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CHAPTKR  Vm. 

Oi  reiunuBK  to  liie  house,  Cftptain  Wngge 
reccaTcd  a  «ig^*wtTit  message  from  the  serrant. 
**  Ifr.  Noel  Yanstone  would  caU  i^in  at  two 
o'doefe,  that  aftemoon :  when  he  hoped  to  have 
the  i^asDn  of  finding  Mr.  B^grave  at  home." 

Hie  c^ptam^a  first  inqniry,  after  hearing  this 
message.  Tarred  to  Uagdiden.  "Where  was 
HissBrgnre?"  •'In  her  own  room."  "Where 
WSB  Hn.  BygiweP"  "In  the  bade  parlour." 
(^t^n  Wimgge  tamed  his  steps  at  once  in  the 
Utter  direction;  and  found  his  wife,  for  the 
■econd  time,  in  teats-  ^e  had  been  sent  out  of 
Magdalm's  room,  for  the  whole  da;^;  and  she 
at  her  wits*  ^  to  know  what  she  had  done 
todnerreit.  Shortening  her  lamentations  with- 
cmt  eeieiDonr,  her  hosbimd  sent  her  up-stairs  on 
the  spot;  with  instructions  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  to  inquire  whether  Magdalen  could 
gire  five  minutes'  attention  to  a  question  of  im- 
portance, which  must  be  settled  before  two 
o'ctoek. 

The  answer  returned  was  in  the  negative. 
Magdalen  requested  that  the  sulgect  on  which 
die  was  asked  to  decide  might  be  mentioned  to 
her  in  writing.  She  eng^d  to  reply  in  the  same 
waj— on  the  understanding  that  Mrs.  Wra^, 
and  not  the  servant,  should  be  employed  to  de- 
faVer  the  note,  and  to  take  back  the  answer. 

Captain  Wrti^  forthwith  opened  his  paper- 
case,  and  wrote  these  lines  :—"  Accept  my 
wannest  congratulations  on  the  result  of  your 
interview  with  Mr.  K.  V.  He  is  coming  again 
at  two  o'clock ;  no  doubt  to  make  his  proposals 
ID  doc  form.  The  question  to  dedde  i^  whether 
I  shall  press  him  or  not  on  the  tul^ect  of  settle* 
ments.  The  coanderntiona  for  your  own  mind 
2je  two  in  number.  First,  whether  the  said 
prcssore  (without  at  all  nnderrating  your  in- 
fluence over  him)  may  not  squeeze  for  a  ]ong 
time,  before  it  squeezes  money  out  of  Mr.  N.  V. 
Secmidlf.  irfiether  we  ace  altogether  justified— 
con^ering  our  present  position  towards  a  ccr- 
tun  sharp  practitioner  in  petticoats — in  running 
theriskofffelq^.  Considerthese  points,  and  let 
me  hare  your  decision,  as  soon  as  convenient." 

The  answer  returned  to  this  noto  was  written 
m  crooked  bkitted  oharacters,  atnugelf  unlike 


Magdalen's  usually  firm  and  clear  handwriting. 
It  only  contained  these  words :~"  Give  yourself 
no  trouble  about  settlements.  Leave  the  use  to 
which  he  is  to  put  his  money  for  the  fnture,  in 
my  hands." 

"  Did  you  see  her?"  asked  the  oiqitaiDj  when 
his  wife  had  delivered  the  answer. 

"I  tried,"  said , Mrs.  Wra^e,  with  a  fresh 
bnrstof  tears— "but  she  only  opened  the  door 
far  enough  to  pot  out  her  hand.  I  took  and  gave 
it  a-little  squeeze— and,  oh  poor  aoul,  it  felt  so 
cold  in  mine !" 

When  Mrs.  Lecount'a  master  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  two  o'clock,  he  stood  alarmin^y  in 
need  of  an  anodyne  application  from  Mrs.  Le- 
oount's  green  fan.  The  agitatitm  of  mt^mg  his 
avowal  to  Magdalen ;  the  terror  of  finding  him- 
self discovered  by  the  honsekeeper  j  the  torment- 
ing  suspicion  of  the  hard  pecuniary  conditions 
which  M^dalen's  relative  and  guudian  might 
impose  on  him— all  these  emotions,  stirring  in 
couflict  together,  had  overpowered  his  feebly- 
working  heart  with  a  trial  that  strained  it  sorely. 
He  gasped  for  hreatb,  as  he  sat  down  in  tlie 
parlour  at  North  Slungles;  and  that  ominous 
bluish  pallor  which  always  overspread  his  face 
ui  moments  of  agitation,  now  made  its  warning 
appearance  again.  Captain  Wragge  seized  the 
brandy  bottle,  in  genuine  alann  ;  and  forced  his 
visitor  to  driuk  a  wine-glassfal  of  the  sjiirit, 
before  a  word  was  said  between  them,  on  eitlicr 
side. 

Restored  by  the  stimulant,  and  encouraged  by 
the  readiness  with  which  the  captain  anticipated 
everything  that  he  had  to  say,  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone  contrived  to  state  the  serious  object  of  his 
visit,  in  tolerably  plain  terms.  All  the  conven- 
tional preliminaries  proper  to  the  occasion  were 
easily  disposed  of.  The  suitor's  family  was  re- 
spectable; his  position  in  life  was  undeniably 
satisfactory;  his  attachment,  though  hasty,  was 
evidently  disinterested  and  sincere.  All  that  Cap- 
tain  Wtagge  had  to  do  was  to  refer  to  these 
various  considerations  with  a  happy  choice  of 
language,  in  a  voice  that  tmnbled  with  manly 
emotion— and  this  he  did  to  perfection.  For  the 
first  half-hour  of  the  interview,  no  idlusion  what- 
ever was  made  to  the  delicate  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  subject.  The  captam  waited,  until 
he  had  composed  his  visitor ;  and  when  tiiat 
result  was  achieved,  came  smoothly  to  the  point 
in  these  terms : 
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"There  is  one  Utile diiGculty,  Mr. Vanstone, 
which  I  thiuk  we  hive  both  overlfx^ad.  Yo«r 
housekeeiier*s  receat  coaducb  iaclinaB  ne  to 
fear  that  she  will  view  flie  approachmg  ebangein 
your  life  with  anything  hut  a  friendly  eye.  Pro- 
bably, you  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  ytft  to 
inform  her  of  the  new  tie  which  you  propose  to 
form  ?" 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  tamed  pale  at  the  bare 
idea  of  explaining  himself  to  Mrs.  Leooout. 

"I  can't  tell  what  I'm  to  do,"  hesaid,gliuicing 
aside  nerrously  at  the  window,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  the  housekeeper  peeping  in.  "I  hate  all 
awkward  positions;  and  this  is  the  most  un- 
pleasant position  I  ever  was  placed  in.  You 
don't  Imow  what  a  terrible  woman  Leoonnt  is. 
I'm  not  s£nid  of  hor;  piay  don't  suppose  I'm 
afraid  of  hCT  '* 

At  those  vords,  his  fears  rose  in  his  throat, 
and  gave  him  the  lie  direct  by  stopping  his 
utterance. 

"  FriQ'  don't  trouble  yourself  to  expUin,"  said 
Captain  Wragere,  coming  to  the  rescue.  "This 
is  the  common  story*  Mr-  Vanstone-  Here 
is  a  woman  who  has  grown  old  in  your  servioe, 
and  in  your  father's  service  before  you ;  a  woman 
who  has  oOBtrired,  in  all  sorts  of  small  under- 
hand ways,  to  presume  systeniatically  on  her 
position  for  years  and  years  past ;  a  woman,  in 
short,  whom  your  inocmsiderate  but  perfectly 
natural  kindness,  has  allowed  to  claim  a  ri^t  of 

property  in  you  " 

"  Property !"  cried  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  mis- 
taking the  captain,  and  letting  the  truth  escape 
him  through  sheer  inability  to  conceal  his  fears 
any  longer.     "  I  don't  know  what  amount 
of  property  she  won't  claim.  She'll  make  me  pay 
for  my  father,  as  well  as  for  myself.  Thousands, 
Mr.  Bygrave— thousands  of  poimds  sterling  out 
of  my  pocket ! ! !"  He  clasped  his  hands  in  de- 
spair at  the  picture  of  pecuniary  compulsion, 
>   which  his  fancy  had  ooiyuxed  up— his  own  golden 
I    life-blood  spouting  from  him  in  great  jets  of  pro- 
i   digalitf  under  ilw  lanoet  of  Mrs.  Leoonnt ! 

"  Gently,  Mr.  Vanstone— gently !  The  woman 
luiows  nothing  so  fu;  and  the  money  is  not  gone 
I  yet." 

"  No,  no ;  the  money  is  not  gone,  as  you  »j. 
I    I'm  only  nerrous  about  it;  I  oan't  help  baag 

I  nerrous.   You  were  siting  something  just  now; 

I I  you  were  going  to  give  me  advice-  I  value  your 
1 1  advice— you  don't  know  how  highly  I  value  your 
I !  advice."  He  said  those  words  with  a  o(mciliat<»y 
,;  smile,  which  was  more  than  helpless:  it  was 
,  i  absolutely  servile  in  its  depcndiHioe  on  his  judi- 

I  j  cious  friends 

I I  "I  was  only  assuring  yon,  my  dear  sir,  that 
;i  I  undei-stood  ymir  position,"  said  the  captain, 
i  I  "  I  see  your  difficulty  as  plainly  as  you  can  see 
\  I  it  yourself.    Tell  a  woman  like  iin.  Lecount 

that  she  must  come  off  her  domestic  throng  to 
make  way  for  a  young  and  beautiful  suc- 
cessor, armed  with  the  authority  of  a  wife ; 
and  an  unpleasant  scene  must  be  the  inevitable 
result.   An  unpleasant  scene,  Mr<  Vanatono,  if 


your  opinion  of  your  housekeeper's  sanity  is  well 
founded.  8omething  far  more  serious,  tf  my  opi- 
nion that  her  intelle«t  is  unsettled,  happens  to 
turn  out  ftc  right  one." 

"  I  don't  say  it  isn't  my  opinion,  too,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Nod  Vanstone.  "Espcdally  after  what  has 
happened  to-day." 

Captain  Wra^e  immediately  begged  to  know 
what  the  event  alluded  to  might  be. 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  thereupon,  explained— 
with  an  infinite  number  of  parentheses,  all  refers 
ring  to  himself— that  Mrs.  Lecount  had  put  the 
dreaded  question  relatmg  to  the  little  note  in 
her  master's  pocket,  barely  an  hour  since.  He 
had  answered  her  inquiry  as  Mr.  Bygrave  had 
advised  him.  On  hearing  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  personal  description  had  been  fairly  put  to 
the  test,  and  had  biled  in  the  one  impinrtant 
partienlar  of  the  moles  cm  the  Mcd^  tin.  Le- 
count had  considered  a  Utt^  and  had  thm  ^ed 
him  whether  he  had  shovm  her  note  to  Mr.  By* 
^ve,  before  the  experimoit  was  taried  ?  He  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  as  the  only  safe 
form  of  reply  that  he  could  tbmk  ctf,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment— and  the  housekeeper  had  there- 
upon addressed  him  in  these  strange  and  startling 
words:  "You  are  keeping  the  truth  from  me, 
Mr.  Noel.  You  are  trusting  strangers,  and 
doubting  your  old  servant  and  your  old  friend. 
Every  time  you  go  to  Mr.  Bygrave's  house,  every 
time  you  see  Misa  B^rave,  you  are  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  your  destruction.  They 
have  got  the  bandage  over  your  eyes,  in  spite  of 
me;  but  I  tell  thexn,  and  tell  you,  before  many 
days  are  over,  1  will  take  it  off !"  To  this  ex- 
traordinary ontbreak-^acoompanied,  as  it  was, 
by  an  expression  in  Mrs.  LecounL's  face  which 
he  had  never  seen  there  before — Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone made  no  reply.  Mr.  Bygrave's  conviction 
that  there  was  a  lurking  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
housekeeper's  blood,  had  recurred  to  his  memory, 
and  he  had  left  the  room  at  the  first  oppor- 
ttmity. 

Captain.  Wragge  listened  with  the  dosest 
attention  to  the  namttve  thus  loesentedto  him. 
But  one  conolusiou  could  be  drawn  from  it— it 
was  a  plain  vatning  to  him  to  hasten  the  end. 

"X  am  not  surmised,"  he  said,  gravely,  "to 
bear  tiii^  yon  are  inoUning  more  favourably  to  my 
opini<m.  After  what  you  have  just  told  me,  Mr. 
Vanstone,  no  sensible  man  could  do  otherwise. 
This  is  beooming  serious.  I  hardly  know  what 
results  may  not  be  expected  to  follow  the  com- 
mtmication  of  your  approaching  change  of  life  to 
Mrs.  Lecount.  My  niece  may  be  involved  in 
those  results.  She  is  nervous ;  she  is  sensitive 
in  the  highest  degree ;  she  is  the  innocent  olyect 
of  this  woman's  unreasoning  hatred  and  distrust. 
You  alarm  me,  sir !  I  am  not  easily  thrown  off 
my  balance — but  I  acknowledge  you  alarm  me 
for  the  future."  He  frowned,  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  at  his  visitor  despondently. 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  Ix^an  to  feel  uneasy.  The 
change  in  Mr.  Bygrave's  manner  seemed  ominous 
of  a  reiwnsideiation  of  his  proposals  from  a  new. 
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ad  w  «iifiiTOaz«Ue  pomt  of  viev.  He  took 
■i  eoDBsel  of  liis  inborn  eovazdkie,  and  hia  inboni 
i  mmimg;  and  propoied  «  aolanoa  of  tlte  diffi- 
, '.  eyitj,  dbcoTend  hf  h^adf. 

"W^  sboold  ve  tell  heeauA  at  allP"  lia 
'   ad:ed.  "IVluit  Tight  lias  Lecount  to  kjiow? 
I   Gnft  we  be  nuwried,  vithoat  letting  her  into  the 
ncret  ?  And  can't  somebody  tell  her  afterwards, 
!   vbea  we  are  both  oat  of  her  reacli  F" 

Captain  Wragge  receired  this  proposal  with 
an  expresskm  of  surprise,  which  did  infinite 
credit  to  his  power  of  control  over  his  own 
eonatenaDce.  His  foremost  object,  throt^out 
the  interview,  had  been  to  condaot  it  to  this 
point— or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  first  idea 
of  keeping  the  marriage  a  secret  from  Mrs. 
Leeooni,  emanate  from  Noel  Yanstone  instead  of 
frooj  himself.  No  one  knew  better  thw  the 
captain  that  the  only  responailMlities  which  a 
veak  man  ever  accepts,  are  responsibilitiss  which 
can  be  perpetually  pointed  oat  to  him  as  resting 
exduxve^  on  his  own  shoulders. 

"lam  accustomed  to  set  my  face  against  clan- 
destine ^Dceedings  of  all  kinds,"  said  Captain 
Wra^.  ""But  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
atrictest  rules ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  Mr. 
Vanstone,  that  your  position  in  this  matter  is  an 
exceptional  position  if  ever  there  was  one  yet. 
The  course  you  have  just  proposed— however 
onhecoming  I  may  think  it ;  however  distasteful 
it  may  be  to  mji^— ironld  not  only  spare  you  a 
very  serioos  embamtssment  (to  »v  tl^  least  of 
it),  but  would  slso  protect  you  bom  the  penonal 
auertion  of  those  pecuniary  claims  on  the  part 
of  jtiaa  hoBSikeeiter,  to  wMdi  you  hnve  already 
advetted.  These  sre  both  deniable  results  to 
adu'eve— to  say  notJung  of  the  removal,  on  my 
side,  of  all  apprehension  of  aonoyacoe  to  mj  nieoe. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  marriage  solem- 
nbed  wi A  soch  privacy  as  you  propose,  must  be 
a  hasty  mani^e— fw,  as  we  are  situated,  the 
Itnger  the  deUy,  the  greater  will  be  the  ri^  that 
oar  secret  may  escape  oar  keeping.  I  am  not 
agunst  hasty  marriages,  where  a  mntoal  flame  is 
luned  by  an  adequate  income.  My  own  was  a 
Jove-aatdi,  contracted  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
pkntj  of  instances  in  the  experience  of  every  one, 
of  short  conrtships  and  speedy  marriages,  which 
hare  tamed  up  trumps— I  beg  your  pardon*- 
which  have  turned  out  wdl,  after  all.  Bat  if  you 
and  my  niece,  Mr.  Vanstone,  are  to  add  one  to  the 
■nmber  of  these  cases,  the  usual  preliminaries  of 
marriage  among  the  higher  classes  moat  be 
hastened  by  some  means.  You  doubtless  under, 
stand  sac,  as  now  leferring  to  the  subject  of  set- 
tlements P" 

"  I'll  take  aaother  teaspoonful  of  brandy,"  said 
Mr.  Nod  Vanstone,  holding  out  his  glus  with 
a  tremblii^;  hand,  as  the  word  "  settlewmts" 
passed  Captain  Wrap's  Ups. 

"  I'll  take  a  teaspoonful  with  you,"  said  the 
WFptirin,  nimbly  dismounting  from  tbs  pedestal 
of  his  respectability,  and  sip^ng  hisbran^  with 
the  highest  relish.  Mr.  Noel  Vsnetona,  after 
Bemnialy  CoUowing  his  host's  example  oomposed 


himself  to  meet  the  ciamig  ordeal,  with  reclining 
head,  and  grasinng  handa— in  the  position  fami- 
liarly associated  to  all  civilised  homani^,  with  a 
seat  in  a  dentist's  chain 

The  captain  put  down  his  empty  glass,  and  got 
up  again  on  his  pedssiaL 

"  We  were  talking  of  settlemeata,"  he  re- 
sumed. "  I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Yau- 
ston^  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  conversation,  ^uA 
my-niece  presents  the  man  of  her  choice  witii  no 
other  dowry  than  the  most  inestimable  of  all 
gifts— the  gift  of  herself-  This  drmmstaooe, 
however  (as  you  are  no  doubt  awareX  does  not 
disentitle  me  to  make  the  customary  stipulations 
with  her  future  husband.  According  to  the 
usual  ODurse  in  this  matter,  my  lawyer  would  see 
yours— consultations  would  take  plaoe— del^ 
would  ooour— strangers  would  be  in  jKosession 
of  your  intentions— and  Mrs.  Lecount  -would, 
sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  that  knowledge  tA  the 
truth,  which  you  are  anxious  to  ke^  from  her. 
Do  you  agree  with  me,  so  far  F" 

Unuttorable  apprehension  closed  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone's  lips.  He  could  only  reply  by  an  in- 
dinatioB  of  the  head. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  captain.  "  Now,  sir, 
you  may  possibly  have  observed  that  I  am  a  man 
of  a  very  original  turn  of  mind.  If  I  have  not 
hitherto  stnu^  you  in  that  light,  it  may  then 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  there  are  some 
subjects  on  which  I  persist  in  thinking  for 
myself.  The  subject  of  marriage  settlements  is 
one  of  them.  What,  let  me  ask  you,  does  a 
parent  or  guardian  in  my  present  position,  usually 
do?  After  having  tmsteid  the  man  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  his  son4n4nr  with  the  saored  deposit 
of  a  woman's  hapianess— he  toms  round  on  that 
man,  and  deotines  to  trust  him  with  the  infinitely 
inferior  responsibility  c£  providii^  for  her  pecu- 
niary future.  He  fettws  ha  son-iit4aw  witii  the 
most  binding  document  the  law  can  produce; 
an^  oupteys  witii  the  husband  d  his  own  child, 
the  same  precautions  which  he  would  use  if  he 
were  dealing  with  a  stranger  and  a  rogue.  I 
call  such  cimduct  as  this,  inconsistent  trnd  unbe- 
comiiv  in  the  last  degree.  You  will  not  find  it 
my  course  of  conduct,  Mr.  Vanstone — ^you  will 
not  find  me  preaching  what  I  dum't  ptaetise.  If 
I  tmst  you  with  my  niece,  1  trust  you  with  every 
inferior  responsibility  towasds  her  and  towards 
me.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir— tell  me  on  your 
word  of  honour  that  yon  will  provide  for  your  wife, 
as  becomes  her  position  sad  your  means — and  the 
question  of  settlements  is  decided  between  us, 
from  thismoment,  at  once  andforever!"  Having 
canied  out  Magdalen's  instructions  in  this  lofty 
tone,  he  threw  open  hia  respectable  frodc-coat, 
and  sat,  with  head  erect  and  hand  extended,  the 
model  of  parental  feeling,  and  the  picture  of 
human  integrity. 

For  one  moment,  Mr.  NoelVanst(me  remamed 
literally  petrified  fax  astonishment.  The  next, 
he  stuped  from  his  chair,  and  wrung  the  hand  of 
hia  magnanimous  friend,  in  a  perfect  transport  of 
admiration.  Never  yet,  thro^iont  his  long  and 
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Taried  career,  had  Ciqitam  Wragge  felt  sach  diffi- 
oalty  in  keeping  bis  conntenmce,  as  he  felt  now. 
Contempt  for  the  ontbnrst  of  miserly  gratitude 
of  vhich  he  vas  the  object ;  triumph  in  the  sense 
of  successfnl  coospiracr  against  a  roan  who  had 
rated  the  offer  of  his  pTotection  at  five  pounds ; 
regret  the  lost  opportunity  of  effecting  a  fine 
stroke  of  moral  agriculture,  wiitch  his  dread  of 
iuTolring  himself  in  coming  oonsequences  had 
forced  him  to  let  slip— all  these  varied  emotions 
(^tated  the  captain's  mind;  all  strove  together 
to  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  through  the 
outlets  of  his  face  or  his  tongue.  He  allowed 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  to  keep  possession  of  his 
hand,  and  to  heap  one  series  shrill  protestations 
and  promises  on  another,  until  he  had  regained 
his  usual  mastery  over  himself.  That  result 
achieved,  be  put  the  little  man  back  in  bis  chair, 
and  returned  forthwith  to  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
L«»unt. 

"Suppose  we  now  revert  to  the  difficulty 
which  we  have  not  conquered  yet,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Let  us  say  that  I  do  violence  to  my  own 
habits  and  feeUngs ;  that  I  allow  the  conndera- 
tions  I  have  alrody  mentioned  to  wei||^  with 
me ;  uid  that  I  Banetion  your  wish  to  be  nnited 
to  my  niece,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mn>  Le> 
ooont.  Allow  me  to  inquin^  in  trat  oase,  what 
means  you  can  an^eat  for  the  acoomplishment  of 
your  end  f " 

"  I  can't  suggest  anything;'*  replied  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,  helplessly.  "Would  you  obgect  to 
suggest  for  nie  P" 

"You  are  making  a  bolder  request  than  you 
think,  Mr.  Yanstoue.  I  never  do  things  by 
halves.  When  I  am  actii^  with  my  customary 
candour,  I  am  frank  (as  you  know  already)  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  imprudence.  When  exceptional 
circumstances  compel  me  to  take  an  opposite 
course,  there  isn' t  a  slyer  fox  alive  than  I  am.  If, 
at  your  express  request,  I  take  off  my  honest 
English  coat  here,  and  put  on  a  Jesuit's  gown— 
if,  purely  out  of  sympathy  for  your  awkward  po- 
sition, I  consent  to  keep  your  secret  for  you 
from  Mrs.  Lecount— I  must  have  no  unseason- 
able scruples  to  contend  with  on  your  part.  If 
it  is  neck  or  nothing  on  my  side,  sir— it  must  be 
neck  or  nothing  on  yours  also !" 

"Neck  or  nothing  by  all  means,"  said  Mr. 
Noel  Yanstone,  briskly — "on  the  understand- 
ing that  you  go  first.  I  have  no  scruples  about 
keeping  Lecount  in  the  dark.  But  she  is  de- 
vilish cunning,  Mr.  Bj^ve.  How  is  it  to  be 
doneP' 

"You  shall  hear  directly,"  rf^li^  the  cap- 
tain. "Before  I  develop  my  views,  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinitm  on  an  abstract  question 
of  morality.  What  do  you  think,  my  dear  sir, 
of  pious  ftvuds  in  general  F" 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  looked  a  little  embarrassed 
by  the  question. 

"  Sh^  I  put  it  more  plainly  P"  continued  Cap- 
tain Wraf^  "  What  do  you  siqr  to  the  univer- 
saily-«!cepted  maxim,  that  'all  stratagems  are 
fair  in  lore  and  warf'—Yea,  or  No 


"Yes!"  answered  Hr.  Noel  Yanstone,  with 
the  utmost  readiness. 

"One  more  question,  and  I  have  done,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Do  you  see  any  particular  objec* 
tion  to  practinng  a  pious  fraud  on  Iba.  Le- 
count P" 

Mr.  Noel  Yanston^s  reaolatuin  began  to 
falter  a  little. 
"  Is  Lecount  likely  to  find  it  out  F"  he  asked, 

cautiously. 

"  She  can't  possibly  discover  it  until  after  yoa 
are  married,  and  out  of  her  reach." 
"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?" 
"  Quite  sure." 

"  Play  any  trick  you  like  on  Lecount,"  said 
Mr-  Noel  Yanstone,  with  an  air  of  unutterable 
relief.  "  I  have  had  my  suspicions  lately,  that  she 
is  trying  to  domineer  over  me— I  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  I  have  home  with  Lecount  long 
enough,  I  wish  I  was  well  rid  ofber," 

"You  shall  have  your  wish,"  said  Captain 
Wra^.  "  You  shall  be  rid  of  her  in  a  week  or 
ten  days." 

Mr,  Noel  Yanstone  rose  eagerly  trad  ap- 
proadied  the  (»ptain's  diair. 

"  You  ^*t  8^  80 !"  he  exclaimed.  "  How  do 
you  mean  to  send  her  away?" 

"  I  mean  to  send  her  on  a  journey,"  replied 
Captain  Wra^ 

«  Where  r 

"Prom  your  house  at  Aldborough,  to  her 
brotjier's  bedside  at  Zurich." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  started  back  at  the  answer, 
and  returned  suddenly  to  his  chair. 

"  How  can  you  do  that  P"  he  inquired,  in  tlie 
greatest  perplexity.  "  Her  brother  (hang  him !) 
is  much  better.  She  had  another  letter  from 
Zurich  to  say  so,  this  morning." 

"  Did  you  see  the  letter  p" 

"  Yes.   She  always  worries  about  her  brother 
— she  teould  show  it  to  me." 

"  Who  was  it  from  ?  and  what  did  it  say?" 

"  It  was  from  the  doctor— he  always  writes  to 
her.  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  her  brother; 
and  I  don't  remember  much  of  the  letter,  except 
that  it  vas  a  short  one.  The  fellow  was  muoh  | 
better;  and  if  the  doctor  didn't  write  again,  she 
might  iske  it  for  granted  that  he  was  getting 
well.  That  was  the  substance  of  it." 

"  Did  you  notice  where  she  put  the  letter,  when 
you  gave  it  her  back  lu^iu  F" 

"  Yes.   She  put  it  in  the  drawer,  where  she 
ke^  her  account-bookg." 

"  Can  you  get  at  that  drawer  ?* 

"  Of  course  I  can !   I  have  got  a  duplicate  | 
key— I  always  insist  on  a  duplicate  key  of  the  j 
place  where  she  keeps  her  account-hooks.  I  never 
allow  the  account-books  to  be  locked  up  from  my 
inspection:  it's  a  role  of  the  faotue." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  get  that  letter  to-day,  Mr. 
Yanstone,  without  your  housekeeper's  knowledge ; 
and  add  to  the  favour  by  letting  me  have  it  here 
privately  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?" 

*'  I  have  some  more  questions  to  ask,  before  I  ' 
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on  tell  you.    Batc  yon  any  intimate  friend  at 
,  Zmkii,  Thorn  yoa  could  trust  to  help  70U>  in 
I  playing  a  trick  on  Mis.  Leoount  F" 
I     "Whatsoitof  helpdoyoameanraakedMr. 

Noel  Yanstone. 
"Suppose^"  said  the  captjun,  "you  were  to 

send  a  letter  addiessed  to  Mrs.  Lecount,  at  Ald- 
'  I  borougb,  enclosed  in  anothei  ktter  addressed  to 

one  of  your  friends  abroad  F    And  suppose  you 

Toc  to  instruct  that  friend  to  help  a  harmless 

■  practical  joke  by  posting  Mis.  Lecount'a  letter 
I  at  Zurich?  Do  you  know  any  one  who  ooold  be 
I   trusted  to  do  that  r 

]  "  I  hiow  two  peo;^  irho  oonld  be  tniated !" 
cried  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone.  **  Both  kdies-both 
spinstcn—hoth  bitter  enemies  of  Leooont's.  But 
what  is  your  drift,  Ur.Bj^ref  Thonghlam 
not  nsoaUy  wwatSng  in  penetration,  I  don't  alto- 

I'  getherflceyoardrtft" 

"  Ton  shall  see  it  direetljr,  Mr.  Yanstone." 
With  these  words  he  rose,  withdrew  to  bis 

I  desk  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  wrote  a  few 

,  I  lines  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  AJber  &nt  read- 
ing them  carefiiUr  to  himself^  he  beckoned  to 

■  Mr.  Kod  Yanstone  to  oome  and  read  them 
I  too. 

"A  few  minutes  ainoe,"  said  the  captiun, 
pomting  complacently  to  his  own  composition 
with  tlie  feaUier  end  of  his  pen,  "I  had  the 
hoDDur  ci  su^esting  a  pious  fraud  on  Mrs. 
Leoount.   lliere  it  is !" 

He  resigned  his  chair  at  the  writing-taUe  to 
his  Tisitor.  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  sat  down,  and 
;  read  these  Unes: 

"My  dear  Msdam,— Since  I  last  wrote,  I 
deeply  r^ret  to  inform  you  that  your  brother 
has  suffered  a  relapse.  The  symptoms  are  so 
serious,  that  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  summon 
ynu  instantly  to  bu  bedside.  lammakingerery 
clbrt  to  inist  the  lenewed  pogress  of  the 
mnlndy;  and  I  hare  not  yet  lost  all  hope  of 
snecess.  Bat  I  cannot  reconoUe  it  to  n^  ccm- 
sdcnoe  to  leaTe  yoa  in  ignonnoe  of  a  serious 
I  dHBge  in  my  patient  fox  the  wora^  which  mag 
he  attoded  by  &tal  results.  With  mwdi  sym- 
pithy,  I  remain,  &c.  ftc.  ftc." 

Captain  Wragge  waited  with  sane  anxiety  for 
^  diect  which  tbislettermigbtprodnce.  Mean, 
i^fiflh,  and  cowardly  as  he  was,  eren  Noel  Yan- 
stene  might  feel  some  compunction  at  prac- 
tising such  a  deception  as  was  here  suggested, 
oo  a  woman  who  stood  towards  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lecount.  She  had  served  him 
&it]ifiilly,  hoverer  interested  her  motires  might 
be — she  had  lived,  since  he  was  a  lad,  in  the  full 
possessioQ  of  his  father's  ctmfidence— she  was 
lirii^  DOT  under  the  protection  of  hb  own  roof. 
Coold  he  fail  to  remember  this;  and,  remem- 
bering it,  could  he  lend  his  aid  without  hesitation 
to  the  scheme  which  was  now  proposed  to  him  ? 
Captain  Wragge  unconsciously  retuued  belief 
CDOBgb  in  human  nature  to  doubt  it.  To  his 
mrj^isc,  and,  it  must  be  added,  to  his  relief  also, 
his  i^rehensbns  prored  to  be  perfectly  groond- 
lesBw  'Ota  only  emotions  aroused  in  Mr.  Noel 
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Yanst-one's  mind  by  a  perusal  of  the  letter,  were 
a  hearty  admiration  of  his  friend's  idea,  and  a 
vain-glorioiis  anxiety  to  claim  the  credit  to  him- 
self of  being  the  person  who  carried  it  out. 
Examples  may  be  found  every  day  of  a  fool  who 
is  no  coward ;  examples  may  be  found  oocasion- 
ally  of  a  fool  who  is  not  cunning— but  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  pro- 
ducible instance  anywhere  of  a  fool  who  is  not 
cruel. 

_ "  Perfect  1"  cried  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  clapping 
bis  hands.  "Mr.  Bygrave,  you  are  as  good  as 
Figaro  in  the  IVench  oomedy.  Talking  of 
French,  there  is  one  serious  mistake  in  this 
elerer  letter  of  yours— it  is  written  in  the 
wrong  language.  When  the  doctor  writes  to 
Leooont,  he  writes  in  rrench.  Perhaps  you 
meant  me  to  translate  it?  You  can't  manage 
without  my  help,  can  you?  I  write  IVench 
as  fluently  as  I  write  English.  Just  look  at 
me !  Ill  translate  it,  nthile  I  rit  here,  in  two 
strokes  of  the  pen." 

He  completed  the  translation  almost  as  rapidly 
as  Captain  Wragge  bad  produced  the  original. 
"Wait  a  minute!"  he  eried,  in  high  critical 
triumph  at  discovering  another  defect  in  the 
composition  of  his  ingenious  friend.  "The 
doctor  always  dates  his  letters.  Here  is  no  date 
to  yours." 

"I  leave  the  date  to  you,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  sardonic  smile.  "You  have  discovered 
the  fault,  my  dear  sir— pray  correct  it !" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  mentally  looked  into  the 
great  gulf  which  separates  the  faculty  that 
can  discover  a  defect,  from  the  faculty  that 
can  apply  a  remet^— and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  many  a  wiser  man,  declined  to  cross 
over  it. 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  the  liberty,"  he 
said,  politely.  "Perhaps  you  had  a  motive  for 
leaving  the  date  out  P" 

"Perhaps  1  bad,"  replied  Captain  Wra^, 
with  his  eaneat  good  humour.  "  The  date  must 
depraidonthetime  a  letter  takes  to  get  to  Zurich. 
/  hare  had  uo  experience  ou  tiiat  point— ymw 
must  have  had  plenty  of  experience  in  your 
father's  time.  Give  me  the  benefit  of  your  in- 
formation; and  we  will  add  the  date  before  you 
leave  the  vrriting-table." 

Mr.  Noel  Yaostone's  experience  was,  as  Cap- 
tain Wra^  had  anticipated,  perfectly  competent 
to  settle  the  question  of  time.  The  railway  re- 
sources of  the  Continent  (in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven)  were  but  scanty;  and  | 
a  tetter  sent,  at  that  period,  from  England  to 
Zurich,  and  from  Zurich  back  again  to  England, 
occupied  ten  days  in  making  the  double  journey 
by  post. 

"  Date  the  letter,  in  French,  five  days  on  from 
to-morrow,"  said  the  captain,  when  he  had  got 
his  information.  "  Yery  good.  The  next  thing 
is  to  let  me  have  the  doctor's  note,  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I  may  be  obliged  to  practise  some 
hours  beforo  I  can  copy  your  translation  in 
an  exact  .imitation  of  the  doctor's  handwriting. 
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H&Te  joa  got  any  foreign  note-paper  F  Let  me 
have  a  few  sheets ;  and  send,  at  the  same  time, 
an  envelope  addressed  to  one  of  those  lady-friends 
of  yours  at  Zurich,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
request  to  post  the  enclosure.  That  is  all  I  need 
trouble  you  to  do,  Mr.  Vanstone.  Dou't  let  me 
seem  inhospitable— but  the  sooner  you  om  supply 
me  Tritii  my  materiab,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.  We  entirdy  understand  each  other,  1 
suppose  ?  Having  accepted  your  proposal  far 
my  niece's  hand,  I  sanction  a  private  marriage 
in  consideration  of  the  cireumatanoes  on  your 
side.  A  little  harmless  stratagem  is  necessary 
to  fbnrard  your  views.  I  invent  the  stratagem, 
at  your  request — and  you  make  use  of  it  without 
the  least  hesitation.  The  result  is,  that  in  ten 
days  from  to-morrow.  Mis.  Lecoont  will  be  on 
her  way  to  Switzerland— in  fifteen  days  firom 
to-morrow,  Mrs-  Lecount  will  reach  Zurich,  and 
discover  the  trick  we  have  played  her— in  twenty 
days  from  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Lecount  will  be  back 
at  Aldborough,  and  will  fiud  her  master's  wedding- 
cards  on  the  table,  and  her  master  himself  away 
on  his  honeymoon  trip.  I  put  it  arithmeticatly, 
for  the  sake  of  putting  it  plain.  God  bless  you. 
Good  morning !" 

"I  suppose  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Miss  Bygrave  to-morrow  P"  said  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone,  turning  round  at  the  door. 

"We  must  be  careful,"  replied  Captain 
Wragge.  "  I  don't  forbid  to-morrow— but  I 
make  no  promise  beyond  that.  Permit  me  to 
remind  you  that  we  have  got  Hrs.  Lecoont  to 
manage  for  the  next  ten  days." 

"  I  wish  Lecount  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
German  Ocean!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
fervently.  "  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  manage 
her—yon  don't  live  in  the  house.  What  am  I 
to  dor 

"  I'll  tcU  you  to-morrow,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Go  ontfor  your  walk  alone,  and  drapinhra^  as 
you  dropped  in  to-day,  at  two  o'oloclc.  In  the 
mean  time,  don't  forget  those  thmgs  I  want  you 
to  send  me.  Seal  them  up  together  in  a  large 
envelope.  When  you  have  done  that,  ask  Mrs. 
Leconnt  to  walk  ont  with  you  as  usual ;  and 
while  she  is  up-stairs  putting  her  bonnet  on,  send 
the  servant  across  to  me.  You  understand? 
Good  morning." 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  sealed  envelope,  with 
its  enclosures^  reached  Captain  Wraggo  in  perfect 
safety.  The  double  task  of  exactly  imitating  a 
strange  handwriting,  and  accurately  copyii^ 
words  written  in  a  language  with  which  be  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  presented  more  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  th-in  the  captain  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  the  employ- 
ment which  he  had  undertaken  was  successfully 
completed,  and  tUe  letter  to  Zurich  ready  for  the 
post. 

Before  going  to  bed,  he  walked  out  on  the  de- 
serted parade,  to  breathe  the  cool  night  air.  All 
the  lights  were  extinguished  in  Sea-View  Cottage, 
when  he  looked  that  way— except  the  light  in  the 
housekeeper's  window.    Captain  Wragge  shook 


his  head  sospidoosly.  He  had  gained  experience 
enough,  by  this  time,  to  distrust  the  wakefulneas 

of  Mrs.  Lecount. 


FLIES. 

Ahd  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  Fly  P 

A  fly,  madam,  is  an  insect.   You  knew  tbat 

before?  Don't  be  quite  so  sure.  Atrueiasect 
has  six  legs,  /oitr  wings,  an  exlernal  skeleton, 
andnndei^oes  metamorphoses.  ITIies  have  only 
two  wings ;  but  they  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
belonging  to  the  class  Biptera,  in  which  the 
perfect  msect  has  two  fully-derclopcd  wings, 
and  tvo  mei-ely  rui^eiitary  ones,  called  haltereSf 
or  poLsers- because  they  serve  to  poise  nothing 
at  all.  A  fly  ouffht  to  have  four  wings;  it  has 
them  not,  hut  it  would  if  it  could :  so  we  allow 
it  to  pass  muster  as  a  real  insect. 

A  outter-fly  is  a  papilio,  a  sehmetterling,  a 
fiu-fi^lB,  a  papiUon,  tne  type  of  thoaghtlessneas 
and  inconstancy,  a  lepidopterous  or  srale- winged 
insect,  bom  of  an  egg,  fed  as  a  caterpillar  on 
vegetable  diet,  and  muUy  metamorphosed  into 
the  fly  which  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  butter.  A  dragon-fly  is  not  a  fljr,  but 
a  carnivorous  waasenmigfcr  or  water-maiden,  a 
demoiselle  or  damsel— perhaps  because  certain 
demoiselles  are  equally  showy  in  their  attire,  and 
equally  insatiable  creatures  of  prey.  A  denioi< 
selle  of  that  class,  says  Michelet,  wUI  swallow 
more  than  a  whale.  Neither  is  a  fire-fly,  a  fly, 
but  a  beetle.  Some  species  thereof  have  luminous 
noses ;  they  are  Bardolphs  ripened  into  spon- 
taneous combustion ;  in  others,  the  sliining  part 
(always  gre«iish  in  hue)  is  varioud^  situated. 
Father  Pfumier  used  to  read  his  bieviary  by  the 
glare  of  fire-fliea. 

In  Indiar— tjiis  is  a  tnie  story — a  gentleman 
was  sitting  under  a  banyan-tree,  watching  by 
moonlight  the  fire-flies  that  wheeled  around  him 
like  shooting  stars.  One  fly.  brighter  than  the 
rest,  psrtieukrly  caught  his  attention.  U  sailed 
to  and  fro,  hovered  before  him  like  a  lamp  in  an 
illumination,  went  and  came,  and  at  last  alighted 
in  the  moonshine  a  few  yards  In  front  of  him. 
On  the  ground,  its  grass-green  luminosity  was 
even  more  brilliant  than  before;  and  there 
it  stopped,  making  no  attempt  to  stir.  It 
stopped  so  long  that  the  gentleman  stepped 
up  to  it,  to  see  whether  it  were  hurt,  or 
had  been  entangled  by  a  tuft  of  grass.  He 
picked  up,  not  an  insect,  bt^  an  emerald  of  the 
finest  water,  which  he  wore  in  a  ring  to  bis 
dying  day.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  was  not  a  fly. 

Spanish  flies,  or  cantharides,  are  also  beetles. 

At  Flsa,  certain  (uncertain  F)  flies  are  found 
which  give  out  an  agreeable  odour.  They  feed 
on  orange  and  lemon  flowers,  and  resemble  bees ; 
thev  have  four  wings,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
real  flies.  A  saw-fly  carries  a  saw  on  its  head ; 
a  scorpion-fly  has  terrible  pincers,  like  scorpions' 
or  lobsters'  claws,  in  its  tail.  The  destructive 
Hessian  fly  is  a  tlpola,  or  daddy-lon^I^s.  The 
May-fly  is  the  ephemwal  beauty  which  lives,  as 
a  caddis-worm,  for  months  in  the  water,  and 
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onij  *  ^ffle  dsj  in  the  air.  A  gad-fly  is  one 
U  tlw  vinged  Komges  vhich  mast  bare  been 
ioisliided  among  the  diven  sorts  of  flies  which 
devoured  the  Egyptians.  Swnrms  of  flies,  in 
homes  and  on  the  ground,  are  thus  acknov- 
ledged  to  be  a  plague.  And  it  is  not  maoalooe 
that  soflers  from  them.  In'seveid  parts  of 
the  world,  insects  end  the  existence  oi  cattle. 
Perhaps  Paragoa;  oflers  the  moat  curious  in- 
stance of  this ;  for  neither  cattle  nor  horses  nor 
dogi  have  ever  ran  wild  there,  altbouch  they 
swam  sooUiwani  and  northward  in  a  feral  rtate ; 

I  and  AzaiB  sod  Reagger  have  shown  that  this  is 
caused  bjr  the  greater  prevalence,  in  Paraguar, 

I  of  a  certain  AT.whichlays  its  egga  inUie  uttrus 
of  those  animals  when  &st  bom.  The  iuoreaw 

,  oC  these  flies,  nnmerons  as  they  «re,  must  still 
be  habitiuUr  cheeked  by  some  means,  probahly 
bjlHrda.  Benoe,  if  inseotivocous  birds  eould 
inerease  in  Psngoajf ,  flies  would  deoiease,  sod 
sattle  and  bones  might  ran  wild. 

In  the  early  days  of  classiUcatioii,  flies 
and  bats  were  enrolled  together  with  bi^s  as 
Voialilia,  because  all  were  flying  things.  Our 
word  Fly,  like  the  emnan  Fliege,  is  doubtless 
dedf  ed  inxn  the  verb  to  fly.  In  other  fioropean 
lAD^|Dages,  the  word  for  fly  is  derived  from  the 
latu  Musca,  (itself  <^  undetermined  origin), 
vhidi  also  beais  the  sense  of  a  cuiioos  or  in- 

r'  itive  person.  Similarly,  the  French  Ifonche 
neans  a  Sf^.  Pdnters  have  superadded  a 
fly  to  relieTe  the  flesh-tints  of  a  naked  figure ; 
moacfae,  therefore,  is  the  term  for  a  patch  of 
Ua^  plaisterwhtch  ba*  been  the  fashion  for  both 
nwB.  and  women  to  wear  on  the  ohe^.  A  bee ; 
is  a  moQcibe  a  niiel,  or  honey-fly.  The  Italian 
Moeca  speaks  for  itself.  "  You  cannot  have  honey 
witboat  flies,"  ansiiOTs  to  our  own  "No  rose 
without  a  thorn."  Making  an  elephant  out  <^a 
fly,  es^mases  exaggeration. 

And  pogr,  sir,  iriun  do  all  the  flics  come 
from? 

As  yoa  came^  madune,  from  a  father  and 
autber ;  oolj  thiisy  are  more  proUflo  than  your 
bonoared  PHCots-  Givw  a  pair  of  fliesj  in  eadiy 
qmafr  ana  it  is  calenlated  that,  by  the  ok»e  of 
aataaii,  tbcgr  will  pioduoe  nnmrds  of  two 
miUsaB  deaeendants— 4t  is  needless  to  acomint 
,  tcK  m  few  odd  tboosanda  over.  On  what  they 
I  feed,  and  of  wLat  their  substance  is  formea, 
tfaere  exists  a  sli^t  difference.  The  green- 
bottl^  Hiisca  CflBsar,  thrives  best  onoarrionaod 
corpses  \  the  bloe-bottle,  Uusca  vomitt^ia,  pre- 
fers meat  which  is  not  quite  so  high.  One  fly, 
3iiuca  cantaria,  lays,  ioatead  <tf  e^,  living  mag- 
gots ;  another  fly  (a  French  eentleman),  of  un- 
settled species^  is  said  to  beabletosbootout  liis 
ffgs  witli  force,  like  pellets  from  a  popgun.  The 
boose-flT,  Kusca  domestioa,  is  bred  in  dirt ;  and 
the  flltbtei  the  dirt,  the  better.  The  more  dirt  you 
hare  in  your  neighbourhood,  madam,  tbe  more 
flies  yoa  will  havein  yonr  aunsiu.  This  cir- 
caaatanoe  ma  help  to  account  for  their  extreme 
abundance  in  the  south  of  £un^.  It  is  a  bless- 
ing for  tbe  inhabitant^  that  pestilential  filth 
sboald  be  thus  converted  into  oomparatively 
himieas  flies.  Bj  the  voidnful  tnaafwinaF 


biiity  of  matter,  what  would  breed  an  infection 
grows  into  myriads  of  h^py  creatures.  SUil, 
dirty  habits,  and  all  unneoessuy  waste  and  expo- 
sure of  dirt,  are  false  ecooomy.  Every  fly  tliat 
is  bom,  robs  the  gardens  and  tbe  fields  of  so 
much  fertilising  element.  If  no  dirt  were  to  be 
got  at  by  mother  flies,  their  infant  offsjiriug 
must  perish,  and  flies  would  become  rare. 

Blood-auckii^  flies  have  no  need  of  blood 
to  live  on.  The  greater  number  of  them 
pass  their  lives,  propagate,  and  die,  without 
tasting  it.  In  Patagonia,  a  good- sized  fly 
(Ttdianns)  is  extremely  nnmerouii,  and  twrnents 
travellers  by  its  painful  bite.  The  common 
horse-fly,  which  is  so  troaUesome  in  the  ^lady 
buies  of  England,  belongs  to  the  same  geons. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  puzilsd — as  in  the  case  of 
mosquitoes  —  to  koow  on  the  blood  of  wliat 
animals  these  insects  commonly  feed;  for  the 
guanaoo  is  almost  tlie  only  warno-blooded 
animal  there,  and  it  is  found  in  quite  inconsider- 
able  numbers  oompared  with  the  multitude  of 
flies.  Tbe  explaiwtion  is,  that  the  flies  don't 
feed  on  blood ;  they  don't  require  it,  and  con 
do  very  well  ivitbout  it.  But  when  they  can  get 
it,  they  a^oy  it  excesuvely;  instead  of  a  meal, 
tbey  make  an  orgie.  Strangely  enough,  tboy  are 
furnished  witli  a  formidable  trunk  enabtiDgthem 
to  indulge  in  their  siuigmnary  debauch  when- 
ever the  opportunity  occurs.  The  blood-flies 
bite  vwy  sharp,  but  the  pain  is  only  temporary. 
They  iniuse  no  venom  into  the  wound,  as  bugs 
do— whether  gnats  do,  is  questioned  by  Re&amux 
— ^  cause  after-inflammation. 

Mr.  James  Samuelson  has  written  aa  excel- 
loit  Utile  book.  The  ICarthwonn  and  Tbe  Com- 
mon House  Fly.  Those  two  apparently  opposite 
creatures  are  coupled  together  in  tbe  same 
treatise^  for  a  reason  which  you  mar  not  guess. 
Ancorduig  to  Cuvier,  the  Annelides  (worma^ 
Oittht  to  be  included  ia  the  section  of  the  Ana- 
uu  Kii^<Hn  which  is  called  Articulata  (articu- 
late races);  of  which  section  he  rerards  the 
Insects  aa  the  highest  class,  and  the  Worms  as 
Uie  lowest.  Under  the  Utle  of  Annulosa,  or 
ringed  animals.  Professor  Busk  includes  every 
creature  possessing  a  body  composed  of  rings 
or  segments;  uid  amongst  the  subdivisions  of 
that  great  class,  be  uutes  tbe  Annelides  (of 
which  the  iEArtbworm  is  the  typical  representa- 
tive) to  the  Insecta  (whereof  the  Fly  is  one 
ohancteristic  form)  by  means  of  the  Centipedes, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  groups. 
Mr.  Samuelson  consequently  employs  the  worm 
as  an  introdnction  to  the  more  complicated 
structure  of  tbe  fly. 

It  is  a  lav  in  natural  histoi^  that  tbe  lowest 
creatures  iu  any  partioular  section  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  strongly  resemble,  when  in  their  per- 
fect form,  the  early  or  embryonic  stage  of  tbe 
higker  animals  in  the  same  section.  By  this 
kw,  the  adult  worn  resembles  the  infaut  jriase 
of  the  fly.  Every  indiriduid  Ay  has  been  itself 
a  sort  of  irorm ;  tliat  is,  it  has  passed  througli  a 
wormlike  stage  before  it  becomes  an  actual  fly. 
13ie  larra  or  maf^t  of  tbe  fly,  the  form  in  which 
it  learea  the  ^gSb  closely  resomblea  a  worm,  not 
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onl;  m  its  extenul  shape,  but  also  in  its  internal 
phjsiolocj.  It  posseues  locomotive  hooks, 
similar  w  those  of  the  vom,  but  not  so  nu- 
merous, and  more  developed;  its  cjrlindrical 
body  is  divided  into  rings  only.  When  it  has 
passed  a  certain  time  in  this  st^,  it  assuntes 
tbe  pupa  form,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  cas^ 
remaining  motionless  and  to  all  appearance  in- 
animate. "Whilst  in  this  state,  the  remarkable 
chan^  from  one  of  the  lowest  to  one  of  the 
highest  examples  of  the  Articulate  t^pe,  is  going 
on ;  first  the  legs  and  then  the  vin^  are  de- 
veloped; and  when  the  metamorphosis  is  com- 
plete, the  insect  bursts  its  prison-house  and 
issues  fortli  in  its  perfect  form. 

In  its  ordinary  night,  the  common  house-fly 
makes  vilh  its  wings  about  six  hundred  strokes 
(which  carry  it  five  feet)  every  second :  but  if 
alarmed,  the  velocity  can  be  increased  six  or 
seven  fold,  or  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  per 
second.  In  the  same  spaoe  of  time  a  race-horse 
would  dear  only  ninety  feet.  Now,  compare  the 
enormous  difference  in  size  of  the  two  animals, 
and  how  wonderful  will  the  velocity  of  the  fiy  ap- 
pear !  A  colossal  fly,  the  size  of  a  race-horse, 
would  dash  throogh  the  air  like  a  cannon-ball. 
As  it  is,  the  swiftness  of  their  flight  is  often 
fatal  to  them.  On  sandy  dunes  by  the  sea- 
shore there  grows  a  rough  kind  of  grass,  called 
"  marram,"  on  the  sharp  points  of  whose  rigid 
blades  flies  and  beetles  are  often  found  self- 
spitted.  The  wings  of  the  common  gnat  vi- 
brate at  a  still  more  rapid  rate  than  the  fly's, 
being  computed  at  many  tboasands  per  sewHid. 
The  computatim  is  ma&,  appnmmately,  thus : 
When  a  spring— « toning^fork,  for  instance — is 
made  to  vibrate  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a 
second,  it  gives  out  a  particular  note ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  number  of  vibrations  is  increased 
or  diminislied,  this  note  rises  or  &Ib  in  pitch. 
The  wii^  of  an  insect  also  emit  a  musical 
sound.  By  making  a  spring  emit  the  same  note 
as  the  insect's  wing,  and  calculating  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  spring,  the  number  of  strokes  made 
in  a  second  bj  the  organ  of  flight  are  ascer- 
tained. 

How  flies  walk  up  glass  and  along  a  ceiling, 
Ims  been  guessed  at,  by  supposing  the  fly's  foot 
a  sucker,  or  rather  two  suckers,  for  tlie  foot 
is  cloven  into  two  pads.  Each  pad  (which  is 
furnished  and  b^nsed  with  innomerable  hairs) 
was  beluved,  nntiTreoently,  to  act  as  a  sucker. 
Bat  Mr.  Hepwortii  and  the  microscope  show  us, 
at  the  termination  of  each  hair  that  grows  on 
tlie  foot,  a  minute  expansion,  which  is  kept  moist 
by  a  fluid  exuding  from  the  extremity.  Mr. 
Samuelson,  therefore,  adopts  the  belief  that  each 
single  hairlet  on  the  fly's  foot,  serves  as  a  suck- 
ing disc,  exactly  like  thoee  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  star-fish.  The  tree-frog  has  only 
five  suckers  on  each  foot ;  the  fly  has  hundreds. 
Men  have  very  imperfectly  imitated  flies  by 
walking  along  a  ceiliug  witli  their  heads  down- 
ward; the  feat  was  effected,  clumsily  enough, 
by  a  sort  of  snow-shoe  fitting  into  a  groove. 

riies  do  not  breathe,  like  men,  through  the 
mouth,  but  throogh  a  set  of  holes  in  the  abdo- 


men, called  stigmata  or  spiracles.  By  these, 
the  air  passes  into  beautifully  constructed  tubes, 
called  tracheae,  or  wind-pipes.  The  spiracles 
are  furnished  with  a  curious  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent dust  from  entering.  The  hole  is  dtuwd  by 
a  sort  of  sieve  or  screen,  which  must  he  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  A  drawing  gives  tdu  some 
idea  of  its  nature,  but  the  real  thing  is  far 
better ;  and  as  not  every  one  is  up  to  sucG  minute 
manipulation,  recourse  should  be  had  to  micro- 
scopic preparations,  which  are  furnished  at  a 
reasonable  rate  by  Amadio  of  Tbrogmorlon- 
street,  London,  and  other  first-rate  opticians. 
The  fly  supplies  an  interesting  series  of^ abjecls. 
Besides  the  compound  eye,  the  antenns,  the 
Toot,  and  the  spirades,  the  proboscis  of  a  fly  is  a 
thing  to  vronoer  at.  It  is  more  complicated 
thfui  the  tnmk  of  an  elephant.  A  port-ion  of 
thid  proboscis  acts  as  a  lip ;  in  addition  to  its 
lancets,  a  fly  lias  teeth;  yes,  naX  teetb,  like 
notched  chisels,  and  as  plain  as  tuke-stavea,  if 
yon  only  know  where  to  look  for  twm. 

With  these  claims  on  oar  interest,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that,  in  countries  not  too 
much  infested  with  them,  fli^  should  have  had 
their  patrons  and  protectors.  Not  to  mentiw 
the  Iiulian  hospitals  for  insects,  a  compassioiiate 
damsel  is  described  u  delighting  to 

Save  drowning  flies  that  float  along  tlia  strum. 

A  toper  invites  a  joUy  fly  to  take  a  cheeTful 

dixip  with  him : 

Eager,  busy,  curious  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  oi  I. 

Unele  Totn"  had  not  the  heart  to  retalitUe 
on  a  fly.  "  Gq,"  sqrs  h^  one  di^  at  dinner, 
to  an  ovetaown  one  which  had  tormented  him 
cruelly  all  dinner-tune.  "  Go,"  says  h^,  lifting 
up  the  sash  and  opening  his  hand  to  let  it 
escape;  "go,  poor  devil,  get  thee  gone;  vrhy 
shoutd  I  hurt  thee  F  This  world  surely  is  vride 
enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me." 

Shandean  forbearance  would  be  very  well,  if 
the  flies  would  sll  agree  to  go  one  way  and  let 
us  go  another.  But  they  are  far  too  tenacious 
of  their  rights,  to  make  any  such  a  barguu. 
As  insects  are  the  first  colonists  of  desert 
islands,  so  will  they  be  their  latest  inhabitants, 
picking  the  bones  of  the  last  human  sur- 
vivor. Intrusivuiess  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic  of  flies,  from  the  flies  that  buu  about 
the  sid:  man's  chamber,  to  the  flies  that  commit 
suicide  by  hundreds  in  cream-jugs,  honey-pots, 
and  treacle-tubs.  Who  was  it  that  made  a 
brazen  fiy  which,  when  wound  up,  went  bounc- 
ing about  the  room  Uke  any  other  free-and-easy 
flyP  There  was  no  need  to  make  flies  more 
brazen  than  they  are.  They  impudently  intrude 
themselves  at  the  feasts  of  the  ^ntrv  and  no- 
bility :  even  of  the  very  Pope  himself,  who  is 
supposed  always  to  dine  alone. 

rlies,  nnfoitunstely,  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
leave  either  ourselves  or  our  domestic  animals 
at  peace.  The  humming  of  a  fiy,  says  Pascal, 
will  disturb  the  thoughts  of  the  gravest  philoso- 
pher. Woman's  temper  is  especially  apt  to  be 
put  out  by  these  win^  nuisances.  They  make 
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oar  liocses  reatrre  and  skittish ;  they  tease  our 
•  cows  into  a  feTsr,  catting  of,  at  the  fountain- 
head,  a  proper  supply  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Tbey  prevent  our  sheep  from  fatting,  and  our 
cold  meat  from  keepiug.   They  defilB  our  pic- 
tnre- frames,  furniture,  and  paper  hangings. 
Iber  vony  muses  uid  ho^ital  doctors  to 
j  dotl^  hj  preTentinj;;  sleep,  conTerting  patients 
into  liring  pr^,  aod  dianging  curable  wonnds 
I  isto  incurable  sores.    Academies,  learned  ao- 
{.  cieties,  and  institutions,  would  be  doing  no 
■|   man  than  their  duty  if  they  offered  prizes  for 
j   the  diseoTeiy  of  effectual  and  practical  modes 
I  of  deatioring  erery  fly  that  dares  to  enter  any 
dwellhig-fioase,  stable,  or  hospit-al.   We  can 
{   quite  understand  the  sava^^  pleasure  the  Em- 
I   pettv  Domitian  took  in  killing  flies,  although,  as 
an  imperial  hobby,  he  carried  it  a  little  too  far. 
I   Tbe  saying, "  Who  is  nith  tlie  Emperor  F"  "  No- 
I    bodk ;  not  even  a  fly,"  commemorates  his  skill 

ai  a  fly-kilfer. 
{      But  llie^  in  onr  &voured  islands,  give  com- 
I  pintndy  trifling  anoOTanoe.  In  S^n,  Italy, 
ad  eeitain  parts  of  France  where  the  olive 
I  gnnr^  they  oonstitnte  the  greatest  pU^e  of 
ufe.  Not  only  do  they  bite  uid  sting;  they 
t  baza,  torment,  and  devour  you  alive.  Your  ejes, 
mootfa,  ears,  and  uose,  are  filled  with  them. 
Ilmr  swinn  and  duster  about  every  sort  of 
■  ettule.    They  attai^  frait,  sugar,  uid  milk, 
bv  myriads  aiM  hundreds  of  myriads.  Arthur 
Toang  speaks  of  places  where  it  was  impossible 
to  take  a  meal  without  having  a  person  in  atten- 
dance witii  nothing  else  to  do  hut  to  drive  away 
the  flies.   He  beOeved  that,  if  he  bad  a  farm 
there,  he  could  annually  manure  four  or  five 
acres  with  dead  flies.    You  enter  a  dining- 
room,  to  behold  the  tablecloth  Uack,  the  ceiling 
M  biaek,  the  sideboard,  plates,  dishes,  and  loaves, 
I,  all  bbi^    The  waiter  who  introduces  you, 
I  circs  a  forioos  wfaisk  w^  his  napkin,  and  the 
'  Mackncas,  rising,  forms  a  black  cloud  in  the  air. 
He  opens  a  window  and  redoubles  his  on- 
slanrtt,  and  a  portion  of  the  swarm  streams  out. 
He  ooMS  the  window  complaoently,  and  serves 
yoor  £uier ;  but  every  time  be  opens  the  door 
!   the  flood  (A  flies  streams  in  again,  and  long 
before  you  have  finished  yonr  repast  every  exiled 
,    fly  has  retoined,  bringing  with  him  some  out- 
"  door  companion  to  puitSce  of  the  feast.  The 
infiictioii,  perhajn,  is  not  too  severe  on  a  people 
i  who  shoot  nightingales  and  swallows ;  but  it  it 
',  hard  upon  the  innocent  traveller,  who  has  been 
broQgfat     to  respect  robin  redbreasts. 

iSe  Bseana  of  destroying  flies  an  few.  No 
gOB  has  been  ' made  tor  shooting  flies,  nor 
.  will  it  pay  to  treat  them  like  wolves  and  set 
a  price  upon  their  heads.  If  you  decoy  them 
to  tiieir  death  with  treacherous  sweets,  you 
attnct  more  flies  than  you  kill.  To  divert 
the  atteotion  ctf  flies  from  ripening  wall-fniit, 
beer  and  sugar  in  open-montbed  bottles  is  a 
nose  tempting  trap  than  mere  sugar  and  water ; 
a  noonfal  of  gin  increases  the  efficacy.  A  simple 
and  effectiul  way  of  protecting  apricots  and 
peadies  bom  flies  and  wasps,  is  to  wrap  each 
nit  s^iazatdy,  in  coarse  tow  or  wool  Arseni- 


cal and  other  mineral  mixtures  expose  yon 
to  tlie  ri^  of  poisoning,  if  not  yourself  and  ' 
friends,  at  least  tout  favourite  cat.   Canvas  i 
or  wire-work  blinds  fitted  to  the  open  window 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  a  joint  in  a 
meatHsafe.   Hosquito  curtains,  adapted  to  the 
same,  give  an  apartment  the  air  oi  a  lying-in 
room  or  a  private  asylum.  Chloride  of  lime  will  ' 
send  away  flies,  and  even  mice;  but  it  ruins 
your  pictures  and  yonr  lungs.  Cm^ed  laurel- 
leaves,  tobacco-smok^  andoamj^ior,  impr^oat-  > 
ing  an  atmosphere,  are  as  noxious  to  man  as 
tbey  are  to  man's  insect  enemies.  ' 

We  have  all  seen  scare-crows.   An  ineeuious  ' 
Florentine  gentleman  has  communicatea  to  the  ' 
world,  a  scare-fly.  He  hangs  outside  his  window  | 
a  net  with  meshes  large  enough  for  three  or  four  | 
flies  to  pass  through ;  yet  not  a  single  fly  dares  ' 
to  venture  past  the  net.   Perhaps  they  take  it 
for  the  web  of  some  gigantic  spider.   The  com- 
municator heard  that  t£e  monks  of  a  neighbour- 
ing convent  had  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  mode 
of  protection.   An  artbt  residing  in  Rome  con- 
flrmed  the  taetf  stating  that,  with  the  net  out- 
side, he  could  lesTO  his  windows  open,  fearless 
of  injury  from  flies.   To  ensure  success,  light 
must  enter  the  room  on  one  side  onl^. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
Dr.  Stanley  gives  the  result  of  his  own  personal 
experimento.  He  got  made,  nets  of  vanons  co- 
lours, whose  meshes  varied  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  These  nets 
were  stretched  before  the  two  windows  of  a 
room  especially  infested  by  flies  (principally 
blue-botues),  which  were  attracted  by  clematis 
and  honeysuckle  trained  against  the  wall.  To 
keep  out  the  flies,  the  windows  had  been  always 
shut,  even  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
As  soon  as  the  nets  were  in  their  pUc^  the  in- 
convenience dismpeared ;  the  air  pen^rated 
freely;  the  flies  kept  outside :  no  tj  presumed 
to  pass  through  the  net  On  openins  a  door 
which  led  to  an  adjoining  room,  the  flies  reco- 
vered their  natural  impuoence,  and  immediately 
passed  the  net.  When  driven  ont  of  the  room, 
they  dashed  against  the  upper  panes  of  glass, 
resolutely  avoiding  the  net.  Another  very  light 
net  was  made,  with  meshes  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide ;  the  tliread  was  almost  invisible,  and  in  no 
way  hindered  either  the  light  or  the  view  of  o^t-  ■ 
side  objects.  A  few  wasps  were  all  that  at-  i 
tempted  to  pass  through  the  meshes. 

Herodotus  alludes  to  this  mode  of  keeping  off 
insects.  The  Egyptians^  he  says,  who  inhabit 
marsh  land,  make  use  of  towers  as  a  refuge  from 
fhegiutts.  Ascending  these,  they  sleep  in  peace;  j 
for  gnats,  from  the  nature  of  their  wiiu;3,  are  I 
unable  to  fly  very  high.  **Bnt  the  people  who 
live  arouud  the  marshes  have  discovered  another 
mode  of  escaping  persecution.  Everv  man  pos- 
sesses a  net,  with  which  he  catches  nsh  during 
the  day.  At  night,  he  hangs  the  same  net  round 
bis  bed,  slips  under  it,  and  sleeps  undis- 
turbed. If  he  slept  in  a  linen  or  woollen  gar- 
ment, the  gnats  would  bite  tliroagh  the  cloth ; 
but  thej  do  not  attempt  to  attack  him  through 
the  net.    Herodotus  does  not  mention  whether 
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be  waa  aware  that  nets  liad  a  similar  effect  in 
intinnidatiDg  flies.  We  ma;  assunM  tltst  the 
nets  voTQ  d;  horses  in  Biimnio'  are  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  other  day,  the  Empress  of  the  French 
passed  over  to  tlie  sankm  of  Acdimatiwtioii  a 
present  made  her  of  a  ooujile  of  lemaricable  fly 
destroyers.  They  are  a  pair  of  living  Oaiurates 
phalenoides  (commonly  CH)i«'d  Sunbiras,  or  litt^ 
rose  peacocks,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
pluma^),  from  the  savaanalis  of  Guiana,  where 
tiiey  hve  on  insects.  It  is  curious  to  see  these 
birds  slyly  stealing  np  to  a  flv>  and  then  taking 
aim  at  and  catching  it  with  their  bill,  which  is 
as  slender fis  that  of  a  snipe,  and  supported  by  & 
neck  as  long  as  a  curlew's.  It  la  trnggested 
that  they  will  prove  extremely  weful  (when 
acclimated  and  propagated)  for  clearing  apart- 
ments of  superfluo'is  flies.  It  will  rest  with 
the  housekeeper  to  detennine  whether  the  re- 
medy be  not  vone  thu  the  evil:  seeing  that 
the  littlerose  peacocks  may  make  more  dirt  and 
disturbance  than  the  tnaects  they  cstdL 

Emally,  madam,  flies  are  sometimes  found  en- 
closed in  the  middle  of  a  lump  of  ember ;  tlie 
worthless  insect  is  thus  converted  into  avaluable 
specimen.  Just  so,  these  fugitive  sentences,  of 
httle  importance  in  themselves,  are  preeerved  by 
the  pages  between  vrhioh  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  lie. 


PANTALOON. 

I  AH  a  pantaloon,  lean  and  slippered,  and  fast 
sinking  into  that  last  stage  when,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  I  shall  be  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste, 
sans  evcTything.  At  present,  thank  Heaves,  I 
can  see  nref  ty  well  vitb  my  spein,  and  as  to 
teeth  ana  taste,  I  have  more  of  both  than  is 
quite  oourenient.  I  have  a  mighty  fine  taurte  for 
a  roast  dndc,  but  it's  seldom  that  such  a  delicacy 
comes  my  way.  Seldom,  did  I  say  ?  Nerer.  I 
haven't  tasted  roast  duck  these  seven  year, 
not  since  Joey  took  this  public-house.  Joey  ^ve 
a  jollification  on  that  occasion,  and  well  he  might, 
to  me  at  least.  I  played  pantaloon  to  Joey's 
clown,  off  and  on,  for  nigh  nve-and-thirty  years, 
and  he  had  a  heavy  hand — a  heavy  foot  too.  He 
was  always  very  rough  at  liis  business.  If  I 
missed  the  slap,  Joey  would  give  me  a  real  one, 
a  regular  stinger;  and  the  people  in  the  front  liked 
the  real  tbinj*  best.  Hey  always  langhed  more 
at  the  real  thing,  and  that  encouraged  Joey  to 
do  the  real  thins.  Onc^  when  he  nearly  broke  my 
back  with  the  barber's  abutter,  the  gtuleiy  went 
into  r^nlar  convnlsioBS,  and  shouted  Encore." 
Joey  was  for  doing  it  again ;  but  I  wouldn't  have 
it.  This  half  mi^er  style  of  thhi^  was  what 
Joey  called  boldinj^  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
but  I  didn't  sec  it.  I've  had  an  awful  life 
with  Joey,  and  that's  the  truth.  He  has  kicked 
and  cuffed  and  battered  me  into  what  I  am — a 
shaky  old  pantaloon,  stiff  at  the  joints  and  weak 
about  the  small  of  the  back — scarcely  worth  my 
salt,  even  outside  a  booth.  But  Joey — Joey 
keeps  this  first-class  public  that  we're  now  in,  and 
Joey  drives  his  own  gig,  and  wears  a  big  diamond 


nas;  on  bis  finger,  and  carries  a  gold  watch  th^ 
cost  forty  guineas,  with  a  lar^  gold  chain  that 
spreads  out  all  over  his  beautiful  criaiBon-velvet  j 
waistcoat,  and  makes  him  look  like  a  Duke.  Tee, 
like  a  Duke.  On  Sunday^  when  he  drives  down  | 
the  Bdeeware-toad  in  his  giff^  Joey  looks  like  tiie  | 
Dukel  saw  gOKptnthebawxuiuongwitb  lin.  | 
Graham.  ] 

Joey  has  been  a  Iwkv  dog  all  throof^.  He 
married  a  lady — a  real  lady,  and  no  mistake —  ' 
far  superior  to  Joey.  She's  one  of  those  deli- 
cate creatures  that  lies  a-bed  half  the  day ;  but 
when  she  does  get  up,  she  can  speak  Frendiaud  j 
play  the  piano,  lite  a  good  'un.  Sbe  don't  often 
come  into  tlie  bar  until  evening;  when  the  gas 
is  lighted ;  and  then  she  looks  like  the  Intsoene 
in  a  pantomune.  She's  a  n^lar  walking  bUie 
of  triumph,  with  diamonds— real  ones.  Ah ! 
It  makes  me  think  when  I'm  a-slttinf;  bere 
in  this  jng  and  bottle  departmeat,  smoking  my 
pipe  and  seeing  them  glittering  bigers  (tf  nen 
drawing  me  hau  a  pint  of  the  beat  porter!  "Iat* 
UfM  me."  1  says  to  myadf,  '*'what  a  tfaiDg  is 
Fortun!"  Joey  and  me  started  together.  Inad 
the  best  headpiece  of  the  two :  that  was  allowed. 
I  had  a  bit  of  schooling— Joey  had  never  a  morseL 
;  I  could  do  the  high  trap  leap,  cleaner  than  Joey. 
I  wasn't  quite  so  good  at  the  hornpipe ;  but  I 
could  dance  it,  and  play  the  tune  on  t&e  fiddle  at 
tlie  same  time ;  and  Joey  he  couldn't  play  a  bit. 
But  look  at  us  now !  Joey  is  down  at  Homs^- 
wood  House,  pigeon-shooting,  togged  oat  to 
tht  nines,  drinking  champt^e  with  swelli,  and 
flashing  his  diamcmds  and  Ms  gold  diains  with 
the  best  of  them ;  while  here  am  I,  a  sitting  on 
this  here  barrel  enjoying  the  only  luxury  lean 
affbrd — half  a  pint  of  pwter  and  a  pipe,  with  the 
privilege  <^  bong  allowed  to  ehat  with  Madame 
Follonio.  Here  she  oomes,  now  that  tfae  sns  is 
turned  on.  Look  at  her  rings!  Dcm't  they  glitter 
beaukful  whm  she  f a^  hold  of  the  ivory  Candle 
of  the  beer  engine  and  passes  them  backwuds  and 
forwards  under  the  l^^F  FoUoiuo  am't  Joey's 
right  name,  of  course ;  be  took  it  just  as  I  took 
the  name  of  I^vanti  There  was  a  rage  for 
foreigners  when  we  were  in  tie  country  tocher, 
some  five^nd-twenty  years  ago.  A  lot  ofsprites 
and  contortionists  come  over  and  called  them- 
selves Signor  this  and  Herr  that ;  and  they 
were  all  the  go.  At  that  time,  Joey  and  I  were 
engaged  to  go  to  London,  to  the  Bower,  to  play 
in  the  pantomime  at  Christmas,  and  I  says  to 
Joey,  "  Let's  be  foreignera,  Joey,  and  ohapn  our 
names;  I'll  be  a  Signor  and  yoa  bo  a  Herr." 
"No,  no,  bang  it,'*^B(^«  Jow,  Tli  be  the 
Signor,  and  you  be  the  Herr.*'  "Very  well," 
I  says,  "  I  dont  mind"— Jocr  always  had 
the  best  of  it— "you  be  tie  »gnor  if  yon 
like.  Now  what  snail  vra  change  onr  names 
tof"  "Oh,'*  says  Joey— he  always  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance— "let  it  be  somethiiur 
hte  onr  own  names,  in  case  anybody  should 
leave  us  a  iegsoy."  "Good,"  aays  I,  though 
I  wasn't  much  afraid  of  that  myself.  After 
a  long  consultation  and  madi  twisting  and 
turning  about  of  oar  names,  it  was  settled 
between  ns  that  "Joe  Follard"  sboold  be 
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Bara"  into  "  Heir  Devanti." 
I     Tias  ms  the  turning-point  m  oar  foitimsi 
I  at  least  not  my  foitimg»  bat  JoejV  Mine 
'  vcBD  ili  nisforUuia  and  no  fault  m  mj  own 

BcitlKr.  Ton  kmov  what  my  (minioii  of  Joe^  is. 

Be  lin^  »  bad         ;  but  be  has  w>  beadpiece, 

aad  be  can't  [day  tbe  fiddle  and  dance  the  hom- 

K'pe  at  the  same  tune.  Tm  not  a  bit  conceited ; 
Lt  I  alvays  was  a  better  man  than  Joej,  and  I 
am  nre  as  I'm  born,  tbat  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
'  Hkc  nhieky  turn  np  of  a  halfpeouy,  X  ahouldn't 
!  be  a  shtiBg  here  bow  on  this  oarrel,  drinking  of 
bnmUe  potter.  I  sboold  be  down  at  Hornse;- 
'  wood  House  pigeon-fibooting  and  drinking 
ehampegne  vith  swells~4bat'fi  vhere  I  sboulH 
be.  I  can  see  Ibftt  iiatal  half  penny  now.  It 
vaa  a  Friday — almya  an  anlucky  day  with 
I  me  and  it  was  the  hut  remaining  coin  of  my 
vec^a  mlaiy,  wkicb,  b«^  tliw  at  Barnsley,  I 
seeAi't  tA  ytm,  wasn't  beavy  to  carry  borne. 
I  bad  beeo  tmoa^  the  halfpenny  over  and  look- 
ing it  it  all  tin  altanuwn*  finr  there  was  notbii^ 
I  oobU  mod  it  in,  but  apples  or  sweet- 
staC  and  I  did  not  care  about  them.  It  was  an 
old  Qeorge  the  Third  halfpenny,  worn  as  smooth 
as  a  button  on  tbe  Woman  aide,  and  with  uothlog 
kit  for  tbe  Ktogfs  head  on  the  other,  but  a 
little  Tonnd  bolge  in  tbe  copper  like  a  sun 
Ulster  on  a  brown  door.  I  should  know  that 
U^Moay  again,  amoa^  a  thousand.  I  have 
reason.  After  the  peiiormances  that  night, 
Joey  and  I  got  talking  about  our  London  en- 
figement  We  wen  to  go  up  in  the  seoimd 
w«k  in  Deoember  to  arrange  the  oomic  business 
Md  idiBane.  Now,  I  wias  very  anxious  about 
«■£  peial  It  wn  an  ammgement  between 
■Joey  and  me  in  the  eotintry  Aat  we  should 
pbyciown,  time  about.  When  Joey  played  it 
at  one  tamrn,  it  was  my  turn  to  play  it  at  tbe 
■est  town;  and  tfaen  Joey  played  pantaloon.  At 
Banal  ay,  Joey  was  {di^fuig  clown.  Tlie  next 
fJbce  wDold  be  London ;  so  I  says  to  Joey, "  It's 
my  t«m  to  ph^  elown  next."  Joey  liad  his 
hnad  in  tbe  basin  then,  washing  off  the  paint,  and 
ht  £dn*t  answer.  I  repeated  tbe  words,  "  It's 
WKj  torn  to  play  clown  next  time,  Joey."  I  never 
kaerw  Joej  to  take  such  a  long  time  to  wash  off 
tbe  paiat  before.  He  k^t  on  slonaing  and 
pnffiag  and  guttering,  just  like  a  porpoise, 
tad  I  tboaght  be  tooidd  never  have  dona.  At 
kmt  he  took  his  head  out  of  the  basin  and  began 
4nw  fawelf.  *'  Yon  heaid  what  I  said.  Joey  F" 
"Ol  oontae  I  HA,"  Joey  aays;  "your  turn 
next,  thrt'e  r^t ;  and  look  bete,  Alf,  old  boy, 

Si.sb^lmi«itk^nonDW.  We'U  see  Grandler 
ore  we  go.  ami  get  Um  to  alter  the  names 
n  tbe  bill,  aad  you  shall  play  clown  for  the 
mt  of  the  cuageinent." 

Artful  Joey  I  Tbu  waa  the  sdiraie  he  was 
wakiDg  up  under  tbe  water  in  the  baaiu.  If  I 
took  aown  bow,  it  would  be  bia  tun  when 
ve  went  to  London. 

"Ko,  no,  Joey,"  I  s^,  "none  of  that ;  I'm 
is  BO  hurry ;  I  can  wait  till  we  go  to  London, 
Joey." 

^oey  saw  that  I  was  np  to  his  sehene  and 


turned  rualy.  We  had  a  long  altercation  orer 
it,  and  at  last  Joey  began  to  brag  of  his  superior 
qualifications  for  the  part.  He  was  younger, 
he  sud,  and  was  better  at  the  hornpipe. 
"Allowed,"  said  I:  "but  you  can't  play  tbe 
iddle  with  it ;  and  rm  told  the  doublebuainesa 
U  a  great  go  in  London.**  He  oould  do  the 
stilts ;  but  I  could  walk  the  barrel.  He  could 
turn  a  double  summersault;  I  was  good  at 
Tippetywitchet  and  Hot  Codlins.  We  come  to 
high  words  and  were  nigh  breaking  up  the 
partnership,  but  Joey  suiklenly  calmed  down, 
and  said: 

"Ail,  we've  been  friends  now  some  years; 
don't  Id;  us  quarrel;  come  away  and  have  a 
drain."  So  we  went  into  the  Nag's  Head,  and 
Joey  stood  rum-s^d-water,  which  was  put  down 
to  him.  We  had  two  stiff  glasses,  and  then 
walked  away  towards  home  together.  Joey 
never  said  a  word  for  some  time,  nor  I  neither; 
but  sudden!;,  when  I  was  ooming  close  to  my 
lodging,  he  &to^>cd  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me ; 
ana  I  took  it. 

"Don't  let  m  qtiarrel,  Alf,"  he  says ;  "this 
is  a  new  start  altogether ;  let's  toss  for  it,  that's 
the  fairest  way."  And  he  grasped  my  hand 
kindlj.  I  couldn't  help  belief  touched  by  Jo^s 
frieualy  way. 

"  Agreed,"  says  I ;  "  it  u,  as  you  say,  a  new 
start,  wid  tossing  ia  as  bir  for  the  one  as  it  is 
for  the  other." 

Joey  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin,  but  he  was 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  am.  He  hadu't  got  e'er 
a  one.   I  produced  my  halfpenny. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Joey,  will  you  cry  to 
me  P" 

"All  right,"  he  says ;  and  we  drew  slose  to 
a  little  chandler'a-shqp  where  a  tallow  dip  was 
aglimmeringamoiuf  some  herringa  aiui  niusand 
ower  odds  and  ea^  in  tbe  window. 

"  Which  shall  it  be,  3(xy,  two  oat  of  three,  or 
sudden  death." 

"Sudden  death,"  says  Joey,  rather  excited, 
"  and  I  call  heads  !" 

I  threw  up  the  halfpenny,  intending  to  catch 
it,  but  it  fell  with  a  ring  on  the  pavement. 

"Hands  off!"  cries  Joey;  and  we  both  fell 
upon  our  knees  in  the  wet  to  see  what  it  was. 

"  It's  a  woman,"  I  cried  out,  before  1  saw  it  j 
for  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  I 
was  excited. 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  said  Joey ;  "  it's  a  man." 

And  tlie  tallow  dip  in  tbe  window  threw  juat 
light  enoiu^  to  show  me  the  brown  sun  Uisfer 
tut  I  bad  been  looking  at  all  the  aftemooL 
There  was  no  use  denying  it.   It  was  beads. 

"  And  I  play  clown  m  London !"  says  Joey. 

We  parted,  and  I  went  home  to  my  garret 
with  a  heaTy  heart,  to  think  what  a  fool  I  had 
been  to  tru^  to  chance,  what  I  was  entitled  to 
claim  as  a  right.  I  dreamed  that  Joey  and  me 
tossed  again,  two  out  of  three,  and  that  I  won : 
but  the  morning  brought  back  tbe  memory  of 
the  halfpenny  lying  head  upwards  on  the  stones 
underneath  the  chandler's  window.  Joey  was 
to  play  clown,  in  London. 

We  had  a  spare  week  after  the  end  of  our 
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engaf^ent  at  Banulef,  and  I  went  to  see  some 
relations  at  Corentrjr,  promising  to  meet  Joey 
on  a  certaia  da;  at  a  public-hoase  close  by  the 
Bower.  I  met  him  on  the  eTenins  appoint«d. 
He  was  in  the  parlour,  surrounded  by  a  lot  of 
people,  smoking  and  drinlcing  and  listening  with 
all  their  ears  to  Joey.  I  could  see,  too,  that 
they  were  feasting  their  eyes  upon  him.  I  wasn't 
nr^aied  for  the  chanffe  in  Joey's  appearance. 
He  was  U^ged  oat  in  nnt-rate  s^le,  in  a  ahagey 
white  great-coat  with  a  velvet  coUar.  He  hada 
large  ring  on  his  finger  too,  and  stads  in  his  shirt 
front,  and  a  watch-guard  that  looked  as  good  as 
gold.  Joey  had  brated  me  again.  I  had  never 
giren  my  appearance  a  thought,  and  though  I 
had  my  beat  things  on,  I  look^  shabby  and  mean 
by  the  side  of  Joey.  However,  he  greeted  me 
kmdly  in  the  old  way,  and  introducea  me  to  the 
company  by  mj  new  name  :  "  Herr  Devanti,  the 
Pantaloon,  said  Joey,  with  a  magnificent  wave 
of  the  hand,  "  my  friend  and  fellow  artist.  He 
will  play  pantaloon  to  me  at  the  Bower."  The 
company  made  way  for  me ;  but  I  felt  it  was 
only  because  I  was  a  friend  of  Signer  Follooio's. 
I  could  see  that  Joey  was  a  great  gun  among 
them  already. 

We  eome  oat  at  the  Bower  and  made  a  hit, 
bot  JoCT  was  the  fiiTonrite;  for,  yon  see,  the 
olown  always  has  the  best  of  it,  however  good 
tlie  pantaloon  mar  be.  I  often  heard  the  boys 
in  uie  street  talking  about  the  pantomime. 
They  said,  "  Ain't  Sinior  Pollonio  a  stonning 
clown!"  but  the;  rarely  said  anytlung  about  me. 
When  ai^body  did  say  anything  alraut  me,  it 
was :  "  Devanti  is  good  as  pantaloon."  And 
then  some  one  else  would  answer,  "Yes — he 
ain't  bad." 

Joey  carried  all  before  him.  The  clown,  don't 
you  see,  lias  the  upper  hand  in  the  piece.  He 
makes  fan  of  ev^body,  knocks  ererybodv 
about,  even  the  police,  and  never  oomes  to  mucu 
barm  himself.  This  sort  of  character,  it  seems 
to  me,  always  gets  well  thou^t  of  in  the  world. 
It's  the  way  in  our  profession  at  any  rate,  and 
I  dare  say  it's  the  same  in  other  things.  Well, 
I  shouldn't  complain  of  that  if  it  didn't  rob 
others  of  their  due.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talent,  when  it's  only  used  to  be  scored  off?  [f 
Joey  Grimaldi  himself  had  tossed  up  for  his  line 
and  won  pantaloon,  I  don't  believe  we  should 
ever  have  heard  of  him.  It's  like  skittles. 
You  talk  about  the  man  who  gets  the  floorers, 
but  you  never  think  of  the  pins.  And  yet  the 
pins  are  something ;  if  they  don't  stand  up  right 
to  be  hit,  they  won't  gp  down.  I  was  in  for  it 
from  that  Teir  ni|;ht  that  I  played  pantaloon  at 
the  Bower.  I  tned  hard  to  get  a  clown's  en- 
fntgement  afterwards,  but  it  was  no  go.  I  might 
just  as  well  have  tried  for  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
Dury.  It  had  gone  forth  in  London — "Herr 
Devanti,  the  Pantaloon."  And  pantaloon  I  was 
doomed  to  remain. 

I  soon  got  reconciled  to  my  fate ;  but  panta- 
looning  is  bad  for  a  man's  spirits,  bad  for  his 
manners,  bad  for  his  opinion  of  himself.  Clown- 
ine  is  different ;  downins  brings  a  man  out- 
makes  him  hold  op  Ilia  uead*  and  feel  himself 
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somebody  as  he  walks  the  streets.  It  gives  him 
confidence,  or,  perhaps,  what  some  might  call 
cheek.  Lor*,  you  should  have  seen  how  Jocj 
improved  after  a  month  of  good  salary  and  sue- 
cess  at  the  Bower.  He  come  out  a  tremendous 
swell.  Such  glossy  hats,  with  braid  all  round 
them !  Such  fluffy  white  great-coats  !  Sack 
jewellery !  Alt  the  young  women  about  tlie 
neighbourhood  were  m  love  with  him.  I  might 
have  dressed  out  too,  and  I  thought  of  doing  it 
once,  bat  I  soon  lost  heart.  Ifutthatitwim't 
for  a  pantaloon  to  be  a  swell.  People  didn't 
seem  lo  care  about  staring  after  the  pantaloon. 
And  yet  I  was  as  well  mue  and  as  good4ooking 
as  Joey.  But  the  pantalooning  wonc  takes  the 
pride  and  spirit  out  of  s  man.  At  least  it  did 
out  of  me,  and  I  think  you'll  find  it  will  out  of 
you,  if  you'll  try  it  yourself.  Moat  pantaloons 
are  about  the  same.  It  wasn't  long  before  I 
found  myself  carrying  mv  stage  .life  out  into  the 
streets  with  me,  sot&t  the  folks  said  they  could 
tell  I  was  pantaloon  bv  my  walk.  As  for  Joey, 
I  have  known  him  to  he  taken  for  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford.  You  should  have  seen  how  he 
used  to  swell  ap  and  down  Bow-street  on  Satur- 
days among  seeay  actors  waiting  aboat  there  for 
tbe^iosttowaUc;  and  how  the  poor  devik  used 
to  look  at  turn  and  admire  him.  Lor*  bless  you, 
I've  known  a  lea^ng  man,  oat  of  collar,  say 
"sir"  to  Joey. 

After  that  unlucky  turn  up  of  the  balfpeimy 
Joey  had  the  best  of  me  in  everything.  Ifc 
was  applauded  by  the  public,  petted  oy  the 
hangers-on  about  the  theatre,  treated  bv  the 
sweUs,  and  admired  by  all  the  women.  And  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  he  always  got  a  much 
larger  salary  than  I  did.  The  clown  always  gets 
more  money  than  the  pantaloon.  A  manager 
scarcely  takes  the  pantaloon  into  account.  If 
he  gets  a  good  clown,  that's  all  he  troubles  him- 
self about.  He  trasta  to  the  down  to  Aad  his 
own  pantaloon,  as  he  finds  his  own  wigs  and  his 
own  shoes.  'Diere  was  just  one  thiag,  only  one, 
in  which  I  rather  got  the  better  of  Joey,  and  ru 
leavevou  to  judge  if  Ihave  reason  to  rqoice  over 
it.  now  mind  j  I  doa't  say  a  word  myself,  one 
way  or  another.  One  season,  a  good  man^  years 
ago  now,  Joey  and  I  both  fell  in  love  witn  the 
columbine.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  and  clever,  and 
as  good  as  she  was  both.  Joey  courted  her  all  be 
knew,  and  so  did  I ;  but.spit^offineclotbesand 
diamond  rings,  she  preferred  m^  and  we  were 
married.  Poor  thing,  she  has  been  disabled  from 
dancing  for  some  years  past,  by  the  rheumatics ; 
but  she  is  the  mother  of  my  children,  and  she 
has  always  worked  hard  when  she  coold,  and 
she  is  a  good  soul  as  ever  tived.  Joey  didn't 
speak  to  me  for  a  year  after  I  married  her,  'till 
one  night  he  came  into  mj  dressing-room — I 
dressea  with  the  supers — and  showed  me  a  piiik 
three-cornered  note  that  a  lady  had  sent  round 
to  him  from  the  bmes.  It  was  an  invitation  to 
go  and  see  her  at  her  own  bouse.  I  heard  no- 
tiiing  more  of  this  for  a  month,  when  Joey  come 
in  again  one  night,  and  said : 

"Alf,  old  boy,  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

«WhotoP"  saysL 
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Smj%  he,  **Tbe  hAj  as  sent  the  letter  nrand 
from  the  haxea.  She  will  liave  me ;  and  she's 
IKiod-looknig,  Air ;  skin  like  alabaster"  (alablaster 

i  joe;  ahnjs  cdled  it,  for  he  vaa  no  scholar  and 
vnt  now)*^  "and  she  has  plenty  of  monc^  and 

I  keeps  her  carriage.*' 

It  VBS  true  what  Joe;  said.  There's  the  very 
ladj  across  the  bar  there,  with  the  cUamond 

i  nngs  a  gtitterine  on  her  fingers.  Joey  married 
bcr — or  ntber  she  married  Joey— and  Joe^  went 
tht  pace  with  her  money,  bat  drew  up  jnst  in 
time  to  settle  down  in  this  snug  public-house, 
dmog  the  best  over-the-counter  trade  in  the 
ceigfibooriiood.  Joey  will  be  home  presently  to 
supper.  I  heer  the  missus  (Madame  Follonio 
they  call  her)  tell  the  girl  to  put  the  phea- 
sant down  to  the  fire,  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
Ob  jts ;  Joej  askea  me  to  supper  sometimes, 
heVj^ood  for  that ;  but  he  won't  to-ni^ht.  He'll 
be  tired  with  his  day's  pigeon-shooting  among 
swdls.  Nerer  nund,  I  have  a  bit  of  cheese  ana 
an  onioo  in  the  cupboard  at  home.   That's  not 

,  a  gnnd  rapper,  I  know,  but  then  my  basiness 
airt  like  Joey's.  Sweetstuff  and  toys  ain't  so 
profitable  as  they  were.  The  children  have 
larthings'-worths  now-a^ys.  It's  nearly  all 
fartbings*-worih8,  and  its  very  aggravating  when 
you're  got  up  a  ladder  at  the  risk  of  your 
Deck,  to  take  down  a  bribing  kite  from  the 
top  ihd^  to  see  the  kid  change  its  mind  and 
nu  oat  ai  the  dup  to  bw  apples  at  the 
other  shop  over  *bt  way.  Wdl !  The  bread 
.  and  diccse  mi^t  havelieen  pheasant  if  that 
nnlocky  halfpeninr  had  turned  np  a  wonum. 
Miffkt,  did  I  sa?>  Hnatl  I  tell  yon.  I  am 
certain  oC  it 


BLUE  LIQHTNING. 

O,  THE  dAT8  when  fitat  I  knew 
TIm  lightning  bins 

Of  tlut  l»igfate7el 
It  maeU  m%  ?et  it  did  act  kill. 
Bat  Kith  »  Ic^ier  life  did  fill, 
A  life  that  cotdd  not  die — 
As  tkat  I  thongbt:— 0,  rapture  rare, 
When  I  was  fbnd,  and  she  was  fairt 

•  O,  tba  days  when  oft  I  knaw 
Tlwboaesrdew 

Of  that  bright  lip  I 
JHy  bee-like  kiwes  deeply  soo^t 
The  rosy  petals — oectu-frati^t — 

Eaduntnumt  In  esiA  sip  I 
O,  raptua  wUdl  0,  taptnie  rare! 
Whn  ihs  WH  f^tbf  nl,  find,  and  fiur. 

O,  the  &tal  hoar  I  knew 
lite  Ugfatning  Uoe 

Was  fraught  -with  death.— 
The  ice-b<dt  clove  my  heart  in  twain  I 
I  ihink  I  ne'er  can       again  : — 

For  tho'  I  still  have  breath, 
Hy  life  u  naught  tince  that  cold  gleam 
Snoto  the  warm  fount  and  froze  the  strnun. 

O,  die  ftUi  boo- 1  knew 
ThepalUd  bne 


Of  lips  once  blight  I 
Love-laden  lips  of  days  gone  byi 
3on  poison  now  to  Hd  me  die^ 

As,  with  a  tremor  Blight, 
They  drt^p'd  the  deadly  irfwds ! — I  knew 
Tliat  I  was  wrong'd,  and  she  nntrue. 


PICTUKE-WOKDS. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  biographies  of 
TuoKAS  Caxpbell  an  aeeount  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poem  entitled  Lochiel's  Warning. 
When  desoibing  how  the  Camerons  should  bo 
seen  strewn  in  iieaps  of  shun  upon  the  battle- 
field, the  wizaid  nj»  t 

Like  oecan-waads  heapad  on  the  snrf-baatan  shore. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  many  eorrectitms 
that  the  line  attained  that  excellence.  In  tho 
earlier  copies  of  the  poem  it  was  written 
Uke  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  tempested  shore. 

A  critical  friend  suggested  that  the  line  would 
be  m<ffe  melodious  if  written 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  storm-beaten  shore, 
and  ikm  bj  dtaoging  the  vague  word  storm" 
for  the  pioUnial  won  "  surf,  the  poet  brought 
the  crests  of  waves  upon  his  canvas.  This  il- 
luatratiou  explains  the  writer's  view  of  the 
origin  of  woras.  Every  word  was  a  picture  at 
first,  and  when  traced  to  its  source  brings  back 
a  picture.  A  few  examples  shall  be  offered  to 
the  reader,  in  support  and  explanation  of  this. 

Iden  learned  in  word-lore  stop  when  they 
come  to  what  they  call  roots.  They  call  a  root 
anything  whatever  in  an?  laneuage,  or  group  of 
languages,  which  cannot  oe  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form.  For  example,  the  name  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  Earth,  is  derived  from  the  verb  to 
ear,  whidi  is  used  by  Shakespeare : 

To  ear  the  land  that  has  some  hope  to  grow. 
And  there  is  an  old  Saxon  adage.  "He  that 
erith  owitli  to  ere  in  hope ;"  ereing  the  land 
meaning  ploughing  it,  and  that  which  is  ploughed 
being  (»Ued  the  erd,  or  earth,  and  the  root  is 
said  to  he  the  syllule  ar.  The  Sanscrit  word 
arya  is  said  to  have  originally  meant  '*  one  who 
ploughs  or  tills,"  the  root  being  said  to  be  ar 
even  oy  persons  who  n$ij  *'ar"  ean  be  traced  to 
"  ri."  The  difficulty  is  to  explam  how  **  ar."  or 
"ri"  oame  to  stop  the  way.  The  syllable 
called  a  root  is  no  more  a  root  than  it  is  a 
foundation-stone.  It  is  a  metaphorical  and  not 
a  scientific  expression.  The  root,  we  are  told, 
is  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  in  most 
languages,  the  voice  laying  stress  upon  it 
to  man  its  importance.  Kow,  accent  is  the 
very  soul  of  pronunciation.  Professor  MoUer, 
of  Beriin,  described  accent  to  be  that  half- 
tone, or  smallest  interval  easily  perceived  by 
an  ordinary  ear  which  the  vnoe  rises  upon 
the  moat  important  syllable  of  a  word.  All, 
then,  reallj  ascertained  respecting  the  syl- 
laUes  ndled  roots,  is,  that  thev  are  the  syl- 
lables fbnnd  in  several  or  manv  languages,  and 
which  are  marked  by  the  nalf-tones.  The 
studmts  of  words  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
respecting  the  nature,  ongin,  and  number  of  the 
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syllables  called  roots,  or  ndieals^  and  those 
vtio  trace  tbem  to  fonr  hundred  wd  sixty  odd, 
laugh  at  the  reasoners  irfao  tnoe  them  up  to 
fewer,  and  especially  the  rather  too  ingenious 
gentleman  who  reduces  tliem  to  one.  This  may, 
after  all,  he  only  the  redaction  of  their  own  idea 
to  an  absurdity. 

The  writer  studies  words,  not  in  search  of 
roots,  but  to  hunt  up  old  pictures.  Words  do 
not  grow  from  roots,  and  they  are  not  nonrished 
from  roots,  like  plants.  When  we  oome  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  past,  we  are  satisfied.  The  otbtr  aaj, 
for  instance,  meeting  a  friend  whose  name  is 
Townsend.  we  askea  him  whether  be  spelt  his 
name  with  an  Ii  or  not.  and  why  he  omiUed  the 
h  P  The  substance  of  bis  was  that  the 
aspirate  made  no  differenoe:  ''Ami,"  in  the 
old  English  of  Spenser  and  Puiiaz,  meanins  a 
apoiler,  destroyer,  or  saoker ;  and  a  Townsena  or 
l^twushend  being  a  lown-sacker,  a  name  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  Saxons  as  it  was  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Here  is  a  picture  in  this  deri- 
vation, of  the  fierce  spirit  which  once  reigned  in 
Ei^land. 

Iiie  words  Scot*  and  Picts  again  carry  ns 
back  to  the  period  when  the  British  islands 
were  peopled.  The  letter  p  often  changing 
into  f,  and  ct  into  xt  or  ght,  a  Pict  is  simply 
a  fixt  man.  The  folks  wIm  settled  down  in  a 
place,  were  the  Picts ;  and  the  Scots  were  the 
folks  who  did  not  settle  down.  A  shot  is  some- 
thing thrust  out.  A  scot  was  an  oKtcast  man, 
as  a  shout  is  an  outcast  sound.  The  sum  paid 
for  an  entertainment  is  stBl  called  a  shot,  as 
it  was  when  Shakespeare  wrote  in  tlie  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona : 

For  one  shot  thon  shalt  have  two  thonsand  wMconus. 

Paying  scot  and  lot  was  paying  what  you  were 
expected  to  pay  and  allotted  to  pay.  Shot- 
free  is  still  often  pronounced  scot-free,  mean- 
ing payment  free.  Ihe  Saion  verb  is  soitau, 
to  shoot  or  tjeet.  A  skater  casts  out  his  feet, 
and  a  horse  doing  the  same  is  skittish  (not 
Scottish).  The  Ficta  were  the  tribes  who 
sooght  their  living  building  towns  near  the 
mootiis  of  rivers,  tiUing  the  land  and  oafajiuig 
the  fidi ;  the  Scots  punned  the  oonne  of  the 
monntahi  raoffes. 

What  a  wild  light  is  thrown  npon  iht  minds 
and  manners  of  our  Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
fotefatheTB,  by  the  pictures  which  are  disoover- 
able  from  tracing  toe  derivations  of  the  words 
"will"  and  "shall!"  As  everybody  knows. 
Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  misunderstand  the  dis- 
thiction  between  these  words,  eharacterisUoaUy, 
in  different  ways ;  and  Frenchmen  have  no 
means  of  expressing  these  widely  difierent 
meanings  of  the  future  tense.  Scotch  boys 
are  all  taught  at  schn^  a  riiymed  rule  of 
grammar,  wliich  is  somoaed  to  nuke  the  differ- 
ence between  will  and  shall,  clear  to  every  boy 
who  is  not  a  dunce;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
clared frankly  that  he  never  oonld  understand 
the  rule,  and  tliat  he  found  the  distinetkm  quite 
beyond  bis  comivehension.  If  the  woid<Ion  of. 
the  present  day  had  been  known  to  him,  his 


imagination  would,  we  Cioabt  not,  have  realised 
the  aifference  without  ever  afterwards  foi^ttiug^ 
it.   A  future  action  may  be  vwwed  either  as  au  ^ 
occurrence,  an  intentiou,  or  a  necessity.  The 
learned  Qrimme  proved  that  "  shall"  is  derived 
from  "  skalan,"  the  Scandinavian  word  for  the 
pain  of  death,  the  source  both  of  our  word 
"shall"  and  our  word  "kill."  The  predominant 
idea  in  the  word  shall,  is  the  notion  of  doom. 
Shall  is  Destiny  in  the  shape  of  an  auxiliary 
verb.   When  choosing  a  teem  to  express  the 
inevitable  future,  the  founders  of  the  English 
language  chose  a  term  the  most  expresuve  pos- 
sible *S  a  fatal,  unmistakable^  aiul  inevitable 
future.  As  shaJl  cnitains  the  idea  of  doom, 
will  conveys  the  notion  of  choice.  The  word 
"  wale"  means  in  the  English  language  a  rising 
part  upon  cloth,  or  skin — as  when  it  is  said  that 
the  lash  wales  the  soldier's  back ;  and  yet  the 
heart  of  the  Scotchman  is  full  of  gentleness 
when  he  says  he  intends  "to  wale  a  wife." 
Such  a  waling  being  the  faif^hest  compliment 
he  can  pay  her  sex.   The  derivation  of  tbe  word 
makes  it  curious  and  strange  enough  that  ever 
a  term  so  stem  should  have  come  to  be  em- 
ployed to  describe  an  errand  so  gentle.  The 
Saxon  word  willan  signifies  to  spring  out,  to  { 
welL   An  dd  poet  says :  i 

Thflnby  a  cfarystall  stfeam  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  dway. 
From  expressing  what  "  springs  out"  the  word 
oametoexpress  what  id  chosen,  or  picked  out. 

From  !nior,  the  god  of  the  air,  we  get  the 
word  thondsr.  Sidicule,  whidi  is  not  a  si^  <tf 
strei^th  when  employed  in  scientific  discussions, 
has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  ojnnion  that 
words  are  derived  from  the  sounds  of  nature : 
and  it  has  been  called  the  bow-wow  theory  and 
the  pooh-pooh  1  theoi;y ;  and  the  origin  of  words 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  mental  instinct  of 
primeval  man  which  has  been  lost  from  disuse. 
It  is.  we  are  told,  mere  imi^nation  that  a 
rolling  and  rumbling  noise  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  word  "  thunder,'"  such  as  the  old  Germans 
ascribed  to  their  god  Thor,  when  playing  at 
ninepins.  Thunder,  it  is  argued,  is  clearly  the 
same  word  as  the  Latin  tonitm,  the  root  of 
which  is  tan,  to  stretch,  whence  we  have  through 
the  Qreek  tonoa  our  word  tone,  tone  being  pro- 
duced by  the  stretching  and  vibrating  of  cords. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sound  of  thunder  is 
very  badly  deioiibed  as  a  rumbling  noise,  and 
that  tanyn,  taayatu,  and  tanayitnu,  the  Sanscrit 
for  thunderii^,  is  iar  from  being  a  bad  or  un- 
suggestive  verbal  imitation  of  thunder-daps 
and  rattling  peak.  The  stretching  of  cords 
names  itself  when  it  cries  twang  or  tan ;  and  it 
is  not  an  argument  of  any  weight  against  this 
view  that  from  tan  or  stretching  also  comes  the 
Latin  "  tener,"  the  French  and  English  tender 
and  tendre,  and  even  the  English  word  thin.  If 
it  ^be  mere  imagination  that  there  is  vocal 
imitation  in  thunder,  tonltru,  and  tanayitnu,  we 
must  assume  that  ^ere  is  no  imitation  in  the 
Red  Indian's  name  for  Uiunder— baimwawa. 

The  dw,  we  are  told,  does  not  bark  "bow- 
wow." Ko  naturalist  saya  it  does :  bow-wow 
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fceiDrtlw  imili^ni  which  nurserfmaidB  teach 
duUra.  and  a  snfficieatljr  close  imitation 
too,  to  nctl  the  amnul  to  mind.  Tlie  word 
do^,  agnOf  is  BOt,  it  is  aUqi;ed,  a  perfeot  verbal 
re^RKBtaticra  of  the  soiuid  emitted  by  the 
^niip"!  Bat  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  a  name 
fonned  aocordinf;  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
sevet  for  tbe  origins  of  words  amoni;  tlie  sounds 
oi  satore  ;  for,  they  say  that  in  imitating  tl>ese 
Ecnnds  notluDg  more  is  needed  than  a  soggeslion 
of  ^  ariffinu  sound— of  necessity  modified, 
altcnd,  shoTteiied,w  Bofteoed,  to  suit  the  fauman 
rake  md  ear.  Dog  is  the  FhT^ian  daus,  the 
fifeaehdogne,theTeiit<iniodoebe;  and  every  oae 
wha  chooaea  to  listen  atteotirely  to  the  bark- 
ing oC  dops  nay  hear  many  dogs  pronounee  their 
sanies  fdainiy  and  nnmistakablT.  Cat,  again, 
isBotapcHcct  of  the  soond  emitted  by  the 
carrsMDg  ligreas  of  our  househohia  when  her 
tail  is  troddea  npon.  But  the  German  Katz  is 
a  tolerabie  representatiwi  of  tlie  name  given 
beraelf  in  the  aaimal;  and  getting  rid  of  sibilants 
19  one  of  the  proeeases  always  going  on  in  the 
Utrmatiaa.  and  aiodtfioation  of  language.  The 
Saosfnil  name  for  a  cat,  marjua,  is  not,  it  is 
•aid,  aa  imitation  of  purring,  but  a  derivative  of 
*'  mnf,"  to  dean :  maijara  being  the  animal 
'^uek  cleana  liendf;  bnt  the  process  ia  more 
fiiLelj'  to  have  been  eucUy  ibe  rercrse,  and  tbe 
naiM  of  tbe  attiom  dcnved  fxom  the  sound 
nttered  hj  the  cat  whale  nerfbrming  it.  The 
bone  nwis  and  be  is  o4Ied  a  nag.  There  is  an 
animal  the  crv  of  which  is  a  whistle,  and  it  is 
catted  a  weasel  in  English,  weale  in  Saxon,  and 
vtsel  in  Gennan.  The  nursefy  name  for  the 
mnter  or  POrker  is  "piggy-wiggy,"  and  the 
X>aoHb  is  "big^ie-wiggne :"  obvum^y  enough 
tbe  name  given  itself^  the  animal  atutened  to 
adapt  ilaelf  to  hunaa  apeeoh. 

Weke :  wekc !  bo  cries  a  pig  prepared  for  the  spit, 

aaya  Aaron,  in  Tilas  Andronicos,  and  the  sound 
of  tbe  animal  when  tmdergoing  this  process  is 
BOt  isr  fmn  ita  wuBe,  vhioh  is  stiU  lasa  remote 
§nm  ito  onUMry  aqueak.  Tbe  animaia  that 
npplj  u  witb  fboo,  when  aUve  rebdn  their  Saxon 
aanca:  but  vben  they  aredead  and  prepared  for 
tbe  taUe  they  bear  l^mian  appeUatrans :  ox  be- 
coming beef,  sheep  mutton,  and  pigporl:,  except 
in  tbe  form  of  bacon.  H<^,  like  pig,  is  a  name 
derired  from  tbe  sound  natural  to  the  animal, 
"  ucli,"  which  in  Welsh  is  hioc  and  in  Persian 
^uk.  Bull  in  E^lish,  hoeuf  in  French,  boa  iu 
Latin,  bekar"  in  Hebrew,  bous  in  Qreek,  are 
all  imitattona  of  "  boo."  The  cry  of  the  female  is 
different  from  that  of  the  male,  and  "  cow"  re- 
aemblwi  it :  hence  the  name  of  the  animal  in 
aaay  languages  is  an  imitation  of  tbe  sound  she 
emits :  and  thus,  while  in  Sanscrit  a  cow  is 
edled  "  gws,"  in  Greek  tbe  land  is  called  gc, 
wad  in  German  gau,  andbenee  omuitiy,  from  Uie 
aniaial  vhieb  ttUait  aad  feeds  apon  it.  Cattle  m 
Snacrit  are  passn,  and  bence  pasture,  pastor, 
tmi  peasant.  The  coco-palm,  as  shown  some 
year*  ago  in  HonsdK^d  Words,  is  named  from 
tbe  leaemblaaee  between  ita  nu^  and  tbe  bead  of 
a  maakej  wUch  oiiei  koka 


In  every  language  there  are  sereral,  and  in 
some  a  great  many,  names  for  well-known  am- 
mals.  The  Arabians  have  one  hundred  and  sixty 
names  for  an  old  woman,  oae  huodred  ana 
twenty  for  a  hysena,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
names  for  the  lion,  the  camel,  and  the  horse. 
When  animals  were  tamed  and  trained  or  do- 
mesticated, they  were  named  after  the  uses 
made  of  them.  Jor  instance,  we  don't  know 
why  the  bominal  instrument  of  prehension 
^ould  be  called  the  hand,  from  tlie  Gothic 
hinthan  and  Latin  pr^endere,  to  seize;  but^ 
it  bcioif  so  called,  it  ia  easy  to  UBderatand 
honr  a  hautmg-horse  came  to  be  ealled  a  hun- 
ter, and  a  himtuiff.dog  a  hound.  A  bandog 
may  have  meant  a  oound-dog,  or  one  Itspt  tied 
on  account  of  its  fierceness.  Fuj^y  was 
probably  implied  to  the  little  young  doga, 
which  were  made  poupets  in  French,  or  pup- 
pets in  English,  or,  in  other  xrosis,  oliildrea's 
playthings.  A  cur,  from  the  Latin  curtus, 
short,  ia  a  curtailed  dog,  whose  tail  has  been 
eut  off  for  atrayiag  in  the  foresta.  A  greyhound 
is  a  grev  dog  used  in  hunting.  A  pug  is  a 
maukey-Iike  dog,  the  monkey  beingcaUed  ruck; 
a  tarter  is  from  the  Latin  terrarias,  an  carth- 
dog ;  a  spaniel  is  a  Spanish  dog ;  a  mongrel  is 
a  dog  of  ramgled  breed ;  yonr  lutcher  lurits  for 
gime ;  and  your  mastiff  guards  your  maison,  in 
I  French  (whence  masonry),  or  house.  Similarif, 
a  bone  is  called  pony  whm  puny,  a  oob  when 
cobby  or  stoat,  a  drayhorae  from  drawing,  a 
hack  from  hackney ;  and  the  lady's  horse  was 
called  a  palfrey  because  it  was  led  by  the  rain, 
or  par  lefrdn. 

Tbe  Halwew  name  of  the  partridge  ia  quera, 
from  its  call-note :  of  the  sparrow,  tuppor, 
from  its  chirping.  The  shrew,  or  scher-ew,  the 
mouse,  which  has  given  us  the  word  shrewd, 
and  beahrew,  utters  a  sharp  shrill  cry,  of  which 
the  name  as  pronounced  by  country  folk  is  an 
imitation.  The  rook  has  a  harsh  voice,  and  the 
Latin  vorA  for  harsh  ia  rauons,  and  the  French 
cauqne.  The  murmuring  note  of  tbe  turtle- 
dove is  its  Sebrew  name  tar.  ^e  Qie^  name 
for  a  filly  is  him^ ;  huimo  is  the  Latin  verb  for 
ne^hing;  and  dl,  like  ow  own  whinny,  are 
imitations  of  Ibe  cries  of  the  animal.  The 
Greek  verb  onkaomai  means  the  act  of  braying, 
of  which  musical  performance  it  is  an  edio: 
this  is  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  animu 
called  ane  hj  tbe  French  and  asinus  by 
Homana,  from  the  length  of  Jiis  ears,  anid  pra 
by  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  his  bray,  but 
wfaioh  retams  in  English  tbe  name  he  f^ves  him- 
self—" donkey."  Nature  lias  always  had,  and 
will  always  have,  a  large  part  in  the  formatbn  of 
language,  ■ 

The  history  of  tbe  wont  cotton,  veir  often  on 
our  lips  jtut  now,  sbova  how  a  vora  comes  to 
be  apfdied  to  difiievent  nbstanoes  in  the  ooorse 
of  centuries  in  the  faistorieal  period  and  not  at 
all  remote.  The  word  cotton  was  in  Great 
Britain  long  before  the  hairs  of  the  Qossipinm 
shrub.  Wool  was  cotton,  five  hundred  years 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  colony  of 
Germans  were  brought  over  from  the  Cn^inent 
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by  Edvard  the  Third,  and  were  set  up  at  the 
small  town  of  Mauohester,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  and  barren  conntrj,  to  spin  and  weave 
woollen  stuffs.  Shirts  were  in  those  days  woven 
of  hair,  and  gowns  were  woollen.  And  for  two 
Imndred  years  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Manchester 
were  known  to  our  aticestors  as  cotton.  The 
words  cot,  cottage,  cot-honee,  tlie  English  coast, 
and  the  French  c&te,  and  the  term  cotton,  all 
mean  thin^  laid  alongside  of  each  other,  like 
the  straw  in  thatdi,  the  fibres  in  Uiread,  and  the 
sea  and  land  on  the  shore.  Mau^  other  things 
besides  cotton  have  obtained  their  names  from 
the  way  of  working  them.  The  Romans  called 
rashes  "juncns,"  from  jungo,  I  join,  because 
they  were  ioined  together  in  hgatures  and 
cordage.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  German  colony  of  cotton 
spinners  of  woollen  stuffs,  the  hairs  of  the 
Gossipium  found  their  way  from  Turkey  into 
England,  and  were  wrought  into  Manchester 
goods.  Although  a  vegetal  had  replaced  an 
animal  material,  the  old  name  of  the  manu^. 
taring  process  stuck  to  the  new  fabric.  The 
Arabic  word  "  kutn"  having  the  same  significa- 
tion, the  name  may  be  as  <ud  as  the  process. 


POOR  UNCLE  PHILIBKRT. 
I. 

A  BOOK  has  been  published  by  M.  Oandov, 
with  the  title,  L'Oncle  Philibert.  Histoire  d'un 
Feurenx — The  History  of  a  Timorous  Man.  It 
has  a  double  purpose,  whicli  the  writer  has  skil- 
fully  combined  in  his  one  small  volume.  First, 
he  gives  a  memoir,  or  picture,  of  local  events  at 
Lure,  which  occurred  between  1800  and  1815. 
Secondly,  he  teaches  a  moral  lesson  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  whole  civilised 
world:  namely,  that  excessive  severity,  exac- 
tion, a  system  of  incessant  forcing,  applied  to 
dnldren,  is  a  cmel  and  fooUah  miswke. 

How  many  clever  and  precocious  children 
(and  young  men,  too)  have  been  poshed  on, 
and  pushed  on,  until  they  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  stand-still  by  death  or  imbecility  I  How 
many  would-have-been  wonders  have  sighed  out, 
in  full  career,  "  We  can  no  more ;  give  us  rest 
in  the  grave  i'*  This  is  the  theme  of  M.  Gan- 
don's  narrative,  and  he  is  right  in  having  taken 
it  up.  His  text  is :  True  genius  will  make  its 
way  without  being  overtasked  in  infancy. 

Uncle  Philibert  was  the  title  familiarly  given 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  by  friends  and 
neighbours,  to  the  hero  of  M.  Gandon's  story. 
He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  March,  1706. 

Philibert's  fatlier  was  a  schoolmaster,  who 
taught  his  scholars  himself  instead  of  doine  it 
by  deputT,  and  who  determined  to  make  of  nis 
own  diila  a  pupil  ouite  out  of  the  common  way ; 
consequently,  he  oetermined  to  begin  in  good 
time.  Unfortunately,  Philibert's  father  was 
excessively  and  unduly  severe.  His  pupils  oc- 
casionally complained  to  their  riarents ;  the 
schoolmaster,  on  receiving  a  rebuke  which  was 
too  often  well  deserved,  would  complain  in  turn 
of  the  parents,  whose  culpable  inaulgenoe  im- 


peded their  children's  education.  In  his  son, 
ne  had  a  pupil  whom  no  one  had  a  right  to 
screen. 

Uncle  Philibert,  when  five  years  of  age,  was  a. 
charming  fair-haired  blue-eyed  boy,  very  gentle 
and  obedient^  never  wilfiu,  enjoying  excellent 
he^th  and  a  perfect  dieestion,  and  most  carefully 
brought  up  by  an  affectionate  mother,  whose 
only  son  he  was.  The  ground  was  admirably 
prepared  by  natuse  to  bear  an  abundance  of 
good  seed.  The  schoolmaster  rejoiced  aloud  on 
beholding  the  boy,  on  whom  audi  great  hopes 
were  founded,  thrive  so  admiraUy.  The  mother, 
who  dnnded  her  husband's  w^-known  harsh- 
ness if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  under- 
ttdce  the  wnole  charee  of  Philibert's  edncatioa 
as  soon  as  he  shoiud  be  six  years  oU,  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  defer  the  appointf^ 
epoch  until  he  had  reached  the  ^e  of  ten, 

"Till  ten  years  old!"  excliumed  the  school- 
master. "  At  that  age  I  expect  him  to  speak 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  how  will  you  manage  to 
teach  him  languages  which  you  only  know  by 
nameF  I  give  you  credit  for  having  taught 
Philibert  to  read;  but  with  my  system  of  in- 
stmetion,  I  nii|^t  perhaps,  in  a  ahorter  time, 
have  obtained  still  more  satisfactory  results." 

"  More  satisfactory  !*'  gently  replied  the  mo- 
ther, with  strange  emotion  in  her  voice.  '*  More 
satisfactory — but  at  what  a  sacrifice  1" 

The  poor  woman,  at  the  stated  day  and  hour, 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  offspring  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  paternal  pedagogue. 

The  reader  must  be  informed  tliat  Philibert 
had  an  elder  sister,  Eugenie,  very  pretty  and 
very  clever,  who  had  been  entirely  educated  by 
her  mother:  with  such  success  that,  immedi- 
ately after  passing  a  brilliant  examination,  she 
was  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  establishment  oi 
one  of  the  lady-examiners. 

Philibert's  schooling  was  pushed  on  with 
vigour,  thus :  At  the  end  of  his  first  scholastic 
year,  namely,  when  entering  hia  aerenth  year, 
the  pupil  waa  snddeuly  questioned  one  Sunday 
morning  by  his  father.  The  schoolmaster  and 
his  son  were  alone  in  the  court,  which  the  child 
was  crossing  to  go  tu  his  mother,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  take  him  to  see  Eugenie. 

"  PhiUbert,  come  here.    Where  are  von 


goini 


ingr- 

"To  kiss  mamma,  and  accompany  her  to 
EuR^nie's  school." 

Very  well.   Do  you  know  jour  Gospel  for 
the  day  ?" 
"  Yes,  papa ;  in  French  and  in  Latin." 
"  Say  it  to  me." 

Philibert,  without  making  the  slightest  mis- 
take, recited  the  Gospel  in  French  and  in 
Latin. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "  And 
now,  can  you  say  it  in  Greek  F" 

"  In  Greek,  papa  P  You  remember  that  I  am 
to  begin  Greek  next  year." 

"  I  am  not  scolding  yon ;  bat  with  your  quick 
study,  and  if  you  had  not  forgotten  that  you 
are  a  schoolmaster's  son,  you  might  have  endea- 
Touted  to  ^ve  me  an  agreewie  surprise  by 
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seitnig  a  good  example  to  jour  sclioolfellovs. 
'Sever  mind;  go  to  jour  mother." 

The  scboolmaatcr  turned  tiis  back  od  hia 
■Btonished  son.  Philibert,  vho  had  perfectly 
done  lil  his  tasks  and  lessons  during  the  week ; 
Philibert,  who  only  yestaday  had  iisen  to  the 
top  of  bis  class  ;  seoned  to  have  struck  root  in 
tfae  middle  of  the  court,  as  he  mechanically  re- 
pealed, "  Greek !  Greek !  I  don't  knoir  a  word 
of  it.  I  only  know  that  the  A  is  called  aipia, 
and  the  O  <mwt.  CUi !  if  I  could  but  manage, 
before  I  go  [or  my  walk,  to  say  the  Gospel  to 
papa  in  Greek  \   How  can  it  be  done  f" 

All  at  once  a  bright  idea  shot  through  the 
scholar's  Uttle  brain.  He  darted  away  into  the 
acboolroom,  and,  after  half  an  hour's  absence  at 
iDost,  here-eotered  the  court,  just  as  theschool- 
Diaster  was  crossing  it  the  second  time. 

"Papa!  papa!"  cried  the  delighted  child, 
boMtng  out  a  book  to  his  father.  "P^m,  1 
Idicnr  my  Gospd  in  Greek.  Take  the  book. 
SbaU  IsayittoyonP" 

The  leaoer  fancy  that  the  father  mani- 
fested sooie  snrpiise  at  this  ex^aordinary  an- 
Donncement  on  the  part  of  a  child  who,  only 
Unity  minates  beforehand,  had  avowed  with 
tnitn  hb  complete  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
Homer.  Ho  sueh  tUng ;  the  rigid  schoolmaster 
was  not  to  be  movea  by  such  a  trifle.  He 
Bierely  said  to  his  son,  gently  pushing  back  the 
bookf  "  Recite  it ;  I  have  no  need  m  tlie  text. 
At  your  age  I  knew  all  the  Gospels  by  heart,  in 
French,  in  lectin,  and  in  Greek." 

Philibert  did  not  wait  to  be  ordered  twice, 
and  regarding  all  the  while  his  learned  parent 
vilh  astonisbed  eyes,  he  said  by  heart,  all  in 
one  breath  and  without  a  siule  mistiUce,  the 
Gospel  which  oMislades  with  thewordsof  Jesus 
vLen  oousulted  by  the  disciples  of  Uw  Pharisees 
and  the  Berodians. "  Render  unto  Cssar  the 
tilings  whielt  belong  to  CsBsar,  and  unto  God 
tfae  iJiiiigs  which  belong  to  God." 

Fhiliiiert's  endearours  to  satisfy  bis  father's 
deure  by  an  effort  of  memory,  deserved  at  least 
an  affecticmate  caress ;  but  the  schoolmaster,  as 
we  are  aware,  did  not  like  to  be  caught  in  the 
fact  of  giving  way  to  astonishment  or  admira- 
tion. 

"  It  is  not  bad,"  be  said  to  Philibert.  "  It  is 
Bot  bad ;  but  you  must  tell  me  how  you  con- 
trived to  learn  so  quickly,  a  diaen  lines  of  Greek. 
Ajiswer  frankly." 

"  Yea,  papa.  I  went  to  the  great  boys*  class, 
and  I  aid  to  U.  Chenlier,  the  usner  who 
knows  Greek  so  beaatifiillT,  'lou  dontknow, 
MoDsiev  Cberalier,  what  luw  happened.  Papa 
just  now  asked  me  why  I  did  not  know  my 
Gospel  in  Greek,  and  I  should  much  like  to  be 
able  to  say  it  to  him  ;  so  I  am  come  to  tx^  yon 
to  dictate  it  to  bk.*  M.  Chevalier  at  first  re- 
plied that  I  was  a  little  madman,  since  I  did 
not  even  know  the  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  '  You  shall  see,'  I  answered.  '  Dic- 
tate to  mc  the  words  in  Greek;  I  v ill  write 
them  down  in  French  letters,  and,  as  I  have  a 
cood  memory,  I  shall  soon  get  them  by  heart.' 
M.  Cbevalier  lan^ted  heartily,  and  began  his 


dictation.  You  know,  papa,  that  the  Gospel 
begins  with  the  words  Ev  («u^  nu/ju; 
well,  as  M.  ChcvfJier  dictated,  I  wrote  in 
French  the  sounds  which  struck  my  ear.  For 
the  word  £»•  I  wrote  ettne ;  for  txttytf  I  wrote 
ekeino,  and  ao  on  to  the  end  of  the  gospel.  Are 
you  not  pleased  with  me  ?'* 

The  schoolmaster  probably  did  not  choose 
either  to  say  Yes  or  No,  for  he  answered  his  son 
with  this  inquiry :  "  How  much  pooket-money 
does  your  mother  give  you  a  week  ?" 

"  Papa,  she  gives  me  five  sons  on  l^arsdays 
and  five  sous  on  Sundays." 

"  Here  are  twenty  sous.  As  you  are  going 
to  see  your  sister,  you  can  carry  her  a  few  bon- 
bons.  And  now  be  off  to  your  mother." 

*"Tis  rather  my  sister,"  cried  PliiUbert,  as 
he  made  his  escape,  "who  givei  me  bonbons. 
And  yet  she  is  not  rich,  at  her  school,  my  dear 
good  sister ;  but  I  shall  pay  off  some  of  my  old 
debts  to-day !" 

Phtlibert  spoke  the  troth  when  he  said  that 
Ills  sister  Euge'aie  was  not  rich.  Painful  and 
straitened,  truly,  is  the  position  of  &  teacher  in 
a  ladies'  school.  What  was  done  in  the  time  of 
Philibert* s  aister  is  done  now  more  sbamefally 
than  ever,  prineipallT  in  the  prorlnees,  and  even 
(the  fact  Will  scarcely  be  beueved)  in  Ibe  most 
fashionable  hoarding-schools  of  Paris.  A  well- 
educated  yonng  person,  who  has  obtained  a 
diploma  of  the  first  degree,  which  allows  her  to 
b«!ome  a  govemess,  presents  herself  to  the  mis- 
tress of  an  establishment  for  young  ladies.  If 
slie  be  accepted,  she  is  taken  in  at  par;  that  is 
to  say,  she  is  boarded  and  lodged,  without  salary 
— boarded,  Ciod  knows  how.  In  return  for  tliese 
great  advantages,  she  is  bound  daily  to  instruct 
and  watch  over  the  pupils,  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  an  average. 
And  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  obtain  a 
diploma  of  the  first  (f^ree.  Out  of  fifty  candi- 
dates, at  least  half  fail  in  passing  their  exuuina- 
tion.  But,  suppose  you  were  to  make  an  offer 
to  any  man  or  womaa-serrant  to  take  a  place  in 
a  school,  either  for  boys  or  girls,  or  in  any  other 
household  whatsoever,  jw^he  ]nx>baDilitie8 
are  in  favour  of  the  man  or  the  maid-servant's 
sending  you  at  once  about  your  business. 

After  spending  six  months,  or  sometimes  a 
year,  ai  par,  the  young  governesses  receive  a 
salary  of  two  to  three  hundred  francs  a 
year :  or  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  English. 
If  M.  Gandon's  assertions  are  doubted,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  citing  a  dozen  esta- 
blishments in  Paris  in  which  tliese  things  are 
now  so  managed.  Eugenie,  Philibert's  sister, 
had  been  highly  &voarea  in  bang  offered,  from 
the  very  outset,  the  enormous  sura  of  ten  francs, 
or  eight  and  fourpence  English,  per  month ;  but 
then  she  had  passed  so  bruliant  an  examination, 
that  each  of  her  lady-examiners  determined  to 
secure  her,  regardless  of  expense.  These  worthy 
persons  were  three  in  numoer ;  the  first  offered 
par  and  a  gratification  of  fifty  francs  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  year  j  the  second  added  to 
the  above  conditions  a  stipend  of  five  francs  a 
month— very  nearly  a  shilhng  a  week;  the  third, 
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dedaring  that  no  sacriGce  j4i*>'0<^  hinder  her 
fnun  Eetainiiig  bo  imarkable  a  teacher,  earned 
off  Uie  prise  by  aajisg  to  her  oompetitora: 
"  Mesdames,  I  meia  to  klw  MRdnawselk 
Eog^oie  ten  franos  a  monto.  I  know  it  is  a 
great  deal;  but  Mademoiselle  ia  no  ordinai; 
person,  and  I  believe  she  will  giro  me  no  reason 
to  repeut  of  my  libeialit;  in  h^  farour." 
^  Eug&ie,  in  conseqaence  of  this  generoos  de- 
cision, entered  the  establishment  conducted  b^ 
the  ten-franc  lad^,  and  it  was  there  that  Phih- 
bert  went  vith  his  mother  to  see  her  erery  fort- 
night. Eugenie,  without  knowing  it,  was  grow< 
iug  to  be  toe  prettiest  girl  in  Lure.  She  was 
sereateen  the  very  Sunday  when  the  event  of 
the  Gospel  in  Greek  ocourred.  In  spite  of  its 
lord's  and  master's  severity,  Uncle  Phiiibert's 
family  was  not  alt<wether  destitute  of  elementa 
wbiou  conatitute  impiunfisa  cu  earth;  but  a 
time  of  trial  was  about  to  begin.  The  sohool- 
master'a  wife  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  iUuesL  a 
violent  general  iiiflBmiiiation»  and  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1802.  Before  hceathing 
her  last  sigh,  slie  made  Eugenie  promise  never 
to  abandon  her  little  brother.  In  the  immensity 
of  her  grief,  Eugenie  made  no  attempt  to  oom- 
prehend,  to  guess  even,  her  dying  parent's  sad 
presentiments :  she  gave  the  promiae,  and  tier 
poor  mother's  last  words  were,  "  Tluuk  you*  m 
cbild ;  may  Heaven  give  you  sttei^^  to  folnl 
the  mission  I  bequeath  to  you !" 

FhiUbert  wept  long  and  bitterly  ;  but  he  was 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  his 
loss.  The  schoolmastec  restrained  his  sorrow 
within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  propriety. 
It  was  not  hia  habit  to  give  way  eUlier  to  ytj  or 
to  grief,  ao  excess  of  which  be  always  blamed ; 
perhi^s,  also,  be  wished  to  set  his  pupila  wad  hia 
children  an  example  of  stoicism. 

Tiie  fears  expressed  on  her  deatk-bcd  by 
Phiiibert's  moth^  were  too  well  founded.  Once 
sure  (£  meeting  with  no  obstacle  in  his  vife's 
remonstrances — whose  gentleness  woukl  have 
dianged  into  just  indignation  at  witnessing 
any  ui-treatment  of  her  son — the  schoolmaster 
wanted  FhiUbert,  altiiough  a  pattern  to  his 
schooUeUow^  to  do  still  b^ter  than  he  bad 
done. 

"  If  I  push  you  on  in  your  studies  now,"  the 
severe  teacher  said,  "  you  will  thank  me  foe  it 
by-and-by.  I  have  already  explained  to  yon  that 
the  principal's  son  ought  not  only  to  be  at  the 
head  of  everything,  but  ongbt  to  lie  ao  &r  ahead 
that  none  of  the  others oanuave  ksaai  chance 
of  getting  up  to  him." 

This  speech  may  appear  exaggerated,  hut  it 
is  the  truth.  Just  as  tliere  exist  in  the  French 
army  (which  no  one  will  accuae  M.  Gandon  of 
bilking)  a  very  limited  number  of  commanding 
officers  who  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  torment 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  without  truoe  or 
mercy,  their  most  devoted  and  their  best 
educated  inferiws — the  latter  especially— ao,  in 
public  instruction,  is  there  more  than  one 
schoolmaster  ytbo  is  the  counterpait  of  Pbili- . 
bert'a  father. 


By  urging  Us  child  to  get  on  aooording  to  hia 
own  notions— that    to  on  impossibiUtiea— the 
sehoolmastcDT  of  Lnre  was  votj  near  causing  tiie  . 
death  of  his  wondarfnl  pumt  Fhiliberl^  nun.  ;^ 
ten  yeara  of  age,  was  trained  to  gyinnastio  exer-  | ' 
cises  by  a  tpemsl  professor,  whose  favour  be  i 
soon  gained  hj  hu  aptitwb.   The  father,  on  ! 
Iiearing  hb  progress  praised,  promised  to  be  ; 
present  at  toe  next  training  lesson,  where  his 
only  observation  was  the  sneering  remark.  I 
r  Are  these  all  the  wonden  you  promised  me.  '' 
Monneor  le  FntfesseurP"    In  his  wdinary  I' 
studies,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  poor  hoy.  when 
he  was  ocHiseious  of  having  fulfilled  his  duties,  | 
could  only  reply  to  the  terrible  "You  might 
have  done  better  than  this,"  with  "Father.  I 
have  done  my  best."   £ut  here  the  case  vaa 
different.   He  bounded  like  an  Arab  horse  un-  ., 
jostly  sttidcen  with  the  spur ;  and  in  executing  ' 
the  weU-known  manosuvre  of  passing  a  stream 
by  means  of  a  rope,  be  fell  heaYUy  to  Uie  ground,  : ' 
and  was  picked  up  senseless.  \ 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  fracture.  His  first  : 
ghmce,  when  he  opened  hia  eyes,  fell  on  bis 
father,  who  was  offerina  him  amelling-aalts.  He  I ' 
stretched  out  his  lianas  before  bin,  tried  to  . 
utter  a  cir,  and  fainted  agun.  A  week  after  i 
the  fall,  PhiUbert  was  quite  recovered — ^physi-  ii 
callv,  that  is  to  say,  no  internal  lesion  having  ]  • 
declared  itself;  but  the  poor  boy's  moral  facul-  i| 
ties  had  received  a  shock,  a  thousand  times  more 
dangerous  tlian  a  broken  limb.  PhiUbert  was  '  < 
afraid  of  liis  father,  and  his  fear  soon  changed  ,  J 
into  actual  terror.  i ; 

For  a  numtfa  or  two  after  his  terrible  faU. 
PhiUbert's  &ther  ^>peared  to  relax  his  habitnal  , ! 
severity ;  bnt  the  sehoohnaster's  unliappy  nature  ! 
soon  resumed  its  sway,  in  spite  of  the  snppUeap 
tions  of  his  daughter  Eugenie,  wlio  had  ob>  tl 
tained  with  difficulty  a  short  leave  of  absence  to  . 
nurse  her  brotlier.   A  single  lucky  chance  ap-  | 
peered  to  present  itself.   Eugenie,  now  one  of  : , 
the  handsomest  women  for  miles  around,  was  |. 
sought  iu  marriare  by  the  son  of  an  honourable    > ! 
and  wealthy  family  at  VesouL   Bbe  would  pro-    >  j 
mise  nothing  untu  she  obtained  permission  to   I ; 
t«ke  her  poor  brother  away  with  her.  The 
schoolmaster  probably  yielded  through  the  ap-   '  '• 
jHrehension  that  his  daughter  might  miss  so  i{ 
desinUiIe  a  match.  The  weddiag  was  duly  cele- 
bntedf  and  the  one  in|>ortant  condition  relating   i , 
to  Hiiiibert  fulfilled.  Pupils,  u^uni,  the  very  ,  i 
serranta.  wen  delighted  to  see  the  Ud  depart 
with  his  sister,  for  tbey  were  til  too  well  aware 
of  what  the  Imad  of  the  eatabliahment  did  not   i  ■ 
even  suspaet.    PhiUbert,  when  he  heard  his  \ 
fath^s  name  pronoonoed,  trembled  as  if  he  had   ^  ^ 
been  struck  by  one  of  the  eleetrie  eels  of  Suri- 
nam, whose  contact  causes  giddiness,  ending  in    1 1 
the  death  of  the  creature  attacked.   Now,  he    1 1 
would  be  able  to  forget  the  system  of  never-   , : 
satisfied  exaction;  now,  he  would  lay  aside  { 
Latin  and  Greek  for  a  while,  and  indulge  his  j 
taste  for  painting  and  music. 

At  Tesoul,  FhiUbert  began  to  believe  in  the 
possiinUty  of  lasting  bi^piness,  when  a  letter 
mun  his  utber  abruptly  reminded  him  that  hit 
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iiopes  oC  a  better  fnture  were  meielv  a  dream. 
''Ion  seem  to  be  sleeping  in  the  aetights  of 
Capsa,  bat  H  is  time  that  jou  resume  the  course 
U  Tonr  Undies.  Yon  B»e  probably  lost  a 
tTetTcminth  ht  doing  nothiag,  and  it  is  mj 
dntT  to  tite  can  that  yon  do  not  staff  from  the 

patfc  vluefa  I  hare  traced  ont  for  jon  

People  hare  dared  to  say  tiiat  I  ill  treated 
TOO,  and  that  jan  were  obbged  to  learo  tbe 
paiemal  manaioa  in  ordtf  to  ind  a  lefiige 
iram  HIT  violence !  Bnt  did  I  erer  abike  you 
brotally> 

Beculedt;,  the  poor  adioolmaster  vaa  infatu- 
ated. He  knew  nothing  of  tlie  sanctity  of  his 
Toeation,  and  he  beliered  he  had  no  reason  to 
reproach  hionelt  because  he  had  abstained  from 
bmttn^  his  unhappy  son  to  deatb.  So  poor 
Pfailib«t  thrust  bis  neck  once  nioro  into  the 
coOar  of  wretchedness. 

Up  to  1330,  many  Mhoohnaaters  made  no 
scraf^  of  nflicting  coipwal  jmniahmrat  on 
tbcK-  aeholan.  Fluliberra  father  sbued  the 
mm  of  hu  et^ei^ven;  nevertheless,  he  did 
cat  dare  to  in^ge  in  them  too  openly.  When 
people  came  to  aim  to  put  their  (aildren  to 
school,  after  exphtiuing  mechamsm  and 
Riadation  of  the  studies,  aftw  boasting  jastly  of 
tbe  pnreness  of  the  air,  and  asserting  that  in  no 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood  did  pupils 
enjoy  a  more  plentiful  and  whulesome  du!t,  he 
thus  opened  the  qacstitm  of  ehastisements  and 
pmiafaments: 

**  I  am  not  fond  of  punishing  ohtldren,  b«t  it 
is  neeessar^  that  they  should  obey  me,  beoause  I 
never  reqmre  more  than  is  jnst.  I  often  ^fet 
to  infiict  a  alight  manual  ctnreotion  rather  than 
pot  tbem  in  confinement;  and  here  is  the  in- 
stmment  of  paniahiDait.'' 

So  sayin»,  he  would  draw  out  c4  his  ooat- 
po^ct  a  httle  switch,  six  inches  long  at  the 
otmosi,  and  scarcely  so  thick  as  an  ofduutry 
geose-quQI.  "Five  or  six  strokes,  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  with  this  almost  inoflbnstTe  wand," 
be  would  add,  with  a  smile, "  is  ^  t^e  oorreotion 
X  allow  mjself  to  inttict." 

The  puents  would  likewise  smile ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  tittle  bit  of  wood  he  exhibited  had 
more  the  placid  air  of  a  bhwk-lcad  pencil  than 
the  redoubtable  aspect  of  a  oane.  But  many 
of  them  did  not  laagh  aftowards,  when  their 
children  i^wed  them  tbe  black  emd  blue  marks 
imprinted  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  Uidr  little  bodies 
by  tht  inoflsnsive  wano.  The  idioolmaatw  had 
snnpl^  aercial  Tarieties  of  wand  at  his  disposal ; 
the  httk  one  he  was  so  fcsid  of  showli^,  and 
others  muefa  longer  and  much  more  flexible  with 
irhich  the  trees  in  bis  garden  abundantly  sap- 
[jied  him. 

This  mode  of  correction  pleased  certain  parents 
— Heaven  forgive  them !— bat  the  schoolmaster 
took  good  care  not  to  apply  it  to  children  whose 
famihes  had  formally  forbidden  the  brutalisiBg 
usM^.  Pliilibert  had  no  parents  to  proteet  Mm  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  delicate  orgurisation,  in  spite 
of  hts  blind  submission  to  his  father's  orden,  a 
day  came  when  he  was  unable  to  escape  contact 
wui  the  tezrU)le  wand. 


Once  only  in  his  life,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  of  1811  (he  was  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year),  Fhilibert  had  not  precisely  disobeyed  his 
father,  bat  had  acted  witaoat  his  formal  oider, 
and  certainly  most  excusably.  The  heat  was 
oppnssm;  and  dnru^  his  &tfaer*s  monentair 
abeenee  he  asked  km  of  tbe  usher  to  go  and 
ba^e  in  the  little  stream  of  the  Re^ne.  Next 
day,  tile  usher,  feaii^  that  he  might  have  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,  requested  Fhilibert  not  to 
mention  the  oironmstuico.  The  promise  was 
given.  Four  or  five  months  afterwards,  about 
Christmas  of  the  same  year,  the  weather  was 
excessively  cold.  One  morning,  Piulibert  left 
the  adiooi,  without  anything  on  bis  head ;  his 
absence  lasted  perhaia  three  nunntes.  The  head 
of  ^  establisMnent,  observlag  bis  son  come 
quie^  back  and  take  his  aoenstomed  place  in 
clas^  called  oat,  "  folknr  me  to  my  rooBk" 
Fhilibert  obeyed. 

"Whne  baTe  yon  been,  sirP*  asked  1J» 
sohoolnuwter,  in  the  tone  of  Toioe  he  had  em- 
ployed at  the  gymnastic  lesson. 

^ilibert  hesitated.  He  cUd  not  snppoie  that 
his  father  eould  make  inquiries  about  so  simple 
a  thing  as  a  three-minutes'  absence.  We  know 
how  rapidly  reflections  are  made,  espedally  by  a 
creature  already  smitten  with  fear.  PhiUbert, 

?ieldi]^  np  bis  reason  to  the  impulse  of  the 
ri^t  which  harassed  him,  mentally  said  to 
himself:  "  I  have  been  to  fetch  my  pesknife, 
which  I  gave  yesterday  to  our  neighbour  the 
cutler,  to  set ;  there  surely  can  be  no  barm  in 
that.  Consequently,  my  father  questions  me 
thus  severely,  to  make  me  confess  some  former 
fault.  Let  me  think ;  what  fault  can  I  have 
a}mmitted  wi^m  the  last  twelvemonth  f  Ah ! 
I  hare  it  1" 

After  this  brief  self-examination  Fhilibert  re- 
plied, with  fear  and  trembling, "  I  went  to  bathe, 
father,  but  I  obtained  permission  first." 

"To  batheP  In  snch  weather  as  thisP"  re- 
torted  the  panat.  **Ahl  You  hne  been  to 
bathe  P" 

Dis[^ying  still  more  melty  in  his  anger 
than  the  unhappy  Fhihbert  had  mani£ested 
thouriitlesBness  in  his  reply,  tlie  schoolmaster 
seized  one  of  those  long  rods  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

*'  No,  father,  no,"  cried  Fhilibert,  distractedly, 
but  comprehending  now  the  madness  of  his 
avowal ;  "  1  have  not  been  to  bathe.  That  hap- 
pened five  months  aso." 

It  was  too  bite.  Tbn  sohoehnaster  had  struck 
the  first  blow,  and  he  continued  to  strike,  while 
the  poor  boy,  tenified  mum  by  1^  shane  than 
by  tlie  paia,  clasping  his  hands,  cried,  "Pardon, 

Krdon,  father  I  1  have  not  been  to  bathe.  I 
ve  been  to  fetch  my  penknife  from  the  cutler's. 
Pardon  I   Do  not  strike  me." 

"  Get  out  with  you,  disobedient  son,"  said 
tbe  father,  after  he  had  wealed  with  lashes  the 
hands,  the  arms,  and  the  )»ck  of  his  victhn. 
Philibnrt,  on  his  knees  m  the  midiUs  of  the 
room,  did  not  stir. 

"WiU  yon  get  out !"  xepented  tbe  sobMl* 
mastw, 
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Pbilibert  rose,  and  fixing  oa  bis  father  a 
gentle  and  melaaebo^  look,  left  tbe  room  with- 
ont  uttering  a  word.  The  deed  was  done; 
bmtalitj  fcwowinK  np  seferity,  had  at  one 
stroke  ruined  the  boj  tor  ever.  His  admirable 
mental  organisation  was  crushed  and  broken, 
like  a  clironometer  beneath  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  b;  the  hand  of  the  man  appointed  by 
Pnridence  to  guide  and  enoonrage  him  along 
the  painful  path  of  life. 

Cries  of  hatred  and  rage  uttered  by  his  son 
would  not  hare  produeed  half  such  an  effect  on 
the  unjust  father  as  this  extraordinarr  serenity 
did.  A  good  impulse,  an  access  of  real  pa- 
rental lore,  seemed  to  be  urging  him  to  hasten 
to  embrace  his  child,  and  perhaps  even  to  en- 
treat his  pardon.  The  ^d  thought  vanished 
quicker  than  the  lightning's  flash;  and,  if  it 
returned  again,  the  tiow  for  repentance  had 
passed  away. 

Fhilibert,  ever  calm  in  appearance,  vent  into 
the  eonrt,  where  he  found  himself  done.  For 
one  minute  at  the  most,  he  appeared  alHorbed 
in  meditation ;  then,  a  strange  shirerin^  ran 
through  him  from  head  to  foot;  and  without 
opening  his  lips,  he  darted  into  the  garden, 
climbed  the  wall,  leaped  down  on  the  high  road 
to  Yesoul,  and  disappeared  for  ever  mim  the 
eyes  of  his  parent,  at  the  very  moment  when, 
violently  opening  one  of  the  windows  of  his 
room,  he  cned,  "  Philibert,  PhiUbert !" 

Whether  it  was  the  appeal  of  a  repentant 
father,  whether  it  was  an  order  or  an_  entreaty, 
no  one  ever  knew.  On  the  very  evening  of  his 
Sim's  defwrture,  the  schoolmaster,  stnic^  by 
apojdexy,  died  without  having  near  him  a  singu 
membcff  (tf  bis  &mily  to  dose  bis  eyes. 

IT. 

The  distance  from  Lure  to  Yesoul  is  twenty- 
stx  kilometres,  or  about  sixteen  miles.  At  the 
present  day,  when  the  locomotives  choose  to 
take  the  trouble,  these  twenty-six  kilometres 
are  traversed  in  as  many  minutes ;  and,  as  very 
few  travellers  perform  the  journey  on  foo^ 
Vesoul  is  usually  i^arded  as  bait  an  hour's 
ride  from  Lure. 

Poor  Uncle  Philibert,  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared 
tbe  garden  wall  and  aliglited  on  tbe  high  road,  set 
off  running  with  such  ruidity  in  the  direction 
of  tbe  ahief  town  of  the  Upper  Sa6ne,  that  he 
reached  it  in  one  heat  of  less  than  three  hours. 

Mow  and  then,  he  halted  for  a  second ;  and 
then,  as  if  he  heard  the  hurried  footsteps  of 
a  troop  of  men  pursuing  him,  resumed  his 
fliglit  with  redoubled  swiftness.  Mot  far  from 
Vesout,  two  gendarmes  who  were  travelling  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  fugitive,  surprised 
to  see  a  young  man,  almost  a  child,  pass  them  at 
the  pace  of  a  liorse  in  full  trot,  spurred  on  their 
horses  to  the  same  rate  of  speed ;  but  Philibert, 
already  alarmed  by  sounds  which  existed  only  in 
his  own  imagination,  was  still  more  terrified  on 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  horses'  hooCi  and  of  the 
sabres  clanking  against  the  riders'  stirrups  and 
spars.  The  gendarmes,  puzxled  by  his  precipi- 


tous flif^t,  increased  their  speed,  that  is,  they 
put  their  horses  into  full  gallop. 

Pursuers  and  pursnecT  were  soon  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  puea  of  each  other,  but 
Vesoul  waa  there,  about  the  same  distant  in. 
front  of  Philibert  as  the  gendarmes  wm  behind 
him.  Tho  proverb  that  fear  |iive9  wings,  when 
it  does  not  completely  annihilate  the  laculties, 
was  never  more  completely  verified  than  it  was 
that  day.  Bounding  with  the  agility  of  a  roe- 
deer  across  tbe  ditch  to  the  right  of  the  road,  he 
plunged,  head  foremost,  into  a  hawthorn  hedge, 
which  was  too  tall  to  be  cleared  by  any  other 
creature  than  a  bird.  The  gendarmes  might 
easily  have  leapt  the  ditch,  but  they  were  stopped 
by  the  hedge  throu{^  which  the  fngitiTe  passed, 
leaving  shreds  of  (Nothing  and  Uoodj  traces 
behind  him. 

Five  minutes  after  this  exploit  he  threw  him- 
self into  bis  sister's  arms,  with  just  sufficient 
strength  to  utter  three  words  of  despair,  "  Save 
me.  sister!"  As  at  the  gymnastic  lesson  be 
fell  into  a  deadly  swoon.  £iu;^nie  rightly 
guessed  that  some  terrible  event  had  happened. 
The  next  morning,  hoping  to  find  her  raotber 
sufficiently  recovered  to  explain  his  sudden  ap-  ! 
pearance,  she  entered  his  room  while  be  was  still 
asleep.  He  awoke,  repeatmg  as  he  had  done  the 
day  before,  "  Save  me,  sister !" 

The  reader  will  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
details  of  the  young  people's  inheritance.  The 
school  was  given  up  to  the  head  usher.  Eugenie, 
who  bad  always  manifested  a  desire  to  return  to  | 
her  native  town,  easily  obtained  her  husband's  | 
oonarattodo  so.  The  bouse  at  Vesoul  was  let,  ij 
and  in  A^,  181!^  the  bmSj  party  were  in- 
stalled at  Jjure,  in  a  dunning  property,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Grande  Rue,  completely  i 
isolated  from  other  dwellings,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  I 
vast  extent  of  orchard  and  garden  ground,  j 
Three  months*  residence  in  this  pleasant  spot, 
three  months  of  absolute  quiet,  sufficed  to  restore  I 
Uncle  Philibert  to  his  usual  excellent  bodily  I 
health ;  but  his  mind  had  received  too  severe  a  | 
shock  for  Eugenie  to  be  quite  reassured  by  his  | 
apparent  calmness  in  proportion  as  his  str«igth  | 
was  restored.  He  was  not  deranged ;  but  the  \ 
name,  the  mere  recollection,  of  his  father,  cou- 
stantlr  inspired  bim  with  the  impulse  to  fl.y,  and 
at  sncn  moments  Eug^e  was  obliged  to  exercise 
the  full  charm  of  her  voice,  and  her  maternal  in- 
fluence, in  order  to  guiet  him.  Any  unusoal  noise, 
any  one  speakmg  in  a  harsh  loud  voice,  caused 
him  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  would  seize  the  first  ot^ect  that  came 
to  hand,  and  stand  on  goard  gainst  hu  in- 
visible enemy. 

A  joint  journey  to  Italy,  ostensibly  to  study 
painting,  but  in  reality  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pleting his  cure,  was  agreed  upon ;  but  they  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  terrible  twenty-ninth  bul- 
letin of  the  Grand  Army,  whose  pablication 
filled  all  Paris  vrith  consternation. 

Preparations  for  travelling  were  commenced 
in  December,  1613,  when  tbe  news  arrived  of 
the  fearful  disaster  of  the  retreat  from  Russia. 
France  required  fresh  soldim,  for  she  waa  about 
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to  ftru^le  wttii  the  formidable  amies  of  the 
GosIitMHL  Uncle  Fhilibert  was  torn  from  his 
DuBilj.  in  spite  of  Uie  efforts  of  his  sister,  who 
WODU  ^adij  have  g^ven  toi  thousand  francs  to 
nmenta  a  snbstitate  for  her  niihappy  brother. 
Bat  if  men  fit  far  militaij  serrioe  bc^an  to  he 
•ntee  in  1813,  snhstitntes  woe  proenied  with 
still  gruter  difBcuU; ;  nweoTcr,  the  authorities 
nade  Httle  scruple  of  keeping  both  the  conscript 
nd  the  substitute. 

Coiitnr;  to  all  expectation,  Philibert  receired 
the  order  to  join  his  r^ment,  with  tolerable  re- 
stgnatioa.  At  that  epoch  military  insimction, 
if  soMwhat  superficial  for  want  of  time,  was 
at  laut  communicated  at  a  rapid  rate.  I'he  main 
prant  was  to  teach  the  raw  recruit  as  qoicklr  as 
posaiUe,  to  load  a  musket  respectably,  and  to 
use  the  faajonet.  Recruits  were  exercised  from 
BKxning  to  i^ht;  and  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  lads  got  their  tuuforms  and  th«r 
arms,  thej  did  not  always  wait  to  kam  tiieir 
ibm  fiefofe  tbey  were  sent  to  join  their  r^- 
ments  on  active  service.  Uncle  Philibert  was 
immediately  remarked  for  a  passive  obedience, 
which  gained  him  the  fiivonr  of  his  instroctor : 
a  oU  sergeant,  somewhat  nragh  in  his  way,  but 
a  good Jiearted  fellow. 

At  kogth  the  time  arrived  when  the  timid 
eonscnpt  bad  to  bear,  for  three  whole  days, 
three  tnousand  pieces  of  artillery  thundering. 
As  a  matter  of  coarse  his  teacher,  the  sei^^eant, 
aeoofding  to  his  own  expression,  "made  one 
at  the  party."  The  Germans  hare  given  to 
the  three  <uys  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  the 
Bame  of  the  RiUtle  of  the  Nations.  The  regi- 
ment to  which  Fhilibert  belonged  ms  not  en- 
xaged  dnring  the  first  day,  called  that  of 
■  Wacfaao;  it  only  amved  the  day  before  at 
liOfag,  and  remained  in  the  town.  But  on 
the  tMrd  day,  the  18th  of  October,  1813,  it 
entered  in  lifle  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Part  ha.  FUlibert,  in  his  edacity  of  billet- 
master,  was  close  to  his  friend,  the  (dd  drill  ser- 
geant. 

**  Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  latter  to  the 
'  youngster,  "  jour  lace  stripes  are  going  to  have 
a  Terr  fnetty  dm'stening.  Bni  at  least  yon  are 
not  afraid, loope.*' 

"  Afraid  ?"  answered  PhiUbert,  « I  don't  think 
so ;  but  I  feel  a  su^alar  emotion.    I  have  not 

Stbe  Koe,  and  yet,  ever  since  I  first  heard 
horribte  din,  which  for  the  last  two  days  has 
>   been  deafening  my  ears,  I  tranble  exactly  as  I 
'   ued  to  tremble  at  Lor^  whenever  my  father 
spoke  to  me." 

"  Ah !  your  father !  It  seems  he  had  a  harsh 
Twce,"  said  the  old  subaltern,  who  was  aware 
of  ^ilibert*s  past  sufferings;  "bat  yon  will 
soon  bear  voices  more  savage  than  his;  and 
if  you  were  to  staff  your  ears  with  cotton  ever  so 
tight,  joa  could  hardlv  shut  out  the  sound  of 
tms  music.  Here;  take  my  gourd,  andswaUow 
a  good  mouthful  of  brandy ;  it  will  prevent  your 
\  feeling  the  morning  dew,  which  probably  is  the 
;  canse  of  your  trembling-fit.  You  must  prove 
to-iaj  t)ut  yon  are  a  real  Luroo.  Attention ! 
The  aides-de-camp  have  condaded  their  gallop- 


ings ;  the  ball  is  going  to  begin.  If  I  don't  find 
you  after  the  battle,  I  will  send  word  home. 
Shake  bands,  my  man,  and  let  us  he  off." 

"  If  I  do  not  retnm,"  urged  FfaiUbert,  "pray 
remember  to  Vrito  to  my  sister.'* 
^  "  Yes,  y«,  my  lad ;  ont  let  us  hare  no  sen- 
sibilities.  It  bnngsthe  water  to  one's  eyes,  and 
prevents  one's  tidmig  good  aim." 

The  battle  began  in  earnest.  Its  thunder 
was  enough  to  astonish  better  seasoned  war- 
riors tban  Fhilibert,  who  expected  to  see  tlie 
earth  open  under  his  feet.  Nevertheless,  he 
followed  his  compuiy  with  a  tolerably  firm  step, 
as  it  took  its  turn  in  front,  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
regiment.  They  marched  straight  towards  the 
Prussians,  whose  bullets  were  beginning  to 
make  terrible  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
columns. 

Under  the  grape-shot  from  the  forty  cannon 
brought  into  action  by  the  traitorous  Saxons  and 
Wnixembergians,  the  men  around  Philibert 
by  hundreds.  The  old  se^ieant  had  bis  head  shot 

off;  almost  all  the  officers  were  killed;  the 
handful  of  soldiers  whom  the  cannonade  bad 
spared,  began  to  hesitate.  A  retrograde  move- 
ment was  commeacing  before  the  unapproach- 
able Saxon  battery:  when  one  single  man,  a 
subaltern,  continned  his  course  towards  the 
enemy's  cannon,  howling,  rather  than  shouting, 
"  En  avant !   Forward !   En  avant !" 

The  snbaltom  was  Uncle  Philibert.  Fear  had 
taken  possession  of  all  his  faculties ;  the  same 
fear  which  drove  him  through  the  hawthorn 
hedge.  He  thought  he  was  running  away, 
but  ne  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  On 
beholding  the  young  man,  a  mere  boy«  running 
alone  wiu  his  liayoaet  pointed  at  the  terrible 
battery  and  shouting  "Forward!"  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  lungs,  the  other  men,  who 
were  retreating,  lialted. 

"As  far  as  death  goes,"  said  one  of  them, 
"we  may  as  well  die  to-day  as  to-morrow.  They 
shall  not  say  that  tlie  blllet.master  went  and  got 
killed  all  by  himself."  And  the  man  rejoined 
Philibert,  snouting,  like  liim,  "  En  avant !  En 
avant  1"  A  second,  then  a  third,  then  huudreds,  j 
followed  the  example,  and  put  themselves  appa- 
rently under  Philioert's  command.  A  haiidful 
of  men  could  not  carry  a  battery  of  forty  cannon ; 
but  the  artillerymen  took  fright,  ceased  their 
fir&  rapidly  harnessed  the  horses  to  their  pieces, 
and  beat  a  retreat.  This  allowed  the  attaddng 
columns  to  form  again  and  avdd  beiug  thrown 
back  into  Leipzig. 

Uncle  Philibert  was  promoted  sergeant-major 
aud  put  down  for  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  day 
after  the  bloody  stru^le  of  the  Partlia  he  hw 
disappeared  aud  was  not  to  be  found.  They  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy 
during  tho  retreat  which  the  Emperor  organised 
in  the  night  from  the  18th  to  the  19th  of 
October. 

A  little  more  than  two  months  after  tliis 
triple  Battle  of  the  Nations,  a  young  man  with  a 
pale  and  sickly  couatonanoe,  with  no  other 
clothmg  than  a  ra^ed  unifonn  ill  concealed  by 
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tatter^  gt^  pantdooiu  mi  a  loi^  smook-frook, 
appeared  at  tae  edge  of  a  vood,  Bitvate  between 
the  laroe  village  of  Cbampagnej  and  the  little 
tovn  of  Lure.  Uncle  Ptiilibert,  far  it  \ru  realty 
he,  cast  a  distrastral  glanoe  orer  the  bdow; 
fields,  on  wMeh  ni^t  was  falling  fast.  After 
reconnrntriag  the  neiglibourhood,  be  retarned  to 
tlie  thicket,  and  began  mUdur  with  diffionhy 
along  a  path,  vhian  ran  panuld  to  the  higu 
,  road. 

I      About  nine  o'clock,  the  same  evening  his 
I  sister,  as  naaal,  unchained  her  watch-dog,  Turk. 
I   The  animal  soon  gsre  notice  of  some  unaoons- 
I  iomed  presence  dose  at  hand.    Oataide  the 
:  garden  gate,  following  the  dog,  Eag^nie  and  her 
j  maids  found  Fhilibert  stretched  on  the  snow,  in 
a  atate  of  nnocosokmness.  Tb^  carried  him 
I  in-doors,  i>ut  him  to  bed,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
,  storing  him  to  life;  Imt  of  bis  late  adven- 
turcfl  ne  could  gire  a  Tcty  imperfect  aecoitnt. 
Of  bis  firat  and  onl;  battle  he  retailed  no  more 
than  a  confused  recollection.   He  remembered 
experiencing  a  dreadful  shock  on  hearing  tlie 
roaring  of  the  cannon,  above  all  which  be  thought 
I  he  httm  his  father's  angry  voice  rebuking  him. 

At  that  period  not  a  few  Frenchmen  who 
I  had  retired  from  the  service  were  settled  on  the 
I  banks  of  the  Rliine  ;  and  a  number  of  unfortu- 
nate soldiers  owed  their  lives  to  their  generous 
^  compatriots,  iStex  the  disastrous  and  bloody 
:  bottle  of  Leipsig.   Uncle  Fhilibert,  half  crazy, 
,  had  had  the  good  forttme  to  be  sncconred  by 
I   one  of  these  wortiiy  men,  who  took  him  under 
I  his  own  roof.  Alter  three  days'  rest,  bis  host 
I  gave  him  a  Mouse,  a  pair  of  Unen  trousers,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  Qerman  hat,  aoeompani^  by 
a  great  Inmp  of  bread  and  a  gourd  full  of  kirsoh> 
wasser.    Thus  provisioned  he  set  off  on  his 

1'ouraey,  travellii^  by  night  only,  and  sustatning 
ife  OQ  victuals  fartirely  obtained  at  farm-houses 

I  and  isolated  cottages.  It  had  taken  him  more 
,  i  than  sii  weeks  to  traverse  the  hundred  leagues. 

"  Yesterdav,"  he  said,  concluding  his  sad  nar- 

I I  rative,  more'toan  half  of  which  his  sister  had  been 
;  obliged  to  guess,  "  1  had  been  two  days  entirdy 
1 1  without  food,  and  I  firmly  believed  that  I  was 
|{  dying  when  I  fell  down  at  the  little  gaidea 
{  door,  where  Turk  diseovered  me.  You  have 
I ;  once  mm  saved  me,  my  daar  siste^  and  I  will 
1 1  never  leave  yoa— never,  never !  TVe  will  go  to- 
|!  getiiei  to  Italy,  where  I  will  paint  yon  aoms 

beantifnl  pietnyes.  UntU  ve  start  you  must  hide 
'  me  well ;  for  the  gendannea  are  aearchiitt  after 
.  me,  to  take  me  bade  to  battle.  Obf  The 
j  battle!" 

Uncle  Fhilibert  hid  his  hax  in  bis  hands,  as  if 
to  shut  out  the  sight  of  a  struggle ;  and,  after 
j  a  moment's  pause,  CMitinued  with  increasing 
excitement,  "  You  do  not  know  what  a  battle 
is.  You  hear  notliing  but  thundery  you  walk  in 
nothing  but  blood ;  you  see  notUng  but  men 
without  heads  sticking  by  your  side ;  and  then 
there  is  a  great  silence.  ±)verybody  is  killed." 

£ug^ie  was  horribly  shocked.  She  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  Pbuibert's  delicate  organisa- 
tion, which  bad  been  so  severdy  tried  by  the 
schoobuBster'B  severity,  had  given  way  under 


fresh  attaoks.  B*A  the  brave  sister's  first 
care  was  to  inatal  bim  in  the  same  oniditiona 
of  comfort  and  quiet  by  which  slie  bad  db- 
tained  snob  good  lesnfts  before  the  great 
levies  of  men  wfau^  followed  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. Hie  members  of  tlie  household  were 
the  fm\j  persons  iu  Lure  who  knew  of  the 
biUet^naster's  arrival  He  had  been  entered  as 
missing  on  the  re^mental  list.  Events,  more-  ' 
over,  marched  witli  prodigious  rapidity ;  the 
territory  of  France  was  invaded  at  m  points  by 
tlie  allied  armies ;  Lure  'tras  ovHvrowdcd  with 
soldiers ;  and  the  bewildered  authorities  took  no 
more  thought  of  Philibert  than  the  townsmen 
did.  Eugenie  was  still  further  reasanred  by  the 
isolated  utoaiion  of  her  residence  ;  for  the 
enemy's  geneea]s,unles8  forced  by  circumstances, 
did  not  like  to  see  tlwir  troops  dbpersed  over  a 
too  great  extent  of  ground.  Site  had  not  yet  j 
made  acqnaintanee  with  marauders— tliat  pest  ' 
ot  all  amies,  whether  vietorions  or  vanquisned. 

Philibert's  room  was  on  the  second  and  top 
story  of  tlie  boose,  immediately  above  his 
sister's.  Dm  ground  floor  ctnsisted  of  a  vast 
kitohen,  which  served  as  a  place  of  iamily  meet- 
ii^  dnnsg  winter  evmiings,  with  a  dining-room 
and  a  saloon  adjoining. 

One  January  evening,  in  the  year  1814, 
Eag^nie  and  her  two  servants  wne  at  work  near 
the  kitdien  hearth,  an  which  was  blazing  one  of 
those  capital  wood  fires  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in.  the  country.  Pbilibot,  who  .<m  resum- 
ing his  ooloors  and  bmshee  had  forgotten  all 
aboat  the  battle  of  the  ParUia,  was  in  hia 
chamber,  finishing  a  sketch  he  had  b^nn  in  the 
mommg.  Tbe  ohildrai  were  in  bed  and  asleep.  | 
Tlie  dock  bad  just  stnu^  sefen,  and  Turk  had 
not  yet  been  unchained. 

"My  girls,"  said  tlie  mistress  of  tbe  house, 
"  I  feel  very  fatigued ;  I  mean  to  go  to  bed  early, 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  Assocwaswe 
have  inade  our  usual  round,  I  shall  leave  you, 
and  join  my  children." 

So  saying,  she  rose,  opened  the  kitchen  door, 
and  went  towards  tbe  brave  dog  Turk's  kennel, 
when  the  animal,  rushing  forward  to  the  utmost  j 
extent  of  his  chain,  began  to  bark  furiously.  A 
human  form  had  just  made  its  araearance  on  the 
tap  of  tbe  wall  whidi  8q»axated  the  court-yard 
from  tbe  bi^h  road. 

"Come  in-doors,  my  girls ;  quick !  come  in !" 
cried  Eugenie,  justly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
stranger  astride  on  tlie  wall.  "  There  s  a  robber 
there.  Gently,  Turk ;  iLgood  dog,  Turk ;  you 
mean  to  defend  us."  Atthe  same  time  slue  c<hi- 
trived  with  some  diffionlty  to  imfmtftn  the  chain 
attached  to  bis  collar. 

Tbe  instant  he  was  free,  Turk  darted  towards 
the  wall,  while  his  mistress  took  refuge  in  the 
kitchen.  A  shot  was  fired,  the  barking  ceased, 
and  the  .three  women,  clinging  tt^etber,  had  not 
time  to  dose  the  door,  when  a  dozen  flat-nosed 
shaegy-bearded  Cossacks  rushed  in.  The  most 
frightful  of  these  demons  hdd  in  his  hand  a 
pistol,  from  which  the  smoke  stiU  issued. 

At  the  moment  of  danger,  Eug^ie  fdt  bdling 
in  lier  veins  the  noble  blood  of  bet  townswomen. 

€oegk-  
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£%e  stood  proadl;  in  front  <A  Uie  man  with  the 
pistol,  and  inn  firm  utddiadainfalToioe inquired, 
-  What  do  Ton  wantr* 

"  FiMM  f  n'M  / "  replied  the  Kalmnck. 
'EugMe  stooped  to  one  of  her  semuit's  ears, 
and  gare  her  a  key,  which  the  Cossacks  simpl; 
took  for  the  key  of  the  eetlar.  "  Mar^ret," 
said  Ku^ie,  rapidly,  "take  the  key  of  the 
niden  gate ;  run  quickly  to  inform  tlie  neigli> 
Doon  ;  and  pire  the  alarm,  while  I  tiy  to  amuse 
tbeae  br^ands." 

The  amant  obeyed ;  the  eourageons  mistress 
<^iened  the  bnffet  and  the  closets,  tonk  out  the 
remaina  of  the  ^y's  repast,  aiul  threw  Ihem 
down  before  the  Cossacks,  who  crowded  round 
the  taWe'like  Tultures. 

They  all  howled  at  once  in  their  savage  lan- 
gnrngt;  they  all  shook  in  vain  the  few  empty 
botues  that  were  standing  in  the  hnffet  and  other 
p«ris  of  the  kitchen.  For  a  mimite  or  two  they 
appeared  la  hold  a  council,  and  their  ringleader 
^ain  adraneed  to  the  intrepid  Lnronne.  De- 
mimhir  sH  the  while  in  terins  t)mt  were  nnin- 
tell^'bw  to  £ag^e,  he  expressed  his  real 
mnming  l^threatemng  gestures,  oonchdine  his 
diaomise  with  demands  Tor  "  FtNa/  vina/ 
**  Vina .'  Tina  howled  the  band  in  chorus. 
Pale,  but  listening  attentively — for  she  had 
jmi  heard  a  distant  sound  which  seemed  to  au- 
nooBce  the  approach  of  sueconr — she  went  to 
the  bafct — took  a  copper  ju*,  which  she 
plunged  in  a  bucket  full  of  water,  and  set  it 
oefore  the  Kalmuck,  sayine,  "  Here ;  this  is  the 
wine  wluA  we  imk  in  ttmce  ever  since  you 
came." 

Tbe  CoBsick  rused  bis  hand ;  he  was  abotrt  to 
str3:e  the  courteous  woman ;  but  Baggie  was 
beforejiand  with  him.  By  a  rapid  movement  she 
dashed  m  the  coward's  face  toe  whole  copper 
pot  fnU  of  water,  lie  Kalmuck  directed  his 
naiid  to  hb  girdle,  took  from  it  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  pointed  it  at  Eugenie's  breast.  A  double 
cnr  replied  to  this  threatening  gesture.  . 

••FhiHiert !"— "  Eugenie  f' 

A  man  bounded  between  the  brare  Luronne 
and  the  assassin,  who  instantly  fell  with  his  head 
defi  by  a  firightful  stroke  from  a  hatchet.  Tlie 
other  Cossacks  mshed  forward ;  but  the  terrible 
aie  whirled  by  Phifibert's  arm  felled  every  in- 
div^ual  wbom  it  strait.  Tlie  biigands  retreated 
in  alarm ;  but  it  was  too  late.  A  score  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  led  on  by  Margaret, 
and  armed  with  scythes,  mattocks,  and  cudgels, 
r«ured  into  the  kitcboi.  A  few  ^ols  were  fired ; 
vrrj  soon  the  ailcnee  of  death  liovered  over  the 
field  of  combat. 

About  aidnieh^  a  dnxn  Cossack  corpses 
were  shot  into  the  stream  of  the  Beigne  without 
further  ceremony;  and  next  momiug,  at  day- 
bmk,  the  younger  of  the  two  servants  dug  a 

KTe  destmed  to  reeeiTC  the  remains  of  poor 
rk,  who  died  defending  his  intrepid  mistress. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Jteigne,  a  saort  distance 
Crom  its  junction  with  the  Ognou,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Lure,  there  was  to  be  seen,  in 
1SI4,  an  islet  so  completely  overgrown  with 
oaiera  that  it  was  impo»ible  for.a  person  stand- 


ing  on  either  bank  of  the  stream  to  disHngnish 
in  the  midst  of  the  rank  vegetation,  a  hut 
or^inally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  keeper  and 
the  men  who  worked  on  the  islet.  But  at  the 
period  when  these  eventa  occurred,  there  existed 
neither  keeper  nor  voikmen;  everr  able-bodied 
mau  was  drawn  into  flie  ranks.  Toe  canton  of 
Lure  had  not  been  spared  iu  re9|)ect  to  levies ; 
consequently,  the  osiers  of  the  islet  of  the 
Reigne  had  not  been  cut  for  some  time  past;  they 
had  grown  so  strong  and  so  thick  as  t-o  form  a 
little  vii^in  forest,  whose  centre  was  impene- 
trable to  the  view.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  a  keeper,  the  hut  was  inhabited ;  the  wretched 
hovel,  now  almost  a  rub),  afffffded  a  refuge  to 
Poor  Uncle  Philibert. 

Why  had  he  left  his  sister's  hospitable  man- 
sion ?  Why  did  he  retreat  to  so  wild  a  spot  in 
the  depth  of  winter? 

The  pistol-shot  Ered  at  poor  Turk  had  pro- 
duced tne  most  deplorable  effects.  Suddenly 
interrupted  in  bis  quiet  labours,  Philibert  be- 
lieved himself  threatened  by  an  invinble 
enem^;  he  determined  to  make  his  escape. 
Rushing  down  stairs,  he  retreated  into  a  wood- 
house.  But,  &om  his  hiding-place,  he  heard  the 
disturbance  which  the  marauders  made ;  and, 
seizing  a  heavy  axe  for  self-defence,  he  burst 
into  the  kitchen  jast  as  the  Kalmuck,  the  orator 
of  the  troop,  was  about  to  fire  at  Eugenie. 
The  struggle  over,  lie  lost  sight  of  his  sister 
for  a  single  instant,  and  that  instant  sufficed  to 
confirm  liim  in  the  delusion  that  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  kitchen  bad  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  arresting  him  as  a  deserter.  Retain- 
ing nis  weapon,  he  darted  through  the  garden, 
the  door  of  which  had  been  left  open  to  admit 
the  neighbours  who  came  to  Eugj^nie's  assist- 
ance, fied  in  the  direction  of  the  Reigne,  plunged 
into  the  stream,  swam  across  to  the  osier  islutd, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  dilapidated  hut:  where  he 
must  have  died  of  cold  had  not  one  of  the  lads 
who  bravely  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the 
Cossacks  witnessed  bis  disaippeannce.  The  boy 
hastened  back  to  the  housQ,  aai  related  what  he 
had  seen. 

Time  was  precious.  Eugenie  instantly  com- 
prehended that  her  poor  brother's  reason  was 
completely  upset,  and  that  he  would  not  volun- 
tarily quit  his  retreat.  With  the  help  of  her 
two  feithful  servants,  she  provided  herself  with 
clothing,  linen,  blankets,  and  such  food  as  was 
left  in  the  house,  and  followed  her  young  guide 
to  the  osier  islet.  The  weather  was  terrible; 
snow  was  falling  in  heavy  flakes;  but  tbo 
cotirageous  women,  bravmg  both  the  storm  and 
the  enemy,  succcsBfidly  accomplished  their  peri- 
lous enterprise. 

On  reaching  the  islet,  Eugenie  ordered  her 
escort  to  observe  the  strictest  silence.  The 
search  was  tedious,  but  at  last  they  contrived 
to  find  the  hut.  She  entered  the  ruined  hovel 
alone,  softly  repeating,  "  Philibert !  Philibert !" 
The  unhappy  mau,  shuddering  with  cold,  was 
crouched  m  a  corner  of  the  hut ;  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  lantern,  he  made  an  effort 
to  rush  out ;  but  his  strength  was  exliausted. 
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and  be  fell  back  in  liis  comer,  with  haggard  eves 
and  half-opened  mouth,  withoat  recognising  liis 
sister  or  giving  any  sign  that  could  be  so  later- 
preted.  Eugenie  rapidly  changed  his  wet 
clothes,  forcai  him  to  swallow  a  restorative 
cordial,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  care  of  a 
devoted  mother.  Life  and  warmth  gradually 
returned  to  his  limbs,  bat  not  consciousness. 
Eugenie's  caresses  and  voice  were  powerless  to 
render  him  sensible. 

The  secret  of  Vlie  terrible  niaht-alli«7  bad 
been  perfectly  kept,  in  spite  of  the  number  of 
actors  who  had  taken  fwrt  in  it.  Eugenie  felt 
assured  that  no  one  would  betray  her  in  respect 
to  Fhilibert*s  presence  in  her  nonse,  and  she 
frankly  confessed  to  two  of  her  neieliboura  that 
de  required  their  assistance  to  save  ner  brother. 
After  listening  to  what  she  had  to  aa^,  the  elder 
of  those  persons  convinced  her  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  unpardonable  imprudence  to  make 
any  attempt  by  day.  Mai^^aret  remained  with 
Philibert  as  his  nurse  and  keeper,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  a  lieht  cart  covered  with  a  thick 
awning,  and  wttli  the  iron  tier  removed  from  the 
wheels  as  well  as  tlie  shoes  from  tlie  horse's 
feet,  drove  into  Eugtoie's  court-^ard.  As 
soon  as  the  gate  was  closed,  Eugenie  stepped 
out,  the  horse  was  nnbamessed,  the  shafts  were 
softly  let  down  on  the  ground,  and  Philibert, 
who  was  fast  asleep,  was  carefdiy  lifted  out  on 
a  bed  of  dry  straw. 

Tlie  poor  lunatic  was  taken  to  his  chamber. 
A  fortnight  passed  without  bringing  the  alii;htest 
change  in  Poor  Uncle  Pliilil^rt's  moral  con- 
dition. The  iloctors  pronounced  him  fallen  into 
the  lowest  degree  of  idiotism,  and  said  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
take  him  to  an  asylum.  Eugenie  would  listen 
to  no  such  proposition.  Although  resigned  to 
the  blow,  she  stilly  retained  hope.  But  ah ! 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  core  Poor  Uncle 
Philibert  now. 

Two  days  after  the  consultation  of  the  doctors 
ereiybody  was  asleep  in  Eugenie's  house.  The 
clocks  were  just  striking  midnight,  when  the 
mournful  sound  of  the  tocsin  nell,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums  giving  the  alarm,  re-echoed 
through  the  town  of  Lure.  A  Sre  had  broken 
out  in  a  ^Toup  of  old  houses  at  the  back  of 
the  principal  street,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  in  the  nortliera  quarter,  and  a  high 
north-west  wind  was  blowing.  Eugdnie,  start- 
ing out  of  her  sleep  at  the  shouts  of  alarm 
around  her  dwelling,  apprehended  their  effect 
upon  her  brother,  and  hurried  to  his  cham< 
ber.  The  room  was  empty!  The  sound  of 
the  bells  and  the  noise  of  the  drums  had 
already  aroused  Unde  Philibert.  Qiving  way 
to  the  strange  fascination  which  conipelled.  him 
!  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  danger— what  path,  of 
all  others,  had  he  selected  r    He  was  found 


mnning  along  the  roof-ridge  of  a  house  in  flames, 
whose  upper  story  was  occupied  by  an  infirm  old 
woman  and  ber  granddangbter,  ten  years  of  ago. 
With  marvelh)a3  address  he  slipped  in  at  tlie 
attic  window,  and  reappeared  an  instant  after- 
wards holdim;  the  poor  old  woman  under  his 
left  arm.  Creeping  along  the  roof,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  depositing  his  burden  against  a 
chimney  more  than  a  hundred  paces  distant 
from  the  house  on  fire.  When  he  drew  himself 
upright,  in  order  to  return  to  attempt  a  fresb 
rescue,  an  outburst  of  fianwa  illnminea  him  com- 
pletely. The  crowd,  hitherto  mute  with  admira- 
tion. Began  dapping  their  hands  and  shoutine 
"  Uncle  Philibert !   Bravo,  Philibert !" 

At  that  instant,  Eugenie,  aocompanied  by 
Margaret,  arrived  in  front  of  the  fire.  She 
beheld  her  brother  re-enter  the  attic,  leave  it 
with  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  successfully  ac- 
compliah  the  dangerous  passage  from  tbe  window 
to  the  chimney,  whence  other  devoted  friends 
had  already  removed  the  old  woman  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  child  placed  out  of  danger,  Phili- 
bert continued  his  course  along  the  ridge  of  the 
roofs,  and  disappeared  amidst  donds  of  smoke. 
No  one  saw  lum  oome,  and  no  one  saw  how  or 
where  he  reaohed  the  gnnmd;  Eog&iie  alone 
guessed  the  truth. 

Folbwed  by  Margaret  and  several  of  her 
neighbours,  she  hastened  awav  towards  tlio 
osier  island.  The  boat  remained  moored  in  its 
usual  place,  and  was  soon  taken  possession  of. 
The  stream  was  crossed,  and  the  anxious  sister, 
without  light  or  guidance,  rushed  into  the  hut. 
Night  concealed  t^neath  her  veil  the  last  inter- 
view of  the  poor  afflicted  brother  and  tlie  hr&ve 
devoted  sister.  When  the  men  who  aocompauipd 
Eugenie  had  obtained  torches,  and  entered  the 
liut,  they  found  her  covering  with  kisses  Iter 
brother's  lifeless  forehead.  Poor  Uncle  Phili- 
bert was  dead. 

One  single  flash  of  reason  had  traversed  the 
Iieroic  coward's  depattmg  soul.  Before  hrcaih- 
ing  his  last  sigh,  he  summoned  strength  to 
whisper  into  Eugenie's  ear,  "  Adien^  dear  sister. 
You  will  tell  our  father  that  I  pardon  him !" 
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CHAFTEB  TX: 

If  Captain  Wngge  ooald  hare  looked  into 
Mrs.  LnxHiBt's  roua— 'wliile  he  stood  on  the 
parade  watchiiig  the  light  in  ber  irindow — he 
Tonld  have  seen  the  housekeeper  sitting  absorbed 
in  meditation  orer  a  worthless  little  morsel  of 
brovn  staff,  vhkh  lay  on  her  toilet-t^le. 

Hoverer  exasperatbg  to  herself  the  condaBion 
niftht  be,  Mrs.  Leconnt  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
sbc  had  been  thus  far  met  and  baffled  sacoessfally 
at  erer;  point.  What  vas  she  to  do  next  P  IT 
fbe  sent  for  Mr.  Pendril  vhen  he  oame  to  Aid- 
borough  (with  onlf  a  few  hoars  spared  from  his 
businen  at  her  disposal)— vhat  definite  coarse 
TTouW  there  be  for  him  to  follow  ?  If  she  showed 
Mr-  Kod  y  austone  the  original  letter  from  which 
her  note  bad  been  ct^ied,  be  would  ap^y  in- 
stantly to  thewiitttfMr  an  explanation;  would 
expose  the  bbrieated  story  by  whidi  Mrs.  Le- 
cnunt  bad  «iiooBedcd  in  imposing  on  Miss  Garth; 
ami  wovld,  in  any  event,  still  declare,  on  the  evi- 
dence dC  his  own  eyes,  that  the  test  hj  the  marks 
CB  the  neck  had  ntteriy  failed.  Hiss  Vanstone, 
the  elder,  whose  nnexpeeted  presence  at  Ald- 
boroogh  might  have  done  wonders— whose  voice 
in  the  ball  at  Korth  Shingles,  even  if  she  had 
been  admitted  no  fntber,  might  have  reached  her 
listeria  ears,  and  led  to  instant  results— Miss 
Vaistone,  the  elder,  was  out  of  the  country,  and 
vas  not  likely  to  retorn  for  a  month  at  least. 
Ixwk  as  anxioosly  as  Mrs-  Leoount  might  along 
the  eonzse  whidi  she  had  hitherto  followed, 
fhe  failed  to  see  her  way  through  the  aocumolated 
<■  ''j^tacles  which  now  barred  her  advance. 

Other  women,  in  this  position,  might  have 
■r^ted  until  circumstances  altered,  and  helped 
'b«D.  Mn.  Leconnt  boldly  retraced  her  steps, 
:xd  determined  to  find  her  way  to  her  end  in 
X  new  direction.  Resting,  for  the  present,  all 
ffther  attOBpt  to  prove  that  the  false  Miss  By- 
smn  was  Ihe  tna  Magdalen  Vanstcme— die  re- 
•oiv«d  to  namnr  the  range  of  her  next  effurts ; 
to  ksiTe  the  actual  qnestkm  of  Magdalen's  iden- 
tiij  nntoached;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  oon- 
TmciBg  her  master  of  this  simple  fact— that  the 
xfswng  hdy  who  was  charming  him  at  North 
iihiBska,  and  the  diagniaed  woman  who  had  ter- 
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rified  him  in  Yanxhall  Wall^  were  one  and  the 
same  person. 

The  means  of  effecting  this  new  object  were, 
to  all  appearance,  fax  less  easy  of  attainment 
than  the  means  of  effecting  the  object  which 
Mrs.  Lecount  had  just  resigned.  Here,  no  help 
was  to  be  expected  from  others— no  ostensibly 
benevolent  motives  could  be  pat  forward  as  a 
blind — no  appeal  could  be  made  to  Mr.  Pendril 
or  to  Miss  Garth.  Here,  the  housekeeper's  only 
chanoe  of  success  depended  in  the  first  place  on 
her  being  able  to  effect  a  stolen  entrance  into 
the  boose ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  her  ability 
to  discover  whether  that  memorable  alpaca  dress 
from  which  she  had  secretly  cut  the  fragment  of 
stuff,  happened  to  form  part  of  Miss  Bygrarc's 
wardrobe. 

Taking  the  difficulties  now  before  iier  in  their 
order  as  they  occiirred,  Mrs.  Lecount  first  re- 
solved to  devote  the  next  few  days  to  watching 
the  hidiits  of  the  inmates  of  North  Shingles,  from 
early  in  the  morning  to  late  at  ni^t ;  and  to  testr 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  one  servant  in  the  boose  to 
r^st  the  temptation  of  a  bribe.  Assuming  that  re- 
salts  proved  sncoessfdl,  and  that,  eitlierbymoney 
or  by  stratagem,  she  gained  admission  to  Noru 
Shingles  (without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bygrave 
or  his  niece),  she  turned  next  to  the  second 
difficulty  of  the  two— the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
access  to  Miss  Bygrave's  wiirdrobo. 

If  the  servant  proved  corruptible,  all  obstacles 
in  this  direction  might  be  considered  as  removed 
beforehand.  But,  if  the  servant  proved  honest, 
the  new  problem  was  no  easy  one  to  solve. 

Long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  question 
led  the  housekeeper,  at  last,  to  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  obtaining  an  interview — if  the  servant 
filled  her— with  Mrs.  Bygrave  herself.  What 
was  the  true  cause  of  this  lady's  mysterious  se- 
dusionP  Was  ^e  a  person  of  the  strictest 
and  the  most  inconvenient  integrity  F  or  a  per- 
son who  could  not  be  depended  on  to  pre- 
serve a  secret  P  or  a  person  who  was  as  artful 
as  Mr.  Bygrave  himself,  and  who  vrea  kept  in 
reserve  to  forward  the  object  of  some  new  de- 
ception which  was  yet  to  oomeP  In  the  first 
two  cases,  Mn.  Lecount  could  trust  in  her 
own  powers  at  dissimnlatitai,  and  in  the  results 
which  they  might  achieve.  Li  tiie  last  case 
(if  no  other  end  was  gained)^  it  mi^t  be  of  vital 
importance  to  her  to  discover  an  enemy  hidden 
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in  the  dark.  In  any  event,  she  determined  to 
run  the  risk.  Of  tke  three  chances  in  her  favonr, 
on  which  she  had  reckBn«d  at  th«  outset  of  tiie 
stru^le-tbe  chaiMM >Df  entnipffing  M^^d^en 
by  word  of  month,  the  ohance  of  entrapping  her 
by  the  help  of  her  friendsi  and  Uie  cbanee  o£  ea.- 
trapping  her  by  means  of  Mrs.  Bygrave— two 
had  been  tried,  and  two  had  fidM.  neiOiad 
remained  to  be  tested  yet ;  and  the  third  might 
racoeed. 

So,  the  captain's  enemy  plotted  against  him 
in  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  while  the 
captain  watched  the  li^t  in  hn  window  from 

the  beach  oataide. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Captun 
"Wragge  posted  the  forged  letter  to  Zurich  with 
his  own  hand.  He  went  hack  to  North  Shingles 
with  his  mind  not  quite  decided  on  the  coune  to 
take  with  Mrs.  Lecount,  during  the  all-important 
interval  of  the  next  ten  days. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise,  his  doubts  on  this  pcnnt 
were  abruptly  decided,  on  his  return  to  the 
house,  by  Magdalen  herself. 

He  found  her  waiting  for  him,  in  the  room 
where  the  breakfast  was  laid.  She  was  walking 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  with  her  head  drooping  on 
her  bosom,  and  her  hair  hanging  disordered  over 
her  shoulders.  The  moment  she  looked  up  on 
his  entrance,  the  captain  felt  the  fear  which  iSrs. 
Wragge  had  felt  before  him — the  fear  that  her 
mind  would  be  struck  prostrate  again,  as  it  had 
been  stmdt  once  already,  when  Fuui^'s  UUet 
reached  her  in  TanxbaU  Walk. 

"  Is  he  coming  again  to-day  F"  she  asked,  push- 
ing away  from  her  the  chair  which  Ca^tam 
Wragge  offered,  with  such  violence  that  she 
threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"  Yes,"  Bud  the  captain,  wisely  answering  her 
in  the  fewest  words.  "He  is  coming  at  two 
o'clock." 

"Take  me  away !"  she  exclaimed,  tossing  her 
hair  back  wildly  &om  her  face.  "  Take  me  away 
before  he  comes.  I  can't  get  over  the  horrorof 
marrying  him,  while  I  am  in  this  hateful  plaoet— 
take  me  somewhere  where  I  can  forget  it^  or  l 
shall  go  mad!  Give  me  two  days'  rest  —  two 
days  out  of  sight  of  that  horrible  sea — two  days 
out  of  prison  in  this  horrible  house— two  days 
anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  away  from  ALd- 
borough.  I'll  come  hack  with  you!  I'll  go 
through  with  it  to  the  end!  Only  give  me 
two  days'  esc^  &om  that  man  and  everything 
belonging  to  him !  Do  you  hea>-,  you  villain  P" 
she  cried,  seizug  his  arm  and  shaking  it  in  a 
frensy  of  passion—"  I  have  been  torttued  oiough 
—I  can  bear  it  no  longer  !** 

Hben  was  but  one  way  of  qiuetiiig  bei^  and 
the  captain  instantly  took  it. 

"If  you  will  try  to  control  yourself,"  he  said, 

you  shall  leave  Aldborough  in  an  hour's  time." 

She  dropped  his  arm,  and  leaned  back  heavily 
against  the  wall  behind  her. 

"  I'll  try."  she  answered,  struggUngfor  breath, 
biU  looking  at  him  less  wihUf.  "You  shan't 
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complain  of  me,  if  I  can  help  it,"  She  attempted  ^ 
confusedly  to  take  her  handkerchief  from  her 
apronftocket,  and  failed  to  find  ii.  The  captain 
took  it  out  fcmlua.  Her  eyes  eoAaiefl,  and  she 
drew  her  breath  more  freely,  as  she  received  the 
handlcentiief  from  him.   "You  are  a  kinder  man 
than  I  thought  you  were,"  she  said ;  "lamsorry 
I  -spakK  sa  panloubrir  to  jow  just  now— I  am   j  i 
very,  very  sorry.**  The  tears  stole  into  her  eyes,  ' 
and'^  ofibted  him  her  hand  with  the  native 
grace  and  gentleness  of  happier  days.   "  Be 
friends  with  me  i^ain,"  she  said,  pleadingly- 
"I'm  only  a  girl,  CqiUi&W«agge— I'm  only  a 
iiri!"  ; 

He  took  her  hand  in  silence— patted  it  for  a 
iiiOBient--find  tha  opened  the  door  for  her  to  go  , 
Sack  to  her  ovni  room  again.  There  was  genuine  | 
ilegret  in  his  face,  as  he  showed  her  that  trifling  ,; 
attention.    He  was  a  vagabond  and  a  cheat ;  he 
bad  lived  a  mean,  shuffling,  degraded  life— bnt  be 
was  human ;  and  she  had  found  her  way  to  the 
lost  syo^thies  in  him  which  not  even  the  self-  i 
profanation  of  a  swindler's  existenoe  could 
wholly  destroy.    "Damn  the  breakfast  1"  he 
said,  when  the  servant  came  in  for  her  orders. 
**  Go  to  the  inn  directly,  and  say  I  want  a  car- 
riage and  pair  at  the  door  in  an  hour's  time." 
He  went  out  into  the  passage,  still  chafing  under  ^ 
a  sense  of  mental  diaturbanoe  iduoh  was  new  to 
him;  and  shoutad  to  his  wife  mote  fiercely  than  I 
ever.  "FadLiipwliatwewantforaweek'aabeenoe 
—and  be  ready  in  half  an  hour  r  Hsringisnted 
those  diieottona,  he  returned  to  the  breakfast-  ! 
Doom,  and  looked  U  the  half-spcead  table  with  i 
animpatient  vtmder  at  bis  disinelinaticHi  to  do  i 
justice  to  hia  own  meal.  "1^  has  rubbed  off 
the  edge  of  my  q>petit^"  he  said  to  himself,  with 
a  Ccvced  laugh.   "I'll  f«y  a  cigar,  and  a  turn  in 
the  freeh  air." 

If  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger,  those 
remedies  mi^t  have  foiled  him.  But  where  is 
the  man  to  be  found,  whose  internal  policy  suc- 
ciuabs  to  revolution,  when  that  man  is  on  the 
wn»ig  side  of  fifty  P  Exercise  and  change  of 
place  gave  the  captain  back  into  the  possession 
of  himself.  He  recovered  the  lost  sense  of  the 
flavour  of  his  c^ar;  and  recalled  his  wandering 
attention  to  the  qoestion  of  bis  approaching  ab- 
sence from  Aldborough.  A  few  minutes*  consi- 
deration satisfied  his  mind  that  Magdalen's  out- 
break had  forced  him  to  take  the  course  of  all 
others,  which,  on  a  fair  review  of  existmg  emer- 
gencies, it  was  nowmost^desiraUe  to  adopt. 

Caqptain  Wragge'a  inquiries,  on  the  evening 
when  he  and  Magdalen  had  drunk  tea  at  Sea 
View,  had  certainly  informed  him  that  the  house- 
keeper's brother  possessed  a  modest  competence  i 
that  his  sister  was  his  nearest  living  relative ; 
and  that  there  were  certain  unsompulous  eoaains 
on  Uk  spot,  who  wen  anuoBs  to  usDip  ihe  place 
in  his  will  which  properly  bekinged  to  Mis. 
Lecount.  Here  were  strong  motives  to  take  the 
housekeeper  to  Zwch,  when  the  false  report  of 
her  brother'a  relapse  reached  Engknd.  But,  if 
any  idea  of  Ned  Vanstone's  true  position  dawned 
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she  Hiigirfc  not,  at  llie  elerenili  hoar,  pnfer  as- 
setting  ber  petxaimrj  infefcet  in  hsr 
'  nuter,  to  dcfcndkig  her  sbwU  {teoooiary  intetesfc 
a:  her  brother's  bedside  P  While  that  qneatioB 
maned  undeeided,  the  plaia  neceasitr  of  cheek- 
'ag  the  growth  of  Noel  Vaostoae'B  inthmoy 
with  the  hmHj  at  North  ShiBg:liB,  did  not  admit 
ofadoabt;  and,  of  all  means  of  effsclii^  that 
object,  none  could  he  less  open  to  suspicion  than 
the  temporary  renoval  of  the  houseboM  fpom 
their  resdnce  at  Aldboroqgb.  Tlieivaghty  sa- 
tisfied with  the  soandaess  of  this  cowdunon, 
Captaa  Wra^  aade  sought  for  9ea-View 
Cottage;,  to  apdogise  and  esi^n  before  the  car- 
liaRe  cane  aad  the  departore  took  plaoe, 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstooe  was  easily  aeoeaaUe  to 
Tistors:  be  was  walking  in  tbe  gacdsn  before 
bieakCuL  die^pomtBieBk  sat  vexaluML 

were  fredj  expnaaed  wlmi  he  bsaid  the  nem 
wbsh  hh  ftioKi  bad  to  eomHanieate.  Tbe  oap- 
tiia'a  iaeat  toagm^  boveruTa  soon,  knpresaed  on 
Lin  tk»  aauaitj  oT  icmiiyaatuin  ta  pteaeni  cic-> 
caMtaBtea.  The  bars  Imt  that  tb» "  piaoa 
fraa^  fidl  after  al,  if  ai^thiig'luqqpBBed 
is  tbe  ten  Aaj^  intanal  to  eitigbt«i;  -l&s.  Le- 
caant,  bad  aainatanfc  efeefe  m  a»king  Mt.  Nod 
Vnstoae  as  paliant  aad  as  sabiHnave  as  coold 
bewMwd, 

"  I  won't  tell  jtm  when  ve  »e  goiag,  for  two 
^3Dd  reasans,"  said  Captain  Wragge,  vhfla  bis 
pnimiaarT  ecx|^saatioiis  were  ocnuf^ed;.  "  In 
the  fiist  place,  I  hanat't  made  up ujy  mind  yet; 
sad,  in  the  second  ^aoe,  if  yon  im^  know-what 
onr  destinatioB  is,  Mib.  Lcoount  oan'it  wwifl  it 
Kfiit  of  jm.  I  have  not  the  least-  doabt-  she  is 
satehiBg  OS,  at  this  moment,  from  behind  her 
Tindow-cartaitt.  Wboi  she  what  1  wanted 
with  TOB  this  rnondag,  tdi  her  I  oame  to  aaf 
piod-by  for  a  ftw  d^»— flndiag  my  niece  ndt  so 
well  again,  aad  wishing  to  tal:e  her  on-  a  short 
Tint  to  sosM  firiends,  to  try  i^ange  of  air.  If 
Toa  ooold  pvodoce  an  impieBsioa-  on  'Mrfr.  Le- 
coont's  mind  (without  overdomg  it)  that  you  are 
a  little  disappointed  in  and  that' 'yon'  are 
nlber  inelined  to  doubt  my  beartioess  in  cnlti- 
Tifting  yoar  aoqamtanee,  yoa  wilt  greatly  help 
car  preseot  otjeot.  Yoa  may  depand  on  our  re- 
tail to  Nortfa  SbinglsB  in  fon  or  five  days  at 
tahest.  If  anytiiiaff  stoikes  me  in  the  mean 
while,  tte  post  is  alm^  at-  onr  sendee,  and  I 
won't  fofl  to  write  to  you/' 

"  Woa't  Miss  Bygrave  write  to  me  ?*'  iocpiired 
Mr.  Nod  VaaatoM»  piteonaly.  **  Did  she  know 
?H  me  ooMDig  hmt  Dm  dtff  send  me  no 
■wage?" 

"  Unpmrdonable  on  my  p«t4  to  hare  foigotten 
it  r  cried  tbe  civtaiB*  "She  aoit  you  ber  lore." 

Kr.  Nod  Yaasfam  dosed  bis  eyes- in  sifeirt 
teaaay. 

Wbea  be  opened  titem  agdi^  Csptamf  H^agge 
bd  paased  tbroagb  tbe  gardwi  gates  Hid  was 
o  his  wKf  baok  to  North  Shinies.  As  soon 
H  his  own  door  bad  closed  on  him,  Mrs.  Le- 
CDBg  desesaded  from  tiie  post  of  obsemtioa 


which  the  c^>tain  had  rightly  suspected  her  of 
occupying;  and  addceased  the  inquiry  to  her 
master  which  the  captain  had  rightly  foreseen 
would  follow  his  departure.  The  reply  she  re- 
ceived  pnidoeed  bob  one  impression  on  her  mind. 
Bhe  at  oaee  set  it  down  as'  a  ialsehood,  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  window,  to  keep  wateh  otct 
North  Shingles  more  vigilantly  than  erer. 

To  her  utter  astoaiahment,  after  the  lapse  of 
less  tiian  half  an  hour,  she  saw  an  empty  carriage 
draw  np  at  Mr.  Bygrave's  door.  Luj^gage  was 
brao^t  out  and  packed  on  tbe  vehicle.  MlsH 
Bygrave  aiqwared,  and  took  her  seat  in  it.  She 
was  follow^  into  the  carriage  by  a  lady  of  great 
size  and  stature  whom  the  honsekeeper  conjeO' 
tured  to  be  Mrs.  Bygrave.  Tbe  servant  oame 
next,  and  stood  waiting  on'  the  path.  Tbe  last 
peison  to  appear  was  Mr.Bygrave.  He  looked 
the  hoosa-deor,  and  todi  the  key  away  with  him 
to  a  cottage  nasr  at  band,  whidi  was  tbe  re- 
sidenee  of  the  landkird  <A  Nixth  Shingles.  Oa 
ias  return,  he  nodded  toths  servant— who  walked 
awi^  by  herself  towards  the  humbler  quarter  of 
Uw  littibe  town— sod  joined  tiie  ladies  m  tbe  oar- 
riage.  The  ooaohman  moaated  l^box,  and  tbe 
v^de  diM^peared. 

Mr«.  Iiecouat  bud  down  the  opetM^aas, 
tbron^  wbich  she  had  been  elos^y  investigating 
ihese  proceedings,  with  a  feeHng  of  helpless  per- 
plexity which  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge to  herself.  Tbe  secret  of  Mr.  By- 
grave's  object  in  suddenly  emptyii^  his  house  at 
Aldbopough  of  every  living  creature  in  it,  was 
an  impenetraWe  mystery  to  her. 

Suteiitting  herself  to  circumstances  with  a 
reacty  resignation' which  CaptunWra^  had  not 
shown,  on  his  side,  in  a  similar  situation,  Mrs.  Le- 
count  wasted  neither  time  nor  temper  in  unpro- 
fitable guesswork.  She  left  the  mystery  to  thicken 
or  to  clear,  aa  the  future  might  decide ;  and  looked 
excktsively  at  the  uses  to  which  she  might  put 
the  morning's  event  in  her  own  interests.  What- 
ever might- have  become  of  the  femily  at  North 
Shingles,  the  servant  was  left  behind — and  the 
servant  was  exactly  the  person  whose  assistance 
might  now  be  of  vitd  importance  to  the  house- 
keeper's prints.  Mrs.  Iieeount  put  on  her 
bonnet,  inspeoted  the  oolleotirai  of  loose  silver  m 
her  purse,  scai  set  forth  on  the  spot  to  mAe  tbe 
serTOsi's  aeqnaintanoe. 

She  went  first  to  tbe  cottage,  at  wMeh  Mr. 
Bygrave  had  left  the  key  of  North  Shinies,  to 
discover  tbe  servant's  present  address  from  the 
landlord.  So  fu:  as  this  object  was  concerned, 
her  errand  proved  successful.  The  landlord  knew 
that  the  girl  had  been  allowed  to  go  home  for  a 
few  days  to  her  friends,  and  knew  in  what  part 
of  Aldborongh  her  friends  lived.  But  here  his 
sources  <^  information  suddenly  dried  up.  He 
knew  notbii^  of  the  destination  to  which  Mr. 
Bygiave  and  his  femily  had  betaken  themsdves ; 
and  bewas'  perfectly  iguoruit  of  the  number  of 
days  over  which  their  absence  might  be  expected 
to  ezbnul.  All  he  could  say  was^  that  he  had 
not  reodred  a  notioe  to  quit  £rom  his  tenBat}  and 
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that  he  had  been  requested  to  keep  the  key  of 
the  house  in  his  posseniou  until  Mr.  BygmTO 
returned  to  claim  it  in  hu  own  persnu 

Baffled,  but  not  discouraged,  Mrs.  Leoonnt 
turned  her  steps  next  toirards  the  back  street  of 
Aldborough,  and  astonished  the  serraiif  ■  rela- 
tives hy  conferring  on  them  the  lunonr  of  a 
morning  call. 

Easi^  imposed  on,  at  starting,  b;  Hrs.  Le- 
count's  pretence  of  calling  to  engage  her,  under 
the  impression  that  she  had  left  Mr.  Bygrave's 
serrice— the  servant  did  her  best  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  her.  But  she  knew  as  little  as  the 
landlord  of  her  master's  plans.  All  she  could  say 
about  them  was,  that  she  had  not  been  dismissed, 
and  that  she-was  to  await  the  receipt  of  a  note 
recalling  her  when  necessary  to  her  situation  at 
North  Shingles.  Not  having  expected  to  find  her 
better  informed  on  this  part  of  the  subjeot,  Mrs. 
Leoonnt  smoothly  shifted  her  ground,  ud  led  the 
woman  into  talking  gesenlly  of  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  her  situation  in  Ur.  Bj^tc's 
iamily. 

Profiting  by  the  knowledge  gained,  in  this  in- 
direct manner,  ctf  the  little  secrets  of  the  house- 
hold, Mrs.  Ijeooont  made  two  disooveiiee.  She 
fonnid  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  servant 
(having  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  the  coarser 
part  of  the  domestic  work)  was  in  no  position 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Hiss  Bygrave's  ward- 
robe, which  were  known  only  to  the  young  lady 
herself  and  to  her  aunt,  la  the  second  place, 
the  housekeeper  ascertained  that  the  true  reason 
of  Mrs.  Bygrave's  rigid  seclusion,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  she  was  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  and  that  her  husband  was  probably 
ashamed  of  allowing  her  to  be  seen  in  public. 
These  apparently  trivial  discoveries  enlightened 
Mrs.  Lecount  on  a  very  important  point  which 
had  been  previously  involved  in  doubt.  She  was 
now  satisfied  that  the  likeliest  way  to  obtaining 
a  private  investigation  of  Magdalen's  wardrobe 
lay  through  deluding  the  imbecile  lady,  and  not 
through  bribing  the  ignorant  servant. 

Having  reached  that  conclusion — pregnant 
with  coming  assaults  on  the  weak^-forMfied  dis- 
oetion  of  poor  Mrs.  Wragg^— the  housekeeper 
caulioLsly  abstained  from  eihibitmg  herself  any 
longerundtt  an  inquisitive  aspect.  She  changed 
ihe  conversation  to  local  tt^ios;  waited  until 
she  was  sure  of  leaving  an  excellent  impression 
behind  her ;  and  then  took  her  leave. 

Three  days  passed ;  and  Mrs.  Leoount  and  her 
master— each  with  their  widely-different  ends  in 
view— watched  with  equal  anxiety  for  the  first 
signs  of  returning  life  in  the  direction  of  North 
Singles,  In  that  interval,  no  letter  either  from 
the  nnde  or  the  niece  arrived  for  Mx.  Noel  Van- 
stone.  His  sincere  feeling  of  irritation  under 
this  neglectful  treatment,  greatly  assisted  the 
effect  of  those  feigned  doubts  on  the  subject 
of  his  absent  friends,  wtticU  the  captain  had 
recommended  him  to  express  in  the  honse- 
keeper's  presence.  He  confessed  his  apprehen- 


sions of  having  been  mistaken,  not  in  Mr.  By- 
grave  only,  but  even  in  his  nieoe  as  well,  with 
such  a  gemiine  ur  of  annoyHnoe,ihat  he  actually 
contributed  a  new  dement  o!  concision  to  the 
existing  perplexities  of  Mrs.  Leoonnt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  met  the  postman  in  the  garden; 
and,  to  his  great  relief,  disoovered  among  the 
letters  delivwed  to  him,  4  note  from  Mr.  By- 
grave. 

The  date  of  the  note  was  *' Woodbridge,"  and 
it  contained  a  few  lines  only.  Mr.  Bygrave  men- 
tioned that  his  niece  was  better,  acd  that  she  sent 
her  love  as  before.  He  proposed  returning  to  Aid- 
borough  on  the  next  day— when  he  would  have 
some  new  considerations,  of  a  strictly  private  na- 
ture, to  present  to  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's  mind.  In 
the  mean  time  he  would  beg  Mr.  Vanstone  not  to  ' 
call  at  North  Shingles,  until  he  received  a  special 
invitation  to  do  so — which  invitation  should 
certainly  be  given  on  the  day  when  the  famiiy 
retnmed.  The  motive  cs[  this  apparently  struige 
req^oest  shonld  be  eqdained  to  Mr.  Vanstone's 
perfect  satiBEBoti(ni,  when  he  ma  once  more 
united  to  his  friends.  Until  that  period  arrived, 
the  atriotest  eantion  was  enjoined  on  him  in  all 
his  communications  with  Mrs.  Lecoont — and  the 
instant  destruction  of  Mr.  Bj^ve's  letter,  after 
due  perusal  of  it,  was  (if  Uie  classical  phrase  might 
be  patdoned)  a  mm  gud  mm. 

The  fifth  day  came.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  (after  ' 
submitting  himself  to  the  tine  gvdnoH,  and  de- 
stroying the  letter)  waited  anxiously  for  results;  [ 
while  lbs.  Ijecount,  on  her  side,  watched  patiently  \ 
for  events.  Towards  threeo'dock  in  the  afternoon,  | 
the  carriage  appeared  E^ain  at  the  gate  of  North  i 
Shingles.    Mr.  Bygrave  got  out,  and  tripped 
away  briskly  to  the  landlord's  cottage  for  the 
key.  He  returned  with  the  servant  at  his  heels.  | 
Mus  Bygrave  left  the  carriage ;  her  giant-rela- 
tive followed  her  example ;  the  house-door  wns  ' 
opened ;  the  trunks  were  taken  off;  the  carriasc  i 
disappeared— and  the  Bygravea  were  at  home  ; 
again!  ' 

Four  o'clock  struck,  five  o'clock,  six  o'clock,  i 
and  nothing  happened.  In  half  an  hour  moi-e 
Mr.  Bygrave — spruce,  speckless,  and  respectable  I 
as  evei^appeared  on  the  parade^  sauntering  j 
composedly  in  the  duection  (tf  Sea  Viev. 

Instead  of  at  once  entering  the  house,  he 
passed  it ;  stopped,  as  if  stnuk  by  a  sudden  re- 
collection; and,  retracing  his  steps,  asked  for 
Mr.  Yanstoue,  at  the  door.  Mr.  Vanstone  came 
out  hospitably  into  the  passage.  Pitching  his 
voice  to  a  tone  which  could  be  easily  heard  by 
any  listening  individual,  through  any  open  door 
in  the  bedroom  regions,  Mr.Bj^ve  announced 
the  object  of  his  visit,  on  the  door-mat,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  He  had  been  staying  with 
a  distant  relative.  The  distant  relative  possessed 
two  pictures— Gems  by  the  Old  Masters— wliich 
ho  was  willing  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he  had 
entrusted  for  that  purpose  to  Mr.  Bygi-ave's  care. 
If  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  as  an  amateur  in  such 
matters,  wished  to  see  the  Gems,  they  wonhi 
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be  visible  in  lialf  an  hour's  time,  when  Mr.  By- 
I  ji»Ts  ^uld  have  returned  to  North  Shingles. 

Having  deliverod  himseir  of  this  incompre- 
'  1  ItdMble  anitoiincement,  the  arch-conspirator  laid 
.1  his  sigiii0caitt  forefinger  along  the  side  of  his 
I  short  Roman  nose— said,  "Fine  weather,  isn't 
'  it?  Good  afternoon !"—^uid  saimtered  out  in- 
!   scrotably  to  oonlinne  bis  walk  on  the  parade. 

iOn  the  expiration  of  the  half<honr,  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  presented  himself  at  North  Shingles — 
with  the  ardour  of  a  lorer  boming  inextingoish- 
'l   thlr  ill  Us  bosom,  through  the  saperincumbent 
,|  sKBtalfogof  athotongfa^bewildmdtiuui.  To 
liis  inexpres^ile  happiness,  he  foond  MagdaleD 
|>  alrae inthepirioiir.  Nereryethad  shelooked 
.  so  beaatlfn^  in  his  ejes.  The  reat  and  relief  of 
her  four       absence  from  Aldborough  had  not 
;■  Eiiled  to  produce  their  zesolta:  she  had  more 
ihaa  reoo<rared  her  oomposore.  ^^bn^ing  per- 
,   petnalfj  from  one  violent  extreme  to  another, 
I    ihe  had  DOW  passed  fnnn  the  passionate  despur 
;i       five        ainoe,  to  a  feverish  ex^tation  of 
'I  spirit^  wtiich  defied  all  remorse  and  confronted 
^  oonse^ienoes.  Her eyoa  sparkled;  her  cheeks 
were  br^t  with  colour;  she  talked  incessantly, 
with  a  forlorn  mockery  of  the  girlish  gaiety 
I        past  days — sbe  laughed  with  a  deplorable 
peisiatency  in  hvighing— sbe  imitated  Mrs.  Lc- 
{    count's  smooth  voioe  and  Mrs.  Leconnt's  in- 
!    sinoating  graces  of  manner,  with  an  overcbai^^ 
<    roenbuiice  to  the  original,  which  was  but  the 
'    coarse  reflexion  of  the  delicately-accurate  mi- 
'i  mieiT  of  former  times.    Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
t  who  had  never  yet  seen  her  as  he  saw  her  now. 
was  enchanted ;  his  weak  head  whirled  with  an 
intoxication  of  eitjoyment ;  his  wizen  cheeks 
fttshed  IS  if  ihej  had  cao^it  the  infection  from 
I.  hen.  Hhc  half-hour  dnring  which  he  was  alone 
!    wiih  her  paued  like  five  minutes  to  him.  When 
'  that  time  had  eb^tsed,  and  when  she  suddenly 
t  left  him— to  obey  a  ptevionsly-arranged  sum- 
['  mons  to  her  suit's  presence— miser  as  he  was, 
he  woold  have  paid,  at  that  moment,  five  golden 
aoTerd^  out  of  his  pocket,  for  five  golden 
minutes  more,  passed  in  her  society. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  on  Magdalen, 
faeHone  it  opened  agun,  and  the  captain  walked 
in.  He  entered  on  the  explanations  which  his 
risiior  naturally  expected  from  him,  with  the 
I  imoeremonioos  abruptness  of  a  man  hard  pressed 
■i  for  time,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
I  cvoy  moment  at  his  disposal. 

''Since  we  last  saw  each  other,"  he  began,  "I 
have  been  reckoning  up  the  chances  for  and 
'  agunst  us,  as  we  stand  at  present.   The  result 
On  my  own  mind,  is  this :  If  you  are  still  at  Ald- 
honnagfa,  when  that  letter  from  Zurich  reaches 
'  Un.  Lecoun^  all  the  pains  we  have  taken  will 
han  been  pains  thrown  away.   If  your  house- 
I  ke^er  had  fifty  brothers  all  c^ing  together,  she 
wodd  throw  the  wh(^  fifty  over,  sooner  than 
leave  yon  alone  at  Sea  TieWf  while  ve  are  your 
ae^boazs  at  North  Shinies." 

Mr.  Nod  Yaastone's  flndud  cheeks  turned 
prie  vith  dtsmay.  His  own  knowledge  of  Mrs. 


Lecount  told  him  that  this  view  of  the  case  was  ' 
the  right  one.  | 

"  If  wc  go  away  again,"  proceeded  the  captain,  I 
"nothing  will  be  gained— for  nothing  wouldper-  ' 
suade  your  housekeeper,  in  that  case,  that  ve  \ 
have  not  left  you  the  means  of  following  us.  i 
Fou  must  leave  Aldboroi^li,  this  time ;  and,  what 
is  more,  you  must  go  without  leaving  a  single 
visible  trace  behind  you  for  us  to  follow.  If  we 
accomplish  this  object,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
five  days,  Mrs.  Lecount  will  take  the  journey  to 
Zurich.  If  we  fait,  she  will  be  a  fixture  at  Sea 
View  to  a  dead  certainty.  Don't  ask  questions ! 
I  hare  got  your  instmstiona  ready  for  you ;  and 
I  wuit  your  closest  attention  to  them.  Your 
marriage  with  my  nieoe  depemls  on  your  not  for- 
getting a  word  of  what  I  am  now  goii^  to  tdl 
you.— One  question  first.  Haveyonfolkiwedmy 
advice  f  Have  you  told  Mrs.  Leconnt  you  are 
beginiung  to  thbk  yourself  mistaken  in  me  P" 

"  I  did  worse  than  that,"  replied  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,  penitently.  "  I  committed  an  outrage 
on  my  own  feelings.  I  disgraced  myself  by  say 
ing  that  I  doubted  Miss  Bygrave !" 

"Go  on  disgracing  yourself,  my  dear  sir! 
Doubt  us  both  with  aU  your  might— and  I'll 
help  you.  One  question  more.  Did  I  speak 
lond  enough  this  afternoon  F  DM  Mrs.  Lecount 
hear  me  ?" 

"Yes.  Lecount  opened  her  door;  Lecouut 
heard  you.  What  made  you  give  me  that  mes- 
sage F  I  see  no  pictures  here.  Is  this  another 
pious  fraud,  Mr.  Bygrave  F" 

"Admirably  guessed,  Mr.  Vanstone!  You 
will  see  the  object  of  my  imaginary  picture- 
dealing,  in  the  very  next  words  which  T  am  now 
about  to  address  to  yon.  When  you  get  bu^ 
to  Sea  View,  Uus  is  what  you  are  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Ijeconnt,  Tell  her  that  my  reUtive's  works 
of  Art  are  two  worthlesa  piotnres— copies  from 
the  Old  Masters,  whidi  I  tuve  tried  to  seQ.  you, 
as  originals,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  ^y  yon 
suspect  me  of  being  little  better  than  a  plausible 
impostor;  and  pity  my  imfortunate  niece,  for 
being  associated  with  such  a  rascal  as  I  am. 
There  is  your  text  to  speak  from.  Say  in  many 
words  what  I  have  just  said  in  few.  You  can  i 
do  that — can't  youP"  I 

"  Of  course  I  can  do  it,"  said  Mr-  Noel  Von-  ! 
stone.  "But  I  can  tell  youone  thing— Ijeconnt  I 
won't  believe  me,"  i 

"Wait  a  little,  Mr.  Vanstone;  I  have  not  ! 
done  with  my  instructions  yet.  You  understand  i 
what  I  have  just  told  you?  Very  good.  We  :' 
may  get  on  from  to-day  to  to-morrow.  Go  out  : 
to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Lecounf-,  at  your  usual  i 
time.  I  will  meet  you  on  the  parade,  and  bow  Ij 
to  you.  Instead  of  returning  my  bow,  look  the  ;  | 
other  way— in  plain  English,  cut  me !  That  is  ;  I 
easy  enough  to  do,  isn't  it  F"  I 

"She  won't  believe  me,  Mr.  Bygrave— she 
won't  believe  me  I"  j 

Wait  a  little  again,  Mr.  Vanstone.  There 
are  more  instmotions  to  come,  You  have  got 
your  direoticms  for  to-day,  and  yon  hare  got 
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your  directions  £or  to-munw.  Nov  for  the  day 
after !  The  day  after,  is  the  seventh  <ky  siace 
ve  seat  the  letter  to  Zurich.  On  the  seventh 
day,  decline  to  go  out  vaUung  as  before,  from 
droad  of  the  anno/aace  of  meeUng  me  again. 
Qnunblo  about  the  smallniess  of  the  place ;  com- 
plain of  your  health ;  viah  you  had  never  oome 
to  Aldborough,  and  never  made  acquaintance 
vith  the  Bygraves ;  and  irhm  yoa  have  well 
worried  Mrs.  Leoount  with  your  diuwDtent,  ask 
her  on  a  sudden  if  she  can't  su^sst  a  change 
for  the  better.  If  you  pat  that  question  to  her 
nat&ndly,  do  ;oa  think  she  can  be  depended 
ou  to  Htawer  it  V 

"  She  won't  want  to  be  (laesHoned  at  all."  re- 
plied Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  irritably.  "  I  have 
OE^  got  to  say  I  am  tired  of  Aldborough ;  and, 
if  ake  believes  me — which  &he  won't ;  I'm  quite 
positive,  Mr.  Bygrave,  she  won't! — she  will 
have  her  suggestion  ready  before  I  can.  ask 
for  it." 

"Ay!  ay  1"  said  the  captain,  fli«erly.  "There 
is  some  plaee,  then,  that  Mis.  Leoount  wants  to 
go  to,  this  autamnP" 

"  1^  wants  to  go  there  (hang  her  1)  every 
autumn." 

"To  go  where?" 

"To  Admiral  Bartram's  — yon  don't  know 
him,  do  you  ?— at  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh." 

"  Don't  lose  your  patience,  Mr.  Vanstone  ! 
What  you  are  now  telling  me,  is  of  tbe  most 
vit^  importance  to  the  olqect  we  have  in  view. 
Who  is  Admiral  Bartram  P" 

"  An  old  friend  of  my  fether's.  My  father  laid 
him  under  obligations — my  father  lent  him 
money,  when  they  were  both  young  men.  I  am 
like  one  of  the  family,  at  St.  Orux ;  my  room  is 
always  kept  ready  for  me.  Not  that  there's  any 
Amily,  at  the  admiral's,  except  his  nephew, 
Geoi^  Bartram.  George  is  my  cousin ;  I'm 
as  intimate  with  Geoi^  as  my  father  was  with 
the  admiral— and  Vyc  been  sharper  than  my 
father,  for  I  haven't  lent  my  friend  any  money. 
Lecount  alwi^  makes  a  show  of  liking  Oeorgc 
— I  believe  to  annoy  me.  She  likes  tbe  admiral, 
too :  he  flatters  her  vanity.  He  always  invites 
her  to  come  with  me  to  St.  Crux.  He  lets  her 
have  one  of  the  best  bedrooms ;  and  treats  her 
as  if  she  was  a  lady,  ^e's  as  proud  as  Lucifer 
—she  likes  being  treated  like  a  lady— and  she 
pesters  me  every  autumn  to  go  to  St.  Crux. 
What^B  the  matter  P  What  are  you  taking  out 
your  podcet-book  for  P" 

"  I  want  the  admiral's  address,  Mr.  Yanstone 
— for  a  purpose  which  I  will  explain  immc- 
diately.'* 

With  those  words  Captain  Wragge  opened 
his  pocket-bock,  and  wrote  down  the  address 
from  Mr.  Noel  Vaustone's  dictation,  as  follows  : 
'  Admiral  Bartram,  St.  Oru&on-the-Marah,  near 
Ossory,  Essex." 

"  Ciood!"  cried  tbe  captain^  dosing  his  po(Aet- 
book  again.  "Tbe  only  difficulty  ^at  stood  in 
oar  way,  is  now  oleared  out  of  it.  Patience,  Mr. 
Yamrione— patieace  I  Let  tu  take  up  my  in^ 


structions  again  at  the  point  wh»e  we  dropped  i 
them.  Glire  me  five  minutes'  more  attention ;  and 
you  will  see  your  way  to  yotur  marriage,  as  plainly  : 
as  I  see  it.    On  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you  ^ 
declare  you  are  tired  of  Aldborough ;  And  Mrs.  , 
Lecount  suggests  St.  Crux.   You  don't  say  yes 
or  no  on  the  spot— you  take  the  next  day  to 
consider  it~andyou  makeup  your  mind  the  last 
thing  at  night  to  go  to  St.  Crux  the  first  thing 
in  the  BMEung.   Are  you  in  the  habit  of  super-  i 
inteading  your  own  packing  up?  or  do  yoa  i 
usuaily  diift  all  the  trouble  of  it  on  Mrs.  Lc-  , 
count's  dkBaUersP**  i 
"  Leoonnt  has  all  the  trouble,  of  coarse;  Le-  > 
count  is  paid  for  it  I  But  I  don't  really  go,  do  | 
IP" 

"  You  go  as  fast  as  horses  can  take  you  to  the 
railway;  without  having  held  any  previous  com- 
munication with  this  house,  either  personally  or 
by  letter.    You  leave  Mrs.  Leoount  behind  to 
pack  up  your  cariosities,  to  settle  with  the  ' 
trade^eoi^,  and  to  follow  you  to  St.  Crux  the  I 
next  morning.    The  next  morning  is  tbe  tenth  ' 
mousing.   On  the  tenth  morning  she  receives 
the  letter  from  Zurich ;  and  if  you  only  carry  out 
my  instructions,  Mr.  Yanstone— as  sure  as  you  . 
sit  there,  to  Zurich  she  goes  !"  ' 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstoue's  colour  began  to  rise 
again,  as  tbe  captain's  stratagem  danied  on  liim 
at  last  in  its  true  lifCht.  i 

"And  whatamltodo  at  Bt.Gnixf"  he  in-  i 
quired. 

"  Wait  there  tiU  I  call  for  you,"  replied  the 
captain.  "  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Leoount's  back  is 
tmoiaJ,  I  will  go  to  the  church  here  and  give  ths 
neoessary  notice  of  the  marriage.  The  same  day 
or  tha  next,  I  will  travel  to  ihk  address  written 
down  in  my  poekct-book— |>iok  you  up  at  the 
admiral's— and  take  you  ou  to  London  with  me 
to  get  the  license.  With  that  doeoment  in  our 
possession,  we  shall  be  on  our  way  back  to  Ald- 
borough, while  Mrs.  Leoount  is  on  her  way  out 
to  Zurich — and  before  she  starts  on  ha  return 
journey,  you  and  my  nieoe  will  be  man  and  wife ! 
There  are  your  future  prospects  for  you.  What 
do  you  think  of  them  F" 

"What  a  head  you  have  got !"  cried  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  enihasiaun. 
"  You're  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  met 
with.  One  would  think  you  had  done  nothing  all 
your  life  but  take  people  in." 

Captain  Wrogge  received  that  unconscious  tri- 
bute to  his  native  genius,  with  the  complacency 
of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  thoroughly  deserved  it. 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
said,  modestly,  "  that  I  never  do  things  by 
halves.  Pardon  me  for  reminding  you  that  we 
liare  no  time  for  exchanging  mutual  civilities. 
Are  you  quite  sure  aijout  your  instructious  P 
X  d&ie  uot  write  them  down,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
Try  the  sj-stem  of  artilidal  monory — count  your 
iustnictions  off,  after  me,  ou  yonr  thumb  and 
youc  fourfingers.  Xodj^,  you  tell  Mra.  Leoount 
i  have  tried  to  take  yon  in  with  my  relatives* 
works  (tf  Art.  XmokxioW)  yen  out  me  on  the 
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pancie.  The  day  after,  70a  refuse  to  go  out.  you 
get  tiitd  of  AtdlKtrougb,  and  70a  allow  Mrs.  Le- 
oont  to  make  her  su^sestion.  The  next  day, 
ym  leeeiit  the  suggestioiL  And  the  next  day 
to  tbit,70ugo(o  St.  Crux.  Once  more,  mjrdear 
tir'.  Ihamb— vodLs  of  Art.  forefiniger — out 
me  on  the  parade.  Middle  fiuger— tited  of  Aid- 
borott^.  IMrd  finger — lake  Lecoant's  advice, 
little  finger— off  to  St  Crux.  Nothing  oan  be 
clearer — tk) thing  can  be  easier  to  do.  Is  there 
anfrioBg  you  d«L't  nnderstandP  Anything  that 
I  can  explain  over  again,  before  you  go  F" 

"Only  one  thing,"  sud  Mr.  Noel  Yanatone- 
**  Ti  it  settled  that  I  am  not  to  o«ne  here  agab, 
before  I  go  to  St  CmxF" 

"Most  decidedly!"  answered  iJie  captain. 
"The  vfaole  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  on 
70DT  keepmg  away.  Mrs.  Lecount  vilt  try  the 
credibility  of  ererything  you  say  to  her,  by  one 
test — the  test  of  yoor  commnnicating,  or  not, 
with  this  house.  She  -will  watch  yoa,  night  and 
day !  Don't  call  here,  don't  send  messages,  don't 
write  iettets— don't  even  go  out  by  yourself. 
Let  her  see  you  start  for  St.  Crux,  on  her  sug- 
gestiiai ;  with  the  absolute  certainty  in  her  own 
mind  that  you  hare  followed  her  advice,  without 
coBisumicating  it  in  any  form  whatever  to  me  or 
to  my  niece.  Do  that,  and  she  rim/ belieTe  you,  on 
the  best  of  all  evidence  for  our  interests,  and  the 
Tocst  tor  hers — the  evidence  of  her  own  senses." 

With  those  last  words  of  caution,  he  shook 
ill.  Koel  Vanstone  waonly  by  the  hand,  and 
teat  hism  home  on  the  q^t. 

Captain  Wragge  retired  to  rest  that  n^ht  in 
high  spirits.  He  jocosely  apostn^hised  the  ex- 
tinguisber  in  his  candlestick,  as  he  raised  it  to 
pat  the  Hgfat  oat-  "  If  I  could  only  drop  you  on 
Uxs.  Leoofint,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  m^ht  bid 
good-by  to  the  last  anxiety  left,  on  this  side  of 
the  weddiiv-day !" 

THE  IKI8H  CONVICT'S  PK0QEES8. 

Is  oae  of  tfae  LouTie  gallerira  is  to  be 
»een  a  grim  and  ghastly  piece  of  painting, 
wbidi  is  oauallj  eneireled  by  a  throng  of  ad- 
HEien  of  tlie  morbid.   It  repreaenta  a  murderer 

Sever  the  earth  with  his  bloody  knife  dis- 
i  oosspieaously  in  hia  hand,  while,  from  be- 
an avenging  and  sapematnial  spirit  presses 
GB  him  dosely,  waring  a  spectral  aword.  The 
■ilepwy  typifies  Crime  pursued  by  Jastioe.  It 
is  of  tiiegrand  French  school ;  was  boaght  by  the 
sation ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  considerable  merit. 

It  is  valuable,  however,  apart  from  its  pic- 
torial excellence,  as  illustrating  the  popular 
iieal  as  regards  crime  and  punishment  in  their 
rcialion  to  the  otmrnunity.  If  it  dweUs  on  Lbe 
diagteeaUe  subject  at  all— always  dislBsteful 
■d  «p<Ja*abie— it  is  only  in  oompanv  with  its 
apfmifmte  antidote— puaidunent,  ftul,  sound, 
atisfiiciaKy,  and  substantial.  Crime  is  one  of  tlie 
wceiaaiy  oorrmpticms  wf  tocietv;  but  society 
has  wilfam  Uself  the  inre  arm  01  diastisaneni, 
which  shall  be  thus  a  TiadicaUon  of  il8.out* 


raged  laws.  This  is  the  popular  notion  of  crime 
and  its  repreaaion. 

So,  at  our  genm-al  jail  deliveries — when  the 
judges  of  assize  come  their  rounds  purging  the 
prisons,  and  the  long  strings  of  maleraclors 
defile  through  the  dock,  and  Messrs.  Thurtell, 
Greenacre,  Palmer,  and  other  distinguished  mur< 
derers,  Ibrough  long  weaiy  da^s  of  witnesses 
aad  depositions,  and  exaiuiDatious  and  cross- 
examinations,  and  counsels'  speeches  and  judge's 
charge,  and  deliberations  of  jurymen,  have  been 
successfully  hunted  to  oonricLion — we,  who  are 
interested  m  the  peace  and  order  of  our  country, 
mb  our  hwids  with  satisfaction,  rejoicing  tliat 
there  has  been  no  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
ugly  drama  is  happily  complete.  Society  hcs 
done  its  part. 

To  dinerent  minds  the  idea  of  punishment 
will  present  itself  under  ditTerent  views,  and  for 
different  objects.  One  ma^  be  called  the  eve 
for  cne  and  tooth  for  toothidea,  which  is  really 
the  uroorite  ncAion  of  punishment  with  the 
vulgar.  The  maimed  and  beaten  woman  chuckles 
as  sne  tells  how  slie  "  got"  her  assaulter  "  sis 
months  and  hard  labour."  The  natural  feeling 
is,  that  lie  who  inflicted  paiu  or  injury,  should 
himself  suffer  pain  or  injury,  in  some  shape 
corresponding.  But  this  is  but  a  small  pai-t 
of  the  oom^ex  idea  of  punishment.  There 
is.  a  corruption  in  the  mind  which  led  to  the 
original  crime.  This,  after  the  penalty  has 
been  satisfied,  naturally  remains,  is  possiblv 
strengthened,  and  on  releaae  will  lead  to  fresn 
offeuoe.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  punish- 
ment should  beof  such  severity  as  to  deter  and 
to  have  soundly  terrified  the  criminal  mind. 
This  should  sturely  enter  into  the  notion  of 
puaishment.  A|^a,  it  should  have  the  effect 
of  scaring  othera  who  have  not  yet  sinned,  and 
thus  keep  the  community  pure.  Finally,  there 
is  some  gain  in  the  removal,  wholesale  or  even 
temporary,  of  the  infected  particles  from  among 
us.  for  the  time,  contagion  is  prevented  from 
spreading.  All  these  are  useful  elements  in  the 
consideration  of  punishments. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  under  the  trans- 
portiag  system  of  our  ancestors,  brutal  certainly 
tor  its  severity,  these  results  were  attained  in  a 
broad  sort  of  fashion.  No  doubt  there  were 
monstrous  evils  in  the  details ;  and  a  mass  of 
indiscriminate  rascality,  seething  and  ferment- 
ing together  in  a  huge  prison  caldron,  would 
of  itself  fructify  and  multiply  in  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Btill,  when  the  cal- 
dron was  full  it  would  be  tilted  and  its  contents 
spread  over  the  huge  surface  of  the  colonial 
wastes  and  prairies,  wliich  absorbed  it  more  or 
less  innocuously.  We  thus  get  rid  of  our  corrup- 
tions in  bulk  ;  very  much  alter  the  principle  of 
a  sort  of  n>ort  au  mouche's  paper,  which  those 
plagued  with  flies  lay  iu  their  parlour-windows 
in  tht  sun. 

But  suddenly,  towards  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fortj-nine,  it  became  understood 
lint  these  useful  drains  would  be  stopped, 
aud  that  our  thrivii^;  colonies  bad  objected— 
reasoDftbly  enough— to  be  any  longer  turned  to 
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tbe  nae  of  sewers  for  the  Mother  Coaatry.  We 
could  DO  longer  "  flush  "  off  our  criminals  in 
that  direction.  The  cddroii  of  Domiption, 
mm  filling  more  rapidly  than  ever,  mtat  be 
emptied,  not,  as  before,  over  wild  regions  wliere 
liandvork,  and  tlie  neoeasitj  of  earning  aubsis- 
tence,  vould  neatnlise  all  thongbts  of  guilt, 
but  over  «ar  own  land.  Miat  hti  forthe  huma- 
nity of  a  more  enlightened  time  had  introduoed 
shorter  and  more  aiutable  sentences  of  seven 
and  fourteen  jean.  When  it  is  mentioned  that 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the 
number  of  offender  proceeded  against  inEngland 
and  Wales  alone,  reached  the  sum  of  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  the  fact  became  apparent 
that  we  were  to  receive  back  a  good  portion  of 
this  scum,  it  mav  be  well  coDceived  what  surprise 
and  alarm  filled  men's  minds.  The  mere  pre- 
sence and  incouTenience  of  such  fellow^itizens 
was  the  least  portion  of  Uie  evil ;  for  an  efficient 
police  and  the  vigour  of  the  law  might  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to  be  some  protection.  But 
the  real  danger  arose  from  the  presence  of  this 
venom  which  was  to  be  absorbed  into  the  healthy 
veins  of  the  country,  spreading  corruption  in 
a  fearfully  increasing  ratio. 

The  empire  was  aghast ;  bat  still  it  vras  no 
more  than  a  nine  days*  wonder  of  nine  days' 
panic ;  and  it  was  believed  the  thing  would  come 
right.  In  the  mean  time  (in  1853)  the  new  system 
began,  and  a  discharge  of  some  two  thousand 
convicts  annually  began  to  set  in  silently. 

Tbe  working  of  tius  ticket-of-leave  system  iu 
practica  is  toumUy  well  known,  and  resided 
with  uncomfortable  leeb'ngs  by  tbe  public.  In 
theory,  however,  it  supposed  nie  rntentwt  con- 
vict behaving  with  a  bnutifnl  regularity  withhi 
his  prison,  seeking  the  chaplain's  society,  and  thus 
qualifying  himseu  for  an  early  release.  On  being 
restored  to  freedom,  the  theory  again  was  that 
the  converted  convict  moved  and  nad  his  being 
and  performed  what  lawful  duties  he  could  find 
under  a  sort  of  legal  espionage,  giving  a  species 
of  bail  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  shape  of  a 
fresh  re-commitment  to  prison  shoiild  he  trans- 
gress. But  practically  the  effect  of  this  whole- 
some regulation  was,  that  the  communitv  be- 
came filled  with  hordes  of  ruffians  at  large, 
bolder  and  more  dangerous,^  throogfa  past  im- 
punity and  lemiaiion  of  punishment  free  men 
who  should  be  in  jail;  nnwatched,  too,  for  the 

Solice  of  the  country  oonudered  sntdi  tremendous 
uties  as  forming  no  part  of  their  functions. 
We  were  then  gradually  helped  to  the  frightful 
discovery  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  thou- 
sand known  thieves  were  proceeded  agaiust ; 
and  that  as  surely  as  we  set  a  convict  at  Bberty, 
so  surely  were  we  sending  out  licensed  despera. 
does  to  work  mischief  to  persons  and  properties. 

It  was  plain  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  that  speedily.  It  was  altogether  too  quix- 
otic to  expect  tuat  a  State  should  'supply  in- 
struments for  its  own  destruction.  It  was 
clear  tlie  only  safety  was  in  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  principle,  subject  to  an  important  modi- 
fication. Fonnwly  we  got  rid  botn  of  criminal 
and  man  together;  both  vers  expelled  from  the 


system  by  deportation.  Now,  since  we  must 
keep  the  man,  could  it  not  be  possible  to  get 
rid  of  the  criminal  alone  ?  U  be  wutt  oe 
turned  loose  among  honest  and  civilised  men, 
could  it  not  be  after  some  process  of  purifica- 
tion, and  some  rite  by  which  the  old  demon  of 
criminality  shall  be  exorcised  P 

And  tlus  is  the  basia  of  the  new  system  of 
criminal  treatment  which  has  spread  into  every 
country  whose  civilisation  is  at  all  advanced. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  mere  infliction  of  pain 
upon  the  evil-doer,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
pain  that  h  inflicted,  is  a  very  minor  matter 
in  a  great  scheme  for  suppression  of  crime. 
Jails,  too,  are  now  universally  reformed — classi- 
fication has  been  introduced,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  shall  not  ferment,  and  all  particles  become 
equally  leavened  with  the  one  corrupt  principle. 
In  short,  prisoners  now  are  punished,  and  re- 
formed— re-formed  in  its  strictest  sense— made 
into  new  men.  The  prisrat  was  not  to  be 
merely  a  place  of  pain,  out  a  emciUe  in  which 
criminal  dross  could  be  skimmed  awi^,  and  an 
innocent  piedpitate  left  to  be  sent  forth  at  the 
proper  time. 

There  was  a  sound  prindple  recommending  j 
itself  by  reason  and  common  sense — by  economy  ) 
both  of  time,  and  money,  and  morals— and  by  a  j 
hundred  other  advantages  so  obvious  that  it  is 
marvellous  how  it  escaped  notice  centuries  { 
back.     Bather  it  did  not  so  much  escape  i 
notice ;  it  suggested  itself  to  tlte  thoughtful  I 
and  the  good  over  and  over  again.  But  there  \ 
existed  then,  as  then  exists  now,  that  diuncli-  [ 
tti^ion  in  tbe  sdministrsiion  of  the  country,  to 
be  moved  1^  the  adviee  of  those  in  the  orowd, 
and  who  are  nnaecredited  by  office.  And  those 
to  whom  the  memory  of  one  OUver  Ooldmith 
is  dear,  and  to  whom  the  story  of  his  Vicar  is 
the  sweetest  reading  for  simplicity,  pathos,  , 
quaintness,  poetry,  and  hnmonr,  will  not  oe  sur-  ^ 
prised  to  find  that  the  wise  and  humane  notions  , 
of  our  day  in  reference  to  prisons  are  distinctly- 
set  forth  in  this  precious  little  romance.  A 
century  ago,  all  but  three  years,  when  in  Eng- 
land prisons  were  no  more  than  vUe  Alsatiaa 
and  noisome  cellars  of  reeking  dime;  and  in  t 
Ireland,  dens  of  which  we  may  find  a  perfect  I 
picture  in  the  Dublin  Black  Dog,  described 
graphically  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  excellent  history ; — 
at  tliis  dq^ded  era  Oliver  Goldsmith,  wliose 
serious  speeches  were  a  source  of  infinite  amuse* 
ment  to  bis  facetious  friends,  wrote  the  famous  | 
prison  scene  in  the  Yicar,  wherein  is  set  out  I 
what  should  be  the  principle  for  dealing  with 
crime.  j 

The  true  principle  being  at  last  recognised,  I 
some  progress  was  made.   But  in  Engluid  we  ' 
were  not  yet  even  at  the  beginning.   The  best  I 
intentions  will  not  alone  ensure  success.   It  ' 
was  indeed  decreed  Uiat  criminals  should  he  re- 
fbnned ;  bnt  the  prooedue  kx^  that  purpose 
was  a  great  soienoe,  in  which  it  was  fanded 
Ihat  we  were  skilled,  but  of  which  we  did  not 
know  even  tlie  rudiments.    The  Utopian  idea 
of  reformation  began  and  ended  with  a  perfect 
jaiL  The  old  cesspools  were  scavengered  out 
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and  krejled.  Eaonnons  aums  were  sunk  ia 
ensilr  prison  {wlaces,  and  arcbiteots  ran  riot  in 
h^enioDS  devices  of  separate  cells,  galleries, 
IiDes  ndiatrne  from  a  centre  like  the  smokes  of 
a  lai^  wheel.  Convicts  were  experimented 
on  Tith  ingenioas  devices — ^made  into  imita- 
tions <^  the  misericordia  society  at  Florence, 
ttT  Tearing  caps  vith  eve-holes  in  them,  and 
Were  pipiperea  in  a  sututauttal  basis  of  good 
sound  diet — the  veij  best  per  contract.  This 
ns  the  new  sjstem  which,  being  carried  out  at 
a  &tKitlinff  cost,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  prolific  in  FesuTta.  Some  doubttng  spirits 
whispered,  indeed,  that  hen  prisons  were  re- 
fiumed,  bat  priaonera  scarcely.  And  no  doubt 
certain  gross  tilings  being  swept  away  did  pro- 
duce ameh'oration.  The  herding  of  criminal 
cattle  together  in  one  indiscriminate  shed  was 
no  more;  and  thus  those  who  were  but  par- 
tially iahitcd  were  prevented  from  becoming 
niteriy  rotten  fay  contamination.  But  still,  on 
kiokii^  for  bets  as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
new  system  in  turning  criminals  into  innocent 
members  of  society,  it  is  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  la^  proportion  of  arrested  evil- 
doers^ aie  old  ooenaers.  There  is  a  suspicion 
abroad  that  ticketa-of4eave  are  no  more  than 
letteim  (rf  marqne. 

Thia  is  aeaieely  cheering  aa  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem on  which  ecthosiasm,  earnestness,  money, 
aad  the  labour  of  good  men,  have  been  lavished. 
A  ad  yet  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  a  con- 
tiguous island  tlietehas  also  been  at  work  a  new 
priaoa  system,  in  which  costly  jails,  separate 
fTstcms.  nQeries,whecl.spoke  promenades,  and 
tLe  rcat,  nave  their  place;  bnt  with  this  diffe- 
mtx  :  that  these  elements  are  not  considered 
the  reform  of  the  prisoners.  They  are  not  the 
fTstcm,  bat  adjuncts  of  the  system.  And  the 
.*emarkaUe  result  of  the  practice  in  the  island 
tlluded  to,  is  this : 

TBJLT  OUT  09  EYERT  HUKDBED  OBOanALS 
SISCBaSGZD  AS  XttOBMlS,  OHLT  TEV  SETUBN 

05  A  nxsH  coirviciioiT. 

This  oomes  of  no  other  than  the  famous  Irish 
e<mTkt  •jstem,  worked  and  perfected  on  the 
bv^  of  Captain  Machonoehie's  plan,  by  its 
Zfalcos  prophet  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  of  which 
ihaO  be  given  a  detailed  account. 

VTe  may  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
Ew:]isli  judges  of  assize  are  on  their  rounds.  We 
Tilf  foppose,  also,  that  Messrs.  Sheppard  and 
WQd,  two  professionals  of  eminence,  have  been 
■aU>bctori[|  convicted,  and  just  "  pat  forward" 
to  bear  tbeir  respective  sentences.  Mr.  John 
Shepjiard  h^s  entered  a  house  "  burglariously," 
aad  a  "  impressivelv  "  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitade.  Ur.  Wild,  who  has  beaten  a 
f'Xow.creatare  with  a  bludgeon  to  within  a 
Lmr's-breadth  of  murder,  is  also  impressively 
cciDNgned  lo  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude — 
a  aeaicnee  acknowledged  by  that  gentleman  with 
as  easy  and  familiar  leer. 

About  the  same  time  we  may  assume  that  the 
Imli  judges  are  busy  with  their  task  of  sifting 
trA  uteriDK  tlie  calendar,  and  that  Messrs. 
Harpby  ana  GaUaghan,  two  offenders,  are  "  set 


forward"  to  receive  sentence.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
consigned  to  a  duress  of  seven  years,  like  his 

EDchsli  brother,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cal- 
lagnan,  even  at  this  early  stage,  sometbing  tes- 
tines  to  the  excellence  of  the  Irish  system:  for 
the  jail  governor  steps  forward  with  a  tabulated 
form,  which  states  that  Mr.  Callaghau  has  been 
a  previous  offender,  and  in  consequence  receives 
the  severer  penalty  of  fifteen  years.  This  profit- 
able result,  the  true  test  of  gauging  the  punish- 
ment by  tlie  offence,  has  been  arrived  at  through 
the  madiinery  ofthe  perfect  Irish  police  organisa- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  arrest  of  every  prisoner  wlio  has 
the  slightest  appearance  of  familiarity  with  his 
calling,  either  a  photooraphic  portrait,  or  a 
sort  of  "  sienalement'*  of  the  minutest  de- 
scription, is  forwarded  to  Dublin  Castle,  nnd 
by  careful  indexes  the  offender  is  hunted  down 
in  the  booksof  the  convicts'  prisons.  Thuseven 
at  the  outset,  before  punishment  is  suffered,  a 
juster  apportionment  is  arrived  at,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  the  system  is  ensured  that 
length  of  time  which  in  the  case  of  habitual 
offenders  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  fair 
play. 

We  shall  first  trace  the  progress  of  Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Callaghan  through  their  varions 
stages  of  reformation;  and  it  will  be  seen  whe- 
ther, without  uiy  reference  to  results,  tlie  system 
recommends  itself. 

Messrs.  Murpliy  and  Callaghau  arc  presently 
broaght  to  Dublin,  from  whatever  quarter  of 
the  country  tliey  may  have  had  their  trial  in, 
and  are  conducted  to  a  liuge  fortress-like  build- 
ing, situate  in  a  healthy  suburb,  and  whose 
quality  is  marked  out  with  a  fatal  distinctness 
by  the  huge  tower-like  pair  of  chimneys  which 
rise  in  tlie  centre  of  every  model  jail.  This 
is  the  Mountjoy  Prison,  where,  what  may  be 
called,  the  anuoding  process  takes  place.  It 
is  felt  that,  with  the  criminal  native  fresh  from 
crime,  and  inflamed  and  resentfiil  at  the  punish- 
ment just  inflicted,  it  would  be  idle  attempting 
any  experiments  through  mere  moral  appeals; 
and  this,  too,  becomes  precisely  the  time  when 
the  penal  portion,  or  physical  suffering  with 
whiai  to  a  certain  degree  every  crime  should 
be  visited,  may  be  fitly  applied.  Accordingly, 
here  the  wholesome  terrors  of  the  silent  system, 
and  the  separate  system,  are  put  in  force.  It  is 
conceded  even  by  its  most  determined  opponents, 
that  the  effect  of  this  treatment,  if  not  effica- 
cious for  reformation,  is  at  least  sure  and  certain 
as  a  terrible  deterrent — if  anything,  almost  too 
severe :  setting  into  operation,  even  at  this 
gloomy  stage  of  this  famous  Inah  system,  the 
secret  and  power  of  which  lies  not  in  this  special 
point  or  that,  but  in  a  general  leaven  through 
the  whole,  seasoning  every  portion.  The  mystery 
lies  in  treating  each  prisoner  as  though  he  were 
the  solitarjf  tenant  of  the  prison ;  and  not  as  a 
vile  single  cast  from  a  corrupt  matrix,  which  has 
cast  a  thousand  others  precisely  similar  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  held  to  be  a  number,  or  a  name, 
an  abstraction  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  books  of  the 
establishment.  But  he  is  held  to  be  a  living  man, 
with  a  soul,  and  with  reason. 
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The  ground  being  thus  got  ready  hy  a  very 
Hide  dietf  and  an  ntter  deprivation  of  all  in- 
teresting employment  during  the  first  three 
montlis,  the  system  comes  into  plw ;  and  this, 
curiously  enough,  by  explaining  the  system  to 
him.  It  is  impressed  upon  liim — not  in  a  cold, 
official  fasliion,  but  in  free  personal  interriews, 
and  by  the  means  of  lectures  over  and  oyur 
again  repeated,  like  a  course  of  scholafltic  train- 
ing— that  tiie  length  or  sliortnesa  of  liis  impri- 
sonment is  to  depend  upon  himself;  that  his 
prison  existence  is  not  to  oe  one  weary  blank  of 
monotony— the  clieerleas,  unchanged  interior  of 
eel!  from  the  first  day  to  the  last — but  a  pro- 
eressive  ascent,  marked  by  change  and  Tarietj, 
'  iniproTement,  moral  and  physical,  encourage- 
ment and  co-operation  from  supertorSj  and, 
finally,  as  just  mentioned,  an  early  and  speedier 
enlarj^ement.  These  advantages  are  enforced 
on  iiim  as  entirely  depending  on  bis  ovn  con- 
duct — not  merely  a  negative  observance  of 
prison  rules  or  sanctimonious  demeanour — but  a 
positive  good  beliaviour  under  probation  and 
trial  and  difFerent  circumstances.  Daily  it  is 
instilled  into  him  tliat  there  are  to  be  stages  in 
his  probation,  that  it  is  actually  possible  for  him 
to  improve  liis  condition — not  at  the  end  of  six 
years'  time,  which  would  be  so  remote  as  to 
have,  practically,  Uttle  or  no  infiaence — but 
within  the  next  eight  or  nine  months,  which  is 
a  point  near  enough  to  be  a  sufficient  spur  to 
bard  labour.  Thus,  though  Messrs.  Murphy 
and  Callnghan  may  have  entered  their  separate 
cells  full  of  a  do^^  scowling  hostility,  and  a 
rooted  conviction  that  governors  and  jailers 
were  their  natural  enemies,  it  must  gradually 
break  on  them  that  these  odious  officials  are 
(for  whatever  object)  strangely  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  improving  their  condition 
and  sliortening  their  imprisonment.  Or  it  will 
at  once  strike  those  gentlemen  that  it  is  in 
^eir  interest  to  strive  and  rise  by  good  con- 
duct from  stage  to  stage;  and  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  follow  in  prison  the  calling  they  have  fol- 
lowed all  through  life.  And,  though  this  would 
be  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  motive,  taken  as 
a  state  of  mind  suited  for  reformation,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  managers  of  the  system, 
at  the  beginning,  as  a  buus  for  their  future 
efi'orts. 

In  tlieir  separate  cells,  then,  Messrs.  Murphy 
and  Callaghan  are  yet  to  pick  oakum  for  the  first 
three  months  of  their  term.  This  labour  is 
chosen  as  being  of  a  monotonous  and  unintel- 
lectnal  sort.  The  diet  is  rough  and  low.  After 
the  three  months  the  labour  is  changed  to  some- 
thing of  a  sort  where  the  mind  can  find  some 
variety  and  a  little  interest,  such  as  boot- 
closing,  and  the  diet  is  improved.  Ail,  too, 
look  forward  to  the  shorlenins:  of  that  nine 
months  into  eight ;  and  the  result  of  tliis  appeal 
either  to  tlie  interest  or  better  feelings  of  the 
criminals  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
was,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  tenants 
of  the  prison,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
scTenty  were  found  not  to  have  committed  even 
the  sughtest  breach  of  the  rules,  and  thus 


shortoied  this  portion  of  ttie  puniahment  by  a  ' 

mouth.  I 

Mr.  Murphy  has  poBMbly  been  refractory,  and 
is,  perhaps,  detaiued  to  work  out  his  ninth  month.  I 
Mr.  Callahan  baa  been  docile,  possibly  Lypocri-  I 
tical,  or  has,  perhaps,  shrewdly  seen  that  a  change 
would  be  for  his  advantage.  He  is,  therefore, 
removed  after  only  eight  months'  residence.  lie 
has  been  in  early  life  a  labourer  in  the  fields 
before  he  took  to  evil  courses,  so  he  is  de- 
spatched to  Spike  Island.  Or,  he  has  been 
a  skilled  handicraftsman,  and  is  sent  to  Philips- 
town — the  tradesman's  prison.  Kailway  tra- 
Tcllerfl  in  Ireland  often  discover  that  they 
han  some  atnmge  felbw-passengers  dressed  in 
the  unmistakable  prison  tiretj  of  blue  frieze, 
guarded  by  the  wonderfully-trained  Irish  police, 
armedwitb  Enfield  rifles.  These  are  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  shifting  their  qaartera. 

Spike  Island  is  a  huge  convict  aep6t  which,  a 
few  years  back,  was  bursting  with  nearly  three 
thousand  convicts.  Nature Tias  bountifully  laid 
it  out,  especially  for  prison  treatment,  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  have  mad©  extensive  fortifica- 
tions bearfily  co-operate  with  nature.  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan and  Mr.  Murphy  are  set  busily  to  work 
— qnarrpng,  trimming  and  chipping  stone,  in 
excavations,  and  other  severe  "  hodman's  work." 
They  are  also  put  to  carpenter's  and  smith's 
work,  if  they  bave  any  skill  in  that  way.  They 
are,  moreover,  tai^ht  the  various  trades  of  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers — a  prac- 
tice common  enough  in  other  convict  prisons  j 
but  which  is  here  made  an  element  of  the  system  , 
by  being  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  deserving  i 
and  well  conducted. 

At  this  stage,  sets  in  the  "mark"  system 
on  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell, 
being  a  matter  of  pure  detail.  The  principle  of 
a  steady  and  gradual  promotion — marked  by  nice 
!thades — is  carried  out,  and  the  convict  is  made 
to  perceive  the  advanta^  by  small  but  percep- 
tible advantages,  and  ts  stimulid«d  by  a  Utile 
personal  distinction  in  the  shape  of  badges,  which 
proclaim  his  progress  conspicuously.  If  he  at- 
tain the  highest  number  of  marks—which  is  nine 
each  month — for  twelve  months  successively,  he 
steps  into  a  superior  class  of  this  Spike  Island 
stage — is  kept  apart  from  the  common  and  more 
degraded  herd,  which  is  an  appeal  to  his  self- 
respect  and  pride,  as  though  they  were  not 
worthy  to  associate  with  him;  thug,  in  spite 
of  liimself,  there  is  a  sort  of  emulation  excited, 
the  fruits  of  which  may  at  once  be  realised,  in 
the  shape  of  presents  and  tangible  rewards— 
which,  too,  at  the  same  time  are  helping  him  on 
to  an  abridgment  of  his  terin.  Every  mark  ia 
therefore  coveted  and  greedily  contested;  and 
the  directors  assure  us  that  any  sacrifice  of 
physical  comfort  would  be  cheerfully  submitted 
to,  sooner  than  risk  the  loss  of  a  mark ;  for  that 
implies  instant  degradation. 

Pausing  here,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  sort  of 
prison  vitality,  even  if  it  did  not  go  further,  must 
be  a  far  healtliierstate  of  mind  than  the  dull  in- 
acl  ion  of  the  common  prisons.  All  tiie  common 
inducements  which  sweeten  the  labour  of  &ee 
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men  outiide,  Bre  at  vork  in  this  case.  For 
tkere  b  emukticm  with  his  fellotvs,  eneourage- 
Dcnt  from  those  over  him,  and  above  all  a  sure 
smI  ecrtaio  hope  that  his  condiHon,  by  a  little 
ore  and  exertion,  iriU  be  belter  and  better 
mrf  neeeeding  imwlh.  If  Mr.  Munph^s 
cOBoact  has  been  steadj  and  orderly  at  Spike 
Isfaml,  be  wUl  obIj  be  detained  there  three 
T«n  and  fow  nKmtlis  ont  of  his  seven  years' 
tenn.  If  Bfr.  Callaghan  have  been  similarly  ex- 
enidary,  he  will  hare  to  remain  seven  years  and 
fooT  moBths  ont  of  Us  fifteen.  At  the  end  of 
those  lerma  both  will  be  ripe  for  the  grand  dis- 
tin^idsfamg  treatment  of  the  Irish  system — the 
"interiMdiate"  staj^. 

With  common  cnminals,  when  the  day  of  en- 
brgeowat  amres,  the  doors  are  flung  open,  and 
they  are  plnaged  agvn  into  the  free  world,  as 
into  the  open  sea.  The  shock  must  be  about  as 
fwMen;  emeiaUj  after  a  long  confioentent  of 
seres  or  Stem  Tears.  The  change  from  re- 
stcnnt  to  peiieet  liberty  is  enoagh  to  dislocate 
ereu  better  baknced  organisatiooa ;  and  though 
periiMM  the  tenon  of  their  late  place  of  abode 
nay  6e  fresh,  still  it  is  frand  on  experience 
tint  th^  ate  not  sutBeient.  In  the  way  of  these 
is  aDisf^arged  Frisonets*  Aid  Society,  which 
interpoees  betwwii  the  late  convict  and  these 
new  dan^en. 

In  the  Irish  system  it  is  arranged,  that  the 
prisoner  shall  not  be  rudely  plunged  into  free- 
mm ;  but  shall  dimb  by  grannated  steps  into 
thai  happT  conditifm.  So  that  almost  before 
Mema,  Wild  and  Sheppard  shall  have  been  for- 
■allj  eet  face.tlNrf  sbaU  be  actually  enjo;ying— 
aader  eeitam  -pieeaations— a  sort  of  liberty; 
a  eort  of  aaiphdaDae  sti^  «4)ere  the  good  and 
veil  coodneted  riudl  be,  praoticallj  speaking, 
alsnet  free  as  labonrmg  men  ar^  and  where 
for  tboae  oaij  wboare  inolined  to  be  tninblesonie 
does  awytkiMg  lik«  Testramt  arise.  S«ch  a  place 
ti  probatioa  may  be  accepted  at  once  as  emi- 
nently rational,  Imt  at  the  same  time  considered 
as  ntopiaa.  On  the  wild  common  of  Lusk,  sonte 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Dublin,  in  view  of 
a  hdistcroM  eea,  is  to  be  seen  this  strange  speci- ' 
lade  of  a  prison  which  is  yet  no  prison,  and  of 
I^yaieaUj  frae  mm  who  are  yet  morally  pri- 
tmen. 

Ob  tkm  wild  coDinMiare  the  prisoners  itnug 
battle  it  is,  with  a  stubborn 
sea.  Tim  *'lKhor  fanprobos"  is  all  the  hotter, 
Pw,  as  vas  before  reaiarked,  it  has  a  sweetening 
vbolesoine  iidoence,  and  meketh  the  heart 
hoMSt.  Very  diftrent,  too,  this  open-air  hns- 
budrr  to  that  prisOB  work  within  the  walls  of  a 
jbL  tm  here  there  is  no  jail  in  sight,  neither 
are  there  jailers.  There  is,  indeed,  an  iron 
ihitpdiB  TDorn  not  far  away  which  may  be  moved 
abmt,  and  the  workmen  are  watelied  over  by 
OBc  or  two  officers.  Aboi'e  all,  tliey  feel  that 
tier  are  Mmin^  their  bread  as  day  Usurers, 
i-jt  th^  are  paid  by  the  week  the  sum  of  two 
ttiUiags  and  sixpence.  In  the  evenings,  after 
the  hard  daj'a  toils,  some  strange  spectacles  are 
witnessed  on  that  wild  tdeak  comBioiL  The 
waarc  seeMgalfauiBil  inone  of  the  lavge  hvls 
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round  an  intelligent  lecturer,  wiio  twice  a  week 
gives  them  entertaining  lectures  on  useful 
topics.  To  reading,  which  has  been  previously 
learnt,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  now  added ; 
prizes  are  ^ven ;  and  such  is  the  taste  acquired, 
that  tlie  sixpence  per  week  he  is  allowed  oat  of 
his  earnings  often  goes  in  a  book. 

Finally,  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Callaghan,  baring 
served  in  this  intermediate  stage,  the  one  for  two 
,TeBrs,  the  other  for  fifteen  months,  and  having 
conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  ar^  in- 
formed that  the  gkd  day  of  their  liberation  is 
come,  and  are  set  free.  Mr.  Murphy's  term  is  thus 
shortened  by  twenty-one  montos,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan's  by  five  years.  This  is  a  resnlt  they  have 
known  from  tiie  b^inning;-  they  have  worked 
tlieir  way  to  it,  not  tlirouga  any  grace  or  favour 
from  authority,  but  through  their  own  hard  exer- 
tions, now  creeping  forward  a  little,  now  thrown 
back,  but  making  steadily  all  the'while  forafixed 
It  is,  therefore,  resting  after  a  atera  prel»- 
tion  and  a  moral  viotury.  Very  diffemit  their 
mora]  state  from  the  moml  state  of  those  who 
have  been  sunk  in  the  wet  slough  of  despond 
common  prison  life,  and  whose  only  probation  has 
been'  that  of  brute  Travaux  Forces.  These  Irish 
convicts  come  forth  not  only  redeemed  bat 
trained,  superior  far  to  the  common  ran  of  la- 
bourer in  this  class.  So  that  aotuidly  it  has  be- 
come a  qualification  for  employment  to  have  been 
a  convict  prisoner.  Bui  we  are  not  done  with 
Messrs,  Murphy  and  C^Iaghan  yet. 

Though  the  faU  has  been  broken,  and  we  may 
reasoMmy  conelnde  that  oar  two  enlarged  con- 
victs will  do  nothing  to  discredit  their  traininj^ 
still  it  is  tfki  HmX  the  pablic  generally  have  a 
certain  claim  to  protection,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion which'  is  so  confident  in  its  own  results  as 
to  set  prisoners  free,  should  giw  some  gnaisntee 
to  the  pablic  for  its  safety ;  most  of  ^1,  if  that 
public  be  so  confiding  as  to  take  these  enlarged 
convicts  into  its  service.  Theoretioally,  tlim, 
we  suppose  them  still  in  prison,-  and  the  excel- 
lent pislice  organiaation  of  Ireland  keeps  ita  eye 
upm  them  aiixionely ;  yet  not)  so  as  to  harasB.  It 
is  one  of  the  strai^est  things  in  the  world  to 
walk  round  the  great  thorouglifare  of  Dublin 
and  to  hear  whispered,  by  one  in  tlie  secret, 
"that  man  so  busy  soaw^ferinff  is  a  fifteen 
jrears*  eonf  ict ;  tliid;  mwi  trowelung  so  neatly 
u  a '  seven  years*  convict or  to  be  taken 
throngh  a  gveat  workshop  and  pointed  out  this 
nuuiand  that,  of  innocent  and  honest  expression, 
as  criminals  whose  sentences  are  not  yet  expired. 
Such  the  police  note  carefiiUy.  These  "  leavers" 
must  report  tiiemselves  at  stated  intervals.  A 
system,  It  will  be  said,  demoralising  and  degrad- 
ing. On  tbe  contrary,  for  in  this  instance  as  in 
ink  whole  previous  tieatment  of  the  Irish  con- 
vict system,  the  men  foel  that  this  comes  of 
no  antagonism  to  them,  bat  more  of  co.opera- 
tion  and  protecHoa — protection  against  tnem- 
selvcs.  So  when  any  symptoms  of  backsliding 
are  visible— and  these  usually  manifest  ^em- 
selves  in  BO'  worse  shape  tbas  a  little  drink — 
the  offender  is  smt  befove  one  of  the  direeu 
toes,  who  firmly  b«t  Icindly  adsMmisbes.  Finally, 
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Messrs.  ifurph^  and  Callaslian  being  really  and 
geniiioelv  free,  it  will  be  found  that  their  score 

of  punishment  stand  tlms  : 


Hr.  P&trlck 
CallrngtuD, 
UyesTL 


Is  monttia 

7  years 

1  wparate 

4mo&QtB 

1  sjntaiiL 

Spike 
iBluuL 

2  years  )    G  years 
Inter-  |  at  large 
mediate  P.'  under 

ntmlllaneb 


So  with  Mr.  lifarpliy  in  proportion  to  his  term. 

But  this  Irish  convict  STstem  bears  fruit  far 
away  beyoud  its  o\m  inimed.iate  sphere.  In  Eng- 
land, the  common  plea  for  convicts  relapsing  is 
that  none  will  employ  them.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
directors  have  so  fsiriy  earned  the  public  faith, 
and  have  won  such  implicit  credit  in  their 
system,  Uiat  convict  labour  is  in  eager  request, 
and  (he  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  They 
make  the  best  of  trained  servants  and  labourers. 
Only  a  short  time  since,  a  lady  writes  from  the 
country  to  a  friend  in  town  for  a  nuraery- 
goveniess,  and  after  diligent  inqoity,  it  is  dis- 
covered  that  not  only  a  good  nursery-govemeas, 
but  far  awar  the  best  that  could  be  found,  is  to 
be  selecteo  from  among  the  female  convicts. 
The  lady  accepted  the  choice  made  for  her. 

Such  is  the  Irisii  conTiot  system  and  its  fruit. 
That  fruit  has  been  so  stu^lbg  and  unexpected, 
that  in  England  it  has  been  received  with  grave 
doubts  and  some  mistrust.  On  the  Continent, 
through  that  clearness  of  vision  which  foreigners 
have  for  all  real  discoveries,  it  has  been  heartily 
welcomed.  The  late  Count  Cavour  person- 
ally examined  into  it  and  approved.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  objected  that  the  Irish  sys- 
tem has  to  deal  with  a  eompaiatively  innocent 
class  of  criminals,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be 
used.  In  answer,  the  directors  appeal  to  the 
names  of  evil-doers  in  thdr  books,  ^gainst 
whom  fifteen  and  twenty  previous  conrictions 
have  been  established — wno  have  been  proved  bv 
the  fire  of  this  process — and  are  now  reformeo. 
Again,  to  explain  that  large  amount  of  reforma- 
tion (ninety-five  per  cent)  so  strikinglv  contrasted 
with  the  ninety-five  per  cent  who  do  relapse  in 
England,  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  convict  flies  to 
England  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  espionage 
brought  to  bear  on  him ;  and  of  course  eannot 
figure  in  the  list  of  relapses  in  his  own  country. 
To  which  the  directors  of  the  Irish  system 
reply,  that  they  can  account  (witii.  Tery  slight 
exceptions)  for  nearly  every  man  under  their 
Care,  or  could  in  a  very  short  time :  which  seems 
a  satisfactory  answer  enough.  Finally,  these 
grounds  being  cut  away,  it  is  urged  that  this 
Irish  system  is  no  new  system ;  and  that  what 
is  all  but  an  "intermediate"  system  may  be  seen 
at  Chatham  uid  Portland.  There  the  convicts 
work  outside  their  prison,  and  quarry  stone  a 
mile  from  the  jail.  But  "  stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage and  though 
not  in  jail  at  the  moment,  they  know  they  must 
return  there  that  evening.  If  Chatham  be  inter- 
mediate, so  are  the  huge  bagnes  at  Toulon  and 
Brest. 

The  director  of  the  costly  English  ^slem 
— ^that  system  which  b^s  out  its  n^py  hunt- 
ing-grounds where  convicts  mw  be  soothed  and 
pampered  into  decent  iniBon  oehanonr  by  the 


agency  of  "  puddings,"  "  allowance  of  tea,  beer," 
and  gratuities  reaching  to  "  thirty  pounds" — 
has  bluntly  denied  the  efficacy  of  this  Irish 
prison  cure,  and  has  claimed  the  palm  of  success 
and  of  excellence  for  his  own. 

Now,  there  is  •  haee^  fortress  of  restramt  at 
Wakefield,  the  West  Biding  prison,  ccmdncted 
on  admirable  jninciples.  ma,  as  will  be  seen,  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  spirit  of  progress.  Hav- 
ing room  to  spare,  it  takes  in  Ihe  overflow  from 
I'entonville  of  government  convicts.  Four  Visit- 
ing Justices  of  this  institution— a  little  alarmed 
by  tlie  fact  that  some  four-fifths  of  these  latter 
prisoners,  or  about  eighty-one  per  cent  of  their 
criminals,  were  coming  luck  to  them  after  their 
release — with  an  admirable  spirit  determined  to 
set  sail  for  the  new  Dorado  of  prison  discipline, 
and  personally  investigate  the  truth  of  these  glow- 
ing legends  of  reformation.  Their  first  experience 
was  almost  stai-tling,  for,  on  entering  one  of  the 
Dublin  prisons,  tliey  found  a  company  of  con^ 
victs  "  knocking  off  work,"  and  shouldering  their 
spades  preparatory  to  a  mile's  walk  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  crowded  capital.  There 
was  here  no  prison  dress,  no  guard  beyond  an- 
other workman,  also  shouldenng  a  spade ;  and 
they  were  hurrying  off  to  dinner  like  other 
ordinary  and,  it  may  be  said,  honest  mechanics. 
The  Four  Visiting  Justices  were  not  a  little- 
confounded  by  this  cnrions  sight,  and  almost 
half  converted. 

One  argument  which  had  been  pressed  on  tlio. 
Four  Justices,  as  fatal  to  this  Irish  treatment^ 
was  tliat  the  Celtic  temperament  was  more 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  more  pastoral,  in 
short ;  and  that  ia^  a  huge  mano&cturing 
empire  whose  population  was  densely  crowded, 
and  whose  operations  were  more  complex,  and 
where  the  struggle  for  life  and  sustenance  was- 
more  intense,  there  would  be  a  greater  field  for 
crime.   However,  a  photograph  nook  copiously 
stored  with  the  cartes  de  visite  of  malefactors^ 
done  by  the  Silvy  of  the  jail,  was  presented 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Four  Justices,  and 
those  gentlemen,  fortified  as  they  were  by  a 
familiarity  with  the  type  of  countenance  which 
their  own  thirteen  hundred  Wakefield  prisoners- 
could  fumisb  them,  were  confounded  by  the 
tremendous  galaxv  of  ruffianism  which  biased 
upon  them  thnragn  the  medium  of  albumenised 
paper,   A  nearer  familiarity  with  the  originals 
of  these  interesting  likenesses  only  stren^li- 
ened  the  convictions  of  the  Four  Justices, 
that  the  facial  type  of  Irish  criminality  fully 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  hideousness  of 
English  villony.   And  it  becomes  a  gratifying 
source  of  pride  for  the  upholders  of  the  Irish 
system,  that  these  gentlemen  have  reported  that 
toe  human  soil  there,  was  as  rude  and  repulsive 
for  reformatory  tillage  as  the  criminal  ground  at 
home.   The  warders  in  the  jails  have  to  carry 
heavy  truncheons  for  their  own  security,  ana 
the  ordinary  metropolitan  police,  while  patrol- 
ling the  suburbs  of  Dublin  at  nigb^  are  accus- 
tomed to  carry  cutlasses. 

This  truth,  however  unflattering  to  tlie  na- 
tional character,  is  fuxtiier  triumpbantlj  snp- 
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'  ported  by  the  feet  tliat,  prior  to  the  Crofton 
,  administration,  tlie  Irish  convict's  character 
I  wu  so  liopelesslj  bad,  that  "  a  special  re- 
quest was  sent  from  Australia"  begging;  that 
DO  more  ctf  that  article  might  be  supplied  to 
tlie  oojonj :  the  superintendent  despoudingly  re- 
ourkuiK  tint  **  coercion  appears  to  be  the  onl; 
fom  thej  are  capable  of  apprcciaHng." 

Another  point  that  struck  the  Four  Yisiting 
Justices  was,  a  comparison  of  the  prison  bills 
furnished  to  the  respective  countries.  The; 
found  that  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  England,  cost 
some  thirty-three  pounds  yearly  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  treatment  generally  ;  whereas 
!,  Ifr.  Stieppud,  in  Ireland,  can  be  supported  for 
I  some  seven  pounds  less.  They  discovered,  too, 
that  00  less  tban  six  prisons  have  been  closed  in 
Ireiaiul,  from  an  absolute  deartli  of  criminal 
boarders  to  fill  them  with.  That  the  number 
o(  ^venuoent  convicts  in  Ireland  actually  di- 
lainisbed  darioff  five  jears,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ;  while  in  England  they  inoreiaed.  /iffio, 
the  Irish  prison  bill  lias  decreased  fifty  Ihoosand 
,  pounds  a  year,  while  the  English  has  inareased 

Of  neaiiy  eiglitv  thousand  pounds, 
j.      The  Four  Visiting  Jiiatices  made  also  some 
I   fvrtlier  discoveries.   They  found  that,  while  for 
'    a  light  offence  a  "  short  sentence"  is  a  Buitablc 
punishment,  such  punishment  is  vholty  inade- 
quate for  the  case  of  hardened  offenders  who  have 
yei  been  guilty  of  only  a  light  offence.   A  short 
term  in  the  case  of  "an  habitual  offender" 
affords  no  opportnnity  for  the  treatment  neces- 
aary  in  ao  lenous  an  instance.    And  yet  under 
the  system  the  Four  Visiting  Justices  left  be- 
hind them  at  hom^  titere  can  be,  beyond  ex- 
.    ceptimBl  caKs,  no  difference  between  a  first 
offender  and  a  hardened  criminal  both  convicted 
of  the  same  offence !    But  in  Ireland,  had  they 
foand  opportunity  to  be  present  at  tiie  assizes, 
they  would  have  heard  the  judge  use  some 
such  language  as  this— curiously  varying  the 
j    accustomed  formula  of  passing  sentence  :  "  Fa- 
I    trick  Callaglian,  you  have  been  found  guilty 
of  a  larceny,  ftc.   It  also  appears  from  the 
books  that  you  have  been  convicted  no  less  than 
five  times  on  former  occasions.    In  such  a  case 
as  yosrs  a  light  sentence  would  be  perfectly 
idk,  therefonC"  Ac.  Thu  is  now  the  commtm 
pnctioe.  and  in  DaUin  Castle  a  monster  cri- 
I   mini  record  is  kept,  with  which  the  case  of 
every  newly  arrested  priscmer  is  compared.  His 
life  and  crmiinal  advoitures  are  here  carefully 
ngisteted,  indexed,  and  are  accessible  at  a 
nuMiait's  notice. 

The  Four  Visiting  Justices  also  bethought 
them  of  the  popular  objection  to  that  police 
surveillance  over  wliat  are  called  ticket-of-leave 
men.  It  was  so  "  un-English  "  so  "  degrading," 
K  sabversive  of  manly  self-relying  independence. 
Anything  like  foreign  espionage  was  to  be  de- 
Dferated.  But  somehow  it  occurred  to  the  Four 
Visiiior  Justices,  and  occurred  with  much 
ftnce,  that  "  these  sensitive  British  natures, 
whose  susceptibilities  were  vouudcd  by  observ* 
aner,  were  Tutoally  prisoners  under  sentence — 
not,  indcedjineeUsor  confined  in  prison-yards — 


and  who,  if  they  were  not  allowed  this  special 
gi-ace,  would  be  noder  degrading  and  '  unmanly' 
restraint.'* 


HEREDITARY  HEADSMEN. 

Fboh  1685  to  1847— that  is,  daring  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years — ^tbe  office 
of  executioner  in  France  has  passed  through 
seven  generations  of  one  family,  who  have 
adopted  as  their  hernldic  device  a  cracked  bell 
between  three  red  stars  on  a  silver  shield,  having 
two  greyhounds  as  supporters,  witli  the  motto, 
"sans  son,"  "Without  Sound" — a  rebus  on 
their  commoQ  surname,  soon  to  become  extinct. 
Their  present  representative,  Monsieur  H.  San- 
son, "  Ancien  Ex^cuteur  des  Hautes  CEuvres  de 
la  Gout  de  Paris"  (Late  Executor  of  the  High 
Works  of  the  Court  of  Paris),  lias  employed  his 
leisure  in  putting  in  order,  drawing  up,  and 
publishing,  memoirs  of  himself  and  Ids  anceators. 

The  first  volume  has  lately  appeared.  In 
two  days  the  edition  was  gone,  which  will  sur- 
prise uo  one  who  remembers  that  it  was  a, 
Sanson  (our  author's  grandfather)  who  had  to 
do  all  the  deadly  work  commanded  by  the  first 
French  Revolulion.  His  great-grandfather's 
destiny  had  been  perhaps  even  more  terrible. 
Charles  Jean  Baptiste  SaJison,  born  in  Paris  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1719,  succeeded  Iiis  father  on 
the  2nd  of  (October,  1726 ;  and  as  it  was  ini. 
possible  for  a  boy  only  seven  years  of  age 
personally  to  fulfil  the  office  which  fell  to  Ins 
lot,  the  parliament  allowed  him  to  employ,  as 
a  Bubstitute,  a  torturer  named  Frudhomme; 
exactmg,  however,  that  the  iU-slarred  child 
should  be  present  at  all  executions — which  in- 
cluded, at  that  time,  abominable  cruelties — ^in 
order  to  sanction  them  legally  by  his  presence. 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  a  case  of  minority  and 
regency  amongst  the  potentates  of  the  scaffold. 

The  Siuisons,  though  isolated  from  general 
society  by  their  peculiar  position,  have  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  humane,  welU 
educated,  and  even  polished  persons.  To  crown 
all,  the  ex-executinner  is  an  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  deatli.  He  did 
not  at  all  like  the  task  of  killing  peo[)le.  The 
receipt  of  a  big  official  letter,  with  the  familiar 
big  official  seal,  containing,  as  he  knew,  some 
terrible  order  which  his  duty  compelled  him  to 
obey,  made  him  shudder  with  gnef  and  terror, 
and  tremble  while  he  read  the  message.  It 
may  be  an  idea  new  to  many  people  tliat  an 
executioner  is  a  person  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

One  day,  a  big  letter  came  as  usual.  M. 
Sanson  took  for  granted  that  it  was  a  judicial 
order  to  infiict  the  final  penalty.  He  slowly 
mounted  the  flight  of  steps  in  Tront  of  his  hotel, 
and  entered  his  cabinet  to  break  open  the 
envelope  and  ascertain  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  He  found,  instead,  ms  "Revocation;" 
an  order  releasing  him  from  his  functions  as 
executioner.  A  atnuige  and  indefinable  fediug 
came  over  him.  He  mised  his  eyes  to  the  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors ;  he  gazed  successively, 
he  says,  at  their  sombre  meditatire  countenances, 
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on  vhich  might  be  read  the  thought  which  had 
hitherto  marred  his  own  existence.  He  beheld 
his  f^randfatber,  in  a  shootia^  dress,  moamfully 
leanmg  on  the  barrel  of  bis  gun,  the  other 
Land  caressing  tiis  doe ;  probably  the  onlr  friend 
he  ever  liad.  He  beheld  his  father  'serious 
and  sad,  hat  in  hand,  and  dreraed  in  the  suit 
of  mourning  he  constantly  wore.  He  seemed 
thus  to  acquaint  these  mate  witnesses  with  the 
close  of  tlie  fatality  which  Imd  weighed  upon  their 
race,  and  to  assticiate  them  with  his  next  action. 
Ringing  a  bell,  he  called  for  water  and  a  basin, 
and  then,  alone,  before  God,  who  sees  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heart,  he  solemnly  washed  the 
hands  wliich  the  blood  of  his  feUow-crmtures 
was  no  more  to  pollute. 

Proceeding  to  his  mother's  room,  be  laid  on 
her  knees  the  missive  of  Monsieur  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  She  read  it,  and  tamed  towards  him 
those  affectionate  eyes  from  which  lie  had  often 
derived  strength  and  courage,  saying,  "BJesaed 
be  this  day,  my  son  !  It  relieves  you  at  last  of 
the  evil  part  of  the  heritage  ofyonr  fatliers.  The 
remainder'  you  will  enjoy  in  peace,  and  Provi- 
dence, perhaps,  m&j  have  furtlier  gifts  in  store." 

The  next  day,  eighteen  cimdidates  comi>etcd 
for  the  Uoody  inbentaace.  Their  applicaticms, 
backed  by  high  testimonials,  were  handed  aboat 
the  ministeriai  ante-chambers.  It  is  dear  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  rei^aoing  the  Tetiring 
ofBoer. 

As  to  M.  Sanson,  his  resolntion  was  taken. 
He  lost  no  time  in  selling  his  old  hotel,  peopled 
with  sombre  recollections,  in  which  seven  gene- 
rations of  his  race  had  lived,  hedged  in  with 
0|vprobriam  and  jniominy.  Hu  horses  and  equi- 
page foUowed.  He  got  rid  of  everything  tnat 
could  retun  or  resuscitate  the  memory  of  the 

Sast.    Then  be  left  for  ever  the  hereditary 
welling  where,  like  his  ancestors,  he  had  enjoyed 
ndther  peace  by  day  nor  rest  by  ni^t. 

M.  Sanson's  first  idea  was  to  start  for  the 
New  World.  His  father  had  been  dead  seven 
years;  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  settle 
bis  two  daughters,  whose  married  names  are 
carefullr  concealed,  that  they  may  not  have 
to  blush  for  their  father's  old  profession.  But 
in  spite  of  the  seductions  of  a  new  countr)^  and 
a  new  life,  a  yet  stronger  claim  held  hun  in 
Paris :  his  aged  mother  still  survived,  was  inca- 

SiAe  of  bearing  the  voyage,  and  could  not  be 
li  to  expire  nneared  for  hy  her  tmly  son. 
Three  years  afterwards,  she  dlM.  In  the 
mean  while,  M.  Sanson  fdt  conscious  of  having 
reached  an  age  when  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
beginning  life.  He  relinquished  the  idea  of 
expatriating  himself.  Nevertheless,  be  quitted 
Paris,  and  chose  a  retreat  so  remote  and  safe 
as  that  nothing  i^hould  reach  him  there  to 
reeal  the  occupations  of  his  yout  h  and  manhood. 
In  this  retreat  he  has  been  buried  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  under  an  assumed  name :  enjoying 
with  a  secret  shame  friendships  which  he  feels 
remorse  at  acquiring,  and  of  which  he  fears 
evety  instant  to  be  robbed  by  the  discovery  of 
his  ineognilo.  As  despairii^  men  rush  on 
the  death  they  eanMt  cto^  so  onr  asthn; 


finding  it  impossible  to  banish  the  past  from  his 
thouglits,  has  yielded  to  the  strange  temptation 
of  writing  tlie  book  of  which  the  Arst  volume 
is  now  before  us — a  historv  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  of  deeapitators,  inclnding  the  romantic 
incident  through  whioh  the  horriUe  inheritance 
first  entered  his  family,  and  which  inheritance, 
he  thanks  God,  he  transmits  to  no  man. 

Charles  Sanson  de  Lm^val,  first  of  the  line 
of  execationers,  was  bom  at  Abbeville,  in 
1635,  and  lost  both  his  parents  in  infancy.  As 
if  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which  bis  posterity 
might  be  tempted  to  make,  he  took  care  to 
burn  his  portrait  before  his  death.  By  a  bitter 
mockery  of  destiny,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of 
headsmen  was  a  "  gentUhomme,"  that  is,  of 
noble  birth.  The  Sansona  took  part,  not  only  in 
the  Crusades,  but  in  the  conquest  of  England. 
Another,  Nioohu  Sans(Hi,  the  father  of  modem 
ge<»raphy,  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  at  Abbeville.  A  king  of  Fnmce, 
a  Bourbon,  slept  two  n^jhts  under  w  roof  of  a 
familv,  one  of  whose  desomdants  was  ^sUned, 
one  day,  to  execute  anotlwr  Bourbon,  another 
king  of  France. 

Charles  Sanson  fell  from  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marquis  de  Laboissi^re's  r^ment, 
to  that  of  executioner,  by  marrving  for  love  (and 
perhaps  a  little  by  compulsion)  the  Dieppe  exe- 
cutioner's dsaghter,  Maignerite  Jouanne,  whom 
he  had  seduced  by  very  ougraoefnl  means.  The 
father-in-law  would  hear  of  no  compromise :  the 
son-in-law  must  be  one  of  tbonselvea.  The 
record  of  an  execotitm  which  took  place  at 
Rouen,  proves  that  the  father  rigoroosly  exacted 
the  conditions  of  the  bargain.  It  states,  "That 
having  to  break  (the  limbs  of)  one  Ifartin  Ealao 
by  name,  Maistre  Pierre  Jonanne,  the  necutor 
of  high  works,  having  forced  his  son-in-law, 
newly  married,  to  give  the  patient  a  blow  with 
the  iron  bar,  the  said  son-in-law  fell  into  a 
swoon,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  hooting  by 
the  crowd."  The  happiness  which  Chariea 
Sanson  had  purchased  so  dearly,  passed  away 
like  a  dream.  Marguerite  was  somi  taken  to  a 
better  world,  leaving  him  a  son. 

Towards  the  close  of  1685,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Sansons  quitted  Normtuidy,  leaving  there  the 
ashes  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  espoused  with  bo 
fatal  a  dowry.  The  stormy  evema  of  his  pas- 
sionate Hfe  had  almost  diaka  his  reason ;  he 
was  always  oppressed  a  sombre  mdawiholy, 
whioh  heiglitened  the  sinister  aspect  given 
to  liis  countenance  by  the  profession  to  wbidi 
he  had  resigned  himself.  At  Rouen,  people  re- 
treated in  terror  as  he  passed;  they  pcnnted 
him  out  to  one  another  as  a  mau^^wn  old  be- 
fore bis  time.  Few  were  acquainted  with  his 
eventful  story;  but  the  mere  sight  of  him  was 
enough.  "  That's  the  executioner  I"  they 
whis[)ered,  and  got  out  of  the  way.  Glad  to 
escape  from  so  fearful  a  notoriety,  he  willingly 
accepted  tlie  proposition  to  go  to  Paris,  and  ex* 
cimnge  his  provincial  jarisdiotion  fot  that  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Un  arriving  at  Pam,  he  was  obliged  to  oocuot 
the  Pikm  da  Halles^  which  the  people  atjlea 
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'*  L*H6t«l  da  Boarrean,"  the  hangman's  hotel. 
In  front  of  this  curious  edifice  stood  a  cro?s,  at 
the  foot  oC  wlndi  bankrupts  came  to  declare 
that  ihej  made  eesaion  of  their  goods;  after 
which  thej  receired  the  xegtdation  g^reen  cap 
from  the  hands  of  the  exeeator  of  jastice.  Be- 
side it  was  a  shed,  in  which  the  remains  of  exe- 
cuted persons  were  kept  until  their  interment. 
The  contents  of  this  shed  awakened  a  Strang 
ambition  in  Ghailes  Sanson's  heart.  What  if, 
aftfT  inflicting  death,  he  coald  succeed  in  sur- 
the  secret  of  life ;  if,  substituting  the 
scalpel  for  the  sword,  he  could  interrogate  the 
inanimate  corpse,  and  discover  means  of  alle- 
Ttating  the  suffenngs  of  humanity  !  He  laboured 
bddlr  at  the  task,  undaunted  by  the  ni^fat  and 
br  scoitade.  His  researches  were  not  in  rain, 
de  left  some  carious  observations  on  the  play 
of  the  innaeles  and  the  joints,  and  sereru  le- 
etpes  to  core  affections  of  those  portions  of  onr 
o^^nsm. 

The  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  preparation 
of  certain  remedies,  hare  been  perpetuated  in 
the  family.  Among  other  things,  tliey  were 
in  possessin  of  a  balm  of  soyeremi  efficacy 
agsmst  the  most  inveterate  pains.  Our  author 
promises  to  cite  the  cures  or  patients  who  had 
oeen  sent  to  them  in  despair,  by  tlie  heads  of  the 
miRlit^  profession.  Those  remedies  were  sold 
at  Tcry  high  prices  to  the  aristocracy  and  to 
vcahhj  persons ;  but  they  were  given  gratui- 
tOBsly  to  the  poor,  which  was  only  a  just  com- 
peasatkm.  Pmaps  superstitious  fanoes  might 
fane  something  to  do  wHh  the  effect  of  the 
M^caments.  Charles  Sauson,  not  beii^  obliged 
to  le^de  in  PlUory  House,  let  it  for  six  hnndred 
Urm  a  year,  and  took  up  ht's  abode  in  a  spot 
vtich  now  forms  part  of  the  Faubourg  Fois-- 
sonniere,  where  his  family  defiuitely  settled. 

The  last  of  the  Sansons  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  punisbmeDts,  beginning 
with  degradation,  toe  pillory,  and  the  amende 
hoi»rri&.  Plagellation,  he  rejoices,  is  sup- 
preased  in  France,  although  other  nations  are 
ur  [root  following  the  example.  Sweden  has 
abotished  the  wlup^  and  the  Fasha  of  Egypt  no 
loiter  allows  fait  soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  bas- 
tinadoed. But  if  the  Enmeror  Nicholas  abo- 
UAei  the  knout,  he  replaced  it  by  the  pleite^n 
iBtrument  composed  of  long  leather  straps, 
which  tear  the  flesh — and  by  the  stick — the  ap- 
phealion  of  which  for  certain  military  offences  is 
treqaently  followed  by  death.  In  the  Austrian 
code  of  1853  the  punishment  of  iinprUonment 
may  be  aggravated  by  strokes  of  the  rod  or 
stick,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  up  to  fifty. 
The  HuDgsrians,  amongst  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, claim  tiie  r^ht  of  giving  as  many  as  a 
Iiundred  blows.  finaUy,  Britannia  herself  re- 
(oses  to  drop  her  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Motiliiiona  funiish  a  frightful  chapter.  There 
is  not  a  part  of  the  human  body  which  has  not 
hem  the  object  of  a  special  punishment.  Com- 
pared with  many  such  mutilations,  death  >ra8 
nern.  Orer  the  judicial  modes  of  inflictin!; 
deatfi,  we  pass,  to  arrive  at  that  now  practised 
ii  Fiance.   The  French  lerolation,  which  made 


every  citizen  eqnal  before  the  lav,  made  him 
also  equal,  in  case  of  crime,  before  the  pumsh- 
ment  of  death;  aristocrats  were  no  longer  to 
be  executed  in  one  way  and  plebeians  in  an- 
other. In  1790  it  was  decreed  tliat,  "In  cases 
wherein  the  law  shall  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  upon  an  accused  person,  the  punishment 
shall  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
crime :  the  criminal  shall  be  decapitated,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  machi  ne."  Grtiis  machine 
took  the  name,  not  of  its  inventor,  but  of 
Doctor  Ghiillotin,  and  when  the  Doctor  proposed 
this  mode  of  death  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
of  which  iic  was  a  member,  it  excited  considerable 
merriment  that  a  medical  man  should  advocate 
the  use  of  a  machine  for  killing  people.  Never- 
theless, they  could  not  do  otherwise  thui  adopt 
his  plan.  liouis,  a  celehnted  anatomist,  was 
ordered  to  report  on  it.  "  Exiwrienceand  reason 
demonstrate,  he  said,  "  that  the  mode  of  cutting 
off  a  criminal's  head  hitherto  practised,  exposes 
him  to  a  more  frightful  torture  than  the  simple 
privation  of  life,  which  is  the  formally  expressed 
will  of  the  law.  To  accomplish  that,  the  execu- 
tion must  be  performed  in  an  inatant,  and  at 
one  blow  ;  examples  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to 
effect  that  object." 

Formerly,  lor  capital  executions,  fete  days  and 
frequented  places  were  selected  :  in  many  towns, 
the  instruments  of  punishment — ^the  pillory,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  wheel — were  permanently  dis- 

Slayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  was 
iscovered  that  the  sererest  tortures  did  not 
attain  the  pieventive  end  proposed.  And  now 
the  guillotine  does  its  work  at  eariy  dawn,  or 
before  full  daylight.  M.  Sanson  hopes  it  will 
Snally  disappear,  and  cease  to  usurp  a  right 
which  belongs  to  Divinity  alone. 

The  executioner  is  the  product  of  struggling 
civilisation,  and  will  be  abolished  by  -pme^ 
civilisation.  Tlie  usage  of  allowing  accusers  to 
execute  the  sentence,  existed  among  the  Romans; 
but  afterwards,  when  the  custom  was  abolished, 
in  spite  of  their  disdain  for  human  life,  they 
shared  our  sentiments  of  repulsion  towurjs 
those  who  had  to  fulfil  the  metancholy  task. 
Besides  being  guards  and  messengers  of  the 
consuls,  the  lictors  exeented  their  decrees.  The 
very  name  lictor  is  derived  from  the  verb  ligare, 
to  "hind,  because  they  bound  the  feet  of  cri- 
minals. But  other  persons,  as  soldiers,  were 
often  employed  at  executions,  not  only  in  camp, 
but  also  in  town.  The  assistance  reqiured  was 
regarded  as  a  public  service,  and  as  no  more  a 
cause  of  dishonour  than  the  death  of  a  con- 
demned soldier,  with  us,  is  thought  to  dishonour 
liis  comrades  ^rho  shoot  him. 

lu  Germany,  before  the  executioner's  function 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  office,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  community  or  of  the 
body  corporate  was  compelled  to  undertake  it : 
and  as  it  happened  that  those  so  designated 
showed  disinclination  to  obey  the  law,  heavy 
fines  were  inflicted  on  refractory  subjects.  In 
Fran(>ouia,  a  new-married  man  was  obliged  to 
diacharije  this  terrible  duty  by  way  or  pay- 
ment for  the  debt  he  had  contracted  with 
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society.  In  Thurin'gia,  the  inhabitant  who  had 
last  settled  in  the  district  where  an  execution 
Tvas  to  take  place,  vas  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  The  college  of  dcheTins,  or  sheriffs, 
of  the  town  of  Antwerp  selected  a  butcher  out 
of  I  lie  oldest  members  of  the  corporation,  to 
wield  the  sword  of  the  law.  In  the  Crimea,  when 
the  Crimea  was  a  kingdom,  the  king  deputed  the 
complaiiiiug  party  to  put  the  condemned  person 
to  death.  A  woman  would  thus  have  to  stab 
her  husband's  murderer ;  and  she  would  carry 
out  this  Lynch  law  with  its  utmost  rigour. 

Tlie  Englisli  and  American  laws  do  not  conde- 
scend to  trouble  tbemselrea  with  a  hangman. 
By  a  fiction  which  is  not  without  its  grandeur, 
they  seem  to  disdain  recognising  tiie  instrument 
of  capital  punishment.   Sentence  of  death  once 
pronounced,  the  sheriff  has  to  see,  at  his  risk  and 
peril  and  on  his  responsibility,  tliat  tlie  sen- 
tence is  executed.    Tne  "hangman"  is  a  person 
i   in  the  pay  of  the  sheriff,  and  he  hangs  for  a 
])rice  agreed  upon.    Infamy — says  M.  Sanson — 
is  not  attached  to  the  judicial  functions  which 
he  fulftb.   If  he  be  despised,  it  is  because  he 
usually  belongs  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace  :  if 
he  be  despicable,  it  is  on  account  of  the  greed  of 
gain  which  has  determined  him  to  exercise  his 
horrible  trade.   But  if  he  happened  to  fail  the 
I  sheriff  at  the  moment  when  the  patient  was  led 
I  to  the  gallows,  and  if  the  sheriff  found  no  other 
hangman,  the  duties  of  the  sheriff's  office  would 
i  compel  him  to  act  as  executioner  himself. 
1      In  Spain  this  place  goes  from  father  to  son, 
j  and  an  executioner  is  allowed  to  marry  only  into 
I   the  families  of  executioners.     His  house  is 
'  painted  red,  and  is  detached  from  all  otlier 
I   nouses.   No  one  holds  anj  communication 
I  with  them ;  thej  live  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
I  most  populous  cities ;  men,  women,  and  children 
I  shrink  aside  as  they  pass.   Bepulsed  Inr  their 
fellows,  they  take  refuge  in  devotion.   On  the 
I  ere  of  an  execution  taey  may  be  seen  in  the 
1  diiurches  praying  ferrentiy.  They  very  often  join 
!  their  pious  exhortations  to  those  of  the  priest, 
I  and  when  the  unhappr  wretch  has  expiated  his 
crime,  thef  return  to  icnccl  on  the  consecrated 
'  pavement,  imploring  the  Divine  mercrfor  the  soul 
]   whose  eartlily  course  they  have  violently  short- 
I   ened.   Divers  accidents  nave  demonstrated,  in 
:   Spain,  the  inconvenience  of  this  monstrous  heir- 
ship in  ihe  office  of  executioner.  One  of  the  exe- 
cutioners of  Burgos,  obliged  to  replace  his  father, 
fainted  several  times,  and,  although  maltreated 
and  forced  by  six  alguazila,  refused  to  finish  the 
execution.  An  executiouer  of  Salamanca  fell 
seriously  ill  every  time  he  had  to  admuister  the 
ntok.   He  died  at  last  in  a  fit  of  furious  delirium, 
"nio  emoluments  of  Spanish  executioners  are 
considerable.    In  the  market  of  every  town 
they  have  the  right  to  exact,  from  every  dealer 
I  in  game  or  poultry,  the  value  of  six  sols.  For- 
I  meriy,  they  levied  a  tribut*  of  eggs  on  ihe 
1   sellers  of  that  commodity,  and  they  joined  to 
I  their  other  attributes  the  profession  of  criers  at 
I   public  sales.    I^lly,  ttiev  wore  a  uniform  con- 
I  sisting  of  a  brown  clotn  jacket  with  a  red 
M  binding,  a  yellow  girdle,  and  a  broad-brimmed 


bat  on  which  a  ladder  was  embroidered  in  gold 
or  silver. 

In  the  early  davs  of  French  society,  the  man 
who  put  crimiiuuB  to  death,  or  who  extracted 
confession  by  means  of  torture,  took  the  name 
of  "executor  of  high  justice,"  because  the 
"  Haut  Justiciers,"  including  therein  the  royal 
judges,  were  the  only  pei-aons  who  had  the  Jia 
glaaii,  the  right  of  condemning  to  capital 
punishments.  The  name  of  "  Mattre  das  hantes 
oeuvres,"  "  Master  of  high  works,"  which  tlie;  re- 
ceived almost  simultaneously  with  the  prcoeoing 
designation,  arose  from  themrcumstaiice  tliatexe- 
cutious  and  other  afflictive  or  degrading  punish- 
ments took  place  on  a  scaffold  or  a  gibbet 
which  commanded  the  crowd,  and  assured  to  the 
chastisement  a  salnfar;  publioity.  The  epithet 
"  bourreau"  first  made  its  appearance  under  Ijouis 
the  Ninth,  about  the  ^ear  1S60.  The  learned 
are  not  agreed  about  its  etymology.  Accord- 
ing to  Sauval,  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Greek, 
the  Lalin,  or  the  Celtic;  but  a  clerk,  named 
Borel,  having  obtained,  in  1260,  the  fief  of  Bel- 
lencombre,  subject  to  the  charge  of  hanging  all 
the  thieves  of  the  canton,  left  his  name  to  the 
profession.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  word  was  originally  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, thrown  by  the  people  at  the  executioner 
as  an  insult. 

Several  decrees  contain  an  express  prohibition 
to  treat  the  "executor  of  high  works"  as  a 
"  bourreau."  One  decree  stipulates  that  execu- 
tioners shall  not  be  hindered  from  frequenting 
all  public  places,  such  as  churclies,  walks, 
theatres,  and  the  like.  From  these  decrees,  and 
from  the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  them,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  office  which  M.  Sanson  has 
filled,  has  always  been — ^unjustly,  perliaps — tlie 
object  of  pubhc  animadversion.  He  respects 
even  the  excess  of  the  sentiment  which  he  and 
liis  colleagues  still  inspire  notwithstanding  the 
mitigation  of  the  penal  code  and  the  substitution 
of  a  macliine  for  tue  hideous  butchery  of  former 
times. 

The  office  of  "Maltre  des  hautes  oeuvres"  la 
France  was  not  strictly  hereditary,  as  in  Spain ; 
nevertheless,  for  reasons  so  easy  to  guess  that 
tlicre  is  no  need  to  enumerate  them,  once  fixed 
upon  a  family,  it  was  very  rarely  shaken  off. 
It  the  post,  in  the  middle  ages  as  under  the 
monai-chy,  was  barren  of  honours,  it  was  very 
liberally  provided  with  rights.  The  first,  ex- 
ercised in  almost  everj^  town,  was  the  right  of 
"  havagc"  in  legal  Latin  "  havadium,"  or  "  ha- 
vagnim."  This  riffht  consisted  in  levying  on  the 
grain  sold  at  market,  as  much  as  could  be  taken 
with  the  two  hands.  It  had  doubtless  been 
accorded  to  the  executioner  with  the  intention 
of  providing  for  his  wants,  and  relieving  him 
from  having  to  buy  commodities  whicK  ho 
could  not  always  get  formoney.  Many  persona 
refused  to  take  coin  which  came  out  of  such  a 
purse.  By  an  ordonuance  of  tlie  Cliatelet, 
dated  1530,  the  executioner  of  Paris  could  take 
toll  of  fruits,  verjus  (sour  grapes),  ripe  grapes, 
walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  hay,  e^,  and  wool ;  on 
the  passage  of  the  Potit-Pon^  on  fishing-boats, 
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.-   oa  eTerj  leprous  patieot  at  St.  Ladre  iii  tlie 
I   tkaboQiff ;  on  brooms,  diareoal,  (mtera,  fresh- 
vater  fish ;  on  cakes  made  upon  toe  ere  of  the 
I   Epipliaa;,  on  dealers  in  watercress on  aen- 
\   fish,  and,  lostlj,  on  the  pigs  vhicli  at  tfaut  time 
:  nu  about  the  streets  of  Piuis.   He  bad  also  a 
tlum  on  the  clothing  of  the  slain;  at  6rst  he 
I    vaa  onlj  allowed  to  lake  the  Kiriiicuts  abo?e  the 
girdle,  afterwards  he  obtunea  ereything  they 
wore.   In  certain  cities,  Orleans,  !or  instanoe^ 
'    the  executioner  levied  a  tax  on  ill-conducted 
ii   vomeii,  as  ia  proved  b;  a  document  preserved  in 
|i   the  ucfaiTes.   The  monks  of  St.  Martin  paid 
'    annuallj  to  the  executor  of  hi^  justice  Sve 
K   Uaves  and  five  bottles  of  vine,  for  the  exeoa- 
,   tions  he  performed  on  their  esti^.  The  monks 
L   of  St.  Genevi&ve  paid  him  five  sols  yearly,  for 
' ,   esemjitiou  from  the  right  of  "  havoge."  On 
' '   St.  Vincent's  Day,  the  patron  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Gmnun  des  Pies,  the  abbot  fpve  him  a  pig's- 
head,  and  made  him  walk  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
|!   precession.  Besides  all  these  rights,  the  execu- 
I   tioDcr  received  a  sum  of  money  per  execution. 
'  1      In  1793,  the  National  Gouvcntion  completely 
I    reformed  criminal  jurisdiction  as  far  as  nwarded 
executimera :  deciding  that  there  should  be  one, 
paid  bv  the  state,  in  every  department  of  the 
.   RepoUte.    The  salai;  of  the  executioner  of 
Tma  was  fixed  at  ten  tbouaand  livres  (400/.)  a 
year.  Another  decteeoftheSFrimaire,  Year  IL, 
roatatned  the  siogolar  clause  that,  as  long  as 
the  J^rench  govenunent  should  continue  revoln- 
,   tiotuuy,  the  executioner  of  Paris  should  receive 
an  annnal  sapptement  of  three  thousand  Uvxes. . 
Truly,  it  waa  not  at  all  too  much  f(v  the  harvest 
of  beads  required  of  him. 
Under  the  Empire  and  tlie  Restoration,  the : 
,  aiiuaticm  of  executioners  remained  the  same  as 
,   the  Republic  had  settled  it.  Inl833,anordon- 
nance  of  Looia  Philippe  nuule  very  serious  modi- 
I   ficatkms.   The  nufOber  of  executicmers  was  re- 
ined by  one-half;  and  more  than  one  assistant 
vss  allowed  ia  no  town  except  Paris  and  Rouen. 
The  ^ris  executioner's  pay  was  fixed  at  eight 
!|  tboosand  francs,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty 
H  ponnda,  per  annum.   In  1849,  the  President  of 
the  Rrpoblic  still  further  reduced  the  number 
I;  andlheemolumentsoftheexecutiooera.  Letters 
patent  have  dwindled  to  a  simple  appointment ; 
salaries  have  sunk  to  waoes ;  and  from  all  these 
luts  M.  Sanson  coDcludes  that  when  employ- 
pKnts  of  this  kind  fall  off  so  remarkably,  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  they  will  altogether  ouappear. 


.:                 SEA-SIDE  EYES. 
II   

An  Autumn  visit  to  the  seaside  iostincUvely 
leids  us  to  use  oar  eyes  in  examining  the  nova 
nd  Devtt-ending  variety  of  natural  objects  which 
are  not  prraented  to  them  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Ulw  steep  cliff,  the  vdvet  sand,  the 
open  and  pebbly  beaoh,  tbe  bold  rocks  against 
which  tbe  surges  beat,  all  possess  different  fields 
of  interest  and  distinct  animal  and  vegetable 
iababitants. 

I  ^  MaritiiaeT^taticHi  is  ewnpsratively  deficient 
I   a  luuiritnoe,  and  although  there  are  many 


plants  which  thrive  under  the  saline  influence  ol 
the  sea  air,  they  are  generalljr  inferior  in  the 
richness  of  their  colours  and  their  perfume  to  the 
cultivated  flowers  of  the  parterre.  As  we  de- 
scend  the  path  down  tbe  cliff  that  leads  to  tlie 
sea,  observe  that  little  plant  that  seems  to  court 
the  breeze.  Shakespeare,  in  describing  the  dizzv 
heights  of  Dover,  has  made  us  acquainted  witu 
it: 

 Half  way  down 

HaugB  one  that  gathers  umpMrt,  dreadful  trade. 

On  some  remote  and  dangerous  coasts  it  is 
still  gathered  by  men  who  are  let  down  by 
ropes,  and  Iiaag  several  fathoms  below  the  im- 
pending rocks.  Its  pate-green  fleshy  leaves  are 
still  used  in  certain  districts  as  a  favourite  pickle; 
its  flowers  are  arranged  in  umbels,  and  its  seed, 
which  resembles  a  grain  of  barley,  ia  wa^d  and 
sown  by  the  wind.  The  samphire  possesses  tlie 
property  of  decomposing  sea-water  and  retaining 
the  soda,  but  attonpts  at  its  artificiid  cultiva- 
tion have  hitherto  been  unavailing.  How  grace- 
ful  are  the  motions  of  the  oceanic  birds  b«eath 
us;  they  soar  and  glide  through  the  air  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  movement  of  their 
wings;  how  buovant  is  their  flight,  how  rapid 
their  descent;  tney  merely  skim  the  sur&ce; 
now  they  close  their  wins?  and  suddenly  dip  into 
ihe  water,  while  others  breasting  it  seem  at  a 
distance  like  floating  specks  of  loam.  The  eye 
must  be  very  keen  tliat,  while  the  bird  is  floating 
in  the  air,  perceives  from  the  distant  height  the 
tiny  fish  on  wliioh  it  preys,  and  the  wings  mast 
move  very  quick  to  enable  its  feathered  enemy 
to  snxe  it. 

Tbqr  cl^  the  dedc  whibs  philai  to  the  breas^ 
And  in  the  mtkas  ocean  dip  for  twt 

See  that  large  brown  gull ;  his  habits  and  mode 
of  existence  ore  singular ;  he  is  too  lazy  to  fish 
for  himself ;  he  accordri^ly  watches  the  kitty- 
wake — so  called  from  its  peculiar  cry — and  the 
other  small  white  gulls,  aud  so  soon  as  he 
olmrves  (me  of  them  successful  in  bis  flshing  he 
immediately  g^ves  chase.  He  fttrioosly  pursues 
and  attacks  the  smaller  Inrd,  and  foroes  him 
from  actual  fright  to  disgoi^  the  fish  he  lias 
but  just  seized.  They  are  both  voracious,  and 
they  both  descend  to  catch  it  again ;  see  how 
speedy  are  their  motions  and  how  sure  their  aim, 
but  the  little  one  has  again  rained  his  prize 
before  it  reaches  the  water,  aud  disappointed  his 
pursuer.  Listen!  that's  the  cry  of  the  wild  sea- 
mew,  whirling  and  wheeling,  and  there's  the 
shrill  scream  oTtbe  curlew,  who  returns  r^larly 
to  feed  with  the  ebbing  tide ;  tiaj  are  wb  only 
living  sounds  in  the  solitude. 

We  are  now  upon  tbe  sand,  which  is  here  dry ; 
the  waves  rarely  reach  this  spot.  Let  us  examine 
tliis  plant  growiD|;  wild ;  it  u  the  sea-kale,  but, 
unlike  the  samphire,  it  bears  cultiTOtion  in  the 
garden,  and  is  the  delicious  vegetable  of  the 
market  which  we  enjoy  in  thespnng.  Its  treat- 
ment on-  being  reared  is  somewhat  an  aloj^us 
to  that  of  asparagus,  but  it  differs  from  tlmt 
delicate  plant  m  yielding  produce  the  first  spring 
after  being  raised  bom  tbe  seed.  In  aunosf 
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every  separate  creek  luid  cove  a  diTersitv  viil 
be  perceptible  tn  the  colour  of  tbe  Moa,  and 
microscopic  exatnination  ,will  in  general  discover 
that  each  di&tinct  variety  fwrtakes  of  tbe  nature 
of  the  substance  eoinposmfr  the  adjacent  cliff, 
from  which  in  tbe  lapse  of  ages  it  has  been 
va&bcd,  and  mix.ed  with  the  minute  particles 
vhicb  have  beea  fretted  by  its  action  from  the 
strata  beneath  the  sea,  combined  with  number- 
less fragments  of  coral  and  shells.  In  the  suc- 
ceaaire  and  constant  flow  of  tlie  ocean  tbe  re- 
mains of  shelb  are  drifted  on  shore,  and  b;  tbe 
action  of  the  water  are  ground  and  triturated 
with  portions  of  the  honeycombed  rock,  so  as  to 
assume  forms  as  varied  as  they  are  innumerable ; 
but  the  value  of  sand  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  shells  or  com' 
pounds  of  lime  which  it  contains.  The  varied 
changes  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  surface 
awaken  our  senses : 

See  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
Ad  equal  motioii,  swelling  as  it  deeps; 
Tbea  slowly  sinking,  curliog  to  the  strand, 
Faint  lazy  waves  o'ercaat  tbia  ridgy  sand. 

Observe  the  little  sandpipers,  in  what  fiocks 
they  congregate,  and  how  incessantly  they  are 
upon  the  move,  shiftiug  Iheir  ground  perpetually, 
now  running  nimbly,  now  t^ung  short  flights, 
now  wading  to  follow  aquatic  insects,  while  the 
bill,  like  a  probe,  enables  them  to  search  every 
snot  for  food.  Our  approach  has  distuihcd 
tnem ;  the  flock  has  taken  wing ;  they  wheel 
in  half  circles  near  the  edge  and  surface  of 
tbe  water,  where  they  will  soon  settle  again. 
The  rapid  and  gracaul  flight  skinuoing  the 
surface  is  that  of  the  tern  or  aea-swallow,  with 
its  elegant  and  boat-like  form.  It  is  not  a 
diving-bird,  but  it  swims  with  great  buoyancy, 
aud  notwithstanding  tlie  length  of  its  wings, 
flapping  tlieai  until  it  fluds  a  wave  sufficiently 
high  to  start  from,  see  how  readily  it  mounts 
again  in  air.  That  large  aud  stately  bird  at  a 
distance  is   the   great  northern  oiver:  how 

Eacef  uUy  he  floats  aud  seems  to  walk  the  waters, 
ppy  amidst  myriads  of  minute  fish ;  the  skin 
of  the  ueckt  which  is  bkck  with  greenish  tints, 
and  two  ring-like  collars  of  mottled  feathers,  has 
great  softness  and  beauty ;  se\  eral  of  them  united 
Dequently  form  a  handsome  tippet. 

We  are  now  upon  the  wet  sand  over  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows ;  the  shell-coated 
families  of  living  beings  which  inhabit  it  are 
termed  Concbifera,  the  shell  consisting  of  two 
principal  pieces,  somewhat  saucer-shaped,  co- 
vering the  body,  and  united  together  by  a  com 
plex  ninge,  bound  by  a  highly  elastic  liga- 
ment, whicli  enables  the  shells  to  open.  As  tlie 
oockle  is  the  most  common  of  tlie  MoUusca, 
uid  presents  very  perfect  orgaiuaation,  let  us 
search  for  one ;  and  if  we  can  discover  on  the 
sand  a  slight  depression  and  small  white  speck, 
from  which  a  little  jet  of  air  aud  water  ap- 
parently bubbling  up  may  appear  to  issue,  we 
may  expect  to  And  what  we  desire.  On  digging 
quickly  down  we  reach  the  fish  lying  beneath 
at  his  ease,  but  so  rapidly  can  he  burrow  in  tbe 
land  that  U  requires  dexterity  and  promptness 
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to  surprise  him,  before  be  can  have  buried  him- 
self beyond  our  reach.  The  shells  are  equivalve, 
furnished  with  radiate  ribs,  invariably  regular, 
and  tbg  interior  uipears  enamelled  by  nature. 
On  inspecting  tlie  usii,  we  perceive  a  protrusion, 
which  it  uses  as  a  strong  muscular  foot  for  its 
mining  operations,  and  which  also  acts  as  a  kind  | 
of  nlougushare  in  making  a  furrow.    But  tbe  ' 
coclJe  aoes  not  confine  its  use  merely  to  that 
of  a  digging  implement,  it  extends  its  use  to 
actual  locomotion  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sand, 
on  which  it  enables  the  animal  to  advance  with  a 
crawling  movement,  and  even — strange  though 
it  may  seem— actually  to  make  jumps.  Such 
power  does  ibis  limb  possess,  that  it  is  said  a 
conchifer  has  been  known  to  clear  in  its  leaps  a 
boat*8  gunwale,  when  hud  on  the  bottom  board. 
Its  motive-power  on  the  sand  is  effected  by  the 
protrusion  of  this  foot  to  its  utmost  extent  be- 
yond the  shell,  and  by  fixing  and  bending  it 
against  the  surface,  on  which  the  shell  rests,  . 
then,  by  a  suddtfn  muscular  spring,  it  is  en-  I 
abled  hleratly  to  throw  itself  into  uie  air,  and  i 
bv  constantly  repeating  this  process  it  hops  . 
along  at  a  comparatively  rapid  pace.  The  mode  I 
in  which  the  cockle  subsists — and  it  tlirives  best  | 
in  mixed  sand  and  mud — ^is  equally  curious,  for  i 
it  feeds  like  a  vegetable,  without  I  he  trouble  i 
of  seeking  its  food,  which  nature  brings  to  the  ' 
door  of  its  shells  for  the  inmate  merely  to  gape 
and  swallow.   The  water  which  enters  at  tne  1 
opening  tetiina  within  it  nunaerous,  although  to 
OS  invisible,  nonrisbing  pwticles,  which  float 
about  in  the  shell,  and  wlien  thus  presented  to  his  , 
lips,  tlie  cookie  possesses  the  power  of  rejecting  J 
what  docs  not  suit  his  taste ;  the  lips  standing  as 
sentinels  to  refuse  or  admit  entrance.   This  is 
effected  by  a  kind  of  mantle  or  brancial  fringe, 
wluch  is  in  constant  vibratory  motion,  either  to  . 
receive  or  exclude :  and  this  manlle  is  a  part 
of  the  exquisite  structure  by  which  the  shells  , 
are  secret^.    The  vital  ot^i^ans,  consist  of  an  ex-  i 
tremely  firm  and  strong  muscle,  whicli  connects  | 
tbe  two  valves  of  shell  toother,  causing  them  to  . 
openorclosebyitsexpansionorcontraction.  The  I 
«>wer  whicli  a  similar  muscle  exercises  must  be  I 
lamiliar  to  every  oyster  opener,  for  the  resistance  | 
to  the  knife  only  ceases  when  it  is  ent  asunder.  , 
The  cockle  burrowing  in  the  sand  would  be 
soon  choked  by  the  particles  it  displaces,  but  | 
for  a  tubular  opening  through  which  minute  cur- 
rents of  water  enter,  and  while  they  effectually  | 
protect  the  delicate  breathing  apparatus,  lead  to  , 
its  own  discovery. 

This  empty  shell,  frequently  found  in  num- 
bers, and  resembling  the  article  from  which 
the  name  is  derived,  is  that  of  the  razor-fish, 
which  are  also  endowed  with  the  power  of  : 
burrowing  in  the  wet  sand  to  a  great  depth,  , 
and  the  rapidity  of  whose  movemeuts  below  i 
the  surfacs  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  suooeeded  in  eS'ecting  their  capture. 
They  are  enaUed  to  euscooce  themselves  in 
safely,  tlie  tubes  by  which  they  commuuicate 
with  the  wiiter  protruding  some  distance,  and 
the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  shell  ia  very  perfect 
ud  piolouged. 
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13be  different  varieties  of  the  ecallop  do  not 
posBess  the  pover  of  buironin^;  tliej  inhabit 
deep  water,  wkere  tbej  lie  on  a  roclcy  or  sliell; 
bottom,  tad  swim,  or  rather  &j,  tlirosgh  the 
lea.  bj  the  mosciilar  action  of  suddeniy  open- 
iag  and  afaaUing  their  shells,  one  of  whicQ  is 
fiat  and  the  otli^  ooneaire.  DnriuK  the  season 
tmj  idiaMH^er's  sliop  in  Ijondoa  wUl  enable  us 
to  stndj  its  peculiar  eharaeteristies,  and  Qio 
margin  of  its  niaatle  will  be  fonnd  fumUhed 
with  dbnds  similar  to  tbose  of  the  cockle,  but 
on  a  uueer  scale,  which  secrete  carboualc  of 
linie,  ana  from  this  substance,  derived  from  the 
fish  itself,  the  shell  is  gradually  formed.  The 
shell  grows  by  constant  additions  to  its  margin, 
ud  as  it  inereaaes,  its  walls  thicten,  while  the 
ooter  edges  appear  to  afadve,  becoming  thinner ; 
bat  the  observer  is  struck  by  the  admirable 
order  in  whidi  the  etHspcment  parts  are  ar- 


1^  oyster  prefers  mixed  Mndy  ud  stony 
ground,  aad  the  fishermen  aAeit  tnat  the  fish, 
fyiagin  its  bed  in  theses,  may  be  seen  todose 
its  shell  when  the  dtadow  of  a  boat  passNorer  it. 
Bat  uMMg  the  shingles  washed  by  the  tide,  is 
an  oystcT'^MU  in  a  spot  where  it  would  seem 
in(»obable  tbat  the  fish  was  ever  invaded  br 
an  oyater4nife.  Wboi  we  consider  hov  dim- 
colt  it  is  at  times  to  open  an  o^ter,  how  reso- 
Intdy  the  stnngJHult  dwdling  be  has  formed 
for  hisiseU  resists  the  invader,  we  fancy  that  he 
cannot  be  readily  disturbed  when  at  rest  in  the 
sea.  But  this  suell  teaches  ns  that  the  oyster 
has  seei^  enemies  who  bore  through  his  siiell. 
AmMost  the  most  numerous,  the  most  Ibr- 
midahfe,  and  the  nHut  untiring,  are  aaiall  sea- 
worms,  wtiA  attai^  him  at  all  points  in  his 
tenement.  He  first  meets  tJheir  attempts  by  de- 
poaitioiis  <ji  pearly  matter  interposea  between 
■is  soft  and  delicate  skin  and  tlieir  voracious 
iBOQths,  bat  having  once  settled  in  his  shell, 
he  is  kelplesa  and  cannot  remove  them,  and 
as  they  renew  their  efforts  he  is  often  ex- 
hausted. Id  the  wounds  they  pierce,  a  species 
of  sponge  oonstantly  fixes  itself,  which  spreads 
Hke  the  dry-rot  fungus  in  the  tunber  of  our 
dwdlings  and  ships,  and  thus  under  the  pwseeu- 
tiottof  aceomuhtted  enemies  the  oyster  perishes, 
iemriug  his  ^ell  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Aa  rocka  intwfene  between  the  sands  and  the 
peUdjr  beach,  let  us  jpanse  and  examine  the 
peenhar  shdl-Ashes  which  attach  themsdves  to 
their  eurfaoe.  Here  ate  clusters  of  blue  mus- 
sels, which,  though  possessing  bivalve  shells,  are 
destined  to  a  staiionary  existence  on  the  naked 
rock  exposed  to  the  sea.  Nature  has  enabled 
tbem  to  anchor  themselves  as  firmh  aiid  as 
•eesrely  as  a  ship  in  harbour.  The  root  is  too 
small  for  the  purpose  of  pFogressiou,  it  is  there- 
fore used  in  weaving  silken  threads  or  tendrils 
ti  great  strength,  by  which  the  animal  affixes 
itsuf  to  tlie  rook  aad  also  to  its  neighbours 
«f  the  same  family.  See !  we  liave  here  a  com- 
muitj  of  mnsaeu,  grasping  each  other  as  well 
as  the  rock,  aad  in  satiety  defying  the  storm. 
Obeenre,  also,  another  class,  the  limpet,  known 
aa  the  genu  BiteUidc,  from  its  obvioiu  reseat- 


blance  to  the  knee-pan — putello.  How  Hat  it  lies, 
and  bow  firmly  the  siiell,  a  fiat  disc,  adlieres  to 
the  smooth  stone !  The  tongue  oL'  the  limpet 
is  a  reaiarkable  piece  of  mechanism,  contrived 
so  lis  to  exhaust  the  air,  and,  by  creating  a 
vacuum  beneath  the  external  pressure  of  the 
air,  enables  the  limpet  to  cling  to  the  rock :  thus 
funiiahing  to  modem  tot  a  model  of  the  pneu- 
matic bracket  in  common  use  made  of  india- 
rubber.  Tlie  very  seaweeds  that  seem  so  vortli- 
less  on  the  rocks  must  not  be  passed  without 
notice.  The  sca-wrack  is  tlie  most  common; 
some  of  the  varieties  swell  at  irregular  intervals 
into  oval  air-cells,  geneinlty  arranged  in  pairs ; 
those  of  the  knotted  wrack  are  too  tough  to  be 
burst  by  the  pressure  of  the  lingers,  but  hy 
stamping  on  them  or  liirowing  tliem  into  the 
fire  tuey  produce  a  report  similar  to  the  explosive 
detonaung  balls  in  which  boys  take  delight. 
This  long  thin  seaweed,  called  by  several  names, 
sea>lace,  sea-catgut,  sea-whipcord  or  whiplash, 
grows  in  the  aea  several  fathoms  deep,  at^teobed 
to  stones  at  the  bottom,  and,  reaching  the  surface 
—perhaps  attracted  by  the  light--is  sometimes 
found  forty  feet  long.  The  tube  is  divided  into 
chambers,  the  cavities  being  filled  with  air,  pro- 
bably generated  by  the  plant  itself,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  ur^sells  are  intended  to  enable 
the  plant  to  float  upon,  the  ocean.  We  have 
also  acre  the  aea  network,  which  is  very  common, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  regular  reticulated 
texture.  Let  us  gather  some  of  the  delicate 
weed,  covering  portions  of  the  rock,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  out  finer  than  the  finest  silk. 
From  this  is  made  the  epicure's  dish  brought  in 
quantity  from  Devonshire,  and  sold  as  a  delicacy 
under  the  name  of  taver,  wliich  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  kra,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  that  substance  when  liquid.  Thne 
is  a  sea-plant  of  singular  beauty  representing 
in  shape  a  peacock's  tail,  which  grows  attache 
to  the  rooks  at  the  bottom  of  still  and  generally 
shallow  marine  pools.  It  rises  in  tbe  form  of  a 
fan  of  a  yellowish  olive  hue,  marked  wit  h  con- 
centric zones  or  bands  of  a  dark  brown.  Tbe 
outward  edge  is  constantly  seen  fringed  by  ex- 
ceedingly miuute  filaments  which,  while  the 
plant  is  living,  often  reflect  the  iridescent  colours 
or  tints  of  the  prism  and  rainbow.  From  the 
coarsest  of  these  weeds— the  sea-wrack— when 
burned,  is  procured  kelp,  or  barilla,  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  gUiss. 
By  chemical  treatment  we  derive  from  barilla 
the  remarkable  product  known  as  iodine,  which, 
in  its  native  state,  is  supposed  to  float  in  minute 
particles  in  sea  air  and  to  conduce  materially  to 
health ;  it  is  also  beUeved  that  the  efficacy  of 
many  mineral  springs  is  owing  to  its  presence, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  in  scMne  measura  an  autidote 
to  stryolinine. 

We  are  now  upon  the  strand  or  sea-beach, 
which  probably  once  formed  part  of  the  sea- 
bed, and  is  composed  of  mixed  gravelly,  sandy, 
nnd  shelly  deposits,  in  which  we  constantly  find 
oi]ganie  remains.  Observe 

 thfl  mnmniringitirge 

That  on  the  nmuimbered  pebbles  idly  cbafas. 
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Tliat  sui^  hr'mgi  mth  it  from  tlie  deptlis  of  tlie 
sea  many  slielb,  and  amongst  them  those  of  the 
apiral  univalTeor  snail-like  class,  whose  oi^ani- 
sation  is  adapted  to  crawling  over  rocks  anusea- 

glants,  where  the;  find  their  appropriate  food. 
If  these  the  vinlcle  is  the  most  common,  found 
in  numbers  on  the  rocks,  and  the  whelk,  tlie 
lo^st  on  our  ooastSj  where  it  inhabits  deep 
water;  these  bduU  memtvanous  bladders  or 
sacks  adhering  in  regular  order  to  each  other 
like  a  wasp's  nest,  are  the  eggs  of  the  whelk, 
which  were  attached  to  stones,  and  having  be- 
come loosened,  have  been  cast  ashore.  This 
dark-coloured  cluster,  of  the  size  and  hue  of 
grapes,  soft  to  the  touch,  with  a  tough  skin 
resembling  india-rubber,  and  called  marine 
grapes,  are  the  eggs  of  the  cuttle-tiiih,  the  most 
singular  in  structure  of  all  the  marine  creatures 
we  meet.  With  a  body  soft  and  naked,  it  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  power  of  seising  its 
pi^.  Nature  lias  farnuhed  it  with  au  internal 
reserroir,  in  which  a  deep  brown  fluid  is  secreted, 
and  the  animal  has  the  power  on  tlw  approach 
of  dancter,  of  squirting  this  natural  ink  m  the 
face  01  its  foe,  whicn,  mixing  readily  with 
water,  envelops  the  fish  in  an  opaque  cloud,  thus 
confusing  his  pursuer  and  farouring  Iiis  own 
escape,  from  this  singular  substance  the  pig- 
ment known  as  sepia,  valoable  to  painters  m 
water-colours,  is  prepared.  Here  is  a  shell  ap- 
parently of  a  dead  fish  of  the  whelk  kind.  It  is 
tenanted  bv  a  stranger,  a  small  kind  of  crab, 
called  the  nermit  crab,  who  takes  up  its  abode 
in  the  hollow  wreathed  chambers.  When  young, 
this  species  of  crab  partakes  much  of  the  habits 
of  tiie  spider,  and  locates  himself  in  such  shells 
as  he  finds  deserted,  bnt  as  he  adrances  in  sise 
he  requires  more  accommodation.  When  nnte- 
nantM  shells  of  sufficient  capacitor  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  crab  watches  toe  living  owner 
as  he  j)uts  out  his  head  to  feed,  and  seizing 
him  with  his  claws  before  he  has  time  to  re- 
treat, devours  bis  fle^  and  appropriata  his 
shelL 

These  other  empty  shells  were  once  the  claws 
of  crabs  and  lobsters,  which  belong  to  a  class 
known  as  Crustacea;  they  possess,  like  the 
radiata,  or  star-fish,  the  eiitraordinary  capacity 
of  self-dismemberment, and  can  on  being  daimed, 
or  their  shelly  armour  injured,  oast  away  their 
liinbs  without  apparent  pun.  The  amputation 
is  performed  by  a  violent  muscular  contraction, 
accompanied  by  a  blow  from  the  sound  limb,  or 
against  a  rock.  After  a  time  the  lost  portion  is 
gradually  restored,  and  thus  we  sometimes  see  a 
lobster  or  crab  with  one  of  its  arms  very  dimi- 
nutive when  compared  with  the  otlier:  the 
smaller  being  a  second  growth.  The  new  limb 
sprouts  from  the  stump,  and  although  less  than 
tlie  corresponding  claw  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  in  other  respects  perfect.    The  progressive 

frowlh  of  the  Crustacean,  or,  as  we  may,  per- 
aps,  term  them,  crusted  shell-fish,  is  provided 
for  by  nature.  Thej  possess  the  exlnordinary 
capacity  of  expansion— of  bursting  tlie  old 
shell  and  throwing  it  oiff,  when  a  new  shell  is 
secreted,  which  being  thos  renewed  becomes 


hardened,  and  assumes  the  form  and  efficiency 
of  its  predecessor.   The  crab  mores  b^  its  legs, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  position  Ins  motion,  i 
in  which  he  can  attain  considerable  speed,  most  ' 
be  backward  or  sideways,  being  unable  to  ad-  ! 
vance  in  a  forward  direction.  The  shrimps  hare  I 
also  legs  hj  whicli  they  oan  move,  but  their  tail  , 
is  the  principal  instmnient  of  locomotion ;  the  I 
lobster,  hj  a  vigorous  stroke  of  the  tail,  tl^  i 
front  of  which  presented  to  the  water  is  concave,  ' 
and  its  extremity  furnished  with  a  spreadmg  fao,  < 
can  dart  backward  in  the  sea  to  a  distance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

At  the  base  of  the  animal  creation,  and  appa- 
rently connected  with  the  rag;etable  kingdom,  is 
t)ie  sponge,  a  porous  mass  of  network  comp<Med 
of  numerous  interlacing  fibres  forming  cells. 
There  are  varieties  of  the  sponge,  found  on  every 
coast,  all  in  their  texture  resembling  the  finer 
qualities  in  every-day  use;  the  motion  which  ' 
the  sponge  wlwn  alive  exhibits,  u  the  imbibition  : 
and  expolsifm  of  watei^-the  very  purposes  to  j 
which,  wlien  inanimate^  we  apply  it.   Ir  aliving 
sponge  be  at  certain  seasons  cut  open,  minute 
bud-fike  points  will  be  seen,  which  are  the  gem- 
mules  or  young  seeds  of  the  animal  plant.  The 
barnacle  can  be  found  in  several  forms,  combin- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  cruatacea  as  welt 
as  of  the  molluscs,  and  is  lodged  in  a  whitish 
shell,  composed  of  five  distinct  pieces  fixed  on  a  ' 
soft,  fleshy,  and  flexible  stalk.    Within  this  coat 
of  moil,  bes  the  soft  body,  the  shell  acting  by  [ 
valves,  and  it  possesses  the  power  of  entangling 
minute  ontmau  which  come  within  its  rea^  as 
in  a  net.   The  barnacle,  from  its  capacity  of 
adherinff  to  wood,  was  mag  a  formidoole  foe  to  [ 
timber-Doilt  ships,  and  rendered  copper  sheath-  i 
ing  necessary.  The  revival  of  the  evil  is  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  iron  vessels,  and  some  extraordi-  j 
nary  examples  may  be  seen  at  Woolwich  of  the 
manner  in  which  barnacles  ctnigregate  in  certain 
seas  on  iron  plates.  The  sea  anemone  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  marine  being  left  by  the  re-  < 
tiring  tide,  when  it  shrinks  into  a  wrinkled  and  . 
conical  lump.  With  the  return  of  the  vrater  it  re-  I 
vives  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  flower,  ', 
and  bears  a  name  indicative  of  the  Gancied  resem- 
blance.   In  the  deep  tide  pools,  near  low-water 
mark,  several  vuieties  may  be  fonad,  some  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  lustrous  petab  like  the  ravs 
of  the  sunflower,  and  others  rariegated  with  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.   When  fully  expanded, 
the  sea  anemone  manifests  extreme  sensibility 
and  power  of  spontaneous  movement ;  a  cloud 
veiling  the  sun  will  cause  it  to  fold  itself,  as  if  . 
^>prehensive  of  danger  from  a  passing  shadow,  < 
and  it  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch.   It  is  J 
active  in  seizing  and  devouring  its  prey,  often  i 
superior  to  itself  in  size,  which  it  holds  pertina-  | 
ciously,  and  speedily  engulphs  in  the  membrane 
adapted  as  a  stomach.  It  possesses  the  power  | 
of  elongating  the  body  while  fixed  by  the  base ;  j 
it  can  even  change  its  position  by  gliaing  on  the  { 
disk  which  supports  it,  and  it  uses  the  tusk  as  a  ; 
sucker  when  it  attaches  itself  to  any  substance.  ' 
The  intemsl  atroctare  is  very  oarions,  being 
divided  into  numerous  vertical  partitions,  re- 
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iCTiVfiiig  the  gills  of  the  mDshroom.  Amongst 
the  striking  Tarieties  is  the  stmwbeTTjsnemone, 
w  called  tnm  its  resemblance  to  that  frait,  and 
the  Wejmouth  anemone,  which  abonnds  on  the 
Bonet  coast.   The  Kaatilos  or  Argonant  haa 
beoi  a  (aronrite  of  fiction  from  the  most  remote 
mtiqnity,  celebrated  bj  poesy  and  the  sister  arts 
13  harinff  Ea|wested  to  man  the  idea  of  travers- 
ing  the  seaoy  ships.   Bjron  beantifuUj  de- 
scribes  it  "as  the  sea-bom  sailor  of  the  shell 
canoe,"  *'the  ocean  Hab."   The  nautilus  passes 
most  of  its  time  crawling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  fike  a  mail,  Tith  his  boat  or  shell,  vhich  is 
a  snnd  noiraWe  in  a  rererse  position,  turned 
fced  upwards,  bnt  after  a  storm,  vlien  the 
I  vcather  becomes  calm,  he  rises  to  the  surface, 
'  I  and  nffcading  his  sails  and  sitting  in  the  poop  of 
Ins  mil,  floats  for  a  while  upon  the  water,  out 
'  soim  upsetting  his  boat,  disappears. 
.  I      The  structure  of  shells  is  periiaps  one  of  the 
'i  most  interesting  subjects  of  inquirv  to  the 
i  natoralist,  who  makes  them  his  stud;  in  con- 
nexion with  the  animals  vhich  inhabit  them. 
Coa^KAogj  has  advanced  with  the  progress  of 
'  geological  science.   The  most  marvellous  of  the 
'  sbdl  creations  are  the  milionites,  bo  termed 
from  their  mnltipU<»tr  and  minoteness,  which 
i    were  so  numerous  in  the  pre-Adamite  ocean,  as 
by  their  deposits  to  form  the  ston^  masses  of  cer- 
tain rocky  ranges.   Wonderful  is  the  elaborate 
I  mednuism  employed  in  the  double  puntose  of 
I  feedmg  the  inh^tants  of  ever;  bivalve  shell  and 
I  provi^ig  for  the  increase  of  his  dwelling  with  his 
I  growth.  Carbonateof  lime,  for  such  is  the  earthy 
snbstance  composing  shell,  witen  deposited,  is 
embedded  in  a  viscous  secretion  which  forms  a 
!  kind  of  cement,  and  the  pearly  substance  or 
Dorcelain  coat  accumulates  m  concentric  layers. 
The  fragmei^  of  a  shell  when  broken  appear 
fibnxu  to  tl»  eve,  bat  when  viewed  under  the 
nueniseope  with  reflected  hf^i  tliej  resemble 
miniatuTe  basaltic  columns.  On  the  shell  being 
dis9(^Ted  in  dilute  acid,  the  animal  material  re- 
|>  mains  in  a  delicate  cellular  texture,  in  the  inter- 
stices of  which  the  chalky  matter  had  been  en< 
taoj^ed.   The  roost  admired  shell  formation  in 
;  all  ages  has  been  the  pearl,  and  Roman  writers 
inform  us  that  British  pearls  were  once  in  such 
^   repute  that  Julius  Cssar  presented  a  buckler 
,   covered  with  them  as  ui  offering  to  Venus 
Cienetriz,  which  was  suspended  in  her  temple  at 
Booie.    We  cannot  at  present  discover  such 
prizes,  tor  our  modem  finest  pearls  are  pro- 
,  cared  from  the  coast  of  C^lon  and  the  Persian 
Golf.   Pearb  are  believed  to  be  the  reanU  of 
initatkm  in  the  ojster,  and  in  their  natural 
state  probablj  origmate  from  t<ome  foreion  an- 
;   guhur  substance,  such  as  sand  being  intmded  be- 
tween the  valves  and  wounding  the  delicate 
'.   tiasoe  of  the  mantle.  Linusns  was  knighted  by 
>   his  Swedish  sovereign  for  having  discovered  a 
means  of  making  the  oyster  prcKiuce  a  pearl; 
bnt  the  secret  was  early  known  to  Eastern 
nations,  and  the  Chinese  constantly  introduce 
wire  shaped  in  the  form  they  desire  the  pearly 
covering  to  assume.   Pearls  are  liable  to  lose 
their  Iwitre;  perhaps  it  was  when  their  beauty 


diminished  that  the;  were  dissolved  and  swal- 
lowed by  ttic  luxurious  of  ancient  days,  and 
they  have  ceased  to  'be  such  admired  adorn- 
ments of  female  beauty  as  they  once  were. 
The  pearly  substance  or  mother-of-pearl  is 
termed  naere,  and  the  beautiful  iridescent 
colours  it  exhibits  arc  not  tlie  result  of  any 
mherent  pigment,  but  are  entirely  produced  by 
the  action  of  light  on  the  lajera  or  f<^s  of  mem- 
branous shell  substances.  The  light  falls  on 
fibrous  or  laminated  plate-like  surfaces,  which 
being  reflected  in  paths  of  different  lengths,  all 
the  prismatic  colours  appear.  Tlie  varied  hues 
of  the  mother-of-pearl  and  even  of  the  peacock's 
featlier  can  be  reproduced  by  taking  casts  of  the 
surfaces  in  the  finest  and  purest  wax.  The 
shell  cameos  in  the  Roman  court  at  the  Exhi- 
bition are  masterpieces  of  minute  modem  art 
The  cameo  was  in  its  original  sense  a  gem  en- 
graved in  relievo  on  onyx  or  t^te,  both  pe- 
culiar Chalcedonic  varieties,  but  the  Italian 
artist  now  selects  a  univalre  shell  presenting 
three  distinct  layers — the  central  one  forms  the 
body  of  the  bas-relief,  the  inner  layer  the  ground, 
while  the  outer  supplies  the  surface  and  tlie 
colour. 

The  marvels  of  the  sea  and  ita  shores  are  in- 
exhaustible, but  we  must  not  further  pursue  a 
patli,  on  which,  when  far  less  trodden  than  now, 
Speneer  feared  to  venture : 

Oh  I  what  an  endlesse  work  have  I  In  hand, 
To  count  the  ten  abnudant  pntjoi}'  I 
Whoee  fruitfulle  aeede  fane  pauelh  those  in  land, 
And  also  tfaoM  which  womw  in  tlw  azure  aky, 
«  •  •  •  * 

Then  to  recoant  the  sea's  posterity, 
So  fertile  be  the  floads  in  generation, 
So  huge  th^r  numbers,  and  m  nnmbo-leas  their 
nation. 

SERVIAN  STORY-TBLLING. 

Ahons  the  popular  stories  of  Serviais  a  semi- 
allE^rical  tale  on  the  subject  of  Desti^,  to 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  nnd  a 
parallel  among  the  traditions  of  other  countries. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  an  industrious  youth, 
who  worked  to  such  good  purpose  for  himself 
and  his  brother,  with  whom  he  resided,  that 
their  wealth  in  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
bees  bordered  on  the  marvellous.  The  brother, 
on  the  other  hand,  led  a  perfectly  idle  life,  and 
simply  helped  to  consume  the  common  stock 
without  stirring  a  finger  for  its  production. 

After  some  time  had  passed  the  industrious 
lad  b»an  to  reflect  that  on  arraneement  bj 
which  he  did  all  the  work,  while  his  brother  en- 
joyed half  the  produce,  was  far  from  equitable. 
He  therefore  proposed  a  separation,  much  to  the 
grief  of  his  sleeping  partner,  who  represented 
to  him  that  if  indeed  he  [done  laboured  for 
them  both  lie  had  also  the  sole  control  over 
the  property,  and  had  therefore  evHV  reason 
to  he  contented.  This  ailment,  wliicli  was 
specious  enough,  proved  utterly  fruitless,  and 
the  active  brother  departed  from  the  hitherto 
common  home,  taking  with  him  half  the  stock. 
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Though  thus  deprived  of  his  useful  auxiliary, 
the  idler  was  not  aroused  from  his  love  of  ease. 
The  uork  formerl;  done  by  his  brother  he  now 
divided  among  several  hands,  ensaging  a  cow~ 
herd  for  his  oxen,  a  "  horseherd"  lor  Lis  horses, 
a  alieplierd  for  his  sheep,  and  a  "  bee-ward"  for 
his  bees,  and  adhered  to  liis  lordly  plan  of  doing 
nothing.  The  active  youtli,  on  tlie  other  band, 
was  as  active  as  ever,  and  if  tlie  tale  had  been 
pointed  witli  an  ordinary  moral,  he  would  have 
attained  enormous  affluence,  while  bis  brother, 
pillaged  by  his  slaff  of  officials,  would  have 
sunk  to  be^tury. 

The  rsvene  was  the  cai^  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  Hogarths  of  Servia,  Idleness  throve  hand' 
somely,  while  Industry  waa  even  without  ashoe 
to  his  foot.  When  he  had  lost  everything  in 
the  world,  the  active  lad  wished  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  brother,  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on. 
His  road  took  him  across  a  meadow,  where 
tltere  was  a  &ae  flock  of  sheep,  tended  hy  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  was  spianii^  a  golden 
thread,  and  who  informed  him,  when  fie  ac- 
costed her,  that  she  was  his  brother's  "  luc^" 
taid  th^  tlie  sheep  wetre  his  biother's  property. 

"  Wliere,"  said  the  ragced  wayfarer,  is 
w^luekP" 

"  A  long  wftT  o£r,"  said  the  girl ;  ikI  ho  felt 
no  reason  to  aoaht  the  oorreotaesa  of  her  in<- 
I  formation. 

1      Pursuing  his  iournev,  bo  reached  the  resi- 
I   deuce  of  bis  brotner,  who  beiug  as  kindphearted 
i  as  he  was  lazy,  received  hiiu  with  open  arms, 
feasted  him  for  severed  days,  and  woiud  not  let 
bim  depart  without  a  pair  of  new  shoes  to  his 
feet,  and  money  in  his  pocket. 
When  he  bud  returned  borne  the  justly  dis- 
,  contented  operative  began  to  reflect  ttiat  tilings 
iu  this  world  were  verv  oddly  managed,  and  that 
as  the  neighbourbood  of  "  luck"  was  such  an 
advantage,  bis  own  luck  was  worth  seeking. 
So  he  clanped  a  knapsack  with  some  bread  upon 
|i  his  sboulaers,  took  a  afaff  in  fain  baud,  and  le- 
'  solved  that  be  would  find  his  distant,  and  yet 
i  uoknown  helpmate.  U  was  aomelbieg  to  have 
j  learned  that  he  had  a  luok,  howef  ev  fac  off  she, 
I  he,  or  it  might  be. 

I  Froceeding  in  no  determined  directi<»i,  he 
came,  after  a  while,  to  a  dense  wood,  in  the 
depth  of  which  he  found  an  old  hag,  fast  saleep. 
To  awaken  her  lie  kid  bis  stick  pretty  smartly 
about  her  shoulders,  and  this  primitive  expe- 
dient, after  several  trials,  proved  succc 
The  old  crone  opened  her  eyes  with  great  diffi. 
culty,  and  peevuhlj  informed  bim  that,  far  from 
awaking  her,  be  ought  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 

Eeat  blessiuff  that  she  was  asleep.   Had  it  not 
en  for  her  Iittk  doze  be  would  never  have  got 
lus  new  shoes. 

"  Who  are  you,  who,  by  the  mere  opening  and 
shutting 'of  your  eves,  settle  whether  I  am  to 
I  bavo  sltoes  or  not?   asked  the  astonished  wan. 
'  derer. 

"I,"  replied  the  bag,  "am  your  luck." 

"  You !"  exoUimed  the  youtli,  with  grief  in 
hia  accents^  for  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
trouble  o£  his  jonrnay  had  been  as  ill  repaid  as 
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all  his  other  toils ;  "  and  pray  who  iqijKHnted 
you  to  be  my  luck  P" 

"  Fate,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

"  Very  well— and  where  is  Tate  P" 

"  Find  out,"  was  the  uneivtl  and  unsatisfac- 
tory reply;  and  the  bag  vanished. 

The  object  of  the  man,  whom  we  shall  henee- 
forth  calf  the  Pilgrim,  was  nav  changed.  He 
had  found  li^  luck,  and  a  very  bad  luck  she  was, 
and  now  he  was  determined  to  discover  Fate. 
Contiumng  hia  journey,  hfr  came  to  a  rillage, 
where  the  moefc  conspicuona  objeot  wai  a  liamt- 
some  booB^  in  whioh  so  large  a  0r»  was  blasiiw 
that  be  tbon^it  a  wedding  or  some  otber  high 
festivitj'  was  m  preparation.   Wheu  he  entered 
thoe  was  every  appearance  of  comfort  and 
prosperity.    An  entuinous  kettle,  eontaining 
the  evening  meal,  was'  banging  over  the  fire, 
and  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  seated  in 
the  corner,  requested  bim  in  a  fiiendly  voioe  to 
sit  down  and  give  an  aocbnnt  of  himself.  He 
told  his  story,  and  then  asked  the  master  for 
wlut  large  party  so  vast  a  supper  was  preparing, 
whereupon  uis  boat  heaved  a  mdauwoly 
and  thus  replied: 

"  Brotha  in  ndatetnne— for  snoh  I  perceiTe 
yon  are — the  cepioas  m«d  to  which  yoft  refer  is 
the  ordinary  supper  of  m^r  famfly.  I  am 
very  wealthy,  icaA  my  family  i»  not  ver^r  nnme-  I 
rona,  bat  susch  is  their  general  rapacity  tliat 
every  member  of  it  has  a  dragtm  in  bis  stonaeh 
that  obstioatdy  refuses  to  be  scUisSed.  Only 
stop  tUb  niriU  with  me,  and  yoar-  own  eyes  wiQ 
show  yon  wnat  a  troop  of  wolves  I  maintain  in 
my  household." 

The  Pilgrim  aoeepted  the  invitation,  and  when 
the  faunily  sat  down  to  table,  was  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  of  gteediaess-  presented  to  his  e^es. 
Not  only  was  the  kettle  completely  empty  in  a 
few  mommits,  bnt  the  gluttons  seemed  mclined 
to  tear  Hk  morsds  finm  eadt  other's  menbhs. 
When  the  last  particle  of  flesh  was  devoured, 
the  daogfater,  wnose  tum  it  was  to  superintend 
the  honseiiold,  oolleotcd  the  dry  bones  and  flung 
them  behind  the  stove.  No  sooner  had  she 
done  BO,  than  two  aged,  wretched,  dirty  beioga 
crawled  from  an  obscure  nook,  and  began  gnaw- 
ing the  bones  as  eagerly  as  tbe  athfln  had  de- 
voured the  meat. 

"  Pray  who  are  those  behind  the  stove  V  asked 
the  Pilgrim  d  bis  host,  who  again  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Those,"  said  he,  are  my  father  and  mother, 
wh<^  old  as  they  are,  seem  destined  never  to 
die.   So  firnnh  are  they  riv^ed  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  wak  all  the  power  of  time  is 
sufficient  to  remon  them.**  ' 

On  the  follovring  nixing  tbe  Pilgrim  took  i 
kave  of  hia  host,  wlio^  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  i 
said,  "  Brother  in  misfortune,  yonseethee.\tent  ' 
of  my  misery.   I  have  a  jronng  family  who  can't 
cat  enough  to  satisfy  their  outrageous  hunger, 
and  I  baxe  an  old  futlier  and  mother  who  wont 
die.  Yon  say  you  are  in  search  of  Fate.  If  yoix 
are  happy  enough  to  find  it,  will  you  he  kiud 
enough  to  ask  it  wh;r  I  am  tlins  hardly  usedf" 

Tbe  Fil^m  promised  that  if  his  jouni^  WM 
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SBceessrul  lie  would  make  tlie  iitqaiiT,  and  vent 
ontiU  be  came  to  another  Tilla^,  wliere  he  -vbs 
kindly  received  by  another  host,  with  wliom  he 
remained  all  night,  and  to  whom  also  he  stated 
the  pnipoee  of  iiis  journey.  Thia  second  host 
eomplamed  that  his  cattle  nerer  throTC,  and 
begged  him  to  ask  Fate  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  calamity.  The  Filgrim,  on  his  departure, 
poraised  to  comply  witli  bis  request,  ood  still 
loameying  onwards  came  to  a  river,  which 
badl^  carried  him  to  its  opposite  bank,  on 
Ij^ming  that  he  was  in  searra  of  Fate,  and  as 
soon,  as  be  was  laaded,  begged  him  to  ask  why 
there  were  Mter  any  fish  in  its  watera. 

After  a  great  deal  ioko  nndtriog  ast  Yd- 
grim  came  to  umlber  dense  Foimt,  and  finding 
m  the  middle  of  it  a  veneraUe  hermit,  began  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  bow  the  objeotof  Ills  search 
m^it  b^t  be  obtained. 
^Becbiaes  seem  to  liave  known  everything  in 
the  good  old  tines,  tboogh  they  apparently  kept 
remote  from  the  nsuid  sMirces  of  inforntattoii. 
The  hecmit  of  the  forest  was  not  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  his  class,  but  without  hesitatioa  toM 
the  Pilgrim  that  the  Caalle  of  Fate  was  on  the 
othn  side  of  a  n^hboariiff  t^aia  of  mouih 
taiu,  aaid  waned  him  ivhea  he  entered  it  to  re- 
frain fron  speedy  until  ?ate  aeoosted  hin^  but 
dauij  to  imitate  all  his  actiooa. 

The  mountaine  were  soon  crossed,  and  the 
eastle  was  reached  jost  as  Fate  was  sittiiu  down 
to  sapper.  And  splendid  was  the  si^ht  that 
pRsoUcd  itaelf.  Never  waa-  banqaetmg<room 
m  the  pafaM»  of  an  emfwror  more  superbly  fur- 
uisbed  than  the  hall  which  the  Filgrim  entered; 
nerer  was  seen  a  more  brilliant  crowd  of  at> 
tendants  than  those  who  waited  on  Fate,  who, 
however,  sat  qmite  alone,  until  he  was  joined  by 
lui  visitor,  woo,  implicitly  fc4knrii^  the  diree- 
tioBS  of  tlie  hermit,  he^>ed  liiniself  to  a  sliaoe 
of  the  neaL  Wlwn  supper  mm  orer.  Fate 
wot  to  sleep,  and  so  £d  the  Filgiim,  but 
,  dhmtlv  faef(«e  midni^lit  both  were  roused  by  a 
dreadful  granhigwhicli  filled  tbe  wbole  palace, 
wUe  a  Totee  uttered  these  words :  "  Ob,  Fate, 
Fati;  so  many  penons'  have  been  bom  on  this 
dw;  bevtow  tb^  bounty  on  them  all.**  With  a 
'  aOKiu  aspect  Fate  arose,  opened  a  chest  filled 
with  golden  ducats,  some  of  which  be  scattered 
iboFot  the  room,  saying :  "  As  it  has  fared  with 
!  ne  to-day  so  may  it  fare  with  them  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives." 

Oa  the  following  rodnfing  the  ms^ficent 
Dshce  had  vanished,  sad  in  its  place  was  a 
wmai^  that  in%ht  have  bees  th«  residence  of  a 
weallhr  aoUe,  fitted  up  with  ui  uppearance  of 
dedded  eontfort  aad  opulence.  The  day  mu 
pened  a  sUeaee.   Fate  and  his  visitor  supped 
ioge^r  and  ricpi  as  before,,  and  jost  befcre  mid- 
^  night  w0e  s^u  awakened  by  tbs  groarang  and 
I  the  voice,  which  repeated  the  words  already  re- 
I  eiaded.   From  the  chest  which  he  now  opened 
1  Fate  took  some  silver  coins,  with  one  or  two 
,  eoid  pieoes  aawng  them,  and  nptaked  the  bene^ 
j.  diction  of  the  previoas  night. 
.1     For  several  days  the  same  ceremmy  was  re- 
|;  peated,  the  house  becoming  meaner  and  meaner 


with  every  dawn,  until  at  last  Fate  and  his 
visitor  found  themselves  in  a  wretched  little 
hovel.  Instead  of  remaining  at  ease,  as  before, 
Fate  now  took  a  spade  and  dn^  all  day,  wliile 
the  Pilgrim  t^ing  another  spade  assisted  him 
in  liis  labours.  Sapper  consisted  of  a  morsel  of 
bread,  half  of  which  was  offered  by  Fate  to  his 

faest ;  and  when  the  voice,  as  usiml,  called  on 
ate  to  bestow  his  gifts,  he  threw  on  the  floor  a 
few  copper  coins  of  the  least  possible  value, 
wishing  that  all  vdio  bad  been  bom  on  that  da^ 
might ^e  as  he  had  fared  for  the  whole  of  their 
lives. 

On  the  following  day  the  gorgeous  palBcems 
restored;  and  at' last  Fate  accosted  nis  gnest, 
and  asked  the  cause  of  his  visit.  The  Pilgrim 
\o\d  his  story,  and  said  he  wished  to  know  the 
reason  of  his  ill  luck,  whereupon  Fate  affiibly 
but  solemnly  uttered  these  words : 

"  Tfaoa  hast,  doubtless,  marked  the  events  that 
have  token  place  during  the  short  period  of  thy 
visit,  and  hast  observed  that  every  morning  there 
is  a  change  in  my  manner  of  livii^.  As  it  fares 
vrith  me  on  any  particular  day  so  does  it  fare 
through  life  with  those  wlio  on  that  day  begin 
their  mortal  career.  Tliy  brother  waa  bomoa  a 
day  ^rch  I  passed  in  opulence,  therefore  with 
him  all  goes  well ;  thou  wert  btnii  on  a  dav  when 
I  lived  in  a  wretched  hovel,  so  with  thee  all  goes 
ill,  in  spite  of  thy  industry  and  frugality." 

"  Then  is  my  case  altogether  hopeless  ?"  asked 
the  Filgrim,  with  an  noeedingly  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance. 

"Thon  mayst  in.  some  measure  amend  thy 
lot,"  replied  Fate,  "if  thou  wilt  tcHow  my 
advice.  Thy  brother  has  a  daughter,  who  is  as 
fortnnale  aa  himself.  Marry  her,  and  when  thy 
possessions  again  increase,  say  that  they  are  hers 
and  not  thine.  Then  wilt  thou  sarelj  prosper, 
in  spite  of  thy  unlucky  birth." 

llie  Pilgrim  thanked  Fate  for  the  infumation 
and  advice  so  freefy  bestowed,  and  then  modestly 

Eut  the  qnestions  asked  by  the  difl'ereirt  persons 
e  had  met  in  the  coarse  of  his  joumey.  Fate 
had  a  ready  answer  to  them  all.  The  man  whose 
children  ate  too  much,  and  whose  parents  lived 
too  loiw,  wias  so  afflicted  because  he  did  not  treat 
them  both  with  sufficient  veneration,  whereas 
'  if,  instMid  of  allowing  them  to  remain  behind  the 
stove,  he  placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
and  gave  tliem  the  first  ^ass  of  wine  and  the 
first  glass  of  brandy,  their  lives  would  be 
shortened,  and  the  appetites  of  his  children 
would  likewise  decrease.  The  other  gmmblcr, 
whose  cattle  would  not  thrive,  was  justlv 
pnnished-for  the  stinginess  whu^  hedispUyed 
towavds  his  patron  samt,  on  whose  dav  ne  in- 
variably killed  his  worst  beast.  As  for  trie  river, 
no  fish  would  live  in  it,  because  no  hnman  being 
had  been  drownedinits  waters.  Fate  sagaciously 
advised  the  Pilgrim  to  keep  tliis  last  piece  of  in- 
fwmation  to  bmiself,  till  the  river  had  carried 
him  across,  aa  it  might  otherwise  supply  its  own 
deficiency  at  the  expense  of  its  instructor. 

Well  stored  with  knoirledge  useful  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  acquaintance,  the  Pilgrim  now 
returned  home.   When  he  oame  to  the  river  he 
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took  care  to  ^thhold  tlie  speciflo  for  breedirg 
fish  till  he  had  uot  only  reached  the  opposite 
bank,  but  had  run  Tot  so  great  distance  that  he 
vas  forced  to  raise  his  voice  considerably  in 
order  to  be  heard.  The  event  proved  that  he 
acted  rightly,  for  the  river  had  no  sooner  heard 
that  a  drowiud  man.  vaa  neoessaiy  for  the  fhic- 
tification  of  its  vaters,  than  it  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  would  have  overtaken  him  had  he  not 
made  good  use  of  his  heels. 
Three  days  before  tlie  festival  of  the  ill-nsed 

Satron  saint,  he  reached  the  boose  of  the  stingy 
evotee,  who,  hearing  his  information,  invited 
him  to  stop  and  test  its  tnitti.   The  best  beast 
was  slaughtered  on  this  occasion,  and  as  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  cattle  imme- 
diately took  place,  the  reformed  miser  bestowed 
five  oxen  on  hia  instructor,  who,  taking  leave, 
soon  came  to  the  house  of  the  undulind  son. 
Tins  afflicted  ^nner,  acUng  on  the  advice  of 
Fate,  as  communicated  by  his  visitor,  at  once 
called  his  father  luid  mother  from  their  obscure 
nook,  had  them  properly  washed  and  combed, 
plMcd  them  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  duti- 
!    rally  gave  them  the  first  glass  of  wme,  and  the 
{    first  glass  of  brandy.   His  virtue  was  speedily 
I    renrded.   The  young  members  of  the  liouse- 
i    hfAd  instantly  lost  hau  their  appetite,  and  tlie 
j    dd  folks  both  died  on  the  followiog  morning, 
i    Two  oxen  rewarded  the  Pilgrim  for  his  useuil 
i    information,  and  when  he  reached  his  own 
I    country,  the  sight  of  his  seven  fine  beasts  cx- 
I    cited  no  little  admiration.   When  he  was  asked 
!    to  wliom  they  belonged,  he  prudently  answered 
I    that  they  were  the  propertj  of  his  niece. 
!       His  brother,  without  the  slightest  besltaliou, 

Save  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  imd  he  now 
ecame  a  prosperous  man,  for  he  told  everybody 
that  ttie  wealtn  by  which  he  was  surrounded  was 
his  wife's  property,  not  his  own.  One  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  crops  looked  more  than  usually 
fine,  and  a  passcr-by  asked  him  to  whom  the 
fields  belonged,  a  fe^hng  of  pride  came  overhim, 
and  he  unguardedly  replied,  "  To  me." 

Inatan^  a  fire  broke  out  among  the  com,  and 
i  threatened  to  destroy  it  aU,  when  the  confidant 
!  of  Fate  corrected  himself,  and  shouted  after  his 
'    interrogator : 

;  "  Stop,  friend,  the  crops  didn't  belong  to  me, 
!  I  but  to  nw  brother's  dai^iter." 

The  nre  was  at  once  extinguished,  and  the 
mistake  was  not  repeated. 

The  attenllve  reader  will  observe  that  two 
I    theories,  hard  to  be  reconciled,  are  propounded  in 
I    this  very  curious  story.    Aojording  to  one  of 
j    than,  mankind,  without  any  regard  to  indivi- 
I    dual  merit,  is  subjected  to  the  decrees  of  an  in- 
discriminating  Fate,  which  considers  not  persons 
!  but  birthdays.   At  the  same  time  it  must  he  re- 
!   marked,  that  this  Fate  does  not  by  any  means 
i   rise  to  the  rank  of  the  predetermining  Deity 
of  Calvinism,  or  the  inexorable  DesUny  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  superior  to  tlie  Gods.  Far 


from  being  himself  immovable,  while  he  decrees 
the  changes  in  the  worM,  the  Servian  f^te  is 
subject  to  vicissitudes  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  and  merely  wishes  to  bestow  on  others 
the  good  or  evil  lie  has  liimself  experienced. 
He  is  not  even  allowed  the  choice  of  hia  victims 
or  his  favourites ;  and  though  he  r^ulatcs  his 
gifts  by  the  day  on  which  tfaev  are  bom,  the^ 
come  into  the  world  without  his  leave,  nor  is 
he  able  to  fix  the  time  of  tlieir  entrance.  To 
complete  the  thecny,  we  must  suppose  that  this 
so-called  Fate  is  under  the  influence  of  a  still 
hifjiier  Destiny  (perhaps  represented  by  the 
voice],  who  decrees  the  coinoiaence  of  birt  hdays 
witli  Uie  days  of  good  and  evil  passed  by  the  se- 
condary agent,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  mere 
personification  of  chance.  As  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  Fate  himself  is  subject,  they 
seem  to  follow  each  other  with  the  reguluity  o'f 
a  phmetary  movement.  In  a  given  number  of 
days  the  palace  sinks  into  a  hovel,  passing 
tliroogh  every  intermediate  oonditim,  tatA,  the 
descent  accomplished,  the  hovel  becomes  a 
palao^  wilhont  gradual  change,  to  commence 
the  downward  course  anew.  It  is  a  singular  re- 
finement that  the  Servian  has  personified  not 
only  the  seneral  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
but  idso  the  lot  assigned  to  each  mdtvidnal.  A 
beautiful  girl  and  an  ugly  hag  respectively 
embody  the  "  luck"  of  the  fortunate  and  nnfor- 
tunate  brothers. 

While  the  doctrine  of  a  Fate  tliat  is  utterly 
regardless  of  individual  merit  is  thus  inculrated 
in  the  main  incident  of  the  story,  two  of  the 
episodes  convey  the  direetlv  ophite  moral, 
that  persons  are  rewarded  ana  ponidied  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts.  No  industry  can  compen- 
sate for  the  ill  luck  of  the  Pilgrim,  and  he  only 
betters  his  condition  by  taking  to  himself  a  lucky 
wife,  but  the  man  who  slights  his  parents,  and 
the  otlier  who  affronts  his  patron  saint,  are  re- 
lieved from  their  misfortunes  as  soon  as  they 
mend  their  ways.  Do  we  see  m  this  inconsis- 
tency an  instance  of  that  almost  instinctive  re- 
pugnance which  is  so  h<e<jnently  evinced  by 
unsophisticated  minds  against  the  teachings 
of  the  fatalist,  whether  Tie  assumes  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  philosopher  or  the  sanotity  of  the 
divine  ? 


Kow  iwdy,  i»loe  St.  M.,  boimd  In  cloth, 
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CnAPIEBX. 

Ox  letoniag  to  Sea  Yiev,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone 
eucBted  the  iiutraetumft  whuA  preBoribed  his 
bne  of  eoBdnet  for  the  fint  of  thefive  dsTi,  with 
nuBpeidbiible  aooatacf  .  A  Cunt  smile  of  coa- 
tanpt  ktmipd  about  Mrs.  Leooont's  lips,  while 
theitocTof  Mr.  BygraTe's  attempt  to  pass  off  his 
qi&Dousptf^iires  as  originals  was  inpn^ress,  but 
she  ^  not  troable  herself  to  utter  a  single  word 
(£  Kami,  when  it  had  oome  to  an  end.  "  Jo&t 
wliatlsud!"  thooght  Mr.  Noel  Vans  tone,  cun- 
unglf  ntdiing  her  faoe— **  she  doesn't  bdUre  a 
TOdof  it!" 

Hk  next  day  the  meetn^  occurred  on  the 
puide.  Hr.  Bygiare  took  off  his  hat ;  and  Mr. 
XodVsastrae  looked  the  other  vay.  The  cap- 
tiin'i  start  of  snrprise  and  scowl  of  indignation, 
wm  executed  to  'perfection— but  they  plainly 
fuledtounposeonMrs.Leoonnt<  "I am  afraid, 
■r,  yon  have  offended  Mr.  Bygmre  to-day,"  she 
iramcally  remaiked.  "  Happily  for  you,  he  is  an 
ao(&st  Christian;  and  I  venture  to  predict 
tluLt  he  vttl  forgire  yon  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  wisely  refrained  from  com- 
■itting  himself  to  an  answer.  Once  more,  he 
frintdy  applauded  his  own  penetration ;  once 
■Bi^  he  trioinphed  oTer  hia  ingenious  Mend. 

Urns  Ur,  the  captain's  inatractions  had  been 
toodtir  md  ample  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one- 
Bit  Hej  adranoeid  in  complication  with  the 
■jhmee  of  time;  and  on  the  third  day  Mr. 
Sod  TmtatefeUooDfiiaedly  into  the  oommis- 
MB  of  a  sHght.erm'.  After  expressing  the  neees- 
ary  vcarinessofAldborough,  and  the  consequent 
nxiety  for  change  of  scene,  he  was  met  (as  he 
W  antiapated)  hy  an  immediate  suggestion 
inn  the  housekeeper,  reoommeuding  a  risit 
to  St  Cnix.  In  giving  his  answer  to  the  advice 
tha  tendered,  he  made  bis  first  mistake.  Instead 
of  drfening  his  decision  until  the  next  day,  he 
■Nqited  Mrs.  Lecount's  suggestion  on  the  day 
vfasB  it  was  offered  to  him. 

Ihe  cooseqnenoes  of  this  enor  were  of  no  great 
"■"portsnoe.  The  housekeeper  merely  set  herself 
J*watdi  her  master,  one  day  earlier  than  had 
«*racaloulated  on— a  result  which  had  been 
"wdr  inonded  for  bj  the  wise  pzeo»itiouai7 


measures  of  forbidding  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  all 
oommunication  with  North  Shingles,  Doubting, 
as  Captain  Wragge  liad  foreseen,  the  smcerity  of 
ber  master's  desire  to  break  off  his  connexion 
with  the  Bygraves  by  going  to  St.  Crux,  Mrs. 
Leoount  tested  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
impression  produced  on  her  own  mind,  by  vigi- 
lantly watching  for  signs  of  secret  conuounication 
on  one  side  or  on  the  oth».  The  dose  attention 
with  which  she  had  hitherto  observed  the  out- 
goings and  in-oomings  at  North  Sfaiogles,  was  now 
entirely  transferred  to  her  master.  Por  the  rest  of 
that  Udrd  day,  she  never  let  him  oat  of  her  sight; 
she  never  allowed  any  third  person  who  came  to 
the  house,  on  any  pretenoe  whatever,  a  minnte's 
chance  of  private  oommumcaym  witik  him.  At 
intervals,  through  tiie  night,  she  stole  to  the 
door  of  his  room,  to  listen  and  assure  herself 
that  he  was  in  bed ;  and  before  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  the  ooast-guardsman  going  his  rounds 
was  surprised  to  see  a  lady  who  had  risen  as 
early  as  himself,  engaged  over  her  work  at  one 
erf  the  upper  windows  of  Sea  View. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone 
came  down  to  break^t,  conscious  of  the  mistake 
that  he  had  committed  on  the  previo^  day.  The 
obvious  coarse  to  take,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing time,  was  to  declare  that  hu  mind  was  still 
undecided.  He  made  the  assertion  boldly,  when 
the  housekeeper  asked  him  if  be  meant  to  move 
that  day.  Again,  Mrs.  Lecount  offered  no  re- 
mark ;  and  again  the  signs  and  tokens  of  incre- 
dulity showed  themselves  in  her  face.  Vacilla- 
tion of  purpose  was  not  at  all  unusual  in  her  ex- 
perience of  her  master-  But,  on  this  occasion, 
she  believed  that  his  caprice  of  conduct  was 
assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  North  Shmgles ;  and  she  accord- 
ing set  her  watch  on  him  raioB  more,  with 
douwed  and  trebled  vigjlaace. 

No  letters  came  that  morning.  Towaids  noon 
the  weather  changed  for  the  worse,  and  all  idea 
of  walking  out  as  usual  was  abandoned.  Hour 
after  hour,  while  ber  master  sat  m  one  of  the 
parlours,  Mrs.  Leoount  kept  watch  in  the  other— 
with  the  door  into  the  passage  open,  ai^  with  a 
full  view  of 'North  Sliingles  through  the  conve- 
nient side-window  at  whu^  she  had  established 
herself.  Not  a  sign  th^  was  suspicious  appeared ; 
not  a  sound  that  was  suspicious  caught  her  ear. 
Am  the  evening  closed  in,  her  master's  hesUation 
came  to  an  end.  &  was  diagosted  wtth  the 
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TcaUier;  he  luted  the  place;  be  foresaw  tire 
umoyaaosiof  non  laBefcinga-ivtli  Mr.  ByeraTfr 
—and  he  vaavdetemiivd  to:ff>  to  S&  CniK'thei 
first  l^in^'the  BBXtiaoruuis.  LecouBt onH  staff- 
behind  to  pack  up  the  curiosities,  and  settle  with 
the  tradespeople,  and  could  follow  liim  to  the 
admiral's  ou  the  next  day.  The  housekeeper 
was  a  little  staggered  t^ttie  tons  and  nmerui 
which  he  gave  Hieee  wden.  H«iMul,Jbo  herAws 
owtain  knowledge,  effected  no  oommunioation  of 
any  sort  with  North  Shingles— and  yet  be  seemed 
determined  to  leave  Aldborough  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  For  the  first  time  she 
hesitated  in  her  adherence  to  her  own  coorfu- 
stODB.  ^e  n«ie^)ered  that  her  master  had 'Oen- 
plained  of  the  Bygtares^  before  they-  retwned  to 
idk^Kinragb;  aadshewas  oonBciMsthmt  berown 
inorednlity  had  onoe  already  misled  heri  when 
tbs  ^peanmoe  of  the  twellkig  earria^  «t  ^e 
door  had  {NroredwcB  Mr.  ^Bygmra  hiweelfitgjbe 
88  good  as  bis  wmd. 

StiU^  Mn.  Leeoimt  deteraunad  to  aet  with  im* 
rebntii^  caotioB  to  the  laat.  That  nigU;,  when 
tbfi' doors  were  closed,  she  piiTateiy  removed  the 
heyt  fiontiiB  door  ia  front  aad^dooriAlltt 
hack.  She  tteaaoMy<^ened  fan  badiganiviBdoii^ 
and  aab  down  far  with  her  ibooBBt  and  doak  OB, 
t»pEBV«ifc  bar  taking  oold.  Mr.  Moel  YaaBtoiie*B 
vindwr  was  on  tbe  BMDaadeof  the  hooMaa 
bar  own-  If  aB7(»»oaaiB  iuthedarictsq^eik 
to  bin  finn  the  gaadeu  beneai^  t^y  wo^ 
qnak  to  bis  housekeeper  as  w^.  I^tipved  at 
all  pointa  to  iitoreept  every  fom-of  dandestiBe 
ooiBBNtiueBtion  irtikh  strategem  codd  invent, 
Mfs.  iMOWtt  watdwd  thiDBgb  the  quiet-night. 
TVhen  monuag  oatiie>  she  stole  down  stains  befcwe 
the  aemnt  ims  oi^  reBt«red  the  keys  to  their 
pkweaj  a«d  re-oooapied  her  poeiiion  in  th&  par- 
lour, until  Mr.  Noel  Voastone  made  hia  ^tpesr- 
uieeot  the  breakfast-table.  Had  heaitewdiib 
mind?  No.  He  dcelimd  posting  to  the  rut 
vratT)  on-aeeount  of  the  expense;  but  he  was  as 
fim  as  ever  in  his  feeolabioa  to  go  to  SL  .Cmx. 
He  desired  that  ran  inside  place  might  be  •acand 
for  him  is  ii>»  early  ooaeh.  SnqiicioiiB  to  the 
last,  Mrs.  Leoonnit  sent  the  baker^s  man  toiake 
the  phioe.  Se  was  a  pohlio  serranitt  and  ib. 
Bygtaire  would -not  aaspeet  ban  oC  pafonnaig  a 
]^vate-enaad. 

The  oofbch  <»Ued  id;  Sea  View;  Mn.  Leeoonti 
aaw  her  master  e^aUiahed  in  baa  idanoi  and 
aioertaiBed  that  the  other  three  inside  aeat»4r«e 
abeady  occupied  by  stntagers.  She  inqnind  of 
the  coaebman  if  the  oailaids  idaaes  (all  of  which 
woe  not  ]>et  fiUed  had  their  fall  ootafdeiQent 
of  passea^eta  alee.  The  maa  replied  in  the 
■finw^ve.  He  had  twofpentlemen  tooiU  farin 
the  town,  and  the  others  would  take  their  plaoee' 
at  the  inn.  Mrsi  Leoount  fortbwitii  tunwd  her ' 
sti^  towards^  inn,  and  tock  up  her  position 
oa  Uia  parade  onpoaite,  from  a  point  d  view 
whi(^  would  eotaUe  her  to  see  the  last  of  tiie 
ooach  on  its  departure.  In  ten  minutes  more  it 
rattled  amy,  fall  oirtaide  and  in ;  andthehowe- 
]QeepBr:aomQy«easaiuqed  Jier  that  neitfaer  Ife 


Bygiave  iiimBetf,  nor  any  one  belonging  to  North 
Shinales.  WBan»eag:4h»  pasaeogera. 

TBere  wiMoi#-aneaaore  pracaation  to  take, 
and  Mrs.  Leoaunt  4fid  noi  aegleet  it.  Mr. 
Bygrave  had  doubtless  seen  the  coach  call  at  Sea 
Vievi  He  migbt  hire  a  carriage  and  follow  it  to 
the  railway,  on  pure  speculation.   Mrs.  Lecount 
remaiued  witiin  vi«wW>  t^-inn  (the  only  place 
at  wluch  a  earriage  oould  be  obtained) for  neariy 
an  hour  longer,  waiting  for  eveate.  Nothing  ' 
happened ;  no  carriage  made  its  appearance ;  no  I 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  was  now  within  I 
the  range  of  human  possibility.   The  long  strain  I 
on  Mrs.  Lecouof  s  micd< relaxed  at  last.   She  ' 
left  her  seat  on  the  parade,  and  returned,  in  [ 
lu^er:Bpirits-thaa  usual,  to  pedbrm  the  oiosmg   1 1 
household  ceremonies  at  Sea  View.  j 

She  sat  down  alone  in  the  parlour,  and  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  Captain  Wragge's  calcu-   .  i 
taibieiis  bad  not  deeeived  him.  The  evidence  of  her   , ' 
own  senses  had  at  but  oonqiiered  the  beos^  .1 
keeper's- inarodolity,  and  bad  literaUy  forced  her 
into  the  oppos^  extreme -of  belief. 

Datiomting  the  event*  of  the  but  three  di^e  I 
froin  her  own  experience  of  them;  knowing  (as 
ite  eectainly  knew)  that  tiw  first  tdeaof  gtnng  to 
SbCnix  had  beea  staoted  by  btnel^aad  that  : 
ber«iast«r  had  fonnd  no  opportunity  and  shown 
no  MiaKnatMn  to  infbm  the  famOy  at  Nortk 
fflnigleatiadiiiahadaceeiiledherpRipoaal— !Sba.  '■ 
Leoount  was  furly  compelled  to  acknowledge  j 
that-not  a  fragment  of  foundation  mndned  to  i 
yimtjfy  the  oontinaed  sospieirai  of  treaolMrr  in  j 
ber  own  mind.   Looking  at  the  soooeaskm  of  |i 
oiieranitaaeea  under  the  new  ligUi  thrown  on  1 
tlKaKbyresulbi,shecoiddseenotfaingnnaoconnt-  j 
ablfr^nothing  ocmtndictory  anywhere.  Tht  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  the  foiged  pictures  as  (mginafa^  { 
waa  ia  perfect  harmony  with  the  dtanteter  of 
snob  a  man  as  Mr.  Bygiave.   Her  master'a  in- 
dignation at  the  attempt  to  inqioae  on  hm ;  hia  {' 
plaiBlir;«pi«ssed  suaiHoion  tlwt  Miae  B^isve 
waa  privy  toit;  his  disa^ipointoant  in  theaieee;  j' 
Ids  eontooifitvoae  treatBMat  of  the  uncle  on  tbe  1 
parade ;  lua  weaiineas  of  the  plaoe  which  bad 
been  the  soeaa  of  hiaTa^  intimacy  with  Btraogers, 
and  his  readtBeea  to  quit  it  that  morning— all 
00m wended  themselves  as  gomine'realkieB  to  the  '. 
hoDsakeepor's  mind,  for  oat  aafficient  roasott.  I 
Her  own  f^es  had       Mr.  Noel  Vaiwtone  take  ' 
his'depacfcnio  fam.  Aldboroogfa  without  leaving,  I  i 
oe  attonpttir  to  learcb  a  amglB  tnoe  befaiBd  him  ' 
for  the  Brenfes  to  ftdlaart 

Thus  fiir  the  housekeeper's  oondaaons  led 
ber»-bot  no  iardker.  8be  was  too  ahrewd  a  | 
womauto  trust  the  future  to  diance  and  fintane.  ' 
Hermastar^  variable  tenqier  might  rdeilt.  Aeoi> 
dent  might,  at  any  time,  give  Mr.  fiygwre  an.  op- 
portunity of  repairing  ike  error  thatite  bad  oom- 
mitted,  and  of  artfully  regaining  his  lost  plooe   ; . 
in  Mr.  Noel  VaDston«*fl  eetimatioa.  Admitting  j 
that  oircomstoBoes  bad  at  last  declared  tlien-  ! 
selves  unmistakably  in  her  favour,  Mrs.  Leoount   . ' 
was  not  the  less  oonvinoed  that  nothing-  would  : 
panauBntly  asnue  her  master'a  seeaxi^&r  the  |j 
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itakan,  bot  the  plam  eipomne'ef  "the  -etmaptAcy 
whiek  she  bad  atriren  to  udomplisb  from  the 
J  fini— vhieb  she  was  resDlnd  toaooomtAlsfa^till. 
!'     "I  «*ioy  myseff  at  St.  Crmt,"  tlibagtrt' 

'  Mt%  Leemint,  o|>ening-  her  aoconnt-booksi  and 
aortiagp  Uw  tradesmen's  bilts.  "  The  adnrirai  is  a 
seatieman,  the  boose  is-noble,  the  table  is  excel- 
I  lat.  No  rntfter!  Bet^  in  tfais  bouse,  1  Stay  by 
aiysetf.  tiU  I  bsre  seen  tte  inndt  of  Histf  Bjr- 
ginre's  'wardrobe." 

She  packed  her  master's  colledfiim  of  cariosi- 
ties IB  tbeir  TaTTDirs  oases,  settled  the  olaims  of 
;  thetndespebple,  andflutKnintended  the  covering 
,j  of  the  fomitan  intheconneoftbedBy.  Tovards 
{  xi^fatlMI  she  vent  ont,  btat  on  inr^stigiftioD  ; 
I  and  ventared  intotbeigitdeii'at  North "Shii^lA, 
'  onrfer  oover  of  the  darkness.    She'  saw  the  light 
IB  the  parlour  window,  and  tb^  lights  in  the' 
I  wiadows  ef  the  nana  np-Stairs,  as  hsdbL 
After  at  imiMrt's  hentiitioii  sbfe  stole  to  the 
hrmsc-dotjT,  and  ndftdessiytried'tbe  handle  ^from- 
I  theootside.Ittiiriiedlhelockas'sbehKibxfNftfted, 
finn  faer  CKperiBBBe  ofhoiMB  at  Aidbonmi^  and 
It  odnr 'MenBK-iilAeeB'-bvt  tbe  dMr  rssisted 
'  ber;  liwdoorvw  distrdstfUly  bcdted  on  tbein- 
!  adK Atoniddsg^M^dimir^isheinmtKnUid 

■  totlKbiirtief  IheboDse,  andsmrtainnl'tiial'tbe 
j  dBoronttekndo  waecond  intbasmirnaK- 
I '  Mr.  "  Bott  jov  doora;  Hr.  Sypsve,  n  flst  n 
I  ion  Hkm,"  tiii  the  bonekeeper,  stodiiQ  bo^ 
'  i^nitDtiiepamde.  "YoncsnHbolttfaeentmioe 
'j  to  TOOT  •ernmi's  poolcet.  Tbe  best  lock  you  hare, 
'  mtf  be  opened  by  a  golden  key." 

I '  ^  vent  back  to  bed.  'Hie  ceftst^ess  v^tch- 
I   ag,  tbe  unielaxing  excitement  of  the  last  tVO 

dqn^  bad  vdcb  ber  out. 
Tbe  mt  mutiaag'      nee  St  mm  o^eKwk. 

bkrif  aff  boor  men  sivtiie  prmetiud  iSr. 
,  Bygrave — as  she  bad  seen  him  on  many  pievions 

MBMBB*,  at  tbe  same  tone— ienie  fi'om  tbe  gate 
I  M  North  SbiDgle^  vitb  bis  tcnrris  under  bis 
!  ann,  and  nudn  bis  way  to  a  betit  that  -ff  as  vanting 

■  far  im  on  tbe  hmcb.  Swimmbig  vasone  among 
'  Am  BJDiy  penomd  aooonrt^baiente  of  wMoh 

tbB'taptwn  VBB  nater.  He  vifs  roved  ovt  to 
sea  e?er7  vominft  and  took  hisimt^  Inxorioosly 
iattedeep  blnevater.  Mrs.  LeotmiltfaRd  already 
mmpatei  tbvtiBieeonsaned'iiiljuBnneaUDiaby 
kr  vateb ;  and  bad  diawrered  that  a  foil  hour 
osaally  el^iaed,  from  the  moment  when  be  em- 
hsked  «■  the  beacb  to  tbe  uoiwettt  when  be  re- 

Daanc  that  perMtd;  lAn  hid'  iferer  seen  any 
dlhv  inlMbitait  ef  VtaHtk  Sbinj^  lenre  tbe 
hovM.  ne  attnnt  vib  ns  doabt  Ktr  her  voric 
mthekitdien;  Mrs.  Bygrave  vasnrcAal^stfll 
khertad;  ant  Miss  Bj^nm  (if  site  vasnp  at 
that  eady  homy  bad  p^baps  nmfved  direc- 
faaBsmt  to  veutmeowt  inheriuKde'B  absence, 
lie  diAealfy  of  neetuig  the  obstade  of  Ma^ 
lUiiApnMttoeiK'Uie  boose,  bad  been,  for  some 

j  daya  past,  the  one  difficalty  whioh  all  Mrs. 

!  teiUMit'a  ioBenftf  bad  tboa  fke  prond  tmable 

jj  to  unasono. 

She  aat  at  the  viiubir  to  o'qaarter  of  an  boor 


after  tltt  eaptahi's-bMfr  Bad  l«rt  the  beaeh,  trith 
her  mind  hard  at  vork,  and  her  eytes  fixed  me- 
chanically on  Nofth'  SMngtes — abe  attf,  connder- 
ing  #hat  written  excuse  she  oould  send  to  bet 
master  for  delaying'  her  depBirtnre  ham  AJdv 
borough  for  some  days  to  ctfme— wben  the  door 
of  the  liouse  she  was  watcliing  suddenly'opened'; 
and  Hhgdalen  hcMelf  appeared  in  the  garden. 
There  was  no  misfaking  her  figure  and  her  dress. 
Stfe  tOcA:  a  few  steps  hastily  towards  the  gate ; 
stopped,  and  pulled  down  the  "veil  of  hfer  garden 
hat,  as  if  she  felt'thfrclearmbMriiigli^  tooiMUch 
for  her— then  htirried  ottt  ofi  the  parade,  and 
wHlfced'  away  northward,  in  such  haste,  orin  sueb 
prtoecupatibn  of  mind,  that  she  went  through 
the  garden  gate  WHbont  closing  it  after  her. 

Mts.  Leconirt  started  up  from  her  chair,  with 
a  moment's  ddnbl  df  the  eTidence  of  her  own 
eyes.  Had  the  ojiportunity  which  she  had  been 
Tflinly  pleittii^  to  produce,  actually  offered  itself 
to  her,  of  its  own  abcord  P  Had  the  chances  de- 
clared themsdlTes  at  last  in  ber  fa  vonr,  after  stea- 
dily K%iag  agabist  her  for  so  long  ?  There  was 
nodonbt  of  it :  in  tbe  popular  pbrase,  "  her  luck 
had  tnrned.**  Sbtf  snatched  up  her  bonnet  and 
niairtllbi;  a&amadtt'fot  I?t)rt1i  Singles,  vitbont 
an  imtUff  8  heaitaticm.  Ur.BygraTeontatsea; 
Min  Bf^vb  away  for  a  Wa& ;  Mrs.  Bygnrve 
and  tbe  serrttnt  bdth  at  home,  and  both  easily 
dMdt  irfHr-lbe  opportturity  was  not  to  be  lort ; 
tbe  risk  was  well  worth  rtmniiig'! 

This  time,  tbe  honae-^oor  was  easily  opened : 
no  one  hiul  boHod  it  again,  after  Miagdalea'a 
departttre.  Mra.Ijeeonnt  dosed  tbe  door  aoffly; 
listened  for  a  moment  in  the  passage;  and 
heind  the  servwirt  noisily  occnijicd  in  the  Idtchen 
with  ber  pots  and  pans.  "  If  my  lucky  stir 
leads  me  strait  into  lEss  Bygrare's  Toom;** 
thought  the  housekeeper,  stealing  noiselessly  np 
the  staits,  "  I  may  find  my  way  to  her  -wardrobe 
withotrt  disturbing  anybody." 

Sbe  tried  the  door  neatest  to  the  front  of  tbe 
house,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  landing. 
Capricious  chwiee  had  deserted  her  already.  The 
loek  was  turned.  She  tried  the  door  opposite,  on 
her  left  hand.  Tbe  boots  raiqred  symmetrically 
in  a  row,  and  t4ie  razora  on  the  dressing-table, 
toM  her  at  once  that  she  had  not  found  the  right 
room  yet.  She  returned  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  landmg,  walked  down  a4ittle  passage  leading 
to  the  back  of  tbe  house,  and  tried  a  third  door. 

docH-i^ened— «md  the  two  opj^oaite  extremes 
oi  fettule  bnmanity,  TSn.  Wtagge  and  Mrs.  Le- 
oouirt,  stood  faoe  to  fiux  in  an  hutait  1 

"  I  beg  ten  thooMnd  pardonsi"  aud  Mrs. 
I^eoomit,  vitb  tbe  muMt  oousonuute  self-pos- 
session. 

"Lord  bless  us  and  save  ual"  cried  Mta. 
Wra^,  with  the  most  helpless  omaEement. 

The  two  eichnnations  were  uttered  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  trnd,  in  that  moment,  MVs.  Leeount  took 
the  measure  of  her  Tiotim.  Notlmig  of  the  least 
importance  escapedber.  She  noticed  the  Oriental 
Caahmere  Bobe  lybkff  half  made,  and  bdf  un- 
yoked agam,  onfbe  tdblb;      notSeed  tbe  im- 
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becUe  foot  of  Hn.  Wrag^  searchiiig  blindly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  chair  for  a  lost  shoe; 
she  noticed  tiiat  there  was  a  second  door  in  the 
room  besides  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered, 
and  a  second  chair  within  easy  reach,  on  which  she 
might  do  well  to  seat  herself  in  a  friendly  and 
confidential  way.  "Pray  don't  resent  my  in- 
trusion" pleaded  Mrs.  Lecount,  taking  the 
chair.   "Pray  allow  me  to  explain  mysdf !" 

Speaking  in  her  softest  Toice;  surreying  Mrs. 
Wragge  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  insinuating 
lips,  and  a  melting  interest  in  her  handsome  black 
eyes,  the  housekeeper  told  her  little  introductory 
series  of  falsehoods,  with  an  artless  truthfulness 
of  manner  which  the  Father  of  Lies  himself 
might  have  envied.  She  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Bygrave  that  Mrs.  fiygrave  was  a  gnat  mvalid ; 
she  had  constantly  reproached  herself  in  her  idle 
half-boors  at  Sea  View  (where  she  filled  the  situa- 
tion of  Ml.  Noel  Vanstone'R  housekeeper),  for 
not  having  offcsed  her  friendly  Berricea  to  Mrs. 
Bygrave ;  she  bad  been  directed  by  her  master 
(dottbUess  well  known  to  Mrs.  Bygrave,  as  one 
of  her  husband's  friends,  and,  naturally,  one 
of  her  charming  niece's  admirers)  to  join  him 
that  day  at  the  residence  to  which  he  bad  removed 
from  Aldborough ;  she  was  obliged  to  leave  early, 
but  she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience 
to  go  without  calling  to  apologise  for  her  ap- 
parent want  of  neighbourly  consideration;  she 
had  found  nobody  in  the  house,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  make  the  servant  hear,  she  had  presumed 
(not  discovering  that  apartment  down  stairs)  that 
Mrs.  Bygrave's  boudoir  might  be  on  the  upper 
stcry;  she  had  thoughtlessly  committed  an  in- 
trusion of  which  she  was  sincerely  ashamed,  and 
she  could  now  only  trust  to  Mrs.  Bygrave's  in- 
dulgence to  excuse  and  forgive  ber. 

A  less  elaborate  apology  might  have  served 
Mrs.  Lecount's  purpose.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Wrag?c's  struggling  perceptions  had  grasped  the 
fact  that  her  imexpected  visitor  was  a  neighbour, 
well  known  to  her  by  repute,  her  whole  being 
became  absorbed  in  admiration  of  Mrs.  Lecount's 
lady-like  numners,  and  Mrs.  Leoonnt's  perfeoUy- 
fitting  gown  \  "  What  a  noble  way  she  has  of 
talkiDg !"  thought  poor  Mrs.  Wragge^  as  the 
housekeeper  reached  ber  closing  sentence.  "And, 
oh  my  heart  alive,  bow  nicely  she's  dressed !" 

*'  I  see  I  disturb  you,"  panned  Mra.  Leoount, 
artfully  availing  herself  of  the  Oriratal  Cashmere 
Robe,  as  a  means  ready  at  bund  of  reaching  the 
end  i^e  had  in  view—"  I  see  I  disturb  you,  ma'am, 
over  an  occupation  which,  I  know  by  experience, 
requires  the  closest  attention.  Dear,  dear  me, 
you  are  unpicking  the  dress  again,  I  see,  after  it 
has  been  made  [  This  is  my  own  experience 
again,  Mrs.  Bygrave.  Same  dresses  are  so 
obstinate !  Some  dresses  seem  to  say  to  one,  in 
BO  many  words, '  No  1  you  may  do  what  you  like 
withmc;  I  won't  fit!"* 

Mrs.  Wragge  was  greatly  struck  by  this  happy 
remark.  She  burst  out  laughing,  and  clapped 
lier  great  bands  in  the  highest  excitement. 

"That's  what  this  gown  has  been  saying  to  me. 


ever  since  I  first  put  the  scissors  into  it^**  she 
exclaimed,  oheerfally.  "I  know  I've  got  aa 
awful  big  back— but  that's  no  reason.  Why 
should  a  gdwn  be  weeks  on  huid,  uad  then  not 
meet  behind  yon  after  all?  It  hangs  over  my 
Boasom  like  a  sack— it  does.  Look  here,  ma'am, 
at  the  skirt.  It  won't  come  right.  It  dra^les 
in  front,  and  cocks  np  behind.  It  shows  my 
heels— and.  Lord  knows,  I  get  into  scrapes 
enough  about  my  heels,  without  showing  then 
into  the  bat^ain !" 

"  May  I  ask  a  favour  P"  inquired  Mrs.  Lecoun^ 
confidentially.  "  May  I  try,  Mrs.  Bygrave,  if  I 
can  make  my  experience  of  any  nse  to  you  P  I 
tliink  onr  bosoms,  ma'am,  are  our  great  difficnlty. 
Now,  this  bosom  of  yours  P— Shall  I  say  in  pUk 
words  what  I  think  F  This  bosom  of  yours  is 
an  Enormous  Mistake !" 

"Don't  say  that!"  cried  Mn.  Wiagge^  im- 
plorii^y.  "Dont,  please,  Uien's  a  good  soul! 
It's  a  dnl  bigger,  I  know;  but  its  modelled,  fnr 
all  that,  fnm  one  of  MagdaWs  own." 

She  was  ht  too  deeply  interested  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dress  to  notioe  that  she  had  forgotten 
herself  already,  and  that  she  had  referred  to 
Magdalen  by  her  own  name.  Mrs.  Lecount's 
sharp  ears  detected  the  mistake  the  instant  ifc 
was  committed,  "  So !  so !"  she  thought.  "One 
discovery  already.  If  I  bad  ever  doubted  my 
own  suspicions,  here  is  an  estimable  lady  who 
would  now  have  set  me  ri^^t.— I  beg  your  par- 
don," she  proceeded,  aloud, "  did  you  say  this 
was  modelled  fnmi  one  of  your  niece's  dresses  P** 

"Yes,"  said  Mn.WngBe>  "Ifaaslikeas 
two  peas." 

"  Then,"  replied  Mrs.  Lecount,  adroitly, 
"  there  must  be  some  serious  mistake  in  the 
making  of  your  ideo^s  dress.  Oan  you  show  it 

tomef 

"  Bless  your  heart— yea !"  cried  Mra.  Wra^. 
"Step  this  way,  ma'am;  and  bring  the  gown 
along  with  you,  please.  It  keeps  sliding  ofT,  out 
of  pure  aggravation,  if  yon  lay  it  ont  on  the 
table.    There's  lota  of  room  on  the  bed  in  here." 

^e  opened  the  door  of  oommuuication,  and 
led  the  vay  eagwly  into  Magdalen's  room.  Aa 
Mn.  Leeoiint  foUowed,  she  stole  a  look  at  ber 
wttch.  Nerw  bef<»«  lud  Ume  flown  as  it  flew 
that  meaning!  In  twenty  minutes  more,  Mr. 
^rgrave  would  be  bade  frcm  his  bath. 

"There!"  saidMrs.  Wragge,  tiirowing  apea 
the  wardrobe,  and  taking  a  dress  down  ham  one 
of  the  pegs.  "Look  there!  There's  plaits  on 
her  Boasom,  and  plaitson  mine.  Sizof  oo^and 
half  a  dosen  of  the  other;  and  mine  are  Uie 
biggest-that's  aU!" 

Mrs.  Leoount  shook  her  head  gravely,  and 
entered  forthwith  into  subtleties  of  disquisi- 
tion on  the  art  of  dressmaking,  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  utterly  bewildering  the  pro> 
prietor  of  the  Oriental  Cashmen  Bobe,  in  lesa 
than  three  minutes, 

"  Don't !"  cried  Mrs.  Wr^ge,  imploringly. 
"  Don't  go  on  like  that !  I'm  miles  behind  you ; 
and  my  head's  Burning  already.        u^  1^  a 
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'  good  son],  what's  to  be  done.  Ton  said  some- 
Ij  thiD^  about  the  pattern  just  dot.  Peibaps  I'm 
jj  too  big  for  the  pattern  P  I  can't  help  it,  if  I  am. 
j  Man/s  thegoodcryIhad,whenI  was  a^ving 
I  gill,  over  my  own  size !  Hiere's  half  too  mach 
j  cS  me,  ma'am — measure  me  along  or  measure  me 
I '  acroB^  I  don't  deny  it— there's  half  too  much  of 
j,  mcmjmy." 

'  "Mjrdeai-  madam,"  protested  Urs.  Lecount, 
Ij  "toq  doyounelf  awnmg!  Permit  me  to  assure 

>  yoa  that  you  possess  a  commanding  figure— a 
,|  figure  of  Minerva.  A  majestic  simplicity  in  the 
jl  fbmi  of  s  Toman,  imperatively  demands  a  ma- 
,[  jestic  nmpi&dty  ia  the  form  of  that  woman's 

dress.  The  Jaws  costome  are  classical ;  the 
I    lavs  of  oostnme  most  not  be  trifled  with !  Plaits 

for  Venus — pnlb  far  Jnno—folds  for  Minerva. 
I  I  Tent  ore  to  surest  a  total  change  of  pattern, 
j    tear  nicoe  has  other  dresses  in  her  colleotion. 

>  Why  may  we  not  And  a  Minerra  pattern  among 
I  tbemr 

;  As  sbe  said  those  words,  she  led  the  way  back 
j    to  the  wardrobe. 

I  Mrs-  Wra^e  followed,  and  took  the  dresses 

I I  Cfut,  one  by  one,  shaking  her  head  despondently. 
I  Silk  dresses  qtpeared,  muslin  dresses  appeared. 
'  The  me  dress  which  remained  invisible,  was  the 
I.  ^ess  of  which  Mrs.  Lecount  was  in  search. 

"There's  the  lot  of  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge. 
'   "They  may  do  for  Venus  and  the  two  other  Ones 
(Ttc  seen  'em  in  picters  without  a  morsel  of 
' '  decent  linen  among  the  three)— bnt  they  won't 
,|  do  for  Me." 

..     "Sorclythereisanother  dress  leftP"  said  Mrs- 
!|  Leconnt,  punting  to  the  wardrobe,  but  touching 
;  aothins^  in  it.  "  Surely  I  see  something  hanging 
in  the  ocaner,  bdiind  that  dark  shawl  P** 

Mi*.  Wraf^  removed  the  shawl;  Mrs.  Le- 
oomit  opened  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  a  little 
!  lider.  There— hitched  carelessly  on  the  inner- 
;  Bost  peg^tiierBf  with  its  white  spots,  and  its 
,    doahfe  flouno^  was  tiie  brown  Alpaca  dress  I 
I     The  aoddeuness  and  oompleteness  of  the  dis- 
I  DOffoy  thivr  the  hoosekeeper,  practised  dis- 
i  semhfer  as  she  was,  completely  off  her  guard. 
8be  started  at  the  right  of  the  dress.  The  in- 
stant afterwards,  her  eyes  turned  uneasily  to- 
■  wards  Mrs.  Wragge.   Had  the  start  been  ob- 
'  served  ?  It  had  passed  entire^  unnoticed.  Mrs. 
:  WiBgge's  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  Al- 
psea  dress :  she  was  staring  at  it  incomprehen- 
dkHj,  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  dismay. 

"  Tou  seem  alanned,  ma'am/*  said  Mrs.  Ijb- 
oomit.  "  What  is  then  in  the  wardrobe  to 
frighten  your 

"  I'd  have  given  a  crown-piece  out  of  my 
pocket,"  said  Mrs-  Wragge,  "  not  to  have  set 
eyes  on  that  gown.  It  had  gone  clean  oat  of  my 
bead — and  now  its  come  back  again.   Cover  it 
up !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge,  throwing  the  shawl 
over  the  dress  in  a  sadden  fit  of  desperation. 
'  '  If  I  look  at  it  much  longer,  I  shall  think  I'm 
hack  again  in  Vauiball  Walk  !" 
Vauihall  Walk !  Those  two  words  told  Mrs. 
;  Lcoount  sbe  was  on  the  brink  of  another  disco- 


very. She  stole  a  second  look  at  her  watch.  There 
was  barely  ten  minutes  to  spare  before  the  time 
when  Mr.  Bygrave  might  return;  there  was  not 
one  of  those  ten  minutes  wbicli  might  not  bring 
bis  niece  back  to  the  house*  Caution  couuselled 
Mrs.  Leconnt  to  go,  without  running  any  more 
risks.  Curiosity  rooted  her  to  the  spot,  and  gave 
her  the  courage  to  sti^  at  all  hazards  until  the 
time  was  up.  Her  amii^le  smile  began  to  hardm  a 
little,  as  she  probed  her  way  tenderly  into  Mrs. 
Wi-agge's  feeble  mind. 

"  Yon  have  some  nnpleaaant  remembrances  of 
Yauzball  WalkP"  she  said,  with  the  gentlest 
possible  tone  of  inquiry  in  her  voice.  "  Or, 
perhaps,  1  should  say,  unpleasant  remembrances 
of  that  dress  belonging  to  your  niece  F" 

"  The  lost  time  I  saw  her  with  that  gown 
on,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge  dropping  into  a  chair 
and  banning  to  tremble,  "  was  the  time  when  I 
came  back  from  shopping,  and  saw  the  Ghost." 

"  The  Ghost  P"  repeated  Mrs.  Lecount,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  graceful  astonishment.  "  Dear 
madam,  pardon  me !  Is  there  such  a  thing  in 
the  world  P  Where  did  you  see  it  P  In  Vauxhall 
Walk  P  Tell  me— you  are  tlie  first  lady  I  have 
ever  met  with  who  has  seen  a  Ghost — pray  tell 
me!" 

Flattered  by  the  position  of  importance  which 
she  had  suddenly  assumed  in  the  housekeeper's 
eyes,  Mrs.  Wra^e  entered  at  full  length  into 
the  narrative  of  her  supernatural  adventure.  The 
breathless  eagerness  with  which  Mrs-  Lecount 
listened  to  her  description  of  the  spectre's  cos- 
tume, the  spectre's  hurry  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
spectre's  disappearance  in  the  bedroom ;  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  which  Mrs.  Lecount  dis- 
played on  hearing  that  the  dress  in  the  wardrobe 
was  the  very  dress  in  which  Magdalen  happened 
to  be  attiiedf  at  the  avfni  moment  when  the 
ghost  vaaidied— eocour^^ed  Mrs.  Wragge  to 
wade  deeper  and  deeper  into  detail^  and  to  in* 
TolvB  herself  in  a  confosion  of  collateral  cir> 
comstanoes,  out  of  which  there  seemed  to  be 
no  prospect  of  her  emerging  for  hours  to  come. 
Faster  and  faster  the  inexorable  minutes  flew 
by ;  uearer  and  nearer  came  the  fatal  moment 
of  Mr.  Bygrave's  return.  Mrs.  Lecount  looked 
at  her  watch  for  the  third  time,  without  an  at- 
tempt, on  this  occasion,  to  conceal  the  action 
from  her  companion's  notice.  There  were  lite- 
rally two  minutes  left  for  her  to  get  clear  of  Nortii 
Shingles.  Two  minutes  would  be  enough,  if  no 
accident  happened.  She  had  discovered  the  Alpaca 
dress ;  she  had  heard  the  whole  story  of  the  ad- 
venture in  Vauxball  Walk ;  and,  more  than  that, 
she  had  even  informed  herself  of  the  number  of 
the  house — which  Mrs.  Wragge  happened  to  re- 
member, because  it  answered  to  the  number  of 
years  in  her  own  age.  All  that  was  necessary  to 
her  master's  complete  enlightenment,  she  had 
now  accomplislied.  Even  if  there  had  been  time 
to  stay  longer,  there  was  nothing  worth  staying 
for.  "  I'll  strike  this  worthy  idiot  dumb  with  a 
eotgt  i'Stat"  thought  the  housekeeper^  "  and 
vuiish  before  she  recovers  herselL" 
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"Hoircible!"  ciied  iirs.  Lecouiit,uitaTuptiiig 
t]^  ghostly  nfuraUfte  by  asUcill  littkacceaoi,  and 
making  for  the  door,  to  Mia.  Wragge's  wutter- 
able  astoniahment,  without  tbe  least  ceremony. 
"  You  fre«ze  the  sgC!  marrow  of  my  bones. 
Qood  mfiQiing !"  She  oooUy  tossed  the  Oriental 
Cashmere  Eobe  into  Mrs.  Wragge'a  ()spaii»Te 
1^,  and  left  tba  ipom  in. an  instant. 

she  Bviftly  dflacaBded  &tMrs,,8he.beiffd 
the  door  of  Hie  bsdroom  ogen. 

"  Where  are  yoor  manneo)  F-"  dsed  avoiae  from 
ahore,  bidling  her  feebJy  over  tbe  baoiaters. 
"  Wbai  do  ron  mean  by  pitching  m  at 
ma,  in  that  TAy  P  1^  oii^  to  be  aabamod  of 
ymuadf !"  punaad-Mcs.  Wragge,  taining  £rcun 
a  Iamb  to  aJioneu,  as  she  gzai^ialiy  isBliaed  the 
indlgmty  offerad  to  the  Cashmere  Bobe.  "  You 
nasty  foreif^ei^  ypji  on^t  to  be  ashamed  (A 
yourself !» 

Bursued  hj/  tiiis  ralediotory  addnss,  Mrs.  le- 
c<Hint  reached  the  house-door,  and  opened  it 
vithoat  intenniption.  She  glided  r^ddly  along 
the  garden  path]  passed  through  the  gate;  and 
finding  herself  safe  on  tbe  panule,  stopped,  and 
looked  towards  tbe  sea. 

The  first  object  which  ber  ^es  enoonnteiicd, 
was  the  figure  of  Mr.  Bygrave,  standing  motion- 
less on  the  beach — a  petrified  bather,  with  his 
towels  in  his  hand !  One  giaooe  at  him  was 
enough  to  show  that  he  had  seen,  tiie  honsekeeper 
passing  out  through  his  garden^e. 

Rightly  coojeotiuing  Uiat  Mr.  Bygr«re'a  fizat 
impulse  would  lead  him  to  make  instant  inquiiiea 
in  his  own  house,  Mrs.  Leoount  puxsoed  her. 
back  to  Sea  View  as  oompoaedly  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened.  When  she  entered  the  parloiurwbere 
her  solitary  bieakfest  was  waiting  for  her,  she 
was  surprised  to  see  a  letter  lying  on  the  table. 
She  ^proaohed  to  ttke  it  up,  with  jm  e^uvaaion 
of  impatience,  thinking  it  might  be  some  trades- 
mm's  bill  which  she  hadfoigott«a. 

It  was  the  forged  letter  from  Zorioh. 


EXJSaijUf  TBAYDIt. 

Akoibir  topic  is  sogi^eBted  Ij  tbe  queatioa  of 
dress.  Bvery  Ruasien  peasant^  male  and  female, 
wears  cotton  okithea.  The  men  wear  printed 
shirts  and  trousers,  and  the  women  are  drewed 
from  bead  to  foot  in  printed  cotton  also.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Buaaiaoontains  something 
like  thirty-three  milUon  of  serfs,  besides  other 
classes  amountmg  to  twenty  millions,  all  using 
this  article  more  or  less,,  one  can  estimate  tbe 
demand  for  cotton  goods.  But  a  calculation,  is 
not  to  be  made  from  data  fifforded  by  free  and 
more  prosperous  countries.  The  peasantry  are 
poor,  the  cotton  prints  are  dear.  Hence  there 
IS  not  a  tithe  of  the  right  amount  of  consump- 
tion. Still  the  cotton  trade  in  Russia  is  a  lai^e 
trade,  and  it  is  supplied  chiefly  by  native  kbour 
in  mills — containing  maobinerj  made  in  Oldham 
and  Mancliester,  and  superintended  by  UngUah' 
men  from  the  same  and  neighbourbg  towns. 


There  may  be  five  or  six  oiilUoas  of  spindles 
at  work  spinning  thiu  cotton.  Together  with 
tlieweaviogand  printing  jf  llie4«ne,  thatfoona, 
indeed,  a  luge  item.  perhaps  the  langest,  amoiw 
the  manufacturing  urocesaes  of  finssiai  ana 
empbys  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  steiliiig. 
The  largest  mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  these  Laving  some 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  spindles,  and  a 
few  others  are  of  seventy  thousand  and  sixty 
thousand,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in 
the  Moscow  district,  and  scattered  about  the  ' 
land  in  that  direction.  The  number  of  spindles.  ' 
there  may  not  be  so  great  in  any  individual  mUI 
as  in  some  of  the  lai^e  Fetersbui^  establish- 
ments, but  the  mills  are  more  numerous,  some 
of  them  nearly  as  large,  and  i^l  of  them  are  of 
respectable  diraenuons,  even  acoording  to  an 
£iuelish  estimate. 

The  chief  oausea  prodocing  this  large  manu- 
faetuiin^  trade  are^  of  ooorse,  the  great  demand 
and  a  high  protective  tariff,  which  excludes  the 
cottons  of  England  from  the  Russian  market. 
England  and  Englishmen  have  derived  the  ohief 
benefit  foam  it  nobrithatandin^.  The  mills  are 
all  filled,  .AS  I  bftve  aatd,  with  Eaglish-made 
maehiuery;  a  good  deftl  of  Eoglisb  capital  i» 
invested  m  them,  and  they  are. almost  universally 
managed  by  English  sluUed  workmen  at  higu 
wages. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  tbat  although  cotton- 
spinnii^g  has  hew  in  operation  ia  Kussia  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  constantly  on  the 
increase,  tbe  peo^e  necessarily  beooming  prao- 
tically  acquainted  with  all  its  details,  stul  they 
cannot  dispense  with  Eng^  superintendence. 
Wherever  native  superintendoice  has  been  tried 
it  has  failed.  And  it  will  always  be  so,  notwith- 
standing the  admitted  abilities  of  the  Russians 
as  workmen,  untU  a  moral  aud  intdlectual  train- 
ing as  freemen  gives  them  confidence  in  their 
own  powers,  secured  to  them  to  induce  exertion 
:and  competition  in  skill  with  their  opponents  of 
imore  favoured  lands.  But,  account  for  it  as  we 
imay,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned  that  no 
iworks  requiring  the  least  practical  cture,  and  the 
loommonest  skill  in  saperintendence,  can  yet 
'be  earned  on  suoGesefulhr  without  the  bc^p  of 
,hi|^.faid  fuMnera.  What  abould  we  say  of 
oandves  in  Bn^and  if  a  atnuf^  oould  point 
to  all  the  cotton  mills  in  Laneaahire,  all  the  flax 
,mills  of  Leeds,  Dundee,  and  Inland,  and  all  the 
iron  and  engineering- shqw.oC  GHa^w,  London, 
and  Liverpool,  and  say  these,  were  all  manafped. 
and  snpermtended  by  foreign  skill,  that  the 
English  employed  in.  them  were  mere  labourers 
ana  unskilled  workmen  under  the  dictation  of 
strangers  who  could  scarcely  speak  the  language 
of  the  country?  If  to  tnis  were  added  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  England  had  to 
iiay  two  or  three  prices  for  the  cotton  goods, 
because  of  a  high  duty  and  other  fiscal  restric- 
tious,  preventing  imports  at  half  the  price,  and 
that  all  this  only  served  to  make  a  few  rich  men. 
richer,  while  the  poor  people  who  wore  the 
cotton  had  to  pay  the  eutu%  cost  of  all  the 
foreign  cotton  worn,  foreign  machinery,  foreign. 
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a^ts,  and  foreign  sldU>  viMioat  themselves  de- 
nvng  any  sort  of  nateiial  or  moral  benefit, 
f-t^'-H  coold  not  long  tolerate  so  great  a 
blonder.  This^  boverer,  is  the  state  of  things 
in  Russia.  Serenl  gmA  fortunes  hare  been 
■■de  hj  nac^e-makers  and  ea^Ht^ts,  and 
TCiT  Bice  piekiiufs  have  been  obtained  by  agents 
and  supenntendents,  manjr  of  whom  Tent  to 
Rnssta  poor  and  left  it  rich.  Bat  that  it  lias 
benefitM  the  Russian  people,  or  in  any  way 
whoever  added  to  their  oomfort  or  improvement, 
I  do-Ht  believe.  The  poor  baron  lias  veeeind 
more  "abrok"  from  his  serfs  employed  at  tbese 
pfawM,  beaauBe  thty  mi  batter  irages  and  paid 
UB  MOordiBglj,  and  tbia  has  onaoled  him  to 
Jive  K  ease  and  frivolitj  withooi  working  his 
lukb  The  free  people,  and  the  serfs  under 
•■■J  and  nch  masters,  hare  had  more  money  to 
drink,  they  have  forgotten'  their  pa^arohal  sim- 
pUcitT  and  virtues,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and 
have  learnt  all  tlie-low  vices  and  dmnken- habits 
engendered  wfaerevet  masses  of  bot^  sexes  of 
ignorant  and  debased  people  mix  together — as 
is  the  case  in  miUs  and  factories  in  Russia — 
vithoirt  hm,  n^oa,  «  noralUy  to  goide 
tbao. 

In  the  interior  of  the  oonntry  a  coandenMe 
antber  of  tberc  '^fabrios"  as  IhOT  are  called, 
are  the  groMwst  sinka  of  immomfitv,  tmnmj, 
and  wickednesa.  Bttt  tbere  are  a  fow  botli  in 
liosoow  and  Petersbm^  under  nnmagement,  so 
far  as  iateFioF  armngements  are  concerned,  that 
fully  eqaelfl  that  of  the  best  regulated  esiatdish' 
Meats  in  Bnglaud.  In  St.  Petersburg  p«ticu> 
larly,  there  an  the  Kolingkin  Bridm  Wonke, 
that  nught  obsllEngie  oompelition  vith  any  mill 
in  existeace. 

Hie  father  of  Rossian  cotton  and  flax-spinning 
and  other  manufactures  was  General  Wilson. 
Tin  genUeatan  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  OlarkQ  in 
lus  tiwels  JD.  Russia  as  a  promment  character, 
and  as  one  who  had  even  then  effected  great 
things,  and  he  occupied  an  exalted  position  at 
the  time  of  the  doctor's  visit.  The  writer  of 
thaw  notes  knew  General  Wilson  for  many 
jear^  and  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  advice,  and 
meaasfaq)  en  aiany  oeoaaioDa.  A  few  lines  he 
thinks  due  to  one  of  the  worthiest  helpers  in 
good  work  ever  possessed  by  the  Russian  Csars, 
etperially  since  the  main  £iKt3  can  be  given  as 
they  owae  staugitt  from  himself. 

General  Wilaui  left  Scotland  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age,  after  having  gone  tbrougli  a  oourse  of 
skadf  at  Ute  High  Seliooi  of  £dinburgli,  to  which 
«ity  hii  pvBBta  belonged.  He  was  the  son  of 
■■  ingauoos  biaoksmith,  where  also  his  grand- 
fiOfaer  had  lived  as  the  "  King's  smitli,"  at  the 
old  Mint  u  the  Canongate.  His  parents  went 
to  Russia  during-the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catiie- 
ime,  who,  whatever  her  faults  in  other  respects, 
■ever  foiled  to  enoourage  foreigners  of  merit 
who  would  settle  in  her  dommions.  In  Russia 
the  yoong  Wilson  srew  and  exhibited  talents  of 
no  ocdiRBry  kind,  which  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  General  Gaaeoigite,  who  bad  some  time  before 
been  brought  from  the  Curon  Iron  Works  to  in- 
struct Ute  Russians  in  the  art  of  casting  ooonon. 


Appointed  interpreter  and  seoretuy  to  this  ge- 
neral, Wilson  passed  rapidly  through  vnrions 
gfrades  and  nuiks,  until  he  beoame  his  assistant 
in  the  Imperial  Establisliment  of  Bngineering  at 
Colpino.  When  Gascoigne  died,  he  suoce^ed 
him  in  the  imperial  directira  of  those  immense 
works,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Russian  navy  has  been  supplied. 
He  also  became,  under  Marie  Feodorovna  (the 
Emperor  Paul's  wife^,  the  originator  and  su. 
perinteadent  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  of 
the  Urge  flax  and  ootton  manitfaetory  at  Jii&x- 
androAky,  each  the  flrat  iutita^n  of  its  kind  in 
Russia.  Here,  amidst  inooneeivafale  diffieolties, 
and  in  the  hoe  ot  prejadioe  and  opposition 
before  wfaioh  most  men  would  have  quailed,  (M 
this  persevering  Seotohman  lay  the  foondatioa 
of  tiiat  manufacturing  enteipriae  by  which  Russia 
is  either  to  gain  or  lose.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  snocessive  sovereigns 
whom  he  has  served,  and  from  each  of  whom  he 
has  received  abundant  and  tangible  proofs  of 
confidence  in  the  highest  of  those  ranks  and 
onUrs  which  the  law  of  Russia  affords  to  a 
fbrei^iieT.  After  having  been  in  the  imperial 
service  for  n«irly  eij^hty  yeais,  and  in  supreme 
oommand  for  siiUy-eight,  be  is  now«  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  lives  in  retire- 
ment on  an  ample  penaioa  from  the  present 
oaperor. 

Not  only  did  General  Wils(»i  originate  and 
carry  out  the  imperial  manufactories,  wliicii  at 
the  outset  were  designed  for  models,  but  he 
was  the  mainspring  nf  many  private  industrial 
enterprises  which  have  siaee  grown  to  huge 
dimensions.  He  was  the  first  man  among  four 
who  started  the  monster  Kolinkin  Cotton  Works, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  chairman  of  tlieir 
board  of  directors.  Another,  and  now  a  larger 
estahliehment,  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the 
name  md  influence  of  General  Wilson— namely, 
that  beloi^g  to  Messrs.  Ste^^ta  and  Craig* 
The  most  admirable  feature  in- General  Wilson's 
whole  career  has  been  Iiis  inconruptibility  in  the 
midst  of  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  Kossian 
functionaries.  He  has  been  pointed  out  as  the 
man  who  never  took  and  never  offered  a  bribe, 
and  though  rich,  is  not  enormously  so,  as  be 
no  doubt  might  have  been  had  he  acted  dif- 
ferently. Unmarried  and  a  bachelor,  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  later  years  to  bis  books,  his 
library  being  one  of  the  best  in  Russia.  He  is 
now  nearly  blind,  but  his  appetite  for  informa- 
tion is  still  as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  pays  & 
young  man  of  good  edueation  to  read  for  him 
every  day. 

A  fri^  aupplies  me  with  notes  of  his  own 
experience  to  the  following  eifeot;  I  was  in 
18—  chief  engineer  at  the  Uffve  ootton  worics  at 

C  ,  a  daj's  journey  from  acnief  city  in  Russia. 

The  managuig  partner  on  the  spot  employed  two 
assistants  (English),  carder  and  spinner,  also  a 
sub-director  undo-  himself.  The  sub-director 
was  a  man  of  sonte  education  and  considerable 
general  knowledge,  and  had  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed a  mill  of  uis  own,  but  firom  some  cause 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  nam  obliged  to 
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serve  a  man  in  every  respect  his  inferior.  The 
cltier  man  was  ignorant,  low-bred,  tyrannical,  and 
exacliag;  as  bad  a  specimen  nearly  as  his 
country  could  furnish  ;  but  he  was  master  over 
this  work,  employed  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  hands,  and  being  in  the  interior — 
irresponsible  and  unchecked  by  an;  kind  of 
popmar  observaUon — he  gave  free  play  to  lus 
unbridled  temper  and  his  greed. 

The  mill  went  niglit  and  day— "  sootkie" — 
the  workpeople  were  hired  principally  from  the 
steward,  some  were  paid  wages,  and  found  them- 
selves,  others  were  paid  nothing,  but  were  fed, 
the  chief  paying  the  steward  a  stipulated  sum  per 
soul  per  annum — from  thirty  shillings  to  not  quite 
five  ponnds.  Tliese  people  were  driven  to  work 
in  gangs  6t  shifts,  by  the  overseer  and  liis  men 
over  hundreds  and  over  tens ;  and  the  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  inlmmanitv  which  were  constantly 
occurring  were  exceedingly  excruciating  to  my 
feelings.  My  windows  faced  the  mill-yard,  and 
my  study-window  looked  into  the  whipping- 
court  of  the  stanavoy'a  house.  Few  days  passed 
but  some  of  the  poor  creatures  were  led  there 
to  receive  punishment.  If  the  chief  was  u;no- 
rant  and  low-bred  he  was  a  splendid  shive- 
driver  and  detective.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
bouncing  into  the  mill  at  all  unlikely  hours  of 
night  or  day^,  and  then  woe  to  the  skulkers,  or 
any  one  lie  imagined  to  be  in  a  Tault :  he  could 
swear  eloquently  in  Russ  or  English,  and  hia 
English  assistants  sometimes  received  a  volley 
of  abuse.  He  durat  not  carry  a  "  cat" — that  is 
Against  rule  in  Russia — the  thrashing  must  be 
done  legally  and  officially ;  but  he  seldom  left 
the  works  without  carrying  a  list  of  names ;  this 
list,  accompanied  by  a  note  to  his  friend  the 
"siau,"  securing  the  owners  of  the  names  a 
cei*tain  portion  of  the  "stick."  I  have  from 
my  observatory  seen  married  women,  pregnant 
women,  girls,  bovs,  and  men  grey-haired,  tied 
down  on  a  board  in  that  court,  their  clothes 
indecently  torn  up,  and  the  rods  applied  by 
a  man  on  each  side  for  faults  of  tlie  most 
trifling  character,  I  have  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  was  told,  "  Ko  atick,  no  work."  Cer- 
tainljr  this  mm  fully  beliend  and  acted  on  that 
Russian  saying. 

One  day  I  met  the  starosta  leading  four 
women  through  the  yard. 

"  Tell  me,  Evan  Evanovige,  what  an  you 
going  to  do  with  these." 

He  handed  mc  a  paper,  and  I  read — "  Give 
these  four  (here  followed  the  names)  thirty  blows 
each,"  8i|fned  by  the  director. 

This  did  not  surprise  me ;  but  it  may  surprise 
my  readers  that  a  magistrate  wouhf,  without 
any  trial  or  investigation-— without  even  knowing 
the  faults  for  which  these  people  were  sent,  exe- 
cute an  order  of  this  character. 

"  Mother,"  I  said  to  one  of  the  women, 
"  wh:it  have  you  done  to  deserve  this  P" 

"  God  knows  j  the  master  found  me  asleep." 

"  And  what  ban  you  done  ?'*  I  said  to 
onotlier. 

"  I  was  suckling  my  little  on^  and  my  ma- 
chine was  standing," 


"  And  you  P"  to  a  young  woman. 

"  Oh,  he  knows  very  well  I  am  not  in  fault ; 
but  I  would  not  go  into  his  small  room  last 
night  with  him," 

"  Have  you  been  there  before  with  him  P" 

"  Oh  yea,  he  lakes  any  of  us ;  he  is  a  pig. 
I  won't  go  any  more,  for  I  am  to  be  roaraiea 
next  week.'* 

And  what  is  vour  fault?"  I  said  to  the  foortb, 
an  old  withered  nag. 

"  It  was  nothing.  I  only  took  a  little  yam, 
only  a  little  to  knit  with,  you  know.  What's  to 
be  done  P" 

For  faults  such  as  these  the  poor  creatures 
were  thraslied,  by  order  of  a  foreigner,  who 
for  a  few  roubles  to  the  needy  stanavoy  could, 
without  judge  or  jury,  get  all  the  hands  in 
[lis  mill  lashed  and  beiSen,  to  suit  hia  ca> 
price  or  administer  to  his  amosunent,  at  any 
time.^ 

It  is  not  creditable  to  Englishmen  that  men 
such  as  this  are  to  be  found  among  them.  But 
there  have  been  and  are  found  occasionallT  men 
who  would  revive  in  Russia  greater  eriu  ten 
times  than  any  ever  experienced  under  the  old 
extinct  factory  system  of  their  own  country. 
Such  men  are  ignorant,  to  begin  with.  They 
possess  no  fixed  principles  to  go  on  with ;  and 
when  they  find  themselves  amongst  a  degraded 
people,  and  in  nearly  an  irresponsible  position  of 
authority,  they  finish  by  beiug  heartless  tyrants. 
I  have  known  some  of  them  who  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  One  of  them,  who  went  to  Russia 
rifteen  years  ago  to  be  a  director  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  had  to  make  hia  +  to  documents;  an- 
other sent  the  foUowinjr  characteristic  order 
to  a  friend  ot  mine,  which  I  shall  copy  ver- 
balim: 


Maect«r  Broon, — Ave  yoa  pices  of  3  Earter 
piope,  baa  we  wants  em  to  Iprianik  to  meend  testoms 
piopes  the  Mugika  u  70a  cent  av  al  bin  ont  spree 
frou  Uanday,  cend  the  piopes  and  cend  the  plates  baa 
war  ordered  bee  th'  moa  a«  wot  cent  on  toady  so  no 
more  at  preasants  from  your  nmble  carb 

GOBO.   

Such  men,  though  deplorably  ignorant  in  every- 
thing else,  generally  possess  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  a  powerful  amount 
of  self-assertion.  They  have  been  overlookers, 
spinners,  or  carders  in  some  well-regulated  work 
in  England,  under  an  educated  director,  and 
might  have  remained  decent  worthy  men  in  their 
own  sphere,  at  wages  varying  from  30s.  to  SOs. 

Sir  week.  To  such  people  appointments  in 
uBsia  as  head  men,  at  4/.,  6/.,  or  6/.  per  week, 
su{^est  a  Dorado— a  great  spring  from  the 
pipe  and  glass  of  ale  in  a  taproom  to  cigars 
and  brandy  in  an  hotel.  From  very  little 
men  thej  swell  into  very  great  men.  Their 
wives  commence  at  thirty  or  forty  years  of  Me 
to  learn  to  be  "  leddies,  as  one  of  them  told 
me  ho^lf,  whom  I  found  one  day,  shortly  after 
her  arrival,  buying  rings,  brooches,  gold  watch 
and  chain :  "  Maister  says  I  mun  leant  to  be  a 
leddy  noo."  And  while  she  is  undci^ing 
this  expensive  change,  "  Maister"  is  learmug  to 
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be  ft  Ijrnait,  and  perhaps,  a  dmnku-d.  He  kicks 
"Jackj"  a^KHit,  as  he  styles  the  Rusaians,  in 

Cod  style — speaks  of  them  aod  to  them  as  to 
tea. 

I .  Bat  "  Jack;"  sometiines  makes  reprisals. 
'    He  will  watch  like  a  CQDiung  volf  on  a  dark 

Dwfatt  and  vith  a  brickbat  or  lump  of  iron 
ha  tjxant  to  Uie  earth  bj  a  blow  on 
j    the  haek  of  his  head.   This  is  of  rare  occur- 

Trace,  bat  it  has  happened  of  kte  on  sereraF 

Qecasiqiii. 

llie  same  da^  on  vhich  my  friend  saw  the 
four  women  going  to  be  beaten  he  met  tbe 
I    lob-supecintendeot,  and  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  Yea>"  he  said,  "  the  master  takes  the 
tyrannical  way.    I  cannot  prevent  it,  and  do 
not   intend  to  remain  much  longer  to  wit- 
I     IK35  it." 

' ,  "Do  yoa  nerer  order  any  of  tliem  to  be 
'     beaten  r 

j       "  No,  nerer.   The  stick  is  not  so  powerful  in 
1    Rnssia  as  it  <Hioe  was.    And  eren  on  tlie  score 
'    of  poUcy  it  is  better  to  avrad  it,  fspeciall;  for 
i    a  for^ner.  I  have  studied  the  Rnsstans  a  little 
sinee  i  came  among  them,  and  though  they  are 
I    sly,  slothful,  EBid  the  greatest  of  thieves,  I  do  not 
I    think  they  are  so  far  removed  from  tbe  common 
feeling  of  oar  oatore  as  to  be  altogether  un- 
!    susceptible  to  kind  and  jast  dealings.  They 
have  little  gratitude— in  fact,  I  do  not  think  they 
,  know  what  it  means.   Still  I  can  manage  them 
j  better,  ay,  and  get  more  work  oat  of  them, 
too,  by  being  cool  and  just,  and,  above  all,  mer- 
ciful.    Bat  this  country  is  a  bad  school  for  an 
'    unrub  temper." 

*'  Do  jron  nerer  find  signs  of  rebellion  or  in- 
[I   Bobordinatioa  amongst  thouF" 
! !         Not  till  btely.    Since  this  talk  of  emanci- 
,    Mfioii,  I  tiiink  1  can  see  a  sort  of  mutual  intel- 
ligeooe  amongst  them,  which  most  spring  from 
wpe,  and  perhaps  secret  meetings  and  talk. 
SliU,  I  do  not  think  tbem  malicions ;  they  seem 
easy  to  fo^t  and  forgive.    Yet,"  he  said,  after 
'    a  puise,  "  God  knows,  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
the  object  of  their  hate;  if  once  their  pas- 
sions broke  loose,  they  woidd  be  demoiu,  not 
men." 

Poor  man!  these  were  the  last  words  my 
friend  ever  beard  from  him ;  and  that  was  tbe  last 
time  he  saw  him  in  life. 

That  Tcij  night  a  part  of  the  mill  took  fire, 
vhetber  by  accident  or  deaign  no  one  could  or 
would  telL  It  was  obserred  in  tim^  and  the  j 
Bwerintendent,  with  his  two  English  assistants 
axA  a  few  others,  exerted  themselvea  to  put  it 
oat.  The  director  and  tbe  "  stan"  were  carous- 
ing in  the  director's  bouse — a  very  frequent  oc- 
corrence ;  but  when  the  alarm  was  given  both 
harried  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Now,  you  know  that,  in  Russia,  the  police 
enjojT  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
patting  out  fires,  and  they  take  tbe  lead  lu  all 
the  operations.  Perhaps  that  is  tbe  reason  why 
fires  here  never  are  put  out,  but  are  allowed  to 
bum  themselves  oat;  in  order  to  facilitate  which 
jproccss  alt  tbe  doors  are  unlocked  or  bndcen 


open,  all  the  windows  smashed,  and  the  roofs 
are,  if  possible,  torn  off.  All  this  gives  a  noble 
draught  to  the  flame,  there  is  no  want  of  bustle, 
and  m  the  cities  generals  in  uniform  hurry  about 

fiving  all  kinds  of  orders ;  fellows  in  grey,  with 
rass  helmets,  knock  against  one  another,  and 
run  their  engines  into  all  manner  of  ridiculous 
places.  There  is  plenty  of  dariug  climbing  and 
pouring  of  water,  bat  somehov  it  all  ends,  as  I 
hare  said,  in  the  place  bnmiiw  until  there  is  no 
more  to  burn.  On  the  [Heaenf  occasion  the  snb- 
director  determined  on  another  metiiod,  and, 
taking  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  he  locked 
the  doors  of  tbe  place  ^n  fire — it  was  the  boiler- 
house— to  prerent  any  drauf^t  of  wind  fanning 
tbe  rising  flames,  and  threw  water  on  the  bum- 
in^  timbers,  while  the  mill-engine  was  kept 
going,  to  pump  the  water.  They  were  succeeding 
verj  fast  in  getting  the  flre  under,  when  the 
police,  in  the  form  of  the  drunken  "  stan,"  de- 
manded enlninoe,  and  the  door  was  assailed 
from  without. 

"  On  your  life,  Andrea,  don't  a\xa.  the  doot 
yet.  It  will  bo  idl  oat  in  a  few  minutes  if  the 
door's  kept  shut." 

And  tne  superintendent,  after  issuing  this 
order  to  the  man  stationed  at  the  door,  hastened 
thither  himself,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  what  he  so 
much  dreaded.  But  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose,  the  man,  at  the  sound  of  the 
dreaded  "stan,"  had  tomed  the  lock,  and 
his  highness  was  pushing  himself  through  the 
opening  door,  wliile  the  director  with  a  lot  of 
"  Stan's"  officials  were  pressing  on  behind.  The 
sub  saw  there  was  only  one  way  to  save  tbe  raili 
He  heard  his  men  crymg,  "  For  Heaven's  sake 
keep  that  door  shut.  It's  blazing  up  again " 
He  wasapowerful  man,  and  «mld  hare  thrashed 
ten  **  stans"  into  jelly,  so  he  laid  hold  of  the 
official,  words  having  no  effect,  hurled  him 
back  among  his  satelutra,  shut  and  locked  the 
door,  and  nood  seuti?  over  it  himself,  aatil  the 
Gre  ^vas  eompletely  extfaiguished  and  tbe  danger 
past. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  On  opening  the  door, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  "  stan,*  in  the  name  of 
the  law,  for  lariog  hands  on  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  The  half-drunken  director  offered  no 
effectual  remonstrance.  My  friend  had  left  the 
village  and  did  not  return  ull  next  day ;  and  so, 
in  a  bitterly  cold  frosty  night,  this  man,  who 
had  saved  a  large  mill  from  becoming  a  heap  of 
aah»,  was  dra^d,  his  dothes  saturated  with 
water,  to  the  filthy  lock-up,  and  kept  all  ni^ht.  In 
the  morning  he  was  liberated ;  in  the  evening  be 
was  attacked  by  iuflamuiation,  then  came  brain 
fever,  then  death  in  due  time.  Few  recover  here 
from  diseases. 

If  this  narrative  should  chance  to  be  read 
by  tbe  man  who  could  have  saved  the  braw 
fellow  that  night  and  did  not,  may  the  re- 
membrance burn  into  his  heart  and  mend  his 
future  ways.  This  noble  fellow  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  was  buried  among  strangers ;  hia  place 
at  home  was  empty;  bis  wife  is  a  widow,  lus 
children  are  orphans.  But  the  other  lives;  rich, 
prosperous,  and,  I  suppose,  happy,  enjoying  the 
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■bttndant  fraita  of  a  life  vpmt  aa  I  hmo  biad 
to  descfibo  amongst  the  Ruaaians.  Such  men 
tn,  howerar,  tiw  searae  exceptions,  not  the 
nle,  among  Ha  Engliih  mai  of  baaiDMB  in 
BfiMia. 


8iIALL.HE£B  CHR0NIGLB8. 

It  is  the  custom  of  Ri^strars-GenBral  and 
other  Strong-Ale-Chroniolera  to  make  certain 
occasional  oomments  on  the  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Uarris^es  which  it  comes  within  th«ir  pTovinee 
to  record.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  depart 
from  ttiis  ancient  and  useful  castom,  and  shall 
onlj  diffsr  from  some  of  my  predeceasors  and 
oontemporariea  in  the  order  in  which  I  fHvpoie 
to  treat  of  these  three  subjeots.  I  eonaider 
that  the  old  proimetora  and  holdeiG  of  office 
should  be  dealt  with  first,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  anything  to  si^  to  thek  snceessors,  the 
yonng  heirs,  till  we  have  made  certain  commente 
on  their  neglected  predeceasors.  I  shall  begin, 
tlien,  oontfary  to  custom,  with  the  Deaths,  and 
get  to  the  Births  and  Marriages  anerwards. 
Entering,  tlien,  at  once  upon  this  part  of  my 
duty,  let  me  commence  by  announcing,  irnform,. 
the  death  of  The  DooiUKnockbh. 

As  this  old  and  respeotable  institution  is 
liJcely  Tety  soon  to  be  lorgotten,  it  seems  de- 
■iraUe  to  aaj  a  few  words  as  to  dta  loidjug 
ohsraatoristMa,  for  the  benefit  of  fntwo  ^les.. 
It  is  not  right  to  buy  old  customs  without 
*  word  of  foneral  oration.  When  a  long-' 
entertained  goat  departs,  yon  should  see  him' 
oonrteoualy  to  the  door  and  off  the  pramises, 
not  turn  Tonr  back  upon  liim  and  let  him  sliidt, 
away  unonserred. 

It  is  possible  that  the  days  when  Corinthian 
Tom  and  Jerry  the  unprincipled  held  it  as  a 
fixed  idea  that  to  sally  forth  at  midnight  and 
wrench  off  the  door-knookers  of  the  lieges  was 
pastime  a^iiably  adapted  to  young  men  of 
ooiiditioa — it  is  posaibk,  I  say,  that  this  same 
wrench  may  hare  given  a  shake  to  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  door-knocker  from  wfaidi  it  never 
xeeomed.  It  may  be,  ako,  that  Otei^ion 
generally  arrived  at  the  conoluaion  that  aitangine 
whose  ose  inis  to  attract  the  attention  of 
persons  dwelling  tn  the  bwor  stories-  of  houses, 
•earcely  fulfilled  its  purpose  by  deafening  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions,  and  making 
them  shake  in  their  shoes,  while  it  left  those  for 
whose  benefit  its  clamour  was  meant  so  com- 
pletely undisturbed  that  they  were  obliged  to 
nave  their  attention  called  to  the  knock  at  the 
door  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

Knockers  nu^  be  dasiufied  under  two  heads : 
the  matter-of-fact  and  the  fanciful.  Hie  matter- 
of-fact  knodier  was  simply  what  it  professed  to 
be — a  piece  of  faeary  mdAi,  atladhed  by  a  sort  of 
hinge,  to  a  straet^oor,  with  a  plate  for  banging 
purposes  between  it  and  the  wood-wt»k  of  the 
door.  The  metal  would  be  sonetimes  of  broDie, 
someiiflQes^faut  veiy  rarely— of  brass,  ofteneet 
of  iron,  of  a  blackened  description.  The  in- 
strument would  vaty  in  sise,  in  weight,  and  in 
mode  of  deoonticm.  This  was  t^matter-of-firab 


bwidcer.  Now  (br  the  bnoifid.  A  lion's  head 
would  aomstimss  be  brought  into  play  in  the 
eoBStruetion  tA  a  fanoiful  knooker.    1  oall  it 

a  lion's  head  by  courtesy,  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  rasemblanoe  to  the  king  of  beasts 
fMOsented  by  the  head  in  questuu  was  soais- 
what  of  Ae  remote  order,  the  eye  having  ge- 
nerally a  somewliat  human  cast,  and  the  upper 
lip  being  terribly  swollen,  in  oooseqiunce  of 
tlie  macninery  which  conneoted  Uie  oandle  of 
the  knocker  with  the  teeth  of  the  animal  being 
rather  a  large  mouthful.  Sphinxes  were  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  knocker  fwcifal,  and  aiso 
the  heads  of  wed  men  of  two  clttsies"  -a  frown- 
inff  old  man  who  was  sorry  to  see  you  when  you 
called,  and  an  old  man  bunting  with  glee,  out 
rather,  it  most  becoiUiBSied,  of  a  malicimis  sor^ 
as  if  he  knew  of  eome  tremradons  "sell'*  tiiat 
was  in  store  for  ^ou  when  jrou  got  inside  the 
house,  and  was  enjoying  the  joke  prod^ously. 
The  last  knocker  was  very  disconcerting.  80  wee 
tlie  hand  holding  a  heavy  ring-shn>ed  knocker : 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  huia  had  so  ti^t 
a  grasp,  twit  the  instrument  worked  stifly.  I 
may  mention  here  that  tome  persons  of  a  severe 
and  pitiless  frame  of  mind  were  in  the  habit 
of  fastening  down  their  knookera  with  a  staple, 
BO  that  vou  eould  only  lift  them  a  very  little 
way,  and  oonsequmtly  could  admuister  but  a 
very  gentle  lap.  IDiis  was  disai^Kanting,  and 
Uie  oostom  of  so  crippling  the  knooker  was 
oonfioed  mtire^  to  (tturlisn  and  ^ooHy  indir 
.vidnals.  There  were,  again,  these  who  had  a 
beU-^rire  attached  to  their  koookerB,  so  that  a 
knodc  and  a  ring  were  oombined  in  one  ao- 
tion,  and  a  very  stiff  and  crabbed  action  it 
-was.  And  I  may  further  add  llntt  because 
the  knocker  alarmed— as  has  been  said  above 
"Hworybody  in  the  howe,  except  the  savants, 
it  was  the  custom  with  some  cautious  per- 
sons to  plaoe  beneath  the  instrument  a  brass 
plate  witli  the  words  "  and  nae,"  or  '*  ring 
also,"  inscribed  wpoa  it.  I  wisii  I  could  aay 
tiiat  the  word  "  please"  was  also  used  on  these 
occasions;  but  ttvA  must  be  tlie Icading-oha- 
raeteristio  of  these  reports,  and  suoh  was  not 
the  case. 

The  deceased  door-knocker  had  its  good  and 
bad  qualities  like  oth^  things.  One  got  to 
know  the  knocks  of  certain  old  friends  and 
habitues  of  the  house,  and  the  well-known  sound 
was  often  veryweleome.  A  beU  tells  no  tales 
of  individuality.  Li  like  manner  the  bore  had 
his  knock,  and  one  could  fly  by  the  back  door, 
or  hide,  between  the  time  wbea  he  rapped  and 
Ifacmoment  when  the  door  was  opened.  The 
bell  gives  no  9wsb  wanting.  The  single  knock 
of  the  creditor  or  the  dependent,  and  tbe  smart 
crash  of  the  postman,  again,  told  tbevr  tale 
plainly  enough.  And  the  mmtioB  that  last 
knoek,  by-tfae-by,  brings  us  to  a  conuderation 
of  the  troubles  conneoted  with  Uie  knoekw. 
What  a  thing  it  was  to  be  accidentcdly  passing 
through  the  nail  or  actually  approaeuing  the 
doi»-  when  tbe  postman  arrived  I  To  say  yonr 
heut  came  into  yonr  mouth  at  such  moments  is 
no-sorti^naggeratim,  and  I  should  think  tiii^ 
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eiCMt  ibe  puQ,  it  g«r«  oae  as  near  a  aettea 
of  tse  aensation  of  oebg  shot  as  could  be  at- 
tuned IriUootHteidlj  going  UirougU  the  pro- 

^  to  ike  iadiwtiowof  chiKMter  wliich  were 
to  be  i^oioui  of  tbta  ihecMeed  iiiatitutioB  tk^r 
wen  as  endless  m  t\ay  were  tiirall^le.  All 
oihec  tests  failing  beve  was  one  tbat  coold 
^waja  be  rebed  on.  Let  a  man  coneeai  his 
«haneter  ae  canfull;  as  he  would,  ibeameoatoo 
tiw  door-step.  I  bare  known  people,  ap^Mrently 
the  Bieri[eat  of  Uk  meek  aad  tbe  genUest  of  the 
^eatl^  and  wko  had  the  ereditof  beioj;  bo  inso- 
tittij,  to  expose  tbeoueives  by  a  sharp  and  fieree 
■nnner  of  lUDoking  at  ood'a  door,  sad  X  h»re 
Bcner  Med— baviaif  bad  mv  suaptcious  thus 
tnaaad  to  oiwem  that  oaoer  trying  oiroHm- 
■taaoM  faroeiMLS-tmilB  of -eharMrter  bitTe  oeme 
iMt  in  sneli  pcMOWL 

Here,  then,  at  the  veVf  entranee  to  onr  do- 
MBtie  eatafalisbmeatUie-Tisitor  proekimed  him- 
aaif  for  what  he  ww.  How  desirable  Uiis  was. 
Toawi^t  sit  injeurseeret  bar,  tbedioiiifp^-ooin, 
nd  fbra  7DUT  o[ftiEon'oa- the  duumober  of  your 
{rieod-wita  perfeet-oouSdenee,  knowings  tbat-tbe 
knocier-test  would  not  fail.  Here,  for  instance, 
was  louQghusband  coming  to  look  after  your 
dan^ter.  It  was  natural  you  should  wemt  tO' 
p  know  all  about  him.  "£st,,tat,  tatity,  tatity," 
'  Awi^  with'hiai,  the'  match  BMHt  be  faiwen  off,  a 
'  wm  with  sush  feebieiusa  of  dbaraeter  as  tiiat 
wOl  Bonr  do.  "IM,  tat-M-tat.^."  The 
passiaMte  nllaio,  be  woald  brerit  the  poor  girl's: 
heart  m  a-  fortnight.  Babbler  again  bad  apoken' 
to  yoa  about  a  eertam  investment,  and  bad  de- 
•enbed  ia  .slowii^  cfdouis  the  certamty  of  :itB' 
snoeeas^  and  eolar^d  on  ttie  splaadour  of  your 
proqMCts  if  yon  wantiato  it.  He  eome»to  talk 
I  the  matter  over  for  theilasttitne.  "Ba,  tatam, 
tatata,tatea,tatars,tat,  tat,  tat."  The  shallow' 
impostor!  TbesauminftdeeeiTn:  of  himself  andl 
ererybo^dael  &  yoa  dcnot  button  up  your' 
poeuefea  jtOer  thai  lBmA,jyovL-  danm  anythiog. 

;  joy*- 

Xw  ImMle  num,  the  obstinate  man,  the  nn-' 
I  draded  man,  the  boastful  man,  all  reTealed'thom-' 
1  ••elTeattMnaaB4^tonehedtbBhniMk»;'and 
•0  did  the  truthful,  the  ami^,  the  firm.  It: 
fnpiind,  however,  great  penetmtlon  andexpni- 
«DOBta  diatingmth-aome  of  &c  finer  shades  of 
I  'dmracter.  It  was  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  doter- 
!  niae-toairap  where- Qmmesa  ended  and  olntinacT^ 
becan,:  or  to  separate  amiability  from  fsefoleitess.. 
:  Stul  it  was'  to  be  done. 

I      Tfaefootmui's  hnock  must  be  given  for  the: 
ben^t  of  antiquarians  befbre  we  leave  this' 
Mdqeet.    What  a  tenible  iiiflietion.-tbat'a3ed  to 
be !    In  fnture  asea  it  will  hardly  be  oreditedi 
.   that  a  time,  called  civilised,  existed,  when  one' 
\  of  m  pair  of  giants,  with  wlnto'powder  on'tlietr 
;  heads,  used  to  desoand  from-ths  back  of  a  car-^ 
j  and  seizing  a  ^iece  of  heavy  metal,  iu«d' 

to  pH&irm  tfaa-fculoviDg  tune  upon  oneS  house 
door.   Rat,  R^,  Hkp— R«t  a  tittit7,.tiitity,. 
tittity,  tittity,  tot,  tat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  Ub, 
Yet  it  was  so.   The  m^(^  ran  aa  above  to  a' 
note.         WM  nonr  nwc^  neror  less.  And  I' 


coosider  it  a  very  important  things  and  quite 
wwtl^  of  a  Sioau-Beer  Chronider,  to  leare  oa 
record  for  finture  generations  this  exact  state- 
ment of  the  maBnsjFS  and  oostoas  of  a  period 
alreadj'nearly  obsolete. 

I  have  recorded  what,  it  is  hoped,  will  he 
UBaful  to  antiquariaaa  who,  agea  aenee,  Aall 
dig  up  a  knocker  among  the  ruins  of  Blooms- 
bury,  and  ask  tkemselvea,  or  write  pampUets 
to  aak  otlier  people,  what  on  earth  it  was  used 
for  F  To  silence  one  form  of  speculation,  hy- 
the-by,  whioli  tbese  wiseacres  might  other- 
wise We  gone  into  very  deeply,  I  l»g  to  state 
ploiiily  and  authoritatiT^y  that  tliis  iostrument 
was  in  bo  w^  ouai acted  mth  the  practioe  of 
spirit-mpping. 

I  hare  sow  re^sttted  tbe  dei^  of  tiu  dota^ 
knocker.  U  is  all  over  with  ii  The  knoeker 
manufaotory  oan  wist  no  longer.  The  new 
housaa  that  spnag  up  in  new  neighbouriioods, 
at6  kooflherless,  and  tbe-newgeneraiiou  of  irui- 
workers  tttndd  not  know  how  to  set  about  the 
oonstraotion.of  one  of  those  iostwineats  evw 
if  such  a  thing  w«e  wanted.  The  saying, 
"  Dead  as  a-  door-nul,"  is  atiU  in  existeaee, 
but  now  and  haweforth  ist  it  be,  "  Dead-  as  a 
doeiVibMdiiwr:" 

And  aaioBg  those  who  were  wont  tot  handle  this 
defunct  piece  of  machiMry  have  we  bo  deaths 
to  recora,  Tbwe  are  classes  of  the  human 
sf»e«(es  that  die  out  and  become  extmot,  just  as 
do  the  eustoQM  which  distingtushed  them.  I 
speak  aot  of  the  Red  Iiuilian>  lam  not  going 
to  mile  an  Elegy  on  the  Last  of  th«  Moluoaos. 
I  hate  to  record  the  death  of  the  old-fasfaioned 
oKNTiucaK.  He  has  a  soooessor  of  whom  I 
shflll'haTe-somethiitg  to  say,  when  dealing  with 
the  Bii4hB,.bQt  the  gentkcuui  of  the  old  school 
is  gone  from  among  as. 

A  figure,  tall  and  upright,  cbid  in  a  square- 
ottt  blue  coat  wiih  metal  buttons,  and  wearing 
a  buff  waistcoat,  grey  trousers  tiglkfc  at  the 
ankle,  gattors,  ahoes,  and  a  loose  white  neck- 
cloth, Tises  beftne  me.  He  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  dandr  in  hb  younger  days,  in  the 
time  when- baolMttios  and  to[B  were  the  thing, 
and  I  date  say  reuouttftof  simh  costume  exist  ei 
stiU  in.his  wudrobe  up-etairs,  in  companv  with 
a  crush  chapeaa  de  bra^  on  an  upper  shelf,, and 
half  a-dozen  under  waistooata  of  vwiooa  ootonrs. 
He  was  a  fpreat  farmer,  but  a  deadly  enemy  to 
steam  agneultare.  An  early  riser,  and  keen 
aportameu,  he  regarded  the  battue  system  with 
honor,  and  held  the  selling  of  game  in'mortal 
aveieion.  He  was  a  gretit  favourite  with  the 
poor  people  in  the  village,  for  erery  one  of 
whom  he  hnd  a  jolly  worn  when  he  met  them. 
He  enjc^d  a  glaseof  wine^ter  dinner,  and  had 
many  a  good  story  to  tell  over  it  of  praolical 
jokes  and  obsolete  achievements  wliicli  took 
j^aoe  when  "  he  was  quattered  with  the  dep6t 
of  tiia  — th  in  Indaad."  He  would  now  and 
then  seasomhiB  conversation  with  a  monoOTllable 
begtmiing  with  a  (i,  iriiioh  Would  eawM  him  to 
be  promptly  huslied  by  his  leUtivea  of  the  new 
generatien.  Witlad,  be  was  a  genthMnan  eveiy 
inefa,  and  he  ia.dead» 
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I  have  also  to  anno  once  the  death  of  another 
gentlenaan,  of  the  old  school  also,  but  somewhHt 
of  a  different  tjpe  from  the  first.  This  was  the 
man  of  cultivated  leisure,  the  scholar,  the  classic. 
He  had  travelled  in  early  life  a  good  dea],  had 
studied  the  works  of  the  masters  in  the  Italian 

EiUeries,  had  brought  back  copies  of  them  to 
Dgland,  and  vith  them  had  enriched  a  ool- 
lecuon  of  spurious  old  pictures,  which  he  had 
inherited,  and  in  which  he  dcroutlr  beUeved. 
His  villa  at  Twickenham  was  in  the  classic  at;le, 
and  old  marble  tombs  with  Latin  inscriptions 
on  them,  imported  from  Bome  at  an  immense 
expense,  were  let  into  the  walls  of  his  Italian 
garden.  The  tombs  of  his  do^  vere  about  the 
grounds,  and  these,  too,  had  Latin  inscriptions 
upon  them.  "In  memoriam  Lindn,  mortuse, 
£heu !"  ftc.  He  liked  to  sorround  his  table 
with  professors  of  the  arts  and  letters,  but 
of  the  steadT-goin^  class,  none  of  jour  wild 
geniuses  with  their  new-fangled  notions  who 
would  smile  incredulousl;  at  his  Guido,  or  who 
cared  nothing  for  his  old  copj  of  Yitruvius. 
Worthy  and  orthodox  believers  in  the  past 
were  the  men  for  him ;  professors  who  knew  the 
difference  between  an  edition  from  Leydeu  and 
one  from  Amsterdam,  antient  academicians  who 
could  go  through  the  whole  of  his  cdlection  of 
drawings  without  a  jawn. 

Both  these  gentlemen,  though  with  many 
points  of  difference  between  them,  had  certain 
things  in  common.  They  both  abhorred  beards. 
The;  were  both  conserratives  and  enemies  to 
much  progress.  They  were  both  intensely 
courteous  to  ladies,  and  believed  in  their  hearts 
that  all  members  of  the  "  fair  sex"  were  beauti- 
ful. They  both  prouounced  the  u  in  "  put"  as 
we  pronounce  it  in  "  but,"  and  said  they  were 
much  "  oblieged"  when  any  service  was  rendered 
them.  Tliev  both  had  unnumbered  prejudices, 
and  a  multitude  of  fine  and  noUe  qualities. 
They  are  both  dead. 

With  them  has  gone  the  meal  at  whioli  the; 
used  to  preside.  The  old-fashioned  dinner  is 
dead.  If  held  out  stoutly  for  a  long  time  in 
consequence  of  the  substantial  nature  of  its 
resources,  and  the  strength  of  Us  constitntiouj 
but  it  gave  in  at  last,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
new  dinner  decorate  its  tomb. 

The  old-fashioned  dinner  holds  its  place  in 
one's  reeard,  and  many  are  the  ancient  associa- 
tious  which  endear  it  to  one's  memory.  The 
sonp,  the  fish,  the  four  comer-dishes,  the  haunch 
of  mutton,  and  the  pair  of  boiled  fowls,  how  re- 
gularly these  used  to  appear  to  you,  bow  candidly 
they  revealed  themselves  before  you !  The  new 
dinner  is  more  elegant,  no  douoL  but  it  is  less 
cordial  The  dislm  steal  round  behind  you  in 
a  furtive  manner,  and  insinuate  themselves  over 
your  left  shoulder  as  if  eating  were  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  as  if  the  proper  diet  for  the  re- 
fined beings  of  this  age  were  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  Iranon  biscuits,  and  chips.  The  new  dinner 
is  more  convenient,  better  suited  to  our  hours, 
more  graceful;  it  is  a  banquet,  a  light  luxurious 
supper— let  it  prosper,  bat  still  let  us  s^  a  kind 
wonl  at  parlii^  to  the  obUaabtoned  dinner — 


which  died,  %-the-by,  quite  suddenly  at  last  of 
apoplexy. 

If  the  career  of  the  deceased  meal  was  a 
failure,  if  it  have  been  wisely  superseded,  as  I 
think  it  has,  it  yet  must  not  be  condemned 
too  severely,  for  its  faults  were  lovable.  It 
is  true  that  flowers  and  fruit  ere  more  beau- 
tiful than  stewed  pigeons  and  cauliflowers 
with  white  sauce.  It  is  true  that  the  joint 
and  the  fowls  were  getting  cold  at  the  lop 
and  bottom  of  the  table  while  those  same 
pigeons  were  making  their  rounds ;  true  tliat 
the  carving  was  often  a  severe  tax  on  th« 
guests,  and  a  hindranoe  to  conversation;  true 
that  Uie  patting  the  dessert  on  table  over  the 
heads  of  the  company  was  a  great  naisance; 
true  that  there  were  plenty  of  defects  con- 
nected with  the  whole  thing ;  still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  something  intensely 
joUy  and  heurty  about  that  old  banquet.  "  Let 
me  g^ve  you  some  of  this  mutton,  my  dear 
Jawbones there  was  something  appetis- 
ing about  such  an  address  from  a  jovuu  old 
boy  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  silently 
ofiered  food  of  the  new  system  is  much  less 
inviting. 

What  presshig  used  to  go  on,  too,  over  the 
viands  01  old.  If  this  was  a  bore,  which  very 
often  it  was,  it  still  was  an  error  on  the  side  of 
that  cordiality  which  I  claim  as  belonging  to 
the  old-ftuhioned  dinner.  "  I  say,  Coc^de,  you're 
never  passing  that  curry;  my  dear  boy,  you 
must  and  shall  have  some.  James,  take  that 
cuiry  back  to  Mr.  Cockle.  I  never  heanl  of 
such  a  thing." — "Mrs.  Fingei^lass,  yon  are 
taking  positively  nothing  whatever,  now  do  let 
me  give  you  this  merrythought."  Of  course,  if 
you  had  had  enough,  if  you  were  not  hungry, 
or  if  you  were  cross,  aU  this  pressing  was  a 
bore,  but  still  it  sprang  from  an  excess  of  hos- 
pitality. At  all  events,  we  can  afford  to  speak 
mercilulty  of  the  practice  now,  for  it  is  dead. 
We  are  ui^ed  on  to  indigestion  now,  only  by 
our  own  appetites,  and  the  host  of  the  evenbg 
is  no  party,  except  passively,  to  our  nights  of 
torture. 

Yes,  there  was  an  immense  lieartineas  of  feel- 
ing about  the  old  festival.  The  master  of  the 
table  used  to  take  you  in  hand,  and  watch  over 

Jou,  and  out  of  this  would  spring-many  a  warm- 
earted  word,  and  no  doubt  feelings  of  hospi- 
tality would  be  generated  by  acts  of  hospitality. 
I  fancy  that  a  jolly  old  fellow  at  the  encl  of  the 
table  saying,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  "  Let's  have 
a  glass  of  wine  together.  Jawbones ;  glad  to  see 
you,  old  boy,"  felt  Tor  the  said  Jawbones  a  senti- 
ment of  regard  which  would  have  been  wanting 
if  that  oeremonial  had  not  taken  place  between 
tite  two. 

As  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler  I  am  naturally 
affected  by  small  things,  and  I  mourn  over  the 
death  of  tuat  old  old  custom  of  "  taking  wine." 
I  do  not  want  to  vex  the  f^uwt  of  tliat  same 
practice ;  it  cannot  be  galvanised  into  life  agiiio. 
Indeed,  it  was  no  doubt  a  remnant  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  led  the  master  of  tlie  feast  on  to  imbibe 
so  much  sberrj  that  he  must  have  burnt  ULe  a 
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coal  all  n%bt  after  a  dinner-party,  but  still  it 
via  a  mi^tj  pretty  custom,  and  I  for  one,  when 
a  TcneratiTe  yoath,  have  felt  a  thrill  of  jo;  at 
being  Undly  nodded  to  OTcr  a  bumper  by  some 
distingui^ed  personage  "ndio  had  asked  me  to 
take  wine.  Bat  woe's  me,  this  will  all  be 
Hebrew  to  many  people;  for,  more  dead  than 
mattOD,  door-knocker,  is  that  quality  of 
Veneration  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  as 
giring  soch  an  importance  to  the  deceased 
custom  of  "  taking  wine." 

So  much  for  the  cJd-fashioned  dinner.  It 
was  alive  and  floarishing,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
bat  now  it  is  dead,  ^ud  we  shall  not  see  it  again 

,|    ai^  more,  for  erer.   Let  us  toast  it  once,  drink - 

I  ios  out  of  one  of  tfaoae  old  champagne-glasses 
wiudi  were  so  veij  awkward  for  geouemen  with 

I  lam  noses.  Tben  let  us  smash  the  old  glass, 
and  consign  both  it,  and  the  dinner  at  which  it 
figured,  to  obUviou. 

The  world  gets  wiser  as  it  gets  older,  and 
most  of  our  changes  are  wise  changes,  uut  for  the 
better.  There  is,  however,  one  danger  connected 

,  with,  and  perhaps  inseparable  from,  our  modern 
improTements,  which  tne  Small-Beer  Chronicler 
may  be  perhaps  excused  for  mentioning.  There 
seems  to  be  some  risk  of  our  drilling  ourselves 
into  too  uniform  aud  regular  a  pattern.  We 
ate  losing  Tariety  of  character  and  getting  won- 
derfoUy  alike.  Our  mode  of  livinjj,  our  way  of 
talking;  of  dressing,  is  all  beginning  to  be 
chalked  ottt  for  vs,  md  we  depart  from  the  esta- 
Uiahed  code  at  sueh  peril  that  soaroe  any  one 
departs  from  it.  I  am  anticipating,  however, 
in  saving  t!m,  and  getting  on  to  a  portion  of  my 
dironide  which  is  to  come  later.  What  I  hare 
to  do  now,  is  to  record  simply  the  decay 
of  certain  social  practices,  the  removal  from 
the  scene  of  oertain  bygone  and  once-valoed  per- 
favmen. 

Continuing  my  list  of  Deaths,  let  me  record 
next  the  Death  of  the  couutry-dauce.  Its  dis- 
3(dutioo  maj  be  fitly  enough  mentioned  liere 
after  a  r^^tration  of  the  death  of  the  old- 
'  bduoDCd  oinner,  for  the  two  were  firm  and 
estddishcd  friends.  The  country-dance  is  dead. 
When  in  the  present  day  four  acc^uaintances 
lia|»en  to  meet  in  Uie  street,  and  m  shaking 
bands  manage  to  cross  their  arms,  nobody  now 
says  **  hands  across**  as  a  mot  adt^rted  to  the 
occaskm. 

I  dare  say  few  persons  will  be  found  to  wear 
moaaing  for  the  Death  of  the  country-dance.  Its 
life  was  a  long  one,  its  decay  was  very  gradual, 
audit  would  revive  from  time  to  time  even  after 
ereiy  one  fondly  imagined  that  it  liad  received 
the  coup  de  grace.  Continually  was  it  urged 
into  a  new  show  of  vitality  by  kind  aud  loving 
dd  Griends  who  would  affectionately  entreat 
tiiepoor  (dd  thing  to  rouse  itself  up  and  **  make 
sn  eflbrt."  Who  has  net  seen  this  tough 
oU  customer  isllj,  and  break  oat  at  the 
eoaelosioa  of  an  evening  to  the  dismay  of 
the  new  generation?  Then  how  would  tlie 
mernben  of  the  old  society  rally  round  their 
ancient  fnend,  and  support  his  tottering  steps. 
"  We  are  going  to  have  a  oouatiy-danoe,"  the 


liosteaaof  the  evening  would  proclaim,  "so  now, 
Mr.Totterii^tott,  you  must  positively  stand  up** 
— "  Mrs.  Wilherspoon,  we  shall  not  let  you  off.** 
At  the  mention  of  their  old  friend  the  country* 
dance,  these  two,  and  monv  more  such  couples, 
revived  and  hastened  to  the  rescue.  And  who 
stiall  wonder  at  it  F  We  know  little  of  the  asso- 
ciations thev  had  with  that  (to  as)  preposterous 
figure,  and  tnose  jigging  steps.  In  our  eyes  it  has 
many  defects.  The  youne  ladies  and  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  day  will  tell  you  tliat  they  do  not 
like  to  stand  in  rows  separated  from  each  other ; 
that  to  be  half  an  hoar  without  speaking  to  your 
partner  or  taking  any  important  share  in  the 
dance,  is  a  bore ;  and  that  it  is  small  compensa- 
tion to  have  to  go  down  the  middle  and  up  again 
as  hard  as  you  can  a  sewe  of  times  wlien,  at 
length,  yoor  turn  for  action  does  come.  To 
stand  inactive,  one  oi  a  row  of  gmtlemen  or 
ladies,  as  the  case  might  b^  while  a  middle-aged 
lady  in  a  cap,  and  a  smiling  old  gentleman  with 
a  bald  head  were  performing  obsolete  antics  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  from  time  to 
time  descending  the  human  avenue,  breath- 
less, in  a  palsied  canter— this  is  the  idea  of  the 
country-dance  ^ich  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
modem  swain  and  damsel.  That  old  dance 
wears  a  different  aspect  to  the  older  race. 
Mrs.  Witherspoon,  of  Uie  blonde  cap,  whose 
existence  you  bad  been  ignorant  of  till  the 
dance  began,  remembera,  as  the  well-known  tune 
is  phiyet^  ibs  night  whmi  Mr.  Witherspoon 
asked  her  to  dance  at  the  Aasembly-room  at 
Cheltenham.  She  rem^bers  the  preliminary 
scraping  of  the  fiddles,  the  very  look  of  thie 
gentleman  who  led  the  band.  She  could  tell 
you  how  far  down  the.dance,  she  and  her  partner 
were  when  they  began,  and  who  stood  next  to 
her,  and  who  next  to  him,  and  bow  gallant  he 
looked  with  his  blue  coat  and  his  hair  m  Brutus, 
aud  his  black  pantaloons  and  silk  stockings. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  that  dance,  and  as  they 
walked  to  the  sixpence  a  cup  tea-room,  that  he 
spoke,  and  she  listened.  And  siia]I  we  wonder 
tliat  a  country-dance  is  somethii^  wonderful  to 
this  some  old  lady,  and  ask  ourselves  inastonisfa- 
ment  what  any  one  copld  see  that  was  attractive 
in  its  antiquated  figure? 

With  the  country-dance  in  its  glory  we  hav^ 
iu  this  chronicle,  nothing  to  do.  It  would  not 
become  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler  to  go  so  far  back. 
Such  a  recorder  shonld  deal  with  the  changes  of 
the  moment,  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Within  such 
a  period  the  country -dance  was  alive ;  it  was  not 
flourishing,  it  was  shaky  on  its  pins,  but  still 
it  teas  alive.  Now  it  is  dead,  and  the  raise 
k  deux  temps  reigns  in  its  stead. 

And  while  we  are  talking  of  dancing  and  of 
death — a  queer  Holbein  combination — we  have 
another  dissolution  to  announce,  which  has  cer- 
tsiiJy  taken  place  within  the  period  whose 
changes  we  are  examining. 

The  bdlet  ia  dead.  Fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  of  us  who  have  attained  to  five-aud-thirty 
years  is  the  period  when  the  raj^  for  the  ball« 
equalled  that  for  the  opera.  Tlie  last  new  ballet 
was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Daacers  were' raved 
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about  and  reoeired  eBoroious  saluieB,.Rad  kheir 
portxaits  were  all  over  the  town.  We  have 
en^iown  tliis  taste,  and  we  have  done  well. 
"Not  enteriopf  into  the  Question  of  the  proprie^ 
OT  impropmt;  of  tlie  ballet,  we  nu;  at  least  say 
that  tt  was  jH^posterousl;  ridiculous  and  often 
pnpo^ionsly  ytgis.  There  were  tragic  sitoa- 
lioaBitoo,  if  you  please,  in  yoar  ballet  It  has 
b«en  thought  rather  a  dilDoult  thing  to  swallow 
tlie  moswal  miaery  of  the  opera;  and  some 
vatAUKtA'tuA  persons  have  been  unable  to  sym- 
pathise  with  the  sortowa  of  a  lady  or  gentleman 
wiio  eottld  sing  bravura  songs  about  bis  or  Iker 
injniies  and  afflioiions.  What  waa  this,  however, 
to  the  dimdng  miseries  of  the  ballet  heroine  ? 
We  might  put  up  with  horror  expressed  in  a 
hi^  note ;  but  in  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  who 
could  recognise  despair  F  let  yon  were  asked 
to  do  this.  Gontraots  of  marriage  wwe  signed 
by  maidens  pirouetting  with  very  despair,  wbo 
WBte  hunted  about  the  stage  by  bonncUng  elder 
broihars  of  feroeious  apnaarance.  The  confidante 
whO'aymBatfaised  with  uie  maiden,  exprened  lier' 
emotion  by  means  of  a  sucaeflaion  of  lofty  capers ; 
and  the  Tulage-gtila  who  oapooasd  the  injured' 
one^l  omse.  gave  mat  to  am  indignaiim  by 
tandog  thor  backs  oa  the  fnntie  viotim  Roa 
da&cing  away  at  the  publio  with  might  and 

And  how  oj^y,  for  the  most  part,  eTwything: 
was  that  was  oonneoted  with  tlua  ballet.  What 
hidMHU  'dresses  were  worn.  It  would  be  hud  to 
imA^pw  anything -more  nngEaflefulthantheshort 
pottiooats  stiaiiiug  out  like  a  pen-wiper.  And 
what  a  misf^iprediension  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  fit,  to  eneourage  wcHuen  in  those  toun  de 
f(Hree  by  whioh  the  musoksof  their  1^  wereen- 
laiged  and  their  feet  swelled  to  gouty  propor- 
tioBsl  The  wonderful  a^evements  of  the  old 
faaltot  were  impossible  ezmpt  to  performers' 
gifted  with  a  strength  of  bone  nod  mnsole  alto- 
gether inoompatibu  with  womanly  graoe  ot' 
wanty.  Yet  now  those  oonnoissaniB  m  the  oldl 
-time  wed  to  flocuk  to  their  oDuibos-boK.  How 
knowing  tbev  thought  it  to  be  seen  there  withi 
their  opexa-gfaMes.  What  a  triam|^  to  get.  or  to 
fancy  taey  got,  one  of  the  professional  "wreathed 
smiles"  wmch  it  was  a  point  of  buBineaa  to< 
Uriah  around.  The  frequcntexa  of  that  omnibus- 
W  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  an  age  ewlier 
than  tiiat  which  oomea  within  the  pioviuee 
of  a  SmallnBeer  Chronicle.  Their  wigs,  and 
their  rouge,  and  their  plaateied-up  crow's-feet, 
»how  no  longer.  Thcv  died  even  UAue  the 
baUet. 

It  is  all  up— <to  use  a  popolar  exptesaion-^- 
noWf  with  the  ferooiooB  old  miller  with  a 
deleter  to  marry;  all  up  with  Lubin,  who, 
wheii  the  miller's  back  was  toraed,  would  akip 
on  to  tlie  itege  ud  sdace  himself  with  a  pas  de 
deux,  in  oompavy  with  his  beloved,  aiul  which 
pas  de  deux  was  suppoaed  to  be  expressive  of 
eternal  ooaattsicy.  It  is  all  up  with  the  rich' 
ud  wicked  neighbour  whom  the  miller  thought, 
and  perhaps  with  reason,  a  better  match,  cm  the 
whoite,  theA  the  aprightlv  Lubin.  U  ia  iJl  up 
vitk  the  oU  foater-uiother  (Madiune  Copdre),  | 


who  used  to  wring  hoc  hands  aud  swear  that 
Patdtiie  should  be  made  happy  yet.  All  up 
witli  ibe  mill  and  the  splasbu^  water,  all  up 
with  the  ha|>py  peasants,  and  the  notary,  and 
the  benevolent  priest — for  all  these  things  were 
parte  of  tUe  ballet,  and  the  ballet  is  no  more. 
Its  ghost  haunts  the  stage  in. feeble  entwtain. 
meuts  introduced  in  the  main  body  of  the  opera, 
but  the  thia^  ir«elf  is  virtually  dead,  and  ao  we 
will  bury  it  in  peace  without  more  ado. 

OWEN'S  UUSEUH. 

It  was  a  nafional  mtiseum  was  the  museum 
originated  by  this  great  Englishman,  and  called 
(by  the  natioa)  after  him;  free  to  all  comers 
and  open  at  all  times ;  so  I  walked  in  to  learn 
a  little  of  what  the  world  was  like  when  life 
was  young,  and  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those 
fine  progressive  steps  which  have  ted  up  from 
the  rude  beginnings  of  all  things,  to  the  highest 
development  yet  known  to  humanity. 

I  turned  first  to  the  geological  room,  where 
the  grim  old  primarjr  rocks  of  granite,  uid  quartz, 
and  felspar,  and  mica,  aud  s«t  dark-grey  date, 
and  ibrigbt  sprinklings  of  ruby-oolourad  garnet 
like  the  first  drops  of  blood,  stood  out  as  the 
bones  of  the  earth,  before  clothed  with  flesh  or 
moscle. 

Then  came  Uie  ffiliman<s  liiaeatone,  with  foasil 
remains  of  enerinitea^  thoae  graceful  "  stone 
lilies"  which  once  wared  their  lovely  livii^ 
fronds  in  the  warm  seas  aide  by  aide  with  ooran 
and  sponges  and  feathery  pelypes,  and  mollusos, 
soft  and  flabby,  living  in  their  cookl&ebaped 
shells,  and  dshes  of  low  organisation,  and  other 
sea  tbion  of  early  date— a  stratum,  in  fact^ 
dne  to  tneae  molluscs  and  polypes,  wbo  had 
left  their  stone  houses  in  remembrance  of 
their  existence,  and  in  aid  of  the  future, 
whidh  thejj  top,  ware  dertinBd  to  adnaee  encl 
infonn. 

TbB  next  auies  was  ^he  coal  fomnUon, 
with  its  mighty  forests  of  reeds  and  pine ; 
the  organic  life  of  the  world  not  yet  going 
beyond  sea  things,  and  a  bu^  fish  passing  into 
the  lizard — the  first  hint  of  the  future  sere- 
rauoe  of  loud  and  water,  and  an  earnest  of 
the  peak  changes  to  be  soon  wrought.  And 
yet  not  so  soon ;  for  in  the  next  deposits, 
the  red  sandstones,  called  also  the  salife- 
rouB,  or  salt-bearing,  we  have  vary  few  fossils, 
and  ohiefly  of  the  same  class  as  before,  but  of 
highw  types  and  larger  size;  adding,  though, 
one  important  link,  the  amphibious  labynn- 
thodon,  that  hoae-inonted  toad -like  reptile 
the  flnt  air-biwohing  animal  as  yet  bom  into 
time,  equally  at  home  m  tbe  water  among  the 
fishes,  or  on  the  mud  with  the  worms  and  slimy 
things  abounding.  But  if  poor  in  remains  of 
organic  life,  how  rich  that  series  is  in  other 
things — bow  full  of  iron  blood,  pouring  colour 
and  strength  and  vigour  througa  tlie  veins  ot 
tkie  earth  1 — how  grand  iu  its  magnificent  pre- 
paration for  the  wonders  to  come  1 

for  now  we  fall  upon  the  oolite  or  free- 
stone Jitfer— that  spedkled  gtunUr  itmtmBj 
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wUcd      Ibe  GeiBitM  roeetone,  aod  by  us.  if 
I   tiMuktcd  oat  of  ito  Greek  duguiM  of  oon, 
"  t^fiakaue."   And  We  the  coiled  oliaia  of 
Ocatioo  grows  tluflkv  and  fulbr,  aud  tUe  foot- 
■  printo  of  oMea.Unws  are  more  stroagljr  mavkad 
:  and  more  clearlj  revealed.    In  the  Tarious  suc- 
j  oaww  fiMinatioM  whioh  go  to  Qiake  up  the 
.1  aRMB,ireoomeap(mthepterodMt5le,durkeniag 
Ae  air  with  ita  anormooa  wings  uad  fierce 
'  Aigom'sbead;  tbe  idiUijoaaunu  or  fish  lizard, 
■Die  ft^[fatfiil  tlun  aw  eroeodUe  of  the  tio(»os 
,  T toioman  iHigatTw:  liirrlinnMirTin.niinthnr  nlri 
.  vnffU  CRModile ;  tbo  cei^oten,  or  fint  aketoh 
[  of  a  water  Mantmalian  «  whale,  even  more 
ehnnaj  and  rtrj  mnoh  man  fieioua  than  the 
iMraUeM  old  gHnt  of  the  pnnsiii;  the  phaa- 
oolotfceiHHi^  orpft^Ldnmite  KongaroOi  pouched 
lad  hoppag  li«  its  dtseendants;  with  other 
\  — iiii[iiatii.  uke  what  we  find  in  Aastralia,  only 
,  higgftt  Mul  StutmCr  and  uglier.   'For,  the  world 
WW  wot  then  a»  lor^as  it  ia  now,  hut  bu^ 
and  ■onatfona.  and  nneontb— «  mere  aeetbiog 
■frwin^  eaidrofi  of  heated  mud  and  tuzbia 
water,  tnhabited  tiv  fieroe  noaBtera  olwap 
TORiig- together.  And  in  this  moMui  there 
«w  pietaraa  of  ^tbii^  anddcMiipttOM-  of  wery- 
tfang  bdongiait 

Ijiie  Hit  atqi  ia-tD  tbe  ohaUi  fwnuktion,  with 
ito  ■yiiwb  of  naereaaopie  lamains  and  flinty 
■taoM  of  fomw  life.  And  here  I  begin  to -see 
,  Ab  wttBden  of  omntion  moce  fully  than  before. 
Sdr,  tbsra  am  ouaa  full  of  eidwged  nuidels  and 
dnmi^of  thoaeriBsecta  now  known  a»eli^  and 
!  Aint,  with  the  tiny  oriouuds  on  ^idee  beside  them, 
and  a  mwoaoope  all  readr  tot  eompuiaon. 
Ifaidela  and  fignraa,  too,  of  tne  newlyidereloped 
•natoiea  then  swarming  titrougk  tbe  ^wnt 
tceda  down  to  tbe  reatiesa  seas  -,  bho»e  mighty 
£wdt  and  toitoiaea  aBd  homd  toads.  Mid  that 
ibuge  walkag  leptiK  the  iguaaodim— H»e- 
MBuc  tike  war  for  more  perfect  four- 
moM  mnmaai^  u  tfaair  tarn  to  onlmin^ 
ia  (fom^  woman)  beat  two-legged  thing 
vt  oow  of— man.  And  then  we  eonie  to  tlu 
loamy  tnrtiafy  period,  iriien  the  megathe- 
rinm  or  great  beaat,  and  the  mylodon,  travestied 
tiK  modem  eloth,  and  the  naatodon  and  Uie 
■ammoth  or  eleplias  primigeoins,  ate  roots  and 
leaTa^  and  had  long  trunks  and  olomsy  feet, 
like  the  elephants  we  know  of;  when  the  pa- 
Imethnrinm  or  old  banat  was  horse,  rtiinooeros, 
■id  tapir  all  in  one,  before  Nature  had  par- 
odied off  each  speetaUy  apart ;  w4ien  the  mej^a- 
«m  mmMsaed  in  aine  uie  lug-neeked,  heavy- 
atiand  Aaiaican  elk ;  and  when  thwe  were 
hmm»  aata,  and  bean^  and  snakes,  and  monkeys, 
ad  artiiahea  or  Iwd  boaBta,  and  all  kinds  of 
■■wlBg  thiny  and  ereepsng  tbinga  and  flying 
tUa^  iod  slunf  things^  aim  all  kinds  of  shem 
a^  fiahea  and  reptilaa  and  beeais ;  when  the 
ttaak  fon^  were  dmiae  and  matted,  and  the 
tBH  graae  of  the  plauaa  was  eoene  and  juiii^^  ,- 
win  land  and  sea  ware  buay  and  full  of  life, 
bat  givan  wp  to  bigaaas,  and  strife,  eoA  fieree- 
j«a,  and  diaQvdar,  m-ptepamtion  for  Ute  faigbn* 
state  of  things  wkaa  maa  and  hia  gnaeratian 
■kmld  appear. 


Bat  the  geole^cal  departmNit  did  not  ^w 
me  only  modela  of  old  time,  and  by  what  strata 
and  prograssiTB  onanisms  tbe  eajth  has  been 
made  aiid  life  completed;  though  these  vem 
ioterastiog  and  valuable  enough ;  but  it  took  in, 
as  part  of  its  teaching,  mineralogy  aad  oryatal- 
lography,  and  the  mighty  changes  wrought  by 
nataral.obemistry ;  it  rajiged  in  their  due  order 
all  the  eortlts  and  the  salte  and  the  metals,  all 
the  gems  and  the  rooks  and  the  stonee,  and 
showed  how  one  substanee  mixes  itself  up  with 
othera,  and  bow  inm  and  copper  and  9iuj[kltur, 
the  gnat  mafpctana  and  colouring  agents  of  the 
world,  paint  and  transform  all  things  acoordiug 
to  Uieir  fancy.  There,  in  one  part,  were  the 
three  noble  netala*  with  tbe  rocks  and  vems  in 
whiob  the^  an  ^omally  fonnd ;  ^Id  from  the 
red  fennginous  nver  soils,  or  lying  m  nodules  and 
spangles  in  granite,  quartz,  and  talo,  or  giving 
ralue  to  copper  and  iron  pyrites ;  silver,  mi^ 
up  withlts  native  edloys  of  gold  and  e<9per  and 
aasanio  and  antimony,  with  chlorine  aad  sul- 

Ehur  and  alumina,  in  carbonate  and  flnnte  of 
ue,  in  sulphate  of  baryta  and  irmMtainedclays, 
in  pyrites  and  gidena,  or  pouring  ita  pleasuit 
sb«un  in  small  veias  of  gUnein^  whUe  through 
porpbji^  uid  ayanit»;  and  platmnm,  the  tliird 
noble  metal,  found  genewUy  in  company  with 
gold,  ita  vcUow-faoed  brother,  in  the  hob  rirer 
mnds,  where  its  grayish^wbite  grains  lay  so 
hwg  undeteotad  and  onoared  for,  (mly  of  late 
years  to-be  put  to  suob  naas  ai  no  oum  metal 
eould' serve. 

In  another  part  were  iron  and  ironstone ; 
magnetio  iron  or  loadstone ;  meteimo  iron  in 
round  masses  often  CTyfttalUsed  within,  jnat 
ae  they  f^  from  the  ^ies ;  ohromate  of  iron : 
green  copperas  which  ia  a  sulphate  of  iron;  and 
orystals  ot  iron,  cherry  red  and  very  beautirul 
And  new  to  ^ase  were  tbe  forma  of  copper : 
copper  nvritee  rainbew>o<donrBd.  and  blue  oar- 
bomUa  of  eonw  or  blue  malnehite.  and  green 
oarboaate  of  eopper  or  green  nnuchit^  and 
that  still  rarar  green,  the  best  of  all,  oaUed 
emerald  malaohite  or  dioptase  of  oo^ipec,  wbicb 
is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  flint  in  proper  pro- 
portions ;  and  snlpowte  of  coppcar  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  phosphate  of  ooj^r,  soft  and  silky  and  of  a 
rich  velvet  ereen,  sometimes  called  false  or 
pseudo  malachite,  but  marred  witli  black  spots 
and  lines,  and  not  so  rich  as  the  true  kmds. 
Lead,  as  native,  minium  or  oxide;  oubonate, 
which  is  white  lead  or  ceruse ;  arsemate ;  galena 
or  sulphide ;  red  lead  or  chromate,  vecy  rare, 
and  making  ehrome*ydlov  of  unequalled  beauty, 
as  the  oenue  makea  white  paint  fit  for  Titian, 
but  both  exielii^  for  all  jtreetieal  purpoaea  only 
in  nam^  imitations  takiiqc  tlieir  place  cm  ioB 
modem  palette.  And  specimaia  <a  tin,  both  as 
tinstone,  mixed  with  othw  metals  and  veiniog 
gneiss  and  granite  and  the  other  early  rocks, 
and  in  loose  rounded  nnaees  found  among  the 
aands  of  river-beds.  Tbe  first  ia  odled  block- 
tin,  and  the  last  stream-tin,  or  grain-tin,  and  is 
the  purer  of  the  two.  Then  there  were  the 
cotnparativdy  new  metals:  tbe  rhodium  and 
the  indium,  wbieb  nib  our  metal  pens;  the 
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palladiam,  titaniam,  oamiam,  atrontiam,  yttriam, 
and  the  rest,  whicli  have  latelj  been  uf  sucli 
value  to  US  in  "Fraonhofer^  lines."  And 
limestone  in  its  simplicity  of  unsophisticated 
chalk;  then,  b;  the  lieip  of  iron,  rising  to  diniitj 
and  beaut;  as  marble — marble,  brown  and  red 
and  yellow  and  ^reeu  and  blue,  black  as  night, 
and  white  aa  solid  suow,  ashen  grey,  and  black 
with  white  shells  and  strange  condline  forms 
shining  through,  Tariegated  with  manr  colours, 
and  speckled  and  diverse  like  a  Uoce  of  com- 

Eressed  sand;  rising  into  still  higher  dignitj  and 
Rautj  as  alabaster,  satin  spar,  rock-milk,  the 
double  refracting  Iceland  spar,  and  others  cog- 
nate; which,  however,  are  onlv  carbonates  of 
lime,  or  lime  in  oombination  with  carbon,  raised 
up  to  be  ideals  of  grace  and  beauty  for  all  time. 
Successive  bits  of  lignite,  jet,  luvwn  coal, 
and  anthracite,  showed  the  transition  from  buried 
wood  to  fossil  fuel,  with  the  forms  of  the  plants 
and  trees  whence  they  have  come,  clearly  figured 
beside  them.  And  tlien  there  was  flint  m  its 
primitive  form  of  fire-flint  buried  in  its  rustic 
jacket  of  chalk,  alt  the  remains  of  those  micro- 
seopio  little  beings  known  to  science  as  the 
diatomaoea,  as  I  said  before.  And  in  the  flint 
department  I  found  chalcednij,  and  blood-red 
cornelian,  onyx  banded  black  and  white,  and 
sardonyx  banded  red  and  white,  and  jasper,  and 
agates,  and  the  quarts  series — Derbyshire  spar, 
and  the  lovely  crystals  of  hlse  amethyst  and 
ohrysoorase,  and  rook  crystal,  and  rose  quartz, 
and  otners  of  the  same  kind  and  generation, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  ideal  of  flint—the  noble 
1  opal  and  its  varieties ;  for  opal  is  only  flint  and 
I  water— flint  in  its  supreme  and  highest  develop- 
ment, with  one-flfth  or  one-eighth  of  water  at 
its  heart. 

Then,  there  was  alumina  as  earth,  and  alu- 
minum aa  metal;  and  the  ci^tals  proceeding— 
sapphire  and  mbj  and  Onental  emraald  and 
toiuE  and  amethyst;  and  nodules  of  torquoiae, 
which  is  onlv  phosphate  of  alnmina  and  lime, 
coloured  witii  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper; 
and  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  a  combination  of 
soda,  hme,  and  alumina,  coloured  with  sul- 
phide of  iron ;  and  jade-stone  and  soap- 
stone  and  their  congeners — mere  magnesia, 
lime,  and  clay ;  and  clirysolite,  the  gem  or 
crystal  of  magnesia ;  and  talc  and  serpentine, 
meerschaum  and  hornblende,  the  silicates  of 
magnesia,  or  flmt  and  magnesia  in  union  toge- 
ther. And  there  was  a  case  of  mercury  op 
quicksilver,  in  its  native  state  from  the  silver 
mines,  and  as  the  red  sulphide,  called  cinnabar, 
whence  our  painters  get  their  vermilion,  as  a 
chloride  or  "horn  mercury,"  and  in  great  grey 
crystals.  And  masses  of  sulphur  from  Sicily  and 
otner  volcanic  regions,  pale  primrose-yellow ;  and 
cobalt,  both  grey  and  impure  from  its  native 
alloy,  and  richly  blue,  with  alt  its  menic  and 

'  iron  and  nicicel  got  out  of  it :  and  carbon  as 
f^aphite  and  other  thiugs,  culminatitig  in  its 

'  ideal,  the  diamond ;  and  the  crystal  of  glucina, 
the  emerald  oi  beryl,  with  the  earth  and  its 
metal  beside  it;  and  zirconium  topped  by  its 
crystal,  the  blood-red  hyacinth;  and  orpinient 
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or  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic,  brilliantly  yellow 
and  glistening;  and  everywhere  the  uses  and 
transformations  of  all  these  mat-erials  shown  and 
written,  and  tho  life  and  being  of  the  world  told 
in  the  plain  language  of  nature  and  scienee 
throughout. 

From  the  geolo^cal-room,  with  all  its  passion- 
less beauty,  I  passed  to  the  creatures,  almost  as 
passionless,  who  make  their  homes  in  the  deep 
sea,  and  live  and  love— if  they  do  love — in  the 
rayless  fothoms  at  the  roots  of  the  earth.  SheUs 
of  ^  colours  and  all  afaa^  and  sizes,  vm 
ranged  in  cases  tlien.  Fink  and  yellow  and 
green  and  purple,  rainbow-coloured  and  opaque 
white,  but  all  wiUi  an  indefinable  likeness  to  the 
soft  tints  seen  in  the  sky  and  on  the  water  by 
the  sea-side.  And  of  au  shapes :  some  spiral, 
others  flat;  soma  convolute,  others  smooth;  some 
with  thick  clumsv  edses  like  cabinet-work  done 
by  a  rude-handea  village  carpenter,  and  others 
spreading  out  their  doorways  in  fine  filmy  cur- 
uins,  60  transparent  and  delicate  one  wonders 
how  they  ever  live  throogli  the  storm-waves  at 
all.  Some  banded  uid  twer-like,  others  sjiotted 
and  leopard4ike;  sonie  riuKd  with  stnnur  flying 
buttresses,  otben  bound  about  witii  amalt  orna- 
mental fillets  notched  and  cat  into  airy  nothing- 
ness ;  some  smooth  and  polished,  others  rui^d 
and  rough,  and  others  again  spiny  and  pricking ; 
cockle4be!ls  and  limpets  of  simplest  form,  imd 
the  many-chambered  murex,  the  naulitus,and  the 
triton;  sheUs  heart-shaped,  and  razor-shaped,  and 
tulip-tinted ;  little  innocent  white  cowries  whit^ 
are  to  shells  what  dusies  are  to  flowers,  and  the 
larger  kinds — the  map  and  music  and  mole  and 
money  and  pig  cowries,  and  the  small-pox  cowry; 
the  tear  and  the  laa^  tear  cowry,  fuid 
poached-ens,  and  spindles,  and  weavers'  shut- 
tles, and  tlut  lai^  turned-lipped,  tortoiseshell- 
ecdouTcd  cypres  also  a  eowiy,  which  used  to  he 
so  oommon  on  chimney-pieces  a  few  years  ago, 
and  where  one  can  hear  the  sea  roar  grandly  at 
any  time.  Perhaps  not  so  grandly  as  in  that  red 
whelk,  or  "  roaring  buckw,  which  in  Zetland  is 
used  as  a  lamp,  and  where  the  cottage  children 
of  Scotland  listen  to  the  waves  imprisoned  within 
its  cells.  And  all  these  in  due  and  fit  order ; 
not  one  known  to  man  wantii^ ;  irith  a  histocy 
of  their  localities,  and  rangea  as  they  come 
natural  sequence. 

Then  there  were  colonred  models  and  pre- 
served specimens  of  the  soft  unformed-looking 
tilings  inhabiting  these  beautiful  homes;  anih 
large  glass  worlds  of  all  such  as  could  be  iuduced 
to  live  and  thrive  in  oaptivitr,  and  a  reasonable 
depth  of  water.  The  p^rnautilns  was  there, 
crawling  at  the  bottom  wHh  its  shell  on  its  back, 
and  its  strange  staring  eyes  peering  out  from 
among  its  curved  and  uplifted  oars,  or  shooting 
through  the  water,  all  its  members  gathered  up 
into  an  arrowy  mast;  and  hideous  cuttle-fish  were 
there,  with  their  fiendish-looking  arms  extended ; 
and  star-fish, unwholesome-lookmg;  andstinging 
but  delusive  jelly-fish;  and  sea-nowers  putting 
out  their  bright  petals,  and  sensitive  to  even 
a  shadow  passing  over  them  ;  and  gnunt,  busy 
little  shrimps,  and  friuged-lippcd  loacli,  and 
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nnall  flounders  that  covered  tbemselrea  ns  if 
witb  a  cloak,  and  sea-slugs,  and  oysters,  and 
massels ;  and  all  tke  creatures  that  can  posBtblj 
1 1  be  got  ttwether  in  Tivariums;  and  more  than 
I'  tuTc  ever  been  got  together  before — with  plenty 
of  marine  folu^  to  promote  their  Uealtn  and 
enjoTmeat. 

Much  more  than  I  can  describe  vns  in  this 
fish  department ;  for  there  was  never  such  a 
imiseam  before,  and  nothing  has  been  left 
out.  All  the  bright -scaled  fishes  from  the 
1 1  Indian  seas  were  there:  the  bat-flsh  with  il« 
'  ixrge  orersbadowing  wings,  the  butterfly<fish 
!  wiuf^d  and  peaeoek-spotted,  the  flving-ftsh,  the 
gvtrgeons  cfaKtodons.  the  sword-flsh,  oiur  own 
salmon — as  parr  and  smoult  and  grilse ;  frightful 
eels — not  a  rariety  wanting — singing-fish  from 
CctIou,  minnows  and  trout  and  perch,  char 
from  the  Cumberhmd  takes  and  ancnories  from 
the  Italian  seas;  instances  of  all  the  eight  hun- 
dred named  species  now  known  to  science,  living 
or  preserrcd,  and  the  lai^r  ones  stuffed.  All  the 
whales — specially  the  mysticete  or  true  whale,  so 
fast  disappearing  from  the  world  of  the  northern 
waters,  and  unable  to  cross  or  live  in  what  is 
to  it  the  baming.  foodless,  sandy  desert  of  the 
tropical  seas;  the  grass-eating  manatee;  the  male 
sea-elephant  with  a  proboscis  like  his  cousin  of 
the  jungle  and  the  walrua,  with*  irory  tusks  as 
his  bKCoesfl ;  the  lea-lioD  and  tbe  sea-bear,  the  one 
wilb  a  shany  mane,  the  other  with  a  thick  coat 
of  for ;  alflne  sharks,  with  their  eggs  done  up 
in  mermaids*  purses — the  basking  sTiark,. some- 
times cast  up  on  British  shores,  and  thirty  feet 
kntg  at  least;  the  hammer-headed  shark,  and 
the  rays,  and  the  skates,  and  the  dog-fish  pro- 
ceeding; riband-fishes  forty  feet  long;  seasnakes 
in  plenty;  and  the  silrery  vaagmaer  not  thicker 
;  than  a  ^lUe-knifc ;  things  hitherto  known  only 
by  picture-books  now  to  oe  seen  for  the  first  time 
:  I  in  perfect  form  and  preservation ;  and  the  student 
!>  wno  wanted  to  know  what  the  water  worid  was 
i'  like,  need  only  go  in  and  study  iriiat  was  Wd 
oat  for  him  to  see.  But  tltere  was  no  sea- 
mpent.  Plenty  of  imitations,  and  creatures 
which  bad  eyes  have  so  often  mistaken,  and 
loose  lips  sworn  to  as  the  veritable  old  snake 
nndoubted ;  but  we  have  not  caught  him  yet  for 
our  m'lsenm,  and  I  question  much  if  we  ever 
shall.  It  was  a  strange  eaUery  this,  and  a  long 
chain  with,  at  one  endoi  it,  the  fabulous  mer- 
maid, or  rather  the  dugong  holding  her  young 
to  her  breast  with  a  fin  that  lias  a  skeleton  like 
a  hand  within  it,  and  at  tlie  other  end  things 
that  looked  like  seaweed,  and  wrack,  and  waving 
ft>wers,  and  were  of  no  higher  oraanisation  than 
a  big  slimy  jelly,  sparingly  ^ued  witb  a  eer- 
taio  power  of  digeatton  and  reproduetion. 

Interesting,  u  wipleasant,  was  the  reptile 
room,  foil  of  eroeodiles  and  Kurds,  tortoises, 
and  serpents.  Some  were  very  curious. 
There  were  the  lizards,  strange  poached  and 
frilled  things  from  the  seething  tropics,  sketchy 
beasts  with  starting  eyes  and  rudintentary  hands 
for  feet ;  flying  liziu^s  with  fringed  wings ;  and 
hxaids  with  leafy  taib ;  lizards  with  rufi's  and 
,  floUizs  round  tlieir  neck^  which  they  could 


spread  out  like  an  umbrella  or  a  fan ;  lizards  of 
ah  hues,  brown,  green,  grey ;  including  the 
liideons  iguana  of  the  American  woods — good 
for  enting,  by-the-by — and  the  muck-slandered 
sharp-toed  gecko  ;  the  broad-backed  varanids, 
likest  to  tbe  fossil  Saarians  of  all  extant ;  and  that 
lovely  little  green  jewel,  all  grace  and  life,  to  be 
seen  panting  and  flashing  m  the  sunshine  on 
Italian  walls.  And  there  were  our  own  newts 
and  efts,  so  deadly  to  tadpoles,  which  form  a 
connecting  link  between  amphibia  and  lizards, 
and  belong,  it  woold  seem,  indiscriminately  to 
either;  as  does  the  amphiumaof  South  America, 
tliat  tiling  like  a  foor-footed  eel,  something 
like  a  newt  and  a  clumsy  water-worm  combined, 
Eutd  the  two-legged  "siren"— not  Tei^  like  the 
sirens  of  romance.  And  I  saw  the  various  sala- 
manders, from  the  enormous  Japanese  monster 
lately  introduced  to  tbe  Zoological  Gardens,  to 
that  smaller  creature  abont  which  such  unnatural 
fables  were  once  believed,  and  such  unblush- 
ing falsehoods  told ;  as  well  as  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  that  which  good  Andrew  Sclieuchzcr 
labelled  "man,  witness  of  the  deluge,"  believing 
he  liad  found  tbe  geological  testimony  which  not 
the  boldest  sceptic  could  deny.  Never  dream- 
ing, honest  man,  that  he  bad  called  the  bones 
of  a  frightful  scaly  voradoos  lizard,  the  bones 
of  onr  fmfathers  I 

And  then,  following  on  to  the  newts  and  efts, 
came  the  fn^  and  toads  of  BngUsh  ponds  and 
foreign  marshes — fri^  in  all  their  stages  of  tad- 
pole development,  with  enlarged  models  of  the 
more  embryonic  stages,  and  toads,  big,  bloated, 
but  maligned;  buU-frogs,  with  tlieir  hideous 
voices;  small  tree-frogs,  or  hylas,  with  their 
knobbed  toes  ;  green  nogs,  edible  and  delicate ; 
Surinam  toads  or  pipas,  inconceivably  hideons, 
with  their  little  ones  lodging  in  cells  on  their 
backs ;  the  disgusting  water  reptile,  called  proto- 
tiopsis  liorrida,  muoh  dreaded  by  fishermen,  and 
with  reason ;  and  another  protonopsts,  found  in 
the  torrents  of  tbe  AU^hanies,  and  called  the  altt- 
galor  of  the  mountains,  with  which  no  one  need 
wish  to  covet  a  very  near  aequaintanoe.  And 
there  were  land  tortoises,  and  marsh  tortoises, 
and  river  tortoises,  and  sea  tortoises — more  pro- 
perly turtles— who  cry  aloud  when  they  are 
trouoled,  and  snap  and  hiss  when  ill  at  ease. 
The  poor  sea  turtles,  wliich  are  eaten  in  soup  at 
Birch's,  and  their  luckless  land  brethren  which 
are  stripped  of  their  bucklers  for  the  adornment  of 
our  women's  heads ;  at  least  one,  the  testudo  im- 
bricala,  which  can  never  keep  its  shell  on  its 
back  if  caught  sight  of  by  a  man  witli  a  stick 
and  sufficiently  strong  arms  to  turn  it  over 
in  the  sand.  There  were  specimens  of  all  kinds, 
the  hawksbill  and  the  coriaceous  the  sea, 
both  bad  for  food,  and  the  last  poisonous;  the 
serpentina  from  the  marsh,  with  a  Tery  small 
buckler — beginning,  indeed,  to  vanish  into  sc^es, 
and  as  much  like  a  crocodile  as  a  tortoise ;  and 
the  fringed  matamata,  also  a  marsh  beas^  and 
very  odd  in  its  appearance  and  development. 

And  then  came  the  worms  and  the  snakes ; 
entozoa,  human  and  animal;  earth-worms  and 
blind  •worms;  the  amphisboiia,  or  creature 
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"  walking  boUi  w^s,"  irightfol  bat  harmless, 
and  a  "  link small  flat4ieaded  vipers  and 
adders,  vhip-snakeaud  black  snakes — among  tbe 
deadliest  of  all — pufF-addera  and  liomed-adders, 
rattiaanakes,  eobras,  and  p^tliooa  ;  and  the 
skeletons  aad.  localltiea  of  each,  aod  what  their 
habits  and  what  their  chacaater,  and  what  the 
colonist  had  better  do  if  bitten  by  any  of  tliem 
abroad.  Sut  I  did  not  linger  long,  among  tlie 
snakes,  graceful  as  they  are,  and  lov^y  in  line  and 
colour.  There  ia  a  kind  of  instinctive  enmity 
between  them  and  man,  which  makes  tlieni 
dreaded  even  when  battened  down  under  glaes 
hatches,  and  not  delighted  in  when  preserred  in 
spirits  and  coiled  within  boUles.  !From  the 
reptiles  to  the  nuunmalia  was  bat  a.atep ;  and  I 
made  it  gladly. 

But  I  am  not  writing  a  catak^e,  to  I  cannot 
go  throu^  a  huwlxedt^  part  of  the  dgjit  Uiou- 
sand  specimens  oootaiiked  in  this  deputment. 
There  were  all  tbe  elephants—^p^t  clumsy 
beasts ;  the  ^pltant  from  the  Himalaya, 
wluoh  in  its  youtli  is  covered  with  hair — 
a  transitional  oondition  of  moduu  elephants, 
but  permanent  in  theb  {oreDatliers,  the  mam- 
moths—white elephants,  and  other  Asiatics, 
&inaller*sared  and  more  intelligent  tiian.  their 
olumaier  African  brethren ;  rhmooeroaea,  two- 
horued,  from  Africa  and  Sumatra — tlie  Sumatcan 
tbe  moat  like  the  Cosail  rlufiooeros  of  all,  and 
hairy  in  its  joutbr-and  one^onied  from  CeiUjal 
Asia,  Java,  .and  Borneo ;  three  of  eaoh  variety — 
male,  female,  and  yoimg ;  wild  pigs  and  boars 
with  bristling  tusks,. una  home>fea  porkua  with 
eloquei^  anggestious  aboot  them ;  and  all  the 
other  paohytunuata,  down  to  tlie  little  donkey 
foal  on  the  common.  And  thw  there  were 
camels  and  dromedaries,  euahion-footed  for  tbe 
desert;  and  llamas,  which  are  the  South  Ame- 
rican camels,  wiUi  strong  curved  nails  for  climb- 
ing rooks.  Ajid  the  llamas  seemed  tome  transi- 
tional, being  aa  much  like  hig-boned  sheep  as 
camels,  and  passing  by  easy  steps  into  vicufias, 
Ioi^;-baired  and  ailky^  aod  merinosalso  with  long 
ailky  treaaea,  then  into  moufflms,  tthe  moufflons 
becoming  m  time  fat-tailed  ahaep  and  woolly- 
baoked  soatiubnaa.  The  goats,  again,  seemed 
bat  a  variety  on  the  <xie  side  of  the  wild  sheep  of 
the  maontams,  and  of  dean-Umbed  deer  on  the 
oUier.  For,  the  ibex  is  as  much  deer  as  goat 
to  look  at,  aud  the  prong-honi,  an  antelope, 
is  aa  often  called  "  the  goivt"  as  anything  cue. 
And  so  I  passed  on  to  the  large  family  of 
tbe  cervidffi,  the  reindeer,  red  deer,  and  moose 
deer,  with  the  antelopes  of  Africa  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  and  the  lovely  little  ganelles, 
and  the  musk-deer  of  India,  the  smallest  thing 
of  its  kind  tliat  goes.  Branching  off  .ia.aaother 
diractitm,  by  tbe  nylghau  and  the  gnu,  to  tlie 
boffaloes  and  bolls  and  bisons,  and  sleek  white 
Brahminee  eowa,  worth  more  than>aBiaa*s  life  in 
Hindustan.  These  oxen  are  strange  baaatSi  t-oo. 
The  grunting  yak,  the  alia^gy  mua£-ox  with  hair 
that  can  be  spun  like  silk,  and  that  Iiaa  beenspun 
like  silk,  the  big  American  buffido,  aud  the 
dainty  little  &«toa  milker  that  you  can  tetlier 
on  jour  laira,  our  own  aleak  Aldemeya,  aud 
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brisker  Highland  blackiea,  have  many  points  of 
likwesB  certainly,  but  very  many  of  difference. 
The  horse  tribe  keeps  more  tc^tiier;  Wt  the 
doge  range  as  wihl  and  wide  as  my.  A  wolf 
and  a  little  King  Charlea's  spaniel  are  not 
very  mudi  alik^  jet  they  grow  in  auecesaiTe 
stei)s,  odd  as  it  may  aeem,  and  to  many,  doubt- 
ful. 

And  then  I  turned  to  the  dmgeroas  classes,  the 
leopards  and  panthers  and  tigers ;  lions,  nianed 
ana  orthodox,  and  the  maasless  from  Guzerat ; 
tJiepama,  or  South  Ametwan  version  of  tliis  king 
of  beasts;  tiie  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard; 
tiger-cats,  ocelots,  and  ihe  pampas  cat— more 
like  a  domestia  pass  in  form  than  tbe  gaunt 
Egyptian  cat ;  ounces  and  jaguars,  lynz£S  trooted 
at  tue  Coet  aod  tasseled  at  the  ear;  the  wild 
English  oat,  very  tare  now,  and  found  only  in 
the  north  ;  tHringii^  up  before  the  tortoiseshell 
tabby  loping  milk  by  the  hmne  fireside.  Weasels 
and  skunks  and  martens  and  ferrets  and  pole- 
cats, the  ermine  with  ita  spotless  fur,  utd  others 
tell  me  that  they,  and  many  more,  belong  to 
the  order  of  the  mustelidie;  and  this  museum  baa 
a  beaatiful  specimen  of  each,  set  in  its  proper 
surroundings,  not  all  huddled  together  in  one 
case — the  arctic  with  the  tropical— and  no  sign 
of  tlieir  imtural  conditim  about  them.  Then 
there  were  wolves  and  foxes  and  bears  and  ra- 
coons and  hcdgabogs,  and  the  pretty  little  chin- 
chilla in  its  suit  of  aoft  «ej,  and  its  congener, 
tlie  visoaeh&or  marmot-Diaua,  from  South  Ame- 
rica; the  oiret  and  the  genet,  both  with  odori- 
ferous pouches;  the  brown  coatt,  the  ugly 
meerat,  and  t^  souslik  rat,  bringing  us  by  gra- 
dations I  oaomot  foUow  to  tiio  true  "  rodentia." 
So  I  looked  at  the  rats  and  the  mice,  Uie  donnioe 
and  the  guinea-pigs,  tbe  beavers  and  porcupmes, 
hares  aud  rabbits  and  jumping  hares,  jerboas, 
kangaroo  xats,  capybaras,  i^outii,  aud  pacas, 
squirrels  and  fiying  squinels,  the  ayoraye — look- 
ing like  a  monkey,  and  as  much  monkey  aa 
squinal—aad  I  wondered  at  tbe  links  which 
make  a  rat  the  ancestor  of  aa-ape. 

Thus,  then,  are  the  bats,  the  vampire  bat,  and 
tbe  large  and  fleshy  cruel-locddng  ptenmina,  vety 
unlike  our  pretty  littie  fiittar^uce  that  akiui 
through  tbs  evening  air,  aud  fiighten  bare^ded 
girls  by  getting  caught  and  entangled  in  their 
hair.  And  I  aaw  bv  what  beautiful  gradations 
they  pass  into  l^e  lemuiide;  and  the  lemurs 
are  degraded  monkeys,  or,  perhaps,  nuinke^ 
are  selected  lemurs.  But  monkeys  liave  uotbing 
half  so  pretty  as  the  graceful  little  loris,  or  that 
tender-souled  creature  called  Bashful  Billy,  so 
lovinz  and  so  senaitave,  to  whom  tlia  Hindis 
give  uie  same  name  as  they^ve  to  Uie  sensitive 
plant,  dajjalJL.  But  before  1  went  over  to  the 
"quadrumana"  as  Te|H«9ented  by  themoukeys — 
the  lemurs  are  quadrumana,  or  fourJianded,  too 
—I  walked  to  tbe  oaaea  when  the  onutho- 
rhyiichus  takes  three  sevend  cbancteristioa  to 
himself;  where  the  oposaums  and  kangaroos, 
and  t^at  liideows  TasuMioiau  wolf,.and  others  of 
Uie  ntarsupials,  set  tlie  fashion  of  poidteta  loog 
before  man  was  born;  where  tbe  wombat  is  like 
a  bad  copy  of  a  bear,  and  the  uraiue  opossua 
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hn  tbe  descriptive  name  at  jotAre  devil ;  vbere 
tW  pie-footed  bandicoot  vfars  his  apron-nooket 
IS  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  Norfolk  Island 
contrtbutcs  a  flying  squirrel,  like  any  other  i;ing 

r'  Tel.  And  then  1  tnnied  to  tbe  marmosets, 
h  bare  alwajs  been  great  CkTourites  of  mine. 
And  tben  to  tbe  marmoset  monkejs,  vith  the 
MiiifiB  rosalia,  or  silkj  tamuiad,  tbe  prettiest 
Ltile  beaat  alive.  Tbe  lion  monkey,  the  amallest 
iai»ik^  of  all,  is  aUo.a  vary  love^  thiqg,  with 
iu  kham  hrov,  as  akugy  and  iiUelligent  as  a 
MaltcaelMibdog'ft  or  Sfcye  terrin^i^  and  with 
BOH  of  tke  disagreeaUa  (Aanuteriitioi  nS  its 
tribe. 

And  BOW  I  mat  ^ong  the  monkey  casea  ;  aod 
tbere  I  saw  tbe  kabau,  or  long-nosed  monkey — 
so  like  a  ftiend  of  mine,— the  neat-building  ape, 
tbe  long-armed  gibbons,  the  chimpanzee,  the 
orang-outan.  and  the  terrible  gorilla,  which  oari- 
catum  hnmanitj  so  closely,  and  make  one  shud- 
der at  tbe  tfaeocy  of  "links."  And  yet,  wlut 
iC  in  Toiy  tcutJi,  tbe  nandiatlMr  ef  aU  life 
sboutai  be  a  votjpt,  mm  an  am  tko  pwent  of 
fanBanity?  Loog-tailed  aKHxa^  and  tailless 
apes,  prewka  menkeys,  green  mn^eys,  blue- 
■nsed  oaboom,  Diana  mtrnkeya,  widow  monkeys, 
howtiitt  monkeys,  spider  monkeys  and  sapajoos, 
fianny  Ottle  monkeys  all  mirtb  and  mischief,  and 
fierce  old  (inner  monkeys  with  bad  oonsciences 
and  worse  instincts— all  were  there,  not  one 
viDliiig.  And  with  each  his  natural  conditions 
of  £Mnxirita  bannt  and  favourite  food ;  and  re- 
IwiifntalidM  w  papar  of  wbat  eonld  not  be 
pMaencd  in  anbstaiuie. 

In  aaolbcr  room  were  ^  bones  of  everr 
bnet  and  bird  and  fiah  known  to  man ;  and  all 
eeUeeted  tege^er  w  that  the  studeirt  of  eom- 
pantivc  vadamy  waAt  hare  at  least  tbe  frime- 
wnfc  to  bc^n  on.  And  np-staira  were  insects, 
Urda^  aad  plants ;  but  I  bad  not  time  to  look 
ti  tbcm  all  in  one  day ;  so  I  left  them  for  the 
praent,  oatil  I  afaoold-go  again  to  Blocunsbury, 
and  wttlk  again  tiuoq^  tbe  galleries  of  t£e 
•oUaal  nnamm  in  all  the  world. 

Alas !  In  the  wwld  of  the  future  though ;  not 
in  tbe  weald  of  tbepraaent.  Many  of  tne  orea- 
tares  that  I  hare  named,  bnndxeds-  that  I  hare 
sot  spoken  of,  aie  Bunddering  in  the  vaults 
uider  the  Bntish  Museum,  or  an  deep  in  tbe 
sea,  (V  are  tigbt  in  tbe  rook,  or  are  away  in  the 
dnirt  and-  tbe  jungle;  bnt  all  an  aooeasihle,  if 
we  win  follow  tne  adviee  of  our  greatest  living 
Eatualiat,  and  spmd  so  ma^y  tbonrand  pounds 
m  makimg  omr  wusum  of  u&nral  history  what 
it  oaffat  to  be— tbe  beat,  tbe  oompleteat,  the 
brgeat,  the  most  capacious  in  the  world ;  with 
flfwy  apeeiaieo  furiy  displi^ed}  and  all  acces- 
miea  of  babitatien,  loeabty,  and  habits,  shown 
mi  eaplained  as  wdl. 

This  iBagoiGcent  Koseum  exists  at  present 
cbIt  in  tbe  charmiDg  anticipation  of  it  sketched 
bv  Pnan«M»  Owxh,  with  bis  own  ardent  bve 

KatwR,  ilia  own  profound  knowledge  of  ber, 
and  with  the  modesty  and  gentleness  that  his 
peat  leamiac  bae  oonfirmad  in  hts  nature.  Snoli 
s  raewB  wul  exiet,  in  Bngtand,  one  Aax ;  aad 
whM  tba*  di^  oomea  to  pass,  1  hope  tbe  iiDgiiah 


people  will  remember  who  designed  it,  and  will 
call  it  by  the  name  of  their  iamous  coontiy- 
mao. 


AN  INTERBSTING  YOUNG  PEIiSON. 

Joes  never  deceived  me  but  onoe.  It  was 
when  we  were  staying  in  town.  We  had  been 
dining  out,  and,  on  returning  home  at  mglit, 
John  suddenly  stopped  the  broua^am  at  (of  all 

Ces  in  the  world)  the  top  of  Saint  Mutii^s- 
,  saying  he  would  walk  the  renminder  of  iba 
wayi  and  smoke  his  cigar.  I  remember  he  had 
on  a  peculiarly  rough  old  coat,  my  aversion^ 
over  his  dinner-dress,  and  nUo  that  he  wore  his 
worst  hat.  ^ 
He  did  not  come  home  till  halfrpast  one ! 
I  was  up  before  him  in  the  morning,  and 
seeing  this  coat  in  the  ante-raom,  vbii^  was 
already  redolent  of  tobaooo,  took  it  u^'to  put  it 
in  the  hall,  when  oat  £ell  a  little  printed  bill. 
There  was  a  woodoot  at  top,  rntresanttng 
two  hmid  aen,  very  soantily  aUuscT,  sqaariag* 
•at  each  other  with  hands  aeany  as  big  as  thetr 
heads;  and  tho  bill  announced  that  Bigee 
Brooser,  tbe  celebrated  champion  of  tiie  oami- 
'weights,  and  Jaok  Whoplev,  of  Kvstou,  bad 
kindly  consented  to  "  set-to"  on  the  ocoasum  of 
ACihe  Maries's  bcaiefit,  when  a  delight&d.  treat 
m^ht  be  confidently  expected. 

This  is  the  reason  that  John'js  cigar  took  .two 
hours  and  a  half  to  smoke ! 

We  left  Loudon.  Ooce  more  in  our  sweet 
.  (|uiet  village,  and  muoh  ooonpied  with  my  dst~ 
bag  Tiddlep<^,  from  whom  I  had  been' separated 
neaHy  three  weeks,  I  had  almost  foigotten  the. 
icirCTimataaoe  above  mantinned,  wkm  Ihappened 
to  go  into  the  Ubiuy  to  sea  what  new  hodca 
JouL  had  ordered.  I  decdare  I  think  he  packs 
off  tbe  finst  h^fdoien  on  the  list  of  new  pob- 
UcattoD^  and  tabes  his  ofaanee.  Two  works  on 
India;  one  cm  the  Arctic  regioBS;  The  Booby 
Brothars,  by  Lac^  Selina  Pbiuin ;  Over  Yonder, 
hj  the  Honourable  Kufus  WigglM,  of  Alabama, 
with  portrait  of  the  author  in  full  fluglith  cos- 
tume. Than  some  pamphlets,  then  a  newwaper, 
Jolm's  favourite,  with  no  fewer  than  ai^^  oo-- 
lumas  of  what  the  dreadful  editor  oaUs  "  istio 
matter,"  besides  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  An- 
swers to  Correspondents;  such  as,  "Nosey; 
Yes."  "B.;  We  should  say  a  milkaop.**  "Phil 
Bounce ;  We  think  jou'd  oetter."  Adrertise- 
memts,  too:  "Alf  .mmUe  inrites  his  friends 
and  admirera  to  a  adeot  hacmrauo  meeting.'* 
Young  Fhisgig's  benefit,  comply  oratiffli. 
"  Dosey  Bug^  indignantly  denies,  ttm  ntfuniwii 
Bght  Forkey  Bteggars,'  &c.  fto.  Sbe, 

I  threw  the  paper  aside,  and  sat  dawn  in. 
John's  ohair  to  ntflect  a  little.  I  bad  something 
on  my  mind.  Sor  some  time  past,  theone  had^ 
been  a  singtdar  ohange  iu  my  luiitband'a  demea- 
nour, He  was  not  ill,  for  I  bad  observed  that 
his  appetite,  though  capricious,  had  by  no  means 
fulea  bin ;  and  he  took  hts  usual  outdow  ex- 
ercise without  much  apparent  fatigue ;  hut  hn 
seeoiad  anxiousi  irrit^de.  indifferent  to  the  things 
iu  which  he  hitherto  had  taken  the  grcateit 
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interest;  hardly  aoUced  liis  darling  child!  He 
bad  left  off  reading,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
have  power  to  distract  the  gloomy  tliouglits 
that  weighed  upon  him,  excepf,  strange  to  say, 
that  very  paper  which  I  had  just  tiirova  down 
in  disKost!  Tlie  result  of  my  <»gitationa  ma, 
tihat  r  would  never  quit  that  apartment  until  I 
had  coaxed  or  wrung  from  dear  Jolin  the  cause 
or  his  melancboly.  Hardly  had  I  taken  this 
resolution,  when  1  heard  bis  listless  step  in  tlie 
passage.  Before  he  bad  fiurly  crossed  the 
threshold,  I  attacked  him : 

"John,  dear  John,  what  is  the  matter?  Oh, 
John,  bow  changed  you  are !" 
Stuff,  dear — changed  P" 

"You've  something  or  other  on  your  mind." 

"  Most  people  have." 

"  I've  watched  you  day  and  night,." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear." 

"And  I've  found  

"Found out  ichat?**  asked  John,  sharply. 

*'  That  you've  lost  your  usual  habits,  taken  to 
cigars,  acquired  a  distaste  for  the  nursery ;  yes, 
grown  careless  about  your  darling  child,  our 
own  Topsy-wopsy^pips.  If  I  mention  that  be 
has  cut  another  pretty  toosens,  you  look  as 
bewildered  as  if  I  nad  addressed  you  in  Chinese. 
Oh,  John,  my  husband,"  I  continued,  warming  as 
I  proceeded,  "  what  is  the  meiming  of  this  fearful 
apathy  ?    Tell  me,  I  entreat,  I  conjure  you." 

"Don't  be  a  goose.  Cissy,"  was  tlie  rather 
rude  reply.  "You'll  break  your  hoop.  But, 
set  your  heart  at  rest,  my  dear ;  you  shall  know 
all.  I  have  been  for  some  time  anxiously  ex- 
p«tting  a  visitor.  Something,  I  much  fear,  has 
befallen  bim." 

"  Do  you  mean  an  accident  in  the  train  ?" 

"  Hem— yea— the  train.  He  promised  to  fpre 
me  notice  by  letter,  as  be  mi^t  possibly  hare  a 
companion,  a  very  interesting  young  person,  of 
whom  great  expectations  are  entertained." 

"  Wno  ia  your  friend  P"  I  inquired. 

"  A  man  of  considerable  wei^it,  my  dear." 

"A  public  manP" 

"Very  decidedly  so,"  said  my  husband, 
quickly.  "I  may  say,  an  extremely  public 
IndiTiauaL" 

"Is  he  a  person  of  property,  John?  What 
is  the  name  of  his  place  F" 

"Hia  place?  Fiacef  Oh,  Something  Court, 
I  fancy.  He  wrote  the  address  with  uis  own 
hand,  but  I  fear  I've  lost  it." 

"  Dear  mc !"  I  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  that 
very  dirt^  card  Benjamin  picked  up  in  the  hall  ? 
Here  it  is,  on  the  mantelpiece.  But  wliat  an 
odd  hand  your  friend  writes !  F.  I.  D. — Fiddle- 
conrt,  Por — For — tugal.  Does  he  live  in  Por- 
tngal,  John?" 

"His  town  mansion,  my  love,  is  in  Portugal- 
lane,  Haymarket,  central  situation,  close  to 
Parliament,  the  Post-office,  and — eh  f — in  shorty 
a  good  deal  more." 

"And  here's  his  actual  name — *B.  I.  G.— 
Bi^  Brooser.* "  (I  paused  a  moment*  fancy- 
ing! had  heard  thai  name  before.) 

At  this  moment  Bei^amin  came  in  with  a 
letter  for  my  husband.  It  was  in  the  baud- 


writing  of  hia  brother  Adolphus,  the  vicar  of  \ 
Forlingham  :  a  parish  of  the  same  name  as  our 
own,  which  circumstance  leads  to  much  confu- 
sion of  letters.  i 

John  skunmed  a  few  lines  hastily,  then  burst 
into  irrepressible  laughter. 

"Ha!  ha!  lia!  Excellent!  HurraliE  Here's  . 
the  whole  explantUion.  Dear  old  Dcdly !  Just  r 
listen :  i 

"  Mt  dbab  Brotbeb,— The  raeloasd  eztroordi-  | 
nary  eommunication  baring  been  misdirected  faitber, 
waa  opened  by  mc  The  language  employed  by  }-onr 
correspondent  ia  suffidenlly  obscure.  I  can,  however, 
understand  that  he  proposes  to  set  ont  immedittely 
on  a  '  porfeshonal  tuor'  in  yoar  county — that  he  has 
called  to  mind  your  invitAtion  to  take  pot-luck  at 
what  lie  describes  u  your  '  ken'  (a  woid  certainly 
beyond  mine  /),  and  requests  you  to  knock  faim  ap  a 
crib  '  anywheres  convenient.' 

"  He  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  an  individual 
whom  he  terms  'his  Novice,'  and  I  regard  it  as  a  ' 
redeeming  feature  in  tbis  man's  rude  character  that 
he  should  evince  ■  tender,  almost  womanly,  solici-  ' 
tuda  for  the  nnfiwtanata  yoang  creature  so  aingu-  ' 
larly  conGded  to  bis  core. 

"His  charge  respecting  the  airing  the  Xovioe's  , 
bed,  and  the  preparation  of  nightly  *  swbule'  (soma  I 
species  of  anodyne,  I  take  it),  should  in  any  case  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  his  gratified  allusion  to  bis 
pn>U%£'s  'condition'  (meaning,  I  suppose,  langs), 
indicate  the  removal  of  some  apprehendons  on  the 
score  of  ddlcaoy  of  eonstitution. 

"  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  the  name  ' 
appended  to  this  remarkable  document — Bigge 
Brooser — is  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  me,  nor  will  I 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  that  the  letters  CCW.  and 
B.H.  may  posaibiy  signify  '  Champion  of  tbeColch- 
W^ts,  and  Holder  of  the  Belt;'  but,  my  dear  ; 
brother,  I  shoold  ill  peifoim  my  du^  did  I  not — 
hm — bm — affecUonately  admonish — hm — hm — de-  j 

basing  associations  Of  the  Novice  I  can  say 

nothing.  The  situation  of  this  young  and  interesting  i 
creature  will  be  a  suflicient  appeal  to  the  sensibilities 
of  dear  Cecilia.   I  need  not,  therefore,  recommend 
him  to  taer  generous  care — hm—hm— retiring  youth  . 
— harmless  inmate— bm—afltetionata  brother,  ' 

"ALDOLFaca."  i 

"John!  John!"  I  exclaimed,  sinking  into  the 
chair,  "  it's  a  prize-fighter !" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,  it  is,"  replied  mj  I  i 
husband,  quite  coolly.    "  And  tktM  f**  \ ' 

"  Tliey  always  beat  their  wives."  I ' 

"  On  the  contrary,  their  wives  an  the  only  . 
people  who  can  beat  /Am."  1 1 

"  And  all  have  broken  noses."  I  \ 

"  Nature  baa  provided  that  Mr.  Brooser's,  at  I 
least,  should  be  unsusceptible  of  further  flatten- 
ing." 

"  They  use  such  bad,  strange  language.  But 
what  I  most  decidedly  object  to,  is  the  oringing 
up  of  boys  to  tbis  profession  who  might  not  • 
have  selected  it  for  themselves.   That  I  never,   1 1 
never  could  foi^ive  1   Think  of  Tiddlepops."       , . 

"  Tliink  of  a  niopstick  !  It's  always  a  man's  ! 
own  choice.  All  the  laws  in  the  world  can't 
make  a  man  a  boxer,  nor  all  the  laws  in  the 
world  prevent  it.  He's  born  into  the  ring,  like 
a  poet  to  Parnassus ;  pugilism  lays  a  maternal 
liand  upon  him,  and  clainiB  him.   He  slips  into  j 
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tnming  aa  nalnrallr  as  a  jodd^  miss  into  dress- 
ber  dolL   Nobody  dissuades,  nobody  en- 

"  When  do  yon  expect  this  man  f"  I  said, 
Adddenng. 

**  At  any  moment.  And  I  am  sare  I  may 
rely  upon  you,  mj  dear  Cecilia^  to  nceive  him 
vith  as  much  affability  as  your  not  unnataral 
dialfte  to  his  professkm  vilL  allow." 

I  assured  John  that  it  would  not  be  for  the 
iKicrid  penon's  own  sake  that  1  consented  to 
WMiTC  him  at  all,  but  solely  for  that  of  the 
poor  yonnj^  creature  by  whom  he  would  be  ac- 
companied. In  bim  I  already  felt  an  uncommon 
intoest.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  pretty  (I 
was  sore  he  was  pretty),  fair-oomplexioued  boy, 
with  ^(^eo  carls,  cluigins  like  a  tender  para* 
site  to  an  old  gnarled  oak— gentle  object  of 
those  eaiesses,  lliat  aiTeclion,  which  the  rough 
gnmt,  his  mngularly-chosea  protector,  lavished 
spon  him,  alone  of  all  the  world !  I  wondered 
what  was  the  jonth's  name  I  asked  to  be  UiSd 
Us  stoi^. 

"  It  18  a  melancholy  narrative,  mj  dear,"  said 
John ;  **  bat,  wwe  you  insist  upon  it,  know  that 
this  lad's  papa  was  carried  off,  one  morning,  by 
a  con  plaint  in  the  throat,  with  snch  fatal  sua- 
deraess,  that  the  snspense.  alt<^ther,  lasted 
bnt  one  hour.  His  mamma,  liaTing,  I  r^^t  to 
ay,  a  taste  for  strong  waters,  was  offered  a 
situ^ion  as  workhouse  nurse,  bat  (in  spite  of 
the  qualification  I  havo  mentioned)  proving 
neiiber  savage  nor  decrepid  enough  for  that 
office,  was  quickly  turned  into  the  streets,  where 
■Iw  was  found  ufeless  beside  a  pnmp,  having 
drank  from  it  in  her  despair.  Mr.  Brooser, 
BoUe-hcartcd  feUow!  saw  and  loved  the  boy. 
They  are  iBsepatable,  at  least — bm— lor  the 
pcsent." 

It  was,  indeed,  aa  my  husband  had  olnervcd, 
a  tmlj  pitiful  tale.  John  saw  that  I  was  moved, 
and,  pnbtMy  thinking  it  a  good  moment  to 
leave  me  to  my  reflections,  kissed  me,  and  went 
Oat  for  a  ride. 

If  the  bo^  could  only  come  without  Brooser ! 
Bat  that  might  scarcely  be.  John  said  they 
were  inseparable.  After  all,  the  man  might  not 
be  so  very  rough  !  I  heard  the  tramp  of  John's 
horse  in  the  carriage-sweep.  He  would  be  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  it  was  the  most  un- 
liketT  tiling  in  the  world  that  Broosy-poosy 
I  ikoold  come  as  soon  as  tfaat.  I  found  mrBelf 
talktu  alond,  and  addressing  my  darling,  whom 
sane  had  quietly  brought  in. 

Nurse  had  been  dismissed  to  her  dinner,  and  I 
-  ns  attempting  to  give  Tiddlepops  his  first  lesson 
in  writing  (it  was  a  kind  of  messy  thing,  that 
hit  has  fancy  exactly),  when  Benjamin  entered 
ssdanBoonced— 

-  Please. 'm,  a  person." 

" Who  is  it?" 

"  Please,  'm,  he  wouldn't  give  no  name.  I  told 
Um  master  was  out ;  but  he  said  the  'missis' 
voold  do.  I  was  to  say  '  tfaat  party,'  and  you 
«oUbe<lj."  F   J.  J 

**  D^o  you  lhink»  Benjamin,  he  would  like 
teesllagaiar 


"  Please,  'm,  I  wouldn't  like  U)  ask  him.  He's 
a  settiu'  in  the  'all." 

"  Does  he  want  jour  master  very  particu- 
larly F" 

"  Yes,  he  do,  'm,  very.  He  were  to  have 
gone  to  Captain  Bishopses ;  but  that  gentleman's 
out  a  otter  hunting;  ond  the  person  he  don't 
know  where  to  lake  that  other  party  which  is  it). 
He  wants  some  medicual  advice,  the  person  do, 
for  the  party ;  and  likewise  a  mug  of  beer  for  the 
person  iiimself." 

After  all,  perhaps  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
monster — an  honest,  right-minded  ruffian.  Could 
I  consign  such  a  man  to  the  kitchen  ? 

"  I  hope  not,  'm,"  said  Benjamin,  who  caiuht 
the  last  word,  half  uttered,  in  my  bewiloer- 
nient. 

"  Well,  then,  the  housekeeper's  room  ?" 
"  How'll  Harriet  like  it  f '  said  Benjamin, 
gloomily. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  creature  miaht 
be  already  exaspen^  at  the  delay.  T&en 
there  was  the  Novice  to  be  considered.  The 
child  m^t  be  seriously  ill,  and  no  "medicual" 
advice,  but  John's,  vas  at  hand.  I  resolved  to 
make  the  effort,  and,  drawing  Popsy  closer  to 
me,  desired  Benjamiu  to  show  the  stranger  in. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage  that  made  tlie 
house  sensibly  vibrate.   Tue  door  opened. 

"  Mr.  Brooser,"  said  Benjamin,  faintly. 

Thereupon,  entered  an  individual  whose 
stature  I  should  rather  under-eslimate  at  six 
feet  five.  He  had  a  large  level  countenance, 
like  a  teaboard :  the  original  flatness  of  his  nose 
not  having  (contrary  to  John's  theory)  pre- 
served it  from  a  further  depression,  the  result 
of  one  of  bis  many  battles.  The  lower  jaw  was 
of  enormous  sise.  His  hur  was  out  very  close, 
as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  prison. 

"  Servant,  'm,"  said  Mr,  Brooser,  bowing, 
and  closing  the  door,  with  one  and  the  same 
curvature  of  his  gif^tic  frame. 

"  G — good  mommg,  Mr.  Brooser.  ftay  take 
a  chmr.  X  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  husband  is 
from  home,  but  I  hope  you  will  await  his  return. 
He  cannot  be  very  long." 

"  Thankee,  mum,"  replied  Mr.  Brooser ; 
"  sorry  to  ill-conwenience.  Fact  is,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  tfaat  other  party 
what  we  knows  on.  I'm  in  a  regular  nz,  I 
am." 

"  What  party,  Mr.  Brooser  f" 

"Why,  tliat  'ere  Novice  o*  houxn.  What 
else  eoold  I  be  a  thinkil^;  on  F"  said  Mr.  Brooser, 
with  some  sevmty. 

"  True,  very  true !"  I  exclaimed.  "That  is 
the  very  person  of  whom  I  am  so  anxious  to 
hear  the  most  minute  particulars." 

"  Nat'ially,"  rejoined  my  visitor.  "Ton  must 
know,  then,  that  lus  inside——" 

"  i  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  for  the  medical  part 
of  the  story,  I  tliink  my  husband—" 

"  Oil,  'tain't  nothing  paiticnlar,  only  you 
wauled  for  to  know  every  tiling  about  him; 
conseqaently,  as  his  inst  " 

"  Mr.  Brooser,  may  I  not  offer  vou  some  tc- 
freshment  F" 
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"No,  tbankee,  mum;  tlmiikee  kindly  nil  llie 
same.  So,  Ibis  is  the  babby  I've  heard  onf 
Well,  now,  I  donU  know  as  I  ever  set  eyes'on 
a  mucli  prettier  kid  lliaii  that  'ere  1" 

I  b^n  aomdiow  to  like  the  man  belter. 

"  Ke  if  considered  pretty,  i/Lr.  Brooser." 

'*  He's  better  than  pretty ;  he's  nrasc'lar, 
Wot's  beonty  to  boneP  Bless  his-  little  fictei ! 
Kov,  lookee,  ttrat's  good  fiber.  If  there  was 
infant  voiffhts,  I'd  stand  a  pony  on  tlitt  wery 
fiber,  and  I'd  land  it,  easy.  But,  as  I  \im  say- 
ing, this  Novice  o'  houm,  his  in  " 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Brooser,  jou  will  find  it 
very  dull  wailing  for  my  hosband.  Would  yoa 
not  prefer  taking  a  little  walk  in  the  iron-works, 
and  coming  baoic  when  you're  tired  ?" 

"  Thankee,  mam,  I  never  wot  tired,"  said  the 
obstinate  man. 

"You  are  quite  sure  joa'd  rather  not  go 
outP" 

"Wdi,  no,  mnm.  To  tell  you  tbe  truth,  you 
we  so  kind  to  me,  a  real  la^,  that^s  wfast  yvn 
am,"  said  ISr.  Brooser,  Icx^ing  at  me  critical^, 
vitii  Iris  Iiead  on  one  side,  as  if  examining  a 
ciuioeity;  "  and  it'sso  addom  a  rough  chap  like 
me  f^ets  w^comed  to  a  drorhig-room  and  made 
s'  much  of,  that,  if  it  don't  iU-oornveirienee  the 
party  preerait,  I'd  mtber  stop  here.  I  know 
tlicy  re  bdlering  for  me  down  yonder  at  Bryn- 
maur,  btft  I  aina  in  tiie  humour  for  a  spar.  Let 
'em  beller.  A  man  can't  be  always  a  punch- 
ing of  hends.  I  wnh  be  oodd !  Konir,  here's 
the  pint  wbat  «v  haveto  cmrider.  Ahmit  this 
'm  NoY— ^ 

'*I  am  rare  mj  bu^untl  wiU  be  reieiced  to 
fimd  yoa  here,  Mr.  Bfoomt,"  said  I,  a  feelinv  of 
dapMi  comtng  oror  me,  "  but  I  fear  lie  win  be 
somewhat  late.  We  dined  early,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  tea.  Of  connc  you  don't  take 
t«af" 

I  give  the  excellent  champion  the  higbeet 
credit  for  having-  snccceded  in  Danishing  from  fan 
bnttd  faee  every  token  of  that  di^fost  which 
nu«t  have  posseiBed  his  soul  at  the  mention  of 
the  beverage. 

Mr.  Brooser  repHed,  witli  astonishing  mild- 
ness^ tl>at  he  did  not  habitually  take  tea.  That 
he  had  indeed  tried  it,  with  a  toss  of  the  best 
brMidr  for  to  give  it  a  flavour.  But,  forosmvch 
as  fofks'  mth  strong  stomadis  seemed  not  to 
mind  it,  and  he  himself  had  no  objection  to  look 
on,  he  would,  if  it  wasn't  a  liberty,  join  me  at 
the  teaboiRl, 

Of  «ourBe  I  aeceded,  for,  in  spite  of  Insrongh 
uncouth  manner,  there  was  a  natural  politeness 
abont  the  man  that  pleased  me,  and  rendered  my 
efforts  to  play  the  hostess  much  easier.  I 
ordered  Benjamin  to  plaoe  wine  and  spirits  on 
tite  tnWo,  and  we  were  aboot  to  sit  down,  when 
our  neighbour,  Mr.  A«*ustus  Littler,  put  his 
heni.  in  at' the  door.  He  started  when  his  eye 
fell  on  my-rolossal  conpanifln,  and  seemed  half 
disposod  to  retreat. 

Mr.  Braoeer  saw  bis  beahation. 

*'Ferl)aps,"  he  said,  "the  geutienMi  istimid* 
like.   -Walk  in,  sir." 

I  hastened  to  cmfirin  Mr.  Brooser*8  inritft' 


tion,  and  added,  that  this  was  Mr.  Brooaer,  of 
whom  he  must  have  heaitt. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brooser,  in  a  half-aside,  "I 
liave  seen  a  big^,  and  now  here's  a  Littler ! 
'Do,  sir?"  contiiiued  the  champion,  standing 
about  ten  feet  from  Augustus,  leaning  very  for- 
wnrd,  and  prasenting  his  tremendous  bmd,  a 
portion  of  miich  Augustus  Boosted  and  tried  to 
shake,  but  couldn't. 

At  the  repast  wbidi  fottowed,  Mr.  Brooser 
was  ppTsoaded  to  take  a  glass  of  port  wine  and 
a  biscuit.  He  wns  evidently  on  his  verv  best 
bel  ftviour,  and  detennined  to  comport  himself  in 
aocordanee  with  the  most  approved  drawing- 
room  traditions.  He  itaa  easy  and  conversa- 
tional, and  appeared  for  tiu  moment  to  forget 
oven  the  Novice. 

"  Thankee,  rnnm,  another  glass,  since  you  are 
so  pressing.  Towards  your  health.  Likewise 
Mr.  Littler,  I  loeia  at  jovt.  This  'ore's  sooa 
swisrie," 

I  shall  no4  attempt  to  reoal  the  whole 
conversation.  Professional  topics  wore,  bj 
mutual  oonsmt,  avoided,,  and  iko  ohampion 
mioiit  hate  passed  for  a  harmless  tnyeller  who 
bad  never  seen  a  donbled  fist  in  his  life. 

One  oircuawtanoe  I  most  record.  Mr.  Brooser 
wore 'On  one  of  his  mighty  finxers  a  gold  rii^  of 
proportionate  dimensions,  which  somehow  at- 
tracted my  attention.  Aware  of  this,  the 
champion  ^ibited  the  ornament  so  obtmsivelvi 
that,  to  be  civil,  I  begged  to  exibnina  it '  more 
closely. 

The  rii^  was  tight,  and  tlieproeess  of  detach^ 
ingit  tngetaiBus.  Jkfa*.  Brooser  first  wettod  his 
finger  with  tSie  tip  of  his  ttngne,  tlien,  takii^  a 
dencft-knif^  insnnated  it  beaeatli  the  bcop^ 
and  fldi4yi^sed  it  dl.  'Bat  effsetei^  witii  a 
degree  of  delicacy  I  had  not  expected,  heflHiped 
tlie  ring  once  or  twice  sdongtbe  heerth-nig,  tuat 
it  mi^t  dry,  and  finally  presented  it  to  me  in  a 
tablespoon,  a»if  it  had  been  an  oyster. 

It  had  s  devioe  <^  two  indMdaals,  viti  little 
round  bodies,  crowned  with  little  mnDd  head^ 
fighting. 

"That,"  observed  Mr,  Bvoo^,  in  explanli- 
tfisn,  "  is  the  device  of  the  Qui  Qnis  Qoums." 
"Tlie  -whatP" 

"The  Qai— Qii»— QuoTO,"  rq»eated  my 
gnes^  slowly  and  distisetly.  "  Tou  woohl  aw 
me  who  tbey  ayie.  That  yon  can't  know,"  ccn> 
ttnued  Mr,  Brooser,  about  to  -wink,  bvt  stl^t^w 
bimaelf  cteretlj,  "till  yon're  'nMiated.  Wa 
meets  once  a  weeki  a  whole  lot  of  us.  W« 
dim  tf^et^r.  lita^  goes  in  the  gallerjTi 
most  loyal  Mhjesty — — 

"  The  Queen,  sir  !*'  cried  Mr.  Littler,  his  sat^ 
prise  overcoming  his-  shynees.  "  Do  you  me&n 
that  her  Majesty  " 

"  If  you  hadn't  cOTntered  so  quidc,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  champion,  "  yon  would  Iiave  heard  me 
remark  t^  thcQneen's  Majesty,  God  bless  her, 
is  always  the  first  toast  of  the  Qn»  Quums. 
We  elect  by  balkrt   I've  just  proposed  the 

Nov  By-the-by,  what's  a  good  thing  for 

the  insi  ^ 

<*  What  8  very  odd  niune.  Mr.  Brooser,  tfas 
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Qui  Qua  Quums  t"  said  I,  e&offag.  in  despair 
to  tbai  bod;. 

"  WeH,  it  do  sound  aneer,"  replied  the  cfaam. 
pioD,  llioaglitfuUy,  as  tuong^  the  idea  bud  nerer 
tefrve  ooeurred  to  liim. 

It  was  now  verpnf^  npon  baby's  bedtime,  and 
I  sent  bin  off.  Augustus  Littler,  vho  liad 
scareriv  uttered  a  word,  or  once  taken  bia  eyes 
off  Hr .'Broow,  pfoent^  witiidrew.  Tbe  latter 
seemed  disposed  to  remaioj  tnd  I  was  thinking 
of  mntiag  bim  to  so  out  iridle  I  pot-  bab;  to 
bed,  aad  «uaBne  a  beBiiifid  Izisfa  «ater*epaniel 
Jobn  bad  latelr  boo^h^  mhma.  BntjiaiiiL  appeared 
aad  aBttQunMd  that  Mr.  Broeier  w»  required 
without. 

"  Who  is  it,  joui^  man?"  inquiEcd  tbst  geiir 
tlemu. 

"Seemingly," replied  Benjamin,  rather  ralkily, 
"  be  don't  know  himself.  He  tried  bwd  to  re- 
eaUatt  bis  name  and  aoddD.%  so  I  was'to  say 
'that  Giber  par^.' " 

llr.  BroMer**  gatttek  ugatiy  in  a 

moment. 

"  I'm  bleat  if  it  aa^t  tfait  Nome'."  be  cried, 
staiting  upiritb  a  movement  thai -imparted  to 
tha  wmId  nowa  aMnsattm  like  a  gewe  shock 
of emhqtiake.   "  Whereis  hef" 

"low  KoTioe!"  I  repeated.  "Tbe  poor 
tiling.  ~  I  hope,  Benjamin,  you  have  not  left 
him  staadng  nitbe  dn«^.  It  mkht  coat  tbe 
child  bia  life !  Coodnotbim  inataDUy  into  your 
tBastcr*ABtudy..  There's  a  nioe  sofi»-- — " 

"  I — I — ihiok,  'm,"  said  Benjamin,  hcsitat- 
ug,  "the  gBiitWian'a  a  Uttle  tbe  vorse  for 

"Tbe  Novice  drank!"  said  Mr.  Brooser. 
"  It  ain't  oit  the  cards/'  His  Tskce  amk  gra- 
dually almost  to  a  whisper,  under  tbe  inftomice 
of  an  CMtion  vilidLinunsted  ma  still  nore  in 
theoi}eetofit. 

**  Yob  must  be  miitakea,  Beajamn^"  I  said. 
"The  yonn^  man  is  exinmnly  deKcste.  fie 
h^  bwTt  i>^>"P'  ■  — " 

"  Yesj  be  bare,  *m— at  tlie  Clwqaen,^  was 
Benjaiaitfa  rmW. 

"  Dnnk I  Wiica he .giv'  me  bis  solenai  nmd 
of  honoar  that  notitiif;  steoiif^r  than  Swisses 
ahoald  crosa  his  lips  tiU  I  give  leare !  No, 
there's  many  thinn  possible,  but  tbisj"  said 
Mf .  BwwaMV  gnwely  aad  wfcetiwly, "  tbia  aint 


"OS  course  it  is  not.  Bray  be-cabai  Mr. 
Btoaaar.  Y<oa  eaiuaot  teU  whatiajunoBs  effect 
mar  be  prodnced  npoo  your  yoong  ward  by  any 
saoden  dHnaastEa^on-  ol  angor  oiv  the  |nit  of 
oe  be  lores  and  rereres." 

"If  he  don't  rewm  me-nav]"  said  tbe  chem- 
fiaa,  {p-inding  bis  teeth,  "  ho  ebidl  before  he's 
two  miButea  (dder.  And  him  all  mbaw  ^ead  ? ! 
Ohdev!  Obdear!  When  tbe  idlow  knows  he 
eaa't  carry  as  much  licku  as  would  drown  a 
cockroach !" 

1  quite  fdt  for  tbe  man,  ^d  said  all  loonld 
tkiak  of  to  eabi  bia  agitation. 

"  Suefa  exoeseee,  my  eood  friend,  are  indeed 
to  be  deploreiL  Still,  he  is  youngs  audr  with 
Ue  excdlent  example  he  possesses  in  you. 


may  yet  grow  up  to  reward  your  pains  and 
pwecpto." 

"  Well,  I  have  taken  some  pains  with  bim. 
That's  where  it  is,  yoa  see.  Didn't  I  knock  him 
down  fifteen  times  lu  one  moniiBE;?" 

"  Knocked  him  down  fifteen  times  1  Oli,  you 
mean  ai^umenta." 

"  Yes.  They  was.  Be^lor  floorers.  And 
noiwto  go  a  trifling  mth  his  condition  like  tbu 
beKl" 

"One  indiseretion,"  I  remarked,  firmly, 
"cannot  compromise  his  so^  condition,  as 
you  apprehend.  And  really,  he  must  not  be  1^ 
in  uncertainty  as  to  your  reception  of  him. 
Remember,  Mr.  Brooaer,  he  is  far  from  strong. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  debility,  and  per 
liaps  a  little  nerrotunem  at  being  left  alone 
among  strange  people,  may  hate  occasioned 
tlie  appearance  my  servant  mistakes  for  in- 
toxication. Fray  be  satisfied.  Benjamin,  let  a 
bed  be  placed  in  your  master's  dressing-room. 
Harriet  ahidl  make  up  a  nice  strenglhening 
draa^rt,.  and  I  do  hope  thtrt,  after  a  night's 
careml  nursing,  onr  young  friend  will  appear  at 
the  breakfast-table  quite  an  altered  creature." 

Mr.  Brooaermattered some  sounds  like-^It's 
to  be  hoped  lie  'ood.**  Then  ulded,  aloud : 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Novice,  mum  P 
'Tain't  every  one  that  has^he  chance." 

I  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  I  was  the  more 
fortunate,  nd  entreated  him  to  afford  me  thnt 
pleasure — for,  indeed,  it  was  h^  time  that  tlie 
child  was  in  bed — and  we  aecordi%ly  left  tiie 
room.  There  was  no  one  lu  the  hall ;  Imt,  as  we 
approached  the  bonee-door,  the  murmur  of  many 
voices  reached  my  ears,  and  made  me  quicken 
my  steps.  Benjamin  threw  open  the  door,  and 
disposed  a  carious  scene. 

fVtngii^  tbe  rails  outside  the  graveHed  space 
in  frmit  there  wore  at  least  five  hundred  people, 
(dnefly  men  emplc^ed  in  tbe  neighbouring  works. 
Tht^  were  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
shouting  and  scufiling,  and  were  hardly  pre- 
-veated  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  stalwart  fellows 
of  oar  own  works  from  invading'  ther  torace. 
As  it  was,  just  as  we  appeared  a  party  bad 
forced  their  way  over. 

"  Wbm — wtiere  is  the  poor  ymufg  msmf"  I 
ariced,  anxiously. 

"  He's  among  *em,"  replied  BeqamiBt  coolly. 

"Among  them  P" 

"  He  would  go,  'm.  He  said  Uiey  was  his 
niz-mv-dc^les. 
"His  what  P" 

"  And  he  lond  *em  aH  like  brotiters,  though 
they've  been  and  bonaetcd  Irim  enul." 

Brocser,  Brooaer !  The  Noviee !  Where's 
your  NoviceP"  yelled  tbe  mob. 

Mi.  Brooser  plunged  head  first  into  the 
crcfwd,  sending  them,  like  ninepins,  to  the  right 
and  left ;  I  ssiw  him  stoop  and  pick  up  some- 
thing  thvt  looked  like  a  Inmdle  of  old  coats,  to 
which  was  atitacbed  a  bsttered  hat.  He  shook 
this  object  almost  savsscly;  then,  balancing  it 
on  end,  and  giving  it  a  feicnc  to  steady  it,  retired 
a  pace  or  two,  an^  waving  his  hand,  announced 
to  me: 
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"TlieKovice!" 

Never,  never  iii  my  life,  have  my  eyes  rested 
upon  a  more  bideous  repulsive  countenance 
tban  tliat  of  tlie  tniculent  ^oung  rufSan  tbus 
presented.  His  low  projecting  brow,  flat  fea- 
tures, and  BquiatiDg  eyes,  conveyed  a  iiiinf^led 
ossuranoe  of  low  orut  and  savage  feroeitj.  He 
bad  knock-knees,  and  these  trembled  and  bent 
under  bis  tipsy  wugbt,  as  tbe  creature  niade 
a  stupid  effort  to  approacli  us.  He  liad  niani- 
festiy  taken  too  mucti  medicine  of  the  wrong 
sort  for  bis  internal  mulady.  I  recoiled  hi 
terror  and  ineffable  disgust. 

"  Brooserl  Brooscr !  Brooser !"  shouted  the 
mob. 

"  XoxL  promised  ua  to  spar,  yoa  did  1"  roared 
a  furious  voice  above  tlie  din. 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind!"  bellowed  Mr. 
Brooser  yet  more  distinctly.  "  I  cum  hero  on 
a  priwate  wisit." 

"With  your  Novice.** 

"  With  my  Novice— o'  conrse.  I  nera:  quits 
him."  (To  the  Novice.)  "Stand  up,  yoa  ob- 
stinate young  beg^r,  or  I'm  blest  if  I  don't 
knock  you  out  o'  time.  As  I  was  saving,  I 
never  quits  bim — leastways,  seldom ;  and  I  wish 
I  liadirt  to-nigbt,  though  tliat's  rude  to  say,  for 
I've  been  'ansomely  entertained  by  this  'ere 
kind  lady,  and  do  you  tliink  1  don't  like  that  n 
sight  better  than  boosing  with  a  lot  o'  rougbs 
like  you,  tliat  come  here  trespassing  on  priwate 
property  F  I  did  mean  to  make  a  purfessional 
toor,  but  I  changed  my  mind,  'cause  o'  the 
Novice  being  noways  fit.   Wot's  the  matter  F" 

"  We  want  to  see  you  1"  roared  tbe  half- 
mollified  crowd. 

"  Well,  you  do  see  me,"  replied  Ur.  BrooBer, 
with  mild  indulgence,  drawing  up  hia  colossal 
form  to  its  full  height.  "  You  sees  me  well,  I 
hope.  'Tain't  inj  fault,  nor  natur's,  if  you  can't. 
Hook  it !  Or,  if  you've  anything  more  to  say, 
don't  stand  there  outragging  the  lady,  but  send 
a  depitation." 

There  was  a  consultation  in  the  crowd,  and 
presently  a  rough  fellow  was  pushed  forward 
as  spokesman. 

"  We  don't  want  fur  to  offend  yoa,  Mr. 
Brooser,"  said  the  ambassador;  "neither  my 
ladyship.  We  knows 'your  walue,  both  on  you" 
(I  curtseyed  for  self  and  colleague  I),  '|  but  ben's 
the  pint  Will  you  set-to  for  a  minute  with 
your  Novice  P'* 

"Will  youP  Will  youP"  shrieked  a  de- 
spairing voice  from  the  crowd. 

The  champion  smiled  compassionately,  and 
did  not  immediately  reply. 

"  Now  look,"  he  said  at  htst— "look  at  what 

f ou're  a  asking.  Is  that"  (be  pointed  to  the 
imp  and  cowermg  Novice)  "  a  cliap  tliat  Bigge 
Brooscr,  champion  of  the  English  catch-weights, 
can  knock  down  in  comfort  F  S'posln'  lie  wasn't 
di'uiik,  look  at  bis  conduct,  look  at  hia  character, 
look  nt  his  attitude  in  scrciety.  Here's  a  feller, 
with  seven  to  four  upon  him,  six  weeks  in 


training,   final  deposit  paid  o*  Wednesday, 
fogies  ordered,  seconds  cliose !   Yet  this  high'ly 
favionrcd  iudiwiddiwal,  in  the  beautifullest  con- 
dition (though  some  says  puffy),  can  so  far  for- 
get his  duty,  first,  to  his  hackers ;  secondly,  to 
the  Thames  and  Mersey  Navigation  Comi'iany,  i 
wliat  purwidea.tlie  boat;  thirdly,  to  his  oua-  ■! 
science,  as  to  driak  himaelf  into  a  eondition  in    j  • 
wlitch  six  stun  seven  could  make  minced-ineat 
of  him  !    Pah!   I  blush  for  my  purfession;  X  I 
gives  it  up ;  I  withdraw  into  priwate  life ;  and  I 
goes  back  to  Fiddle-court,  FortugaUane,  Uay- 
niarket,  an  altered  man !' 

Emotion  choked  the  champion's  utterance, 
but  an  immense  cheer  from  the  mob  replied  to 
this  address. 

Then  the  Novice  raised  his  drooping  head,  and 
spoke : 

"  I  a— say,  gov'nor !" 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brooser. 

At  ibis  moment  a  man  stepped  from  tbe 
crowd,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  spniker's 
shoulder. 

"I  want  you,  yonng  fellow,"  he  said.  "I 
bfg  your  pardon,  ma'am"  (touching  his  hat  to 
me).  "  It  dou't  anyways  affect  you,  Mr.  Brooser. 
You  always  lit  fair,  when  you  did  fight.  But  I 
was  looking  for  this  young  gentleman  before  he 
went  into  training.  It  s  for  that  pouchiog- 
matter  down  at  Squire  Maundrell's.  Tbe 
keeper's  very  bad." 

Mr.  Brooser  growled  that  he  'sposed  it  was 
all  right,  but  why  wasn't  he  took  uore  P 
_  Tbe  policeman  remarked  that  nobody  called 
bim  anything  but  "  Brooser's  Novice,"  whereby 
he  only  got  knowledge  of  him  to-daj,  when 
the  young  man  was  too  dnmk  to  foiget  bis 
name. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Novice  has 
changed  bis  trainers,  Brooser  being  superseded 
by  tbe  warders  of  the  county  jail,  with  every 
prospect  of  commencing  an  entirely  new  novi- 
tiate at  Bermuda;  that  Hr.  Brooser,  though 
much  shocked  and  subdued,  remained  to  smoke 
a  cigar  with  bis  patron  John,  and  returned  to  | 
town  a  little  comforted ;  and  that  neither  Per-  f 
sons  nor  Parties  are  likely  again  to  invade  | 
the  quiet  precincts  of  Myrtle  Qruge— cur 
address. 
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CEAFXE&XI. 

Thi  pootnutfk  and  the  handwriting  on  the 
■ddma  (adninUr  hnitirffd  iic«ii  the  original), 
vHHd  itn.  Leoount  c€  the  oimtaita  of  the 
letter  befiMV  she  opened  it. 

MetwtMag  a  qmnsni  to  henelf, 
she  lead  tint  amioiropBineat  ni  her  brothn*8  re- 

Urn  was  mtiung  in  tiie  handwriting,  there 
was  no  expression  in  any  part  of  the  letta, 
which  oonld  snggest  to  her  mind  the  feintest 
napieiim  of  fool  plajr.  Not  the  shadow  of  a 
do^  ooonned  to  her  that  the  summons  to 
her  brother's  bedside  was  genuine.  The  hand 
that  held  the  letter  dropped  heavily  into  her 
lap;  she  became  pale,  &ad  dd,  and  haggard, 
in  a  moment.  llioDghts,  tar  removed  from  her 
present  ainu  and  interests ;  remembrances  that 
orried  her  back  to  other  lands  than  England,  to 
other  tones  than  the  time  of  her  life  in  service, 
prolonged  their  inner  shadows  to  the  surface,  and 
showed  the  traces  of  their  mTsterions  passage 
daik^  on  her  &oe.  The  miimtes  followed  each 
othtt;  and  stQI  the  servant  below  stairs  waited 
Tainlf  iat  the  parlour  bell.  The  minutes  followed 
each  txkcr;  and  still  she  sat,  tearless  and  quiet, 
dead  to  the  present  and  the  future,  living  in  the 

Toe  enlnnce  fd  the  servant,  uncalled,  roused 
her.  With  &  heavy  sig^,  the  cold  and  secret 
w«Ma  iblded  the  letter  up  again,  and  addressed 
hendf  to  the  interest  and  the  dnties  of  the  paas- 
■g  tiae. 

She  deeided  tbe  qoertion  of  gouag  ornot  goings 
to  Zaiieh.  after  a  very  brief  oonsideratiiai  <tf  it. 
Before  she  had  drawn  her  chair  to  the  breakfast- 
taU^  she  had  resolved  to  go. 

AdminUy  as  Captain  Wragge's  stratagem  had 
wodwd,  it  mifdit  have  failed — unassisted  by  the 
oocanence  of  the  momiiig— to  achieve  this  re- 
■ok.  The  very  aoddent  against  which  it  had 
been  the  c^tain's  ehi^  anxiety  to  guard— the 
ioodent  which  had  just  taken  pUce  ia  spite  of 
hill— was,  of  all  the  events  that  could  have  Im- 
pelled, the  oatt  event  which  falsified  every  pre- 
lioaa  cahmlatioD,  by  dicecUy  forwarding  the 
■iia  pnzpowof  thQ  ODupinoyl  IfMn.I«- 


count  had  not  obtained  the  information  of  which 
she  was  in  search,  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
from  Zoiuh,  the  letter  might  have  addmoed 
her  in  vain.  She  would  hove  hesitated,  before 
deciding  to  leave  SngUnd;  and  that  hesitation 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  tiie  o^tain's  scheme. 

As  it  was,  with  the  phun  prooft  in  her  posses- 
skm— with  the  gown  discovered  in  Magdalen's 
wardrobe ;  with  the  piece  cat  oat  of  it,  in  her 
own  podcet-book;  and  with  Uie  bwwlcdge,  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Wragge,  (tf  the  very  boose  in 
whidi  the  diagoise  had  been  put  on— Mrs.  Le- 
coont  had  now  at  her  oommaikd  tbe  means  of 
warning  Mr.  Noel  Vanstoae,  as  she  had  never 
been  able  to  warn  him  yet— or,  in  other  words, 
the  means  of  guarding  gainst  any  dangerous 
tendencies  towards  reconciliation  with  the  By- 
graves,  which  might  otherwise  have  entered  Ids 
mind  during  her  absence  at  Zurich.  The  only 
difficulty  which  now  perplexed  her,  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  whether  she  should  oommuuicate 
with  her  master  petsonaUy,  or  1^  writing^  before 
her  departure  from  Englu^. 

She  looked  again  at  the  doctor's  letter.  The 
word  "instantly,"  in  the  sentence  which  sum- 
moned her  to  her  dying  brother,  was  twice  under- 
lined. Admiral  Bortram's  house  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  railway ;  the  time  consumed  in 
driving  to  St.  Crux,  and  driving  back  again, 
might  be  time  fatally  lost  on  the  journey  to 
Zurich.  Although  she  would  infinitely  have  pre- 
ferred a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Noel  Vbu- 
stone,  there  was  no  choice,  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  but  to  save  the  precious  hoars  by 
writing  to  him. 

After  sending  to  secnre  a  plaoe  at  once  in  the 
eariy  coach,  she  sat  down  to  write  to  hermaster. 
.  Her  first  thooght  was  to  teU  hhn  all  that 
had  happraied  at  North  Shmgles  that  morn- 
ing. On  reflection,  however,  she  rejected  the 
id«L  Once  already  (in  copying  tbe  personal 
description  from  Miss  Garth's  letter)  she  bad 
trusted  her  weapons  in  her  master's  hands,  and 
Mr.  Bygrave  had  contrived  to  torn  them  against 
her.  She  resolved  this  time  to  keep  them 
strictly  in  her  own  possession.  The  secret  of  the 
missing  fragment  of  the  Alpaca  dress  was  known 
to  no  Uving  creature  but  herself;  and,  until  her 
return  to  England,  she  determined  to  keep  it  to 
herself.  The  neoessary  impression  mig^t  be  pro- 
dooed  on  Mr.  Noel  Van^one's  mind  without 
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Tentnriag  into  details.  She  knew,  hj  expeiienoe, 
the  foHQ  of  letter  which  might  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce an  elect  on  hiv,  and  aha  nor  wte  it,  m 
Uieso  vponis: 

Dear  Mr.  Noel,— Sad  news  has  reached  me  from 
Switzerland.  beloved  brother  is  dying,  tad  his 
medical  attendant  aammons  me  instantl}-  to  Zurich. 
The  Berioua  necesri^  of  •wHIng  s^KelfiaKthMdiMt 
meana  of  coaveyanee  to  the  Contiaent,  leaves  me  but 
one  altenuUv*.  I  mvat  profit  by  the  pormiuiDa  te 
leaTe  Ei^^d,  if  neecBBaiy,  which  you  kisdly 
granted  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  brother's  ill- 
nesa ;  and  I  must  avoid  all  delay,  by  going  strrigfat 
to  London,  inalMd  of  tnmiag  ai^e,  aa  I  ahwiM  hare 
liked,  to  see  you  first  at  SL  Cnut. 

Fainfnlly  as  I  am  sRlMted  by  the  fiunily  calamity 
which  has  ftllen  on  me,  I  cannot  let  thla  oppor- 
tonity  pass  vitfaoat  adverting  to  another  subject,, 
whidi  asriotuly  coacMna  your  welfkre,  and  in  wUcb 
(on  that  aeoonnt)  year  oid  haaaAeet>er  ieala  tbs 
datpeat  interest. 

I  am  going  to  surprise  anA  ahoek  you,  Mr.  VoeL 
Fiw  don't  baai^tatadl  pray  oompoaeyvutself ! 

The  inqindent  attempt  to  cheat  you,  wdiiah  haa 
hsppHy  opened  year  eyes  to  the  true  character  of 
our  neighbours  at  North  Shingles,  was  not  the  only 
ol^eet  which  Mr.  Bygrave  had  in  forcing  himsdf  on 
year  acquaintaaoe.  The  infamoos  conspiracy  with 
which  yon  wes»  threataned  in  Landon,  has  baen 
In  full  prof^ass  agatatt  yon,  wdcr  Ifr.  Bygnrn's 
direction,  at  Aldboroui^  Accidatt — will  tell  you 
what  accident  when  wa  meet — has  put  me  in  posses' 
eion  of  informatioa  precious  to  your  future  secniity. 
I  have  discovered,  to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  the 
person  calling  herself  Miss  fiygrave,  is  no  other  than 
the  woman  wbo  visited  ns  in  chsgnisa  at  Yatuchall 
Walk. 

I  SMpaetsd  tiiia,  from  the  fcs6;  b«t  I;  had  no 
«<ridenoe  to  siqipOTt  my  snapici«u:  I  had  no  maans 

of  combating  the  falae  imprssuoa  piodncad  oa  yoo. 
My  bands,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  tied  no  longai^  I 
possess  absolute  proof  of  the  assertion  that  I  have 
Just  made— proof  that  your  own  eyes  can  sea ;  proof 
that  would  satisfy  yon,  if  yon  were  judge  in  aConrt 
of  Justfce. 

Paihaps,  ercn  yet,  Mr.  Noel,  yon  wiS  Mfcse  to 
beUeveme?  Bait  so.  Believe  ma  or  not,!  ham 
one  last  f  aveor  to  ask,  which  your  English  sense  of 
£ur  iday  will  not  deny  me. 

This  melancholy  journey  of  mine  will  ke^  ma 
away  from  England  for  a  fortnight,  or,  at  mosl^  for 
three  weeks.  You  will  oblige  me— and  yon  will 
certainly  not  sacrifice  your  own  convenience  and 
jdaaanre — by  staying  through  that  inteml  whh 
your  frimds  at  St.  Cmx,  If,  before  mj  retam, 
smae  oiiexpeoiadcircumataQoe  throws  yon  once  nMse 
into  the  company  of  the  Bygraves;  and  if  your 
natural  kindneas  of  heart  indktes  you  to  reoaiva  the 
excuses  which  they  will,  in  that  case,  certainly 
addreu  to  you — place  one  trifiing  restrainton  yonr- 
sdf,  for  your  own  sake,  If  not  for  mine.  Suspend 
your  flirtation  vith  the  yonng  lady  (I  beg  pardon 
of  all  other  young  ladies  for  calling  het  so !)  until' 
my  return.  If,  when  I  come  back,  I  fail  to  prove 
to  you  that  Miss  Bygrave  Is  the  woman  who  ware 
Uiat  disguise,  and  used  tliose  threatening  wonb,  io 
VauxhaU  Walk,  I  will  engage  to  leave  your  aervifle 
at  a  day's  notice ;  and  I  wUI  atone  for  the  sin  of 
heariti;^  faliio  witness  agunst  my  ndghbonr,  by  re- 
signing every  claim  I  have  to  your  grateful  remem- 
brance, on  yoor  father*8  account  as  wdl  as-on  yoor 
owBm   1  make  this  engagemeBt  without  raeervw  of 


any  kind;  t"'^  I  promise  to  abide  by  it — if  my 
proofs  fail— on  the  faith  of  a  good  Catholic,  and  the 
iwtti  of  aa  hKMit  vomaiL   Tour  f ailfaf nl  serrant, 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  letter— as  the 
housekeeper  well  knew  when  she  wrote  them — 
embodied  the  one  appeal  to  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
;  wbicfecofld'Jw  oertiiuil;  hnutad  to  produce  a  deep 
ami  lasting  effect.  She  might  have  staked  her 
oath,  her  lif^  or  her  leputstioa  on  proving  the 
assertnm  she  had  nado,  lid  him  foiled  to 
.  teaw  »  pennanent  impression  on  his  muid.  Bitt 
when  she  staked  not  onlj  her  position,  in  hta 
service,  but  her  peooniary  daims  on  him  as  well, 
she  at  once  absoAed  tlie  roliiiff  passion  oC  his 
life  in  expectation  of  the  result  There  was  not 
a  doubt  ^it,  in  the  strongest  of  aB  Ins  mteresta 
—the  interest  of  Baviag  his  money— he  wonld 
wait. 

"(Sieok-mateforMi'.  Bre»w!"  thonght  Mrs. 
Leeonnt,BS3heBealed  and  direeted  the  letter. 
"  The  baittle  is  om— the  gaaie  is  plumed  oat." 

While  Mrs.  Leconnt  was  pioriding  for  her 
master's  fntnre  seeori^  at  Sea  View,  events 
were  in  full  progreaa  at  North  Shingles. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Wragge  recovered  his 
aatoniAment  at  the  hoosekeeper'sappeaiaiieeon 
hia  own  premneB,  be  harried  into  the  house,  and 
guided  by  his  own  forebodings  of  the  disaster 
that  had  hapiMOied,  made  straight  for  his  wife's 
room. 

Never,  m  all  bar  former  experience,  had  poor 
Hta.  Wragg«  felt  the  full  wei^oftiie  tt^tain's 
indignation,  as  she  felt  it  now.  M  Hta  little 
intelligenoe^e  natusaUy  gcaiiawed,  Tanisbed  at 
onoe  m  die  wbiriwind  of  bat  hoaband's  lage. 
The  only  plain  iaeta  wfaioh  heeoald  exfaract  from 
her  were  two  in  iramfaer.  In  Oe  fint  phice, 
Ma^dUen's  nrii  desaiticm  of  her  poat^  pnred  to 
hare  no  better  naaon  to  exoaae  it  than  Umda- 
len's  imonrigiUe  impalieatce:  she  had  passed  a 
sleeplees  night;  she  had  riasn  Ceverish  and 
wietdMd-,  and  die  had  gom  aai,  recUcsa  of  all 
oooaeqiaenees,  to  eool  her  homing  head  u  the  , 
fresh  «r.  In  the  second  place,  Mrs.  WraiOTe  ! 
Ind,  OB  her  own  oonfeasion,  seen  Mrs.  Leoount,  | 
had  talked  with  Mrs.  Lecount,  and  hadended  by  I 
teUmg  Mrs.  Lecoant  the  story  of  the  ghost. 
Having  made  these  disooveiies,  Gaptaui  Wragge 
wasted  no  more  time  in  contending  with  his  , 
wiftfs  terror  and  oonfueion.   He  withdrew  at  | 
onee  to  a  whadow  which  eommanded  an  nninter-  i 
nipted  prospect  trf  Mr.  Noel  Vanetone's  boose; 
and  there  established  hinaelf,  on  the  watch  for 
evente  at  Sea  View,  precisely  as  Mrs.  Leoount  I 
had  estaWiahed  herself,  on  the  watch  for  erents  i 
at  North  Shingles. 

Not  a  word  of  oommeat  on  the  disaster  of  , 
the  moroing  escaped  him,  when  Magdalen  re- 
tmned,  and  found  him  at  his  post  His  flow  of  > 
language  seemed  at  last  to  have  ran  dry.  "  I 
tohi  you  what  Mrs.  Wragge  would  do,"  he  ssid 
— "  ttai  Mrs.  Wia^  has  done  it.**  Bs  sat  i 
oaflin^iinglr  at  the  wmdow,  with  a  patdenoe  j 
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I  vhidi  lira.  Lecount  herself  could  not  liave 
I  sHrpRssed.  The  one  actiTe  proceeding  in  which 
the  seemed  to  think  it  necessar;  to  engage,  was 
I  perfianned  by  depntj.  He  sent  the  servant  to 
!  the  inn  tohhv  a  dniise  and  a  fast  horse,  and  to 
'      that  he  would  call  himself,  before  noon  tliat 
I  diT>  and  tell  the  ostler  vhen  liie  reside  would 
be  vanted.  Not  a  aogn  of  impatienee  escaped 
|;  him,  nntQ  the  time  dnnr  near  for  the  departure 
I  of  tbe  ead^  coaoh.  Tbm  the  captun's  cuAj 
j;  tips  bqan  to  tvifaA  with  anxiety,  end  the 
<   ei^tain's  leatleas  fingers  beat  the  dofil's  tattoo 
<i  Bnintermittingly  on  the  Tindow-pane. 
I      Hie  mmbling  wheels  were  hewd  at  last;  the 
coach  drew  np  at  Sea  View;  and  Captain 
WnKc's  own  obserration  informed  him  that  one 
amoivtlie  passenfletfi  who  left  Aldboroagh  tiiat 
BKHiiiii^  was — Mrs.  Ijecount 

The  main  uncertainty  disposed  of,  a  serious 
qnestion — soggested  by  the  events  of  the  mom- 
I  ing — stiU  remained  to  be  aolrcd.  Which  was  the 
dratined  end  of  Mrs.  Leeoont'a  journey— 2iurich 
or  St  Crux  F  That  she  would  certainly  inform 
her  master  of  Mrs.  Wragge's  ghost  story,  and 
oS  every  other  disclosure  in  relation  to  names  and 
I  places  which  might  have  escaped  Mrs.  Wra^e's 
Ups,  was  beyond  all  doubt.  But  of  the  two  ways 
at  her  disposal  of  doing  the  mischief— either  per- 
acmaOy,  or  by  lettci>-it  was  vitally  important  to 
the  captain  to  know  which  she  had  chosen.  If 
die  had  gone  to  the  admiral's,  no  choice  would  be 
left  him  but  to  follow  tbe  coach,  to  catch  the 
train  by  which  she  travelled,  and  outstrip  her 
afterwards  on  the  drive  from  the  station  in  Essex, 
to  St.  Crux.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  been 
contented  with  writing  to  her  master,  it  would 
mly be necessaty to  devise  measures  for  inter-; 
cepting  the  lelfer.  The  captain  decided  on  going 
to  Uie  post-office,  in  the  first  place.  Assuming- 
that  the  hoosekeeper  had  written,  ^e  woidd  not 
have  left  the  letter  at  the  mercy  of  the  servant — 
die  would  have  aeeii  it  safei^  in  the  letter-box 
before  leaving  Aldbonmgh. 

"  Good  morning,*'  said  the  captain,  cheerfully 
addressmgttie  postmaster.  "  I  am  JSx.  Bygtave, 
(tf  North  Sbii^lea.  I  think  you  have  a  letter  in 

the  box,  addressed  to  Mr.  r 

Tbe  postmaster  was  a  short  man,  and  oonse- 
qoeotly  a  man  with  a  proper  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance. He  solemnly  checked  Captain  Wragge 
in  foil  career. 

"  When  a  letter  is  once  posted,  sir,"  he  said, 
7  nobody  out  of  the  office  has  any  business  with 
it,  until  it  reaches  its  address." 

Ihe  captain  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  even 
by  a  postmaster.  A  bright  idea  struck  him.  He 
ttxk  oat  his  pocket-book,  in  which  Admiral  Bar- 
tnm'a  address  was  written,  and  Tetuned  to  tiie 
dttrge. 

"  Suppose  a  letter  has  been  wrongly  directed 
hj  mistake  ?"  he  began.  "  Agd  suppose  the 
TTiter  wants  to  correct  the  error,  after  the  letter 
is  put  in  the  box  ?" 

"  When  a  letter  is  once  posted,  sir,"  reiterated 
the  impenetrable  locd  authority,  "  nobody  out 


of  the  office  tonches  it  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever." 

"  Granted,  with  all  my  heart,"  persisted  the 
captain.  "  I  don't  want  to  touch  it — I  only  want 
to  explain  myself.  A  lady  has  posted  a  letter 
here,  addressed  to  'Noel  Vanstone,  Esq.,  Admiral 
Butrun's,  St-  Orux-in-the-Mwrsb,  Essex-'  She 
wrote  in  a  great  hurry,  and  she  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  she  added  the  name  of  Uie  post- 
town,  *  Ossory.*  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  delivery  the  letter  should  not  be  de- 
layed. What  is  to  hinder  your  {uiUtating  the 
post-office  work,  and  obliging  a  lady,  by  adding 
the  name  of  the  post-town  (if  it  happens  to  be 
left  out),  with  your  own  hand  P  I  put  it  to  you 
as  a  zealous  oiEcer — what  possible  objection  can 
there  be  to  granting  my  request  ?" 

The  postmaster  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  there  could  be  no  objection — provided 
nothing  but  a  necessary  line  was  added  to  the 
address;  provided  nobody  touched  the  letter  but 
himself ;  and  provided  the  precious  time  of  the 
post-office  was  not  suffered  to  run  to  waste.  As 
there  hai^)ened  to  be  nothing  particular  to  do  at 
that  moment,  he  would  readily  oblige  the  lady,  at 
Mr.  Bygiave's  request. 

Captain  Wragge  watched  tbe  postmaster's 
hands,  as  they  sorted  the  letters  in  the  box,  with 
breathless  eagerness.  Was  the  letter  there  P 
Would  the  hands  of  the  zealous  public  servant 
suddenly  stop  T  Yes !  They  slopped,  and  picked 
a  letter  out  from  the  rest. 

"*Noel  Vanstone,  Esquire,'  did  you  sayP" 
asked  the  postmaster,  keeping  the  letter  in  liis 
own  hand. 

"  '  Noel  Vanstone,  Esquire,' "  relied  the 
obtain,  Admind  Baitram's,  St.  Cmx-in-ihe- 
Marsh.'" 

"  Ossory,  Essex,"  chimed  in  the  postmaster, 
throwing  ^  letto*  bad^  into  ttw  box.  "The lady 
has  made  no  mistake  sir.  The  address  ia  quite 
right.- 

Nothing  but  a  tnndy  conaideratian  <i  the 
heary  debt  he  owed  to  appearances,  prevented 
Gapfidn  Wiagge  £com  throwing  hja  tall  white  hat 
up  into  the  air,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
street  once  more.  All  farther  doubt  was  now  at 
an  end.  Mrs.  Lecount  had  written  to  her  master 
— therefore  Mrs.  Lecount  was  on  her  way  to 
Zuridi ! 

With  his  head  hi^er  than  ever,  with  *Iie 
tails  of  his  respectable  frock-coat  floating  behind 
him  in  the  breeze,  with  his  bosom's  native  impu- 
dence sitting  lightly  on  its  throne — the  captain 
strutted  to  the  inn  and  called  for  the  railway 
time-table.  After  making  certain  caIcnlati(mB 
(in  black  and  white,  as  a  matter  of  coarse),  he 
ordered  his  chaise  to  be  ready  in  an  hour— so  as 
to  reach  the  railway  in  time  for  the  second  train 
running  to  London — ^with  which  there  happened 
to  be  no  communication  from  Aldborougfa  by 
coach. 

His  next  proceeding  was  of  a  far  more  serions 
kind;  his  next  proceeding  implied  a  terrible  cer- 
tainty of  success.   The  day  of  the  week  was 
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Thurwiay.  Prom  the  inn  he  vent  to  the  chnzoh ; 
saw  the  clerk ;  and  gave  the  neoeaaary  notice  for 
a  marriage  by  license,  on  the  following  Monday. 

Bold  as  he  was.  Ids  nerves  were  a  little  shaken 
by  this  last  aohierement ;  his  hand  trembled 
as  it  lined  the  latch  of  the  garden  gate.  He 
doctored  his  nerves  with  braody-and-water,  be- 
fore he  sent  for  Magdalen  to  iijorm  her  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  momit^.  Another  outbreak 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  when  she  heard 
that  the  last  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken,  and 
that  notice  had  been  given  of  the  wedding-day. 

The  c^tain's  watch  warned  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  emptying  his  glass.  In  a  few  minutes,  he 
sent  the  necessary  message  up  stairs.  While 
waiting  for  Magdalen's  appearance,  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  certain  materials  which 
were  now  necessary  to  carry  the  conspiracy 
to  its  crowning  point.  Li  the  first  place,  he 
wrote  his  assumed  name  (by  no  means  in  so  fine 
a  hand  as  usual)  on  a  blimk  visiting  card ;  and 
added,  underneath,  these  words  -.  "  Not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost  I  am  waiting  for  you  at  the 
door— come  down  to  me  directly."  His  next 
proceeding  was  to  take  some  half-dozen  envelc^ies 
out  of  the  case,  and  to  direct  them  all  alike  to  the 
following  address:  "  Thomas  Bygrave,  Esq.,  Mus- 
sared's  Hotel,  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  London." 
After  carefully  placing  the  envelopes  and  the 
card  in  his  breast-po<^et,  he  shut  up  the  desk. 
As  he  rose  from  the  writing>taU^  Magdalen 
came  into  the  room. 

The  captain  took  a  moment  to  decide  on  the 
best  method  of  opening  the  interview;  and  de- 
termined, in  his  own  phrase,  to  dash  at  it.  In 
two  words*  he  told  Magdalen  what  lud  happened ; 
and  informed  her  that  Hondqr  was  to  be  her 
wedding-daj. 

He  was  prepaied  to  qniet  her  if  ahe  bont  into 
a  frenzy  passion;  to  reason  with  her,  if  she 
begged  for  time ;  to  sympathise  with  her  if  she 
melted  into  tears.  To  his  inexpressible  surprise, 
results  falsified  all  his  calculations.  She  beard 
him  without  uttering  a  word,  without  shedding  a 
tear.  When  he  had  done,  she  dropped  into  a 
chair.  Her  latge  grey  eyes  stared  at  lum  vacantly. 
In  one  mysterious  instant,  all  her  beauty  left 
her;  her  face  stiffened  awfully,  like  the  face  of  a 
corpse.  For  the  first  time  in  the  cqitain's  ex- 
perience of  her,  fear— all-masteting  fear — had 
taken  possession  of  her,  body  and  sool, 

"  You  are  not  flinching  P"  he  said,  trying  to 
rouse  her.  "  Surely  you  are  not  flinching  at  the 
last  moment  P' 

No  light  of  intelligence  came  into  h»r  eyes ; 
no  change  passed  over  her  face.  But  she  heard 
him— for  she  moved  a  little  in  the  chair,  and 
slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  You  planned  this  marriage  of  your  own  free 
will,"  pursued  the  captain,  with  the  furtive  look 
and  the  faltering  voice  of  a  man  ill  at  ease.  "  It 
was  your  own  idea— not  mine.  I  won't  have  the 
responsibility  laid  on  my  shoulders— no !  not  for 
twice  two  hundred  pounds.  If  yoor  resolution 
fails  you ;  if  you  think  better  of  it  P" 


He  stopped.  Her  &oe  was  changing;  herlipa 
were  moving  at  last.  She  slowly  raised  her  left 
hand,  with  the  fingers  outspread— she  looked  at 
it,  as  if  it  was  a  hand  tiiat  was  strange  to  her — 
she  counted  the  days  on  it*  the  days  before  the 
marriage. 

"Friday,  one,"  ahe  whispered  to  herself; 

"  Saturday,  two ;  Sunday,  three ;  Monday  " 

Her  hands  dropped  into  her  lap ;  her  face  stiffened 
again.  The  deadly  fear  fastened  its  paralysing 
hold  on  her  once  more ;  and  the  next  words  died 
away  on  her  lips. 

Captain  Wra^  took  out  hia  handkerchief, 
and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"Damn  the  two  hundred  pounds!"  he  said. 
"  Two  thousand  wouldn't  pay  me  for  this !" 

He  went  back  to  the  writing-table,  took  the 
envelopes  which  he  had  addressed  to  himself 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  the  chair  iu 
which  she  was  sitting,  with  the  envelopes  in  his 
hand. 

"Rouse  yourself,"  he  said;  "I  have  a  last 
word  to  say  to  you.  Can  you  listen  P" 

She  struggled,  and  roused  herself— a  faint 
tinge  of  colour  stole  over  her  white  eheeks— ahe 
bowed  her  head. 

"Look  at  these,"  pursued  Captain  Wraggc, 
holding  up  the  envelopes.  "If  I  turn  these  to 
the  use  for  which  they  have  been  written,  Mrs. 
Lecount's  master  will  never  receive  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  letter.  If  I  tear  them  up,  he  will  know 
by  to-morrow's  post  that  you  are  the  woman  who 
visited  him  iu  Yauzhall  WalL  Say  the  word ! 
Shall  I  tear  the  envel(^  up,  or  shslllput  them 
back  in  my  pocket?" 

There  waa  a  paose  of  dead  ailenoe.  The  mur- 
mur of  the  anmmo-  waves  on  the  shing^  of  tho 
beach,  and  the  viucea  of  the  anmmer  idlers  on  the 
parade,  floated  Uuou^  the  open  window,  and 
fllled  ttie  empty  stillness  of  the  room. 

She  ndsed  her  head ;  she  lifted  her  baud  and 
pointed  steadily  to  the  envelopes. 

"Put  them  back,"  abe  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  f"  he  asked. 

"I  mean  it." 

As  she  gave  that  answer,  there  waa  a  soood  of 
wheels  on  the  road  omtside. 

"  You  bear  those  vheds?"  said  Ci^tab 
Wragge. 

"I  hear  them." 

"You  see  the  chaise?"  said  the  captain,  pointing 
through  the  window,  as  the  chaise  which  had  been 
ordered  from  the  inn  made  its  appearance  at  the 
garden  gate. 

"I  see  it." 

"  And,  of  your  own  free  will,  you  tell  me  to 

goP" 
"Yes.  Go!" 

Without  another  word,  he  left  her.  Tlic 
servant  was  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  tiavel- 
ling-bag.  "  Miss  Bygrave  is  not  well,"  he  said. 
"  Tell  your  mistress  to  go  to  her  iu  llic  par- 
lour." 

He  stepped  into  the  ^'g,  and  started  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey  to  St  Crux. 
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CHATTEB  Xn. 

ToTAjiDs  tltree  o'clock,  that  aflernooD,  Cap'tam 
TVragge  stopped  at  the  nearest  station  to  Ossory 
wliich  the  railway  passed  in  its  course  through 
Essex.  Inqniriea  made  on  Uie  spot,  infonaed 
him  that  be  might  drive  to  St  Crux,  remain  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  retom  to  the 
statioa  in  time  for  an  eroiing  tram  to  London. 
In  ten  mmntes  more,  the  oqiibunwaaontheroad 
wgaia,  driiug  njodlj  in  direotiiHi  of  the 
coast. 

After  proceeding  some  miles  on  the  higjiTs^, 
the  carriage  tamed  off,  and  the  in- 
rolnd  faiiMelf  in  aa  in^icBte  nstwcHrk  of  oross- 
rodds. 

"Are  we  bx  from  St.  Cmx?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain, growing  impatient,  after  mile  on  mile  had 
been  passed,  without  a  sign  of  reaching  the 
journey's  end. 

"You'll  see  the  house,  air,  at  the  next  turn  in 
the  road,"  said  the  man. 

The  next  turn  in  the  road  brooght  them  within 
new  of  the  open  oountiy  again.  Ahead  of  the 
carnage^  Captain  Wraf^  saw  a  limg  dark  line 
against  the  sky—the  Ime  of  the  sea-wall  which 
protects  the  low  coast  of  Essex  from  inundation. 
The  flat  intermediate  country  was  intersected  by 
a  labyrinth  of  tidal  streams,  winding  up  from  the 
innsible  sea  in  strange  fantastic  curves— rivers  at 
hi^  water,  and  channels  of  mud  at  low.  On  his 
right  hand  was  a  quaint  little  village,  mostly 
composed  <A  wooden  houses,  straggling  dovm  to 
the  brink  of  one  of  the  tidal  streams.  On  his 

I  left  hand,  farther  away,  rose  the  gloomy  ruins 
of  an  Abbey,  with  a  long,  low,  desolate  pile 
of  building  of  vast  extent  and  great  age,  at- 
tached  to  it.  One  of  the  streams  &om  the  sea 
CeaUed  in  Sssex,  "  badcwaters")  curled  almost 
catitely  round  the  house.  Another,  from  an 
Of^oaite  qnazier,  H>peaied  to  run  straight 
thnog^  the  groand^  and  to  separate  one  side  of 
the  ahapelew  mass  of  buildings,  whioh  was  in 

I  audentezepair,  fnnn  another,  iriiich  was  little 
better  than  a  min.  Biidgea  of  wood,  and  brit^es 
of  hoA,  crosaed  tilt  stream,  and  gave  access  to 

I   the  hone  firom  aU  points  of  tim  oompass.  No 

I  human  oreatore  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
bond,  and  no  soond  was  beard  but  the  hoarse 

•  baikiDs  of  a  house-dog  from  an  invisible  eourt- 
3»rd. 

"  Whidi  door  shall  I  drive  to,  sir  P"  asked  the 
'  coachman.   "The  front,  or  the  back?" 

"The  hack,"  said  Captain  Wra^e,  feel- 
ing thai  the  kss  notice  he  attracted  in  his 
<  present  position,  the  safer  that  position  might 

i 

"nie  carriage  twice  croesed  the  stream  before 
the  coachman  made  his  way  through  the  grounds 
'  mto  a  dreary  enclosure  of  stone.  At  an  open 
door  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the  place,  sat  a 
weather-beaten  old  man-servant,  busily  at  work 
on  n  half-finished  model  at  a  ship.  He  rose  and 
COM  to  the  carriage  dotn-,  lifting  up  his  spec- 
tada  <m  his  forehewl,  and  looking  disoonoerted 
at  tliie  appearance  of  a  stranger. 


"Is  Mr.  Noel  Tanstone  staying  here?"  asked 
Captain  "Wragge. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Mr.  Noel 
came  yesterday." 

"Take  that  card  to  Mr.  Yanston^  if  you 
please,"  sud  the  captain;  "and  say  I  am  wut- 
ing  here  to  see  him." 

In  a  few  minute^  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  made  his 
appearance  breaUiless  and  eager;  al»orbed  in 
anxiety  for  news  from  Aldboroogh.  Captain 
Wragge  opened  ti»  carriage  door,  seised  his  out- 
stretohed  band,  and  pnlled  him  in  witiiont  cere- 
mony. 

"  Your  housekeeper  has  gone,"  whispered  the 
captain,  "  and  yon  are  to  be  married  on  Monday. 
Don't  agitate  yooxself,  and  don't  express  your 
feelings—there  isn't  time  for  it.  Get  the  first 
active  servant  you  can  find  in  the  bouse,  to  pack 
your  bag  in  tea  minutes— take  leave  of  the  ad- 
miral—uid  come  back  at  unce  with  me  to  the 
London  train." 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  faintly  attempted  to  ask  a 
qnestion.  The  captain  d»t^d  to  hear  it. 

"  As  much  talk  as  you  like  on  the  joad,"  he 
said.  "  Time  is  too  precious  for  talking  here. 
How  do  we  know  Lecount  may  not  think  better 
of  it?  Hov  do  we  know  she  may  not  turn  back, 
before  she  gets  to  Zurich  P' 

That  startling  consideration  terrified  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  into  instant  submission. 

"  What  shaUI  say  to  the  admiral!"  he  asked, 
helplessly. 

"  Tell  him  you  are  going  to  be  married,  to  be 
sure !  What  does  it  matter,  now  Lecount's 
back  is  turned  F  If  he  wonders  you  didn't  tell 
him  before,  say  it's  a  runaway  match,  and  the 
bride  is  waiting  for  you.  Stop !  Any  letters  ad- 
dressed to  you,  in  your  absence,  will  be  sent  to 
this  place,  of  course  F  Give  the  admiral  these 
envelope^  and  tell  him  to  forward  your  letters 
under  cover  to  me.  I  am  an  old  customer  at  the 
hotel  we  are  going  to  ;  and  if  we  find  the  place 
full,  the  landlord  may  be  depended  on  to  take 
care  of  any  letters  with  my  name  on  Ibem.  A 
safe  address  in  London  for  your  correspondence, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  How  <b  we 
know  Lecount  maynotwriteto  youonherway 
to  Zurich  P" 

"  What  a  head  you  have  got,"  cried  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone,  eagerly  taking  the  envelopes.  *'  You 
think  of  everything." 

He  left  the  carnage  in  high  excitement,  and 
ran  back  into  the  house.  In  ten  minutes  more 
Captain  Wragge  had  him  in  safe  custody,  and  tiiO 
horses  started  ou  their  return  journey. 

The  travellers  reached  London  in  good  time 
that  evening,  and  found  accommodation  at  the 

hotel. 

Knowing  the  restless,  inquisitive  nature  of  the 
man  he  had  to  deal  with.  Captain  Wragge  had 
anticipated  some  little  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment in  meeting  the  questions  which  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  might  put  to  him  on  the  way  to  Lon- 
don. To  his  great  relief,  a  startling  domestic  dis- 
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eoverj  absorbed  his  trBTellin?  companion's  wfaole 
attention  at  the  outset  of  the  joDmoy.  B7 
some  extraordinary  orersiglit,  Miss  Bygrare  had 
been  left,  on  the  ere  of  her  marriage,  im- 
proTided  with  a  maid !    Mr.  Noel  Tanstone  de- 
clared that  he  would  take  the  whole  lesponsi- 
jl   bility  of  correcting  this  deficiency  in  the  ar- 
nmgements,  on  h^  own  shonldera;  he  would 
:   not  trouble  Mr.  Bygrsre  to  giTC  him  any  as- 
j  >   sistancc ;  he  would  confer,  when  they  got  to 
I   their  joumey'a  end,  with  tlw  landlady  aS  the 
hotel,  and  mmld  exmine  the  candidates  for 
the  vacant  oSkx  himself.  All  the  way  to  Lon- 
I    don,  he  letumed  agwi  and  agnn  to  the  same 

I  sabjeet ;  all  the  ereQing.  at  the  hotel,  he  wib 
in  and  out  of  the  laadhMiy's  nttiag^room,  witil 

'   he  fairiy  obliged  her  to  lode  the  door.  In 

I I  every  other  proceeding  which  related  to  his  mar- 
I '  riage,  he  had  been  kept  in  the  backgrovnd ;  be 
'  I  had  been  compelled  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
'  his  iugenious  friend.  In  the  matter  of  the  lady's 
>  maid  be  claimed  his  fitting  position  st  last— he 
I    followed  nobody;  he  took  the  lead ! 

The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  was  devoted  to 
obtaining  the  license— the  personal  distinction  of 

I    nuking  the  dedaiatton  on  oath  being  eagerly 

I  accepted  by  Mr.  Noel  Tanstone,  who  swore,  in 
perfect  good  faith  (on  information  previousty 

j  obtained  from  the  captun),  that  the  lady  was  of 
age.  The  document  procured,  the  bridegroom 
returned  to  examine  the  characters  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  women-servants  out  of  place,  whom 
the  landlady  had  engaged  to  summon  to  the  hotel 

I  — ^while.  Captain  Wn^ge  tamed  his  steps,  "  on 

j  business  personal  to  himself,"  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  in  a  distant  quarter  of  London. 

I  The  captain's  friend  was  connected  with  the 
law,  and  the  captain's  business  was  of  a  twofold 

I  nature.   His  first  object  waa  to  inform  himself  of 

I  the  legal  bearings  of  the  approaching  marriage  on 

I I  the  future  of  the  husband  and  the  wife.  His 

I  second  object  was  to  provide,  beforehand,  for 
|{  destroying  all  traces  of  the  destination  to  vhicli 

I I  he  might  betake  himself,  when  he  left  Aldborongji 
;,  on  the  wedding-day.  Having  reaofaed  his  cod 

nieoessfully,  in  both  tiieee  eases,  he  letnmed  to 
die  hotel,  and  fonnd  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone  nursing 
his  offended  dignity  in  the  laudkdy's  sitling- 
■    loom.  Three  ladies'-maids  had  appeared  to  pass 
•  t^eir  examinatioD,  and  bad  al!,  on  ooming  to  the 

rition  of  wages,  impudently  declined  accepting 
place.   A  fourth  candidate  was  expected  to 

I  present  herself  on  the  next  day;  and,  until  she 
made  faer  appearance,  Mr.  Noel  Yamstoue  posi- 

II  tively  declined  removing  from  the  metropolis. 
Captam  Wragge  showed  his  annoyance  openly 
at  the  unnecessary  delay  thus  occasioned  in  the 
return  to  Aldborougb,  but  without  producii^ 
any  effect.  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  shook  his  obsti- 
nate little  head,  and  solunnly  lefused  to  trifle 
with  his  responsibilities. 

The  first  event  which  occurred  on  Baturday 
morning,  was  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lecount's  letter 
to  her  master,  enclosed  in  one  of  the  envelopes 
whidi  the  captain  had  addressed  to  himself. 


He  received  it  (by  previous  arrangement  with  I 
the  waiter)  in  Ms  bedroom— read  it  with  the 
closest  attention— and  put  it  away  carefully  in 
his  pocket-book.  The  letter  was  ominous  of  | 
serious  events  to  come,  when  the  housekeeper  1 
returned  to  England;  and  it  was  due  to  Mag-  I 
dalen — who  was  the  person  threatened — to  ; 
place  the  waning  of  danger  in  bar  own  posses- 
sion. < 

Later  m  the  day  the  fourth  candidate  appeared  | 
for  the  maid's  sitnation— ayoui^  woman  of  small  | 
expectations  and  subdued  manners, wholooked(as  < 
the  hmdlady  remarked)  like  a  person  oonversant  1 
with  misfortunes.   She  passed  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
amination saooeasfnlly,and  accepted  the  wi^  of- 
fered without  amarmor./nieengagement having  | 
been  ratified  on  both  aid^,  fresh  dobys  ensued,  { 
of  which  Mr.  Nod  Tanstone  was  onoe  more  the 
cause.  He  had  not  yet  made  np  his  miod  iriietber 
he  would,  or  would  not,  give  more  than  a  guinea 
for  the  weddiug-ring ;  and  hs  wasted  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  sudi  disastrous  purpose  in  one 
jeweller's  shop  after  anotbei;        he  and  the 
captain,  and  the  new  lady's-nuud  (who  travelled 
with  them),  were  barely  in  tone  to  catch  the  iasfc 
train  irtna  London  that  evening. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  they  left  the  railway 
at  the  nearest  station  to  Aldboron^.  Oaptain 
Wragge  had  been  strangely  sflent  all  through 
the  journey.  His  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  He 
had  left  Mn^dalen,  under  very  critical  circnm- 
stances,  with  no  fit  person  to  control  her;  and 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  pn^ress  of  events, 
in  his  absence,  at  North  Shingles. 


THIRTEEN  PRINCES  OP  WALEa 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  Novembor,  his  Royai 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  arrive  at  the 
mature  age  of  twenty<aie,  ud  will  complete  the 
three  times  aenn  which  fulfil  the  raystu^l  nnm- 
ber  of  the  yean  of  discretion.  A  few  mosiiba 
lAerwards,  he  wfll  take  to  wife  a  flnnnaii  Tuiiith 
pfineeas. 

There  are  some  who  beheve  that  for  man 
generalty  the  number  of  the  yean  of  dJaontim 
has  been  wrongly  settled  hf  the  mystieal  arith- 
metic ;  that  three  times  three  is  tbe  right  mul- 
tiple of  sefen;  and  that  mail pn^rly  comes  of 
age  wheu  he  is  sixty-three.  In  the  number 
sixty-lhree,  observe  tbe  six  and  three,  which, 
when  added  together,  m^e  nine,  tbe  complete 
number  of  the  muses,  but  when  subtracted  one 
from  the  other,  will  m^e  three,  the  number  oi 
the  graces.  Out  tweniy<one  you  can  get 
addition  only  three,  the  number  of  the  graces  j 
you  cannot  get  the  muses.  Whetiior  you  add, 
subtract,  muKiply,  or  divide,  for  them,  they  will 
not  come.  For  are  not  the  graces  led  hf  youth, 
and  tbe  muses  by  experience  P  Inheritance  td 
property  on  coming  of  age  would  obrionsly  be 
preferable  under  the  rule  of  nine  times  seven. 
For  while  it  would  oblige  men  whose  ancestors 
hare  thriveB,  to  live  by  their  own  energyin  years 
when  a  man  ought  to  do  so,  it  would  seeue  then 
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«<0Mt(irtrtlB  pnmaiM  fbr  the  dayi  of  age,  in 
CM  tfer  Ued.  or  »  vclUiBed  •dditiiM  to  the 

finiili  of  their  labour. 

Hie  ootnii^  of  ege  Qnestions  ere  htgfa  mys- 
teries. Do  aU  men  attak  yeui  of-diwretion  at 
the  same  moment  in  ihav  lires— as  the  clock 
atrikes  twcha  o*  the  mgbt  paeoediair  their 
twuitj-aeooud  biitiiday— twoBty-woud  beoanae 
they  wn  0  yean  old  on  their  flnt-^oes  nobody 
VKt  betnen  the  ages  eighteen  and  twenty 
ftre  grov  less  discreet  evcty  d^  ?  Dint- 
dty  of  dtancter,  say  the  laifyere,  ean  hare 
notfaio;  to  do  wHh  it.  Tirenty«neis  theafeat 
whic^  ercry  man  onght  to  be  discreet.  Fro^ 
digians  tmih !  Bilkins  at  twenty-one  pirfdiahes 
rttapsodies  of  Terse ;  BiNnos,  at  tven^-one  con- 
verts all  silTer  that  he  temches  into  pastry; 
lilkioa^  at  twenty-one,  crams  for  exanunation, 
and  goljis  iofonnation  down  in  undigested  lomjps ; 
but  they  are  all  eq,iuUy  rBt^fin*  txf  Blai&stQniao 
disoetion. 

He  is  the  thirteenth  Enelish  Prince  of  Wales 
who  coBies  of  age  this  year,  on  Sunday,  the  ninth 
d  November.  Of  his  piedeceasors,  only  four 
fadd  the  title  when  th^  oame  of  agc^  so  this 
ia  oa(r  the  fi&h  q£  sueh  couins-cf^kges  brown  to 
Eagjiah  hiatoiy.  Of  tbe  four  who  thas  came  of 
aceas  Priaoes-of  Wales,  thms  oamo  to  tbe  throne. 
£ow  tj£  the  priooes  manied,  and  of  these  only 
OM  Bade  a  Prinoeas  of  a  qnew.  May 
the  enett  be  absent  fraa  Oil  o0lBbcatio&;  Sat 
dl  ll|^<^  joins  tim  iMeacnt  priaee  in  wishii« 
thaftik  may  be  iottj  yean  and  mace  baftnkB 
ombekmc. 

Inthefoutestb  oeatwry,  Edwanl  tfaeBhick 
PjriMe,  Ant  Finoa  of  Walca,  died,  aged  forty. 
■Xjintbelifitimeof  hiafather.  Inhim,Bii^8Bd 
saw  tiie  first  oehdxstion  of  a  mmrii^  of  a  Pi^ee 
of  Walea— the  gmniiie  lofeHnateh  oelebrated 
fire  fanndied  and  one  years  ago  with  tbe  bright 
hearty  and  merry  ooonteas,  his  ooasin  Jom,  tbe 
Tair  Maid  of  'Kent,  daoghter  and  heiress  (rf  the 
Xail  of  Kent,  whom  Mortimer  had  put  to  death, 
Zdwaid^Third  died  so  soon  after  his  eldest 
son,  that  Ridiard,  his  eleven-year-old  grancbon 
and  successor,  nerer  took  his  brother's  title  of 
Ennce  of  Wales.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Lancas- 
ter, baring  suzed  the  throne,  conferred  next  on 
Ids  eldest  son— JalatalTs  sweet  Hal— therank  of 
Prinoe  of  Wales,  tbe  second  of  the  name.  Hal 
faecaune  king  before  he  was  of  age,  and  married 
as  a  king;  not  while  a  princs.  Hia  son,  Henry 
the  Sxth,  was  proclaimed  king  while  yet  in  his 
■waddling-cbthea,  only  nine  montbs  old,  and  he 
vaa  never  Prince  of  Wales.  Waia  of  the  roses 
inceded  tiie  acoasskui  of  Edward  the  Joorth, 
vbo  bad  not  been  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
tittid  of  the  PuMGS  of  Wales  was  £dwiu:d 
tbe  Kfth,  w^  begw  to  reign  at  the  age  of 
flrirtaa^and  u  the  dagn  <tf  whoae  priwiedcHB 
tboawMlDrbunadf  amthar  eonm^  of  age  nor 
Biflbaid  the  Thiid,  of  oowne,  nevw 
iF^neeof  Walei»butthBtttlBww  girea  by 
lim  to  Ua  son  Sdwqrd,  id)o  died  ia  iaUa^. 
That  m  tbe  fwrUi  prince^  the  fifth  was 


Aithur.  mm.  of  King  Heniy  the  Seraitb.  This 
Prince  of  Wales  did  not  sunive  to  years  of  dis- 
oaiiai^  tun  did  he  live  to  ^tun  the  throne,  but 
he  WM  the  second  Prnioe  of  Wales  who  mained. 
At  fifteen  yaan  ef  agei  he  beouH  the  husband 
of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  Eatherine  of  Aragon. 
IlieBewaigieatfBstiTalinLondcsL  Pi?enMntiu 
aftennffdSf  the  boy  was  dead.  His  hiotliv 
Heary,  then  aged  twelve,  soeoaeded  hun  as 
Prinoe of  Wales;*and it  was  arnnged  for  hia 
that  when  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
shoaM  sueoeed,  by  marriage,  to  his  brother's 
widow.  He  did  not  marry  her  until  a  few 
weeks  aftw  attaining  the  throne,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen:  so  there  was  neitiier  comiog  qS 
age  nor  wedding  when  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
Prinoe  of  Wale%  and  he  was  the  fifth  who  bore 
the-tithi. 

Henry's  s(m,  Edward  the  Siitb,  came  as  a  boy  to 
the  thnme,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  created 
Prince  of  Wales.  Then  foUewed  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, and  James  the  First,  whose  son  Henry 
(tbe  uxth  Prinoe  of  Wales)  died  before  comii« 
of  ag^  and  while  his  probable  marriage  was  but 
matter  of  discussion.  His  brother  Cliarles  was 
the  sereoth  of  this  broken  line  of  peincea.  He 
came  of  age  while  Prince  of  Wales,  and  signed 
ae  ^iaca  the  marriage  contract  with  Henrietta 
Hsda,  naswiag  hia  signature  after  he  bad  become 
king,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  Charles 
the  B'irst  before  she  aotually  came  to  him  as 

TbA  next  Fruioe  of  Walea  waa  detMoed  from 
the  throne  by  the  Commonwealth;  whenheoame 
(tf  age  he  had  just  been  crownid  bp  the  Scots  at 
SeoM^  and  waa  near  the  end  of  his  vain  stru^le 
agrawt  GvomweQ.  He  became  king  at  thirty,  md 
it  was  as  king  that  be  manifid  Cathacine  of  Por- 
tugal 

Hia  brother,  James  the  Second,  who  sucoeeded 
him,  of  eoorse  bad  not  been  Prince  of  Wales,  nor 
was  bis  infant  sou,  nor  was  William  of  the  Kevo- 
lation,  nor  was  Queen  Anue's  one  surviving  son 
WiUiui,  named  Duke  of  Gloucester :  after  whose 
death  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed,  which 
in  due  time  made  of  George  the  Pirst  an  English 
lung. 

Thus,  after  tbe  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
have  no  formally  created  Prince  of  Wales  irntil 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  when  his  son,  who 
became  Geoi^e  the  Second,  receiTcd  ttiat  rank, 
being  more  tban  thirty  years  of  age  befbre  he 
held  it,  when  he  had  been  already  married  for 
ten  years.  So  in  the  days  also  of  Ait  prince- 
dom there  was  neither  coming  of  age  nor 
marriage. 

The  next  prince,  the  tenth  m  the  fist^  was 
Frederick,  tbe  eldest  sou  of  George  the  Second. 
Frederick  first  came  to  England  after  h» 
lather's  accession,  and  his  own  creation  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  he  was  already  just  of  age.  IDs 
coming  of  age,  therefore,  was  no  matter  (tf  public 
interest,  but  there  was  oelebretion  in  abundance 
of  his  marriage,  eight  or  nine  years  later,  with 
the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe  Gotba.  Frederick 
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died  before  hia  father ;  and  hb  son  by  this  mar- 
riage, afterwards  George  the  Third,  was  tiie 
next— the  deveiith— Prince  of  Walea,  who  be- 
came Usg  at  the  i«e  of  eighteen.  Inhisprince- 
dom,  al&o,  there  was  no  coining  of  age  nor  mar- 
riage. , 
The  next  and  the  last  of  the  departed  prmoes  of 
this  rank  was  he  who  became  George  the  Tonrth. 
As  prince  he  came  of  age,  and  as  prince,  also, 
he  married— twice.  He  was  first  married  to 
Mrs.  Fitaherhert,  and  afterwards  to  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  She  was  the  only  Princess  of  Wales— 
unless  we  gire  that  title,  by  right  of  a  s^ned 
but  nnfulfilled  contract  of  marriage,  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  whoee  husband  attained  to  the 
throne. 

Clearly  there  can  be  no  good  preoedent  of 
English  rejoicings  at  the  coming  of  age  «  • 
Prince  of  Wales.  For,  the  only  precedents  we 
to  he  found  in  the  troubled  youth  of  Cbaifes  the 
Pinst,  in  Charles  the  Second's  days  of  exile,  in 
the  coming  <^  age  of  Prederksk,  the  eldest  son 
of  George  the  Seooad-irhich  took  place  at  about 
the  tine  df  his  amral  in  tiiis  country  as.Pnnce 
of  Wales,  just  after  the  accession  of  a  father 
jealous  of  his  aon-Hmd  in  the  days  of  Prince 
George,  who  became  George  the  Ponrth.  Hus 
prince  furaiBhes,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  faiitoTy  the  solitary  precedent  of  anytbin« 
whatever  havuig  been  done  publicly  to  meet  the 
occasion.  He  came  of  age  on  the  twelfth 
of  August,  serenteen  'eighty-three :  on  which 
Aty  the  king  and  queen  received  the  complmients 
of  the  nobility.  Early  in  the  year,  the  king's 
message  had  been  conveyed  to  both  Houses  of 
I^liameut  for  the  prince's  separate  establish- 
ment, and  a  hundred  tiiousand  pounds  were  voted 
for  that  purpose.  The  actual  day  of  the  commg 
of  age  was  celebrated  only  by  the  festivity  of 
private  bodies  of  friends ;  the  public  celebra- 
tion was  deferred  for  eight  months,  until  the 
twenty-first  of  Aprilintheensningyear,  and  then 
we  do  not  find  that  anything  was  made  of  it.  The 
only  public  ceremony  was  the  introduction  of  the 
priuce  to  parliament,  on  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember—three months  after  the  coming  of  age. 
Having  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  collar  mA 
robes,  introduced  by  a  ceremonious  procession, 
his  coronet  carried  before  him  on  a  crimson  velvet 
cushion,  and  he  himself  carrying  his  writ  of  sum- 
mons, supported  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, imd  the  Dukes  ofRichmond  and  Portland, 
^e  writ  and  patent  as  Prince  of  Wales  having 
been  delivered  with  due  ceremony,  his  royal 
highness  was  conducted  to  his  chair  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  thnme,  whence  his  msjesty,  who 
was  there  seated,  ddiveted  a  speech  and  retired. 
The  prince  thai  took  the  oath  oS  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  made  and  subscribed  the  oath  of 
abjuration.  Ten  days  later,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was,  by  his  majesty's  o(nnmaud,  introduced  into 
the  privy  council,  where  he  took  his  pUce 
at  the  upper  end  <i  the  board,  at  his  nuqesty's 
right.  At  her  Duty's  r^ht  hand— in  councU 


and  out  of  it— may  theplaoeof  tbepriuoeiriiois 
now  coming  of  age,  be  true  and  stnmg  until  hi 

hair  grows  grey ! 


BALLOONING  SPIDEBS. 

We  have  already  tieated  of  spiders  which  tun- 
nel the  earth,  and  spiders  whien  skate  upon  the 
water,*  and  will  now  dtsconrse  briefly  respecting 
spidere  which  make  their  way  throogh  the  air. 
The  aatbora  of  our  best  summaries  m  compara- 
tive anatomy,  such  as  Owen  or  SieboU,  saj  no- 
thing  whatever  in  refermce  to  the  instruments 
by  which  the  aSrial  transport  of  the  spider  ia 
effected.  Not  merely  do  spidm  run  upon  the 
earth  and  grass,  climb  upon  the  trees,  aim  skate 
upon  the  j^htest  layer  of  the  water  globules ; 
they  also  dive  into  the  water.  They  burrow  into 
the  earth,  and  they  move  about  in  the  air,  and 
how  they  do  these  things  are  puzzles  bi^Ung 
still  the  curiosity  of  naturalists. 

Mr.  ChartesDarwiu,  as  naturalist  of  the  Beadle, 
made  many  curious  observations  on  spiders,  and 
saw  such  struige  things  done  by  them,  tiiat  he 
imagines  th^  bare  some  niduuwn  poww  of 
makmg  themsdvea  wings  whenever  they  feel  the 
jieeA  of  them.  The  very  cnrioas  observations  <^ 
M.  Virey  seem  to  prove,  Mr.  Darwin  tiiinks,  that 
small  spiders  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  tranquil 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  web,  have  uie  power 
of  darting  through  the  air.  By  means  of  a  rapid 
vibration  <k  their  feet  they  walk  the  air.  On  se- 
veral occasion^  whoa  Uie  Beaf^e  was  witiun  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata,  the  rigging  was  coated  with 
the  web  of  the  gossamer  spider.  On  the  firstof 
November,  1833.  the  weather  having  been  fine 
and  clear,  the  morning  air  was  full  of  patches  of 
the  flocculent  web,  as  on  an  autumnal  day  in 
England.  The  ship  was  sixty  miles  distant 
from  tito  land  in  the  direction  of^a  steady  though 
light  breoe.  Yut  numbers  of  a  spider  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  lengUi,  and  of  a  dusky 
red  ecio\a,  were  attadied  to  the  webs.  There 
must  have  been  some  thousands  on  the  ship. 
The  litUe  spider  when  first  coming  in  contact 
wiUi.the  rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a  single 
thread,  and  not  on  the  flocculent  mass  produced 
apparently  by  the  entanglement  of  single  threads. 
Tlie  spiders  were  all  of  one  species,  but  of  both 
sexes,  and  were  accompanied  by  their  young 
ones,  which  were  distinguishable  by  their  smaller 
size  and  more  dusk^  colour.  This  httle  uronaut, 
aa  soon  as  be  arnved  on  board,  ran  about  very 
actively,  letting  himself  6tU  and  mountm^'  up 
again  and  making  a  small  but  very  irr^ular 
mesh  in  the  comers  between  the  ropes.  It 
could  mn  with  ease  on  the  surface  of  the  wtUr. 
When  disturbed  it  lifted  up  its  fore-legs  in  the 
attitude  of  attention.  On  first  boarding  the  ship, 
these  spiders  seemed  very  thirs^,  and,  with  their 
lower  ]aw9  pushed  out,  drank  water  eagerly. 
Mr.  Darwin  fancies  this  was  because  they  had 
paued  through  a  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere ; 
out  we  have  kept  and  fed  spiders,  and  we  know 
that  th^  are  thirsty  animals  whidi  ei^y  a  few 
drops  of  water  every  day.  While  watefing  some 
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ttst  were  suspended  by  a  sinftle  thread,  be 
■even]  times  ooserred  that  the  slightest  breath 
1   of  air  bore  them  awa;  in  a  horizontal  line  out  of 
I   i^t.   Mr.  Darwin  repeatolly  saw  this  kind  of 
I   spider,  haring  crawled  up  to  an  eminence,  elevate 
I   iU  thdosteo,  send  forth  a  thread,  and  then  sail 
I   awaj  with  noaocountaUe  rapidity.  He  thought, 
hat  be  is  sot  snre,  that,  before  starting,  the 
spider  connected  its  legs  together  with  the  most 
deUcate  threads.   One  day  wbea  at  Santa  7^,  a 
Sfuder  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
resemUing  a  citigrade,  and  ^uite  different  there- 
lon  from  the  gossamer  spider,  while  standing 
apm  the  summit  of  a  post,  darted  forth  three 
I  or  foor  threads  from  ils  spinners.   These  glit- 
I  lering  in  the  sunshine,  might  be  compared  to 
I   taja  of  light;  tfaey-were  not,  however,  straight, 
;  bat  m  andnlatioos,  like  a  film  of  silk  blown  by 
I  the  wind.  They  were  more  than  a  yard  tn  length, 
I  and  diverged  in  an  ascending  direction.  The 
,  siHder  thai  suddenly  let  go  its  hold,  and  was 
I  qiuc^y  bonw  out  of  sight.   The  day  was  hot 

I  aad  cdm,  bat  the  atmosphere  can  never  be  so 
tnaqnil  aa  not  to  affectaTane  so  delioi^  as  the 

I I  thread  of  a  spider's  web.  The  effect  of  a  current 
I  of  heated  air  is  evident  when  we  look  either  at 

I  the  shadow  itf  an  object  cast  on  a  bank,  or  over 

I I  a  IcTel  plain  at  a  distant  landmark,  and  this 
1 1  current  vonld  probabljT  be  sufficient  to  carry 

with  it  so  lieht  an  obiect  as  the  little  spider 
'  with  its  thread. 

I      The  habit  of  sailing  throngh  the  air  is  pro- 
baUy  as  characteristic  of  certain  species  as 
that  of  diving  is  of  the  silvery  spider  of  the 
ponds.    Dpon  the  whole,  Mr.  Charles  Dar- 
'    win.  deena  it  probable  that  these  tiny  aero- 
I    uiits  do  tie  their  feet  with  fine  lines  form- 
I  ing  aitifictal  wings,  and  "regrets  he  did  not 
,-  dtfennine  the  ^oxnt  wiUi  acenracy,  fbr  it 
would  be  carious  if  a  spider  should  be  able  to 
take  flight  by  the  aid  of  temporary  wiogs." 
I   AectHding  to  Ur.  filackwell  (in  the  part  of 
I   bis  woric  on  British  and  Irish  Spiders  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  Ray  Society),  if  we  have 
l'  ondeistood  that  gentleman  correctly,  these  tem- 
'  pormry  wings  made  bj  the  spiders  have  been 
I  oescrued  to  be  threads  of  viscous  matter  spread 
l!  ont  into  a  sort  of  ribbon,  serving  as  a  sail  or 
r  float  for  the  tinv  aerial  vovagers. 
'    ^  Mr.  BlaekwelL  denies  that  spiders  can  dart 
I  fiaes  from  their  spinners.   He  emphatically 
says  they  are  utteny  ino^ble  of  it.  Many 
hUd^ent  natunlist^  he  ctmtinues,  maintain 
,  the  ofHoion  that  spiders  can  forcibly  propel 
'  or  dart  oat  lines  from  the  spinners;  but 
I  when  placed  on  twigs,  set  apart  in  glass 
I    Teasels  with  perpen^ctUar  sides,  containing 
I,  Wtex  enongh  to  immerse  their  base  com- 
I  pletely,  all  the  efforts  they  make  to  escape 
,  nniformly  prove  unavailing  in  a  still  atmo- 
I  sphue.   Hnwever,  should  the  individual  thus 
I  iosalated  be  ezpo^  to  a  current  of  air,  either 
naturally  or  utificially  produced,  the  abdo- 
I  Ben  is  immediately  turned  in  the  direction  of 

I  the  breeze,  and  the  viscid  secretion  being  carried 

II  out  in  a  line  by  the  current,  it  becomes  con- 
'!  KCtcd  with  some  object  in  the  vicinity  and  en- 


ables them  to  regain  their  liberty.  When 
the  air  is  undistorbed  they  cannot,  but  in 
an  inhabited  foom  thev  can,  {>erform  this 
operation  without  difficntlty,  the  air  being  E^i- 
tated. 

Such  is  the  decided  deliverance  of  Ur.  Black- 
well  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  have 
performed  the  experiment  he  sngg^ts,  and  ob- 
tained exactly  contrary  results.  Many  jears 
ago  we  collected  all  the  spiders  we  could  find  in 
the  old  castle  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  and  put 
them  on  the  bottoms  of  up-tamed  teacups,  placed 
in  saucers  full  of  water.  Most  of  the  spiders  did 
precisely  what  Mr.  Blackwell  describes^  and 
showed  themselves  incapable  of  escaping  from 
their  insulated  elevation,  without  the  aid  of  a  cur- 
rent ;  but  one  individual  astonished  us.  He  put 
ont  a  thread  in  a  atnught  horizontal  line,  a  thread 
some  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  slowly  turning 
his  abdomen  in  all  directions,  made  the  thread 
box  the  compass,  as  the  sailors  say.  We  were  too 
;oung,  too  ignorant,  and  too  far  from  boolu,  to 
ascertain  the  species  to  vidA  this  individnal  be- 
lon^ied.  Bttt  it  proves  that  there  are  spiders 
whxdk  can  do  somethingmore  than  put  forth  fila- 
ments upon  the  currents  of  the  air,  for  it  proves 
th&t  they  can  stiffen  their  threads  for  special 
purposes. 

Until  the  other  day  we  knew  of  no  testimony 
corroboratory  of  these  observations,  but  we  find 
them  confirmed  by  other  observers,  and  by  autho- 
rities no  less  illustrious  than  Latreille  and  Lister. 
In  t  he  edition  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1833,  Jjatreille  says :  "Lister 
has  asserted,  that  the  spiders  ejacab^  and  dart 
ont  their  tlireads  in  the  same  manner  as  Uie  por- 
oupines  shoot  out  their  quills,  with  this  dimr- 
ence,  that  the  latter  weuons,  acooxding  to  the  [lo- 
polar  opinion,  are  detaobed  from  the  body,  while 
in  the  spider  these  threads,  though  pushed  to  a 
distance,  remain  attached  to  the  animal.  Tias 
feat  has  been  considered  impossible.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  seen  threads  issuing  from  the 
nipples  of  some  crab  spiders  (Ihomisi)  di- 
rected in  a  right  line,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
movable  radii  when  the  animal  moved  circu- 
larly." 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary  statements  re- 
specting the  faculty  possessed  by  certain  spiders 
or  darting  forth  thretuls,  are  to  be  found  in  a  work 
entitled  Experimental  Researches,  pabiished 
by  a  Mr.  John  Mniray,  a  fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian, Linusan,  Horticultural,  Oeologicalf 
Wemerian,  and  Meteorological  Sodeties.  The 
ascent  of  the  spider,  this  writer  believes,  will  be 
found  connected  with  the  meteorology  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  observation  of  its  curious 
habits  will  lead  to  some  useful  practical  results. 
The  oil  of  a  particular  lamp  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustace  at  Paris  being  consumed,  and  the  lamp 
extinguished  every  morning,  the  sexton  watched, 
sitting  up  aeveraJ  nights,  and  at  last  saw  a 
spider  of  enormous  size  descend  the  cliain  or 
cord  and  drink  up  all  the  oil.  A  spider  of 
immense  size  was  detected,  also  feeding  on  the 
oil  of  a  lamp,  in  tlie  cathednd  of  Milan.  When 
taken  and  weighed,  this  spider  is  said  to  have 
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weidied  four  poundB !  No  wonder  it  iras  sent  to 
theltnperiul  Museum  at  Vienna! 

From  liis  own  obsnvaliona  on  th«  spider 
which  he  calls  Aranea  aiSronautica,  Mr.  Mom.; 
suggests  tliat  it  ma;  be  used  as  a  barometM*. 
If  the  weather  be  likely  to  become  luny,  windy, 
or  the  like,  tl>e  spider  fixes  the  tenninatmff 
threads  by  vhicli  tlie  entire  web  is  suspended, 
nnusuallj  short,  and  in  this  state  awaita  the 
impending  cliange.  On  the  other  hand,  if  thcK 
threads  be  long  the  weather  will  be  propor- 
tionally severe  for  a  week  or  more.  If  the 
spiders  be  completely  inactire,  rain  will  likely 
follow,  but  if  during  the  prcTOleiice  of  rain  their 
wonted  activity  be  resumed,  this  rain  may 
be  considered  as  of  short  duration,  and  to  be 
quickly  followed  by  fair  and  constant  weather. 
Spiders  make  alterations  in  ttieir  webe  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  these  changes  be 
obserred  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  tbtiy  indicate  a  clear  and  pleasant 
night. 

Swammer^am  and  De  Geer  lidicnled  the 
notion  of  spiders  flying ;  but  Dr.  Martin-  Lister 
called  aispecies  of'^  spider  which  he  dtsco«red 
and  descritied,  on  account  of  its  powers  of  flight, 
*'  the  bird."  Forour  part,  we  believe  that  when 
scientific  men  understand  thoroughly  the  aerial 
locomotion  of  spiders,  meobaniciu  men  will  not 
be  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  aerostation. 
Maxi  is  a  win^ess  biped,  who  is  trying  to  travel 
through  the  air,  and  he  may  get  useful  hints 
ftom  a  knowledge  o(  how  the  wingless  octopods 
do  it.  Dr.  Eulse  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  observed  tliat  spiders  could  dart  their 
threade  into  the  air.  Dr.  Martin  Lister  on 
several  occasions  saw  his  Inrd-spider  pulling  in 
its  long  thread  with  its  fbre-feet,  forming  thus  a 
haXL  or  air-balloon  of  flake.  Chw  day,  when  the 
air  was  full  of  these  spider-balloons,  he  found 
them  still  above  him,  although  he  bad  mounted 
to  the  top  of  thehigbeststeeple  of  York  Minster. 
They  can  squirt  out  their  threads  with  remaric- 
able  force.  These  faculties  are  common  to 
several  spedes  of  spiders!  Of  one  species  he 
says  it  is  an  excellent  rope-dancer,  wonderfiilly 
delighted  with  darting  its  threads,  asceadiog 
and  descending  and  sailing  in  the  air,  balanciDg 
itself  br  closing  its  legs  together,  and  promoting 
and  directing  ita  course  as  ii  nature  had  furniahea 
it  with  wings  or  oars. 

John  Hunter  denies  that  spfders  hare  air-cells, 
or  anythins  resembling  the  air-^acks  by  whidi 
fishes  regulate  their  specific  gravity ;  and  he 
Would  be  a  narrow-minded  physiologist  who 
should  forget  that  Nature  uses  a  great  variety 
of  instnimeiits  to  work  her  ends.  But  the  fact 
IB  Uiey  do  it;  and  the  puzzle  is  how  they  doit  P 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  use  the  word 
**  diariot,"  and  ask  what  occasions  the  spiders 
to  mount  their  chariots  and  seek  the  clouds  P 
But  the  word  is  nsed  withont  warrant,  for  no 
one  professes  ever  to  ha\T  seen  anytliing  like  a 
spider-chariot.  There  are  swimmcTs  who  send 
up  kites,  and  then  lloat  considerable  distance^ 
drawn  by  the  breeze  upon  tlie  sarface  of  the 
summer  sea.   Hay  not  certain  spiders  have  a 


similar  oontrrvsncef  Certain  tiny  black  and 
grey  spiders,  which  in  7ane  last  alighted  on  oar 
coat-sleeve  and  escaped  from  our  fingers,  first 
let  themselves  fall  some  six  or  eig|fat  inches  aas- 
pended  by  a  thread,  and  then  rose  till  the  line 
was  on  a  level  with  the  finger,  when  they 
loosened  the  thread  from  tlie  flngw  and  floated 
away-  horizontally  upon  the  breeze :  as  if  a  man 
who  could  not  swim  were  to  uncoil  a  string  or 
cliKin  of  bladders,  and  then  unhooking  it  from 
its  holdfast,  were  to  float  away  upon  the  swiftly* 
Sowing  tide.  But  different  species  have  dilfe-  ! 
rent  ways.  "We  have  seen  cobwebs  round  like  j 
balloons,  or  funnel-shaped  like  parachutes,  de-  i 
scending  from  the  skies  and  falling  upon  the 
stubble-Selds.  On  examining  these  collapsed 
balloons  or  parachutes,  we  have  fotuid  a  small 
red  spider  within. 

Tlie  mnge  of  our  vtaton  np  into  tSie  blue  is 
very  limited,  and  we  know  very  little  as*  yet  in 
reference  to  what  is  going  on  iben.  .On  the 
19th  of  Jnly,  18S8,  tl»  annivosarj  of  the  royal 
coronation,  the  yeomani7  were  drawn  up  m  the 
market-place  at  Kidderminster  and  fired  a 
salute,  which  brouglit  down  a  Avwer  of  very  . 
many  afiri^  spidera.   The  explosions  of  gun-  i 
powder  had  made  the  onrrents  of  air  on  whidi  ; 
the  spiders  floated,  too  light  to  bear  iiiar 
weiriit. 

iSr.  John  Murray  says  he  pat  an  air-spider  ; 
into  water  at  the  temperature  of  ninety-four 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  after  remaining  at  the 
bottom,  sometimes  at  rest  and  sometimes  active,  , 
it  projected  a  thread  upward  and  wound  itself,  | 
sailor-hke,  resting  occasionally,  to  the  surface. 
One  of  these  spiden  hj  oandlelight  darted  in- 
Btantaneonsly  a  thread  io  the  oeiling  of  a  room 
&ffht  feet  hif^,flt  an  angle  of  about  eighty  degrees 
with  the  iKmnm.   "  During  m^  stay  at  Chester,  i 
while  I  was  experimoating  with  an  aeronautic  I 
spider,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  in  another  place,  '[ 
"  daring  a  warm  day  and  brilliant  snndiine  aboat 
noon  ;  my  room  door  was  ajar,  and  the  insect  in  ; 
the  atk  or  propeUiog  its  threads  in  all  directions, 
suddenly  datted  one  towards  the  door,  in  the 
direction  of  the  influx-current,  perfectly  hori-  ■ 
zontal,  and  in  length  ten  feet.   The  angle  of  ; 
vision  being  particulariy  favourable  I  observed  > 
an  extraordinary  aura  or  atmosphere  round  the 
thread  which  I  cannot  doubt  was  electric**  .; 
**1%epointof  a  gold  wire  was  brought  near  to  | 
the  Tcrticnl  thread  in  (me  experiment  above  the   ;  | 
spider  in  the  act  of  escaping  to  the  ceiling  of  ' 
tbe  nmm.   It  evidratly  disconcerted  its  pro-  ' 
gross,  and  the  aninial  seemed  agitated  and  un- 
able to  ascend.   On  removing  the  point  the  . 
insect  soon  made  its  escape.'    On  the  4th  of  i 
August,  1823,  at  three  p.m.,  thermometer  sixty-  [ 
six  degrees,  the  ascent  was  slow  and  beaatiful,  | 
the  Utile  aeronaut  rising  regolarfy  in  the  vertical   | , 
plane.   It  vanished  at  a  hciglit  of  at  least  thirty  j 
feet.    The  friction  sustained  ia  its  sudden  pro- 
pairion  tlirourii  the  lur,  would  alone  invest  the 
thread  with  efectricity :  for  a  fibre  of  very  fine 
spun  glass  snddenlj  arawn  upward,  has  been 
seen  to  remain  vertical  and  found  to  be  elec- 
trical.   Mr.  John  Mumj  mcBtions  iSr.  T. 
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Hopkiiis,  of  Kiddenninster,  and  Mr.  T.  Brown, 
of  Circneester,  as  pereons  to  whom,  among 
sereral  others,  be  tvpeatedlj  exkibited  the  phe- 
nomena he  desmbes.  Moreover,  bis  statements 
seem  less  improbtdile  if  we  rememher  the 
batter^  trick  of  the  Japanese  conjurors.  The 
;  coi^nror  twists  a  bit  of  pa^r  into  the  form  of  a 
II  Mimijt  vhidi  by  means  of  a  couple  of  fans 
,1  be  MiidB  ffittioff  abont  in  a  room  from  ftower  to 
•I  flower.  Hb  nSkxa  a  second  bntterfl^,  and  It  is 
j   ami  pE^jing  with  the  other;  and  then  he  lets 
j:  loose  a  flock  of  butterflies.  Thich,  after  flying 
■   ^xmt  and  plapag  vith  each  other,  fln^l;  settle 
npan  tbe  flowen. 

A  nunmai^  of  results  irbich  appear  to  be 
ptoTcn : — Spiders  cu  dart  out  stiff  tJlireads  with- 
1  ont  the  aid  of  enrrents  of  air.  l%ere  are  spidera 
''  which  can  put  forth  a  stiff  thread  in  a  horizontal 
l'  direction,  and  box  tbe  compass  with  it :  there 
j,  are  certaia  species  of  spiders  which  can  sail 
;)  npon  tbe  breezes  by  means  of  a  float  of  fila- 
;l  meots.  And  tliere  are  spiders  which  travel  in 
'  the  skies,  li^  means  of  baltoeiis,  which  they 
I;  make  itf  sOk,  and  infla^  and  regulate,  and 
direct. 


I  AND  BSS  GANO. 

'  THoroH  it  is  now  sixty  years  ago,  tbere  are 
,  trarellen  jet  alive  who,  going  by  stage-coach 
'  from  Cork,  to  Tra1ee>  have  seen  the  eight  skulls 
t.  that  were  stack  on  spikes  on  the  roof  of  the 
I  market-botue  in  tbe  town  of  Miicroom,  in  the 
' '  baroDj  of  Moakerry . 

People  did  not  like  to  talk  about  tbe  skulls. 
When  qaestwned,  the  countxy  pecrole  said 
•  they  were  the  murderers  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son;" bat  no  more  could  be  got  out  of 
them.   The  skulls  were  a  source  of  disgust 
ad  boRor  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  2^kcroom,  and 
to  aB  the  conntiy  nnmd.  They  bad  not  been 
i;  flabjeeted  to  a^y  ^rerioua  proceBSk  as  was 
'   nyJly  tbe  esse  wi^  tile  horrible  remains 
,  of  tmton^  beads  and  members,  ordered  to 
I    be  eiposed.   These  heads  bad  been  put  over 
;1  the  marlut-lurase  at  Macroom  jost  as  they 
;   wtxe  struck  btm  the  bodies  to  whieh  tbej 
bdcmged. 

Above  one  of  the  beads  there  was  nailed  a  hand, 
'    severed  at  tbe  wrist,  and  the  si^ht  of  the  half* 
Ueadwd  skulb  was  hideous.    Tliey  cowed  the 
people  and  struck  more  fear  of  the  law  into  their 
oearts  than  as  many  regiments  of  dragoons.  Tliat 
part  (tf  tbe  country,  for  many  years  after  the  event 
that  gaTe  lise  to  this  spectacle,  was  the  most 
peaooUe  district  in  Ireland.   The  fate  of  ttie 
"mwdciere  of  Ur.  Ubitcbiitson"  was  a  very 
<  dbctive  terror  to  evil-doers.  But  who  were 
,  they?  and  what  was  the  story P   Here  it  is: 
j    lor  tboni^  people  would  not  tell  it^  it  is  i»i 
ji  neord  ia  the  criminal  trials. 

Mr.  HatdiinsoB  was  an  amiable  and  worthy 
■an,  wlio  lived  at  a  bouse  called  Codrum, 
aboat  a  nule  oat  of  the  market-town  of  Mar 
croMD.    It  stood  in  its  own  plantation,  on  a 
.  naiag  grosiu^  vitb  a  lawn  oefoEo  it,  dotted 


with  ornamental  trees,  and  adorned  with  fair 
beds  of  flowers.  Colonel  Halcliinson  was  a  man 
of  property  ;  he  belonged  to  what  was  called  a 
"  new  family,"  but  he  was  much  respected 
by  the  tteiglibonrin?  gentry ;  the  poor  people 
were  fond  of  him,  tor  ne  was  an  excellent  and 
charitable  man.  In  1783,  be  had  held  a  commis- 
sion ia  tbe  Irish  Volunteers,  and  when  they 
were  disbanded  title  of  "colonel**  was  al- 
lowed to  most  of  tbe  ofllcers.  Colonel  Hatchin- 
500*8  sister  resided  with  blm,  and  he  Imd  one 
man-servant.  Although  he  was  popular,  he 
was  nevertheless  an  active  magistrate,  and  had 
been  so,  in  the  famous  year  '98 ;  but  no  barm 
had  ever  been  done  to  bim  or  his  property.  It 
was  his  habit  to  sit  up  reading  late  at  night, 
and  the  light  in  his  bedi-oom  could  be  seen  at 
all  hours.  He  was  known  to  have  much  valu- 
able property  in  tbe  house;  but  be  took  no 
extra  precaution. 

One  mwTiing,  early  in  the  summer  oi  the 
year  1800,  the  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into 
commotion  by  the  report  that  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son had  been  murdered  in  the  niglit.  Some 
labourers  passing  to  their  work  saw  the  large 
kitchen  window,  in  tbe  &ont  of  the  boose, 
completely  Bmashed.  Going  ap  to  learn  what 
bad  happened,  tbey  found  the  shutt-er  broken 
in,  the  front  _  door  open,  and  the  body  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson  lying  dead  and  stiff  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  with  a  wound  through  his 
heari.   Shot  dead,  as  was  supposed. 

None  of  the  inmates  could  f^ve  any  account 
of  the  matter.  Miss  Hutchinson  could  only  say 
that  she  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
kitchen  window  being  smashed  in,  and  the  sound 
of  several  persons  rushing  into  the  house.  In 
her  firiglit  she  left  her  bed  and  hid  behind  a  large 
press,  up-stairs  in  a  garret,  and  had  not  ventured 
out  till  long  after  all  was  quiet.  Been,  the 
man-servant,  stammered  and  looked  exceediogly 
guilty ;  but  could  give  no  information.  He  de- 
clared he  was  very  deaf,  and  had  not  heard  any- 
thing whatever  during  the  night ;  that  be  had 
been,  besides,  fast  asleep.  Uf  course,  be  was 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
custody ;  but  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him. 
All  the  neighbouring  gentry  belonged  to  the 
yeomanry  corps — Catholics  as  well  as  Protea- 
tauta — and  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
not  to  rest  until  the  murderers  were  dis- 
covered. 

A  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  any  information  that  could  lead  to  their  de- 
tection. One  remarkable  thing  was,  that,  although 
a  handsome  looking-ghiss  had  been  broken,  and 
some  furniture  pulled  about,  nothing  tmd  been 
stolen.  SttsiHcion  at  last  feU  on  a  man  named 
Malacbi  Duggan.  Ha  was  a  &rmer  of  the 
better  class ;  superior  to  the  common  peasantry 
in  education  ana  intel^ence,  as  well  as  in  posi* 
tion.  He  bore,  however,  a  very  bad  cbaractec. 
In  appearance  he  was  the  type  of  a  ruffian ;  of 
eigautio  stature,  aud  strong  in  proportion; 
his  counteuance  was  brutal  and  ferocious,  with 
a  dash  of  cunning  which  made  it  more  repulsive; 
oddly  enoa^«  he  was  in  great  request  in  tbe 
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neighbourhood  as — ajaryman!  People  who  had 
&  cause  in  oourt  used  to  oribe  him  to  be  on  the 

tor;,  and  if  he  were  satisfied  with  the  amoant, 
le,  possibly,  also  bribed  the  sammoniiig  officer. 
He  tben  almys  either  tired  out,  or  bullied, 
or  over  -  persuaded,  his  fellow -jurors.  When 
the  officers  went  to  his  house,  accompanied 
by  scTeral  magistrates,  they  found  him  at 
home.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  bat 
treated  the  charjp  lifchtt^.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates advised  him  to  gire  orders  about  liis 
farm,  as  he  would  be  away  a  long  time. 

"  Sure  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  conple  of 
days,  at  furthest,"  said  he. 

"It  will  be  more  than  two  days,  or  two  weeks, 
or  two  years,"  said  the  mu^trate. 

Malaohi  dinuwed  his  shoulders,  wdeted  his 
na^  to  be  saddled,  and  he  cat  a  lon^  willow 
switch  for  the  puipose  of  urging  on  his  horse. 
He  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  anything  passing 
round  him,  but  rode  on  in  silence,  with  the  end 
of  this  rod  in  his  mouth.  He  continued  to  bite 
it,  and  when  he  and  his  escort  arrived  at  Ma- 
croom,  a  distance  of  only  three  miles,  the  willow 
switch  was  bitten  to  within  an  inch  of  the  end. 
He  had  been  considering.  He  ofiFered  to  turn 
informer  if  he  might  be  assured  of  the  three 
hundred  pounds  offered  for  reward.  Hia  offer 
was  accepted,  and  Malachi  Dug^n  stated  that 
on  the  night  in  question  fourteen  men,  under 
his  ordns,  assembled  and  went  in  a  body  to 
attack  Codrom,  with  the  intention  of  plunder- 
ing whatever  they  could  carry  off,  but  with- 
out anv  design  to  barm  Colonel  Hutcliinson. 
Colonel  Hutchinson  was  sitting  up  reading  as 
usual,  and,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  tiie  window 
smashed  and  the  shutter  broken  in,  he  imme- 
diately came  down  stairs  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  found  the  hall  filled  with  men, 
some  of  whom  were  armed ;  amongst  them  he 
saw  his  own  gamekeeper,  named^facCarthy, 
and  incautiously  exclaimed : 
"  Are  vou  here,  MacCarthy  ?" 
Mahichi  Dn^an,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  at 
once  called  out : 
"  MacCarthy,  do  your  duty." 
The  mmekeeper  raised  his  gun  and  fired. 
Colonel  HatchinMm  fell  dead.  The  sight  of  his 
dead  body  struck  tiinn  with  panic,  and  they 
hastily  left  the  house,  taking  nothing  with  them. 
Malachi  Duggan  gave  the  names  of  all  the  men 
who  had  been  wiw  him.  The  magistrates  and 
gentry  immediately  began  a  strict  search,  but  the 
criminals,  as  soon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  Malachi 
had  turned  Informer,  took  to  the  hills  and  con- 
cealed themselves — all  the  country  people  of 
course  assisting  and  aiding  them.  Tiie  county  of 
Cork  was  at  that  period  under  martial  law.and  the 
Cork  yeomanry  were  a  formidable  body.  They 
were  determined  that  the  murderers  of  Colond 
Hutchinson  should  not  escape,  and  they  hunted 
down  all  the  peasants  suspected  of  ginng  than 
shelter.  One  day  they  were  on  the  track  of 
some  of  tho  mnnlerers;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
a  mountain  hamlet  had  aided  their  escape. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  on  the  spot.  The 
cabins  were  searobed;.  every  article  of  for- 
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nitnre  was  dragged  out,  piled  in  a  bei^  and 
then  set  on  fire ;  the  wretched  owners  standing 
round,  not  daring  to  say  a  word.  One  of  the 
soldiers,  separated  from  the  ranks,  searching  an 
outhonse,  found  a  feather-bed  carefully  oon- 
cealed.  He  was  draf^^ing  this  poorbed  tosharft 
the  Me  of  the  rest,  when  the  captain,  a  man 
of  humanity,  cried  out : 

"  No,  gentlemen ;  these  wretched  people  have 
suffered  enough ;  let  us  leave  them  at  least  this 
bed." 

As  he  spoke,  a  ball  whizzed  past,  grazing  his 
ear.    Turning  round,  a  puff  of  white  smoke  was 
seen  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  "behind  them.  Im- 
mediately, he  and  two  other  gentlemen  galloped 
to  the  spot,  feeling  sure  they  had  come  upon 
the  criminals.   They,  however^  found  only  two  I 
peasants,  who  had  no  connexion  irith  Dui^an  f 
or  his  gang.    They  belonged  to  the  village,  } 
and,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  destruction  < 
of  their  goods,  had  fired  the  shot.  They 
were  immediately  seized,  and  dragged  to  the  i 
prison  of  Macroom.   They  were  tried,  not  for  'i 
firing  on  the  yeomamy,  out  for  helping  and  | 
biding  the  murderers,  and  thejr  were  condemned  i 
to  be  transported.    Their  trial  and  sentence  : 
made  a  great  aensation.   When  they  were  on  \ 
board  the  hulks,  all  their  relations  and  friends 
came  in  a  body  to  the  court-house,  and  offered, 
if  tliese  two  men  were  restored  to  tlieir  familiesr 
that  the  whole  country  should  join  to  hunt 
down  Uie  murderers  and  g^ve  thwn  up  to  jus- 
tice.  After  some  ocmaidaation  this  offer  was 
accepted. 

The  men  were  pardoned,  sent  back  to  their 
homes,  and  the  pc^;]^  of  the  county  began  to 
keep  their  word.  Tne  murderers  now  1«1  the 
lives  of  hunted  wolves,  and  endured  fearful 
hardships.  Winter  was  approadiing,  and  they  < 
did  not  dare  to  enter  a  cabin;  every  one  waa 
against  them.  Two  contrived  to  escape  ta 
America;  but  the  others  wandered  about 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Glenfesk,  hiding  under 
rocks,  not  daring  to  kindle  a  fire.  At  length 
the  people  pretended  to  become  friendly  to 
them :  some  villagers  invited  them  to  come  to 
a  supper  in  a  bu^  where  they  declared  tbev 
wonuf  be  safe.  The  men,  more  than  half-  i 
famished,  came  down  from  the  mountains,  but 
refused  to  enter  any  building,  lest  they  should 
be  surprised;  they  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  began  to  eat  voraciously.  The  peasants  fell 
upon  them,  disarmed  them,  and  nive  them  up 
to  justice.  The  trial  came  on.  Malachi  Boggan 
swore  to  them  all,  gave  a  circumstautial  ac- 
count of  the  murder,  and  seemed  utterly  callous 
to  his  own  infamy.  One  of  the  men  was 
his  own  cousin,  named  John  Duggan,  a  stone- 
mason. This  man  was  not  destitute  of  the 
family  cunning ;  he  declared  that  Colonel 
Hutchinson  hM  not  been  shot  at  all ;  that  if 
the  body  could  be  seen,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  wound  had  beoi  made  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  that  the  end  of  his  chisel  would  fit 
the  wound;  therefore,  all  that  Mahusfai  swore  | 
about  dischai;^!^  the  gun  waa  a  lie.  This  i 
circumstantial  statement  rather  shook  the  jury,  j 
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'  Tkt  bodj  vBs  disinterred  and  examined, 
i   lliTee  bnllets  and  a  brace  of  slugs  were 

fimsd  behind  the  heart.  This  at  once  settled 
I  the  matter.  The  prisoners  wereall  sentenced  to  be 
!  haoged,  and  their  heads  lo  be  exposed  on  spikes 
'  roond  the  maricet-honse — MacCarthy,  the  game- 
I   keeper,  as  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,  was  to 

hare  his  hand  struck  off  and  s^xed  above  his 
I  head. 

The  prisoners  were  to  be  execated  at  Ma- 
eroom,  and  lihej  vere  convejed  from  Cork  in 
an  open  cart :  tbehan^;mBn — a'hideons  person— 
clothed  for  the  occasion  in  brigtit  green,  wilb 
a  belt  on  which  was  printed,  in  large  letters, 
"  Erin  go  Bragh" — to  show  what  Erin  go  Bragh 
principtes  led  to. 

The  priests  were  removed  from  the  criminals 
when  they  had  performed  about  half  the  jonrnej, 
in  order  that  the  people,  sedng  them  die  with- 
out the  consolation  of  retigiou,  might  be  struck 
with  greater  awe.   One  of  the  criminals  was 

?uite  a  young  boy,  cousin  to  the  gamekeeper, 
[e  protested  he  was  innocent,  and  that  the 
-worst  thing  he  had  ever  done  was  stealing  some 
hens' ^|gs  from  his  mother.  It  was  the  general 
impression  thai  he  mu  innocent,  but  that 
Do^an  had  sworn  against  him,  in  order  not  to 
leave  one  of  die  family  alive,  who  might  take 
revenge  upon  him.  When  the  cart  and  the 
wretched  men  arrived  at  a  grove  of  trees  at 
the  entrance  of  Macroom,  they  were  halted.  A 
beam  was  laid  between  two  trees,  and  two  of 
the  men  were  hanged,  one  at  each  end :  their 
eompanioQS  looking  on,  and  the  people  stand* 
ing  D5  in  silence.  When  all  had  saffered,  the 
hangman  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence,  though  even  his  callous  feelings 
revolted  agamst  it,  and  he  required  copious 
draughts  of  whisky  to  carry  him  through  it. 
Tbe  sight  of  eight  heads  struck  a  great  deal 
Muce  tenor  into  the  people  than  we  execu- 
tion. 

As  for  llalachi  Duggan,  the  captain  of  the 
nng,  and  treacberons  mformer,  he  received  the 
uiree  hundred  pounds  promised,  and  returned  to 
his  ^ffl.  The  neighbouring  gentry  endeavoured 
to  countenance  him,  but  he  was  quite  brutalised, 
and  bad  no  feelings  of  sbame.  The  first  day  on 
which  he  i^peared  in  Macroom,  he  looked  np  to 
the  heads  and  said,  "  Ho !  ho !  some  of  my 
sclera  are  up  there,  set  in  array.  It  is  th^  best 
place  for  the  rascals." 
■      He  sorvtved  the  trial  many  years,  and  died  in 
I   Ills  bed  at  last;  bat  Lis  memory  is  held,  even  yet, 
I   in  the  deepest  execration,  in  that  part  of  the 
eoontry.   Of  tiiis  there  was  a  curious  instance 
not  more  &an  twt^e  or  fourteen  years  ago.  A 
KCDtlnoan  Uring  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
aistanoB  from  Cwk,  had  sevra^d  servants.  One 
of  them  was  a  very  nice  young  ffirl,  namedDug- 
.;   K*n,  n  fitf-away  cousin  of  the  horrible  Malachi. 
^ere  was  a  dispute  about  some  trifling  matter, 
and  one  of  the  other  savants  said  to  Duggan, 
;|    "  We  shall  really,  miss,  bo  obliged  to  call  you 
J    Haladu."  The  poor  girl  did  not  answer  a  word, 
but  that  very  evening  left  her  pUce  and  set  off 
,   to  walk  hone  to  Cork,  a  diswooe  of  five^nd- 


twenty  miles,  so  disgraceful  was  the  imputation 
of  belonging  ever  remotely  to  the  treacherous 
informer. 


TAUSMANS  AND  AMULETS. 

Talisuaks  have  been  made  familiar  to  most 
English  readers  through  the  Arabian  Nights. 
By  the  occult  virtue  of  these  mysterious  chums, 
von  may  keep  a  Genie  corked  up  for  ages  in  a 
brass  casket,  or  carry  him  about  with  yon  in  a 
ring,  or  bind  him  to  jonr  service  in  any  enter- 
prise on  which  you  may  think  fit  to  embark. 
All  Oriental  races  have  a  great  notion  of  the 
power  thus  acquired,  and  the  belief  lasts  to  this 
da^  among  the  nations  of  Asia.  But  the  super- 
stition has  prevailed  in  the  West  also,  and  it  is 
hardly  extinct  among  ourselves  even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  cramp-bone  which  old  wo- 
men keep  in  their  pockets  as  a  preservative 
against  muscular  spasms — the  horse-shoe  which 
agriculturists  nail  over  the  doors  of  houses 
and  barns,  to  keep  out  the  devil — the  child's 
caul  which  some  suppose  will  save  them  from 
shipwreck — the  coin  with  a  hole  ia  it  which  is 
thought  to  bring  luck—these  are  all  versions  of 
the  aaeiait  idoi  of  talismans  and  amulets ;  and  so 
are  the  relics  of  saints,  consecrated  Agnus  Deis, 
crosses,  ftc.,  of  the  Boman  Catholics.  Like 
other  absurdities  of  misdirected  faith,  the  belief 
has  at  length  fallen  (at  least  in  Europe)  to  a 
mere  extravagance  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant; 
but  at  one  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  most 
abstruse  speculations  of  the  learned;  and  many 
books  have  been  written  to  exponiul  the  mys- 
,  tery  to  uninitiated  minds. 

A  talisman,  according  to  the  definition  given 
by  the  author  of  an  old  book  called  The  Talis- 
mans Justified,  is  the  seal,  figure,  character,  or 
image,  of  a  celestial  sign,  constellation,  or  planet, 
engraved  on  a  sympautetic  stone^  or  on  a  metal 
correspondent  to  the  star,  in  a  time  convenient 
for  receiving  the  influences  of  that  star.  Tliu9, 
the  figure  of  a  seoi^ion,  made  under  the  sign 
Scorpio,  secures  the  possessor  from  the  bite  of 
that  animal.  The  similitude  of  Venus,  ei^raved 
on  the  first  face  of  Libra,  Fisces,  or  'Dturns, 
imparts  joy,  beautv,  and  strength  of  body,  to 
the  lucky  owner.  Honours  and  dignities  may 
be  easily  won  by  him  who  carries  about  his 
person  an  image  of  Jupiter  with  the  head  of  a 
ram,  on  silver,  or  on  a  white  stone.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  merchandise  or  in  gambling  (a  very 
invidious  linking  together  of  two  different  pur- 
suits), yoa  must  have  a  figure  on  silver  of  Mer- 
cury :  perhaps,  because  he  was  the  God  of  thieves. 
If  you  wish  to  be  brave  and  victorious,  engrave 
the  effigy  of  Mars  on  the  first  face  of  Scorpio : 
highly  recommended  to  Yolunteera.  And  to 
procure  the  favour  of  kings — which  is  certainly 
a  difficult  matter  without  some  help— yon  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  represent  the  sun  in  tbe 
likeness  of  a  king  sittii^  on  a  throne,  with  a 
lion  at  his  side;  takine  care  to  make  the  en- 
graving on  very  fine  gold  on  the  first  face  of  Leo. 
By  these  simple  means,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  a  man  may  do  for  himself,  without  ability, 
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mduatrr,  or  character,  or  aaj  itsiitaiica  Ixom 

nch  and  powerful  friends ! 

TliB  origin  of  many  of  tbe  traditions  con- 
cerning amulets  and  talismans  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Cabala  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  doctors 
affirm  that  Moses  performed  his  miracles  in 
Egrpt  by  virtue  of  a  talismanic  power  inherent 
in  1113  im,  whioh,  they  say,  was  made  on  the 
cvoiinj^  of  the  Sixth  Day  of  the  Creation,  and 
on  which  was  wonderfully  eneraved  Uie  most 
venerable  name  of  the  Deity,  Tetra{;Tammaton. 
TliB  miracles  were  marked  on  tliis  rod,  together 
with  God's  most  holv  name.  According  to  some 
authoritiea,  Moses  found  the  wand  in  Jethro's 
garden,  while  returning  thanks  for  his  deliver- 
ance out  of  iirison,  into  vhidi  he  had  been  cast 
by  his  father-in-law. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  between 
talismans  and  amulets ;  but  the  former  seem  to 
hare  possessed  more  important  and  awful  virtues 
than  the  latter.  Amulets  appear  to  have  been 
always  worn  about  the  person,  for  the  sake  of 
warmng  off  some  evil.  The  very  word  is  de- 
rived,  tnrongh  the  Latin,  from  the  Anbie  imu- 
l^,  something  suspended,  beoanse  these  charms 
were  hnng  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
autnent  Egyptians  oHen  wore  them  in  the  form 
of  mcklacas.  The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews- 
slips  of  parchment  on  which  passages  of  the 
liaw  were  written,  and  which  th^  hoond  about 
the  forehead  or  on  the  left  arm— came  in 
time  to  be  regarded  as  a  specie  of  amulets, 
possessing  a  sovereign  virtue  against  evil  spirits ; 
though  there  can  be  no  douot  that  they  were 
originally  worn  merely  as  an  ostentatious  ex- 
hibition  of  piety.  Eor  a  similar  reason,  subse- 
quently degenerating  into  a  magical  rite,  the 
Mahometans  have  at  all  times  oeen  fonid  of 
earring  about  with  them  short  sentences  from 
the  ]  Koran,  enclosed  in  small  silver  boxes;  and 
the  nriests  of  Morocco  sell  tiiese  precious  scraps 
to  t£e  negroes  of  Afria^  who  ealithem  Fetishes. 
The  early  Christians  fell  so  readily  into  the  pre- 
ruling  superstition,  tliat  tbe  practice  was  so- 
lemnly condemned  by  the  Cliurcn ;  and  the  clergy 
were  interdicted,  on  pain  of  deprivation  of  holy 
orders,  from  making  and  selling  charms.  The 
Gnostics — who  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  pro- 
fessors of  mysticism  ever  known — fonnd  sur- 
passing virtues  in  particular  atones  and  gema ; 
especifQl;ir  in  those  which  were  called  Abraxas, 
from  having  that  word  engraved  on  them.  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  baxl»roualy  compounded 
of  the  Greek  letters  forming  tlie  number  366, 
and  to  have  signified  the  Supreme  Deity,  who 
was  s«d  1^  those  heretics  to  preside  ovw  tbree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  other  Deities,  the  spirits  of 
as  many  worlds,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
da^  in  the  year.  Many  Abraxas  stones  are  still 
to  oe  found  in  tbe  cabinets  of  the  onrions.  Some 
appear  to  have  come  from  Egypt^  and  to  belong 
to  the  third  centurf^j  others  are  suspected  to 
have  been  made  during  the  middle  ages  in  SpMn, 
where  tlie  doctrines  ofthe  Gnostics  were  carried 
by  the  Frisdllianists ;  and  the  Alchemists  are 
thondit  to  have  manufactured  umilar  gems  to 
aid  tnem  in  tbdr  pursuit  of  oeeult  koowledse. 


These  atones  are  not  merely  engraved  with  the 
mysterious  word  Abraxas,  but  with  the  inefiabls' 
name  Jehovali^  and  with  figures  of  Isis  sitting 
on  a  lotos.  Apis  surrounded  with  stara,  mon- 
strous combinations  of  divers  iiwmwl%  and  other 
figures.  The  characters  are  geoer^y  Cireek, 
but  sometimes  Hebrew,  Coptic,  or  £truriaa; 
ocoasionally,  also,  they  are  of  an  utterly  inde- 
scribable and  mongrel  kind,  of  which  the  sense 
cannot  even  be  guessed. 

Similar  to  the  Alnaxas  charm  is  that  called 
Abracadabra.  The  word  is  said  to  be  Peniu, 
and  to  be  tbe  equivalent  of  Mitlira,  the  Sun-god. 
According  to  the  directions  of  Sereous  Sammo- 
nicns,  yon  are  to  write  the  letters  several  tiii»s 
over  on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  form  a  triangle  wnich  may  be  read  more  than 
one  way.  The  paper  must  then  be  folded  so  as 
to  oonceal  the  writing ;  stitched  into  the  ^pe 
of  a  oross  with  white  thread ;  worn  in  the  bosom 
for  nine  days,  suspended  by  a  linen  ribbon ;  and 
finally  thrown  in  dead  si&nce,  before  sunrise, 
into  a  stream  that  flows  eastward.  It  must  bs 
flnng  backward  over  the  shoulder;  and  you 
must  on  no  acooont  open  and  read  it>  "  or  all 
the  cliana  is  fled."  If,  however,  yon  ofaaerva 
all  the  required  conditions,  you  need  never 
su&r  long  front  a  fevor,  at  from  a  quartan  or 
semi-tertian  ague.  The  Abracadabim  is  a  oer- 
tain  cure. 

The  Romans  were  great  wearers  of  talismans 
and  amulets,  which  sometimes,  as  Fliny  relates, 
took  the  form  of  little  vessels  cut  ont  of  amber. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  coins  attributed  to  St. 
Helena,  tbe  mother  of  Constantino,  were  re- 
garded with  extreme  venemtiim ;  and  only  the 
other  day — viz.  in  the  year  1858 — a  set  of 
charms  was  advertised  for  sale,  including  some 
pieces  of  the  Atlantic  caUe. 

The  ancient  Jews  thought  Ii^hly  of  charmed 
riiun ;  and  Jemsatem  is  deBcribed  in  tlie  Bible 
as  decking  herself  with  the  earruigs  of  Baalim. 
Petnmins  Arbiter,  in  his  profligate  romance, 
speaks  of  one  of  bis  ehataotas— nn  old  libertine, 
named  Trimalchio — wearing  a  ring  of  gold  set 
with  stars  of  steel,  which  the  comnwitatora 
seem  to  regard  as  a  qtecies  of  taUsma%  beeanse 
the  Saomtiiraoians  made  rings  of  this  sort  with 
a  view  to  their  being  used  as  charms.  Bings 
have  at  all  times  and  in  tdl  countries  been  looked 
apoD  as  possessing  a  mystical  character.  A  circle 
is  the  most  simple  of  forms ;  yet  it  is  the  symbol 
of  Eternity.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  t^at 
rings  have  been  held  in  peculiar  solemnity 
At  any  rate,  there  are  more  marvellous  stories 
about  rings  than  aboat  any  other  article  of 
personal  adommeid.  The  Slave  of  the  Bing 
in  the  Arabian  story  of  Aladdin,  will  at  onoe 
occur  to  the  teadei^s  mind.  Solomon,  amongst 
liis  othti-  titles,  was  "Lord  of  the  magic  ring." 
Then  we  have  the  old  Greek  legend  ^  Gyges; 
the  rings  of  Exoestus,  the  Phooensian  tyrant, 
which  by  a  peculiar  noise  advised  him  u  the 

J regress  of  his  affaira ;  the  ring  of  Eleazar  the 
ew,  which,  as  Josephus  reports,  dispossessed 
sevu^  demoniacs  m  the  presenoe  of  the 
Emperor  Veajwsiaa ;  the  seven  liaga  of  Janli% 
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■B  Indian  piince,  prMCittcd  by  him  to  ApoUo- 
■ins  of  TVWf  «4o^  at  tiM  agsw  a  himdred,  wu 
mtand  \j  Ibair  rirtee  to  Uw  fieshMes  and 
itength  of  tUr^ ;  a  foitwa-tflUuig  lin^,  ratur 
tioMd  far  Ammtiaua  tfarodliuu,  vluch  wai 
tmnktva  to  reveal  lAo  aktnild  succeed  the 
finpsm  Yatem  (aa  we  bow  oonsult  our  Plan- 
chettes)  ;  aMlahogooaiDMnDonted  b;  Fetrarob, 
irtkh  ns  foBod  in  the  Bto«tb  of  a  dead  voinan 
vitk  ^om  GfaarkiDBgiie  ns  despnmtel;  in  love. 
It  via  the  qailitj  of  mne  of  the  talismanio 
nag%  of  the  Aiabiaas,  not  merelj  to  presme  the 
veam  from  poiaiHi,  to  cure  diseases,  and  to 
dfira  tmij  CTil  spirits,  bnt  to  make  ill  whom 
the  ovnen  desited  t«  affoct  in  tltat  waj,  pas- 
aonaiely  enanonied  of  tliem.  With  tlie  early 
EfmrtisBS,  taUsraana  were  more  Trequentl; 
iMaioaed  in  tttt  shape  of  gods,  men,  and  animals, 
Umm  m  ihifc  of  mm.  Somotunaa  tiiese  figures 
«m  carved  on  pwnta,  fannahes  of  tne^  or 
notiL  Stnoawni^itttotlnriit^of  beattes 
«ve  thoBgfct  to  bo  TiiT  oSsetB^  m  promring 
atanifAk  and  oouage ;  beoaaae,  ai^B^ian, this 
WBHt  hat  mo  female,  and  is  an  image  of  tbe 
an.  Aog9^  npresBoted  in  the  same  way,  were 
also  baM  in  gnat  icpnte  ;  which  Pliny 
oecasioB  to  roonrk  that,  tf  we  ate  to  believe 
aneh  ttwditions,  "  a  panel  of  irogs  oaght  to  be 
eiteemad  more  sigmfiosnt  in  a  eommonwealth 
than  a  bo^  of  lain."  An  old  historian  relates 
thit  a  ^ulaaophar  put  a  stop  to  a  plague  at 
Aiiioeh,  by  a  stone  which  had  engraved  on  it  a 
kad  of  ChazoB.  Apollonius  made  nae  of  tbe 
igmaa  of  gtorks  and  serpents.  Qnoorj  of 
nuixalatestiMtlhooityof  Buria  was  »r  some 
age*  piBaaired  from  fine  and  other  calamities  by 
asaipaniaBdaBiomeofbm;  butthatatittb 
hefate  the  oonflngrstioa  of  tbe  ycnr  588  these 
talHana  were  nnuvtunately  dag  op  from  under 
Ikt  mck  of  a  bridge^  In  like  manner,  Virgiltos 
the  MaAmiK,  oeeoniiDgtotlwold  story  books, 
pRsmcd  Bone  fnim  lebellion,  by  ststoas  of 
srmed  knights,  and  Naplesfroro  flies  and  leedies 
by  fgoRS  of  those  ematurea  in  brass  snd  gold ; 
m  Ikus  was  Conatantinopio  protected  from 
stacha  by  %  mafioai  e&;y  of  that  bird,  fnn 
phgm  if  the  mmge  of  a  knijdit,  and  from 
mmm  hf  a  bnaen  serpent.  Wiien  Mahomet : 
XL  toot  the  cq>i(al  of  the  £astcrB  empire,  017 
asne  gnamnitig  hialmana,  be  broke  the  teeth 
of  tUs  Mtu  aetpent :  whereupon^  a  prodigtont 
mfaer  <tf  anakes  mde  their  appeannoe  in  the 
ei^;  fanl;  iMidly  lor  the  people,  they  all  had 
their  teeth  fanken.  like  tbe  figore  cf  the 
guae^n  ser^wmt  wlmdi  the  Tuk  had  so  foolishly 

Not  is  ita^  a  talisman,  yet  aeqniriag  some- 
thiiyof  atoliamaaic  character,  was  that  wadding- 
itDg  which  a  certain  young  ndilenBa  of  Aoiiie, 
■early  asBiried,  ptaoedonedaTOB  the  ouMnttcbed 
iager  irf  a  bnoen  statue  of  Vmias,  while  he-was 
l%inS  at  ball  in  lits  garden,  tooetber  with  bis 
Ihwda.  The  story  is  related  by  William  of 
M^imJ— ¥j  in  bb  Chroniole  of  the  Kings  of 
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fiugtand  (book  ii.  ch.  xiiiO ;  mid  tbe  incidents 
are  briefly  as  follows The  young  noblemaui 
baring  cmnplctad  bis  game,  went  to  the  statue 
to  resume  hu  nn£^  hut  found  the  fiu^r  clBnched 
fast  in  the  pidm  of  tbe  hand.  Hu  efforts  to 
remove  tlie  ring  or  to  unbend  the  finger  were 
fruitleas ;  and  for  a  while  lie  gave  up  the  attempt 
But,  goisg  again  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  he  waa 
astomshed  to  see  the  finger  once  more  extended, 
and  the  ring  (;one,  Tn  utter  dismay,  he  retired 
to  bed,  where  he  was  conscious  of  something 
dense  and  eload-like  lying  beside  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  heard  a  voice,  saying,  "  X  am 
Venus,  whom  you  wedded  to-day — on  whose 
fingw  yoQ  put  the  ring:  I  have  it,  aad  will  not 
restore  it.  This  ooniinued  night  after  night 
for  a  lon^^  while ;  and  the  young  nobleman  was 
then  advised  by  the  bride's,  parents  to  follow 
the  direetiona  of  one  Pdamous,  a  priest  and 
soroer«.  This  person  gwe  the  bridegroom  a 
letter,  and  told  lun  to  ^  at  night  into  the  high 
road  where  it  divided  into  four  several  ways, 
and  to  stand  there  in  dumb  expectation.  A  pro- 
eesuoa  of  diverse  people  of  both  sexes,  some 
on  hoaebaok,  and  some  not,  would  pass  by ; 
but  with  these  he  was  not  to  eudiange  a  word, 
even  if  tbey  ahould  address  him.  Then  would 
folbw  tbe  chief  of  that  oompaay,  riding  in  a 
ohari<^  adorned  with  emeralds  and  pearls;  to 
whom  tile  letter  was  to  be  delivered  in  profound 
silence.  Tbe  young  nobleman  w«nt  to  the  spot 
at  tlie  prescribed  time,  and  the  procession  moved 
past,  exactly  as  had  been  foretold.  At  last  came 
the  chief,  who,  looking  sternly  on  the  intnidcar, 
demanded  the  oocauon  of  his  vint.  He,  stretch- 
out  his  band  in  dead  sileiieB,  gave  the  no- 
eranunoBr's  letter  to  the  demon,  who  read  it 
throagh,.and,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  solemnly 
aeked  how  long  tlie  crimes  of  the  priest  Palum- 
bm  were  to  be  permitted  to  endure !  The  devU 
thn  sent  one  of  nis  attendants  to  take  tbe  ring  by 
foroe  from  Venus,  who  parted  from  it  with  great 
reluetanoe.  Thus  were  matters  set  rigbt,  as 
£ur  aa  the  young  nobleman  was  omeamed ;  but 
Palumbns,  on  heariiw  what  the  demon  had  said 
about  him,  conoludea  tiiat  his  time  was  come. 
Acoordingly,  he  made  atonement  by  cutting  off 
ill  his  liml»,  having  previously  ooBfesaed  incre- 
dible iniquities  in  the  prciBMe  dS  the  Popp  aud 
the  Aoman  peojde. 

Tht  gbaauieat  talismaa  on  neOEd  is  "  13ie 
Hmd  of  Glorj,"  or  dead  man's  candk^  at  one 
time  tlooght  to  be  wed  by  burglars.  The  band 
must  be  that  of  a  murderer  bung  in  ebains.  It 
must  be  the  ri{^t  hand,— that  is  to  say,  tbe 
band  that  has  done  the  deed.  After  blmidung 
it  in  the  ann,  with  many  mystical  cemmcuiiea, 
tbe  camUe  is  to  be  planed  witliin  the  whtto  aud 
marrowless  fingers.  This  candle  is  to  be  com- 
posed  mainly  of  tbe  fat  of  a  murderer  scooped 
from  UDder  a  wajstde  gibbet ;  and  the  wick  is 
to  be  made  from  the  dead  criminal's  hair.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  tradiiiofl,  the  light  of  this 
awful  candle  has  such  an  effect  cm.  those  who 
aee  it  that  they  are  unable  to  move  or  ory  out ; 
Bo  that  he  who  bohla  it  may  ransack  the  room 
at  hia  leisure,  and  set  all  resistance  at  defianoe. 
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What  the  great  Robert  Bo;^le  woold  liave  said 
to  sucli  a  saperstition  as  thu,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous  to  guess ;  but  he  had  a  belief  in  a  aome- 
That  similar  charm.  He  relates  that  he  found 
the  moss  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  brottj^ht  froio 
Ireland,  effectual  in  stopping  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose  which  nothing  else  vomd  abate.  But  for 
this,  there  might  oe  a  chemical  reason.  Bo^le, 
howerer,  S^res  one  of  a  more  mechuiical  kind, 
trenching  on  myaUoism.  The  human  body 
being  exceedingly  porous,  the  effluvia  of  the 
amulet  may,  he  ai^nes,  in  time  find  an  ingress 
into  the  habit,  owing  to  an  a^eement  between 
the  pores  of  tlie  skin  and  the  ngure  of  tlie  cor- 
puscles. Other  learned  anthers  have  written  to 
the  same  effect ;  but  the  opinion  has  long  been 
reckoned  among  exploded  nllacies. 

THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 
Is  Eight  Chutbbb. 

CHAPTEB  t.    FAHIHE,  PBSTtLBNCB,  ADD 
MABRIAQE. 

£r  the  united  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  the  Medicean  Pope,  Clement  the 
Seventh,  liberty  was  finally  destroyed,  and  the 
despotism  of  the  Medici  establisiied  in  Florence 
in  the  year  1631.  In  the  year  1681,  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  the  fifth  grand-duke,  was  reining 
in  IHiscany ;  and  a  hundred  years  of  despotism 
had  done  their  work  on  the  country  according 
to  the  immutable  htws  in  such  cases  appointed 
and  ordained. 

At  the  former  epoch  there  was  assuredly 
much  passing  among  those  lovely  vine-and-^ve- 
eUd  hills,  and  beneath  those  pure  azure  skies, 
which  might  have  made  angels  weep,  if  we  are 
to  suppose  them  to  look  down  on  tne  fair  earth 
man  tus  inhabited,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 
There  was  blood  on  all  the  land,  in  the  streets 
of  every  fair  city,  and  almost  on  every  smiling 
hill-side.  Liberty  died  hard  and  slowlv,  amid 
convulsive  throes,  social  confusion,  ana  multi- 
form violence.  There  was  deadly  fend  between 
fomily  and  family,  and  in  many  cases  between 
fothera  and  sons.  There  were  crimes,  treasons, 
falsehoods,  follies,  short-conungs  innumerable. 
But  there  were  also  some  heroisms ;  and,  until 
hope  waa  finally  crashed,  there  were  many  noUe 
aspirations,  Intelleet  was  awake  and  was  win- 
ning some  of  its  noblest  triumphs.  Even  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  the  creation  of  wealth, 
which  had  risen  to  so  marvellous  a .  height 
under  the  old  municipal  freedom,  though  sMly 
injured  and  hindered  oy  the  prevuling  disorder 
and  violence,  was  not  smitten  with  paralysis. 
For,  industry  and  energy  were  yet  alive;  and — 
as  a  rich  soil  cultivated  with  difficulty  amid 
rocks  and  tree-stumps  will  give  golden  harvests 
— contrived,  despite  all  impediments,  to  realise 
magnificent  results. 

In  the  year  1631,  evervfeatuie  of  this  picture 
bad  beoome  changed.  The  eonntn  presented 
every  symptom  of  moral  and  material  decrepitude. 
Vtom  uiTing  occupied  the  big^t  rank  in  Europe 
in  Uteratnie,  science,  and  art,  Tuscany,  and  Itmly 
generally,  were  nundl^  sinking  to  all  but  the 
uiweat.   Vast  wealth  indeed  remauwd,  the  pro- 


duce, either  of  former  activity  and  enterprise, 
or  of  B  lesislation  onfUlj  oontrived  by  means 
of  monopolies  and  such  like  suicidal  device^  to 
gather  into  a  few  hands  at  the  expense  of  ge- 
neral pauperisation.  The  grand-dukes  them- 
selves, especially,  had  by  such  meana  amassed 
enormous  treasures.  But  wealth  tbns  collected 
into  unreproductive  masses  engenders  a  social 
malaria  as  pestilential  as  that  caused  physically 
by  huge  bodies  of  stagnant  water,  instead  of 
the  beneficent  and  fertilising  effect  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  same  element  duly  distri- 
buted and  put  into  motion.  Agriculture  was 
n^lected ;  commerce  well-nigh  annihilated ; 
population  was  decreasing.  But  "order"  had 
been  established.  All  was  -vtsrj  orderly  in 
Church  and  State,  There  were  no  rebellions 
and  no  heresies.  No  man  dreamed  of  disputing 
the  absdute  authority  of  the  government  over 
his  body,  or  of  the  church  over  his  soul.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  "order"  ensured  safety  to 
life  and  property  in  the  one  department,'  or  any 
tolerably  satisuctory  state  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling  in  the  other.  For,  the  stiletto  of 
the  assassin  was  rife  in  the  streets  and  palaces 
of  Florence;  and  rarely  —  saving  always  of 
course  at  Rome — has  the  world  seen  such  utter 
demoralisation  and  general  dissoluteness  com- 
bined with  profuse  religiou;  professions  and 
practices,  as  prevailed  under  Medicean  rule. 

Tiien  there  came  upon  all  that  festering  mass 
of  wickedness,  laziness,  folly,  luxury,  misery, 
prodigality,  beggary,  ignorance,  and  general  inca- 
pacity  of  all  sorts — "  visitations  of  God"— came 
as  surely  as  comets  return  in  tiieir  course ;  and 
they  teere  visitations  of  Qod  as  certainly  as  are 
marsh-fevers  from  the  fens  on  the  slu^ards  who 
will  not  drain  them,  and  all  the  other  penal  and 
teaching  evils,  resulting  from  man's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  moral  ancfmaterial  elements  which 
the  all-wise  Creator  has  destined  to  famish  his 
rewards,  bis  punishments,  and  his  education. 

Pestilence  came,  and  famine  came.  And,  as 
we  find  from  the  historians,  without  surprise, 
all  the  means  which  were  adopted  for  the  remedy 
of  these  evils  onlf  seemed  to  make  matters 
worse,  litt  gaUiermg  of  masses  of  the  people 
m  processions  and  in  the  chardieB  to  implore 
the  iiUerposition  of  the  Yirpn  did  not  stay  the 
pestilence ;  and  the  prohibition  of  all  commercial 
intercourse  or  transport  of  commodities,  failed 
to  alleviate  the  scarcity.  But  though  we  may 
not  be  astonished  at  these  phenomena,  the 
aeventeenth-oentuiy  Tuscans  were  so.  It  was 
a  terrible  di^razia ;  a  tremendous  indication 
that  the  "favour"  of  Heaven  was  withdrawn 
from  the  land.  And  every  man  saw  in  the 
general  affliction,  a  castigation  due  to  the  sins 
of  his  neighbours. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  many 
that  their  own  sins  had  aught  to  do  with  the 
judgment,  which  all  i^reed  that  the  general 
wickedness  of  the  community  had  brought  down 
upou  it.  Tlie  religious  frame  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  the  prevalence  of  sach  reflections  does 
not  seem  to  have  availed  in  any  degree  to  efiiect 
any  improvement  in  the  general  moralitj.  On 
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tke  ooDtnry,  u  hu  alny b  been  obserred  to  be 
the  cue  under  similar  mrcuntstances,  reckless- 
nesB  itf  \mag»  excesses  and  irregularities  <A  all 
kinds,  became  ftrj  manifest!;  more  general  and 
unbridled  than  ever.  The  testimonj  of  lust<n7 
to  the  effect  prodaced  on  masses  oi  men  bj 
u;  eirenmstuiees  enhancing  in  an  cxtraor- 
dinaiT  degree  the  nsnal  uncertainty  of  life 
and  forcing  it  cm  their  attentioD,  is  unvarf- 
ing.  Permanent  danger  to  life,  whether  from 
putilence,  war,  or  other  causes,  has,  very  ob> 
serrablT,  ever  made  the  reflection  "  to-morrow 
we  die, '  lead  to  the  conclusion,  "let  us  eat  and 
drink,"  ralber  than  to  any  line  of  conduct  more 
rationally  in  accordance  with  the  preaomed 
tbetnies  of  the  minds  thus  acted  on. 

The  morals,  accordingly  of  all  (passes  were 
never  at  a  lower  Ah  in  Florence  than  at  the 
period  vlueh  has  been  spoken  of.  The  plagoe 
Lad  nged  in  the  cities  of  l^iacanj  in  1630, 
bat  in  the  following  year  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. In  1683  it  fanke  out  uain  with 
greater  virnlence  than  ever,  and  broo^t  &mine 
—or  at  least  a  near  approach  to  fanune— with 
it  in  its  train.  As  usual,  the  "Tintation" 
had  EallcQ  most  terribly  cm  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  people,  thus  wording  a  verr  edifying 
proof  01  wlmt  mwbt  otherwise  not  IisTe  been 
imagined : — that  the  national  sins  which  had 
occasioned  it,  must  hare  been  in  the  main  the 
sins  of  the  commonalty.  But  at  the  second 
outbreak,  sereral  personages  of  high  position 
fell  Tietims  to  it,  uid  neat  was  the  constemar 
tion  produced  by  so  uaiming  an  innoTstion. 
Tbe  Muie  became  oniTersal,  and  the  prerale^ 
dissotnteaess  of  linng  coextensive. 

It  was  near  noon  on  a  bri^t  day  of  autumn 
in  this  terrible  year,  1633,  that  old  GKuatibo 
Cauacci  and  his  son  Bartolommeo  came  oat  of 
a  hoose  in  the  Via  dei  Filastri,  near  the  church  of 
Sent*  Ambrogio,  still  noted  as  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  events  about  to  be  narrated  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Tbe  old  man  was  in  his  seventieth 
year ;  the  young  one  abont  twentj-five. 

"  There  they  go !"  swd  the  semor,  after  glanc- 
ii^  up  and  down  tlic  street;  "another  house  shot 
np,  and  the  mark  on  the  door  since  last  night. 
Ak  I  it's  neighbour  FaUi  this  time !  Well !  well ! 
ve  ai«  here  tcday^  and  gcme  to-moixow." 

"Not  you!'*  aud  his  smt,  savagely.  *'No 
■uehlnok!  Yon  don't  look  like  going  to-morrow, 
nor  tbe  day  after  neither." 

"  You'll  look  like  reprobate  that  you  are. 
long  before  yon  are  my  age,"  returned  the  sire. 
"A  pretty  ufe  you  are  leading,  drunk  half  the 
day  and  all  the  night,  and  the  deaths  in  tlie 
quarter  increasing  every  day !" 

"  Yes !  a  proper  sort  of  time  in  Florence  it  is, 
iakt  it,  for  an  old  scarecrow  like  you  to  be 
thinking  of  martyiog,  of  all  things  in  tbe  world ! 
Vuh  nothing  but  plague  and  famine  all  round 
OB^  yon  must  needs  want  a  wife — you  1  who 

S^t  to  be  in  your  grave,  plague  or  no  plague, 
ore  DOW.   Ug^ !  it's  disgusting !   Xovl.  look 
like  a  bridwroom,  don't  you  r" 

"  Jlon  Wm  imBf  I  thmk,  than  you,  my  son, 
at  all  CTentSi'*  said  the  old  man,  scanning  with 


a  look  of  unconcealed  aversion  the  debauched, 
discreditable -looking  figure  and  bloated  evil 
countenance  of  the  voung  man.  "  But  now," 
he  added,  "sinoe  tne  pestilence  won't  take 
either  of  us,  and  it  m  a  pity  but  what  it  should 
clear  the  boose  of  one  of  us,  do  you  go  lUtout 
your  business,  which  is  to  munble  with  some 
rake-hell  or  other  at  the  Garden*  there,  till  you 
are  too  drunk  to  htdd  your  cards,  and  let  me 
go  about  mine." 

"  Mine  is  an  honester  business  than  what 
you  are  going  after,  any  way,  you  old  wretch ! 
May  the  murrain  U^e  you  as  you  pass  through 
the  streets  !"  said  Bartolommeo  Csnacci,  as  he 
turned  and  slouched  away  towards  the  tavern, 
while  his  &ther  commenced  his  walk  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

It  was  perfectly  tm^  thst  dd  Giustino 
Ganacei  was  bent  on  the^rqmsteroos  step  of 
taking  to  himaelf  a  second  wife,  now,  while 
yonng  and  old  were  dying  around  him,  aud  it 
might  be  supposed  that  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  would  have  found  but  small  place  in 
men's  minds.  It  was  true,  also,  that  in  one 
point  of  view  at  all  events,  be  looked  more  fitted 
to  become  a  bridegroom  than  his  reprobate  son. 
He  was  a  hale  and  well-preserved  man,  who 
carried  his  seventy  years  as  well  as  so  heavy  a 
load  could  be  borne,  while  his  son  Bartolommeo 
was  already  old  at  twenty-fire.  Beyond  this, 
it  would  have  been  difficalt  tn  say  whmh  of  the 
pur  was  the  less  desirable  and  more  unpro- 
mising regarded  in  the  oharaeter  of  a  suitor. 
The  countenance  of  each  wis  TiUanoualy  bad. 
each  in  its  own  way.  Then  was  tha  same  low 
brow  and  absence  of  forehead  in  both.  Botintlie 
old  man  tbe  narrow-pinched  temples,  and  the 
backward  slope  of  the  frontal  bone,  indicated 
poverty  and  meanness  <tf  intellect,  while  tbe 
equally  low  but  somewhat  protruding  and 
broader  forehead  of  Ids  son  imparted  a  character 
of  ferocity  and  brutality  to  the  physic^omy. 
The  small  and  twinkling  grey  eyes  of  the  senior, 
set  in  the  centre  of  a  converging  spider's  net 
of  vrrinklings,  spoke  plainly  of  low  cunning, 
watchfulness,  and  suspicion.  The  dull  blood- 
sliot  orbs  of  the  junior,  under  their  pentliouse 
of  black  shamy  brow,  cave  waminf  that  the 
haggard  laoklnstre  deadness,  whicn  resulted 
from  habitual  excess,  might  at  small  provoca- 
tion bet  changed  to  active  malignity  and  cruelty. 
The  style  of  dress  of  both  &ther  and  son  was  as 
little  prepossessing  as  might  be.  The  old  man 
looked  mouldy,  threadbue,  and  faded.  The 
young  one  tawdry,  sbvenly,  aud  wine^stained. 
Shahbiness  and  dut  were  common  to  both. 

Nevertheless,  true  it  was  that  old  Giustmo 
Canacci  was  going  a  wooing ;  going,  moreover, 
in  no  dif&dent  mood ;  but  with  a  very  tolerable 
sssurauce  that  his  suit  would  be  a  successful 
one.  For  it  was,  in  a  word,  tbe  old  story.  The 
old  man  bad  seen  an  article  which  he  fancied 
suited  him — miserable  old  fool—iaid  had  deter- 
mined on  buying  it.  Not  that  Signer  Canacd 
was  a  wealthy  man,  far  from  it ;  but  be  was 


*  A  tavern  so  callsd,  existing  at  that  tinw  in  the 
Via  M  PUastrl. 
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"pauper  in  we  bdo  he  bad  'wbevewithal  to 
Uto,  and  to  keep  a  too^  ia  decent  oanfort 
and  quite  respeotaUe  idleness.  The  home  fion 
which  he  bad  jast  israed  -with  -tiutt  amudde  aon 
of  his  was  hifi  own,  and.  vu  a  tometbinf^  move 
than  decent  and  respectable  tiomc.  And  then 
'  the  times !  Amid  the  univmal  distvese,  and 
misery,  and  preoarioosneas,  nou^  was  money, 
even  ever  so  littie  of  it;  and  a  home  was  a 
home,  even  though  shared  witli  saeh  a  partner 
as  Kgnw  Canaed.  Ttie  matrimonial  market, 
like  every  other  loai^et,  waa  dieadfoUy  de- 
pressed. Who  tboaght  of  manyinff  in  those 
days  of  terror  f  Why,  tiiere  wore  sins  in  every 
street,  very  alipUe  ones  too,  w^aas  witlwat 
the  aesnnnee  of  bread  to  nt  or  noMree  to 
cover  them  for  fbor-and-twenty  boon  to  cone ; 
and  more  dreading  to  beoome  so  with  ercry  re- 
turning morning,  and  lookinfi'  into  the  black 
hopeless  fatore  with  deepainiw  eyes.  How 
many  fathers  of  weU-oonaiticmea  nmilies,  re- 
duced to  rain  by  the  hardness  of  the  times  and 
the  stagnation  of  all  bosiaess,  looking,  too,  to  the 
probability  from  day  to  day  of  leanng  an  un- 
protected daughter  adrift  epon  the  cbstrairted 
world  of  that  miserable,  recUess,  and  disorga- 
nised society,  would  jnmp  at  the  cbaoee  of 
securing  for  them  the  snug  and  safe,  thoagh  mo- 
dest oompetenoe,  essared  t«  thenstress  of  Casa 
Canttcoi !  "TeSf^est"  thought  old  Oinatino  to 
himself,  **if  the  tunes  an  go«l  for  n^inp  eke, 
tfaey  are  good  for  finding  a  wife.  Not  much 
dnuer  of  a  r^oaal  of  a  Mmd  home  iia>ir-«-daiyB  t" 

Fleasbg  hims^  wiw  these  refleetwms,  tbe 
old  man  went  on  his  errand,  walking  fenily  and 
nprigbtly  tbroi^h  tbe  sbreets,  now  oeffamog  to 
have  some  stir  and  moraneDt  in  them  aa  the 
hoar  of  noon  dtew  near. 

Taking  his  way  towards  the  Arno,  he  passed 
across  the  htt^  open  square  in  front  of  the 
chnreh  of  Santa  Crooe,  Tliere,  in  one  of  the 
houses  fommbz  the  side  of  the  square  opposite 
to  the  west  rront  of  the  church,  was  sitnated 
one  of  those  plnoes  for  the  gratuitous  distribo- 
tion  of  food,  whidi  bad  recently  been  eetabhslied 
in  varioQS  parte  of  theeity  by  tbe  young  grand- 
doke,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  as  a  mea- 
mre  of  relief  to  his  starriiw  sd^ts.  Tlie 
attempt  was  well  intended;  hat,  carried  into 
effect  with  the  rude  simplicity  and  ignorance 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  people,  it  was 
not  only  as  inefficient  for  good  as  those  other 
srorisions  agaiost  pestilence  end  famine  which 
nave  been  alluded  to,  but,  like  them,  wna  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  increase  of  the  calami- 
ties it  was  meant  to  alleviate.  A  modicum  or 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  food  was  given  to 
any  applicant.  Those  who  are  not  really  pressed 
by  want,  thought  the  prince  and  his  counsellors, 
will  not  seek  so  uninviting  a  meal.  A  modem 
relieving  officer  would  have  known  better.  All 
those  who  previously  had,  by  dint  of  striving, 
succeeded  in  obtainmg  wlierewithal  to  keep 
body  and  soul  t<^ether,  found  it  more  agreeable 
to  do  this  at  the  duke's  cost  than  by  their  own 
exerti<nis.  And,  (^eourae,  increased  paaperisation 
xapidlj  followed  the  establishment  of  tin  gntnd* 


dneal  idienBg  kitchens.  It  followed,  nwre- 
o«nv  fram  the  aimpticit^  of  the  plan  of  giving 
the  food  totiiefiiat  ooner,  that  tlioae  who  were 
leaat  entiled  to  relief  wase  by  hr  the  most 
sareef  obtainiflgit.  The  stoat  pair  of  shoulder^ 
that  msght  have  tamed  a  tnt  of  bread  for  tlwir 
owner,  tiinist  aside  the  emaetated  wretch  al- 
ready balf-aiaared,  the  aged  crone,  or  fragile 
ghi,  who  had  nought  but  aa  akas  between  them 
and  absolute  a^rvation.  And  a  scne  of  fight, 
ing,  senaming,  polling,  despairing,  carNng>  was 
dei^  reprodueed  in  front  of  the  ^tribation 
pAaoes,  which  added  aobaractoistiefcatnre  to  the 
othv  pmnfal  aad  diaordet^  mghta  and  soanda 
that -made  tbe  attecta  of  FioECDee  henibb. 

Tbe  hour  of  nom  stnadc  as  Signor  Qiaaliao 
was  pasakig  by  1^  end  of  the  lantepncaa.  It 
yrm  the  time  at  which  the  distribntian  began. 
And  immediately  as  the  boar  was  struid:  from 
the  neighbowinff  tower  of  the  Palacao  Yee* 
ohio,  the  crown,  which  had  -for  an  hour  or 
mote  been  collected  in  front  of  the  door,  began 
to  away  and  nadulMe  as  if  shaken  by  a  tenpeat 
wind.  Hvery  voice  WIS  raised.  Themencumed 
and  pndwd,  tbe  womra  screamed  and  socattAed. 
TbwB  was  small  hope  for  the  moat  hdp- 
less  and  hopeless  among  them.  Yet  tiie  Oral 
served  at  tlie  hatch-door  tliat  6bj  was  a  woman, 
evidently  half  starved  and  old.  With  desperate 
ienaciky  tbe  mbentble  ereatuFe  had  clang  on  by 
a  ht^  inm  ring  on  the  door,  and  had  wo,  despite 
bufetings  and  impteoations,  aaooaaded  in  keep- 
i^  the  place  she  had  aecuitid  bj  being  the-ear' 
liest  oomer  hoars  m>  ia  the  morabg.  ^ving 
reoeived  her  dole,  whii^  slie  forthwith  enveloped 
in  a  portion  of  the  rags  which  bung  !dKiat  av 
to  secure  it  from  the  greedy  hands  annad, 
she  was  speedily  and  roa;;h)y  hustled  out  from 
the  throng,  andthoB  reached  tbe  outskirts  of  it, 
half  dead  with  long  fasting,  long  standing  and 
stninrling.  Then  appeared  the  raling  passion 
which  liad  given  the  pocw  oreaiun  the  mroe  to 
withstand  f-be  bnffetings  of  the  crowd  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  long  stmggle.  Otitsuiethe  crowd, 
on  a  door-step  close  to  the  spot  whece  dd  Qins- 
tino  stood  amasedly  looking  on  at  the  throur 
QgliUng  for  Kfe,  on  the  "  sauve  mari  magoo" 
prineipTe,  aat  a  wan  eroadatad  figure,  a  girl  of 
some  seventeen  years,  who  hu  been  pretty 
once.  To  her  tbe  victorious  mother  brought 
tbe  mess  of  beans,  the  produce  of  ber  hard  fight 
and  long  endurance.  It  was  only  in  a  motW 
that  spirit  could  thus  cont^uer  matter  in  that 
dire  strife,  forth*  starvinggirl  eagerly  devoured 
the  entire  pittance,  while  the  old  woman  looked 
on  with  eyes  in  which  the  wolfish  expression  of 
ber  own  extreme  auimal  need  was  strangely 
blended  with  satisfaction  at  the  relief  of  pangs 
sharper  to  her  than  her  own. 

Signor  Canacci  laughed  a  sardonic  lan^  as 
he  looked  on  at  the  pair. 

"  Ah !"  said  he  to  himself,  "  now  that  is  jost 
what  I  sltould  like  Gaterioa  to  see  with  ber  own 
OTes.  ^es,  that  is  what  girb  no  worse  off  than 
she  may  easily  come  to  now-a^days.  Better,  I 
thinly  to  be  La  8i|ra(n^  Canaoci,  with  a  good 
boose  overone^ahead,  and  a  decent  bwbI  on  the 
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ij  Ubie  erery  day.   Tea,  yes,  Caterina  will  know- 
,  on  vliich  side  her  bres^  is  buttered  ;  she  wiU 
'  say  '  Tes  !'  Tut  enough,  and  '  Thank  70a,  sir  !' 
into  the  bargain." 

Uultering  thus  to  himself  the  old  man  con- 
tmued  his  ww  to  the  Lung^amo,  m  the  street 
is  called  irliica  runs  along  w  river  bank,  form- 
iog  a  mignificent  temce  bom  one  end  ttf  the 
city  to  tM  other.  It  is  more  maguiCceiit  now 
tbut  H  WW  at  the  date  of  this  nacrstlTe.  Tor 
after  hsring  remained  mnch  a>  it  was  in  the 
sereateenth  oentuiy  till  within  these  two  jears, 
it  fan  icccntly  been  embellished  and  widened  by 
new  riTer-wafis  and  parapets  and  other  ameliora- 
tions after  the  fashion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  such  improTements  can  rarely  be  attuned 
in  the  medieval  cities  of  Italy,  save  at  tie  cost 
of  destroying  some  interesting  memorial  of  the 
past.  And  here  on  the  Lungamo,  jost  where 
Signor  Canacci  emerged  on  it  from  the  narrow 
streets  behind  it,  the  very  smart  cnt-atone  fhmt 
of  a  specially  bideoos  new  Bank  and  Chamber  of 
Commctoe  nowoccapiesihespotrai which  stood, 
a  few  nontluago,  one  of  the  most  singnlar  and 
nietiiKsqae  stnietares  in  Tlorenee.  It  was  a 
01^  d7eiI^'  establishment,  whidi  had  remained 
nchanjged,  amid  so  many  changes  aroand  it, 
since  the  days  when  the  dyed  woollens  of  Flo- 
mce  were  celebrated  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  old  republic.  Tliat  indnstiy, 
h'ke  every  other,  had  languished  and  declined 
under  the  grand-dukes ;  but  it  was  still  carried 
on  in  this  spot,  as  indeed  it  was  till  the  dyers 
weif,  much  ai^st  their  will,  turned  out  the 
other  day  by  the  genius  of  modem  improvement. 

It  cannot  be  aoid  that  the  old  dveing-honse 
WIS  beaotifi^  tiiat  it  bore  the  aUgiitest  rcsem- 
Umce  to  any  order  <^  arehitectare  ever  heard 
of,  or  tiiat  to  the  eye  of  any  oty-suveyor,  arobi- 
teet.  or  sanitary  rwonner,  it  was  even  decent. 
Bet  it  was  very  strange,  very  unlike  anything 
dse  in  tlie  nineteenth-century  world,  and  witbal 
siagubrij  pictnresqae.  From  vaults  below  the 
levd  of  the  street  four  or  five  huge  cavernous 
nooths  opened  on  the  public  way,  from  which 
dense  bodies  of  vapour  were  always  issuing  forth, 
while  bare-armed  and  strangely-tinted  figures 
m^bt  be  dimly  described  around  steaming  vats 
in  the  ddaroscnro  of  the  den  within.  Piles  and 
acres  of  aewly-dyed  goods  were  heaped  aroniid 
Aeae  doorways,  or  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  op- 
poate  parapet-wall,  in  innocent  ignorance  of  the 
aoat  xvdinentarf  ideas  of  street  police  or  the 
i^ts  of  bis  majesty  the  Public;  but  to  the 
gmt  delight  of  any  disciple  of  "front  in  wont 
of  a  bit  of  railoor.  The  walls  of  the  building 
over  Aeae  vaults  reached  only  to  the  height  of 
one  stoiT.  Bat  above  that,  raised  on  timtKta  at 
the  he^t  of  about  two  stories  more,  and  thus 
ooTcrmg  a  vast  space  of  open  terrace,  was  such 
a  roof  as  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  mo- 
don  builder  to  conceive.  There  must  have  been 
timber  enough  in  it  to  liave  furnished  forth  a  dozen 
'  Prospect  -  rows,"  or  "Bi'Ueview- buildings." 
ThehI^i[e  beams— each  atree  from  tliepiue  forests 
of  the  ApenniBes—croseed  each  other  in  every 


possible  direction  and  at  every  imaginable  angle. 
And  high  in  air  was  the  enormous  beetle-browed 
roof,  with  its  mellow-coloured  red  tiling,  pro- 
jecting far  on  all  sides  beyond  the  basement  of 
the  structure.  Then  must  be  imaging  idl  the 
wohdrons  play  of  ligbt  and  shadow  as  the  rays 
of  an  Italian  snn  darted  in  and  lost  themselves 
among  that  qaaint  forest  of  timbers ;  and  further, 
the  effect  of  the  long  pendant  draperies  of  newly 
and  brightly-dyed  sturfe  linng  up  ttere  and  there 
among  the  recesses  of  the  labyrinth  of  beams ; 
and  tnen  it  w^l  be  understood  that  the  old  roof 
of  the  dyers  was  a  bit  of  Florence  dear  to  an 
artist's  heart. 

And  there  it  stood  unchanged  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after  Signor  Giustino  Canacci's 
visit.  Now  it  is  gone,  and  a  prim,  more-or4^»- 
Palladian  Bank  stands  in  its  place. 

As  Signor  Canacci  passed  along  the  front  of 
the  building,  he  saw  the  man  he  vras  in  search 
of,  sitting  listlesslv  on  a  little  bench  at  the 
entranoe  to  one  of^lhe  vaults  which  have  been 
•described.  Xach  of  these  was  tenanted  by  a 
different  member  of  tiie  trade,  'altiiough  fhe 
terrace  above  and  the  roof  were  in  common  to 
all  of  them.  Time  had  been  when  Fasqu^e* 
Bassi  was  a  flourishing  and  well-to-do  citizen ; 
but  "  the  times"  had  well-nigh  ruined  him,  as 
they  had  many  others.  His  wife  and  a  sou 
bad  died  recently  of  the  plague.  One  daoghter, 
Caterina,  remained  to  him.  If  tlie  pestilence 
spared  him,  it  seemed  that  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing ber  and  himself  in  decent  respectability 
would  become  every  day  a  more  dimcult  one. 
And  K  it  struck  him  down,  she  would  be  left 
wholly  unprotected  and  unprovided  on  thewoiid 
— and  on  such  a  world ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  straBge 
that  the  poor  dyer,  instead  of  hurrying  home  to 
his  dinner  at  noon,  sat  sadly  thinking  at  the 
door  of  bis  nearly  empty  and  idle  worubop. 

"  Qood  day,  friend  Fusquale,**  said  Giustino, 
as  be  came  up  to  him ;  "  how  goes  the  world 
with  you  this  morning  P"   

"  Ah !  Messer  Giustino !  Your  semnl !  "Will 
you  walk  into  my  poor  place  P" 

"  No,  my  friend ;  let  us  have  a  little  talk  here. 
Fresh  air  and  the  sky  for  ceiling,  is  better  than 
many  a  chamber  in  tneae  days. 

"That's  true,  signore,God  knows !"  returned 
the  dyer,  making  room  for  his  visitor  on  the 
little  bench. 

**  And  how  goes  buriness  P  Nothing  to  brag 
of,  eh  f*  said  ^e  old  man,  sitting  down. 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse,  Meiser  GKostino ; 
and  yet  I  supmose  it  will  be  worse,  for  we  ate 
not  starved  to  death  yet !" 

Nay !  there  is  surely  less  danger  of  ihd 
than  usual.  There  is  such  a  good  chance  of 
escaping  it  by  dying  of  the  plague.  Bat  it  is,  I 
admit,  a  comfortable  thing  in  these  times  to 
depend  on  no  man  and  no  business  for  one's  bed 
and  board."  

*  Tbe  maiden  family  name  of  Caterina  n  not 
mentioned  by  tba  chrooiclefs.  Tliat  in  the  text, 
tharefore,  Is  fleUtioiis.  The  other  namw  are  Us- 
torical. 
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"  Aj !  for  mj  part  I  wish  I  was  out  of  it  all, 
one  way  or  otlier.  If  it  were  not  for  Caterina, 
1  would  not  oro8s  the  street  to  aroid  the 
murrain." 

"Mj  dear  fiiend,  don't  let  the  Signora  Cate- 
rina stand  in  joor  way  in  the  matter.  Here  I 
am  to  renew  taj  proposal  and  receive  your 
answer.  I  offer  Caterina  a  sure  and  comfortable 
home,  and  a  respectable  position  at  my  death. 
Have  you  made  your  reflections  ?  Is  it  to  be  a 
match?" 

"  Of  oourse^illuatrissimoSignore  Giu8tino,the 
proposal  of  such  an  alliance  is  too  great  an 
honour  for  onr  poor  house;  and  most  tnie  it  is 
that  in  such  a  time  it  would  he  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  settle  my  poor  motherless  gu:l  so  un- 
exceptionably.  But  [nrdott  me  if  I  allude  to  one 
circumstance  that  causes  me  some  misgivinf^.  U 
Sif^nore  Sartolommeo,yonr  excellentsou !  Do  tou 
think  that  his  residence  with  so  young  a  motner- 
in-law  would — that  is,  might,  perhaps  " 

"Caro  mio!  what  are  yon  dreaming  off 
Assuredly  I  should  never  uk  Caterina  to  live 
in  the  house  with  Bartolommco.  But  hark,  in 
your  ear.  I  am  tired  of  living  in  the  house  with 
him  myself.  Oat  he  goes,  and  that  to-morrow. 
And  after  all  it  will  not  be  much  difference  to 
him,  for  he  well-nigh  lires  at  the  pothouse  as  it 
is.  No,  no !  Fnt  Bartolonuneo  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

"  Honestly,  most  respected  sir,  imder  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  wished — certainly 
not  a  more  honourable  estabUshment  for  my 
poor  Caterina;  indeed,  we  never  could  have 
aspired  to  such  an  alliance — but,  to  speak 
frankly,  a  husband  more  of  her  own  time  of 
life.  She  is  not  yet  sixteen,  la  poveretta!" 
added  the  father,  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  "  but 
paying  due  attention  to  the  just  reflections  your 
worship  lias  put  before  me,  I  do  tliink  that  I 
cannot  do  better  for  my  poor  girl  than  accept 
your  honourable  and  Altering  proposals." 

"  Basta !  that's  settled,  then.  And  now,  my 
poor  Fasqttale,  is  it  not  a  comfort  to  think  that 
you  may  die  in  peace  of  the  plague  to-morrow, 
and  leave  Catenna  well  provided  for  f" 

**  Signore,  it  w  a  oonuort.  She  is  all  I  have 
left;  and  she  was  alwayt^  as  your  worship 
knows,  the  sunbeam  in  onr  poor  house;  as 
good  a  girl,  Signor  Giustiuo,  aa  ever  father  and 
mother  had— docile,  obedient,  gentle,  loving, 
modest,  always  contented  to  be  at  home,  never 

gidding  after  admiration ;  and  youknow,  Signor 
iustino,  whether  she  has  had  temptation  in 
that  line !  A  good  girl,  Signor  Canacci,  a  ^ood 
girl ;  and  I  trust  she  may  make  a  dutiful  wife." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  my  friend !  A  home-keep- 
ing daughter  will  make  a  home-keeping  wife ;  and 
tluit  ia  what  I  wai^  Nov  I  will  go  straight  to 
Hesser  Jaoopo  Buonaccorsi,  and  tol  him  to  pre* 
pare  the  contract.  We  won't  lose  time,  for  who 
knows  how  much  we  may  have  of  it  P  When 
shall  I  come  and  have  a  talk  with  Caterina  P" 

"Tonight  after  the  Ave  Maria,  if  you  will, 
Ser  Giustmo." 

"Hum!  ....  after  the  Ave  Maria P  .  .  .  . 
I  like  to  be  at  hom^  with  my  doora  well  shut 
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and  bolted,  after  the  Ave  Maria,  friend  Pasquale. 
It's  not  good  walkingiu  the  streets  after  sun- 
down noff-a-days  in  Florence.  Suppoae  we  say 
to-morrow,  at  this  hour  P" 

"  At  Tour  pleasure,  Signor  Giustino.  Cate- 
rina shiill  expect  you  at  mid-dav  to-morrow," 

"  God  have  you  then  in  his  keeping,  my  good 
Faaquale,  till  this  time  to-morrow." 

"Signor  Giustino,  I  kiss  your  hands.  At 
this  hour  to-morrow." 

And  so  the  nuned  dyer  and  bis  proposed 
son-in-law  parted. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  was  out  of  aight.  Pas* 
quale  Bam  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  wicked 
with  downcast  eyes  and  thoughtful  brow  to- 
wards the  desolate  home  in  a  neighbouring 
street,  where  Caterina  was  expecting  his  mi£ 
day  return  from  the  workshop,  to  announce  to 
her  the  destiny  that  awuted  her.  But  it  must  not 
be  imagined  from  the  poor  dyer's  evident  heavy- 
lieartedness,  that  his  care  was  caused  by  any 
such  feelings  as  might  be  supposed  to  darken  the 
heart  of  on  English  nineteenth-century  father, 
about  to  moke  a  simitar  communication  to  bis 
daughter.  It  was  rather  the  general  aspect  of  the 
times  and  his  own  imminent  ruin  that  cMised 
the  Florentine  father's  mehmoholy.  Few  auch, 
probata^,  in  hu  poution  would  EaTe  admitted, 
even  to  the  extent  Pasquale  Bassi  had  in  bis 
conversation  with  Canacci,  that  a  vounger 
bridegroom  would  have  been  more  aeairable 
tiian  a  match  with  a  patrician  living  in  his  own 
house  and  independently  on  his  own  means.  The 
prevailing  feelings  and  ideas  with  regard  to 
marriage  were  such,  and  similar  unions  were  so 
far  &om  rare,  that  none  of  the  repuguance  was 
likely  to  be  Telt,  either  by  the  girl  thus  sold  or 
by  her  family,  which  a  similar  proposal  would 
excite  in  a  sounder  and  healthier  state  of  society. 

So,  when  Pasquale  Bassi  reached  the  still  de- 
cent but  sadly  desolate  home,  from  which  two 
of  its  inmates  had  recently  been  snatched  by 
the  pestilence^  and  miuih  of  its  material  plenishbg 
carried  off  by  the  distress  arising  from  it,  and 
found  poor  Caterina  sitting  in  solitude  at  the 
window  waiting  for  him,  the  news  he  brought  her 
produced  none  of  the  emotion  which  differently 
situated  and  differently  bred  damsels  might  have 
felt.  She  was  sitting  disconsolately  enough,  with 
her  distaff  at  her  shoulder  aud  the  spindle  be- 
tween her  fingers;  but  they  had  forgotten  to 
twirl  it.  Her  head  had  fallen  on  her  bosom, 
and  her  mind  was  busv  with  tlie  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  the  prospect  before  and  around  her. 

"Caterina,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  "I 
have  had  Messer  Giustino  with  me.  He  came 
Tor  my  answer ;  and  he  is  to  be  here  at  mid-day 
to-morrow.  He  has  now  gone  to  his  lawyer  to 
order  the  contract  to  be  prepared.  M-j  child  I 
my  child !"  added  he,  after  a  long4tause,  "  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  1" 

"  But,  father !  tliat  horrible  man— that  son  of 
his— that  Bartolommeo !" 

"  I  spoke  of  that,  my  Caterina ;  and  Ser  Gius- 
tino said  that  he  would  no  longer  live  in  the 
house — that  he  himself  could  not  live  with  him." 

**Ab!  that  is  ■  great  point  gained,  my  dearest 
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father!  Tliat  was  greatest  dread.  WitbSer 
Giastino  I  sliall  do  very  veil,  doubt  it  not.  He 
means  well;  and  t  will  do  my  dnU  hj  bim. 
But  I  am  lotb  to  leave  50a,  nither— all 
•lone  here,"  sbe  add^,  with  a  glance  round 
the  desolate  room,  "  and  in  sacb  times,  too  ]" 

"  I  have  got  it  in  my  head,  Caterina  mia,  that 
it  is  I  who  will  leave  you  berore  long.  And 
yoa  may  guess  whether  my  mind  is  easier  at 
the  thourat  of  leaving  yon,  at  least  in  a  safe  and 
bcmoiiraue  home." 

"Hy  own  darling  bther!  do  not  talk  in  that 
manner.  All  will  yet  bewcll.  These  dreadfoldays 
will  pass  away,  the  basinesa  will  revive,  and  we 
shall  talk  over  tbe  bad  time  of  the  pestilence 
ofteD  of  a  winter  evening  in  Cass  CanacoL" 

"  So  be  it;  my  cliild !  returned  the  broken- 
spirited  fistlier,  striving  to  shake  off  his  depres- 
aiOQ  and  black  preseutiments.  "  So  be  it,  my 
own  Caterina !  And  now,  darling,  I  must  go 
to  onr  good  friend  Beppo  Tierli,  to  tell  him  to 
see  Hesscar  Giustino's  lawyer  on  our  part." 

And  Caterina  was  again  left  in  complete  soU- 
tode  to  meditate  on  the  new  life  before  her. 

Urns  was  definitivehr  settled  tbe  marriage  of 
tbe  loveliest  girl  in  Fu>rence — for  such  aU  the 
old  chroniclers,  who  have  recorded  these  focts, 
agree  in  declaring  her  to  have  been —  in  her 
nxfeenth  year,  with  a  dirty,  disagreeable,  mean- 
minded  old  man,  aged  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
bther.  And  Heaven  was  (wled  on  to  bless  the 
iuu<m ;  and  the  parties  to  the  monstrous  bar- 
gain hoped  that  good  would  come  to  tbem  of 
it-f  and  Caterina  went  to  her  new  home  honestly 
meubg  to   do  her  duty"  by  her  husband. 

inUmM,  II.  A  FLOBBHTIHE  HOHX  IN  THB 
SEVEHTBEIITH  CENIT7BT. 

SoMesaer  Ginstino  Caoacci— or  dei  Canacei — 
for  it  would  seem  from  some  of  the  chronicles 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  "  particle  noble," 
which  indicated  bis  patrician  birin  and  c|uality — 
Messer  Giustino  dei  Canacei  bought  hia  lovely 
TOtmg  wife  dirt  cheap,  in  consequence  of  the 
nwdaess  of  the  times,  and  the  depression  of  the 
market  for  that  as  for  other  articles.  A^ 
pretty  C^uins  Bassi,  whc^  aa  her  father  said, 
with  perfect  truth,  bad  for  sixteen  yean  heea 
as  Kood  a  girl  and  dutiful  a  dang^ter  as  parents 
coold  wish  to  have,  the  stay  of  their  age  and  the 
sunshine  of  their  house  —  pretty  innocent 
Caterina  went  to  her  new  home  very  thought- 
folly,  purposing,  as  sbe  said,  "  to  do  her  doty" 
by  her  septuagenarian  husband. 

What  precisely  was  her  idea  of  this  duty  to 
be  done,  it  might  probably  be  somewhat  difficidt 
to  investigate.  It,  of  course,  was  the  result  of 
the  teaching,  avowed  and  nnavowed,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  which  slie  bad  received  from 
the  religions  theories  aud  the  social  practices  in 
Togue  around  her.  This  much,  however,  is  at  all 
events  clear,  that  aooordinj^  to  Nature's  view 
of  the  matter,  poor  Catenna  mi^t  as  well 
have  nndertaken  to  do  her  duty  as  Smperot  of 
Chiiia.  What  could  have  been  her  duty  in  the 
Bitter,  unless  to  every  propositirai  of  sudi 
■nriage  to  oppose  utter  and  uuboiding  refusal. 


No !  It  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
supreme  law,  the  clearest,  most  indubitaUe, 
most  unchangeable  law  of  God  I  Ever  no ! 
Death  rather  V'  But  how  could  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  as  this  be  expected  from  a 
poor  little  sixteen-year-old  subject  of  Ferdi- 
nando  de*  Medici,  and  docile  daughter  of 
Mother  Church  ?  A  loveless  marriage  is  a  sin 
against  nature,  fatal,  irremedial,  from  which  no 
good,  but  evil  only  and  further  sin,  can  arise — on 
which  no  blessing  can  be  hoped — a  siii  excusable 
by  no  conceivable  circumstances — justifiable 
by  no  plea  whatsoever  of  antagonistic  or  ante- 
cedent obligations.  But  if,  stnuige  as  it  is,  Utis 
eternal  truth  is  not  invarisblj  rtcogiaaed,  and 
universal]^  acted  on  even  in  enlightened  nine- 
teenth-century England,  what  couU  he  expected 
from  serenteentii-ceiituiT  Catholio  Flonnce ! 
And  tbe  worst  of  it  is,  ttiat  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  this  world  is  like  the  law  that  governs 
a  long  arithmetical  operatJou.  One  figure  wrong 
in  the  top  line,  and  your  whole  sum  comes  out 
hopelessly  wrong  in  every  part.  Actions 
produce  tlieir  proper  necessary  and  ordained 
consequences.  A  wrong  step,  moralists  con- 
stantly tell  us,  ever  increases  the  difficulty  of 
stepping  aright  afterwards.  But  it  is  tlie  special 
peiuuty  attached  to  some  false  steps,  that  they 
render  a  perfectly  upright  walk  for  the  future 
impossible.  An  error  has  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion. The  sum  cannot^  thenceforward,  be 
worked  ooirectiy. 

80  Caterina  went  to  the  decent  and  respectable 
old  family  house  of  tbe  Canacei^  in  tbe  via  dei 
Pilastri,  to  do  her  unuatural  and  impossible  duty. 

Old  Giustino,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  per- 
formed the  conditions  under  which  he  elTected 
his  purchase.  Th^  bmtol  drunkard,  Bartolom- 
meo,  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  house, 
though  his  occasional  visits  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  Caterina;  but  not  more,  or 
perhaps  so  much  so,  as  to  tbe  old  man  himself. 
The  "safe  and  assured  bed  and  board"  had  been 
duly  forthcoming.  Tlie  mid-day  meal  and  the 
evening  supper  followed  each  other  with  the 
most  monotonously  regular  certainty ;  and  there 
were  no  anxieties  on  tiiis  score  for  the  morrow, 
la  prospect  this  had  appeared  to  the  mined 
artisan's  daughter  in  her  naked  home,  to  be  well- 
niffb  all  that  was  needed  for  happiness  on  earth. 
The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  storm-tossed 
seaman  in  imminent  danger  of  wreck,  limit 
themselves  to  the  safety^  and  repose  of  the  har- 
bour. And  for  a  while  the  security  of  the 
asylum  she  had  reached  seemed  to  fill  in  the 
fruition  of  it  all  the  space  in  her  mind  whicli  it 
had  occupied  when  looked  forward  to  from  amid 
the  risks  and  perils  of  her  previous  position ; 
the  more  so  that  she  had  found  herself  able,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  affo^  some  assistance  to 
her  father. 

Tbe  dead  solitude,  too,  in  whidi  she  b'ved  in 
Caaa  Canacei,  and  the  sbriotly  home-keeping 
habits,  which  fell  in  with  Signtnr  Giustino's  ways 
and  wishes,  appeared  in  those  earlv  days  of  hier 
married  life  to  add  to  the  grateful  sense  of 
security  by  shutting  out  all  those  miserable 
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aiglits  Bod  atmnds  and  d«n^en  vith.  vhich  the 
plague-stricken  citj  was  rife. 

Tlie  only  eouroe  of  Interest,  moreover,  whicli 
remaioed  to  \iar  outside  the  doors  of  lier  Lome, 
was  yerj  sbortl;  taken  from  bar.  For  poor 
Fasquale  Bassi  was  stricken  by  the  uestilence  in 
the  last  days  of  its  virulence,  and  followed,  as  he 
said  he  should,  his  wife  and  son  to  the  gzsre. 

Thus  Caterina  was  lefi  alone  in  ths  irorld 
with  her  a^ed  husband. 

Ajid  by  the  spring  of  the  oext  year  the  plague 
had  ceased.  Tlie  Miserecordia  bell  was  no 
longer  heard  boomiT^  its  ainister  call  over  the 
oity  almo^  every  liour  of  the  day  aud  sight. 
Vudamo  and  its  encloBin^  hills  were  onoe  more 
bright  ind  aniliof^  with  the  promise  of  abandaat 
eoEa,  wiiu,  and  oiL  The  extreme  preBiaEe  of 
scarcity  deereued  gradually ;  asd  lbs  Ploien- 
tines  made  baste  to  forget  the  Uack  days  through 
which  tliey  bad  passed. 

But  all  this  brought  no  change  to  t^e  mo- 
Botonoas  dreamy  life  of  the  iomatea  of  the  still 
old  bouse  in  tbe  Via  del  PilastrL  There  the 
Boontide  owal  and  the  OTening  meal  still  followed 
each  otlter  with  imperturbable  regularity,  and 
the  monung  and  the  evening  made  up  each  un- 
eventful day,  unvaried  save  oy  the  Sunday  and 
Feast-day  visits  to  tlie  neigbbouring  church  of 
Saaf  Ambrogio.  And  Caterina,  having  left  a 
.year  behind  her  tlie  anxieties,  the  pnvations, 
and  the  labour  of  her  maiden  life,  vas  now  in 
her  seventeenth  year^  thot^h  somewhat  paled, 
lifce  a  flower  suit  from  the  annii^tj  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Sui  unfailing  successioB  oi  dinners  and  sap- 
pers, even  tlioufi^  the  Kospect  of  snob  be 
stretched  out  with  unbroken  eootinaiiy  into  the 
future,  will  not — so  perversely  constituted  is 
the  human  heart — sumoe  to  ensure  happiness  or 
even  placid  contentment.  iSspecially  tiiey  &il 
to  do  so  to  a  heart  and  mind  of  just  seventeen 
years'  experience  of  life.  It  was  in.  vain  tiiat 
Catfflina,  marvelling  at  the  change  ihat  was 
cseefuag  over  hex,  strove  to  call  hack  her 
imagination  to  the  days  vhea  such  tranquil 
security  as  that  of  her  present  liCt  appeared  to 
her  a  haven  of  rest,  beyond  whicn  ^e  had 
nothing  to  ask  of  Cate.  Li  vain  she  taxed  her- 
self with  caimoiaia  fickleneea,  and  qaastiMied 
her  heart  as  to  the  causes  of  ibe  chann.  She 
could  not  underetand  it.  But  tlie  net  was 
there.  An  unspeakaUe  weariness  seemed  to 
extend  itself  from  day  to  day,  like  a  apiiBadiDg 
dry-rot,  over  her  Ufe.  It  ul  seemea  empty. 
Tiiete  was  a  feelini;  of  a  great  craving  void  in 
her  heart,  craving  unmistakably ;  but  craving  for 
what  ?  She  spent  doll  idle  hours  in  wearily  tank- 
ing over  the  ottestiraL  and  fbund  no  answer  to  it. 
•  •  »  » 

TkttS  much  oJ"  the  story  to  be  told  may  be  an- 
thenlically  gathered  out  of  the  chronicles,  whicb 
have  presaved  for  us  this  specimen  bit,  cat  out 
Imn  the  life  of  tlie  seventeeath  century.  At  this 
pomt  the  slide  is  suddenly  wiriidrawn  from  the 
saagio  lantern;  lheli°:ht  is  putout;  and  the  house 
in  Uie  Via  dei  Filnstri,  with  its  innate*,  vauidi 
faito  darkness.   The  nest  slide  projeoU  on 


the  magic  ciioanscribed  circle  of  light,  a  scene 

some  four  years  later  in  date.   There  would  be 

very  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  cbasoi  1^ 

tween  tlie  two  periods  with  very  satisfacto^ 

assurance  of  truthfulness.   But  as  the  reader 

can  do  this  for  himself  quite  as  wdl  as  tlie 

writer  could  do  it  for  him,  and  as  it  is  intended 

to  present  here  only  wliat  is  warranted  by  the 

record,  the  raree-show  shall  reopen  vith  the 

sarins  of  1638. 

«  *  •  • 

Five  years  hare  elapsed  sinoe  we  left  Caierina, 
in  her  seventoenth  year,  "  doing  her  duty  "  to 
her  bnsband,  then  in  his  seventieth.  She  is 
BOW  twenty-two  and  he  seventy-five — and  the 
wifely  duty  has  become  somewhat  simplified. 
For,  ftve  years  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten 
make  de^  nuu'ks  in  their  paasaj^. 

It  was  the  third  hour  of  the  mgbty  as  the  old 
chronicles  have  it,  reckoning  after  the  Italian 
mannec — not  yet  abandoned  m  remote  parts  of 
the  eountry — from  sundown,  which  was  called 
"  the  twenty-four" — the  third  hour  of  tlie  night 
in  Caaa.  Canacci,  which  at  that  season  of  the 
year  must  haire  been  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
mistress  of  tlie  bouse  was  in  a  sitting-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  it,  loolcing  into 
a  very  small  garden ;  and  was  occupied,  assisted 
by  a  neat  and  pretty  maid-servant,  some  &ve  or 
SIX  years  older  than  herself,  in  preparing  atabk 
Cor  supper. 

The  five  years,  which,  had  sped  8er  Oiustino 
so  raiudly  onward  in  bis  down-hill  path,  bad 
apparenthr  done  little  or  nothing  towards  ad- 
vanoing  his  beautiful  wife  on  her  way  to 
the  top  of  it.  She  was,  if  anything,  more 
lovely  tiian  ever.  Somethiag,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  due  to  the  style  of  her  attire, 
which  was  strikingly  different  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  first  years  of  her  mairied  life.  It 
liad  then  been  almost  monastic  in  its  unadom- 
ing  simplicity.  Now,  -without  making  any  pre- 
tence to  the  splendour  which  was  then  in 
Togue  aiBO^  the  noble  and  wealthy,  it  was 
enUrely  mo&k  in  fashion,  and  worn  ^vith  that 
provocative  grace  which  is  the  ^erogati?e 
of  those  women  onk,  who,  in  the  envious  lan- 
guage of  those  ungiued  with  it,  "  lay  themselves 
out  for  admiiation."  Somewhat  also  of  in- 
orased  charm  may  have  been  attributable  to  a 
ve^  eriduit  change  of  mind,  and  consequent 
dujige  of  manneE.  The  old  dull  listlessnesa 
was  gone.  The  heavy  vacant  eye  had  acquired 
brightness  and  animation.  The  languid  weary- 
seeming  step  bad  become  brisk  and  alert.  All 
the  old  passivity  and  apathetic  sense  of  the 
emptiness  of  life  uad  vanished.  Something  had 
evidently  oome  into  the  circle  of  her  life  which 
had  given  it  aa  interest  and  zest  of  some  sort. 
Yet  any  observer,  whose  attention  had  been 
sharpened  by  a  reid  interest  in  the  yoang  wife's 
welfare,  would  hardly  have  been  satiafied  with 
her  manner  asd  beannf^.  Hers  was  not  the  air 
UiZt  speaks  of  tranquil  Iiappiness  and  well- 
assnreo  contentment.  The  bright  eye  was  too 
brilliant.  Was  there  tl»  fever  of  excitement  in  it  P 
The  alort  stqi  was  too  alert  Did  its  move- 
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menU perciuince  indicate  Derrous exaltation?  At 
aH  flrent^  tlw  arer-bendafsl  Cfttetma  iras  greatly 


**  Then  goes  tlie  hour !"  she  said  to  lier  ot- 
tendant,  «s  i\w!j  }to&  were  busyinpr  thenwelveB 
aboot  the  table.  "  What  o'doclc  was  it,  Mina, 
\rben  too  gave  the  podtone  bis  broth  ?*' 

*  Ob  !  more  thaa  an  hour  ago,"  repKed  the 
pretty  Abi<^il ;  **  I  gave  H  him  nearlv^hatf  an 
■ear  before  the  time,  to  make  mrc.  He  nerer 
faeps  avate  long  after  b^ing  it." 

■  It  -wta  wdt  thought  of.  But,  Nina,  mn  op 
and  see  if  he  is  asleep.  Ton  ean  trend  so  that 
a  eondemned  man  listening  for  the  stop  of  the 
faargello  to  take  him  to  the  Wock  irould  not 
hear  joa.  Creep  to  the  bedside,  asad  see  that 
he  i>  real];  arieep." 

"  That  I  can  do,  signora  I  Bat,  Holj  Yir- 
giB .'  how  trouble  Tonnetf  abont  mithing. 
As  if  anytlmtg  could  be  het^  from  this  room 
to  the  roooB  q>«tBin  hxikiag  to  the  street,  and 
the  roof  over  ns  a  solid  atdi,  too  V 
"fnm  thrs  room,  perht^  not;  bat  I  atn 
I  ilnid  of  the  fift>nt  door,  jost  under  his  windows. 
I  woald  not.  timt  he  should  be  disturbed  T  .  .  . 
Ran  m,  Nina,  there's  a  good  girt  !^ 

*•  DistuH)  him  !  Ob !  not  for  the  world !"  said 
Kina,  with  half  a  tone  of  sneer  in  her  voice,  as 
she  gfaiieed  with  a  look  of  intelligence  to  ber 
■isbress,  from  whom  it  obtained  no  response. 
And  she  tripped  off  on  her  errand  as  she  spoke. 

CUenna,  who  seemed  miable  to  remain  still 
ftr  a  moment,  turned  to  a  glass  that  stood  above 
a  emole-tMe  at  one  side  of  the  room,  as  soon 
m  tke  maid  was  gone,  and  employed  herself  in 
hertowinr  some  of  those  little  improving'  touehes 
on  her  nk  and  dress,  which  women  vppeax 
•ever  to  consider  snperffnous. 

"  AH  right,  signora  !**  cried  Nina,  with  a  toss 
of  her  pretty  head,  as  she  returned  to  the  snp- 
per-room;  "he  is  sleeping  like  a  baby  m  a  eradle, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  think  about  faim  any 
■OR  tin  to-morrow  morning,  thank  the  saints !" 

"  Hiat  B  well,"  said  the  yoong  wife ;  but  she 
gavt  a  little  si^  as  she  said  it.  Then,  as  she 
nond  nnrad  the  table  lor  the  hiaidfeAth  time, 
went  on :  "But  what  b  this,  Nina  mia  F 
These  are  the  second-best  ni^kins.  I  wanted 
to  lure  the  HoUand  damask  to^ngfat." 

"lam  sore  those  are  good  enough fiv tiieir 
U^BOaes,*  said  Nina ;  **  and  they  are  what  yon 
have  ilnys  nsed,  signora.** 

"it!  B«t,  NiD%  I  expeet  a  diSnml  sort  of 
gsest  to-night — ^you  know  who.  And  don't  yon 
know  that  be  must  always  have  been  used  to 
audi  ntfacT  pleaishiog  than  anyUiing  1  can  put 
before  hia  ?  Rua«  quick,  aod  get  out  the  do- 
a»sk  n^kins." 

Just  as  she  said  this,  three  gentle  but  distinct 
t^ts  on  the  glass  of  a  vuidow  by  tlie  side  of  the 
front  door  of  llie  liouse  were  heard.  Both  wo- 
mea  gave  a  lilUe  start,  aud  the  blood  mantled 
liigh  la  Catetinit's  cheeks  and  foreliead,  aadthen 
IS  sackhmly  iHrcated  to  her  heart, 
"lliere  they  are!**  cried  Nina,  hastily  going 
^  with  cat-like  pace  to  the  door,  and  taking  as  she 
vntaa  eil-«rnise  ialisrha&d,  wbisfaatwd  OB-a 


sideboard  near  the  door  of  the  loom.  Before 
opening  she  poved  a  drop  or  two-  on  both 
hinges  oftiie  great  door  and  on  the  lock,  and  was 
Urns  enaUed  to  admit  those  who  had  knooked 
without  the  slightest  WHsa. 

were  two  young'  moB;  polneiaDB  evi- 
dently, by  the  rapiers  at  tLeir  aides,  bat  not,  as 
fttr  as  oonld  be  judged  by  their  appearance,  of 
those  who  formed  tiie  gi^  and  youthful  circle 
that  surrounded  the  yoang  grand-duke.  One 
was  SignfM-JaeopoSecmli,  ana  the  other  Signer 
Vineenrio  Carfini. 

Both  were,  at  the  period  of  their  visit  to 
Caterina,  young  men  oi  seme  twenty-five  years 
old,  or  thereaway. 

As  they  came  in,  followed  by  Nina,  with  the 
oil  cruise  in  her  hand,  Gaterina  was  agab  stand- 
ing before  the  glass  on  the  ooniole* 

"What  a  treasure  you  have  in  onr  ftiend 
little  Nina  here,  Signora  Caterina!"  saidSer- 
selli,  as  be  etepped  np  to  the  lady,  and  kissed 
her  hand.  "  A  loat  of  a  servim^man  would  have 
taken  the  key  to  open  the  door.  La  Nina  on- 
derstanda  matters  botter.  She  talcK  the  oil- 
flaekt" 

"  And  talking  of  that,  lady  fsir,"  said  Garlini, 
in  his  torn  kissing  the  lady's  hand,  "  liow  is  his 
worship  F   He  sleeps  well  o*  nights,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Better  than  you  will,  I  doubt,  Bciq)egrace 
as  you  are,  if  you  ever  come  to  be  his  age,  wliicli 
is  hardly  to  be  thought,"  said  Gaterina  analingly, 
shaking  a  slender  rosy  forefinger  at  him.  "  Her 
Giuetino  has  no  remembraaces  that  should  keep 
htm  from  sleeping." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not !  One  nndentaads  all  that. 
Tooth  is  a  new  invention  of  the  lend.  Tliere 
were  no  young  men,  and  speouUy  no  young 
women,  in  Ser  Giustino's  dt^.  And  when  we 
have  pbiyed  out  our  ^ytim^  we  diall  riiake  onr 
frosty  old  heads  at  the  youngsters,  and  wonder 
at  tJie  wickedness  ef  the  age.  But  sound  sleep- 
it^  is  a  most  valuable  quality  in  an  old  man, 
and  specially  in  an  old  hosband,  as  some  think. 
And  then,  as  SerselH  says,  Nina  is  such  a  trea- 
sure ! — an  invaluable  nurse  1  If  the  unUemished 
conscience  of  the  admirable  Ser  Oinstino  should 
f&i\  to  procure  htm  that  proband  repose,  wliicL 
is  so  necessary  at  his  time  of  Kfe — to  all  parties 
concerned — Nina  could  at  need  show  nerself 
mistress  of  hi^er  flights  than  that  trick  of  dl- 
ing  a  rast^  hinge,  or  1  am  mbtidten." 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Siraor  Yin- 
eenzor*  said  Gaterina,  really  ponded;  "and 
how  do  you  know  Hijthii^  about  Ia  Nina's 
capabilities  f" 

"  Aha !  carissima  Signora  mia !"  retamed 
Carlini ;  "  perhaps  I  knew  La  Baffl  before  you 
did." 

A  transient  cloud  passed  over  the  still  gtriish 
brow  of  the  young  wife,  correspondii^  to  an 
eqnally  transient  sliade  of  doubt  in  her  mind, 
which  had  not  time,  however,  to  assume  the  full 
consistency  of  saspicion  before  it  was  chased 
by  tlie  stronger  interest  that  was  occnpying  her 
thoughts. 

for  some  time  past,  as  may  easily  be  gathered 
fiom  the  fttcts  with  which  the  reader  has  become 
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acquainted,  La  Signon  Canacci  had  catered  on 
a  mamier  of  life,  wbich,  to  say  the  least,  might 
have  been  deemed  daneerous,  and  wbich  neces- 
sitated the  practice  of  deception  oa  her  basband. 
Bat  as'jet  the  extent  of  her  departure  from  the 
good  resolutions,  with  which  she  had  started  on 
Eer  path  of  marned  life,  had  not  exceeded  this 
entertaining  of  cavaliers,  withoat  her  hasband's 
knowledge.  Nor,  idthuagh  abundaoce  of  what 
most  of  tiie  Florentine  beauties,  her  coQtem< 
poraries,  might  have  called  "  temptation,"  had 
been  thrown  in  her  path,  had  she  tiitherto  been 
visited  bj[  any  feeling  calculated  to  lead  her  into 
moK  serious  dereliction  of  her  dnty.  But  the 
Carnival,  that  season  which  seems  carefully  to 
have  be^  arranged  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing 
occasion  for  lenten  penitence,  was  just  over; 
and  in  the  course  of  tnoae  festivities  and  amuse- 
ments, which  still  in  some  measure,  but  in  the 
days  of  which  we  are  speaking  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  brought  the  different  classes  of 
Florentine  soiuety  twetber.  Caterina  had  more 
than  once  dancea  vttE  perhaps  the  most  "dan- 
gerous" man  in  Florence^  the  splendid  and  hand- 
some Jacopo  Salviati,  Duke  of^Sau  Giuliano. 

The  pleasure-seeking  duke  had  been  at  once 
smitten  with  the  truly  surpassing  beauty  of 
Caterina,  and  had  of  course  fonnd  little  difficulty 
in  obt»ning  the  promise  of  a  presentation  to  her 
from  some  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  her  house. 

Tins  presentation  was  to  take  place  on  the 
eveniuf^  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  and 
Salviati  was  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the  house 
in  the  Yia  dei  Pilastri. 

"  What  was  the  hour  yon  named  to  the  duke, 
Ser  YinoouQ,  as  that  of  our  little  sapper?" 
asked  ^terina. 

"  Half-past  ten,  French  time,  I  told  him," 
replied  Culini ;  "  and  yon  may  depend  on  Sal- 
viati's  gallantry  to  bring  him  to  your  door  punc- 
tually at  that  hour.  *  And  now,  by  your  leave, 
fur  lady,  I  wiU  go  to  the  door,  and  wut  for  his 
excellency,  that  there  may  be  no  mist^e  about 
the  house,  and  no  noise  about  letting  him  in." 

SisnoT  Carlini  had  not  to  do  duty  as  porter  at 
the  door  very  long.  The  Duca  de  Salviati  was, 
as  bis  friend  bad  prophesied,  as  punctual  to  his 
appointment  as  ever  languishing  lover  was. 
Caterina  and  Signor  Serselli  tiad  been  left  to- 
gether but  a  very  few  minutes  when  Carlini  re- 
turned, ushering  into  the  modestl^-i^pouited 
supper-room,  with  ever^  manifestation  of  the 
most  exa^cerated  obaequionsnessjaverysplendid* 
looking  cavaUer. 

The  age,  to  which  this  history  belongs,  was 
one  specially  marked  by  gorgeousness  of  personal 
adornment  and  equipment.  In  no  part  of  Europe 
was  extravagance  in  this  respect  earned  to  a 
greater  height,  than  in  tlie  capital  of  the  wealthy 
and  ostentatiously  magnificent  Medicean  dukes. 
And  at  the  court  of  the  young  and  pleasure- 
loving  Ferdinand  the  Second,  there  was  no  man 
who  could  vie  in  nobility  of  birth,  in  wealth,  in 
personal  advantages,  and  in  magnificence,  with 


Jacopo  Salviati,  Duke  of  San  Qiuliano.  A  fa- 
vourite with  the  young  sovereign,  whose  senior 
he  was  by  but  a  year  or  two,  he  was  the  soul  of 
the  court,  the  l^ing  spirit  iu  evray  revel,  the 
model  on  which  the  rising  generation  strove  to 
form  themselves,  and  the  loadstar  of  most  of 
the  br^htest  eyes  in  Florence. 

Salvuti,  when  duly  presented  to  Caterina, 
accosted  her  as  he  would  have  done  the  noUest 
lady  of  the  court.  Far  from  falUng  in  with  that 
free-and-easy,  half  mock-ceremonioaa,  batf-ban- 
tering  tone,  whieli  Serselli  and  Carlini  permitted 
themselves  towards  her,  Uia  manner  was  courtly 
and  respectful,  though  it  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  hide  his  very  utunistakable  admiration 
for  his  beautiful  hostess.  During  supper  he 
exerted  himself  to  shine  before  her.  The  little 
party  remained  at  table  far  into  the  nigbt.  And 
Caterina  thought  that  she  liad  never  till  now 
known  the  pleasure  of  social  interoourse,  or  seen 
a  man  really  worthy  of  a  woman's  love. 

From  that  ni^ht  Jacopo  Salviati  became  a 
very  frequ^t  vuitor  at  Ij^e  quiet  respectable 
tu)use  in  the  Tia  dei  Filastri.  The  ladies  of  the 
court  complained  thai  Salviati  was  not  like  him- 
self of  late;  he  wag  quite  a  changed  mwi. 
And,  in  tmth,  be  was  so — as  far  u  an  engrosnng 
passion  can  change  a  man. 

Caterina,  too,  was  a  chan^d  woman.  The 
old  feeling  of  the  utter  emptiness  of  all  things 
returned,  with  the  difference  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  hours  when  Salviati  was  not  there. 
All  the  interest  and  vitidity  of  her  life  were  con- 
centrated into  the  hours  of  his  almost  nightly 
visits.  She  loved  for  the  first  time;  and 
now  for  the  first  time  her  marriage  with  Ser 
Giostino,  and  more  still,  the  consequence  of  her 
recent  life,  seemed  OKuutroas ;  and  she  marvelled 
in  all  sincerity  how  snob  thii^  had  been  pos- 
sible to  her. 

And  as  the  summer  drew  on,  and  the  duke 
was  less  frequently  oblieed  to  show  himself  at 
court,  it  was  rarely  that  oe  did  not  tap  at  the 
now  well-known  window  at  the  usual  hour.  But 
these  nightly  visits  were  made  with  every  pre- 
caution lor  securing  secresy  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. Ser  Qiustino,  under  Nina's  careful 
nursing,  always  slept  with  admirable  regularity ; 
and  the  lovers  dared  to  think  that  they  were 
happy  in  each  other's  love. 
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CBAimBB  xm. 
WffAT  had  happened  at  Aldbwongb,  in  Cap- 
tun  Wngge's  abaenoe? 
TbcM  vere  the  erents  that  occarred,  from  the 
I  tine  cf  Ms  (h^wrtara  to  the  time  oi  his  return, 
i    Ai  MMn  aa  the  cluiae  had  left  North  Shingles, 
I  lln.  ITiagge  received  the  message  which  her 

iB^aid  baid  chafed  the  servant  to  deliver. 
',  ^  lastened  into  the  parlour,  bewildered  by 
I  her  siomj  interview  wiUi  the  captain,  and  pe- 

nitentij'  oonBCious  that  she  had  done  wrong, 
,  vidtout  knowini;  what  tbe  wrong  was.  If 
!  If^daka's  mind  bad  been  nnoooopied  hy  the 
I  one  idea  c(  tbe  marriage  wbidi  now  filled  it— 

if  ibe  had  possessed  composure  enough  to  listen 
.  to  Hn.  ffnggt's  rambliDg  narrative  of  what 
j  hi  kajpaied  during  her  interview  with  the 
I  Vmsdttper— Mrs.  Leoount's  visit  to  the  ward- 
'  nbe  Bost,  sooner  or  later,  have  formed  part  of 

the  disebstue;  and  Magdalen,  although  she 
;  Btf^t  never  have  guessed  the  truth,  most  at 

leut  hive  been  warned  that  there  was  some 
'  eknent  of  danger  lurking  treacherously  in  the 

Alpsca  dress.  As  it  was,  no  such  comequencc 
I  as  tbis  fdlowed  Mrs.  Wragge's  appearance  in 

tbe  patloar;  for  no  audi  eonBequenoe  was  now 

possible. 

Sfeits  which  had  happened  earlier  in  the 
Bonii^  eventa  which  had  btqipened  for  days 
.  ud  weds  past,  had  vanished  as  completely  from 
Migdilen^s  inmd,  as  if  th^  had  never  taken 
pboe.  The  horror  of  the  coming  Monday— the 
■oeQeiB  mtainty  implied  in  the  iq>pointment 
titkeiMf  and  hoar— petrified  all  feeliog  in  her, 
nd  iwihifatfd  all  thought.  Mrs.  Wragge  made 
tiiRc  lepatate  attempts  to  enter  on  the  anlgect 
ef  the  hooaekeepei's  visit.   The  first  time  she 
nisbt  as  well  have  addressed  herself  to  tbe  wind, 
.  or  to  the  sea.    The  second  attempt  seemed 
I  lik^tobe  more  successful-  Magdalen  sighed, 
I  bstcaed  for  a  moment  indifferently,  and  then  dis- 
;  KBsed  tbe  sut^ect.   "It  doesn't  matter,"  she 
*^  "The  end  has  come  all  tbe  same.  I'm 
sot  tngry  with  yon.  Say  no  more."  Later  in 
^  day,  from  not  koowing  what  else  to  talk 
^t,  Mrs.  Wragge  tried  again.  Tbis  time, 
Magdalen  turned  on  her  impatiently.  "For 
wxt's        don't  worry  me  about  trifles !  I 
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can't  bear  it."  Mrs.  Wragge  closed  bcr  lips  on 
tbe  spot,  and  returned  to  the  subject  no  more. 
Magdalen,  who  bad  been  kind  to  her  at  all  otlicr 
timea,  had  angrily  forbidden  it  The  capttun— 
utterly  ignorant  of  Mrs.  Leeounf  s  interest  iu 
the  secsets  of  the  wardrobe— bad  never  so  much 
as  approached  it.  All  Uie  information  tiiat  he 
had  extracted  frtnn  his  wife's  mental  confusiou, 
he  had  extracted  hy  putUng  direct  questions, 
dwived  purely  from  tbe  resonroes  of  his  own 
knowledge.  He  had  insisted  on  plain  answen, 
without  excuses  of  any  kind ;  he  bad  carried  his 
pomt  as  usual;  and  his  departure  the  same 
mommg  had  left  him  no  chance  of  reopening  tlie 
question,  even  if  liis  irritation  against  bis  wife 
bad  permitted  him  to  do  so.  There  the  Alpaca 
dress  hnug^  n^Iected  in  the  dark ;  the  unnoticed, 
unsuspected  centre  of  dangers  tluat  were  still  to 
come. 

Towards  tbe  afternoon,  Mrs.  Wra^e  took 
courage  to  start  a  su^stion  of  her  own — she 
pleaded  for  a  little  turn  in  the  fresh  air. 

Magdalen  passively  put  on  her  hat ;  passively 
accompanied  her  companion  along  tbe  public 
walk,  until  they  reached  its  northward  extremity. 
Here  the  beach  was  left  solitary,  aud  here  they 
sat  down,  side  by  side,  on  the  shingle.  It  was  a 
,  bright  exhilarating  day ;  pleasure-boats  were  sail- 
ing on  the  calm  blue  water;  Aldborough  was 
idling  happily  afloat  and  ashore.  Mrs.  Wragge 
recovered  her  spirits  in  Ibc  gaiety  of  the  prospect 
— she  amused  herself,  like  a  child,  by  tossing 
pebbles  into  the  sea.  From  time  to  time  she 
stole  a  questioning  glance  at  Magdalen,  and  saw 
no  encouragement  in  her  manner,  no  change  to 
cordiality  in  her  face.  She  sat  sUeot  on  the 
slope  of  the  shingly  with  her  dbow  on  her  knee, 
tead  her  h^  rcataug  on  ber  hand,  looking  out 
over  the  sea — looking  with  a  rapt  ^tentlon,  and 
yet  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  notice  nothing. 
Mrs.  Wra^  wearied  of  the  pebbles,  and  lost 
her  interest  in  looking  at  the  pleasure-boats. 
Her  great  head  began  to  nod  heavily,  and 
she  dozed  in  tbe  warm  drowsy  air.  When  she 
woke,  the  pleasure-boats  were  far  off;  their  sails 
were  white  specks  in  the  distance.  The  idlers 
on  the  beach  were  thinned  in  number;  tbe  sun 
was  low  iu  the  heaven;  the  blue  sea  was 
darker,  and  rippled  by  a  breese.  Changes  on 
sky  and  earth  and  ocean  told  of  the  waning  day ; 
cliauge  was  everywhere— except  close  at  her 
side.  There  Magdalen  sat,  in  the  same  position. 
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with  weary  eyes  that  still  looked  over  the  sea, 
and  still  saw  nothing. 

"  Oh,  do  speak  to  loe !"  said  Mn.  Wragse. 

Magdalen  ttaxiei,  vai  laoked  akoQt  htr 

vacantly, 

*'  It's  late,"  she  said,  shiTering  under  llie  int 
sensation  that  reached  her  of  the  tisiiig  breeze. 
"  C!ome  home  ;  yoa  want  701U  tea." 

They  walked  home  in  silence. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  asking,"  said 
Hrs.  Wiagge,  as  they  sat  together  at  the  tea- 
table.  Are  you  tnmhlect  my  dear,  m  your 
mindP" 

"les,"i^IiadUagdalBn.  "Don't  notice ve. 
My  trouble  will  boou  be  ma" 

SUm  waited  patuntly  nnta  Mra.  Wnne  bad 
made  an  end  of  the  laeai,  and  then  went  op- 
stairs  to  her  own  room. 

"  Uond^  1"  she  said,  as  she  sat  dom  at  her 
toilette-table.  Something  may  happen  before 
Mondi^  comet  I" 

Her  fingers  wandered  mediaoioaUy  amang  the 
brushes  and  oomba,  the  tiny  bottles  and  oases 
placed  on  the  table.  She  set  them  in  oideri  now 
I  in  one  way,  and  now  in  another — then  on  ftradden 
pushedthemawf^&omherinaheap.  Foramimite 
ot  two  her  hands  remained  idle.  That  interval 
passed,  they  grew  rastless  agun,  and  pulled  the 
two  UtUe  drawers  in  the  ^le  backwards  ai^ 
forwards  in  thedr  grooves.  Among  the  trifles 
laid  in  one  of  thun  was  a  Prayer-BotJc.  which 
had  belonged  to  her  at  Combe-Baven,  and  which 
she  had  saved  with  her  other  relies  of  the  past, 
when  1^  and  her  sister  had  takui  their  farewell 
of  home.  She  opened  the  Prayer-Boc^  after 
a  long  hesitation,  at  the  Marmge  Service — shut 
it  again,  before  she  had  read  a  hne — and  put  it 
I  back  hurriedly  in  one  <^  the  drawers.  After 
;  turning  the  key  iatbe  look,  aheiofle^  and  miked 
to  the  window* 

"  The  horrible  sea !"  she  said,  toimitg  from  it 
witii  s  Bhndder  of  disgost.  "  The  lonely,  dreary, 
I  horrible  seal" 

She  went  baok  to  the  drawer,  and  took  the 
!  Pn^-Book  out  for  the  aeoond  time;  half- 
I  qjiened  it  again  at  the  Uuiiage  Servioej  and 
impatiently  tiirew  it  back  into  the  drawrar.  This 
I  time,  Bllex  tonung  tiie  lock,  she  took  the  k^ 
away— walked  wiUi  it  in  her  hand  to  the  opoi 
window— and  threw  it  violently  from  her  into  the 
garden.  It  fell  on  a  bed  thickly  phmtcd  with 
flowers.  It  was  invisible:  it  was  lost  The 
sense  of  its  loss  se^ed  to  relieve  her. 

"  Something  m^y  happen  on  Frid^r ;  aome- 
tbing  may  happen  on  Satuiday ;  something  may 
h^pen  on  Sunday.  Three  d^  still !" 

She  closed  the  green  shatters  outside  the 
window,  and  drew  the  curtains,  to  darken  the 
I  room  still  more.  Her  head  felt  heavy ;  her  eyes 
I  were  bumii^  hot.  She  threw  herself  on  her  bed, 
j    with  a  sullen  impulse  to  sleep  away  tiie  time. 

The  quiet  of  the  house  h^ped  her,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room  helped  her ;  the  stupor  of  mind 
into  which  she  had  fallen  had  its  effect  on  her 
senses:  she  dnyy^  into  a  broken  sleep.  Her 


restless  hands  moved  incessantly;  her  head  tossed 
&onL  side  to  aide  of  the  piUow-^Hit  £till  she 
slept.  Dre  long,  words  fell  )iy  ones  and  twos 
&CV1  her  lips ;  words  whispeied.  in.  kcr  sleep, 
growing  more  and  more  continuous,  more  and 
mora  attioul^te,.  the  longer  the  sleep  lasted ; 
words  which  seemed  to  calm  her  restlessness,  and 
to  hush  her  iuto  deeper  repose.  She  smiled; 
she  was  in  the  happy  luid  of  dreams— Frank's 
name  escq^  her.  "  Do  you  love  me,  Frank  P" 
ahe  whispered.  "  Oh,  my  darling,  sag  it  againJ 
sayitapun!" 

The  time  passed,  the  room  grew  darker ;  and 
still  1^  slumbered:  and  dnamod.  Towards  aon- 
set-^thcut  mj  noise  inside  the  hoose  or  out 
to  aooonst  fat  it— ahe  started  up  on  the  bed, 
awake  again  in  an  instant.  The  drowsy  ob. 
scurity  of  the  room  stntok  berwith  terror.  She 
ran  to  the  wUniom,  pushed  open  the  shutters, 
and  leaned  far  out  into  the  evening  air  and  the 
evi^iing  hi^t  Her  eyea  devoured  the  trivial 
sij^-oD  the  beach;  hsr  eaa  drank  in  the  wdr 
oGina  mumar  of  the  aea.  Anylhing  to  deliver 
hw  from  the  wnking  iupreBiions  which  her 
dxemshadleft!  No  mm  dazkneaa ;  no  more 
repose,  ^eefi  that  came  merdfuUy  to  others 
oantB  treacherously  to  her-  Sleep  had  oailydoflad 
her  eyes  on  the  future,  to  open  them  on  the  past 

She  went  down  igain  into  the  parlour,  eager 
to  talk— no  matter  how  idly,  no  matter  on  what 
triflee.  The  room  was  empty.  Foriu^  Mrs. 
Wragge  had  gone  to  her  work — perhaps,  she  was 
too  tired  to  talk.  Magdalen,  took  her  hat  from 
the  table,  and  went  avJt.  The  sea  that  she  had 
shrunk  £ram,  a  few  hours  sinoe^  looked  friendly 
now.  How  lovely  it  was  in  its  oool  evening 
blue !  What  a  godlike  joy  in  the  happy  multi- 
tude of  wares,  leaping  1^  to  the  lig^t  a£ 
Heaven  1 

She  stayed  out,  until  the  night  fcUandihestars 
Eq>peBred.  The  nig^t  steadied  her. 

Byalowdegreeo,  her  mind  recovereditabalanoe^ 
and  fl*^  looked  hs  position  unfliudungly  in 
the  face.  The  vain  hope  that  accident  might 
defeat  the  very  end  for  whkdi,  of  her  own  free 
will,  die  had  oeaaelady  plotted  and  tolled, 
vanUhed  and  left  her;  acdf-dissipated  in  its  own 
weaknesi.  She  knew  the  true  altematife,  and 
faced  it   On  one  side  was  the  revdtiDg  ordeal 

the  maitiage— on  the  other,  the  abandonment 
oi  her  purpose.  Was  it  too  late  to  choose  be- 
tween the  sacrifice  o£  the  purpose,  and  the  saeri- 
fioeofherself  F  Yesl  toolate.  The badEward path 
had  closed  behind  her.  Time  that  no  wish  could 
change.  Time  that  no  primers  oould  recal,  had 
made  her  purpose  a  part  of  herself:  once  she 
had  goveni«d  it ;  now  it  governed  her.  The  more 
she  ^trank,  the  harder  she  struggled,  the  more 
mercilessly  it  drove  her  on.  No  other  feeling  in 
her  was  stnmg  enou^  to  master  it— not  even 
the  horror  that  was  maddening  her ;  the  honor 
of  her  marriage. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  siiB  went  back  to  t^ 
house. 

"WaUdng  again!"  said  Mrs.  Wiaggeb  me^ 
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j  ing  ker  ftt  the  door.  "  Come  m  md  sit  down, 
I  BT  <lear.  How  tired  jojl  most  be  1" 
I     ']ifi»ri»i«m  smited,  and  patted  Mrs.  Wr^ge 
Uidiv  OB  shottJder. 

"loa  forget  hair  strong  I  nn,"  ^  nid. 
•Nothrapborta 

Sbe  Itt  her  emdk,  mA  wmt  «p-at«ns  tig^n 
Bto  her  As  tbt  ntsncd  to  the  old  ^ue 

bTbfl-tiBaettB4^ilB,th*nnhope  in  the  tbne 
ef  May,  tbe  mm  Im^  of  delmraiioB  ^ 
«uie  badt  to  her— tiiU  time^  in  a  tana 
man  tangjfale  than  tite  form  vhieh  itindliikhBrto 
von. 

"fridir,  Satardi^-,  Snadiy.  Sonnthing  nujr 
k^pen  to  him;  something  nuy  h^pen  to  me- 
SoMtkHg  Mrioiw;  ■omaflmg  fatal  <^  af  us 

A  smUu  Angs  one  mv  her  fiusB.  She 
siurered,  thoagh  then  vw  no  odd  in  tba  air. 
aeihaiiil,  Aenghtiw  wnenoiaeto  afaum 
ker. 

"  One    09  may  die.  I  msf  he  the  one.** 

She  Ml  irto  deep  thought— nnued  herself, 
after  k  while — and,  opening  the  doer,  called  to 
Hn.  Vngge  to  oome  and  speak  to  her. 

"  Ton  wen  in  tbinkii^  I  shoold  fat^oe 
mTMir,"  she  said.  "  My  walk  fan  ben  a  little 
toomui^for  me.  I  feel  tired  ;  and  I  am  going  to 
M.  Good  mght.**  She  kissed  iSxa.  Wnggs, 
udsofdydoeed  the  door  again. 

After  a  few  turns  backwvdB  and  forwaids  in 
tie  roam,  she  rtraptly  opened  her  writing-case 
nd  ft  letterto  her  sister.  Thelettergverr 
mignw  under  her  hands;  she  filled  sheet  after 
1^  of  note-paper.  Her  heart  was  full  of  her 
niiject:  it  was  her  own  story  addressed  to 
Nonh.  She  sbed  no  tears  ;  rite  was  composed 
to  1  quiet  sadness.  Her  pen  ran  smoothi^  on. 
After  writing  far  mora  thsji  two  hom^  she  left 
of  vtale  the  tetter  wee  s^  nnflnished.  '^sre 
w  m  sigDRtun  attached  to  it— tiiere  WW  a 
Umk  spsee  reserved  to  be  filled  np  at  some 
fAatme.  After  patting  awayihe  mee,  with 
ttetheetsofwiitiiigBeoandinffldeit,  she  walked 
l^he  window  for  air,  and  stood  tjiere  lookiag. 

TbawwnwiB'wiiiteonriliBflea,  Thebmse 
<tf  the  esherbowrs  had  died  <mt.  On  earth  and 
ana.  the  s|nrit  of  the  Night  bttodid  in  a  deop 
■dseMcafan. 

Her  head  dnmped  fam  (m  bsr  besom,  sod 
■fl  tte  vie*  mmed  beftte  her  with  the 
*isBig  men.  She  nw  no  sea,  no  Af,  Deatti, 
^  TsDipter,  w«f  busy  at  her  heart.  Death, 
w  taipter,  peintad  homewnnt  to  tke  gnve 
^  to  dead  puents  in  Caobejtsnn  dmroh- 
Hffi 

.''NwteanhuthirthdH7,*'Bbe&<mglit.  "Only 
■MJwn  r*  She  moved  away  from  tbe  irind(nr— 
«nti*ed--aod  then  looked  oat  t^ain  at  the  view. 
,,lV1wntftilmgktr  she  said,  gratefully.  "Oh, 
uebcKotifalnigbtt" 

Sfceleft  the  wuidow,  and  hiid  down  on  her  bed. 
wep  that  bad  came  tFoadieroosly  before,  came 
vmafidlynew;  csiae  deep  and  dreMnless, the 
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image  of  her  last  waking  thought— the  image  of 
Death. 

Ear^  the  nesit  momiog,  lifrs.  Wra^  went 
into  Magdalen's  room,  and  found  that  she  had 
betimes.  She  was  sitting  before  the  f^ass. 
drawing  the  comb  slowly  through  and  through  Jier 
hair— thonf^itfal  and  q^ei. 

"  How  do  yon  feei  this  mfffsing,  my  deaxi" 
asked  Mis.  Wiagge.  <*Qeite  veUwainr 

"  Tes." 

After  rt^d^iiv  in  Uie  affimotini^  she  stepped, 
oonadered  for  a-  moment^  and  suddenly  ooa< 
tndieled,  baraaU.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  not  onite 
wdL  I  am  snAsing  a  Utile  bom  iootiiache." 
As  she  iliBfed  kw  first  anwmr  in  those  words, 
^  gare  «  twist  to  her  hair  with  the  eomb, 
so  that  H  fell  fonrasd  sad- hid  her  &fie. 

AthraaUhit  dtewuTCqrsileiit;  andaketeok 
notbiag  hot  a  enp  of  tea. 

"  Iietme  go  to  the  ehemiatV  and  get  aone- 
tting,"  said  Mis.  Wnggs. 

"  No,  thank  ymj* 

"  Debt  me.!" 

"  No !" 

She  refused  for  the  second  time  sharply  and 
angrily.  Aa  usual,  Us).  Wragge  submitted,  and 
let  her  hove  her  own  wa^.  When  breakGsst  was 
over  she  roee,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
and  went  out,  Mxs.  Wr^e  watebed  her  bam 
the  window,  and  saw  that  die  tooktliBdiMiAiQn 
of  the  dtemist's  shop. 

On  readiing  tbe  chemist's  door,  she  stqiiped— 
paused,  befbie  sntiering  the  and  looked  in 
at  the  window— ^lesitatBd,  and  walked  away  a 
littie— hesitated  agun— and  todc  the  fiist  turn- 
ing which  led  back  to  the  beach. 

Withont  looking  about  her,  witiiout  oaring 
what  place  she  ohue,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
ahint^  The  tmly  persons  irbo  were  near  to 
her,  in  the  position  she  now  occupied,  were  a 
nuEsemaid  and  two  little  boys.  The  youngest  of 
the  two  had  a  tiny  toynBhqt  m  his  buid.  After 
lookmg  at  Magdrfen  fhr  a  l^tle  whiles  with  the 
cpiaintest  gravity  and  attention,  the  boy  sud- 
denly approached  her;  and  opened  the  vi^  to 
an  ooquentance  byputtag  his  toy  oomposedl/ 
on  her  h^^ 

"Look  It  my  ship,*' said  tin  tiiSd, 
faii  hands  OD,  Kbgdalon^  kneai 

She -was  not  uondly  pfttimt  with  diildren.  In 
hap^er  days,  riu  voild  not  have  met  tin  boy^ 
adronoe  tomrtds  her,  as  she  met  it  now,  llio 
hard  despair  in  her  eyes  left  tliem  sudden!^;  hee 
f^t-closed  lips  parted,  and  trembled.  I%e  pot 
tbe  ship  back  into  the  olold's  hands,  and  lifted 
him  on  her  kp. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  kiseP**  she  sud,  faintly. 

The  boy  looked  at  his  ship,  as  if  he  wonid 
nUier  have  kissed  the  ship. 

She  repeated  the  question— fepekted  almost 
humbly,  ThetMdpatUshMkdi^tohernBa^ 
and  kissed  her. 

"If  I  was  yonr  sister,  would  yon  lore  met** 

All  the  Dumy    her  fimkdless  positim,  all 
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the  Tasted  tendeniess  of  her  beatt,  poured  from 
ber  in  those  words. 

"  Would  yoa  love  me  ?"  she  repeated,  hiding 
her  face  on  tiie  bosom    the  child's  frock. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy.  "Look  at  my  ship." 

She  looked  at  the  ship  throng'h  her  gathering 
tears. 

"  What  do  you  call  it  P"  she  asked,  trying  hard 
to  find  her  way  even  to  the  interest  of  a  child. 

"I  call  it  Uncle  Kirke's  ship,"  said  the  boy. 
"Uncle  Kirke  has  gone  ai«qr." 

The  name  recalled  nothing  to  her  memory.  No 
remembrances  but  old  remembrauces  lired  in  her 
now.  "  Gone  F"  she  repeated  absently,  thinking 
That  she  should  say  to  her  little  friend  next. 

"Yes,"  said  the  hoy.   "  Gone  to  China." 

Even  from  the  lips  of  a  child,  that  word  atmok 
her  to  the  heart.  She  put  Kirke's  little  nephew 
off  her  lap,  and  instantly  left  the  beach. 

As  she  turned  back  to  the  house,  the  stru^le 
of  the  past  night  renewed  itself  in  her  mind. 
But  the  sense  of  relief  which  the  child  had  brought 
to  her,  the  reriring  tenderness  which  she  had 
felt  while  he  sat  on  her  knee,  inflnenced  her  still. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  dawning  hope,  opening 
freshly  on  her  thoughts,  as  the  boy's  innocent 
eyes  had  opened  on  herCaoewhen  be  came  to  her 
on  the  beiteb.  Was  it  too  late  to  tnra  back  F 
Once  more,  she  asked  herself  that  qnestion— and 
now,  for  tite  first  time,  she  asked  it  in  doobt. 

She  ran  up  to  ber  own  loom  with  a  faiiking 
distmst  in  her  changed  sdf,  which  warned  her  to 
act,  and  not  to  tliink.  Without  wuting  to  re- 
move her  shawl  or  to  take  off  her  bat,  she  opened 
her  writing-case,  and  addressed  these  lines  to  Cap- 
tain Wragge,  as  fast  as  her  pen  could  trace  them. 

"  You  will  find  the  money  I  promised  you  en- 
closed in  this.  My  resolution  hM  failed  me.  Tbe 
horror  aS  marrying  bun  is  more  than  I  can  fsoe. 
I  hare  left  Aldborongh.  Pity  my  weakness,  and 
forget  me.  Let  us  never  meet  agam." 

With  throbbing  heart,  with  eager,  trembling 
fingers,  she  drew  ber  little  white  silk  bag  from 
her  bosom,  and  took  out  the  bank-notes  to  enclose 
them  in  the  letter.  Her  hand  searched  impetu- 
ously ;  her  hand  had  lost  its  discrimination  of 
touch.  She  grasped  the  whole  contents  of  the 
bag  in  one  handful  of  papers  ]  and  drew  them 
out  violently,  tearing  some  and  disarranging  the 
folds  of  others.  As  she  threw  them  down  before 
her  on  the  table,  the  first  object  that  met  her 
cyo  was  her  own  handwriting,  faded  already  with 
time. .  She  lodted  closer,  and  saw  the  words  she 
had.copiedfromherdeadfather's  letter— saw  the 
lawyer's  brief  and  terrible  commentary  on  them, 
coi^onting  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  pgge : 

Mr,  VfMttoH^a  dangiten  an  Ifobodjfi  GUldnn, 
and  tie  late  leaves  iiem  Mpku  at  tMr  vn^t 

Her  throbbing  heart  stopped;  her  trembling 
hands  grew  icily  quiet.  All  the  Past  rose  before 
her  in  mute  overwhelming  reproach.  She  took 
up  the  lines  which  her  own  hand  had  written 
hardly  a  minute  since,  and  looked  at  the  ink  still 
wet  on  the  letters^  with  a  vacant  incredulity. . 


The  eotouT  tiiat  had  risen  at  her  cheeks,  faded 
from  them  once  more,  tht  hard  despair  looked 
oat  again,  cold  and  glittering,  in  her  tearless 
eyes.  She  folded  the  bank-notes  carefully,  and 
put  them  back  in  her  bag.  She  pressed  the  copy 
of  her  father's  letter  to  ber  tips,  and  returned  it 
to  its  place,  with  the  bank-notes.  When  the  bag 
was  in  her  bosom  agun,  she  wtuted  a  little,  with 
ber  face  bidden  in  lur  hands — ^then  deliberately 
tore  up  the  lines  addressed  to  Captain  Wraj^ 
Before  the  ink  was  diy,  the  letter  lay  in  fragmoitB 
on  the  floor. 

"No!"  she  said,  as  the  last  morsel  of  the  torn 
paper  dropped  from  ber  hand.  "  On  the  way  I 
go,  there  is  no  turning  back." 

She  rose  oomposedly,  and  left  the  room.  While 
descending  the  staurs  she  met  Mrs.  Wrae^ 
coming  up.  "  Going  out  again  my  dear  P"  asked 
Mrs.  Wrag^.   "May  I  go  with  you  P" 

Magdalen's  attention  wandered.  Instead  of 
answering  the  question,  she  absent^  answered 
her  own  thoughts. 

"  Thousands  of  women  marry  for  money/'  she 
said.   "Why  shouldn't  I?" 

The  helpless  perplexity  of  Mrs.  Wrap's  face« 
as  she  q>oke  those  words,  roused  her  to  a  sense 
of  present  things. 

"Ify  poor  dearl"  she  said;  "I  puzzle  you, 
don^t  IF  Never  mind  what  I  si^,— di  girls  talk 
nonsense ;  and  I'm  no  better  than  tiie  rest  itf 
them.  Come !  I'll  give  you  a  treat.  Yoo  ^all 
enjoy  yourself  while  the  captain's  away.  We 
will  have  a  long  drive  by  ourselves.  Put  on  your 
smart  bonnet,  and  come  with  me  to  the  hotel. 
I'U  tell  the  landlady  to  put  a  nice  cold  dinner  into 
a  basket.  You  shall  have  all  the  thii^  yoa  like 
— and  I'll  wait  on  you.  When  you  are  an  old, 
old  woman,  you  will  remember  me  kindly,  won't 
youf  You  will  say,  'She  wasn't  a  bad  girl; 
hundreds  worse  than  she  was  live  and  prosper,and 
nobody  blames  them.'  There!  there!  go  and 
put  your  bonnet  oii.  Oh,  my  God,  what  is  my 
heart  made  of !  How  it  lives  and  lives,  whoi 
other  gurls'  hearts  would  have  died  in  them  kng 
ago!" 

In  half  an  hour  more,  she  and  Mrs.  Wragge 
were  seated  together  in  the  carriage.  One  of 
the  horses  was  restive  at  starting.  "  Plog  him !" 
she  cried  angrily  to  the  driver.  "  What  are  yon 
frightened  about F  Plog  him!  Suppose  the 
carriage  was  upset,"  she  said,  turning  suddenly 
to  her  companion ;  "  and  suppose  I  was  thrown 
out,  and  killed  on  the  spot  ?  Nonsense  I  don't 
look  at  me  in  that  way.  Pm  iike  your  husband ; 
I  have  a  dash  of  humour,  and  I'm  only  joking." 

Th^  were  out  the  whole  df^.  When  they 
reachel  home  again,  it  was  after  dark.  The  long 
suocession  of  hours  passed  in  the  fiesh  air,  left 
them  both  with  the  same  sense  of  fatigue. 
Agam  that  night,  Magdalen  slept  the  deep  dream- 
less sleep  of  the  night  before.  And  so  tbePriday 
closed. 

Her  hut  tboogbt  at  night,  bad  been  the  thought 
which  had  sustained  her  throughout  the  day. 
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I  S&e  bad  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  with  tUe 
;  aame  reckless  resolationto  submit  to  the  ooming 
trill,  which  had  alreadf  expressed  itself  in  words, 
!  whea  she  and  Mrs-  Wragge  met  by  accident  on 
ike  riairs.  IVhen  she  wdte  OH  the  morning  of 
Eatnidajr,  the  res(^ulion  was  gone-  Tlie  Friday's 
thoughta— the  Friday's  erenlseven— were  blotted 
!  oot  ^  her  mind.    Onc«  again,  creeping  chill 
I  throi^  the  flow  of  her  yonng  blood,  she  felt  the 
Axw  ud  deadly  prmap^Mc  of  despair;  which  bad 
one  to  her  in  the  waning  momiligbt»  which 
bd  vhispeied  to  lier  m  Uw  avftd  calm. 

"I  law  the  ead,  aa  the  end  must  be^"  she  aud 
tokrsdf.  "  on  TbnndBor  night.  I  have  been 
vroDg  ever  siDCe." 

Wbea  At  andier  oompsnion  met  thai  mora- 
ia^  she  tdlented  her  complaint  of  anflbring 
from  tbe  (oothaolie;  she  repeated  her  refusal  to 
,  aUoT  Ha.  Wntgge  to  procure  a  remedy ;  she 
'  left  the  house  after  bnaUast^  in  the  direction  of 
thedenist'i  sboi^  exactly  aa  abe  had  left  it  on 
tlie  lEOTning  before. 
This  time  she  entend  tbe  shop  without  an  in- 
'  slant's  hesitation. 

"  I  have  got  aa  attack  of  toothache,"  she  said 
alnptly  to  an  elderly  man  who  stood  behind  the 
ttooter. 

"  May  I  look  at  tbe  tooth.  Miss  ?" 

"  Him  is  no  necessity  to  look.  It  is  a  hollow 
'  tooth  I  think  I  hare  caught  cold  in  it." 

The  chemist  reeoramended  raridns  remedies, 
lUdi  were  in  yogat  fifteen  years  since.  She 
dediaed  purdiaaing  any  of  them. 

^  I  hsTe  always  found  Laudanum  relieve  the 
(•ia  better  tfaaa  anything  else,"  she  said,  trifling 
ntk  tbe  bottles  on  the  counter,  and  looking  at 
ttu  while  abe  spok^  initead  of  looking  at  the 
oaust    Let  me  ban  some  lAudannm." 

"Gartaialy,  Hias.  £zoiiBe  my  adkiog-tfae 
vntioft-it  ia  oo^amattttof  form.  Yonan 
aoiing at  AMbonnigh.  I  thinkr 

"Yes.   I  am  Mias  BygraTQ,  of  North 

Ihe  chemist  bowed;  and,  tumisg  to  his 
tlidTes,  filled  an  ordinary  hidf-ounce  bottle  with 
isoiiaaiim,  immediately.  In  ascertaining  his 
cutomei'a  name  and  addiess  beforehant^  the 
rf  the  shop  bad  taken  a  precaution,  which 
*i3  utnnl  to  a  careful  man— bat  which  was  by 
no  Deaas  muTersal,  under  similar  circnmstances, 
a  tbe  ilate  of  tbe  law  at  that  time. 

'Shall  I  put  you  up  alittle  cotton  wool  with 
J=J»a4«iwn  ?"  be  asked,  after  he  had  pUced  a 
hwl  on  the  bottle,  and  had  written  a  word  on 
It  ui  Urge  letters. 

"  If  you  please.  What  have  you  just  written 
« the  bottle  ?"  She  put  the  question  sharply, 
noi  HB^hinff  (tf  distrust  as  well  aa  curiosity 
UDemiQaer. 

JJ*  *«»iat  answered  tbe  question  by  turning 
»e  Uid  towards  her.  She  saw  written  on  it,  in 
«|eletteti-Pwaojf. 

I  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Miss,"  said  the 
w  MB,  smiling.  "  Very  worthy  people  in  other 
■•Vrts,  are  often  sadly  careless,  where  poisons 
"e  eoBcenied." 


She  began  trifling  again  with  the  bottles  ou 
the  counter ;  and  put  another  question,  with  an 
ill-concealed  anxiety  to  hear  the  answer. 

"  Is  there  danger,"  she  asked,  "in  such  a  little 
drop  of  Laudanum  aa  that  f" 

"  There  is  Death  in  i^  Miss,"  replied  the 
chemist,  quietly. 

"  Death  to  a  child,  or  to  a  person  in  delicate 
health  P" 

"Death  to  the  sttongeat  man  in  England,  let 
him  be  vho  be  mi^." 

With  that  answer,  the  diemist  sealed  up  the 
bottle  in  its  wrapping  of  white  paper,  and  huided 
the  laudanum  to  Magdalen  across  the  counter. 
She  lau^ud  as  she  todc  it  from  him,  and  paid 
for  it. 

"There  will  be  no  fear  of  accidents  at  North 
Shingles,"  she  said.  "I  shall  keep  Uie  bottle 
locked  up  in  my  dressing-case.  If  it  doesn't 
relieve  the  pain,  I  must  come  to  you  again,  and 
try  some  other  remedy.  Good  morning." 

"  Oood  morning.  Miss." 

She  went  straight  back  to  the  house,  without 
once  looking  up,  without  noticing  any  one  who 
passed  her.  She  brushed  by  Mrs.  Wragge  in  the 
passage,  as  she  might  have  brushed  by  a  piece  of 
furniture.  She  ascended  the  stairs,  and  caught 
her  foot  twice  in  her  dress,  from  sheer  inattention 
to  the  common  precaution  of  holdii^  it  up.  The 
trivial  daily  interests  of  life  had  lost  their  hold  on 
her  already. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  she  took  the 
bottle  from  its  wrapping,  and  threw  the  paper 
and  the  cotton  wool  into  the  fireplace.  At  tlie 
moment  when  she  did  this,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  She  hid  tbe  little  bottl^  and  looked  up 
impatiently.  Mrs.'Wra^  came  into  the  room. 

"  Have  you  got  some^ing  for  your  toothache, 
my  dear?" 

"Yes." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you  P' 

"No." 

Mrs.  Wra^  still  lingered  uneasily  near  the 
door.  Her  manner  showed  plainly  that  she  hod 
something  more  to  say. 

"What  is  itP"  asked  Magdalen,  sharply. 

"Don't  be  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge.  "I'm 
not  settled  m  my  mind  about  the  captain.  He*s 
a  great  writer— and  he  hasn't  written.  He's  as 
quick  as  lightning— and  he  hasn't  come  back. 
Here's  Saturday,  and  no  signs  ot  him.  Has  he 
run  away,  do  yon  think?  Has  auythii^  hap- 
pened to  him  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not.  Go  down  stairs  ;  FU 
come  and  speak  to  you  about  it,  diteclly." 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  again,  Maj^dalcu  rose 
from  her  chair,  advanced  towards  a  cupboard  in 
the  room  which  locked,  and  paused  for  a  moment, 
with  her  hand  on  the  key,  in  doubt.  Mrs- 
Wrap's  appearance  had  disturbed  the  wliole 
current  of  her  thoughts.  Mrs.  Wragge's  last 
question,  trifling  as  it  was,  had  cheeked  her  on  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  ~had  roused  tbe  old  vain 
hope  in  her  once  more  of  release  by  accident. 

"  Why  not  P"  she  said.  "  Why  may  something 
not  hare  happened  to  one  of  the 
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She  placed  the  laadanom  in  the  cupboard, 
lotted  it,  and  pot  tbe  key  in  her  pocket.  "  Time 
enoogh  still,"  sbe  thought,  "b^iwe  Kanday. 
I'll  wait  till  tbe  ciqiUiii  oomes  baok." 

After  some  eonsnltation  down  etairSi  it  wae 
agraed  that  the  serront  sbonld  ait  np  that  night, 
in  eipectation  of  her  master's  return.  The  da; 
paued  quietly,  without  events  of  any  kind. 
Alagdidcn  dreamed  away  the  hours  over  a  bocdc. 
A  weary  patience  of  expectation  was  all  sbe 
felt  now — the  poignant  torment  of  thoi^^  was 
dulled  and  blunted  at  last.  She  passed  the  day 
and  the  erening  in  the  parlour,  Taguely  oonscdoos 

a  s^ange  feeing  of  aversion  to  going  back  to 
her  own  room.  As  the  nii^t  adraneed,  as  the 
noises  ceased  in-doors  and  out,  her  restlessness 
began  to  return.  Sbe  endearonred  to  quiet  her- 
self by  reading.  Books  failed  to  fix  her  attention. 
The  newspaper  was  lymg  in  a  comer  of  the  room : 
she  tried  tjie  newspaper  next. 

She  looked  mecbanically  at  the  headings  of 
the  articles ;  she  listlessly  turned  orer  page  after 
page,  until  her  wanderii^  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  narrative  of  an  Exeontion  in  a  distant  part 
of  England.  There  was  nothing  to  strike  h^  in 
the  story  of  the  crime ;  and  yet  she  read  it.  It 
was  a  0(»nmon,  horribly  common,  act  of  blood- 
shed—the murder  of  a  woman  in  fitrm-fierrice,  by 
a  man  in  the  same  employment  who  wae  jealous 
of  her.  He  had  been  oonvicted  on  no  extraordi- 
nary eridenee;  he  bad  been  hanged  under  no 
unusual  circumstanoes.  He  had  made  his  con- 
feaaion,  when  he  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  like  other  (nimuiala  of  hia  oIasB;  and  the 
newspaper  had  ^iiitedit  at  theend  of  the  Bitiok^ 
in  these  tenns : — 

I  kept  company  with  tbe  deceased  for  a  year  or 
Uiereftbouts.  I  said  I  would  marry  ber  wben 
I  bad  moncfy  enough.  Sbe  said  I  had  moziey 
enough  now.  We  bad  a  qnarrel.  She  refosed  to 
iralk  out  with  me  any  more ;  she  wouldn't  draw 
me  my  beer ;  she  took  op  with  my  fdlow-eervant, 
David  Crouch.  I  went  to  her  on  tfae  Saturday, 
and  said  I  wouM  many  ber  aa  sooa  as  we 
conld  be  adied  in  church,  if  she  woidd  give  np 
Crouch.  She  Ungbed  at  ma  She  tamed  me  oat  «f 
the  waehhouM,  uoA  the  rest  of  them  saw  her  tun 
me  out.  I  was  not  easy  in  my  mind.  X  went  and 
8St  on  a  gate — the  gate  in  tbe  meadow  they  call 
Pettit's  Pieceu  I  thou^t  I  would  shoot  her.  I 
went  and  fetched  gun  and  loaded  it.  I  w«nt 
out  Into  Pettit's  F&eca  again.  I  was  hard  pat  to  it, 
to  make  my  mind.  I  tbonght  I  would  try 
lock — I  mean  try  whether  to  kill  her  or  not— by 
throwing  up  the  Spud  of  the  ph>agh  hito  the  air.  1 
said  to  myself,  if  it  falls  flat,  I'll  spare  her;  if  it 
falls  point  in  the  earth,  I'll  kill  her.  I  took  a  good 
swing  with  it,  and  shied  it  up.  Xt  fell  point  In  the 
earth.  I  went  and  afaot  her.  It  was  a  bad  job,  but 
Ididit  I  did  it,  aa  they  said  I  did  It  at  the  trial. 
I  hope  tbe  Lord  will  bavemmy  oama.  I  vidinj 
mother  to  have  my  old  clothes.  1  have  no  am  to 
ear. 

In  the  happier  days  of  her  life,  Hogdalen 
would  have  passed  over  the  narrative  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  ihe  prmted  confession  which  accom- 
panied it,  unread— the  sulyeet  would  have  failed 


to  attract  her.  She  read  tbe  horrible  story  now—  | 
read  it^  with  an  interest  nnii^eliigihle  to  herself.  | 
Her  attention,  which  had  wandered  over  bii^ier  ! 
and  better  things,  foUowed  eratysentenoettf  tks 
maiderer'a  hideously  direct  oonfesabn,  iam  be- 
ginning to  end.  If  the  man,  or  ihe  woman,  had 
been  known  to  her — if  the  plaoe  had  been  familiar 
to  her  memory— she  could  hardly  have  followed 
the  narrative  more  closely,  or  ime  felt  a  more 
distinot  impressimk  of  it  left  on  her  mind.  She  j ' 
laid  dovm  Ute  paper,  w<mdering  at  hersdf ;  she  , 
took  it  up  once  more,  and  tried  to  read  somo  i ! 
other  portion  of  the  contents.   The  effort  was   j  | 
useless;  her  attention  wuadeted  again.    She  | 
threw  the  paper  away;  and  vrent  out  mto  the  ! 
garden.  The  night  was  dark ;  the  stus  were   I ' 
few  and  faint.   She  could  jaat  see  tfae  gravdl  I  \ 
walk— fie  could  just  paoe  it  backwards  and  Car- 
wards  between  the  house-door  and  the  gate.        ''  I 

The  oonfesaion  in  the  newspc^  had  taken  »  | 
fearful  hold  on  her  mind.  As  she  paced  the  wail^   '  i 
the  black  night  opened  over  the  sea»  and  showed 
her  the  murderer  in  the  field,  hux ling  the  Spud  ! 
of  the  plough  into  tbe  air.  She  ran,  shuddering,  I 
baok  to  the  honse.  The  murderer  foUowvd  her  I 
into  Hie  parlour.  SAie  seised  the  caudle,  and  went 
up  into  her  room.   The  vision  of  her  own  dis- 
tempered fancy  followed  her  to  tbe  place  where 
the  laudanum  was  hidden—^nd  Tsnished  there. 

It  was  midnight ;  and  there  was  no  sign  yat  of 
the  oqptatn's  ntum.  [ 

She  took  fnmi  the  wrilang^aeo  the  long  letter  { 
which  she  had  written  to  N-orah,  and  dowly  read 
it  thnmgfa.  Ihe  letter  qnieted  ber.  When  she 
reached  tbe  blank  apace  left  at  tbe  end,  she 
harried^  tuned  back,  and  began  it  over  again. 

One  o'jdodc  struck  fr(Hn  the  ohnrehchM^;  anal 
still  the  cqitaiK  never  appeared. 

She  read  the  letter  fot  the  second  time;  she 
turned  back  obstinately,  despmrin^y ;  and  began 
it  for  the  third  time.  As  she  onoe  more  readied 
the  last  page,  Ae  looked  si  her  mAA.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  two.  She  had  just  put  the  watdi 
baek  in  the  belt  of  her  diess,  when  there  oameto 
ber — fsi  off  in  tbe  stillness  of  tfae  morning — a 
sound  of  wheels. 

She  dropped  the  letter,  and  clasped  her  cold 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  listened.  The  sound  came  ' 
on,  fsster  and  faster,  nearer  and.  nearer — the  ' 
tiivial  sound  to  all  other  ears;  tbe  sound  of 
Doom  to  hers.  .  It  passed  the  side  of  tbe  house; 
it  travelled  a  little  further  on ;  it  stopped.  She 
beard  a  loud  knocking — then  the  opening  of  a  j 
window — then  voices — ^then  along  silence— then  | 
the  wheels  again,  coming  back— then  tfae  open-  j 
ing  of  the  door  below,  and  tfae  sound  of  the  cap-  i 
tain's  voice  in  tfae  passage.  | 

She  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  opened  her  ; 
door  a  little  way,  and  called  to  him.  | , 

He  ran  up-stairs  instantly,  astonished  that 
she  was  not  in  bed.   She  spoke  to  faim  through  ' 
tfae  narrow  opening  of  the  door ;  keeping  berself 
hidden  beliind  it,  for  she  was  a^-aid  to  let  him  see 
her  face. 

*'  Has  anything  gone  wrong  F"  she  naked. 
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I  *lhke  fonr  muni  easr. "  he  aDsweietL  **  No- 
'  Hag  1h  gOBB  aiuBg." 

"IsBD  ■eddsni  Kkd7  to  hiroeft  betwaot  tUs 

"NcBB  whiterac.  She  raniags  ii  »  eer- 
"Yes  ** 

"QoodnigU." 

She  put  her  lued  oat  throegli  tbe  doar.  He 
Uxk  it  inth  some  Uttie  amprise :  U  was  not 
•flen  Ok  hb  ezperienoe  that  ahe  gave  him  her 
hoi  fit  her  ovn  acaord. 

"  loa  hare  sat  up  too  kng,"  he  said,  as  he 
Uttbe  olnp  of  her  ookl  fingers.  "  I  am  a£raid 
!D0  vUl  hafB  a  bad  oi^^rm  a&wl  yoa  will 
not  sleep." 

She  aoftlr  cbaed  the  door. 

"IikiUdeep^'*aha  and, "  sonnder  tbaii  ^ 
ikukfar." 

It  waa  paii  two  o'clock  irhen  Aft  shut  henelf 
vp  ilooe  itt  her  roan.  Her  chair  stood  in  ita 
aSbmaif  plaoe  hj  tbe  toOette-taUe.  She  sat 
(Wn  far  a  Sew  minutes  titonghtfolly— then 
opeaei  ha  letter  to  Norab,  and  turned  to  the 
eai  where  the  blamk  spaoe  vaa  left.  The  last 
Uaes  writta  abore  the  space  ran  thus:  .  .  . 
"  I  haw  bud  my  whole  heart  bare  to  yon ;  T  hare 
UdanoOmg.  It  hn  come  to  this.  The  end 
Ihnetnledfbr.actandi  twrible  cost  to  myidt 
ii  aa  <Bd  vhidi  I  mnst  reach,  or  die-  It  is 
vicLeifaMi^  madness,  what  yon  will — but  it  is  so. 
ThcR  am  now  two  jonmeys  before  me  to  ohoose 
betveen.  If  I  ean  marry  him — ^the  jonmey  to 
the  dnmk.  If  the  profanation  of  myself  is  more 
ftn  I  can  bear— the  jonraey  to  the  grare !" 

Cnder  that  last  sentence,  she  wrote  these 

"Mychoieeis  nuKle.  If  the  ontel  law  will  let 
Tn,  W  me  with  my  father  and  mother,  in  the 
dndifiid  at  home.  Atrewell,  my  lore!  Be 
■hnji  hnoeent ;  be  alwa^  happy.  If  Frank 
mi  Mb  abont  me,  say  I  died  forgiving  him, 
IWt  gam  hmg  for  me,  Noishr-I  am  not 
wnhit- 

^8ke  sailed  the  letter,  imd  addressed  it  to  her 
■Mr.  Hie  tears  gathered  in  her  ^es  as  she 
hid  it  OB  the  table.  She  waited  nntil  her  sight 
w  dear  amin,  and  then  took  the  bank-notes 
ftee  mm  m>m  the  little  bag  in  her  bosom. 
After  wnpping  them  in  a  sh^t  of  note^iaper, 
4e  wrote  Captain  Wragge's  name  on  the  enclo- 
me,  and  added  these  words  below  it :  "Lock 
^  of  my  room,  and  leave  me  till  my  sister 
^"Ba,  Tht  money  I  promised  you  is  in  this, 
lott  in  not  to  blame ;  it  is  my  fault,  and  mine 
ulj.  If  jou  hare  any  friendly  rem^brance  of 
H,  he  kind  to  your  wife  for  my  sake." 

Afier  pladng  the  eaclosoie  by  tbe  letter  to 
Aanh,  (he  rose  and  looked  round  the  room. 

few  tittle  things  in  it  were  not  in  their 
Vw.  She  set  them  in  order,  and  drew  the 
^(Uias  (m  either  side,  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 
Bcr  mdreaa  was  the  next  object  of  her  scrutiny. 


It  was  all  as  neat,  as  pure,  as  prettily  arranged 
as  ever.  Nothii^  about  her  was  disordued,  but 
her  hair.  Some  tresses  had  fallen  loose  on  one 
aide  of  her  head ;  ahe  carefully  put  them  back  in 
their  places,  with  the  help  of  her  glass.  "  How 
pale  I  look !"  she  thoiq^  with  a  ^t  smile. 
*'  Sull  I  be  paler  still,  wlien  they  find  me  in  the 
mommg?" 

She  went  straight  to  the  pUoe  where  the 
hmdanmn  was  hidden,  and  took  it  out  Tbe 
bottle  was  so  small,  that  it  li^  eaailyta  the  palm 

her  hand.  She  let  it  remain  th^  for  a  Uttie 
while^  and  stood  looking  at  it. 

"DsAia!"  shesail  "In  this  drop  thrown 
drink— DiAiH !" 

As  tbe  words  passed  her  Hps,  an  agony  of  un- 
utterable horror  seised  on  her  in  an  instant.  She 
crossed  the  room  unsteadily,  with  a  nuddening 
oonfnaion  in  her  head,  with  a  suffocating-  anguish 
at  her  heart.  She  caught  at  the  table  to  siipport 
herself.  The  faint  clink  of  the  bottle,  as  it  fell 
hanoleasiy  irom  her  loosened  grasp,  and  rolled 
agauist  some  peroelain  object  on  the  taiAe,  stroA. 
throng  her  farain  like  the  stroke  of  a  knife.  The 
sound  of  her  own  voice;,  sunk  to  a  whisper— her 
voice  only  uttering  that  one  wcnrd.  Death— nislied 
m  her  ears  like  the  rushing  of  a  wind.  She 
dragged  herself  to  the  bedsides  >nd  rested  her 
bead  against  it,  sitting  on  the  floor.  "  Oh,  my 
life !  my  life !"  she  thought ;  "  what  is  my  life 
worth,  that  I  oUng  to  it  like  this  F" 

An  interval  passed,  and  she  felt  her  strength 
returning.  She  raised  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
hid  her  face  on  tiie  bed.  She  bied  to  pray— to 
pn^  to  be  fbrgiven  &r  seeking  tbe  lefoge  of 
death.  Frantic  words  borst  ftom  hoc  hps— 
words  whiob  woold  ham  xiseai  to  otie^  if 
she  had  not  stifled  them  in  tbe  bedotothea.  She 
started  to  her  fert;  despair  strBogthened  her 
with  •  beadhmg  fury  against  horKlC.  In  one 
moment,  she  was  bad:  at  the  table;  in  another, 
tin  poison  was  onee  more  in  hw  hand. 

She  ronoved  tbe  eoik,  and  lifted  the  bottle  to 
her  month. 

At  the  first  oold  touch  of  the  glass  on  her  lipsi 
her  strong  young  life  leapt  up  in  her  leapmg 
blooda  and  fought  with  the  whole  frenzy  of  ite 
loathing  against  the  close  terror  of  Death.  Every 
active  power  in  the  exuberant  vital  force  that 
was  in  her,  rose  in  revdt  agnnst  the  deatrootion 
which  her  own  will  would  fain  haire  wreaked  on 
her  own  life.  She  paused :  for  the  second  tim^ 
she  paused  in  spite  of  herself.  Thrae,  in  the 
glorious  perfection  of  her  youth  and  health- 
there,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  human  existence, 
she  stood ;  with  the  kisa  of  the  Destroyer  close 
at  ho*  lipsy  and  Nature,  faithful  to  its  sacred 
trust,  ^hting  for  the  salvation  of  her  to  the 
hut 

No  word  passed  her  lips.  Her  cheeks  flushed 
deep ;  her  breath  oame  thick  and  fast.  With  the 
poison  still  in  her  hand,  with  the  sense  that  she 
might  funt  in  another  moment,  she  made  for 
the  window,  and  threw  back  the  curtain  that  c(h 
veredit. 
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The  nev  daj  had  risen.  TIte  broad  grey  dawn 
floired  in  on  her,  orer  the  qniet  eaatem  se^ 

She  saw  the  vaten,  bearing  luge  and  aleot  in 
the  misty  calm ;  die  ^t  the  fresh  breath  of  tlie 
morning  fintter  cod  on  her  face.  Her  strength 
returned;  her  mind  cleared  a  little.  At  the  sight 
of  the  seSj  her  memory  recalled  the  walk  in  the 
garden,  ovemight,  and  the  picture  which  her  dis- 
tempered fancy  luid  painted  on  the  black  void. 
In  thought,  she  saw  the  pictore  again— die  mur- 
derer hurling  the  Spnd  of  the  ploi^h  into  the  air. 
aud  setting  the  life  or  death  of  the  woman  who 
had  deserted  him,  on  the  hazard  of  the  falling 
pniiif.  Theinfeetion  of  that  terrible  superstition 
seized  ou  her  mind,  as  suddenly  as  the  new  day 
liad  burst  on  her  view.  The  promise  of  release 
which  she  saw  in  it  from  the  horror  of  her  own 
hesitation,  roused  the  last  energies  of  her  despair. 
She  resolved  to  end  the  struggle,  by  setting  her 
life  or  death  on  the  hazard  of  a  chance. 

On  what  chanoeP 

The  sea  showed  it  to  her.  Dimly  distinguish- 
able throu^  themist,  she  saw  a  Uttlefleet  of  coast- 
ing vessels  slowly  drifting  towards  the  house,  all 
following  the  same  direction  with  the  faTonring 
set  of  the  tide.  In  half  an  hour— perhaps  in  less 
—the  fleet  would  hare  passed  her  window.  The 
hands  of  her  watch  pointed  to  four  o'clock.  She 
seated  herself  close  at  the  side  of  the  window, 
with  her  back  towards  the  q[uarter  from  which 
the  vessels  were  drifting  down  on  her— with  the 
poison  placed  on  the  window-sill,  and  the  watch 
on  her  lap.  For  one  half  honr  to  come^  she 
determined  to  wait  tiiere,  and  oonnt  the  vessels 
as  they  went  by.  H,  in  that  time,  an  even  num- 
ber passed  her— the  ^vcn,  should  be  a  sign 
to  l^e.  If  the  uneven  number  prevailed— the 
end  should  be  Death. 

With  that  final  resolution,  she  reated  her  head 
against  the  window,  and  waited  for  tin  diips  to 
pass. 

The  first  came;  high,  dark,  and  near  in  the 
mist ;  gliding  silently  over  the  silent  sea.  An 
interval — aud  the  second  followed,  with  the  third 
close  after  it.  Another  interval,  longer  and 
longer  drawn  out — and  nothing  passed.  She 
looked  at  her  watch.  Twelve  minutes ;  and  three 
ships.  Three. 
'  The  fourth  came ;  slower  than  the  rest,  lai^^ 
than  the  rest,  farther  off  in  the  mist  than  the 
rest.  The  interval  followed;  a  long  intervid 
oncemoro.  Tbenthenextvcsselpassed;  darkest 
and  nearest  of  all.  Five.  The  next  uneven 
number— Five. 

She  looked  at  her  watch  again.  Nineteen 
minutes;  and  five  ships.  Twenty  minutes. 
Twenty-one,  two,  three— and  no  sixth  vessel. 
Twenty-four ;  and  the  sixth  came  by.  Twenty- 
five,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight ;  and 
the  next  uneven  number— the  fatal  Seven— glided 
into  view.  Two  minutes  to  the  end  of  the  half- 
hour.  And  seven  ships. 

Twenty-nine ;  and  nothing  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  seventh  ship.  The  minute-hand  of 
the  watch  moved  cm  half  way  to  thirty — and  still 


the  irtiite  heaving  aea  was  a  misty  blank.  THth- 
out  moving  her  head  from  the  wnubw,  she  took 
the  poiacm  iu  one  band,  and  niaed  the  vatdi  in 
the  other.  As  the  quick  seconds  ooonted  eaeh 
other  out,  her  eyes,  as  quick  ab  tiicy,  looked  from 
the  watch  to  the'  sea,  from  the  sea  to  the 
watch— looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  sea— and 
saw  the  Eighth  ship. 

Life !  At  the  last  moment,  Life ! 

She  never  moved ;  she  never  spoke.  The 
death  of  thought,  the  death  of  feeling,  seemed  to 
liave  come  to  her  already.  She  put  back  the 
poison  mechanically  on  the  ledge  of  the  window ; 
and  watched,  as  in  a  dream,  the  ship  gliding 
smoothly  on  its  silent  wf^  fdiding  till  it  melted 
dimly  into  shadow — gliding  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
mist. 

The  strain  on  her  mind  relaxed,  when  the 
Messenger  of  Life  had  passed  from  her  sight- 

"  Providence  ?"  she  whispered  faintly  to  her- 
self. "Or  Chancer 

Her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head  fell  back.  When 
the  sense  of  life  returned  to  her,  the  morning 
sun  was  warm  on  her  face— the  bine  heaven 
looked  down  on  her— and  the  sea  was  a  sea  of 
gold. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  atthe  window,  and  bunt 

into  tears. 

*  «  •  » 

Towards  noon  that  day,  the  captain,  waiting 
below  stairs,  and  bearing  no  movement  in  Mag- 
dalen's room,  felt  uneasy  at  the  long  silence.  He 
desired  the  new  maid  to  follow  him  up-stairs ; 
and,  pointing  to  the  door,  told  her  to  go  in  softly, 
and  see  whether  her  mis^ess  was  awake. 

The  maid  entered  the  room;  remained  therea 
moment ;  and  came  out  agun,  doung  the  door 
gently. 

"She  looks  beautiful,  sir,"  said  the  gill; 
"  and  she's  sleeping  as  quietly  as  a  new-bom 
cliild." 


VICTORIA'S  IRONSIDES. 

Thebe  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  extremes, 
about  British  defences.  We  saj  nothing  of  tho 
outrageous  fortification  scheme,  the  armament 
of  Portsdown  Hill,  the  forts  upon  the  sandj 
fiats  of  the  Hone  and  Noman  at  Spithead,  or 
the  building  down  into  the  sea  at  Plymouth. 
But  we  looK  to  the  ships.  The  famous  iron- 
clad Warrior  is  certaimv  a  shade  better  than 
the  (^oire,  though  she  aoet  roll  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and 
though  she  u  apt  to  obev  her  helm  in  a  waj 
that  would  shock  anv  well-bred  wooden  sailing, 
frigate.  Shot  and  snell  are  said  now  to  have 
been  developed  into  something  so  tremendous, 
that  a  new  gun  or  mortar  is  tliou^ht  to  be  as 
dangerous  to  wooden  ships,  as  a  tm  of  never- 
mina-wlio's  paste  is  to  blackbeetles.  "  Wooden 
fleets,  however  numerous,  destroyed  in  one 
night  by  the  use  of  Wiggins's  patent  gun," 
is  now  the  formula  that  is  to  whiten  the 
cheeks  of  British  admirals,  aud  make  us  all  feel 
like  a  nCiit  of  ants  into  wliosc  hill  a  pig's  snout 
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bis  been  Uirast ;  that  is  to  stij,  possessed  with 
a  viid  KtivitT  for  the  repair  of  damage.  Upon 
hi  sufa  matters  tliere  is  nerer  a  touch  of  craven 
liana  in  £iigHsh  paitio,  though  we  coapte  the 
ilanuiit  with  the  piQUMiion^.  Oar  aWm  is 
ia  the  old  militarr  sraise  of  the  word,  when 
"Sound  the  tlann !"  was  the  word  to  the  tram- 
pettT,  who,  by  n  breath,  turned  rest  into  action, 
and  made  of  ten  thousand  men  one  man  [laring 
tne  power  of  tea  tlioasaad.  No  douht  it  is  true 
i^M  we  are  wise  in  deliverin?  our  neighbours 
fron  temptation.  The  French  people  nave  nn 
iaamreoieat  r^rd  for  military  gloiy,  as  a  mo- 
tive for,  not  an  accident  of  war.  llie;  are  now  aub- 
j«ct  to  I  government  that  parti;  exists  by  giving 
etideuGeof  military  strength,  that  cannot  keep 
iu  soldiers  long  inactive,  and  that,  if  England 
by  too  mucii  negtect  of  armament  should  seem 
to  Dunj  vain  imaginations  easy  prey,  might 
tten,  tbrongh  false  conlidence,  be  tempted  to 
destrar  itseu  at  our  expense.  Every  man  has 
tvo  uKt  to  bis  band :  on  one  side,  a  palm  w here- 
with to  give  and  t^e  in  peace  and  friendsliip : 
00  liie  other  nde.  an  armament  of  knuckles. 
Where  the  knuckles  are  weak,  the  grasp  also 
oi'  the  palm  is  feeble.  Let  ns  arm,  then,  and 
nib  iini  gauntlets  to  our  fists  if  we  see  that 
our  neighfiours  are  providing  themselves  witli 
tbnn!  But  do  not  let  us  leave  out  of  acconnt, 
vtile  we  compare  the  artificial  arms  of  each  that 
ve  to  be  wielded,  that  even  tkeir  power  also  has 
to  come  out  of  the  natural  arms  that  are  to 
vitld  ibcm.  England  has  pluck  and  determina- 
tion tbe  most  o^tiuate,  tbe  strongest  natural 
>m  in  the  world,  and  the  beat  provided  cup- 
bnid  wherefrom  to  sustain  its  strength.  There 
tn  Ben  who  can  disarm  the  practised  fencer 
vitkahmomstidL  Enj^^and  could  still  do  more 
thu  I  Utile  execution  vi^  her  wooden  fleet, 
wiudi  Bay  be  obsolete,  but  is  not,  therefore, 
bkIcm. 

It  is  only  under  certain  wnditions,  at  present 
RKitbat  wooden  ships  are  over-matched  oyMer- 
luuci  and  Monitors  and  Warriors  aud  Oloirea. 
TWMerrimac  had  to  be  blown  up,  the  Monitor 
tntstscawaa  a  swimming  shower-bath  to  the 
acn  shut  up  in  her.  The  Gtoure  is  a  desperately 
bid  sailer.  Meanwhile,  our  numerous  wooden 
iiiips  over  the  sea,  able  to  carry  troops  and 
inm  to  all  comers  of  the  earth,  and  their  sides 
teMie  with  guns  that  are  by  no  means  out  of 
we,  dace  experimeat  continues  to  prove  that 
It  tWt  range  the  shots  of  the  old  smooth-boted 
vtiery  aie  more  effecttTe  thaa  those  of  the 
ii^Bodem  li&d  gun,  whose  superiority  lies 
wgether  in  their  character  as  armsof  precidon 
u  «f  range.  The  great  blunder  of  some  who 
Mb  oQteiy,  lies  in  their  belief  that  new  dis- 
f>*^iKSj  maith  can  be  adopted  only  in  course 
cf  Lime  at  immense  cost,  instantly  supersede 
ntitiiig  usages.  Because  a  floating  iron  turtle 
Ini  wAroyMi  in  harbour,  several  wooden  sliips 
^  lay  anchored  and  untrimmed  within  its 
toA,  ve  are  to  assume  that  our  whole  existing 
BTj,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  iron-plated,  may 
M  »ell  be  sold  by  auction  for  old  timber.  We 
ue  building  what  Mr.  Scott  KuasellcaUs  "tbe 


Fleet  of  the  Future,"  but  we  are  also  using  tlio 
Fleet  of  the  Present.  If  we  had  to  light  to- 
morrow, we  could  deliver  some  stout  blows  with 
that  same  Fleet  of  tbe  Present.  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell has  written  a  very  good  pamphlet  indeed, 
about  the  necessity  of  liaving  iron  ships ;  but 
the  Dallacy  of  argument  in  extremes,  appears 
clearly  eiioujj^i  in  its  very  title :  Tlie  Fleet  of 
the  iuture  in  1862;  or,  EngUnd  without  a 
Fleet.  It  would  liave  been  as  true  to  say,  when 
Caxton  was  about  to  set  up  bis  presses,  The 
Books  of  the  Future  in  1463;  or,  England 
without  Books.  Frospero's  wand  still  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  and  the  naval  en- 
gineers of  no  country  iu  ttie  world  have  fished 
it  up. 

■  Mr.  Scott  Kussell  complains  that  the  Admi- 
ralty did  not  begin  soon  enough  to  make  its  iron 
ships.  If  not,  so  far  as  res^ards  the  comparison 
between  nations,  it  is  maklug  up  for  lost  time. 
Makiiw  and  made,  we  areattnebonnningof  our 
third  mum.  But  the  House  of  Uummons,  Mr. 
Russell  thinks,  should  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands.  "At  one  and  the  same  time,"  he 
tells  us,  "alt  these  things  waut  reconstruction; 
first,  the  Admiralty  and  its  departments; 
secondly,  I  he  navy  aud  its  classes;  thirdly, 
marine  artillery,  its  ammunition,  and  the 
mechanism  to  work  it ;  fourthly,  naval  tactics, 
technics,  and  warfare;  fifthly,  the  dockyards, 
their  functions  and  oi^anisation."  Happily  for 
us,  man  is  man  all  tbe  worh]  over,  ana  those 
people  oidy  die  the  sooner,  who  attempt  to  get 
through  more  than  a  life's  work  in  a  lifetime. 
But  then  we  have  this  home-thrust.  The  use  of 
iron  ships  and  the  weakness  of  our  wooden  ships 
was  known,  says  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  seven  years 
ago.  If  we  lud  b«au  then  to  bnUd  Warriors, 
aud  had  spent  on  them  aH  the  money  tliat  was 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  a&o&t-, 
we  could  have  had  by  this  time  twenty  Warriors 
in  the  Cliannel,  twenty  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  twenty  in  the  West  Indies— ships  without 
men.  The  navy  estimates  Mr.  Russell  divides 
in  even  halves  between  the  fleet  afloat  and  the 
dockyards,  with  the  work  done  in  them,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sum  paid  for  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  afloat  might,  be  says,  have  been  spent  in 
building  sixty  Warriors,  stopping  meanwhile  the 
maintenance  of  tbe  existing  wooden  fleet  aud 
the  pay  of  the  men.  Fifty  years  ago  tbe  navy 
estimates  for  this  country  were  a  milUon  and  a 
half.  In  the  year  before  the  Crimean  war  th^ 
wen  six  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  tbe  vote 
was  fcHT  a  personnel  of  tbirty-niiie  thousand  men. 
The  Gcimean  war  raised  tbB  navy  estimates  to 
sixteen  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  at  its  close 
the^  were  cut  down  again  by  one  half.  Tho 
estimates  have  risen  again  since  then.  But  while 
much  of  the  additional  money  has  been  spent  on 
ship-bnildin^  plating  and  Warrior>making,  some 
has  gone  to  imffforement  of  the  sesmaa's  con- 
dition. 

But  a  great  deal  has  gone  to  the  dockyards, 
and  hero  Mr.  Scott  Russell  raises  the  large  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  worth  the  country's  whife  to 
be  its  own  mauu&wturer,  and  pay  the  cost  of 
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large  establishments,  in  whiob  jobbery  aboauds, 
and  men  do  not  wotk  as  they  must  under  au 
employer  'vrtiose  success  in  life  dep^ds  upon  his 
seeing  tiiat  they  ail  perform  tiieir  duty.  Qo- 
Tenunent  ba;^  its  guns,  and  goes  to  market  for 
its  engines ;  it  has  gone  to  iiiarket  even  for  its 
iron  stiips ;  and  wbaterer  may  have  been  the 
case  years  ago,  before  the  immense  recent  de- 
TcloinneBt  of  Britisli  manu&tcturing  enterprise, 
there  now  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  an^thiiw 
made  that  can  be  paid  for,  and  in  getting  it  weU 
made  at  the  CiuzeBt  price  of  good  irork  and 
material,  by  the  use  of  a  little  ordinary  care  and 
skilled  attention.  A  large  part  of  our  ezistmg 
doekjard  machinery  is  an  arrangement  of  offices 
and  salaries  for  getting  done,  in  the  costliest  and 
most  ineffective  vay,  vbat  could  be  done  per- 
feotly  veil  and  vitboat  waste,  by  simple  purchase 
of  the  articles  required :  whether  ships  or  ship's 
biscuits.  Ho  doubt  there  are  now  associated  with 
the  dockyards,  large  staffs  of  men  whose  salaries 
ate  their  lires,  and  whose  salaries  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  them.  But  the  principle  of  reliance 
upon  the  free  competing  energies  of  trade  liaving 
been  onee  kugely  admitted  by  the  Admiralty,  with 
time  and  tact  and  a  humane  exercise  of  reason 
the  gradual  passage  might  be  made  out  of  a  half 
faith  in  one  svBtem  into  a  full  reliance  on  the 
other.  A  few  book-keepers  and  accountants,  with 
some  shrewd,  practical  surveyors  to  iQ^)ect  the 
vork  of  contractors  and  report  to  the  surveyor 
general,  would  be  quite  staff  enough  for  the 
ship-building  dep«tment  of  the  Admiralty  civil 
service ;  and  the  money  taken  from  the  main- 
teuance  of  vaxaj  men  in  a  state  of  half  torpid  at< 
tention  to  loutme,  would  then  be  spent  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  laxge  derelopmeut  of  that  inde- 
pendent eaeigy  whu^  is  itself  the  first  in  rank 
of  the  d^wes  of  the  country. 

It  is  against  the  immense  waste  to  the  country 
involved  la  t)ie  dockyard  establishments  that  the 
famous  ship-builder — who  no  longer  builds,  and, 
therefore,  u  not  ui^d  by  direct  interest  for  a 
particular  sliop  of  his  own-— hits  home.  It  was 
thonfjiit  to  be  cbei^  to  cmvert  ships.  A  fleet . 
ti  Buling-Tessels  was,  in  facl^  converted  by  the 
Admiralty  into  a  fleet  of  steamezs  by  cnttii^ 
across  or  letting  a  new  piece  into  the  middle,  to 
admit  the  engines,  altering  Uie  stem  to  fit  ttte 
screw,  and  leugthening  the  bow.  Returns  were 
made  of  cost  of  labour  and  material,  aud  of 
buying  engines.  All  seemed  clear.  But  the 
expense  of  the  est^lisbment  that  was  to  see  all 
this  done,  never  mpeared  in  the  estimate.  In 
twenty  years,  forty  large  ships  and  frigates  were 
conveited  into  steamers ;  forty  more  were  built. 
But,  iachiding  in  their  expense  that  of  the  esta- 
bli&bment  that  exists  only  to  produce  them, 
they  cost  fifty  millions.  The  same  money  would 
have  bought,  uew  &om  the  ship-builders,  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  first-class  steam-frigates.  The 
inn  ship^mildera  of  the  present,  with  the  re- 
sources now  at  their  command,  can,  says  Mr. 
Scott  Bjissell,  produce,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
tmlve  Warriors,  and  go  on  supplying  us  with  one 
eveij  two  months :  four  in  the  two  yean  being 
built  by  four  firms  on  the  ^Qumes :  three  on  the 
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Mersey :  tiiree  on  the  Clyde :  one  on  the  T;fne :  j 
and  one  on  the  Severn.   The  Admiralty  fuled, 
he  says,  witii  its  contractors,  1^  aooepting  from 
inexpoieneed  men  tenders  for  wnrk  done  at  au 
impossible  price  in  impoesible  time.  The  tender  j 
system  rec^uurs  always  the  check  of  discretitm 
and  skill  m  the  person  who  receives  tenders,  i 
The  skilled  subordinates  of  the  Admiralty  knew,  ! 
says  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  that  a  ship  of  the  War- 
rior class  cannot  be  oompleted  within  less  tliau  | 
twenty-four  months,  ana  that  its  fidr  price  is  , 
fifty  pounds  a  ton.   Thej  knew  alao,  who  were  [ 
the  skilled  and  competoit  boildBB.    But  in  | 
m^ing  the  contracts  for  iron  ships  which  should 
be  now  ready  and  are  not  ready,  this  kuowledge, 
Mr.  Scott  Rnasell  asserts,  was  not  used,  Vro- 
mise  of  early  possession  of  an  inm  fleet  was 
made,  he  si^s,  upon  the  futb  of  inexpe- 
rienced ooutraotora,  whose  mor,  jumping 
wiUi  the  public  wish,  it  vu  convenient  to  en- 
courage. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  origioator 
of  the  idea  that  ships-of-war  might  be  put  into 
iron  armour  was  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevois,  Ame- 
rican engineer  and  sbip-bnilder,  who  fourteen  ! 
^ears  ago  had  found  by  experimmt  that  six  , 
inches  thick  of  plates  of  iron  bolted  to  the  out-  , 
side  of  a  wooden  i^p,  formed  a  perfect  protec-  ^ 
tioB  against  the  heaviest  artillery  then  m  use. 
The  experiuMuts  wen  oanied  on  by  flie  Ame* 
rican  goveiaoMo^  But  the  first  to  eany  this 
idea  into  practical  effect  was  the  French  em- 
peror, who  tdmo^  dca^ned  the  shot-proof  float- 
ing iMittery  Avalanche,  Isoujdit  with  snooess 
in  'fifty-five  against  the  land  batteries  of  Kia- 
bum.  Of  that  floaUng  battcrr  the  amonr  wis 
not,  according  to  Hr.  Stevens  s  plan,  composed 
of  six  plates  each  an  inch  thick,  out  of  one  solid 
four-iu^  plate,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyd,  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  now  bong  as- 
serted in  America  that  the  series  of  inch  pJntes 
has  proved  itself  a  bettn-  defoice  than  the  single 
solia  plate.  It  was  found  also  at  Bebastopol  t&Lt 
a  wooden  ship  could  not  stand  the  horbontal  fire 
of  ^ells  between  its  decks.  After  the  Crimean 
war  the  French  emperor,8ays  Mr.  Russell,  at  once 
resolved  to  flnish  the  timber  akipe  then  in  hand, 
but  otherwise  to  spend  his  annual  ship-buiMing 
money  upon  iron  vessels.  Since  that  time,  we 
m  tmij  he  has  spent  twenty  milliona  for  ships : 
we  thirty.  But  he  has  spent  his  money  upon 
iron,  with  one  exoeptton  in  favour  of  wood ;  we 
upon  wood,  wiUi  one  execpticMS  in  favour  of  iron, 
in  fact,  "  conversion*'  is  as  much  jpaotised  in 
france  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  believes  in  hfgB  inm 
ships,  and  ia  angry  with  the  Admiralty  for 
havii^  shown  a  determined  wish  to  get  the 
principle  of  tlie  Warrior  applied  to  vessels  of 
half  its  size  :  so  causing  to  be  built,  the  Defence 
and  Resistance,  Hector  and  Valiant.  Indeed, 
we  b^an  ia  'fifty-six  with  the  ittm-dad  floating 
battery  JSrebos,  of  aixteMguns,  and  not  quite  a 
third  the  Inuthett  of  the  Warrior.  The  country, 
last  year,  voted  money  for  six  more  ahms  of  the 
Warrior  cbua,  and  wc  are,  on  the  whue,  ao  far 
advauoed,  Uiat  JKugluui  has  two  dosen  to  Trance's 
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thne  dozea  of  iioa  ships  building  and  built :  io- 
dadbg  tlw  BUck  rriaicx,  the  Notihumber- 
Ui4  ud  tiw  Uiaotaur,  of  fifty  ^am.  It  is  pro- 
fatli^  that  no  armament  of  BhaawiU  make  a 
aikr  of  the  FienduMi),  and  uie  CVenduoan 
mai  tma  miks  u  eazMit  before  f  raoce  can 
bHCM^  what  ihe  aqpures  to  be,  a  migpkty  naval 
Hvcr.  Bat  it  »  qmte  true  that,  unce  the 
uiMaa  war,  tiie  leoanetrttctioa  of  the  French 
SeA  hat  been  amnftedwith  the  steadiest  deter- 
wintiw.  In  the  year 'fifbr-aeven  the  grand  pro- 
jcci  wu  adopted,  to  reeraetitole,  not  in  seven 
jean  hot  in  the  foartaeBjesR  (rroii  'ftftj-eigbt 
to  '•erenty-two)  the  whale  Fnsoh  nay.  First, 
Ihm  was  to  be  a  tFansition  fleet  formed  by 
giviag  anihary  screws  to  all  Uoe^f-battle  ships 
that  were  not  too  eld ;  secondly,  there  were  to 
be  bailt  aad  arotted,  a  hondrcd  and  fifty  rapid 
steawn  of  diSezeot  sizes  aad  the  best  attain- 
•Ue  laodels ;  thixdly,  there  was  to  be  formed  a 
tnaaport  fleet  of  soreoty-two  ships,  partly  new, 
paitljof  aailiag-fngatca  ooBTorted  into  stean- 
inaufatfa.  Hb  carry  oat  thissdwme,  tiie  budget 
ti  m  Umius  D^arkaent  b  augmented  Dy 
lefmlitn  ■uUittas  of  franos  a  year  during  the 
fautasa  years,  and  the  whole  yearly  cost  of  the 
tmtii  nary  ia  nused  to  about  fire  millions 
■tedag.  Daring  the  last  two  eitpeditioDs 
lo  SytUiCbiaa,  Cochin-ChiMt  and  Mexico,  bare 
nind  the  aitniui  cost  of  the  Frencli  iinry,  in 
loj^i^  poonds  sterling,  to  more  than  six  m&- 
msaada  bajT.  This  aetiTity,  at  a  tinie  when 
freat  changes  are  being  estaluisbed  in  the  cha- 
neto'aad  ai  iiinianit'  of  ships,  eotofwls  incrcssed 
ei^ditaTe  in  En^^and,  while  the  fact  that, 
•nent  ef  the  questions  toncfiing  the  construe- 
tia,  ma,  ftc^  ^  ihe  iron  sUps  m  the  future  are 
lij  no  meaae  m  «n»fetd^  aettled  as  is  lap- 
poaed  by  llr.  Soott  BneaeU;  who  simply  dbbIU 
HTsaaw  moDSter  Wanrior  every  two  months. 

eaaaea  in  Bnfdand  some  litUe  ntioaal  un- 
v^tmgDaaB  to  bniM  too  fast. 

ha  ta  many  of  these  omtien,  Mr.  Scott 
Rusdt  witteai,  m  deobt,  in  eKtreues.  Mndi 
that  he  am  iney  ho  faii^  contested ;  but  to 
Botlbng  vhieh  he  says  can  be  denied  grave  and 
esniest  consideTatioB,  as  emanating  from  an 
honetf  aod  thorough  Kxpert,  He  is  unquratios- 
s%n|^  in  BXipi^  tiut,  aa  «e  are,  indeed,  now 
fivctd  to  look  ta  private  contractors  for  iren- 
ihifii  Hid  £ar  guns,  so  we  might,  with  very  great 
sAfsatage,  work  in  the  direction  of  a  reiutetion 
ofdsc^rd  eslablishmeals,  and-~inthe  present 
Ata  H  Et^lbh  trade  and  resources— find  it 
chMBtr  to  go  to  madcet  for  sbips  and  for 
aftthit  hurags  to  them,  than,  by  means  of  a 
hu|e  C0B%  KM  elumsjy  official  machinery,  at- 
taft  to  be  oar  own  ahip-lnnldaa.  Whenever 
gnuaiacaal  attempts  to  supersede  private  en- 
tofriae,  eitiier  Iqj^letively  or  eompetitively,  it 
w.  Its  aim  should  be  to  obtMn  a  tliooagbly 
M(cteBt  eliff  ef  surreyora— akilled  "bajiers," 
is  Mt,  who  know  wliat  their  emplover  wants, 
and  alio  are  expert  enoi^jh  to  sec  that  he  ie  not 
coasted.  It  «sa  this  kiiid  of  deficiency  which 
"Bed  eectsin  dishoBcst  aianu&cturers  to 
SnuiA  during  ^  Cnmeau  war,  and  wUieli 
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disgraced  the  nation  in  the  Eyes  of  Eui-ope — 
accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  practical  com- 
munity. 

BtTBIED  AUV£. 

Akom  those  who  studied  under  the  same 
professor  with  me  at  Brunswick,  was  a  Prnssiaa, 
who  made  me  promise  that  if  ever  I  visited 
Prussia  I  wouki  spend  a  few  days  at  his  faUier's 
house — a  promise  I  kept  lost  spring,  the  long 
evenings  of  which  were  partly  passed  in  reading. 
On  one  particulao-  night  my  friend's  father  asked 
his  son  if  he  had  not  translated  into  English 
Borne  remark^le  instances  ol  individuals  wing 
buried  alive  F  On  the  latter  replying  in  tile 
affirmative,  he  asked  liim  to  read  some  of  them, 
that  I  might  give  an  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
whioh  he  had  written  them  into  my  native  lan- 
guage.  After  a  little  pressing,  Ludwig  said : 

"^£he  first  I  will  read,  then,  shaU  be  thfd 
entided,  'Of  ihe  miner  Karoly  Yarga,  who  for 
tvelre  daya  waa  buried  beneath  salt.*  The  story, 
a>  he  tells    is  as  follows : 

"  Mjr  name  ia  Karofy  Targa.  I  worked  in  the 
salt  miaee,  as  my  father  and  brother  do,  and  as 
toy  grandfather  did,  and  his  fftther  before  bin. 
On  the  17th  August,  17S3, 1  dressed  myaelf  as 
usual,  aX)A  descended  into  the  mine,  takmg  with 
me  a  box  of  candles,  which  were  to  be  uwd  fat 
a  purpose  I  shaU  mention  presently.  My  ordets 
were  to  make  a  carefol  examination  of  the  arches 
that  had  been  erected,  and  the  blodu  that  had 
been  placed  round  the  pools  of  water  to  prevent 
the  expested  visitors  from  falling  in,  for  it  was 
intended  to  give  a  concert  and  eatertainutent  in 
honour  of  tl>e  director  of  the  mine  and  his  wtEe, 
who  wcmld  cranplete  twenty-five  Tean  of  manted 
life  on  the  twenW-fifth  di^  of  tbe  mokth  nen- 
tioDcd.  I  had  also  to  aeleet  a  place  n  whiehto 
e^aUish  the  ondiestra,  of  which  I  waa  myaelf 
one  of  the  members,  tiie  rest  having  derated  roe 
to  make  this  choice  in  consettneose  m  mv  ex- 
perience in  working  the  mine,  care  being  afwaya 
refpiisite  in  ctioosing  the  position,  from  the 
danger  of  tlte  vibration  causing  a  fall.  Having 
performed  the  &r8t  part  of  my  doty,  I  olinbra 
up  into  a  gallery,  whioh  had  beenciUi  long  before 
the  miofl  reached  its  pmsei^  depth,  to  sdoet 
the  position  in  which  the  oreliestra  wan  to  esta- 
blish itself.  The  spot  thetseenned  most  suitable 
was  a  recess,  lofty  at  the  aiatraaee,  but  of  no 
great  depth.  Ita  Aaeae  was  so  good  for  the 
purpose,  that  I  letched  the  box  of  candles  and 
fnt  it  in  the  reoeu  Ka^  fiur  use.  It  was  not 
till  I  had  done  this  that  it  oeeoned  to  me  to 
sound  my  horn  and  try  the  effect  predooed.  I 
blew  it  first  the  (mtranee,  tiien  drew  back 
farther  and  frirthra',  sounding  it  at  intervala^ 
knowing  there  were  others  in  the  mine  who 
would  be  able  to  USl  me  what  the  efEect  was  in 
that  part  where  ti>e  company  woald  be  assembled. 
I  was  standing  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  cave, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  deep  breath  to 
sound  a  final  blast,  when  1  was  stopped  bv-  a 

fattering  aomid  winch  paralysed  me,  and  be&re 
WW  myself  again,  there  was  a  &11  of  earth  and 
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salt,  lumps  of  wliicli  rolled  to  m;  feet.  I  had  a 
)ig]>ted  torch  beside  me,  ond  viththis  I  exaTiiini>d 
tae  fall  to  see  if  there  vaa  any  opening  ror 
escape,  but  tliere  was  none,  the  recess  bcine 
blocked  up  to  tlie  roof.  I  thought  I  might  call 
the  attention  of  my  fellow-miners  1o  my  position 
by  blowing  my  horn,  but  the  only  resnlt  of  my 
doing  60  was  to  cause  another  fall.  I  laid  it 
down  to  tiiink  over  my  position,  and  calculate 
my  chance  of  escape.  T  hoped  tliat,  as  they 
would  be  certain  to  miss  me  within  a  few  iiours, 
there  might  be  something  in  tlie  slip  to  attract 
tlieir  attention.  Hour  after  hour  passed  over 
without  my  liearing  a  sound  except  tliat  caused 
by  the  eartli  cramhling  down  as  it  settled  into  a 
iiiTner  mass.  The  torch  I  had  extinguished  long 
since,  to  save  myself  from  bane  suffocated  by 
the  smoke,  and  instead  of  it  I  had  lighted  a 
candle,  but  this  melted  away  in  a  few  minutes 
owing  to  the  air  bein^  so  hot.  I  was  now  in 
total  darkness,  llie  air  was  51Ied  with  particles 
of  salt,  which  stung  my  eyes  and  made  tne  inside 
of  my  mouth,  and  nose,  and  my  throat,  smart 
painfully,  besides  exciting  a  sensation  of  intense 
thirst.  As  for  hunger,  it  was  long  before  I  felt 
it,  and  when  I  did  I  liad  a  rcadr  means  at  hand 
of  assuaging  it,  in  the  box  of  tallow,  which,  dis- 
gusting as  it  would  have  been  at  any  other 
time,  was  a  treasure  to  me  now.  There  was 
another  comforting  circumstance,  that  air  made 
its  way  to  the  little  hollow  in  which  I  was  con- 
fined ;  when  from  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  was 
sufScieni  in  qoimtitT  to  prevent  me  from  being 
suGTocated,  though  l)reauiing  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  and  pain.  I  soon  began  to  feel 
ueepy,  and  stretched  myself  on  the  ground, 
but  whether  I  slept  onlr  a  few  minutes  or 
sereral  honrs  I  have  no  idea ;  and  so  the  early 
part  of  mr  imprisonment  passed  away. 

"  All  this  time  notliing  had  occurred  to  show 
that  anybody  had  discovered  the  place  where  I 
was  buried,  though  I  was  sure  I  must  hare 
been  missed  long  since.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  seized  with  a  hopeless  dread.  I 
became  intensely  cold,  my  heart  almost  ceased 
to  beat,  and  my  tongue  and  the  roof  of  my 
month  became  dry  and  hard,  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron.  I  curled  myself  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  time  was  insen- 
sible. "When  I  agam  grew  conscious,  my  suf- 
ferings were  much  aggravated.  A  buniing  beat 
was  gnawing  at  my  body  from  head  to  foot.  Tlie 
feeling  is  indescriMble,  and  cannot  he  imagined. 
I  knew  that  the  salt  was  getting  into  my  blood, 
and  that  I  must  soon  go  raving  mad  if  I  could 
not  keep  it  out  of  my  lungs.  I  ate  as  much  of 
the  tallow  as  I  could,  or  rather  I  put  it  in  my 
mouth  and  let  it  run  down  my  tbroat.  This  re- 
lieved me  ve^  much,  and  I  tiicu  tore  a  piece  off 
my  dress  and  fastened  it  across  my  mouth  and 
nose,  which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
but  kept  the  lai^r  particles  of  salt  from  enter- 
ing my  lungs.  X  also  found  (hat  tlie  air  was 
better  when  I  was  standing  ttiw  when  I  was 
lying  down,  and  from  thenceforth  I  stood  with 
my  back  resting  against  the  ude  of  the  cave,  as 
much  as  my  strength  allowed  me.  Before  this 


I  had  tried  to  remove  the  earth  nearest  the  roof, 
bnt  I  could  find  nothing  to  encourage  me  to  per- 
severe, and  the  exertion  was  so  painful,  and  the 
clouds  of  salt  dust  raised  were  so  thick,  notwith- 
standing that  I  placed  every  liandful  I  took  out 
MrefuUy  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  that  I  de- 
sisted, thinking  it  better  to  bear  my  sofferings 
as  patiently  as  I  could  till  my  situation  was  dis- 
covered, than  to  render  it  worse  by  vain  efforts 
to  escape  from  it.  But  as  they  continued  to 
increase  I  determined  to  make  another  attempt, 
whatever  the  consequence  might  be.  I  groped 
abou  t  till  I  found  the  hole  I  had  m  ade,  and  began 
to  ruke  out  the  earth  with  my  hands,  but  with  less 
precaution  than  before,  for  I  had  now  become  des- 
pemte,  and  would  gladly  have  died  to  have  beea 
released  from  my  misery.  The  salt  forced  itsdf 
through  the  cbth  over  my  face,  penetrsted  to 
my  lungs,  and  caused  me  such  torture  as  no 
words  can  describe.  I  dashed  myself  against 
the  sides  of  my  prison,  I  beat  my  head  against 
tlie  rock,  but  I  was  unconscious  of  pain  from  so 
doing;  life  seemed  raging  within  mc  vrith  greater 
strength  and  intensity  than  I  had  ererfcHt  befoi^ 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  move  a  moun- 
tain by  my  own  strength  alone.  I  thmst  my 
head  and  shoulders  into  the  hole  I  had  made, 
and  tried  to  burrow  my  way  through  like  a  mole, 
and  when  I  could  endure  this  no  longer,  I  threw 
myself  ou  the  ground  and  rolled  and  writhed. 
In  imagination  I  screamed  and  cried,  but  in 
truth  I  could  utter  no  sound.  I  prayed,  oh  t 
how  fervently  I  prayed,  for  death,  bnt  k 
would  not  &me.  Then  I  swallowed  some  of 
my  provisions,  and  this  gave  me  relief  for  a 
time,  bnt  only  for  a  time,  for  the  same  tortures 
began  again  voy  soon,  foUowed  by  a  repetition 
of  my  frantic  attempts  at  self-destruction.  If  I 
could  have  abstained  from  the  only  thing  that 
gave  me  relief,  my  torments  must  soon  have 
Been  at  an  end ;  but  the  very  intensity  of  my 
pain  forced  mc,  against  my  will,  to  resort  to  it. 
Thus  my  sufferings  went  on  ebbing  and  flowing, 
but,  like  the  rising  tide,  always  mounting. 

"I  was  in  this  dreadful  condition,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  music.  At  first  I  thought 
it  must  be  my  imagination,  that  I  was  at  Dtst 
going  mad.  Then,  as  it  continued,  I  remembered 
Uie  concert  in  honour  of  the  diroBtor.  I  searched 
about  for  my  horn,  and  when  the  music  was- 
silent,  I  raised  it  to  my  lips  and  tried  to  sound 
it,  I  might  as  well  have  atteninled  to  rend  llie 
rock  asunder  which  cut  me  off  from  the  lights 
my  dry  and  cracked  lips  would  not  fit  luun- 
selves  to  the  instrument,  and  the  little  air  my 
lungs  were  still  capaple  of  expelling  wasted 
itself  soundlessly.  In  my  madness  I  beat  it 
furiously  against  the  ground,  I  bit  and  gnawed 
it,  and,  finally,  I  dashed  it  down,  and  seizing 
handfuls  of  the  dirt,  I  tlirust  it  into  my  moutur 
in  vain  efforts  to  choke  myself.  Again  and 
again  the  music  was  renewed,  but  at  last  it 
ceased  altogether,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  once- 
more  alone  in  the  mine. 

"  I  afterwards  leanit  that,  during  the  concert- 
one  of  the  minen  in  wandeiing  tlirough  the  old 
workings,  noticed  a  mark  on  tlie  i-ock  where  I 
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I   had  deared  ilie  liead  of  the  toreli.  The  fresk- 
I  nesa  of  this  mark  drev  his  attention  to  the  fall 
I  of  earth,  and  thont^h  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
I   licguisli  vhcther  this  fall  was  of  recent  or  old 
dAt«,  be  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  tlie^ 
deternuQM  to  clear  it  awaj,  that  my  body,  if  it 
!'  were  beneath  it,  mi^ht  receire  Christian  burial. 
I   The  next  day  the  director  gave  them  a  fete  iu 
'    return  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  followiiig 
j   day  b^ng  Sunday,  it  was  not  tilt  the  succeed- 
I'  iu£;  day  toey         ^g$i"R  f^^r  °ic>  which  was 
'  the  twelfth  day  of  my  unpriaonmeut.   On  that 
evening  I  was  releasw  and  carried  oat  of  the 
.  mine. 

"  My  appcaranoe  at  this  tune  was  frightful. 
Ererj  hair  had  fallen  from  me,  my  eyes  had 
j  disappeared,  and  my  body,  from  hrad  to  foot, 
was  covered  with  crystals  of  salt.   I  was  laid  in 
warm  water  and  kept  there :  warm  and  cold 
water  was  given  me  to  dnnk  as  often  as  I  could 
I'  swallow  it,  and  my  snfferinge  soon  began  to 
]>  diminish.    In  time  they  became  endur{d}Ie.  but 
i'  they  have  never  left  me  altogether,  and  I  shait 
always  be  a  poor,  blind,  suffering  creature  such 
as  I  am  now." 

The  next  case  had  somethini;  of  the  sapema- 
tural  in  it.  "  The  narrative  of  Tbomns  Whitmead 
j    and  Joseph  Anscombe,  who,  with  Henry  Aldham, 
were  bnned  in  a  chalk-pit  on  the  16lh  April, 
'.  and  of  the  apparition  of  the  latter  lo 

•  I  above  nine  persons  at  one  time  after  bis  death." 
I     "  These  turee  persons  Itvedat  Stratford,  iu  the 
'  connty  of  Wiltstiire,  in  Em^land,  and  worked  a 
]    elialk-pit  on  SaUsburyFlainfor  theirjointheneBt. 
■  Tlib  so-called  pit  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
I  theexeavatioDnavingbeen  begun  atthefootora 
I  large  moaad,  so  that  the  entrance  should  be  on 
I  a  level  with  the  adjoming  plain.   After  the  es- 
',  eavation  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  they 
'  cut  out  a  chunber  in  the  chalk  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  in  storms,  and  for  holding  tools, 
wheelbarrows,  and  other  things.  On  the  16tli  of 
April  a  terrific  storm  arose,  the  wind  blowing 
witii  peculiar  violence  on  this  plain  owing  to  its 
'   great  extent  and  the  few  obstacles  which  exist 

<  tliere  to  impede  its  progress.  The  rain  fell  in 
t'  torrents,  ana  the  flashes  of  lightning  succesded 
'  each  other  so  rapidly  that  ttui  air  seemed  all 
'  a-blaze.  The  three  men  sat  down  in  their  nook 
I  to  wait  till  the  storm  had  passed  over.  Wbit- 
I   mead  and  Anscombe  struck  a  light  and  began 

smoking,  but  Aldham,  who  was  a  man  of  an  un- 
n&ually  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  much  given  t  o 
the  study  of  religions  subjects,  sat  down  a  little 
siiliin  the  entrance,  just  out  of  reach  of  tlie 
.  diitmg  rain,  and  began  reading  the  Pilgrim's 
'  Fnwress,  the  numbers  of  which  were  left  at  the 
pit  by  a  book-bawker  who  crossed  the  plain  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  year.  Being  asked 
by  his  partners  to  read  aloud,  he  commenced 
siili  the  account  of  Cbristian'sjourney  Mirough 

<  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  ex- 
citing character  of  the  narrative,  combined  witii 
the  awe  inspired  by  the  raging  storm,  caused 
the  other  two  to  listen  with  such  breathless  in- 

I   terest  that  their  pipes  were  forgotten  and  the 


light  died  out.  Just  as  Aldham  was  readlug 
the  passage—'  The  flames  would  be  reaching  to- 
wards him;  also,  he  heard  doleful  voices  and 
rushings  to  and  fro,  so  that  sonietitnes  lie  thought 
he  should  be  torn  iu  pieces,  or  trodden  down 
like  mire  in  tha  streets.  This  frightful  sight 
was  seen,  and  these  dreadful  noises  were  heard 
by  him  for  several  miles  tocether;  and  coming 
to  a  place  where  he  thought  lie  heard  a  company 
of  fiends  coining  forward  to  meet,  him,  he  stopped 
and  began  to  muse  what  he  had  best  to  do' — a 
more  furious  blast  came,  the  howling  and  roar- 
ing of  which  drowned  the  reader's  voice,  and 
almost  overpowered  the  sound  of  tiie  falling 
of  a  large  fir-tree,  several  of  which  grew 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  top  of  the  cave. 
Tliis  tree  fell  over  the  entrance,  and  its 
matted  roots  tore  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and 
l  o  this  circumstance  the  two  men  were  probably 
indebted  for  their  escape  from  instant  suffo- 
Ciition  from  the  consequence  of  wiiat  followed 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  Tliey  were  still 
trembling  from  the  fright  when  the  lightning 
[tliunderbolt  in  narrative]  descended  iipon  the 
fallen  tree,  tearing  it  into  fragments,  and  from 
I  hence  passed  into  the  earth,  rending  it,  and 
causing  tlie  clialk  to  fall  into  the  cavern  where 
they  had  sheltered  themselves,  and  burning  them 
therein.  Anscombe  and  Whitmead  bcmg  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation,  happened  to  be  under 
that  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the  earth 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  of  tlie  tree,  and 
were  able  to  breathe  with  tolerabte  faulity, 
though  unable  to  extricate  themselves  firom  the 
mass  of  chalk  which  surrounded  them ;  tlieir  po- 
sition being  still  further  aggravated  by  the  rain 
which,  continuing  to  pour  without  slackening 
for  some  time,  tnckled  through  the  mass  and 
streamed  down  their  faces,  and  saturated  tliem 
to  the  skin.  After  a  night  passed  iu  this  posi- 
tion, during  whicli  they  could  licar  the  groans  of 
tlieir  unfortunate  companion,  tliey  were  rescued 
by  their  fellow-villagers,  without  other  injuries 
than  a  few  bruises  of  no  importance.    As  for 

Coor  Aldham,  his  case  was  aiuch  worse.  Having 
een  seated  near  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  under 
the  roof  from  which  no  portion  of  the  earth  had 
been  removed,  he  had  been  completely  buried  iu 
the  chalk,  the  pressure  being  to  some  extent  in- 
creased by  the  Dody  of  the  tree.  To  the  circutu* 
stance  that  chalk  fractures  in  pieces  and  not  in 
powder  it  was  owing  that  he  was  dug  out  ative ; 
had  it  been  earth  ne  must  have  been  stifled. 
Though,  however,  he  was  yet  ative  when  he  \rta 

E laced  on  a  hurdle  and  carried  to  his  cottage,  be 
ad  received  such  severe  internal  injuries  that 
tlie  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for  iu  anticipation, 
after  a  very  brief  examination,  pronounced  his 
case  hopeless.  Still,  he  lingered  on  day  after 
day,  with  the  shadow  of  the  band  of  death  on 
his  face  and  the  point  of  his  dart  pressing 
against  his  breast.  Meanwhile,  his  partners 
had  recovered  their  health  and  strength  and 
were  able  to  worit  aeaiD. 

'*  I  have  now  to  relate  a  very  extraordinary  oc< 
currence  which  forms  part  of  this  painful  his- 
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teas.    T''®  wliose  namea  I  have 

mentioned,  with  ten  others,  formed  a  club,  which 
combined  for  nanierous  beoefieid  purposes. 
Tleir  meetings  were  held  on  a  certain  evening 
eTcrj  week,  in  a  little  house  in  a  garden  belongs 
jug  to  a  maltster,  wlio  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  elab.  The  entrance  to  this  garden  was 
throtigh  his  house,  or  through  a  door  opening 
into  the  fields,  of  wliidi  each  member  had  a  kej. 
On  the  fifth  evening  after  tire  acwdent  they  were 
assembled  as  usuaL  Some  of  them  were  aiiKdc- 
ing;  and  had  jugs  of  iMer  before  them,  but  alt  were 
unoBiutlly  grave  and  silent,  fior  AVhitmead  and 
AnacomM,  viio  were  present,  had  ealied  on  their 
saffering  partner  on  their  way  down,  and  found 
him  speeculess  and  at  the  point  of  death.  While 
ther  were  sitting  tliin,  expectin|;  every  instant 
to  hear  the  passing-bell  tell  of  his  soul's  depar- 
ture, the  figure  of  then-  friend,  with  no  clothing 
except  a  ahtrt  upon  him,  appeared  in  the  room. 
It  looked  abont  for  an  instant,  amd  then  sat 
down  in  a  vacant  chair  near  the  door.  Not 
doubting  that  It  was  the  apparition  of  their 
friend,  and  not  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  no 
(me  dared  to  speak.  The  figure  sat  still  for 
some  minutes  without  speakoig,  quite  regardless 
of  everything  around,  then  repeating  in  a  low 
mOttOtononB  ton^  '  He  hath  turned  the  «hadow 
of  death  into  the  morning,'  it  rose,  f^ded  noise- 
losly  from  the  room,  and  disappear  through 
the  door  Ojgening  into  the  fields.  It  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  sn  idea  with, 
any  cartaintv,  how  many  mimites  elapsed  be- 
fne  any  of  tbose  present  had  so  far  recovered 
their  aelf-possessioD.  as  to  open  the  door  and 
look  out ;  out  when  they  did,  the  figure  was  not 
visible,  thoi^  they  could  see  for  some  distance 
abng  the  path  leaaing  in  the  direction  of  Aid- 
bam  8  house.  After  exchanging  a  few  remaits, 
Whitmead,  Anseombe  and  another,  named  Jen- 
nings, ^reed  to  eo  to  their  friend's  house  and 
sscertaia  his  condition ;  but  before  they  returned 
the  tolling  of  the  eburdi  bell  informed  those 
who  temamed  behind,  that  Aldbam  bad  ceased 
to  exist.  The  information  wbicb  the  three 
brought  back,  was,  that  Aid  bam  had  died  at 
tminty  minutes  past  six  o'eloek;  npon  which 
one  of  the  party  averred  that  this  was  the  very 
time  when  the  fignre  entered  the  room,  as  m 
had  his  watch  in  his  hand  at  the  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  his  neighbonr  the  time;  an 
assertion  which  hia  ne^hbomr  canfitmed.** 

**  And  is  that  all  the  mfonnation  the  author 
gives  ?"  asked  I. 

"That  is  all,"  replied  Lndwig. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "I  think  I  can  add  some- 
thing which  detracts  from  the  marvellous  cha- 
racter of  the  namdive,  though  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  remember  where  I  read  it,  or 
heard  tt.  Tlie  expbuiatioii  is  this,  though  it  wk 
not  given  till  years  aftenrards;  The  nurse  in 
whose  charge  he  was,  bad  received  the  strictest 
injunctions  not  to  leave  him  alone  for  an  instant, 
but  instead  of  obeying  her  orders,  stie  left  the 
room  fin-  some  purpose,  end  when  slie  retamed 
she  fbund  he  hod  left  the  house.  Being  alone 


in  the  cottage,  there  was  nobody  to  know  of  this 
but  herselr,  and  before  she  had  decided  on  what 
to  do,  and  was  looking  up  and  down  wondering 
in  which  direction  to  seek  him,  she  saw  him 
approaching  from  a  coppice  not  &r  off,  tlirouE^ 
which  a  footpath  tan  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden  mentioned.  He  walked  ffuietly  in-doora, 
stretched  himself  on  his  bed,  and  drew  his  last 
breath.  Fearing  lest  he  might  have  been  seen,  and 
her  chancter  as  a  none  eonseqaentlylost,  she  ran 
down  to  the  sexton,  who  Uved  m  a  oofctage  eloM 
to  the  church,  and  witinut  the  loss  of  a  minute 
he  sounded  the  knell  thsthadfeUen  so  aolenmly 
on  the  ears  of  the  dead  man's  friends.  The  wo- 
man hastened  back  to  the  eottage  and  arrived  be- 
fore Whitmead  and  the  others  reached  it,  mid 
on  their  askmg  what  time  Aldhun  had  died,  she 
told  them  at  twenty  minntes  past  six  o'clodc 
It  is  possitde  that  as  this  exfraination  was  not 
given  till  some  time  sfterwwda,  the  German 
mar  never  have  heard  it.** 

After  some  remarks  had  been  exchanged  with 
reformra  to  the  simplicity  with  which  this,  one 
of  the  best  authenticated  ghost  stories,  had  been 
explained,  tlie  translator  proceeded  to  read 
another,  entitled,  "The  narrative  of  Jacob  Hir- 
sig,  a  Jew,  who  was  buried  alive  in  a  poisoned 

"In  the  year  6108,  which  in  the  European  ca- 
lendar is  1318,  a  Jewish  pfaysieimi  named  Bala- 
vignns,  who  dwelt  at  ITionon,  near  Chillon,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  Most  Holy  One  before  his 
eyes,  did,  nnder  the  infiuenoe  of  torture,  he  having 
been  ra<ied  several  times,  and  brings  moreover, 
,  threatened  with  other  and  more  erievons  tor- 
ments, confess  that  he  had  receirea  from  Rabbi 
Jaeob  Hiiztg,  1  hrongh  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  boy, 
a  packet  oTpoison,  which  he  was  directed  to 
throw  into  the  princrpai  weDs  of  the  town  in 
which  he  fived,  wnich  injunction  he  had  obeyed. 
This  pretended  confossion*  which  he  made  In  the 
DuumesB  caused  by  intense  saffning,  was  after- 
waida  tead  over  to  him,  and  he  was  mode  to 
swear  to  ita  truth  on  the  Law.  SnlnequentlT, 
whib  still  husne,  he  oonfieraed,  or  was  said  to 
have  confossed,  that  he  had  thrown  a  portion  of 
the  pmsoa  into  a  certain  well,  and  that  be  had 
eoneeakd  another  portion  tied  un  in  a  piece  of 
TBS  beneath  the  stones  on  the  brink.  Being 
tuen  to  this  well,  and  compelled  to  search 
among  the  stones,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate  and  other  of  the  municipal  sutbori- 
ties  drew  out  a  nieee  of  r^  wfai<m  on  beim; 
opened  was  fonna  to  contain  a  red  and  black 
powderramgled  together.  The  mob  of  Christians 
then  present  did  thereupon  seize  a  certain  rene- 
gade Jew,  who  had  depm+ed  from  the  religion 
of  his  forefathen,  and  forcing  the  magistrate  to 
put  a  snnH^quantitf  of  the  powder  into  a  vessel, 
they  filled  it  wiUi  water  and  compelled  the  Jew 
to  swallow  it:  who  was  immediately  smitten 
with  death,  ana  died  in  great  t^ony  within  an 
honr — a  most  jnst  punishment  for  his  former 
apostac^.  As  for  Balavigaus  he  was  taken 
MRk  to  prison,  and  sabaequenify  put  to  death 
with  great  enwl^. 
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"Oa  tbe  day  foUoiriiig  the  said  discorery  of 
the  MOKHij  in  the  ereniiig,  being  tlie  ere  of  the 
Sabbsih,  ud  my  vile,  Esther,  hiring  just 
Idadled  the  li^ta,  aeeonlmg  to  the  eastom  of 
mr  people  the  mu^itoatB  of  the  town  of 

I  Ghillon,  attended  by  £»  offieos,  rode  up  to  tlie 
door  of  w»s  dwdlin^,  dimniBted,  and  entered 
thmro  Thej  first  seized  me,  and  then  bound 
mj  warn  together  bdiind  mj  back  with  great 
cnel^.  so  that  the  Mood  forced  ita  way  be- 
neath  my  nails  and  dropped  from  the  ends  of 
my  ingcTs  to  the  ground.  They  next  searched 
crtxj  comer  of  my  house,  trying  by  blows  and 
threste  to  make  my  irife  and  daughter,  Aebecca, 
ivreaL  the  secret  bidii^-pkee  in  irhich  I  kept 
my  poeoBS.  My  heart  vas  reiit  at  the  sight  of 
the  snSerings  and  indignities  tbey  were  made  to 
nndenn,  but  I  was  powerless  to  help  them,  and 
I  ooold  only  beaceeh  them  to  bear  patiently  the 
trials  to  wiuch  ^ey  were  aali^ected.  After 
saui^ing  creTT  part  of  my  hoim^  and  finding 
BOtliiw  of  what  th^  wen  in  scmcK  I  vas 

i    dng^  away  to  pnMm.    The  next  da^  the 

[  ■■KMtiate  and  other  offioiab  came  to  me  in  my 
•d^  and  imd  to  me  the  ccmfession  of  Bala- 
^ogM^  eoneemii^  which  they  put  to  me  many 
qaertkaa.  I  denied  that  I  had  sent  any  poison 
to  him,  or  had  erer  thooght  ol  so  doing,  or 
thst  I  had  ever  heard  awr  of  our  people  even 

,  apeak  ni  such  a  tUin^.  FiniUng  tliat  I  con- 
tinned  fim  in  my  denial,  asd  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  swear  ok  the  fire  Books  of  Moses  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  any  plot  for  poisoning  the 

1  wdla,  I  was  ordered  to  he  racked  bill  I  EAould 
be  toctared  into  malciBg  confessitm  of  a  f^se- 
hood.  'Sma  times  vm  my  limfae  torn  asnnder 
hj  tkat  hdliah  inentini,  tiU  I  ooiUd  feel  no 
loBfer,  afler  vhicb  I  was  kft  for  ekrea  dm 
cu  tiw  floor  (rf  my  dnaeeon  nndistnrbed.  On 
the  iwdfiih  d^y  I  was  taken  &om  priaon  to  the 
]daee  of  execution,  to  witness  the  murder  of 
-ay  coanbyman,  BokuMm  Cbomer,  a  man  of 
wondeifal  knowledge,  and  ^eatly  learned  in  the 
rtflosopky  of  the  i^ptians  and  Clialdeana. 
nz,  toe,  had  been  ae^^ced  to  die  for  the  same 

,    crime  w^  which  I  was  diarged,  and  I  was 

!  placed  near  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  sufFeringa. 
Tegether  we  oaUed  on  the  God  of  our  fore- 
dtnen  Cor  fortitude,  and,  rerily,  the  patience 
with  which  he  bore  the  cruel  tortures  to  which 
he  was  subjected  oonhl  only  hare  been  bom  of 
iaaenaifatlity.   Ha  was  stretched  on  a  wheel, 

.  and  ^ler  his  arms  and  legs  had  been  broken  in 
aaadiy  places  by  the  bar  of  tin  exeeiitioner,  he 

I  waa  ukMond  and  laid  on  the  ground,  his  body 
ftUed  back  on  bis  hgs  so  tliat  his  head  rested 
fio  loM  faaelB.  fie  was  again  questioned  touch- 
ing the  krane  with  which  he  was  charged,  but 
he  gnre  bo  answer ;  whereupw  he  was  hud  on 
the  wood  which  had  been  prepared  far  the  pur- 
poae,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  liis  spirit  rose  with 
ibe  amc^  which  ascended  from  tlie  pile. 

,  "  I  was  being  taken  hack  to  prison,  my  heart 
quaking  with  fear  at  the  doom  tliat  was  before 

I '   UM^  WBcn  one  cried  '  Let  us  not  suffer  tbis  Jew 

.  to  escape  ns>'  and  another,  'Let  us  tlirow  liim 
ibtfaa  well  he  poisoned  lor  us,*  I'hen  there  waa 


a  great  cry,  and  much  tumult,  and  I  was  taken 
from  tlie  officers  and  dragged  to  a  well  outside 
the  town  in  which  the  poison  had  been  found, 
and  hurled  tborein ;  the  bodr  of  the  apostate 
Jew,  wUioh  had  lain  there  unooried,  being  east 
down  upon  me.  The  water  reached  abore 
my  shmudets  when  I  stood  upon  mr  feet,  and  I 
was  forced  to  stand  on  the  tips  ta  my  toes  to 
keep  my  mouth  abore  water.  Standing  tlins, 
with  my  fiesh  torn,  bmiaed  and  Ueeding,  I 
heard  the  phmks  laid  across  the  top  of  tlie  well, 
and  stones  thrown  on  these,  and  then  all  was 
silent,  and  I  was  left  to  die  an  aguiiaing  death. 
After  a  while  I  felt  that  my  feet  were  sinking 
deeper  in  the  sand  and  grarel,  and  I  had  to 
ding  to  the  udes  of  the  well  to  keep  myself 
from  instant  death. 

"  I  had  been  in  this  position  sereral  honrs  when 
I  heard  a  noise  abore  me  as  thouf;^  one  were 
tenoring  the  atoues,  then  a  Toic^  wliich  was 
that  of  my  wife,  Ssther,  ealli^  my  nanm.  My 
heart  leapt  witlun  me  id  the  smma  of  her  voice, 
and  I  iBBwered  joyfully,  upon  which  she  bade 
mebeofgood  eheer.  Froently  she  called  again, 
and  told  me  to  tie  the  rope  she  was  letting  oown 
about  my  body.  I  bad  much  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  because  I  was  forced  to  loosen  my  bold 
and  suffer  myself  to  sink  bektw  the  water  till  it 
forced  itself  beneath  my  eyelids.  I  aaoeeeded 
at  last  in  tying  tlie  eord  tightly  beneath  my 
armpits,  and  was  then  drawn  up  to  the  well's 
mouth,  and  laid  on  the  ^rass  aj  my  belored 
wife  and  daughter.  Wlide  I  was  slowly  re- 
oorering  the  use  of  my  limbs,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  toraKsts  I  had  under- 
gone, they  occupied  themaelrea  in  restoring  the 
pluiks  and  atonea  to  tiieir  i^accs.  What  this 
had  been  done,  we  left  the  ipot  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  and  I  hid  mrself  in  a  tree  in  a  wood  near 
my  hoas^  to  which  place  Rebecca  brought  me 
food.  Our  escape  from  this  country  to  Poland 
was  aeeomplisbra  with  great  difficulty  and  much 
suffering ;  for  the  dead^  fear  which  filled  mea*8 
minds  on  account  of  the  fearful  rarages  of  the 
Black  Death,  then  raging  all  orei  the  world,  was 
turned  into  hate  towards  our  natint,  who  were 
ererywhere  charged  with  causing  the  mortality 
by  mixiog  poison  in  the  wells  aod  the  sources 
of  xirera.^ 


SUALUOKEB  CfiBONICLES. 

Smx  dealing,  as  in  the  hrt  (tf  these  Small- 
Beer  Chronides,  on  Beatboj  I  have  to  record 
the  dissolutiou,  not  this  tine  of  any  particular 
indiridual,  but  of  an  institution— a  re^  old  and 

respectable  institution — now  no  more.  It  was 
called  TBAmpOBiATicaf.  1^  antiquated  system 
has  gone  the  way  of  tbe  door-knocker  and  the 
old-ULshioned  diuucr,  and  is  rirtaally  dead. 

SreiT  yesr  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  lUe  increase.  Tbe  remedies  wliich  used 
to  apply  to  our  social  diseases  either  cease 
to  at^  or  are  discarded  as  unauited  to  the  age 
we  live  in.  Wlitd;  a  simple  and  swiftly  acting 
remedy  we  used  to  liare  for  tint  worst  of  all 
social  maladies,  caUed  crime !  When  that  disease 
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broke  out  among  us,  the  individual  in  whom  it  waa 
exhibited  used  to  be  promptly  seized  and  carried 
off  to  a  certain  Lasar  House  thousands  of  mites 
avraj,  and  well  across  the  seas,  vhcre  his  noxious 
symptoms  would  not  annoy  the  commnnity,  and 
where  others  would  not  be  infected  by  him. 
Before  this  excellent  uid  conrenient  plan  bad 
been  hit  upon,  we  had  even  a  simpler  way 
of  dealing  with  these  moral  invalids.  We  used 
to  kill  them.  It  had  been  decided  that  a  felon 
was  a  public  nuisance,  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
ilie  word;  thalhisreforming  was  loo  improbable 
a  contingency  to  be  worth  a  Ihouglit;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something  to  him  which 
should  deter  other  people  from  following  his  ex- 
ample, and  which  would  at  the  same  time  render 
it  impossible  for  liim  to  do  any  more  mischief  to 
his  fellow-creatorea.  All  this  was  effected  (or 
supposed  to  be)  in  the  most  easy  and  complete 
manner  possible  by  hanging  him ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  hanged,  besides:  this  remedy 
was  so  chei^.  The  hangman's  fee  was  a  mere 
nothing,  especially  when  he  knocked  off  a  dozen 
or  so  of  patients  at  one  interview,  and  that  fee 
once  paid,  and  the  shell  provided  by  the  prison 
carpenter,  all  was  over,  and  a  wretched  failure 
of  a  creature,  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  a  plague 
to  himself  and  to  every  one  else,  was  got  riaof. 

I'liere  was  only  one  unfortunate  thing  con- 
nected with  this  good  old  way  of  dealing  with 
the  criminal  popuTation ;  and  that  was,  tiiat  it 
seemed  an  intolerable  blot  on  our  civilisation, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  humanity.  It 
would  not  do.  It  was  intolerable  to  think,  as 
jou  got  up  any  fine  Monday  morning  to  attend 
to  your  business  or  to  e^joy  yourself,  that  your 
felW-men  and  women  were  being  hanged  up  by 
the  neck  before  a  brutal  rabble,  for  robbing  a 
hen-roost,  or  stealing  a  sheep.  So  gradually, 
and  litUe  by  little,  the  gallows  got  to  oe  out  of 
fashion,  and  first  one  crime  and  then  another 
was  stnick  off  the  black  list  of  capital  offences. 
Still  it  was  thought  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
criminal.  So  he  and  she  were  just  despatched 
beyond  seas  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
and  there  kept  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
misdeeds,  for  seren  years,  for  fourteen  years,  for 
a  lifetime. 

This  system,  in  its  turn,  had  great  advantages. 
The  horror  of  the  gallows  and  its  terrible  weekly 
load  was  done  away  with,  and  still  the  criminaJs 
were  got  out  of  tlie  way.  They  were  nent  to  a 
place  vliere  none  of  us  crer  saw  them,  and  where 
they  could  be  forgotten.  Reports  in  connexion 
with  them  would  come  out  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  reading  about 
a  convictj  or  any  other  terrible  bciiut,  and  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  monster.  Pity  that  tliis 
admirable  way  out  of  the  convict  difficulty 
would  not  do !  Fity  that  the  colonies  should 
become  too  hot  to  hold  them!  Pily  that  the 
fastidious  tastes  of  tlio  colonial  populations 
should  lead  them  to  object  to  our  worst  crimi- 
nals as  fellow-colonislsl  This  is  the  way  in 
which  some  of  our  most  admirable  schemes  and 
our  completest  theories  fall  through.  Some 
detestable  defect  in  the  mstrumenls  with  which 


we  work,  that  destroys  our  calculations.  How 
comfortabk  oar  transportation  system,  when  the 
objections  of  those  horrid  cdonists  threw  it  all 
out,  and  sent  our  convicts  back  to  our  shores, 
much  as  the  tide  snids  our  London  pollution 
back  by  river  every  six  hours. 

And  s<^  as  transportation  has  become  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  possible,  our  black  sheep  have 
accumulated  more  and  more.  Various  have  been 
the  suggestions  concerning  what  should  be  done 
with  such  sheep.  New  localities  have  been 
spoken  of  as  places  to  which  our  convicts  might 
be  sent,  and  all  sorts  of  occupations  have  been 
set  forth  as  fit  for  them  to  engage  in.  Afeanwhile 
(as  is  too  often  the  case  when  men  find  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a 
question),  we  have  adopted  something  of  a 
doubtful  policy,  and  sliort  imprisonments  and 
sanguine  views  of  thdr  rrformatory  infiuenee 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Perhaps,  with  the  progress  of  lime,  there  is 
an  increased  tendency  among  us  towards  leni- 
ency. Perhaps — nay,  certanily — we  are  apt  to 
forget  an  offence,  espcciallr  one  not  committed 
against  ourselves,  while  the  actual  life  of  the 
man  who  committed  the  offence  is  a  great  fact 
which  we  cannot  forget.  Tlicn  wc  are  lenient 
from  a  conscionsness  of  our  own  weak  points. 
Wo  tiiink  of  our  own  past  faults,  and  we  say  to 
ourselves,  "  Suppose  I  iiad  been  in  that  man's 
position?  Suppose  my  temptation  had  been  of 
the  same  class  as  his,  where  might  I  he  now  F" 
And  then,  we  have  a  great  knack  at  hoping,  and 
more  especially  when  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient for  the  tiling  hoped  for  to  take  puce.  So 
we  hope  that  criminals  will  reform,  and  good- 
naturedly  say,  "  Let  tlie  poor  wretches  liaye  a 
chance  at  any  rate."  Then  steps  in  the  philan* 
tliropist  and  says,  we  sappoa«  the  honest  man  to 
run  no  danger  from  the  liberty  of  tliis  felon 
after  we  have  dealt  with  him.  Tluit  name  of 
criminal  no  longer  attaches  to  him.  He  is  re* 
formed. 

Is  he  reformed  ?  Has  he  cast  his  skin  P  Is  tliat 
creature  belonging  to  the  lowest  type  that  can 
be  called  human,  capable  of  one  of  the  highest 
of  human  acliievemeuts  and  the  rarest  F  Are 
the  qualities  geuerated  by  twenty  years  of  going 
wrong,  got  out  of  the  man's  system  ?  Those  years 
of  boyhood,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  learn  and  to 
learn  thoroughly,  is  the  evil  knowledge,  are  ^ 
evil  habits,  acquired  in  those  years,  and  well  fixed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  got  out  again  with  a  year  or 
two  of  prison-discipline  f  The  habit  of  idleness, 
which  is  after  all  at  the  bottom  of  most  crimi- 
nality, the  aversion  to  fixed  employment,  is  thai 
got  rid  of  ?  Is  it  easy,  when  the  best  years  of 
me  have  been  ^ven  to  vice  and  indolence,  to 
turn  to  and  begin  again  in  earnest,  with  relaxed 
energies  and  a  disorganised  mind  ?  Is  it  easy, 
after  one  has  idled  away  a  morning,  to  turn  to 
and  do  a  day's  work  in  the  afternoon  P  It  is 
possible.  But  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  human 
acliievemeuts. 

Tliat  relormatton  is  possible,  is  as  cei-tain  as 
thiit  it  is  most  uncommon;  yet  the  authorities 
who  have  of  late  ycai's  regulated  our  prison 
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system,  seem  to  lliink  that  tlicrc  is  nothing  so 
I  common,  nothing  so  completel;^  to  be  counted 
upon,  as  tlie  recorery  of  the  cnminal  from  the 
dispase  called  crime. 

Bnt  vhat  is  f  o  be  done  then  ?  Ts  the  case 
bopeless  ?  B;  no  means.   Only  it  is  necessary 
'  to  M  infinitely  less  sanguine  than  ire  hare  been, 
.   more  mistmstful  of  the  patient's  recovery,  more 
fearful  of  his  relapse,  more  Tratcliful  against  the 
'   first  indication  of  a  return  of  the  bad  symptoms, 
i   And  this  brin^  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  before  ns.  What 
IS  the  r^ht  treatment  for  our  moral  patients — 
'   hov  are  ire  to  regulate  those  hospitals  called 
I   Houses  of  Correction,  where  tiie  fever  of  crime 
>   is  specdallf  dealt  vith  ? 

First  of  all,  then,  \re  shonld  be  most  particn- 
I   larly  careful  that  the  patient  is  not  "  discharged" 
{   before  be  is  Ihorongoly  cured  ;  and  next>  that  in 
all  serious  eases  he  should,  even  after  his  dis- 
cbarge,  be  looked  npon  as  an  out-patient,  shonld 
bevatched  rery  dtrefQUr.  should  be  required  to 
rq^ott  himself  continually  to  the  hospital  autho- 
tittes,  should  at  ttie  very  first  bint  of  a  relapse 
•   be  promptly  bronght  bai^  to  hospital,  and  put 
j  through  the  "on^*  again.   Nay,  more:  auer 
one  or  tvo  such  relapses,  he  sliould  be  con- 
I   signed  to  an  asylum  for  moral  incurables  from 
vhicb  there  is  no  release.   Of  the  regulations  of 
tliat  same  asylum  something  may,  perfaaps^  be 
said  hereafter. 

Tbe  analogy  between  moral  and  physical 
disease  is  tolerably  close.   The  small  attacks 
,   of  illness  which  most  persons  are  liable  to 
I   at  some  time  or  ot  her,  may  be  got  over  with 
I   a  Uttle  trouble,  and  leare  uttle  serious  injury 
Iwhind  them ;  bat  the  great  diseases  are 
diffhrenf.   These  require  vifforous  professional 
!!  treatment  ;  they  are   hard   to  cure,  they 

I  leare  the  constitution  terribly  weakened,  and 
{i   (here  is  often  great  peril  to  the  sufferer  even 

I I  after  hts  cure  is  thought  to  hare  been  effected. 
1 1  And  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  with 
I   some  confidence  tliat  after  a  certain  numoer  of 

attacks  and  so  many  relapses  the  patient  may 
be  pronounced — a  terrible  doom — altogether  in- 
curable. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  present  Small-Beer 
!   Clironiclcr  to  know  a  certain  family  living  some 
'  years  since  in  the  west  of  England.  Among 
'  the  servants  attached  to  this  household  was  one 
1  who,  though  Uttie  more  than  forty  years  old, 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Stej^n'*— a  name 
which  nut  attached  to  him,  or  at  least  tbe  qua- 
lifying adjecttTe  bad  done  so,  partly  from  tlie 
antiquated  i^tpearance  of  the  man,  and  partlv 
because  be  was  a  great  favourite,  and  tbe  word 
c3d  is  generally  to  be  considered  a  term  of  en- 
I  deannent.  "Old  Stephen"  bad,  however,  one 
I  great  defect — he  was  given  to  drinking,  and 
I  eometimes  when  the  bell  rang,  which  it  was  his 
I  business  to  answer,  somebody  else  had  to 
I  tesnond  to  the  summons,  and  to  explain  iu  an 
i  unoer  tone  that  "  Old  Stephen"  was  not  very 
I  well,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bed.  StiU 
the  man  was  borne  with.    His  good  quali- 
{  ties  were  many,  liis  attachment  to  tbe  family 
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was  fervent  and  deep.  He  was  reprimanded, 
scolded,  rouoned  witn.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  hold  out  for  a  week  or  two,  but  not  for 

longer. 

Now,  a  time  came  when  disaster  overtook  this 
family.  Tht  head  of  it  was  removed  by  death, 
and  before  long  the  daughters  of  the  house  were 
left  in  a  foreign  countrr  with  little  other  protec- 
tion than  that  which  "  Old  Stepheu"  coula  afford 
them.  From  the  moment  when  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility first  impressed  itself  on  the  old 
servant's  mind,  when  he  first  felt  that  a  time 
had  come  when  his  late  master's  children  were  in 
a  measure  dependent  on  his  care,  and  when  the 
time  liad  also  come  when  he  could  give  a  proof 
of  the  attachment  which  he  felt  towards  them — 
^m  that  moment  "  Old  Stephen"  came  to  per- 
ceive that  he  hvst  give  up  drinking.  He  did 
so.  Wherever  he  went  with  tiiose  young  ladies 
under  his  charge — abroad,  or  iu  his  own  eonntry 
among  strangm  or  with  bis  old  associates — the 
man  was  resolute.  The  oiiange  was  radical. 
The  refoniiation  was  complete.  Tbe  man  had 
thrown  off  the  disease  which  hong  npon  him. 
But  tlien  the  constitution  was  a  good  one. 
It  was  a  ungle  fanl^  the  nature  was  sound  and 
fine. 

A  man  such  as  this,  with  a  good  and  a  strong 
character  disfigured  by  one  vice,  is  pre-eminently 
capable  of  reforming :  yet  we  little  know  what 
lie  must  have  gone  through,  before  his  victory 
was  complete,  ^he  greatest  strength  of  the 
cable  is  at  its  weAest  point,  and  it  must  have 
been  at  his  moments  oi  greatest  weakness  that 
the  real  strength  of  "  Ola  Stephen's'*  priodple 
must  liave  come  out.  Tired  and  worn  out  after  a 
journey,  in  low  spirits  from  tbe  losa  of  an  lia- 
hitual  stimulant  to  which  his  constitution  had 
become  accustomed,  conscious  that  a  "drop" 
would  set  him  all  right  a^io,  did  it  not  require 
an  almost  superhuman  force  to  resut  the  tempta- 
tion? Or  surrounded  by  the  companiona  of 
many  an  ancient  revel,  sitting  by  while  they 
caroused,  urged  on  by  every  wetl-kuown  voice  to 
return  to  tbe  old  convivial  life,  jeered  at  for 
his  self-denial ;  to  hold  out  at  auch  a  time  was 
surely  little  short  of  puro  heroism.  But  the 
men  who  can  engage  successfully  in  such  a  war- 
fare as  this,  aro  not  so  numerous  as  philan- 
ttiropists  could  wish,  and  I  fear  bat  a  few 
specimens  of  them  will  be  found  among  tiie 
hardened  inmates  of  a  convict  prison. 

We  should  still  consider  the  great  analogy 
between  crime  and  disease.  Suppose  we  were 
to  send  a  man  with  a  fever  upon  hio),  to  the  hos- 
pital, with  directions  that  on  a  eertun  day  he 
was  to  be  discharged  whether  he  were  recovered 
or  not.  Such  condiict  would  be  looked  upon  as 
sheer  insanity.  Yet  this  is  what  we  do  with  the 
criminaL  At  tbe  expiration  of  his  sentence  we 
open  the  gates  of  the  prison  and  he  goes  forth. 
He  is  not  cured  of  his  disease.  As  the  jailer 
watches  his  retreating  figure  he  can  see  him 
making  for  the  old  bauuto  where  the  inrection 
lies,  and  where  it  is  a  dead  certainty  that  he  will 
fall  sick  again. 

The  old  haunts !    Is  it  possible  that  such 
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ptaees  exktt  Untiappily,  there  is  no  doabt 
aboat  it.  When  a  thief  ie  wanted/'  the 
policeman  knows  in  vbat  qoarta  and  among 
what  companions  to  look  for  him.  There  are 
Buspictoos  publics,  suspicious  lodging-houses, 
suspicious  landladies,  and  suspicious  landlords. 
Wlien,  for  the  twentieth  time,  a  well-known  thief 
is  brongiit  up  at  Bow-street,  the  polioeman  who 
appears  a^nst  him  is  sure  to  describe  him 
as  associatmg  with  well-known  bad  cbaract^ 
Now,  what  one  feels  uuslioed  to  ask  on  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  stereotyped  phrase, 
is  simply  this :  Why  are  those  same  well-juiowu 
bad  chaimWs  allowed  to  congregate  P  Why 
do  we  not  make  a  desomt  upon  them  and 
disperse  their  oobnyP  Tliose  f^on-weserves 
whujh  the  pclloe  know  ought  the;  to  be  left 
undisturbed  P  ^t  then  abonid  be  "wdl- 
known**  bad  dwacters  at  lai^  and  well- 
known"  haunts  of  iniquity  flourishing  amoDgas, 
will  seem,  yean  benoe  wliea  the  thing  will  be 
remedied,  preposterous. 

It  is  true  that  justice  should  be  tempered 
with  vuxej,  but  it  w  also  true  that  mercy  should 
be  tempered  with  justice.  And  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  what  mercy  is  P  We  have  got  some- 
body else,  besides  the  professed  tliie^  towards 
whom  we  ought  to  ezerase  some  of  this  heavenly 
quality.  The  industrious  aud  unoffending  citizen 
has  perhaps  seme  little  claim  on  our  merciful 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  worst  criminal  in  West- 
minster, or  8t.  Giles's.  If  anything  be  neg- 
lected that  can  heb  to  keep  tiiis  ciluen  in 
secnriW,  there  is  a  lirea^  of  oontraet  (m  the 
part  01  thoae  who  hare  undertaken,  as  far  as 
they  reaaonaUy  can,  to  ensure  bis  safe^  <tf  life 
and  propwty.  If  a  man  were  reading  in  some 
African  settlemeait  and  paid  annually  a  certain 
sum  to  be  protected  agamst  wild  beasts,  what 
would  be  tnink  if  he  found  out  one  night  by 
painful  experience  that  there  was  a  lion's  den 
left  undisturbed  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the 
occupants  of  whi^  were  in  the  b^it  of  turning 
out  in  search  of  a  meal  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
well  down  behind  the  Desert  Horizon'F  That 
stray  liooi  should  make  a  descent  from  some 
strange  place  and  aiiould  do  some  considerable 
amount  of  mischief  in  the  little  city,  would  be 
daploiablt  enoi^;  but  that  Carocious  beasts 
sbould  be  left  hviag  within  the  oity  walls,  with 
nothing  to  live  upon  bnt  the  flesh  or  the  iuhahi- 
iants,  would  be  too  preposterous.  Yet  are  we  not 
toler^ingmuch  sncii  a  state  of  thmgs  as  this  in 
our  own  town  of  London?  Hare  we  not  a  den 
of  wild  beasts,  nay  two  or  three  such  dens, 
in  the  rory  heart  of  our  metrcqtoUs  P  Save 
Uoie  savage  emmaU  a»j/  aeatu  of  Hviag,  ex' 
eept  6y  preying  m  t^e  imisiitanie  frf  the  tomt  f 
The  occasional  anminal  w«  cannot  guard 
a^nsL  The  habitual  bad  nharaoter  we  can. 
When  a  man  baa  been  two  or  three  times  "  in 
trouble,"  and  when  he  has  no  ostenaiUe  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
be  will  get  a  UvcdUiood  out  of  tlu  industrious 
portion  of  the  oommonitj  in  some  illegitimate 
way,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  ne  even 
may  manage  to  aqueese  the  same  out  of  their 


throaty  or  knock  it  out  of  a  hole  in  thur  skoUs. 
Now,  snch  a  character  as  tliis  ^ould  be  kept 
out  of  our  way.  It  is  mcnt  probable  that  he  wiH 
never  come  to  ^od.  It  is  quite  certmn  that  he 
will  not  come  nght,  without  a  very  long  term  of 
seclusion  from  such  society  as  he  has  previoo^y 
frequented,  and  a  long  pmod  of  pnscm  diso. 
pliue.  To  give  such  a  man  a  short  term  of  im- 
prisonment as  a  mere  penalty  which  he  has  to 
pay  fcH*  the  last  crime  he  has  committed,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term  to  turn  hijn  loose 
again  with  no  honest  occupation  open  to  him, 
even  if  he  wanted  to  pursue  an  honest  occupa- 
tion— which  in  plain  true  English  he  does  not — 
to  act  thus  is  to  do  what  is  iroae  than  foolish ; 
it  is  indirectly  assisting  at  the  nest  offence  the 
man  is  guilty  of. 

A  man's  first  offence  against  the  laws  might 
be  dealt  lenimtly  with.  That  first  fall  is  rad 
enough,  and  tiie  chneea  of  recovery  an  not 
even  tlien  too  many.  The  second  offence  is  a 
much  more  serious  afiair,  and  after  that  he  will 
require  a  long  and  moat  elaborate  treatment 
before  even  the  smallest  hope  of  his  recovery 
can  rationally  be  raitertained.  The  criminal 
who  has  fallen  many  times  ean  hardly  erer  be 
trusted  with  entire  liberty.  Some  amount  of 
surveillanoe  sh6uld  be  exercised  over  him  always : 
above  all  tilings,  it  sliould  be  a  necessary  oon- 
dition  of  his  liberty  that  he  should  Have  a 
certain  means  of  Hviog,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  he  is  devoting  himself  dili- 
gently to  Kune  reoQgnised  emjployinent.  Other- 
wise, in  Seven's  name  to  prison  with  him,  and 
keep  him  there  bard  and  lut ! 

A  large  proportion  of  criminals  siiQ  remains 
to  wliich  not  even  limited  liberty  can  be  safe^ 
accorded.  It  is  cad  to  think  that  there  an 
such  cases,  but  it  is  of  no  use  denying  that 
the  iact  is  so.  There  are  many  other  things 
that  are  sad  to  think  of.  It  is  miserable  to 
think  when  you  go  forth,  free*  and  healthy, 
and  h^py.  on  a  Imght  day  in  summer,  that  at 
that  moment  tliere  are  children  lying  sick  in 
stifling  rooms  in  Whiteohapel,  that  there  are 
patients  in  hospitals  wailing  till  the  hour  comes 
tor  the  operation  to  be  performed,  that  there 
are  heads  Dowed  down  with  sorrow,  that  other 
beads  are  plotting  fool  sins  which  the  night 
shall  see  executed.  AH  these  things  it  is  sad 
to  think  of,  but  still  they  are.  And  so  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  bands  of  men  are  to  woi^  vrith 
fetters  on  them,  and  are  to  wear  a  dress  which 
is  disgraceful,  amd  are  to  be  shut  oat  from  many 
enjoyments  and  subject  to  many  painful  reatrie- 
tions.  Still  the  thing  most  be.  Unless  we  are 
to  perpetuate  most  monstrous  inconsistencies, 
ana  punish  the  innocent  tar  more  than  the 
guilty — the  robbed  much  more  than  the  robber 
—the  thing  must  be. 

Nor  must  we  look  sit  the  position  of  such 
felons,  quite  from  our  own  point  of  view.  They 
are  men  of  brutish  and  unsen&itive  nature,  who 
miss,  it  is  tnie,  their  liberty  and  their  ^miliar 
vices,  but  who  leel  not  as  we  shooid,  the  <^ 
grace  as  well  as  the  discomfort  <d  their  position, 
for  those  who  hare  any  spark  of  goodness  latent 


vilhiii  thorn — who  lian  sone  accessible  plaee  in 
ikax  nainns  to  vUich  aj^eal  vay  be  mad^ 
tken  nay  be  bope  even  within  Uie  prison- 
vails.  SiU  BTcn  thoao  vlio  may  be  tnuted  no 
more  witb  tbeir  liberty  sboold  still  bacve  hope 
beld  out  to  ibero.  There  should  be  relaxations 
of  discioline  for  such  aa  vere  doing  well  in 
jnison  tWug^  they  could  no  more  be  trosted 
ost  of  it. 

To  keep  the  criminal  tiom  committing  more 
j  crimes,  and,  if  possible,  to  refonn  him— these 
I   are,  of  couise,  two  of  the  chief  objects  to  be 
1   borne  in  mind  in  his  treatment.   Soth  being 
little  likely  of  attainment  in  old  cases,  bis 
I    conduct  mnst  be  viewed  with  a  mistmstful 
eye,  and,  abore  all,  hia  professions  of  peni- 
tence and  reform  must  be  re^^ded  with  snspi- 
don.  If  I  were  diaplain  of  a  jai),  and  a  convict 
were  to      to  me,   It  seems  to  do  me  good, 
.    fike,  sir,  to  hear  you  talk,**  or  if  he  were  to  pro- 
I   fess  that  my  last  sermon  in  cbapd  had  brougitt 
teara  into  his  ejes,  or  were  to  aisk  for  a  loan  of 
it  that  he  might  read  it  in  his  cell— tiiat  par. 
ticithr  nnner  wfrald  be  an  ofajeot  of  special  mifl- 
j    trust  with  me,  and  over  that  msu  I  should 
j   coansd  the  prison  aaUKaities  to  keep  an  eye  of 

I  particular  watcfafnhieee.  And  even  sappo^nr 
l|   the  penitei^  to  be  for  the  moment  nncere,  I 

I I  aboold  fieel  that  I  mast  not  think  of  him  a«  he  » 
I  now,  nor  ercai  of  the  first  week  or  bwo  of  Ins 
{ I   restored  freedom ;  I  mnet  look  onward,  and  with 

my  inia^waiicnL  picture  that  man  to  myself, 
aoiieited  first  by  one  small  tem^tion  and  then 
I   bj  another.   I  most  think  of  him  whra.  idleness 
hjys  agnn  beeome  a  possible  thing  to  him;  I 
[  \  mnst  thbk  of  him  when  laboor  is  hud  to  obtain, 
.1   OK  attended  by  drcnmstances  of  speonl  hardship 

I  and  difficulty;  I  must  tbiok  of  oim  when  evil 
j    eompam'oBs  are  near  him*  when  a  good  oppor- 

tnoity  of  eking  out  his  resonrces  by  disliouest 

I I  neana  occurs — above  all,  when  Time,  that  tries 
[,  aD,  has  weakened  the  memory  of  hia  prison 
'  st^eriugs  and  his  prison  professions. 

Speaking  nof  as  a  prison-chaplain,  but  as  a 
mere  outside-lajman,  with  a  head  to  be  broken 
and  a  watch  to  be  dragged  away  (not  to  take 
^  the  liberty  of  mentionii^  my  wife  or  my 
1 1  danghter,  for  whose  personal  security  I  have, 
j.  howerer,  some  selfish  regar^,  I  venture  to 
,  contend  that  we  most  not  hate  these  ifl-re- 
ibnned  fdona  sent  back  among  nS.   If  tliey  can 
be  made  hj  thrir  very  bad  laboto'  to  pay  their 
own  expenses,  so  mucu  the  better,  bat  if  not, 
we  mn»t  eren  nuke  np  onr  minds  to  p^r  for 
tlHUT  muntenanee  and  safe  keepii^,  as  we  pay 
'   far  the  maintenance  of  bospttaU  and  other 
aaylnna.  and  fw  the  sab  kec^ng  of  i^ioU  and 
'  1— twi 

Perhaps,  it  viMj  be  thongjlit  that  tiiis  theme 
OB  which  1  haw  venlnred  to  speak,  is  somewhat 
Ik^nd  the  limits  of  SnudL-Seer  Chronicling. 
'.  and  it  may  be  held  to  faeloo^  to  Uioee  officials 
w4w  hare  to  do  with  older  and  stronger  liquors. 
;,   X  am  sorry  if  this  be  so;  but  the  fact  is  tliat 
\\  eicnts  which  have  lately  occurred  in  connexion 
I  with  this  subject  of  convict  liberation,  have 
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caused  my  small-beer  so  terribly  to  work  and 
ferment,  that  I  have  been  in  a  manner  oompdied 
to  take  the  spigot  out,  and  open  a  safety-valve. 
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chapter  in.  ahother  ixorentine  hohe. 

The  Villa  Salviati,  still  universally  called  by 
that  name,  though  many  years  ago  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy  Borghesi  (who  sold  it 
to  the  present  Lord  Besley,  by  whom  it  was 
again  sold,  on  his  ceasing  to  reside  at  Florence,  to 
Signor  Mario),  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
the  best  known  of  the  thousand  villas  that  stud 
the  olive-covered  hills  of  the  Valdanio  around  the 
*'  City  of  Flowers."  It  stands  on  the  lowest  spiff 
of  the  Apennines,  some  two  or  three  miles  &om 
the  city,  to  the  north,  between  the  great  Bologna 
road  and  the  little  stream  of  the  Hugnone.  In 
its  outward  aspect,  the  Villa  Salviati,  backed 
against  its  aged  cypress  grove,  has  more  of  a 
mediieval  castellated  appearance  than  perhaps 
any  otiier  of  the  Fh)rentine  villas.  And  its 
gfflieral  appearance  is  very  litUe^  if  at  bH,  changed 
from  that  which  it  wore  when  it  was  inhahited 
by  Duke  Jacopo  and  the  Duchess  TeronuaL 

That  lady  was,  as  the  daoghter  of  a  soveieigu 
prince,  superior  in  rank  to  any  other  of  those 
who  composed  the  court  of  the  Grand-Dnke  of 
Tuscany.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Carlo 
Cyhc^  the  leiguing  sovereign  of  the  litUe  do- 
minion of  Massa  and  Carrara :  a  monntahunis 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  tract  of  coast  and 
Apennine,  between  the  frontier  of  the  Genoese 
lepubHc  and  that  of  Lucca.  The  name  of  Sal- 
viati fills  a  nobler  space  in  the  page  of  history 
than  that  of  Cybo,  notwithstanding  its  pope  and 
dozens  of  cardinaJfl  of  the  name,  and  its  little 
morsel  of  rocky  principality.  But  the  Salviati 
greatnesses  had  been  of  the  civic,  not  the  dynastic 
kind,  and  had  been  achieved  In  the  old  days, 
when  citizens  counted  for  more  and  princelings 
for  less,  in  Italy.  And  the  Salviatis  had  been 
sinking  in  the  latter  generations  into  the  sub- 
jects of  a  despot,  while  the  C>  bo3  had  been  rising 
into  being  despots  themselves.  Jacopo  Salviati, 
therefore,  wealthy,  young,  brilliant,  admired,  and 
Buca  di  Sau  Giiuliano  into  the  bargain  as  he  was, 
was  considered  to  have  "made  a  great  match" 
when  he  married  the  Lady  Veronica  Cybo, 

But  "great  matches"  are  advantages  which 
generally  have  to  be  paid  for  at  a  very  heavy 
rate.  We  have  had  a  peep  at  the  interior  of  one 
Florentine  home,  which  assuredly  did  not  appear 
to  possess  any  of  the  elements  of  a  happy  home. 
Tet  th£xe  also,  had  there  been  a  "  great  match,** 
for  such,  of  course,  the  marriage  of  the  nun- 
stricken  dyer's  daughter  with  the  comfortably- 
circumstanced  patrician,  Signor  Canacci,  must  be 
considered  to  haye  been.  Some  excuse  poor 
Caterina  hud  for  saying  yea,  when  she  should 
have  at  all  hazards  sud  no.  For,  want  of  bread 
is  as  irresistible  as  dangerous  a  counsellor,  Tet 
her  fate  coidd  hardly,  even  as  to  such  matters  as 
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meet  the  eye,  hare  been  worse  had  she  refused 
Signor  Canaoor,  thui  it  vas  after  she  aoc^ted 
him. 

In  that  other  Tloreatine  home,  wlucli  we  have 
now  to  enter,  it  might  hare  seemed  that  Fortune 
had  been  lavish  of  everything  that  could,  as  for 
as  she  was  concerned,  make  the  life  of  its  in- 
mattes  happy.  There  were  youth,  health,  wealth, 
a  noble  name,  a  brilliant  position,  troops  of 
friends.  Yet  "  a  great  match,"  there  also,  ruined 
all.  Jacopo  Salviali  was  assuredly  iu&aitely  less 
to  be  pitied  for  the  fate  he  made  for  himself,  than 
poor  Caterina.  How  crawliugly  mean  an  ambi- 
tion must  it  h&ve  been,  that  could  have  induced 
a  man  so  circumstanced  to  wed  a  woman  be  could 
never  love,  for  the  sake  of  "a  great  match"  with 
a  "  princess  of  a  reigning  house," 

The  Lady  Veronica  Cybo  was  that  most  un- 
fortunate  and  pitiable  of  all  Qod's  creatures,  a 
woman  neither  to  the  eye  nor  to  the  mind  lovely. 
She  had  not  the  gift  of  beauty ;  nor  had  she,  in 
compensation  for  the  deficiency,  that  spiritual 
beauty  of  heart  and  mind  and  temper,  which 
has  often  availed  to  win  affection  as  passionate 
as,  and  more  durable  than,  the  conquests  of 
unaided  beauty.  Infinitely  fortunate  for  her,  and 
pn^rtionab^  disastrous  for  the  other  party  to 
any  such  hai;gain,  would  it  hare  been,  if  she  could 
hare  changed  her  fate  and  her  identity  with 
the  poorest  bbtok-eyed,  oheiry-cheeked,  smiling- 
hearted  loss,  who  struggled  hard  for  a  modicnm 
of  cbeanuts,  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  on  the  mountdas  of  whioh  het  father 
was  sorereign. 

There  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  ib»  re* 
cord  any  reason  for  supposing  that  this  unfortu- 
nate princess  was  in  any  way  a  worse  woman 
ibea.  her  peers  of  that  day  and  country.  In  one 
respect  she  was  unquestionably  better  than  the 
great  majority  of  them.  She  sought  for  no  love 
save  that  of  her  husband.  Of  course  the  light- 
er-lore dames,  who  hated  her,  would  hare  said 
that  there  was  small  virtue  in  not  seeking  that 
which  was  equally  unattainable  to  her  at  any 
price,  from  either  husband  or  lover. 

But  the  Lady  Veronica  did  very  earnestly  and 
passionately  desire  the  love  of  lier  husband. 
Poor  haplces  woman!  The  bitterest  cup  that 
has  ever  been  mixed  for  human  lips,  is  surely 
that  which  has  to  be  drained  by  those  in  whom  a 
fatal  incapacity  for  winning  love  is  combined 
with  a  heart  todently  atliirst  for  it.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that,  under  the  infliction  of  such 
torture,  the  moody  brow  becomes  darker,  the 
acrid  temper  more  aggressive,  the  unlightsome 
^irits  more  gloomy  ?  The  jealousy,  transmuting 
by  its  own  odious  chemistry  lore  to  hate,  and 
seeking  to  inflict  some  jxntion  at  least  of  its 
own  torments  on  the  cause  of  them,  comes  to 
distort  the  view,  to  harden  the  heart,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  mind.  And  the  imlovely  and  unloved 
wifet  maddened  with  these  seorpion  siiugs, 
becomes  absolidely  hateful—*  torment  and  a 
blister  to  the  man,  whose  h>re  she  would  give 
her  heart's  bbod  to  oonciliate< 


Thus  the  great  matdi,  which  the  bead  of  the 
House  of  Salriati  had  made,  had  the  effect  of 
fatally  and  finidly  banishing  domestic  peace  and  j 
happiness  from  his  hearth.  But  the  heaviest  { 
weight  of  the  penalty,  by  very  far,  fell  on  the  | 
party  unsinning  in  the  matter.   The  duke,  who  i 
had  never  loved  the  woman  he  had  made  his  : 
wife,  went  his  own  way,  heart-whole  at  least,  if 
not  blest ;  sought  and  found  such  pleasures  as 
to  his  taste  best  supplied  the  place  of  happiness ; 
kept  out  of  his  wife's  way  as  much  aa  he  could ; 
deceived  her  for  comparative  peace'  sake,  when  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  and  received  with  careless 
recklessness  the  stonn  of  her  lamentations  and 
reproaches  on  shoulders  weatherproof  against 
such  pelting,  when  it  was  not  possible. 

But  the  Puca  di  San  Giuliano  had  become  a 
changed  man,  as  has  been  said.  Not  that  the 
new  passion  which  engrossed  him  rendered  him 
a  less  assiduous  or  less  admired  frequenter  of 
the  court.  Jacopo  Salviati  was  still  the  most 
brilliant  guest,  and  the  most  magniflcent  host  in 
Florence.    But  the  ladies  found  that  he  was  i 
changed.   ^Vll  that  ready  abundance  of  homage  j 
which,  assorted  in  [lortions  ranging  in  amonnt  i 
from  an  exchange  of  glances  to  a  profession  of 
eternal  devotion,  had  formed  a  sort  of  competitive 
piize-fund  for  the  emulation  of  the  fair  frail  dames 
of  the  courtly  circle  saddenly  ranished.  Bright 
eyes  languished  and  obtamed  no  responsire 
glances ;  slender  fingers  lingered  in  search  of  an 
expressive  pressure,  and  no  pressure  was  forth- 
coming;  soft  s^hs  made  the  lace  tremulous  on 
snowy  bosoms,  but  the  peerless  duke,  so  suscep. 
tible  a  few  short  months  ago  to  siuih  appeals 
to  his  sensibility,  seemed  now  inmlnembJe  as 
adamant.  The  sad  phenomenon  was  discussed  ! 
amid  quivering  fans  and  rustling  silks,  in  the  - 
sacred  privacy  of  many  a  carefully-dosed  bou-  I 
doir.  And  each  Marchesa  Giulia  or  Contossa 
Diamante  had  some  gentle  pity  to  bestow  on 
some  rival  contessa  or  maichesa  of  the  set,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  more  specially  touched  to 
the  quick  by  this  deplorable  and  uuaccoantable  j 
defection  of  the  most  gay  and  gallant  cavalier  in  I 
Tuscany. 

What  could  have  come  over  the  noble  Salviati  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  P  Could  it  be  a  ridi- 
culously premature  and  altogether  abnormal  fit 
of  devotion  F  There  were  such  cases  on  record. 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  duke's  life  and  bear- 
ing seemed  to  scout  so  preposterous  an  idea, 
Salviati  was'  as  gay  as — uay,  if  anything,  gayer 
than— ever.  His  laugh  was  as  ready  and  as 
joyous  as  it  had  ever  been,  his  gait  as  light,  his 
smile  as  frank  and  ladiaut.  Still,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  the 
fair  bevy  of  dames  in  council,  seemed  to  afford 
just  grounds  of  suspidon  that  the  mischief  might 
be  of  this  nature.  La  Baronesaa  Diaaora  had 
learned  from  her  maid,  who  was  partieuhriy  in- 
timate with  one  of  the  doke's  om  men,  that  his 
master  had  recently  become  a  member  of  one  of 
the  religious  lay  ctmfratemitiea^  which  aisted  in 
gseaA  numbers  at  that  time.  The  fact  of  such 
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BKmbenhip  was  not  in  any  case  macli  known  or 
spcien  of.  Fw,  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  these 
aocieties  that  no  man  alionld  disclose  to  any  one 
BDt  belonging  to  the  confraternity  the  fact  of  his 
cnroIneDt  in  it.  Hie  eridence,  however,  in  the 
present  instance  seemed  good,  and  the  less  ex- 
penenoed  of  the  dobaten  were  inclmed  to  attach 
BBcli  weight  to  the  circnmstanoe.  Those  who 
had  been  itmger  married.  howeTer*  altogether 
poah.poohed  it.  "Oh  yes!  The  dkupline  com* 
puies!"  said  they.  *'We  know  That  that 
wus.  Why  do  they  meet  always  at  ni^tP 
Hat  may  do  for  his  wife,  the  doebesN  but  not 
(or  US.  I  think  I  tee  Jaoopo  offering  his 
■hooidera  to  ilie  sooni^  in  the  hand  of  some  M 
dtizen,  ftveatiug  Ids  sins  of  false  weights  and 
dimwd  coin  off  his  conscience!  No,  no!  If 
Sslriati  is  a  member  of  one  of  those  rny  conre- 
Bient  oHapaaies,  yon  may  be  sure  rdigicoL  has 
BoUung  to  do  with  the  matter." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  idea  that  the  duke  ooold 
hare  fallen  mto  religion  a  good  thirty  years  before 
his  time  was  dismiued  as  too  preposterous. 

Could  it  be  witdicnft  f  Ay !  that,  indeed,  was 
a  mote  probable  solotion  of  the  mystery.  There 
were  not  wanting  among  their  own  set  those  who 
isnu^y  would  fasTe  the  wish,  and  were  much 
sospeeteid  of  possessing  the  science,  necessary  for 
'    the  ministering  of  a  )oTe-philtre  to  so  generally 
eoreted  a  prize-   The  Duchess  Veronica  herself  ? 
Ah!   What  mne  likely!   The  dachess,  though 
she  habitually  leoeived  with  magnificent  hospi- 
tali^  all  the  select  society  of  Florence,  and  fre- 
qocntly  appeared,  as  her  niHk.  required,  at  the 
eoort,  yet  was  not  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
the  generality  of  tiie  Florentine  ladies  as  to  be 
considered  one  of  themsclres.  This  was  in  part 
caused  by  the  pre-eminence  of  her  rank ;  for  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  eoTereign  iirince— and 
i    peitly  by  a  natural  reserve  and  seriousness  of 
I    fhimtfr,  which  indisposed  her  for  mixing  on 
.|  tcpttl  terms  with  so  very  light  and  ftivdons  a 
'[  soeirty.  The  Duchess  Veroniea,  moreOTer,  was 
I  not  a  hq>py  woman,  and  she  shraak  from  the  gay 
crowd,  who  wen  utterly  incqmble  of  sympa- 
thising with  her  sorrows,  as  a  stricken  deer  slinks 
wmtj  from  the  herd.  Thst  a  wife,  and  one  of 
'    some  seven  or  Mght  years'  standing  too,  should 
i   be  made  seriously  nnhappy  by  a  husband's  in- 
fiddities  appeared  so  ridiculous,  indeed  so 
inooDceiTabl^  that,  though  many  a  sneer  was 
I   lerelled  at  pretensions  so  absurd,  the  greater 
|<  number  of  her  female  critics  believed  that  sudi 
'j  conduct  was  but  a  very  needlessly  hypocritical 
j  niMk  adopted  for  the  concealment  of  her  own 
inegularities.    In  short,  the  Duchess  Vero- 
niea  was  as  unpopular  in  the  gay  world  of 
Florence  as  the  didce  was  the  reverse.  And  it 
was  at  once  agreed,  nem.  con.,  that  there  was  a 
eonstder^le  d^ree  of  antecedent  probability  that 
'  the  duke's  inexplicable  insensibility  to  attrac- 
ticiis  iriiich  once  had  been  powerful  over 
,  j  him,  was  due  to  unfair  tampering  with  the  black 
!  art;  and  a  peculiarly  disgusting  feature  was 
I    added  to  the  atrocity  by  the  fact,  that  his  own 


wife  was  the  person  most  open  to  suspicion  of 
having  thus  endeavoured  to  monopolise  him. 

But  then,  agwn,  as  it  was  logically  ui^d  by 
one  deeply  meditating  fair  one,  if  the  Lady 
Veronica  had  been  prsotisii^  in  this  manner,  it 
followed  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  she  bad 
been  socoessful  in  her  schemes.  If  so,  things 
must  now  be  going  on  very  differently  in  that 
noble  home  from  vhat  they  had  all  had  oppor- 
tunities—too many,  indeed,  as  they  declared 
with  unanimous  shrugs  of  white  shoulders,  and 
shaking  of  ambrosiar  top-knots— of  obserring 
before  mnr.  And  the  duchess  would  probably 
have  been  observed  to  clear  her  moody  brow, 
and  oease  those  absurd  and  ludicrous  manifesta- 
tbns  <jS  jealousy,  which  made  her  a  ridicule  imd 
really  a  disgrace,  iny  dears,  to  society.  Could 
any  one  say  whether  any  such  changes  bad  been 
observed  P  And  forthwith  was  elicited  abundant 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  It  was  declared  on 
all  hands  that  the  Duchess  Veronica  was  more 
ui^iearable  with  her  bhu;k  humours  and  gloomi- 
ness than  ever.  The  Principessa  Olympia  had 
been  at  the  palazzo  after  the  passe^iata  only 
yester  evening:  "And  when  il  povero  Jacopo 
called  for  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  merely  said  to 
the  man  that  he  should  not  sup  at  home,  you 
should  have  seen  the  scowl  on  her  ladyship's 
iace!" 

"Indeed,  I  wonder  that  he  ever  goes  home  at 
all,  for  my  part,"  said  the  ContessaGiacinta,  who 
had  recently  been  married  to  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather ;  "I  am  sure  I  should  notj 
in  his  place." 

And  then  came  a  whole  chorus  of  pity  for  so 
unhappy  a  husbuid,  and  of  indignant  vitupera- 
tion on  so  unreasonable  and  disagreeable  a  wife. 
But  the  mystery  of  the  sad  change  in  Salviati 
remuned  as  daik  as  ever. 

Upon  one  ocoasiou,  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  1638,  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
of  the  above  described  sort  had  passed  among  a 
knot  of  noble  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  party.  The  Contessa  Cecilia  Neri, 
who  had  taken  hat  little  active  part  in  it, 
idthough  it  was  supposed  that  she  felt  an  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  subject  (and  her  fair 
Mends  had  accordingly  been  in  a  great  degree 
tidking  at  her),  but  who  had  none  the  less  been 
an  attentive  listener  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
returned  home  determined  at  once  to  put  into 
execution  a  plan  which  had  occurred  to  her  for 
arriving  at  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  This  lady 
was  still  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, though  no  longer  one  of  the  youngest,  of 
the  party ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
her  career  had  been  by  no  means  a  tame  or  un- 
eventful one. 

Immediately  on  reaching  the  solitude  of  her 
own  cliamber,  she  wrote,  and  forthwith  dfr 
spatched,  the  following  note : 

BIy  most  vnlued  frtend,  I  am  sure  that  for  the 
sake  of  old  times— pie r sunt er  timea  tliey  were,  de^ir 
friend,  than  any  I  have  Buen  since,  I  trow— you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  me  a  litlla 
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•ervicft.  There  ia  no  qnostion  of  alUter  dUicnlty  or 
danger.  I  simply  with  to  know  something  tlut  I 
*m  sure  yon  can  tell  me,  or,  at  all  events,  can  find 
out  for  me.  If  I  am  not  wrong  in  flattering  nyaelf 
ChM  tlN  occaalon  irlU  ba  not  disagreeable  to  you,  be, 
■t  an  boar  after  the  Are  Maria  to-morrow  eveoing, 
at  tlie  little  doin'  is  the  ride  all^  to  the  left  of  the 
palaezo.  I  do  not  tUok  yon  oan  hare  forgotten  the 
■way  to  U. 

Toon^  aarinevdyM  mr,irf(ni  vfl], 

(Superacribed)— To  the  moat  IHmtrioaa-Cayailw, 

Hie  SigDOre  Tincenzo  CarllsL 

Xhia  missive  brought  oar  aoqnaiutanee  of  the 
Via  d«L  Pilaatri  to  the  little  side>door  in  the 
alley  between  the  Palazzo  Neri  and  tbe  next 
Iwuse  to  it,  punctually  at  the  hour  named.  Vtt 
had  forgotten  neither  the  anobtnuive  little  door, 
Bor  the  dwrk  narrow  stur  vithin  it  connmiiii* 
oating  directly  with  the  lady's  bower,  and  with 
no  ^ec  pMi  of  the  hooae— a  roma^able 
BKUtectaml  atisngement  atiU  to  be  Men  in 
•uatenoB  in  eoae  of  the  nttUe  homea  in  Ho- 
mnoa.  In  &ot»  it  vn  the  on^  pnt  of  the 
mannon  with  whioh  tin  Cknlisr  Caiiitti  was 
ao4aaiiit«d.  Uuragfr  of  ^dzieiam  liirtii,  he 
was  not  of  those  who  eomposed  the  imwr 
drcle  whioh  rerolred  immediately  around  the 
i  giMid-ducal  centre.  And  from  the  time  that  tiie 
I  intimacy  which  occasioned  his  visits  to  the 
poatem  had  ceased,  he  had  nerer  either  seen  the 
I  interior  of  the  Palazzo  Neri,  or  spoken  with  ito 
nisttsss.  Now,  as  be  betook  himaetf  to  ab^ 
her  stunmons,  his  meditations  were  more  occu- 
pied with  the  terms  in  which  the  contessa's  note 
was  subscribed,  than  with  the  other  oontmta  of 
ii;  and  he  reflected  on  them  more  with  nrforenoe 
to  that  clinking  of  the  bueiut  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  of  whidt  ht  bad  spoken  to  Catedna' 
Canacci,  than  in  any  point  of  view  more  flatterii^ 
to  Hk  still  beautiful  ContessaCeoilta.  Tltelady,  on 
her  side,  was  bent  only  on  obtaining  tiie  informa- 
tion of  whioh  she  was  in  searoh,  and  provided 
she  got  it,  oared  comparatively  little  what  price 
diB  paid  for  it,  in  whateTer  kind  of  coin  might 
,   be  most  acceptable  to  her  old  aoquaintuoe. 

Under  these  dronmstances  thef  were  not  long 
in  understanding  each  other. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  my  good  firiend !"  replied 
the  lady,  to  a  deohuationof  Garlini,  that  he  rea% 
I  oonld  throw  no  lij^  on  the  matter,  but  wtmld 
:   endearonr  to  obtain  the  nqutied  infonnation 
I  for  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  anxious  to  gain 
!  time  to  think  the  business  over  a  little  b^cus 
betraying  a  secret  without  kuMing  whs^  use  it 
;  was  to  be  made  to  serre— "stuff  and  lunsense, 
my  good  friend!  You  osa  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
I   know  this  instant,  if  you  wiU.  Don't  I  know 
I   that  you  and  the  duke  hunt  in  cotqtles  ?  Ah ! 

you  think  that  we  women  know  nothing  of  the 
;   proceedings  of  our  lords  and  masters  outside  tiuar 
own  palace  doors.  Fooh !  pooh !  Jaoopo  Salviati 
.   has  some  love  afiiur  on  his  hands  whioh  utterly 
'  absorbs  him ;  some  passion  which  has  taken  hold 
of  him  in  good  earnest.  I  want  to  know  who  is 
the  olgect  of  it.   A  mere  oaprioel  a  ciuums 


whim !  But  I  will  know,  nd  I  am  qoite  sure 
that  yon  can  tell  me." 

"  i  think  I  can  undertake  to  say,"  returned 
Carlini,  "that  Salviati  ba*  formed  no  attachment 
to  any  lady  of  your  world.  If  there  is  any^i^ 
of  l^e  sort,  it  muat  be  a  mere  oaprioe  for  some 
pretty  i^oe  in  quite  another  class." 

"Thank  you  for  wfthing,  iriy  most  prudent 
Vinenuo.  I  cmld  hove  ti^d  yon  as  much  as 
that.  If  an^Mdy  of  our  world  waa  in  question, 
I  need  not  have  asked  you  for  information.  I 
am  very  sore  that  it  is  some  mere  nobody ;  but 
I  have  reasons  for  choosing  to  know  who  this 
nobody  is.  Will  you  tell  me ;  or  must  I  find  out 
from  somebody  else  F" 

"  But,  Signoca  mia,  pardon  me  if  I  ask  for 
what  pui^Kwe  the  Coatessa  Ceoilia  dei  Neii  can 
possibly  want  to  know  the  partioalars  of  vulgar 
loves,  that  oan  in  no  wise  have  BUf  iaterest  for 
the  world  inwhididw  lives  P'* 

**yid8ar  loves!  Cospettol  When  snob  a 
nuD  H  tbe  3>im  £  Snk  Ginlino— ^ 

"  Why,  enisHmemia  Sgaata,  detoswill  Inffe 
their  amneenunits  hke  more  vu^armorbds.  Is 
it  teyoerledyaliipaat  one  hnto  oonfni  the 
iMtr* 

"  AmmemeDtfl  I  but  I  taU  70a  Salviati  ia 
ntta^  riMoibed  hf  thie  new  passion.  He  is 
loe^  eKtrngoiriied  m  his  own  sphere.  Nothiiig 
bi^  a  VRttiUe  pasnon  oonld  have  ohanged  (te 
man  so  totally  as  he  is  dianged." 

"Why!  your  ladyship  known  how  Salviati  is 
sitnatad  at  home.  Yon  know  what  the  Doofaess 
Veronica  ia." 

"  We  aU  know  that,  1  l^ink,  pcetty  well;  b«t 
what  in  Heaven's  name  has  the  Dodien  Veiomea 
to  do  in  the  matterF" 

"Why,  geotiliasima  Signoia  Cecilia,  the 
matter  stands  thus :  if  it  yrm,  perchance,  the 
case  that  any  cme  ti  your  ladyship's  friends 
had  any  spec^  interest  in  onr  noUe  frimd  Ja- 
copo"— ami  he  glanced  archly  at  the  lady  as  he 
spoke — "and  if  I  oonld  snooeed  in  learning  the 
hereabout  of  this  little  bon^eoise  amourette, 
if  amonntte  Ihere  be,  why,  1^  is  fair  in  love! 
Onr  amiablB  Tnscan  dames  underatand  and 
practise  tiie  law  of  tbe  gentle  science  in  all 
courtesy  and  nnttual  good  feeling,  and  there 
would  be  no  harm  dome;  but  with  the  Dochess 
Veroniia  the  oaae  ie  diffiereBt.  She  is  not  one 
of  OS  . .  .  .ToMani^"  he  added,  asbis  quickeye 
noted  a ^^eitri  on  the  lip  of  the  lady;  "still 
ItMit^  cmeof  yoL  If  tiie  knowle^  of  the 
dukd^a  peocadilkKS  ahoold  oome  to  her  ears,  you 
know  xeil  miaohieC  ioaight  be  the  teanlt ;  you 
would  not  make  any  such  use  as  that,  of  Uie  uu 
formatiDn  you  are  seeking  F" 

"  Now,  really,  old  friiMid,  you  ought  to  know 
me  better  thou  that,"  returned  Uie  Contessa; 
into  whcee  mind  an  idea  bad  glided,  r^id  as  the 
lightning  dash,  at  the  last  words  of  CarlinL 
"The  bmI  truth  ia,  then,  Uiat  one  of  my  friends, 
a*  yo«  say" — and  she  returned  the  arch  look  of 
inteUigenoe  wiUi  whioh  he  had  previoQsly  ao- 
oompauued  tbe  Bame  words— "has  a  oertain 
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■SKHtnt  of  gentle  intereat  in  tiie  state  of  Sal- 
Tiati'a heart;  bat  yon  don't  think  I  mq  siicb  a 
■ari^t,  siadi  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  as  to  can? 
sodi  ialieBto  a  man's  wife^  at  all  erents  to  saoh  a 
vife  as  that  odious  YcroiiiGa !   As  you  truly  say, 
idMB  is  no  gentle  Tnsoao,  oeitber  one  of  us,  nor 
toknlad  1^  as.   She  is  a  blade  -agly  hlot  ma  tiie 
SDifHss  of  ear  gay  and  laagbtsr-loving  voild,  a 
I    pnad,  (^auny,  jealous  bitter-nnoded,  detestable 
l|    vomaa!   No,  trust  nB,7oa  will  not  find  me,  or 
amy  oaa  of  ae,  in  the  least  indinsd  to  if^bt  the 
Doolietti  Veronica'a  battles." 
I        "Li  that  case,  I  think  I  shall  be  abletognntify 
ji    your  ladj^p;  but  I  am  sure  Hbat  the  amabi- 
'    lissim  Signora  CecUia       not  hafe  been  of- 
j    iendid,  tint  I  should  have  been  eautisns  not  to 
'  ^    let  trouble  ariae  oat  of  matters  that  onght  never 

-  to  pass  oat  of  the  domain  of  light-hearted  laugh 
,    tmd  jest,  and  mutual  tolemtion.   Say  I  well  P" 

,  "Sxeefiently  well!  most  amiable  of  philoso- 
pheis !  And  now,  out  with  the  secret  [  Tor  I 
am  Tcry  sure  that  you  can  teU  it  me  on  Uie  apot. 
as  well  as  a  week  hence." 

"  Then  is  no  deoeiring  your  ladydip's  |trac- 
'   tiaed  penetration !"  said  Culini,  with  a  profound 
iwiiliMtioa.    "Hen  it  is  Uml   SalTiati's  flame 
for  the  Txmet,  is  a  certain  Signora  Canacci,  who 

{  firee  in  the  Via  del  FOastrL  The  hosband  is 
aoDie  aeren:^  or  eighty  years  old,  I  bdiere. 

j  There  has  at  least  been  no  diflienlty  in  the  way 
to  stimulate  the  noble  duke's  anbor  in  the 

-  "ALl  thafcisittiait!  Heihinkslhave 

koid  of  that  une  CatoiDa  CanaocL  Of  vary 
low  on^n,  was  she  not,  much  below  Uie  pfisitim 

;  of  old  Canacci,  her  husband ;  and  some&ing  mi~ 
.  zacalooaly  beautiful,  I  think  X  have  heard,  ehP" 
"  Weil !  a  pretty  face  enough !  a  very  pietty 
fine !  But  what  woold  you  have  f  A  mere  d(^ ! 
Neither  egression,  manno^  nor  gaca  I  How 
ahodd  it  be  otherwise  P" 
I  Nov  listen,  Yinoenzo  mio !  I  hare  a  fanoy 
....  and  you  know  perh^s  that  the  shortest 
and  easiest  way  to  have  done  with  my  faacdes — 
is  to  salis^  them.  They  axe  apt  to  become  trou- 
blesome, ....  and  sometimes  even  daogeroua 
otherwise.  I  must  have  a  portrait  of  this  super- 
latively beautiful  Caterina  Canacci.  And  you 
most  manage  to  get  me  on^  somehow  or  other. 
It  eanoot  be  very  diffienk  to  amui  of  yonr  re- 
soorcea." 

**  Peerlesa  Signora  Cecilia,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  you  on  that  head 
vkh  the  greatest  readiness.   Il  so  happens  that 
among  a  few  other  souvenirs  of  the  same  sort,  I 
possess  a  portrait  of  the  lady  in  question.  lu 
SMK  eases,  Signora  Cecilia,  ^  features  of  one 
vbo  hn  been  kncd,  remani  to  grareu  cm  the 
htuctt  that  no  pamtei's  art  iajueded  to  miia  the 
of  them  fltwnal.     Bnt  La  Caterina 
poventta!  When  one  does  not  bring  even  a  I 
r  tear  oa  the  heart  away  to  remember  a  love- 
I  fMBiffB  by,  iikf,  a  tonidi  of  the  artisf  aoaft  may 
i  Km  as  a  neBuniid  of  what  otherviae  woiUd  Iw 
,|  vboDribigotten. 


"  Aha!  friend  Vinoenzo !  So  you  ven  before- 
hand in  Caaa  Caoaooi  with  our  poor  friend 
Jaoopo,  eh  P" 

"KgnoraContessa!  The  grandees  of  the  court 
have  an  infinity  of  advantages  over  us  poor 
simple  eanalieri.  But  always  to  be  first  served 
at  the  shrine  of  beauty  is  not  among  the  number, 
at  least  in  Tuscany."  The  falseness  of  this  boast 
the  reader  knows. 

"  Btavo !  Signoie  Cavaliere  Yineeuo  1  When 
shall  I  have  the  portrait  ?" 

"Within  an  hour  after  I  quit  the  gradons 
presence  of  your  lady^ip.  ftiall  I  return  with 
it,  and  myself  consign  it  to  yoar£ur  hands  F" 

"  Nay !  that  would  be  trespassii^  too  ranch 
M  yoor  kindness.  Let  it  be  given  in  a  sealed 
aivelope  to  my  maid— yon  won't  have  foigotten 
Gieppina— ^he  can  be  trusted,  as  yon  know ;  and 
it  wiU  be  aU  well." 

"  Your  ladyship  shall  be  panetually  served," 
said  Cariini,  as  be  stooped  to  kiss  the  ladj^s 
band.  "May  I  hope,"  he  added,  rather  hesitat- 
ing^, bat  looking  into  her  ^ea  the  while—"  may 
I  b^,  that  sometimes  in  tdie  dull  evenings  be- 
tween this  and  the  beginning  of  Carnival,  I  may 
sometimes  have  the  honocr  of  an  honr  af  yoor 
some^P" 

"TobeBDze!  why  not?  my  my  good&iend, 
Signon  Vinoenio.  Just  at  present,  it  is  tme,  I 
am  modi  oeonpied.  But  you  shall  hear  from  me. 
You  may  depend  on  heaimg  from  me,  as  sooo  as 
I  am  able  to  pmnit  n^Mlf  the  Reason  oi  a 
visit  from  you." 

Oarlini  bowed  i^ain  and  t»ok  lua  leave,  per- 
fectly well  understanding  that  there  was  to  be 
no  rmuEwal  of  the  terms  on  which  he  and  the 
Conteaaa  Cecilia  had  once  hmi  together;  and 
that  the  treaohemuB  sigm^a  to  bw  note  had 
beat  merdy  a  hue  to  obbun  from  him  what  she 
wanted.  Hhey  were  not  blesunga  on  the  head 
of  his  old  friend,  which  he  invoked  as  he  passed 
out  of  tJie  mtle  postern  into  the  alley,  and  from 
that  into  the  Yia  Mag^io,  whioh  waa  the  site  of 
the  Falaizo  dei  Keri.  But  it  was  no  part  of 
Signor  Yinoenso  CarlinTs  philosophy  to  permit 
liliie  dis^pointments  of  this  nature  to  "pass," 
as  he  had  phrased  it,  "from  ihe  domain  of  smiles 
and  lau^ter,"  into  the  r^ionof  serious  troubles 
and  heart-burnings.  More  specially  still,  it  was 
vrhx^  eontraiy  to  his  practice  to  quarrel  with 
tlmae  above  him  on  the  wheel  of  fortune.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  the  same  thing  as  quarrelling  with 
his  bread-and-butter,  or,  more  absurdly  still,  with 
the  ohanoes  of  having  butter  on  hia  bread.  So 
the  Lady  Oeoilia  had  Caterina's  portrait  in  her 
hmds  within  an  boor  from  the  time  Signoi  Car- 
iini left  her. 

When  the  Conteaaa  Cecilia  had  first  conceived 
the  idea  making  use  of  her  old  acquaintance, 
Vinoenzo  Cmrlini,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  ohange 
which  all  the  court  ciicle  Itad  observed  in  the 
Duca  di  San  Giuliano,  she  liad  merely  been 
actuated  by  a  woman's  curiosity  to  know  the 
person  of  lur  rivaL  She  had  listened  to  all  the 
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nonsense  cIiBtteced  by  the  ladies  aroond  her  on 
ilie  subject,  without  taking  any  part  in  their 
qwculations,  knowing  right  well,  pur  troppo— as 
she  would  have  said  iu  her  own  Tuscan— that 
some  new  and  unusually  absorbing  passion  was 
the  real  cause  of  Salriati's  recent  insensibility  to 
oU  the  agaceries  that  could  be  brought  to  hear 
upon  him.  Sereral  of  the  "  ornaments  of  the 
court"  of  Ferdinando  the  Second  had  been  more 
or  less  piqued  and  irritated  by  this  lebellion 
gainst  legitimate  authority ;  but  the  only 
heart  that  had  really  been  hit  hai-d  by  it  was 
that  of  the  Contessa  Cecilia.  She  accordingly  Iiad 
been  more  clear-sighted  thw  the  rest,  in  divining 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  Duchess  di  San  Giuliaoo,  as  has  been  said, 
was  by  no  means  popular  among  the  light*  hearted 
and  Ught^oaoinred  beauties  of  the  Tuscan  ooort. 
Butk  as  will  be  xeadily  imagined  under  the  cir- 
cumstanoes,  A»  was  especiaJly  the  object  of  the 
Signora  Cecilia's  aversioo.  A  refereooe  to  the 
best  withorities  on  the  nature  and  tdidsynerasy 
of  the  female  hearty  would  lead  to  the  further 
belief  that  thai  high-bcHn  buly  did  not  feel  kindly 
towards  the  unknown  beauty  whose  low-bom 
charms  had  so  wrought  on  the  noble  duke. 
Further  still,  the  recorded  effects  which  have 
been  ohserred  with  remarkable  uniformity  to 
follow  the  "  sprette  injuria  forms,"  justify  us  iu 
concluding,  that  it  would  uot  be  uupleasing  to 
the  neglected  fair  one  to  have  Tisit«d  with  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment  the  recreant  knight 
himself. 

"Saw,  unfortunately,  the  word  which  Carlini 
had  let  fall  about  the  mischief  likely  to  follow 
from  any  comintmicatiou  of  the  facts  of  Salviati's 
infidelity,  to  the  duchess,  had  suddenly  suggested 
to  the  loTcly  and  amiable  Cecilia  a  method  by 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  she  might  succeed 
in  kilting  three  birds  with  one  stone. 

"  Now  for  s  sight  of  this  redoubtable  rival !" 
sneered  the  contessa  in  soliloquy;  and  she 
clutched  the  packet  coutaining  the  miniature, 
and  impatiently  tore  open  the  envelope.  "  Now 
we  shall  see  what  the  dyer's  daughter  is  like— a 
dyer's  daughter  they  say,  whose  sire  and  mother 
both  died  in  the  plague  year!  Why,  what 
is  the  use  of  noble  blood  and  gentle  birth,  if  the 
dregs  of  the  populace— bom  in  squalor,  and 
xearad  in  misery— can  rival  us  in  tdl  a  woman 
cares  to  lire  for!  Nov  for  it!"  And  ahe 
opened  the  ease  of  the  little  portrait. 

"  Bait !"  she  cried,  after  a  long  and  earnest 
look,  during  which  her  handsome  but  hai^hty 
features  had  curled  into  a  sneering  smile. 
"  Bah !  is  that  all  P"  And  taking  a  taper  in  her 
hand  she  approached  the  mirror  on  her  toilette- 
table,  and  seating  herself  in  front  of  it,  scanned 
the  two  faces  before  her.  The  omnparison 
seemed  satisfactory  to  her. 

"  A  pretty  face !"  she  said.  "  Yes,  certainly  a 
pretty  face— pink  cheeks,  white  forehead,  black 
eyebrows,  deep-blue  eyes,  crimson  Ups  t  A  very 


pretty bitofcolonrii^!  Contour,  mcanii^,  gracr, 
expression,  fire,  passion— nothing.  Bah!  Tt.at 
won't  last  long.  But  that  it  should  have  endured 
at  all,  merits,  methinks,  some  little  measure  of 
punishment — a  punishment  which,  I  take  it,  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  back  our  stray  sheep 
to  its  proper  fold !  This  pink  and  white  doU 
shall  be  taught  to  seek  her  lovers  among  her 
fellows  for  the  future.  And  yon  proud  duchess, 
with  her  kill-joy  face,  and  insolently  censorious 
ways,  shall  find  that  it  would  have  been  more  (oc 
her  happiness  never  to  have  come  to  our  bright 
Florence,  to  lord  it  over  Tuscan  dames. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  heart,  she  sat 
down  before  a  vritii^-t^!^  and  penued  iu  huge 
coarse  characters,  which  perfeotly  masked  her 
own  bandwritinft  the  fbUowiog  billet : 

A  trne  friend  to  the  Cnchecsa  di  San  Giuliano — 
perhaps  the  onlyone  she  has  in  thisvUe,  dissolute  court 
— sands  Ler  the  enclosed  miniature^  It  it  the  portrait 
of  one  Caterina  Canacci,  who  livca  in  the  palazzo  of 
that  name,  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri ;  an  abandoned 
woman,  who  has  so  bewitched  tlie  noUs  Jacopo 
Salviali,  that  bis  days  ara  passed  in  thinking  only 
of  ber,  and  his  nighta  in  her  company.  Should  any 
doubt  vi  the  truth  of  these  fa<^  rem^n  in  the  mind 
of  the  duchess,  she  may  with  ease  dispel  them  by 
acquiring  certain  evidence  of  the  dnks's  frequent 
vidts  to  the  house  indicated. 

(Subscribed)  A  Cmznr  akd  Lotal  Svtuscr 
or  ILusa. 

When  she  had  completed  the  above  note,  and 
pUced  it  in  an  envelope,  together  vitit  the 
miniature,  addressed  to  the  duohess,  at  her  ViUa 
Salviati,  she  rang  her  hand-hell,  and  said  to  Gep- 
pina,  when  she  answered  it : 

"  Let  one  of  your  own  friends,  Geppina,  some 
one  you  can  depend  on,  and  who  is  not  known  in 
any  way  as  belonging  to  this  house,  take  this 
packet  to  Villa  Salviati,  leave  it,  and  come  away 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  any  questions.  And 
take  care  he  speaks  no  word  either  before  or 
afterwards,  of  his  errand." 

The  packet  was  at  Villa  Salviati  the  following 
morning  before  the  duchess  was  up ;  and  bow  it 
was  placed  in  her  hands  as  she  sat  at  her  momioff 
toilette  shall  next  be  told. 
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CHAITKE  XIT. 

I     The  moTniag  of  her  husbaod's  return  to 
I  Korth  Shingles  vas  b  morning  memorable  for 
.  ever  in  the  domestic  calendar  of  Mrs.  Wragge. 
She  dated  from  that  occasion  the  first  announce- 
ment vhioh  reached  her  of  Magdalen'a  mar- 
riage. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Wragge's  earthly  lot  to  pass 
'  ber  life  in  a  state  of  perpetual  surprise.  'Never 
I  yet,  howerer,  had  she  vaadeied  in  such  a  ma» 
I  of  MfamiAmant  as  the  maze  in  irtiioh  she  lost 
I  beneUThenthe captaincoolly toldherthetruth. 
'!  ^  had  beoi  diarp  enough  to  suspect  Hr.  Noel 
|j  Vmstone  of  coming  to  tiie  house  in  the  <dianuster 
I  of  a  STcetheart  on  approval;  and  she  had  dimly 
<<  interpreted  ostain  expressions  of  impatience 
I  vhich  had  ftltea  from  Magdalen's  lips,  as  boding 
|,  ill  for  the  meeesa  <d  his  suit— but  her  utmost 
u  penetiatim  had  never  reached  as  far  as  a  suspi- 
I  eion  of  the  impending  marriage.  She  rose  Grom 
one  climax  of  amazement  to  another  as  her  hus- 

I  band  proceeded  vith  his  disclosure.  A  wedding 
:  in  the  fiunily  at  a  day's  notice !  and  that  wedding 
,1  Uagdalen's !  and  not  a  single  new  dress  ordered 

II  fbranybody,  the  bride  included!  and  the  Oriental 
II  Gaahmere  Bobe  totally  unaraOable,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  all  others  when  she  might  have  worn  it 

.  to  the  greatest  advantage!  MrsAVragge  dropped 
I'  crookedly  into  a  chair,  and  beat  her  disorderly 
'  hands  on  her  unsymmetrical  knees,  in  utter  for- 
,  getfhlness  of  the  captain's  presence,  and  the  cap- 
tam's  terriUe  eye.  It  would  not  have  surprised 
I  ber  to  bear  next,  that  the  world  had  come  to  an 
,  tud,  and  that  the  only  mortal  whom  Destiny  had 
,  ovetlooked  in  winding  up  the  aflaiis  of  this 

earthly  planet,  was  herself  1 
'     Leaving  his  wife  to  recover  her  composure  by 
her  own  unaided  efforts.  Captain  Wra^e  with- 
drew to  wait  for  Magdalen's  appearance  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  house.  It  was  close  on  one 
o'doci:  before  the  sound  of  footsteps  m  the  room 
^Ktre,  warned  him  that  she  was  awake  and  stir- 
ring. He  called  at  once  for  the  maid  (whose 
nuH  he  had  ascertained  to  be  Louisa),  and  sent 
her  i^hstairs  to  her  mistress  for  the  second  time. 
Magdalen  was  standing  by  her  drc9sing-table, 
I  whenabiutt^  at  the  door  suddenly  roused  ber. 


TOL.  via. 


The  tap  was  followed  by  the  soond  of  a  meek 
voice,  which  announced  itself  as  the  voice  of  "  her 
maid,"  and  ini}uired  if  Miss  Bygrave  needed  ai^ 
assistance  that  morning. 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Magdalen,  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  the  surprise  of  finding  herself  on-  ; 
expectedly  provided  with  an  attendant.  "I  will 
ring  when  I  want  you.*' 

After  dismissing  the  woman  with  that  answer, 
she  accideDtally  looked  from  the  door  to  the  [ 
window.  Any  speculations  on  the  subject  of  i 
the  new  servant  in  which  she  might  otherwise 
have  engaged,  were  instantly  suspended  by  the 
sight  of  the  bottle  of  laudanum,  still  standing  on 
the  ledge  of  the  window,  where  she  had  left  it  | 
at  sunriaei  She  took  it  onoe  more  in  her  hand, 
with  a  strange  confusion  of  feeling— with  a 
vague  doubt  even  yet,  whether  the  sic^t  of  it 
reminded  her  of  a  terrible  reality  or  a  terrible 
dream.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rid  herself  of 
it  on  the  spot.  She  raised  the  bottle  to  throw 
the  contend  out  of  the  window— and  paused,  in 
sudden  distrust  of  the  itapulse  that  had  come  to 
her.  "I  have  accepted  my  new  life,"  she  thought. 
"  How  do  I  know  what  that  life  may  have  in  store 
for  meF"  She  turned  from  tbe  window,  and 
went  back  to  the  table.  "I  m^  be  forced  to 
drink  it  yet,"  she  said — and  put  the  laudanum 
into  her  dressing-case. 

Her  mind  was  not  at  ease  when  she  had  done 
this :  there  seemed  to  be  some  indefinable  in- 
gratitude in  the  act.  Still  she  made  no  attempt 
to  remove  the  bottle  from  its  hiding-place.  She 
hurried  on  her  toilette ;  she  hastened  the  time 
when  she  could  ring  for  the  maid,  and  forget  her- 
self and  her  waking  tlioughts  in  a  new  subject. 
After  touching  the  bell,  she  took  from  the  table 
her  letter  to  Norah  and  her  letter  to  the  captain ; 
put  them  both  into  her  dressing-case  with  the 
laudanum ;  and  locked  it  securely  with  the  key 
which  she  kept  attached  to  her  watch-chain. 

Magdalen's  first  impression  of  ber  attendant 
was  not  an  agreeable  one.  She  could  not  inves< 
tigat«  the  girl  with  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
landlady  at  the  London  hotel,  who  had  charac- 
terised the  stranger  as  a  young  person  conver- 
sant  with  misfortune;  and  who  had  shown 
plunly,  by  her  look  and  manner,  of  what  nature 
she  suspected  that  misfortune  to  be.  But,  with 
this  drawback,  Magdalen  was  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  detect  the  tokens  of  sickness  and  sorrow, 
lurking  under  the  surface  <^  ^  new  maid's 
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activity  aud  politeness.  She  suspected  the  girl 
was  ill  tempered;  she  disliked  her  name;  and 
she  wai  indisposed  to  welcome  say  Krrant  who 
had  been  engaged  ^  Ur.  Nod  Yaastone.  But 
after  the  first  few  minutes  "  Louisa"  grew  on 
her  liking.  She  answered  all  the  ^oestioiis  put 
to  her,  with  perfect  directness;  she  appeared  to 
understand  her  duties  tbonn^l^r ;  a&d  she  never 
spoke  until  she  was  spoken  to  first.  After  midting 
iJl  the  inqmhes  Uiat  occurred  to  her  «t  the  tine, 
and  after  detenaining  to  give  the  maid  a  fair 
trial,  Magdalen  rose  to  leave  the  ZDom.  Hie 
very  air  in  it  was  still  heavy  to  her  with  the  op- 
pression of  the  past  ni^^t. 

"  "Bxre  you  uythmg  more  to  ny  to  me  P"  she 
asked,  tutnisg  to  the  servant,  vith  her  haid  on 
the  door. 

"  I  beg  jourpardon,  Misa,"  saidLouisa,  very  re- 
spectfully and  very  quietly.  "  I  think  my  master 
told  nae  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  to-morrow  ?" 

Magdalen  repressed  the  shudder  that  stole 
over  her,  at  that  reference  to  the  marriage  on  the 
lips  of  a  stranger,  and  answered  in  the  affiima- 

tiTC. 

"  Ifs  a  very  short  time,  Miss,  to  prepare  in. 
If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  my 
orders  about  the  packing,  before  you  go  down 

stairs  r 

"  There  are  no  such  preparations  to  make  as 
you  suppose,"  said  Magdalen,  hastily.  "The  few 
things  I  have  here,  can  be  aH  packed  at  once, 
if  you  like.  I  shall  wear  the  same  dress  to- 
morrow which  I  have  on  to-day.  Leave  out  the 
straw  bonnet,  and  the  light  shawl;  and  put 
everything  else  into  my  boxes.  I  have  no  new 
dresses  to  pack — I  have  nothing  ordered  for  the 
occasion,  of  any  sort."  She  tried  to  add  some 
common-place  phrases  of  explanation,  accounting 
as  probably  as  might  be,  for  the  absence  of  the 
usoal  wedding. oatfit,  and  weddmg-dress.  But 
no  fnrther  reference  to  the  marriage  would  pass 
her  lips,  and  without  another  word  she  abroptly 
Jeft  the  room. 

The  meek  and  melancholy  Louisa  stood  lost  in 
astonishment.    "  Something  wrong  here,"  she 
thought.  "  I'm  half  aftaii  of  my  new  place  al- 
ready." Shesighedresignedly— shookherhead— 
and  went  to  the  wardrobe.  She  first  examined  the 
drawers  underneath;  took  out  the  various  articles 
of  linen  laid  inside ;  and  placed  them  on  chairs. 
Opening  the  upper  part  of  the  wardrobe  next, 
'■    AIb  ranged  the  dresses  in  it  side  by  side  on  the 
Ij   bed*    Her  last  proceeding  was  to  push  the 
i    empty  boxes  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  to 
'    compare  the  space  at  her  disposal  with  the 
I    articles  of  dress  which  she  bad  to  pack.  She 
!    completed  her  preliminary  calculations  with  the 
I    ready  self-reliance  of  a  woman  who  thoroughly 
I   understood  her  business,  and  began  the  packing 
forthwith.  Just  as  she  had  placed  the  first 
article  of  linen  in  the  smaller  box,  the  door 
I    of  the  room  opened;  and  the  house-servant, 
I    eager  for  gossip,  came  in. 

"  What  do  you  want  P"  asked  Louisa,  quietly. 
**  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  anything  like  this  !'* 


said  the  house-semnt,  entering  on  her  snlject 

immediately. 
"Like  what?" 

"Like  this  mwriage  to  to  sore.  You're 
London  bred,  they  teH  me.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  young  lady  being  married,  without  a  single 
new  thing  to  her  back?  No  wedding  veil,  and 
no  wedding-break&st,  tmd  no  wedding  favours 
for  the  servants  !  It's  flying  in  the  face  of  Pro- 
vidence—that's what  I  say.  I'm  only  a  poor 
servant,  I  know.  But  ifs  widted,  downright 
wicked— and  I        care  who  hears  me !" 

Louisa  went  on  with  the  paokinc^ 

**  Look  at  her  dresses!**  persisted  the  house- 
servant,  waving  her  handindigiMmtly  at  the  bed. 
"  Vm  oaily  a  poor  girl— bat  I  wo«.Idnt  marry  the 
best  man  alive  without  a  new  gown  to  nty  hack. 
Look  here!  look  at  this  dowdy  brown  thing 
here.  Alpaca !  You're  not  going  to  pack  this 
Alpaca  thing,  are  you  P  Why,  it's  hardly  fit  for  a 
servant !  I  don't  know  that  I'd  t^e  a  gift  of 
it  if  it  was  offered  me.  It  would  do  for  me  if  I 
took  it  up  in  the  skirt,  and  let  it  out  in  the 
waist— and  it  wouldn't  look  so  Imd  with  a  bit  of 
bright  trimming,  would  it  P*' 

"  Let  that  dress  alone,  if  you  please,"  aaid 
Louisa,  as  quietly  as  ever. 

"What  did  you  say?"  inquired  the  other, 
doubting  whether  her  ears  had  not  deceived  her. 

"  I  said— let  that  dress  alone.  It  belongs  to 
my  mistress ;  and  I  have  my  nustress's  orders  to 
pack  up  everything  in  the  room.  You  are  not 
helpii^  me  by  comii^  here — ^yon  are  very  moeh 
in  my  way." 

"Well !"  said  the  house-servant,  "you may  be 
London  bred,  as  they  say.  But  if  these  are  your 
London  manners— give  me  Suffolk !"  She  opened 
the  door,  with  an  angry  snatch  at  the  handle, 
shut  it  violently,  opened  it  t^ain,  and  looked  in. 
"  Give  me  Suffolk !"  said  the  house-s«rvant,  with 
a  parting  nod  of  her  bead  to  point  the  edge  of 
hse  sarcasQL 

Louisa  proceeded  impenetrably  with  her 
packing  up. 

Having  neatly  disposed  of  the  linoi  in  the 
smaller  box,  she  tunied  hec  attentum  to  the 
dresses  next  After  passi^  them  oaiefolly  in 
review,  to  ascertain  which  was  the  least  valuable 
of  the  collection,  and  to  place  that  one  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  for  the  rest  to  lie  on,  she 
made  her  choice  with  very  little  difficulty.  The 
first  gown  i^ch  she  pnt  into  the  box,  was— the 
brown  Alpaca  dress. 

Meimwhile,  Magdalen  had  joined  the  captain 
down  stairs.  Although  he  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  languor  in  her  face  and  the  listlessness 
of  all  her  movements,  he  was  relieved  to  find  t^at 
she  met  him  with  perfect  composure.  She  was 
even  self-possessed  enough  to  ask  him  for  news 
of  his  journey,  with  no  other  s^ins  of  agitation 
than  a  passing  change  of  colour,  and  a  little 
trembling  of  the  lips. 

"  So  much  for  tlie  past,"  said  C^itam  W^rwge, 
when  his  narratiTe  of  the  expedition  to  London, 
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by  way  of  St.  Crux,  had  ccnne  to  an  end.  "  Now 

for  the  pRsent.  The  bridegroom  " 

"  If  it  makes  no  diffsrence,"  she  interposed, 
i  **  call  him  Mr.  Noel  Yaastone." 
I       With  all  mj  heart.  Mr.  Noel  Timstone  is 
<  floming  here  this  aftemoon  to  dine  and  spend  the 
I  erening.  He  vill  be  tiresome  in  the  last  d^ree 
1 1  — ^bnt  tike  all  tiresome  people,  he  is  not  to  be 
I  got  rid  of  on  any  terms.  Sefore  he  comes,  I 
,  i  hare  a  last  word  or  two  of  caution  for  your 
j  I  priTBte  ear.  By  this  time  to-morrow  ve  shall 
'I  hare  parted— without  any  certain  knowledge,  on 

I  either  aide,  of  our  ever  meeting  again.  1  am 
I '  amxions  to  serve  your  interests  faithfully  to  the 

I I  last — I  am  anxioos  yon  should  feel  that  I  have 
j  [  done  all  I  could  for  yoor  future  security,  when 
1 1  we  say  good-by." 

I  M^dalen  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He 

I I  spoke  in  altered  tones.  He  was  i^tated;  he 
, ,  was  strangely  in  earnest.  Something  in  hb  look 
I  and  manner  took  her  memory  back  to  the  first 
I  mght  at  Aldborough,  when  she  had  opened  her 
I '  mind  to  him  in  the  darkening  solitude— when 
1 ,  they  two  had  sat  tt^ther  alone,  on  the  slope  of 
! '   the  martello  tower. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than 
I    kindly  of  you,"  she  said. 
.       Captain  Wragge  suddenly  left  bis  choir,  and 
.  took  a  turn  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room. 
Magdalen's  last  words  seemed  to  have  produced 
SMne  extraordinary  disturbance  in  him. 
'      "  Damn  it !"  he  broke  out ;  "  I  can't  let  yon 
I    say  that.   You  hare  reason  to  think  ill  of  me.  I 
I    have  cheated  you.  You  nerer  got  your  fair  share 
,   of  profit  from  the  Entertainment)  from  lint  to 
last.   There!  now  the  murder's  out!" 
Mi^dalen  smiled,  and  mgned  to  him  to  come 
.   hack  to  his  chair. 

"I  know  yon  cheated  me,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"You  wen  in  the  exercise  of  your  profession, 
Cq^Uun  Wngge.  I  expected  it  whw  I  joined 
jon.  I  made  no  oomplunt  at  the  time;  and  I 
make  none  now.  If  the  money  you  tnok  is  any 
recompense  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  giren  you, 
I    you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it." 

"Will  you  shake  hands  on  thatP  asked  the 
captain,  with  an  awkwardness  and  hesitation, 
stnnig^  at  Taiiance  with  his  customary  ease 
of  manner. 

Magdalen  gave  him  her  hand.  He  wrong  it 
hard.   "You  are  a  strange  girl,"  he  said,  trying 
to  qteak  li^tly.    "  You  have  laid  a  hold  on  me 
that  I  don't  quite  understand.   I'm  half  uncom- 
fortable at  taking  the  money  from  you,  now— 
and  yet,  yon  don't  want  it,  do  you  P"    He  hesi- 
tated. "  I  almost  wish,"  he  said,  **  I  had  never 
met  you  on  the  Walls  of  York." 
"It  is  too  late  to  wish  that.  Captain  Wragge. 
!    Say  no  more.  You  only  distress  me— say  no 
nwre.  "We  have  other  subjects  to  talk  about, 
'•■  '■  Vfhai  were  those  words  of  caution  which  yon 
■  had  for  my  private  car?" 
It     The  captain  took  another  tarn  in  the  room, 
I    and  struggled  back  again  into  Iiis  every-day  cha- 
;   taster.  He  produced  from  bis  pocket-book  Mrs, 

I,.  


Lecoout's  letter  to  her  master,  and  handed  it  to 
M^dalen. 

"  There  is  the  letter  that  might  have  mined 
ns,  if  it  had  ever  reached  its  address,"  he  said. 

Read  it  oarefolly.  I  hare  a  question  to  ask  you 
when  you  hare  done." 

Magdahm  read  the  letter.  "What  is  this 
proof,"  she  inquired.  "  which  Mrs.  Leconnt  le- 
lies  on  so  confidently  P" 

"The  very  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you," 
said  Captain  Wragge.  Consult  your  memory  of 
what  happened,  when  you  tried  that  experiment 
in  Vauxhall  Walk.  Did  Mrs.  Lecount  get  no 
other  chance  against  yon,  than  the  chances  jfm 
have  told  me  of  already  P" 

"She  discovered  that  my  face  was  disguised, 
and  she  heard  me  speak  in  my  own  voioe>" 

"And  nothing  moreP" 

"  Nothing  more." 

"  Very  good.  Then  my  interpretation  of  the 
letter  is  clearly  the  right  one-  The  proof  Mrs. 
Lecount  relies  on,  is  my  wife's  infernal  ghost 
story— which  is,  in  plain  English,  the  story  of 
Miss  Bygrave  having  been  seen  in  Miss  Van- 
stone's  disguise;  the  witness  being  the  very 
person  who  is  afterwards  presented  at  Aldbo- 
rough, in  the  character  of  Miss  Bygravc's  aunt. 
An  excellent  chance  for  Mrs.  Lecount,  if  die  can 
only  lay  her  hand  at  the  right  time  on  Mrs. 
Wra^ — and  no  chance  at  all,  if  she  can't. 
Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point.  Mrs.  Le- 
count and  my  wife  have  seen  the  last  of  each 
other.  In  the  mean  time,  don't  neglect  the 
warning  I  give  yon,  in  giving  you  this  letter. 
Tear  it  Mp,  for  fear  of  accide^a— but  don't  fox- 
get  it." 

"  Tnust  me  to  remember  it,"  replied  Magdalen, 
destroying  the  letter  while  she  spoke.  "Have 
yon  anything  more  to  tell  me  f" 

"  I  hare  some  information  to  give  you,"  said 
Captain  Wragge,  "whidi  may  be  useful,  because 
it  rehites  to  your  futmte  security.  Mind,  I  want 
to  know  nothing  aboot  your  proceedings  when ' 
to-morrow  is  over — we  settled  that  when  wefirst 
diseussed  this  matter.  I  ask  no  questions,  and 
I  make  no  guesses.  All  I  want  to  do  now,  is  to 
warn  you  of  your  l^al  position,  after  j'our  mar- 
riage ;  and  to  leave  you  to  make  what  use  you 
please  of  your  knowledge,  at  your  own  sole  dis- 
cretion. I  took  a  lawyer's  opinion  on  the  point, 
when  I  was  in  London,  thinlung  it  might  be  use-  ' 
fnl  to  you."  ! 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  usetuL  What  did  the  lawyer 
say?" 

"  To  put  it  plainly,  this  is  what  be  said.  If 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  ever  discovera  that  you  have 
knowingly  married  him  under  a  false  name,  he 
can  apply  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  have  his 
marriage  declared  null  and  void.  The  issue  of 
the  application  would  rest  with  the  Judges.  But 
if  he  could  prove  that  he  had  been  intentionally 
deceived,  the  legal  opinion  is  that  his  case  would 
be  a  strong  one." 

"  Suppose  I  chose  to  apply  on  my  side  P"  said 
Magdalen,  eagerly.     What  then 
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"Yon  might  make  the  application,"  replied 
the  captain.  "But  remember  one  thing— yon 
vould  come  into  Court,  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  yonr  own  deception.  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  what  the  Judges  wonld  think  of  that." 

"Did  the  lawyer  tell  yon  anything  else?" 

"One  thing  besides,"  said  Captain  Wra^. 
"Whatever  the  law  m^bt  do  with  the  marriage 
in  the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties  to  it — on  the 
death  of  either  one  of  them,  no  application  made 
by  the  survivor  would  avail ;  and,  as  to  the  case 
of  tbat  survivor,  the  marriage  wonld  remain 
valid.  Tou  nnderstand  P  If  he  dies,  or  if  you 
die — and  if  no  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Court— be  the  snrriTor,  or  you  the  survivor, 
would  have  no  power  of  disputii^  the  marriage. 
Bat,  in  the  tifetime  of  both  of  you,  if  he  cdaimed 
to  have  the  marriage  dissolved,  the  chances  are 
aU  in  favour  of  his  oarrying  bis  point." 

He  looked  at  Magdalen  with  a  furtive  curiosity 
as  be  said  those  words.  She  turned  her  head 
aside,  absently  tying  her  watoh-obain  into  a  loop 
and  untying  it  again ;  evidently  thinking  with 
the  closest  attention  over  what  he  had  last  said 
to  her.  Captain  Wragge  walked  uneasily  to  the 
window,  and  looked  oat.  The  first  object  that 
caugbthis  eye  was  Mr.  NoelVaostone  approach- 
ing ^m  Sea  Yiev.  He  letumed  instantly  to 
bis  former  place  in  the  room,  and  addressedhim- 
self  to  Magdalen  once  more. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Noel  Vanstonf^"  be  said.  "One 
last  caution  before  he  comes  in.  Be  on  your 
guard  with  him  about  your  age.  He  put  the 
question  to  mc  before  he  got  the  License.  I 
took  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
told  him  you  were  Twenty-one — and  he  made  the 
declaration  accordingly.  Never  mind  about  m  .- 
after  to-morrow,  T  am  mvisible.  But,  in  your 
own  interests,  don't  forget,  if  the  subject  ever 
turns  up,  that  you  are  of  age.  There  is  nothing 
more.  You  are  provided  with  every  necessary 
warning  that  I  can  give  you.  Whatever  happens  i 
in  the  future— remember  I  have  done  my  best-" 

He  hurried  to  the  door,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  and  went  out  into  the  gardoi  to  re- 
oeive  his  guest. 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  made  hia  appearance  at 
the  gate,  solemnly  carryii^  bis  brutel  tdferiog  to 
Noi^  bungles  with  both  bands.  The  object  in 
question  was  an  ancient  casket  (one  of  bis  other's 
bargains);  inside  the  casket  reposed  an  old- 
fas^oned  carbuncle  brooch,  set  insilver  (another 

his  Other's  baigains) — bridal  presents  both, 
possessing  the  inestimable  merit  of  leaving  his 
money  undisturbed  in  bis  pocket.  He  shook  his 
liead  portentously  when  the  captain  inquired 
after  his  health  and  spirits.  He  had  passed  a 
wakeful  night;  ungovernable  apprehensions  of 
Lecount's  sudden  reappearance  had  beset  him,  as 
soon  as  be  found  liimself  alone  at  Se»  Yiew.  Sea 
Yiew  was  redolent  of  Lecount :  Sea  Yiew  (though 
built  on  piles,  and  the  strongest  house  in  Eng- 
land) was  henceforth  odious  to  him.  He  had 
felt  this  all  night ;  he  had  also  felt  his  responsi- 
bilities.  There  was  tlie  lady's-maid,  to  begin 


with.  Now  he  had  hired  her,  he  began  to  think 
she  wouldn't  do.  She  might  lah  sick  on  his 
hands ;  she  might  have  deceived  bim  by  a  false 
character;  she  and  the  landlady  of  the  hotel 
might  have  been  in  league  together.  Horrible! 
R^y  horrible  to  think  of!  Then  there  was 
the  other  responsibility — ^perhaps  the  beariest  of 
the  two — the  responsibility  of  deciding  where  be 
was  to  go  and  spend  his  honeymoon  to-morrow. 
He  would  have  preferred  one  of  his  father's 
empty  houses.  But,  exeept  at  Yauxball  Walk 
(which  he  supposed  would  be  objected  to),  and 
at  Aldborougb  (which  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question),  all  the  houses  were  let  He  would 
put  himself  in  Mr.  Bygrave's  hands.  Where  bad 
Mr.  Bygrave  spent  his  own  honeymoon?  Given 
the  British  Islands  to  choose  from,  where  would 
Mr.  Bygrsve  pitch  his  tent,  on  a  eareful  revww 
of  all  the  circumstances  ? 

At  this  point  the  bridegroom's  questions  sad- 
deuly  came  to  an  end,  and  the  biid^room's  face 
exhibited  an  expression  of  ungoremable  astonish- 
ment. His  jndicioua  friend,  whose  advice  had 
been  at  his  disposal  in  every  other  emergency, 
suddenly  turned  round  on  him,  in  the  emeigency 
of  the  honeymoon,  and  flatly  declined  discussing 
the  subject. 

"  No !"  said  the  captain,  as  Mr.  Noel  Yan- 
stone opened  hb  lips  to  plead  for  a  hearing^ 
"  you  must  really  excuse  me.  My  point  of  view, 
in  this  matter,  is,  as  usual,  a  peculiar  one.  For 
some  time  past,  I  have  been  living  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  deception,  to  suit  your  convenience. 
That  atmosphere,  my  good  sir,  is  getting  close — 
my  Moral  Being  requires  ventilation.  Settle  the 
choice  of  a  locality  with  my  niece ;  and  leave  me, 
at  my  particular  request,  in  total  ignorance  on 
the  subject.  Mrs.  Lecount  is  certam  to  come  i 
here  on  her  return  from  Zurich,  and  is  certain  to  I 
ask  me  where  you  are  gone.  You  may  think  it  ! 
strange,  Mr.  Yanstoue— bat  when  I  say  I  don't 
know,  I  wish  to  enjoy  the  unaccustomed  luxury 
of  feeling,  for  once  in  a  way,  that  I  am  telling 
the  truth !" 

With  those  words,  he  opened  the  sitting-room 
door;  introduced  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone  to  Mag- 
dalen's prraence ;  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room 
again;  and  set  forth  alow  to  while  away  the 
rest  of  tlie  afternoon  by  tiddng  a  walk.  His  face 
showed  plain  tokens  of  anuety,  and  bis  parti- 
coloured eyes  looked  hither  and  tiiither  distrust- 
fully; as  he  sauntered  along  the  shore.  "The  time 
hangs  beavy  on  our  hands,"  thought  the  captain. 
"  I  wish  to-morrow  was  come  and  gone." 

The  day  passed  and  nothing  happened ;  the 
evening  and  the  night  followed,  placidly  and  un- 
eventfully. Monday  came,  a  cloudless  lovely 
day — Monday  confirmed  the  captaui's  assertion 
that  the  marriage  was  a  certainty.  Towards  ten 
o'clock,  the  clerk  ascending  the  church  steps, 
quoted  the  old  proverb  to  the  pew-opener,  meet- 
ing him  under  the  porch:  "Happy  the  bride  on 
whom  the  sun  shines !" 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  more,  the  wedding  party 
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vas  in  the  vestry,  and  the  clerg^iiiaii  led  the  way 
to  the  altar.  CWefoUy  aa  the  secret  of  the  mar- 
ria^  had  been  kept,  the  opening  of  the  church 
in  the  momins  had  been  enough  to  betray  it.  A 
small  coogTegation,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
women,  was  aoattered  here  and  there  among  the 
pews.  Eirk^s  sister  and  her  children  were 
•teying  with  a  friend  at  Aldborong^— and  Kirke's 
uster  was  one  of  the  congres&tion- 

As  the  wedding  pnrty  entered  the  chiirch,  the 
hauntuig  terror  of  Mrs.  Lecount  spread  from 
Noel  Vanstone  to  the  captain.  For  Uie  first  few 
minates,  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  looked  among 
the  women  in  the  pews,  with  the  same  searching 
scrutiny ;  and  looked  away  ag^n  with  the  same 
sense  <^ relief.  The  cleti^yman  noticed  that  look, 
and  ittvestigated  the  License  more  closely  than 
I    nsuaL    Tlie  clerk  began  to  doubt  privately 
whether  the  old  proverb  about  the  bride,  was  a 
!    proverb  to  be  always  depended  on.   The  female 
I    members  of  the  congregation  murmured  among 
I    themselres  at  the  inexcusahlc  disregard  of  ap- 
I    pearsnces  implied  in  the  bride's  dress.  Kirke's 
I    sbler  whispered  venomously  in  her  friend's  ear, 
I    "Thank  God  for  to-day,  for  Robert's  sake!" 

Mis.  Wraf^e  cried  silently,  with  the  dread  of 
I    some  threatening  calamity,  she  knew  not  what. 
I    Hie  one  person  present  who  remained  outwardly 
undistarbed  was  Magdalen  herself.   She  stood 
I    with  tearless  resignation  in  her  place  before  the 
nltar — stood,  as  if  all  the  sources  of  human  emo- 
I    tion  were  frozen  up  within  her.  What  she  suf- 
j    find  that  monuDg,  she  suffered  in  the  secresy 
i  I  vliich  no  mortal  insight  can  divine. 
Tbe  deigyman  oprated  the  Book. 

*  *  •  • 

It  was  done.  The  awfol  words  whidt  speak 
I    from  earth  to  Heaven  were  pronounced.  The 
I   lAildren  of  tbe  two  dead  brothers— inheritors  of 
the  imi^acable  enmity  which  had  parted  their 
I   parents— were  Man  and  Wife. 
,  I      From  that  moment,  events  hurried  with  a  head- 
I  loDff  rapi^y  to  the  parting  scene.  They  were 
bade  at  the  house,  while  the  words  of  the  Mar- 
'  riage  Service  seemed  stHl  rmging  in  their  ears. 

Before  they  had  been  five  ininutes  in-doors,  the 
,  carriage  drew  up  at  the  ganlen  gate.  In  a  minute 
more,  the  opportunity  came  for  which  Magdalen 
and  the  captain  had  been  on  the  watch- the  oppor- 
tmity  of  spoiking  together  in  private  for  the  last 
time.  She  still  preserved  her  icy  resignation— she 
;  seemed  beyond  all  reach  now  of  the  fear  that  had 
'  once  mastered  her,  of  the  remorse  that  had  once 
tortured  her  to  the  soul.   "With  a  firm  hand,  she 
gave  him  the  promised  money.  With  a  firm  face 
looked  her  last  at  him.   "  I'm  not  to  blame," 
he  whispered  eagerly;  "I  have  only  done  what 
.  you  asked  me."  She  bowed  her  head— she  bent 
It  towards  Itim  kiudly,  and  let  him  touch  her 
fbrehead  with  his  lips.    "  Take  care !"  he  said. 
"My  last  words  are — for  God's  sake  lake  care 
when  I*m  gone !"   She  turned  from  him  with  a 
■mile,  and  spoke  her  farewell  words  to  his  wife. 
'  Un.  Wiag^  tried  hard  to  face  her  loss  bravely 
—the  losa  of  the  friend  whose  presence  had 
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fallen  like  light  from  Heaven  over  the  dim  path- 
way of  her  l&e.  "  You  have  been  very  good  to 
me,  my  dear;  I  thank  you  kindly,  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart"  She  could  say  no  more— she 
clung  to  Magdalen,  in  a  passion  of  teara,  as  her 
mother  might  have  clung  to  her,  if  her  mother 
had  lived  to  see  that  horrible  day.  "Pm 
frightened  for  you!"  cried  the  poor  creatnre,  ina 
wild  wailing  voice.  "Oh,  my  darling,  I'm 
frightened  for  yon!"  Magdalen  desperately 
drew  herself  tree— kissed  her— and  hurried  out 
to  the  door.  The  expression  of  that  utless 
gratitude,  the  cry  of  that  gnileless  love,  shook 
her  as  nothing  else  had  shaken  her  that  day.  It 
was  a  refuge  to  get  to  the  carrii^e— a  refuge, 
though  the  man  she  had  married  stood  there  wait- 
ing for  her  at  tbe  door. 

Mrs.  Wra^e  tried  to  follow,  her  into  the 
garden.  But  the  captain  had  seen  Magdalen's 
face  as  she  ran  out;  and  he  steadily  held  his 
wife  back  in  tlie  passage.  From  that  distance 
the  last  farewells  were  excbauged.  As  long  as 
the  carriage  was  in  sight,  Magdalen's  face  looked 
back  at  them— she  waved  her  handkerchief,  as  she 
turned  the  comer.  In  a  moment  more,  tbe  last 
thread  which  bound  her  to  them  was  broken ;  the 
familiar  companionship  of  many  months  was  a 
tiling  of  tbe  past  already ! 

Captain  Wragge  closed  the  house-door  on  the 
idlers  who  were  looking  in  from  tbe  parade.  He 
led  his  wife  bock  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
spoke  to  her  with  a  forbearance  which  she  had 
never  yet  experienced  from  liim. 

"She  has  gone  her  way,"  he  said,  "and  in 
another  hour  we  shall  have  gone  ours.  Ciy  your 
cry  out— I  don't  deny  she's  worth  crying  for." 

Even  then— even  when  the  diead  of  Magda> 
Icn's  futtm  was  at  its  darkest  in  hia  mimt — the 
rulii%  habit  of  the  man's  life  clung  to  him.  Me- 
ehanically,  he  tmlocked  his  despatch-box.  Me- 
chanically, he  opened  his  Book  of  Accounts,  and 
made  the  closing  entry— the  entry  of  his  last 
transaction  with  Mfu^dcilea — in  black  and  white. 
"  By  Rec**  from  Miss  Vanstone,"  wrote  the  cap- 
tam,with  a  gloomy  brow, "  Two  hundred  pounds." 

"You  won't  be  angry  with  me?"  said  Mrs. 
Wragge,  looking  timidly  at  her  husband  through 
her  tears.  "I  want  a  word  of  comfort,  captain. 
Oh,  do  tell  me— when  shall  I  see  her  again  i^* 

The  captain  closed  the  book,  and  answered  in 
one  inexorable  word : 
"Never!" 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  that  ^igh^ 
Mrs.  Lecount  drove  into  Zurich. 

Her  brother's  house,  when  she  stopped  before 
it,  was  shut  up.  With  some  difficulty  and  delay 
the  ser^'ant  was  aroused.  She  held  up  her  bauds 
in  speechless  amazement,  when  she  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  who  the  visitor  was. 

"  Is  my  brother  alive  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount, 
entering  the  Itouse. 

"  Alive !"  echoed  the  servant.  "  He  has  gone 
holid^-making  into  the  conntiy,  to  finish  his 
recovery  in  the  fine  fresh  air." 
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The  hoiuekceper  at«ggered  back  against  tbe 
Trail  of  tbe  passage.  Hie  coacbmaa  and  the  ser- 
vant put  ber  iato  a  cbair.  Her  face  yxas  livid, 
and  her  teetb  cbattered  in  her  bead. 

"  Send  for  my  brother's  doctor,"  she  siud,  as 
soon  OS  she  coold  speak. 

The  doctor  came  in.  She  banded  him  a  letter, 
before  he  could  s&j  a  word. 

"  Did  you  write  that  letter?" 

He  looked  it  over  rapidly,  and  aoBveredlier 
without  hesitation, 

"Certainly  not!" 

"  It  is  your  handxTrit  inff." 

"  It  is  a  forgery  of  my  handwriting." 

She  rose  from  the  chair,  with  a  new  strength 
in  her. 

"  When  does  tbe  return  mail  start  for  Paris  P" 
she  asked. 
"In  halfanhour.** 

**  fiend  instantly,  andtakeme  ai^aoeinit!" 

The  serrant  hesitated;  the  docto  protested. 
She  tonied  a  deaf  ear  to  them  both. 

"Send!**  she  reiterated/  "or  1  viU  go  my- 
adf." 

They  obeyed.  Tia  serrut  went  to  take  tbe 
place :  the  doctor  remained,  and  held  a  conver- 
sation with  lbs.  Lecount.  When  tbe  half-hour 
had  passed,  he  helped  her  into  ber  plaoe  in  tbe 
mail,  and  charged  the  oondaetor  privately  to  take 
care  of  his  passenger- 

"She  has  travelled  from  England  without 
stopping,"  said  tbe  doctor;  "  and  she  is  travelling 
back  a;nun  without  rest.  Be  careful  of  her,  or 
she  will  break  down  under  tbe  double  jonmey." 

llie  mail  started.  Before  the  first  ham  of  tbe 
new  day  was  at  an  end,  Mrs.  Leoount  was  on 
her  wf^  back  to  England. 

THE  END  Of  THE  FOUBTH  SCEKl. 


BLUiD  SLACK.  TOM. 

[We  have  received  the  fidlowing  ranarkable 
aceonnt  from  a  valued  friend  in  Boston,  Massa- 
cbusetts.  It  will  be  publiahed  in  that  oity, 
witliin  a  few  days  after  its  present  publication 

in  these  pages.] 

Some  time  in  the  ^ear  1850,  a  tobacco^lauter 
in  Southern  Georgia  (Ferry  H.  Oliver  is  bis 
name)  bought  a  likely  negro  woman  with  some 
otber  field-hands.  She  was  stout,  tou^h-muscled, 
willing,  promised  to  be  a  remunerative  servant; 
her  baby,  however,  a  boy  a  few  months  old,  was 
only  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  to  the  bargain, 
or  rather,  because  Mr.  Oliver  would  not  consent 
to  separate  mother  and  child.  Charity  tmly 
could  have  induced  bim  to  take  tbe  picaninny, 
in  fact,  for  be  was  but  a  lump  of  black  flesh 
bom  blind,  and  with  tbe  vacant  grin  of  idiocy, 
they  thought,  already  stamped  on  his  face.  Tbe 
two  slaves  were  purchased,  I  believe,  from  a 
trader:  it  bas  been  innpossible,  therefore,  for 
me  to  Rscerlaia  where  Tom  was  bom,  or  when. 
Oeorgia  field-bands  are  not  accurate  as  Jews  in 
preserving  their  genealogy;  tAey  do  not  antici- 
pate a  Messiah.   A  white  man,  jon  know,  baa 


tliat  vague  hope  uncousciouslv  latent  in  him  that 
he  is,  or  sliall  give  birth  to  tne  great  man  of  bis  | 
race,  a  helper,  a  provider  for  the  world's  hunger : 
so  be  grows  jealous  with  bis  blood;  tbe  dead 
grandfather  may  have  presaged  tbe  possible  son; 
besides,  it  is  a  debt  he  owes  to  this  coming  Saul 
to  tell  him  whence  be  came.   There  are  some 
classes,  free  and  slave,  out  of  whom  society  bas 
crushed  this  hope :  ibey  have  no  cbm,  no  family 
names  among  tbem,  therefue.   This  idiot  bov,  , 
chosen  by  God  to  be  mioua^ted  vith  tbe  holy  I 
chrism,  is  only  "Tom"— "BUnd  Tom,"  they  1 
call  bim  in  all  tbe  Southern  StiUes,  with  a  kind 
cadence  always,  being  and  fond  of  bim, 

and  yet^notbing  but  Tom  F  That  is  pitifiaL 
Just  a  mushroom  growth— unktnned,  unex- 
pected, not  faopfti  fcH*,  for  generations,  owning 
no  name  to  purify  and  honour  and  give  away 
when  he  is  dead.  His  mother,  at  work  to-day 
in  the  Olivw  plantations,  can  never  oomprebend 
why  ber  boy  is  famous ;  this  gift  of  God  to  bim 
means  nothing  to  her.  Nothing  to  bim,  either, 
which  is  saddest  of  all ;  be  is  nnoonsoious,  wears 
bis  crown  as  an  idiot  might.  Whose  &ult  is 
that  P   Deeper  than  davery  tbe  evil  lies. 

Mr.  Oliver  did  bia  duty  well  to  the  boy,  being 
an  observant  and  thorough^  kind  master.  Hie 
plantation  was  large,  heartaomc^  faced  tbe  sun, 
swarmed  with  little  bbick  urchins,  with  plenty 
to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do. 

All  that  Tom  required,  as  he  fattened  out  of 
baby  into  boyhood,  was  room  in  which  to  be 
warm,  on  the  grass  patch,  or  by  the  kitclien  fires, 
to  be  stupid,  fcbby,  sleepy, — kicked  and  petted 
alternately  by  tbe  otber  Wds.  He  had  a  habit 
of  crawhng  up  on  tbe  porches  and  verandahs  of 
the  mansion,  and  squatting  there  in  the  sun, 
waiting  for  a  kind  wont  or  touch  from  those  who 
went  in  and  out.  He  seldom  failed  to  receive  it. 
Southerners  know  nothing  of  the  pbysiealsbiva 
of  aver^on  with  which  even  mme  Abolitionista 
of  the  North  touch  the  negro :  so  Tmt,  throng 
bis  vei7  helplessness,  came  to  be  a  sort  of  pet 
in  tbe  family,  a  playmate,  ocoasionaify,  of  Mr. 
01iTn*8  own  infant  cbiUren.  Tbe  boy,  creeping 
about  day  after  day  in  the  bot  H|^t,  was  as  re- 
pugnant an  object  as  tbe  lizards  in  the  neig^. 
bouring  swamp,  and  promised  to  be  of  as  litUe 
use  to  W  master,  m  was  of  the  lowest  nejTo 
type,  from  which  only  field-bands  can  be  made, 
— <!oal-bla(^,  with  protruding  heels,  the  ape-jaw, 
blubber-lips  consiwitly  open,  tbe  sightless  eyeg 
closed,  and  the  liead  thrown  far  bock  on  the 
shoulders,  lying  on  the  hack,  in  fact,  a  habit 
which  he  still  retains,  and  which  adds  to  the  im- 
bedle  character  of  the  face.  Until  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  Tom  was  regarded  on  the  planta- 
tion as  an  idiot,  not  unjustly ;  for  at  tbe  present 
time  his  judgment  and  reason  rank  but  as  that  of 
a  child  iour  years  old.  He  showed  a  dog-like 
affiection  for  some  members  of  the  household —  , 
a  son  of  Mr.  Oliver's  especially — and  a  keen, 
nervous  sensitiveness  to  toe  slightest  blame  or  j 
praise  from  them, — possessed,  too,  a  low,  animal  ^ 
irritability  of  temper,  giving  way  to  inarticulate  | 
ydps  of  passion  when  provoked.  That  is  all,  so  , 
mr;  we  find  no  other  outgrowth  of  intellect  or 
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sool  from  the  bo^ ;  just  tlie  same  record  as  that 
of  thousands  of  imbecile  neero  children.  Qcae- 
ntions  of  heathendom  and  slavery  have  dredged 

I  the  inherited  brains  and  temperaments  of  such 
I  duldren  tolerably  clean  of  ail  traces  of  power 
''  or  purity, — palsied  the  brain,  bmtalisea  the 
j  nattue.  Tom  apparently  fared  no  better  than  his 
I;  feltovs. 

ij  It  was  not  until  1857  that  phenomenal  powers 
latent  in  the  ^K^J  were  suddenly  developed, 

i'  iriiicb  stamped  him  tbe  anomaly  he  is  to-day.. 

|i  One  night,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that 
jtxr,  Mr.  Oliver's  family  were  wakened  by  the 

II  simnd  of  mnsic  in  the  drawing-room, — not  onl; 
1 1  the  simple  airs,  bnt  the  most  dtfBcnlt  nercises 
I    nsnally  played  by  hia  daaghlers  were  r^wated 

I  again  and  again,  the  tonch  of  the  mnsicun  be- 
i  ing  timid,  but  singnlarly  true  and  delicate. 

I I  Going  down,  ther  foand  Tom,  who  had  been 
left  asleep  in  the  hall,  seated  at  tbe  piano,  in  an 

' '  ecstasy  of  delight,  breaking  oat  at  the  end  of 
l!  eadi  snccessftu  fagoe  into  shouts  of  langhter, 
.   kicking  his  heels  and  clapping  his  hands.  This 
was  the  first  time  be  had  touched  the  piano. 
|]  Naturally,  Tom  became  a  nine  days'  wonder  on 
'    the  plaob^ioo.   He  wu  brought  in  as  an  after- 
{    dinner's  amusement ;  Tisitors  asked  for  him  as 
the  show  of  the  place.    There  was  hardly  a 
realisation,  however,  in  the  minds  of  those  wlio 
heard  him  of  how  deep  the  cause  for  wonder 
1    hj..   The  planters'  wives  and  daagbters  of  the 
snghboarhood  were  not  people  wiio  would  be 
apt  to  comprehend  music  as  a  science,  or  use  it 
I    as  language ;  they  only  saw  in  the  little  negro, 
therefore^  a  remarkable  &cility  for  repeating 
the  airs  they  drammed  on  their  pianos— in  a 
different  manner  from  theirs^  it  is  true — which 
bewildered  them.   They  noticed,  too,  that,  how- 
'  ever  the  child's  fingen  fell  on  the  keys,  ca- 
'    dnujea  followed,  noken,  Arandering,  yet  of 
' '  startGiu:  beauty  and  pathos.    The  ^onse-oer- 
Tints,  looking  in  through  the  open  doors  at  the 
'    little  black  figure  perched  up  before  the  instm- 
mentf  while  unknown  wild  harmony  drilled 
tbiougfi  the  evening  air,  luul  a  better  conception 
of  him.   He  was  possessed;  some  ghost  spoke 
throng  him — ^which  is  a  fair  enoii^  definition 
of  rem  us  for  a  Geoi]gian  slave  to  offer. 

Mr.  Oliver  being  indulgent,  Tom  was  allowed 
:  to  have  constant  access  to  the  piano ;  in  truth, 
he  could  net  live  without  it ;  when  deprived  of 
saaac  now,  actual  pliyucal  debility  followed ;  the 
roawing  Something  had  found  its  food  at  last. 
No  attnnpt  was  made,  however,  to  give  him  any 
seieiitific  musical  teaching ;  nor — I  wish  it  dis- 
tioetlj  borne  in  mind — has  he  ever  at  any  time 
icectved  such  instrttctioiL 

^be  i^anter  hegm  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
cicalare  this  was  which  be  had  bought,  fleah  and 
soqL  fat  what  part  of  the  unsiglitiv  baby-car- 
eaae  bad  been  stowed  away  these  old  airs,  for- 
gotten by  every  one  else,  and  some  of  them 
sever  beaoti  fay  the  child  hut  once,  but  which  he 
now  TCprodiiccd,  every  note  intact,  and  with 
whatever  quirk  or  quiddity  of  style  belonged  to 
tbe  person  who  originally  had  snng  or  plajed 
tbem?   Stranger  stUl,  the  bumonies  which  he 


had  never  heard,  had  learned  from  no  man; 
tbe  sluggish  breath  of  the  old  house,  being  en- 
chanted, grew  into  quaint  and  delicate  whims  of 
music,  never  the  same,  changing  every  day. 
Never  glad :  uncertain,  sad  minors  alwa^fs,  vex- 
ing the  content  of  the  hearer, — one  inarticulate, 
unanswered  question  of  pain  in  all,  making  them 
one.  Even  tne  volgarest  listener  was  troubled, 
hardly  knowing  why, — ^how  sad  Tom's  music 
was !  At  last  the  time  came  when  tbe  door  was 
to  be  opened,  when  some  listener,  not  vulgar, 
recognismg  the  chUd  as  God  made  him,  induced 
his  master  to  remove  him  from  t^e  plantation. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  for  him :  the  world 
ought  not  to  be  cheated  of  this  pleasure — be- 
sides, the  money  tliat  coold  be  made !  So,  Mr. 
Oliver,  vrith  a  kmdiy  feeling  for  Torn,  proud,  too, 
of  this  agreeable  monster  which  his  plantation 
had  grown,  and  sensible  that  it  was  a  more 
firuitiul  source  of  revenue  than  tobacco-fields, 
set  out  vrith  tbe  boy,  literally  to  seek  their 
fortune. 

The  lirst  exhibition  of  him  was  given,  I  think, 
in  Savannah,  Gteorgia ;  thence  he  was  taken  to 
Charleston,  Bichmond ;  tbenoe,  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal oitiea  and  towns  in  the  Soathem  States. 

This  was  in  1858.  From  that  time  until  the 
present,  Tom  has  lived  constantly  an  onen  life, 
petted,  fSted,  his  real  talent  befogged  oy  exag- 
geration, and  so  pampered  and  coddled  that  one 
might  suppose  the  only  purpose  was  to  corrupt 
ana  wear  it  out.  For  these  reasons  this  state- 
ment is  purposely  guarded,  and  restricted  to 
plain  knovm  facts. 

No  sooner  had  Tom  been  brought  before  the 
public  than  tbe  pretensions  put  forward  by  his 
master  commanded  tlie  scrutiny  of  both  scientific 
and  musical  sceptics.  His  capacities  were  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  tests,  rortanately  for  tbe 
boy :  for,  so  tried,  harshly,  it  is  tru^  yet  skil- 
fuUy,  they  not  only  bore  the  trial,  but  acknow- 
ledged the  toQch  as  skilful ;  every  day  new 
powers  were  developed,  until  he  reached  his 
limit,  beyond  which  it  is  not  probable  be  will 
ever  pass.  That  limit,  however,  establishes  him 
as  an  anomaly  in  musical  science. 

Physically,  and  in  animal  temperament,  this 
negro  ranks  next  to  the  lowest  Guinea  type: 
with  strong  appetites  and  gross  bodilr  health — 
except  in  one  particular,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  In  the  every-day  apparent  in>- 
tellect,  in  reason  or  judgment,  he  is  but  one 
degree  above  an  idiot — incapable  of  eomprehend- 
ii^  tbe  simplest  conversation  on  ordinary  topics 
— amused  or  enraged  with  trifles,  such  as  would 
affect  a  child  of  tnree  years  old.  On  tbe  other 
sid^  his  affecUoos  are  alive^  even  vehement 
delicate  in  their  instinct  as  a  dog's  or  an  in- 
fant's ;  he  wilt  detect  the  step  of  any  one  dear 
to  him,  in  a  crowd,  and  will  hurst  into  tears,  if 
not  kindly  spoken  to. 

His  memory  is  so  accurate  that  he  can  repeat, 
without  the  loss  of  a  syllable,  a  discourse  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  of  which  he  does  not 
understand  a  word.  Songs,  too,  in  French  or 
German,  after  a  singrle  hearing,  he  renders  not 
only  literally  in  words,  but  in  notes,  stjle,  and 
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expression.  HIa  voice,  however,  b  discordant, 
and  of  small  compass. 

la  music,  this  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  bom 
blind,  utterly  waorant  of  a  note,  ignorant  of 
every  phase  of  soiled  musical  science,  in- 
terprets severely  classical  composers  with  a 
clearness  of  conception  ia  which  he  excels, 
and  a  skill  in  mechanism  equal  to  our  secoud- 
rate  artists.  His  concerts  usually  include  any 
themes  selected  by  the  audience,  from  the  higher 
grades  of  Italian  or  Grerman  opera.  His  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  music,  as  a  pro- 
phetic or  historical  voice  which  few  aoids  ntter, 
and  fewer  understand,  ia  dear  and  rivid :  he 
renders  it  thus,  with  whatever  mastery  of  the 
mere  material  part  he  may  possess,  migering, 
dramatic  effects,  and  so  forth;  these  are  but 
means  to  him,  not  an  end,  as  whh  most  artists. 
One  could  fancy  that  Tora  was  never  traitor  to 
the  intent  or  soul  of  the  theme.  What  God  or 
the  Devil  meimt  to  say  by  this  or  that  harmony, 
what  the  soul  of  one  man  cried  aloud  to  another 
in  it,  this  boy  knows,  and  is  to  that  a  faithful 
witness.  His  deaf  uniastructed  soul  has  never 
been  tampered  with  by  art-critics  who  know  the 
body  well  enough  of  music,  but  notliing  of  the 
living  creature  witliin.  The  world  is  full  of 
these  vulgar  souls  that  palter  with  eternal  Na- 
ture and  the  eternal  Arts,  blind  to  tlie  Word 
who  dwells  among  us  therein.  Tom,  or  the 
demon  in  Tom,  is  not  one  of  them. 

With  regard  to  his  command  of  the  instru- 
ment, two  points  have  been  especially  noted  by 
musicians :  the  unusual  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  tours  de  force  in  his  playing,  and  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  his  maimer  of  touch.  For 
example,  in  a  progression  of  augmented  chords, 
his  mode  of  fingering  is  invariably  that  of  the 
schools :  not  that  wnicli  would  seem  most  na- 
tural to  a  blind  child,  never  taught  to  place  a 
6nger.  Even  when  seated  with  his  "  back  to 
the  piano,"  and  made  to  play  in  that  position  ^a 
favourite  feat  in  his  couccrtsX  the  touch  is 
always  scientifically  accurate. 

The  peculiar  power  which  Tom  pomeases, 
however,  is  one  which  requirea  no  soieutific 
knowledra  of  music  in  his  audiences  to  appre- 
ciate, r laced  at  the  inatroment  with  any  mu- 
sician, he  plays  a  perfect  bass  accompaniment 
to  the  treble  of  music  heard  for  (he  fint  time  at 
h  plagi.  Then,  taking  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
other  performer,  he  instantly  gives  tbe  entire 
piece,  mtact  in  brilliancy  and  symmetry,  not  a 
note  lost  or  misplaced.  The  selections  of  music 
by  which  this  power  of  Tom's  was  tested,  two 
years  ago,  were  sometimes  fourteen  and  sixteen 
pages  ID  length ;  on  one  occasion,  at  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  White  House,  aftei-  a  long  concert, 
he  was  tried  with  two  pieces;  one,  thirteen; 
the  other,  twenty  pages  long;  and  was  suc- 
cessful. 

We  know  of  no  parallel  case  to  this  in  musical 
hiiitorv.  Grimm  tells  us,  as  one  of  the  most 
rcmaraable  Dianifestations  of  Mozart's  infant 
genius,  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  required 
to  give  an  accompaniment  to  an  aria  which 
ho  had  never  heaiu  before,  and  without  notes. 


There  were  false  accords  in  the  lirst  attempt,  he 

acknowledged ;  but  the  second  was  pure.  When 
tlie  music  to  which  Tom  plays  secondo  is  atiictly 
classical,  he  sometimes  balks  for  an  instant  in 
passages ;  to  do  otherwise  would  argue  a  crea- 
tive power  equal  to  that  of  the  master  com- 
posers ;  but  when  any  chordant  harmony  runs 
through  it  (on  which  tiie  glowing  negro  soul 
can  seize,  you  know),  there  are  no  "false  ac- 
cords," as  with  the  infant  Mozart.  I  wish  to 
draw  especial  attention  to  tliis  power  of  the 
boy,  not  only  because  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unmatched  in  the  development  of  any  musical 
talent,  but  because,  considered  in  the  contest  of 
his  entire  intellectual  atructure,  it  involves  a 
curious  problem.  The  mere  repetition  of  music 
heard  but  once,  even  when,  as  m  Tom's  case,  it 
is  given  with  such  incredible  fidelity,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  demands  only  a  command  of 
mechanical  slull,  and  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  power  of  memory  ;  but  to  play  secondo  to 
music  never  heard  or  seen,  infers  the  compre- 
liension  of  the  full  drift  of  the  symphony  in 
its  current, — a  capacity  to  create,  in  short.  Tet 
such  attempts  as  Tom  lias  made  to  dictate  music 
for  publication  do  not  sustain  any  such  infer- 
ence. They  are  only  a  few  lijjiit  marches, 
galops,  and  the  like,  simple  and  plaintive  enough, 
but  with  easik  detected  traces  of  remembered 
harmonica,  very  different  from  the  strange, 
weird  improvisauons  of  every  day ;  one  would 
fancy  that  the  mere  attempt  to  brine  this  mys- 
terious genius  within  liim  in  faodi^  presence 
before  the  outer  world,  woke,  too,  the  idiotic 
uature  to  utter  its  reproachful,  unable  cry.  Kor 
is  this  the  only  bar  by  which  poor  Tom's  soul  is 
put  in  mind  of  its  foul  prison.  After  any  too 
prolonged  effort,  such  as  those  I  have  alluded 
Lo,  his  whole  bodily  frame  gives  way,  and  a 
completo  exhaustion  of  the  brain  follows,  ac- 
companied with  epileptic  spasms.  Tlie  trial  at 
the  White  House,  mentioned  before,  was  suc- 
cessful, but  was  followed  by  days  of  illness. 

Being  a  slave,  Tomnever  was  taken  into  a  Free 
State ;  for  the  same  reason  his  master  refused 
advantageous  offers  from  European  managers. 
The  highest  points  North  in  which  liis  concerts 
were  given,  were  Baltimore  and  the  upper 
Virginia  towns.  I  heard  him  some  time  in  1860. 
He  remained  a  week  or  two  in  the  town,  playing 
every  night.  The  concerts  were  unique  enough. 
They  were  given  in  a  great  barn  of  a  room, 
gaudy  with  hot  soot,  stained  frescoes,  chandeliers, 
and  walls  splotched  with  gilt.  The  audience  was 
large,  always ;  such  as  a  provincial  town  affords. 
Not  the  purest  bench  of  musical  criticism  before 
which  to  bring  poor  Tom  !  Beaux  and  belles, 
siftings  of  old  country  families,  whose  grand- 
fathers trapped  and  traded  and  marriea  with 
the  Indians, — the  savage  thickening  of  whose 
blood  told  itself  in  high  cheek-bones,  fiasliing 
jewellery,  cliampagne-huibing,  a  conipreheusiou 
of  the  totn-tom  music  of  scliottisches  and  polkas ; 
money-made  men  and  their  wives,  cooped  up  by 
respectability;  taking  concerts  when  they  were 
given  ill  town,  taking  the  White  Sulphur  or 
Cape  May  in  summer,  toJung  beef  for  dinner. 
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taking  tlie  pork-trade  in  winter, — toute  la  vie  en 

I  programme;  the  debris  of  a  town,  the  roughs, 
the  bojs,  school-children.  Tlie  sta^e  vas  broad, 
plauked,  with  a  drop-curtain  beliind, — subject, 

j   the  Doge  marrving  the  sea,  I  believe ;  in  front, 

I I  a  piano  and  ctiair.  Presently,  Mr.  Oliver,  a 
j  well-natured  looking  man  (one  thouclit  of  that), 
I  came  forward,  leading  and  coaxing  uong  a  little 
.  biacic  boj  dmsed  in  white  liaeo,  a  little  black 
I  boj  somewhat  fat  and  stubborn  in  build.  Tom 
I   was  not  in  a  sood  humour  that  night;  the 

eTening  before,  he  had  refused  to  play  altogether ; 
'  so  his  master  pmpired  anxiously  before  he  could 
1   get  him  placed  in  rule  before  the  audience,  and 

I  repeat  his  own  little  speech,  which  sounded  like 
i|  a  Georjpa  after-dinner  gossip.  The  bofs  head, 
'  as  I  said,  rested  on  his  back,  his  mouth  wide 
. '  open  constantly ;  his  great  blubber  lips  and 
1'  shining  teeth,  therefore,  were  all  jou  saw  when 
I'   he  faced  jou.   He  required  to  be  petted  and 

I I  bought,  like  nuy  other  weak-minded  child.  The 
1 1   concert  was  a  mixture  of  music,  whining,  coax- 
ing, and  promised  candy  and  cake. 

i'       tie  seated  himself  at  last  before  the  piano,  a 

I  fall  half  yard  distant,  stretching  out  his  arms 
foil  length,  like  an  ape  clawing  for  food ;  Ids 

I I  feet,  wwn  not  on  the  pedab,  twisting  ineea- 
sanUj,  he  answering  some  joke  of  his  master's 

i    with  a  load  "Yha!  yha!"   Nothing  indexes 
\  the  brain  like  the  laugh ;  this  was  idiotic. 
,i      "Now,  Tom,  boy,  something  we  like  from 
I  Venii." 

I '      The  bead  fell  further  back,  the  claws  began 
I  to  work,  and  those  of  the  composer's  harmonies 
which  you  would  hare  chosen  as  the  purest  ex- 
I  ponenta  of  passion  began  to  float  through  the 
'   lown.    Selections  from  Weber,  Beetiioven,  and 
j'  othors  whom  I  hare  forgotten,  followed.  At 
'  the  close  of  each  piece,  Tom,  without  waiting 
.  ,  forthe  audience,  would  applaud  himself  violently, 
kicking,  pounding  his  hands  tt^ether,  turning 
always  to  his  master  for  the  approring  pat  on 
'  the  bead.   Songs,  recitationa  such  as  I  have  de- 
'   aeribed,  filled  up  the  first  part  of  the  evening ; 

then  a  nniseian  from  the  audience  vent  up  on 
'  the  ata^  to  put  the  hoy's  powers  to  tlie  final 
test.     Sotigs  and  intricate  symphonies  were 
given,  which  it  was  most  improbable  the  boy 
co\il(l  erer  have  heard ;  he  remuned  standmg, 
utterly  motionless,  until  they  were  finished,  and 
;  for  a  moment  or  two  after ;  then,  seating  him- 
sdf,  gave  them  without  the  break  of  a  note. 
..  Others  followed,  more  difficult,  in  which  he 
I   ^yed  the  bass  accompaniment  in  tlie  manner  I 
Bare  described,  repeating  instantly  the  treble. 
-  Tue  child  h>oked  dull  and  wearied  during  this 
'  part  of  the  trial,  and  his  roaster  perceinng  it, 
aanoimced  the  exhibition  closed,  when  the  mu- 
.  lieiaa  (who  was  a  citizen  of  the  town,  by  the 
Mtr)  drew  oat  a  ihiek  roll  of  score,  whicti  he 
explained  to  be  a  fantasia  of  his  own  composi- 
tiofl,  never  published. 

"  Hit  it  was  impossible  the  boy  could  have 
heard ;  there  could  be  no  trick  of  memory  in 
Ubs,  and  on  this  trial,"  triumphantly,  "  Tom 
would  fail" 
The  nanuaorpit  was  some  fourteen  pages 


long, — variations  on  an  inanimate  theme.  Mr. 
Oliver  refused  to  submit  (he  boy's  brain  to  so 

cruel  a  test ;  some  of  the  audience  even  inter-  ' 

fered,  but  the  musician  insisted,  and  took  his  I 

place.    Tom  sat  beside  him, — his  head  rolling  1 

nervously  from  side  to  aide, — struck  the  opening  j 

cadence,  and  then  from  the  first  note  to  the  last,  | 
gave  the  secondo  triumphantly.  Jumping  up,  he 

fairly  shoved  the  man  from  his  seat,  and  pro-  i| 

ceeded  to  play  the  treble  with  more  brilliancy  and  I  j 

power  than  its  composer.   When  he  struck  the  |j 

last  octare,  be  sprang  up,  yelling  with  delight.  |j 

"Urn's  got  him,  massa!  urn's  got  htm!"  jj 

cheering  and  rolling  about  the  stage.  | 

The  cheers  of  tbe  audience — for  the  boys  |' 

especially  did  not  wait  to  clap— excited  him  jj 

the  more.    It  was  an  hour  before  his  master  l( 

could  quiet  his  hysteric  agitation.  11 

That  feature  of  the  concerts  which  was  the  | ! 

most  painful,  I  have  not  touched  upon.   The  1 1 

moments  when  his  master  was  talking,  and  Tom  j  j 

was  left  to  himself,  when  a  weary  despair  seemed  I  i 

to  settle  down  on  the  distorted  faoe,  and  the  ! 

stubby  little  black  fingers,  wandering  over  the  [ 
keys,  spoke  for  Tom's  own  caged  soul  within. 

Never  by  any  chance,  a  merry,  childish  laugh  of  1 1 

mnsic  in  the  broken  cadences;  tender  or  wild,  |i 

a  defiant  outcry,  a  tired  sigh  breaking  down  \[ 

into  silence~waatever  wearied  voice  it  took,  the  i 

same  bitter,  liopeless  soul  spoke  through  lUl.  j! 

"Bless  me,  even  me,  also,  O  my  Patner  !'*  {| 

A  something  that  took  all  the  pain  and  pathos  | ' 

of  tbc  world  into  its  weak,  pitiful  cry.  i' 

Some  beautiful  caged  spirit,  one  could  not  j; 

but  know,  struggled  lor  breath  under  that  brutal  i ' 

form  and  idioho  brain.   I  wonder  when  it  will  !' 

be  free !   Not  in  this  life ;  the  bars  are  too  1 

heavy.  But  fdo  you  hate  the  moral  to  a  story  ?)  j 

in  your  own  bade  alley  there  are  spirits  as  beau-  {: 

tiful,  caged  in  forms  as  bestial,  that  you  could  j  [ 

set  free  if  you  would.  Don't  call  it  bad  taste  {, 
in  me  to  speak  for  tliem.   You  know  Uiey  are 

more  to  be  pitied  than  Tom — for  they  are  dumb.  \ 

THE  STORY  OF  MAJOR  STRANGE. 

WAYS.  I 

A  TBRT  extraordinary  criminal  investigation  | 

took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtlij  of  ' 

which  the  chief  facts  have  been  handed  down  in  !| 

the  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  iv.).    In  the  fol-  ;| 

lowing  narrative  we  have  kept  strictly  to  the  |j 

circumstanoes  of  the  case :  [ : 

An  old  oak-panelled  room — dusky,  yet  lustrous 
— rises  before  our  sight  out  of  the  darkness  of 
more  than  two  centuries  a^.  A  sense^  of  far- 
reaching  silence  oat  of  doors  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  house  to  which  this  room  belongs  is 
situated  somewhere  in  the  country;  and  the 
fire-arms,  whips,  cudgels,  foxes*  beads,  and  stags' 
antlers,  suspended  over  the  mantelpiece,  tend  to 
confirm  the  impression  thus  produced.  Huge, 
sohd  logs  of  wood,  which  have  burned  to  an 
intense  red,  fill  the  great  ^p  of  the  fireplace ; 
and  from  the  centre  of  this  sleepy  brightness 
comes,  every  now  and  thai,  when  some  of  the 

niQili7or|J;^ 
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smaller  lo^  tumble  tc^ther  noiseleasly,  scat- 
tering their  mj  and  stealthy  ashes  underneath, 
a  sadden  shaft  of  flanoe,  which  seems  to  lift  the 
darkuess  of  the  room  like  a  hearr  pall,  and, 

I  before  it  dies  away,  is  reflected  all  down  the 
panels  of  tlie  opposite  side,  as  in  a  row  of  sha- 

i    dovy  mirrors. 

■  In  the  silence  of  this  cbambra',  thus  rendered 
dimly  visible,  two  persons  are  sitting — a  brother 
and  a  sister.  The  man,  Major  Stranoewaysj  is 
a  rough  soldier,  who  has  now  settled  dowa  to 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  fanning  some  land 
left  him  by  his  father,  of  whose  will  the  major's 
sister,  being  the  elder  of  the  two,  is  executrix. 
Hitherto  facy  bare  lired  togetiier  haf)pi]y ;  but, 

I  as  we  obsenre  them  now,  in  the  flootoating  light 
of  the  Sie,  we  see  tfasit  tliere  is  some  quarrel 
between  them.  The  aspect  of  the  man  is  wild 
and  threatooing ;  that  of  the  woman,  quiet  and 
subdued — somewhat  alarmed  indeed,  but  firm. 
Presently,  their  conversation,  wbidi  has  been 
broken  off  for  a  time,  is  resumed ;  and  then  we 

I  gatlier  tliat  the  sister  has  consented  to  marry  a 
certain  Mr.  fusaell,  a  lawyer,  and  that  the 
brother  disapproves  of  the  match<   He  is  loud 

;    and  coarse  in  his  language,  taking  no  heed  of 

j  what  is  due  to  the  susoeptibihty  of  a  woman's 
mind ;  but  on  the  face  of  that  woman  we  see 
written  the  records  of  a  love  which  cannot 
fidter,  and  which  knows  it  most  not  jieM.  We 
behold  the  violent  and  fiery  man  writfaing  in  his 

I  passion,  as  thovgh  be  wete  an  »goaj  to  Einself, 
and  the  woman  remaininK  calm  and  steadfast, 
because  she  knows  that  sob  is  trae. 

I       He  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  break 

I  her  engagement;  in  vain.  At  length  he 
rises  from  bis  seat,  and  declares  with  an  oath 
that,  if  ever  his  sister  marries  Mr.  Fussell,  he 

I  will  kill  bim,  either  in  his  chamber  or  elsewhere. 
A  look  of  speechless  horror  comes  upon  the  face 

'  of  the  sister,  and  contrasts,  in  its  stillness  and 
rigidity,  with  the  fluctuating  passions  which 

r"  kte  the  features  of  the  mm;  and,  as  we 
ce  alternately  at  both,  a  dimness  passes  over 
j    ttie  scene,  and  it  has  vanished. 

Some  months  elapse  before  we  s^n.  see  the 
principal  figures  in  this  drama.  The  brother 
and  sister  luve  parted,  and  in  bo  doing  have  dia- 
a^eed  about  the  division  of  their  proptttr.  Hie 
sister  is  by  thb  time  married ;  and  Hr.  Pnsaell, 
her  husband,  has,  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
I  agreements,  entered  into  law  proeeedbigs  i^^ainst 
Stran^ways.  The  former  has  come  up  to  Lon- 
j  dou,  m  order  to  attend  pcrsomdly  to  tlie  litiga- 
tions ;  and,  like  his  shadow,  Straugeways  follows 
him. 

Another  room  rises  to  our  sight — a  town  room, 
as  we  infer  from  its  din^iness,  and  from  the 
:  noise  of  the  ^reat  city's  Hie  which  falls  upcMi  our 
ears.  In  this  room  we  behold  the  lawyer,  Fus. 
sell,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers.  He 
has  pen  and  ink  before  him,  and  is  continually 
making  notes,  and  turning  over,  in  an  anxious 
and  thoughtful  vny,  the  documenta  that  lie 
scattered  about.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  oecu- 
pition  that,  although  the  table  at  which  he  ails 
u  dose  agiuttat  iba  window,  he  never  glances 


out :  otherwise,  he  might  perhaps  observe  that 
lialf-sbrouded  figure  at  the  window  of  the  house 
immediately  opposite  ;  for  the  street  (like  almost 
all  London  streets  at  that  penod,  the  Great  Fire 
not  having  yet  come  to  clear  the  way  for  amore 
modem  style  of  building)  is  very  narrow,  and  it 
is  no  difficult  task  for  a  man  to  look  from  his 
own  casement  into  tlie  dark,  cave-like  rooms  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  with  their  winkmg 
little  lattice-windows,  glancing  like  evil  eyes 
below  the  overhanging  brows  of  the  upper 
stories.  Not  that  the  figure  is  very  conspicuous ; 
for  it  lurks  to  a  great  degree  behind  the  curtains, 
and  is  evidently  not  there  for  publicity.  Beyond 
saying  that  the  form  ia  that  of  a  man,  the  nuut 
intimate  friend  could  not  venture  an  opinion; 
for  Uie  whole  face,  as  well  as  mooh  of  the  bo^y, 
is  bidden  by  the  curtain.  But,  whatever  he  may 
he,  one  cannot  look  long  at  him,  in  his  muffled 
olMcurity,  without  a  feeling;  of  horror— the 
whole  aspect  is  so  crouching,  cat-like,  and 
deadly. 

The  lawyer,  however,  sees  nothing  of  this. 
He  is  deep  in  his  papers,  thinking  of  his  fierce 
brother-ui-law,  Stnm^ways,  and  planning  how 
he  shall  defeat  his  claims.  Very  profound  ia  be 
in  these  matters,  bis  whole  intellectual  exist- 
ence being  quite  absorbed  in  their  contempla- 
tion. To  him,  at  the  present  moment,  there  ia 
nothing  else  in  all  this  boundless  muTerse 
worthy  of  meditation ;  and  vet  he  is  standing 
on  the  very  brink  of  that  aby^  into  which  all 
such  temporacy  artaii|;ement3  are  bemg  con- 
tinually swept,  and  reduced  to  naught.  For 
does  not  the  obscure  figure  opposite  keep  fatal 
watch  on  him  F 

Nevertheless,  temporary  artmigements  mnst 
be  attended  to,  in  this  temporary  state  of  being ; 
so  the  lawyer  works  on. 

Suddenly  there  is  the  report  of  a  musket ;  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  window  beneath  which  Mr. 
Fussell  is  sitting  is  shattered ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  lawyer  falls  back  from  his  chair, 
with  two  deatli-wounds  from  two  bullets  through 
his  body.  The  teim)orary  arranfj;ements  are  at 
an  end  with  Aim.  Looking  instinotivelj  to  the 
window  of  the  opposite  bouse,  we  see  the  grey 
smoke  curling  lasily  away  from  there.  But  the 
figure  of  the  shrouded  man  has  vaniahe^  like  a 
]^te  fulfilled. 

The  murder  makes  a  great  sensation  all  orar 
town,  and  everybody  is  wondering  how  it  can 
have  been  committed,  and  who  can  be  the 
assassin.  Poor  Mrs.  Fussell  has  a  double  grief 
to  bear :  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  the  sus- 
picions which  in  her  mind  cannot  fail  to  attach 
tliemselves  to  her  brother.  These  suspicioas 
getting  abroad,  Strau^ways  is  arrested ;  out,  as 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  against  him,  some 
must  be  sought.  The  magistrates  of  those  dajs 
are  no  flippant  scofl'ers  at  what  irreverend  wits 
are  wont  to  call  the  lingering  superstitions  of  the 
dark  ages.  They  are  not  infected  with  the  ^iiit 
of  an  audacious  philosophy.  They  are^  Be»m, 
elderly,  retrospective  men ;  fond  of  whatisnsed 
on  authoritv  and  piescripMon ;  full  of  areligioaa 
veneration  for  their  great-grandfathers.  Amethod 
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of  obtainiog  indubitable  testimon;  is  iu  their 

power,  and  thej  viQ  make  use  of  it.  Let  tlie 
'  piiaoner,  on  tlie  day  of  the  inquest,  be  ooQTeyed 
,  to  the  room  There  the  bodylies ;  and  let  liim  be 
.  made  to  take  his  dead  brotlier-in-lav  by  the  hand, 
>'  and  to  toudi  his  iroxmds ;  for,  according  to  an 

old  Ofuuion,  there  arc  certain  pArticles  belotiging 
'    to  our  mortal  frame  vhicli,  "  nrhen  hurried  from 

ike  actiona  of  vitality  by  a  violent  death,  do,  as 
*  endearourin^  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  fly  in  the 

I  lace  of  the  mardeter,  and,  though  in  such  minute 
parts  as  are  too  subtle  for  the  observation  of 

'   seme,  keep  still  hovering  about  him,  and,  when 

I I  bo  ia  brought  to  toudi  the  murdered  body  which 
'I   was  their  former  habitation,  by  the  motion  of 

ay n  path;  call  from  Uie  sally-ports  of  life  some 
cn  those  parts  of  life  which  yet  remain  within 
it:***  the  resnlt  being  that  the  wounds  will 
oomiaence  Ueeding  anesh.  Therefore  let  the 
fffiaooa:  be  taken  under  a  strong  guard  before 
the  bcHLOurable  coroner  and  jurymen. 

' .      Again  we  stand  in  the  room  where  li£r.  Fussell 

' '  was  murdered.  The  dead  body  lies,  covered  with 
«  white  sheet,  «pon  a  table ;  and  the  jurymen, 
who  han  just  Deen  viewing  it,  are  standing 
zoaad.  To  them  alters  l&jor  Stran^evays, 
kandon&d  and  guarded,  and  is  stnuebtway 
ordoed,  ia  tiie  name  of  the  lav,  to  take  the 
corpse  bv  the  hand,  and  to  touch  the  wounds. 
The  (dotti  ia  thrown  back,  and  he  does  so — with 
a  TisiUe  Judder,  as  they  all  think,  passing  over 

,    his  whole  frame ;  but  the  blood  about  the  ragged 

i\  buUet-holea  has  grown  thick  and  black,  and  it 
does  not  start  to  saddui  redness,  nor  flow  forth 
to  meet  the  manacled  hand  that  rests  upon  it. 
To  the  ooafusion  of  all  great-grandfathers,  and 
the  diaeomEture  of  hereditary  wisdom,  the  ex- 
,   periment  ia  a  manifeat  failure;  unless,  indeed, 

'    the  pxisaner  should  in  iact  be  innocent.  But, 
'   although  all  pce&ent  would  have  hailed  the 
nwcess  of  the  attempt  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  man's  guilt,  thej  will  not  accept  its  failure 
«B  say  si^fif  theeontrai;.   So  Strangeways  is 

'  led  into  M  a^jotning  chamber,  to  be  present 
diaiBg  the  ioanest. .  His  face  is  very  pale  and 
grav^  and  his  lipa  are  very  white ;  but  taere  is  a 
certain  oonfidenoe  in  his  manuer,  which  did  not 
ai^  when  he  was  brought  in,  and  which  is 
probably  induced  by  the  negative  result  of  the 
ordeai  he  has  just  passed  through. 

Befove  any  witnesses  are  called,  and  before 
the  coort  adjouma  to  the  inquest-ro^m,  the 
laremma  of  tiie  jury  stands  up,  and  says  he  has 
a  nopDsal  to  make ;  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  gunamiths'  shops  in  Ijondon  and  the 
soborbe  should  be  viaited,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taiuiif  what  moikets  had  been  lent  or  sold  on 
the  day  of  the  murder,  as  a  doe  might  thus 
ponMj  be  obtaioed,  bj  which  the  pe^tetrator 
idgbt  M  dtseorered.  Thereupon  one  of  the 
wnnn,  who  is  himself  a  gunsmith — a  Mr. 
BDUDwaT~observes :  "  Gentlemen,  the  thing  is 

■   not  to  be  done  with  any  amount  of  diligence, 

*  Accoant  of  the  cue  tn  tha  Harieion  Hiseellany. 
ITnii,  ia  hia  NaUral  Hutoiy  (Ceutuiy  X.,  par. 
f  rtiiin  tbe  iaae  oplaioo,  appaieDtly  with  aone 
of  belief  in  Us  tnith. 


on  account  of  the  great  number  of  my  trade 
in  and  about  London.   Besides,  several  may  i 
have  lent  guns  on  that  day,  and  yet  not  to  i 
the  murderer  of  Mr.  Fussell.   Indeed,  I  mjsdf  i 
lent  one,  though  I  do  not  know  to  whom." 

Here  the  coroner  interposes  :   "Let  the  ■ 
musket  which  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  pos- 
session when  he  was  taken  be  produced,  and 
shown  to  Mr.  HoUoway.*'  The  weapon  is  brought 
forward,  and  handed  to  the  gunsmith,  ^lo  eza> 
mines  it  closely.   By  the  L^rd,  he  thinks  he 
recognises  it !   Tes,  lie  is  now  very  sure  that  \ 
he  does,  by  reason  of  a  certain  mark  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  other  guns  in  his  shop.  Be* 
yond  a  doubt,  this  is  the  very  musket  he  lent  ' 
on  the  morniog  of  the  murder:  he  can  swear 
to  it. 

He  lays  it  down  with  an  expression  of  awe  | 
and  wonder,  wliich  passes  from  face  to  face  of  '  \ 
every  one  in  the  room.  And  while  they  are  ;  ] 
gazing  at  each  other  ailently,  they  hear  the  pri-  j ! 
soner,  in  a  loud,  strange  voice,  exclaiming  mim  ' 
the  inner  chamber  tliat  the  hand  of  God  is  in  j 
the  matter,  and  that  he  is  guilty.       ^  { 

The  room  grows  indistinct  to  our  sight ;  the 
coroner,  jurymen,  and  constables  (obbged  to  ' 
acknowledge,  mentally^  that  their  areat-grand-  I 
fathus  mi^it  possibly  in  some  snudlmatters  be  ; 
in  the  wrong),  pass  from  the  scene,  and  tbe  | 
scene  itself  is  changed. 

For  nowwe  behold  Major  Strangeways  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailev,  this  84th  of  i 
February,  1659.   He  is  charged  with  murder, 
and,  on  being  requured  to  plead,  replies  that  he  i 
will  do  so  only  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  ' 
die  the  same  death  as  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  | 
event  of  bis  bemg  found  guilty ;  but  that,  if  this  ' 
be  refused,  he  will  refram  ^om  pleading,  and 
thus,  according  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  pre- 
serve his  estates,  to  bestow  them  upon  his  friends, 
instead  of  suffering  them  to  pass  to  the  Crown. 
However,  the  law  in  those  days  was  not  to  be 
lightly  balked  of  anything  it  might  consider  its 
due.   It  dealt  much  in  revenge  and  torture ; 
was  not  calm  and  dignified,  but  irritable,  petu-  ! 
lant,  full  of  perpetual  references  to  brute  violence 
and  rage.   Does  the  prisoner  persist  in  his  de- 
termination F   Yea,  then,  since  he  is  so  hardy, 
there  is  a  way  of  trying  his  fortitude,  of  which 
he  shall  not  lack  a  specimen.   The  wisdoai  of  i 
the  before-mentioned  ancestors  is  again  brought  ' 
into  operation,  for  they  have  happily  transmitted  j 
to  their  posterity,  as  to  children  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  a  mode  of  punishing 
such  BtiS-necked  criminals.   Hearken  to  the  1 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynn: 

"  The  prisoner  shall  be  pat  into  a  mean  iiouse, 
stopped  irom  any  light,  and  be  laid  upun  his 
bacl4  vith  his  body  bare;  and  his  arms  shall  be 
stretched  forth  with  a  cord,  the  one  to  tlie  one 
side,  tlie  other  to  the  other  side,  of  the  prison, 
and  in  like  manner  shall  his  legs  be  used ;  and 
upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron  and 
stone  as  he  can  hear,  and  more ;  and  the  first 
day  shall  he  have  three  morsels  of  burlcy-btead, 
and  the  next  shall  he  drink  thrice  of  the  water 
in  the  next  channel  to  tbe  prison-door,  but  no 
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apriog  or  foantain  water:  and  this  shall  be  his 
puDisTiinent  till  he  die." 

How  now?  Does  lie  fatter?  Will  he  plead? 
No,  He  answers  thejnd^withalookof  aollen 
pride  and  resolution,  and  is  borne  away. 

Another  change  of  scene,  and  we  stand,  a  few 
mominffs  later,  in  the  Old  Bailej  Press  Yard, 
so  called  from  its  being  the  place  where  refrac- 
tory criminals  nsed  to  be  subjected  to  the 
terrible  peine  forte  et  dure — "  tne  strong  and 
hard  pain."*  Several  persons  are  standing  about 
this  dismai  yard,  closed  in  by  high  prison  walls, 
from  which  the  narrow  strip_  of  sky  above  looks 
alien  and  far  off.  The  aheiiffs  are  here,  in  all 
the  solemnity  of  their  robes  and  chains ;  for  the 
work  of  torture,  as  by  law  eatablisbed,  must  he 
conducted  ceremoniously.  Some  officers  from 
the  adjacent  Newgate  are  here  also ;  as  well  as 
three  or  four  gentlemen  in  deep  black  clothes, 
who  support  another  gentleman  in  their  midst. 
These  latter  are  Major  Strangeways  and  his 
friends,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heinousness 
of  the  criminal's  offence,  have  gathered  round 
him  in  this  last  bitter  trial,  ana  will  not  desert 
him  in  liis  agonies.  From  them  he  is  delivered 
to  the  sheriffs,  who  conduct  him  to  a  dungeon 
on  one  side  of  the  yard,  his  friends  following 
closely.  In  the  obscure  light  of  this  cell  we  see 
a  heavT  wooden  framework,  of  a  triangalar 
shape,  lying  upon  the  floor;  and  beside  it  are 
several  iron  weights. 

We  now  hear  one  of  the  sheriffs  speaking : 
"If  the  prisoner  baa  any  arrangements  to  make, 
or  wishes  to  go  through  any  devotions,  he  must 
do  so  quickly,  for  the  time  is  growing  short." 
He  answers  that  he  wishes  to  say  his  prayers, 
and  he  requests  his  friends  to  jom  liim. 
Presently,  a  murmur  of  subdued  voices  is  heard 
in  that  stony  place;  and  then,  after  a  brief 
pause,  the  criminal  says  that  he  is  ready.  At 
the  same  moment  he  takes  off  a  long  mourning 
cloak,  and  exhibits  himself  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  white  garment,  which,  answering  to 
his  colourless  face  and  lips,  gives  him  a  solemn, 
almost  spectral,  appearance.  But  otherwise  be 
is  altered  for  the  better.  His  violence  has  given 
place  to  a  quiet  and  grave  bearing,  and  bis  eyes 
have  something  of  the  prophetic  grandeur  of 
death. 

The  terrible  instrument  (purposelyconstmcted 
with  a  view  to  pressing  on  tue  re^on  of  the  heart, 
and  so  expediting  death,  for  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  severity  of  the  sentence  is  miti- 
gated) is  now  placed  on  the  breast  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  signal  previously  agreed  to  for 
laying  on  the  weights  is  given.  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul !" 

Turn  away  your  heads,  for  this  is  no  fit  sight 
for  human  eyes !  Has  no  one  got  a  sheet  to 
throw  over  that  face  which  passes  from  white 
to  bhck  so  quickly,  and  changea  every  minnte  ? 
Lay  on  more  weights,  that  he  may  die  the 
sooner !   These  are  too  light.   More  weights ! 


*  This  form  of  torture,  with  sum  mitigations, 
continued  in  use  until  neu  the  middle  of  Isut 
ceoluty. 


There  are  no  more  weights  to  he  bad.  The 
sufferer  is  a  strong  man,  wno  fights  a  desperate 
fight  with  death,  and  can  bear  more  than  most 
persons.  In  this  extremity,  his  friends  mount 
upon  the  press,  and  add  their  own  weight  to  the 
wood  and  iron;  averting  their  ^ces  from  iu 
face,  and  remaining  there  for  several  minutes. 

Dnoiigh !    All  is  over.    Gentlemen,  you  may 
stand  down.  Officers,  remove  the  press,  and  tlw, 
thing  that  lies  beneath  it;  for  the  heart  of  Major 
Strangewa_ys  is  crushed,  and  the  wisdom  oi  oar 
ancestors  is  once  more  apparent. 

THE  GIRL  mOU  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

What  have  we  to  show  for  the  thirty  thonsand 
a  year  spent  on  the  teaching  of  the  yonng  in 
workhouses  F  Instruction  without  education. 
Next  to  nothing  in  the  case  of  boys.  Worse 
than  nothing  in  the  case  of  girls.    There  the 

firlsare— not  youngcriminals  as  in  a  reformatory, 
ut  simply  destitute  of  means,  and  dependent 

Xn  those  who  undertake  to  t^ch  them  how  in 
r  years  they  may  earn  bread  for  themselves 
and  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  These  childrea 
are  poor  without  blame ;  they  cannot  help  having 
been  bom  dependent  upon  parents  unable, 
whether  through  misfortune  or  miscondact,  to 
give  them  requisite  anpport  They  cannot  help 
their  rarphanhood.  Still  of  the  age  when  nature 
makes  them  dependent  upon  adult  lielp  for  main- 
tenance and  eaucation  into  the  future  dnties  of 
their  lives,  the  chai^  of  them,  dropped  from 
private  hands,  falls  into  those  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  No  young  girl  can  be  rightly  trained 
into  a  woman's  sense  of  work  and  duty,  under 
conditions  that  exclude  all  part  iu  home  affec- 
tions, all  perception  of  the  varied  duties  of 
family  life.  Where  nothing  is  done  to  cultivate 
into  strength,  wholesome  atfections;  where  wash- 
ing is  done  by  machinery,  where  cooking  is  done 
upon  a  great  system  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  pot  on  the  cottage  fire,  and  where  the 
thriftless  vicioBs  talk  of  the  elder  ne'er-do-weels 
of  their  sex  is  common  in  their  ears,  gurk  are 
ill  bred  into  the  power  of  self-help.  They  leave 
such  a  place  with  little  sober  thongfat  of  becom- 
ing useful  earnest  happy  wives.  They  mnst  come 
back  as  their  lives  draw  to  a  close,  to  live  agam 
upon  the  rates.  The  number  of  girls  who  do  so 
return  is  twice  that  of  the  boys.  There  were 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  illegitimate  cliildren 
in  the  English  workhouses  last  New  Year's  Bay 
— ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  more  of  them 
under  three  years  old  and  with  their  mothers : 
the  rest  motherless— and  their  number  never 
will  be  less,  until  destitute  young  girls  get  stme* 
thing  like  real  aid  out  of  the  rates. 

A  little  has  been  done  here  and  there  by 
the  good  sense  of  ladies.  Miss  Twining,  for 
example,  has,  at  Number  Twenty-two  New 
Ormoud-street,  not  far  from  the  Hospital  Ux 
Sick  Cliildren,  an  Industrial  Home  for  Young 
Women,  in  which  girls  between  tlie  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-five,  either  taken  from  the 
workhouse  or  williarawn  as  they  are  about  first 
to  cross  its  threshold,  an  received,  and  in  which 
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'I   thej  are  trained  for  serrice  at  liome  or  in  the 

I  colonies,  tancht  household  work  in  kitchen  and 

I I  lanndi;,  needlework,  and  where  the;  even — 
1 1  by  help  of  the  infant  nursery  connected  with  the 
I  children's  hospital  close  b; — receive  initiation 
'  in  the  art  and  mjstery  of  nursing.  Here, 
'■  with  more  than  the  mere  name  of  a  Home  to 
I  characterise  the  wisel;<deTised  little  institu- 
j    Uoo,  sixtj  or  seventy  girls  are  trained  and 

aided  in  Uie  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  Jtfany 
I    of  them,  not  only  rightly  prepared  for  ser- 
i'   vice  and  for  hcnieat  marriage,  but  saved  also 
i   from  the  contamination  of  tlie  adult  ward  of  the 
I    workhouse,  may  owe  to  this  home  the  future 
happiness  and 'usefulness  of  all  their  lives. 
I     A  young  girl,  h^  loss  of  situation  or  bereave- 
ment, is  sometunes  driven  to  the  temporary 
I   shelter  of  the  workhouse ;  on  the  war  tliither 
it  is  desired  that  the  doors  of  a  house  lilce  this 
'   should  be  opened  to  her ;  that  she  should  have 
I   something  really  a  Utile  like  a  home  to  go  to — as 
I    like  a  home  as  the  warm  aympatliy  of  strangers 
I    can  succeed  in  making  it.   Through  each  an 
institution,  helping  hands  may  be  stretched  to 
I  the  jooDg.  the  weak,  and  hones^  to  sustain 
I   them  and  oeliver  them  from  evil. 
I       In  the  hamlet  of  Brockhaoi,  not  very  far  from 
j.   Doriciiij;,  where  a  pretty  hvuet  flows  into  the 

I  Mole,  and  a  bridge  crosses  the  smooth  river  that 

II  reflects  the  old  oaks  and  tall  beeches  on  its 
1 1  bank,  there  has  been  established  for  the  aid  of 
|i   workhouse  girls  about  fourteen  years  old,  an- 

I  other  sort  of  Home.  The  founder  and  the  chief 
'    support  of  it  is  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Albert  Way. 

I I  This  lady  has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  paid 
active  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  education 

I  of  pauper  girls.  Bred  in  the  workhouse,  eight 
I  out  of  ten  remain  essentially  paupers ;  many  do, 
I   and  more  most  hereafter,  return  again  and  again 

I to  parish  care  from  vain  efforts  to  maintun 
themaelres.   A.  loige  majority  of  the  children  in 
workhouses,  die  considers  to  be  orphan  children 
of  parents  who  have  been  hard-working  and  in- 
duatrions,  and  who  never  received  parish  money. 
Sixty  per  cent  are  so  in  the  district  schools,  but 
in  the  workhouses  it  is  not  quite  so,  though  bad 
enougli.  The  nnmber  of  the  children  m  our 
I   workhouses  last  New  Year's  Day,  was  above 
I   firtj4wo  thonsaod.   Of  these,  eleven  thousand 
I   three  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  fatherless 
1   and  motherless.   Three  titoasand  four  hundred 
I   and  forty-six  children  of  widows  in  the  work- 
I  boDse  with  their  motliers.   It  is  in  the  work- 
house that  these  children — to  whom  the  stigma 
!   of  being  workhouse-bred  ought  not  to  attatm — 

are  made  paopers  for  life. 
I  If  tbej  could  enter  their  first  service  under 
I  btr  conditions  of  comfor^  to  receive  the  friendly 
CBzc  of  a  mistress  wise  and  kind,  the  chances  for 
<  their  fntore  would  be  very,  very  different.  As  a 
'  common  rule,  girls  of  fourteen  are  hured  out  of 
)|  the  workhouse  by  persons  who  are  in  need  of  a 

I cheap  drudge.  They  get  wages  that  will  scarcely 
•  buy  them  cuithes ;  are  overworked  ;  are  left  uu- 
la^ht  or  ill-tauglit,  to  become  weary,  slovenly, 
I    and  out  of  heart  with  life  ;  are  often  left  much 
i'  alone,  while  their  employers,  who  themselves 


must  drudge,  are  absent  at  their  place  of  work. 
These  poor  little  girls  break  down  and  are  dis- 
charged :  they  sink  under  temptations  to  rice* 
that  disguise  under  the  false  names  of  rest  and 

Eleasure,  its  unrest  and  misery.  And  so  they  come 
ack  to  tiie  workhouse,  not  seldom  with  illegiti- 
mate children  in  tlieir  arms,  and  there  receive  as 
yonno;  mothers  a  consideration  which  has  been 
ibnnd  suggestive  to  giris  who  have  not  yet 
passed  from  the  workfaonse  into  the  world,  of 
an  ambition  to  come  back  to  the  house  young 
mothers  too. 

Such  considerations  led  Mrs.  Way  to  the 
establishment  of  her  Brockham  Home  for 
pauper  ^rls,  yrhieh  has  now  been  in  existence 
three  years  and  some  months.  It  was  two 
years  old  when  its  plan  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Way  one  day  last  year  to  the  Poor  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  that 
time  forty  girls,  all  taken  at  the  age  of  about 
twelve  out  of  the  workhouse,  had  passed  tlirough 
its  discipline.  Thirty  of  the  forty  were  orphans 
of  parents — bricklayers,  painters,  carpenters, 
farm-labourers,  gentlemen's  servants — who  had 
never  been  upon  the  parisli.  Generally  the 
mother  had  died  when  they  were  young,  and  tfae 
father,  with  a  large  fami^,  had  not  i^terwards 
thriven.  In  the  Brockhun  Home,  the  design  is 
that  these  girls  shall  have  "  just  the  training 
that  they  would  rectfive  from  a  very  good 
mother."  Tlie^  are  entirely  cared  for  at  the 
institution,  which  is  chiefly  maintained  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions — some  Unions,  however, 
paying  what  would  have  been  the  cost  of  work- 
house food  and  clothing — three  shillings  a  week; 
and  it  is  a  Home  to  which  they  may  come 
back,  as  to  a  parent's  house,  whenever  they  are 
out  of  service.  Two  matrons  and  a  school- 
mistress find  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  such  a  place  b^  moral  mfluence 
alone.  The  cost  at  Brodcbam  is  seven  shillings 
a  week  for  the  whole  expenses  of  each  person. 
In  B  workhouse  includi^  also  whole  expense 
of  staff,  £c.,  it  is  eight  shillings.  In  the  de- 
tached district  achooU  for  pauper  ehildren,  iso- 
lation of  the  children  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree  from  the  demoralising  influences  of  the 
workhouse  is  essential.  The  children  fresh  from 
the  workhouse  should  not,  as  they  pour  in  with 
steady  flow,  be  instantly  mixed  up  with  those 
under  better  training.  There  should  be  a  pro- 
bationary ward  for  the  due  preparation  of  new 
comers.  Tliere  should  be  removed  from  the 
district  school,  and  that  in  the  utmost  degree, 
all  appearance  of  mere  training  by  the  machmery 
of  raid  officials;  the  children  must  not  be 
taught  to  consider  themselves  so  much  stiff 
clay  in  course  of  bebs  worked  up  into  bricks, 
but  as  being  helpless  themselves  among  Mends 
who  are  strong  to  help,  with  some  people  about 
their  daily  path  who  have  a  loving  way  with 
tliem  that  can  unlock  the  treasury  within  their 
desolate  hearts,  and  teach  tliem  bow  to  become 
rich  in  the  spending  of  their  young  affections. 
Moreover,  for  those  who  have  left  the  district 
school  and  gone  to  service,  there  should  be,  in 
some  comer  of  it,  a  refuge — established  partly, 
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perhaps,  by  voluntary  aid,  and  ia  part  only  by 
the  parish — for  those  who  may  afterwards  need 
t-emporaty  shdter.  Instead  of  thrusting  them 
upon  the  workhouse,  let  the  friendship  at  the 
school  that  haa  aupplied  the  love  of  ntho:  to 
thefatherlesSi  find  them  agun  and  sustain  them 
in  their  hour  oS  need.  Let  there  be  aomebody 
there,  who  does  not  find  the  faith  and  friendship 
of  the  yooiig  and  poor  a  burden  and  vexation ; 
somebody  to  whom  an  old  pupil  may  come  at 
any  turning-point  of  life,  and  tell  its  trouble, 
confident  of  receiving  sympathy  and  counsel. 
Mrs.  Way,  with  whose  views  we  are  here  coin- 
ciding, would  like  to  see,  but  does  not  hope  to 
see,  well-managed  workhouse  nurseries  in  wbicli 
within  the  workhouse  walls  children  younger 
than  eight  mifht  be  prepared  for  the  homes  and 
district  schools.  She  would  have  Homes  like 
her  own  multiplied  by  vf^untary  exertion,  and 
aieaaaux  of  law  to  boards  of  guardians  that 
iher  may  ie^j  pay  ont  of  the  rates  for  naaper 
children  maintaiiKa  in  inch  places  as  the  Brock- 
ham  Home.  As  to  the  shameful  character  of 
the  present  workhouse  training  of  the  young, 
and  especially  of  girls,  she  thus  heaps  evidence 
together : 

"  I  have  evidence  here  from  some  of  the  poor- 
law  inspectors.  One  of  them  says, '  Children 
who  enter  the  workhouse  vicious,  become  worse.' 
Another,  '  So  bad  are  workhouse  children  con- 
sidered at  this  moment,  that  even  reforauttoriea 
and  penitentiaries  are  in  a  great  measure  closed 
against  them.' 

"At  Halston,  a  rule  has  been  passed  that 
they  vrill  not  receive  any  girls  who  have  ever 
been  in  the  workhouse^  as  thcj  find  that  the^ 
are  lu^Mless  and  ineclamidile.  A  lady,  who  u 
a  fiiend  of  mine,  has  been  trying  to  get  a  girl  of 
mneteen  years  of  age^  who  was  educated  in  the 
workhouse,  and  fell  mto  crime,  into  the  Mag- 
dalen ;  but  the  treasurer  said, '  Of  all  cases, 
those  from  workhouses  are  the  most  hopeless, 
so  that  we  have  now  determined  not  to  receive 
any.'  That  lady  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  this  girl  admitted.  I  myself  have  seen 
a  letter  from  the  master  of  tbe  reformatory  at 
Exeter,  who  says,  *  We  find  workhouse  children 
who  come  to  us,  almost  hopeless ;  they  have  never 
had  any  softening  influence  exercised  over  them, 
and  we  do  not  Vxe  taking  them.'  The  lady  su- 
perintendent at  Bussage,  which  is  a  lai^  peni- 
tentiary, said  that,  out  ot  eight  workhouse  ^rls, 
there  was  only  one  that  was  at  all  hopeful.  The 
master  of  Stafford  jail  told  me  that  of  all 
females  under  his  care,  the  worst  were  tliose 
that  had  been  trained  or  educated  in  work- 
houses. The  chaplain  of  Newgate  has  aaid  that 
all  tbe  worst  cases  that  came  under  his  notice 
were  cases  of  those  who  had  been  workbouse 
children.  Mr.  Leyland,  the  master  of  a  large 
boya'  reformatory  at  Waudsworlh,  said,  *  1  can 
do  anything  with  the  street  cluldren,  but  X 
cannot  manage  workbouse  children.*  My  own 
experience  in  a  large  penitentiary  in  London 
(at  Pentonville)  is,  tliat  if  a  girl  is  sent  by  any- 
body there,  and  they  find  she  has  been  ui  Lue 
woikhouse,  they  say,  'We  will  have  none  of 


those  workhouse  cases,  they  are  quite  irreolaim< 

able.' 

"  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  workhouse  from  the  time  when  they  were 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  What  I  have  stated 
refers  only  to  children  who  have  fallen  into 
crime  simply  from  having  gone  into  the  world  as 
paupers,  and  who,  from  having  no  friend  to  look 
after  them,  after  leaving  the  workhouse  school, 
have  fallen  into  vice.  One  of  these  girls  I  myself 
found,  and  I  traced  her  history.  She  had  been 
in  the  Sutton  district  school  for  three  years.  I 
found  her  in  the  penitentiary.  Her  history  was 
that  she  got  into  very  bad  places ;  she  could  not 
do  the  work  which  she  was  set  to  do,  which  was 
much  too  hard  for  a  young  girl  of  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  said, '  Mj  master  swore  at 
me  all  day.  I  did  what  I  could,  but  I  could  not 
do  the  work,  and  then  I  ran  awaj.  I  met  wUh 
comfHuiions  who  tempted  me  to  evil'  She 
committed  some  smalt  offence,  and  was  taken  by 
the  police,  and  afl^rwards  sent  to  a  penitentiary. 
I  have  taken  that  girl  out,  and  she  has  proved  a 
most  respectable  servant,  and  has  been  now  in 
service  for  a  year.  She  said  to  me,  '  Until 
you  spoke  to  me,  I  never  felt  tliat  any  one 
cared  for  me.  I  have  been  in  the  wcHrknouse 
school,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  had  a  friend. 
When  I  went  wrong,  I  had  no  one  to  go  to  or 
to  advise  me,  and  I  could  not  help  myself.'  I 
mention  that,  as  one  out  of  at  least  thuty  cases 
that  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge." 

It  is  only  fair  here  to  observe  that  the  cor- 
ruption by  example  in  workhouses  is  rather 
more  the  ordinary  fault  of  local  management 
which  £aila  to  sapplf  an;  effectual  cUssincation, 
than  of  the  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Board, 
which  distinctly  require  all  practicable  classifica- 
tion according  to  character,  as  well  as  according 
to  sex  and  age.  Thus,  in  the  first  report  of  the 
poor  relief  committee  for  the  present  year,  we 
find  the  chairman  of  a  hoexa  of  guardians, 
questioned  about  an  asserted  compulsion  of  in- 
nocent daughters  of  respectable  working  men 
to  associate  with  girls  who  are  the  offscourings 
of  the  streets,  thus  explaining  himself :  "  I  pre- 
sume we  have  to  do  with  them  as  inmates  of  tbe 
workhouse,  and,  if  they  are  orderly  there,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  dissect  their  character  to  that 
nicety  J  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  disorderly 
in  any  respect,  we  bare  a  refractory  ward  for 
individuals  of  that  sort." 

The  report  of  the  Bojal  Commission  upon 
Education,  presented  to  parliament  last  year, 
declaring  workhouses  to  be  phwes  in  which 
children  are  brought  up  in  vice  and  idleness, 
saw  no  remedy  but  the  encouragement  of  dis- 
trict and  separate  schools.  Some  of  its  con- 
clusions were,  "  that  the  workhouse  schools 
are  generally  so  managed  that  the  children  con- 
tained in  ihem  learn  from  infancy  to  regard 
the  workhouse  as  their  homes,  and  associate 
wiih  growu-up  paupers,  whose  influence  de- 
stroys their  rnoriu  ciiaracters,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  independence.  That  the 
arrangements  of  workhouses  are  unavoidably 
auchas  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
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I  or  retiia  competent  teaclieis."   The  onl;  sore 

I  remedy  vis  aaid  to  be,  the  compulsory  establish- 

ment  of  district  and  separate  scLoois.uui  eompul- 

I  aioa  upon  guiu'dians  to  make  them  ue  the  power 

th^  now  nave — and  do  not  use— of  teaching 

I  childrea  of  the  oat-door  paapers,  with  consent 

I  of  their  parents.  Snob  education,  paid  for  from 

I  the  late^  should  be  made  the  condition  of  out- 
l|  door  relief.  Sucli  were  the  conclusions  in  this 
}  matter  arrived  at  last  year  by  the  Ddacation 

1  Commission,  and  they  Lave  led  to  the  taking 

I I  this  year,  by  the  select  committee  upon  poor 
I  relief,  <^  exculpatory  endence  hj  poor-law 

' '      ^^e^^U  five  a  sketch  of  the  rebutting  ai^n- 
■   inent.   Tn  the  first  place,  it  is  urged  that  much 
o£  the  ill  character  of  workhouse  schools  dates 
'   Irom  before  the  year  'forty-seven,  or  U  founded 
M   on  rqiorta  and  statements  made  befnrethat  date, 
I    iHien  the  system  of  workhouse  educatko,  one 
'   jeu  in  advance  o£  Europe  as  to  tliat  m^ter, 
wu  rerolutionised.   In  that  year  the  grant 
oibtaiBed  bj  Sir  Robert  Feel's  government,  of 
tbir^  tboTisand  a  year  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
I    in  workhouse  schools,  came  into  pls?<  imder 
saperrision  of  the  Committee  of  Councils  on 
£aneatioD.   Reform  of  the  schools  was  got  in 
I    this  way  by  reform  of  tlie  teachers,  and  the 
;    general  tone  of  inspectors'  reports  has  been  for 
die  last  fifteen  years  growing  more  and  more 
I    fsTonnble.   It  was  in  tue  year  'forty-eight  that 
'    the  first  district  schools  were  established.  As 
I ,  ^ood  an  intellectual  education  is  now  given  in  an 
I    in-dowirorkhontesciiool,  as  in  a  national  wdis- 
'  tziet  sdiool.   As  to  advantages  of  workhonse 
•ociety  and  morals  of  the  taught,  Mr.  Dojle, 
ncpectw  for  the  liid&nd  district,  who  is  a 
strong  «id  able  advocate  of  the  woridiouse  as 
Mainst  tile  separate  or  district  schools,  scouts 
tEe  idea  of  workhouse  contamination,  luod  &>n- 
uden  it  a  triumph  to  i^ow  by  investigation  that 
'  on  a  grrtn  day  about  three-fourths  of  the  adult 
'    women  in  iH  tue  workhouses  of  bis  district  were 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  that  of 
these  one  in  each  dozen  had  been  in  a  workhouse 
school.  Mr.  Doyle  shows  quite  satisfactorily 
'     that  while  the  intellectual  results  at  the  work- 
faonse  sdiool  are  certainly  not  below  those  of  the 
l'   district  acbool,  the  district  sehools,  as  now  con- 
'   stitnted,  have  their  full  share  of  complete  failure 
in  molts.   In  the  workhouse  school  the  number 
!   «(  dndlmi  under  one  tenoher  is  small,  aoA 
Molar  tttradance  is  assured;  this  approximates 
it  m  one  respect  to  the  family  r^em ;  but  Mr. 
I   Dojle  objects  also  to  all  association  of  homes 
crtahitsfaed  by  benevolent  persons  with  the  poor- 
Isv  administration.    Any  connexion  with  the 
poor-hiv  system,  like  the  payment  by  a  board  of 
gosrdions  of  three  shillings  a  week — the  oost  of 
VDckhonse  maintenance — towards  the  care  of  a 
vmapa  orphan  in  the  Brockham  Home,  Mr. 
I    Doyle  tldnks  "  entirely  unsound  in  principle, 
and  quite  impracticable.  ,  .  .  There  can."  he 
Si^    be  no  greater  mistake,  I  think,  than  to 
.    wx  op  the  operation  of  two  totally  distinct 
priodpies— the  prindple  of  charity,  and  the 
pipffip'*  of  poor4aw  adnuniBtmUon." 

i  


Tkere  is,  no  doubt,  a  notion  in  some  minds, 
obtained  (however  it  may  seem  to  an  official  mind 
unsound  and  impntcticable)  from  the  highest 
source,  that  the  principle  of  Charity  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  animate  all  human  actions, 
and  that,  whatever  is  totally  distinct  from  it,  is 
nothing  worth.  There  is  a  notion  that  by  the 
best  maohinerr,  if  it  be  machiQery  alone,  it  is  not 
in  man  or  nation  rightly  to  consider  the  poor, 
and  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless.  There  is  a 
n^otion  tliat  the  principle  of  Charity  is  to  the 
principle  of  poor-law  auminlstration  very  much 
as  soul  to  substance ;  and  if  that  notion  be 
true,  it  is  bold  doctrine  that  tells  us  soul  and 
body  cannot  be  kept  too  much  apart. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Dovle  has  to  admit  of  the 
workhouse  ^rls  pretty  much  what  Mrs.  Way 
asserts,  and  what  uaily  common  experience  shows 
to  be  true;  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  "true  to 
a  great  extent"  of  wockhouse  girls,  as  a  very 
intelligent  union  clerk  had  said  to  him,  thi^ 
"when  put  out  to  service  they  only  find  places 
with  persons  who  are  little  better  than  the  class 
they  take  as  servants ;  the  consequence  is,  there 
is  no  prospect  or  even  chance  for  a  girl  to  get 
on  with  such  people ;  they  give  them  bare  wages 
to  find  them  shoes  and  stockings,  and  sometimes 
refuse  to  give  them  any  at  all ;  they  keep  them 
six  or  twelve  months,  during  which  time  the 
whole  of  the  clothing  they  took  with  them  is 
wOTn  out,  the  mistresses  then  quarrel  with  them, 
and  there  is  often  no  place  for  them  but  the 
workhouse  again,  or  they  are  perhaps  driven  to 
something  worse."  Well,  do  we  not  come  back 
then,  even  with  the  advootte  of  an  impeccable 
impassive  poor  Jaw,  to  the  need  of  that  spirit  of 
human  Charity  which  we  find  working  at  Brock- 
ham  and  in  Great  Ormond-street  ?  Cet  there  be 
from  the  advocates  for  the  thorough  drying  of 
the  Dauper's  crust,  license  for«(m«  womanly  help 
to  tne  poor  girls  at  any  rate.  The  boys,  no 
doubt,  fight  their  way  up  when  there  is  stuff  in 
them.  If  he  have  cuiming  and  greed  enough, 
the  workhouse  boy  sent  out  to  sweep  an  office 
may  learn  how  to  sweep  money  by  the  dustpan- 
ful  out  of  his  neighbours'  tills,  may  learn  to  be 
a  famous  "  operator"  in  the  money  market,  aud 
to  die  in  tiui  blessed  assurance  that  he  is  be- 
queathing a  pUun  to  his  heirs. 

Mr.  Weale,  another  poor-law  inspector,  re- 
port«  to  the  committee  his  inquiry  into  the  facts 
which  induced  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  at  Birmingham,  to  declare  to  the 
Board,  four  years  ago,  "that  the  system  of 
bringing  up  children  in  the  workhouse  had 
utterly  Tailed  in  rendering  them  useful  members 
of  society ;"  that  "independently  of  their  igno- 
rance, they  were  untruthful  and  aishonest and 
tliat  his  visit  to  the  disorderly  girls'  ward  on  that 
very  day  "  afforded  a  lamentable  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  the  guardians  were  bringing  up 
their  girls  in  a  manner  that  would  only  tend  to 
increase  pauperism,  and  he  might  sa^  pcostitu- 
tton,  in  tne  town."  The  chairman  of  the  board 
was  not  apMiking  at  random^  be  founded  his 
statement  on  inquiries  made,  without  exception, 
into  the  caaee  of  iJl  the  girls  sent  from  the 
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workhouse  into  domestic  service,  between  April, 
'fiftj-uz,  and  May,  'fift^-eight — that  ia  to  say, 
foruie  two  years  preceding  nis  complaint.  The 
wtiole  nmnoer  was  thirty-four,  and  the  poor- 
law  inspector  finding  this  reason  for  not  count- 
ing some  of  the  cases,  that  reason  for  not 
counting  others,  and  another  reason  for  not 
coQuting  others  again,  consents  to  join  issue 
only  upon  aiiteen,  and  then  argues  that  two  of 
them  turned  out  veil,  one  of  toe  two  beingre* 
turned  to  the  workhouse  onlv  for  ill-health.  The 
others  he  manipulates  and  tabulates  into  degrees 
of  badness,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  offi- 
cial rebutter  is  a  substantial  corroboration  of 
file  statement  made  by  tlie  chairman  of  the 
board  whose  poor  were  in  question,  that  there 
was  no  fit  trainingof  the  ^oung  girls  in  the 
workhouse.  Hr.  Weale  thinks  that  mvxk  of 
the  admitted  evil  might  beobriated  if  the  casual 
pauper  diildren,  some  of  thein  demoralised  to 
an  incredible  extent,  were  separated  from  the 
permanent  inmates. 

Mr.  Lambert,  an  inspector  of  sixty-one  rural 
unions— while  testifying  that  the  workhouse 
schools  are  unjustly  decried,  and  that  the  over- 
crowded homes  of  the  oat-door  poor  in  hia  dis- 
trict are  of  worse  influence  on  the  morality 
of  the  young  than  workhouse  training — pro- 
duces a  return  for  one  week  last  year,  showing 
tliat  in  the  workhouses  inspected  hv  him  there 
are  two  thousand  two  hundred  ana  thirty-five 
women,  of  whom  he  arranges  nearly  a  thousand 
as  bad,  under  unpleasant  heads  that  represent 
degrees  in  vice,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
arc  imbecile,  one  hundred  aud  fifty  are  deserted 
wires,  thirty-one  are  wires  with  husbands  in 
jnil^  eighty-seven  are  wives  with  husbands  in 
tlie  workhouse,  and  respectability  is  confined  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  old  women,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  women  and  girls  inca- 
pable of  getting  their  own  living  by  reason  of 
Dodily  defect  or  infirmity,  and — not  counting 
those  crippled  by  vice — against  the  nine  hun- 
dred who  are  profligate  and  able-bodied,  there 
are  only  seventy-five  women  and  girts  to  be  set 
who  are  able-bodied  and  respectable ! 

Among  the  witnesses  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  the  Rev.  J.  Armitstead,  vicar  of  ^d- 
badi,  Cheshire,  who  has  been  long  in  his 

Eaiiah,  where  he  has  rebuilt  one  large  church, 
uilt  two  new  churches,  and  established  several 
schools.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  the 
new  poor-law,  Uus  gentleman  has  been  a  guar- 
dian, attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  a 
well-managed  umon.  But  in  all  his  experience 
he  has  never  known  of  a  girl  passing  out  of  the 
workhouse  school,  to  service  in  a  gentleman's 
family.  The  sti^na  of  the  workhouse  stands  in 
the  girl's  way.  Mr.  Armitstead  offered  himself 
as  a  witness  for  the  compatibility  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Charity  with  the  principle  of  poor-law 
administration,  for  he  has  seen  the  misery  and 

Srofiigacy  into  which  sids  with  starved  ua- 
tsdplined  affections,  fail,  after  quitting  either 
the  workhouse  or  the  district  aobool,  for  want 
oF  help  from  anythiiu^  that  has  the  aspect  of  a 
home.  He  is  not  winded  br  the  falladee  of 
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returns  that  report  all  well  with  those  who  are 
out  of  aighVand  lead  to  ptm  and  ink  conclu- 
sions contradicted  by  the  commonest  experience 
of  common  life.   Mr.  Armitstead  thinks  that  in 
dealing  with  destitute  children,  orphans  and  ! 
others,  towards  whom  it  stands  in  place  of  a  ' 
parent,  the  State  should  make  the  nearest  prao-  I 
ticable  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  parent's  i 
duty.   For  the  last  nine  years,  and  with  the  ' 
greatest  possible  success,  the  system  has  been 
tried  in  his  own  parish  of  seven  thousand  people,  ' 
of  taking  pauper  orphans  by  two  or  three  at  a  < 
time  from  the  workhouse,  and  placing  them  with 
respectable  dames  in  their  own  district:  the 
dames  being  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clei^man,  the  guardians,  and  the  relieving  offi- 
cer.  The  orphan,  diildren  are  tlms  placed  in 
homes,  with  childless  conples  and  others,  who  I 
with  small  pay  for  their  maintenance  are  glad  of 
their  service  and  companionship.  Sxperience  has 
proved  that  strong  domestic  attachments  arise 
out  of  such  relations.   The  well-selected  house- 
hold guardian  usually  becomes  a  lasting  friend. 
The  child,  dressed  in  no  workhouse  clothes,  and 
its  relation  to  the  workhouse  almost  unknown 
to  itself,  goes  to  the  national  school,  in  due 
time  goes  out  to  work  with  a  fair  cliance  of  get- 
ting good  situations,  and  when  out  of  work,  the 
orplian  girl  knows  where  to  find  a  chimney-  | 
comer  where  she  may  look  for  a  welcome.  Upon 
some  such  system,  Mr.  Armitstead  believes  that 
the  radical  oefect  in  poor-law  administration  as 
applied  to  the  yomf;,  may  in  all  <wuntry  and 
some  town  districts  be  greatly  softened. 

Meanwhile,  let  us,  in  God's  name,  increase 
the  influence  and  power — let  us  hope  for  increase 
also  in  the  number-— of  the  few  who  are  labour- 
ing to  add  from  without  that  element  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  the  friendless,  and  the  most 
lielpless  poor,  whieh  it  is  so  hard  and  so  difficult 
to  get  recognised  from  behind  the  official  desk ! 

THE  DUCHESS  YBRONICA. 
In  Eight  Chaftebs. 
chaftbbiv.  the  portrait. 
Os  the  morning  after  the  iutemew  between 
the  Contessa  Crailia  and  Siguor  Carlini,  the 
duchess  was  sitting  in  her  chamber,  wliile  two 
lady's-maids  were  assisting  her  in  the  various 
operations  of  the  toilette.  A  seat  in  front  of  a 
mirror  ia  a  position  conducive  to  good  humour 
and  a  pleasant  state  of  mind  In  the  case  of  many 
a  woman.  With  the  Lady  Veronica  it  was 
not  so.  She  was  about  twenty-six  years  old 
at  that  period,  and  already  time  and  suffering 
had  done  their  defacii^  work  on  the  never- 
comely  features.  Tlie  looking-glass  offered  no 
consoUng  picture  to  the  unhappy  duchess.  She 
was  just  then  particularly  sore  at  the  duke 
having  joined  one  of  the  far-iiuned  companies  of 
flagelluts. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Salviati  made  him- 
sdf  a  member  of  one  of  the^e  bodies,  whose  place 
of  meeting  was  oonTenientlynearCaterina's  house, 
in  the  Via  dei  J^lastri.  They  were  popularly  called 
**  buche"-holes,  or  dens,  that  is,  and  especiaUy 
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ii  about  the  time  at  wlucli  the  erents  liere  related 
took  plaoe,  tfaey  played  a  yerj  wnspiouoos  part 
I    in  tiie  socUil  life  of  the  period  and  its  irregaburi- 
|i  ties.   They  took  their  origin  from  the  well- 
I  known  medieval  madness  of  the  flagellants ;  and 
j    mutual  "  discipline"  was  the  real  object  of  the 
I    meeting  in  their  earlier  day.   They  always  met 
I    by  night,  and  professed  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
I'  vigils  of  the  Church  in  devotion.   This  specialty 
I        thdr  rules  made  membership  of  them  so 
^    HLtremely  oonTement  a  portion  of  the  social  life 
'   and  manners  of  the  serenteenth  century,  that  the 
niunber  of  societies  of  this  nature,  which  had  been 
seTenty-five  in.  the  year  1537,  had  increased  to 
'    the  extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred  and 
'   forty-nine  in  Florence  alone !   They  were  finally 
suppressed  at  the  extinction  of  the  Kedicean 
dynasty. 

Among  all  the  members  of  the  hundred  and 

I'  foitr-nine  confiateroities,  it  must  be  supposed 

!  that  some,  at  least,  proposed  to  themselres,  if 
not  a  litend  compliance  with  the  original  "  dis- 

<  ciiiline"  of  the  institution,  at  all  events  somesort 
of  practice,  such  as  probably  the  recitation  of 

I  interminable  litanies,  which  was  according  to  the 
ideas  of  that  day  deemed  to  possess  prophylactic 

I  virtues  against  the  spiritual  consequences  of 
sinful  lires.  But  very  few  persons  in  Fbrence 

'  could  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  that  the 
gay  and  pleasure-loving  young  Doke  of  Sm 

I  Giuliano  was  maxtng  th«e.  L«st  of  all  would 
it  have  been  possiUe  to  induce  his  own  vife  to 
attach  m  moment's  faith  to  anything  of  the  sort. 
That  the  dnke  was  really  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
one  of  these  brotheriioods  was  likely  enough ; 

,  that  he  even  presented  himsdf  at  tiie  place  of 
meeting*  and  was  noted  as  so  present,  was  very 
posuble;  that  he  might  have  pushed  his  regard 
for  appearances  so  far  even  as  to  have  been  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  pious  mummeries,  divesting 
him&elf  of  the  sort  of  white  domino  and  hood 
worn  by  the  members,  was  also  possible.  But 
who  could  know  what  bad  become  of  the  figure 
thus  maslud,  during  the  many  intervening  hours, 
save  the  buthful  Luigi  ?  And  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  interrogating  Aim  either  person- 
ally, if  she  could  bare  condescended  to  do  so,  or 
indirectly,  by  means  of  her  serving-women,  the 
Lady  Veronica  well  knew. 

The  practice  of  disguising  themselves  which 
was  adopted  by  all  these  confraternities,  osten- 
ii\A}-  that  their  good  deeds  might  not  be  seen  of 
men,  was  one  cf  the  circumstances  which  made 
enrolment  among  them  invaluable  to  tliose  who 
bad  matters  of  any  sort  on  hand  which  required 
concealment.  It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  had 
been  neglected  by  which  these  professedly  re- 
figknu  institutions  cotUd  be  made  perfectly 
a^ted  to  every  purpose  of  social  disorder 
aod  vice*  The  long  white  gown  reaching  to 
the  heels,  and  the  capacious  hood,  with  its 
two  holes  for  the  e>es,  descending  below  the 
d^mlders,  formed  a  disguise  which  set  at  defiance 
all  possibility  of  recogoition.  The  well-known 
Mtume  was  fax  too  common  to  excite  either 


surprise  or  remark  let  it  be  seen  where  it  might ; 
and  was.  of  course,  equally  available  and  equally 
convenient  for  the  libertine  whose  object  was 
another  man's  wife,  as  for  the  street-thief  whose 
aim  was  another  man's  pocket-handkerchief; 
for  the  gallant  bent  on  scaUng  a  nunnery  wall,  or 
the  bi^lar  intent  on  breaking  into  a  dwelling- 
house;  for  the  abduction  of  a  damsel,  or  the 
murder  of  a  rival. 

The  sombre  humour  and  never-sleepii^  jea- 
lousy of  the  Duchess  Yeronica  were,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  not  a  little  deepened  and 
exacerbated  by  the  new  and  sudden  fit  of  devo- 
tion which  had  shown  itself  by  leading  her  lord 
to  enrol  himself  a  member  of  the  "  Buca  di  San 
Antonio,"  in  the  Borgo  Pinti.  Her  imagination 
pictured  to  her  the  perfectly  disguised  white 
figure,  unobtrusively  attended  by  the  trusty 
Luigi,  gliding  out  from  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion, and  betaking  himself— whither  ? — to  spend 
the  intervening  hours  before  stealing  back  m  the 
morning's  dawn  to  leave  his  gown  and  hood  at 
the  "  buca,"  and  starting  thence  for  his  deserted 
home.   Where  were  those  loi^  hours  spent  P 

"  Have  you  learned  from  Luigi  at  what  hour 
his  master  returned  home  last  night,  or  this  morn- 
ing rather,  FrancesoaP"  she  asked  of  the  maid, 
who  was  arranging  her  thin  and  scanty  hair. 

"It  wanted  some  three  hours  to  dawn,  my 
lady,  old  Bindo,  the  porter,  says  when  he  opened 
the  doors  for  Ids  excellency.  Luigi  is  heavy- 
headed  wiUi  his  night  watch,  and  is  yet  a-bed, 
being  sure  that  his  exoeUenqy  will  not  yet  need 
his  attendance.  The  pious  brotherhood,  my 
lady,  which  my  lord  has  lately  joined,  do  prolong 
their  saintly  exercises,  Luigi  says,  beyond  eJ! 
reason,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon.  He 
says,  saving  your  ladyship's  presence,  that  if 
godliness  keeps  such  hours,  he  had  rather  have 
any  master  than  a  devout  one." 

"Know  you  where  the  confraternity,  whose 
devotions  my  lord  attends,  holds  its  meetings  F" 
demanded  the  duchess,  frowning  heavily. 

"In  Borgo  Pinti,  my  lady,  near  tiie  church  of 
Sant*  Ambrogio.  It  is  under  the  invocation  of 
the  holy  hermit  St.  Anthony.  They  do  say, 
ray  lady,  that  the  thongs  of  tlw  '  disciplines'  are 
stiff  with  blood  by  the  time  they  give  over  their 
holy  exercises." 

"  Silly  tales  for  such  silly  women  as  you,  Fran- 
cesca.  Tell  Luigi,  when  he  next  fools  you  with 
any  such  stories,  that  you  know  better  than  to 
believe  him." 

'Hhe  Duchess  Veronica  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  know  more.  Who  was  the  woman  for 
whose  love  the  prond  and  pleasure-loving  Sal- 
viati  could  submU  to  association  with  a  rabble 
of  absurd  or  hypocritical  devotees,  and  to  par- 
ticipation in  their  mummeries?  The  unhappy 
lady,  brooding  gloomily  and  bitterly,  was  pon- 
dering, as  she  sat  listlessly  before  hot  glass,  on 
the  possibility  of  making  this  discovery,  when 
the  packet,  despatched  overnight  by  the  Cou- 
tessa  Cecilia  was  brought  iuto  her  clumber,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  by  one  of  her  tire-women. 
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"A  packet,  my  lady,  which  was  left  early  this 
moniing:  before  any  of  yonr  ladyship's  iroiaen 
Tere  up.  Forter  Bindo  has  jxist  giTea  it  to  me. 
The  bearer  said  that  he  was  instnicted  not  to 
wait  for  any  answer." 

Dbednohess  looked  at  the  large  ooarse  writing 
of  the  sapeiscription,  and  concluded  that  the 
envelope  contained  the  petition  of  some  mendi- 
cant for  chazUy.  She  felt  but  little  inclined  at 
that  moment  to  do  aught  to  relieTe  the  sorrows 
of  any  human  being.  She  tore  off  the  cover,  with 
a  savage  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  levei^ins,  even  on  an  unknown  beggar, 
the  smart  whidi  made  her  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world ;  and  read  greedily,  breathlessly,  while  a 
ghastly  paleness  spread  itself  over  her  face,  and 
her  heart  seemed  to  suspend  its  action.  She  had 
read  but  the  first  line  or  two,  when,  with  a 
ferocious  and  cmel  smile,  her  fin^rs  clutched 
the  little  miniature  in  its  case,  and  closed  over  it 
with  a  grasp  as  convalsing  as  if  the  throat  at  her 
enemy  were  beneath  their  pressure.  Bot  the 
letter  was  read  with  the  intensest  avidity  to  the 
last  word.  The  miserable  woman  then  let  it  fall 
from  her  hands,  and  threw  herself  backward  on 
the  cushion  of  the  large  chair  in  which  she  sat, 
while  the  violent  heaving  of  her  bosom,  the  rapid 
contraction  and  distension  of  her  nostrils,  and 
the  rash  of  the  returning  blood  to  brow,  cheek, 
and  neck,  indicated  the  agony  of  passion  that 
swept  over  her  like  a  tempest  wind.  And  all  the 
while  she  held  the  fatal  portrait  at  arm's  length 
before  her,  staring  at  the  unopened  case,  which 
she  seemed  to  lack  courage  to  unclose. 

By  degrees  the  violence  of  the  storm  in  her 
blood  and  brain  subsided  to  a  treacherous  calm, 
and  she  remained  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  lost 
in  abstraction.  Then  silently  motioning  her 
women  to  leave  her,  slie  glanced  round  her  as 
they  left  the  chamb^,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  she 
was  indeed  alone,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
spring  forward,  rapid  and  fierce  as  the  bound  of 
at^ress  en  its  prey,  she  tore  open  the  case  of 
the  picture,  and  &img  her  distended  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  face  in  the  pride  of  its  youthful 
bloom,  remained  staring  at  it,  as  if  it  had  blasted 
her  sight  like  the  head  of  a  Medusa.  Once  again 
all  the  blood  ran  back  to  her  bursting  heart,  as 
she  gazed,  and  left  a  ghastly  and  livid  pale- 
ness on  her  features,  reflected  iii  l^e  glass  be- 
fore her  in  horrible  contrast  to  the  soft  peach- 
bloom  on  the  lovely  girlish  &ce  in  the  fatal 
picture. 

Notable  was  the  difference  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  two  women,  the  Duchess  Veronica 
and  the  Countess  Cecilia,  by  the  comparison  of 
their  features  with  the  daastrous  beauty  of  that 
same  portrait  which  had  been  made  by  each  of 
them.  Ifo  illusion  softened  to  the  despairing 
wife  the  truth  of  her  discomfiture.  The  stake  in 
her  case  was  too  tremendously  great  to  permit 
any  self-love  or  vanity  to  conceal  for  an  instant  the 
blastii^  truth.  It  was  with  her  no  mere  triumph 
of  coquetry,  no  itch  for  admiration,  no  question  of 
whistling  back  a  fickle  lovtr  to  the  lightly-wom 


aUegiance  of  au  hour.  It  was  her  all,  her  life,  the 
wreck  of  heart  and  soul  that  were  doomed  by  the 
fatal  beauty  of  those  girlish  features. 

She  began  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro  across 
the  lai^  chamber,  muttering  from  time  to 
time: 

"Not  this!  no!  it  shall  not  be  ....  I,  the 
daughter  of  a  princely  line !  ...  .  sweep  her 
from  my  path,  as  I  spurn  her  image 
and  she  dashed  to  the  other  end  of  the  floor  irith 
her  foot  the  miniature,  as  she  passed  it  in  her 
widk;  ".  .  .  .  robbed  of  my  husband's  love  by  a 

peasant  in  right  of  a  painted  cheek  

CaterinaCanaoci!  beware, beware !  Be  warned! 
....  Yes ;  so  it  shall  be,"  she  continued,  after 
a  long  pause,  during  which  she  had  ceased  from 
her  hurried  walk,  and  stood  deep  in  tbonsht ; 
"  so  it  shall  be !  There  tkall  be  a  warning.  Them 
shall  be  yet  a  door  for  repentance  opcued  both 
to  him  and  to  her!" 

With  these  words  she  recommenced  her  walk 
scnnewhat  more  calmly.  But  the  thin  bloodless 
lips  were  closely  compressed ;  there  was  a  dan- 
gerous gleam  in  the  fierce  hard  eyes,  heavy  gloom 
upon  the  lowering  brow.  And  for  sever^  hours 
she  continued  thus  apparently  in  deep  thought. 

About  three  weeks  later  in  the  year,  towards 
llie  latter  end  of  November,  a  little  after  the  hour 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  the  thick  dusty  cloud-curtain 
of  two  centuries  rises  on  the  next  scene  of  this 
drama,  as  the  contemporary  diarists  and  chro- 
niclers have  preserved  it  for  us. 

Very  few  of  the  many  thousand  visitors  of  all 
nations  who  every  year  pass  under  Vasari's  fine 
colonnade  of  the  "  Uffizi,"  on  their  way  to  the 
world-famous  gallery  above  it,  are  aware  that 
between  the  entrance  nearest  the  Palazzo 
Vecehio  and  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
stair  leading  to  the  gallery,  they  pass  the  former 
entrance  of  one  of  the  oldest,  and  once  one  of  the 
most  famous,  churches  in  Florence.  Many  Flo- 
rentines even,  whose  whole  Hves  have  bom 
passed  within  the  walls  of  their  native  city, 
would  be  unable  to  tell,  if  asked,  the  where- 
about of  the  once  celebrated  church  of  St.  Peter 
the  Greater,  otherwise  called  San  Pietro  in 
Scheraggio,  or  St.  Peter  in  the  Ditch.  Tet  if 
Dante  lutd  been  told  that  a  day  would  come 
when  a  stranger  might  ask  in  vain  his  way  in 
Florence  to  San  Pietro  Schen^gio,  he  might 
have  replied,  perhaps,  that  the  time  might  wdl 
come,  nay,  not  improbably  was  at  hand,  when 
Florence  should  become  even  as  Babylon,  by 
reason  of  the  wickedness  of  its  people ;  but  it 
assuredly  would  have  appeared  incre(fible  to  him 
that  a  ^e  Tuscan  senate  should  be  sitting  in  the 
council-hall  of  the  almost  adjoining  palace,  not  a 
few  of  whose  members  would  have  beeu  puzzled  to 
point  out  the  site  of  one  of  the  principal  churohea 
and  monasteries  of  the  city,  still  in  part  existing 
almost  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  But 
Messer  Giorgio  Vasari,  when  planning  for  his 
patron  Cosmo  the  building  of  the  new  "UfBsi," 
which  was  to  contain  and  reunite  all  the  "  offices'* 
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and  ma^istraciea  of  the  city,  thoTight  more  of  the 
r^ularity  and  fair  proportions  of  his  own  work, 
than  of  preserving  the  work  of  his  predecessors. 
And  the  venerable  old  church,  once  glorious  with 
its  three  grand  naves,  its  cloister,  its  cemetery, 
its  infinite  namber  of  sepolchral  monuments  in- 
li  scribed  with  the  records  of  the  old  fathers  of  the 
|j  republic,  was  pared  away,  and  hustled,  and  built 
I;   ap,  and  effectoally  hidden  by  the  £ne  new  FaUa- 
1 1  dum,  or  rather  Yasatian  front  of  the  new  building. 

The  door  of  tiu  diminished  church— now  church 
''  no  more — fashioned  to  match  the  other  doors 
■  under  the  colonnade,  and  like  them  opening  off 
it,  is  rarely  opened  now.  When  the  persons  of 
'    this  history  were  living  and  making  the  misery 
'  of  each  other  hy  their  rices,  passions,  and  follies, 
,1  the  new  door  of  the  old  church  more  iiequently 
,   stood  open,  and  St-  Feter  in  the  Ditcfa,  though 
hidden  as  now,  was  sufficiently  well  known  to 
the  Florentines;  church-going  made  a  much; 
\   larger  part  of  the  daily  life  in  Elorenoe  in  those 

days  t^n  it  does  in  these. 
,1      It  was  the  vigil  of  some  festival  A  few  long 
slender  candles  on  the  principal  altar,  and  here 
I '   and  there  the  glnnmer  of  a  lamp  hanging  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  barely  prevented  the 
church  from  being  in  total  darkness.   Yet  there 
was  a  congregation  of  worshippers,  and  a  drowsy 
hmn  of  litanies  rose  and  fell  on  the  ear  in  the 
I    cadences  of  a  monotonous  chant.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicioity  of  the  scattered  shrine-Iampa  there 
,    was  a  little  oasis  of  feeble  light,  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  the  features  of  some  hood- 
.  shadowed  fece  were  rendered  visible,  or  tlie  bald 
crown  of  some  aged  penitent  glistened  white  as 
the  twinkling  ray  rested  on  it.  But  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  church  lay  in  deep  shadow;  in- 
finite were  the  capricious  efTects  of  light  and 
•  slnde  produced  by  the  multiform  irregularities, 
,   ^t^ecting  pilasters,  receding  chapels,  and  isoUted 
eoloznns  <^  the  btiildiiv;  and  strangely  pio- 
turesqne  the  onoertain  outline  of  groups  toad 
fignRa  in  the  dim  chiaroscuro,  ^e  majority  <^ 
those  locsent  were  doiditleaa  there  fiir  a  re^ous 
otjtet,  for  the  eanung  that  is— cbeqily  enon^, 
ioasmach  as  no  domestic  circle  or  plMMnt  oocu- 
.  pation  was  deserted  for  the  purpose,  and  lamp-oil 
was  saved  the  while — of  the  indulgences  promised 
as  the  reward  of  attendance  there.    But  the 
■o^l  habits  of  that  period  were  such  as  to  amply 
jostify  the  statement  that  many  of  the  dimly 
Tiatble  figures  who  lurked  behind  pillars,  or 
ecoached  on  the  steps  of  distant  altars,  were  in- 
tent on  matters  oalctiJated  to  make  future  penance 
necessary,  rather  tlum  on  performing  that  due  for 
fonner  sins.   In  either  case  it  was  all  good  for 
the  trade  of  the  phuse,  and  these  chiaroscuro 
scrnces,  despite  the  notorious  scandals  to  which 
Ukj  gave  rise,  were  accordingly  much  in  favour 
with  the  priesthood. 

Among  those  who  were  evidently  not  there  to 
pny,  nor  even  to  take  part  in  the  mechanical 
iDDtine  which  passed  for  prajring,  was,  ou  the 
evening  in  question,  a  thickly-veiled  female  figure, 
vluch  had  posted  itself  in  the  shadow  of  a  column 


just  outside  the  edge  of  one  of  the  light-circles 
that  have  been  described.  There  were  several 
places  vacant  on  the  faldstools,  on  which  the 
light  fell  just  m  front  of  her ;  but  she  preferred 
to  remain  standing  in  the  obscurity.  It  was 
observable,  too,  that  she  was  entirely  alone ;  a 
solecism  in  the  etiquette  of  the  period,  which 
DO  woman  of  respectable  position,  whatever  her 
general  conduct  or  special  errand,  permitted  her- 
self. It  seemed,  too,  as  if  she  had  ventured  on 
this  step  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  one, 
for  her  glance  was  continnaUy  turned  towards 
the  door  with  a  movement  indicatiTe  of  nerrons 
expectation.  Many  quitted  the  diurdi,  or 
entered  it,  and  passed  on  to  places  in  ^stant 
parts  of  it.  Still  the  veOed  figure  kept  her  post 
impassibly  in  the  shade  of  her  column;  so  it 
was  evident  that,  if  she  were  really  waiting  for 
somebody,  she  was  sure  that  the  expected  person 
would  come  to  the  spot  at  which  she  had  taken 
up  her  station. 

At  length  two  women  entered,  and  came 
straight  to  the  seats  in  the  light  in  front  of  the 
veiled  figure.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  light  fell  on  their  features,  than 
it  became  evident  that  they  were,  or  that  one  of 
them  was,  the  object  of  her  watch.  Both  the 
new  comers,  the  mistress  ami  the  maid,  for  such 
they  clearly  were,  were  young  and  handsome,  the 
farmer  very  eminently  so.  Crossing  themselves, 
they  kneeled  at  one  of  the  faldstools,  and  at 
once  proceeded  methocUcally  to  recite  the  ap- 
pointed offices;  while  the  woman  who  had  been 
awaiting  their  coming,  stretching  forward  her 
head  from  out  the  shadow,,  ga^  intently  on 
the  lovely  face  before  her.  For  a  while  she 
seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  it.  Then  suddenly  drawing  up  her  figure, 
and  throwing  up  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
earliest  prayer,  her  lips  moved  with  some  words 
of  eager  supplication  that  assuredly  were  not 
written  .in  hymn-book  or  missal;  aod  suddenly, 
with  a  swift  movement,  she  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  beautiful  young  woman  she  had  been  observ- 
ing with  so  strange  an  expression.  And  tonung 
her  &oe  towards  her  so  that  her  lips  were  within 
a  few  indies  of  the  other's  ear,  bat  still  keeping 
her  veil  down,  in  a  deep  whisper  she  said  throu^ 
her  closed  teeth : . 

"  Caterina  Canacci,  daughter  of  Fasquale  Bassi, 
the  dj'er,  1,  Veronica,  Buchesa  of  San  Giuliano, 
am  here  to  warn  you.  In  mercy  I  warn  you, 
though  no  mercy  have  you  deserved  from  m^  and 
none  shall  you  find,  if  the  warning  be  in  vain. 
BasC'bom !  You  have  dared  to  contaminate  with 
jour  mercenaryloTe  a  noble  family.  Now  listen! 
If  the  duke  come  again  to  your  house  of  infamy, 
so  use  the  meeting  that  it  be  the  last  Should  he 
come  a  second  time,  and  you  admit  him  within 
your  door  ....  pass  quickly  to  your  shrift,  for 
your  doom  will  have  been  sifted.  I,  the  wife  of 
Jacopo  Salriati  now  pronounce  it,  uid  will  eoe- 
Dute  it." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  rose  from  her  knees 

and  hurried  from  the  church. 
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Catbrina  had  slunk  back  to  her  home,  as  soon 
as  her  accuser  had  vanished,  oTerpowered  with 
shame  and  terror.  She  was  well  aware  that, 
Salviati  had  taken  careful  precautions  to  secure 
the  secresy  of  his  visits  to  tlie  Via  dei  Pilastri, 
and  that  he  attached  much  importance  to  tlie 
concealment  of  their  intimacy  from  the  world. 
And  of  course  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine 
that  the  duchess  was  of  all  persons  the  lost 
whose  cars  he  would  have  wished  the  guarded 
secret  to  reach.  What  power  of  working  woe 
to  her,  or  perhaps  even  to  Jacopo  himself, 
this  great  and  lofty  lady  might  possess,  — 
what  shape  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  wife, 
of  such  high  place  and  rank,  might  take,--va3  all 
misty  and  uncertain  to  Caterina,  and  more  terrible 
from  its  undefined  vagueness.  She  felt  keenly 
enough  the  greatness  of  her  unpardon^e  offence 
against  the  duchess ;  and  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  the  moderation  which  was  content  to  warn 
before  it  struck.  But,  that  t^e  dreadful  distmTcry 
of  her  relations  with  the  duke  must  have  the 
elfect  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  she  could  not 
doubt.  And  she  contemplated  with  an  agony 
almost  equal  to  that  felt  by  the  duchess  herself, 
the  certainty  that  her  next  interview  with  her 
lover  would  be  the  last, — with  an  agony  almost 
equal,  but  not  quite,  for  some  of  the  elements 
which  intensified  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  to  the 
duchess,  were  absent  from  that  of  Caterina. 

The  Lady  Veronica  had  wronged  her  humbly- 
born  rival  in  one  phrase  of  the  passionate  de- 
nunciation she  had  burled  against  her  in  the 
church.  Her  love  for  Jacopo  was  not  "mer- 
cenary." It  may  have  been  that  those  first  pro- 
foundly corrupt  corrupters  of  her  early  inno- 
cence had,  as  one  of  them  cynically  avowed, 
brought  &ilTiati  to  the  Casa  del  Canacci  from 
purely  mercenary  motives.  But  the  love  which 
had  grown  up  between  her  and  Jacopo  Salviati 
was  not  a  mercenary,  but — though  an  unhallowed 
—ft  true  love  on  either  side.  When  the  Duca  di 
San  Giuliano  married  the  Xddy  Veronica  Cybo, 
and  when  Caterina  Bassi  accepted  the  hand  of 
old  Signer  Canacci,  both  had  been  goOtyof  mer- 
cenary love, — in  such  sraise  as  mercenary  motiTes 
can  ever  be  predicated  of  that  miu^-misnsed 
word;  they  had  both,  mercenary  motives;, 
pretended  to  lore.  If  no  princely  marri^^ 
and  no  "assured  bed  and  board/*  no  "great 
matches,"  in  short,  had  come  in  the  way,  the 
love  of  Jacopo  and  Caterina  might  have  been 
a  heaven-blessed  union.  But  there  was  the  fatal 
error  in  the  top  line  of  the  sum,  and  the  whole 
column  of  figures  was  necessarily,  therefore,  irre- 
mediably wrong  to  the  end  ! 

That  next  visit  of  the  duke  to  Casa  Canacci 
followed  verj'  shortly  upon  the  terrible  one  from 
the  duchess;  and,  as  m^  be  easily  imagined, 
was  not  the  last.  Caterina  was  astonished  at  the 
smallness  of  the  effect  which  the  terrible  tidings 
she  had  looked  forward  with  such  dread  to  teli- 
ias,  produced  upon  ber  lover.  Jaoopo  qipeared 


to  be  more  angry  than  alarmed.  He  muttered 
something  about  bis  precautions  of  secresy  having 
been  more  for  the  duchess's  own  sake,  than  for 
his  own.  As  for  Caterlna's  share  in  the  matter, 
it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him  that  any  harm 
either  in  fame  or  fortune  could  come  to  her  from 
its  being  known  that  she  was  the  favoured  and 
exclusive  mistress  of  so  great  a  Sultan  as  the 
Duca  di  San  Giuliano.  And  as  things  ordinarily 
went  in  tlie  world  in  which  they  were  both  living, 
he  was  probably  not  far  wrong  in  so  deeming  of 
her  position.  The  lisdy  Veronica  Cybo  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  phenomenon  much  out  of 
place  in  tliat  world,  and  one  calculated  to  throw 
its  usual  reckonings  and  ways  not  a  little  out  of 
their  ordinary  track.  The  extent,  however,  to 
which  it  was  capable  of  doing  so,  the  Fbrentins 
world  and  Salviati  himself  had  yet  to  learn.  And 
he  had  little  difficult  in  soothing  Caterina's 
alarm,  and  teaching  her  to  look  on  the  threats 
of  the  duchess  as  the  impotent  ill-temper  of  an 
unreasonable  woman. 

So  the  duke's  visits  to  the  Casa  Canaoci  were 
as  frequent  as  ever;  and  the  sole  result  of  the 
extnwrdinary  step  taken  by  the  duchess  ap- 
peared to  be  that  they  were  less  carefully  guarded 
from  the  suspicions  (A  the  world.  To  Salviati 
liimself,  his  wife  had  sud  no  word  alluding  to 
Caterina,  to  her  discoveries  respecting  her,  or  to 
her  own  visit  to  the  eharcb  of  San  Fietro  Mag- 
giore.  She  was  only  more  than  ordinarily  gloomy 
and  silent ;  and  the  fits  of  violent  passion,  up- 
braiding, and  entreaty,  which  had  from  time  to 
time  made  bis  home  intolerable  to  the  light- 
hearted  libertine,  altogether  ceased.  There  was 
a  dead  l\ill  in  Casa  Salviati,  which  led  him  to 
think,  that,  per  Bacco !  it  woiUd  have  been  better 
never  to  have  attempted  any  concealment  from 
his  wife  at  all. 

•        «        «        *  « 

One  morning,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
still  in  that  same  year  1638,  the  Duchess  Ve- 
ronica said  to  her  tire-woman,  Francesca,  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  leave  the  room  after  having 
completed  her  mistress's  toilette : 

"  Is  thy  brother  Beppo  the  fringe-maker  still 
in  the  same  house  he  occupied  last  year,  Fran- 
cesoa?" 

"He  is,  so  please  you,  signora^  and  his  busi- 
ness thrives  vrdl  there." 
"  That  is  welL  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it  Nov 

listen  to  me.  To-di^tltouwilt  go  down  into  the 
city  to  pay  a  visit  to  thy  brother ;  say  to  him 
that  I  have  need  of  a  private  chamber  in  which 
to  receive  the  visit  of  a  person  whom  it  does  not 
suit  me  to  see  here,  or  at  the  palazzo  in  town. 
I  know  that  I  can  trust  both  him  and  theb. 
Thou  mayst  fancy,  if  thou  wilt,"  she  added,  with 
a  dreary  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  that  I,  too,  have  a 
love  affair  a-foot,  and  needa  trysting-place  to  meet 
my  cavalier ;  but  that  Is  no  business  of  thine  or 
of  thy  brother.  I  need  the  accommodation  but 
for  an  hour,  say,  at  the  Ave  Maria  to-morrow 
evening,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  manage  to  provide 
meirithU." 
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"  Assnredly,  my  lady,  Beppo  will  be  only  too 
piDod  to  do  yoor  ladyship's  bidding  in  tUat  or  any 
other  thing  your  ladyship  may  condescend  to 
order  him.  Tour  ladyship  will  excuse  the  mean- 
nos  of  the  dumber.  He  will  do  hia  beat,  as  in 
datj  bound ;  but  I  donbt  he  has  no  aeoommoda- 
tkn  fit  to  oSer  to  your  ladyship." 

"  Let  him  not  put  himself  to  any  trouble. 
Four  bare  walls,  my  child,  even  if  there  be  not 
so  moA  as  a  dbair  in  them,  so  they  secure  pri- 
ney.  will  suffice  for  my  nMd.  Nowgo!  Ijetme 
lirar  this  has  been  ananged  when  you  return  to 
the  villa.  Hie  sole  ofajeot  of  your  going  is  to 
nnt  your  brother  by  my  pennissioii— you  nuder- 
stand." 

"  I  understand  your  ladyship.  Many  thanks 
to  yonr  htd^hip  for  the  holi^y !"  added  the 
v^-drilled  waiting-woman,  as  if  to  show  her 
readiness  to  act  out  a  lie  m  all  its  details  at  the 
sliortest  notice. 

"And,  Francesca!" 

"Yes,  my  lady." 

**TellPippoCarTarresetocometomehere.  I 
wish  to  sprak  to  him." 

"  Yes,  my  lady-"  Francesca  Tanished  to  don 
in  all  haste  her  best  skirt  and  mantle  for  her 
welcome  trip  to  Florence,  wondering  much  on 
what  business  her  mistress  could  possibly  be 
bound. 

In  a  few  minutes  Pippo  Carrarrese  stood 
before  hia  mistress.  Philip  was,  as  that  nick- 
name  of  his — the  only  name  be  Iiad  beyond  his 
Itaptismal  one— indicated,  a  native  of  Carrara; 
aai  as  such  a  bom  subject  of  the  Prince  of 
Massa,  the  Lady  Yeronica's  father.  He  was  one 
of  those  retainers,  half  military,  half  menial,  who 
were  to  be  fonnd  in  every  princely  house  attached 
to  the  more  immediate  service  of  their  lords — 
men  whose  whole  pride  and  self-respect  consisted 
m  bdiering  themselves,  as  well  as  their  despot 
nasters,  to  be  superior  to  and  exempt  from  laws, 
wbidi  were  made,  accordu^  to  their  theory 
only  fat  the  sulgeet  herd  who  lived  outside  ducal 
and  baramal  castles — men  whose  sole  virtue  was 
homid-like  fiddity  to  their  ke(^>ers,  and  perfect 
lodineM  to  obey  their  behrate,  let  them  be  what 
they  mi^t,  from  carrying  a  billet  to  murdering  a 
Isshop  before  the  altar.  Philip  of  Carrara  had 
been  "given"  to  the  Lady  Veronica  by  her  noble 
Cstber,  when  she  left  his  court  as  Salviati'e  wife, 
and  he  was  considered  in  the  Salviati  household 
as  her  especial  retainer  and  servitor.  He  was  a 
grey  and  grisly  looking  man  of  some  sixty  years 
of  age;  and  now  stood,  cap  in  hand  and  silent, 
before  the  duchess,  waiting  her  commands. 

"  Get  thee  into  the  saddle,  Pippo,  and  make 
the  best  of  thy  way  to  the  Osteria  del  Giardino, 
m  the  Via  dei  PilastrL  There  giva  the  host  this 
paper,  and  bid  him  point  out  to  thee  the  man 
named  thereon.  When  thou  hast  assured  thyself 
that  only  two  ears  are  listening  to  thee,  say  to 
that  man  that  a  person  of  quality — a  lady,  thou 
mayst  say— wishes  to  speak  with  him  on  matters 
ocHHieming  his  interest.  Give  him  these  gold 
pieces,  as  earnest  of  more  to  be  had  from  the 


sender  of  them.  Bid  him  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  accompany  thee  when  thou  shalt  call  for 
him  to-morrow  evening  about  the  Ave  Maria. 
This  done,  return  iiith^  to  me.  Have  you  un- 
derstood ^* 

"  Perfectly,  your  ladyship.  I  take  for  cert«n 
that  I  am  to  speak  no  word  as  to  the  person  I 
serve,  and  to  wear  no  badge  of  the  house." 

**Kight,  my  friend.  Also  let  none  here  know 
the  scope  of  thy  errand.  Here  is  money  to  drink 
a  cup  with  the  host.   Now  go !" 

And  the  second  messenger  to  the  city  from  the 
Villa  Salviati  departed  on  his  errand. 

The  duchess,  when  left  alone,  began  walking 
to  and  fro  in  her  chamber,  as  she  has  been  de- 
scribed to  hare  done  on  a  former  occasion.  Bat 
her  frame  of  mind  was  now  a  very  different  one. 

"  Now  let  me  think !"  she  muttered  to  herself, 
as  she  pressed  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  ou  her  heavily  frowumg  forehead.  "Or 
rather,"  she  continued,  "let  me  not  think,  but 
act.  Of  thinking  there  has  been.  Heaven  wots, 
enow !  The  course  before  mc  is  straight— strait 
and  clear !  The  judgment  has  been  pronounced — 
sorely  a  righteous  judgment.  I  am  henceforward 
but  the  niinister  for  its  execntion.  What  next  is 
to  be  done  P  Ay,  doing !  that  is  the  thing  needed. 
Would  that  the  hours  could  all  he  filled  with 
action !  The  letter  to  my  brother !  That  may  be 
done  at  once.  The  letter  to  my  noble  and  trusty 
brother !" 

She  sat  down  at  a  writing-table,  and  having 
written  rapidly  a  few  lines,  placed  them  in  an 
envelope  and  addressed  it  to  "The  most  Illus- 
trious and  Noble  Prince  Don  Carlo  Cybo,  his 
own  hands." 

And  then  the  nervous  weary  walking  was  re- 
commenced; and  the  disobe^ent  brain  would 
think  over  and  over  agaiu  the  thoughts  which 
the  will  had  decided  on  dismissing ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  hoois  which  must  elapse  before  the  next 
step  in  the  action  for  which  the  duchess  was  so 
eager  could  be  taken,  would  never  wear  tfaem- 
sdves  MTsy. 

At  length  the  close  of  the  following  day  was 
reached,  and  the  duchess,  closely  veiled,  and  ^ 
tended  only  by  Pippo,  proceeded  to  the  boose  of 
the  fringe-m^er,  where  she  was  obseqoiously 
but  sileotly  ushered  into  a  smfdl  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house  on  the  first  floor. 

"  Now,"  she  said  to  her  follower,  as  she 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  obscure  house,  "  go 
to  your  appointment  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri,  and 
bring  the  man  here.  Tell  him  he  will  see  no  one, 
save  a  lady  alone,  and  that  money  is  to  be  had 
for  the  comii^  to  fetch  it." 

Then  began  again  the  restless  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  the  few  steps  possible  in 
the  little  room  in  which  she  found  herself. 

In  about  half  au  hour,  wliich  seemed  to  her 
impatience  three  hours  at  least,  there  came  heavy 
steps  up  the  stair  and  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Pippo  silently  ushered  into  the  room  the  drunkard 
son  of  Caterina's  aged  husband,  Bartolommeo 
Ganacci. 
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If  tbe  five  years  which  had  pa»ed  between 
Signor  Giastino  Canacci's  marriage  and  the  year 
1638  had  changed  him  from  a  hale  old  man  to  a  half 
bedridden  dotard,  the  alteration  for  the  worse 
which  they  had  worked  in  his  son  was  yet  greater. 
He  was  ^re^y  at  thirty  years  of  ^  a  mere 
wredc.  long  continued  habits  of  intemperance 
bad  so  seasoned  and  yet  at  the  same  time  shaken 
his  nervons  system,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  ever  drunk,  or  ever  sober.  With  trembling 
legs  and  palsied  hands,  blear-eyed,  hazard, bloated 
and  blotched  in  face,  he  was  as  unprepossessing 
an  object  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  And 
as  he  shuffled  into  the  room  where  the  duchess 
was  awaiting  him,  with  a  stupid  look  of  half- 
awakened  curiosity  mixed  with  a  would-be  defiant 
swagger,  it  needed  an  effort  on  her  part  so  far  to 
overcome  the  disgust  he  occasioned  her,  as  to 
enter  on  the  basineBa  with  him  which  had  brought 
her  there. 

Motioning  him  with  her  hand  to  ait  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  little  table  in  the  oentie  of  the 
room  to  that  at  which  she  seated  herself  as  he 
entered,  "Signw  Bartolonuoeo  Canacffl,"  she 
began,  in  a  slow,  dear,  ma^terial  kind  of  voice, 
"are  yoa.avaiB  that  the  good  name  of  your 
respectable  and  honourable  house  has  been  de- 
j  strayed  and  made  a  byword  in  Fbrenoe  f* 

"Shouldn't  vnmder,  lady  fiur,  vhoenr  you 
are.  They  are  a  bad  lot  in  Casa  Canacci,  the 
old  father  and  the  young  mother-in-law— a  bad 
lot,  fit  to  break  an  honest  man's  heart.  But  you 
luiow  the  song 

When  there's  sorrow  in  thinking. 
Then  there's  wisdom  in  drinking. 
If  it  was  not  for  practising  that  wisdom  I  shoidd 
have  gone  to  the  church,  heels  foremost,  longE^. 
But  what  have  you  got  to  say  in  the  matter  F** 

"  This  I  have  to  say,  Bartolommeo  Canacci. 
The  vile  abandoned  woman  whom  your  doting 
father  made  his  wife,  and  who  has  made  the 
shame  of  his  life  and'the  misery  of  yoars^has 
also  been  the  bane  of  mine." 

"  You  don't  mean  that !  Does  she  lock  away 
every  farthing  of  money— money  that  should  be 
your  own — where  you  can't  get  at  it  F  Does  she 
keep  you  out  of  your  own  house  F  Does  she  drive 
you  to  drink  to  get  rid  of  care  F" 

"  I  tell  you  she  has  done  worse  than  all 
this  to  me.  Homeless !  Tes,  has  she  not  made 
ine  homeless  too  ?  For  what  is  my  home  to  me ! 
Man!  I  hate  Caterina  Canacci  as  no  human  being 
ever  hated  another  yet !" 

"Well,  I  am  not  muoh  behind  you  in  that 
matter.  I'll  waixant  me.  We  are  two  in  a  boat^ 
so  hr.  But  the  worthy  gentleman  who  brought 
me  hoe  to  your  ladyship  said  something,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  about  some  transaction  in  conent 
'  coin  to  take  place  here  this  evening.  Kow,  I 
don't  think  it  likely,  upon  the  whol^  t^t  he 
oould  have  alluded  to  any  disbonemmt  to  be 
made  by  me  to  your  ladysli^." 

''Are  you  in  want  of  money 

"  A  pretty  qiustwn !  Why,  who  the  devil  is 
not  in  want  of  money  P  Is  not  the  gnuuUduke 
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always  wanting  moneyF  Don'tl  lookaa  iflhad  | 
as  princely  or  saintly  an  appetite  for  coin  as  ai^  I 
duke  in  the  land,  or  saint  in  the  calendarf"  i 

"Do  you  like  revenge  on  those  who  have  in-  I 
jured  you  F"  I 

"  Why,  what  a  question  again !  Do  you  like 
victuals  when  you  are  hungry  F  Have  you  any 
taste  for  rest  when  you  are  weary  P  Haven't  I 

told  you  already  that  I  hate  . .  .  one  or  two, 

mayhap?  Yes!"  and  his  half-bantering,  half- 
maudlin  manner  chan^^  suddenly  to  an  expres- 
sion of  brutal  ferocity,  while  a  dangerous  gleam 
lighted  up  for  a  moment  his  dull  dead  eyes. 
"Yes,  I  do  like  revenge :  perhaps,  if  I  got  a 
taste  of  it,  should  like  it  better  than  anything 
else  to  be  had  in  this  dog-hole  of  a  world." 

"  Bight,  friend !  I  like  it  best  of  anything  in 
all  the  world."  The  duchess  returned  fixedly 
the  cruel  wolfish  glare  that  shot  from  under  his 
sullen  overhanging  brow,  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  a  gleam  of  tut^  as  fierce  and  deadly  as  bis 
own.  "  And,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, "  we 
hate  tiie  same  person." 

The  bloodshot  eye  of  the  common-plaoe  ruffian 
deadened  and  fell  beneath  the  intensi^of  vrndio- 
tive  passion  concentrated  in  the  &ce  of  the 
duchess.  The  lower  nature  and  deteriorated 
organisation  oE  the  man  was  dominated  and 
almost  daunted  by  the  superior  energy  and 
stxengUi  of  will  of  the  woman.  The  wretched 
drunlurd  wanted  sundry  things,  after  all,  mora 
tiiau  gratification  of  his  hatred.  Hatred  is  a 
e^tnol  passion.  The  body  has  no  craving  for 
it.  And  with  the  degraded  sot,  his  body  and  its 
cravings  had  to  be  served  before  any  needs  of 
the  spirit,  however  low  and  ignoble  in  their 
nature,  could  be  heard.-  Drink,  and  wherewithal 
to  procuro  it,  was  infinitely  more  necessfuy  to 
him  than  the  luxury  of  revenge.  W  ith  the  Lady 
Veronica  it  was  otherwise.  She  spoke  less  than 
the  whole  truth,  when  she  said  tiiat  she  loved 
revenge  better  than  anything  else  in  all  the 
world.  She  m^ht,  with  truth,  have  said  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  for  which  she  cared  and  lived; 
that  all  else  had  become  vanity,  emptiness,  and 
indifierence.  And  yet  the  Lady  Veronica  was 
a  mother,  and  had  been  -a  pasuonately  loving 
wife.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  would 
HOW  have  bartered  the  prospect  of  revenge  on 
her  rival,  even  for  the  restoratiouofherhusband's 
affection.  For  in  such  organisations  as  that  of 
the  duchess,  vindictive  hate  is  like  the  serpent 
which  was  generated  &cmitherodof  the  prophet. 
No  sooner  has  it  been  quickened  in  the  soul,  than 
it  grows  with  awful  rapidity  to  monstrous  stature, 
and  devours  every  other  paasion,  and  desire,  and 
affection. 

The  flame  of  passion,  therefore,  that  the  lady's 
words  had  suddenly  kindled  in  Bartolomme^s 
heart  sunk  down  again  as  suddenly;  cowed  and 
quenched  by  the  in  tenser  passion  that  blazed  in 
her  own. 

"  But,  mt^  be,"  continued  the  dnchess,  per- 
ceiving the  quick  burning  out  of  the  straw  fire 
she  had  raised,  "  may  be  yon  led  inclined  to  be 
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indulgent  to  ihU  gay  yoan?  mother-in-law  ?  Per- 
haps ron  can  not  onljr  forgive  her  for  rendering 
yoQT  present  life  one  shifts  and  poverty,  and 
making  yoa  a  homeless  vagabond,  but  are  con 
tent  thai  she  should  play  out  her  game  success- 
fdUy  to  the  end,  be  mistress  of  ttie  old  man's 
bouse  and  property  vbiie  he  lives,  and  inherit  all 
whai  he  dies  ?  Perhaps  your  feeling  is,  that  after 
ail  it  vill  be  best  to  content  yourself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days  with  such  alms  as  the 
bankrupt  dyer's  daughter  and  her  paramours  may 
throw  you  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  contents 
ni  the  old  man's  coffers  F  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing in  your  eye  a  moment  since,  which  looked 
M  if  you  were  not  exactly  the  man  to  bend  your 
neck  to  such  a  lot,  and  lick  the  hand  which  flings 
you  a  grudged  pittance  oat  of  your  own  goods. 
But  perhapfi  I  was  mistaken  in  my  estimate; 

A  blacker  scowl  settled  heavily  on  Bartolom- 
meo's  Tcpalsive  features,  as  the  duchess  sp^ ; 
hat  the  fierea  blaze  of  passion  did  not  return  to 
tlw».  A  hag  pause  eunied,  during  which  he 
•Mswd  to  be  t^j'f^'Pg,  aa  £ur  as  hia  besotted  and 
shattered  nind  was  capable  of  thought.  At  last 
hensweted: 

**  If  your  bdyBbip  has  noparticiilar  objection, 
I  think  w«  had  bettor  nndoBtanda  little  whsi  the 
basiness  in  band  is,  b^ore  we  talk  any  further, 
vaa  brongM  hne  to  yoTL  I  did  not  seek  you.  Tou 
Imovvhat  yoa  wu^.  I  don't/  Tonloiowwho 
Ion.  Ton  may  be  the  Queen  of  Sheba,for  all  I 
knov  of  you.  lou  want  somethii^  of  me.  I  have 
itiU  to  lean  what  it  is.  You  did  not  bring  me 
here,  I  suppose,  merely  to  ask  if  I  liked  money 
aad  if  Iliked  revenge.  And  as  to  what  you  say 
aboa.t  my  cozaed  mother-in-law— a  bad  death  and 
a  dkoit  duift  to  her !  — inbeiiting  all  the  property, 
and  my  submitting  to  it ;  why,  look  you,  the 
studs  thus ;  and  as  there  are  only  four  eyes* 
preMftt,  there  is  no  good  reason  against 
■tetiiic  the  case  plainly.  If  I  had  thought  it 
my  while  to  cut  her  throat  for  the  sake 
of  paying  otff  old  scores^  and.  preventing  her 
■t*™*"C  between  me  and  the  old  man's  money, 
whj  I  shoidd  have  done  it.  You,  I  take  it, 
for  some  reason  ox  other,  would  like  to  have  her 
throat  cut,  unless  your  hate  is  so  dainty- 
stomached  as  to  look  for  the  treat  of  burning  her 
alive.  But  I  am  not  likely  to  do  for  you  what  I 
did  not  do  long  ago  for  myself.  I  have  no  taste 
for  feeling  the  bargeUo's  fingers  about  my  neck. 
The  game  is  too  dangaHnis»  do  yon  see,  for  my 

The  duchess,  on  her  sid^  paused  avbHe,  con- 
M^ipripg  her  reply  to  this  aodreas.  &e  bit  her 
Bp,  itee  frcnn  her  dmir,  and  took  one  or  two 
tonis  op  and  down  the  little  chamber  before  she 
decided  on  her  coone  of  action.  Then,  seatuig 
hcnelf  agam  oo  the  side  of  the  table  oppoute  to 
Um,  ahe  said: 

** —  There  is,  as  yon  ta^,  no  reason  why  the 
vhok  matter  in  hand  shoold  not  be  j^niuly  spoken 


*  "  A  qoattr'  occtd  "  Is  a  favoorita  Tuscan  ex- 
yimiiia  for  a  teto-k-tlte. 


between  us.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  you  by  remaining  unknown  to  yon, 
while  I  know  you.  I  am  tiie  Duchess  of  San 

Ginliano." 

Bartolommeo  started,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  his 
hat,  rising  as  he  did  so,  and  striving  to  remem- 
ber whether  he  had  said  anything  that  could  be 
dangerous  to  him— said  in  such  a  presence.  The 
duchess  motioned  to  him  to  reseat  himself,  and 
continued : 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  hate  Caterina  Canaoci, 
and  you  may  probably  be  now  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend why  I  hate  her.  But  you  have  mistaken 
me  in  supposing  that  my  anger  agamsther  would 
lead  me  to  take,  or  to  wish  taken,  any  such  mea- 
sures as  you  have  alluded  to.  They  are  too 
dangerous,  as  you  well  remark,  even  if  one  wished 
to  be  guilty  of  murder.  No.  My  project  of 
revenge  limits  itself  simply  to  the  infliction  of 
shame,  and  exposure,  and  the  consequent  cessa- 
tion of— relations^  iriiich — are— loftthamne  to 
me."  A  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  made 
the  ntteruice  of  the  last  words  diffioolt  to  the 
Lady  Veronica.  "I  purpose,"  she  wrait  on, 
introducing  a  number  of  persons  into  the  house, 
good  friends  of  mine,  at  an  hour  when  she 
shall  be  can^t  in  the  midst  of  her  inlamous 
revels ;  when  your  father  will  be,  shidl  be,  made 
aware  of  his  own  dishonour,  and  of  the  character 
of  his  wife,  and  her  public  shame  and  disgrace 
shall  become  the  byword  of  the  town." 

Is  that  all,  my  lady?  To  my  mind  it  seems 
a  rather  tasteless  dish  of  vengeance  for  a  hungry 
stomach.  But  then  I  am  but  a  plain  man.  What 
is  it  that  your  honourable  ladyship  wants  of  me 
in  the  matter  P  Now  your  ladyship  has  conde- 
scended to  tell  me  your  ladyship's  name,  you 
know,  of  course,  that  I  am  at  your  service." 

What  I  want  of  you,  S^or  Canacci,  is  simply 
this:  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  friends  I 
spoke  of,  to  obtain  entrance  at  the  right  moment 
without  making  much  more  disturbance  than  is 
desirable.  The  door  would  undoubtedly  be  shut 
and  barred  against  them.  I  look  to  you  to  have 
it  opened.  My  friends  ^udl  keep  out  of  sight 
under  the  shelter  of  the  wall,  while  you  alone 
ask  admittance;  and  when  the  door  is  opened 
they  will  enter  with  you." 

"  In  all  that,  your  ladyship,  I  see  no  difficulty 
at  all.  It  win,  at  idl  events,  make  la  Caterina 
lass  a  bad  half-hour  mough.  Egad !  I  should 
ike  the  fun.  But  your  honourable  lady^n  will 
no  doubt  understuid  that,  though  there  De  in 
such  a  matter  no  such  consequences  to  be  feared 
as  if  the  question  were  of  throats  to  be  out,  still 
it  is  likely  enough  that  my  connivance  may  be 
called  in  question,  to  my  bu,  and  it  was  probably 
in  view  of  such  a  ridt  that  your  ladyship  was  so 
c<m8iderate  as  to  speak,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
worthy  gentlemait  who  brought  me  hither,  of 
moueys  to  be  had  in  recompense  for  my  atten- 
dance hereP" 

"  Those  who  serve  me  are  not  wont  to  remain 
unpaid,  or  to  grumble  at  the  rate  of  their  pay  - 
ment.** 
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"No  doubt;  but  it  vas  vith  reference  to 
tbat  part  of  the  business  in  hand,  that  your  lady- 
ship condescended  to  inciiiire  at  the  beginning  of 
this  offiiTenation  whether  I  were  in  need  of 
money.  Pennit  me.  ecodentissima  sisuora,*  to 
repeat,  that  I  am  in  fanith  rery  greatly  in  need- 
indeed  in  urgent  need — of  some  small  sapply." 

"Hemembei\  Signer  Bartokanmecs  ^t  in 
carrying  out  this  little  scheme  you  tUI  be  in  a 
very  important  degree  serving  your  own  interest. 
For  it  is  not  likely  that  the  old  man  yonr  father, 
when  he  shall  faave  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  bis  wife,  and  shall  know  tiiat  the 
dishonour  she  has  done  htm  has  been  made  the 
common  talk  of  the  town,  will  persist  in  disin- 
heriting bia  son  to  enrich  his  widow." 

"  Most  true,  signora  mia  colendissima  !t  If 
Ser  Giustino  have  still  sense  and  self-respect 
enough  to  feel  his  position  as  be  ought — which, 
alas !  may  be  mucti  doubted— such  aresult  would 
be  likely  to  follow.  Bat  all  that  is  uncertain, 

very  uncertain  And  my  needs  are  certain 

and  pressing." 

"  And  I  repeat  that  they  shall  be  eared  for 
liberally.  Now,  mark  me  well !  The  day  and 
hour  when  this  bttle  comedy  aball  be  played  out, 
is  not  yet  fixed.  It  shall  be  played  very  shortly ; 
as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  the  matter  with  the 
knot  of  friends  who  are  to  be  the  chief  per- 
formers. You  are  to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
do  your  part  any  evening  on  which  you  may  be 
called  on.  You  are  in  the  habit,  I  suppose,  of 
being  seen  in  the  house  from  time  to  time  ?" 

"Now  and  then!  ....  Rarely  enough,  to  tell 
your  ladyship  the  truth.  I  am  not  recaved  there 
in  a  manner  to  moke  my  visits  very  frequent." 

**  Bat  they  are  snfficiently  so>  I  presume,  for 
you  to  be  known  to  the  servant,  and  to  be  sure 
of  not  being  refused  admittance  V* 

"Oh!  for  that  matter,  yes,  your  ladyship. 
They  could  badly  refuse  to  open  my  father's  door 
to  me." 

"Very  good.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
drop  in  two  or  three  times  during  the  next  week 
or  so,  and  comport  yourself  in  a  manner  to  show 
the  woman  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
you.  Be  quiet,  inoffensive,  sober— you  under- 
stand me  ?  Then  you  have  nothing  further  to  do 
than  to  await  my  summons.  It  shall  be  brought 
you  by  the  man  who  'conducted  you  hither. 
My  friends  will  be  ready  in  their  hidii^-place. 
A  dark  night  shall  be  selected.  You  will  cause 
the  door  to  be  opened.  That  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  you.  My  friends  will  do  the  rest. 
Have  you  marked  meP" 

*  According  to  the  ceremonial  of  th«t  time,  the 
only  petwnages  for  vfaom  tbe  title  of  Eccdlantinlno 
was  rGBerved,  in  Tuscany,  were  the  Dukes  Stroza 
and  Sahiati.  It  shortly  ofterwarda  became  almost 
universal. 

f  The  phrase  may  be  tolerably  accurately  ran- 
dcndby  "yonr  most  wmhlpM  ladyship." 


"Every  word,  your  most  excellent  hulydiip.  I 
shall  not  ful  to  be  ready  for  your  orders." 

"Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  you  will  be 
found  any  evening,  without  the  necessity  d  any 
further  communication,  at  the  Osteria  dd  CHar- 
dmo.  You  wiU  know  the  man  with  wlum  jroa 
spoke  to-day?  To  make  all  certain,  he  shall  siy, 
when  he  calls  for  you,  'The  comec^  for  to-nigfat 
is  Love's  Revenge.'  1%at  shall  be  yonr  pass- 
word. Now  take  tins  purse.  Whenliietrickbu 
been  played,  you  shall  not  want  for  man.  So  it 
is  all  understood  and  agreed  P" 

"In  every  point,  most  gracious  lady,"  said 
Bartolommeo,  rising  and  making  a  profound  bow. 
"Doubt  not  that  sliaO  be  done  accurately, 
according  to  your  orders.  I  shall  be  found  at 
the  Osteria." 

"Enough,"  said  the  daoliesa,  rising  also.  "Of 
course,"  she  added,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  let 
fall  no  word  of  this  little  plan,  or  of  tias  inter- 
view, till  the  play  has  been  played  out.  After- 
wards I  care  not.  To  speak  before,  would  only 
spoil  tbe  scheme,  and  lose  you  many  a  purse 
hereafter  such  as  that  now  in  your  hand." 

"  Of  course,  your  ladyship.  What  am  I  that 
such  a  caution  should  be  needed !" 

"  Ciood !  Send  me  the  man  who  called  you  to 
me.   You  will  find  him  below." 

And  the  duchess  returned  up  the  hill  to  the 
villa,  grimly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  in- 
terview, and  specially  with  tbe  change  she  bad 
mode  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  as  soon  as 
she  had  discovered  tbe  mann«-  of  man  she  had  to 
deal  with. 

As  she  alighted  at  the  door  of  her  homo,  she 
drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  the  same  whitdi 
she  had  written  and  addressed  to  her  brother, 
(uad  turning  to  her  faithful  serritor,  Pippo,  said : 

"Saddle  for  Uassa  to-morrov  morning.  De- 
liver this  into  the  hands  of  my  brother.  Wait 
for  his  orders  before  returning.  Speak  to  none 
here  of  your  errand." 

Old  Pippo  bowed  and  took  the  letter  in  silence. 
The  dudiess  mounted  to  her  room  to  count 
the  hours  till  the  next  act  in  her  "  little  oomedy" 
should  be  ready  for  performance. 
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TB03E  GEOaOE  BABTBAH  TO  BOEL  TAVSTONB. 

"St.  Cnuc,  Stptembw  4tb,  1847, 
"Mj  dear  Noel,— Here  are  two  pljun  ques- 
tions  aA  starting.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
mjsterioiu,  what  are  you  hiding  for  ?  And  why 
is  everTthiog  relating  to  yoar  marriage  kept  an 
impenetrable  secret  from  your  oldest  friend  f 

"  I  have  been  to  Aldborough  to  try  if  I  could 
trace  yon  from  that  place ;  and  have  come  back 
as  wise  as  I  went.  I  have  applied  to  your  law- 
yer in  London ;  and  have  been  told  in  reply,  that 
you  have  forbidden  bim  to  disclose  the  pl^  of 
yonr  retreat  to  any  one,  withont  first  receiving 
yoor  pennisaion  to  do  so.  All  I  could  prevail  on 
lam  to  say  was  that  be  would  forward  any  letter 
vhicfa  might  be  sent  to  his  care.  I  write  accord- 
ingly— and,  mind  this,  I  expect  an  answer. 

"  You  may  ask,  in  yoor  ill-tempered  way,  what 
business  I  have  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  yours, 
which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  keep  private  F  My 
dear  Noel,  there  is  a  serious  reason  for  our  open- 
ing oommnnications  with  you  from  this  house. 
You  don't  know  what  events  have  taken  place  at 
St.  Crux,  anoe  you  ran  away  to  get  married ;  and 
UHmgh  I  detest  writing  letters,  I  must  lose  an 
boor's  afaooting  to^dq^  in  tryii^  to  enlighten  you. 

"On  the  twenty-tidrd  of  last  month,  the  ad- 
mital  and  I  were  disturbed  over  onr  vine  alter 
dinner,  by  the  snnounoeiaent  that  a  visitor  bad 
imeipeetedly  aniTed  at  St.  Crux.  Wba  do  you 
Uiink  the  visitor  was  P  Mrs.  Ijecomit ! 

"  My  uncle,  with  that  old-fa^oned  bachdor 
gallantry  of  Ids,  which  pays  equal  respect  to  all 
wearers  of  pettico^,  left  the  table  directly  to 
wdoome  Mrs.  Lecount.  While  I  was  debating 
viiether  I  should  follow  him  or  not,  my  medita- 
tkms  were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  bya  loud 
all  Inm  the  admiral  I  ran  into  the  moming- 
n^aIa — and  there  was  your  unfortunate'  house- 
k?ci>cr,  on  the  sofa,  with  all  the  women-servants 
a>.oat  her,  more  dead  than  alive.  She  had 
tnfeUcd  from  England  to  Zurich,  and  from 
Zsrich  back  again  to  Ihigland,  Mdthout  stopping ; 
iid  abe  bmked,  seriously  and  literally,  at  death's 
fi3or.   I  iaunediately  agreed  with  my  unde,  that 


the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  send  for  medical 
help.  We  despatched  a  groom  on  the  spot ;  and 
at  Mrs,  Lecount'a  own  request,  sent  all  the 
servants,  in  a  body,  out  of  the  room. 

"As  soon  as  ve  were  alone,  Mrs.  Lecount 
surprised  ns  by  a  singular  question.  She  asked 
if  you  had  received  a  letter  which  she  had 
addressed  to  you,  before  leaving  Dnglaod,  at  this 
house.  When  we  told  her  that  the  letter  had 
been  forwarded,  under  cover  to  your  friend  M^. 
Bygrave,  by  your  own  particular  request,  she 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes ;  and  when  we  added  that 
you  had  left  us  in  company  with  this  same  Mr. 
Bygrave,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  stared  at  us 
as  if  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  Her 
next  question  was,  'Where  is  Mr,  Noel  now  P* 
We  could  only  give  her  one  reply — Mr."  Noel  had 
not  informed  us.  She  looked  perfectly  thunder- 
struck at  that  answer.  '  He  baa  gone  to  his 
ruin !'  she  said.  '  He  has  gone  away  in  com- 
pany with  the  greatest  villain  in  England,  I 
must  find  him !  I  tell  you  I  must  find  Mr, 
Noel  [  If  I  don't  find  bim  at  once  it  will  be  too 
late.  He  will  be  married !'  she  burst  out  quite 
frantically—'  on  my  honour  and  my  oath  he  will 
be  married  I'  The  admiral,  incautiously  per- 
haps, but  with  the  best  intentions,  told  her  you 
were  married  already.  She  gave  a  scream  tliat 
made  the  windows  ring  again,  and  dropped  back 
on  the  sofa  in  a  fainting-fit.  The  doctor  came 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  soon  brought  her  to. 
But  she  was  taken  ill  the  same  night — she  has 
grown  worse  and  worse  ever  since — and  the  last 
medical  report  is,  that  the  fever  from  wfaicb 
she  has  been  suffoing  is^in  a  fair  way  to  settle 
on  her  biain. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Noel,  neither  my  nnole  nor  I 
have  any  wi^  to  intrude  ourselves  on  your  con- 
fidence. We  are  naturally  astonished  at  the  ex- 
traordinary mystery  which  hangs  over  you  and 
your  marriage ;  and  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  your  housekeeper  has  apparently  some 
strong  reason  of  her  own  for  viewing  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstoue  with  an  enmity  and  distrust,  which  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  lady  has  done  no- 
thing to  deserve.  Whatever  strange  misunder- 
standing there  may  have  been  in  your  household, 
is  your  business  (if  you  choose  to  keep  it  to 
yourself),  and  not  ours.  All  we  have  any  right  to 
do,  is  to  tell .  you  what  the  doctor  says.  His 
patient  has  been  delirious;  lie  felines  to  auawcf 
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for  her  life  if  she  goes  on  as  she  ia  going  on 
Eow;  and  he  thinks— finding  that  she  ia  per- 
petually talking  of  her  m»ster— that  your  pre- 
sence would  he  useftii  m  qpsting  hei;  tf  jou 
could  come  here  at  oitce,  vnvi  exert  yow  ateeasff 
before  it  Is  too  Ute. 

"  What  do  you  si^P  Will  yon  ema^  fmm 
the  darkness  that  surzouuda  7oa,«id  come  to  St 
Crux  P  If  ttds  ma  the  cue  an  ordinny 
servant,  I  eovAit  mtdentaad  your  hmitatiiiff  to 
leave  the  delights  crif  your  honeymoon  for  any 
snoh  object  as  is  here  proposed  to  you.  But,  my 
dear  fellov,  Mrs.  Lecount  is  not  on  ordinary  ser- 
TBut.  You  are  under  oU^tions  to  her  fidelity 
and  attachment^  in  your  beer's  time,  as  well  as 
in  your  own ;  and  if  you  ca»  quiet  the  anxieties 
which  seem  to  he  driving  this  unfortunate  woman 
mad,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  oome  here  and  do 
so.  Tour  leaving  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  is  of  oourse 
out  of  the  question.  There  ia  no  necessity  for  any 
snoh  hard-beartcd  proceeding.  The  admind 
desires  me  to  remind  you  that  he  is  your  oldest 
friend  living,  and  that  his  house  is  at  your  wife's 
disposal,  as  it  has  always  been  at  yours.  In 
this  great  rambling  place  she  need  dread  no  near 
association  with  the  sick-room ;  and,  with  all  my 
uncle's  oddities,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  think  tiie 
offer  of  his  friendship  an  offer  to  be  deepiaed. 

"  Have  I  told  you  ahready  that  I  went  to  Aid- 
borough  to  try  and  find  a  clue  to  your  where- 
abouts F  I  can't  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking 
back  to  see ;  BO,  if  I  have  told  you,  I  tell  you 
again.  The  tnith  is,  I  made  an  aoquaintanoe  at 
Aldborough  of  whom  you  know  something — at 
least,  by  report 

"  After  f^tplyingndnly  at  SeaYiev,  I  wentto 
the  hotel  to  inquire  about  you.  The  landlady 
amid  ^ve  me  no  informaUon;  but  the  moment 
I  mentioned  your  name,  she  a^ed  if  I  «s  re- 
lated to  yon— and  when  I  told  her  I  was  your 
cousin,  she  said  there  was  a  young  lady  then  at 
the  hotel,  whose  name  was  Yanstone  also ;  who 
was  in  great  distress  about  a  mtsaing  relative; 
and  who  might  prove  of  some  use  to  me — or  I  to 
hei^if  we  knew  of  eaoh  other's  errand  at  Ald- 
borou^  I  had  not  the  least  idea  who  she  was ; 
bat  I  sent  in  my  card  at  a  venture ;  and,  in  five 
minutes  afterwards,  I  found  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  most  charming  women  these 
eyes  ever  looked  on. 

"  Our  first  vrorda  of  explanation  informed  me 
that  my  fomily  name  was  known  to  herbyrepute. 
Who  do  you  think  she  was  F  The  eldest  daughter 
of  my  uncle  and  yours— Andrew  Yanstone.  I 
had  often  heard  my  poor  mother,  in  past  years, 
speak  of  her  brother  Andrew ;  and  I  kiiew  (d 
that  sad  story  at  Combe-Raven.  But  ourfamilies, 
aa  you  are  aware,  had  always  been  estranged ; 
and  I  had  never  seen  my  channing  cousin  before. 
She  has  the  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  gentk 
retiring  manners  that  I  alw^s  admire  in  a  wo- 
man. I  don't  want  to  renew  our  old  disagree' 
ment  about  your  other's  conduct  to  those  two 
sisters,  or  to  deny  that  his  brother  Andrew  may 
have  behaved  badly  to  hia— I  am  willing  to  admit 


that  the  high  moral  positionhe  took  in  the  matter, 
is  quite  unassailable  by  such  a  miserable  sinner 
as  I  am— and  Iwfll  not  dispute  that  ay  own 
spendthrift  habits  mciyacitate  me  from  offering 
any  opinioR  «d  the  eenduct  <^  other  people's 
pecuniaiyaffiurs.  But,  with  all  these  tmowances 
and  dhnrbaeks,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Noel 
If  yott  ever  see  the  eUer  Hiss  Yanstone,  I  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that,  for  1^  first  time  in  your 
li£^  you  irill  doubt  the  ^ropriet^  <i  fbllowing 
your  father's  example. 

*' She  told  me  her  little  sttny,  poor  things  most 
simply  and  unaffectedly.  She  is  now  oocnpying 
her  seocmd  situation  as  a  govereem— and,  as 
usual,  I,  who  know  everybody,  know  the  family. 
They  are  friends  of  mytmcle's,  whom  he  has  lost 
sight  of,  latterly— tiie  Tyrrels  of  Portknd-[daoe 
—and  they  treat  Miss  Yanstone  with  as  much 
kindness  and  considwatiou  as  if  she  was  a  member 
of  the  family.  One  of  their  old  servants  accom- 
panied her  to  Aldborou^ ;  ber  object  in  travel- 
ling to  that  place  being  what  the  landlady  of  the 
hotel  had  stated  it  to  be.  The  family  reverses 
have,  it  seems,  had  a  serious  effect  on  Miss  Yau- 
stone's  youi^er  sister,  who  has  left  her  friends, 
and  who  has  been  missing  from  home  for  some 
time.  She  had  been  last  heard  of  at  Aldborough ; 
and  her  elder  sistw,  on  her  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent with  the  Tyrrels,  had  instantly  set  out  to 
make  inquiries  at  that  placa 

"This  was  all  Miss  Yanstone  told  me.  She  asked 
whether  you  had  seen  anything  of  her  sister,  or 
wbfitJker  Mis.  Leoouid;  knew  anything  of  lier  sister 
—I  suppose  because  she  was  aware  yoa  bad  been 
atAidbonugb.  Ofcourselcouldtellliernothing. 
She  entered  into  no  details  on  the  subject,  and  I 
could  not  {Ncesume  to  ask  her  for  any.  AU I  did 
was  to  aet  to  work  with  mig^t  and  main  to  asrast 
her  inquiries.  The  ^tempt  was  an  utter  fiaihue 
— nobody  oould  give  us  any  iufbrmation,  Ws 
tried  parMBal  deseriptioiib  of  oonn»  i  and,  stnnge 
to  say,  the  only  yoimg  lady  formerly  sti^uv 
Aldborough,  who  answered  the  description,  was, 
of  aU  the  people  in  the  workl,  the  lady  you  have 
married !   If  she  had  not  had  an  uncle  and  aunt 
(both  of  whom  have  left  the  place),  I  should  have 
begun  to  sn^ect  that  you  had  mairied  your 
cousin  without  knowing  it !  Is  this  the  clue  to 
the  my^ry  F   Don't  be  aogry ;  I  mnst  have  my  i 
little        and  I  can't  help  writing  as  carelesfil/  . 
as  I  talk.  The  end  of  it  was,  our  inquiries  were 
all  baffled,  and  I  travelled  faaok  with  Miss  Yan- 
stone and  her  attraidant,  as  far  as  our  station  1 
here.  I  think  I  shall      on  the  Tynels,  wheail  ' 
am  next  in  London.   I  have  certainly  treated  ' 
that  family  with  the  most  inexcusable  neglect 

"Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tiiird  sheet  of  I 
note-pq^ !  I  don't  often  take  the  pen  in  hand ;  ] 
but  when  I  do,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  j 
am  in  no  hurry  to  lay  it  aside  again-  Treat  the 
rest  of  my  letter  as  you  like— but  consider  what  1 
I  have  told  you  about  Mrs.  Lecount;  and  ze. 
member  thai  time  is  of  oonsequenoe. 

"Ever  yours, 

"Qbobob  BuxBix.** 
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raoK  soBAH  TAXtrtom:  to  hiss  gasth. 

"  Portland  Flaee. 

"My  dear  Miss  Gartli,— More  sorrow,  more 
disappoiutmeat !    I  liave  just  returned 
Aldboroofh,  withont  making  any  discovery. 
Magdalen  is  still  lost  to  us. 

"  I  cannot  attribute  this  new  overtlirow  of  my 
hopes  to  any  want  of  perseveiance  or  penetration 
in  making  the  necessary  inquiries.  My  inex- 
perience in  soch  matters  was  most  kindly  and 
unexpectedly  assisted  by  Mr.  Ctorge  Bartram. 
By  a  strange  cdmcidence,  he  happened  to  be  at 
Aldborou^,  inquiring  after  Mr.  Nod  Vanstone, 
at  the  very  time  when  1  was  there  inquiring  i^ter 
Magdalen.  He  sent  in  his  card ;  and  knowing, 
when  I  looked  at  the  name,  that  he  was  my 
cousin— if  I  may  call  him  so— I  thought  there 
wonld  be  no  impropriety  in  my  seeing  him,  and 
asking  his  advice.  I  i^stained  frtmi  entering 
into  particolars,  for  Magdalen's  sake;  and  I 
made  no  aUnaion  to  that  letter  of  Mrs.  Lecount's 
which  you  answered  for  me.  I  only  told  him 
Magdalen  wa3  missing,  and  had  been  last  heard 
of  at  AldboTongh.  The  kindness  vhicb  he 
showed  in,  devoting  himself  to  my  assistance, 
exceeds  aU  deacr^Uoa.  He  treated  me,  in  my 
flca-lom  situation,  witl^  a  delioacy  and  respect, 
which  I  shall  remember  gratefully,  long  after  he 
has  himself  perbt^  fbi^tten  our  meeting  alto- 
fethec  He  is  quite  yoong — not  more  than 
tbitty,  I  flhoi^  think.  la  £u»  and  figure,  he 
nainded  me  alittle  of  the  portrait  d my  filter 
at  Combe-Baven— I  mean  the  portrait  ia  the 
dining-rocnn,  <^  my  &ther  when  he  was  a  young 


"Uselas  as  our  isquirbs  were,  there  is  one 
''  result  of  them  which  has  left  a  very  strange  and 
(  »hfM*rbing  impression  on  my  mind. 
'1  "It  appears  that  Mr.  Noel  Tanstone  has 
'I  lately  married,  under  mysterious  circmnstanoes, 
a  young  lady  whom  he  met  with  at  Aldhoiough, 
aned  Bygrave.  He  has  gone  away  with  his 
wife,  tcQing  nobody  but  his  lawyer  where  he  has 
gone  to.  TTi'^  I  heard  from  Mr.  Geoige  Bartram, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  trace  him,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  oommunicating  the  news  of  his  house- 
keeper's serious  illness — the  housekeeper  being 
the  sHoeUrs.Iieoount  whose  letteryou  answered. 
So  far,  yon  may  say,  there  is  nothing  which  need 
particalarly  interest  either  of  UB.  But  I  think 
jon  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  when  I 
tell  yoa  that  the  description  given  by  the  people 
It  Aldborongh  of  Miss  B^prave's  appearance,  is 
most  startlingly  and  unaccountably  like  the 
docription  of  Magdalen's  appearwce.  This 
discovery,  taken  in  connexion  with  aU  the  cir- 
CBBistances  we  know  of,  has  had  an  effect  on  my 
3xind,  which  I  cannot  describe  to  you— which  I 
dare  not  realise  to  myself.  Fray  come  and  see 
me  I  X  luve  never  fedt  so  wretched  about  Mag- 
dden  aa  I  feel  vow.  Suspense  must  have  weak- 
oed  my  nerves  in  some  strange  wa^.  I  fed 
sqieratitions  about  the  slightest  things.  This 
rriirntnl  xcsembUooe  of  a  total  stnmgev  to 


Magdalen,  fills  mc^  every  now  and  then,  with  the 
most  horrible  misgivings— merely  bei^use  Mr. 
Noel  Ysnstone's  name  happens  to  be  mixed  up 
with  it.  Once  more,  pray  ccnne  to  me — I  have 
so  much  to  say  to  you  that  I  cbduo^  and  dare 
no^  say  in  writing. 

"Gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

IBOK  HE.  JOHK  LOICOHBE  (SOUCEKtt)  TO 

**  linoala's  Ian,  LondoB, 
"3eptomlitt«th,  1847. 

"Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note,  eBcloabg  a  letter  adtkessed  to  my 
client^  Mr.  Noel  Yanstoue,  and  requesting  that 
I  will  forward  the  sssoe  to  Jkfir.  Ytuston^s  present 
address. 

"  Sinoe  I  last  had  the  pleasoze  of  oommuni- 
caUng  with  you  on  this  aubjeet,  my  position  io- 
waids  my  olienl  is  entirely  altered.  Three  days 
ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  wfaidi  stated  his 
intcaitioa  of  changing  his  plaee  of  residenoe  <»i 
the  next  day  then  ensuing,  but  which  left  rae 
entir^y  in  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the 
looahty  to  which  it  was  his  intention  to  remove. 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  since ;  and,  as  he  had 
previously  drawn  on  me  for  a  latter  sum  of 
money  than  usual,  there  would  be  no  present 
necessity  for  his  writing  to  me  i^in — assuming 
that  it  19  his  wish  to  keep  his  place  of  residence 
concealed  from  every  one,  myself  included. 

"  Under  these  eiroumstanees,  I  think  it  right 
to  return  you  your  letter,  wrth  the  assurance 
that  I  will  let  you  know,  if  I  ha^>eii  to  be  again 
piaeedinapoaaticm  to  fonmrd  it  to  its  desUna- 
tim. 

**Tonr  obedient  annait, 
«  "Sfua  LostxaoK.'* 

IT. 

VBOK  vouH  TAmnon  to  kiss  garth. 

•*  Portland  Place. 

"My  dear  Miss  Garth,— Forget  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  yesterday,  and  all  the  glotHny  fore* 
bodings  ^lai  it  oontaina.  This  morning's  post 
has  brought  new  life  to  me.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  your  house,  and  for- 
warded here,  in  your  absence  fnau  home  yester- 
day, by  your  sister.  Oan  you  gnen  who  tiie 
writer  is  P— Magdalen ! 

"The  letter  is  very  short ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  a  hurry.  She  ssys  she  has  been 
dreaming  of  me  for  son^B  nights  past,  and  the 
dreams  have  made  her  fear  that  her  long  silence 
has  caused  me  more  distress,  on  her  account, 
than  she  is  worth.  She  writes  therefore  to 
assure  me  that  ^  is  safe  and  well— that  she 
hopes  to  see  me  before  long — and  that  she  has 
something  to  tell  me,  when  we  meet,  which  will 
try  my  sisterly  love  for  her  as  nothh^  has  tried 
it  yet.  The  letter  is  not  dated;  bat  the  post- 
muk  is  "Allanby,"  niiidi  I  hare  found,  cm  re- 
ferring to  1^  (juetteer,  to  be  » little  sea-side 
place  in  Cumberland.  There  is  no  hope  of  my 
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beiuff  able  to  vrit«  back— for  Magdalen  expresslf 
says  that  she  is  {m  the  ere  of  departure  from  her 
present  residence,  and  that  she  is  not  at  Uber^ 
to  say  where  she  is  going  to  next,  or  to  leave 
iustractions  for  forwarding  any  letters  after  her. 

"  In  happier  times,  I  should  hare  thon^t  this 
letter  Tery  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one— 
and  I  should  have  been  seriously  alarmed  by 
that  allusion  to  a  future  confidence  on  her  part 
vhioh  will  try  my  love  for  her  as  nothing  has 
tried  it  yet.  But,  after  all  the  suspense  I  have 
suffered,  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  handwriting 
again  seems  to  fiU  my  heart,  and  to  keep  all  other 
feelings  oat  of  it  I  dcm't  send  you  her  letter, 
because  I  know  you  are  coming  to  me  soon,  and  I 
want  to  have  tiie  pleasure  of  aedng  yon  it. 
"  Ever  affwtionatdy  yoors, 

"NORAH. 

"  P.S. — Mr.  George  Bartram  called  on  Mrs. 
Tyrrel  to-day.  He  insisted  on  being  introduced 
to  the  children.  When  he  was  gone,  Hrs. 
Tyrrel  laughed  in  her  good-humoured  way,  and 
said  tliat  his  anxiety  to  see  the  children  looked, 
to  her  mind,  very  much  like  an  anxiety  to  see  me. 
You  may  imagine  how  my  spirits  are  improved, 
when  1  can  occupy  my  pen  iu  writing  such  non- 
sQise  as  tiiia !" 

T. 

FBOM  MBS.  LE COUNT  TO  lER.  SE  BISBIOI, 
GENEKAL  ASSNT,  LOKDON. 

"  St  Crux,  Oetobn  28rd,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  in  thanking  you 
for  the  kind  letter  which  promises  me  yoni  as- 
sistance, in  friend^  remembrance  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  formerly  eusting  betireen  my 
brother  and  yourself.  The  truth  is,  I  have  over- 
tasked my  strength  on  my  recovery  from  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness ;  and  for  the  last  ten  days 
I  have  been  suffering  under  a  relapse.  I  am  now 
better  again,  and  able  to  enter  on  the  business 
which  you  so  kindly  offer  to  undertake  for  me. 

"  The  person  whose  present  place  of  abode  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to  discover,  is 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  I  have  hved,  for  many 
years  past,  in  this  gentleman's  service  as  house- 
keeper; and  not  having  received  my  formal  dis- 
missal, I  consider  myself  in  his  service  still. 
During  my  absence  on  the  Continent,  lie  was 
privately  married  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  eighteenthof  Ai^rust  last.  He  left  Aldborough 
the  same  day ;  taking  his  wife  with  him  to  some 
place  of  retreat  whicli  was  kept  a  secret  from 
everybody,  except  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Loscombe,  of 
Lincohi's  Inn.  After  a  short  time  he  again  re- 
moved, on  the  4th  of  September,  without  in- 
forming Mr.  Loscombe,  on  this  occasion,  of  bis 
new  phice  of  abode.  From  that  date  to  this, 
the  lawyer  has  remained  (or  has  pretended  to 
rcmam)  in  total  ignonmce  of  where  he  now  is. 
Appli<»ttion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Loscombe, 
nnder  the  circamstances,  to  mention  what  that 
former  place  of  residence  was,  of  which  Mr. 
Vanstone  is  known  to  have  informed  him. 
Mr.  Loscombe  has  declined  acceding  to  this  re- 


qnesl^  for  want  formal  pemissioa  to  disclose 
his  client^s  proceedings  after  leaving  Aldborough. 
1  have  all  these  latter  particulars  from  Mr.  Los- 
combe's  correspondent— the  nephew  of  the  genr 
tleman  who  owns  this  hons^  and  whose  chuity 
has  given  me  an  asylum,  during  the  heavy  afflic- 
tion of  my  sickness,  under  his  own  roof. 

"  I  believe  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
Mr.  Nod  Vanstone  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife 
in  hiding,  are  reasons  wluch  rehite  entirely  to 
myself.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  aware  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  has  married,  are 
such  as  to  give  me  the  right  of  regarding  him 
with  a  just  indignation.  la  the  second  place,  he 
knows  that  my  faithful  services,  rendered 
through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  his  father 
and  to  himself,  forbid  him,  in  common  decency, 
to  cast  me  out  helpless  on  the  world,  without  a 
provision  for  the  end  of  my  life.  He  is  the 
meanest  of  living  men,  and  his  wife  is  the  vilest 
of  living  women.  As  long  as  be  can  avoid  ful- 
filling his  obligations  to  me,  he  will;  and  bis 
wife's  encouragement  may  be  trusted  to  fortify 
him  in  his  ijigratitude. 

"My  object  in  determining  to  find  him  out,  is 
briefly  this-  His  marriage  has  exposed  him  to 
consequences  which  a  man  of  ten  times  his  courage 
conld  not  face  without  shrinking.  Of  those  con- 
sequences he  knows  nothing.  His  wife  knows, 
and  keeps  bim  in  ignorance.  I  know,  and  can 
enlighten  him.  His  security  from  the  danger 
that  threatens  bim,  is  in  my  hands  alcme;  i 
and  he  shall  pay  the  price  of  hia  rescue,  to  the 
last  brthing  of  the  debt  that  justice  daims  for  | 
me  as  my  due— no  more  and  no  less. 

"  I  have  now  Ifdd  my  mind  before  yon,  as  you 
toldme,  without  reserve.  Youknow  whyl  want 
to  find  this  man,  and  what  I  mean  to  do  when  I  ' 
find  him.  I  leave  it  to  your  sympathy  for  me,  to 
answer  the  serious  question  that  remains :  How  ; 
is  the  discovery  to  be  made  F   If  a  first  trace 
of  them  can  be  found,  after  their  departure  from  | 
Aldborough,  I  believe  careful  inquiry  will  suffice 
for  the  rest.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
wife,  and  the  extraoniinary  contrast  between  her 
husband  and  herself,  is  certain  to  be  remarked, 
and  remembered,  by  every  stranger  who  sees 
them.  ! 

"  When  you  favour  me  with  your  answer, 
please  address  it  to  '  Care  of  Admiral  Bartram, 
St.  Crnx-in-the-Marsh,  near  Osscry,  Essex.' 

"  Your  much  oblig^,  f 

**  VlHOINIB  LeCOUHX." 
TI. 

IBOH  XB.  DB  BLERIOT  TO  UBS.  LECOtTNT. 

"  Dark's  Buildings,  Kingsland, 
October  UOi^  1847. 
"  Printo  and  Confidential. 

"  Dear  Madam,— I  hasten  to  reply  to  your 
favour  of  Saturday  date.  Cuoumstances  have 
enabled  mc  to  forward  your  interests,  by  con- 
sulting a  friend  of  mine,  possessing  grimt  expo-  I 
rience  in  the  management  of  private  inquiries  of 
all  sorts.  I  have  placed  your  case  before  him  ' 
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(vithoat  mentioning  names) ;  and  1  am  happy 
to  iiifonn  yon  that  my  views  and  his  views  of  the 

I  iffoper  coarse  to  take,  agree  in  every  par- 

'  ticiJar. 

1      "  Both  myself  and  friend,  then,  ore  of  opinion 
I   tiiat  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  towards  tracing 
I  the  parties  you  mention,  nntil  the  place  of  their 
j  I  temporuy  residence,  after  they  left  Aldborough, 
|.  has  been  discovered  first.  If  this  can  be  done, 
.  I  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.   Judging  from 
;|  yoor  letter,  some  weeks  must  have  passed  since 
the  lawyer  received  bis  information  that  they  had 
shifted  their  quarters.  As  they  are  both  remark- 
able-Iookrag  people,  the  strangers  who  may  have 
assisted  them  on  their  travels  have  probably  not 
forgotten  them  yet  Nevertheless,  expedition  is 
(fesiraUe. 

'"Hie  question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether 
th^  may  not  possib^  have  communicated  the 
,  address  of  we  stand  in  need,  to  some  otAier 
I  poson  besides  the  hnryer.  The  husband  may 
i  UTe  wz^tento  members  of  his  family,  or  the 
I  vife  may  have  irritten  to  members  of  her  family. 

I Both  myself  and  friend  are  of  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter chance  is  the  likeliest  of  the  two.  If  you  have 
•  my  means  of  access  in  the  direction  of  tiie  wife's 
I  family,  we  strongly  recommend  you  to  make  \ise 
!  (tf  them.  If  not,  please  supply  us  with  the 
!  names  of  any  of  her  near  relations  or  intimate 
,  female  friends  whom  you  know,  and  we  will 
I  endeavour  to  get  access  for  you. 
j  *'  In  any  case,  we  request  you  will  at  once 
.  {ftvour  OS  with  the  most  exact  personal  descrip- 
I  tion  that  can  be  written  of  both  the  parties.  We 
I  may  require  yoor  assistance,  in  this  important 
particolar,  at  five  minutes'  notice.  Favour  us, 
I  therefore,  with  the  description  by  return  of  post, 
jl  In  the  meantime,  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
l<  cm  oar  side,  whether  any  information  is  to  be 
I  privately  obtidned  at  Mr.  I^iscombe's  of&ce. 
Ij  The  lawyer  himself  is  probably  altogether  beyond 
j  ,  our  reach.  But  Lf  any  one  of  his  clerks  can  be 
:!  advanta^ualy  treated  with,  on  such  terms  as 
I  ■  may  not  overtax  your  peconiary  resources,  accept 
'  \  my  assnrance  th^  the  oi^ortiuiUy  shall  be  made 
,  tl^  most  of,  by, 
■  1         "Dear  Madam, 

"  Yonr  faithful  servant, 

"  AT.ra.TO  Db  BlEBIOI." 

vn. 

rSOV  MB.  TtSSSSL  TO  NORAH  VANSTONE. 
!■  " Searle-street,  October  27th,  1847. 

"My  dear  Miss  Vanstone, — A  lady,  named 
Ijecount  (formerly  attached  to  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone's  service,  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper), 
.    has  called  at  my  oSice  this  morning,  and  has 
uked  mc  to  furnish  her  with  your  address.  I 
have  begged  her  to  excuse  my  immediate  com- 
I    pliance  with  her  request,  and  to  favour  me  with 
j   a  call  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  shall  be  pre. 

pared  to  meet  her  with  a  definite  answer. 
|,      "  My  hesitation  in  this  matter  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  distrust  of  Mrs.  Lecount  person- 
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ally— for  I  know  nothing  whatever  to  her  preju-  , 
dice.   But  in  making  her  request  to  me,  she  ' 
stated  tbat  the  object  of  the  desired  interview  i 
was  to  speak  to  you  privately  on  the  subject  of  j 
your  sister.   Torgive  me  for  acknowledging  that  ( 
I  determined  to  withhold  the  address,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  this.   Tou  will  make  allowances  for  your 
old  friend  and  your  sincere  well-wisher  ?  Tou 
will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  express  my  strong  dis- 
approval of  your  allowing  yourself,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  to  be  mixed  up  for  the  future 
with  your  sistei^s  proceedings. 

"  I  will  not  distress  you  by  saying  more  than 
tliis.  But  I  feel  too  dwp  an  interest  in  your 
welfare,  and  too  sincere  an  admiration  of  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  borne  all  your 
trials,  to  say  less. 

"If  I  cannot  prevail  on  you  to  follow  my 
advice,  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  Mrs.  Lc- 
count  shall  have  your  address  to-morrow.  In 
this  case  (Trhich  I  cannot  contemplate  without 
the  greatest  unwillingness),  let  me  at  least  recom- 
mend yoQ  to  stipulate  that  Miss  Garth  shonld 
be  present  at  the  interview.  In  any  matter  with 
which  your  sister  is  concerned,  you  may  want 
an  old  friend's  advice  and  an  old  friend's  protec- 
tion against  your  own  generous  impulses.  If  I 
could  have  helped  you  in  this  way,  I  would— but 
Mrs.  Lecount  gave  me  indirectly  to  understand 
that  the  subject  to  be  discussed  was  of  too  deli- 
cate a  nature  to  permit  of  my  presence.  What- 
ever this  objection  may  be  really  worth,  it  cannot 
apply  to  Miss  Garlh,  who  has  brought  you  both 
up  from  ohildhood.  1  say  again,  therefore,  if 
you  see  Mrs.  Lecount,  see  her  in  Miss  Garth's 
company. 

"Always  most  truly  yours, 

'*  WlLLIiM  PbNDKII." 


vm. 

mOM  KDBAU  VAKSTOHB  10  Jill.  PEHDHIL. 

"  Portland-pUce,  Wednesday, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pendril,— Pray  don't  think  I  am 
ungrateful  for  your  kindness.  Indeed,  indeed  I 
am  not !  But  I  must  see  Mrs.  Lecount.  You 
were  not  aware,  when  you  wrote  to  m^  that  I 
had  received  a  few  lines  from  Magdalen— not 
telling  me  where  she  is,  but  holding  out  the  hope 
of  our  meeting  before  long.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Le- 
count maj  have  somethii^  to  st^  to  me,  ou  tliis 
very  sulyeetP  Even  if  it  should  not  he  so,  my 
sister— do  what  she  may— is  still  my  sister.  I 
can't  desert  her;  1  can't  turn  my  back  on  any 
one  who  comes  to  me  in  her  name.  You  know, 
dear  Mr.  Pendril,  I  bave  always  been  obstin.-ite 
on  this  subject ;  and  you  have  always  borne  wiih 
me.  Let  me  owe  another  obligation  to  you  which 
I  can  never  return— and  bear  with  me  still ! 

"  Need  I  say  that  I  willingly  accept  tbat  part 
of  your  advice  which  refers  to  Miss  Gartli  Y  I 
have  already  written  to  beg  that  she  will  came 
here  at  four,  to-morrow  afternoon.  When  you 
see  Mrs.  Lecount,  please  inform  her  tbat  Miss 
Garth  will  be  with  me,  and  tliat  she  will  iiud  us 
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both  KM^  to  KoeiTe  h&t  bere  to-mornnr,  at  fonr 
tfdook. 

"  Gnrtefnlly  yonrs, 

"Ndbah  Yavbioiie." 

EL. 

nOU  XR.  DE  BLEEIOT  TO  UBS.  IXCOtniT. 

"  Dnk'a  BaUdisgs,  October  iStb. 

"Private. 

"  Dear  Madame—One  of  Mr.LoBOombe's  oleics 
bas  proved  amenable  to  a  small  pscnniary  oon- 
sideratioa,  and  baa  mentioned  a  oaonmstanoe 
vhich  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  yon  to 
know. 

"  Nearly  a  montb  since,  accident  gave  the 
derl:  in  question  an  opporhmity  of  loolang  into 
one  of  the  documents  on  his  master's  table, 
vhich  had  attracted  his  attention  from  a  slight 
peculiarity  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  paper. 
He  had  only  time,  during  Mr.  Loscombe's  mo- 
mentary absence,  to  satis^  his  curiosity  by  look- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  docmnent,  and  at  the 
end.  At  the  begimiing,  he  saw  the  custfmiary 
form  used  in  making  a  wilL  At  the  cod,  he 
discovered  the  signature  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone; 
with  the  names  of  two  witnesses  underneath, 
and  the  date  (of  which  he  is  quite  certain) — 
tie  thirtieth  ^  September  latt. 

Before  the  clerk  had  time  to  make  any  further 
inveatigations,  his  master  returned,  sorted  the 
papers  on  the  table,  and  carefully  locked  up  tie 
will,  in  the  strong-box  devoted  to  the  custody  of 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  documents.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that,  at  the  close  of  September,  Mr. 
Loscombe  was  absent  from  the  office.  If  he  was 
then  employed  in  superintending  the  execution 
of  bis  client's  will— which  is  quite  possible— it 
follows  clearly  that  be  was  in  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Vanstone's  address,  after  the  removal  of  the  4th 
of  September;  and  if  you  can  do  nothing  on  your 
sid^  it  may  be  desinble  to  have  the  lawyer 
watched  on  ours.  In  any  ease,  it  is  oertainly  as- 
certained that  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  has  made  his 
will,  since  his  marriage.  I  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions  from  that  faot»  and  remain, 
in  the  liope  of  bearing  from  you  sborUy, 
"  Your  failbfiol  servant, 

"  AUSES  DS  BLgBIOI.**  . 


X. 

fEOK  MISS  QAILTB  TO  TO..  YESVKIL. 

-  Portland  Place,  October  28tli. 
**  My  dear  Sir,— Mrs.  Lecount  has  just  left 
ua.  If  it  was  not  too  late  to  wish,  I  should 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  Nomh 
bad  taken  your  advice,  and  bad  refused  to  see 
ber. 

**  I  write  in  such  distress  of  mind,  that  I  can- 
vs/t  hope  to  give  you  a  dear  and  complete  ac- 
count of  the  interview.  J  can  on^  tell  you 
briefly  wbat  Mrs.  L«oant  bas  done,  and  wbat 
our  situation  now  is.  The  rest  must  be  left  until 
I  am  more  composed,  and  nntH  I  can  speak  to 
you  personally. 


"  Ton  will  remember  my  informing  you  of  the 
letter  wbtcb  Mrs.  Lecount  addressed  to  Norah 
from  Aldborou^  and  which  I  answer^  for  her 
in  ber  absence.  Wbra  Mrs.  Lecount  made  her 
appearance  to^lay,  ber  first  words  announced  to 
us  that  she  had  ccnne  to  renew  the  subject.  As 
well  as  I  can  remember  it,  this  is  what  she  saic^ 
addressing  herself  to  Norob : 

" '  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  aabject  of  your  sister. 
Miss  Vanstone,  some  little  time  smce ;  and  Miss 
Garth  was  so  good  as  to  answer  the  letter.  What 
1  feared  at  that  time  bas  come  true.  Your  sister 
has  defied  all  my  efforts  to  check  her;  she  bas 
disappeared  in  company  with  my  master,  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone ;  and  she  is  now  in  a  position  of 
danger,  which  may  lead  to  her  disgrace  and  ruin 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  my  interest  to  re- 
cover my  master ;  it  is  your  interest  to  save  your 
sister.  Tell  me — for  time  is  precious— have  yon 
any  news  of  her,' 

"  Norab  answered,  as  well  as  ber  terror  and 
distress  would  allow  her,  'Ihave  bad  a  letter,  bnfe 
there  was  no  address  on  it* 

"  Mrs.  Lecount  asked,  '  Was  flwxe  no  post- 
mark on  the  envelope  P* 

"  Noiah  said—'  Yes;  Allonby.* 

" '  Atlonby  is  better  than  nothing,*  sud  Mrs. 
Lecount.  '  AUonby  may  help  you  to  tiaoe  hat. 
"Wbereis  AllonbyP" 

"  Norab  told  her.  It  all  passed  in  a  minnte. 
I  had  been  too  much  oonfbsed  and  startled  to  In- 
terfere brfore ;  but  loomposcd  myself  snffidentlr 
to  interfere  now. 

"  'You  have  entered  into  no  particnlars,*  I 
said.  *  You  have  only  frightened  us-^on  ban 
told  us  nothing.* 

"  *  Yon  sbdl  bear  the  particidan,  ma'am/  said 
Mrs.  Lecount ;  '  and  you  and  Miss  Vanstone 
shall  judge  for  yourselves,  if  I  have  frigfatened 
you  without  a  cause.* 

"  Upon  this,  she  entered  at  once  upon  a  long 
narrative,  which  I  cannot — I  might  almost  say, 
which  I  dare  not— repeat.  You  will  understai«l 
the  horror  we  both  felt,  when  I  tell  yon  the  end. 
If  Mrs.  Lecount's  statement  is  to  be  relied 
on,  Magdalen  has  carried  her  mad  resolution 
of  recovering  her  father's  fortune  to  the 
last  and  most  desperate  extremity — abe  has 
married  Michael  Vanstone's  son,  tmder  a  false 
name.  Her  husband  is  at  this  moment  still  per- 
suaded that  her  maiden  name  was  Bygrave,  and 
that  she  is  really  the  niece  of  a  scoundrel  who 
assisted  her  imposture,  and  whom  I  recognise  by 
the  description  of  him  to  have  been  Captain 
Wragge. 

"I  spare  you  Mrs.  Lecount's  cool  avowal, 
when  she  rose  to  leave  us,  of  her  ownmercenary 
motives  in  wishing  to  discover  her  master  and  to 
enlighten  him.  I  spare  you  the  hints  ahediopf>ed 
of  Magdalen's  purpose  in  contracting  this  in- 
famous marriage.  The  one  aim  and  object  of 
my  letter  is,  to  implore  you  to  as«st  me  in 
quieting  Kwah's  anguish  of  mind.  The  shodk 
she  has  received  at  hearing  this  news  of  b« 
sister,  is  not  the  worst  result  of  wbat  bas  bap- 
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pened.  She  bos  persuaded  herself  that  the 
ansvera  she  iimocently  gave  in  her  distress^  to 
Mis.  Lecoont's  questions  on  the  subject  of  the 
letter — the  answers  vrung  from  her  under  the 
sudden  pressure  of  confusion  and  alarm — may  be 
nsed  to  Magdalen's  prejudice  hy  the  woman  who 
purposely  startled  her  into  giving  the  informa* 
tion.  I  can  only  prevent  her  from  taking  some 
desperate  step  on  her  aide— some  step  by  which 
slie  forfeit  the  frioubbip  and  proteetion  of 
the  excellent  people  vith  wham  she  is  now  living 
—hj  lemiDding  hex  that  if  Mn.  Lscount  traces 
her  master  by  means  of  &a  postoutrk  on  the 
kttra;  nuj  tiaae  M  agdaleii  at  the  same  time, 
and  bj  the  aaaw  means.  WhaitenFer  {^oeotKoi 
you  may  personally  feel  to  renewing  the  efforts 
ibr  the  rescne  of  this  miserable  girl,  which  failed 
so  lamentably  at  Yodc,  I  <aitreat  yoa»  for  Norab's 
sidle,  to  take  the  same  steps  now  which  we  took 
HtcD.  Send  me  the  only  assuzazMie  which  will 
quiet  her— the  aasuianoe,  onder  yon-  own  hand, 
'  tib«t  the  search  on  our  side  has  b^an.  If  you 
irill  do  this,  you  may  trust  me  when  the  time 
oomes,  to  stand  between  these  two  sisters,  and 
to  defend  Norab's  peacf^  ebaraoter,  and  future 
pcoBperi^,  at  any  ^ioe. 

**  Host  sincerely  yours, 

"HAUnTGABIH." 
XL 

iBOii  XBB.  uoonn  TO  KB.  an  BisBiai. 

"OetobvSSth. 
"Dear  Sir,— I  have  finmd  the  traoe  you 
wnted.  iSn.  Noel  Yanstone  has  written  to 
'  her  sister.  The  letter  oontains  no  address ;  but 
the  postmaric  is  Allonb^,  in  Cnmbeilaud.  From 
Alkmbr,  therefor^  the  inquiries  must  begin. 
Ton  have  already  in  yoor  ponessiontbeper»uial 
deseription  of  both  husband  and  wife.  I  urgratly 
Tcoommend  you  not  to  lose  one  unnecessary  mo- 
ment. If  it  is  possible  to  send  to  Cumberland 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  you 
will  do  so. 

"  I  bare  another  word  to  say  before  I  dose  my 
note  —  a  word  i^ut  the  discovet?  m  Mr. 
Losoombe's  c^ce. 

"  It  is  no  surprise  to  me  to  hear  that  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstcme  has  made  his  will  since  his  marriage ; 
I  and  1  am  at  no  loss  to  guess  in  whose  favour  the 
I  will  is  made.   K I  succeed  in  finding  my  master 
— let  that  person  get  the  money,  if  that  person 

I  can!  A  course  to  follow  in  this  matter  has 
'  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  since  I  received 

jQor  let-ter— but  my  ignorance  of  details  of 
I '   busmess  and  intricacies  of  law,  leaves  me  still 

I I  tuuertain  whether  my  idea  is  capable  a!  ready  and 

il  certain  execution.  I  will  call  at  your  office  to- 
morrow at  two  o'clock,  ibr  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing you  on  the  subject.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
'  taoce,whenInextBeeMr.NoelVauBtone,tbathe 
'  shoubl  find  me  tb(»ougbly  prepared  beforehand 

in  this  matter  of  the  wilt. 
I  **  Xoor  mudi  obliged  servant, 

"  YzKeiHiE  Lecodhx." 


xu. 

VBOM  m.  FENDRIL  TO  MISS  GiLRTH. 

*'  Searle-Btreet,  October  29th. 
"  Dear  Miss  Garth, — have  only  a  moment  to 
assure  you  of  the  sorrow  with  which  I  have  read 
your  letter.  The  circumstances  under  which  you 
ui^  your  request,  and  the  reasons  you  give  for 
maJung  it,  are  sufficient  to  silence  any  ejection 
I  might  otherwise  feel  to  the  course  you  propose, 
A  trustworthy  petsou,  whom  I  have  myself  in- 
structed, will  start  for  Ailonby  to-day ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  receive  any  news  from  bim,  you  shall 
bear  of  it  by  special  messenger.  Tdl  Miss  Yan- 
stone this,  and  pray  add  the  sincere  expression 
of  my  sympathy  and  regard. 

Tmthfully  yours, 

"WlLUAXPlHiaill." 

xin. 

7B0M  KS.  SB  BLESIOT  TO  HBS.  IXCOUSI. 

"  Dark's  Buildings,  Novembw  lat 

"Dear  Madam, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  discovery  has  been  made, 
with  far  less  trouble  than  I  had  anticipated. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  Yanstone  have  been 
traced  across  the  Bolway  Firth,  to  Dumfries; 
and  thence  to  a  cottage,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  The  exact 
address  is,  Baliol  Cottage,  near  Dumfries. 

"This  information,  though  easily  hunted  up, 
has  nevertheless  been  obtained,  under  ratiier 
singular  circtmistances. 

"  Before  leaving  Ailonby,  the  persons  in  my 
employ  discovered,  to  their  surprise,  that  a 
stranger  was  in  the  place  pursuing  the  same  in- 
quiry as  themselves.  In  the  absenoe  of  any 
iostmctiom  preparing  them  tat  such  an  oocor- 
renoe  as  this,  they  took  their  own  view  of  llie 
eironmstance.  Considering  the  man  as  an  in- 
trader  on  thdr  business,  whose  success  mi^^t 
deprive  them  of  tJie  credit  and  reward  of  makuig 
the  discovery,  they  took  advantage  of  thor 
superiority  in  numbers,  and  of  their  being  first  in 
the  field,  and  carefully  misled  the  stranger  before 
they  ventured  ai^  further  with  their  own  inves- 
tigations. I  am  in  possession  of  the  details  of 
their  proceedings — with  which  Xueed  not  trouble 
you.  The  end  is,  that  this  person,  whoever  he 
may  be,  was  cleverly  turned  back  southward*  on 
a  fjsJse  scent,  before  the  men  in  my  employment 
crossed  the  Firth. 

"  I  mention  the  circumstance,  as  you  may  be 
better  able  than  I  ^  to  find  a  due  to  it,  and  as 
it  may  possibly  be  of  a  natnro  to  induce  you  to 
hasten  your  journey. 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"Amrbd  He  Blebjot." 

XIV. 

TBXnt  KU.  XBOOCSI  TO  JU.  BE  BLEBIOX. 

"NoTwaber  IsL 

"  Dear  Sir,— One  line  to  say  that  your  letter 
has  just  reached  me  at  my  lodging  in  London. 
I  thmk  I  know  who  sent  the  strange  nan  toin- 
quite  at  Ailonby.  It  matters  little.  Befoie  he 
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finds  out  hia  mistake,  I  shall  be  at  Dumfries. 
M7  loffii^  is  packed— audi  vtatt  for  the  Kortk 
b;  the  next  tnun. 

"  Yonr  de^ljr  obliged, 

"  ViBGlSIE  liBCOUirT." 


LITTLE  OLD  MEN. 

IjBKob  and  I  mi\j  be  twin  brothers ;  but  still 
I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  age  in  wliichwe 
live  exhibits  a  sensible  decline  in  the  average 
number  of  Little  Old  Men,  walkiiup  and  talking 
in  tlieir  appointed  time  and  their  alktted  section 
of  inOnite  space. 

You,  I,  all  the  vorld,  maat  remember  how 
plentiful  UlUe  old  men  used,  or,  at  least,  seemed 
to  be  when  we  were  jonng.  Almost  all  of  us 
must  hare  had  little  old  grandfathers,  little  old 
uncles,  and  especially  little  old  godfathers,  who 
were  in  Ihe  pleasant  habit  of  presenting  uswitli 
guineas  on  onr  birthday,  or  pot-bellied  silver 
watches,  and  of  treating  us  to  the  play  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  "  No  play  for  you  to- 
i  night;"  that  was  a  dire  threat  indeed  in  the 
,  golden  age  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  when  we, 
perchance,  imperilled  our  prospect  of  dramatic 
I  entertainment  by  thrusting  our  little  sister's  doll 
between  the  bars  and  melting  off  half  her  nose. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  children  of  the  present 
age,  when  they  go  to  the  play  at  all,  take  their 
parents  and  guajdians  instead  of  being  taken ; 
and  as  for  little  old  godfathers  and  their  birth- 
day presents,  it  is  in  the  first  place  patent  that 
the  sponsor,  as  a  philanthropist,  is  all  bnt  extinct, 
that  when  yon  meet  your  godfather  he  usually 
crosses  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  avert 
the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  ask  you  to 
dinner,  and  that  the  only  notice  your  godmamma 
ever  takes  of  you  ia  to  beg  autographs  and  cartes 
de  visite,  or  to  solicit  your  "  wetl-known  exten- 
sive influence"  in  procuring  a  nice  little  Indian 
appointment,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for 
her  sou  Ulric,  aged  twenty-seven  and  a  bom 
fool 

Presents !  When  you  are  grown  up  they  want 
gifts  from  you;  when  you  are  small,  and  they 
most  perforce  give  you  something,  it  is  generally 
sometuiog  cheap  aom  the  Lowtber  Arcade,  or 
else  a  two-shilling  book  bound  in  pink  calico 
with  Dutch  metal  binding,  setting  forth  how 
happy  Frank  and  Willv  and  Herbert  were  at 
Concord  House,  orEupWism  Academy,  with  au 
I    Alexandre  harmonium  to  perform  upon,  and  a 
vivarium  to  amuse  them  out  of  school,  under 
the  benevolent  auspices  of  Dr.  "Wise,  the  school- 
master, and  Mr.  Loveboy,  his  assistant  (who 
eventually  goes  into  the  Church,  and  becomes 
Bishop  of  Bungaree,  Central  .Africa).  Nothmg 
1 1    is  ever  said  alxiut  Dr.  Muff,  or  Mr.  Canechild, 
i :    or  Professor  Screwboy,  or  Mr.  Swindleparent, 
|{   B.A.   These  hooks  are  generally  written  by 
j   schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  paffin^  (often 
1!   in  the  most  undisguised  manner)  middle-class 
i|    schools.   There  were  books  about  schools  and 
I    schoolboys,  too,  in  the  little  old  godfather  days, 
but  they  were  lifelike  and  true.   Dr.  Frosoidy 
•mt  aland  pedagogiu^  and  patted  Harry  on  his 
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flaxen  head  when  be  gave  hia  pocket-money  to 
the  blind  fiddler,  or  behaved  to  nobly  in  not  be- 
traying his  niayfellows  in  that  matter  of  the 
rifled  orchara ;  out  what  a  tremendous  flogging 
he  admiiustered  to  the  traitor  Philip,  vho  should 
have  confessed  his  share  in  the  apple  robbery, 
but  allowed  Harry  to  be  brought  within  an  inch 
of  the  horse  for  his  (Philip's)  misdeeds !  I  say 
that  godfathers  and  godmothers  have  degenerated 
into  mere  simulacra.  They  accept  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility with  as  much  alacrity — and,  as  a 
rule,  with  as  much  sincerity — as  the  gentlemen 
who  were  wont  to  pervade  Westminster  Hall 
with  straws  in  their  shoes,  and  were  ready  to 
go  bail  for  anybody,  and  to  any  extent,  for  Ealf- 
a-ctown.  When  we  were  young  our  sponsors 
made  mudi  of  us,  and  1^  ns  fat  li»acies.  I 
was  blessed  with  one — a  very  little  old  gentle- 
man who  used  to  come  from  Fincfaley  to  Fad- 
dington  once  a  month  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  teaching  roe  my  catechism.  What 
nas  become  of  the  conscientious  people  who 
used  to  renounce  Satan  and  all  his  works,  and 
the  pomps  and  Tanities  of  this  wici»d  world  for 
youP 

I  walk  down  Chancery-lane,  and  dive  into  the 
mouldy  yards  of  the  Inns  of  Court  j  I  peep  up 
sturcases  fretting  with  the  dry  rot;  I  lift  the 
musty  curtains  at  the  portals  of  the  Great  Hall 
of  Pleas,  and  wander  from  the  King's  Bencit  to 
the  Bxche(^uer,  from  the  Common  Fleas  to  the 
Lords  Justices ;  bnt  I  can  discern  no  sign 
the  little  old  lawyer  once  so  familiar  to  me. 
What  has  become  of  himP  Was  he  esteemed 
an  intrinsic  part  and  parcel  of  Mesne  Process, 
and  so  swept  away  by  my  Lord  Brougham  F  Did 
he  fade  away  and  die  of  grief  when  the  Petty 
Bag,  the  Pine,  the  Pells,  and  the  Palace  Court 
were  abolished  P  By  the  little  old  lawyer,  of 
course,  I  mean  the  practitioner  who  is  either 
attorney  or  solicitor.  The  barrister  is,  and  has 
always  been,  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  big  man, 
addicted  to  profuse  whiskerage.  Now  and  then 
you  see  a  little  counsel  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  but 
you  can  discern  at  a  glance  that  he  is  not  strong 
enough  for  Common  Law,  and  that  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  jury — who  like  quantity,  not  qualitVj 
in  counsel — wonid  make  light  of  him.  He  is  only 
fit  to  descant,  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  on  the  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  right  in  the  matterof  a  fish- 
tail Dumer,  and  to  quote  precedents  out  of  books 
weil'iiigh  as  big  as  himself.  There  is  a  play  by 
Massinger,  called  the  Little  French  lawyer; 
and  the  liero,  who  is  almost  a  dwarf,  is  an  wvo- 
cate ;  but  then  you  must  remember  his  nation- 
ality, and  that  in  his  days  the  line  of  de- 
marrattion  between  banisters  and  attorneys  was 
not  very  strongly  drawn.  His  name^  lia  Wiii^ 
shows  this. 

The  little  old  lawyer  /  knew,  was  never  at 
the  bar.  He  lived  in  Lincoln's  Inn-flelds, 
or  dwelt  over  his  offices  in  Bedford-row.  He 
wore  hair-powder,  a  large  bunch  of  seals  at 
his  fob,  and  was  frequently  ^ven  toknee-shorta. 
He  df  lighted  iu  a  neaily-|>laited  ahirt-frill,  and  a 
petritied-lookiiig  brooch,  that  might  have  been  a 
fossil  oyster,  secured  in  some  oygoue  lavsuit 
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(plaintiff  and  defendant  got  the  shells)  or  the 
desiccated  heart  of  a  client.  Bis  blue  bag  was 
of  immense  size.    He  kne\r  what  old  port  wine 

j   was,  and  kept  plenty  of  it  in  the  cellars  under 

I  the  clerks'  office;  nay,  frefjuentlj,  some  was 
to  be  found  of  the  right  sort,  with  a  ba^  of  bis- 

.  cuits  from  Moxha;^  in  one  of  the  tin  office 
boxes.  labelled  B— —  and  Go.   He  never  dis- 

I  counted  bills,  but  lent  money  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  on  bond.  He  thought  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  ^^ctttest  of  living  beings,  and 

'   ranked  next  to  hun,  perhaps,  his  lordship^  traiu- 

1  bearer. 

Sometimes  he  was  a  country  lawyer,  and  then 
;   you  may  be  sure  tliat  he  lived  m  that  com- 
I   fortable  red-brick  house— the  best,  next  to  the 
rpctory,  in  the  village — with  the  fiaming  brass 
plate,  like  a  brazen  capias,  on  tlie  door.  He 
wore  drab  cords  then,  and  inters,  and  was  ge- 
nerally admired  as  a  liard  nder  cross  country, 
i   W  ben  he  came  to  town,  he  stopped  at  the  Gray's 
Inn  Coffee-house ;  and  was  road  of  seeing  The 
Gamester,  at  Druiy  Lane.  The  little  old  lawyer, 
in  town  as  well  as  country,  has  almost  disap- 
,  peared.   If  your  fancy,  however,  leads  you  to 
the  cultiration  of  funerals,  like  poor  crazy  Lord 
PortsmoQtb,  who  was  so  fond  of  "  black  jobs," 
yoD  may  sometimra  see  the  little  old  lawyer's 
j  frosted  poll  peering  from  the  windows  of  a 
mourning  coach,  when  a  great  lord  or  a  rich 
dowager  is  going  to  the  grave.    Perhaps  in 
\  one  out  of  a  hundred  lawsuits  which  clmnces 
'  to  be  condncted  with  something  like  honour  and 
gentlemanly  feeling  on  either  side,  you  may  find 
the  little  old  lawyer  concerned  for  one  or  the 
other  party.   But  he  is  growing  very  rare.  In 
Tain  may  jou  sweep  the  attorneys'  table  in  the 
law  courts,  in  the  hope  of  lu;hting  on  bis  trim 
sable  ^are,  bis  powdered  head,  and  bis  gold- 
rimmea  speetacles,  hu  shrewd  spirit  looking 
throi^h  nis  clean  withered  face  and  many- 
puttered  wrinkles,  "  with  eyes  of  helpful  intelu- 
genoe,  almost  of  benevolence."    In  his  stead 
wtu^  do  jou  behold?  Big  fat  lawyers  with  hoarse 
Toicea,  who  evidently  sit  in  no  awe  ofthe  jud|^, 
and  patronise  counsel  in  the  moat  overbearing 
manner.    Flash  attorneys,  who  drive  doe-carts, 
and  bet,  positively  bet.  Worse  than  all  of  these, 
the  dandy  young  attorneys,  with  hair  parted 
down  the  middle,  pioneers'  beards,  eye-glasses, 
turn-down  collars,  guard-chains  with  lockets  and 
trinkets  attached,  p^-top  trousers,  and  shiny 
boots.  Woe  for  tlie  &j  when  the  Avvocati  da 
Diavolo,  irtientbe  |irot^^of  St.  Nicholay,  take 
to  Tarnishing  their  boots  and  scenting  their 
pocket-faandkerchi^s !  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
B^enerate  youths— not  articled  clerks,  mmd, 
but  full-blown  attorneys —walking  down  to 
Westminster  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cigar  in  the  other.  The  melancholy 
j   change  that  has  come  over  a  once  solemn  and 
j   demure  profession,  cannot  be  better  simimed  up 
1   than  in  remarking  that  nothing  is  more  common 
,   now,  than  to  see  mwyers  at  the  Opera  and  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Volunteers. 

When  I  had  chambers  in  Deadman's  Inn,  there 
was  a  real  little  old  lawyer,  who  had  his  offices 

i: 


at  Number  Nine.    He  arrived  cverv  morning 

Eunctually  at  teu,  in  a  yellow  llj' — not  a 
rougham,  be  it  understood— from  Bolliam,  the 
locality  of  his  country-house.  It  was  my  great 
delight  to  watch  for  his  arrival,  and  see  him 
alight  from  the  yellow  fly.  It  was  all  there: 
hair  powder,  watch-fob  iind  seals,  knee-shorts 
— no,  as  I  live,  pantaloons  and  liessians!  big 
blue  bag,  shirt  frill,  petrified  brooch,  large 
diamond  rin^  on  his  forefinger  (presented  to 
him  A.S.  ISIS,  in  the  condemned  cell,  Newgate, 
by  Mr.  Montmorency  Fluke,  the  celebrated 
forger,  for  whom  he  was  concerned),  and  beaver 
hat,  turned  up  just  at  the  slightest  angle  of 
flection  at  the  bnm.  "This  is  a  man,"  I  used  to 
say,  with  great  respect,  to  myself,  "  who  can  re- 
member forty  shillmg  arrests,  thirty  years'  long 
Chancery  suits,  and  Monday  hanging  mornings, 
with  a  dozen  victims.  The  Fleet  and  the  Rules 
of  the  Bench,  the  seventy  Commissioners  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  the  Court  of  Fie  Powder: 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Koe,  John  a'Nokes  and 
Johna'Styles,  sticks  and  staves,  and  justification 
of  sham  tiail ;  —he  has  been  familiar  with  all  these 
mysteries  now  gone  into  irrevocable  limbo." 
And  as  I  looked  upon  the  little  old  lawyer  I 
sighed ;  for,  alas!  he  was  very, very  old,  and  came 
down  to  the  office  more  by  habit  and  for 
peaceful  recreation  than  anything  else.  The 
suing  and  selllng-up  is  now  done  by  his  sons  and 
partners,  one  of  whom  is  six  feet  high,  and  .is 
hirsute  as  Julia  Pastrana,  while  the  othci-  is 
poetical  and  plays  the  flute.  I  have  chnmbcrs 
in  Drybones'  Inn  now,  and  have  not  as  yet  found 
one  httle  old  lawyer. 

There  was  much  that  was  good  about  another 
little  old  man — ^the  schoolmaster.  It  is  true 
that,  as  an  educational  means,  he  thought  a 
birch  the  very  best  thing  in  tlie  world,  audnext 
to  that  a  cane,  and  iwxt  to  that  a  strap ;  but  he 
was  not  without  some  capacity  for  teaching, 
and  some  faculty  of  understanding,  his  boys  ;  he 
struck,  but  he  heard.  Some  modem  preceptors 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  them- 
selves, that  it  is  with  difGculty  the  scholar  gets 
a  word  in.  There  is  a  charming  figure  of  the 
little  old  schoolmaster,  in  as  charming  a  picture 
by  Mr.  Midready,  iu  the  Sheepshanks'  Collection 
— a  spare,  pale,  thoughtful  pedi^gue,  severe 
you  may  be  sure,  but  just,  and  willing  to  hear 
both  sides.  He  has  made  bis  appearance  at  the 
close  of  a  fiercely  contested  bout  at  fLSticuifs, 
and  is  solemnly  tweaking  the  boy  who  has  been 
denounced  by  his  schoolfellows  as  bully  and 
aggressor  in  the  fray,  by  the  ear.  That  boy's 
defence,  if  he  can  make  any,  will  be  listened  to, 
but  I  will  wajpr  that  ere  the  son  goes  down — 
and  it  is  decnning — he  will  be  led  off  to  the 
little  old  schoolmaster's  study  and  scourged. 
Now  and  then,  in  remote  country  places,  you 
may  still  come  upon  the  little  old  schoolmaster, 
iu  rusty  black,  and  sometimes  with  a  red  nose, 
who  omciates  as  parish  clerk,  sings  a  capital 
comic  song,  has  written  a  satire  upon  the  squire, 
and  indites  love-letters  for  the  village  maidens. 
But  he  is  rapidly  ceding  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
trained  sohocdmaster,  with  all  kkds  of  uiicom> 
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fortable  certiBcstes,  and  ihe  Uoom  of  Fmj 
CooDcQ  patroMge  upon  him. 

And  toe  little  old  doctor.  Ah !  there  is  com 
in  Dg;pt.  AH  is  not  barren.  The  dtminotiTe 
veteran  medical  science  still  Nourishes.  I 
am  myself  one  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  mankind, 
and  I  confess  that  I  don't  lite  mj  doctors  vhen 

Jroung,  or  large.  If  the  former,  I  ask  qneru- 
ousl;  what  thej  know  about  my  stomach  ?  They 
are  not  old  enough  to  havea  stomach  of  their  own. 
If  the  Wter — ^if  they  run  large,  and  are  mnscular 
!uid  good-looking — fancy  the^  are  too  mm;h 
occnpied  in  boating,  or  cncketuig.  or  sponting, 
or  riding,  or  flirting,  to  derote  the  proper  quota 
of  time  to  stndr  and  experiment.  I  hare  known 
manydoctorswno  were  expert  photographers.  lu 
my  captions  wajj  I  always  contended  they  wonid 
liare  oeen.  much  better  employed  in  dissecting 
fro^  We  want  a  doctor  to  know  all  about  the 
inside  of  things,  not  their  exterior.  May  he  not 
take  a  turn  at  his  camera  during  bis  leisure 
time,  it  may  he  asked  ?  A  doctor  has  no  right  to 
any  leisure.  When  fatigued  with  stiuly,  let  him 
seek  out  a  brother  medico  and  amicably  converse 
upon  the  arrangement  of  nuclei,  or  the  different 
processes  of  the  central  lamella  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  Let  him  descant  on  frigorific  mixtures 
or  compound  mercurial  liniments.  Had  John 
Hunter  any  leisure  P  Had  Astley  Cooper,  had 
Abemethy^  had  BicluU;,  had  Esc^uirol  f  Look 
at  that  wonderful  Monsieur  llajencUe,  who,  in 
lus  odd  moments,  Tirisected  cats,  dogs,  and 
rabbits— pour  se  distrwre ! 

Again,  large  doctors  make  a  noise  in  the  sick- 
room, handle  you  roughly,  and  talk  loud.  Give 
me  a  little  old  man  Tor  a  physician.  I  don't 
care  if  be  be  old  enough  to  have  killed  my 
grandmother.  I  say,  when  I  am  sick,  "This 
withered  bright-eyea  little  old  Sage  has  brought 
hundreds  of  children  into  the  world,  has  seen 
hundreds  of  strong  men  die,  has  saved  hundreds 
of  others  who  were  in  worse  case  than  I.  Let 
him  work  his  will  with  me.  He  is  not  a  fool 
He  must  have  seen  much,  learnt  much,  and 
must  know  more."  In  matters  of  surgery  I 
admit  that  I  don't  stand  out  for  age  and  sue. 
When  amputation  be  nnavoidabte,  tne  Colossus 
of  Bhodes  may  as  well  cut  off  your  leg  as  a 

great  a  change  has  come — emphatically 
orer  the of  English  society  since  the  mo- 
mentous question  "why  shaver*  was  mooted 
some  twelve  years  since  in  Household  Words, 
that  veiT  neariy  all  the  ancient  landmarks  and 
types  of  outward  character  are  as  lost  as  the 
books  of  Livy.  When  I  state  that  the  porter 
of  the  Strand  Union  Worklioose  in  Ijondon 
wears  a  luxuriant  beard,  that  pawnbrokers, 
railway  guards,  and  linendrapers'  assistants 
have  burst  out  in  moustaches,  and  that  my 
bootmaker  called  upon  me  the  other  morning 
with  a  "goatee,"  Uie  extent  to  whidi  abun- 
dant hairiness  has  changed  the  aspect  of  polite 
society  wUl  be  readily  understood.  Orson  is 
everywhere,  Valentine  nowhere.  Love  levels 
ranks;  hut  beards  give  to  modem  English 
humanity  as  uniform  a  facial  cast  as  may 


be  seen  in  that  famous  regknent  of  the 
Russian  guards  twelve  faandred  strong;  aU  the 
privates  of  which  have  snub  ooiea.  and  the 
Seld-officers  alone  are  permitted  to  "be  nasallj 
Aoman.  The  little  old  gentlemen  one  meets  in 
easy  Ufe,  have,  as  a  rule,  abandcmed  themselves 
to  the  beard  mania,  and  to  me  are  little  old 
gentlemen  no  more.  When  I  see  griazled  beards 
wagging  beneath  their  little  noses  and  spec- 
tacles, my  thoughts  revert  with  anything  out 
fovourabfe  impressions  to  the  gardens  oT  the 
Zooloncal  Gardens,  and  the  inmates  of  certain 
cages  I  have  seen  there.  Upon  mj  word,  I  saw 
a  little  old  Reverend,  Felbw  of  his  CoUrae, 
too,  with  a  beard,  but  three  weeks  since.  No 
wonder  that  Essays  and  BeriewB  run  throufjh 
so  many  editions,  and  that  heterodoxy  is  rife  in 
the  land! 

By  little  old  men  I  do  not  mean  dwarfa. 
There  is  the  usual  number  of  those  afflicted 
persona  to  be  seen  about ;  and  an  elderly  dwarf 
IS  the  usual  merry  sprightly  musical  little  fellow, 
or  else  the  (nearly  as  usual)  s{}iteful  malevolent 
snapping  and  snarling  little  nuisance.  No,  no ; 
the  little  old  men  I  seek  and  so  rarely  find, 
are  the  dapper  symmetrical  clean-limbed  per- 
sonages whcL  for  griuning  and  bowinff.  for 
smirking  and  simpering,  for  fetching  kdies* 
cloaks  and  putting  on  their  own  goloshes, 
for  sUppin^  {pants  on  the  back  even  if  thej 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  for  poking  peoiw 
in  the  riba,  uid  seeioj;  the  nardest  dr^cers  oat 
at  a  caroiue,  were  mimitable  and  unequalled. 
They  were  almost  always  valiant  little  men,  too, 
choleric,  peppery,  tremendous  fire-eaters,  often 
lugging  about  huge  cases  of  duelling-pistols. 
How  tJiey  snapped  off  the  noses  of  tavern  waiters  I 
How  they  put  their  arms  a-kimbo  and  beat 
hackney-coachmen  off  their  own  ground,  by  slang- 
ing them  down  1  In  argument  it  was  difficiJt 
to  find  a  match  for  the  little  old  men.  It  was  no 
use  taunting  them  with  "  the  infirmities  of  age,'* 
or  calling  them  dotards  and  fogies,  ^er 
weren't  iufimi;  they  didn't  dote;  they  hadnt 
a  touch  of  fogeyism  about  them.  But  where 
does  one  find  the  aotiv^  Jaunty,  sarcaslio 
little  old  man  now-afdayaP  Laige  limp  purse- 
mouthed  old  men  fiU  the  bow-windows  of  duba. 
wheezing  forth  platitudes  to  other  old  men.  Sad 
old  boys  maunaer  in  drawing-rooms  or  grumble 
at  dinner-tables.  Dreary  old  peers,  six  feet 
bent  double,  rise  from  the  back  benches  of  tJieir 
Lordships*  House,  and  deny  the  fact  of  the  sun 
having  risen  that  morning.  It  wookl  be 
libellous,  perhaps,  to  hint  that — well,  our  ves- 
tries—are governed  by  knots  of  doddering  old 
men ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  I  think,  that  many 
really  clever  little  old  men  were  formerly  to  be 
found  in  the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament. 
Those  that  now  remain  are  few,  andars  growing 
a  feeble  fcdk. 

Little  old  men  seemed  to  have  acqniied  their 
vivacity,  as  old  port  wine  its  crust  and  flavour, 
by  long  keeping  and  carefol  cdtarase.  There  is, 
as  a  rule,  notliiug  more  remarkalue  in  a  littie 
young  man  than  his  oonoeit.  As  Sox  little 
middle-aged  men,  they  fFe^iumtlj  keep  ttidr 
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I  KtesisfaiBg  hov  numy  middle-affed  mea  are  not 
j    mae  tbaa  foiv  foot  iioUuii(t  ana  the  world,  even 

t»  the  vives  <rf  their  bosons,  are  not  in  the 
laait  aware  of  the  fact  Louis  le  Grand 
rnHqueraded  it  through  fife  oa  high-heeled 
Aam  and  in  &  towering  periwig;  ai;^  it  was 
(■ib  vhen  he  died  that  the  nndertaker  first, 
■  ma  Enntpe  aftcnmds,  dueovtml  that  he  was 
'   ft  litde  Ban.  T<dtaira,  agim,  was  not  half  so 

I I  tall  as  he  gave  hiueU  out,  and  the  worid  snp- 
poaed  him  to  be.  It  ia  better,  perhaps^  that 
thcae  tkinn  should  be  kept  secrets  of  state,  even 
from  oorsdres.  It  ia  not  good  to  find  out  too 
much  about  great  men> — aboot  man  altogether  it 
nay  be.  Axe  we  ai^thiog  the  better  for  the 
iafiHinatioa  impacted  to  oa,  with  a  diabolic  sueer 

I        Swif^  that  "  man  is  onl;  a  forked  straddling 
'    aniaui  with  baody  legs"? 
>!      It  is  curio  us  to  contrast  the  imt^es  handed 
I   down  to  OB  of  the  illustrious  dead  wno  were  of 
jl   OD  gzcat  stature,  with  what  might  have  been 
I   tkeirtembbyioeludthev  become  old.  Alexander 
;|   tki  Gceat,  for  all  Apelles'  Hatter;,  was  a  little 
;  ML  Insane  the  conqoeror  of  Darius  as  both 
Gttleaadold!   Or,  more  suggestive  still,  picture 
- 1   to  yourself  Napolem  the  lijnt»  bad  he  sornved 
Sir  Hudson  Iiowe— who,  by  the  way,  did  live  to 
!   be  old,  and  of  no  great  stature — as  a  little  old 
man — tMriak,  alert,  snu%,  and  with  a  scratch- 
wig  !  Not  that  littk  old  kings  and  emperors  have 
been,  or  are,  rarities.  Sovereignly  as  a  rule,  run 
■aali.    No  doubt  oontional  preoocupation  in 
I   devising  benefioial  measures  foe  their  subjects 
dxia  them  np.   They  are  so  good  that  they  lose 
,   ftsb.   The  weight  of  a  crown  contract*  their 
.   ioinli.   Tbeudonr  of  incense — ^like  tbegia^ren 
!    lo  the  poor  little  children  of  acrobats — stopa 
their  growth.    Tarn  ever  the  Almaoaeh  de 
,    Gotha,  and  iid«rteaTe  it  with  oaitea  de  visite, 
md  yoa  will  find  the  m^ori^  of  Eoropeau 
sovereigns  to  ba  bdow  the  aronge  sise.  That 
ji  ktagPnuee  Oscar  (tf  Sweden,  who  oame  here  in 
,  I   Hay*  vas  a  phenomenon  to  raok  in  a  museum 
j    W  the  aide  oC  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  colossal 
I   drnm-Bajor,  and  O'Snsn,  the  Irish  giant.  Be- 
I    sides,  was  not  his  Swediah  hi{^uie»B*8  grand- 
'   &ther  Jkmadotte,  the  grenadier  P 

The  mention  of  continental  potentates  reminds 
me  that  fVanoe  is  to  this  day  the  ooontry  of  little 
old  Bken.  Scitl  at  the  Ca£6  it  Foy,  and  other  good 
old  pigtail  establish  meats,  where  smoking  is  not 
peiwitted,  and  the  poiaonoss  absinthe  emits  no 
*^>td  odour — still  in  Larembourg  and  Toileries 
gKdeos ;  in  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
nain;  in  cabinets  de  lectors  hard  by  the 
Od&rn,  do  ym  meet  the  little  old  French- 
■u  wiUi  bu  cheerftd  dried  chimpansee  fac^  his 
thnteh  of  wliite  stubbie,  his  snowy  neckerchief, 
the  red  ribboa  st  his  buttoo-h^,  and  the  never- 
iUlisK  snuff-bos  in  hia  hand,  ready  to  be  offsred 
to  ail  acqoaintamm  In  his  youth  be  was  a 
MerveiUeux.  a  Museadin,  an  iBcroyable.  He 
lonembers  the  first  fimpir^  the  two  Restora- 
tions, the  Hundred  Days.  He  was  a  page  to  the 
Bciae  Horteuse,  perhaps ;  an  officer  in  Charles 
th«  XeaUt's  Jioyal  Guards,  probably.  He  ceased 


to  trouble  himself  with  politics  after  the  27th  of 
July,  1830.  At  the  monarchies,  republics,  and 
empires,  which  have  succeeded  thai  convulsion, 
he  shrugs  his  little  shoulders  with  philosophio 
indifference.  "  Cest  comme  9a,"  he  says.  He 
speaka  of  all  the  kii^  dictators,  marshals, 
ministen,  since  1S30,  as  "oes  Messieurs!"  Let 
us  tift  the  hat  to  this  little  old  Frenchman  with 
bis  woaien  eountezumce  and  tbin  legs,  hia  agile 
comrteous  ways.  Hc^  toOi  is  &^ng  out  A 
little  old  Frenehman  a£  the  stoek  once  gravely 
accounted  to  me  for  the  undeniable  ugliness 
and  boorishness  of  the  modem  Parisian  or 
"  Moaaoo,"  by  asserting  that  he  was  the  uncon- 
scious o&prmg  of  the  Cossacks  who  fanned 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  1815.  It  is  a 
wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  sracef  ul  and 

EDlite  httle  old  Frenchman — pertectly  well 
nown  in  English  society  forty  years  ago  as  the 
emigrant  chevalier  who  taught  dancing  and  the 
languages  in  ladies'  boarding  schools,  who  was 
as  gallant  as  Dunois,aQd  as  cmvalrous  as  Bayard, 
and  hved  contentedly  on  twopence-halfpeQny  a 
day,  is  on  the  wane. 

Your  little  old  men  abroad,  live,  when  they 
are  to  be  found  extant  at  all,  to  a  prodigious 
age.  They  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
mummifying  '"fl^i^iw^  as  the  bodies  of  the 
oli  monks  in  SicUy.  They  grow  veir  yellow, 
very  withered,  their  bones  seem  to  crack  as  they 
walk,  but  tliBy  don't  die.  Take  my  friend  £s* 
tremadura,  for  instance.  I  have  known  SeOor 
Ramon  de  Estremadnraever  since  I  can  remem* 
ber  the  knowledge  of  anything.  That  Hidalgo 
knew  my  papv  ^  been  dead  five-am- 
thirty  years.  Estremadura  was  so  old  when  I 
was  a  child,  that  the  nurses  used  to  frighten  me 
with  him.  I  have  met  him  off  and  on,  m  almost 
every  capital  in  Enrope.  Onlv  this  summer, 
drinking  tea  vith  certain  frirams,  then  came  a 
brisk  thoai^  txemoloos  little  douUe  knock  at 
the  door.  "  Ecoutea,"  cried  the  lady  of  the 
house ;  "  that  surely  is  Estremadura's  knock." 
Estremadura!  There  was  a  cry  of  derisive 
amazement.  Bverybo^  agreed  that  he  had 
been  dead  ten  years.  Somebody  bad  seen  an 
aocoont'of  his  mnend  in  the  newspapers.  Bat 
the  door  opened,  and  Estremadura  made  his 
appearanoe.  H/e  was  the  same  as  ever.  The 
same  yellow  face,  black  bead-like  eyes,  innume- 
rable wrinkles,  fixed  grin :  the  same  straw  hat, 
ffrasa-green  coat,  white  trousers,  and  big  stiok— ■ 
his  unvarying  cos  tame  ever  siuoe  I  had  known 
bun.  "  How  you  do  P^' was  his  salutation  to  me. 
"Ver  well  sinoe  I  saw  you  UsseT  I  had  not 
aeea  him  for  ftftew  yean.  He  chatted  and 
talked  and  drank  tea.  He  was  ukei  whence 
he  had  come?  From  Rome.  Whither  be  was 
gomg?  To  Stockholm.  He  was  charming; 
yet  we  could  not  help  feeling,  all  of  us,  as 
though  we  vere  sitting  in  the  presence  of  a 
facetious  phantom,  of  a  jocular  ghost.  It  was 
ratiier  a  relief  when  he  skipped  away,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  up  again.  It  is  clear  that  iCstremadura  is 
ninety,  if  lie  be  a  dayohi;  yet  I  dare  say  he 
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'trill  read  the  account  of  My  deatb,  if  im^bod; 
takes  tlie  trouble  to  adrertiae  that  fact  m  the 
ne^papers,  and  say,  "  Aha  <  and  so  he  die.  £h ! 
I  knew  liis  good  papa  verwell." 

Surely  we  shomd  be  careful  in  keening  up  the 
breed  of  little  old  men  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
To  me  they  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  thau 
big  men,  young  or  old.  But  they  are  dwindling 
away,  they  are  vanishing  fast.  The  little  old 
ticket-porters,  with  their  white  aprons,  are  being 
superseded  by  burly  middle-aged  messen^rs,  or 
else  by  bearded  commissionaires.  Artists  get 
into  the  Academy  before  they  are  forty ;  and 
the  little  old  painter  who  remembers  Northcote, 
aud  to  whom  the  Princess  Amelia  sat  for  her 
portrait,  is  a  rara  avis.  Among  the  City  com- 
pauies  you  sometimes  light  upon  wardens  and 
members  of  the  court  of  assistants,  who  are 
little  old  men  of  the  true  stamp.  But  their 
numbers  are  waxing  smalt,  and  it  must  be  written 
of  them,  "  Here  Ue." 

I  own  there  is  one  class  of  little  ohl  men 
whom  I  could  well  spare  from  the  stage  of  ex- 
istence. I  mean  the  naif-palsied,  shrivelled,  wo- 
b^ne  little  grey  atomies  in  Une  smocks  and 
coraiLroy  shorts,  and  ribbed  utoeluDn  on  their 
sliruukeu  shanks^  whom  the  metroptrntan  boards 
of  guardians  send  out  to  sweep  the  streets.  They 
are  always  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ran  over. 
They  always  sweep  the  remse  the  wrong  way. 
It  is  terrible  to  look  at  their  poor  old  faces  aud 
bleary  eyes,  full  of  drowsy  woe,  blank  misery, 
ionne  despair.  "  No  Hope,  and  there  never  lias 
been  any  these  seventy  years these  words  seem 
legibly  inscribed  on  the  bands  round  their  oil- 
skin hats.  These  little  old  men  are  a  fear  and  a 
wouder  to  me,  and  in  decency  and  meroy  I  think 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  about  in  the 
great  river  of  London  street  life. 


PARIS  CAFfiS  AND  CABARETS. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Paris  should  be  called 
the  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  caf^,  when  one 
reads  a  confession  of  foitli  like  that  which  fol- 
lows :  "  To  live,  to  think,  to  eat  and  drink,  to 
lore,  to  suffer  and  die  at  home,  are  things  which 
we  Frenchmen  find  excessively  boring  and  in- 
convenient. We  require  publicity,  broad  day- 
light, the  street,  the  cabaret;  well  or  ill,  we 
desire  to  exhibit  ourselves  from  home ;  to  talk, 
be  happy  or  wretched,  to  satisfy  all  the  wants 
of  our  vanity  or  our  nature,  to  love  or  weep  out 
of  doon,  is  a  necessity  of  our  existence;  we 
delight  ill  attitudinising,  in  making  shows  of 
ourselves,  iu  having  a  public,  an  audience  vit> 
nesses  of  our  lives." 

M.  Alfred  Delvau,  the  author  of  a  volume, 
lately  published,  bearing  the  title  of  Histoirc 
Anecdotique  des  Caf^  et  Cabarets  de  Paris,  it 
is  who  nmkes  this  confession.  He  describes, 
with  considerable  vivacity,  the  inner  life  of  a 
great  number  of  these  places  of  Parisian  resort, 
as  tliey  exist  at  the  present  moment.  In  this 
research  of  his,  aided  by  some  recent  personal 
eiperieiice,  we  propose  to  follow  him. 


Some  of  the  most  celebrated  oaf^  of  former 
days  are  gone,  but  where  one  has  disappeared 
scores  have  risen.   Amongst  those  whieh  the 
traveller  of  twenW — even  of  ten  years — ago 
will  miss,  are:  Tjie  Caf6  de  Paris  on  tSo 
Boulevart  dea  Italiens,  once  the  most  re- 
nowned in  Paris;  the  Cabaret  de  la  Hire 
Saguet  at  the  barrier  du  Maine,  a  literary 
and  artistic  haunt  which  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alexandre  Dumaa,  Ttmy  Johannot  and  David 
d'Angers,  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting ;  Hut 
Caf£  St.  Agnes  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rona- 
seau,  the  place  of  assembly  of  Floooo,  Gmuu- 
diere,  and  other  republicans ;  the  Caf^  d'Agues- 
seau  in  the  Place  du  Palais  de  Justice,  vmere^  | 
in  full  costume,  the  lawyers  leisurelj  ate  their  t 
breakfosts  while  their  clients  counted  the  : 
minutes  in  the  Salle  des  pas  Perdus ;  the  Ca£6  ' 
Cuisinier  on  the  Place  St.  Andr^  des  Arte —  i 
the  site  of  the  superb  Fontaine  St.  Michel,  one  i 
of  the  latest  embellishments  of  Paris — where  I 
Napoleon  breakfasted  incognito  with  Marshal  I 
Duroc,  and  where,  when  the  mauvais  qnart 
d'heure  arrived,  neither  of  them  had  a  son  in  i 
his  pocket  to  settle  the  soote;  the  Caf^  des  ; 
Arts  in  the  Rue  Coq  St  Himore,  tlie  place  of  | 
predilection  of  some  Utetary  men;  the  Catf-  j 
AdiiUe  on  the  Boulevart  du  Temple,  to  vhidi  j 
the   actora   of  tliat  quarter  resorted;  th»  i 
Estaminet  de  r£pi-scie  —  founded  originally  i 
by  a  retired  grocer  fatally  addicted  to  puiminjg  ; 
— on  the  same  boulevarts,  a  sort  of  "tapis  i 
franc,"  where  theatrical  checks  wore  sold ;  and  | 
some  others  more  or  less  noted,  whose  history  • 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  guides  of  the  last  ; 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  moot  question  with  strangers  in  Paris  ' 
whether  they  shall  first  viut  the  Boulevarts  or 
the  Palais  Boval,  but  the  latter  generally  ha»  . 
the  call.   It  snail  takejprecedence  on  this  ooca-  ' 
sion,  on  account  of  tbe  (m6  de  U  Botonde,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  oldest,  and  oertutily  the  best  - 
known  in  the  cajutal.   It  was  originally  ealkd  i 
the  Caf^  dn  Caveau.  because  it  was  built  in  a  j  | 
hollow  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  garden  < 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  approached  by  steps  ; 
that  led  down  to  it.  At  that  time  the  proprietor  ' 
was  M.  Dubuisson,  and  the  caf^  was  famous  th^  ; 
as  now  for  its  excellent  ices.   In  the  foeg^-  i 
ning  of  tbe  present  century  this  designation  was  | 
changed,  in  consequence  of  the  garden  being-  '■ 
made  level;  the  inequality  was  filled  up,  and  i 
the  Cafd  du  Caveau  became  the  Caf4  du  Perron ;  j 
but  this  name  did  not  last  long,  for  Cuisinier,  i 
the  new  proprietor,  desiring  to  turn  the  space  i 
in  front  of  bis  hoose  to  account,  obtauicd  per-  i 
mission  to  erect  a  semieireniar  pavilkm,  such  as  j 
we  now  see,  and  christened  it  the  Caffi  de  1*  j 
Rotonde.  This  appellation,  however,  was  again  i 
altered  by  the  loyal  or  political  enthusiasm  of  | 
Cuisinier,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  signature  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens — ^March  S6,  1802 — substi- 
tuted that  of  Pavilion  de  la  Paix,  words  still 
inscribed  on  the  building;  but  words  utterly 
neglected,  and  of  no  greater  efficacy  than  lao 
peace  itseU ;  for,  in  spite  of  its  furrutu  baptism, 
the  cii\6  has  never  been  called  anything  but  La 
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RoUmde.   Its  present  proprietor,  M.  Iiovet, 
I   tus  converted  it  into  an  elegant  building, 
!    beantifnltj  decorated.   This  cs^^lias  one  pecu- 
I   liuity :  you  can  neither  smoke  in  it,  nor  play  at 
any  kind  of  game ;  and  a  few  years  since  it  pos- 
sessed another,  in  the  magnificent  bass  voice  of 
one  of  its  waiters.    His  name  was  Lafont,  but 
'    ererybody  called  him  Lablaclie,  on  account  of 
I    the  compass  and  deptU  of  his  tones,  which  lite- 
rally made  the  cups  dance  when  pouring  out  tlie 
coffee  he  said :  "  Pas  d'crfime,  mossieu  r"  For 
'    fear  of  wearing  out  his  voice — of  which  he 
was  uncommoi^  proud — Lafont  performed  iiis 
functions  only  for  six  months  in  the  year,  gain- 
{<  ing  enough  in       summer  to  live  upon  during 
the  winter.   An  old  lady  of  rank,  being  struck 
by  the  stentorian  quaUty  of  his  organ,  induced 
I  liim  to  leave  the  cbS6  and  enter  the  Conserva- 
toire, that  he  might  become  famous  as  a  sio^r; 
but  he  did  not  take  to  regular  study,  sighed 
for  bis  white  apron,  returned  to  the  Kotonde, 
and  resumed  tus  old  calling.   Aklancboly  after- 
vards  idzed  apon  him,  and  he  died  in -a  mad- 
hoose. 

The  Palais  Royal  boasts  another  caf£  nearly 
as  ancient  as  the  Rotonde,  and  of  greater  hia- 
toncal  celebrity :  this  is  the  Caf£  deli'oy,  which 
does  not  take  its  name,  as  many  suppose,  from 
the  famons  general,  hut  on  account  of  its  having 

!  been  founded  by  M.  de  ¥oj,  an  old  officer, 
retired  from  the  army  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
fifteenth,  who  opened  it  in  1740,  on  the  first 
floor  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  side  nearest  to 
the  de  Richelieu.  The  stone  galleries  were 
not  then  built,  but  a  private  staircase  led  from 
tbe  Caf^  de  Foy  to  the  entrance  to  the  AMe  des 
Manonniers,  where  the  proprietor  wished  to 
sell  refreshments  also,  hut  he  could  not  obtain 

'  permUsion  to  do  so.  His  successor,  Joussereau 
(or  Josserand),  had  a  very  pretty  wife — so  pretty 
that  she  was  called  La  oelle  Liaionadi^re— and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egatit^)  hearing  of  her 
beaaty,  went  to  eat  an  ice  at  the  Caf^  de  Foy. 
This  loe,  or  probably  Madame  Joussereau,  set  his 

,  head  on  fire,  and  he  repeated  his  visits ;  which 
the  bir  LimoBadifere  took  advantasB  of  to  beg 
the  license  to  sell  refreshments  in  ue  All^  des 
UarroBBien,  on  the  site  of  which  was  after- 
wards Dtmstraeted  the  Qalerie  Montneusier. 
When  this  gallery  was  built,  the  Caftf  de  Foy  de- 
aeended  from  the  first  to  the  ground  floor,  and 
cst^ilisbed  itself  where  we  now  find  it.  It  was 
ont  ofthis  quiet-looking  place  which,  like  Pallas 
issuing  all  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  tbe 
revolution  of  1789  went  forth,  in  the  person 
of  Camille  Desmoulins,  wheu,  on  the  13th  of 
July  of  that  year,  he  harangued  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  in  tbe  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
"3hfount^  upon  a  table" — it  is  Desmoulins 
himself  who  speaks — "  I  said,  '  Citizens,  not  a 
moment  must  be  lost!  Ihave^ust  come  from 
Versailles ;  M.  Necker  is  dismissed.  This  dis- 
nussal  is  tbe  tocsin  q£  a  Saiut-Uarthokimew  of 
patriots.  Tliis  ereoing  all  tiie  German  and 
Swiss  battdions  will  tssne  from  the  Cliamp  de 
Mara  to  slay  us ;  we  bare  but  one  resoui  ce,  to 
iwJi  to  arms  and  adopt  cockades  by  which  to 


recognise  each  other.'  Tears  were  in  my  vft^ 
and  I  spoke  with  a  vehemence  I  cannot  descnbe. 
My  words  were  nceived  witli  overwhelming 
applause.  I  continued :  *  What  colour  will  you 
wearP'  Some  one  cried,  'Choose  tor  us!' 
'  Shall  it  be  green,  the  colour  of  hope,  or  bine, 
the  colour  of  American  liberty  and  democracy  P' 
Several  voices  cried,  'Green,  the  colour  of 
hope  1'  Tlien  I  exclaimed,  '  My  friends,  the 
si^al  is  given !  I  see  tlie  spies  and  satellites 
of  the  police  before  me  ;  but  nt  least  I  ^viU  not 
fall  alive  into  their  hands  !*  Then,  drawing 
two  pistols  from  my  pocket,  I  said,  '  Let  every 
citizen  follow  my  exunplel*  I  descended  from 
the  table  and  was  amothered  wlih  embraces; 
some  pressed  me  to  their  hearts,  others  bathed 
my  faoe  with  their  tears,  and  one  citizen  of  Ton* 
louse,  fearing  for  my  life,  refusrd  to  abandon 
me.  The^  brought  me  green  ribbons ;  I  first 
fixed  one  m  my  breast,  and  distributed  the  rest 
to  those  who  surrounded  me."  Two  days  after- 
wards tbe  Bastille  was  taken. 

The  Caf^  Lemblin  li  another  illustration  of 
the  Palais  Royal ;  but,  to  find  it,  you  must  recon- 
noitre from  the  garden  and  ascend  to  the  first 
floor.  It  was  first  opened  in  1805,  and  owes  its 
name  to  a  waiter  of  the  Caf£  de  la  Rotoiide.  At 
first  it  was  nothing  but  a  poor  second-rate  place, 
kept  by  a  person  named  F^ron ;  but  Lemblin 
having  bought  the  caf^  very  clieaply,  employed 
the  aroliitect  Alavoine — he  who  bmlt  the  extinct 
plaster  elephant  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille— to 
decorate  it.  At  that  time  it  was  on  the  ground 
floor— occupied  now  byaready-made clothes-shop 
— immediately  above  the  Caf^  des  Aveuglea ;  it 
soon  became  fashionable,  and  in  1814  was  in 
great  vogue.  In  the  daytime  artists  and  men  o( 
letters  took  their  coffee  and  cliocolate  there — 
Jouy,  the  Hermit  of  the  Chaussfe  d'Antin, 
Boieldieu,  the  composer,  and  Brillat-Savarin.  the 
author  of  tbe  Physiologic  du  Golit,  being  among 
the  number ;  in  the  evening  ttte  military  thronged 
to  the  tables,  the  "  immortalised"  General  Cam- 
bronne  being  there  to  affirm  or  deny  the  memor- 
able words  ascribed  to  him  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, that  tlie  Guards  die,  but  don't  surrender. 
In  the  following  year  the  CaS6  Lemblin  became 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  dueb  which  were 
originated  Uierc  between  officers  of  theroyal  army 
and  soldiers  of  tlie  empire.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  its  "  partie  carr6e" — the  frequenters  of 
the  cr(6  having  scarcely  any  otlier  object  than 
the  amiable  one  of  provoking  each  otlier  to  fight. 
This  belligerent  reputation  has  long  since  sub- 
sided, and,  tiiough  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  place — by 
talking  of  the  duels  of  the  olden  time — tbe  chief 
attraction  of  the  Caf^  Lemblin  is  the  excellent 
coffee  you  get  there. 

Close  to  the  Palais  Royal,  but  not  in  it,  nor 
at  present  where  it  onguialty  stood,  is  the  Cafi^ 
de  la  R^gence,  the  bead-quarters  of  chess.  This 
caii  dates  ficom  tite  year  1718,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  epoch..  It  seems  to  have  bwn 
chosen  by  common  consent,  from  tbe  day  of  its 
foundation,  as  the  arena  for  those  duels  which 
do  no  greater  harm  than  consume  an  enormous 
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deal  of  time  that  mk^t  haplj  be  employed 
to  less  BdvanUga  Here  I^dor,  the  king 
ofehesB  of  tliat  daj,  vu  enthrone^  havii^ 
far  ow  of  his  most  Goutaut  antagonists  the 
philosQ|>her  Jean  Jaoquci}  who  wm  ahrajs 
oeatcoi  and  always  lost  his  temper.  In  a  lo^ 
list  of  pl^era  appear  tlie  names  <^  Diderot, 
Voltaire,  B'Alemoert,  the  Doke  de  Richelieo, 
Marmontel,  Marslial  Saie,  Chanfort,  Bemardin 
de  St.  PieiTe,  the  Emperor  Joseph  tJie  Second, 
and  another  philosopher  who  deserved  the  title 
more  than  Rousseau — the  illustrioos  Benjamin 
Vnuiklin.  The  Caf^  de  la  R^ence  declined 
daring  the  troublous  times  of  the  French  re- 
public, but  by  degrees  it  was  re-peopled.  At 
a  later  period  came  Desohapoellea,  De  la  Bour- 
donnaye,  De  Forbin,  Lacretelle,  FonUune,  and  a 
host  of  other  modem  notabilities — Alfred  de 
Mosset  being  not  the  least  celebrated.  But 
there  are  things  more  disturbative  than  even  a 
revolnticm,  and  that  which  displaced  the  Caf6 
de  la  R^uce  was  lenoration.  The  decree 
went  fwth  to  unite  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  Flaoe  du 
Palais  Royal  was  swept  away.  With  it  went 
the  stronghold  of  chess — not,  however,  to  be 
removed  very  far  off :  a  newer  and  more  elegant 
asylum  for  the  disciples  of  Falamedes  being 
erected  in  the  Rue  St.  Eonor^,  immediately 
opposite  the  open  space,  close  to  the  Th^&tre- 
Eran^ais,  formed  by  the  demolition  of  one  side 
of  the  old  Rue  dn  Rempart.  M.  Delvao,  who 
snpplies  these  particulars  ooncemiug  the  Caf^  de 
la  R^ence,  makes  some  remarks  on  chess-play- 
ing, which  he  oharaoterises  as  a  kind  of  "cold 
nmdnesa,"  and  which,  thoagh  not  very  flattering 
to  lo¥en  of  "the  nohle  game,"  are,  perhaps, 
worth  transcribing.  "  Certainly,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  better  to  pass  eight  hours  by  the  clock  in 
pushing  backwards  and  forwards  bits  of  wood, 
iTOiy,  pasteboard,  or  bone,  without  atterin^  a 
sbgle  wc»nd,  without  bit  or  sap— yes,  this  is  a 
hundred  times  better  than  employing  all  those 
hoars  in  calumuiaUng  one's  neighbour ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  oelieve  that  an  intelligent 
man  has  other  functions  to  fulfil,  and  other 
duties  to  perform,  than  chess-playing  or  ca- 
luminr.  The  calumniator  is  a  scoundrel,  but 
the  <^ess-pla^er  is  an  useless  member  <^  society, 
and  we  all  (U  us  have  some  useful  task  to  por- 
form." 

Akin  to  the  Caf^  de  la  R^noe  i»  the  Caf^ 
Frocope,  in  the  Hue  de  l*Anoimne  Cun^di^  on 
the  south  side  of  tlie  Seine.  Coffee  was  ori- 
ginally sold  in  Paris  in  1669,  at  tiie  shop  of 
an  Armenian  named  Pascal,  but  the  tn^  lan- 
guished after  his  death,  and  was  almost  extinct, 
when  a  Sicilian,  one  Procopio  (whose  name  was 
Gallicised  into  Procope),  revived  the  establish- 
ment of  Pascal  at  No.  13,  in  the  street  which 
was  then  called  the  Rue  de  la  Commie.  This 
was  in  1724,  and  tiie  beat  company  soon  gathered 
at  the  Caf^  Procope,  iucludiiig  noblemen,  acade- 
micians, plulosoplters,  and  the  guards  of  the 
king.  There,  were  to  be  seen  Voluire,  Des- 
touches,  Firon,  J.  R.  llousseau,  Foutenelle, 
GnfibiUoD,  Diderot^  and  nany  more  Uteeaiy 


stara.  The  actors  also  flocked  thither,  and 
certain  literary  fanners-geBeral ;  for  such  there 
were.  To  :  Prooope,  va  fiotiwlBr,  snicoeeded 
CoUdli,  who  uatuiied  the  fonuar  name,  and 
in  his  time  the  fi^awing  scene  occurred :  Pool- 
lain  de  St.  Foix,  ft  writer  of  drana*  which 
have  not  kept  possession  of  the  stwe,  entered 
the  Caii  Procope  one  day  in  a  very  bad  humour 
--K>ne  of  his  pieces  havingjKObably  been  hissed 
the  eraung  before.  Following  him  closdj 
came  one  of  the  king'a  guards,  who  desired  thai 
a  cup  of  oaf^  au  lait  ana  a  roll  might  be  brought 
for  his  dinner.  "  That's  a  poor  dinner !"  mut* 
tered  St.  Foix — an  expression  which  the  guuils- 
man  either  did  not  or  would  not  hear.  When  a 
man  is  out  of  temper  a  trifle  aj^ravates  him, 
and  St  Foix  coutioued  to  harp  on  the  same 
theme,  each  time  loudcz  than  before ;  untU  the 
guardsman,  compelled  at  last  to  take  some  notice 
of  what  be  supposed  was  meant  for  an  insula 
looked  up  angrily  at  the  author,  with  the  intao- 
titm  of  awing  hun  to  silence.  "  Ton  won't  pe- 
vent  me,  however,"  said  St.  Foix,  "firom  tiiuik- 
ing  that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  are  a  pow 
dinner.  Yes,  he  continued,  more  warmly,  "a 
cup  of  coSee  and  a  roll  are  a  very  no<»  dlimer." 
On  this  the  guardsman  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
aigniiioantly  pointing  to  his  sword,  quitted  the 
room.  Everybody  wore  a  swud  in  tuose  days, 
and  St.  Foix,  author  as  he  was,  had  no  objection 
to  draw  his  we^Km.  He  followed  the  guards- 
man into  the  tennis-court  hard  by,  aud  after  a 
few  thrusts  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  His  ad- 
versary then  oourteoualy  aa^rotsiied  him,  ex- 
pecting the  amende  honorably  when  to  bu  as- 
tonishment St,  Foix  observed:  "Tes,  sir,  I 
maintun  that  a  oup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  make  ft 
very  poor  dinner !  Tlie  ^uardaman  was  on  the 
point  of  renewing  hostilities,  when  the  noise  of 
their  quarrel  having  attracted  several  persons, 
two  of  the  marshal's  guard  intorfeced,  took  pos- 
session of  their  swonu,  and  ooodncted  the  com- 
batants before  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  the  senior 
marshal  of  France.  Called  upon  to  explain,  the 
guardsman  said  that  St.  Foix  had  iusulted  him 
several  times,  even  after  the  duel ;  but  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  pertioacioos author:  "My  lord," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  had  no  ii^ntion  of  insulting 
this  gentleman,  whom  I  consider  a  brave  man 
and  a  gallant  soldier ;  but  even  your  rank 
will  not  prevent  me  inia  saying  that  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  roll  are  a  Teiy  poor,  riiaUir, 
sneaking,  miaer^Ie  dinner  !'*  The  Duke  oe 
Koailles  burst  out  laughing,  every  one  laughed, 
mid  BO  did  Louis  the  Flfteentli  when  ho 
heard  the  story.  Thus  the  affair  ended;  but 
if  the  poor  guardsman's  pay  had  been  in- 
creased it  wouLd  hare  had  a  more  satis&ctorj 
termination. 

There  is  rivalry  at  the  Caf^  de  Procope  with 
tlie  Caf^  de  la  K^genoe  as  to  chess,  and  dominoes 
are  in  great  vogue  there — one  tremendous  match 
being  recorded,  which  lasted  two  years,  the 
players  being  M.  Renard,  the  bookseller,  and 
Al.  Dantzell,  engraver  to  the  Mint  Amongst 
the  speciid  visitors  of  the  Cafe  Procope  is  a  mya< 
terioua  nameless  personage^  known  as  "Ihtt 
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'   TeuDaB."   Ever;  night,  precisely  at  the  inid- 
ii%^t  boor,  the  Teaman  Tnixeahisowu  Souchoiu; 
j  ana  Hjscxi,  to  the  great  admin^ion  of  surroima- 
I  ing  coSee^iakers,  who,  Uks  most  FreQchmen, 
look  upon  the  bererage  as  a  bitter,  stjptic,  and 
diytgreeable  mixture. 

l^ere  are  more  caf^  on  the  Boukvarts  than 
along  anj  other  contluDOUS  line  of  street  in 
I  Faria ;  but,  as  the  xreater  part  of  the  theatres 
are  there,  and  as  tnej  form  a  lounge  or  drive 
i^ch  almost  surounds  the  city,  tliis  is  only 
'  naturaL    Not  many  of  tbem,  howerer,  axa  his- 
I  toiical,  tbougb  if  all  could  be  told  that  has 
taken  pla(»  within  tbem,  few  histories  would 
be  more  amusing.   The  Gaf§  Tortoni  has  sou- 
\  venizs  of  great  men  who  were  its  habitu& : 
'  Fiince  Talleynuid  foremost  amongst  them,  who, 
with  bis  fasliionable  friend,  Hoatrond  tbe 
BnuDoiel  of  Paris,  constantly  went  there  to 
see  the  famous  Spolar  play  at  billiards.  This 
man,  (uiginallT  a  lawyer  at  Rennea,  exchanged 
tbe  coif  for  the  cue,  and  ceasing  to  aspire  to 
legal  dignity  became  professor  of  billiards, 
Tortoni  ginng  bim  bed  and  board.   On  one 
oecasioD,   Tal^yrand  hacked  him    for  forty 
thoDsand  francs  to  play  against  one  of  his 
ftiaida,  a  receiver-general  of  the  department 
of  the  Voages,  who  prided  himself  on  his  pro- 
fidency  in  the  game.   Spolar  easi^  won  the 

It  often  happens— nine  times  ont  of  ten,  in- 
deed— that  w  first  prcjectorofan  undertaking  is 
not  the  one  who  profits  b^  it.  This  was  tbe  case 
with  VelloDi,  tbe  KeapoWn,  who  came  to  Paris 
in  1798,  and  set  up  an  eatablisbmeut  for  ices  at 
'  tbe  comer  of  tbe  Hue  Tsutbout,  on  tiie  Boule- 
Tart  Italien,  and  in  other  parts  of  Paris.  Though 
tbe  norelty  pleased,  Telloni'a  aSairs  did  not 
prssper,  and  Tortoni,  one  of  his  assistants,  be- 
came his  aaccessor,  with  what  success  all  tbe 
world  knows.  The  popularity  of  this  cafS  is, 
indeed,  ao  gre^  that  when  two  Frenchmen  meet 
ft  thouaaad  le^^oBs  from  France,  and  appoint 
a  pbce  for  meeting  acain,  their  rendezvous  is 
sore  to  be  it  Tortoi^s.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Caii  de  Tarn  used  t9  be  an  almost  equallv  cele- 
braled  tfy^ing-flace,  bat  when  we  looked  fbr  it 
the  other  di^,  a  tailor's  shop  occupied  the  site. 
One  of  the  most  curious  types  of  toe  Csli  Tor- 
toni used  to  be  a  waiter  named  Prevost,  whose 
back  was  as  supple  aa  his  conscience,  and  wiio 
alwi^s  bowed  to  the  ground  when  he  spoke  to 
a  costomer,  with  "  Pardon !  pardon  I  mille  fois 
pardon.  Has  Monsieur  had  the  kindness  to 
deaare  anything  P"  In  handing  back  cbange, 
Prevost  generally  kept  the  greater  part,  and, 
if  zeninded  of  tlie  fact,  would  bow  aa  low 
as  bcfcKc^  and  once  more  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons. 

The  Gaf6  Bicbe^  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
Xortoif  a,  ta  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Parisian  caii 
oi  tlw  piesent  day,  and  is  frequented  by  the 
best  literary  aad  artistical  society,  who  are 
ewcless  what  they  pay.  Tlie  liai^  if  cited, 
vovld  compnae  the  names  of  every  iu>velist, 
fewUetoaiste,  and  artist,  any  pretension ;  and 
Bon  wittj  aifjingi  ij  about  of  an  evening  at 


the  Caf£  BJche  than  are  uttered  in  all  the  Paris 
salons  put  tocether.  Tbe  Caf^  des  Tari£t^s  is  an- 
other agreealue  lounge,  where  the  frei^Tienters 
are  more  exclusively  dranmtic,  though  journal- 
ism is  also  fully  represented.  It  is  not  oflen 
that  a  Parisian  cafe  has  a  reputation  for  dul- 
ness,  hot,  according  to  M.  Delrau,  the  Cafd 
Cardiuid,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
boasts,  in  this  respect,  a  bad  pre.eminence. 
"  They  play,"  he  says,  "at  chess  and  dominoes 
here,  apparently  the  same  aa  at  other  caf^s. 
Bat  this  is  only  a  pretext.  Toa  may  pass  the 
CM  Cardinal  about  twelTe  or  one  o'clock,  on 
your  wi^  to  the  Bourse  or  elsewhere.  Yon 
pay  your  visits  or  execute  your  buuness,  and 
you  pass  bj  agaiI^  and  see  precisely  the  same 
people  and  in  tbe  same  attitudes  you  saw  at 
uist.  There  they  are,  seated  before  a  demi- 
tasse,  which  has  marked  all  tbe  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  before  a  ohope  of  beer  which  gets 
staler  and  staler,  before  a  sti^nant  glass  of 
lemonade,  before  a  petit-verre  that  is  at  last 
drained  to  tbe  uttermost  drop.  All  their  time 
seems  to  be  passed  in  disputing  about  the 
merits  of  public  men— artists,  acton,  and  others 
— none  of  whidi  they  recwnise." 

For  other  specimens  of^the  genuine  French 
caf^  the  visitor  may  be  oommended  to  the 
Cafe  du  Helder,  where  there  aiie  no  end 
of  billiard-tables,  to  tbe  CM  Y^iod,  to  the 
C»S4  de  Su^e,  and  to  several  more  on  these 
same  Boulevarts;  but,  if  the  visitor  be  an 
So^hmaii,  his  own  instincts  will  lead  him 
to  J^U's  Tavern,  on  tlie  Boolevart  des  Ca- 
pucines.  Everything  specially  English  is  to  be 
oad  there — roast  beef,  pickled  salmon,  rump- 
steak  pudding,  York  ham,  Wiltshire  bacon, 
Cheddar  clieese,  pale  ale,  and  doable  stout. 
But  there  is  another  peculiarity  at  Hill's  Tavern, 
which  oousbts  in  toe  nomenclature  and  deco- 
ration of  the  cabinets  particuliers,  or  private 
supper-rooms.  Over  tbe  door  of  each  of  these 
pnvile^^ed  apartments  appears  the  portrait  of 
some  great  poet,  Engliab,  French,  Spanislu 
Qermao,  or  Italian ;  so,  according  to  th«  mood 
yon  may  chance  to  be  in,  you  mav  anp  with 
Shakespeare,  Galderon,  Byron,  Moliere,  Dante, 
or  Ariosto. 

All  the  oaf^  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
frequented  by  those  who  mix  more  or  less  in 
good  society ;  but  aome  remain  to  be  mentioned 
vhere  the  guests,  however  joyous  and  hearty, 
are  not  exactly  the  sort  of  people  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  down  with  after  dinner.  The  word 
"  caf^"  indeed,  is  not  their  designation — "  esta- 
minet"  or  "cabaret"  supplving  its  place.  La 
Califomie  stands  at  the  lieaa  ortbia  class.  The 
locus  in  quo  of  this  establishment  is  sontewhere 
between  the  Rne  la  Vanvres  and  the  Ghauss^ 
du  Maine,  that  is  to  say,  in  tbe  14th  Arron- 
dissement  of  Paris,  a  little  to  the  sonth  of  the 
cemetery  of  M(mt  PamasBP.  and  not  far  west< 
ward  from  the  Barrier  d'Eiifer.  To  reach  it  from 
the  CliausB^  du  Maine  you  turn  down  tlie  Rue 
de  Vanvres,  keeping  on  the  lefuband  side  of  the 
street,  sad  after  passing  some  dirty  dilapidated 
bouses  washed  with  yellow  ochre,  gamislwd 
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with  green  sliutteis,  uid  numbered  in  gigantic 
blade  figures,  yon.  reach  a  oiuddT  onpaved  allev, 
at  tlic  further  extremity  of  which,  with  one  court 
in  front  of  and  anolher  behind  it — the  former 
proudly  called  a  garden — stnnds  La  Californir, 
otlierwise  L'Estamiuet  dfs  Pieds  Humides,  be- 
cause tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  go  there 
have  a  habit  of  standing  at  their  meals  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  them.  The  principal  refectory 
is  an  immense  room  on  the  ground  floor,  to  reach 
which  you  must  first  pass  through  the  kitchen, 
where  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  Madame  Cadet, 
sits  enthroned.  This  kitchen  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  dainties  served  up  to  the  Californians, 
which  you  would  probably  not  recognise  if  you 
saw  them  after  the  process  of  cooke^,  though 
only  one  form  is  auopted^  that  which  is  popu- 
Um  called  fricot,  and  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  potatoes.  It  b  the 
quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  food 
eaten  at  La  Califomie  which  most  distinguishes 
that  place  of  popular  resort.  Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  its  consumption :  five  thousand  portions 
of  meat  daily,  for  which  one  ox,  several  calves, 
and  half  a  dozen  sheep  are  sacrificed ;  and  eight 
pi^.ce9  (or  barrels)  of  wine,  of  the  kind  called 
"  blue."  In  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand 
setiers,  or  twelve  thousand  bushels,  of  haricot 
beans,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  potatoes,  toge- 
ther with  fifty-five  barrels  of  vinegar,  and  as 
nany  of  edible  oil.  not  a  drop  of  wlueh.  is  ex- 
messed  from  olives.  The  price  of  a  dinner  at  La 
Califomie — and  the  hungry  guests  eat  their  fill — 
is  only  eight  sous.  The  company  consists,  as  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  very  poorest  people,  honest 
Or  disQonest  as  the  case  may  he,  who  fraternise 
or  not  with  each  other,  but  who,  at  all  events, 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  morals  of  their 
neignhoura ;  bee^ars,  thieves,  workmen,  soldiers, 
chinonniers,  and  market  folks,  are  all  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed  together ;  every  kind  of  costume 
appears,  from  tlie  filthiest  rags  to  decent  clothing 
— every  face  wears  its  own  strange  expression, 
and  the  conversation  savours  of  the  purest  slang. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  guests  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  reputable,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  an  employer  enter  in 
search  of  workmen,  and  go  from  table  to  table, 
crying  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "  Who  wants 
workP"  Neither  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  nobody  responds  to  ttiis  appeal :  the 
fricot  and  the  vin  bleu  have  attractions  before 
which  labour  pales.  In  Victor  Hugo's  Mis^- 
rables,  one  of  the  heroes  is  the  gamin  Gav- 
roche.  Many  such  haunt  La  Califomie,  creep- 
ing between  the  legs  of  the  diners  and  watch- 
ing the  moment  when  a  plate  is  left  with  some 
wretched  morsel  on  it,  which  they  seize  upon 
and  empty  into  their  blouses.  When  enough 
of  these  nameless  delicacies  Iiave  been  scmped 
together,  the  "voyou"  glides  away,  and  reachmg 
the  barrier  sells  his  plunder  to  his  hnugrier  com- 
panions! 

But  there  is  something  even  lower  than  La 
Califomie,  and  that  is  the  Cabarets  des  Cbil- 
fbnniera  in  the  RueKeuve-Saint-M^dard :  a  n:ir- 
Kow,  orooked  street,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 


century,  in  which  all  the  houses  are  squalid  and 
all  the  inhabitants  filthy.   The  Rue  St.  H^dard 

runs  out  of  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  which,  begin- 
ning near  tlie  Pantheon,  leaves  Paris  by  the 
IJaiTier  of  Fontainebleau  ;  it  is  the  head-quarters  ' 
of  that  dirty  race,  tlie  rag-gatherere,  wlio  make 
increment  of  every  kind  of  offal,  and  make  for- 
tunes by  it  into  the  bargain.  These  cabarets 
bear  the  nicknames  of  "  yellow  shops" — 
boutiques  de  jaunier— on  account  of  the  yellow 
poison  sold  there — new  fiery  spirit,  at  one  sou 
the  glass.  Here  the  biffins,  *as  the  chiffonniers 
are  also  called,  leave  at  the  door  the  instruments 
of  their  calling — their  "sauvettes"  or  back- 
baskets,  and  _  tneir  *'  Number  Seven"^  (7)  or 
crook,  and  sit  round  a  table,  eatmg  immense 
quantities  of  green  salad  which  they  correct 
with  yellow  spirit,  never  touching  any  other 
kind  of  liquid.  These  biffins  have  a  jargon 
of  their  own,  distinct,  in  many  particulars, 
from  the  argot  of  Paris,  and,  in  this  language, 
they  discourse  of  their  hideous  discoveries 
and  the  uses  they  put  them  to.  These  uses, 
it  need  scarcely  oe  said,  are  unsuspected  by 
the  multitude — or  many  a  fine  ladj,  and 
many  a  fine  gentleman,  would  think  twice 
before  they  bought  for  genuine  the  articles 
manufactured  out  of  the  rubbish  collected  by 
the  rag-gatherers. 

There  are  few  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  whom  Euginie  Sue's  Mysteries  of  Paris 
are  unknown.  They  will  remember  that  the 
story  opens  at  the  Cabaret  du  Lapin  Blanc — 
the  "  ^pis  franc"  in  the  Rne  anx  Ffeves,  be- 
tween the  Palus  de  Justice  and  Notre  Dame. 
As  described  by  the  novelist,  the  inmates  of  the 
Lapin  Blanc  were  purely  imaginary.  The  cabaret 
was  not  a  den  of  thieves,  neither  were  the  land- 
lord and  lady  an  ogre  and  his  ogress ;  hut  the 
place  itself  existed,  and  the  animal  from  which 
it  took  its  name  was  visible  to  all  eyes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  well  stuffed  white  rabbit,  with  a  red 
ribbon  round  its  neck,  which  ornamented  one 
end  of  the  counter.  Madame  Maoras,  the  pro- 
prietor's wife,  though  she  professed  not  to 
Know  tlie  personages  named  in  the  novel  as  fre- 
quenting her  house,  except  "  by  reputation," 
had  no  oUectiou  to  the  popularity  which  the 
novel  eonierred;  and  the  walls  of  her  saloon 
were  covered  with  pictures  representing  dif- 
ferent scenes  in  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  with 
coloured  prints,  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  wherever 
there  was  room  to  put  one  up.  Even  some 
busts  were  to  be  seen^  notably  that  of  Brutus 
in  a  gardener's  hat,  and  wearing  spectacles, 
through  which,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
counter,  he  seemed  to  he  gravely  contemplating 
the  white  rabbit.  For  the  rest,  the  Lapin  Blanc 
had  in  it  nothing  remarkable ;  but  such  as  it 
was,  it  will  be  looked  for  now  in  vain,  for  the 
Rue  aux  F^ves  itself,  with  many  adjacent 
streets,  was  demolished  several  months  ago  to 
make  a  new  square  in  front  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

Besides  the  rag-gatherers,  there  is  a  dass  in 
Paris — of  a  much  higher  grade — wlio  have 
cabarets  exdusively  their  own.   These  are  the 
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market  people  vho  611  the  Halles,  and  vhose 
koascs  of  refiesbment  vere  known  by  the  names 
of  Paul  Niqoety  Bordier,  Baratte,  and  lialf  a 
doun  other  less  famous  cabaretien.  Unlike 
iboBe  niffbt  honses  in  London,  which  M.  Delvau 
vails  "  dea  ffin-palaee,  des  tap-roomB,  des  beef- 
Looses,  des  Deeoshops,  des  o^ster-hoases,"  the 
Cabarets  des  Haltes  arc  now  always  closed  at 
midnight,  thongh,  until  recently,  this  was  not  the 
ease.  But  Niquet's  establishment  lias  ceased  to 
exist  for  several  years,  and  Niquet  himself  is 
dead.  It  was  a  place  in  which,  perhaps,  more 
spiritaoas  liqaors  were  consumed  than  in  any 
other  cabaret  of  Paris — absinthe,  cassis,  and 
brandy,  the  cheapest  and  the  worst.  The  con- 
snmers  sat  on  benches  ranged  round  a  large 
room,  the  floor  of  which,  though  paved,  was 
always  damp  and  sloppy.  As  a  natural  conse- 
qneiice,  where  so  mudi  fiery  poison  was  swal- 
lowed, quarrels  were^  of  freqoent  occurrence ; 
but,  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  call  in  the  guard 
to  quiet  the  refractory,  Pad  Niquet  adopted 
■notner  course.  He  had  arranged  a  series  of 
water-pipes,  so  placed  as  to  enable  him,  when  a 
quarrel  b^D,  to  souse  the  combatants  well. 
When  it  happened  that  they  resisted  this  appli- 
cation, he  raised  an  apparatus  which  completely 
blocked  up  the  only  issue  from  the  room,  and 
the  water  rose  and  rose,  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee,  from  the  knee  to  the  body,  till  the  dis- 
torbers  of  society  b^sed  for  mercy.  At  the 
cabarets  of  Bordier  and  Baratte,  which  remain 
undemolished— 4lw  first  at  the  comer  of  Rue 
tax  Dors,  and  the  seeond  in  the  Rueanx  Fers 
-^on  can  both  eat  and  drink,  but,  like  FalstaiTs 
snroer,  the  eating  is  only  accidental. 

We  faave  menboned  the  word  absinthe,  fami- 
liarly celled  abs,  in  speaking  of  the  Cabaret 
Niquet.  Widely  as  the  custom  has  prevailed 
latterij  of  drinking  the  pernicious  spirit,  its 
consumption  is  nowhere  so  steadily  perse- 
vered in  as  at  a  certain  dram-shop  in  the 
Qu&rtier  SaintJacques,  where,  from  four  to 
sax  o'dock  every  afternoon,  no  matter  whe- 
ther it  be  wet  or  fine,  twenty  young  men, 
the  members  of  a  society  called  Le  Ctub 
des  Absinthears,  assemble  to  drink  as  much 
absinthe  as  their  heads  wilt  carry.  On  enter- 
ing the  club,  which  is  restricted  to  twenty,  who 
cause  vacancies  only  by  death — a  condition, 
fcobablj,  of  frequent  occurrence— each  new 
member  sweara.  as  his  co-mates  have  done,  never 
to  drink  or  get  drunk  on  any  thiDg  but  absinthe, 
and  this  osth  tber  strictly  keep.  We  have  heard 
■raeh  of  thn  fatal  liqueur.  M.  Delvau  describes 
its  effects  in  these  words:  "The  drunkenn^ 
caused  by  absinthe,  resembles  no  other  drunken- 
ness known.  It  is  not  the  heavy  intoxication  of 
beer,  the  fierce  madness  caused  by  brandy,  or 
the  jovial  humour  produced  by  wine.  No!  It 
takes  you  off  your  legs  at  the  first  glass,  it 
fastens  on  your  shoulders  wings  of  the  widest 
sweep,  and  you  sail  off  into  a  country  willioiit 
limit  or  horizon,  but,  at  the  same  time,  wii  liout 
light  or  poetry.  You  think,  like  all  gi-eat 
dreamers,  that  you  are  stretching  away  towards 
the  infinite,  and  like  all  great  rumiaauts  you  are 


only  tending  to  the  incoherent.  Great  dreamers 
are  great  explorers,  and  bring  back  some  trea- 
sures from  these  excursions  into  the  land  of  the 
ideal,  but  the  absinthe-drinker  returns  from  his 
journey  into  the  Sahara  laden  only  with  im- 
becility, if  not  with  madness." 

There  are  five  hundred  of  those  gulfs  of  perdi- 
tion in  Paris,  and  M.  Belvau  specifies  sevenl; 
but,  upou  this  revelation,  we  turn  the  page. 


THE  SUSSEX.  DOWNS. 

Whatever  Shakespeare  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  in  a  name. 
The  wanderer  over  the  famous  Downs  of  Sussex 
must  be  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  recollects 
the  particular  reputation  which  those  undulating 
billows  of  green  sward  have  acquired,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  all  other.  The  word  "  Downs"  is  a 
mean  word,  exclusive  of  all  ideas  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur ;  and,  accordingly,  we  simply  associate 
the  district  wit^  graziers,  shepherds,  and  the  best 
of  mutton,  in  the  same  way  that  we  only  think  of 
the  Berkshire  Downs  as  a  training-ground  for 
race-horses.  We  never  reflect  that,  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  London,  within  a  two  hours' 
journey  by  rail,  a  range  of  green  mountains 
stretches  from  the  old  woodland  tracts  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.  Yet  Gil- 
bert White,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Selhome— no  mean  authority  in  such  matters 
— speaks  of  them  by  that  name,  and  says  that 
thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  their  features 
had  only  left  him  with  an  ever-increasing  admi- 
ration. Ray,  the  great  naturalist,  who  frequently 
viewed  them  from  the  house  of  a  frimd  near 
Lewes,  allndes  to  them,  m  his  Wisdom  of  God 
in  the  Wo]^  of  the  Creation,  as  being,  in 
his  (pinion,  equal  to  anything  in  the  &aeat 
parts  of  Europe.  AectHdiog  to  good  etymo- 
logical authorities,  "  Downs"  is  a  Saxon  word 
for  "hills;"  but  the  ordinary  Briton  does 
not  know  this,  or  will  not  recognise  it.  He 
thinks  of  his  quarters  of  Iamb,  and  his  hannches 
of  mutton ;  admirc3  the  shortness  of  the  turf, 
in  which  he  sees  nothing  but  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  prospective  dinners ;  and  reserves  his 
enthusiasm  for  Wales  and  the  Highlands,  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  waters  of  Ej]- 
lamcy. 

These  comfortable,  but  not  very  exalted,  asso- 
ciations would  probably  not  exercise  such  des- 
potic power  over  our  minds  if  the  region  in 
question  were  known  by  a  more  dignified  title. 
Strike  up  northwiu^  from  the  sea  into  tliis  green 
wilderness  of  hill  and  dale,  of  dyke  sjid  foss,  of 
precipitous  slopes  and  unexpected  hollows ;  and, 
if  you  have  an  eye  for  natural  beauties,  you  will 
be  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  something  be- 
sides sheep  to  be  noted  on  the  Sussex  Downs. 
Look  at  the  rounded  outlines  of  those  hills,  steep 
and  abrupt  to  tlte  feet  that  would  cliuib  or 
descend  them,  but  softened  to  the  eye  with  such 
graduated  harmonies  of  transition,  as  the  heights 
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lapse  waveJika  into  the  toU^b,  that  we  see  the 
line  of  beauty  a  handred  timee  tepeatad,  feteach 
time  vitli  aome  new  inflexion,  aone  gtace  peon^ 
liar  to  itaaUl  Penona  arafowid  to  boj  that  ^ 
Downa  are  naked  aad  nooMtoiMms;  yet  see  the 
variety  of  coloun  v^udi  this  golden  antunm  4kj 
lirin|{8oiiiontkBn;  the  gnat  bnadAa  of  tawny 
Jtarrcat  grain,  bnrning  lite  a  eloae  ddl  fire, 
whidh  here  and  there  spurts  ont  into  the  ver- 
milion flames  of  the  poppy;  the  lighter  and 
fresher  yellow  of  the  stubble,  where  the  reaper's 
sickle  has  lately  passed,  and  the  land  now  lies 
open  to  the  winds,  the  sanlight,  and  the  feeding 
birds;  the  durk  brows  of  the  earth  turood  up- 
wards by  the  plcnghia  fallow  fields ;  the  ochrey 
tints  of  bayataioks  lying  insheltoed  nooks  among 
the  folds  of  the  failla ;  the  manifold  greens  and 
pvrples  of  vegetable  produoe  in  the  unenclosed 
market-gardens ;  the  dark  Terdnre  of  the  patches 
of  gorse  and  nettles  ;  the  tender  crimson,  azure, 
and  yellow  of  the  thickly-scattered  wild  flowers ; ; 
and  here,  looking  seaward,  tbroogh  a  rift  in  the 
long  uplands,  that  square  of  steely  bl«,  swibb- 
ming  on  the  faint  and  far  boriaon  into  the  milder 
blue  of  hearen.  Turn  inward  again,  and  mark 
the  changes  vrought  in  the  landsci^  by  the 
tdiadorwa^thetntTellij^olonda;  and,  aa  the  wind- 
borne  darkness  floats  down  one  smooth  slope  and 
up  another,  obiem  how  the  sinflitade  oi  dusky 
forests  giowB  momentarily  in  bare  i^aoca^  and,  eie 
the  eye  can  fix  it,  ^des  away.  Heasnt  sounds, 
too,  have  the  Downs,  especudty  in  the  summer 
and  aidnma  aeasooa.  For  then  the  winds  come 
with  a  wild  and  yet  a  gentle  tmnalt,  and  far 
swtj  throo^  the  pure  thin  av  you  beu  the 
long  sweep  of  the  scythe  through  the  grass,  or 
the  shorter  and  oris  per  bite  of  the  aickle  into 
the  oom,  or  the  ham  of  the  bees  about  the 
clover,  and  the  chattering  of  the  unseen  grass- 
hoppers. When  you  hare  perceiTed  and  heud  all 
thu,  yon  will  acknowledge — if  yon  are  a  candid 
niBi^--that  the  fiussez  Downs  have  their  attrao 
tdons. 

If  you  are  also  a  geologist,  you  may  inveBti- 
gate  the  chalk  formation,  and  the  other  mineral 
riches  of  the  soil ;  or  meditate  tmGilbert  White's 
singular  speculations  with  respect  to  the  hills 
having  been  formed  by  a  {XDoesa  "somewhat 
analogous  to  growth,"  since  thc^  "  oairy  at 
onoe  the  air  of  v^tative  dilatation  and  expaO' 
sion,"  or  by  fermentation,  resulting  from  adven- 
titious moisture. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  note  in  these 
wide  solitudes.  Sprinkled  about  their  many 
thousand  aores  of  hill  and  dale,  extending  fifty- 
three  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
four  miles  and  a  half,  are  nnmerans  old 
villages,  nestling  aometinMS  at  the  bottun  of 
great  hollows,  smoetmiea  in  quiet  recesses  with 
trees  about  tji«n,  and  an  anoieat  diiivdi,  with 
grey  flint  mUs  and  ted-tiled  roof,  vheie  the 
curious  mi^  find  ROod  alote  of  aneestnl  brasses, 
out  fartU&^dds,  fiunooa  m  histoiy ;  lemains  of 
British  and  Bmnan  camps;  barrowa  iriien  the 
iKmea  of  riral  diieft  lie  crumbling;  ruins  of 


fiaxon  monaaiene^  Norman  towers,  andmedinval 
aroBBsn;  qnaiit  town  faiddot  anoog  the  UU^ 
with  hoatelrica  noh  aa  Cfaancer'a  fnlj^i  ma  migjit 
have  put  np  «t  th^  had  gone  that  wa/; 
priorioB  oomvted  iato  hxaAxmm,  whan  the 
moat  yet  Ut^era,  thoi^ji  the  atexn^  daya  tf 
etril  war  have  passed;  Etindwtiian  manaiaiii^ 
wiHi  wainscoted  apartments;  oonntless  drowsy, 
picturesque,  out-of-the-way  spots,  where  7011 
miqr  fancy  yourself  a  lUp  Tan  Winkle  gone  to 
sleep  backwards,  and  waking  up  m  the  fur-off 
Past ;  stud  the  Downs  in  all  directions,  and  add 
a  human  interest  to  inanimate  nature.  At  the 
WaJlands,  now  cultivated  ground,  the  Danes, 
under  King  Magnus,  were  defeated  and  their 
leader  captured.  The  little  village  of  Bedding- 
bam  is  Que  of  the  places  mentioned  in  King 
Alfred's  will.  Near  Itingmer  is  a  house  where 
Gilbert  VFbite  used  to  pass  much  of  his  time; 
and  close  by  is  the  pine  grove  mentioned  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Selbome.  At  Huratmouceux, 
on  the  Hastings  road,  is  the  old  ruined  castle 
the  Dacres,  one  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  was  exaouted  for  killiug  the  servant 
of  a  uetj^bouring  gentleman.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  littk  town  of  Lindfield  is  a  great  rook  poised 
on  a  aoaaller  mass,  like  the  nxdting  sttnea  of 
Cornwall ;  and  near  Uckfield  are  some  singular 
sand  rocks,  resembling  those  of  Tunbridge  Wells- 
The  Devil's  Dyke,  as  all  men  know,  is  famoos 
for  a  legend  which  aaoribes  its  formation  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  who,  irritated  by  the  extn- 
ordinary  piety  of  the  pei^hi  inhabiting  the 
Downs  and  the  Weald,  b^an  dicing  avast  treudi 
to  let  the  sea  in,  but  was  put  to  flight  by  anaansnt 
htdy  suddenly  exhibiting  a  esndle  in  a  sieve, 
whidi  the  foolish  old  gentleman  mistook  for  ^ 
sun  miracukmsly  rising  at  midiugbt.  TheWcoU, 
we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  tlutt  sylvan  coimtry 
which  exteiula  to  tiie  north  of  the  Downs,  until 
it  terminates  in  the  line  of  woody  hills  called 
Forest  Kidge.  Tbt  Weald  itself  in  the  Sztxon 
times  was  one  vast  forest,  inhabited  only  by 
bogs  and  deer ;  but  in  later  times  it  has  been 
brought  into  caltivation.  Drayton,  in  his  Fo^- 
olbion,  personifies  the  various  woods  with  whidi 
Sussex  abounds  as  nymphs  or  daughters  of  the 
great  Weald,  and  introduces  them  lamenting 
their  threatened  ruin : 

These  forests,  as  I  say,  the  daughters  of  tin  W«a3d, 
(Tliat  in  their  heavy  bieaats  had  Ivog  grief 
eonoeard,) 

ForeM^Rg  tb^  deeay  eadt  hoar  m  fart  earn  na, 
Uadar  tha  ax^a  stivka  SitcVd  many  a  grievaas 
groan, 

Wttanaa  tin  anvil's  weight  and  hammar'a  dreadfid 
soood 

Even  rant  the  hollow  woods  and  shook  the  quMcJ^ 

ground; 

So  that  the  trembling  nymphs,  oppress'd  throuf^ 
ghastly  fear. 

Ran  maddiiig  to  the  Downs,  with  loose  tisberell'd 
hair. 

The  Svlviina  that  about  the  ndghbonring  woods 
didilwell, 

Both  ia  the  tafty  frUh  anl  to  tba  mosnfld^ 
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Fonook  tbeir  gloomy  bowers,  and  iruider'd  for 
■broad, 

Expell'd  their  qaiet  seats  and  plM*  of  &eir  abode, 
Whea  laboariog  mrtt  tbey  snr  to  hidd  thtir  dail; 
trade 

Wlim  tbaytnmnamynat  to  if&tt  fliem  In  the 
alMda. 

AH  this  is  descrUwd  the  poet  as  giywg  great 
■atjafection  to  the  Down,  vladi  had  envied  the 
Weald  its  leafy  inresUtnre;  but  the  fcnacr  are 
npnmd  for  ^eir  maliee  hf  1^  rivwB, 

j    Thdr  foontaiiM  diat  duin  from  Ihoaa  atvitied 
woods, 

<  Aad  wo  mach  grace  the  Doww  at  Uuraogh  thdr 
I      dalea  thej  cre^ 

j      Hie  soO  all  about  these  Downs  is  rich  in 
j   antiquities.   The  Britons  appear  to  have  had 
I   several  military  entrenchments  on  ihe  elevated 
!  I  ridges,  specially  on  Mount  Cebum,  near  Lewes ; 
the  KomaiiB,  too,  had  their  statioDs  and  earth- 
vorka;  aad  antiquarian  ezcanttors  have  from 
time  to  time  been  rewarded  by  tnniiag  up  flint 
'  and  metal  celts,  cinentiy  urns,  half-coined 
I  bones,  g]asi  vessels,  personal  adominents  in 
brcHize,  ivory,  and  porcelain,  beads  of  amber  and 
jet,  sirord-bladea,  apear-heads,  bosses  of  shields. 
&c.   At  the  Uttla  village  of  Milton  Street,  near 
Alfriatoii,  so  great  a  hoard  of  Anglo-Saxon  otans 
was  at  (me  time  discovend,  that  the  oolleetion 
I  has  been  ever  sinoe  distingoisbed  as  the  "  Al- 
!  friston  find;"  and  probably  many  remains  of 
I  cBcieHt  buildinga  might  be  brought  to  ligbt  if 
j  tte  earth  were  soffioieotly  distosbed.    So  tbe 
Downs  have  borne  tiieir  part  in  histtM?,  and  the 
arduaokigist  has  reason  to  love  and  respeottbon. 
But  ^ey  are  no  lees  interesting  to  the  naturalist 
also,  for  here  is  to  be  found  that  singular  oom- 
piomiae  between  the  mimal  and  v^etable  kin^ 
6aaa — tbe  bee  orchis ;  and  in  the  mmrmer  months 
the  shn^wrds  oateh,  by  means  of  a  nde  trap 
fonoed  by  exesvations  in  tbe  torf,  immense  nara- 
bers  of  "the  Knglish  ortt^,"  popobriy  called 
tbe  wbeai-ear.   'HwBe  birds  are  so  abundant,  and 
•o  easily  nared,  that  one  man  has  been  known 
I    to  take  as  many  as  eighty-four  dosen  in  a  uiq^le 
I   day.   lliey  are  oonaideted  great  delicaoes,  laad 
often  make  theD  ^^eamnee  on  tbe  tables  ot  the 
neb.* 

Bere,  lying  in  a  sort  of  boy  among  the  hills, 
>  and  oosiforttd>)y  shot  in  with  trees,  is  Ovingdean, 
as  perfect  a  spectmen  of  the  tranquil  old  l^i^h 
rand  hamlet  as  yon  need  b^old,  thoogh  not 
above  two  miles  from  the  hage  sea-side  metro- 
I   poUs,  RigfatcsL  The  day  is  ftlfing  aa  we  reach 
'  the  Httle  neat  ctfhonsea  and  bams  clnsteiedabont 
j   the  imaQ  old  ohudi ;  and  tiie  bush  of  the  wide 
mta  Downa  is  on  tbe  place ;  and  we  think  of 
I  the  old  gnrea  in  the  ohurdiyard,  and  an  qniet 
ioo.  Hov  many  houses  might  there  be  in  this 
£a  and  sleepy  nook?  Mcne  for  the  dead  than 
far  tibe  living,  we  will  warrant;  for  the  grave- 


*  For  BOfae  of  these  loed  facta,  the  writer  is  in- 
AAted  to  tbe  Haadbaik  for  Lewes,  hy  Mark  AntMiy 
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yard  represoits  many  successive  generations,  and 
on  some  of  tbe  mouldering  tombstones  we  spell 
out  with  much  ado,  dates  that  tell  of  oentntieB  / 
long  gone  by.  But  there  is  an  old  Grange,  with 
some  outbu^diugs  older  still  attaidied  to  it;  and 
there  is  an  old  parsonage,  with  a  garden  attadied 
to  it,  leading  by  a  close  and  leafy  path  into  tl^ 
consecrated  ground,  down  which  path,  you  may 
be  sure,  the  desman  oomes  on  Sundays,  ready 
gowned  for  service ;  and  these  aie  some  cii 
hosbandmen  lounging  about,  smoking;  and  there 
is  the  old  church,  and  there  are  the  old  graves; 
and  there  is  nothliig  else.  So  we  stand,  bathing 
ourselves  in  tbe  silence  (which  is  tbe  oldest  thinf^ 
of  iJJ,  making  even  your  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
your  rock-hewn  temples  seem  very  modem  in 
the  comparison) ;  and  we  admire  the  pret^ 
irregnlanty  of  tite  place— tbe  houMis  dotted 
about  without  any  precise  plan,  tbeban»c(nung 
in  at  their  pleasure,  and  the  embowering  trees 
and  shrubs  eomectii^  and  faarmonising  all.  We 
see  these  things  lying  under  ihe  inexptesaible 
tenderness  of  ^e  soft  September  twilight ;  and 
we  hear  the  silence  intensified,  not  broken,  by 
the  rustle  of  the  neij^booring  leaves,  and  the 
breathing  of  the  distant  sea.  How  fatherly  and 
almost  human  is  the  aspect  <^  those  grey  flint 
walls  of  which  the  church  is  composed!  How 
stroi^  the  low  square  tower,  funitiar  with  winds 
from  sea  and  land  for  centnries,  yet  still  unshaken 
by  the  storms!  How  soothing  the  grass  on 
the  unrecorded  graves — graves  that  loci  like 
veritable  beds  for  tbe  long  rest  1  And  round  thu 
railed-in  tomb,  bow  bright  the  geranioms  and 
other  autumnal  flowers,  glowing  with  that  deep 
intensity  of  colonr  which  comes  upon  them  with 
the  fediiig  light !  Here,  if  anywhere,  you  may  be 
lulled  in  the  Tap  of  a  placid  antiquity.  The  oharch 
has,  indeed,  been  repaired  of  late  years  in  one  or 
two  places  ;  but  it  erid<ffltly  belongs  in  the  mtun 
to  the  early  Norman  times,  and  the  restorations 
have  been  made  m  a  judicious  spirit.  The  Grange^ 
also,  has  been  apparently  modernised,  yet  ratuim 
the  lock  of  an  old  country  mansion ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  tbe  parsonage  are  some  fragments 
of  anoieiit  walls  belonging  to  an  earlier  baihiing, 
now  removed. 

Una  seMide  Downs  have  ^ur  raiMtttM  askk 
dations  for  ihoae  who  wiU  seek  them  out  Hen^ 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  oame  Charks 
Stuurt,  after  the  disastrouB  battle  of  W<mwsteri 
and  at  the  George  Inn,  in  the  then  little  fishing 
village  c£  Brigbtelmstone,  he  suited,  the  ni^ 
befoire  he  took  sliip  far  France,  at  Shorehun, 
srane  six  miles  to  the  west.  The  prince  had  ori> 
ginally  designed  to  embark  at  Southampton;  but 
this  was  considered  imprudent,  owing  to  the 
number  of  castlea  oa  the  coast  whii^L  tbe  vessel 
wonld  have  to  pass,  and  at  whicdi  it  would  most 
probably  have  been  examined  for  suspected  pas- 
sengers- After  much  trouble,  therefore,  one 
Colonel  Guntw,  assuted  by  Mr.  Francis  Mansel,  a 
merchant  of  Chichester,  and  Mr.  ITiomas  Gmrter, 
a  kinsman  of  the  colonel,  obtained  a  boat  at 
what  we  now  call  Brighton  t  and  the  prince  wlw 
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vas  ifiog  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  loyal 
vidow,  at  Hele,  in  Wiltshire,  set  out  on  his 
perilous  joamef,  and,  in  about  two  days,  not 
without  many  escapes  from  the  Oromwellian 
Boldiers,  arrived  at  the  George,  no*  the  King's 
Head,  in  West-street,  Brighton.  The  supper 
party  consisted  of  Charles  himself.  Lord  Wilmot 
(father  of  the  wit  ai^  profligate,  Lord  Rochester), 
Colonel  Gunter,  Mr.  Mansel,  and  Captain  Teter- 
sh^,  the  master  of  the  vessel-  We  can  readily 
pictnte  to  ourselves  the  gay  and  rcdlicking 
manner  of  the  young  prince,  even  at  that  time  of 
doubt  and  danger;  but  for  a  moment  things 
looked  rather  serious.  Tetershal,  risii^  suddenly 
frcHn  supper,  called  Mansel  asidi^  and  ex- 
postuli^  with  him  for  deoeiving  him,  as  he 
had  discoveied  that  the  person  he  vaa  to  lake 
over  to  Fnuoce  was  not  a  mere  private  indivi- 
dual, as  had  been  put  forth,  but  yns  no  other 
than  the  royal  fugitive,  Charles  Stuart.  He  had 
seen  Itim  on  a  previous  occasioo,  and  now  re- 
cognised him  through  his  disguise  of  a  servant. 
Li  this  perplexity,  Mansel  sp<^  to  the  prince, 
who  plied  the  captain  with  promises,  and  gave 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  oat  of  hand.  The 
master  thereupon  promised  fidelity,  and  imme- 
diately departed  to  knock  up  liis  men,  who  were 
then  asleep  in  the  little  village.  The  vessel 
was  lying  at  Shorcham,  half-filled  with  coals; 
and  Tetershal  bade  his  men  make  all  haste  to 
her,  for  that  having  slipi>ed  her  anchors  slic 
was  adrift,  and  might  be  stranded  or  dashed 
npon  the  rocks-  He  then  directed  his  wife  to  go 
and  buy  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  another  of  sack, 
and  to  give  Mm  clean  clothes  to  take  with  him 
on  his  voyage.  The  woman  objected  to  going 
forth  so  kte  at  night,  and  asked  whether  the 
morning  would  not  do  as  well  F  But  the  captain 
so  peremptorily  overruled  this  sn^estion,  that 
the  wife,  with  feminine  quickness  of  wit,  saw 
that  it  vaa  "  the  king"  who  was  about  to  be 
carried  over  to  Fraiic^  and  pkunly  told  her  hus- 
band so,  adding,  "  I  pray  God  you  may  oarry  him 
safe,  tliough  1  and  my  small  children  should  for 
ever  after  go  a-b^^ng" — a  speech  which  one 
can  only  describe  as  a  perplexing  mixture  of  gene- 
rosity and  flunkeyism.  It  was  a  great  deal  better, 
faowever.thui  the  speech  made  by  the  landlord  of 
the  George  Inn,  vho,  having  by  this  time  got 
drunk  in  the  congenial  society  of  his  royal  guest, 
kissed  the  prince's  hand,  and  said,  very  lyingly, 
"  Who  you  are,  whence  you  come,  or  wliither 
you  are  going,  1  know  not ;  yet  I  pray  God  he 
may  bless  and  preserve  you.  If  I  guess  right,  I 
shidl  be  an  earl,  and  my  wife  a  countess."  No 
thought  on  his  part  of  sacrificing  either  himself 
or  his  children.  Charles's  reply  is  not  recorded 
(neither  is  the  landlord's  earldom) ;  and  lie  pre- 
sently after  set  out  for  the  vessel,  and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  15lh  of  October, 
1651,  the  prince  and  his  companions  vent  on 
board,  and  were  ultimately  landed  at  Fteamp,  in 
Normandy. 

But  the  most  interesting  historical  associa- 
tions iu   oonnexitni  with  the  Downs  gather 


about  the  picturesque  oldtown  of  Lewes.  Thes^  .i 
however,  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  speoial 
handling  next  week. 


THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 
In  Eight  Chaptem. 

CUA7TEB  TI.     ANOTEXE  EVEHIKG  IN  CABA. 
CAS&CCI. 

The  letter  which  Fippo  Carrarreso  carried  to 
Massa  ran  aa  follows : 

Most  ezedhnt  Frliioe  and  d«ar  Brother,— This 
letter  will  be  delivcnd  Into  your  hononrtd  bands  b^ 
onr  f  aithM  ^po,  whose  tnuttness  is  known  to  yon. 
Of  myself  and  of  things  here  I  have  little  that  Is 
good  or  agreeable  to  tell  yon.  Foul  and  dishonour, 
able  wrong  has  been  done  me.  And  It  is  not  to  a 
prince  of  OUT  name  and  blood  that  it  is  necessary  to 
ten  the  care  which  la  now  oecnpying  me.  1  might 
enter  into  the  perUculars  of  tbat  which  is  on  mj 
heart,  sure  of  yonr  sympathy,  support,  and  assist- 
aace.  Bat,  under  the  circnmstanceB,  I  think  it  best 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  alone.  You  may  be  qaite 
sure  that  the  honour  of  onr  family  is  safe  in  my 
keeping,  and  that  I  knotr  bow  to  vindicate  it.  The 
pnrport  of  the  present,  therefore,  is  to  request  yon, 
my  brother,  to  send  back  with  Pippo,  under  his 
g^dance  and  orders,  three  trusty  men— let  them  be 
men,  you  understand  me — devoted  to  onr  family. 
Let  them  be  well  mounted  to  lide  at  need — men 
with  ready  hands  and  ailent  tongnes.  For  the 
present  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said.  May  God 
have  you  in  bis  holy  keeping,  my  brother. 

Yonr  loving  and  dntlTnl  sister, 

Tkbosica. 

The  result  of  this  lett-er  was,  that  on  a  dark 
eTening,  towards  the  latter  end  of  December, 
Fippo,  accompanied  by  three  other  weli-^noonted 
but  unarmed  men  of  his  own  class  and  sort, 
presented  themselves  at  the  Prato  gate  of  Plo- 
rence.  The  gate  had  been  ab^ady  some  time 
closed.  But  ou  the  strangers  making  themselves 
known  as  servants  of  the  dnchessa,  they  were 
readily  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  Pippo  con- 
ducted his  men  to  a  small  hostelry,  situated  in 
one  of  ike  narrow  streets  behind  the  Palazzo 
Yecohio,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mercato  Yecchio—which  was  kept  by  a  Massa 
man,  and  was  accordingly  well  known  to  the 
Villa  Salviati  people,  and  frequented  by  aU  the 
Massa  and  Carrara  folks,  whom  the  connexion  of 
the  duchess  with  that  country  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance brouglit  to  Plorenoe. 

Having  housed  them,  Fippo  at  odob  started  for 
the  villi^  to  report  his  return  to  the  dnchesa, 
and  receive  her  orders.  Thaj  were,  that  for  the 
present  he  should  only  hold  himself  and  the 
ihrcc  Massa  men  in  readiness,  supply  Uwm  quietly 
witii  arms  from  the  villa,  and  caution  them  strictly 
not  to  he  seen  iu  the  city,  to  keep  close  in  their 
quarters  during  the  day,  and  leave  them,  if  at 
all,  oidy  after  nightfall. 

Tliese  matters  duly  arranged,  the  duchess  had 
again  to  wait  with  such  patience  as  site  could 
master,  the  further  development  of  her  designs. 
«        «        •        •  • 

The  last  day  of  the  year  is  a  day  of  note  in 
Catholic  countries.  Among  men  of  every  per- 
suasion, indeed,  the  dose  of  one  of  the  ttagn  of 


the  life  so  rapidly  hnnTins  ftway  oannot  but  be 
felt  as  having  a  certain  d^ree  of  aoleiiimt7 
I  i  attached  to  it.  And  men  "  keep  it,"  accordingly, 
''  witii  observances  which  differ  as  their  tempera- 
1  ments  and  characters  differ.   It  becomes  a 
festival  or  a  fiut,  not  as  the  retrospect  of  the 
jear  that  is  already  so  rapidly  floating  atray 
t  doTn  the  stream  into  the  gulf  of  the  infinite 

I  past  is  in  any  d^ree  satisfactory  or  the  re- 
jme,  bat  as  it  is  HeracUtus  or  Democritos  who 

I I  makes  it. 

The  Church  pronounces  the  day  a  fast-day,  in 
j  that  it  is  the  vigil  of  the  feast-day  of  the  new 
1,  year.   And  all  those  good  sons  of  the  Church 
'[  who  make  a  point  of  complying  with  her  ordi- 
1 1  nances,   especially  the  pious  confraternities, 
'   whose  scope  and  uss^  have  been  described, 
I  obediently  observe  it  as  such  accordingly-  On 
snch  an  occasion  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
devout  Duke  of  San  Giuliano,  whose  attendance 
'  at  the  meetings  of   his  confratemi^  had 
•  been  so  exemplarily  regular,  would  not  have 
i  foiled  to  avail  himseU  of  the  opportunity  <^ 
'  aasuniiig  liis  penitential  gown  and  hood  as 
nmuL  Bat  lie  did  not  do  so.  And  it  wonld 
seem  tbat  tlw  oertun^that  he  would  not  visit  the 
Via  dra  Filastri  on  that  night,  was  the  occasion 
for  whidi  the  dnchess  was  waiting  for  the  further 
prosecutiou  of  her  "little  comedy."  For,  not- 
I  withstaixlii^  what  she  had  said  to  Bartolommeo 
'   about  the  exposure  and  shame  she  intended  to 
I '  inflict  npon  Caterina,  it  did  not  appear  to  enter 
I   into  her  plans,  whatever  they  were,  to  put  them 
in  execution  when  the  duke  was  there.  In  any 
case,  it  is  certain  that  Salviati  was  not  in  the 
house  of  bis  mistress  on  the  night  of  that  Slet 
<   of  December,  1638,  and  that  he  did  on  that  night 
sleep  at  home,  in  Villa  Salviati. 

It  is  further  especially  recorded  by  the  con- 
temporary  chroniclers  that  S^ore  Viocenzo  Car- 
Ibii  and  ^ignore  Jacopo  Serselii  were  wi^  Cate- 
rina in  Casa  Canacci  on  that  evening.  Under  all 
the  dxcnmstaoces  of  the  case,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears strange  that  they  should  have  been  there, 
especially  in  Salviati's  absence.  The  fact  may 
be  taken  as  sa  illustration  the  more,  of  the  socitd 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  time.  But  it  probably 
should  not  be  understood  to  cast  any  further  re- 
-  proach  on  the  unfortunate  Caterina  than  is  in- 
leparable  firomtheniaeoircnnwtanCBof  herper- 
mittuK  these  men,  ntoated  as  she  was  wUh  re- 
gard to  them,  to  come  there  to  sup  and  m^e 
Salvia,  it  might  be  thoogbt,  ou^t  to 
hnve  j^oteeted  her  i^ainst  any  such  assoeiatbas 
— more  especially  as  there  does  not  seem  any 
naaon  to  believe  that  their  presence  there  was 
kept  secret  from  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  that  n^t  Carlini  and 
SeTKUi  were  with  Caterma  in  Casa  Canacci,  and 
'  the  aged  husband  was  fast  asleep  up^stairs  as 
usual,  when,  aboot  the  third  hour  after  the  Ave 
Jiaria,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
■ervanl-giri,  Kiua— who  was  such  a  treasure,  we 
mnembo — went  op-stairs  to  a  window  frmn 
vhich  abe  oould  ia^  down  over  the  door,  and 
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called  out  to  ask  who  was  there.  People  in  those 
days  in  Florence  did  not  open  their  doors  after 
sundown  without  precautions. 

"A  friend!"  cried  the  voice  of  Bartolommeo 
from  below,  making  the  customary  reply  to  the 
question.  "  Open  the  door,  Nma ;  it's  all 
right" 

"  Ah,  but  Signer  Bartolommeo,  it  is  not  always 
all  right  when  you  come  to  the  house  o'  nights  at 
such  hours.  Are  you  sure  you  are  sober  ?— that 
is  to  say,  as  near  sober  as  ever  you  are.  Will  you 
behave  yourself  decently,  and  not  wake  up  the 
old  man?" 

"Don't  you  see  I  am  as  sober  as  a  bishop  P  A 
great  deal  soberer  than  some  of  them  are  at 
this  moment,  I'll  be  bound." 

"But  what  is  it  you  want.  Signer  Bartolom- 
meo F  It  is  getting  late,  and  my  mistress  will 
be  going  to  bed  dinoUy,"  persisted  Nina,  who 
seemed  to  have  more  misgiving  than  usual  about 
letting  her  master's  son  into  the  house,  dthough 
in  obedience  to  the  su^estiou  of  the  dodiesa  he 
had,  in  Us  reoent  viaita,  taken  unusual  can  to 
behave  ino&nsively. 

"What  do  I  vantP" returned  Bartolommeo, 
speaking  in  qiparently  peifsot  good  temper; 
"why  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  Signora 
Caterina  on  this  of  all  n^ta  in  the  year.  Come, 
Nina,  open  the  door,  tlwre  is  a  good  girl,  and 
don't  keep  me  standing  here  in, the  cold  any 
loi^r.  I  told  the  Signora  Caterina  that  I 
should  look  in,  this  evening." 

Now  Nina  knew  very  w^  that  when  Barto- 
lommeo came  thus  to  the  door,  the  usual  alterna- 
tive was  to  admit  him  or  to  have  a  dreadful 
disturbance  m  the  street,  calling  the  neighbours 
to  their  windows,  and  generally  waking  up  old 
Signer  Qiustino :  all  which  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly inoonvenient,  for  many  reasons,  under 
the  circumstances.  So  she  rq;i]ied  from  the 
window : 

"  Well,  then,  Signer  Bartobmmeo,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  wake  Signer  Qiustino  ....  He 
was  fractious  enough  to-night,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
the  HolyYi^n  biows  the  trouble  we  had  in 
getting  him  to  sleep !  ....  I  will  come  doim 
to  the  door  directly.  The  fact  is,  the  signora  has 
some  firiends  to  supper  to-night,  and  " 

"I  know  that  veiT  well!  I  luiow  all  about  it ! 
For  whom  do  you  take  me  F  I  shall  only  drink 
just  one  cup  in  all  good  fellowship  with  Signor 
CatiUni  and  his  friend.'* 

"Well,  I  am  etnoing,"  returned  Nina,  cau- 
tiously shutting  the  windov  foun  which  she  had 
held  the  colloquy. 

She  ran  first,  hovever,  into  the  room  down 
stairs,  where  Caterina  and  her  guests  wei-e  seated 
at  the  supper-table,  to  warn  them  of  the  intru- 
der's coming. 

"There's  Signor  Bartobmmeo  at  the  door, 
my  lady,  seeking  admittanoe.  I  tried  to  send 
him  away,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  seems  sober, 
(ox  a  wonder.  He  knows  that  these  gentlemen 
are  here,  and  says  he  only  wants  to  drink  a  cup 
in  good  fellowship  with  them,  and  pay  his  re- 
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apeotB  to  your  ladarship.  I  suppose  I  most  let 
him  IB.  We  sliall  have  the  devil  to  pajr  in  the 
street  else !" 

"  Oh !  let  tlie  Signor  B«rtolommeD  oome  in  by 
all  means !"  oried  both  the  gentlemeo.  "  He  will 
gotothepo^cnseaDdteUallsorti  of  tales  else. 
Better  let  him  come  in,  and  keep  him  in  good 
humour." 

"  Yon  are  rcre  he  is  ahme,  NinaP"  asked  Ck- 
terma. 

"Ofal  for  that,  mj  lady,  yea!  I  looked  up 
the  street  and  doim  the  street-  There's  not  ■ 
soul  stirring." 

"  Well !  I  siqjpose  yon  umt  let  him  eone  in, 
then,"  retunied  her  mistress. 

Ajid  Nina  went  to  open  the  door. 

"  We  will  keep  him  quiet,  this  terrible  son-in- 
lav ;  never  fear.  And  we  will  see  him  safe  out . 
before  we  go,  oara  mial"  said  Cariiui. 

"But  how  womld  it  be."  aud  Serselli,  "if  he : 
wore  to  take  it  into  hia  dmnken  head  to  oome 
here  iHien  ....  we  know  who  ....  is  here  P' 

"Tbednker'iepliadGaterina,  blushing  slightly, 
and  with  a  little  toss  of  her  pret^head.  "He 
knom  bettor  I  tlml^  thaa  to  interfoie  with 
Jaoopo  Salriati.  Ik  vonld  be  m  madi  m  his 
ew8  ate  worth  t** 

Nina  had*  aa  die  said,  looked  np  and  down  the 
stiee^  as  dhe  stood  apesking  with  Baztolommeo 
at  tiie  windov,  and  she  had  seen  no  one  bat  him 
standing  ost  in  the  sbeet,  and  barely  visible^ 
even  so,  in  the  unligfated  daduteas  ci  the  winter 
m^t.  Even  had  she  thou^  of  taming  her 
eyes  down  to  the  foot  <tf  the  waU,  ^  would  hare 
been  imabie  to  distingaiah  two  figoies  on  either 
side  of  the  door^rtuiUynnifledindoakBttf  datfc 
odovatf  and  staading  cloae  with  their  backs 
gainst  the  wall,  in  the  additional  darkneaa 
caused  by  the  wide  orerhangiig  eares  of  the 
roof. 

Poor  Nina !  Signor  Tincenzo  Cariini  had 
said  she  was  "inreloable;"  that  he  had  placed 
her  in  her  present  position  for  the  sake  of  those 
I    precious  talents  of  hen.   9ie  ezereiaed  theai, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  to  the  beat  of  her  lights,  or 
j    rather,  as  beat  she  m^ht,  in  tin  utter  absence  of 
any  glimmer  of  light !  And  now  berlittbpart  in 
the  great  drama  was  dt»ie,  and  her  uses  orer. 
Her  patron,  Signor  T inoenao,  was  Tcserrod  for  an 
cAd  age  of  reformation,  reapeetabUity,  and  re- 
TCTcnd  authority.  Did  he  over  think,  it  may  be 
'   wondered,  in  those  after  years,  of  the  £ate  of  the 
I   poor  giri,  whose  "holktm^  existeaoB  came  to  so 

diferent  a  tetniuation  from  Iub  owa  I 
J '  Kina  proceeded  to  open  the  door  eantiously,  aa 
'I  ve  have  seen  her  do  it  on  a  Ibmar  oocaaion. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  b(^  withdramtbutthe 
door  was  Titrieatly  poAed  ^ainat  her,  aad  fimr 
men,  hurling  Bartolommeo  headfbremoat  in  be* 
fore  them,  nnshed  in  behind  him.  Tbe  shock  of 
the  surprise  was  so  great  aa  to  lake  from  her  the 
power  of  crying  out  for  an  instant.  And  in  tlut 
instant  the  kmp  she  carried  was  knocked  out, 
a  eloakwasBaddeiily  thrown  orcr  her  head,  ana 
a  atiletto  stab  was  dealt  hariuthe  boaom  by  so 


practised  a  hand  that  it  reached  the  heart,  and 
ended  her  Hie  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

While  one  of  the  four  ruffians  was  thus  bo- 
gaged,  two  others  seized  Bartolommeo^  and, 
holding  their  daggers  to  his  tiiroat,  signed  to  him 
to  be  silent  as  he  caied  for  his  life ;  the  fourth, 
carefully  closed  the  open  door.  All  this  was  done 
so  <pii(d[ly,  deftly,  and  without  confasion,  that 
it  was  clear  the  whole  action  had  been  clearly 
arran^  befoi^and,  and  eadi  actor  appointed 
to  his  special  part. 

The  next  step  was  to  proceed  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  to  the  room  where  Galerina  was  enter- 
taining her  guests.  But  in  their  total  ignorance 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  'iHrVy'M'j  the  nsBungj"* 
did  not  auooeed  in  accomplishmg  this.  Barto- 
Icmmeo  seems  to  bare  been  completely  paralysed 
by  terror,  and  to  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
the  scene  which  followed.  The  bravoes,  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  their  way  in  tbe  darkness 
made  some  noise  in  the  passage,  which  caused 
Cadini  and  Secselli  to  oome  to  the  door  of  the 
siqipemoB,  sttrpiised  that  Nina  did  not  return 
wtth  BactokMBmei^  and  iaugiuing  that  the  dday 
and  the  wnse  were  ocoasioned  t^atme  tndvility, 
or  oivili^j  <dSeced  by  the  latter  to  the  pret^ 
waiting-wman. 

As  BOOB  as  the  dcmof  the  nxm  in  vhidi  the? 
had  been  sitting  was  opwed,  the  light  streamed 
into  tiie  passage,  whidi  opened  on  the  opposite 
side  cf  a  sort  of  isBer  ball  or  lobby.  Tia  two 
oaTalieis  aiul  the  iirizuders,  therefore,  saw  each 
other  at  the  same  maoent,  and  the  latter  rushed 
forward  towatds  the  lighted  room.  But  the 
stairs  leadii^  to  the  Hppei  part  o£  the  house 
opeaed  on  the  h^t^  dose  to  the  door  of  this 
ehaaidier,  a>d  were  thus  betveoi  Caterina'a 
guests  and  the  strangers.  A  means  oi  esc^te 
was  thus  offered  to  these  gallant  gentlemen,  of 
i^ioh  }Ktk  inetantly  availed  themselves.  Le»T- 
iag  the  unprotected  Gateriaa  to  her  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  at  the  hands  of  the  niffiana^ 
th^  rushed  up  tbe  stair^  gained  the  xoo^  and 
thenoe  rnehedthBtof  the  next  house,  into  which 
tbey  obtained  admission.  But  not  evta  then  ! 
does  it  tppmc  that  tiuy  took  any  ste^w  to  obtain 
aamstanee;  mr  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  what  ' 
might  be  passing  in  the  house  they  lud  just  kit;  I 
tbey  mmp^  estaUi^ed  themselves  at  the  wiadow^  I 
sad  watched  to  see  what  might  follow.  'j 

There  were  left,  therefore,  iu  Casa  GaDaooi,  | ' 
old  Ser  Giuriino,  waked  up  from  his  sleep  by  the 
unwonted  noise,  and  fe^ly  calling  from  his  bed 
to  know  what  vaii  the  matter;  Bartolommeok 
almost  paralysed  by  terror  and  as  hdi^ess  as  hia 
father;  tbe  dead  body  of  the  murdered  girl  lying 
in  the  entry;  Caterina,  in  presence  ol  fippo 
Oananese  and  hia  tbree  foUoiMn. 

The  first  tixmgfat  of  the  terrified  woman  was 
that  the  dgeet  of  the  attad:  on  the  house  was 
anoply  nbbny. 

"Do  me  no  harm,  my  giends,"  she  said ;  ''I 
wiU  make  DO  reaistanee.  Wearenotridipeopk^ 
aod  there  is  little  of  value  in  the  hooae.  Hhka 
vkatMawiU.** 
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"  lonr  goods  an  aafe  as  far  «■  «e  ara  otm- 
wniwi.  We  am  not  thierea,**  auweced  Fi]^. 
*Ow«Raiidheie  is  a  difiiBent  (MD.  In  luia^ 
Gaterina  Canacn,**  be  eontmaed,  speaking  -mtk 
the  edm  JmpassiTB  airof  an  (^eW  amioaiuaiig 

I    ft  judicial  aeotenoe,  "  you  miut  die  tbis  night. 

I     YoDT  last  hour  is  nearly  spent." 

"Die !"  shrieked  the  miserable  voman«  vhile 

I  htr  feee  betnune  ghastly  with  livid  palloT,  and 
Imt  eye  was  dist«ndfd  by  tenor ;  "  die  <  Now ! 

'  TUs  night !  Nay,  yon  are  MgUening  me  in 
>est.  But  'tis       jesting."  She  lotted  from 

I    «a«  to  the  othec  of  the  hard,  pttileas  faces 

!  rawtd  her,  in  aearefa  <tf  some  justification  of  her 
wegt'^T*^  Bat  she  found  ther^noTayof  hope. 
Sms  zead  m  pesrioMtirred  ferocity  in  their 
fims,  bat  aii^jv  <|Bwt  grin  impaBsible  deter- 
MurtirTii 

"Twere  poor  jesting,  Inly,  if  jest  there 
ware,"  returned  Pippo bat  it  is  earnest,  and 
it  is  cotain,  lady,  Aat  yon  most  die  this  idght, 

■  and  this  hour  ....  ay !  and  within  this  quarter 
ci  an  hour !" 

"Bntit  is  impossiUe!  I  am  not  ready  to  die ! 
I  am  not  prepared  I  I  have  done  no  ham  to 

;    ai^  one.   Nobody  can  wish  my  death !" 

"  Ky  orden,"  resomed  im  the  ame 

Masmed  cold  tones,  "an  that  you  should  be 
iaCnnned  Uiat  you  are  condenmed  to  die  by  the 
lAdy  Verooka,  Dndess  of  Svt  Ginliaiio.  The 
■atme  ot  yonr  ofbmee  agahnt  that  noUa  lady, 
yoadimbUaiahnev.  I  hare  no  orden  to  allow 

I    yon  time  for  preparation.  NeverthelesSy  I  gite 

,    }«■  five  ndnies  to  maike  yonr  peaee  with  God." 
A  TisiUe  conrolsiTe  shudder  passed  tixrough 

I  tfcs  wi'etehcd  voman's  frame  at  tiie  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  duchess.  The  xealify  of  bar 
iocm  and  ils  certainty  seoned  soddeiriy  to  flash 

I  into  her  mind.  Flinging  np  her  arms,  and 
glMwng  wildly  from  •tid«  to  side  like  a  luinted 

!  animal,  she  aaddenly  made  a  spring  towards  the 
door.  Bat  a  gin^  quet  and  r^;nd  stride  of 
one  of  her  neentiisieis  placed  him  between  her 

'    and  it.  Tnnnng  with  the  anreasoning  impalse 

I  of  mm  ammal  terror,  Eiie  made  a  bound  towards 
the  opponte  window.  A  similar  movement 
an  the  part  of  another  of  Hui  mffisns  again 

I   dKiwed  her  the  utter  hopelesaneBS  of  eBo^Mt 
"Lady!"  said  Pippo,  with  the  voice  of  one 

■  afieakiiig  adoow  ewiain  as  fate,  "oneBMaaie  of 
'    the  five  ift  alroidy  gone.  In  four  more,  you  die !" 

"  Jacapo !  Jao(^  1  Why  are  yon  not  here  to 
'  save  me?  facopo,  anufc  I  die  fiir  yoir  lovep 
',  Will  you  let  me  die,  Jaeopo  P  Help !  Jaropo ! 
I  Qaicfc !  quick !  to  save  me !  Have  you  reeol- 
j  Ircted,"  she  continued,  tnmiiig  to  Kppo,  as  a 
;  new  possibility  of  hope  dashed  into  her  mind, 
,  "  hare  yon  thought  tint  the  duke  will  assuredly 
avenge  my  death  P  Tonr  own  lives  will  pay  for 
mine.  HanyouliKn^Mof  Uuctf* 

*  It  is  littie  we  eaie  for  yodr  Flonntine  duke 
or  his  anger.  A  dosen  of  «nA  dntes  eoold  not 
•   save  ym  fran  the  vengeance  of  our  bdy  !'*  aaul 
I   one  of  tiie  Massa  men,  in  the  piute  <tf  his  sape- 
I  n»it  J  to  HoranUae  hw. 


But  Pippo  only  repeated  in.  hu  doonwtei's 
ToioB : 

"Lidyl  two  Brantes  of  the  five  are  gooB. 
Xoa  ham  hot  tiuea  more  to  Kve." 
**Hbwomi  I  die!*'  she  aUeked  in  angdsh. 

"HoweanIdie,Boyoang.  Why  ahoold  I  die? 
I  am  not  ill!  I  am  in  healthi  Cftl  Godt  I 
cannot  die !  Save  me !  Will  no  one  come !  Will 
no  one  tell  Jaoopo  P"  Then  with  a  sudden  mov<e- 
ment  of  bet  hands  pressing  back  the  long  dis- 
ordered  tresses  on  either  side  of  her  forehead,  as 
if  she  ware  striving  to  ooncemtrate  her  thoughts 
on  a  new  idea,  she  with  two  or  three  staggering 
steps  reached  Fippo's  side,  as  he  stood  moodily 
frowning,  with  his  arms  folded  under  his  cloak; 
and  still  holding  her  head  between  ber  hands, 
and  leaning  her  forriiead  against  his  shonlder, 
raid  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  intended  to  be  coaxing, 
"  Now  look !  noUe  sir!  see  how  much  better  it 
will  be  to  save  my  life !  Nobody  ^aU  ever 
know  that  lam  alive  t  I  will  go  away!  gowhen^- 
ever  you  will ;  .  ,  .  .  now,  now,  while  it  is  dark. 
No  one  will  ever  know  it;  let  us  go  amy! 
Jaoopo  Sabriati  will  reward  you  nobly!"  tAe 
added,  with  the  inconsistencf  of  a  reeling  brain ; 

Jaeopo  is  generous,  bo  gmenme !  he  will  give 
ywa  Miythii^  you.  can  ask,  if  you  save  my  We." 
And  her  vnoe  grew  hoarser  and  fanrw^ds  broken 
by  laboured  pnting,  aa  she  urged  ber  desperate 
pleading. 

But  Pqtpo  shook  his  head  gravely  and  dmriy ; 
and  OD^  saUl,  "  Lady,  tkieemsnirtes  ost  of  the 
five  SR  gone.  Ton  hm  only  two  to  live." 

But .  .  .  >  but ....  in  any  ease .  .  .  .  if  I 
am  to  die" — and  tte  wads  were  pearted  forth 
bn^ndy,  whfle  tte  sweat-drops  gatinred  m  her 
bHnr—** There  most  be  a  le^ieve!  There  is  a 
reason!  ....  a  reason  why  it  oannot  be  that  I 
should  be  put  to  drath  now  1  .  .  .  .  not  death 
now !  ...  I ...  the  truth  and  the  pow 
creature  turned  her  ftoe  amj,  and  stooping  hid 
it  in-her  shaking  bands ;  I  .  .  .  .  have  another 
life  besides  my  own  witlna  me  I  Itis  tiie  truth! 
Jaoopo  knows  it  is  tin  truth !  Iberefore,  you 
see  ....  I  oannot  die  t(Miight  ....  not  put 
my  baby  to  (bath.  ...  Yon  see  thrae  nut  be 
a  reprieve!" 

"One  minute  only  lenudns  of  the  time  allowed 
yen  to  make  your  peace  with  Qod.  Kueai  to  the 
Ho^  Vi^jn,  amd  say  «fc  loMt  aPatamoatsr  for  a 
passing  prtQ^r.  Kned!" 

"Oh!  God!  todiel  to  die!  I  fa»ve  dtmeno 
wnmg  ....  I  never  soo^t  ....  I  can't 
piayl" 

Brt  sbe  knelt,  n  she  had  been  bidden,  there 
in  tin  midst  ^tia  floor,  holding  up  both  idasped 
hands  rattier  in  tiie  attitade,  as  it  seented,  of 
prayw  to  lur  exeentionartfaaD  to  Heaven.  Pippo 
secretly  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  otim  men ; 
who,  iqdying  1^  an  almost  impooeptible  move- 
moit  ^  tfatt  hea^  noisdesdy  stcqsped  bdnnd  her ; 
ai^  dnnring  from  its  sheath  hu  girdle  a  little 
triangular^  sluiped  da^er,  and  liberating  his 
right  arm  from  the  folds  ^  his  cloak,  stood  ready 
to  strike  awiftly  and  surely. 
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The  eye  and  entire  attention  of  poor  Gaterina 
were  directed  to  Pippo,  wbo  stood  in  front  of 
her,  and  -who  alone  had  spoken  dnrii^  the  ter- 
rible scene,  Trith.  the  exception  of  that  one  ont- 
borat  of  claooish  de&mce  &om  one  of  the  as- 
sassins, when  the  victim  had  threatened  him  with 
Solriati's  vengeance.  If  in  the  mortal  agony  of 
her  terror  Caterins  could  be  said  to  think  at  all, 
she  thought  that  it  vas  from  Fippo  that  her 
death-blow  would  come.  Bat  she  probably  did 
not  yet  realise  the  fact  that  the  last  seconda  of 
her  life  were  qoiokly  ebbing.  Her  vague  im- 
pression probably  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
minutes  of  whose  lapse  she  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly warned,  she  should  be  de^tively  con- 
demned ;  that  her  fate  would  then  become  certain. 
She  strove,  however,  to  fashion  at  least  her 
lips  to  prayer.  What  she  would  &in  have 
prayed  for  was  what  in  very  truth  and  reality 
she  earnestly  desired,  the  present  and  immediate 
saving  of  her  life.  And  it  was  to  Pippo  accord- 
ing that  her  real  prayer  was  addre^ed,  as  she 
k^t  before  him  witli  her  clasped  bands  up- 
rused.  Bat  her  lips  leconed  mechanically  to 
the  familiar  formally  as  to  a  conjuring  spdl  con- 
nected in  her  poor  dark  mind  with  the  idea  of 
pr^er.  "Ave  Jlaria,  gratii  plraa!  Dominus 
tecum!"  she  said;  and  aa  the  last  syllable 
escaped  hei  lips,  at  a  movement  of  Hppo's 
finger  the  digger  from  behind  was  struck  home 
unerringly.  'Kte  hand  which  held  it,  did  its 
woi^  well  and  skilfully.  The  steel  entered  the 
upstretohed  throat  immediately  above  the  collar- 
bone, and  wemt  straight  to  the  heart. 

It  was  not  only  because  the  granted  time  ma 
up  that  Pippo  gave  the  fatal  sign  at  the  m(Hn«it 
he  did.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men,  among 
whom  rel^ious  faith,  such  as  Rome  inculcates, 
is  apt  to  linger  long  after  it  has  left  other  por- 
tions of  the  commonity.  And  it  really  was  satis- 
factory to  his  oonscienoe  to  think  that  he  had  so 
managed  that  his  victim  had  the  advantage  of 
dying  with  holy  words  upon  her  lips. 

"  The  stroke  was  well  and  workmanly  struck, 
Nauui,"  he  said ; "  there  was  no  need  of  a  second. 
Poveretta !  how  pretty  she  looked !  Per  Baoco ! 
I  don't  marvel  at  the  duke's  taste !  But  the  worst 
has  to  be  done  yet ;  and  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Nanni  and  Carlo,  see  you  to  the  body  of 
the  girl  who  was  strook  down  in  the  entry,  while 
Moro  aiul  I  fimsh  the  job  here." 

The  two  men  first  addressed  went  out,  and 
taking  up  the  body  of  poor  Kina,  wrapped  U  in  a 
cloak,  and  thm  cautioudy  opened  the  house 
door,  and  listened  to  hear  if  there  was  ai^  move- 
ment in  the  street.  All  was  perfectly  still  and 
dark,  as  if  not  a  human  being  was  alive  in  the 
city.  And  the  two  men,  liaving  assured  them- 
selves  that  all  was  still,  took  up  the  body,  and 
bearing  it  between  them  a  few  paces  down  the 
street  towards  the  church  of  ^mt'  Ambrogio, 
threw  it  into  a  well  which  still  exists  at  that 
sout. 


Ibm  retummg  to  the  hoose,  they  continued 
to  watch  at  the  door,  while  the  man  whom  Pippo 
had  addressed  as  Ntmni  oalled  to  the  two  who 
had  remained  iu  the  inner  room  : 

"  Is  not  your  business  done  yet  f  It  is  time 
we  were  oS  1  The  street  is  as  quiet  as  death. 
Come !" 

"  Bear  a  hand  here,  Nonni,"  returned  Pippo. 
"  You  and  Carlo  carry  the  body— poor  little 
thing !  it  is  not  heavy— to  the  same  grave  as  tlw 
other.  We  are  ready.  Horo  and  I  will  close 
the  door ;  and  then  to  saddle !" 

So  the  body  of  Caterina,  wrapped  as  the  other 
had  been  in  a  cloak,  was  carried  out  and  thrown 
into  the  well;  and  the  fourmen  harried  offto  seek 
their  horses  at  the  inn  behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
And  it  was  afterwards  sworn  by  the  ostler  who 
had  had  charge  of  the  horses,  in  the  course  <rf 
the  police  investigations  to  which  these  events 
gave  rise,  that  one  of  the  men  carried  a  sack  be- 
neath his  clo^,  which  lie  never  quitted  for  a 
moment,  but  mounted  with  it.  in  his  hand,  and 
placed  it  before  him  at  his  saddle-bow. 

Once  beyond  the  city  gate,  the  men  rode  fast 
up  the  hill  to  the  Yilla  Salviati.  There  at  a 
small  door  in  the  garden-wall  opening  upon  the 
little  cypress  grove,  stood  a  woman  in  the  deep 
shade,  evident^  anxiously  waiting,  despite  the 
sharp  oohl.  It  was  the  Lady  Veronica  herself. 
Tba  four  men  drew  rein  as  they  rode  up  to  the 
little  posfcnn,  and  Fippo  dismonnted.  The  others 
took  off  tiwirhata,  but  remained  seated  in  their 
saddles. 

"  Speak  1"  said  the  duohess,  in  m  short  hoarse 
whisper. 

*'  The  orders  of  your  ladyship  hxn  been  punc- 
tually executed,"  returned  Pippo. 

"It  is  well!  Give  I"  and  she  held  out  both 
hands  towards  the  man. 

"  But,  my  lady !"  stammered  Pippo,  producing 
the  sack  from  beneath  his  cloak, "  shall  I  .  .  .  ?" 

"Give!  Quick!"  returned  the  lady,  pas- 
sionately. She  received  in  both  hands  the  sack 
from  the  appaientlyunwilling  hand  of  the  trooper. 

"  Now,  ride  for  your  lives !  Be  beyond  tlie 
Tuscan  limits  before  the  dawu.  Away !" 

The  Lady  Veronica  ascended  with  firm  steps 
to  her  chamber,  greedily  clutching  the  boidea  in 
the  sack. 


How  ready,  price  ta.  6d.,  botmd  In  doth, 
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CHAFCEE  I. 

TovABDs  deven  (/dock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  ot  Norember,  the  hceakfaat-tahle  at  Saliol 
Cottage  invsented  that  essentially  comfortless 
appeanmoe  which  is  caused  by  a  meal  in  a.state 
of  trandtkm— that  is  to  say,  by  a  meal  prepared 
for  tiro  persons,  which  has  been  already  partaken 
of  by  one,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  approached 
by  the  oUier.  It  must  be  a  hardy  appetite  which 
can  contemplate  without  amomentary  discourage- 
ment, the  battered  ^-shell,  the  fish  half-stripped 
to  a  skel^n,  the  crombs  in  the  plate,  and  the 
&egs  in  the  cap.  There  is  sorely  a  wise  sob- 
misnou  io  those  weaknesses  in  human  nature 
which  must  be  respected  and  not  reproved,  in 
the  sympathising  rapidity  with  which  serrants  in 
places  of  pidilic  refreshment  clear  away  all  signs 
of  the  cnstOTier  in  the  past,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
cnstomer  in  the  present.  Although  his  prede- 
cessor may  have  been  the  wife  Ms  bosom  or 
tbe  dbitd  of  his  Itrins,  no  man  can  find  himself 
confronted  at  table  tbe  traces  of  a  vanished 
cater,  without  a  passing  sense  of  ioinry  in  eon- 
nezion  with  the  idea  t£  bis  own  meal. 

Sune  such  impresnon  as  this  found  its  way 
into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  wbm  he 
entraed  the  lonely  broakfast-parloiir  at  Baliol 
Cottage  shortly  uterderen o'clock.  Helooked 
at  the  tatde  with  a  &own,  and  rang  the  bell  with 
an  expression  cS  disgust. 

"Clear  away  thjs  mess,"  he  said,  wheu  Qie 
serrant  appeared.  "  Has  your  mistress  gone  P" 

"  Yea,  sir— neatly  an  hour  ago." 

*'Is  Louisa  down  stairs 

"Te8,8ir." 

"When  you  haTe  pat  the  table  tight,  soul 
Looisa  up  to  me." 

He  w^ed  away  to  thewindow.  Tbe  momen- 
tary irritation  paaseA  from  his  face ;  but  it  left 
an  expressicm  there  which  remained— an  expres- 
sion of  pining  discontent.  Personally,  his  mar- 
riage bad  altered  him  for  the  worse.  His  wizen 
UtUe  cheeks  were  begiiming  to  shrink  into 
hoUows;  his  £nil  little  figuze  had  already  om- 


tracted  a  slight  stoop.  The  former  delicacy  of 
his  comploion  had  gone— the  siddy  paleness  of 
it  was  ail  that  remained.  His  thin  flaxen  moua- 
tachioB  were  no  hmger  pragmatically  waxed  and 
twisted  into  a  cnrl;  their  weak  fbathety  aids 
hung  meddy  pendent  over  the  querulous  oomera 
of  his  mouth.  If  the  ten  or  twelve  "weeks  since 
his  marriage,  bad  been  ooontedlqr  Ids  looks,  they 
might  have  reckoned  as  ten  or  twelve  years.  He 
stood  at  the  window  mechanically  picking  leaves 
from  a  pot  (tf  heath  placed  in  front  fA  ii,  and 
drearily  hamming  the  foriom  fragment  of  a 
tune. 

The  prospect  from  the  window  overlooked  the 
course  of  the  Nith,  at  a  bend  of  the  river  a  few 
miles  above  Dumfries.  Here  and  there,  through 
wintry  gaps  in  the  wooded  bank,  broad  tracts  of 
the  level  cultivated  valley  met  tbe  eye.  Boats 
passed  on  the  river,  and  carts  plodded  along 
the  high  road  on  Iheir  way  to  Dumfries.  The 
sky  was  clear;  the  November  sun  shone  as 
pleasantly  as  if  the  year  had  been  younger  by 
two  good  months ;  and  the  view,  noted  in  Soot- 
land  for  its  bright  and  peaceful  dhann,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  best  which  its  wintry  aspect  could 
assume.  Ifit  had  been  hidden  in  mist  or  drenched 
with  rain,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  would,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, have  found  it  as  attractive  as  he  found 
it  now.  He  waited  at  the  window  until  he 
heard  Louisa's  knock  at  tiie  door— then  turned 
back  sullenly  to  tiie  breakfast-table  and  told  her 
to  come  in. 

"  Hake  the  tea."  he  said.  "I  knov  nothing 
about  it.  Pm  Ittft  here  neglected.  Nobody 
helps  me." 

Tbe  discreet  Louisa  silently  and  snbmismvdy 
obc^red. 

"  Did  your  mistress  leave  any  message  for 
me,"  he  asked,  "  before  she  wemt  away  f" 

"  No  message  in  partiotdar,  sir.  Idj  mistress 
only  said  she  should  be  too  late,  if  she  waited 
br^fost  any  longer." 

"  Did  she  say  nothing  else  P" 

"  She  told  me  at  tl^  oarriage4o(n;  sir,  that 
she  would  most  likely  be  back  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"  Was  she  in  good  spirits  st  the  oatriage- 

dooxP" 

"  No,  sir.  I  thought  my  mistress  seeined 
very  anxious  and  oneasy.  Is  thore  anythmg 
more  I  can  do,  sir  f" 
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"  I  don't  know.  Wait  sr  minute." 

He  proceeded  discontentedly  with  his  break- 
fast. Loaisa  waited  resigned!/  at  the  door. 

"  I  &\iik  yaxsr  mistrees  haa  been  in  bid  ^ntite, 
lately,"  lie  resumed,  with  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
petulance- 

"My  mistress  has  not  been,  very  cheerful, 
sir." 

"What  do  you  mean  bynot  very  cheerfdP 
Do  yon  mean  to  preraricate'P  Am  I  nobody  in 
the  house  ?  Am  I  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  about 
tmiytiangf  layour  mistress  to  go  away  on  her 
ownoSiurB^  andlemine  ■t.home  like  a  cidld-- 
and  am  I  not  even  to  ask  a  question  about  hoi? 
Am  I  to  be  pieraricated  vith  fay  a  servant  P  I 
won't  be  prevarioated  with !  Not  ray  cheerful  P 
Wiiat  do  yoa  mean  by  not  very  obeerf ul  P" 

"  I  only  meant  that  my  mistress  not  in 
good  spirits,  sir." 

"  Why  ooolda't  yoa  say  it  tJien  F  Don't  you 
know  the  value  of  w<h^F  The  most  dieadful 
ooQseqaenoes  wnnetimes  happen  from  not  know- 
ing the  value  of  words.  Did  your  Dustreu  tdl 
yoa  she  was  going  to  liondon  t" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  did  you  think  when  your  mistress  told 
you  she  was  going  to  London?  Did  you  think  it 
odd  she  was  going  without  me  F" 

"  I  did  not  presume  to  think  it  odd,  sir. — Is 
i^ere  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you,  if  you 
please,  sirF" 

"  What  sort  of  a  momii^  is  it  outF  Is  it 
warm  F   Is  the  son  on  the  garden?" 

"  Yea,  sir." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  sun  yoonelf  on  the 

garden r 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Get  me  my  great-coat ;  I'll  take  a  little  turn. 
Has  Uie  man  fancied  itP  Did  you  see  the  man 
brush  it  yourself  P  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
he  has  brushed  when  you  didn't  see  lum  F 
Let  me  look  at  the  tails.  If  tiwr^a  a  speck  of 
dust  on  tiie  tuh^  1*11  turn  the  man  off !— Help  me 
OB  with  it." 

Louisa  helped  him  on  with  his  coat,  and  gave 
bimhiabai.  He  went  out  irritably.  Theoosiwas 
a  la^  one  (it  had  bekmged  to  his  fiither) ;  the 
hat  was  a  large  one  (it  was  a  misfit,  purohaaed 
at  a  ba^jwnby  himself).  He  was  submerged  in 
his  hat  and  coat ;  he  looked  singularly  am^  and 
frail,  and  miserable,  as  he  slowly  wended  his  way, 
in  the  wintry  sunlight,  down  the  garden  walk. 
The  path  sloped  gently  from  the  back  of  the 
house  to  the  water-side,  from  which  it  was 
parted  by  a  low  wooden  fence.  After  padng 
backwards  and  forwards  slowly  for  some  little 
time,  be  stopped  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
garden;  and  leuiing  on  the  fence,  looked  down 
listlessly  at  the  smooth  flow  of  the  river. 

His  thot^ts  still  ran  on  the  subject  of  his  first 
fretful  question  to  Louisa— he  was  still  brooding 
over  tlie  oircumstanoes  under  which  his  wife  had 
left  the  cottage  that  morning,  and  ovor  the  want 
of  consideration  towards  hlniself,  implied  in  the 
manner  of  her  departure.  The  longer  he  thought 


[Condactedby 


of  his  grievance,  the  more  acutely  he  resented  it.  i 
He  was  capable  of  great  tenderness  of  feeling 
whtfe  any  injury  to  Lis  sense  of  his  own  ini<  | 
poitance  wie  concerned.  His  head  drooped 
uttle  by  little  on  his  arms,  as  they  rested  on  the  | 
fence ;  and,  in  the  deep  sinoerity  of  his  mortifica-  ,  | 
tion,  be  sighed  bitterly. 

The  si^  wu  anawared  fay  a  vtaoa  close  at  { 
his  side.  | 

"  Yoa  were  liqtiaet  with  sir,"  said  the  j 
voicCf  in  accents  df  tender  regret.  j ' 

He  looked  op  triUi  a  scream— literally  with  a  i| 
8oreim-~aiid  oonfrontod  Mn.  Leoonnt.  [ 

WasitthespeotteofthewomanP  orthcwoman 
herself P  Her  bur  was  white;  her  face  had  |1 
fallen  away ;  her  eyes  looked  out  large,  bright,    !  | 
and  haggard  over  her  hollow  cheeks.   She  was   I ' 
withered  and  old.   Her  dress  hung  loose  round 
her  wasted  figure;  not  a  trace  of  its  buxom. 
autumnal  beauty  remained.    The  quietly  im-  | 
penetrable  resolution,  the  smoothly  insinuating 
vMce— these  wore  the  only  relics  of  the  past 
which  sickness  aad  mffering  had  left  in  Mrs.  | 
Leoount.  ' 

"Compote  yourself,  JSr.  Noel,"  she  said,  |. 
gently.  "You  have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  at 
seeing  me.  Your  servant,  when  I  inquired,  said  '■ ; 
you  were  in  the  garden;  and  I  came  here  to  find  jl 
you.  X  have  traced  yoa  ont,  sir,  with  no  resent-  i 
meat  ^^tunst  yourself,  with  no  wish  to  distress  ' ' 
you  by  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reproach.  I  ' 
oome  here,  on  what  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  , 
baaness  of  my  life — your  serrice."  ' , 

He  recovered  himself  a  Uttle;  but  he  was  still  .' 
incapable  of  speech.  He  held  fast  fay  the  fejDOe,  [  | 
and  stared  at  her.  *  i 

"  Try  to  possess  yoor  mind,  sir,  of  what  I  say,"    [ ' 
proceeded  Mrs.  Lecount.  "I  have  not  come  r 
here  as  yoiu:  enemy,  but  as  your  friend.   I  have    1 1 
been  tried  by  sickness;  I  have  been  tried  bydis-  ; 
tress.  Nothing  remains  of  me,  but  my  heart. 
My  Iwart  forgives  you ;  my  heart,  in  your  sore 
need— need  wfaieh  you  have  yet  to  feel— places 
me  at  your  sflrnoe.  Take  my  arm,  Mr.  Nod. 
A  little  turn  in  tht  son  wiU  help  yoa  to  recover 
yourselC." 

She  pat  his  hand  tfaiough  her  arm,  and 
mnrdied  him  slowly  op  the  f^ariden-walk.  Befcne 
she  had  been  five  minutes  m  his  company,  she 
bad  resumed  full  possession  <tf  him,  in  her  own 

right 

"Now  down  again,  Ifr.  Noel,"  she  said. 
"Gently  down  again,  in  this  fine  sunlight.  I 
have  much  to  aay  to  you,  sir,  which  yoa  never  > 
expected  to  hear  from  me.  Let  me  ask  a  little 
domestic  question  first.  Thoy  told  me,  at  the 
house  door,  Mrs.  Noel  Yanstone  was  gone  away 
on  a  journey.   Has  she  gone  for  long  ?" 

Her  master's  hand  trembled  on  her  arm  as  she 
put  that  question.   Instead  of  answering  it,  he 
tried  faintly  to  plead  for  himself.    The  first 
words  that  escaped  him  were  prompted  by  his  , 
first  i-etuming  sense— the  sense  that  his  house-  I 
keeper  had  t^en  him  into  custody.  He  tried  to   j  1 
make  his  peace  with  Mrs.  Xiecount.  !  > 
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"  I  always  meant  to  da  somethiiig  for  yoixt"  he 
said,  coaxingly.  "You  would  have  heiu^  from 
me,  before  long.  Upon  my  word  luid  honour, 

'  Lecomi^  yon  would  hare  iuanl  from  me,  be£we 

'  long!" 

I  "  I  dan*t  doubt  it,  sir,'' relied  HmLecoaat. 
1  "fint  for  the  pteenit^  amr  niud  about  Me. 
I'   Tou,  and  your  intenati,  first." 

"How  did  you  oome  her«P"  he  asked,  lookhig 

I  at  her  in  astoniwhment.    "How  oaaie  you  to 

II  find  me  out  r 

II      "It  it  a  Icng  stiHy,  air;  I  will  tdl  it  you 
some  othor  time.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  now, 

H   that  I  ioM  fouad  yini.  Will  Mrs.  Noel  be 
back  again  at  the  bouse  to-day  ?    A  little 

'    louder,  air;  I  can  hardly  hear  you.   So !  so ! 
Not  baek  again  till  the  end  of  the  wedt  t  And 

r   iriureis  shegtmeF  To  Loo^in.  did  yousayf 

I,   And  what  forf— I  an  not  inqoiBitiT^  Mr.  Noel; 

!    I  am  sflkiog  anions  qnestious,  oader  serious 
neceanty.  Why  has  your  wife  left  yon  hne,  and 

I    gone  to  London  by  hersc^P" 

They  were  down  at  the  fenoe  again  aa  she 
made  that  last  inqoiiy ;  snd  they  wuted,  leaning 
agsinst  it.  while  Noel  Vanstone  answered.  Her 
reiterated  assaisnoes  that  she  bore  him  no 
malice  were  producing  their  effect  on  him ;  he 
was  beginning  to  recover  himself.  The  old  help- 

j   less  habit  of  addregaing  all  his  comphunts  to  his 

I  hoosekeeper,  was  returning  already  with  the  re. 
appcaraooc  of  Ure.  Leconnt— returning  insidi- 

I   oosly,  in  company  with  that  besetting  anxiety  to 

I   talk  abont  bos  grierances,  which  had  got  the 

I  better  of  him  at  the  tratk&8t4aUe,  and  which 
had  shown  the  wonad  inflicted  on  Ids  vanity  to 

I  his  wiie^a  naid. 

"  I  ean't  answer  fiv  Mn.  Noel  TaBstone," 
he  said,  apitefolly.  "Bixs.  Noel  Vanstone  has 

I'  not  treated  me  witii  the  oousideration  whli^  is 

I  my  due.  Sta  has  taken  n^  pormisaion  for 
granted ;  and  she  has  <nily  thought  proper  to  tell 

I'  me  that  the  object  of  herjoomeyia  to  see  her 
friends  in  Loackm.  She  went  away  this  momiog, 

'  without  Uddbg  me  good-by.  She  takes  bee  own 
way,  as  if  1  was  nobody;  she  treats  me  like  a 
child.  Xoa  may  not  b^ere  it,  Leconnt— but  I 
don't  eren  know  who  her  frioids  are.  X  am 
left  quite  in  the  dark— T  am  left  to  goeu  for  my- 

I  self  that  her  fcieods  inLtrndon  are  her  uncle  ud 

'  aont" 

Mrs.  Leoount  privately  considered  the  ques- 
tioa  by  the  help  of  her  own  knowledge,  obtuned 
in  London.  Sbe  soon  reached  the  ohnous  con- 
cluaioD.  After  writing  to  her  sister  in  the  first 
instance,  Magdalen  had  now,  in  all  probability, 
followed  the  letter  in  person.  There  was  little 
doabt  that  the  friends  she  had  gone  to  visit  in 
London,  were  her  sister  and  Miss  Garth. 

"  Not  her  uncle  and  aunt,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs. 
lMoant,compoaed]7.  "Asecretforyourprivate 
ear!  She  has  bo  unole  and  aunt.  Another  little 
turn  before  I  csplaiu  itself— anotiier  MUb  turn 
to  eon^ose  your  spirits.** 

She  took  him  in  custody  onoe  note;  and 
nacdied  him  back  towards  the  house. 


"  Mr.  Noel  I"  she  said,  snddenty  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  the  walk.  "  Do  you  kuow  what 
was  the  worst  misc^f  you  ever  did  yourself  in 
your  life  {  1  will  tell  yon.  That  w«at  mischief 
was  sending  me  to  Zurich." 

His  hand  began  to  trenbls  on  her  arm  once 
more. 

"Ididn'tdoit!"hBoried,pitw»uly.  "Itwas 
aUMr.Bygrave." 

"  Yon  aoknnrledg^  sir,  that  Mr.  Bygiave  de- 
ceived aw. ^'  proceeded  Mrs.  Iieomnt.  "  I  am 
glad  to  haac  that.  You  will  be  all  the  readier  to 
make  the  next  discovery  which  is  waitiuig  for 
yoM — the  discovery  that  Mr.  Bygrave  has  de- 
ceived fim.  He  is  not  brae  to  slip  through  my 
fingers  now;  and  £  am  not  the  helpless  womaa 
in  this  place  that  I  was  at  Aldborou^  Thank 
Godl" 

She  uttered  that  devout  exclamation  throogh 
her  set  teeth.  All  her  hatred  of  Captain  Wragge 
hissed  oid;  of  her  lips  in  those  two  words. 

"  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  holdii^  one  side  of  my 
ttavellii^bag,"  she  resumed,  "wMle  X  open  il^ 
and  take  something  out" 

The  interior  of  the  bag  disclosed  a  series  of 
neatly-folded  papers,  all  laid  together  in  order, 
and  numbered  outside.  H/tn.  Leconnt  took  out 
one  of  the  papers,  and  shut  up  the  hag  again 
with  a  loud  snap  of  the  spring  that  closed  it. 

"  At  Aldborougb,  Mr.  Noel,  I  had  only  my 
own  opinion  to  support  me,"  she  remarked. 
"My  own  opinion  was  nothing  against  Miss  By- 
gran's  you^  and  beauty,  and  Mr.  Bygrave's 
ready  wit^  I  eould  only  hope  to  attack  your 
in&tuaU<m  with  proofa— and  at  that  time  1  had 
not  got  them,  I  have  got  them  now  I  ■  I  am 
armed  at  all  poants  with  ptoob— I  "bmiie  from 
iiead  to  loot  wiUi  protds—l  taeak  my  forced 
atlenms  and  speak  with  the  em^iasis  of  my 
proofs.  Do  you  know  this  writing,  sirP" 

He  shrank  back  from  the  paper  whidi  she 
offered  to  him. 

"  I  don't  understand  thi^"  he  said,  nervously. 
"I  don't  know  iriiat  yon  wan^  or  yriut  yon 
mean." 

Mrs.  Leoount  forced  the  paper  into  his  hand. 
"  You  shall  kuow  what  I  mean,  sir,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  moment's  attention,"  she  said.  "On 
the  d^  tSter  you  went  away  to  St.  Crux,  I  ob- 
tained admission  to  Mr.  Bygrave's  house,  and  I 
bad  some  talk  in  private  with  Mr.  Bygravc'ij 
wife.  Hiat  talk  supplied  me  with  the  means  to 
convince  you  which  I  had  wanted  to  find  for 
weeks  and  weeks  past.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  to 
say  so— I  wrote  to  tell  you,  that  I  would  forfeit 
my  place  in  yonr  sotIo^  and  my  e^wotations 
from  your  generosity,  if  I  did  not  prove  to  you 
when  1  came  hack  fnm  Switzerland,  that  my  i 
own  private  suspicion  of  Miss  Bygrave  was  the  ' 
truth.  I  directeid  that  letter  to  you  at  St.  Crux, 
and  I  posted  it  myself.  Now,  Mr.  Noel,  read 
the  p^per  iriiich  I  have  forced  into  your  hand,  j 
it  is  Admiral  Barteam's  wxittrai  affirmation,  that  i 
my  letter  came  to  SL  Cf«x,  and  that  he  enclosed  | 
it  to  you,  under  oonc  to  Mr.  Bygnve^  at  your  I 
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j[  owii*eqnest.  Did  Mr.  Bygrave  ever  giye  you 
!  tiiat letter?  Don't  agitate  yooraelf,  sir!  One 
\\   word  of  reply  wiU  do-Yes  P  or  Nor 

I  He  read  the  pf^o^  and  looked  up  at  her  Trith 

I I  gTovuigbeTrilderment  and  fear.  She  obstinately 
;  I  mited  until  lie  spoke.  "No,"  he  said,  faintly ; 
I    **  I  never  got  the  letter." 

I  j  "  First  proof  1"  said  Mrs.  Leocmnt  taking  the 
I  paper  from  him,  and  pntting  it  back  in  the  bag. 
!  "Onemore,  witii  yourkind  permission,  before  we 
come  to  things  more  serious  stilL  I  gave  yon  a 
written  description,  sir,  at  Aldborough,  of  a  per- 
aoa  not  named ;  and  I  asked  you  to  compare  it 
with  Miss  BygraTc^  the  next  time  you  were  in 
her  company.  After  h&Ting  first  shown  the  de- 
scription to  Mr.  Bygrave— it  is  useless  to  deny 
it  now,  Mr.  Noel ;  yonr  friend  at  North  Shingles 
is  not  here  to  help  yon !— after  having  first  shown 
my  note  to  Mr.  Bygrave,  you  made  the  compsr 
rison;  and  yon  found  it  fail  in  the  most  im- 
portant particular.  There  were  two  little  moles 
placed  close  together  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  in  my  description  of  the  imknown  lady^ 
and  there  were  no  little  moles  at  all  when  you 
looked  at  Miss  Bygrave's  neck.  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  Mr.  Noel.  If  the  question  is 
not  indelicate— may  I  ask  what  the  present  state 
of  your  knowledge  is,  on  the  subject  of  j  our 
wife's  neck?" 

Slie  looked  at  him  with  a  merciless  steadiness. 
He  drew  back  a  few  steps,  cowering  under  her 
eye.  "I  can't  say,"  be  stammered;  "I  don't 
blow.  'What  do  you  mean  by  these  questions  ? 
I  never  thought  about  the  molea  aftrawards ;  I 
never  looked.  She  wean  her  hair  low  " 

"  She  has  excellent  reason  to  wear  it  low,  sir," 
remained  Mn.  Leoonnt.  "  We  will  try  and  lift 
that  hair,  before  we  have  done  with  the  snhjeet. 
When  1  came  out  here  to  find  you  in  the  gwden, 
I  saw  a  neat  young  person,  through  the  kitchen 
window,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  who  looked 
to  my  eyes  like  a  lady's-maid.  Is  this  young 
person  your  wife's  maidP  I  beg  yonr  pardon, 
sir,  did  you  say  yes  P  In  that  case,  another 
question,  if  you  please.  Did  you  raigage  her,  or 
did  your  wife  t" 

"  I  engaged  her  " 

"  While  I  was  away  P  While  I  was  in  total 
ignoruice  that  you  meant  to  have  a  wife,  or  a 
wife's  maidP** 

"Yes." 

"  Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Noel,  you 
cannot  possibly  suspect  me  of  conspiring  to  de- 
ceive you,  with  the  maid  for  my  instrument.  Go 
into  the  house,  sir,  while  I  wait  here.  Ask  the 
woman  who  dresses  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone's  Iiair, 
morning  and  night,  whether  her  mistress  has  a 
mark  on  the  left  side  of  her  neok,  and  (if  bo) 
what  that  mark  is?" 

He  walked  a  few  steps  towards  the  house, 
without  uttering  a  word,— then  stopped,  aud 
looked  back  tA  Mrs.  Lecount.  His  blinkii^ 
eyes  vete  steady,  and  his  wizen  face  had  become 
suddenly  composed.  Mrs.  Leoonnt  advanced  a 
I  little  and  joined  hiin.  Shesawtheohauge;  but. 


with  all  her  experience  of  him,  she  failed  to  in- 
terpret the  true  meaning  of  it. 

"Are  you  in  want  of  a  pretence,  sir?"  she 
asked.   "  Are  you  at  a  loss  to  account  to  your 
wife's  maid  for  such  a  question  as  I  wish  you  to 
pnt  to  her  P  Pretences  are  easily  found,  which  : 
will  do  for  persons  in  her  station  of  life.   Say  I  ; 
have  come  here,  with  news  of  a  I^ai^  for  lbs.  j 
Noel  YauBtone.  and  that  there  is  a  question  of  ; 
her  identity  to  settle,  before  she  can  reoeive  the  ' 
money."  ;  | 

She  pointed  to  the  house.   He  paid  no  att^-  : ' 
tion  to  the  sign.  His  face  grew  paler  and  paler. 
Without  moving  or  speaking,  he  stood  and  :! 
looked  at  her.  i; 

"  Are  you  alraid  P"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount. 

Those  words  roused  him;  those  words  lit  a 
spark  of  the  fire  of  manhood  in  him,  at  last. 
He  turned  on  her,  like  a  sheep  on  a  dog.  ' ' 

"I  won't  be  questioned  and  ordered!"  he  j' 
broke  out,  trembling  violently  under  the  new  ' 
sensation  of  his  own  oourage.  "I  won't  be  j 
threatened  and  mystified  any  longer!  Bow  did  | 
you  find  me  out  at  this  place  P  What  do  you  ■ 
mean  by  coming  here  with  your  hints  and  your 
mysteries  P  What  have  you  got  to  say  against  ; 
my  wife  P' 

Mrs.  Lecount  composedly  opened  the  tra-  W 
relling-bag,  and  took  out  her  smeUing-botUe,  in 
case  of  emergency.  j 

"  You  have  spoken  to  me  in  plain  words,"  she 
said.   "  In  plain  words,  sir,  yon  shall  have  your  ; 
answer.  Are  you  too  angry  to  listen  P" 

Her  looks  and  tones  slannedhim,  in  spite  of 
himself.  His  courage  began  to  sink  again;  and, 
desperately  as  he  tried  to  steady  it,  his  voice  i 
trembled  when  he  answered  her. 

"Give  me  my  answor,"  he  sdd,  "and  give  it 
at  once."  , 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  nr,  to  the 
letter,"  replied  Mrs.  Lecount.  "I  have  come 
here  with  two  objects.  To  open  your  eyes  to 
your  own  situation;  and  to  save  your  fortune — 
perhaps  your  life.  Your  situation  is  this.  Miss 
Bygrave  has  married  you,  under  a  false  character 
and  a  &lse  name.  Can  you  rouse  yonr  memory  t 
Can  you  call  to  mind  the  disguised  woman  who 
threatened  you  in  Vauxball  Walk  P  That  woman 
—as  certainly  as  I  stand  here— is  uow  your  wife." 

He  looked  at  her  in  breathless  silence.  His  ; 
lips  falling  apart ;  bis  eyes  fixed  in  vacant  inquiry. 
The  suddenness  of  the  disclosure  had  over-  < 
reached  its  own  end.   It  had  stnpified  him.         ;  | 

"  My  wife  ?"  he  repeated— and  burst  into  an  '• 
imbecile  laugh. 

"  Your  wife,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Lecount.  ;  i 

At  the  repetition  of  those  two  words,  the  strain  . ! 
on  his  faculties  relaxed.  A  thought  dawned  on  , 
him  for  the  first  time.  His  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  a  furtive  alarm,  and  he  drew  back  hastily.  ' ' 
"Mad!"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sadden  re-  [ 
membranceof  what  his  friend  Mr.  Bygrave  had  ;| 
told  him  at  Aldborough ;  sharpened  by  bis  own.  |  ■ 
sense  ttf  the  haggard  change  that  he  saw  in  her 
face. 
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He  spoke  in  a  whisper— bat  !Mt9.  Leooant 
heard  idm.  She  was  close  at  his  side  agmo,  in 
an  instaiit  for  the  first  time,  her  self-possession 
faOed  her;  and  she  cao^t  him  angrilrbythe 
aim. 

^''VnUyoapnt  nor  madness  to  the  proof,  wcV 
she  ttbd. 

He  shook  off  her  hold ;  he  began  to  gather 
oonrage  again,  m  the  intense  sincerity  of  his  dis- 
bdief— oouzage  to  &ce  tiie  assertion  iriiich  she 
perasted  in  ftnoing  on  him. 

"les,**  he  answered.   "  What  must  I  do  P" 

"Do  what  I  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lecouut. 
"  Ask  the  mud  that  qaestion  about  her  mistress, 
OD  the  spot  And,  if  she  tells  yon  the  nuu-k  is 
there,  do  one  thing  more.  Take  me  ap  into  jour 
wife's  room,  and  open  her  wardrobe  in  my  pre- 
sence, with  yonz  own  hands." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  her  waidrobeP"  he 
asked. 

"  Ion  shall  know  when  you  open  it." 

"  Very  strange !"  he  said  to  hims^,  ▼aointb''. 
"It's  like  a  aeene  in  a  noTel— its  like  wrilung  in 
real  life." 

He  went  slowly  into  the  house ;  and  Mrs.  lie- 
count  waited  for  him  in  the  garden. 

After  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes  only,  he 
appeared  agab,  on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps 
wUch  led  into  the  garden  from  the  house.  He 
h^  by  the  iron  rai^  with  one  hand;  while  with 
the  other  he  beckoned  to  Mis.  Leooant  to  join 
him  on  the  steps. 

"What  does  the  maid  sayp"  she  asked  as  she 
^pioBched  Mm.  *  "  Is  the  mark  there  P" 

He  answered  in  a  whisper,  "Tes."  What  he 
had  heard  fimn  the  maid  had  produced  a  marked 
change  in  him.  The  horror  of  the  coming  dis- 
covery  had  laid  its  paralysing  hold  on  his  mind. 
He  moved  mechanically;  he  looked  and  spoke 
l&B  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"  Wai  yon  take  my  arm,  sir?" 

He  shook  hu  head;  and,  preceding  her  ^oag 
flw  passage  and  up  the  stairs,  led  the  way  into 
his  w^s  nxHQ.  .Wbm  she  joined  him,  and 
locked  the  dow,  he  stood  passively  waiting  for 
his  directioBS,  without  makmg  any  remark,  with- 
out sboving  any  external  appearance  of  surprise. 
He  had  not  removed  either  bis  hat  or  coat.  Mrs. 
Lccoont  took  them  off  for  him.  "  Thank  you, 
he  said,  with  the  docility  of  a  well-tramed  child. 
"  If  s  1^  a  soenfi  in  a  novel — it's  like  nothing  in 
nallife." 

The  bed-chamber  was  not  very  lai^,  and  the 
fanitnrc  was  heavy  and  old-fasdiioned.  But 
eridiaoes  of  Magdalen's  natural  taste  and  re 
buaaent  were  visible  everywhere,  in  the  little 
c^dUrinnenta  that  graced  and  enlivened  the 
isfieetof  thenxnn.  The  peifmne  of  dried  rose- 
haves  hung  fragrant  on  the  cool  air.  Mrs. 
Leeoont  nnlEed  the  perfume  with  a  disparaging 
frowa,  and  threw  the  window  up  to  its  full 
height  "Fah!"  she  said,  with  a  shudder  of 
ntttoofl  disgust— "the  atmosphere  of  deceit ! 

8be  settled  herself  near  the  window.  The 
vaidrobe  stood  against  the  wall  opposite,  and 


the  bed  was  at  the  side  of  the  room  on  her  right 
band.  "Open  the  wardrobe,  Mr,  Noel,"  she 
said.  "  I  don't  go  nea^t,  I  touch  nothing  in  it, 
myself.  Take  out  the  dresses  with  your  own 
hand,  and  put  them  on  the  bed.  Tdce  them  out 
one  by  one,  untal  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

He  obeyed  her.  "Fll  do  it  as  well  as  I  can," 
he  said.  "My  hands  are  cold,  and  my  head 
feels  half  asleep." 

The  dresses  to  be  removed  were  not  many— • 
for  Magdalen  bad  taken  some  <ii  them  away  with 
her.  After  he  had  pnt  two  dresses  on  the  bed, 
he  was  obliged  to  seardt  in  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  wardrobe,  before  he  could  find  a  third.  When 
he  produced  it,  Mrs.  Lecoimt  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  stop.  The  end  was  reached  already :  he 
had  found  the  brown  alpaca  dress. 

Lay  it  out  on  the  bed,  sur,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
comit.  "You  will  see  a  double  flounce  running 
round  the  bottom  of  it.  Lift  up  tbe  outer 
flotmoe,  and  pass  the  inner  one  through  your 
fillers,  inch  by  inch.  If  you  come  to  a  place 
where  there  is  a  morsel  of  the  stuff  missing,  stop, 
and  look  up  at  me." 

He  passed  the  flounce  slowly  throi^h  his 
fingers,  for  a  minute  or  more— then  stopped  aol 
looked  up.  Mrs.  Leoount  produced  her  pocket- 
book,  and  opdied  it. 

Every  word  I  now  speak,  sir,  is  of  serious 
consequence  to  you  and  to  me,"she  said.  "Listen 
with  your  closest  attentiou.  When  the  woman 
calling  herself  Miss  Oarth  came  to  see  us  in 
Vanxball  Walk,  I  knelt  down  behind  the  chair 
in  which  she  was  sitting,  and  I  cut  a  morsel  of 
stuff  from  the  dress  she  won^  which  might  help 
me  to  know  that  dress,  if  I  ever  saw  it  again.  I 
did  this,  while  the  woman's  whole  attmtion 
was  absorbed  in  talking  to  you.  The  morsel 
of  stuff  has  been  kept  in  my  podcet-book, 
from  that  time  to  this.  Bee  fbr  yourself,  Mr. 
Noel,  if  it  fits  the  gap  in  that  dress,  whidi  your 
own  hands  have  just  taken  from  your  vr^i 
wardrobe." 

She  rose,  aud  handed  him  the  fragment  of  stuff 
across  the  bed.  He  oat  it  into  the  vacant  space 
in  the  flounce,  as  wol  as  his  trembling  fillers 
would  let  hink 
"  Does  it  fit,  sir  P"  asked  Mrs.  Lccount.  « 
The  dress  dropped  from  hia  hands ;  and  the 
deadly  bluish  pallor^which  every  doctor  who 
attended  him  had  warned  his  housekeeper  to 
dread— overspread  his  face  s|owly.  Mrs.  Le- 
count  had  not  reckoned  on  ^uch  an  answer  to 
her  question  as  she  now  saw  in  his  cheeks-  She 
hurried  round  to  him,  with  the  smelling-bottle 
iu  her  hand.  He  dropped  to  his  knees,  and 
caught  at  her  dress  with  the  grasp  of  a  drowning 
man.  "Save  me!"  he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse, 
breathless  whisper.   "  Oh,  Lecount,  save  me !" 

"  I  promise  to  save  yoa,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount ; 
"I  am  here  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  to 
save  you.  Come  away  from  this  place— come 
nearer  tathe  air."  She  raised  him  as  she  spoke, 
and  led  him  across  the  room  to  the  window. 
"  Do  you  £eel  the  chili  pain  again  on  your  left 
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nde  ?"  &be  asked*  with  the  fint  ugm  of  alarm 
that  she  had  shown  yet.  "  Has  yoor  vife  got 
any eao-de-Cologue,  any  sai volatile  iA  her  room? 
Don't  exhaust  yourself  by  speakinff— point  to 
the  place !" 

He  pointed  to  a  little  triaDerolar  cupboard  of 
old,  vormeaten  wahmt-wood,  filed  high  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Lecouut  tried  the 
door— it  was  locked. 

As  she  made  that  discovery,  she  saw  his  head 
.  sink  back  gradually  on  the  easy-chair  in  which 
she  had  placed  him.  The  warning  of  the 
doctor  in  past  years — "  If  you  ever  let  him  feint, 
yoalet  him  die" — recurred  to  her  memory,  asifit 
had  been  spoken  the  day  before.  She  looked  at 
the  cupboard  again.  In  a  recess  under  it,  lay 
some  ends  of  cord,  placed  there  apparently  for 
I  purposes  of  packing.  Without  an  instaofs 
hesitation,  she  snatched  up  a  morsel  of  cord; 
tied  one  end  fast  round  the  knob  of  the  cupboard 
door ;  and  seizing  the  other  end  in  both  hands, 
pulled  it  suddenly  with  the  exertion  of  her  whole 
strength.  The  rotten  wood  gave  vay ;  the  cap- 
board  doors  flew  open;  and  a  heapc^ little  trifles 
poured  out  noisily  on  the  floor.  Withcwt  stop- 
ping to  notice  the  broken  china  and  glass  at  Ikt 
feet,  she  looked  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
cupboard,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  two  glass  bottles. 
One  was  put  away  at  the  extreme  back  of  the 
shelf;  the  other  was  a  little  in  advance,  ahnost 
hiding  it.  She  snatched  them  both  out  at  once, 
and  took  them,  one  in  each  hand,  to  the  window, 
where  she  could  read  their  labels  in  the  clearer 
light. 

The  bottle  in  her  right  hand  was  the  first 
bottle  she  looked  at.  It  was  marked— iSWco^^i^. 

She  instautly  laid  the  other  bottle  aside  on 
the  table  without  looking  at  it.  The  other  bottle 
lay  there,  waiting  its  turn.  It  held  a  dark 
liquid*  and  it  was  labelled Foisoh. 


PRINCELT  TRAVEL  IN  AMEKICA. 

GrvB  two  performers  the  same  piece  of  music 
to  execute  successively,  and  you  will  hear  two 
sfffies  of  quite  different  mnsical  effects.  Set 
two  artists  to  sketch  the  same  landscape,  and 
von  will  obtain  two  pictures  which  are  anvtbiog 
out  a  repetition  one  of  the  other.  So  likewise 
with  written  description.  Style,  habits  of 
thouglit  and  observation,  vary  so  widely  in  dif- 
ferent iudiriduala,  tliat  it  is  as  impossible  for 
two  travellers  to  make  the  same  remarks  on 
what  tliey  see,  as  it  is  for  two  ckickB  to  keep 
strictly  accurate  time  together. 

Prince  Kapoleon,  during  his  recent  Amaiean 
tour,  was  accompaaicd  by  at  least  two  ready 
writers.  Of  the  lir&t.  Monsieur  &uid,  we  have 
already  given  a  sliort  specimeu.*  A  second, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ferri  Fisani,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  prince,  has.  also  published  a  volume  of 
well-wntten  letters  on  the  United  States. 


*  A  French  '^ew  of  Stan  and  Stripes,  page  612, 
VOlUMH  tIL 


I That  two  books  on  the  same  sufcgect  are  better 
than  one,  is  proved  by  a  little  aneodote  told  bj 
our  present  writer.   M.  Sand,  for  nobodj  knew 
what  reason,  thought  proper  to  pass  a  nif^  ' 
in  a  carriage,  instead  of  m  the  tent  prepared  ' 
for  him.    Tlie  cold  prevented  bis  ckeing  his  , 
eyes  all  night  long,  and  morning  found  him  ^ 
in  very  bad  humour.    He  was  blind  to  the  | 
picturesque  and  novel  spectacle  aroumi  him, 
which  would  have  delighted  his  illustrious  mo- 
ther.  He  was  bitter  against  America  in  ge- 
neral, and  against  the  South  in  particuur.  j 
He  was  speeully  indipiant  at  the  conduct  of  j 
a  herd  of  oxen,  who  surrounded  his  dormitory,  ; 
and  kept  htm  awake  with  their  oonoerted  baas  j 
music.    Prom  Uiat  moment  his  anti- slavery 
views  asanmed  an  intenseness,  which  demtob- 
strates  that  broken  sleep  may  prejudice  a  tra- 
veller unfavourably.    Let  us  hen;  therefon^ 
what  our  author  has  to  aaj  respecting  other 
infiueuces. 

When  Prince  Nuwleon  arrived  in  America, 
in  July  1861,  the  Federal  party  was  in  deep  dis- 
couragement. With  the  excefititm  of  the  prince 
himsdf — ^whose  faith  in  the  issue  nothing  can 
shake,  and  of  certain  statesmen  at  Waahii^g:ton, 
who  are  personally  engaged  in  the  qneation — no- 
thing was  to  be  met  with  in  the  Northern  States 
but  apprehensions,  sinister  n^uiea^  presoiti- 
ments  of  a  coming  catastn^^  and  that  in 
the  republican  as  well  as  the  donocratio 
party,  in  the  diplomatic  corps  as  wc^  as 
m  tlie  intellectuu  and  finanoial  aristocracy 
of  the  country.  Tlie  predictions  then  current 
inspired  by  thie  lessons  of  history,  and  supported 
by  logic  and  probability,  were  completely  unfa- 
Touraole  to  the  cause  of  the  North.  Kever,  they 
said,  can  the  6ve  or  six  hundred  thousand  men 
necessary  to  subdue  the  South  be  levied  out  of  a 
population  averse  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
generally  indifferent,  if  not  divided,  touching  the 
question  of  shivery.  Recent  events  seem  to 
confirm  the  conviction. 

West  Point  is  a  sort  of  American  Polytechnic 
School,  which,  while  no  one  suspected  it,  was 
nursing  many  of  America's  present  and  future 
great  men.  Nothing  but  the  civil  war,  the 
governmental  anarchy,  and  the  humiliating  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  in  respect'  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  could  have  brougut  about  so 
unexpected  a  result.  These  men  firat  appear  on 
the  military  stage ;  but  everybody  feels  that  they 
must  shortly  pass  on  topoliticat  scenes.  Already 
tbeSouth  has  chosen  a  West  Point  man,  Jefi^on 
Davis,  for  president ;  for  West  Point  is  divided  i 
like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  supplies  cliiefo  to  I 
both  parties.  Generals  Beauregard  and  Joiin-  | 
stone  are  at  the  head  of  the  SeoeasioniBt  move- 
ment ;  McCleUan  and  McDowell  are  the  beroea 
of  the  Union.  Their  names  repbuse  in  enny 
DiouLh  the  names  of  politicians  whose  fenlts  have 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss.  It  looks  aluiost  like  a  game  of  Trench 
and  English  at  school.  lu  the  war  of  Western 
Vii'giuia,  McClellan  had  to  cope  with  two  West 
Point  chums,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  the  otJier 
taken  pdsouer.  Beauregard  and  MoCIeUu,  the 
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mOitazT  ohida  of  the  nnnfli^itjng  parties,  were 
not  onlj  comiadeB,  bat  intiiBBta  uieods.  When 
,j  Beauregard  went  into  the  North,  he  had  no 
other  house  than  McCtellan's ;  and  when  M cClel- 
lan  went  down  South,  he  alwajs  took  up  his 
i  quarters  with  Beaur^ard.   On  either  side  they 
'<  are  acquainted  with  each  other  moat  intimately, 
and  it  ought  to  be  lecorded  that  in  both  camps 
'  might  be  perceived  sentiments  of  chiralrooa 
esteem  for  oU  frieoda  now  beoome  implacable 
i  enemies. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  new 
West  Point  element  which  is  making  its  way  to 
the  front  in  the  fray  of  parties  in  the  United 
States,  one  requires  to  have  had  a  near  view  of 
I   the  persons  who  an  disputing  with  each  other  the 
otmauet  of  a&sirs.  Since  the  days  of  Wasfaington 
I  and  JelfersfHi,  since  the  writing  of  H.  de  Tocque- 
'    TiUe's  funous  book,  American  mannera  have 
greatly  changed  for  the  worse.   In  the  midst 
I  of  an  oidieara-of  material  [»roBperity,  of  an  un- 
exampled commercial  and  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity, the  moral  and  intellectual  level  has  been 
sensibly  lowered,  principally  in  political  regions. 
The  men  who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  au- 
thority, in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  clia- 
racter,  and  fortune,  have  gradually  retired  from 
public  business,  through  (usgust  at  the  electoral 
stru^les,  dislike  to  coming  in  contact  with 
.  venalitY,  and  fear  of  a  violent,  passionate,  and  uur 
t;  scnipalons  press.   In  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
r  fashion,  a  sort  of  stamp  of  respectability,  to  ab- 
stain from  polemic  politics— euctly  as  in  France 
r  it  b  the  rage  to  run  after  all  sorts  of  public  func- 
'   tioos.  Hie  last  real  Americw  statesmen,  such  as 
Qay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  have  died  within  the 
last  tea  years.   But,  if  there  stiU  remaia  in  the 
government,  in  the  opposition,  and  in  temporary 
, :  retirement,  a  few  intelligent,  or  moral,  or  patri- 
otic men— Seward,  Sumner,  Chase,  Brekenridge, 
Cass,  and  £verett— it  still  may  be  stated  that, 
^  generally,  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
I '  nas  become  the  monopoly  of  a  oertaiu  number 
,  of  men  without  antecedents,  without  education, 
and,  too  often,  without  moraUty,  disguising  under 
aenaehaB  part;  names  the  absence  of  all  prin- 
ciple, and  a  hond  obedioiee  to  the  caprice  of  (he 
nuiltitiide.*^  _ 
Is  it  stuprisiag,  then,  that  under  cirenmstancee 
'  so  haoiiliating  to  the  national  pride,  and  com- 
' .  plicated  by  a  violent  crisis,  the  public  should 
i    mstinctively  turn  to  a  class  of  men,  who,  both 
by  education  and  profession,  are  the  enemies  of 
moral  and  material  disorder, — who  have  taken  for 
tfaeir  model,  both  in  their  soldierly  career  and  in 
their  duties  as  citizens,  the  great  foouder  of  the 
Remblic,  Waahii^tonP 

The  imperial  party  paid  a  visit  to  General 
McDowell,  then  commanding  the  troops  en- 
camped ontberightbankoftliePotoniac.  Wheu 
the  prince  eiUered  his  quarters,  the  general  was 
bur  dimwinf  a  detailed  and  careful  pUm  of 
the  btUie  orBdl's  Run,  to  illasuate  hia  report, 
vhidi  vas  shortly  to  i^pear. 
Geacrai  McDowell  is  forty-three,  tall  and 
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strong.  His  conntenanee  is  not  very  intellec- 
tud,  bat  remarkably  open  and  sympathetic^  with 
an  expression  of  frankness  and  fjoodnatiue.  Hia 
conversation,  temper,  and  ptmoiplBa,  are  still 
superior  to  his  outward  a^pearanee,  prepossess- 
ing as  that  may  be.  He  is  a  most  straightfor- 
ward, truthful,  and  unaffected  person.  He  liad 
suffered  a  terrible  check,  and  he  spoke  of  it  with- 
out bitterness  or  recrimioatioD,  with  an  accent 
of  uncehty,  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
did  him  the  greatest  honour.  Deprived  of  the 
chief  command,  in  consequence  of  that  reverse, 
he  saw  McClellau,  his  West  Point  schoolfellow, 
several  years  younger  than  himself,  inherit  his 
honours,  his  position,  and  his  growing  popu- 
hirity.  He  retained,  without  complaint  or  ofter- 
thou^y,  an  inferior  {dace  undea*  tlie  man  whose 
mission  was  to  repair  the  mi^oiinne  ooopled 
with  his  own  name.  And,  with  all  thia^  nobody 
doul^  that  McDowell  is  the  most  obec&ent  ana 
devoted  of  McCleUan's  lieutenants. 

After  having  seen  the  imny  of  the  North,  and 
made  intimate  aoquaintance  with  its  principal 
generala,  the  prince  desired  to  inspect  the  Seces- 
sionist camp  under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances. DeUcacy  prevented  him  from  mentioning 
that  wish  directly  to  the  Federal  govenunent,  so 
he  projected  an  exoursion  to  Mount  Yemon,  close 
by,  as  a  hint.  The  exoursion  was  made,  with- 
out the  hint  being  taken.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  French  minister,  Baron  Mercier, 
should  break  the  iao,  and  distmctly  request  for 
his  imperial  highness  permission  to  traverse 
the  linea  oi  the  army  of  the  Union  and  pass  over 
to  the  Confederate  camp.  The  American 
minister  received  the  application  with  a  readi- 
ness and  good  will,  wliich  proved  that  in  affairs 
in  America  there  is  no  occasicm  to  be  either  too 
scrupuloua  or  too  diplomatic.  Mr.  Sewiurd  re- 
plied by  the  immediate  offer  of  his  services.  The 
news  soon  spread,  and  numerous  generals, 
senators,  and  members,  complimented  the  prince 
on  an  idea  which  appeared  to  them  completely 
in  the  American  taste.  "  You  have  seen  one 
aide,"  they  said,  "  you  ought  now  to  see  the 
otlier;  and  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  America, 
that  they  will  receive  you  as  well  as  we  hare 
received  you  onnelrea." 

At  eleven  in  the  voniing,  they  found  them- 
selvea  in  the  unooenpied  ana  neutral  zone  which 
separates  the  two  armies.  This  part  of  Yi^^inia 
is  severe  and  monotonons,  scarcely  peopled, 
almost  uncultivated.  The  ground,  afightly  un- 
ci ulatiag,  offers  nothing,  as  far  as  the  view  can 
reach,  hut  woods  intersected  by  wide  glades, 
with  a  few  sparse  rural  habitations  which  bear 
the  trace  of  recent  disasters.  They  followed  a 
broad  but  ill-kept  road,  which  goes  from  Alex* 
andiia  to  Warrentou  by  F^rfax  and  Centreville, 
and  traverses  Bull's  Run  about  two  miles  &om 
the  latter  spot.  About  twelve  mites  from  Alex- 
andria, at  noon,  their  escort  made  a  sudden  stop. 
The  officer,  followed  by  his  standard-bearer  and 
trumpeter,  galloped  forward.  They  had  faUen  ill 
with  the  ouiposta  of  the  umy  of  the  South. 

Matters  [nssed  in  the  most  rwular  and 
oourteooa  maaner.  A  SecessiooiBt  offictf  eame 
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and  iiaileTed  vith  the  Union  officer,  wjio  ac- 
quainted nim  with  ilie  purport  of  his  mission. 
The  transfer  of  the  guest  to  the  South  having 
been  effected,  the  two  officers  exchanged  cards 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  the  prince  made 
them  drink,  and  drank  with  them,  a  bottle  of 
French  wine  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people — a  va^e  eipression,  but  the  only  one  a 
stranger  could  employ. 

After  two  hours'  march  under  tlie  escort  of  a 
squadron  of  Secessionist  cavalry,  they  arrived  at 
Pwrfax,  an  advanced  position  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable force.  A  superior  officer,  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  oonmanded  the  camp,  received  the 
prince  without  surprise  or  embarrassment,  and 
with  dignified  and  oordiid  eoorteqr.  He  be^ed 
them  to  partake  of  breakfast,  which  t  hey  accented 
without  nesitatton,  for  two  good  reasons :  nrst, 
thev  were  dying  of  hunger:  secondly,  they 
nnaerstood  that  the  colonel's  invitation  was  a 
polite  mode  of  keeping  them  at  Fairfax  until  he 
had  applied  for  orders  to  the  general-in-chief. 
In  fact,  they  were  scarcely  seated  at  table,  when 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Manassas  was 
brought  in,  in  reply  to  one  which  had  been  sent. 
General  Beauregard  ordered  Colonel  Stuart  to 
receive  the  prince  warmly,  and  to  supply  him 
with  every  means  of  reachii^  Hanassas,  where 
the  leaders  of  the  Secessionist  army  vould  be 
hivm  to  see  him. 

jRom  the  first  meeting,  they  were  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  Seces- 
sionist soldier.  They  aecertained  at  once  that 
the  uniform  question,  rather  undecided  in  tlie 
North,  was  not  decided  at  all  in  the  South.  It 
did  not  appear  that  tlie  attempts  made  in  that 
direction  went  further  than  the  distribution  to 
a  few  corps  of  a  sort  of  vest  of  coarse  grey 
cloth,  said^  to  be  made  in  Virginia.  Unifonn 
coats,  or  fancy  coats,  the  whole  dress  was  in 
wretched  condition ;  the  soldier,  nevertheless, 
maintained  a  martial  aspect  in  spite  of  his 
rags ;  and  perfect  order  reigned  throughout  the 
camp. 

What  most  struck  the  visitors  was  the  cavaliy, 
which  was  very  numerous,  admirably  mounted, 
and  composed  of  magnificent  men.   At  the  first 
glance,  it  was  evident  that  all  these  people  be- 
Kmged  to  the  English,  and  not  to  the  German 
race ;  that  they  were  the  sons  of  fanners  and 
landowners ;  that  their  horses  were  their  own 
property ;  that  they  were  habituated,  if  not  to 
arms,  at  least  to  rough  and  manly  exercise. 
Consequently,  nothing  could  be  more  pictiiresque 
■   than  those  cavaliers  of  the  South.   They  wore 
'  tlie  roost  impossible  costumes,  clothes  tattered 
I   by  a  tliree  months'  bivouac,  hats  without  tops, 
boots  without  soles,  with  an  air  of  heroic 
hearing  which  would  do  honour  to  Don  Cssar 
de  Basan.   And,  as  these  ragged  cavaliers  have 
handsome  and  ene^tic  countenances,  as  their 
j  hrases  are  superb  and  are  ridden  with  great 
I  boldness,  you.  cannothelp  admiriiwthem  euetly 
I  in  the  same  way  as  yon  Yould  aoinire  the  fan- 
'  tastie  militaiy  figues  invented  by  Salvator 
Rosa. 

At  a  diott  distance  from  Manasaaa,  the 


Srince  was  received  by  the  ataft  of  Generals 
ohnston  and  Beauregard.  If  tfaey  liad  not 
been  in  the  midst  of  repubUcans,  the  visitors 
would  have  said  that  those  staSs  were  composed 
of  the  fioww  of  the  Southern  nobility.  Many  of 
them  were  in  possession  of  enormous  fortunes. 
Disinterested  in  this  civil  war,  unconnected 
with  the  hatreds,  the  passions,  the  interests 
which  had  lighted  it,  the  strangers  were  neces- 
sarily affected  by  the  aspect  of  some  of  these 
men  with  white  moustache,  aristocratic  and 
military  bearing,  and  distinguished  manners, 
who  had  left  their  homes,  their  families,  their 
high  local  position,  to  serve,  as  aides-de-camp, 
a  young  and  hitherto  unkiuiini  general  in  the 
most  cruel  form  of  war. 

It  is  incontestable  that  there  is  much  more 
passion  and  ardour  among  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  South  than  among  those  of  the 
army  of  the  North.  In  the  Confederate  camp, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  same  ardour,  tlie  same 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  is 
evinced  by  the  private  soldiers;  that  in  the 
South,  men  serve  out  of  patriotism  and  honour, 
while  with  the  Federals  the  soldier  yields  to 
no  other  temptation  than  pay,  to  no  other  im- 
pulse than  poverty — ^the  best  recruiting  officer 
amongst  the  popnlations  of  large  towns.  It 
is  just  possible  tnat  the  Southern  chiefs  gene- 
ralised too  widdy  a  fact  which  isjpethaps  true 
within  certain  houts.  Individual  valour  did 
really  appear  superior  in  the  camp  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  but  the  army  of  the  Union  counter- 
balanced that  defect  by  a  more  advanced  miU- 
tarr  organisation  and  instruction;  so  t)iat,  with 
sucn  different  and  counterpoising  elements,  it 
was  difficult  to  predict  on  which  nde  the  for- 
tune of  war  would  prevail. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  thev  arrived  at  the 
house  which  serves  as  General  Johnston's  quarter 
general ;  he  was  waiting  for  the  prince,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  General  Beaurq^d  came  to 
join  them.  Beauregard  is  of  French  origin; 
that  is,  his  family  emigrated  from  France  to 
Canada  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
His  bther  left  the  Bnriish  colony  to  become  a 
dtizen  Ot  the  United  States,  and  settle  at  New 
Orleans.  There  he  changed  bis  faith,  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
reli^on,  which  is  that  of  the  ^neral  and  his 
fanuly.  Brought  up  at  West  Point,  Beauregard 
was  a  heutenant-colonel  in  the  r^iUar  army  of 
the  United  States  when  the  civU  war  broke 
out;  he  had  just  been  named  to  the  superior 
commandment  of  the  West  Point  school.  The 
government  of  his  state,  Louisiana,  called  him 
Home  and  made  him  quit  ihc  Federal  army ;  and 
his  old  schoolfellow,  Jefferson  Davis,  immetliately 
conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  general,  and  the 
commandment  of  Cfaarieston  mibtia.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  command  afforded  the  oc- 
casion of  firing  the  first  caiui(Hi-«hot  which  rent 
the  flag  of  the  thirty-four  stars.  He  bombarded 
and  took  Fort  Sumter,  which  success  procured 
him  immense  popularity.  When  the  Secessionist 
army  was  formed  to  march  upon  Washiogton* 
Beauregard  was  selected  to  oommaud  it. 
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Beauregard  is  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  short, 
Tei7  dark,  tbia,  and  extremely  vigorous,  although 
his  features  are  already  worn  and  his  hair  is 
bleached  before  its  time,  face,  physiogooiuy, 
language,  accent,  every  personal  chanusteristic, 
is  fRueh.  His  coarage  is  great  and  undisputed, 
wd  ereiTthmg  about  him  denotes,  if  not  a 
tbonmf^fy  superior  intelligence,  at  least  a  reiy 
temarkable  nulitary  aptitude.  He  is  quick, 
abnipt,  and,  although  perrectly  veil  bred,  must 
lOBietiiDes  wound,  not  so  much  by  the  things  he 
says,  as  by  his  manner  of  saving  them.  Peniaps 
he  is  not  sufficiently  careful  to  repress  the  out- 
borsts  of  his  ardent  nature,  conscious  of  its 
own  value,  and  confirmed  by  an  enonnons  military 
success.  He  is  passionate  in  fais  defence  of 
the  cause  he  serves ;  and  he  takes  bat  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  fission  under  a  calm  ex- 
terior, lu  short,  the  South  has  found  in  him  a 
man  of  nucommon  eoergSt  <^  aU-deroniing  ac- 
Uritj.  and  indomitable  power  of  will — characters 
whidi  mark  men  who  are  destined  to  lead  parties 
and  win  battles.  General  Johnston,  also  a  pupil 
West  Fomt,  is  a  little  older  than  Bcaure- 
gmrd.  H£  was  a  colonel  in  the  rwilar  army  at  the 
tune  of  secession.  He  brilliantly  conducted  the 
war  in  Mexico,  and  enjoys  in  tiie  United  States 
•  great  reputation  for  abilitjr  and  integrity. 
WEether  bis  difficulty  in  speaking  French'  com- 
pelled him  to  play  a  silent  part  m  the  prince's 
presence,  or  wnether  he  was  thrown  into  the 
backgronnd  by  his  more  showy  colleague,  be 
steuck  his  visitors  as  being  excessively  reserved, 
nnnecesaaiily  modest,  and  oppressed  by  melan- 
choly. This  obscored  his  well-known  brilliant 
qiuutMi. 

Daring  the  dinner,  wbioli  took  place  at  eight 
o'tdoe^  and  during  tiie  ccnmnation,  which  was 
oontinBed  until  midniglit  on  the  steps  in  front  of 
General  Johnston's  boose,  Qeneral  Beauregard 
and  the  cbiefe  around  him  did  not  wait  to  be 
questi<Hied  about  the  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomical affiura  of  the  Soatli.  The  view  they 
took  of  things  was  remaricable.  Thejr  set  aside 
(as  seocndary,  settled,  or  still  undeaded  ques- 
tions) skvety,  the  tari^  territorial  limits,  Lin- 
coln's electicm,  and  even  the  right  of  secession. 
They  took  high  ^xmnd,  which  appeared  to  them 
above  all  discussion  or  controversy.  They  have 
vowed  to  the  North  a  mortal  hatred,  they  will 
wage  against  it  an  impla(»ble  war,  because  the 
Kwfch  has  made  an  armed  invasion  of  their  ter- 
ritories tlidr  native  land;  beouue  they  are 
driTcn  to  defend  against  it  their  homes,  their 
lunoiir,  and  their  liberty.  Prom  the  general-in- 
chief  to  the  lowest  soldier,  everybody  held  the 
same  langaage  with  wonderfnl  unanimity.  It 
was  the  watoiwcHrd  <tf  pvt7i  and  probably 
also  their  conviction. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  American  ge- 
nerals, in  the  armies  both  of  the  North  and  the 
Sooth,  lead  an  extremely  simple  life ;  too  simple, 
perhaps,  considering  the  pay  allowed  to  their 
positions.  A  few  iron  knives  and  forks, 
plates,  and  spoons,  compose  the  whole  of  their 
campaigning  dinner-service ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  under  every.^y  circumstances,  when  they 


are  not  receiving  the  visit  of  a  prince,  their  bill 
of  fare  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the 
common  soldier.  These  frugal  and  unrefined 
tastes  are  consbtent  with  American  habits ; 
moreover,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  there  are 
excellent  reasons  for  approving  them.  But 
what  appeared  to  be  regretted,  was,  the  absence 
amongst  them  of  all  prestige  in  the  exercise  of 
command.  The  functions  of  the  aides-de-camp 
were  exclusively  confined  to  military  service, 
and  were  quite  exempt  from  private  service 
about  the  person  of  the  general.  It  seemed 
strange  to  behold  a  general-in-chief  without 
any  medium  of  communication  with  the  lower 
world  of  subalterns,  soldiers,  or  domestics  at. 
tached  to  his  quarters.  The  intimate  rela- 
tions which  make  the  general's  hoose  the  aide- 
de-camp's  also,  which  place  under  the  charge 
of  the  latter  all  the  details  of  housekeepmg, 
are  the  source  of  mutual  devotion  and  friend- 
ship, at  the  same  time  that  they  raise  the 
oommand  above  the  somewhat  tuI^  cares  of 
daily  life. 

The  American  general  lives,  in  his  tent,  in  a 

sort  of  abandonment  which  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  movement  that  surrounds  french  ge- 
neral officers.  And  besides,  except  a  few  imper- 
ceptible tokens,  there  is  nothing  in  his  drehs  to 
distinguish  him  from  subaltern  officers.  Except 
on  grand  occasions,  he  moves  about  among 
the  troops  without  escort,  parade,  or  military 
honours.  To  counteract  so  much  outward  sim- 
plicity, requires  a  dose  of  moral  ascendant  and 

{lersonal  prestige  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
requeutly.  I^mocratio  habit,  or,  to  speak 
correctly,  the  absence  of  nulitary  habit  in  the 
United  States,  gives  to  the  intercourse  of  offi- 
cers with  tiieir  superiors  in  rank  a  free-and-easi- 
ness  which  shocks  Eoropeui  beholdm.  There 
is  scarcelv  a  shade  in  the  mode  of  saluting  to 
distinguish  the  hidiest  from  the  lowest  rank. 
The  inferior  is  toe  first  to  offer,  without 
hesitation,  the  Anwican  shake  of  the  hand 
to  his  superior;  and  a  lieutenant  or  a  cap- 
tain was  often  seen  to  present  his  general  to  bis 
colonel. 

After  these  pictures  from  the  South,  let  us 
turn  to  a  few  photographs  of  the  North.  The 

Sasage  of  the  North  Star  steamer  over  Lake 
nron  allowed  Colonel  Pisani  time  to  describe 
his  travelling  rompanions  and  their  peculiar 
ways.  There  were  aghty^five  first-class  and 
thirty-five  aecond-olasB  passengers  on  board. 
The  size  and  position  or  the  cabins  made  the 
only  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  The 
table  and  the  saloon  were  equally  open  to  every- 
body ;  that  is  to  say,  people  lived  on  terms  of 
the  most  complete  equalitv.  If  a  similar  cou- 
fosion  of  ranks,  classes,  and  fortunes,  were  to  be 
suddenly  introduced  into  France,  and  established 
in  French  railways,  steamers,  and  tables  d'lidte ; 
if  the  elegant  woman  of  the  world  were  obliged 
to  t^e  her  seat  beside  the  humble  housekeeper, 
and  the  man  of  leisure  to  elbow  the  horny- 
handed  workman;  the  result  for  all  parties 
would  be  an  unpleasant  collision,  from  which 
the  sincerest  democrats  would  be  the  first  to 


snfTer.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  one 
of  tlie  causes  of  the  mutual  and  deep  antipa- 
thies vhidi  arose  from  the  revc^tton  of  1848, 
ami  the  traces  of  vhich  still  remain,  lay  per- 
haps in  the  forced  approadiment  md  artsfi- 
ciu  mixture  of  all  cuksses,  in  which  French 
aodetj,  where  fashion  is  everting,  thought 
fit  to  indulge  suddenly  and  without  prepara- 
tion. A  longer  time  is  needed  for  the  trans- 
formation of  manners  and  habits  than  of  opi- 
nions  and  principles.  ') 

Whenever,  'm  France,  people  belonging  to 
different  classes  find  themselves  exceptionally 
placed  side  b^  side  under  conditions  of  real 
equality,  tbat  is  to  say,  in  circumstances  uncon- 
nected with  work,  commandment,  or  business — 
they  get  out  of  the  difficulty  very  clumsily.  The 
man  of  the  people,  feeling  himself  constrained, 
raaggerates  the  roughness  of  bis  manners,  in 
ocdn  to  conceal  his  embamnment  The  gen- 
tleman tries  to  do  d^ity,  and  frequently  does 
nothmg  better  than  pride.  It  is  not  - difficult 
to  guess  timt  if,  in  the  tTnited  States,  i^I 
social  distinctions  are  habitually  coufoanded 
in  ^e  practice  of  a  life  in  common,  and  if 
nobody  suffm  in  consequence  of  the  mixtore, 
the  reason  is  tbat  distmctive  characters  are 
much  less  strongly  marked  there  than  in 
France,  and  that  they  disappear  beneath  a  sort 
of  general  level.  For  this,  them  are  several 
causes ;  in  the  first  place,  costume.  Is  it  quite 
certain  that,  for  the  French  themsdves,  the  coat 
is  not  the  principal  indication  of  the  man  to 
whom  they  will  offer  a  abaa,  as  distioguiihed 
from  the  man  whom  th^  inll  receive  stand- 
ing P  In  tbe  United  States,  these  external 
signs  fdmost  ocnnpletely  disappear  in  the  general 
uiifbrmity  of  the  fashion.  Wei^thy  persons 
dress  very  ill,  or  very  simply,  if  you  pnner  the 
expression.  They  purchase,  in  general,  read^- 
made  ckitiies  and  shoes,  which  they  wear  till 
they  are  worn  out,  without  any  change  of  dress, 
and  then  throw  them  away,  to  buy  others. 
The  poor,  the  artisans,  even  the  labourers 
almost  all  wear  the  regular  black  coat  and  hat. 
It  is  their  official  costume  as  American  citizens. 
They  pnt  it  on,  the  moment  they  cui  throw  off 
their  woricing  clothes ;  and  the  dress  which  m 
France  would  be  crasidered  to  b^ong  to  the 
drawing-room,  frequently  figures  in  America, 
I  eithw  complete  or  incomplete,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  nnanatocratio  employments.  Like  habits 
prevail  wnongst  the  women;  tfa^  oU  wev  hats, 
oompletdy  upsetting  French  ideas  <tf  sooial  pro- 
priety. 

{  It  will  be  clear  from  this,  that  every  assembly 
I  of  Americans,  although  belonging  to  the  most 
different  conditions,  must  present  to  the  eye  an 
aspect  of  uniformity.  If  you  look  deeper, 
if  you  listen  to  conversation,  you  are  not  less 
Btrnclc  with  the  simple  and  monotonous  obarac- 
ter  of  the  ideas  put  in  cdrcnlation,  with  the 
feoility  afforded  to  the  least  cultivated  mind  for 
understanding  them  and  rising  to  the  common 
leveL  Tba  wiee  of  cotton  or  of  muze,  the  inter- 
nal kffiurs  of  the  State  (mneh  more  frequently 
than  thoee  of  the  Fadentum),  discuBsions 


aboat  the  personality  of  the  President  in 
office  and  of  his  probable  ancoewors,  are  al-  : 
most  the  invariabte  theme  ttf  American  con- 
versation, wh^er  it  tiJn  jdace  in  the  saloon  - 
or  the  workshop,  at  ihe  dub  or  in  the  street  *t   '  i 
tiie  table  d'h6te,  or  the  steamer,  or  in  the  i 
railway  car.    Now,  as  these  simple  questions 
fill  tiie  immeasurable  columns  ot  lumimenAle  i 
jonmala  to  satiety  and  with  perpetual  repeti-  | 
tton,  and  as  the  conscientions  study  of  tnese  [: 
heavy  productions  is  the  passion,  the  daily 
bread,  of  a  nation  where  everybody  can  read,  i 
and  whose  almost  onlv  amusement  is  reading, 
it  follows  ^t  everybody  has  access  to  the 
common  fund  which  feeda  the  inteUectaal  move-  Ij 
ment  of  society. 

The  Americans  have,  therefore,  comparatively 
weak  motives  to  divide  and  subdivide  themselves 
into  daases,  oat^orieBt  coteries.  Above  all, 
tfa^  are  aocustomed  to  Uve  pell'^nell,  side  by  i 
side,  in  public  places,  whose  anw^^  in  £arope 
are  separated  into  boxes  and  compartments, 
enclosed  or  banieaded.  Every  one  is  at  his 
ease,  r^ardlesa  who  ma^  be  his  ndghbonr. 
The  first  comer,  never  mmd  who,  is  addressed 
as  Sir;  and  a  most  convenient  custom  it  is. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  hnnt,  without  find- 
ing it,  for  a  proper  appellation  in  each  par-  { 
ticnlar  case ;  for  when  you  doubt  whether 
you  ought  to  address  a  person  as  Monsienr, 
and  are  ignorant  of  his  profession,  you  are  al- 
most obliged  to  aay,  "Bhl  rhommer  " Well, 
fellow.** 

There  1^  irere>  Unn,  a  knot  d  aristocratic 
Frendimen  in  the  midst  <tf  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Americans  of  all  possible  conditaom^  luiiEs,  and 
trades ;  wealthy  landowners  with  their  wives 

and  cmldren,  parties  of  young  misses  taking 
care  of  each  other,  austere  Quaker  families, 
modest  households  of  artisans,  inoneers,  miners, 
factory  people,  adventurers  andTtonrista ;  some 
travellii^for  pleasure,  others  for  business ;  many 
without  any  predse  or  determined  object,  but 
rushing  forward,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  to 
the  still  virgin  tracts  of  the  North  and  the 
West,  and  leaving  to  chance,  with  American 
confidence  and  want  of  forethought,  whether 
iiuy  i^ould  work  in  mines,  dear  forests,  turn  inn- 
keepers, merchants,  or  journalists ;  or  whether 
for  a  few  dollars  tb^  should  purchase  an  immense 
territoiy,  destined  one  di^  porhape  to  be  worth 
a  kingdom. 

And  never  did  thc^r  meet,  either  in  France, 
Englaitd,  or  the  numerous  conntries  they  had 
visited,  with  a  set  of  people,  somewhat  con- 
siderable in  number,  capable  of  Irading  for  a 
whole  week  a  more  calm,  deoent,  and  sociable 
life,  than  that  led  on  board  the  North  Star. 
"  Sociable,"  however,  requires  explan^ion ;  for 
ail  those  people  appeared  to  mix  very  little 
unongst  themselves.  Everybody  lived  with  his 
party,  if  he  had  one,  or  e^I  done  in  his  comer 
(always  the  same  comer),  reading  his  joumd 
(dways  the  same  journal,  and  probwly  the  same 
number).  ITiey  were  neither  chatty,  not  com- 
municative, nor  inqnidtiTe^  nor  gar;  to  be 
plain,  they  had  a  sad  and  wearied  air.  1%eir 
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I  aodJaSbjf  vas  great  tomrds  the  prince  and 

•  his  snite,  who  were  treated  with  ever;  form  of 

;  discreet  attention  and  mate  politeness.  Aa 

'  they  passed,  the  most  sorl;  conntenances 

I  brightened  with  an  enga^ng  smile;  hands, 

'I  Dsuallj  buried  in  the  pockets  of  paletots,  left 

I  their  Tetirement  to  place  any  desired  object 

'  vitbtii  nearer  reach ;  every  remark,  when  orer- 

heard  and  understood,  received  an.  obliging, 

'  timid,  hatf-whispwed  reply.  The  nrngwaja 

I  were  alwm  clear  before  them ;  and  u  nobody 

iiook  off  nis  hat,  the  reason  was  that  erery 

I  nation  is  free  to  choose  its  outward  form  of 

II  salutation.  The  Arabs  tonch  lips,  the  Turks 
'  foreheads,  another  Asiatic  people  show  their 
'l  esteem  and  affection  by  a  reciprocal  friction 
!'  of  the  nasal  cartilage.  These  polite  attentions 
'  and  constant  conrteaies  were  an  exception 
I,  to  the  osuallj  stiff  and  unsociable  habits  of  the 
'  Americans  among  themselves ;  and  the  travel* 
I  lers  could  not  help  receiving  them  as  a  proof  of 

good  win  towards  the  French,  and  of  admira- 

j'  tioa  for  imperial  France  and  the  name  of 

Swenhadj  on  boaid  was  perfectly  acqnainted 
not  cmfj  with  erary  pvticiUar  respecting  the 
prince,  Inii  also  with  every  detail  resp«:tinff 

I    nis  aides-decamp  and  friends  which  possessed 

I'  the  sliKhteKt  aneodotal  or  historic  interest  The 
heavy  labonn  of  the  American  press  on  the 
princely  voyage  commenced  the  very  day  that 

.    the  Jerome  Napol^  cast  anchor  in  New 

j  Tork  roads.  Instead  of  the  beplomed  and  em- 
broidered authorities  who,  in  airr  other  oountrv, 
would  have  come  on  board  to  oner  their  compIi< 

>    ments  and  services,  the  vessel  was  ovemm,  the 

r  instant  it  arrived,  by  a  crowd  of  busy  gentle- 
men, who  set  to  work  to  measure  its  length  and 
breadth,  to  count  the  cannon  and  the  crew,  to 

i  note  the  names  of  the  sailors  and  passengers,  to 
ii^ecrc^ate  everybody  they  could  lay  hands 

'    noon  as  to  Um  ages  of  the  prinee  and  jvincess, 

I  thnt  bdgfat,  the  ccdour  of  their  hair,  their  daily 
ha}^:  not  fc^ettingthe  Duohesse  d'Abrant^s, 

,  who  WB8  tke  special  object  of  marked  cariosity 
and  interest   These  were  agents  of  the  New 

I  Yorii  joom^;  their  numbers  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fiict.  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York  alone  then  are  more  than  six  hundred 

'    daOv  papers. 

From  that  moment,  the  scattered  features 
gleaned  fay  ocular  inspection,  by  direct  ques- 
tions, by  approximation,  by  correspondence 
from  EnTDpe,  relative  to  the  prince  the 
princess,  and  their  suite,  took  definite  form  and 
shape,  after  a  thoosaad  contradictory  changes, 
in  a  compact  and  almost  offidai  body  of  infor- 
nurtum.  It  was  a  half-historical,  half-mythical 
oompilation,  wluch  the  localities  tmversed,  trans- 
■  mitted  from  one  to  the  other.  And  since, 
quickly  as  Uie  puty  travelled,  the  post  and  the 
td^raph  travel  quicker  still,  thrr  invariably 
foonid  every  evening  at  ^eir  niffht's  lodging 
their  invariable  history  nt  the  head  of  the  morn- 
ing ioamals.  At  whatever  landing-ptace  the 
Itorth  Star  touched,  enormous  packets  of  news- 

,    papers  were  throTrn  on  board,  all  containing 


the  stereotyped  article.  They  could  not  lay 
bands  on  a  printed  sheet  without  finding  their 
own  biographies.  American  literature  of  the 
second  order  —  the  journals  principally  —  is 
unequalled  in  its  heaviness,  being  made  up 
of  crude  compilations,  weighty  accumulations 
of  false  or  veritable  facts,  ridiculous  hoaxes, 
childish  declamation,  without  judgment,  wit, 
or  intellect.  Ton  sec  that,  before  all  con- 
sideration^ "copy"  must  be  had  to  fill  the 
twenty  immense  columns  of  microscopic  type 
which  compose  the  journal,  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican pubbc  must  be  served  at  any  price  with 
a  thicK  and  farinaceous  meal,  which  will  fill 
up  a  wide  gap  in  its  stomach,  and  which  it 
can  ruminate  for  many  an  hour  during  weari- 
some evenings,  and  in  the  intervals  of  business 
and  labour. 

Their  threadbare  forms  of  phraseology  become 
amusing  from  their  very  tiresomeness.  They 
serious^  stick  to  figures  of  rlietoric  which  are 
elsewhere  left  to  the  showman  and  the  auc- 
tioneer.   Generally,  the  puff  style  has  the 
ascendant.   No  mere  name  would  sufficiently 
attract  public  attention,  unless  preceded  by  the 
epithet  "  celebrated."  IS..  Sand  wu  never 
mentioned  except  as  the  celebrated  son  of  the 
oelelnated  anthor  of  Oonsuelo.  Rwon,  the  cele-  \ 
brated  captain  of  the  attack  of  the  Malakoff,  i 
was  the  object  of  lively  admiration  and  re-  ! 
spectful  terror,   Bonfils,naving  been  governor  j 
of  Guadaloape,  could  not  help  being  the  cele-  j 
brated  governor  of  the  Antilles,  as  wSl  as  "  the  \ 
POTal  looking  gentleman."   Colonel  Pisani  con-  | 
soled  hunsefi  for  the  obscurity  which  covered  > 
his  own  name,  first  by  the  maxims  which  vaunt  I 
mediocrity,  and  secondly  by  the  facility  of  escap- 
ing the  oppressive  demonstrations  "  with  which 
a  tyranmcal  -and  brutal  popularity  o^a  but-  I 
rounds  its  favourites.'*  j 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  most  \ 
sociable  people  in  the  world,  the  party  were  slow 
in  responding  to  the  advances  made  to  them  from  \ 
all  quarters.   They  thought  it  cleverer  to  laugh  | 
at  everything  strange,  witnout  bestowing  further   I  j 
attention  upon  it.   This  refers  neither  to  the  i  I 
prince  nor  to  Baron  Mercier,   The  prince  was  [  ^ 
the  fondest  of  travelling,  and  the  best  able  | 
to  turn  travelling  to  advantage.    Nothing  ■ 
wearied,  nothm^  discouraged  him ;  nothing  ap-  j 
pcared  to  him  indifferent  or  ridiculous.   For  ! 
nim  the  love  of  information  gave  serious  in-  I 
terest  to  everything  new.   Ttie  baron  is  also  j 
a  true  traveller,  KQOving  neither  fatigue,  ill  . 
humour,  nor  ennui.  ^  Ever  gay,  he  helped  the  I 
prince  in  his  inquiries,  reatung  and  taking 
notes,  wlule  the  genUemen  o(  the  suite 
were  looking  out  Tor  sn1]|jectB  of  laughter, 
and  even  for  pretexts  for  gobig  to  sleep— 
which  the  prince  cdled  "travelling  like  carpet- 
bags." 

Colonel  Ragon  mctwithasingular  adventure. 
From  New  York  tliey  were  closely  followed  by 
a  personage  of  ascetic  and  sombre  mien,  thoagu 
with  a  somewhat  military  air.  On  railways,  in 
hotels,  on  board  the  North  Star,  he  was  con- 
stantly dogging  their  heels.   Evidently,  he  fol- 
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lowed  them;  and  they  ortenremarkedthfiatteii^ 
tire  and  penetrating  look  with  which  his  deep- 
tet  black  eyes  regarded  them,  and  especially  M. 
Bflgon.  "  It  ia  Melmotfa,"  they  told  faitn, "  who 
Ib  trying  to  make  a  bargain  for  your  soul." 
Seripusly,  if  tliey  had  not  been  in  America 
(where  there  are  neither  spies  nor  secret 
a|;ents*),  they  might  have  fancied  that  some 
vigilant  and  protective  administration  had  im- 
posed upon  them  this  singular  travelling  com- 
panion ;  for  he  could  not  be  mistaken  U)T  one 
of  the  agents  of  publicity  who  were  inces- 
santly running  between  iheii  legs,  and  who, 
moreover,  take  no  pains  to  conc^  their  in- 
terested curiosity,  but  who  seized  their  victima 
by  the  arm,  to  luiDand  their  muiies,  surnames, 
quality,  condition,  and  other  biographical  de- 
ttila. 

At  last,  one  fine  day,  in  the  middle  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  mysterious  gentleman  took  a  deci- 
sive step.  As  if  nnafafe  to  keep  his  oppressive 
secret  any  longer,  he  stalked  straight  up  to 
'Bsnon  Mei'cier,  aud  requested  a  moment's  con- 
versation. Then,  introducing^  himself  by  name 
(whicli  is  Irish)  and  title  (maiorinthe  American 
militia),  be  told  him  that  he  bad  everr  reason  to 
believe  M.  Ragou  to  be,  like  himself,  of  Irish 
origin ;  that  he  consequently  could  not  doubt 
tlie  French  cobnel's  sharing  the  sentiments  of 
the  immense  population,  oithe  same  race  and 
the  same  relifi^on  with  himself^  which  is  spread 
over  the  temtor^  of  the  United  States ;  that 
those  sentiments  involved  implacable  hatred  of 
England,  the  spoiler  of  their  common  ancestors, 
the  morUtl  enemy  of  their  unhappy  brethren  who 
still  remain  bound  to  the  soil  m  their  ancient 
eouutry.  Thereupon  the  major  entered  into  the 
most  extraordinaj^  details  respecting  a  vast  and 
mysterious  association  which,  lie  said,  embraced 
the  totality  of  Irish  Americans,  and  whose  object 
is  not  only  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  in  the  New 
World  their  glorious  nationality  exiled  from  the 
Old,  but  also  one  day  to  carry  oack  to  the  land 
of  oppressors  the  evils  with  which  they  have 
crushed  their  victims.  He  asserted  that  tliis 
gigantic  league  is  completely  organised,  that  its 
fiwuicial  and  militaiy  resources  are  quite  ready ; 
that  fifty  thousand  armed  Irishmen,  enrolled  m 
regiments,  only  await  a  signal,  the  occasion  of  a 
war,  and  of  European  support,  to  invade  England, 
and  gratify,  by  setting  fire  to  London,  a  ven- 
geance of  whicn  the  Celtic  race  preserves  in  its 
heart  the  hope  and  the  secret  ever  since  King 
Arthur's  deatli.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
Ragon's  reputation,  and  his  position  in  the 
French  army,  designated  him,  together  with  an 
illustrious  marshtu,  as  one  of  tlie  men  whom 
Ireland  would  remind,  when  the  supreme  struggle 
arrived,  of  their  origin  aud  the  sorrows  of  their 
ancestors! 

A  confidential  communication  like  this  was 
rather  perplexing  for  a  ministn  of  tlie  French 
Emperor.  Whiter  allowance  might  be  made 
for  the  major's  personal  excitement,  his  hopes 
and  his  projects  were  not  the  less  founded  on 


*  Very  donbtfol  indeed. 


the  perfectly  mcontestablehatredwhidi  the  Irish 
Americans  oear  to  England — a  hatred  which 
emigration,  far  from  extinguishing,  has  rendered 
more  lasting  and  terrible.  Tbo  baron  oonld  not 
with  decency  appear  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  reve- 
lation of  a  sort  of  plot,  however  imaginary.  He 
escaped  the  difficulty  by  assuring  the  mysterious 
stranger  that  lie  was  utterly  mistaken  as  to 
Ragon's  nationality;  that  the  Ragom  were 
Frenchmen  and  Burgundians  from  father  to  son ; 
and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  (Ragon's)  having 
any  political  hatred,  either  personal  orinheriteo, 
from  his  ancestors. 

The  major  seemed  completely  upset  by  this 
statemei^  He  hung  aoout  the  pstty  for 
a  little  vhile  longer,  and  then  snddenly  dis- 
appeared at  one  of  the  numerous  stoppaoee 
which  the  steamer  made  on  the  banlcs  oi  toe 
lake. 

On  reading  this,  Air.  Cobden  may  admit  that, 
even  if  the  major  were  not  rai;ing  mad,  aud  even 
if  the  French  have  no  intration  of  troubling  u», 
still  a  little  volunteering  now  and  then  may  be 
indulged  in,  without  committing  a  naUonaTsiB. 


THE  HOKE-WOOD. 

Ahd  liar^s  the  wood  agun  where  X, 
Long  years  ago,  shot  hawk  and  pigeon  ; 

And  yonder,  through  that  clamp  of  beech, 
I  see  the  lake — the  baoot  of  widfteon 

(Th«  bine  sky's  little  looUng-glasi), 
Where  oft  I  swam,  and  oft  I  boated ; 

And  there,  by  yonder  osier  damp, 
The  lily  floats,  u  lilies  floated. 

Still  the  nut-hush  v!de-bnnching  rears 

Its  ipringy  rods,  so  gay  with  tassels, 
Where  the  great  o&k  a  monarch  stands, 

Girt  roond  by  the  young  tnm — his  vassals. 
The  ground  is  purple  still  with  leaves, 

Or  with  green  mossee  velvet  padded, 
In  those  long  ridings  of  the  wood, 

Wh«e  often  on  my  cob  I've  gadded. 

There,  where  the  violets  purple  blow — 

I*v«  roused  the  rabbit  from  the  oopse, 
With  beagles,  beater?,  cries,  and  whoops 

That  shook  the  cones  from  the  fir-tops } 
And  often  down  tho  leaf-strewn  bank 

The  rabbits  that  my  Manton  slew 
Rolled,  and  the  white  fluff  of  their  fur — 

Upon  the  bramble  tendrils  blew. 

And  there,  when  evening  clouds  were  warm. 

And  flashed  the  lake  with  ro«y  red, 
I  paced  with  Kate,  and  fdigfated  troth — 

Dear  Kate!  now  fifteen  aommen  dead. 
She  chided  me  for  wayward  moods; 

I  plucked  tlie  holly  twig  unseen  ; 
Thee  cried,  "  This  leaf  is  rough  with  thorns, 

Tet,  like  my  love,  'tis  ever  green." 

The  blackbird  whistled  in  the  wood, 

And  skirting  it  the  kfne  were  browsing ; 
The  oigbt  was  lowering  dark  and  fast. 

Good  things  of  day  were  slowly  bouaiag  i 
When,  as      pot  her  hand  in  mine, 

I  kissed  her  little  Up  rose, 
And  then  we  walked  and  whi^wied  lorc^ 

And  we  were  happy,  Heaven  knows  1 


I       Bat  let*!  foigetpaitjoya  and  lores 

I  i       I*TB  heard  the  huntonuui's  rmuiDg  bom 

Come  cheerly  ringiDg  tbrongb  these  tnes. 
And  seen  gsj  scarlet  'tween  the  oaks 
Gleam  bravely  forth,  at  on  I  rode 
1^        To  Dinton  coverts,  proud  sad  fond 

II  Of  the  black  mnre  that  I  bestrode. 

'  I        As  when  irind,  rain,  and  snow  blow  by 

Id  fierce  proceasion'a  stormy  harry, 
I         Across  some  soft  blue  peep  of  sky, 
I  Where  little  rippling  white  clonds  scurry, 

The  rainbow  blossoms  green  and  red, 
With  Just  a  ^et  tinge  below, 

iSo  hopes  spring  onea  mors  in  mj  mind, 
As  thiongfa  dead  frosts  tha  Uoesotu  Uow. 

,        Since  I  was  here,  in  torrid  lands 

I'vB  wrestled  with  the  hungry  lion, 
I         Spent  nights  on  rafts,  trod  Alpine  snows, 

And  gnzed  from  Olivet  on  Zton. 
Pve  tfaongtat  of  the  old  wood  in  climes 

Shot  throngfa  with  the  son's  bnming  lancai ; 
I        Tve  dreamt  <rf  it  s  score  of  times 

In  desert  dreams  and  tropic  tnutees. 

I        And  here  I  am  again  retamed, 

Aa  tha  hara  wnmded        the  Ur 

I  Tton  whmca  it  started  at  tha  dawn. — 
!  Odos  more  I  breathe  tha  balmy  air 

II  Of  the  fir  woodlands;  here  I'll  dweiU 
')  Till  the  voice  summon  me  away, 

.  And  the  great  darkness  fall  on  me, 
l|  And  hide  me  from  the  oater  day. 


AN  OLD  COUNTY  TOWN. 

'!      Theu  ate  davs  in  the  late  suuimei  and  early 
I  antuim  vhen,  from  the  extreme  parity  aaa 
j    deaness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  common  shapes 
I'       earth  seem  exalted  and  tranafigared.  The 
j    reposing  sunshine  invests  all  things  with  its  own 
I    gloi7 ;  the  distance  dies  away  into  a  bright 
ethereal  rision ;  even  uear  objects  hare  a  touch 
of  mjstery  and  nnwonted  loveliness ;  and  the 
beaTens,  in  their  blue  immensity,  appear  at  once 
pnfoonder  and  less  fiar.   The  topmost  branches 
and  kaves  of  the  trees  float  in  the  intensely 
laminoos  ur,  like  finest  peneillings  against  the 
sky.   ^e  edges  of  houses  and  solid  bodies  are 
softened,  liqnefied,  rounded,  relieved  of  erery- 
tbing  haish  and  incongmoos  by  the  influence  of 
'   some  presidbg  concora.   We  seem  to  be  gifted 
vitfa  a  new  ityeaight,  and  to  look  into  the  heuts  of 
I    fhings.  Nvmbmeas  beaoties  of  fbrm  and  colour, 
<       contrast  and  sympathy,  which  we  never  per- 
eeive  on  ordinary  oocasions,  untold  themselves,  as 
it  were,  from  some  dondy  wrapping,  and  lie  before 
;  m.   The  ancient  communion  of  man  with  nature 
iarestotediasintheinnocenttimes.  TheHama- 
dryads  come  to  ns  from  the  old  oaks,  and  Pan 
from  the  woody  uplands.   We  do  not  ob»en«  all 
)   this,  for  observation  implies  effort,  will,  and 
conscious  determination.   Wc /eel  it,  by  means 
<   of  an  intuitive  sense.   In  sucli  mooda  of  the 
I    mind,  fostered  by  such  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
\    sphere,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  we  tee  the  har- 
l'   mtwy  of  the  universe.   We  recognise  the  grace 
,    and  fitness  of  the  most  trival  occurrences  and 
wija  of  nature ;  and  find  a  new  delight  even  in 
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the  falling  of  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  or  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  birds  acroes  the  air. 

On  a  day  such  as  this,  though  not  with  all 
these  thoughts  taking  exact  expression  in  their 
minds,  a  party  of  four  entered  the  county 
town  of  Sussex.  A  brief  railway  joomey  had 
led  from  the  modem  refinements  of  jBtighton  to 
the  antiquities  of  Lewes,  and  had  done  so  by  a 
pleasant  route  over  Downs  and  across  tiievauey 
of  the  Ouse,  within  sight  of  ancient  roins^ 
bright  meadows,  and  steep  hills.  Tlie  town  b 
seated  in  a  very  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  is 
ecmneoted  by  the  river  with  the  p(at  of  New- 
haven,  seven  or  eight  miks  distant  on  the 
English  Channel.  That  port,  by  the  way,  seems 
destined  to  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the 
future  than  it  has  done  in  tlie  past.  Its  pro- 
sperity has  of  late  years  steadily  increased.  It 
is  admitted  to  be  the  best  tidal  harbour  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Downs ;  and  a  local  writer 
points  out  that  "  the  great  level  extoiding  from 
it  to  Lewes  might  be  converted  into  one  vast 
basin,  wherein  all  the  royal  navies  of  Europe 
might  safely  ride  at  anchor/*  thus  fulfilling  the 
destiny  which  some  have  marked  out  for  Lewes, 
of  becoming  "the  Liverpool  of  the  South." 
But  with  these  speculations  we  have  nothing  to 
do  beyond  thus  briefly  recording  them. 

We  make  our  way  up  from  the  rulway  station, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  suburb  of  the  town.  The 
.  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  is  soon  manifest. 
.  Here  is  a  road  overloc^inga  breadth  of  basking 
meadow-land  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
bordered  by  a  great  bank  embowered  in  noble 
old  trees,  where  the  pathway  glimmers  obscurely 
through  the  leaves  far  above  tiie  heads  of  those 
who  walk  nr  drive  akmg  the  road,  and  where 
fragments  of  the  auaent  town  wall  areyet  to  be 
seen.  This  bank  is  the  first  terrace  of  the  up. 
lands  on  which  Lewes  is  built;  and  h^her  still, 
out  of  sight  among  the  trees,  is  the  High- 
street.  Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  foliage,  we  are  some- 
times puzzled  to  say  how  the  snug  villas  and 
cottages  are  approached  which  we  see  starting 
out  everv  here  and  there  from  woody  knolls  and 
slopes ;  out  all  is  so  quaint  and  pretty  that  we 
are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Here,  to 
our  right,  is  a  narrow  laue,  with  red-tiled  roofs 
and  red-brick  pavement,  so  steep  that  we  Iiave 
to  pause  occasionally  and  take  oreath,  thoudt 
down  this  prem>itous  thoroughfare  Qeorge  the 
Fourth,  when  ^inoe  of  WalM,  drove  a  carriafe 
and  four,  in  order  to  avoid  a  longer  and  saKr 
route.  Here  are  other  abrupt  and  narrow  paths, 
winding  between  old  garden  walls  of  fiint,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  grass.  Here  are  the 
broad  warm  •tinted  comu>rtable  old  country 
houses,  to  which  we  turn  with  an  instinctive 
fondness,  as  to  something  peaceful  and  seduc- 
tive. And  here  at  last  is  the  High-street,  with 
very  large  roofs  and  very  little  shop-fronts,  a 
very  irregular  outline,  a  very  prevalent  hue  of 
glowing  red  and  brown  and  creamy  white,  aud  a 
very  general  appearance  of  being  cosily  asleep  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  with  no  intention  whatever  of 
waking  in  a  hurry.  Indeed,  wh;  should  it  awakeP 
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The  Assizes  are  not  "on"  just  nov ;  it  is  not  a 
market^dwr  nor  &  finr-dsT;  tbe  independent 
cleotoTB  (U  Levn  an  under  no  present  veces- 
eitj  of  dnosiog  any  am  to  leprMent  tiiem  in 
parlianient;  there  are  no  nuxs  at  the  race- 
course, vliich  has  now  fatlen  into  a  state  of 
deCBjr,  Uioof^  in  the  time  of  Oeoi^  the  Gentle- 
man  U  made  a  neat  Sgare  in  the  annals  of  the 
turf;  and,  if  the  dtizens  are  given  to  Tolan- 
teerin^,  this  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  morn- 
ings on  vhich  they  turn  out  for  martial  exer- 
cises. There  is  nothing  going  forward  of  a 
nature  to  rouse  a  solid  old  country  borqagh  from 
comfortable  lethai^;  so  it  dreams  on  undis- 
turbed. Yes,  there  is  something,  after  all — a 
flower-show  in  the  grounds  (rftbe  Pii<n7  ruins. 
But  that  is  &  Uttle  wa;  oat  of  the  town,  and 
does  not  tronUe  its  repose. 

The  Leweaiaas  are  w  from  a  frhrokms  people. 
We  have  juat  seen  bow  the  onoe  famoos  races 
hare  declined  to  the  brink  of  exaction ;  and 
a  local  historian  proudly  tells  jus  that  "the  in- 
haUtants  of  Lewes  are  too  commeroial  in  their 
pnrsoita  (and,  shall  we  add,  too  intellectual  in 
their  characterP)  to  need  the  excitement  of  public 
amusements."  Acoordinglj,  a  theatre  which 
formerljr  existed  has  been  transformed  into  a 
mechanics'  institute.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is 
hardly  snrMising  in  a  country  town  buried 
amongst  hillB~-a  town  where  relics  of  the  past 
meet  jxm  at  every  torn ;  where  a  house  is  pointed 
out  at  which  Anne  of  Cleves  is  sud  to  have 
resided  after  her  repudiation  by  Heniy  the 
Eighth ;  where  uiotber  bears  the  date  1677  on 
its  porch,  cut  in  figures  that  are  nnraiatakably 
those  of  the  period ;  where  jfet  another,  at  tbe 
comer  of  an  alley  (a  dwelling  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Paine,  the  free-thinker),  has 
the  angle  of  its  overhanging  upper  story  snp- 
ported  by  a  grotesque  crouching  fignre  in 
timber,  which  most  have  been  wrought  and 
placed  there  in  the  days  when  men  built 
nouses  after  some  pattern  in  their  dreams; 
where  there  is  an  inn  with  an  ancient  vaulted 
cellar,  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
town,  the  Protestant  heretics  of  the  reign 
of  Qoeen  Mary  were  imprisoned  previous  to 
being  burnt  at  a  stake  in  front  of  the  building ; 
where  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  Priorr  adcwn  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  the  batterea  towen  of 
a  Norman  castle  dominate  the  High-^tinet. 

Both  the  Priory  and  the  castle  owe  their 
origin  to  the  same  person  —  William  de 
Warenne,  one  of  the  Norman  Conqueror's  com- 
panions at  Hastings,  and  Gundred  or  Gundrada, 
his  wife,  a  daught«§  of  the  soldier-kin^.  De 
Warenne  was  an  earl,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
his  loyal  master,  who  bestowed  on  him  immense 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Sunwr,  Nor- 
folk, Safiblk,  Essex,  and  Yorkshire.  Lewes 
was  even  at  that  time  a  walled  town  of 
some  importa  ■ce,  and  in  the  rcigu  of  Saxon 
Athelstan  had  possessed  two  mints,  while 
Hastugs  and  Cbiohester  oould  only  boast  of  one 
each.  In  the  later  days  of  Edward  tbe  Con- 
fessor, according  to  Domesday  Book,  some 
curious  and  not  yvtj  reputaUe  customs  prevuled 


in  the  boroojjh.  Tbe  purobaaer  of  a  man  (those 
being  times  m  lAieh  serranta  wen  tiie  property 
of  their  lor^)  fonrgenoe  to  tbe  m^or, 
who  thus  had  an  iuteRst  m  the  alare  trade  of 
the  period.  A  mnrderer  might  escwe  pnnish- 
ment  by  the  payment  of  aeven  shiUingB  and 
fourpence;  while,  in  the  case  of  those  trans- 
gressions which  now  bring  the  perpetrators 
into  Sir  Cresswell  Gresswell's  court,  the  dsr 
magea  were  assessed  at  eight  shillings  and 
fourpence,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  about 
the  matter.  Li  these  and  other  instances,  the 
king  and  the  feudal  lord  shared  the  profits,  in 
the  proportion,  respectively,  of  two-thirds  and 
one-third.  Whether  William  de  Warenne  did 
anything  towards  reforming  these  customs  does 
not  appear.  Fudblj  not,  lor  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  roufdi  violmt  soldier,  who  probably 
cared  for  nothing  nune  than  "gettii^  on  in  tlie 
world,"  after  tna  fkkdiiai  of  t£e  eleventh  cen- 
tury. He  died  rery  much  out  of  favour  with 
the  Church,  two-and-twenty  yrars  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  that  is  to  say,  in  108S.  The  monks  of 
Ely  accused  him  seizing  some  of  their  lands, 
and  they  reported  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
earl's  death,  the  abbot,  while  Inng  in  bed,  heard 
the  soul  of  de  Waname  shrieking  for  mercy  as 
it  was  borne  tiirough  the  air  by  Satan.  Gun- 
drada was  a  very  different  person.  She  appears 
to  have  been  as  pious  as  the  most  exacting 
abbot  conld  require,  and  was  doubtless  the  chief 
agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Priory,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras :  a  Phrygian  be- 
headed at  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Diocusian,  for 
refusing  to  i^nre  Christian!^.  The  endow- 
ments wen  monifioent,  and  the  monks  seem  to 
have  lived  in  right  jovial  style  in  the  midst  of 
tbeir  manm,  grumes,  fisheries,  meadows,  and 
woods,  the  description  of  which  carries  one's 
thoughts,  in  the  glowing  language  of  Pope, 

To  bapp7  conventB,  buried  deep  in  vinet, 
Where  shiiaber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines. 

For,  as  no  small  quantitr  of  wine  was  made  in 
England  in  those  days,  the  comfortable  recluses 
may  have  had  a  vineyard  about  their  precincts, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contraij. 

Man^  noble  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
buried  in  the  cbnroh  and  chapter-bouse,  in  ex- 
chai^  for  which  favonr  they  left  ^fts  of  land 
and  money  to  the  Frioiy ;  and  in  this  way  the 
monlu  increased  in  prosperity  as  tiie  centories 
wore  on,  until  the  storm  of  tbe  Reformation 
burst  over  the  land.  In  the  year  1S37,  the 
existing  prior  surrendered  tiie  Mtablisbment 
into  the  hands  of  Henrv,  whose  Tiear-Oeneral, 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  (a  man  in  many  re- 
spects very  like  his  still  greater  namesake  of 
a  century  later),  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  effect 
the  demolition  of  the  magnificent  abbey.  Hie 
agent  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  zeal ;  for  he 
soon  reduced  the  stately  edifice  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  All  that  can  now  be  seen  of  the 
Priory  consists  of  a  few  scattered  blocks  of  mas- 
sive masonry,  draped  in  ivy,  weeds,  and  grasses ; 
a  subterranean  apartment ;  and  a  mound  of  earth, 
with  a  spiral  pathwt^  leading  to  the  anmmit^  on 
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«1ud^  it  is  supposed,  the  monks  of  old  zepre- 
lentfld  their  miracle  p)a^  oa  the  subject  of  the 
Cncifixion  and  Ins  tremeadoas  religious  event-s. 
Seveml  of  the  oouventual  buildings,  however, 
vexenotdeBtiofed  at  the  timeof  theneformation, 
bat  wm  tamed urtoprirate  dwellings  for noUe- 
hho.  Oh  of  JmA  C&omwell'B  eons  (married  to 
aawterof  Iddy  JsneSeyrooor)  lived  there;  and 
hter  ia  tiM  oraton  the  Priory  became  the  pro- 
pertj  Thomas  &ckTille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  one 
of  the  best  of  onr  earlj  poets,  and  a  writer 
who,  to  some  extent,  asticipBted  the  style  of 
^leaser.  All  these  boildii^  hare  now  perished 
witli  the  lapse  of  ages ;  thoiuih  as  late  as  the  pre- 
sent eeatory  the  Tast  pigeon-boose  of  the  ancient 
monasterymatntained  its  ground — a  pigeon-house 
I  aa  big  as  a  churidi,  built  in  the  form  oi  a  oros^ 
I     and  capable  of  acoommodating  three  thonsand 

two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cooing  lodgers ! 
"       The  railway  now  runs  through  the  Priory 
I    monds,  interaectiug  the  ruins,  which  border 
oosely  aa  the  iron  road ;  imd  in  making  the  ex- 
cavations in  1845  some  reiy  interesting  remains 
I    were  discorered.    Fortioiu  of  the  cbapter- 
honse,  the  refectory,  and  other  edifices,  were 
;    brongbt  to  light;  together  with  numerous 
I'   sk^tona  and  relics,  a  jar  containing  human 
|,    viscera  preserved  in  brine,  and  two  coffers  en- 

I  cloung  the  bones  of  William  de  Warenne  and 

I I  Gnndnula.  Hiese  coffers  were  less  than  three 
1 1  feet  in  length ;  but  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower, 
I     acting  on  bdialf  of  the  British  Archieological 

Association,  had  the  bones  examined  by  com- 
I  petent  medical  gentlemen,  wlio  infer  horn  them 
'  j  that  the  eail  most  have  been  upwards  of  six 
'  I    feet  high,  and  the  countess  from  fire  feet  seven 

to  fire  feet  eight :  a  goodly  cou^.   The  ez- 

Bluation  of  the  diaorepanOT  gtm  l^^  Mr. 

jjower  is,  that,  on  the  zebuilding  <tf  the  abbey, 
'I  neariy  two  centnriea  after  Uie  death  of  the 
h  wamor  and  bis  lady,  the  sketetona  were  re- 
'I  Htored*  and  the  bones  placed  in  two  leaden 
I  diests,  for  reintmnent  m  the  chapter-house. 
''  Tbe  tomb  of  Gundrada — apparently  made  at 
I    the  Ume  the  skeletons  were  transferred,  in  the 

I  tiiirteenth  c^toij — may  be  seen  in  the  church 
'    of  Sonthover,  a  suburb  of  Lewes.   It  was  pre- 

I I  served  at  the  Reformation  by  a  gentleman  who 
h  thou^t  it  would  do  for  his  own  tomb;  and  it 
''  served  that  office  until  the  year  1775,  when  it 
1 1  was  placed  in  Sonthover  church.  And  now, 
,   after  a  long  divorce,  the  remains  of  the  daughter 

of  Williaffl  the  Ccmqueror  repose  once  more  in 
,|  the  costbr  sepnhthre  wrought  Im  them  by  the 
'  uonks  <H  Lewea  PrioiT. 
]>      The  castle  has  farea  better  than  tbe  Priory. 
'  We  turn  off  from  the  High-street,  northward, 
ll  and,  passing  under  a  battlemented  gatehouse 
(referred  by  antiquarians  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
I,   tnrf,  though  somewhat  modernised  at  a  later 
j   period),  and  through  tbe  original  Norman  gate- 
I   way,  shortly  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
I   ateep  mound  on  whicli  the  ancient  Keep  is 
'  erected.   Tbe  main  building  originally  consisted 
<tf  fimr  towers,  of  which  only  two  are  preserved ; 
and  the  Keep  is  one  of  these.   We  ascend  tbe 
zoBg^  wooden  stairs  that  have  been  erected 


a^rainst  tbe  side  of  tbe  elevation,  moving  under 
the  boughs  of  trees  that  grow  freshly  out  of 
the  craggy  mound.    It  is  rather  a  loi^  way  up, 
but  the  wind  comes  pleasantly  in  onr  ^ces  from 
the  out-lying  Downs  and  woodlands,  and  the 
vital  birds  are  gaj  and  loud  in  tbe  diy  ancient 
places.    And  now  ve  are  stopped  by  a  low 
wicket,  at  tiie  aide  of  which  is  an  announceaent  { 
to  the  effieot  that,  if  wo  deure  to  pursue  onr  , 
researches,  we  must  summon  the  warder  || 
ringing  a  bell,  when,  for  the  trifle  of  sixpence  ' 
each,  we  may  enter  the  tower,  and  examue  it  | 
from  basement  to  leads.   All  is  so  old  and  chi-  i 
valrous  that  we  feel  as  if  the  bell  ought  to  be  a  I 
claricm,  which  we,  like  so  many  giant-killing  ,. 
Jacks,  would  valorously  sound,  and  as  if  the  | 
warder,  instead  of  being  a  pleasant-mannered  ii 
civilian  of  the  mneteentb  century,  should  pre-  j  I 
sent  himself  in  breastplate  and  morion,  grim  .1 
and  defiant.   However,  we  pay  the  fee,  step  I 
throngh  the  wicket,  and,  turning  once  again,   j ! 
see  the  grey  towers  rising  serene  and  still  from   i  i 
the  einmlar  lawn  of  bn^t  greon  turf  which  , 
lies  at  their  base.  Trees  ate  there,  and  flowers,  I 
contrasting  in  their  youth  and  florid  beauty  | 
wiUt  tbe  mouldering  antiquity  that  overshadows  : 
them ;  and  silence  la  there,  broken  only  bv  the   1 1 
rustle  of  ^en  or  of  falling  leaves,  and  the  .j 
movements  and  voices  of  the  oirds  which  haunt  ' ' 
the  ivy  on  the  <M  roogfa  walls ;  and  the  winds  | 
are  there,  and  tbe  broad  autumn  sunlight;  and 
below  us,  spreading  far  into  the  distance,  lies  j 
tbe  &ir  English  prospect,  still  golden-brown 
in  parts  with  tbe  ungathered  harvest.    "  When  | 
you  have  reached  the  leads  of  the  Keep,"  says 
tbe  warder,  "you  will  aekunrtedgo  that  you 
are  in  a  little  Paradise." 

We  enter  Uu  tower;  imss  op  the  nucnnr 
winding  stain  from  one  tiny  round  room  to 
another,  gjancxng  by  the  way  at  the  oollectitm 
of  Britiflh,  Bunan,  and  medinval  relics  made 
by  the  Sussex  Archoolt^cal  Societv,  in  whose 
custody  the  ruins  are  placed;  ana  at  length 
emeive  on  the  flat  roof^  from  tbe  battlements  of 
which  we  may  look  over  the  town,  and  across 
the  neighbooring  lands.  Immediately  below, 
tbe  eye  runs  along  the  ruined  walls  and  the 
mound  on  which  tliey  stand;  sees  the  ja^ed 
stoneworic,  and  the  muffling  ivy,  and  the  nesthng 
trees,  and  the  sudden  flights  of  the  birds  from 
out  their  leafy  coverts— the  kindly  mingling  of 
human  art  in  its  decav  with  the  endurinff  life  of 
nature.  To  tbe  nortn,  extends  the  rich  inland 
country— hill  and  dal^  woodland  and  meadow- 
land — tilt  famous  Weald  of  Sussex,  uniting 
with  that  of  Surrey.  Tq^the  south,  the 
suburb  of  Sonthover,  the  ruins  of  the  Friory, 
fields  and  trees,  green  ridges  of  the  Downs, 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  sea  and  the  port  of 
Newbaven.  To  tbe  east,  the  larger  part  of  the 
town  stretches  in  a  labyrinth  of  red  roofs  to- 
wards  the  Ouse,  which  winds  and  f^des  and 
glitters  through  the  whole  panorama ;  and  be- 
yond the  river  rise  Gliffe  Hill,  Mount  Caburn, 
and  Firie  Beacon— the  last  named  attaining  an 
elevation  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
l^iaally,  to  the  west,  towers  Mount  Hany,  of 
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which  EofUsh  historr  has  someUimg  to  tell  us. 
For,  oil  that  grassy  slope,  in  the  year  1264,  the 
coarederated  oarous,  under  Simon  de  Moutfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  gave  battle  to  the  weak  Kii^ 
Henry  the  Third,  who,  by  his  exactions  and  his 
despotic  conduct,  had  driven  a  large  part  of  his 
subjects  into  armed  rebellion.  The  battle,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  middle 
ages,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  monarch,  who, 
Ming  driven  with  bis  forces  into  the  town,  toot 
refuge  in  the  Priory,  to  which  the  insurgents 
endeavoured  to  set  fixe.  la  the  town  itself,,  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  great  ferocity.  The 
castle  was  furiously  attadted  by  the  barons  j  but 
the  besieged  runed  upon  tlieir  anulants  bnraiag 
missiles,  supposed  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
Greek  fire,  and  beat  them  off.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, '*  Harry  of  Winchester"  (who  is  thought 
to  have  given  his  name  to  the  mount  where  he 
was  worsted)  was  obliged  to  do  as  the  barons 
bade  him;  and  the  parliamentary  system  of 
English  government  was  more  firinly  established 
in  consequence.  But  the  boon  was  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  many  thousand  lives ;  and  when 
the  railway  workmen,  in  1845,  were  exca- 
vating the  Priory  grounds,  they  broke  into  a 
chamel  pit,  from  which  they  took  out  thirteen 
waggon-bads  of  crushed  and  mangled  bones. 
These  remains  were  doubtless  those  of  men  who 
had  perished  in  the  great  fight  of  1364 ;  and, 
though  nearly  wx  hundred  years  had  passed,  the 
effluviiun  was  still  so  horrible,  that  the  "  narvies" 
ran  away  from  the  spot  in  mortal  loathing. 

We  are  looking  out  on  the  sunny  landscape 
from  the  hot  leads,  thinking  of  these  tilings,  and 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  pastoral  tran- 
quillity which  has  succeeded  all  that  rage  and 
tumult  of  battle,  when  a  sudden  rush  shakes  the 
air.  Have  the  ghosts  of  the  old  warriors  risen, 
and  are  they  charging  down  the  declivities  of 
Mount  Harry,  as  they  charged  in  life?  No; 
this  is  a  sound  essentially  of  our  own  times. 
The  railway  is  close  at  hand,  passing  by  means 
o{  a  tunnel  under  the  Tery  fonodatious  of  the 
Keep.  Now,  we  see  the  train  plunge  into  its 
subterranean  Tault  J  now,  it  is  deep  down  beneath 
the  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  ;  now,  it 
emerges  on  the  other  side.  Tlie  old  walls 
tremble  with  the  swift  and  fiery  strength  of  this 
nineteenth-century  wonder  tliat  shoots  below 
their  base,  and  is  so  swiftly  gone ;  but  the  Nor- 
man architects  piled  their  masonry  as  Nature 
piles  her  rocks,  and  the  Keep  still  holds  its  own 
against  all  comers.  And  there  is  another  modem 
sound  bumming  in  our  ears  all  this  while.  Away 
in  the  town  beneath,  some  wandering  minstrel 
is  grinding  a  hand-orgaii ;  and  yet,  for  on  organ, 
it  may  be  called  an  antiquity.  It  has  doubtless 
done  its  duty  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  is 
now  playing  to  the  men  of  Lewes  the  popular 
melodies  oiaix  or  seven  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  rubbings  from  old  brasses  in  the 
rooms  of  the  tower  are  several  containing  the 
knightly  effigies  of  members  of  the  Shellev 
famdy,  ancestors  of  the  poet;  and,  coming  back 
again  to  the  High-street  after  leaving  the  castle, 
we  see  the  same  name  over  the  door  of  a  baker's 


shop.  Strange  meeting  of  the  chiTalroiu,  tiie 
poetical,  aiKT  the  truling,  on  the  common 
ground  of  one  illustrious  namel  The  stock 
IS  as  anoieut  in  Sussex  as  ibe  trees  and 
the  bills,  and  the  name  is  to  be  found  in 
other  places  about  this  very  neighbourhood 
of  Lewes.  There  was  a  Shelley  who  went  to 
the  Crusades,  and  who  bore  three  golden  shells 
on  the  family  coat-of-arms,  where  they  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day.  Perhaps  the  blood  of  that 
religious  warrior  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  peace- 
ful maker  of  daily  bread  for  himself  and  others ; 
and  assuredly,  if  genealogy  be  not  a  vain  science, 
it  quivered  in  uie  heart  of  him  who  may  be 
called  the  crusader  of  modem  free-thinkiiig. 
Old  castles  and  new  railways — crusaders  and 
audacious  poets — here  is  matter  enough  for 
thought  as  we  wend  our  way  towards  the  sta- 
tion, and  leave  the  ancient  borough  behind  ns 
like  a  dream  that  is  dreamt. 


WHAT'S  THE  USB  01  THATP 

Lei  me  introduce  yon  to  Monsieur  the  C)ai- 
fonnier  of  Paris.  Let  me  empty  into  your  lap 
the  rafnnan's  basket.  Waste  not,  want  not.  These 
bits  of  cotton  and  linen  rag  shall  be  transfoftned 
into  Cloiinda's  scented  billet-doux.  When  Cory- 
don  has  carried  her  despatch  of  love  about  for  a 
few  weeks  in  his  left-hand  waistcoat-pocket, 
crumpled  it,  fingered  it,  and  at  last.,  Phillis  being 
in  the  ascendant,  tears  it  up  and  fiings  it  out  into 
the  mud,  out  of  the  mud  its  fragments  shall  be 
rescued  to  appear  again  as  part  of  a  doll's  head 
or  a  papier-mache  work-box.  Here  are  shreds 
of  doth  rag  iu  the  ragman's  collection.  They 
will  not  mi^e  writing-paper,  but  they  will  help 
to  make  flock  papers  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  the 
scarlet  shreds  can  have  their  dye  soaked  out  of 
them  and  used  again,  say  for  the  colouring  of 
chessmen,  while  as  for  those  chessmen, 
are  to  be  made  from  the  kitchen  bones  that 
bare  been  tossed  out  among  the  waste  of  a 
household.  Or  the  bones  may  yield  their  oil, 
or  they  may  make  glue,  or  they  may  re-appear 
upon  the  dumer-table  in  the  form  of  jelly  made 
of  patent  gelatine ;  or,  burnt  into  ivory  bhick, 
they  may  come  into  the  scullery  as  blacking,  or, 
perhaps,  serve  towards  ttie  refinement  of  our 
best  hmijKSugar.  Or  they  may  be  ground  for 
use  iu  fertilising  the  soil,  or  they  may  yield  phos- 
pbonis  for  our  luoifer-mBtohea,  or  they  may  so 
re-introdnoe  themselves  into  the  house  that  they 
shall  be  daintily  in  crystal  and  ailycr  and 
shall  get  through  the  nose  of  Clwinda  to  het 
shaken  nerves,  for  their  support  when  she  first 
hears  the  perfidy  of  Corydon.  Li  the  name  of 
rags  and  bones,  then,  let  us  lift  our  hats  when  we 
pass  by  a  rubbish-heap.  Do  we  grieve  when  we  see 
rags  f  Why,  there  are  not  rags  enough  in  this  too 
happy  country.  We  have  to  import  every  year 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them. 

Bid  your  cook  ever  throw  into  the  dost-bole  a 
stale  crust  F  Do  your  ohildren  scorn  dry  scn^ 
of  bread?  King  Urn  bell,  have  them  all  in,  and 
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tell  them  this  trae  story :  Occe  upon  a  time  there 
■   was  an  old  soldier,  and  he  is  alive  yet,  named 
ChapeUier.   Discharged  and  poor  he  had  made 
it  his  business  to  live  by  what  he  could  find  in 
I  the  gutters  of  the  streets  of  Paris, — horse-shoe 
nails,  on  lucky  days  perhaps  even  a  horse-shoe — 
iron,  toughened  by  much  tramping,  dear  to  the 
I  gnmnaker— poor  scraps  that,  vith  help  from  odd 
1  street  jobs  in  opening  oanis^  doors  and  so  forth, 
I  enabled  him  to  support  life.  But  he  sought  ad- 
Tanoement,  and  sowed  from  this  calling  into  the 
j  service  of  a  wholesale  obiffbmiier,  whose  baskets 
I  be  sorted,  and  in  whose  warehonae  lie  amused 
the  stores,  till  he  feU  stok,  overpowered  by  the 
I  smell  of  the  articles  in  which  his  master  traded, 
!  and  went  into  hospital.   When  he  came  out  he 
Idred  himself  to  a  poultry  merchant  and  earned 
forty  sous  a  diqr  by  filling  his  own  month  with 
I  peas  and  then  patting  them  out  of  his  mouth 
down  the  young  pigeons'  throats  to  fatten 
j  tiiem  suddenly.    But  while  here  he  reflected 
I  on  the  &ct  that  a  poultry  merchant  could  not 
I  get  full  price  for  his  birds  unless  they  were 
I  sold  fresh  killed  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
'  However  sweet  a  bird  might  be  'to  the  nose, 
'  every  cook  saw  at  a  glance  whether  it  was  fresh 
I  killed.   How  was  that  ?  be  inquired.   Oh,  that 
'  is  because  the  feet  that  are  brilliant  and  black  on 
the  first  day  become  greyer  and  duller  every  day 
afterwards.  The  wise  ChapeUier  having  reflected 
on  this  matter,  made  experiments,  and  invented  a 
I  Tarnish  that  should  keep  the  birds'  legs  brilliuit 
!  and  black  for  many  days.   There  was  a  stir  in 
the  poultry  trade.    Glorious  was  the  invention, 
and  Ghapejlier,  who  kept  his  secret,  went  about 
painting  the  feet  of  the  poultry  for  a  fee  of 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  dpon  all  sales  c£ 
I  second  day's  stock.  80  he  made  money,  but  it 
was  aa  an  itinerant  piofinBOT.  His  doiie  was 
to  be  head  of  an  estabtishment.  He  retired, 
tiwrefore,  from  the  claw-painting  fansinesa,  having 
sold  his  secret  and  hia  onnexion  m  helxadefor 
forty  pounds  to  a  friend  who  has  sinoe  made  a 
fortune  by  it. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Would  his  old  master 
j  the  chiffonnier  take  him  into  partnership  f  He 
I  would  go  and  ask.  He  went  and  asked.  Not 
I  without  a  premium  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
I  ChapeUier  could  not  afford  that ;  but,  while  he 
was  in  the  warehouse  he  was  struck  by  the  great 

I  munber  of  unsaleable  pieces  of  waste  bread 
I,  brought  in  the  baskets  of  the  rubbish  hunters. 
I]  Here  was  an  idea — this  is  the  lesson  for  you, 

I I  ODok,  and  for  you,  children — and  this  great  man 
I  went  out  and  bought  a  donkey  and  a  cart,  and 
:  having  hired  a  laige  room,  went  with  his  donkey- 
cart  to  all  the  cooks  of  schools  and  coUeges  and 

.  large  establishments,  to  propose  purchase  from 
them  of  aU  the  stale  scraps  of  bread  they  had  been 
used  to  throw  into  the  street.  They  cordially 
I  hailed  the  idea  of  a  new  perquisite.  Cbapellier 
:  then  haigained  with  the  scuUions  of  eating- 
!  bouses,  and  wiih  aU  the  chief  cooks  of  the  city, 
'  that  he  might  hare  the  dry  crusts  and  scrap, 
<   destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  street ;  he  also 


contracted  with  the  scavengers  for  aU  the  bread 
they  found,  nevertheless,  in  the  dust-holes  and 
gutters.  Having  secured  bis  monopoly,  this 
laudable  person  took  his  stand  one  morning  in 
the  middle  of  the  chief  market  of  Paris  with  a 
large  placard  on  his  hat,  inscribed,  "Bread  crusts 
for  sale,"  The  Parisian  keeps  rabbits,  and  the 
rabbits  require  bread  as  w4t  as  cabbage;  the 
chickens  fed  fotmarket,  also  require  bread-crumbs. 
JAuay  domestic  pets  the  wealthy  are  in  Paris 
denied  meat  under  the  idea  that  it  makes  them 
smeU  unpleasantly,  and  so,  from  one  aonroe  and 
another,  came  a  luge  deinand  for  bnad-omsts, 
sold  at  threepence  a  basketful.  In  four  months 
he  had  three  horses  and  three  waggons  at  work. 
In  a  few  years,  he  sold  his  business  and  retired 
with  a  competence. 

But  it  was  only  to  come  back  in  a  month  or 
two.  A  refinement  on  his  old  idea  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  rest  until  he  worked  it 
out.  He  had  seen  enough  of  cooks  and  sausage- 
makers  to  observe  the  value  of  bread-crumbs  for 
strewing  over  cutlets,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Bread-crumbs  made  of  stale  bread  pounded  and 
grated  fetched  fourpence  per  even  quart.  He 
would  turn  his  stale  bread  into  bread-crumbs,  and 
seU  that  at  threepence  the  heaped  quart.  It 
was  rather  hard,  to  be  sure,  on  his  successor,  who 
was  ruined  in  the  trade  he  had  bought.  But 
what  was  to  be  said?  Bread-oruml^  are  not 
crusts,  and  ChapelUer  was  a  great  creature.  As 
manufacturer  of  bread-crumbs,  then,  a  mighty 
trade  was  driven.  But  the  bread  of  which  the 
crumbs  were  made  was,  some  good  and  some 
bad.  It  would  not  pay  to  separate  good  from 
bad,  W  it  would  pay  to  estabUsh  ovens,  and  seU 
the  crusts  baked  in  lamp  or  grated  for  t^eose  of 
cooks  as  "  crofltes  an  pot.**  Except  at  the  best 
houses,  these  preserved  scraps  now  find  their 
way  into  almost  every  Parisian's  dish.  The 
burnt  bits  and  scrapings  are  pounded  and  sifted 
to  be  sold  to  the  perfumers,  who  wiU  make  tiiem 
into  tooth-powder.  And  thus  the  P^  Cha-- 
pdUer  ma^  his  fortune.  Nov,  my  good  (or 
bad,  as  the  case  may  be)  cook,  and  my  dear  chU- 
dren,  you  observe  l^iat  a  large  fortune  is  to  be 
made  by  dry  crusts  and  mouldy  scraps  of  bread. 
And  yet  you  throw  them  aw^  I 

Another  ingenious  Frenchmen  latdy  founded 
an  establishment  at  La  YiUette  for  the  revi- 
vification of  coffee-grounds,  which,  after  mix- 
ture with  pure  coffee  and  other  substances,  were 
sold  again  as  the  fresh  article,  and  having  been 
used  were  yet  again  bought  and  revivifi^ 
Then,  as  to  tea.  In  France  they  prefer  wine 
to  tea,  but  what  will  they  do  hereafter?  Last 
November,  M.  Perrie,  the  librarian  of  the  town 
of  Cahors,  who  is  something  of  a  botanist, 
wrote  to  the  Emperor,  "  Sire :  Napoleon  I. 
endowed  France  with  an  indigenous  sugar ; 
your  Majesty  may  now  endow  the  couutiy 
with  an  indigenous  tea."  Two  days  after- 
wards, an  officer  of  the  household  invited  M. 
Perrie  to  call  on  him,  and  took  him  to  the 
ministry  of  Agriculture.  A  committee  of  exa- 
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mination  was  appointed,  to  whom  H.  Perrie 
submitted  a  packet  of  liis  dried  wild  herbs.  After 
Bevera]  mouths  of  investigation  the  oommittee 
reported,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
lately  informed  M.  Perrie,  that  besides  having 
the  taste,  smell,  and  colour  of  the  best  China 
teas,  his  new  infusion  is  tonic  and  slightl/ 
astringent.  The  grand  question  of  price  was  all 
that  required  to  be  elucidated.  To  this  the 
botanist  replied,  that  his  plant  was  a  common 
weed,  and  even  if  cnltirated  oould  be  produced 
for  abont  twopence  a  pound,  one  pound  yielding 
five  hundred  cups.  Will  this  induce  the  French 
to  become  tea-drinkeors  P  Mr.  Simmonds,  in 
his  excellent  work  abont  Waste  Products 
and  Undeveloped  Substances,  gives  a  list  of 
as  many  as  ninety -eight  pluits  fumishiiig 
in  different  countries  infusions  that  are  used 
as  Eubatitntes  for  tea.  Strawbeny-kaves  ^ed 
in  the  sun  or  on  hot  plates,  with  or  witfaoat  a 
dash  of  Uack-cuirant  leaf  added  to  represent  an 
BTomatio  green,  make,  it  is  said,  no  bad  inutation 

a  China  tei^  and  least  a  more  agreeable  and 
lefre^iing  inftuion  than  the  dieap  tea  usually 
sold  to  the  poor.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  when  we  are  next  troubled  with  potato 
famine,  we  may  eat  the  dahlia  roots.  I^ob  raw 
dahlia  root  is  bitter  like  the  raw  potato,  but 
like  the  potato  when  properly  boiled  it  becomes 
mild  and  mealy.  There  oertainly  would  be  a 
trifling  difference  at  present  between  the  cost  of 
a  dish  of  boiled  potatoes  and  that  of  a  dish  of 
boiled  dahlia  roots,  but  cultivation  of  the  dahlia 
might  alter  that ;  and  think  of  the  gorgeousness 
of  Tipperary  landscape  when  the  potato  has 
been  supeneded,  and  the  dahlia  fields  are  all  in 
blossom !  It  is  worth  an  artist's  while  never  to 
eat  potatoes,  but  teach  his  cook  to  boil  a  dahlia 
root  to  perfection,  and  never  admit  to  his  table 
any  other  than  this  sort  of  new  potato  until  our 
own  landscapes  become  gor^us  in  autumn  with 
plum-ooloured  and  claret-coloured  fields. 
.  An  immense  number  of  German  cigars  are 
made  of  beet  and  tumip-leaves.  When  the  cook 
of  the  future  shall  have  peeled  her  dahlias,  and 
proceeded  to  cut  the  tops  from  her  turnips  (if 
turnips  be  not  then  supersededX  the  inteihgent 
boy  in  buttons  will  readily  perceive  how,  by  the 
help  of  a  frying-pan,  he  can  become  the  maker  of 
his  own  cigars.  He  will  not  throw  those  tuinip- 
tops  into  the  dust-hole. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  snltttitntes  for  cotton. 
A  partial  substitute  for  it  in  one  or  two  (tf  its 
forms  has  been  got  in  Silesia  by  use  of  a  "  woody 
wool,"  made  in  a  factory  near  Breslau,  from  the 
yoong  pointed  leaves  of  the  pine-trees.  There  is 
another  establishment  close  by,  built  by  the  same 
speculator,  M.  Fannewitz,  in  which  the  wateis 
got  from  the  manufacture  of  the  pine  wool  are  used 
medicinally.  There  is  another  such  wool  factory 
at  Bemda,  in  the  Tburingian  forest.  The  pine- 
leaves  are  bundles  of  tough  woody  fibre,  bound 
together  by  a  resinous  coatii^.  Boiled  and  re- 
boiled  in  caastic  alkali,  and  bleached  afterwards 
hf  steeping  in  chloride  of  limc^  they  yield  a  fine 


wool  wadding,  that  nugrbe  cnrled,  felted,  or  woven. 
This  material  was  very  soon  tried  as  a  suhsUtuta 
for  cotton  with  animal  wool,  in  the  making  of 
bhuikets ;  and  five  hundred  of  the  blankets  were 
sold  to  an  hospital  in  Vienna,  where  they  are  ex- 
clusively used.  It  is  said  that  no  insect  will  go 
to  bed  under  such  blankets,  although  their  smeU 
is  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  the  hmuau  nose. 
The  same  kind  of  blanket  is  now  used  in  the  pe- 
nitentiary at  Vienna,  and  in  the  baiiacks  at 
Breslau.  The  pine-leaf  fibre  can  also  be  pre- 
pared into  an  exact  imitation  of  horse-hair  at  a 
third  of  the  price,  and  the  same  material  is  spun, 
as  forest  yam,  into  jackets,  drawers,  shirts,  stock- 
ings, sometimes  made  to  resemble  hempen  fabrics, 
sometimes  flannel.  In  making  this  wool,  the  oil 
got  is  used  as  a  medicine,  as  a  solvent  of  india. 
rubber,  for  lamps,  or— being  colourless  when  dis- 
tilled—is  sold  to  the  Parisian  perfumers.  The 
alkaline  liquid  in  which  the  pine-leaves  have  been 
boiled,  is  brongbt  into  use  as  a  medicinal  bath; 
the  membranous  refuse  is  compressed  into  blocks 
of  aitifidal  fuel,  which  is  resinous  enough  to  be 
used  in  making  all  the  gas  that  li^ts  the  factory 
wherein  so  mudi  indnatry  is  got  out  of  what 
used  to  be  tboag^t  the  commradally  useless  part 
of  a  fir-tree. 

These  are  clear  economies.  But  who  will  be- 
lieve tltat  in  any  civilised  parts  of  the  world  it 
is  economy  to  keep  up  the  fires  with  bread  in- 
stead of  coal,  and  to  make  gas  out  of  sugar  P 
Not  that  the  coalscuttle  is  filled  with  dinner 
rolls,  or  sugar-basins  emptied  into  the  gaso- 
meter; but  in  the  prairies  of  Bluiois  maize  com 
was,  before  the  civU  war,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
cents  a  bushel,  and  coal  ranged  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  centsj  so  that  it  was  generally  cheaper 
to  bum  com  than  coal;  com  having  also  the 
advantage  that  it  would  give  out  more  heat.  As 
for  the  sugar  gas,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  Mr.  Stam- 
mers has  found  that  he  can  get  a  cubic  yard  of  gas 
out  of  about  two  pounds  uul  a  haif  of  molasses. 
In  making  beetroot  sogar,  also,  the  refuse  of  the 
beetroot  will  make  gas  enough  to  l^ht  the  factory. 

It  is  said  that  the  Moors  of  the  desert  keep  up 
the  fiame  of  life  in  themselves  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time,  during  the  gum  harvest,  apon  gum-arabic 
altme,  and  six  ounces  of  gum-arabic  are  said  to 
have  been  fouiul  experiuumtally  to  be  enough  to 
support  a  man  for  foor-and-twenty  honra.  That 
quantity  would  make  two  tumblers  of  sUff 
mucilage,  and  it  may  be  worth  an  eoonomist's 
while  to  try  how  jolly  he  can  make  himself  upon 
such  diet^  and  ascertain  also,  from  a  phrenologist 
after  a  month  of  it,  whether  it  has  brought  out 
his  organ  of  adhesiveness.  Probably,  however, 
it  would  be  found  in  a  few  days  that  he  could 
not  be  got  to  stick  to  his  diet,  especially  as  in 
England  six  ounces  of  gmn  cost  about  the  price 
of  a  half-quartern  loaf,  a  mutton  chop,  a  slice  of 
cheese,  alettuce,  and  a  pint  of  porter,  all  together. 
We  might  throw  into  the  bai^iin  half  a  pound  of 
the  new  French  tea  or  a  few  ounces  of  acom  coffee. 

"Acorns,"  says  the  recent  French  introducer 
of  the  acorn  coffee,  "were  for  a  long  time  the 
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piiucipal  food  of  num."  So  M.  H^t  gets  sveet 
aooms,  roasts  them,  hoDestly  oonfeases  to  them, 
and  says  that,  altJimigli  thw  yipwtffnd  ■t?'nqliftti*\g 
power  of  his  coffee  is  leas  madxd  tiiaa  tiiat  of 
the  odonial  article  it  is  more  pemunent.  "It 
is,"  be  goes  on  to  teO  the  puzefawiag  vwU, "  by 
stndTing  the  effects  of  this  nsw  alinwut,  tiiat  we 
hare  bees  able  to  demonstrate  that  its  daily  use 
i^ulates  the  nataml  fonetioiis,  restores  the 
health  and  plumpness  of  persons  weakened  by 
long  illness  or  excessive  labour,  reanimates  the 
strength  of  debilitated  ohildreii  mi  weakened 
systems."  This  delight  of  the  hiBsldaat-tabte 
coets  only  tenpence  a  pound. 

17111  the  schoolboy  who  throws  his  orange- 
peel  into  the  road  (unless  he  certifies  to  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  his  school  appetite  by  eating  it)  be 
kind  enough  to  remember  that  tiiere  are  people 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  go  allthe  wf^to  the 
West  Indies  for  collections  of  waste  orange-peel 
to  be  shipped  thence  in  casks  for  England  ?  It 
will  be  considerate  in  him  to  keep  his  orange- 
peel  in  his  pocket,  and  look  out  when  he 
walks  abroad  for  the  sort  of  man  who  buys  that 
article.  In  China  they  make  paper  of  bamboo. 
Couldn't  the  schoolboys  in  a  body  agitate  till 
they  persuaded  somebody  that  he  might  realise  a 
fortune  by  huilding  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  &om  schoolmasters'  canes.  Limitatioa  of 
supply  is  not  usually  found  to  check  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  speonlator  in  some  new  mateiial. 
Paper  can  be  nuue  also  of  blooks  of  wood ;  for 
vhich  purpose,  however,  it  would  be  iUecpd  to 
sell  the  heads  of  the  schoolmasters  who  use  the 
canes.  Wood  in  the  log,  or  in  bark,  has  only  to 
be  divided  into  fibre,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  at  the 
Albion  Foondry,  Hobart  Town,  has  found  a  short 
mj  of  doing  this.  He  puts  the  wood  into  a 
cannon,  of  which  he  then  plugs  up  the  mouth. 
Into  the  closed  cannon,  through  the  toaoh-hole, 
he  forces  high-pressure  steam.  It  penetrates 
between  the  fibrra  of  the  wood,  and  at  hut,  when 
the  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  point,  blows 
out  the  plug  and  the  wood  after  it,  the  wood  rent 
into  a  wool  One  of  the  best  of  the  hundreds  of 
plants  that  will  yield  hbre  to  the  p^r-maker  is 
the  stinging-nettle,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  paper-makers  would  send  people  about 
the  country  to  pull  up  the  stinging-nettles  that 

I  are  so  modi  in  the  way  of  those  who  go  black- 
bcsrying  or  gather  roses  by  the  waysida  We 

'  shoiUd  be  glad,  also,  if  Mr.  Simmonds  would 
ptnnt  out  tiiat  it  is  worth  somebody's  while  to 
gather  the  thorns  off  the  hramhles.  Could  they 
not  be  introduced  as  a  moral  sort  of  stuffing  to 
the  chairs  in  the  govenunent  of&ces,  whereof 

I  the  waste-paper  tk^  ia  actually  sold  fetches 
seven  thouund  a  year,  and  the  waste-paper  with 

'  which  seven  times  seven  thoosand  unlucky  oor- 
Kspmideats  are  sold,  is  (fifftised  north,  south, 
en^  and  west  by  the  post-office. 

|!     i^ood  to  have  hit  npm  something  fw  which 

I  Mr.  Stmnundsigreatini^historiesof  theecono- 
■I  micBl-oonTCrlable,hu  not  discovered  a  suggested 

I I  uae^  here  ve  break  off—^iiDiBphant.  Having 


fairiy  pot  ourselves  above  the  author,  we  can 
aSbnl  to  give  a  patronising  nod  at  parting  to  the 
book  from  which  we  have  got  ev»y  syUsble  of 
the  information  herein  giveo^  and  might  have  got 
thnnsandg  of  syllables  more. 

TEE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 
Ih  ElfiHI  Chafzbbs. 
CHAFIU  VII.  HEW  TXAB's  DAT  AT  VHXA 
a&LVIAXI. 

li  is  New  Teal's  morning  in  Villa  Sslvisti,  the 
greatest  holiday  of  the  year.  What  Chr^mas- 
day  has  always  been  among  us  in  'R"B^«T^'^,  the  | 
first  day  of  the  year  has  been,  and  is  still,  among'  1 1 
the  natirais  of  continental  Europe.  Then  Mendly   ;  | 
ties  are  reknit,  and  presents  and  remembrances  of  | 
all  sorts  are  flying  about  in  every  direotion.  Then,   j  | 
among  Koman  Catholic  commonities,  it  is  not  j 
only  the  first  day  of  the  yew,  hut  the  first  da^  of  I 
Carnival  also;  the  period,  more  or  less  long,  j 
according  to  the  fall  of  Easter,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  till  the  beginning  of  Lent,  into 
wh^  the  social  and  religions  habita  azid  ob- 
servances of  Komish  Christendom  prescribe,  that 
all  the  junketing,  the  feasting^  the  dandng,  the 
pomp-and^vanity  worshipping,  and  dissipation  of 
the  year  shall  be  concentrated.  The  theory  of  I 
carnival  keeping  is,  that  Momus,  leading  forth  ! 
his  g^^  procession  of  votaries  on  the  first  day  of  ! 
his  reign  in  joyous,  yet  moderate  and  orderly  | 
mirth  and  jollity,  ooutinually  beats  the  measara  : 
of  his  mad  dance  quicker  and  quicker,  as  the 
pleasure  weeks  of  iho  year  slip  on,  until  with  a  ' 
"  sonpce  crescendo"  movement  and  grand  finale 
cradi,  hb  brings  them,  in  headlong  career  (tf 
frantic  fan  and  universal  lioenoe,  snddraly  to  a 
dead  foil  stop  on  the  sombre  threshold  of  lenten- 
tide,  which  neither  he  nor  his  crew  may  pass. 
Sharply  1^  mad  revellers  are  polled  up  on  their 
hauxunhes.  At  mystic  toll  of  bell  in  the  small 
hours  of  that  last  lught  of  revelry,  sudden  as  the 
change  in  a  phantasmagoria,  the  scene  is  shi:fted. 
The  dancing  mimes  vanish ;  the  preaching  Iriars 
come  in.    Feasting  is  changed  to  fasting. 
Pomatum  and  powder  give  place  to  ashes  aid 
eowls.  The  world  has  had  its  fling.  Now 
Heaven  must  have  its  turn.  What  has  been 
done  amiss  according  to  rule  and  fashion,  must 
now  according  to  rule  and  iashion  be  wiped  out 
by  due  penitential  application,  and  all  made 
straight.   This  is  the  orthodox  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  carnival  and  leutect-tide. 

But  Mother  Church  takes  a  part  also  in  in- 
augurating the  holiday  season.  The  festival  of 
the  New  Year  commences  withfuU-dress  Church 
ceremonials,  and  ends  with  equally,  but  not  more, 
full-dress  balls.  A  great  gathering  at  the  palace, 
of  magniflcently  embroidered  coats,  grand  pow- 
dered perukes,  jewelled  stars,  and  crosses,  collan 
and  buckles,  with  more  or  less  noble  homnnculi 
within  or  beneath  th«nl  Then  all  the  duke's 
horses  and  all  the  duke's  men,  and  the  swenest 
of  highnesses  himself,  and  all  Uhe  court  ladies, 
and  all  the  court  gentlemen,  prooeed  in  great 
state  to  the  cathedral,  and  are  received  thne  by 
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tlw  archlnshops,  and  the  canons,  and  the  vioats, 
and  the  deacons,  end  the  precentors,  and  post- 
centoTS,  ai^  the  acolytes,  ^  the  litUe  boys  in 
scarlet  govns  svingiiv  their  fira^ant  censers,  all 
in  their  best  arraj.  And  everybody  bom  to 
everybody  dse,  bom  to  the  right  and  bows  to 
the  left,  and  the  soldiers  line  the  huge  nave,  and 
"  solute  the  host"  by  banging  their  firelocks  on 
the  pavement ;  and  thos  the  year  is  well  began 
by  a  general  performance  of  religions  duties. 

But  for  the  nobles  of  the  coort  circle  this 
state  procession  to  churcfa,  and  the  previous 
assemUing  at  the  grand-ducal  palace,  is  also  a 
duty  of  etiquette  towards  the  sovereign.  It  was 
"expected"  that  the  grandees  should  pay  their 
compliments  personally  on  that  day  at  the  Fitti. 
And  as  the  mass  was  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
reception  at  the  palace  consequently  at  one  still 
more  matutinal,  and  as  Salviati  had  to  go  into 
the  city  from  the  villa,  it  behoved  him  to  be  a- 
foot  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual. 

The  servants  at  the  villa,  for  their  part,  were 
all  up  and  prepared  for  the  great  day,  by  times. 
Indeed,  there  was  enough  to  be  done.  There  was 
the  great  state  carriage  to  be  got  out  and  prepared, 
and  there  were  the  six  great  state  horses  to  be 
caparisoned.  And  all  this  had  to  be  done  in  dupli- 
cate—one great  state  carriage  to  convey  his  excel- 
lency the  duke  to  the  Pitti,  and  another  great 
state  carriage  to  carry  her  excellency  the  duchess. 
The  same  portentously  dumsy  "leatiiem  conve- 
niency"  could  not  suffice  for  the  pait^orlnd  it 
etiquette!  A  duke  and  duchess  jog  to  court 
I)arby>aud-Joaii-Ti9e  chedc-by-jovl !  Fau^  ! 
And  tben  all  the  siack-and-^pan  new  lireries, 
eni^bnnu  with  worsted  laoe,  and  silver  lace, 
and  gold  Uce,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer  in  the  serrant;^  ball  hierarchy,  had  to  be 
fitted  on.  A  special  messenger,  too,  had  to  be 
despatched  to  the  dty  early  that  morning.  For  my 
lord's  new  gorgeously  embroidered  state  coat 
had  not  come  home  overnight — the  last  possible 
moment  being  th&a,  as  even  to  the  present  day, 
deemed  the  best  in  Tuscany  for  the  transaction 
of  all  such  business.  And  there  would  have 
been  trouble  in  the  household  if  my  lord  duke 
had  risen  on  the  New  Year's  mom,  and  demand- 
ing, as  it  was  felt  he  naturally  would,  his  new 
embroidered  coat  with  his  first  waking  words, 
were  prevented  from  forthwith  contemplating  it. 

FoHunately  the  magnificent  garment,  the  fruit 
of  many  a  long  winter  night's  vigil,  during  which 
wear}'  eyes  and  skilful  fingers  had  laboured  at 
their  dainty  work,  arrived,  just  as  the  silver-em- 
bossed hand-bell— (sold,  very  likely,  at  theHotel 
Drouot  to  some  banker's  favourite  sultana  the 
other  day)— which  stood  by  the  duke's  bedside, 
announced  to  expectant  vaktdom  the  fact  of  his 
waking.  But  behold!  the  change  in  Jacopo 
Salviati,  which  had  oooasioned  so  much  specahi- 
tion  at  court,  produces  its  strange  results  to  the 
minutely  observant  eyes  of  his  semmts  ako. 
His  excellency's  first  thought  on  this  New  Year's 
monung  of  1639,  has  not  rrfetence  to  his  own 
per  aoml  adornment  I 


"Luigir 

"Eccellenza!  Ahappynewyeartoyourlord' 
ship,  and  may  every  succeeding  one  outdo  the 
felicity  of  its  predecessor." 

Luigi  had  got  that  up  carefully  oreroight, 
under  Francesca's  toition,  in  the  senranta'  h^. 

"  Any  pretty  little  compliment  will  do  with 
my  lord,"  said  she.  "You  hare  an  easy  task 
with  him,  you  gentlemen  of  the  chamber.  If  the 
sun  shines,  and  certain  sonny  e^  we  wot  of 
shine  as  br^htly  (and  I  don't  think  his  lordship 
is  likely  to  look  into  many  sombre  ones  outside 
this  weary  villa),  he  is  sure  to  be  easily  pleased. 
But,  by  all  the  saints,  we  women  have  a  very 
different  job  vrith  my  lady." 

"I  declare,"  continued  Loup,  "the  sun  is 
sliining  brighter,  as  is  only  natuxal,  nnce  yomr 
lordship  has  awaked." 

"Very  likely.  The  day  grows  older.  I  think 
I  must  recommend  you  at  court,  friend  Luigi, 
for  a  lord  in  waiting ;  your  talents  in  flattery  are 
quite  thrown  away  here.  But,  I  want  to  know 
^hether  the  casket  that  came  home  from  the 
Foute  Veocbio*  last  night  was  sent  off  this  morn- 
ing according  to  my  orders  ?" 

"Eccellenza,  it  was." 

"  Has  the  messenger  returned  f" 

"Not  yet,  my  lord." 

"How  long  is  it  since  he  started  on  his 
enandP" 

"  Nearly  three  hours,  your  exedlency.  He  set 
off  long  before  simriBe," 

"T^ee  hours!  and  the  lazy  d<^  is  not  here  to 
give  an  account  of  his  mission!  Who  took 
paoketr 

"Tonino,  my  lord,  on  the  roan  maxe.  But  hia 
orders  were,  according  to  your  excellency's  direc- 
tions, to  give  tbe  packet  into  no  hands  save  those 
of  the  Lady  Caterina  herself.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  he  had  to  await  her  rising." 

"Humph!  Caterina  is  not  wont  to  be  a  laggard 
in  the  morning,"  he  muttered  to  himself  rather 
than  to  the  servant ;  "and  the  sun  has  been  up 
an  hour  or  more.  Maybe  those  rake-hells,  Gu- 
lini  and  Serselli,  kept  the  revel  up  late  last  night, 
and  sweet  Kate's  pretty  eyes  are  heavy  this  morn- 
ing. When  they  did  open,  I  flatter  myself  they 
brightened  a  little  at  the  first  New  Year's  gift 
they  lit  on.  Pretty,  spariding eyes!  How  I  can 
&ncy  them  laughing  back  the  sheen  of  tbe  glit- 
terii^  stones  as  they  flashed  up  at  her  from  their 
black  velvet  bed.  Ah !  Messer  Gnido,  choose  as 
you  may  the  most  brilliant  diamonds  in  all  your 
stock,  cut  them  and  polish  them  as  yon  will,  they 
are  no  match  for  the  eyes  you  have  pitted  them 
against.  Your  choicest  pearls  will  but  lose  their 
colour  against  that  skin.  I  think  I  see  the  pleased 
smile  mantling  over  th(»e  full  curved  lips  as  she 
takes  the  baubles  ficom.  their  casket  and  tries  tbe 
effect  of  them  on  that  snowy  neck  and  peerless 
brow.  Luigi!"   

*  The  Poate  Vecchio  is,  and  for  centuries  bas 
been,  the  principal  habitat  in  Florence  of  the  jewel- 
lers and  giddsmitha.  The  ahops  on  the  ttfldge  SM 
occnined  bj^  them  almost  ezdusively. 
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"EooeUenza!" 

"  Ran  and  see  if  Tonino  has  mayhap  retained. 
I  must  have  the  answer  from  CasaCanaoci  before 
I  go  to  coQrt." 

The  New  Year's  gift  which  Salriati  had  sent 
to  Cateiina  had  been,  iadeed,  a  splendid  one— a 
tian  and  necklace,  that  might  tuive  paled  with 
envy  the  cheek  of  a  duchess.  It  had  been  in- 
tended to  meet  her  eyes  the  first  thing  on  the 
New  Year's  moniioff,  and  the  giver  was  greedily 
in^atiaitfwhisabareofthepleasareinthe  re- 
ceipt of  her  acknowledgiiients.  A  little  word, 
moreOTO,  was  expected  to  accompany  these  ac- 
knowledcpnent^  assentmg  to  certain  pK^)osed 
arrangements  fbr  a  meeting  after  Salviad  should 
hare  diadwipid  his  dn^  to  the  grand-doke  by 
{q>pearing  for  as  diort  a  time  as  he  oonU  make  it 
at  the  state  court-ball  in  the  evening.  The  duke's 
nnwillingnesa  to  start  on  the  oUigatory  gala 
:  faosiness  of  the  day  before  geUing  the  es^ected 
answer  from  Casa  Canaooi  tQI,  therefore,  be 
I    readily  apraeciated. 

"£codiisuEa!'*  said  Luigi,  returning  with  the 
gorgeous  new  conrt  coat  in  his  hands,  as  if  he 
boped  that  the  sight  of  it  might  divert  his  mas- 
ter's though  ts  from  the  lagging  Tonino's  tardiness 
for  a  few  minutes.  "Tonino  has  not  yet  returned. 
Doubtless  he  vrill  be  here  before  your  excellency 
can  be  dressed.  Your  excellency's  new  suit  was 
sent  home  in  good  time  this  morning.  I  think, 
though  it  does  not  become  me  to  jnt^  that  no 
cavalier  at  the  Pitti,  let  him  be  Strrazd,  ay,  or 
the  grand-duke  himself,  will  match  that,  this 
morning."  The  experienced  valet  held  the 
glittering  garment  artistically,  so  that  the  sun's 
lays  ^tened  and  shimmered  ontheprofosionof 
gold  embroidery,  encasing  peaiis  and  diamonds 
in  its  network,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Good !"  said  Salviati,  glancing  at  it  without 
much  attention,  not  that  he  was  generally  care- 
less of  such  matters.  But  Salviati's  mind  was 
busy  wiUi  yet  more  interesting  thoughts. 

"Well,*'  said  he^  "I  mnai  get  me  dressed  the 
vfaile.  IsfaaUbelateiUthel^ttldBe.  ^umy 
lady  dtidieas  sent  in  my  linen?" 

"Not  yet,  my  lord.  IhavenotyetvarDedmy 
lady's  women  tliat  your  exoellenoy  was  stinmg." 

It  most  be  understood  that  aoud  all  tlie 
go^eousnesa  of  state  and  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence cbaiactenstic  of  that  period,  no  lady,  how- 
ever high  in  rank,  if  she  cared  duly  to  disdiarge 
the  duties  of  her  station  as  mistress  of  a  house- 
hxMy  would  deem  herself  dispensed  from  giving 
iier  personal  snperintendence  to  the  fine  and 
costly  tissues  of  linen  and  lace,  vriiioh  made  so 
impcnrtant  and  ornamental  a  pvt  of  the  nude 
costume  of  that  day. 

"Well,  let  U  Francesca  know  that  I  shall  be 
ready  for  the  things  presently.  And,  Luigi,  tell 
Carlo  to  run  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  look  out 
I  if  he  can  see  Tonino  coming  up  the  road.  Bythe 
I  holy  rood,  if  he  has  been  ^tting  the  grass  grow 
.  under  his  horse's  hoofs,  I  vrill  crop  his  ears  for 
bos  pains." 

j  *        •        •        •  * 

(  


Meanwhile,  theNewYear's  morning  had  opened 
on  another  scene  in  the  apartments  occupied  by 

the  duchess. 

She  bad  been  up  and  dressed  from  the  earliest  : 
dawn  of  day.   Indeed,  her  women,  cross  enough  : 
despite  the  holiday  face  de  rigueur  appropriate  | 
to  the  festival,  and  their  hopes  of  New  Year's  ' 
presents,  at  the  strangely  early  call  on  thdr  I 
services,  declared  to  each  other  that  their  lady  j 
had  not  been  in  bed  at  all.    Had  she  been  ,1 
spending  the  night  in  devotional  ezerdsesf 
May  be  1  Who  knowf  what  mi^igot  she  will  1 1 
take  into  her  troublesome  head  next  P  At  all  ; 
events,  thereisnosignofherpr^wrs— if  prayers  j| 
they  luve  beoi  that  have  occupied  her  nigjitr— 
having  brought  her  temper  into  a  Quutian  frame,  i  { 
IVdy,  as  Francesea  had  obsored  to  Loim,  while  :! 
the  latter  was  waitang  &e  sununons  to  his  mas-  | 
ter's  chamber,  truly  ber  ezoeUency's  humours 
grew  more  cantankerous  every  day.  There  was 
no  m^rstandii^  her;  and  if  things  went  on  in 
this  way  much  longer,  she,  Franceses  Berti,  I 
should  think  of  looking  out  for  a  service  in  some  ■ 
pleaaanter  and  better  regulated  household.  And  j 
now  slw  wished  anybody  could  tell  her  what  was 
the  meanii^  of  it!   miere  was  her  lady  not  j 
dressed  for  court  at  all.   There  she  was,  dressed  ■ 
all  in  black,  as  if  it  were  All  Souls*  Day  instead  J 
of  the  New  Year's  morning.  ' 

In  truth,  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  the  1 
Lady  Veronica  were  little  "like  the  time."  ' 
When,  at  daybreak,  she  had  summoned  her  i 
women,  they  found  her  already  partially  dressed ;  i 
and  the  bed,  though  in  some  degree  disarranged,  | 
showed  signs  of  not  having  been  slept  in.  There  || 
was  a  something,  too,  in  the  eye  ami  face  of  the  :  j 
duchess  which,  ^though  her  womeai  would  have  j  | 
been  at  a  loss  to  describe  it,  impressed  th«n  dis-  ^ 
agreeably.  There  was  am  expresuon  of  ferocity  \ 
in  the  eye,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  absraice 
of  manner,  which  was  unlike  her  usual  moody 
sombreness.  Her  first  woid«,  too,  were  strange  ; 
and  Ingnlaioas. 

"A  happy  New  Year  to  your  ladyship,  and  may 
the  Ho^  Virgin  and  the  saiiUa  give  your  excel-  I 
lency  many  auoh!"  said  X^snoesos^  performing 
tiie  recognised  duty  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  <^ 
receiving  the  usual  ktgess. 

"Oh,brava!  Francesca,"  returned  the  duchess, 
witii  a  kind  of  sneering  bitterness.  "Uany 
years  to  return  like  this,  and  many  a  New  Year's 
Day  of  similar  colour  and  qu^ty!  What  a 
charming  wish !  Girl,  one  such  day  as  this  is 
enough  for  a  lifetime !  There  be  pletisares,  they 
say,  which  pall  on  r^etitiou.  Thy  master  seat 
a  messer^r  to  the  city  this  morning.  I  would 
know  if  he  has  returned." 

"  He  has,  my  lady ;  and  has  brought  with  him 
the  tailor,  bearing  his  excellency's  new  court 
dress— assuredly  the  richest  and  sweetest  fashiou 
that  ever  graced  a  noble  gentleman.  'Tis  " 

"  Hold  thy  fool's  prating !"  interrupted  the 
duchess,  fiercely.  "Thy  master  sent  a  mes- 
senger this  itiomiug  to  Casa  Canacci,  in  the  Via 
dei  Pilastri,  and  thou  knowest  well,  girl,  that  it 
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is  of  him  I  would  speak,  JSm  the  nenenger  re- 
turned from  CaM  G«auoci«  I  BskP** 

"I  know  not,  yonr  ladyship;  I  will  go  and 
se^"  replied  Prancesca,  giaA  of  an  exooae  to  leave 
the  presence  of  her  mistress. 

"A  premature  return  of  that  man  would  spoil 
all  mattered  the  duchess  to  herself,  as  soou  as 
she  was  left  alone.  "Bat  he  will  not  letum 
yet,"  she  conthmed,  mnangiy;  "there  will  be 
confusion  and  much  taUdng  otct  the  nine  days' 
wonder.  The  gadding  Tuscan  will  never  resitrt 
the  temptation  of  hearing  everything  that  every 
wiseacre  has  to  say  on  tiie  matter,  and  adding 
bis  own  contribution  to  the  heap  of  hea  no  douU 
already  current.  No,  no  I  he  ^  not  letum  3^ 
awhile.  It  is  no  use,  Jaeopo,  to  be  in  such  a 
huiry  for  your  messenger's  report— he  will  come 
time  enough !  Anxioiis  to  know  hov  his  pretty 
present  was  received!  Faith,  'twas  a  nobly 
chosen  gift !  My  offering,  Jaoopo,  shall  be  as 
rare,  ay,  and  as  costly  a  gift  as  thine  to  thy 
love— ti^  dainty -featured,  bright -eyed  love! 
Sure  all  liiat  loveliness  is  mirrored  in  thy  fancy 
at  this  moment.  So  would  1  have  it,  Jacopo,  my 
husband  I  I  would  have  thy  warm  imagination 
filled  w^  pictorings  of  thi^  exquisite^  tinted 
dieek— how  foil  o£  youth  and  health  is  tht 
delicate  peadi -bloom !  Is  it  not,  Jaoopo  P— of 
that  laughing  eye!  isitnotinevra7beamdoqnent 
of  passionate  love,  as  it  answers  glance  for  i^ce 
to  thine  own !— of  the  beautifully  rounded  spot- 
less marble  of  that  delicate  neck !  Does  the  circlet 
of  pearls  become  it  well,  my  husband  P" 

As  she  spoke,  she  extmded  both  hands,  as  in 
imaginati<m  tmdering  some  present  for  ac- 
ceptance—fan body  bent  a  little  forward  in 
humble  attitude  the  while,  and  the  face  a  UtUe 
upraised.  Ah!  that  &ce!  surely  a  face  to 
stamp  its  image  on  the  brain  of  whoso  looked  on 
it,  almost  indelibly  I  The  fierce  ominous  soowl  on 
the  lowering  brow,  and  the  lurid  light  in  the 
bloodshot  eyes,  made  such  terrible  contrast  with 
the  writhed  sneering  smile  on  the  cold  thin  blood- 
less lips ! 

The  girl  fVanoesea  retnmed  to  the  room  as 
the  ducbess  was  still  standing  in  the  attitude  de- 
scribed. She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her 
answer  respectii^  the  errand  on  which  she  had 
been  senl^  but  remained  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  before  her,  thioking  that  the 
moody  humours  of  her  mistress  had  at  length 
cnhninated  in  unmistakable  insanity.  FresenUy, 
the  duchess  turned  towards  Francesca,  and  said, 
after  a  moment  of  Teflection, 

"Ah!  the  man!  the  messenger  to  my  lord's 
....  friends  in  Casa  CanacdP  Has  he  re< 
turned  P** 

**  ^  has  not,  so  please  your  excdlenoy.'* 
"WeU,ao&rl   Is  my  lord  yet  stirring  r 
"  He  i^  my  lady.  Lnigi  has  just  oome  from 
his  chamber.  Ai^  so  please  your  ladyship,  he 
81^  my  lord  is  askhig  for  his  Imen." 

"  Well  again !  My  lord  shall  be  punctually 
served.  Collar  and  sleeves,  ruffles  and  wrist- 
bands, Shdlaod  linen  and  Plaiuters  lace  are  all 


ready.  Go  thou,  Franceses,  and  brit^  hither  the 
silver  basket  to  lay  them  in." 

The  silver  basket  or  dish,  or  lai^  basin 
rather,  which  the  duchess  sent  for,  was  a  beauti- 
folly  chiselled  piece  of  plate,  the  woik  of  a 
ftxmer  century,  much  prized  by  several  genera- 
tions of  the  Salviati,  and  frequently  nsed  by  the 
Lady  Veronica  for  its  present  purpose. 

"  Am  I  not  punctual/'  she  muttered,  as  once 
more  left  alone,  she  proceeded  to  take  the  fine 
linen  and  rich  laces  from  their  repository — "  am 
I  not  punctual  in  each  point  of  a  good  wife's 
duty  F  Lie  l^htly,  snowy  folds,  and  keep  the 
secret  of  my  New  Year's  offerii^,  till  Jaoopo 
Salviati's  own  hand  shall  unveil  the  gift  Teronica 
Cybo  sends  him !" 

"  Put  the  basin  there,  Franoesca,"  she  con- 
tinned  to  the  girl,  who  entered  bringii^r  it ;  "  and 
go  thou  and  bid  Lnigi  ask  if  it  be  my  lord's 
pleasure  that  I  send  his  things  forthwith." 

Franoesca  again  left  the  rorai  more  mystified 
than  ever  by  the  strangeness  of  her  mistress's 
manner,  and  Iqr  the  mmeoeasaxy  message  she  was 
bidden  to  oairy.  Had  she  not  already  told  tiie 
dooheaa  tiiat  my  lord  was  waiting  to  complete 
his  toilette  F  She  met  Luigi  returning  from  1^ 
second  nuasiott  to  aaeertain  if  Tooino  could  be 
seen  oonung  np  the  bill  im  his  letnin  from  Casa 
Canacd. 

"  I  wish,"  said  be,  "  that  rogue  Tonino  would 
make  better  speed  when  he  is  sent  to  the  city. 
If  he  don't  mind  what  he  is  about,  he  will  get 
dog's  allowance  fron  my  lord  whien  he  does 
oome.  I  never  aav  his  excellency  in  such  an 
impatience !" 

"Ay!"  letoxned  Franoesea,  " one  can  under- 
stand Am  impatience  for  an  answer  from  hia 
inamorata;  but  what  can  one  make  of  my 
mistress  F  She  seems  as  anxious  about  Touino's 
return  as  he  is !" 

"  Why  upon  earth  did  you  tell  her  anything 
about  hjs  going  P  Ah !  women's  tongues !" 

"  I  never  tdd  her  anything !  What  do  yoa 
take  me  forP  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  my 
place  better  than  that  P" 

"  How  in  the  ninie  of  waaiBa  did  she  find  it 
out,  then  P" 

"  The  saints  only  know  how  she  found  it  out ! 
But,  I'll  tell  yon  what,  Signor  Luigi,  I  do  believe 
that  my  lady  is  not  in  her  right  mind.  Tonmark 
my  words.  The  duchess  will  go  mad  one  of 
these  blessed  days,  if  she  is  not  mad  at  this 
moment,  as  I  believe  she  is.  I  don't  believe 
she  has  been  in  bed  all  nigfat.  She  has  not 
dressed  for  oonrt»  and  no  signs  of  her  going  to 
do  it.  Then  ^  ia  all  in  black  this  morning,  irf 
all  tlw  days  <tf  the  year!  And  now  she  has  sent 
me  to  ask  if  my  Imd  is  ready  for  his  linen.  I 
have  told  her  once  that  he  is  waiting  for  it !" 

"  Then  go  back  to  her  ladyship,  and  tell  her 
so  agam,"  rcyoined  Lnigi.  "  Her  excellency  m^ 
go  to  Bonifasioy*  in&totd  of  going  to  court,  if 
she  thinks  proper.  But  m  must  not  be  late  at 
the  Pitti  this  morning.  Run  along,  Ceoohina 


*  The  Plorentine  Bathlehem  HoapUil. 
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Biia,  there  is  a  good  giri,  and  let  hb  have  the 
tbtnira  directly !  There  is  no  Tonino  to  be  seen. 
And  I  must  get  mj  master  dressed  and  off  to  court 
withoot  his  answer  from  la  bella  Caterina." 

Francesca  returned  to  her  mistress,  and  on 
entering  ber  chamber  fonnd  the  linen  and  the  lece 
I    for  the  duke's  toilet  all  ready,  and  daintily  laid 

I  oat  IB  the  silver  basin. 

"  So  please  your  ladyship,  my  lord  is  wadting 

I I  for  his  things." 

^'AndlamvaitingtoKndthontohini.  See, 
!<  lWioesoa,mydiilo|,aUismadrprepued.  Taie 
'i  the  basin  caiefiilly,  my  girl.  Bear  it  in  both 
; '  hands ;  thon  vilt  find  it  h^iry.  There  is  beneath 
the  linen,  a  surprise  for  my  lord,  a  Mev  Tear's 
'  present  from  his  lofing  wife.  Bear  the  basin 
\  deftly,  giri.  Nay,  I  will  myself  open  the  door 
,  I  ita  thee,  and  see  thee  safe  to  the  door  of  my 
■,    lord's  chamber." 

Tnnoesco  lifted  the  heavy  basin — so  heavy 
'  as  to  set  her  marvelling  greatiywhi^  the  present 
oonld  be  vliich  her  strai^  and  inoomprehen- 
;  sible  mistress  had  taken  this  odd  method  of  con- 
I '  Teyiog  to  her  husband.  Not  jewellery,  certainly. 
,  Simple  cash  P  Solid  doOars  might,  indeed,  make 
1  the  weight  which  puzzled  her.  But  it  seemed 
I  hardly  likely  that  the  Lady  Veronica  could  make 
a  present  of  vulgar  dollars  to  the  duke.  Per- 
|i  fumes  some  hoge  flask  of  essence,  or  some 
j  I  precious  casket  of  unguent,  the  produoe  of  tiie 
1,  lady's  chemistry  and  still-nom  industry?  Ayl 
I  that  seemed  more  likely. 
I  "God  send,"  thought  Franoesca  to  herself,  as 
this  explanation  of  the  mystery  occurred  to  her, 
!  "that  my  lady's  chemistry  be  lawful,  and  her  dn^ 
I  whaJeacme.  Wexe  I  Dnke  Jacopo,  knowing  all  I 
I   know,  I  wonM  none  ol  any  confection  of  faeis." 

So  the  banUfWift  the  ftir  linen  and  tile  rich  lace 
.  lyi^  innocantly  and  lightly  on  its  sar£ace,  was 
I    boiiiB  in  a  sort  of  pfoooKimi  through  tiie  doors 

I  and  passages  between  Hw  lady's  chamber  ajtd 
that  oooi^d  by  the  duke :  the  dudwas  holding 

I I  vide  thedoorslnhernaid  to  pass,  andesoortiDg 
her  on  ber  w^.   Had  she  not  adopted  this  pre- 

j ,   caution,  it  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that 
FhBioesoa'B  curiosity  would  hare  prompted  her 
: !  to  examine  her  mysterious  burden  on  the  road, 

before  bringing  it  to  its  destination. 
■      Airired  at  ^e  door  of  the  duke's  ohamber,  the 
I    dndwss  tapped,  and  on  being  biddrai  by  tho 
I   voice  of  Luigi  to  enter,  she  so  threw  it  open  as 
to  allow  Franoesca  to  pass  without  beii^  seen 
facmdf.  The  doorfeUbwdcinto  its  plao^  leaving 
the  dndiess,  pale  as  deatii,  brea&kssly  listening 
on  the  oatside  of  it. 

"A  prosperous  and  happy  New  Year,  and 
many  of  them,  to  your  excellency  1"  said  Fran- 
oesca, as  she  entered;  "I  have  brought  youc 
.  I   lordship's  linen,  and  my  lady  bids  me  say  that 
I'   she  has  seat  your  ^cellency  a  New  Year's  gift 
l|   at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.   What  it  may  be,  my 
lord,  I  know  not,  seeing  that  my  lady  herself 
,  plac«d  the  things  as  your  lordship  sees  them,  bat 
I   'tis  something  heavy  to  cany," 
;      "  Thanks,  ray  ^tty  Franoeaca,  there's  a  fee  for 


thy  good  wishes  not  so  heavy  to  carry  back," 
said  Salviati,  taking  the  pretty  Abigail  by  the 
chin  and  giving  her  a  kiss  on  the  cheek.  *"  But 
stay— something  a  little  heavier  must  go  with  it 
this  New  Year's  morning.  There's  for  thy  good 
wishes,"  putting  a  gold  piece  into  her  luuid; 
"now  run  and  give  my  thanks  and  compliments 
to  the  duchess,  and  tell  her  we  shall  meet 
presently  at  court." 

And  thus  in  lightsome  mood  the  dnke  pro- 
ceeded to  oomplete  his  toilette. 

First,  on  the  top  of  the  buin,  Isy  l»htly  the 
large  laced  ruffles  for  his  wristbands,  lltese  he 
lifted  oaz^uHy,  and  started  with  a  siuprued  and 
angiy  frown  on  seeing  beneath  tbem  l^vafat 
minous  and  exquisitely  fine  mnslin  intoned  for 
his  neck,  stained  with  a  large  red  spot  on  iU 
snowy  folds  just  in  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

"Ha!  whafs  this?  some  ill-timed  jest!"  he 
cried.  "Luigi,  here,  lift  me  this  Loathly  doth. 
What  have  we  of  die  Lady  Teronic^s  sentUng 
beneath  it  f 

He  spoke,  his  cheeks  and  lips  growing  pale 
with  an  unreasoned  and  undefined  misgiving. 
Luigi,  too,  hesitated  and  turned  pale  as  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  blood-stained  linen.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  lifted  it  from  the  basin  irith 
a  sudden  twitch. 

*        *        •        •  * 

There,  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  lay  the  head 
of  Caterina  Canacci.  That  lovely  face,  every 
smiling  lineament  of  which  had  even  at  that  mo- 
ment been  present  to  her  lover's  picturing  &ncy, 
so  awfully  tiie  same,  so  awfully  not  the  same ! 

It  is  on  record  that  from  that  dreadful  hour 
Jacopo  Salviati  never  smiled  again— never  more 
had  any  part  in  the  pleasure  or  the  business  of 
the  world  around  him — and  died  a  broken-hearted 
prematurely  aged  wreck  of  man,  while  by  count 
of  years  he  should  yet  have  been  intfaeprimeand 
flower  of  his  life. 

CBAITBRTin.    TBZ  lEUXSTT  OP  THE  UW. 

Tbi  dinmicle  of  the  wrongs  oi  Vmmici^ 
Duchess  of  Salviati,  and  of  her  memorable  ven- 
geance, has  been  completed,  and  there  is  little 
more  to  be  told  to  oomplete  this  specimen  of 
the  Italian  life  of  the  seventeeuth  century.  Yet, 
inasmuch  as  not  even  in  Plorenoc^  under  Ferdi^ 
nand  the  Second,  could  sudi  aaeries  of  foots  pass 
wholly  without  external  consequences,  it  is  worth 
while  to  add  another  feature  to  the  social  picture, 
by  briefly  telling  what  those  consequences  were. 

The  Via  dei  Pilastri,  it  vrill  be  remembered, 
was  quite  quiet  in  its  total  darkness,  when  the 
assassins  escaped  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed.  Some  alarm,  indeed,  seems  to  hare  been 
given,  perhaps  by  the  people  of  the  house  into 
which  Serselli  snd  Carlini  escaped.  But  the 
police,  as  was  then  and  there  invariaUy  the  case, 
arrived  when  the  malefactors  were  clear  off  from 
the  scene  of  their  crime.  Shortly  after  their 
escape, "  la  Corte,"  n:j  tlie  chief  police-officer  and 
his  men  were  strangely  called,  came  with  lights 
and  bustling  noise  up  the  Via  dei  Filastri — 
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alwa^  with  abnndanoe  of  liglit  and  uoise^to  gtre 
due  premonitory  notioe  of  thsax  approach. 

Butdommeo  Canaoci>  it.  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  le:^  in  the  fatal  boose  paralysed 
by  terror  and  in^wcllity,  and  almost  ia  a  state 
a£  ddiqnium.  As  soon,  howerer,  as  the  assassins 
bad  departed,  carrying  avay  with  them  the  most 
&ight^  of  the  evidences  of  their  crime,  and  the 
hoose  remained  in  dead  stillness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  helpless  wfuling,  vhioh  from  time 
to  time  came  from  the  chamber  of  old  Glustino, 
Bartoiommeo's  excess  of  terror  had  sabsided. 
As  soon  as  be  ascertained  that  in  truth  he  and 
bis  bedridden  old  father  were  the  only  living 
beings  remaining  in  the  house,  thoughts  of  turn- 
ing the  occasion  to  his  own  advantage  began  to 
arise  in  his  mind.  And  when  the  officers  of 
justice  entered,  he  was  found  rifling  the  cofTers 
in  the  old  man's  chamber,  heedless  of  his  mingled 
entreaties  and  imprecations. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Florentine  police,  that  both 
these,  the  evidently  helpless  father,  as  well  as  the 
presumptively  guilty  son,  should  be  arrested. 
Nor  did  the  zeal  of  the  "Bargello"*  and  his 
officers  cease  there  in  a  matter  the  scandal  of 
which  was  the  talk  of  every  tongoe,  gentle  and 
simple,  in  Florence.  Sevei-al  other  relatives  of 
the  luifortonate  fiunily,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  some  of  them  resident  in  villas  at  a  dis- 
tance finmi  Florence,  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  the  Batgello.  Of  course  nobody,  official  or 
unofficial,  had  the  slightest  idea  that  these  un- 
happy people  were  in  any  way  guilty  of  the 
horrible  crime,  but  it  was  desirable  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  some  activity  mani- 
fested. And  although  the  real  authoress  of  the 
crime,  and  the  motive  of  it,  were  well  known,  it 
was  especially  necessary  that  "Justice"  should 
not  presume  to  lay  her  hand  on  personages 
placed  so  far  above  her.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  or  at  least  decent  and  desirable,  that, 
although  in  fact  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  no 
mystery,  the  city  and  the  authorities  should  pre- 
tend to  know  something  very  different.  One 
"prooes- verbal"  accordingly  was  drawn  up  con- 
taiuii^  a  true  account  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
far  as  they  coidd  be  known;  and  a  second 
fictitious  one,  in  which  nothing  was  suffered  to 
appear  derogatory  in  any  way  to  "persons  of 
condition."  The  first  document  was  sedulously 
locked  away  from  the  light  of  day  among  the 
secret  archives  of  the  court,  in  company  with 
much  else  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would 
never  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  The  second 
was  given  to  the  world  as  the  resolt  (mF  the  most 
ocounite  investigation  tiiat  justice  could  make 
into  the  history  of  so  monstrous  an  enormity. 

The  depositions  of  the  ^gmni  Carlini  and 
SerseUi  were  also  taken.  They  related  what 
they  had  seen  ia  the  Casa  Canacci,  and  after- 

*  The  ciiier  ol  tho  Florentiu  pdliee,  as  wdl  as 
the  prison  over  which  he  presided,  was  so  called. 


wards  from  the  window  (tf  the  adjoining  honse. 
Of  oooise  their  evidence  criminated  no  one  on 
whom  the  police  could  lay  hands  except  the 
wretched  Bartolommeo.  It  was  proved  that  the 
assassins  who  had  entered  the  house  had  obtained 
access  to  it  by  his  means,  and  had  come  in  in  his 
company.  In  a  short  time— as  it  seems  to  have 
appmed  to  the  Florentine  public  of  that  day: 
th^  is  to  say,  in  a  few  montlu — the  unfortunate 
old  man  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  bed  to 
die,  and  the  other  manifestly  innocent  members 
of  the  family  were  liberated.  But  Bartolommeo, 
and  a  brother  of  his,  who  appears  to  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  matter  from  first 
to  last,  were  tortured.  And  the  agony  of  the 
rack  soon  forced  &om  Bartolommeo  a  complete 
confession  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  crime.  This  confession,  of 
course,  could  not  be  suffered  to  reach  the  public. 
Bat  it  sufficed  to  furnish  the  majesty  of  law 
with  the  victim  which  was  needed  for  its  de- 
corum, and  for  the  finishing  of  the  alhir  wiUi  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  coup  de  th6&tre. 

Bartolommeo  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  guilty. 
Possibly  he  was  not  altogether  the  dupe  of  the 
story  the  duchess  had  told  him,  as  to  the  scope  of 
her  vengeance.  At  all  events,  he  was  guilty  oS  being 
caught  in  the  act  of  rifting  bis  ifathBr*s  coffers. 
And  the  nuyesty  of  the  law  accordingly  took  his 
life  with  a  very  tranquil  conscience.  On  the 
27th  of  November*  1639.  he  was  beheaded  in  that 
blood-saturated  oU  court-yard  of  the  Bai^ello, 
nearly  a  year  after  the  (xsnmUital  of  the  crime. 

Many  pn^ers^  and  the  intercession  of  powerful 
mediators,  were  employed  to  induce  Stdviati  to 
pwlon  and  become  reconciled  to  the  Lady  Ve- 
ronica. Bat  they  were  all  in  vain.  Reiterated 
supplications  from  the  duchess  reached  him. 
Strong  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Prince  Carlo,  her  father,  by  the  cardinals  of 
the  family — ^Altterano  and  Odoardo — by  Bicciarda 
Qonzaga,  and  by  other  connexions.  Many  of  the 
ruling  sovereigns  of  Italy  endeavoured  to  in- 
fluence him.  £vea  the  pontiff.  Innocent  the 
lilevenih,  used  his  authority  in  favour  of  so 
highly  connected  a  murderess.  But  S^viati  was 
infleuble  in  his  determination  never  again  to  see 
the  woman  whose  ruthless  deed  liad  desolated 
his  I^e  and  heart.  He  never  did  see  her  again 
after  that  ^tal  New  Year's  morning.  He  dkd, 
unforgiving  and  broken-hearted. 

The  lot  of  the  Duchess  Veronica  was  a  dif- 
ferent one.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  residing 
chiefly  at  Massa.  She  became  (as  might  have 
been  foreseen)  exemplarily  religious  in  her  life ; 
and  at  hec  death  was  deemed  little  less  than  a 
canonised  saint  by  all  the  population  of  the  small 
territory  of  her  family. 

Eariy  in  December  will  be  published 
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I  CBAFTSE II. 

Mas.  Lbcouvt  mixed  the  sal  rolatile  with 

I  water,  and  administered  it  immediately.  The 

I I  stimulant  had  its  effect.  In  a  fev  minutes,  Noel 
I  Yanstone  was  able  to  raise  himself  in  the  chair 
I  without  asKatance:  his  colour  changed  again 
!    for  the  better,  and  his  breath  came  and  vent 

more  freely. 

I      "How  do  you  feel  now,  air?"  asked  Mrs.  Le- 
coont.    "Are  you  warm  again,  on  your  left 
1    side  ?" 

1      He  paid  no  attention  to  that  inquiry :  his  eyes, 
I    wandering  about  the  room,  turned  by  ohanoe  to- 
I    wards  the  table.    To  Mrs.  Lecounl's  surprise, 
instead  of  answering  her,  he  bent  forward  in 
his  chair,  and  looked  with  staring  eyes  and  point- 
ing hand  at  the  second  bottle  which  site  bad 
taken  from  the  cupboard,  and  which  she  had 
hastily  laid  aude,  w^out  paying  attention  to  it. 
Seeing*  that  some  new  alann  possessed  him,  she 
adranoed  to  the  table,  and  locked  whm«  he 
loc^.  The  labelled  side  (tf  the  bottle  was  fnll 
in  view ;  and  there,  in  the  plab  handwriting  of 
j  the  diemist  at  Aldborough,  was  the  one  startiing 

xrotA,  confronting  them  both — "  Poison." 
'      Stoi  Mrs.  Ivscount's   self-possession  was 
'  shaken  by  that  discovery.  She  was  not  prepared 
I  to  see  her  own  darkest  forebodings— the  unac- 
knowledged offspring  of  her  hatred  for  Magdalen 
— realised  as  slw  saw  them  realised  now.  The 
soicide-despair  in  which  the  poison  had  heea 
I  procured ;  the  suicide-purpose  for  wliich,  in  dis- 
I  trust  of  the  future,  the  poison  had  been  kept, 
had  brought  with  them  their  own  retribution. 
There  the  bottle  lay,  in  Magdalen's  absence,  a 
I  false  witness  of  treason  which  had  never  entered 
,  bermind^treason  agaiost  her  husband's  life ! 
I      fViih  his  hand  still  mechanically  pointing  at 
!    the  table,  Noel  Yanstone  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  up  at  Mrs.  Lecount 

"1  took  it  from  the  cupboard,"  she  said, 
answering  the  look.  "  I  took  both  bottles  out 
iogetiier,  not  knowing  which  might  be  the  bottle 
I  wanted.  1  am  as  much  looked,  as  much 
frightened,  as  you  are." 

"  Poison !"  he  said  to  himself,  slowly. "  Poison 
locked  up  by  my  wife,  in  the  cnpboard  in  her 
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own  room."  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Lecount  once  more.  ""Sot  me?"  he  asked,  in  a 
vacant,  inqniriug  tone. 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  tt,  sir,  until  your  mind 
is  more  at  ease,"  said  Mrs.  Leoount.  "  In  the  { 
mean  time,  the  danger  that  lies  waiting  in  this 
bottle,  shall  be  a  danger  destroyed  in  your  pre- 
sence." She  took  out  the  cork,  and  threw 
the  laudanum  out  of  window,  and  the  empty 
bottle  after  it.  "Let  us  try  to  foi^t  this  dread- 
ful discovery  for  the  present,"  she  resumed; 
"let  us  go  down  stairs  at  once.  All  that  I  have 
now  to  say  to  you,  can  be  said  in  another  room." 

She  helped  him  to  rise  from  the  chair,  and 
took  his  arm  in  her  own.  "It  is  well  for  him; 
it  is  well  for  me,"  she  thought,  as  they  went  down 
stairs  together,  "that  I  came  when  I  did." 

On  crossing  the  passage,  she  steppol  to  the 
front  door,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting  which 
had  broi^ht  her  from  Dnrnfries,  and  instructed  i 
the  coachman  to  pat  np  his  horses  at  the  nearest 
iun,  and  to  call  i^ain  for  her  in  two  hours'  time.   | ' 
This  done,  she  accompanied  Noel  Yanstone  into   ! : 
the  sitting-room,  stirred  up  the  &e,and  placed  : 
him  before  it  comfortably  in  an  easy-chair.  He  I 
Bit  for  a  few  minutes,  wanning  bis  hands  feebly  Ij 
like  an  old  m:m,  and  staring  straight  into  the  : 
flame.   Then  he  spoke. 

"When  the  woman  came  and  threatened  me  in  ', 
Yaoxhall  Walk,"  he  began,  still  staring  into  the  \ 
fire,  "  you  came  back  to  the  parlour,  after  she   1 1 

was  gone ;  and  you  told  me  P"   He  stopped,    ' ' 

shivered  a  Uttle,  and  lost  the  thread  of  his  recol-  I ; 
lections  at  that  point.  :  | 

"  I  told  you,  air,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  "  that   1 , 
the  woman  wtis,  in  my  opinion,  Miss  Yanstone  | 
herself.  Don't  start,  Mr.  Noel !   Your  wife  is   I ' 
away,  and  lam  hereto  take  care  of  you !   Say  to  i! 
yourself,  if  you  feel  frightened, '  Leoount  is  here ;    I  \ 
Lecount  will  take  care  of  me.'   The  truth  must   j  | 
be  told,  sir— however  hard  to  bear  the  truth  may    '  I 
be.  Miss  Magdalen  Yanstone  was  the  woman  who 
came  to  yon  in  disguise ;  and  the  woman  who  came   !  \ 
to  you  in  disguise,  is  the  woman  you  have  married.    ' ' 
The  conspiracy  which  she  threatened  you  with  in   i  j 
London,  is  the  conspiracy  which  has  made  her 
your  wife.   That  is  the  plain  truth.   You  have 
seen  the  dress  up-staira.   If  that  dress  bad  been 
no  longer  in  existence,  1  should  still  have  had 
my  proofs  to  convince  you.   Thanks  to  my  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Bygrave,  I  have  discovered  the 
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house  your  vife  lodged  at  in  London — it  vas 
oppoaito  our  hoose  in  Vanxhall  Walk.  I  have 
lud  my  haad  on  one  of  tiie  laadlady'a  dangbters, 
who  iralchtd  your  wile  from  an  inner  room,  and 
saw  her  put  on  the  cGsgnise;  wlio  osn  spedk  to 
her  identity,  and  to  the  identi^  of  her  oompanioQ, 
Mrs.  Bygiave;  and  who  has  foinished  me,  at  my 
own  request,  with  %  written  statement  of  facts, 
■w^fii  ^e  is  ready  to  affirm  on  oath,  if  anyperaon 
ventures  to  contradict  her.  Yon  shall  read  the 
statement,  Mr.  Noel,  if  yon  like,  when  you  are 
fitter  to  understand  it.  You  shall  idso  read  a 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Garth— who 
will  repeat  to  you  personally,  if  yon  like,  what 
she  has  written  to  me— a  letter  formally  denying 
that  she  was  erer  in  Yauxhall  Walk,  and  fcmnally 
asserting  that  those  moles  on  your  wife's  neck,  are 
marks  peculiar  to  Miss  Magdalen  "Vanstone,  whom 
she  has  known  from  ohildhood.  I  say  it  with  a 
just  pride— you  will  find  no  weak  place  anywhere 
in  the  evidence  which  I  bring  you.  If  Mr.  By^rrave 
had  not  stolen  my  letter,  you  would  have  had  yonr 
wamii^,  before  I  waa  cruelly  deceived  into  going 
to  Zurich ;  and  the  proofs  whi<rfi  I  now  Itting  yon, 
after  your  marriage,  I  should  th^  have  offered 
to  you  before  it.  Don't  hold  me  responsible,  sir, 
for  what  has  happened  since  I  left  England. 
Blame  your  uncle's  bastard  daughter,  and  blame 
that  villain  with  the  brown  eye  and  the  green !" 

She  spoke  her  last  vencnnous  words  as  slowly 
and  distinctly  aa  she  had  spoken  all  the  rest. 
Noel  Yanstone  made  no  answer — he  still  sat 
cowering  over  the  fire.  She  locked  round  into 
hia  face.  He  was  crying  silently.  "  I  was  so 
fond  of  her !"  sidd  the  misetdble  tittle  cteatme; 
"  and  I  thought  ahe  was  so  fond  of  Me  [" 

Mrs.  Leotmnt  turned  her  back  on  him  in  dis- 
dainful silenoe.  "Fond  of  her!"  Aa  she  repeated 
those  words  to  hersdf,  her  h^gard  hce  became 
almost  hmdsome  again  in  the  magnificent  in- 
tensity   its  otmtempt 

^e  valked  to  a  bookcase  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  and  began  examining  the  volumes  in 
it.  Before  she  had  been  long  engaged  in  this 
way,  ahe  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
ai&ightedly  calling  her  hack.  The  tears  were 
gone  from  his  face:  it  was  blank  again  with 
terror  when  he  now  turned  it  towards  her. 

Lcoount !"  he  said,  heading  to  her  with  both 
hands.  "Can  an  egg  be  poisonedF  Ihad  an 
egg  for  breakfast  this  morning— and  a  little 
toast." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count.  "The  poison  of  your  wife's  deceit,  is 
the  only  poison  you  have  taken  yet.  If  she  had 
resolved  already  on  making  you  pay  the  price  of 
your  folly  wiUi  your  life,  she  would  not  be 
absent  from  the  house  while  you  were  left  living 
in  it.  Dismiss  the  thought  from  your  mind.  It 
is  the  middle  of  the  day ;  you  want  refre^ment. 
I  have  more  to  say  to  yon.  in  the  interests  of 
your  own  safety— I  have  something  for  you  to 
do,  wbidi  must  be  don^  at  once.  Becruit  your 
strengtb,  and  you  will  do  it.  I  will  set  you  the 
example  of  eating,  if  you  still  distrust  the  food 


in  this  house.  Are  you  composed  enough  to  give 
the  servant  her  orders,  if  I  ring  tite  bell  F  It  is 
necessary  to  the  object  I  have  in  view  for  you, 
that  nobody  should  think  you  ill  ift  body,  or 
troubled  in  mind.  Try  first  trith  me  bdbre  the 
servant  comes  ul  Let  us  see  how  you  look  and 
speak,  when  you  say,  "  Bring  up  the  lunoh." 

After  two  rdManab^Mrs.  Leoount  considered 
him  fit  to  give  the  order,  without  betraying  hinb- 
self. 

The  bell  was  answered  by  Louisa — Louisa 
looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  The  luncheon  was 
brought  up  by  the  housemaid— the  housemiud 
looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Leconnt.  When  luncheon 
was  over,  the  table  was  cleared  by  tic  cook— the 
cook  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Leconnt.  The  three 
servants  were  plainly  suspicious  that  something 
extraordinary  was  going  on  in  the  house.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  they  had  arranged 
to  aboK  among  themsdves  the  three  oppor- 
tunities which  the  service  <tf  the  table  afforded 
them  of  entering  the  room. 

The  curiosity  of  which  she  was  the  object  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mrs.  Lecount 
"  I  did  well,"  ahe  thought,  "  to  arm  myself  in 
good  time  with  the  means  of  reaching  my  end. 
If  I  let  the  grass  growundermyfeet,  one  or  other 
of  those  women  mi^t  get  in  my  way."  Eonsed 
by  this  consideration,  she  produced  her  travelling, 
hag  from  a  comer,  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the 
servants  had  left  the  room ;  and  seating  herself 
at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  Noel  Yanstcne, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  steady  in- 
vestigating attentiim.  She  lud  oarefolly  regu- 
lated the  qnaBtity  cf  vine  which  he  had  taken 
at  luncheon — she  had  let  him  drink  exactly 
enough  to  fortify,  without  oonfosing  him— and 
she  now  eiamiiied  his  &ob  critically,  like  an 
artist  wTMfiinwig-  his  piotnie,  at  the  end  of  the 
dl^  work.  The  result  ^pmied  to  satisfy  her; 
and  she  opened  the  serious  business  of  the  inter- 
view on  the  spot. 

"  Will  you  look  at  the  written  evidence  I 
mentioned  to  you,  Mr.  Noel,  before  I  say  any 
more  P"  she  inquired.  "  Or  are  you  sufficiently 
persuaded  of  the  truth  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  now  to  make  to  you  ?" 

"Let  mo  hear  your  su^estion,"  he  said,  sul- 
lenly resting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  leaning 
his  head  on  bis  hands. 

Mrs.  Leoount  took  from  her  traveUing-bog 
the  written  evidence  to  which  she  had  just 
idluded,  and  carefoHy  placed  the  papers  on  one 
side  of  him,  within  easy  reach,  if  he  wished  to 
refer  to  them.  Far  from  being  daunted,  she  was 
visibly  encouraged  by  the  ungraciousness  of  his 
manner.  Her  experience  of  him  informed  her 
that  the  sign  was  a  promising  one.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  the  little  resolution  that  he 
possessed  was  roused  in  him,  it  invariably  asserted 
itaelf— like  the  resolution  of  most  other  weak 
men— aggressiv^y.  At  such  times,  in  proportion 
as  he  was  outwardly  sullen  and  discourteous  to 
those  about  him,  his  res<dution  rose ;  and  in  pro- 
portion  as  he  was  considerate  and  polite,  it  fell. 
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The  tone  of  the  ansrer  he  had  just  given,  and 
the  attitude  he  assnioed  at  the  table,  convinced 
Mis.  Leconnt  that  Spanish  wine  and  Scotch 
mutton  had  done  their  duty,  and  had  rallied  his 
ranking  courage. 

"  I  will  put  the  question  to  you  for  form's  sake, 
air,  if  you  irish  it,"  she  proceeded.  "  But  I  am 
already  certain,  without  any  question  at  all^  that 
you  have  made  your  will  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head,  without  looking  at  her' 

"  Too  have  made  it  in.  your  wife's  fevour  f* 

He  nodded  again. 

"  You  have  left  hor  eraTthiiig  yoa  possess  f 

-  No." 

Mrs.  Lecount  looked  surprised. 

"  Kd  you  exerdae  a  reserve  towards  her,  Mr. 
Noel,  of  your  own  accord  P"  she  inquired,  "  or  is 
it  possible  that  your  wife  put  her  own  limits  to 
her  interest  in  your  will  P" 

He  was  uneuily  silent— he  was  plainly  ashamed 
to  answer  the  question.  Mrs.  LeooTut  xepeated 
it  in  aless  direot  form. 

"  How  mudi  have  ym  left  your  widowj  Mir. 
Noc^  in  the  event  of  yonr  death?" 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds.'* 

Tbdi  reply  answered  the  question.  Ei^y 
fltonsaud  iKianda  was  exactly  the  fortune  which 
Kiffb'wi'^  Vanstone  had  ti^en  from  his  hrother's 
orphan  diildren  at  his  brothel's  death— exactly 
the  fortune  of  which  Michael  Tanstone's  son  had 
kept  possession,  in  his  turn,  as  pitilessly  as  his 
filmier  before  him.  Noel  Yanstone's  silence  was 
doquent  ofthe  cttifession  which  he  was  ashamed 
to  make.  His  dotii^  weakness  had,  beyond  all 
doubt,  placed  his  whole  property  at  the  feet  of 
hia  wife.  And  this  girl,  whose  vindictive  daring 
had  defied  all  restraints — ^this  girl,  who  had  not 
shrunk  from  her  desperate  determination  even  at 
the  church  door— had,  in  the  very  hour  of  her 
ttiumpb,  taken  part  only  from  the  man  who  would 
wiUingly  have  given  all  '—had  rigorously  exacted 
WhduT^s  fortone  from  him  to  ^e  last  farthing; 
and  had  then  turned  her  back  on  the  hand  that 
was  tempting  her  with  tais  of  thousands  more ! 
fur  the  moment,  Mrs.  Lecount  was  fairly 
aleneed  by  her  own  surprise;  Magdalen  had 
fbreed  the  astonishment  from  her  which  is  akin 
to  admiration,  the  astonishment  which  her  enmity 
would  £un  hare  refused.  She  hated  Magdalen 
with  a  tenfold  hatred  from  that  time. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,"  she  resumed,  after  a 
,  Bomeatary  ailenoe,  "  that  IKbs.  Noel  gave  you 
'  cxoeDent  reasons  why  the  provision  for  her  at 
I  your  death  should  be  no  more,  and  no  less,  than 
'  aghtytlMHisaiid  pounds.  And,  on  the  other  land, 
j  I  am  equally  sure  that  you,  in  your  innooence  of 
all  snapieion,  found  tiiose  reasons  conclusive  at 
As  time.  That  tinu  has  now  gone  by.  Tour 
eyes  are  opened,  sir— and  yon  will  not  fail  to  re- 
mark (as  I  remark)  that  the  Combe-Raven  pro- 
perty happens  to  reach  the  same  sum  exactly,  as 
the  legacy  wfaitb  your  wife's  own  instructions 
ilirected  yon  to  leave  her.  If  you  are  still  in  any 
donbt  of  the  motive  for  which  she  married  you, 
laofcm  your  own  wiit-<md  there  Uw  motive  is!'* 


He  raised  his  head  from  his  hands,  and  became 
closely  attentive  to  what  she  was  saying  to  him, 
for  the  first  time  since  they  had  faced  each  other 
at  the  table.  The  Combe-Raven  property  had 
never  been  classed  by  itself  in  his  estimation. 
It  had  come  to  him  merged  in  his  father's  other 
possessions,  at  his  father's  death.  The  discovery 
which  had  now  opened  before  him,  was  one  to 
which  his  ordinary  habits  of  thought,  as  well  as 
his  innocence  of  suspicion,  had  hitherto  closed 
his  eyes.  He  said  nothing— but  he  looked  less 
sulWly  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  His  manner  was  more 
ingratiating ;  the  high  tide  (tf  his  courage  was 
already  on  the  ebb. 

'*  Your  position,  sir,  must  be  as  plun  by  this 
time  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. "There  is  only  one  obstacle  now  left, 
between  this  woman  and  the  attainment  of  her 
end.  TAat  ohstaeU  it  j/our  life.  After  the 
discovery  we  have  made  up-staiis,  I  leave 
you  to  consider  for  yonnelf  what  your  life  is 
worth." 

At  those  terrible  words,  the  ebbing  Tesohttion 
in  him  ran  out  to  the  last  drop.  "Dni't  frighten 
ise !"  he  pleaded ; "  I  have  been  fri^tened  enough 
already."  Ho  rose,  and  dragged  his  chair  after 
him  round  die  table  to  Ifrs.  Leoount's  side.  He 
sat  down,  and  caressii^  kissed  her  hand.  "Yon 
good  creature !"  he  scdd,  in  a  sinking  vdoe.  "You 
excellent  Lecount  I  Tell  me  what  to  do.  Fm 
fuU  of  resolution-— I'll  do  anything  to  save  my 
life!" 

"Have  you  got  writing  materials  in  the  room, 
sir  F"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount.  "Will  yoa  put  them 
on  the  table,  if  you  please  P" 

While  the  writing  materials  were  in  process  of 
coUectiOD,  Mrs.  Lecotmt  made  a  new  demand  ou 
the  resources  of  her  travelling-bag.  She  took 
two  papers  from  it,  each  endorsed  in  the  same 
neat  commercial  handwriting.  One  was  described 
as  "Draft  for  proposed  Will ;"  and  the  other,  as 
"  Draft  for  proposed  Letter."  When  she  placed 
them  before  her  on  the  table,  her  hand  shook  a 
little ;  and  she  applied  the  smeUing-salts,  which 
she  had  brought  with  her  in  Noel  Yanstone's 
interests,  to  her  own  nostrils. 

"  I  had  hoped,  when  I  came  here,  Mr.  Noel," 
she  proceeded,  "  to  have  given  you  more  time  for 
consideration,  than  it  seems  safe  to  give  you  no^ 
When  you  first  told  me  of  your  wife's  absence  in 
London,  I  thought  it  probaUe  that  the  object  of 
her  journey  was  to  see  her  aister  and  Miss  G»ih. 
Since  the  horrible  discovery  we  have  made  up- 
stairs, I  am  incUnwt  to  alter  that  (pinion.  Your 
wife's  determination  not  to  tell  you  who  the 
friends  are  whom  she  has  gone  to  see,  fills  me 
with  alarm,  may  have  aooomplices  in 

Ijotulon— accomplices,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  in  this  house.  All  three  of  your 
servants,  sir,  have  taken  the  opportunity  in  turn 
of  coming  into  the  room,  and  looking  at  me.  I 
don't  like  their  looks !  Neither  you  nor  I  know 
what  may  happen  from  day  to  day — or  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  If  yon  take  my  advice,  you  will 
get  the  start  at  omee  of  all  possible  accidents ; 
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and,  Tchcn  the  oatriage  oomes  back,  70a  will 
leare  this  house  vith  me !" 

"  Yes,  yes !"  he  aaid,  eagerly ;  "  I'U  leave  the 
honse  with  yoo.  1  irouldn't  stop  here  by  myself 
for  any  sum  of  money  that  oonld  be  offered  me. 
Wliat  do  we  want  the  pen  and  ink  for?  Are 
you  to  write,  or  am  I?" 

"You  are  to  write,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"The  means  taken  for  promoting  your  own  safety 
are  to  he  means  set  in  motion,  from  beginning  to 
end,  by  yonrself>  1  suggest,  Mr.  Noel— and  you 
decide.  Becognise  your  own  position,  sir.  'What 
is  your  first  and  foremost  necessity  F  It  is 
plainly  this.  You  must  destroy  your  wife's 
interest  in  your  death,  by  making  another  will." 

He  vehemently  nodded  his  approval;  his 
colour  Txjse,  and  his  blinking  eyes  brightened  in 
malicious  triumph.  "  She  shan't  have  a  farthing." 
he  said  to  himself,  in  a  whisper — "she  shan't 
have  a  farthing !" 

"  When  your  will  is  made,  sir,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "you  must  place  it  in  the  liands  of  a 
trustworthy  person— not  my  hands,  Mr.  Noel ; 
I  am  only  your  servant !  Then,  when  the  will  is 
safe,  and  when  you  are  safe,  write  to  your  wife 
at  this  honse.  TeU  her,  her  infamous  imposture 
is  disoorered— tell  her  you  have  madea  new  mil, 
vhieh  leaves  her  penniless  at  yonr  death— tell 
her,  in  your  righteous  indignatfon,  that  she  enters 
your  doors  no  more.  Place  yourself  in  that 
strong  position,  and  it  is  no  longer  you  who  are 
at  your  wife's  mercy,  bat  yonr  wifo  who  is  at 
yours.  Assert  yonr  own  power,  sir,  with  the  law 
to  help  you— and  onuh  this  woman  into  submis- 
sion to  any  terms  for  the  future  that  you  please 
to  imi)Ose." 

He  eagerly  took  up  the  pen.  "  Yes,"  he  smd, 
with  a  vindictive  self-importance,  "  any  terms  I 
please  to  impose."  He  suddenly  chedced  him- 
self, and  bis  face  became  dejected  and  per- 
plexed. "  How  can  I  do  it  now  F"  he  asked, 
throwing  down  the  pen  as  quickly  as  he  had 
taken  it  up. 

"  Do  what,  sirP"  inquired  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  How  can  I  nkake  my  will,  with  Mr.  lioa- 
combe  away  in  London,  and  no  lawyer  here  to 
help  meP" 

Mrs.  Lecount  gently  tapped  the  papers  before 
her  on  the  table  with  her  forefinger. 

"  All  the  help  you  need,  sir,  is  waiting  for  you 
here,"  she  said.  "  I  considered  this  matter  care- 
folly,  before  I  came  to  you;  and  I  provided  my- 
self with  the  confidential  assistance  of  a  friend,  to 
guide  me  through  those  difficulties  which  I  could 
not  penetrate  for  myself.  The  friend  to  whom 
I  refer,  is  a  gentleman  of  Swiss  extraction,  bat 
born  and  bred  in  England.  He  is  not  a  lawyer 
by  profession— bat  he  has  had  his  own  sufficient 
experience  of  the  law,  nevertheless ;  and  he  has 
supplied  me,  not  only  with  a  model  by  whidi  you 
may  make  your  will,  but  with  the  written 
sketch  of  a  letter  which  it  is  as  important  for  us 
to  hav^  as  the  model  of  the  will  itself.  There 
is  another  necessity  waituig  for  yoo,  Mr.  Noel, 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  yet— bat  which  is  no 


less  ui^ent  in  its  way,  than  the  necessity  of  the 

will." 

"  What  is  itr*  he  asked,  with  roused  cu- 
riosity. 

"We  will  take  it  in  its  turn,  sir."  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lecount.     "Its  turn  has  not  , 
come  yet.  The  will,  if  you  please,  first.  I  wiU 
dictate  from  the  model  in  my  possession- and 
you  will  write." 

Noel  Vanstone  looked  at  the  drafl;  for  the 
Will  and  tiie  dnft  for  the  Letter,  with  suspicaous 
curiosity.  i 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  see  the  papers  myself,  | 
before  you  dictate,"  he  said.  "  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  Lecount." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lecount, 
handing  him  the  papers  immediately. 

He  read  the  draft  for  the  Will  first,  pausmg 
and  knitting  his  brows  distrustfully,  wherever 
he  found  blank  spaces  left  in  the  manuscript  to 
be  filled  in  with  the  names  of  persona,  and  the 
enumeration  of  sums  bequeathed  to  them.  Two  or 
three  minutes  of  reading  brought  him  to  the  end 
of  the  paper.  He  gave  it  back  to  Mrs.  Lecount 
without  making  any  olyeotiott  to  it. 

The  draft  for  the  Letter  was  a  much  longer  ' 
document.   He  obstinate^  read  it  through  to  { 
the  end,  witib  an  expression  of  perplexity  and 
discontent  which  showed  that  it  was  utterly  uu-  , 
intelligible  to  him.    "  I  must  have  this  ex-  | 
plained,"  he  said,  with  a  toudi  of  his  old  self- 
importuux^  "before  1  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter."  I 

"  It  shall  be  ezphtined,  sir,  «s  we  go  on,"  said 
M.rs.  Lecount.  | 

"Every  word  of  it?"  ] 

"  Every  word  of  it,  Mr.  Noel,  when  its  turn  \ 
comes.  Yon  have  no  objection  to  the  will  F  To  i 
the  will,  then,  as  I  said  before,  let  us  devote  ' 
ourselves  first.  You  have  seen  for  yourself  : 
that  it  is  short  enough  and  simple  enough  for 
a  child  to  understand  it.  But  if  any  doubts  1 
remain  on  your  mind,  by  all  means  compose  | 
those  doubts  by  showing  your  will  to  a  lawyer  I 
by  profession.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  not  j 
be  considered  intrusive,  if  I  remind  you  that  | 
we  are  all  mortal,  and  that  the  lost  opportunity 
can  never  be  recalled.  "Wbile  your  time  is  your  ] 
own,  sir,  and  while  your  enemies  are  unsuspicious  1 
of  you,  make  your  will !" 

She  opened  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  smoothed 
it  out  before  him ;  she  dipped  Uie  pen  in  ink,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  He  took  it  from  her 
without  speaking — he  was,  to  all  appearance, 
suffering  under  some  temporary  uneasiness  of 
mind.  But  the  main  point  was  gained.  There 
he  sat,  with  the  paper  before  him,  and  the  pen 
m  his  hand;  ready  at  last,  in  r^U  earnest  to 
make  his  wiU. 

"The  first  question  for  you  to  decide,  sir,", 
said  Mrs.  Lecoont^  after  a  preliminary  glance  at 
her  Draft,  "is  your  choice  o£  an  executor.  I 
have  no  desire  to  influence  your  de<nuon— but 
I  may,  without  impropriety,  remind  you  ibat  a 
wise  c^ioice  means,  in  other  words,  the  choice 
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of  SO  old  and  tried  fhead  whom  you  know  that 
yoQ  cau  trust." 

"It  meam  the  admiral,  I  suppose f"  said 
Noel  Vanstone. 

Mis.  Leconnt  bowed. 

"Very  well,"  he  oontmaed.  **  The  admiral  let 

I    it  be." 

'  Tbere  was  plainly  some  oppression  still  weigh- 
I  ing  on  bis  mind.  Even  under  the  trying  circum- 
.  j  stanoes  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  it  was  not 
'  in  1^  nature  to  take  Mrs.  Lecaunt'a  perfectly 
I  sensible  and  di^terested  advice  without  a  woi^ 
I    (tf  cavil,  as  he  had  taken  it  now. 

"  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

«Yefc" 

Hia.  Leoonnt  dictated  the  first  psnffraph>  from 
|j  the  Draft,  as  fblknra 

I  "  This  is  the  hut  Will  and  Testament  of  me, 
I  Noel  Vanstone,  now  living  at  Baliol  Cottage, 

I  near  Dumfries.  I  revoke,  absolutely  and  in 
!   evjjty  particular,  my  former  will  executed  on  the 

I I  thirtieth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
j,  forty-seven;  and  I  hereby  appoint  Rear-Admiral 
[j  Arthur  Everard  Bartram,  of  St.  Crux-in-the- 
I!   Hanh,  Essex,  sole  executor  of  this  my  will." 

I  i      "  Have  yon  written  those  words,  sir  ?" 
1'  "les." 

li      'His.  Lecount  laid  down  the  Draft;  Noel 
I '  Yanstone  laid  down  the  pen.   Tbey  neither  of 
!   them  looked  at  each  other.   There  was  a  loi^ 
ailenoe. 

"I  am  waiting,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount, 
at  last,  "  to  hear  what  your  wishes  are,  in  re< 
I    spect  to  the  disposal  of  your  fortune.  Your  laj^ 
I    fwtnne,"  she  added,  with  merciless  emphasis. 
i|      He  took  up  the  pen  again,  and  began  picking 

the  feathers  from  the  quUl  iu  dead  silence. 
I      "Perhaps,  your  existing  will  may  help  you  to 
■  isstruetme,  sir,"  pursued  Mrs.  Lecouot.  "  May 
I  inq;iiire  to  whom  yon  left  all  your  surplus 
mauej,  iStet  leaving  the  eighty  thousand  pounds 
to  your  wife 
is  be  had  answered  that  aoestion  plainly,  he 
|j  mnst  Inve  said,  "I  have  left  the  whole  surplus  to 
I   my  ooaain,  George  Bartram"— and  the  implied 
adaowledgment  that  Mis.  Leoonnt'a  name  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  will,  must  then  have  fol- 
!.  lowed  in  Mrs.  Lecount's  presence.    A  much 
I    bolder  man,  in  his  situatiou,  might  have  felt  the 
I,  same  oppression  and  the  same  embarrassment 
I    wldeh  be  was  feeling  now.   He  picked  the  last 
1.  monel  of  feather  &om  the  quill ;  aoid,  desperately 
I    k^dng  the  pitlall  under  hia  feet,  advanced  to 
I;  metA  Mrs.  Leoonnf  s  claima  on  hhn  of  his  own 
l'  accord. 

!  "  I  would  rather  not  talk  of  any  will,  but  the 
I  will  I  am  making  now,"  he  said,  uneasily.  "  The 

j   first  thing,  Lecount  "    He  hesitated— put 

[  the  bare  end  of  the  quill  into  his  mouth— gnawed 
at  it  thoughtfully— uid  said  no  more. 

"Tes,  sirP"  persisted  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"The  first  thing  ia  " 

*'Yes,«rP" 


"  The  first  thing  is,  to— to  make  some  provision 
for  You?" 

He  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  tone  of  plain- 
tive interrogation— as  if  all  hope  of  being 
met  by  a  magnam'mons  refusal  had  not  de-  ! 
serted  him,  even  yet.  Mrs.  Lecount  enlightened 
his  mind  on  this  point,  without  a  moment's  loss  i 
of  time.  I 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  with  the  ' 
tone  and  manner  of  a  woman  who  was  not  | 
acknowledging  a  favour,  bat  receivii^  a  right. 

He  took  another  bite  at  the  quill.  The  per- 
spiration  began  to  appear  on  bis  face 

"  The  difficulty  is,"  he  remark^  "  to  saj  how 
much." 

"Your  lamfflited  father,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "met  that  difficulty  (if  you  remember) 

the  time  of  his  last  illness  F" 

"I  don't  remember."  said  Noel  Vanstone, 
doggedly. 

"  You  were  on  one  side  of  bis  bed,  sir;  and  I 
was  on  the  other,  We  were  vainly  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  make  his  will  After  tellmg  us  he 
would  wait,  and  make  his  will  when  he  was  well 
again— he  looked  round  at  me,  and  said  some 
kind  and  feeling  words  which  my  memory  will 
treasure  to  my  dying  day.  Have  you  foigottrai 
those  words,  Mr.  Noel  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Nod,  without  hesitation. 

"  In  my  presoit  situation,  sir,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "  delicacy  forbids  me  to  improve  yonr 
memory." 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  relapsed  into 
silence.  He  clenched  his  bands,  and  writhed 
from  side  to  side  of  his  chair,  in  an  agony  of  in- 
decision. Mrs.  Lecount  passively  refused  to  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  him. 

"  What  shoiUd  you  say  P"  he  began,  and 

suddenly  stopped  again. 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"What  shouU  you  say  to  — a  thonsaod 
pounds 

Mrs.  Lecount  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked 
hun  M  infhe  face,  with  the  miyeatio  indigna- 
tion of  an  outr^d  woman. 

"  After  the  service  I  have  rendered  you  to-day, 
Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  "  I  have  at  least  euued  a 
chum  on  your  respect— if  I  have  earned  nothing 
more.   1  wish  you  good  morning.** 

"  Two  thousand!"  cried  Noel  Vanstone,  with 
the  oour^  of  despidr. 

Mrs.  Lecount  folded  up  her  papers,  and  bung 
her  travelling-hag  over  her  arm  in  coi^mptooua 
silence. 

"  Three  thousand !" 

Mrs.  I^ecouut  moved  with  impenetrable  dignity 

from  the  table  to  the  door. 
"  Four  thousand !" 

Mrs.  Lecount  gathered  hee  shawl  round  her 
with  a  shudder,  and  opened  the  door. 
"Five  thousand !" 

He  clasped  his  bonds,  and  wrung  them  at  her 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  suspense.  "Five 
thousand,"  was  the  death-cry  of  his  pecuniary 
suicide. 
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Hrs.  Lecount  aoftl;  shut  the  door  again,  and 
came  back  a  step. 
"Free  of  legacy  datj^,  sir  P"  she  inqoired. 

"  No !" 

Mrs.  Leooont  tuned  on  her  httA,  and  opened 
the  door  again, 
"Yes!" 

Mrs.  Lecount  came  back,  and  resumed 
place  at  the  table,  as  if  nothing  had  happeued. 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,  free  of  legacy  duty, 
was  the  sum,  sir,  which  your  father's  gratefol 
regud  promised  me  in  hia  will,"  she  said,  quietly, 
"lif  yoQ  dioose  to  exett  your  monory,  as  you 
have  not  chosen  to  exert  it  yet,  your  memory  will 
tell  you  that  I  speak  the  imih.  I  accept  your 
filial  performance  of  yonr  father's  promise,  Mr. 
Noel— and  there  I  stop.  I  soom  to  take  a  mean 
adrantage  of  my  position  towards  you ;  I  scorn 
to  grasp  anything  from  yoor  Sears.  You  are  pro- 
tected by  my  respect  for  myself,  and  for  the 
IHostrious  Name  I  bear.  You  are  welcome  to 
all  that  I  have  done,  and  to  all  that  I  have  suf- 
fered in  your  service.  The  widow  of  Professor 
Leoompte,  sir,  takes  what  is  justly  hers— and 
takes  no  more !" 

As  she  spoke  those  words,  the  traces  of  sick- 
ness seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  disappear  &om 
her  face;  her  eyes  shone  with  a  steady  inner 
light;  ail  the  woman  warmed  and  brightened  in 
the  radiance  of  her  own  triumph — the  triumph, 
trebly  won,  of  carrying  her  point,  of  vindicat- 
ing her  integrity,  imd  of  matcliing  Magdalen's 
iDCorruptible  sdf- denial  on  Magdalen's  own 
ground. 

"  When  you  are  yourself  again,  sir,  we  irill 
proceed.  Let  uswait  alittle  first." 

She  gave  him  time  to  compose  himself ;  and 
then,  after  first  looking  at  her  Draft,  dictated 
I    tiie  second  paragraph  of  the  will,  in  tiirae  tarns : 

!  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  Madame  Vii^inie 
I  Lecompte  (widow  of  Professor  Lecompte,  late  of 
1    Zurich)  the  sum  of  Fire  Thousand  Pounds,  free 

of  Le^y  Duty.  And,  in  making  this  bequest, 
I    I  wish  to  place  it  on  record  that  I  am  not  only 

expressing  my  own  sense  of  Madame  Lecompte*s 
!  atUdimeut  and  fidelity  in  the  capacity  of  my 
,  housekeeper,  bnt  that  I  also  believe  myself  to  he 
I  executing  the  intentions  of  my  deceased  father, 
\  who,  but  for  the  drcamstance  of  his  dying  intes- 
I    tate,  would  have  left  Madame  Lecompte,  in  i» 

will,  the  same  token  of  grateful  regard  for  her 

services,  which  I  now  leave  her  in  mine." 

I 

!       "  Have  you  written  Uie  last  words,  sir  ?* 
"Yes.** 

Mrs.  Lecount  leaned  across  the  table,  and 
offered  Noel  Yaustone  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said.  " The  five 
thousand  pounds  is  the  lu^owledgment  on  your 
fether's  ude  of  what  I  have  done  for  htm.  The 
words  in  the  will  are  the  acknoiriedgment  on 
I  yours." 

A  faint  smile  flickered  over  his  face  for  the 
first  time.   It  comforted  him,  on  reflection,  to 


think  that  matters  might  have  been  worse.  There 
was  balm  for  his  wounded  spirit,  in  paying  the 
debt  of  gratitude  by  a  sentence  not  negotiable 
at  his  baiiker's.  Whatever  his  fathermi^have 
done— he  had  got  Lecount  a  bargain,  after  all ! 

"  A  little  more  writing,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "and  your  painful,  but  necessary,  duty 
will  be  perforuKd.  The  trifling  matter  of  my 
legacy  being  settled,  we  may  oome  to  the  impor- 
tant question  that  is  Ht.  Hbe  fintnre  direettim 
of  a  large  fortune  is  now  waiting  yovr  wonl  of 
command.  To  whom  is  it  to  go 

He  began  to  writhe  agmn  in  lus  chair.  Even 
under  the  all-powerful  fasdnatioi  of  hie  wife,  the 
parting  with  his  money  on  paper  had  not  been 
aceom[dished  without  a  pang.  He  had  endured 
the  pang;  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the  sacri- 
fice. And,  now,  here  was  Uie  dreaded  ordeal 
again,  awaiting  him  menalesdy  fx  the  aecond 
time! 

"  Periiaps  it  may  assist  your  decision,  air,  if  I 
repeat  a  question  which  I  have  pat  to  yon 
already,"  observed  Mrs.  Lecount  "Li  the  will 
that  you  made  under  yonr  wife's  influence,  to 
whom  did  you  leave  the  surplus  money  whidi  re- 
mained at  your  own  disposal  P" 

There  was  no  harm  in  answering  the  question, 
now.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  left  the 
money  to  bis  cousin  George. 

"You  could  have  done  nothing  better,  Mr. 
Noel — end  you  can  do  nothing  better  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Lecount.  "  Mr.  Gteorge  and  his  twosisters 
are  your  only  relations  left.  One  of  those  sisters 
is  an  incurable  invalid,  with  more  than  money 
enough  already  for  all  the  wants  which  her  afflic- 
tion, allows  her  to  feel.  The  other  is  the  wife  of 
a  man,  even  richer  than  yourself.  To  leave  the 
money  to  these  3ist<n«  is  to  waste  it.  To  leave 
the  money  to  their  brother  George,  is  to  give  yonr 
cousin  exactly  the  assistance  w^ch  he  will  want, 
when  he  one  day  inherits  his  uncle's  dilapidated 
honse,  and  his  uncle's  impoverished  estate.  A 
will  which  names  the  admiral  your  executor,  and 
Mr.  George  yonr  heir,  is  tie  right  will  for  yon  to 
make.  It  does  honour  to  the  cbums  of  friend- 
ship, and  it  does  justice  to  the  btaiau  of  blood." 

She  spoke  warm^— £nr  she  spoke  witii  a 
gntefol  remembrance  of  all  tbat  slie  herself 
owed  to  ihe  hospitdity  ai  8t.  (%ux,  Noel  Van- 
stone  took  up  another  pen,  md  began  to  strip 
the  second  quill  of  its  feathers,  as  he  bad 
stripped  the  first. 

"Yea,"  he  said,  reluctantly;  "I  suppose 
George  must  have  it — I  suppose  George  has  the 
principal  claim  on  me."  He  hesitated:  he  looked 
at  the  door,  be  looked  at  tiie  window,  as  if  he 
longed  to  make  his  escape  by  one  way  or  the 
other.  "Oh,  Lecount," he  cried,  piteously,  "it's 
such  a  large  fortune !  Let  me  wait  a  little,  bef<ne  > 
I  leave  it  to  anybody !" 

To  bis  surprise,  Mrs.  Lecount  at  once  complied 
with  this  characteristic  request, 

"  I  wish  you  to  wait,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  I 
have  something  important  to  say,  before  you  add 
another  line  to  your  wilL  A  little  while  since. 
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I  told  yon  there  was  a  neoond  neoessity  oonnected 
vith  70UT  present  sitn&tioa,  whioh  hod  not  been 
prorided  for  yet— but  whioh  most  be  provided 
for,  when  the  time  came.  The  time  has  come 
now.  Yon  hare  a  serioTU  difficulty 'to  meet  and 
oonqner,  before  yon  can  have  you  fbrtnne  to 
jour  (xmsin  Qeorge." 

"  What  dilflooltyr  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Leoonnt  rose  from  her  diair,  withoofc 
answering^ — stole  to  the  door— and  suddenly 
threw  it  open.  No  one  was  HateninB  oatnde ; 
tiie  paaaagema  a  solitude  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

'I  distnut  all  setvanta"  she  said,  retanung 
to  her  plaee— "  your  servants  partacnUriy.  Bit 
closer,  Mr.  Noel.  What  I  hare  now  to  si^  to  you 
must  be  beard  hj  no  living  creature  but  onr- 
sehcs." 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

The  duties  of  a  Small-Beer  ChrDnioIer  are  very 
TarioDs,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  present 
Chronicler  sometimes  deepairs  of  finding  time 
to  do  them  any  sort  of  justice.  The  vats  are 
filling,  and  running  over  oontinaall7,i,bef(»re  hecan 
get  a  chance  of  registering  their  contents.  And 
yet  with  all  this  work  on  his  hands  he  most  needs 
go  out  of  his  way  in  the  very  last  chronicle 
whidi  issued  from  his  pen,  and  enter  on  a  field 
ofb^Knirtowluchhefaasnocalli^tsoever.  Let 
him  now  promptly  get  bade  to  his  own  business, 
and  chronicle  some  very  small  beer  indeed,  wfaidi 
will  not  beau  any  longer  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Among  all  the  ctumges  of  modem  times  there 
are  few  more  remai^Able  than  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  small-talk.  The  whole  style  of 
oonrersation  is  dianged.  The  subjects  of  oon- 
Tersstion  and  the  manner  of  talking.  "Sir," 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  once,  of  a  long  oouTersa- 
tional  ercning,  "  ffir,  we  had  good  talk."  In 
tint"  good  talk"  how  many  subjects  were  treated. 
Bd^gion,  pditaos»  pbibet^ifay,  litetataie,  and 
many  otho*  tx^pics !  All  sorts  of  purely  ^towt 
qnestinis  were  inbodoeed  and  argued  eamestly , 
asKtscnnetimes  even  hotly.  "Now,  sir,  with  regard 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing  would  be 
the  oommeawement  of  a  eomrersation.  "  What, 
■ir,  is  your  opinion  of  the  praotice  of  duelling  P' 
woald  be  a  question  henddii^  a  discussion  two 
honrs  long,  whioh  would  terminate,  perhaps, 
in  a  purely  practical  solution  of  the  question. 
This  was  the  "  good  talk"  of  which  the  men  of 
that  day  were  fond. 

But  withmU  going  baok  to  times  even  so  re- 
mote, wiUunit  even  tasing  the  memory  of  our 
ddest  acqnaintanees,  may  not  any  man  who  has 
spent  even  five-and-thirty  years  "  crawling  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,"  and  who  lias  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career  been  ttderably  observant 
of  what  went  on  around  him — may  not  snch  an 
one  remember  a  time  when  conversation  was 
very  different  indeed  from  what  it  is  in  our  own 
immediate  day?  in  tiie  dark  ages,  when  the 
present  century  was  fat,  fair,  and  forty,  there 


was  still  some  of  that  "good  talk"  left  of  which 
Johnson  was  fond.  Then,  and  still  more  a  few 
years  earlier,  it  was  yet  the  custom  to  start  a 
topic  and  discuss  it.  How  warmly,  too,  men 
would  t^  and  ai^e  about  things  which  they 
had  no  concern  with.  What  political  strife 
there  was.  What  violence  of  party  feeling. 
What  Tories,  Whigs,  and  RadioidB  tiiere  were 
in  those  d^ra*  What  exciting  debates  in  the 
Hooses  of  Fariianwnt.  What  ezoitiiv  debates 
«  those  debates  in  private  cirales.  A  man 
would  out  off  lus  son  with  a  shillii^,  or  become 
eetoaged  from  hia  friend,  on  a  puely  public 
question,  and  beeanae  the  son  or  the  friend  would 
not  agree  with  him  about  Rsfonn,  or  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

There  were  professed  talkers  in  those  days: 
men  who  were  oelelvated  for  their  oonversational 
powers,  and  who  rounded  their  swtenoes  himd- 
HOmely,  and  raised  their  voices  at  the  periods : 
men  whom  other  men  were  invited  to  meet,  simply 
that  they  might  hear  them  talk.  Conversation 
^arp  lived  ^n,  and  talked  his  way  to  a  glory 
not  now  to  be  attained  by  any  amount  of  dinner- 
table  eloqaenoe.  And  many  others  there  were 
who  eamod  that  same  prefix  to  their  names,  and 
who  now  would  probably  be  stigmatised  as 
"  bores"  before  they  had  got  hi^  way  through 
their  first  preparatory  sentences.  It  must  have 
been  a  curious  career  that  of  one  of  these  pro- 
fessed eonversationalists,  and  one  requiring  no 
small  amount  of  labour  and  study.  Surely,  he 
nnist  have  had  to  stick  to  his  newspaper  in  the 
nMHtiing  with  a  different  pertinacity  to  that 
ndnoh  most  readm  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sheet. 
He  oonld  not  give  himself  up  to  an  unfettered 
ejqoyment  of  the  news,  do^ug  about  among 
the  paragraphs,  here  and  there  as  he  felt  disposed, 
levelling  in  polioe  reports,  battening  on  horrors, 
as  the  ordinary  reader  does.  On  the  cmtrary, 
he  must  have  said  to  himself,  "  I  dine  at  Vitae- 
hampton  to-day  with  the  Tympanums,  what  will 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  get  np— how  shall  I 
make  my  effentsP"  Thus  a  great  strain  was 
^Kinthe  oonvarsationalist,  even  in  his  moments 
of  Isisme ;  when  arrived  at  the  scene  of  dis- 
play, the  trouble  must  luive  been  greater  still. 
How  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  re- 
member the  houses  at  whidi  a  certun  favourite 
sentence  had  been  let  off;  how  hard  to  have  a 
new  audience  all  but  one  man  perhaps,  and  to 
be  obliged  on  his  account  to  for^  a  piece  of 
eloquence  whidi  would  have  been  quite  new  and 
fresh  to  the  rest  of  the  company;  how  ter- 
rible, 'w4ien  once  hnmohed  in  a  sea  of  oratory,  to 
catch  some  sceptical  eye  whidi  said,  as  plainly 
as  eye  could  speak — "  Wy  very  dear  sir,  I  think 
we  have  heard  idl  this  before." 

It  must  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  both 
parties,  when  two  of  these  professed  talkers  met 
in  society.  If  Conversation  Sharp  went  out  to 
dinner  and  found  himself  at  the  same  table  with 
Conversation  Blunt,  what  must  his  sensations 
have  been  P  What  must  Sharp  have  felt  when 
he  beard  Blunt  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
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talkiiigoiihis(Sharp's)faTountetopic.  AndirhKt 
agtmy  it  must  have  been  to  Blont,  in  liisturn,  to 
listen  while  Sharp  was  letting  off  an  effective 
stoiy  which  Blimt  had  that  very  moming  routed 
oat  of  an  old  book  of  French  memoirs. 
;       Besides  the  big  talk  (A  Conversationalists 
'   Sharp  aad  Blunt,  and  the  stories  related  by  pro- 
Ij   fessel  raconteurs,  there  were  other  after>dinner 
i|  stories,  which  used,  some  few  years  since,  to  go 
]   the  zouiul  of  the  dinner-table  with  the  deoauters. 
1|   "Did  you  eTerhwr  the  story,"  the  host  of  the 
'',1  ereoing  would  say,  "of  the  old  Scotch  doctor 
:   atul  bis  servant  F"  "No,  what  was  that  F"  returns 
some  hypocrite  who  knows  the  anecdote  by 
heart.   And  then  the  master  of  the  feast  goes 
on  to  tell  how  the  old  physician  was  entertaining 
j   a  company  of  friends  at  dinner,  how  he  sent  his 
servant-boy  to  fetch  one  last  bottle  of  most  es- 
pecial port,  how  on  the  boy's  appearing  with  it, 
the  doctor  asks  in  an  agony,  "  Have  you  shook 
i   that  wine,  Jock?"  and  how  Jock,  misled  by  the 
I   wording  of  the  question,  and  thinking  that  he 
I  i   has  omitted  an  important  ceremony,  replies,  "  Na, 
I   air,  but  I  wool,"  and  forthwith  treats  the  bottle 
i   to  a  most  vigorous  shakii^  then  and  there. 
;   Anecdotes  such  as  this  used  to  be  part  of  the 
'<'.    dessert.   They  are  now  almost  as  obsolete  as 
I   the  "good  taUt"  of  the  days  of  Johnson, 
j      And  not  abne  these  changes  in  our  modem 
I   conversation  have  I  to  chronicle.    What  has 
I   become  of  the  Wit^  the  Satirist  P  The  mantle 
.  I   that  sat  on  tlu  shoulders  of  Rogers,  of  Sydney 
Smith,  of  Jerrold,  on  whom  has  it  descended  P 
A  man  may  bore  his  company  now  with  some 
i    long  story  about  his  eaoiqw  from  a  certain 
danger,  or  his  reoovery  from  some  tremeodouB 
fever,  but  when  he  oomes  to  the  crisis,  "  I  really 

I  thought  1  should  di^"  there  is  no  Sogers 
'I  to  give  a  low  groan,  and  say,  parenthetically, 
'  "  Why  didn't  ye  P"  The  Bore  enthuaiaatic,  too, 
|i   who  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  nvtain 

opera  he  h^rd  in  Italy,  may  now  with  perfect 
impunity  assure  his  audience  that  there  is  one  par- 
ticular time  in  it  which  qidte  "  carries  him  away 
,    for  there  is  no  Jerrold  to  look  quietly  round  the 
j  i   company,  and  ask,  "  Can  nobody  whistle  it  F" 
'■■      When  Sydney  Smith  went  out  to  dinner,  it  is 
i{   said  that  the  moment  of  his  arrival  could  be  de- 
ll  tected  because  the  servants  were  heard  laughing 
j !   as  he  came  through  the  hall  and  ascended  the 
!   staircase.    When  the  gates  of  HoUand  Park 
i   opened  to  receive  his  stalwart  form,  or  to  let  in 
the  cliariot  through  whose  windows  might  be 

I I  seen  the  pale  visage  of  Rogers,  men  knew  that 
;j  an  event  of  public  importance  was  coming  off. 
.  I  A  sort  of  congress  of  wit  was  assembling.  lu 
1   time,  the  residts  of  that  meeting  would  come 

out,  and  the  best  part  of  the  talk  would  soon  be 
public  property.  The  retorts  courteous  and  the 
quips  modest  which  such  assemblies  brought  out, 
were  quite  a  staple  commodity  of  the  day. 
J      We  have  no  ConversatKm  Sharps  now.  Men 
I  tnown  oat  of  their  own  immediate  circles  las 
their  wit  in  talking,  are  soorce.    IHiere  are 
I   ploity  of  brilliant  raitertainmonts  given,  and 
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plenty  of  houses  which  people  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  into;  bat  it  is  not  because  they 
ha^'e  the  reputation  of  being  frequented  by  { 
such  company  as  used  to  be  got  togoUier  is  i 
tlie  days  of  cdd  Holland  Honse.  Ilie  .dinner-  I 
table  is  a  repnbUc  now,  and  the  autocrats  who  | 
used  to  rule  it  have  resigned  their  away,  or  ! 
are  gone  to  sit  at  that  festive  board  to  which  : 
Hamlet  despatched  Folomus.   The  average  of 
social  ability  has  most  like^  become  higher.  With 
this,  there  goes  a  great  want  of  veneration.  All 
sorts  of  men  now  examine,  and  carp  at,  every- 
thing that  is  said;  and  if  there  be  any  flaw  or 
weak  point  in  what  a  man  asserts,  it  is  pounced 
upon.    This  makes  our  talkers  nervous.  It 
is  probable  that  the  best  things  of  the  pro- 
fessed wits,  whose  talk  we  have  been  occupied 
with  just  now,  aturived  alone,  and  that  the  same 
evening  which  gave  birth  to  those  successful 
retorts,  produced  also  a  good  amount  of  nonsense, 
of  indifferent  humour,  and  incorrect  statement. 
Our  best  brains  are  like  this.   The  head  which 
gave  Falstaff's  fun  to  the  world  issued  pages  of 
"  chaff"  and  laboured  jesting  at  which  one  cannot 
smile.    And  so  it  may  have  been  with  tliesc 
tongue-geniuses.    They  felt  they  carried  their, 
audience  with  them,  and  talked  confidently :  as 
an  actor  sure  of  applause  performs  better  than 
he  who  aots  to  a  cold  "  house." 

There  aiefewindulgentaudioioes  now.  There 
are  fow  blind  admirers.  The  age  is  cool,  clever, 
unenthouastic,  critical;  and  a  man  is  obliged  to 
be  ao  cautious  in  his  talk  lest  he  should  make 
some  mistake,  or  li^  himself  open  to  oorrection 
tsr  ridioole,  that  be  speaks  in  fett«»l  ac- 
cents, and  revenges  himself  by  lying  iu  wait 
for  the  next  speaker.  The  young  men  c4 
this  day  do  not  make  a  pleasant  audience. 
They  are  social  free-thinkers.  They  take  nothing 
for  granted,  have  little  respect  for  age,  defy  the 
superstitions  of  the  period  before  them,  and  talk, 
themselves— with  considerable  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  conSdenceofmauQer— and  this  is  rather 
trying  to  some  of  their  elders.  These  last  bare 
gone  through  a  bitter  time  when  they  themselves 
were  young.  Many  has  been  the  conversation 
which,  at  that  time,  they  have  sat  and  listened 
to,  but  in  which  their  voices  were  not  beard. 
While  they  so  refrained,  they  were  buoyed  up 
by  the  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  a 
sUght  grizzled  tint  in  their  whiskers,  and  a  thin- 
ness  of  hair  about  their  temples,  would  entitle 
them,  too,  to  hold  forth,  and  when  the  young 
members  of  society  would  listen.  Alas !  they 
have  reached  the  series  of  grizzled  whiskers, 
and  time  has  shaved  a  symmetrical  tonsure-cirde 
ou  the  tops  of  their  heads,  but  has  the  other 
desirable  consummation  been  attained  too  p  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  The  wind  has  dropped  just  as  they 
were  going  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  manners 
of  the  time  have  changed,  and  the  yoong  men 
on  whom  our  middle-aged  friend  had  calculated 
as  a  silent  and  awe-struck  aadienoe,  themselves 
make  Uie  best  of  the  runmi^.  This  is  hard.  It 
is  hard  to  be  intemtpted  by  a  young  rascal  of 
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two-and-twenty  who  has  sat  cooUy  listening  to 
yonr  statement,  who  contradicts  you  before  the 
assembled  company,  and  who  (confomid  his  im- 
pudence !)  is  right  in  his  facts.  Facts  are  what 
are  want^  now.  The  lighter  qnaUties  of  wit, 
tancy,  and  elotiuence  are  at  a  discount,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  knocking  about  the  town  with 
his  ears  open,  with  the  last  information  from  tlie 
cinbs,  the  last  news  of  the  moment,  is  the  man 
who  prospers  best  at  the  dinner-table. 

And,  now-a-days,  nobody  is  ever  wrong.  There 
an  cxmpanitiTelj  no  lepresentatives  of  that  see- 
tioa  of  society  whidi  used  to  exists  and  which 
took  up  nntenable  gnmnd,  and  tried  to  snstain 
a  bhmg  side,    l^is  is  Tery  satisEftDtory,  no 
doabt.  It  shows  indisputably  how  wise  we  hare 
all  fffowD,  how  widely  iafDmution  is  dissemi- 
nated, and  generally  ^^at  an  enlightened  age  we 
1  lire  in.  Still,  it  is  not  amusing.  To  fake  a  case. 
I  Suppose  that  the  recent  Qaribaldi  excitement 
had  occorred  years  ago.   There  would  have 
;  been  found  some  wroi^headed  individual  in 
I  society  who  would  have  taken  his  part,  goius  with 
I  him  through  thick  and  thin,  and  who,  when  beaten 
1  out  of  every  rational  stronghold  in  which  he 
j  sought  refnge,  would  have  ended  by  affirming 
I  stoutly,  "  WeU,  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  he's 
a  fine  enthusiastic  fellow,  and  if  I  had  been  in  his 
,  place  I  would  have  done  just  the  same." 

This  snstainer  of  wrong  opinions,  this  devil's 

I  advocate,  this  occupant  of  the  opposition  benches 
in  our  sodal  parliament,  hardly  eitists  among  us. 
He  is  better  away,  no  doubt ;  but  still  he  made 
talk.  Of  that  same  Garibaldian  question,  how 
very  little  has  been  said  among  ns,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  One  opinion — 
the  right  one,  that  Garibaldi  has  made  a  mistake 
— has  been  subscribed  to.  The  verdict  has  been 
nnanimons.   There  has  been  no  dissentient  jury- 

.  men  to  hold  out  and  oppose  it.  This  is  an  age 
that  cares  no  more  for  enthusiasm  tlian  it  does 
|j  for  eloquence.  Judicioosness,  prudence,  crafty 

II  statesmanship,  it  approves  of.  Heart  is  out  of 
ji  fashiuL  There  is  no  sympathy  for  righteous 
•  indignatum.  The  age  is  a  cool  age,  and  sympa- 
,  thises  with  coolness. 

I     It  being  tlie  case,  then,  that  our  modem  con- 
Tcrsation  is  not  on  gnat  topics  and  abstoact  ques- 
Hopa,  as  in  the  days  of  Burke  and  Johnson;  it 
being  tolerably  certain  that  wit  and  repartee  an 
no  loi^r  the  order  of  the  day,  boring  convivial 
stories  being  disposed  of,  and  argnmeat  being  at 
I  an  end  because  society  is  so  much  of  the  same 
I  opinion;  it  remains  %o  ask  what  manner  of  talk 
I  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  conver- 
I  satkm,  and  how  we  wiseacres  of  this  day  keep  the 
ball  going  at  all,  and  rescue  our  host  and  hostess 
!  from  the  misery  of  presiding  at  a  speechless  meal  P 
j     Bradshaw  is  a  great  subject.   It  is  wonderful, 
on  certain  occasions,  to  observe  how  very  telling 
.  is  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that 
author.   The  movements  of  the  age  are  so  rapid 
and  so  numerous,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
when  some  new  people  arrive  at  a  conntry-house, 
for  the  conversation  to  torn  immediately  on  the 
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pros  and  cons  connected  with  their  getting  away, 
and  straightway  one  is  in  for  "loop-lines"  aud 
"  branches,"  and  trains  that  stop  and  trains  that 
don't  stop,  for  half  an  hour  together.  As  to  the 
extent  to  which  folks  of  another  class  talk  about 
railways,  it  is  something  perfectly  prodigious, 
and  assuredly  worthy  of  ^ronicling.  Gn  down  to 
the  north  by  the  Une  which  suits  you  beat,  wait 
at  a  junction  for  a  short  time,  and  then  tell  me 
how  much  of  the  conversation  to  which  you 
listened  in  the  carriage,  or  which  was  being  kept 
up  among  the  other  passoigeis  waiting  at  the 
station,  was  on  other  suligeda  than  railways. 
"  I  understand  that  that  Boiler  and  Blister  Line 
is  open  at  last,"  remarks  hard-headed  gentleman 
No.  1  to  hud-headed  gentlenan  No.  S.  "  Ah," 
repfies  No.  9,  "I  ^owd  be  sorry  to  have  shares 
in  it.  A  frioid  of  mine  had  some  concern  with 
the  party  that  did  most  of  the  legal  work  con- 
nected with  that  business,  and  he  says  it  was 
the  veriest  job  from  beginning  to  end  that  be 
ever  heard  of."  "  Line  wasn't  wanted,  eh  P" 
"Wanted  P  No.  Why,  now,  take  a  similar  in- 
stance ;  look  at  that  Sterril  Valleys  Branch  of 
the  Great  Beostem.  Bisgraoeful,  from  begin- 
ning to  end-"  "  Sir  Bobert  Acres  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  that,  hadn't  he?"  "Tes,  I 
should  tliink  he  had.  The  line  came  through  his 
property ;  a  parcel  of  nasty  sour  land  it  was,  pre- 
cious httle  good  to  anybody.  Well,  what  do  you 
think,  now,  he  got  fi-om  the  company  ?"  &c.  &c. 

Then  there  is  the  discontented  talk  about  rail- 
ways, which  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  "  What 
time  are  we  due  at  Spindon  ?"  says  a  gentleman, 
holding  a  penny  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
having  always  before  him  the  column  devoted  to 
commercial  news.  "  2.35,"  replies  another  gen- 
tleman,  with  another  penny  newspaper  also  folded 
with  a  view  to  the  money  article.  "  Why,  it's 
2.48  now,"  says  the  first  speaker.  "2.48!  of 
course  it  is.  Who  ever  knew  this  line  punctual  P 
I've  travelled  by  it  now  regularly  for  six  years, 
and  I  never  knew  a  train  come  in  to  its  time 
yet."  "  What  time  does  tiie  express  pass  ?" 
"  WeQ,  it  ought  to  pass  at  3.57,  but  it's  always 
behind  lime.  We  shall  be  shouted  off  presently 
to  let  it  go  by."  "Ah,  it's  shameful  such 
wont  of  punctuality.  It's  easy  enough  to  keep 
time  if  they  try.  Now  look  at  that  other  line, 
the  Sonth-Northem,  they're  just  as  remarkable 
the  other  way.  If  you  see  one  of  their  trains  go 
by  you,  you  can  tell  what  o'clock  it  is  to  half  a 
minute  without  looking  at  your  watch."  "  The 
Smashem  and  Donefor  line  is  very  unpunctual," 
puts  in  a  new  speaker,  who  has  been— degraded 
wretch — reading  a  periodical  in  which  there  are 
works  of  fiction  and  other  on-practical  matters. 
But  the  line  alluded  to  leads  to  the  Contment,  so 
neither  of  the  commercial  gentlemen  has  any. 
thing  more  to  say  than  "  Ah,  I  don't  know  that 
part  of  the  country."  And  this  is  said  con- 
temptuously. For,  your  purely  commercial  man, 
who  is  always  traveling  about  the  northern  aud 
midland  counties,  looks  upon  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  with  soom,  and  regards  those  persons 
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vho  frequent  Eagjons  sooth  of  thA  metropolis 
vith  the  pU7  Ite  bestom  upon  a  wrrti^  wnk 
eaaof^  to  bi^  a  novel  or  admin  He  saatMf  out; 
ol  the  oarriage  viadoT. 

Afl  to  the  talk  of  men  in.  general^  ia  this 
connbiy,  it  ia  ahne&t  coDfiDed  to  me  subject,  or 
I  rather  oas  range  o£  subjects,  on  which,  if  a 
man  be  igDorant,  woe  to  him!  If  it  should 
I  happen  that  owing  to  aome  peonliarity  in  his 
I  bniig^ng  up,  or  in  Uie  cireomstaaoes  oonnetded 
I  with  his  early  life,,  m  Goj^sh  gentlemsQ.  has 
reached  jean  o£  disoretion  wilhout  having  mas^ 
tered  all  tito  mjiateiies  ooauected  with  guns, 
doga,  horses,  and  fiahing^-tods,  I  would  seriously 
counsel  him  to  adopt  straightway  one  of  two 
courses.  I  would  reoommend  him  either  to<  con- 
vey himself  and  his  effects' with  all  speed  across 
the  British  Cliumel  witii  tlie  purpose  of  settling 
in.  aome  foreign  land;  or  els^  if  be  hold  strongly 
to  hia  native  country,  and  have  a  sufficient  fund 
of  eneigy  to  carry  Mm  through,  I  would  advise 
him  to  devote  B  seasfm  to  retirement  andScotland, 
there  to  place  hims^  under  pri^aional  hands, 
and  endeavour  by  earnest  study  to  supply  the 
defioienciea  of  his  neglected  eduoatiim.  There  is 
no  i^ace  in,  this  country  far  men  who  ase  different 
from  their  fellows.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  na- 
tional  idea  of  amnios  education  is  so  good  and 
sensible  an  one  OS  it  is,  for  we  will  admit  of  no 
deviation  from  it  Theeo  things  an  indi^ten- 
sable:  you  mnat  have  been  to  a  puUioBohool, 
after  tha^  unless  a  milituy  career  was  to  be 
TOnn,  you.  must  have  gone  to  college.  In  the 
holvlag^  yon  must  have  jumped  upon  the  back  of 
every  unbn^en  horse  that  came  in  your  way, 
and  sustained  all  sorts  of  tumbles  and  othei;  ac- 
cidents. All  through  your  boyhood  and  youth 
I  yon  must  have  been  sworn  Mends  with,  the  gamc- 
I  keeper,  and  perhaps  the  rat-catcher  as  well. 
:   You  must  have  got  rid— if  you  ever  had  such  a 

I  weakness — of  all  feeling  of  pity  for  the  sufferings 
j   of  the  brute  creation,  and  be  able  to  superintend 

without  a  particle  of  compunction  the  torturing 

I I  of  worms,  weasels,  fishes,  hares  and  foxes,  aud 
I    the  feathered  creation  generally.  Later  in  your 

career  you.  must  have  mastered  rowing,  billiard- 
I    pl^ring^  aad  the  colouring'  of  short  pipes.  Thus 
I    educated^  you  are  fit  for  general  society,  and 
general  society  will  be  glad  to  receive  you. 
Yes.    "  SpoaT"  is  the  subject  in.  whicU  it  be- 
hoves a  man  to  be  up.  If  that  wise  man  who 
I    said  that  we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  had 
known  a  little  more  of  our  social  life,  L  thiiok  he 
;    would  have  altered  one  word  in  his  MO^  and 

called  us  a  nation  of  ^iHw-keepers. 
I  i      The  talk  of  the  d^t,,  among  men  generally,  is  : 
about  8port>  and  thinga  belonging  to  sport: 
j   "  Wbo's  got  that  moor    Jjcvd  Bladuxxsk's  this 
I   year  F"   "  Wh},  o£  all  the  feUows  in  tiie  wodd, 
that  man,  what's  his  name^  near-sighted  fellow, 
Molecutter."  "Molecutterl  Why,  he  oan't  shoot 
a  bit.  Give  yon  my  word,.  I  went  out  with  him, 

for  a  wbde  seaaon,  and  '*   "  I  si^,  Splint, 

what's  beeome  of  tint  man d  yours  F  Lasttime 
I  saw  you,  you  wen  talking  of  seUingbw."  "Oh, 


'  I  got  lid  of  her,  oc  at  least  my  groom  did,  ratbec 
well."  "Nioamaxe."  "Well,  you  know,  she 
wBa>  and  she  wasn't  Sranetimes,  you  luiow, 
she  was  very  well,  and  when,  ahe  was  in  the 
humour,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  was  all  very 
comfortable ;  but  I've  known  that  mare,'wbenshe 
was  in  the  tantrums,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  I've  known  her  kick  straight  out  for  ten 
minutes  on  eud,  so  that  no  fellow  on  earth  could 
sit  her."  "How  did  you  get  rid  of  her  f"  "Oh, 
my  man,  you  know,  he's  a  sort  of  shrewd,  don't 
you  see,  fiellow,  and  he  got  hold  of  some  City 
fellow,  I  fancy — timid  fellow,  too,  mind  ye,  but 

the  mare  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  " 

"  Twenty-two  pounds  four  ounces,  aud  a  fish  in 
better  condition  you  never  clapped  eyes  on." 
"  Well,  it  may  be  my  fancy,  but  I  never  care  for 
the  salmon  in  that  river,  neither  for  aport  when 
you're  catching  them,  nor  yet  for  flavour  as  to 
eating.  The  Dee,  you  know,  is  the  river  for 
me."  "Ah!  I  can't  agiee  with  you  there. 
The  Dee  is  a  good  river,  and  it's  more  par- 
ticularly a  good  grilse  and  trout  river;  but 
it's  not  my  idea  of  a  sahmon  river.  Now,  I'll 
tell  you :  I  was  over  in  the  early  part  of  last 
season  iu  Ireland,  and  of  course  I  had  a  good 

dud  of  fishing,  well  "   "  So  Molecutter  says, 

you  know,  ooming  poking  up  in  bis  blind  wi^y, 
and  holding  the  bird  about  a  quarter  of  an  indi 
fromhisnose,  'My  bird,  ItlunkP'  *WeIl.you 
know,'  I  said,  'I  ^  think  that  /shot  it'  'Oh 
no,'  says  Moleoi^tar»  with  a  sort  of  polite  grin, 
'I  assure  youl  picked  bun  out  especially-'  Ton 
oan't  dispute  such  a  thin£  you  know,  with  a  man 
on  his  own  moor,  so  of  course  I  let  him  have  it 
that  it  was  so ;  but  I  tell  you  solemnly,  it's  my 
firm  belief  that  that  man  has  never  hit  a  bird  in 
his  hfe,  and  what's  more,  that  he  never  will ;  yet 
he's  the  man  who  is  alw^s  talking  about  the 
thing,  and  no  moor  is  good  enough  for  him." — 
"  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  on  one  horse  out  of  that 
stable  for  the  Cesarewitch,  but  somehow  or  other 
no  distinct  bet  was  made  about  it.  In  my  own 
mind,  1  believe  the  older  horse  will  show  them 
the  trick  yet."  "Not  a  bit  of  it ;  and  I'd  re- 
commend you  strongly  to  back  the  other.  I 
have  an  informant  who's  on  the  spot,  and  he  t^ 
me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there's  been  some 
queer  work  going  on  in  that  stable,  and  that  he 
thinlf.-i  the  bast  way  is  to  give  the  whole  concern 

a  wide  berth.  Why,  the  vary  hist  time  that  " 

"Yes,  as  you  say,  that  kennet-lameness  is  a 
deuce  of  a  thing,  and  when  once  it  appears 
you're  a  lucky  man  if  you  get  rid  of  it.  That's 
one  of  the  provoking  things,  you  know,  about 
that  sort  of  shooting.  A  fellow  takes  the  place, 
you  know,  without  seeing  it ;  is  told  that  it's  all 
xifl^t,  aad  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  fae  goes 
down  wilii  dogs  that  he's  paid  no  end  a£  money 
for,  and  well-trained  dogs  too,  and  then  yon  find 
a  kennel  not  fit  to  put  a  pauper  in.  It's  too  bad. 
Tbue  you  are  with  your  dogs  laid  up  in  a  »• 

guUr  "  "  Wdl,  now  you  mention    I  faava 

obsOTved  that  a  breech-loader  does  not  always 
seemtohitsohaidas  theoIdmaxzle-loBde&  I'll 
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give  jou  an  instanoe.   The  other  d^,  dovu  at 
SJao^terfield,  we'd  all  been  shootiiig,7oaknov, 
for  some  days,  and  we  were  all  deuoedly  tired, 
and  the  dogs  rather  knoi^ed      you  know ;  so 
we  thought  we'd  hare  a  rest,  and  to  fill  up  the 
I  time,  you  know,  we  got  np  a  pigeon-match.  We 
I  all  shot  with  bnecb-loaders,  except  one  fellow, 
I  Stickleback,— you  know  Sli(Aieback— fellow 
•  who's  all  for  the  dd  style  of  thing  in  everything. 
'  Well,  Stiddehack  shot  with  a  nnEzle-loader,  and 
I  I  most  acknowledge  tiiat  he  killed  hia  birds 
j  deaner  than  we  ^d.   Whilst  our  birds  were 
walking  abont  the  field,  hit,  yon  know,  and  that 
sort  of  thin^,  but  not  dead  (some  of  them  dying 
a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  and  so  on),  Stickle- 
back's birds  would  drop  like  atones,  sad  never 
move  again.  We  were     a  good  deal  struck  at 
the  time  by  it,  and  it  was  inspowible  not  to 
attribute  the  tbing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  dif- 
ferent war  of  kaSag." 

llwnfora  I  mf,  tiiafc  vnlen  you  wish  veiy 
often  to  hm  to  ait  and  drink  yoor  wine  in 
I  aflmc^  drat  oak  firom  ^rnpatliy,  and,  aasodft- 
I  tion  with  jon  fellow-men,  it  does  behove 
I   yon  to  get  op  soaw  sort  of  knowledge  of  the 
:   sports  of  the  field,  md  to  know  aeenrately  a  grilse 
'  from  a  salmon,  and  a  grouae  from  a  wood- 
pigeon.  I  dare  say  tliere  are  other  things  talked 
alxtut  besides  tboae  alLaded  to  in  the  specimen 
dialogue  ^ven  above;  I  dare  say  there  are 
scientific  sets  wbeie  soimoe  is  talked  of,  and  art 
I  dzdea  where  art  is  disonssed,  and  medieal  coteries 
I  in  which  physic  predominates,  and  clerical  meet- 
'   ings  where  the  progress  of  school-children  and 
j   the  respective  nerita  of  pews  and  open-sittings 
come  upon  the  carpet.  Bat  what  I  maintain  is, 
that  all  these  are  exoeptioiul  cases,  and  that  the 
'  surest  passport  into  a  general  society  erf  men 
'  which  you  can  show,  is  a  game  oertifieate;  and 
I  that  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  divwing-room,  it 
is  above  all  things  necessary  that  you  should  be 
at  home  in  the  komel  and  stables. 
And  this  small  chnnu^  of  small  conversations, 
'  how  bcomplete  it  will  seem  without  sraue  men- 
'  tkn  «tf  the  kind  of  talk  which  goes  on  among  the 
ladies  of  the  creation  while  their  l<»ds  are 
oocn]^ed  with  the  wild  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals wfao  tive  under  their  protection!  Un- 
Iiappily,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Chronicle 
Small-Beer  of  this  tap,  as  aeenrately  as  I  could 
wish.  Undoubtedly  it  la  my  privilege  oooasion- 
ally  to  engage  in  conversatioa  with,  members  of 
I    tiie  &irer  part  of  creation,  and  so  it  may  be 
taid  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  pat  theu  talk  on 
]    reooid.  I  am  <tf  a  different  opinion.   It  is  not 
idbt  time  gentle  creatures  say  to  as  men  that 
I    we  want  to  know,  but  witat  they  say  to  each 
!    other.  I  have  shown  what  men  talk  about  wtien 
j,  tbe  Iadie»'  backs  are  turned ;  but  bo\r  can  I  find 
I    oat  what  ladies  aay  when  they  leave  tlwir  masters 
■    over  the  bottle.   I  have  tried  to  find  this  out  in 
.    every  sort  of  way,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
I ,  get  hcdd  of  one  of  that  masonic  sisterhood  who  is 
i    disposed  to  turn  Queen's  evidence  upon  the  rest, 
i    NtHT,  from  this  I  find  nyaelfineaiatibly  impelled 

I' 
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towards  one  of  two  conclusions — the  dilemma 
being  exactly  of  the  Freemasonic  kind— eithf^ 
the  secret  of  these  evening  meetings  is  of  a  Ycry 
terrible  kind,  or  else  there  is  no  secret  at  all. 

Perhaps  they  talk  of  mankind.  Perhaps  they 
are  perpetually  occupied  in  discoursing  witii 
wonder  and  admiraLion  of  our  virtues,  our  long- 
suffering,  our  cleverness,  our  lai^ness  of  grasp, 
our  indifference  to  the  gratifications  of  Uie  table, 
our  wondrous  readiness  to  part  with  our  money, 
our  amiability  under  misfortunes  connected  with 
the  laundry  department.  Perhaps  they  plot  little 
pleasant  surprises  for  us^ueall,  or,  better  still, 
great  ecouomies,  domestic  treats.  Perhaps  they 
examine  each  other  as  to  how  far  the  mind  of 
each  is  "subdued  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord." 

Of  Ibe  conversation  of  the  ladies  of  that  older 
puiod  mentioned  in  the  b^inning  of  this  Chro- 
nicle, we  have  some  knowledge  from  contempoia- 
neona  reoords,  but  even  that  is  olmort  exdosively 
mixed  oravenation ;  talk  between  some  witty 
lady  and  srane  satirical  gentleman;  a  keen  en- 
coonter  of  wit^  bat  not  what  we  are  in  seardi 
of.  No  fma  tells  ns  what  the  talk  of  these  same 
witty  ladies  was,  when  they  got  together. 

There's  no  getting  at  it  Fast  or  ^esentthat 
Privy  Council  of  the  drawing-room  remuns  a 
mystery.  I  have,  in  fulfilment  of  my  Small-Beer 
functioas,  and  in  the  harmless  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply the  pnblic  tlurst  for  such  tipple,  gone  the 
length  of  rigidly  cross-examining  one  witness 
whom  I  had  a  right  so  to  pump ;  but  I  could 
get  at  nothing.  Did  they  talk  about  servants  P 
No.  About  children  F  No,  scarcely  ever.  About 
dress  P  Oh  dear  no.  Oi^  lady  might  say  to 
another  what  a  beautiful  colour  that  Chinese 
shawl  of  yours  is,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  nothii^  more.  So  here  were  all  one's  super- 
stitions kTOCked  on  the  head  at  once.  If  ever  I 
build  a  house  of  my  own,  I  will  have  an  oeuil  de 
boeof  cunningly  let  into  the  wall  of  the  drawing- 
room,  somewhere  near  the  ehimney-piece,  and 
solve  this  mystery.  I  iiive  tried  listening 
already.  A  Snail-Beer  Chronicler  must  listen 
and  do  all  sorts  of  mean  things,  and  once,  when 
some  friends  mine  wtn  dining  with  me,  and 
the  ladies  having  retired  some  time,  I  went  to 
the  cellar  for  some  more  <^  my  celebrated  '34 
claret,  I  paused  as  I  paaaed  the  dzawiaff-room 
door,  and  I  distinetly  beard  the  words  "eitiio> 
line,"  "small  floauoc^"  "mdie,"  and  "trim- 
ming."  The  cmuMotiiiff  links  between  these  re- 
markablB  expmuons  I  ooold  not  catdi ;  but 
this  is  quite  enoogh  to  convince  me  that  one 
part  of  the  evidence  of  tlie  witness  whom  I  cross- 
examined  is  not  to  be  reoBived. 

I  have  once  or  twice  listened  in  another 
manner,  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  future 
Small-Beer  Chroniclers.  I  have  drawn  near  to  a 
group  of  ladies  in  a  drawing-room,  and,  singling 
out  an  elderly  and  garrulous  member  of  that 
coterie,  have  led  her  on  to  tell  me  a  long  story, 
or  to  engage  in  some  protracted  statement  which 
required  only  monosyllabic  answers.  Then,  as  I 
balanced  my  teaspoon  on  the  edge  of  my  cup. 
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appearing  lost  in  that  pastime  and  in  attention 
to  ray  aged  friend— then  I  fell  to  listening 
■with  a  forty-housemaid  power  to  the  ohat 
that  was  going  on  around  me.  It  was  on 
snch  an  occasion  that  I  heard  a  matron  of 
many  years*  standing  give  the  benefit  of  her 
advice  and  experience  to  one  cooBiderably  her 
junior.  She  coadndedTitii  these  words:  "Show 
a  proper  pride  and  confidence  in  yourself,  dear, 
aod  you'll  Tery  soon  bring  him  doim  to  his  right 
IKisition."— Words  which,  when  I  heard,  a  wild 
^ddiness  came  over  me,  the  room  swam  loond, 
my  teaspoon  crashed  to  the  ground,  my  cup 
followed  suit,  and  a  new  breadth  became  neces- 
sary in  the  dress  of  the  old  lady  with  whom  I 
had  been  apparently  engaged  in  oonvFrsation. 

Not  half  of  what  I  have  got  to  say  concerning 
our  modem  ways  of  talking,  and  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  our  manners  in  this  respect, 
have  1  bccu  able  to  set  down  licre.  The  sulgect 
is  a  very  important  one  speaking  from  a  Small- 
Beer  point  of  view,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  I  may  return  to  it  on  a  future  occasion, 
if  events  will  only  wait  a  little,  and  give  me  time 
to  look  about  me.  It  is  a  terrible  office  this. 
At  <.liis  moment,  while  I  write,  there  is  small-beer 
working  and  seething  at  Edinburgh,  fermenting 
over  the  very  edges  of  the  vats,  about  the  Sunday 
question ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  perfect 
flood  of  small-beer  fizzing  and  babbling  and 
alarmingly  "  up,"  in  Hyde  Park,  and  all  about 
the  Pope — ^fancy  even  the  smallest  of  beer  being 
turned  sour  when  makes  faces!— all  these 
things  want  to  be  chronicled  and  that  speedily, 
but  how  is  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  it  all  f 
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LcAF-UDRN  itide  the  yellow  stretma, 
With  gout*  of  blood  the  ribbed  oak  temu; 
The  sesBon  breathes  like  one  in  dreams. 

Like  one  that  steepa  distnilMd,  and  seee, 
Thnmi^  erused  and  knotted  fofHt  breo, 
Vagoe  flwei  white  with  myataries. 

The  mosty  boles  have  gathered  eyes, 
That  gloat  with  meaofnga  woodrous  wlae^ 
And  piopliecicB  of  changing  akies ; 

And  aa  the  black  leaf  strikca  tbeswarth, 
A  wind  roIU  down  the  quiet  earth, 
Throagh  all  ita  measures,  south  aod  north ; 

Blows  up  the  roof,  and  whirls  the  vane, 
Knocks  at  the  topmost  lattice-pane^ 
And  then  dies  off  in  slantiag  rain. 

The  senson  in  its  trances  hears 

Vast  Toices  in  the  atmbsplieres, 

Low  waiiinga  by  the  brooks  and  meres. 

And,  when  the  Day  and  Ni^ht  make  feud, 

Hears,  in  a  don,  unconscious  mood, 

Brown  Autumn  pacing  in  the  wood. 

Ah,  well  1  know  hts  han-est  head, 
It  sowed  the  furrows  poppy-red. 
And  burnt  the  orchards  till  they  bled  ] 

Till  the  fall-fruited  opple  {groaned. 
The  videt  plum  was  amber.stoned, 
And,  from  ih«  wall,  tbe  peach-boagh  moaned. 


He  comas  acroia  the  &ggy  flats, 
'Hid  oreakinga  of  the  cider  rata, 
Between  the  twilight  and  the  bats. 

The  latest  Urd  that  Snnmer  leaves 
Flies  upward  from  the  baataD  sheavos, 
And  aiiige  its  terrora  in  the  eaves. 

For  when  the  moon  leans  floihad  and  roandt 
Half  levd  with  the  reaidttg  ground, 
In  a  thin  scarf  of  t^nnv  wonnd; 

And  alantward  all  the  hedges  lie 
Along  the  stubbles  crisp  and  dry, 
Like  brown  patha  dwindling  to  the  ak\  .■ 

The  aeaaon  of  Itanaltlont  wakea, 
The  beny  Uackens  in  the  brakes, 
The  long  reed  crackles  in  the  lakes; 

A  blast  swirls  upward  from  the  shore, 
And  smites  the  sighing  aycanwre, 
Cleaving  the  diesnut  to  the  core. 

The  chimneys  quake,  and  roars  afi'right; 
And  eastward,  lightaings  tbm  and  whito 
Peel  down  the  drizzling  front  of  night. 

Then  one  who  hearkens  by  the  blind, 
May  hear,  is  echoes  ill  d^ned. 
The  minster  bells  swung  in  the  whid : 

Whilst  an  the  forests,  east  and  west, 
^ed  with  the  preaence  of  the  guest, 
Clutch  at  the  stars  in  dark  onrtist. 
The  season  dreams.    Ah,  yet  a  while. 
The  beech  may  wear  a  fretted  smile. 
Nor  see  the  anow-plagne  blot  the  tUe; 

Or,  in  the  privet's  scarlet  blaze. 
The  robin  chirp  in  gnst7  lays 
Traditions  of  the  summer  days. 

The  diangea  hasten,  swift  aod  soon: 
From  yonder  dm,  hie  latest  boon, 
The  black  ndfc  elamonn  at  the  moon. 

And  by  the  foools  on  the  hearth. 
The  cricket  with  no  ti^  of  mirth, 
Tieka  the  traniitioiia  of  the  earth. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PERSIA. 

Thx  cost  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  in 
Central  Asia  is  very  small;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  the  expenses  of  an  £u- 
ropean  will  be  even  moderate.  E»erything 
lie  requires  is  of  course  dear  iu  proportiou 
to  ita  scarcity  and  the  distance  from  which 
it  has  to  be  brought.  If  this  be  true  for 
an  European  resident  in  Central  Asia,  it  is 
still  more  true  for  a  traveller.  In  Europe,  a 
man  can  take  a  knapsack  or  a  leatlier  bag,  step 
into  a  railway  train,  and  flit  about  from  city  to 
city  with  a  mere  chBiu;e  of  olo^ng,  certun 
never  to  want  for  anything  as  long  aa  he  Las 
money.  But  in  Central  A«a  lie  must  carry  all 
the  necessaries  of  civilised  life  about  with  him, 
or  prepare  to  do  without  them. 

Tlie  traveller  in  Central  Asia  requires  a  tent 
for  Iiimself,  and  at  least  two  more  for  his  servants. 
He  will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  buy  these  tents 
from  somebody  wishing  to  sell  tbem,  for  fifty 
pounds  English  money.  He  will  want  bullock- 
trunks,  water^casks,  canteen  (it  is  advisable  to 
buy  cooking  utensils  in  copper :  not  only  becatiae 
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thpysre  less  likelj  to  breaks^,  bnt  because  thej 
'  may  be  re-sold  by  weight,  without  loss,  when  done 
I  vita),  saddle-ba^,  saddles,  bridles,  and  liorse- 
'  famitare  for  himself  aod  his  servants.  He  must 

I  carrr  provisions,  wine,  and  sometimes  even  forage 
i'  for  nis  cattle.  What  with  dragoman,  coot, 
||  muleteers,  tent-pitchers,  guards,  grooms,  and 

II  hangers-on,  he  will  be  Incky  if  he  hare  less  than 
'  a  dosen  people  about  him.  Host  of  these  people 
I'  must  be  clothed  for  the  journey,  and  must  re- 
ll  ceive  at  least  a  month's  wages  in  advance.  Ser- 
l|  vants  engaged  in  Turkey  to  travel  to  Persia 
I  insist  upon  their  return  expenses  being  paid ; 
I  for  no  Turk  could  obtain  employment,  or  live  in 

seenrity  in  Persia,  where  he  woiild  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unclenu  heretic.  Then,  when  the 
!  traveller  has  clothed  these  troublesome  ser- 
I  van's,  and  advanced  them  wages,  he  will  find 
!:  that  they  are  most  of  them  in  some  scrape. 
One,  owes  money  to  a  man  who  will  not  let 
him  go  till  he  pays  it;  another,  must  leave 
money  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  wlio 
appear  to  have  come  to  him  by  enchantment ; 
for,  when  engaged,  he  declared  himself  to  he 
a  bachelor ;  a  third,  has  a  brother  in  prison ;  a 
fourth,  is  in  pruon  himself ;  a  fifth,  has  changed 
his  mind,  and  won't  go  at  all,  disappears  with 
dothes  and  wages  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  a  new 
man,  for  whom  fresh  clothes  and  wages  must  be 
found,  is  to  be  got  to  replace  him ;  a  sixth  is  ill, 
and  only  to  be  cored  bv  money ;  a  seventh  lias 
lamed  himself  and  his  norse,  and  must  be  left 
behind,  and  is  never  more  heard  of;  an  eighth 
refuses  to  sicn  the  contract ;  a  ninth  signs  it, 
but  afterwards  oomes  to  a  wrangle  about  it,  and 
ends  the  dispute  by  hiding  himself  five  minutes 
before  you  start;  a  tenth  declares  that  he  can 
only  go  one  day's  journey;  the  eleventh  and 
twelftb  strike  for  double  wages. 

To  be  sure  these  wages  are  not  very  high,  and 
the  clothes  required  by  Eastern  servants  do  not 
coat  much  ;  but  they  cost  something.  Perhaps 
the  ontfit  and  advance  given  to  a  servant  will 
I    Kverage  three  pounds  per  head.   His  horse  will 
I   cost  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  a  saddle,  bridle,  and 
I    the  rest  of  it,  two  pounds  more ;  and  this  mounts 
.    up  to  a  round  Bum  in  the  end.   The  number  of 

I  horses  and  ba^age-mules  will  vary  according  to 
circumstances.    I  had  nine  ba^eage-mules ;  a 

'  gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  had  fort^. 
L  About  two  shillings  per  day  per  mule  is  a  fair 
!  price  for  hire.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
il  procuring  mules,  however,  and  were  detaued 
I '  many  days  at  Trebizond,  Erzeroom,  and  Talreez, 
i|  in  conseqnenee.  The  extortions  and  cruelties 
I'   practised  ontlie  muleteers  by  the  native  govern- 

II  ments  render  them  extremely  unwilling  to  have 
■  anything  to  do  with  persons  likely  to  apply  for 
J    the  aid  of  the  authorities  in  any  difficulty. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  roads,  the  hire  of  mules  is  more 

i'  than  doubled.  Tiie;  are  miserable  half-starred 
animals,  usually  coTered  with  galls  and  sores. 
"Hie  roads  over  which  they  travel,  beine  such  as 
nature  made,  they  can  seldom  accomplish  more 

I    than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  daily. 

I 


Once  on  the  road  with  bag  and  baggage,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  catcolate  the  expenses  of 
an  European  traveller.  In  the  first  place,  his 
servants  are  certain  to  lie  and  boast  about  him 
for  their  own  glorification.  Tiie  authorities  of 
remote  places  are  ignorant  of  any  difference  in 
rank  among  Europeans,  and  generally  suppose 
a  travelling  Frank  to  be  an  ambassador.  Thus 
at  nearly  every  village  tlirough  which  we  passed 
in  Persia,  a  cow  or  a  sheep  was  killea  as  a 
sacrifice  when  we  entered  it.  All  the  inhabittmls 
turned  out  to  meet  us,  and  frequently  as  many 
as  fifty  horsemen  escorted  us  for  miles  on  either 
side,  discbargmg  their  fire-arms  and  exhibiting 
feats  of  daring.  The  chief  of  these  always  ex- 
pected a  present  in  accordance  with  his  rank. 
Some  triuKet  would  often  satisfy  the  chief,  but 
his  troopers  and  inferiors  had  to  be  paid  in 
money.  At  niglit,  wherever  we  encamped,  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  us  presents  of 
tea,  sugar,  fruit.,  honey,  and  sweetmeats.  These 
gifts  were  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  very  ex- 
pensive  mark  of  honour,  for  each  gift  was 
brought  to  OS  by  a  different  servant,  and  every 
servant  expected  a  present  at  least  equal  iii 
value  to  the  gift  be  brought.  It  would  have 
been  considered  highly  offensive  to  slight  these 
denionst  rations  of  good  will.  Everything  sup- 
plied to  a  traveller  is  charged,  therefore,  not 
in  accordance  with  its  value,  but  in  accordance 
with  his  supposed  rank;  and  he  is  expected 
to  give  liberal  presents  to  all  the  ragamuffin 
crowd,  who  collect  wherever  his  tents  are 
pitched.  The  total  absence  of  hotels,  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  giving  money  to  the  servants 
of  the  host  of  the  night  whenever  the  traveller 
halts  in  any  considerable  city ;  the  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  servants  kept  by  official  per- 
sonages, and  that  class  with  whom  a  traveller 
is  brought  in  contact;  the  systematie  pecula- 
tions of  his  own  followers,  who  cannot  be 
checked  nor  controlled  in  their  accounts  by 
reason  of  the  total  ignorance  a  traveller  is 
necessarily  in,  as  to  the  prices  of  every  com- 
modity in  a  place  where  he  remains  but  a  few 
hours ;  the  constant  pilfering  of  idlers  about  the 
tents ;  the  troublesome  and  expensive  practice 
of  giving  presents  and  offerings  to  a  traveller 
twenty  times  a  day,  so  that  he  cannot  pass  near 
a  corn-field  or  an  orchard  without  being  stopped 
to  rive  money  for  a  few  ears  of  wheat  or  an 
apple ;  the  privileged  dervish  who  cannot  be  re- 
fused, and  who  seizes  the  traveller's  bridle-reins, 
shouting,  "  Hoo !  Hak  !"  with  the  contortions 
of  a  madman  till  satisfied ;  the  crowd  of  other 
beggars,  sacred  and  profane;  the  necessity  of 
bnymg  a  whole  sheep  for  a  aii^le  dinner ;  the 
need  of  purchasing  even  water  in  many  places ; 
the  extortions  of  muleteers,  who  will  stop  in  the 
centre  of  a  range  of  mountains  and  insist  on 
money  before  moving  another  step;  the  ex- 
actions of  leaders  of  cuards,  and  cavasses,  who 
press  for  money  with  an  importunity  that  no 
coolness  nor  maEiagement  can  disconcert ; — all 
these  things  may  convey  some  idea  of  a  few  of 
the  items  which  swell  the  traveller's  accounts. 
Travelling  may  have  been  cheaper  in  past  times. 
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It  ma;  be  skill  cheap  for  natives  of  these  ooun- 
tries,  and  for  persona  long  inored  to  extreme 
hardship,  or  for  young  men  indifferent  to  priva- 
tions. But  the  effects  of  the  late  var,  the  liberd 
scale  of  expenses  of  the  Turlco-Peisian  frontiK* 
commisuoD,  and  the  frequent  Kceoi  intexeonrse 
ihth  Europeans,  have  very  much  increaaed 
cost  of  eretjthiiig.  Wood  is  «Kceasively  dear 
ail  along  the  road  from  the  practice  of  cutting 
down  trees  (or  fuel  wherever  Lhej  are  to  be 
found,  and  never  planting. 

Wherever  we  pitched  a  tent,  the  owner  oi 
the  laud  came  to  dentaud  compensation  for 
the  iiyury  which  he  declared  done  to  his  pro- 

Krty.  These  claims  were  frequently  absurd, 
t  not  always  so,  for  we  travelled  in  harvest 
time,  and,  for  safety,  were  obliged  to  pitch  our 
tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  village.  Our 
famished  mules  may  have  often  eaten  up  some 
corn.  About  tea  shillings  a  night  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  average  cost  of  our  tentuag^ 

Kuod  and  water.  In  the  ne^hbourfaood  of 
^  towns  the  expenses  were  greater. 
There  is  still  (mother  reason  which  makes  an 
accurate  calcnlation  of  the  real  expense  oi  a 
journey,  absolutely  impossible :  tlut  is,  the 
impudent  fraud  practised  by  bankers  uad 
money-changers,  with  the  large  varialioa  in  tlie 
value  of  the  same  coins  at  places  but  a  few 
hours'  distance  from  each  ottier.  Tlien,  when 
a  piece  of  money  is  changed,  the  nominal  vahie 
given  for  it  by  no  means  represents  the  real 
one.  The  chuige  is  made  up  of  Russian 
coins,  Turkic  coins,  Persian  coins,  Indian 
ooios,  Treoch  raiins,  and  Spanish  ddlars — all 
dipped,  sweated,  and  defooed,  almost  beyond 
recf^nltiott.  These  again  bear  a  value  differiiu; 
in  every  town  and  Tiluge.  la  some  places  all 
payments  appear  to  be  made  in  kind.  1  lie  people 
are  ignorant  of  every  other  use  for  gold  money 
than  as  an  ornament  for  the  hair ;  uid  the  few 
silver  coins  they  possess,  are  hung  upon  the 
bridles  of  their  horses. 

I  felt  very  much  like  a  boy  going  back  to 
school  after  the  pleasantest  nudsummer  holidays 
possible,  on  the  morning  that  we  were  to  start 
from  Trebizond  to  Persia.  I  had  been  living 
with  a  delightful  Gunily  of  English  people  for 
some  three  weeks,  waiting  for  news  of  the 
last  warlike  movements  upon  the  frontier;  and 
at  last,  on  the  evening  preriously,  a  courier  had 
galloped  in  all  dusty  and  travel-stained  with 
intelUgeDce  which  decided  our  ionruey.  So 
there  we  were,  assembled  for  the  last  time 
round  the  hospitable  breakfast-table  of  my  host. 
The  tablecloth  was  as  white  as  snow,  a  fresh- 
gathered  nosegav  bloomed  on  the  table,  hapf^ 
faces  were  round  it,  and  this  was  the  last  we 
were  to  look  upon  of  civilisation  for  one  while. 
Nothing  could  DC  nicer  than  the  slices  of  fried 
turbot  caught  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  pilaff 
of  quails  which  had  fattened  among  the  autumn 
coni-6elds ;  nothing  could  look  more  wholesome 
and  tempting  tliau  the  jolly  English  ham  and 
corned  beef  upon  tlie  sideboard;  and  the  tea 
was  from  Aussia,  fragrant  and  costly.  But  this 
was  the  only  monung  on  whick  I  fiuled  to  do 


jualice  to  the  good  cheer,  rendered  better  by  the 
cordial  weloome  and  kind  smiles  of  my  host  and 
hostess.  How  well  I  remember  the  tinkling  of 
the  ronle-bells  and  bov  each  vibntisitsennedto 
echo  in  my  heart,  makhig  it  daUer  and  duller; 
and  how  wistfully  I  looked  thnni|h  the  open 
windows  round  whicli  tlw  creams  clustered  all 
in  flower,  and  Uumg^t  VBcmnfwtably  of  the  pre- 
parat  toss  for  departure  which  were  going  on  out- 
side 1  In^ed,  my  host  protracted  them  as  long  as 
possible.  Be  had  always  some  prudent  thought 
forme,  or  some  kind  lastintention  to  fulfil ;  but 
everything  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  towards 
the  afteruooa  nothing  more  could  possibly  be 
done  for  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  we  were  ready.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  could  see  my  hostess  and  the  children  very 
well,  as  we  said  "  G^ood-by,"  or  bow  it  was  that 
I  found  myself  cantering  up  the  "  azure  hill"  to 
catch  the  caravan ;  bat  thus  mush  was  certain— 
I  was  &ir]j  ml  mj  waj  for  a  jouzney  in  Central 
Asia. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  coold  see  the 
caravan  wining  through  the  woodlands  in  the 
distance,  and  my  host — an  old  traveller  who  had 
insisted  npon  accompanying  me  the  first  few 
miles — ^WBS  good  enough  to  turn  the  time  to 
account  by  giving;  me  a  little  partii^  advice. 

"  You  will  find  it  cold,"  said  he, "  in  tlie  morn- 
ings and  evenings ;  and  cold  in  these  countries 
is  dangerous;  take  care,  therefore,  never  to 
allow  yourself  to  get  chilled.  Tbe  natives  of 
these  districts  wear  fur  till  the  middle  of  June. 
Europeans  who  come  here  dress  themselves,  I 
don't  know  why,  usually  in  all  sorts  of  flimsy 
snmmer  cbthes^  and  Uus  ia  whj  tbey  so  often 
get  ill :  the  faet  being  that  tbo  climate  is  really 
severe.  Should  you,  in  spite  of  [ureoautions, 
find  yourself  chill^l,  take  a  Uttle  cold  brandy- 
aod-water,  enough  to  warm  voa,  immediately. 
Absinthe  is  a  ^>od  thing  if  t^en  in  mode- 
ration, especially  when  you  camp  in  marshy  or 
thickly-wooded  places.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the  use  and  ^e  abuse  of 
spirits,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  employed 
moderately  they  are  very  wholesome  indeed  in 
these  countries.  As  a  rule,  live  well,  eat 
a  fair  quantity  of  meat  during  the  day,  and  not 
too  much  fruit ;  take  a  glass  oi  wine  or  two  with 
your  dinner — slierry  ia  best,  and  you  have  asuffi- 
cient  stock  with  you  for  the  joumej.  If  you  set 
wet,  change  your  clothes  as  soon  m  poasihie. 
Indeed,  my  advice  to  ^ou  may  be  e^ily  summed 
up  in  a  couple  of  maxims,  which  you  must  take 
care  to  remember:  'Do  not  catch  cold,'  and 
'  do  not  get  wet.'  " 

When  this  brief  lecture  came  to  a  close 
we  had  reached  a  pretty  shaded  hollow  near  a 
rivulet,  and  there  my  host  had  determined  to 
take  leave  of  me.  His  servant  was  already 
establisiied  there,  with  luncheon  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne  for  a  parting  health,  all  ready 
spread  upon  the  trunk  of  a  &llen  tree.  The 
cliampagne,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  our  part- 
ing gayer  titan  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
and  I  recollect  we  shook  hands  with  tolerable 
jollity  when  I  turned  to  wander  over  the  bills 
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lod  far  away ;  but  I  looked  back  often,  to-aea  mj 
luaf  s  trim  wellrboilt  figure  ^  boundang  aloo^ 
and  watched  him  with  strauing  ajes  till  bis 
figure  graduaUj  dis^peared. 

There  winds  our  cara;rau  in  tbe  distance, 
abaat  a  mile  ahead !  It  seems  an  immense  train 
for  so  small  a  party  to  move  about  with ;  foi  «e 
are  oal|  two  simple  sqoiree,  a  Udj  and  two 
ohildrea;  yet  we  luve  betweea  us  been  obliged 
to  emfdov  a  string  oC  mules  aad  hones  that 
stretches  oalf  across  the  valley. 

We  have  nothiug  more  than  necessanes>  bat 
it  is  astonishing  how  numerous  the  necessaries 
of  civilised  life  are,  and  what  an  awful  burden 
Hbej  are  to  carry  abouL  For  instance,  tents  are 
Beeessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  o£  travellers 
through  districts  where  no  houses  are  to  be 
fimnd,  often  for  a  long  day's  xoorney.  Iiven 
where  it  would  be  possible  sometimes  to  reach 
a  village  br  f[oing  a,  few  hours'  ride  ont  of  the 
direct  roacC  it  is  not  certain  that  a  Christian 
taveSoc  would  be  weU  received ;  and  if  he  did 
■Bfeeed  in,  »*''-'«"'g  admisuon  to  the  house  of 
some  MuasuIoHua  uu  fanatio  than  usual,  he 
would  find  it  so  thickly  infested  with  vermin, 
and  so  foid  with  filth  of  every  kind,  that  he 
would  soon  wish  himself  out  of  it  again.  Besides, 
the  chances  of  catching  the  pla^  are  not  vet 
quite  reduced  to  nothing  in  Central  Asia,  ana  a 
member  of  the  small-pox.  family  is  always  a  per- 
manent resident  in  every  place  where  a  few 
houses  undiained  and  unventiiated  can  be  hnd- 

Idled  together  to  poison  the  earth  and  air. 
I  thlBk^  thezefore,  we  may  really  agree  to  con. 
,  aider  tents  as  necessaries.  Then  we  have  a 
I  portable  kitchen,  consisting  of  some  half-dozen 
I  i  copper  pans  of  difiezeot  diameters,  fitted  so  as 
I ,  to  pack  one  upon  the  other,  the  bottom  of  each 
ji  pan  being  a  tnfle  smaller  than  the  brim  of  its 
I '  iDndeeeuor,  and  made  so  as  to  fit  neatly  into  it, 
I   and  save  ^BCe.  All  tbe  pans  are  fastened  toge- 

I  thee  hj  two  copper  side  pieces,  and  a  lid.  The; 

I I  wnre  as,  boUi  Sot  saucepans  and  larder.  Theo 
'  we  bave  a  copper  teakettle,  bright  with,  long 
I  and  meritorious  service,  a  frying-pan,  a  gridiroo, 
j  and  a  tm  teapot.  A  large  pan  oi  Kussian  leatlier 
'  saddle-bags  make  one  fair  horse-load.  These, 
'  being  proof  against  r^,  will  preserve  the  chithes 
I  and  books,  which  we  wish  to  keep  accessible, 
I  from  injury  during  the  journey.  We  have 
I  also  two  round  covered  boxes,  each  resembling 
'    a  peck  measure.   These  boies  are  divided  into 

MuIl  cempartDents.  In  one  is  a  tea-set,  and 
in  the  other  are  plates,  spoons,  knives,  and 
t  folks.  Tbe  plates  are  of  copper,  well  tuned 
■  over,  that  tliey  mof  not  poison  our  food.  Two 
>  or  three  pieces  of^  oilcloth,  and  as  many  small 
I  cupet  rags  to  spread  in  our  tents  at  vi^ht,  com- 
t  |>lete  our  outfit  for  a  pic-uio  which  is  to  last 
'    SQBie  months. 

Our  tents  and  bedding  made  seven  horse-loads. 
I    A  servaat  rode  upon  tlie  Russian  saddle-bags ; 

our  tea  and  table  sets  arranged  in  their  cases, 
.  the  portable  kitchen  and  the  cooking  utensils, 
I  were  placed  in  a  deep  basket  covered  with  a 
I  coarse  hair  bag.  This  basket,  and  auotlier 
polected  in  the  same  way,  containing  groceries. 


formed  another  horse-load.  We  also  took  with 
us  a  tak-ter-wan,  or  litter  for  a  lady,  and  two 
cuavahs  for  some  children  who  accompanied  as. 

Two  hundred  and  aightjE  pounds'  weight  is 
the  maximum  load  for  a  single  horse,  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  placed  in  loig  narrow 
deal  boxes.  Tkese  are  attached  by  ropes,  and 
slung  one  on  each  side  of  the  honi&  resting  and 
ridii^  snugly  against  hia  broad  paekpsaddle. 

or  the  three  roads  whioh  lead  to  Erzeroom 
we  chose  the  eastern,  as  at  least  a  day  shorter  than 
the  middle  and  western  routes ;  wtt  it  is  more 
rowgh,  and  until  lately  was  frightfully  beset  by 
hordes  of  marauding  Laz.  We  ascended  the  loftv 
£aa-Tapa  by  a  steep  rocky  zig-zag  path,  whicn 
was  partially  paved  and  cut  from  the  rocks  into 
stairs.  As  we  reached  the  top,  some  clouds 
which,  had  hong  over  the  landscape  dispersed, 
and  the  snrroundinff  country  disclosed  a  scene 
of  almost  unequallea  beauty  and  grandeur.  We 
looked  back  and  feasted  our  eyes  for  a  whil^ 
sadly  reluctant  to  take  our  last  view  of  the 
£uune,  and  wondering  whether  we  ahoold  ever 
see  it  again,  for  ny  part,  I  am  so  nsed 
to  the  sca^view  from  my  ooen  windows,  and  so 
wedded  to  tbe  sense  of  liberty  it  inspues — 
perhaps  by  the  constant  coming  and  going  of 
vessels  trading  to  distant  coantries  —  that  I 
always  feel  imprisoned  when  away  &om  it. 

Passing  across  the  Bas-Tapa,  and  a  lower 
ridge  beyond,  we  descended  into  Uie  deep  narrow 
valley  of  Mill  Kiver  by  a  difficult  rocky  pass. 
We  folbwed  up  this  vaUey  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, through  a  constant  succession  of  the  rarest 
charms  of  rural  loveliness.  Mountains  rose  high 
on  either  side;  small  but  beautiful  fields  lay 
along  their  declivities,  stretching  up  to  theur 
tops,  and  extending  down  to  the  river's  edge, 
except  where  th^  were  interrupted  by  steep  pre- 
cipices that  left  scarcely  a  bridle-path  for  the 
traveller :  while  Uie  neat  shingled  cottages  of  the 
dwellers  among  the  rocks  hung  romantically 
along  the  upper  cliffs,  er  were  perched  on  the 
brink  of  the  stream  below.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  valleys  are  Laz  and 
Greeks. 

Our  caravan  passed  cheerfuny  along,  the  bells 
on  our  horses  jmglmg  musically,  and  tbe  mule- 
teers siuDOg  low  chanting  sonss,  tuid  entertain- 
ing eaen  other  with  marvellous  narratives. 
Much  in  tbe  same  way  as  we  were  travelling  then, 
the  old  Crusaders  rode  to  Palestine.  We  reached 
Javislik,  a  vil^tge  about  twenty  miles  from  Tre- 
bizoad,  and  pitched  our  tents  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evoiing.  We  soon  made  fires  and  ^t 
tea.  Then,  as  we  were  listening  to  the  roanng 
of  the  stream  within  a  few  feel  of  us,  the  aga, 
or  governor  of  the  district,  sent  ua  a  guard  of 
armed  men  to  protect  our  tents  by  night. 

Bavlight  revealed  to  us  the  little  village  of 
Javtslik,  sparkling  all  over  with  dewdrops.  _  It 
is  the  first  station  from  Trebizond,  and  consists 
of  about  twenty  houses.  We  could  find  nothing 
in  the  way  of  refreshment  there,  but  a  little  sour 
milk.  We  were  glad  to  ride  on,  and  we  soon  began 
to  ascend  the  Kara-Kapan.  The  weather  was 
cloudy,with  slight  rnins.    As  we  advanced,  we 
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found  ourselves  enveloped  In  a  dense  fog,  a  ntil  we 
came  upon  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  mountains, 
vitli  almost  unfathomable  depths  on  either  side, 
which  were  now  and  then  imperfectly  revealed 
as  the  clouds  were  partially  driven  away  by  the 
wind.  It  was  bitterly  cold  as  we  mounted 
higher,  and  we  had  a  constant  change  of  climate 
in  different  altitudes,  and  spots  exposed  or  shel- 
tered :  spring,  summer,  wmter^  and  autumn,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  by  ionu  before  we  reached 
the  plains  again,  liie  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  clothed  with  heavy  timber,  the  last  we 
were  to  see  for  many  huodreds  of  miles.  The 
lofty  beech  and  cedar  were  predominant,  and 
one  of  the  most  common  bushes  of  the  under* 
growth  was  that  from  whose  blossom  is  ex- 
tracted the  honey  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as' 
poisoning  some  of  his  troops.  It  is  a  busli 
which  bears  a  watery  excrescence  about  as  l&rge 
as  an  apple.  The  flower  from  which  the  in- 
toxicatiag  honey  is  extracted,  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  is  something  like  our  honeysuckle. 
It  was  on  the  Kara-Kapan,  too,  that  we  saw  the 
last  of  the  butterflies.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
io  have  met  any  in  Fergia.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  reached  the  villus  of  Kara- 
JKapan,  yMeh  is  nearly  five  thoosand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  consists  only  of 
five  or  six  rude  huts,  bailt  mainly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  and  caravans,  and  is  upon 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  moontain. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  clouds 
cleared  partially  away,  and  o^ned  to  us  scenes 
of  inconceivable  sublimity.  We  found  ourselves 
near  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  where  we 
could  scarcely  find  a  spot  level  enough  to  pitch 
our  tents,  surrounded  by  deep  gulfs  and  snow- 
capped summits.  Part  of  the  mountain  sides 
and  valleys  below,  were  buried  in  thick  clouds 
driven  furiooslr  about  by  the  wind.  When  they 
broke  away,  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  at 
length  appeared  in  the  distant  hoiiEon,  and  the 
countless  cottages  of  the  Lax  and  Greek  pea- 
sants lay  sprinkled  like  birds'-nests  in  the  open 
fields,  and  even  among  the  trees  of  the  forests, 
all  along  the  dediviuea  and  ravines.  We  were 
charmed  with  the  beauties  and  awed  by  the  gran- 
deor  of  the  scene  around  us. 

The  travelling  was,  however,  ten-ibly  bad,  and 
oiu:  horses  were  quite  knocked  up.  The  latter 
part  of  the  road  for  some  miles,  was  all  over  felled 
trees  laid  crossways  over  a  narrow  path,  with  a 
fearful  precipice  on  one  side,  down  which  a  false 
step  would  lufallibly  have  hurled  us.  The  down- 
ward road  was  easier,  but  still  dangerous  and 
difficult.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
beautifdl  village  of  Armoot,  famous  for  its  fruit ; 
shortly  afterwards  we  passed  Tekeh,  which 
is  the  ancient  Tecfaes  or  Tesqua,  the  mountain 
from  whose  summit  Xenophon  and  liis  enrap* 
tured  troops  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
Duxine. 

In  about  ten  days  we  got  by  easy  singes  from 
Trebizond  to  Drzeroom.  It  was  a  lovely  sum- 
mer morning  when  we  rode  down  into  the  vast 
plain  in  winch  is  situated  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia.   The  rich  verdure  about  the  marshes 


was  covered  with  dewdrops,  and  our  horses 
showered  diamonds  about  them  at  every  step. 
The  plain,  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  still  lay 
between  us  and  tlie  city,  stretching  avay  in  an 
easterly  direction.  Snowy  mountains  encom- 
passeth  it  on  nil  sides,  and  the  western  branch 
of  the  river  Euphrates  meanders  through  its 
centre.  Here  and  there  were  scattered  some 
peasants  at  work  in  the  fields.  Tbey  were 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  readr  for  firiitinsr  at 
any  time.  They  looked  more  like  banmtti  than 
husbandmen. 

Leaving  the  caravan,  we  wandered  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  after  wild-ducks,  and 
shot  an  immense  number  of  them.  I  never 
saw  so  many  water-fowl  together;  they  flew 
in  clouds  over  our  heads,  and  covered  Uie 
waters  far  and  near  when  they  settled.  Strange 
to  say,  our  shots  did  not  disturb  them,  or  if  now 
and  then  a  floci:  wliicli  had  lost  half  a  dozen  of 
its  plumpest  members  rose  screaming  int-o  the 
air  and  wheeled  away  at  an  immense  height  out 
of  the  range  of  our  guns,  we  were  sure  to  find 
as  large  a  flock  a  few  yards  further  on. 

We  encamped  in  the  eraiin^  near  some 
natural  hot  spring,  said  to  be  an  in&Uible  cure 
for  more  than  haU  the  ills  i\uX  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  we  sent  on  a  messenger  to  announce  our 
arrival  to  our  friends  in  the  dty,  as  we  were 
rather  too  fbrmidable  a  company  to  arrive  iuiex< 
pectedly. 

We  might  have  saved  our  messenger  this 
journey  had  we  noticed  a  very  Turkish-looking 
party  encamped  a  little  way  off.  But  in  our 
simplicity  we  never  dreamed  tliat  these  could 
be  our  friends  and  countrymen,  as  it  turned  out 
tfaey  were.  We  did  not  imagine  tliat  European 
settlers  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  soon  become, 
at  least  in  ^pearance,  far  more  Turkish  than 
the  Turks  themselves.  For  whereas  the  Turkish 
population  arc  always  tr^ng  to  introduce  what 
tbey  consider  European  improvements  into  their 
dress  and  manners,  Enropeuis  more  sensibly 

E refer  the  ancient  usages  and  ways  which  have 
een  sanctioned  bv  ^s  of  experience,  and 
which  are  generally  more  in  conformity  with 
the  climate  and  necessities  of  the  country.  We 
had  not  been  long  encamped  before  we  received 
a  visit  from  these  neighbours,  who  showed  us 
great  kindness,  and  we  passed  the  evening  very 
pleasantly  together,  talking  over  the  last  news 
from  Europe.  We  fountf  our  visitors  mostly 
men  of  great  loQftl  information  and  attainments, 
who  were  generally  much  occupied  with  re- 
searches in  Oriental  literature  and  antiquarian 
discovery.  When  they  went  away,  it  was  late, 
and  I  walked  out  for  half  an  hour  before  my 
tent,  to  take  leave  of  the  moon,  which  was  at  t  he 
full,  and  spread  a  solemn  spiritual  lustre  over 
the  great  pUin  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Tlie  evening  star  shone  brightly  in  the  west,  the 
hat  flittered  liither  and  tmthcr,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  frogs  croaked  their  night-songs 
in  the  marshes. 

Erzeroom  stands  on  a  moderate  elevation  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  plain  which 
we  crosaed  in  approaching  it.    It  is  a  very  ve- 
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,     nerable  city,  ooe  of  the  oldest  ia  the  world, 

!  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ararat  mountain 
range,  near  the  head-waters  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
and  it  was  founded,  as  traditioa  says,  by  a  grand- 
son of  Noah.  It  i3  the  Arz  or  Ana  of  ancient 
times,  which  took  the  affix  "room"  from  its  be- 
longing at  one  period  to  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Boom,  .thus  beoomm^  Erzeroom.  It  figures 
largelT  in  Anneniui  history ;  having  for  some 
time  been  the  capital  of  that  ancient  kingdom. 

I  It  contains  at  present  about  thirl.v-&ve  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  principallj  Turks,  most  of 
tlie  Annemans  having  emigrated  to  Georgia  at 
the  time  of  the  Russian  invasion.   The  city  has 

^  seventy  fine  streets,ruiinLng  in  various  directions, 
Vkhich  are  broad  for  an  Asiatic  city,  but  very 

j  <  filthy ;  and  each  street  has  its  mosque  and  lofty 
minaret,  from  whose  tops  the  "  Muezzins"  sum- 
mon the  "  Faithful"  fire  times  a  day  to  the  devo- 
tioDS  of  the  Prophet.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
he»rd  the  call  to  prajer  at  ten  o'clock  a.i£.,  or  at 

I  four  o'clock  F.X.,  so  r^hvlj  given  in  any  other 
1^  UoihammedBii  c^t.  Its  houses  are  generally 
I ,  built  of  earth,  viih  occasional  square  sticks  of 

timber  in  the  walls  to  give  them  support,  tliough 
many  are  built  of  fine  hewn  stone.   There  are 

1'  some  remaias  of  an  ancient  wall  and  fosse 
around  the  city ;  but  only  the  citadel  is  at  pre- 

t  sent  fortified,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  adventurous  Genoese.   The  appearance  of 

il  Erzeroom  is  very  sombre  and  uninviting,  and, 
from  its  great  elevation — five  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  by  the  barometer,  and  near  seven 

I I  thousand  feet  by  experiments  in  boLlmg  water, 
1  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  weather,  most 
j ,   of  the  year,  is  extremely  cold.    As  a  residence 

it  must  be  dreaiy,  though  its  climot^  almost 

I  as  a  matter  <tf  course,  is  healthy.  The  city 
' '  is  well  81^>plied  with  vegetables  irom  gardens 
j    near  it;  but  has  no  fruit,  except  what  is  brought 

I I  a  considerable  distance  from  a  more  temperate 
•  :  T^fion.  Its  moral  tupect  struck  us  as  even 
1 1  darker  than  that  of  l^bizond,  the  people  ap- 
.  I   pearing  still  more  shy,  rude,  and  d^raded. 

1 1       There  are  few  objects  of  interest  in  modern 
I    Ei-zeroom.    The  principal  remnant  of  antiquity 
i '    which  I  observed,  is  the  Jifleh  Miuereh  (pair  of 
M   minarets),  a  vast  stone  building,  finely  con- 
'    structed,  but  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  which 
.    is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an  Arme- 
'   nian  church,  subsequently  desecrated,  as  many 
I   others  have  been,  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
'    surmounted  by  them  with  the  two  more  modem 
brick  miiiarets,  from  which  it  bc»ra  its  present 
aune.   I  also  visited  the  l^i^t  mosque  in  the 
city.    It  is  an  immense  structure,  bnt  exhibits 
onlj  a  mass  of  dead  walls  and  pillars,  with  no 
ll   jMmcalar  skill  or  taste  display&l  in  their  erec- 
'    tion.   On  the  open  space  east  of  the  city  are 
two  rarcular  stone  towers  of  moderate  size 
i  I   and  height,  with  conical  roo&  most  admirably 
1    constmctecC  evidently  quite  ancient,  whose 
origin  and  use  ore  alike  unknown.   The  com* 
i     mcrce  of  Erzeroom  is  immense — its  local  sllua- 

I  tion  being  exceedingly  felicitious  for  transit 

II  trade.  It  is  tlie  grand  thoroughfare  between 
|,  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  S^ria,  on  the  one  hand ; 
I 

I  


and  Persia,  and,  to  a  considerable  exteut,  Geoigia 
and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  otlier.  The  city  was 
seriously  mjured  in  its  commercial,  as  well  as 
its  other  interests,  by  the  Busiian  invasion  of 
1829. 
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In  the  year  1736,  a  London  surgeon  of  the 
name  of  Belcher  dined  witii  a  dyer  upon  roast 
pork.  When  the  surgeon  had  catena  piece  of 
tlie  pork  down  to  the  bone,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  the  bone  coloured  red.  Asking  his  host 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  colour,  he  was 
informed  that  the  pigs  fed  upon  the  madder 
refiise  which  they  found  cast  out  from  tlie  dye- 
works,  and  it  dyed  their  boues,  and  only  their 
bones.  The  muscles,  the  membranes,  and  even 
tlie  cartilages,  were  sJl  of  their  ordinary  colour, 
but  their  bones  were  as  red  as  soldiers'  coats. 
Mr.  Belcher,  who  was  an  inquiring  man,  fed 
a  cock  upon  madder ;  and  when  the  cock  died 
his  bones  were  found  to  he  red,  while  liis 
muscles,  his  membranes,  and  his  cartilages,  re- 
tained their  natural  colour.  Three  years  after- 
vrards,  Bnhamel,  tlie  physiologist,  repeated  and 
verified  the  exoerimeut  of  Belcher.  The  madder 
liad  reddened  the  bones,  hut  had  not  coloured  the  ^ 
cartilages  which  were  growing  into  bones.  But  * 
Duhamel  went  further.  After  feeding  a  pig 
with  madder  for  some  time,  he  fed  it  with  its 
ordinary  food,  and  its  bones  displayed  layers  of 
red  covered  by  layers  of  white ;  and  it  was  from 
this  experiment  that  Duhamel  learned  how  the 
bones  grow  in  thickness  by  successive  layers 
laid  over  each  other. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  happens  when  bones 
are  growing.  No  doubt  the  bones  grow  in 
thickness  by  the  superposition  of  snccessive 
layers  so  regnlarly,  that,  hy  an  alternate  diet  of 
madder  and  other  food,  red  and  white  layers  may 
be  made  time  about,  and  the  time  occupied  by 
each  rmg  iu  growing  ascertained  exactly ;  bnt 
there  ia  another  and  a  not  less  curious  process 
going  on  simultaneously.  For  our  knowledge 
of  this  process  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Flourens, 
who  repeated  the  experiments  of  Duhamel  and 
Belcher,  and  carried  them  much  further.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  M.  Flourens  found  that  in 
proportion  as  the  sides  grew  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  external  layers,  the  medullary  cansl 
grew  by  the  reabsorption  of  the  internal  layers. 
The  red  circle  begins  by  being  ontside ;  then  it 
is  placed  between  two  white  rings ;  and  then  it 
becomes  innermost;  and  finally  it  disappears  ui 
its  turn.  A  different  aeries  of  experiments  leads 
to  the  same  results.  A  small  bit  of  platina  wire 
being  twisted  around  a  bone,  after  a  Uttle  time 
the  ring  is  found  inside  the  layers  of  bone,  and 
then  within  the  medullary  cannl.  Bones  grow 
thick,  it  thus  appears,  by  a  double  process  of 
external  superposition  and  of  internal  reabsorp- 
tion ;  and  just  as  they  grow  in  thickness  they 
grow  in  length,  by  layers  placed  beside  eacn 
other,  or  in  juxtaposition. 

Duhamel  held  tlie  opinion  that  a  cartilage 
was  a  thickened  periosteum.    Troja  found,  in 
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1775,  that  if  the  iBternal  membrane,  or  medul- 
lary periosteum,  is  destr^ed,  tbe  hooe  decays 
away,  whilst  around  this  dead  and  deoayiog 
bone  tbe  exteiud  periosteum  forms  a  new  bone. 
The  srowth  of  Htne,  in  fact,  is  the  gradual 
traus^rmation  of  membrane  into  cartiU^,  and 
cartilage  into  bone.  By  making  a  hole  in  a 
bone,  and  destroying  the  interual  membrane 
through  it,  K.  Flourens  proved  that  the  external 
membrue  conld  produce  a  new  bone,  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  which  gradually  absorbed 
the  whole  of  the  old  bone. 

And  the  practical  results  of  these  experiments 
hare  been  found  already  to  be  as  beneficent  as 
wonderful.  The  principles  of  a  new  surgery 
have  issued  out  of  them.  They  have  slrawn 
the  inestimable  importance  of  preserving  the 
membrane  wbicli  becomes  bone,  in  saigicsl  ope- 
rations. Complete  ampntationB  are  becoroing 
more  and  more  rare :  extirpations  of  the  injured 
bones  taking  the  plaoe  of  them. 

Dr.  Fliilipeaax  narrates  a  ouo  which  ocoarred 
in  the  practice  of  M.  Blandin.  A  young  man 
became  a  patient  of  the  H&tel  Dieu  on  account 
of  a  fistulous  wound  in  the  upper  and  front  part 
of  the  chest,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  left 
collar-bone.  On  probing  the  wound,  M.  Blandin 
,  found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  caries  of  nearly 
*  all  the  interior  half  of  the  bone.  Emolliente 
and  dissolving  pomades  having  no  effect  upon 
the  obstinate  malady,  and  the  patient  growing 
meagre  and  resolving  to  risk  the  worst,  an  ope- 
ration was  determined  on.  Familifv  with  the 
results  of  the  physiological  experiments  of  M. 
riourens  on  the  periosteum,  M.  Blandia  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  guided  by  them  in  his  anrgical 
operations.  He  would  ti^  his  utmost  skill  to 
extirpate  the  decayed  bone  and  preserve  the 
periostenm.  He  made  an  incision  into  the 
upper  sur&ce  of  tlie  collar-bone,  from  the  middle 
to  the  intern^  or  sternal  part,  at  eadi  end  of 
which  he  made  another  innsicn  resembling  a  T 
with  two  branches.  Then,  la^ng  the  collar-bone 
bare  without  and  within,  he  inserted  an  instru- 
ment made  on  purpose  to  protect  the  periosteum 
and  the  soft  parts  around  it.  Succeeding  in 
these  precautions,  he  sucoessfully  extracted  the 
diseased  bone,  and  disjointed  it  at  its  sternal 
end.  Half  the  eollar-oone  having  been  extir- 
pated, the  patient  beraed  the  surgeon  to  exa- 
mine the  remaining  half,  as,  if  it  were  tainted, 
he  would  prefer  losing  the  whole  at  once  to 
undergoing  another  operation.  When  the  sur- 
geon examined  the  remainii^  half  of  tlie  bone, 
he  was  obliged  to  tell  the  patient  that  it  was 
seriously  attacked  by  caries,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. The  remamiug  half  of  the  oollar-bone 
was  exttroated,  uid  thus  the  whole  bone  was 
extirpated.  So  auccessfully,  however,  had  the 
operations  been  performed,  that  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  young  man  left  the  hospital  cured. 
Eight  mouths  later  this  patient  returned  to  the 
hospital  for  another  diaoue,  and  all  the  students 
had  opportunities  of  examining  him.  A  new  col- 
lar-bone had  been  made  by  the  periosteum ;  and 
this  new  bone  was  already  almost  perfect,  and 
the  young  man  could  execute  every  natural 


movement  with  his  aim,  neariiy  as  well  as  ever 
he  could  in  his  life. 

Still  more  marvels.  TJie  series  of  experi- 
ments from  Belcher  to  Duhamel,  from  DuJiamel 
to  Troja,  and  from  Tnna  to  Flonrens,  has 
been  continued  by  M.  Oilier.  The  perios- 
teum, let  us  always  remember,  is  the  future 
bone.  If  healthy,  and  kept  heathy,  this  mem- 
brane will  always  become  a  sound  bone,  in 
tite  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  oiroom- 
atances.  M.  OUier  took  loug  strips  of  perios- 
teum, and,  twisting  it  around  muscles  in  diffe- 
rent ways,  obtained  bones  of  the  most  curiously 
various  forms :  bones  in  circular  forms,  bones 
in  sfHral  shapely  bom  even  in  the  figuie  of 
eight. 

Wilbin  three  or  four  days  after  being  cut  off, 
a  rag  of  transplanted  periosteum  has  become  1 
bone.  A  bit  of  periosteum  taken  completely 
away  from  the  boM,  and  pUced  under  the  skm, 
has  ossified,  producing  nonif  secretions  and 
tissues.  For,  the  memnrane  is  to  the  bone,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  what  the  seed  is  to  the 
plant,  and  the  egg  to  the  animal.  Wherever  the 
periosteum  can  he  grafted,  there  it  will  become 
iKine.  If  the  membrane  of  one  animal  can  be 
grafted  upon  the  tissues  of  another,  it  will  beoome 
bone,  ^d  not  merely  is  this  true  of  animals 
of  the  same  species,  tois  is  true  of  animals  of 
allied  species.  This  sort  of  grafting  snoeeeds 
even  between  chewing  and  biting  animals,  such 
as  the  rabbit  and  the  dog.  Success  is  lilmost 
certain  in  this  strange  process  of  bone-miAiiig 
when  the  grafting  is  upon  animals  of  the  same 
species^  becoming  more  and  move  vnoertain,  of 
course,  u  they  recede  from  eub  in  t^  of 
life. 

Wtmderfnl  aa  the  st(»y  of  these  discoTories 
with  these  applications  already  is,  these  iuteresb- 
iag  and  important  experiments  go  on  aooumulat- 
iug  and  culminating  in  interest  and  importanoe. 
Pnutical  snreeons  have  beietofore,  when  trc- 
panniDg,  made  but  small  account  of  the  mem- 
brane which  is  called  the  dnm  mater  of  the 
brain.  M.  Flourens,  at  the  head  of  the  physiolo- 
gists, has  held  that  the  dura  mater  was  a  perios- 
teum, every  membrane  whicb  becomes  bone  being 
a  periosteum.  U.  IFlouiens  recently  took  a 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  of  one  animal  and  put 
it  under  the  skin  of  aiiother  individual  of  the 
same  speoies,  and  in  thirty  or  far^  di^B  afta>> 
wards  it  had  beoome  a  snudl  bone  f 

The  thrilling  story  thus  UM  by  phyeidofpeal 
experiments  is  confirmed  by  tiie  representations 
of  the  microscope.  Under  a  powerfnl  lens  the 
structure  of  periosteum  and  of  bone  is  seen  to 
be  identical.  Both  are  nourished  by  ike  blood 
which  circulates  through  can^  called  the 
Haversian  canids,  around  tvfaich  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  bone  is  most  active.  It  is 
through  these  cauals  that  the  earthy  matter 
predpitated  from  the  blood  oarries  down  with 
It  the  colouring  nwtter  of  the  madder.  And 
thus  ends  this  narrative.  Spinning  with  a 
thoughiful  surgeon  dinineon  roast  pork,  it  ends 
—for  die  {H«8ent— with  young  men  getting 
healthy  bones  instead  of  damaged  ones,  and 
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OUE  LAST 


Science  holdiiig  up  a  guiding  fiager  to  Skill 
when  touching  tlw  brain  at  seit  of  Intdli- 
genoe. 


OTJR  LAST  ATTEMPT. 

Bx  A  GABIBALDnrO. 

I.  vxssa  xBx  na-uu. 

Wbeh  General  Garifatldi  landed  in  Sicily,  no- 
tbiD^  wu  less  in  mj  mind  than  any  'thoo^t  of 
joining  faim.  I  ma  vith  my  mother  and  sutera, 
at  a  vSla  of  my  (aihet's,  near  Gorleone,  vhither 
ire  had  cone  to  enjoy  the  fine  moontain  air, 
instead  of  the  hot  breezes  and  soorobing  sun  of 
the  seashore.  None  of  my  &mily  were  what  is 
called  liberals  in  politics.  My  father  was,  and 
is^  a  stout  adherent  of  the  "  Casa  di  Savoia,"  and 
bat  fc^  his  preference  to  a  borne  life  and  its 
oares,  mighty  I  beliere,  have  been  a  Senator  of 
the  Kingdom.  Mf  motheriras  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  old  Neapoutan  conrt,  and  so  violent  in 
her  pnjudices  towards  the  successors  tjiat  none 
of  us  ever  adrerted  to  nolitical  matters  before 
her,  well  knowing  that  toe  presence  of  itm^ers 
or  serrants  would  not  have  reetrained  her  from 
inditGTetion.  Time  was  no^  besidea^  so  elBca- 
cions  as  we  had  hoped  in  emocrtibing  down  these 
asperities.  Indeed,  I  rather  think  tnat  she  grew 
more  bitter  towards  **  the  Piedmontese,"  aa  she 
would  call  them,  everr  day;  and  Uie  word 
"  Brigand,"  apjdied  to  tne  mountaineers  in  Ca- 
labria, was  always  enough  to  give  her  a  threat 
of  unpteiy. 

If  my  sisters  had  any  leaninn,  they  were  to- 
wards  ury  mother's  opiaions.  For  these  reasons 
we  all  of  ns  earefnlly  avoided  these  vexed  ques- 
tions, and  with  a  true  Italian  love  of  quiet,  talked 
of  anything  nther  than  public  events.  YiUa  life 
is  with  ns  a  veej  moootoiioas  afiir.  The  &ttore, 
or  steward,  does  all  tjiat  pertains  to  the  estate, 
emfdayi  the  peasuits,  pays  tiiem,  gaUien  the 
harvest,  rtofea  and  sdls  it,  and  gives  hatf  to 
the  proprietor ;  who  cannot  make  the  slightest 
diaiwe  or  sng^t  the  least  alteration  with- 
out being  met  the  fattore,  who  will  say, 
"This  is  no  concern  of  yours.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  take  yonr  moiety  of  the  receipts,  and 
beoff  to  spend  it  in  Paris  or  IjondtHi." 

I  was  not  a  great  reader — few  of  us  young 
Italians  are — ana  if  I  had  been,  there  were  few 
books  to  tempt  me  at  the  villa.  We  had  no 
neighbonihood,  we  kept  no  horses  but  a  pair  of 
fat  Calabrians  for  the  carriage,  the  quail  shoot- 
iag  bad  not  bujvn,  and,  in  fact,  I  was  aa  eom- 
faeteU  "sinuiikd"  as  may  be,  and  had  it  not 
Been  m  a  cigar  and  a  fig-tree,  I  had  been  ntteily 
withont  aa  objeet  to  live  for. 

lliis  fte-tree — I  owe  it  a  mention,  since  it 
has  already  thrown  some  ahadowover  mydestiny, 
and  may  peritaps  influence  it  to  the  last — grew 
beaide  a  aelicious  little  rock-well,  where  even  in 
the  hottest  days  of  summer  the  water  was  cool 
and  fresh.  Tlie  overflow  of  the  spring  had 
made  fbr  itself  a  little  cleft  in  tlie  rocky  moun- 
tain, and  na  rippling  down  into  tlie  valley  be- 
low, like  a  tii^  silk  thread,  where  ii  ended  in 


a  sort  of  tank  made  by  the  villagers,  but  reli- 
giously limited  in  its  use  to  drinking. 

It  was  on  a  very  hot  afternoon  that  I  had 
gone  down  as  usual  after  dinner  to  eat  my  figs 
beaide  the  well,  and  enjoy  the  delicious  l)reeze 
that  came  up  the  mountain  aide  and  made  the 
large  leaves  tremble  over  my  head.  As  I  drew 
mm  the  spot,  I  heard  voices  talking  in  tones 
which  assured  me  that  the  speakers  were 
Northern  Italians. 

I  crept  stealthily  on  till  I  was  within  a 
few  paoea  of  them.  I  saw  three  young  fellows 
dressed  in  scarlet  shirts  and  white  trousers,  with 
shiny  black  leather  belts  round  the  waist,  and  a 
sort  of  kepi,  or  military  cap,  on  the  head ;  the 
whole  not  remarkable  lor  cleanliness,  but  worn 
and  travel-st^d.  They  lay  around  the  well, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  a  small  drinkii^-«ttp 
of  tin,  as  they  made  their  meal  of  black  bread 
and  the  juicy  figs  of  my  fig-tree. 

"I  wonder  what  they  are  dung  at  home,** 
said  the  youngest,  a  lad  of  about  sixteen. 

"  ril  tell  you,"  said  another.  "  Your  father 
is  shutting  up  his  shop  in  the  Via  del  Mora,  and 
going  to  take  his  siesta,  and  mine  is  standing  all 
shivtting  with  iiear  in  the  ante^dmmber  of  the 
solto  preCetto's  oiftoe,  to  Mnnre  his  eccellenxa 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  scape- 
grace son  of  his  who  has  gone  off  to  join 
Garibaldi,  bat  hopes— if  it  will  be  any  satis- 
faction to  the  monarchy,  <w  to  M.  fiatassi — 
that  the  rascal  will  be  drat  at  the  first  favooF- 
able  moment." 

"  And  now  for  Cesaie's  father,"  cried  the  first 
speaker.  "  Yon  must  not  forget  him.  "Whatis 
he  doing  F" 

"  Oh,  Cesare's  father  is  a  Duke  and  a  great 
man.  He  is  addressing  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  deohmng  that  there  is  hot  one 
banner  in  Italy— that  of  Vittorio  Emmanuele. 
That  the  Re-Otdantuohomo  is  AUah,  and  Urbano 
Rataui  his  prophet." 

"  Keep  your  drolleries  for  the  class  yon  are 
more  famiuat  with,  Master  Angelo,"  said  a  fair- 
haired  handsome  fellow,  who  started  up  to  a 
sitting  posititm  as  he  spoke.  "You  are  about 
as  fit  to  re&d  my  father's  sentiments  aa  to  guess 
what  was  served  him  for  his  dinner  to^y." 

"  Ay,  and  I'll  tell  you  that,  too.  if  you'll  keep 
your  temper."  said  the  other. 

"Do,  Angelo,  by  all  means,  Angelo  mio,** 
cried  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

"  First,  then,  there  was  the  mmestra— pretty 
much  what  your  father,  Carliuo,  and  mim  has. 
only  it  was  served  in  sUver,  and  a  footman  in  a 
^e  liTery  handed  the  parmesan  to  season  it 
with.  Thm  came,  just  as  with  ourselves,  the 
meat  that  made  it ;  only  that  at  the  Duke's  table 
there  were  carrots  cut  like  little  diec^  and  turnips 
made  into  white  roaes,  and  every  onion  had  a 
sprig  of  jasmine  in  it." 

"  Will  you  cease  this  balderdash,  Angelo," 
said  the  young  Duke,  laughing,  "  and  talk  about 
something  that  really  conoema  ns  ?  Have  you 
learned  where  Cairoly  is  P" 

"At  Pot^io— at  least  he  will  be  there  to 
night,  and  bis  Picciotti  with  him." 
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"I  have  no  faucy  for  those  same  PicciotLi,  ' 
said  tlie  otlier ;  "  they  are  not  like  the  Cacciatori 
de^li  Alpi  of  the  first  campaiga.  Ob.  if  ve 
only  bad  Ihm  iiov !" 

"  At,  and  with  them,  while  ^ou  arc  wishing, 
Turr,  Cosens,  Bixii^  and  Medici.*' 

"  ThcBe,  or  their  equals,  vill  never  be  wantinv 
so  long  as  the  good  blood  of  lUHj  runs  hot  and 
strong.  Leaders  are  sure  to  amve.  What  ire 
need  is  some  loud  trumpet-blast  to  aw^en  our 
young  men  of  rank  and  station — fellows  who 
are  now  lounging  iugloriooalj  in  dreaiy  old 
villas,  or  drearier  village  caf£s,  and  who,  if  tbey 
but  knew  that  a  nation's  fate  was  in  the  balance, 
and  that  a  few  days  must  decide  whether  we 
were  to  be  a  free  people  or  a  French  province, 
would  come  flocking  in  thousands  to  our  stan- 
dard. A;,  Angelo,  and  I  say  it  advisedly, 
I'd  rather  see  one  man  of  birth  and  blood 
with  the  red  shirt  on  tlum  a  whole  legion  of 
those  ragged  creatures  vho  fire  when  they  are 
startled,  and  fly  vben  there  is  an  enemy  before 
them." 

"Decidedly  the  Pieeiotti  are  not  in  faronr 
with  yonr  eccellenza,"  sfud  the  other,  half 
bitterly.  "Tbey  possess  one  merit,  however, 
which  yonr  men  of  - gentle  blood  have  not." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  They  have  some  boldly  forward  and  thrown 
themselves  heart  and  soul,  body  and  bones,  into 
this  movement.  They  Iiave  neither  asked  what 
the  Emperor  thought  of  it  or  the  King.  Whether 
France  was  opposed  or  England  favoured.  They 
never  stopped  to  inquire  whether  Batazzi  was 
in  a  secret  league  with  Qaribaldi,  or  conspiring 
to  crush  him.  Tbey  merely  beard  the  General 
declare  he  was  going  to  Aome,  and  they  cried 
we  will  go  with  you. ' 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  trae ;  you  are  right  there, 
Angelo.   This  is  fine  of  them." 

"There  is  some  oue  in  the  bushes  there, 
listening  to  us  all  this  while,"  cried  the  youngest, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  1  came 
forward  boldly,  told  who  I  was,  and  owned 
that  I  had  overheard  their  conversation.  I 
added,  that  I  regretted  I  could  not  oSer  tliem 
the  hospitality  of  the  villa,  and  explained  why; 
but  assured  them  that  if  tbey  would  accept  the 
shelter  of  the  fattore's  house  for  the  night,  I 
would  take  care  they  should  be  properly  treated, 
and  tbey  might  rely  upon  his  discretion  if  not 
upon  his  actual  sympathy. 

"We  would  far  rather  have  ;four3,"  said  Don 
Gesare,  fpviag  me  his  band. 

I  cannot  tell  what  came  over  me,  what  pro- 
cess, not  of  reason,  but  of  impulsion,  seized  me, 
but,  as  I  saw  myself  there  in  front  of  a  young 
fellow,  my  counterpart  in  years,  station,  title 
and  fortune,  and  beheld  him  ready  to  risk  all, 
and  life  besides,  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  then 
bethought  me  that  while  he  would  be  daring  all 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  I 
should  be  listlessly  strolling  down  to  my  grassy 
bench  under  a  fig-tree, — all  those,  I  say,  passing 
hurriedly  through  my  brain,  with  I  know  not 
what  besides  of  sluune  and  self-reproach,  I 


[Condnoted 


isliook  his  hunt!  with  a  vigorous  grasp,  and  said,  , 
"Done  !  I  am  with  you," 
It  was  thus  I  became  a  Garibaldian.  | 

I 

ZI.  TUE  SIGHT  AT  THE  F&TIOBU,.  I 

Hatikg  taken  care  that  my  guesta  should  be 
hospitably  treated  at  the  fattore's  for  the  night,  | 
and^  despatched  thither  some  bottles  of  my  , 

&tber*a  very  choicest  San  Benito,  I  set  about  I 
my  own  especial  preparations.     I  possessed  | 
some  shirts  sufficiently  red  to  be  Garibaldian.  i 
I  had  got  them  for  a  rowing-club  some  young  | 
Englishmen  bad  established  at  Palermo.  They 
were  very  gaudy  and  bright-coloured,  as  was 
the  cap  that  matched  them.   I  had,  besides,  a  I 
^od  Liege  rifle  and  a  revolver,  with  an  abun-  j 
(lance  of  ammunition.   I  bad  no  sword,  but  in 
lieu  of  one  X  took  a  stiletto  of  great  beauty  j 
and  fine  workmanship,  which  lay  on  my  father's 
tabh^  the  Iiandle  oi  which  ma  incruated  with 
garnets  and  turquoise ;  the  belt  had  been  once' 
crimson  and  gold,  and  had  aUU  sufficient  traces 
left  of  its  fbmer  magnificence. 

My  hardest  task  of  all  was  jret  to  come — to 
break  my  intention  to  my  family,  and  tell  them 
wliitber  I  had  gone.  If  I  wrote  oue,  I  wrote 
a  dozen  letters ;  some  to  my  father,  some  to  my 
mother,  to  each  of  my  sisters  in  turn,  and,  at 
last,  to  the  family  collectively,  or  rather  not  ad- 
dressed  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  a  general  declam- 
tion  to  ail  whom  it  might  concern.  I  cannot 
remember,  nor  do  I  want  to  remember,  the 
words,  but  the  sense  of  it  was  this  : 

"Gaiibaldi  is  either  right  or  wron^.  If  right, 
every  man  of  honour  would  be  vith  him :  if 
wrong,  against  him.  Ihave  been  neither,  aodl 
am  jerj  much  ashamed  of  mysdf  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  extremely  bard  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  reading  the 
newspapers  will  not  show  it,  nor  will  frequent- 
ing tne  caf^.  So  that,  to  solve  all  doubt,  I 
have  resolved  to  go  and  see — ^that  is,  1  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  join  Garibaldi,  and  make  a 
campaign  wii,h  him.  By  the  time  it  is  over,  I 
shall  either  know  more,  or  care  less  for  it  all."  [ 

I  am  free  to  own  that  a  certain  choking 
in  the  throat  at  the  thought  of  leaving  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  my  old  home,  rather  IfXL 
me  to  throw  into  this  note  a  sort  of  bullying 
indifference  which  my  heart  belied  most  com* 
pleteW;  but,  as  I  had  pledged  my  word  to 
go,  I  would  not  draw  back.  I  betiere  if, 
on  arriving  at  the  fattore's,  I  bad  heard  that 
my  three  friends  had  stolen  a  march  and 
eone  oif  without  me — I  believe,  I  say,  I  would 
have  given  them  a  heartier  blessiuK  than  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  bestowing  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  niy  daily  life.  There  they  were,  however, 
as  I  entered,  at  table,  the  fattore  sitting  in 
the  room  outside,  to  prevent  intrusion,  aud,  if 
possible,  to  enforce  a  slight  degree  of  caution 
In  the  matter  of  cheers  and  cborusesj  which 
the  old  Sau  Benito  htul  rather  promoted  than 
otherwise. 

I'hey  had  a  small,  ra^^d,  and  very  dirty  map 
on  the  table ;  it  was  partly  spread  over  a  disk  of 
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polenta,  and  another  of  caip  and  olives,  wbich 
I  never  seemed  to  distiess  tJieir  sense  of  table 
etiqnelte. 

"  There/'  said  Angelo,  poin^e  with  a  drip- 
ping fork  to  a  spot  on  the  map.  "  There's  where 
Munotti's  column  should  be  now." 
[I      "Ton  know  nothing  about  it,"  interrupted 
j    Cesare.   "  Menotti  will  be  wbererer  his  father 
'  I   is,  and  he  must  be  far  more  to  the  eastward." 
1 1      "  See !  you've  spilled  the  salt  on-  it,  unlucky 
boy,"  said  Aiigelo  to  the  younger  lad ;  "  throw 
'   8  pinch  over  your  ahonldeft  left  or  right,  I 
I   forf^t  which,  and  say— -^hat  is  it  tliey  say  to 
'   conjure  away  evil  ?'* 

I  "  A  Credo,  isn't  it  ?"  cried  the  boy,  eagerly ; 
i  and  now  a  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  the  others 
I  covered  him  with  shame  and  confosion. 
I  "  I  timjs  said  yon  were  too  good  for  ns, 
1  Carlino  mio,"  said  Angdo ;  "  the  frati  who 
I  brought  you  np,  instilled  principles  that  will 
j  have  a  sore  time  of  itj  when  it  comes  to  robbing 
,  henroosts  and  other  little  licences  of  campaign- 
\  in^  life.  Bat  here  comes  our  noble  host,  l^n 
Vincenaio." 

]       "Let  there  be  no  'Dons'  between  ns,  com- 
rades," cried  I,  taking  my  place.    "We  will 
I   take  up  our  old  names  when  we  resume  clean 
I   linoi  after  the  war;  till  then,  perfect  equality 
between  us." 

"By  the  keys  of  St.  Peter !  this  is  very  strange 
doctnne,"  said  Angelo,  who  was  now  heated 
with  wine.  *'  and  not  reading  of  the  oracle 
at  alL  /  thonght  that  it  was  then  the  equality 
ma  to  begin  in  eameat." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  equality  under  a 
ntonuchyP  Is  it  when  we  place  the  crown  on 
the  Km^s  head  on  the  Capitol,"  cried  T,  "  that 
we  are  to  inau^nrate  the  doctrines  of  a  republic  P" 
'       "  Viva  Garibaldi  !**  shouted  the  other,  and  his 
I    friends  took  np  the  cry;  and  we  finished  the 

dispute  with  three  hearty  cheers. 
I       "  Ma,  signori !  signon  mei !"  eiclaimed  the 
fattore,  coming  in  with  clasped  hands,  and  a 
ij    face  pale  with  terror.   "  For  the  Virgin's  sake ! 

I  have  some  caution.  It  is  true  we  are  all  for 
]  i    liber^  in  our  vilbige — all,  every  man  of  us— 

but  toere  are  three  goardie  della  siccurezza  in 
li    the  fiase,  who  are  capable  of  arresting  us  all, 
I ,   and  sendhig  ns  to  prison." 
I'       An  honest  bunt  of  langhter  at  Uiia  frank 

I I  confession  of  village  patriotism  set  us  all  in  good 
bamoar  at  once.  Cesare,  however,  seemed  to 

I    brood  over  the  f^tore's  words ;  for  he  tnmed  to 
me  some  time  after,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper, 
I    "  Is  it  not  pitiable  to  think  what  bad  govern- 
ment has  made  of  this  people  ?   See,  even  yet, 
how  the  old  terror  lingers  in  their  veins.'* 
,      "  Will  your  Excellency  please  to  remem- 
ber," broke  in  Angelo,  whose  quick  ear  caught 
I    everftfaing,  "  that  peasants  arc  not  soldiers,  and 
I    that  it  is  BO  more  ti^r  business  to  cut  throats, 
I    then  (wn  to  cat  barley.   If  iiey  will  only  give 
;    us  food,  we  will  do  the  fighting." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  require  no  such  sacrifice 
■    from  them,"  replied  Cesare;  "I  trust  we  mean 

i  to  pay  as  we  go." 

ii  **0f  coorsewedOfinBoiu  de  Xresorio;  bonds 
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on  the  Vatican,  payable  at  siglit.  Bills  at  a 
short  date,  endorsed  oy  Cardinal  AntoneUi,"  said 
Angelo. 

"  There's  the  dawn  about  to  break,  signori,"  ' 
said  the  fattore,  timidly ;  "  if  yon  mean  to  get 
away  without  notice,  now's  your  time." 

"  We  want  to  reach  Spedale  by  the  shortest 
road,  can  vou  find  us  a  guide  ?"  '  j 

"His  Excellency  Don  Vincenzio  knom  the 
country  better  than  any  of  ns,"  was  the  answer. 

III.  THE  MARCH  WITH  THE  "PICCIOITI."  |j 

Wb  started  by  three  o'clock,  and  at  eigliC,  1 
covered  something  like  seventeen  miles  of  i 
ground ;  not  bad  marching  for  men  with  little  j 
practice  of  walking,  eairving  heavr  knapsacks, 
and  over  a  monntain  track.  For  the  first  hour  '■ 
or  two  wo  talked  a  good  deal,  less  on  the  thb-d,  '■ 
scarcely  at  all  on  tne  fonrth,  and  i^e  fifth  we  i 
passed  in  total  silence. 

"  Here's  Spedale  at  last !"  cried  Angelo,  with  ' 
a  hoarse  voice,  for  he  was  weary,  ai^  very  ' 
thirsty  to  boot.   "  We  break&sl  here,  dm't 
wcP"  ' 

Cesare  gave  a  shmg  that  might  mean  assent,  j 
or  anything  else.  ' 

"  Who  is  to,  pay  for  it  P"  cried  Carlioa^ 
laughingly.  j 

"  The  Dukes,  who  elseP"  replied  the  other. 
"  It  is  their  day  now,  it  may  be  ours  to-  j 
morrow."  ; 

"  Does  not  all  this  make  you  greatly  in  love  i 
with  Communism  I^'  asked  Cesare  of  me,  with  • 
a  quiet  but  severe  irony  in  his  tone.  j 

"  This  is  no  Communism  I"  cried  Angelo,  i 
hastily ;  "  had  it  been,  I'd  have  changea  my 
rusty  old  flint-lock  for  that  breech-loader  of 
yours,  long  ago;  or  raven  my  spit  here  for 
that  gorgeous  piece  ot  *  virtV  his  Excellency 
sports  as  a  weapon,  and  which,  if  he  take  a 
friend's  advice,  he'll  not  wear  when  he  comes 
np  with  the  Picoiotti." 

"  An  omelette,  four  fowls,  half  of  a  lamb  or 
a  kid,  she  is  not  snre  which,  n  polenta  of  maize, 
and  fhiit  at  will ;  there's  a  bill  of  fare  for  yoa !" 
cried  Carlino,  coming  ont  of  a  very  poor-looking 
hut,  with  a  withereaboneh  over  the  door. 

"  And  how  came  such  a  idat  of  delicaoea 
here  P"  asked  L 

"  NuUo  had  ordered  them  for  himself  and 
his  staff;  and,  it  seems,  the  General  sent  him  on 
another  road,  and  they  remain  to  r^le  as 
hungry  men." 

" Xet  them  serve  the  meal  under  this  ilex- 
tree,"  sud  Angelo.  "  We  shall  be  eaten  by 
zanzari  if  we  venture  into  the  miserable  den; 
and,  Carlino,  see  that  the  old  h^  does  not  water 
the  wine ;  tell  her  we'll '  lengthen  it'  for  our- 
selves." 

"  TeU  me  if  these  are  not  troops  at  drill  in 
that  valley,  yonder?"  asked  Ceaar^  as  he 
hmded  me  his  glass. 

"  les.  I  can  see  something  like  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  under  arms,  bnt  thqr 
look  mere  boys,  and  are  half  naked  besides." 

"Nullo's  corps  d'Oitcb  as  I  Urel"  eried  An- 
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fjfSo.  "I  know  the  rascals  bj  that  bUck  featber 
in  the  side  of  tbeir  caps.  He  roraraited  them  ia 
Palermo,  and  tliey  aay  there  has  not  been  a 
pocket  picked  in  the  tovn  aince  the;  left  it." 

"  SigDor  Aagelo  JdasBari,"  said  Cesare, 
sternly,  "  if  you  cannot  find  aome  other  butt 
for  your  wit  than  yoor  own  oomtades^  I  shall 
cease  to  be  one  of  tliem." 

"  Don  Cesare  di  Palladoro !"  said  tbe  other,  as 
haughtily.  "  If  we  are  to  part  o<»niiauy,  let  it 
be  before  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  breakfast." 

I  interposed  quickly,  and  by  a  few  veU-timed 
words,  established  peace  between  them ;  a  task 
all  tbe  easier  that  the^  were  both  very  hungry, 
and  the  breakfast  had  jnat  been  served. 

I  could  not  help,  even  in  this  brief  experience 
of  my  companions,  remarking  liow  social  dif- 
ferences became  almost  impossible  obstacles  to 
that  spirit  of  "camaradene"  they  affected,  but 
yet  could  not  carry  out.  The  only  one  of  them 
I  felt  myself  really  at  ease  with,  was  Don  Cesare, 
and  I  augured  ill  from  this  evidence,  as  to  tlie 
working  of  that  Brotherhood  they  were  con- 
stantly ooasting  of.  It  was  not  a  time,  bow- 
ever,  iror  reflection.  We  descended  the  moun- 
tain after  breakfast,  and  after  about  an  hour's 
walk,  reached  the  camp  of  the  Fiwaotti.  A 
nearer  mapMtion  of  uieae  potiiots  was  not 
more  favourable  to  them.  They  were  the  very 
drefp  of  a  town  papulation,  mm  the  age  of 
fburteat  to  twenty.  They  were  duty,  ra^d, 
almost  barefoot,  and  unkempt  creatures,  and 
yd),  let  nte  be  just,  and  own  that  they  showed 
a  marvellous  aptitude  for  soldiery.  They 
handled  their  weapons  skilfully,  stood  erect,  and 
marched  with  a  sort  of  loose  independent  vigour 
that  sat  right  well  on  the  rascals. 

Tbe  most  ill-favoured  of  the  party  was  tbeir 
leader.  I  do  not  know  bis  rank,  for  they  called 
him  indiaoriminately  captain,  major,  and  colonel, 
and  one  urohin,  of  about  twelve  years  old,  ad- 
dreaied  him,  witk  a  droll  grin,  as  "  II  Signor 
Generale  I"  He  was,  I  heard,  a  Liromeae, 
and  named  ScarBelli.  Cesare  treated  him  with 
extreme  reserve  and  ooldneas,  ud  I  followed 
bb  example.  With  this  detadunent — which  I 
learned  vras  to  be  distributed  amongst  Tarious 
corps  when  we  came  up  with  NuUo — we  marched 
for  that  and  tbe  following  day  ;  Cesare  being 
always  my  companion,  while  Carlino  and  Angelo 
preferred  the  society  of  the  Livomese. 

As  we  [Hissed  tlie  little  villages  and  towns 
that  hty  on  our  way,  little  entliusiasm  erected 
ua ;  a  cry  of  "  Viva  I'ltalia,  Viva  Garibaldi,"  was 
the  «xtent  of  tbe  welcome  we  met  with.  The 
villagets  uaoally  dosed  their  doors,  while  the 
women  would  fianut  a  handkerchief  from  tbe 
windows.  Beyond  t^iese  cheap  manifestation^ 
we  got  nothing.  The  orders  against  piilage 
were  rigid  in  the  extreme,  ana  we  did  our 
utmost  to  observe  th^  Punishment  how- 
ever,  was  not  always  praeticafale.  Tbe  derelict 
naudly  ran  away,  and  occauooally  carried  off 
three  or  four  aympathiaeni  along  with  him. 
Still,  even  the  small  amount  of  £aci[^ine  we 
could  oiforce,  was  a  wraiderful  restraint^  and  1 
Itave  seen  thesO'  faaiiahed  bcqr*  inkcking  their 


weary  way  under  a  blazfatg  sun.  with  the  loaded 
vines  on  each  side  of  then  untouched,  while, 
when  a  well  came  in  sight,  they  would  break 
the  ranks,  and  scramble  in  wildest  confusion  to 
wet  tbeir  parched  lips. 

It  was  on,  I  thint,  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  August,  as  we  halted  in  a  field  of  newly-cut 
maize,  that  I  saw  the  first  soldier  of  the  royal 
army  who  had  joined  us ;  be  was  a  corp(»^  of 
tbe  Sersaglieri,  and  came  into  our  lines  with, 
his  brevet  of  Ueutenant  in  the  front  of  his  ca^ 
signed  by  General  Ntootaa,  ptoTisumaUy,  tul 
approved  by  Garibaldi.  His  arriml  was  very 
cheering  to  us  all.  Tbe  feDow  was  one  oi  those 
plausible  rogues  whom,  even  while  you  dis- 
credit, you  listen  to.  He  said  the  whole  army 
was  coming  over ;  that  nothing  but  Garibaldi's 
assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  open  the  campaign 
was  wanting  to  bring  all  the  royal  troops  to  our 
standard.  "A  few  of  the  old  geunals,  per* 
haps,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "  wul  hold  back. 
La  Marmora,  Durando,  Sonnax,  and  Ci&ldini, 
will  not  be  with  us,  but  we'll  have  fifty  good  as 
they,  and  promotion  will  be  all  the  quicxer  for 
the  vacancies."  Amoiuist  the  small  sprinklings 
of  tmth  that  dropped  from  him.  was  tbe  news 
that  Qeneral  Mella  was  four  miles  off  with  a 
stnmg  column  ibotuik  on  Uieaaina,  ««t*n<ii»ig 
to  anticipate  Garibalm's  arrival  in  that  titj. 
The  prospect  of  being  recaptured  by  tiiis  par^ 
imparted  to  all  his  mention  of  them  a  most 
lively  interest,  which  we  <ady  half  sympathised  i 
with.  It  was  usdess  to  assure  him  that  by  bis  I 
account  tbe  royal  troops  would  be  soon  all  on  our  | 
side ;  he  answered,  that  before  that  short  time 
might  elapse  it  Qucht  be  all  over  with  bim.  j 

As  we  drew  nim  Castro  Giovanni,  we  heard 
that  Garibaldi  hadpaased  three  days  before,  with  I 
two  strong  columns,  on  his  way  to  Messina,  and  ! ' 
left  orders  that  all  the  detachments,  as  they  came  1 1 
up,  should  push  vigtHonsly  on  to  Ademo,  viure  ! , 
further  uders  would  await  them.  i 

Whether  acts  of  indiscipline  bad  already  be* 
come  more  freqamt,  or,  that,  as  the  force  in- 
creased, a  strioter  rule  was  more  imperativcf, 
but  our  commander,  Scarselli,  proclaimed  at 
morning  parade  that  he  had  received  the  Go-  [ 
nerol's  arders  to  be  more  rigid  in  future,  and  j 
upon  no  plea  whatever  to  exempt  any  man  from 
the  duty  that  pertained  to  bis  rank.  I 

"This  is  for  us,"  whispered  Cesare  to  me.  j 
"  The  fellow  resents  our  estrangement,  and  wUl    ' ' 
make  us  pay  for  it."   And  true  enough,  though  [ 
hitherto  we  bad  only  marched  with  the  force, 
taking  no  part  of  its  duties,  nor  joining  in  its 
drills,  we  were  now  peiempUuilj  wdered  to  **  £bU 
in"  and  learn  our  exercise. 

Nov,  Cesare  had  snnd  two  years  in  the 
"  Piemoi^  Essie"  Lancers,  and  was  a  thorough 
aoUier,  and  had  no  fancy  for  being  ami  to 
school  under  a  Jew  money-changer  mm  Leg- 
bom,  as  we  found  out  Scarsdli  to  have  been, 
plus  the  sentence  of  a  tribunal  over  him  for 
uauduLent  bankruptcy.  My  friend  Cesare,  with 
more  geal  than  prudence,  let  Scarselli  ses 
that  he  was  familiar  with  his  history,  and  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intentim  of  "making 
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his  first  annfi"  nnder  him.  The  scene  in  which 
the  altercation  occurred  was  a  atormy  one,  and 
ended  by  Scarselli  placing  two  sentries  over 
Ceaare's  door,  aod  deap^hing,  as  is  said,  an 
orderly  to  General  Garibaldi  for  inatnictions. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  moatered,  it  was 
found  Cesare  had  ea^ped — got  away,  it  was  said, 
in  the  night,  and  taken  to  the  moontains.  It 
waa  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  found 
oat  the  truth,  and  then  through  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper.  Scarselli,  knowing  that  Cesare  had 
semdin  the  Piemonte  Beale  Ib^iiment,  thoi^lit 
t  or  hoped,  tbongh  be  had  long  quiued  the  aemce, 
that  he  would  be  still  treatra  as  a  deserter.  He 
therefore  bribed  two  peasants,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  him  to  escape,  to  conduct  liim  to 
General  M^'b  bead  -  quarters.  In  the  at. 
tempt  to  deatrc^,  he  probably  saved  his  life,  for 
being  liberated  on  parole,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  his  family  at  Bergamo,  where  he  is, 
this  moment,  in  security,  Euid  I  hope  health. 

As  for  myself,  I  subnutted  with  the  best 
grace  I  oonld,  and,  next  day,  mounted  guard 
I    oTcr  my  Hebrew  friend.  While  he  sat  at  dinner, 
i   I  comforted  myself  that  we  would  soon  be  up 

with  tiie  main  bodr,  and  my  troubles  ended. 
I  iBsiead  of  ■wroiung  on  Ademo,  howew,  ve 
j  continued  more  to  the  aoutii,  followii^  the  last 
I  steps  of  the  mountain  chain  thai  deswnd  from 
I  CastiD^  making  very  short  maroh88>  and  frequent 
I  drills.  At  l^tgth — it  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  serenteeotb,  I  think,  just  as  we  were  cook- 
i  iag  sapper— a  mounted  oraerly  rode  into  camp. 
I  Ue  was  heat«d  and  tired,  but  he  merely  stopped 
to  give  his  orders,  and  rode  on  hia  way.  The 
I   drum  beat  the  assembly,  and  we  fell  in  hastily. 

I  The  ordtta  woe  to  maroh  at  once  for  Cataoia, 

I I  where  the  Gan^  then  was.  He  had,  by  giving 
1  a  false  initiative  with  MenotU's  force,  dravm  off 
I    the  royal  army  towwds  Messina,  and  then, 

taking  the  opportunity,  duhed  at  onos  down 
I    and  entered  CatanuL 

I  IT.  THE  CEUBCH  lOTEB.  AT  CATAHU. 

,  I      I  HAS  not  nnoh  tima  to  admn«  the  bean^ 
I    of  Oatanis,  if  it  have  any.   I  onlj  rememb«- 
•ome  narrow  tumble-down  atreeta,  vrith  a  very 
Boisy  population,  waving  flags  and  handker- 
I,   ehi^  Rom  the  windows.   A  great  piazza,  with 
'  I   a  quaint  old  hooss  at  one  side,  with  two  marble 
['  beasts — lions  or  leopards— at  the  door,  and  a 
,i    heavy  stone  balcony  over  them,  on  which  were 
i    ft^nriin^  a  number  of  men  in  red  shkts,  but 
whose  appearance  beapolro  them  to  be  officers. 
J    They  were,  in  ftKit,  General  Garibaldi's  staff, 
that  being  his  head-qaarters.   I  had  only  a 
^anoe  at  all  this,  for  we  were  marched  straight 
to  a  GapBcihin  otmvent,  in  the  oourt  ud  oor- 
.<   ridon  «  whidi  we  were  to  be  lodged  for  the 

I'  Bidtt.  Ndther  my  eom^ioni  nor  their  fare 
had  made  me  Toy  enthusiastic  as  to  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  althov^  all  uoand  me  was  zeal  for 
the  cause,  and  mhs;  manifestation  of  devotion, 
I  sat  t»>ooding  sadly  in  a  comer  of  alittle  oypt, 
|i  and  wondering  how  and  why  I  had  ever  come 
ihye.  Some  uadc  bread  and  onions,  and  a  very 


diminutive  meamira  of  the  sourest  vine  in  the 
world,  were  now  served  to  us  as  rations ;  but, 
sweetened  by  hunger,  and  that  uproar  which 
really  my  comrades  seemed  to  think  a  perfect 
boon  from  Heaven,  the  food  was  eaten,  and 
tlie  banqueters,  throwing  themselves  down,  soon 
fell  off  to  sleep. 

Resolving  to  keep  awake — for  I  had  some 
Napoleons  about  me  and  a  watch,  temptations 
to  wliich  I  thought  my  companions  oiwit  not 
to  be  exposed — I  lif^ted  a  cigar,  aid  com- 
posed myself  ka  a  quiet  retrospect 

"  Who  suK^  auoh  goodtobaoeof**  cried  a 
voice  from  a  short  distuiee.  "  There  most  be 
a  gentleman  amongst  us,  for  that  is  a  real 
Cuban." 

I  saw  a  thin  weazsn-faoed  little  fellow  scanning 
me  throuf^  an  eye-glass — a  piece  of  curiosity 
which  none  around  him  shared!  in,  for  they  slept 
on  unmindful  of  us  both. 

"If  you'll  come  over  here,"  said  I,  "  I  have 
another  like  this  at  your  service." 

He  did  not  wiut  (or  a  second  invitation,  and 
was  seated  at  my  side  in  au  instuit. 

"  How  is  it  that  your  face  is  so  familiar  to 
me  F"  asked  I  of  liim. 

"  Of  course  you  know  me"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
know  ^iw.  Year  box  at  the  Opera  is  the  next 
to  the  'seene,'  and  though  you  generally  are 
moving  shont,  I  have  seen  you  often  in  it." 

"  And  yoo— ^bere  is  yoms  P" 

"  Mine,"  said  he,  laughing,  "is  wherever  the 
piece  requues  me.  I  am  tiie  baritone  Bian- 
ciardi." 

"  80  yon  are.  I  remember  you  perfecUy  now : 
and  what  induced  yon  to  oome  hoe  V 

"  Why  iwt  P  The  low  notes  were  beginning 
to  ffO~ail  the  upper  ones  f^e  many  a  day !  As 
weU  die  of  a  bullet  as  smk  into  the  chorus.  Be- 
sides, if  we  do  go  to  Rome,  we,  who  can  write, 
read,  and  know  music,  most  get  high  office.  I 
count  upon  something  snug,  I  assure  yon.  But 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  brought  ww  here  t" 

"  The  cause !"  said  t  **The  holy  oanse  of 
Italy,  and  the  soUe  cry  oi  Rome  or  Death  1" 

"  Nobb  fiddlestiok !  Signer  Principe,"  said  he. 
"  It's  all  very  well  for  th^  creatures  here  to  be 
patiiots,  but  you,  whose  father  has  vines  and 
olives,  and  poderes  of  maize  and  wheat,  with 
palaces  in  town  and  villas  in  the  oountry,  how 
are  you  to  grow  any  better  for  all  this  marehiitg 
and  starring  ?  It  is  more  likely  we  slutll  think 
you  are  too  rich  one  of  these  days,  than  not  rich 
enoi^h — there  may  be  another  act  of  the  great 
national  drama !  Maszini  tells  us  that  w  we 
are  doing  now  is  only  a  stage  on  the  jowuey,  or, 
as  he  caUs  it,  a  '  mezzo  temine.'  '* 

"  Listen  to  Garibaldi,  my  friend,  and  luit  to 
Ifazzini,"  said  I. 

"Ah!   You  know  the  Qenerair 

"No.   Never  saw  him." 

"Per  bacco—bew  attsage!  Well,  I'll  pre- 
sent yoa.  I'm  rather  a  favourite  of  his.  I'm  an 
adept  at  the  bugle,  and  have  tau^t  his  Bersag- 
lien  fdlowa  all  the  *ealb,'  and  invented  a  few 
new  ones  of  my  own.  I'U  go  wUh  yon  in  the 
morning,  and  nuke  you  knovra  to  him.*' 
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I  might  possiblj  liave  preferml  a  more  pre- 
tentious patron,  but  I  trusted  sufficiently  in  my 
own  name  to  midce  mc  less  mindful  of  this  matter, 
nnd  so  I  agreed,  and  we  chatted  avay  for  hours. 
Indeed,  he  went  on  talking  long  siKr  I  ceased 
to  reply,  and  liis  voice  was  in  mv  ears  as  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Out  of  a  very  sound  slumber  I  was  aroused  by 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  key-bn»le.  It  was  my  friend 
Bianciardi  nractiaing  close  to  my  ear,  totally 
regardless  ot  the  false  alarm  lie  was  creating,  and 
the  intense  state  of  confusion  he  was  causinf^. 
In  a  short  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  laugliiug,  he 
was  silenced,  and  the  drum  beat  for  morning  roll. 

"Let  us  dip  oat  of  tim,"  whispered  he  to  me. 
"  It  will  never  do  for  persons  of  our  ctmdition  to 
serve  with  the  Picciotti.  We  must  ^et  on  the 
staff,  or  at  least  into  Bideschini's  bnpide ;  so, 
come  along,  and  I'll  show  -you  the  way." 

We  were  soon  outside  'the  convent,  and  tra- 
versing a  narrow  lane  called  the  Condotto,  which 
seemed  to  have  nothing  but  eating^honses  along 
each  side  of  it. 

"What  if  ve,wereto  breakfast  first  of  all  ?" 
asked  T. 

"  Wliat  if  I  hadn't  a  Carliuo  to  pa;  for  it  P" 

said  he. 

"  But  I  have,  which  is  just  as  good." 

"  Let  me  order  it,  then,"  cried  he,  eagerly. 
"There  arc  such  exquisite  things  in  these  low 
'  trattorie,*  if  people  oiily  knew  of  them."  I  ^vc 
him  fall  powers,  and  sat  down  to  read  a  mrty 
little  newspaper  called  the  Pongolo.  Suddenly 
my  friend  started  up  with  the  cry  of — "There 
goes  tlie  General !  there  goes  Ganbaldi !" 

I  rushed  eagerly  to  the  door,  and  saw  a  group 
of  six  or  seven  men  moving  raindly  alone 
towards  a  small  piazza  where  a  churcfi  stood. 
Bianciardi  took  my  arm,  and  we  hastened  after 
them.  By  the  .time  we  gained  the  piazza  the 
others  had  readied  the  church,  and  passed  in. 
Strangely  enough,  the  cnstode  was  proceeding  to 
close  tlie  doors  after  them,  when  my  friend  came 
up;  and,  after  a  shght  remonstrance,  and  a  very 
modeat  hribe,  we  got  lea:ve  to  follow  them. 

The  cnstode  simply  pointed  to  the  tower,  up 
the  stairs  of  which  they  had  gone*  and  left  us. 

I  own  I  was  not  perieetly  satisfied  with  myself 
for  thus  obtruding  on  Garibaldi's  notice  in  a 
mode  so  very  questionable.  Indeed,  I  hope 
and  believe  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
me  to  have  done  so  but  a  few  weeks  before ; 
but  the  last  few  days  of  my  life,  and  my  rongh 
companionship,  had  done  Ihe  work  of  years  in 
eradicating  notions  of  delicacy,  so  up  I  went, 
aud  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  one  of  a 
knot  of  people  on  the  top  of  the  church  tower, 
keenly  engaged  in  scanning  the  country  beneath, 
and  the  large  open  roa&tead  that  flanks  the 
town. 

None  not  iced  or  saspected  me  to  be  a  stranger, 
and  I  heard  en  animated  dispute  whether  a 
large  frigate  in  the  bay  were  the  Duke  of  Genoa, 
or  the  new  ship,  the  Stella  d' Italia. 


"One  thing  111  swear  to,"  cried  one,  "that 
long-legged  fellow  on  tbepoop-deck  UTolosano, 
the  late  prefect  here.  He  is  a  cousin  of  my 
own,  andl  would  know  him  at  any  distance." 

"  That's  Mella's  force  vou  see  yonder,"  said 
Garibaldi,  pointing  to  a  large  encampment  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  about  three  miles  off.  "  You 
see,"  added  he,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand,  "  how 
they  hedge  us  in  by  land  and  by  sea.  What 
number  of  men  would  vou  call  those  yonder, 
CairoU?" 

"  I'd  say  less  than  two  thoosand.  General.'* 
"And  I  would  dve  them  between  four  and 
five,"  said  Garibaldi.    "  What  do  jfou  sayp" 
and  he  handed  me  his  pocket  telescope  as  he 
^oke. 

I  looked  for  an  instant,  and  then  takit^  ont 
my  own  glass,  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  the 
force  was  a  lan^  one,  and  could  distinguish  the 
staff  officers  grouped  in  front  of  a  tent. 

"  Will  you  try  this  glass;  General  ?"  said  I, 
offering  it. 

"  Oh,  it's  plain  enough !   I  was  quite  right. 
What  a  fine  glass.   French,  isn't  it  r* 
"  No,  sir,  English." 

"  Better  si  ill !  By  the  way — I'm  ashamed  to 
say — I  forget  your  name,  though  I  know  your 
face  so  well." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  both  are  strangers  to  you. 
General,"  said  I.  "  I  only  left  my  home  to 
follow  you  ft  few  days  ago.  I  am  *  of  U»  Fal- 
ledoros'.'   Yon  may  know  of  our  family." 

"I  made  free  witJi  your  father's  palace  at 
Falemo  in  '59,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  and  never 
slept  in  so  grand  a  bed  since.  I  did  my  best  to 
avoid  all  mischief  to  property,  and  I  hope 
succeeded;  though  certain  bottles  of  wine  that 
used  to  figure  at  the  diuner-table,  made  me  sus- 
pect my  fellows  had  found  a  ke^  to  the  cellar. 
What  can  1  do  for  you  P" 

"  Make  of  me  whatever  I'm  fit  for,  General." 

"  I  want  an  orderly  mucli,"  said  he,  ponder- 
ing. "  I  have  not  to  ask  if  you  can  ride.  The 
puzzle  will  be  how  to  mount  you.  They're 
moving  yonder ;  they're  breaking  up  camp ;  and 
see  !  trie  frigate  is  signalling  to  them.  Ay,  they 
surround  us  land  and  sea.  Land  and  sea !"  re- 
peated he,  half  mournfully  to  himself,  and  then 
turned  to  go  down. 

"  Well,"  whispered  Bianciardi,  "  what  did  ho 
say  to  you  P  Will  he  make  you  a  colonel  ?  or 
even  a  major  P  and  wliat  have  you  got  for  ae  ?" 

"Beefsteaks  and  mushrooms  which  we  left 
smoking  at  the  eating-house,  and  a  fiask  of 
Campo-fiorito ;  that's  all  up  to  this  time !" 

"  operiamo  !"  cried  he,  "  let  us  have  hope." 
And,  witli  this  piece  of  philosophy,  he  stepped  out 
of  the  church,  and  hastened  off  to  breakfast. 
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Thsbs  vas  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  while 
Mrs.  Leeonat  opened  the  second  of  the  two 
papers  which  lay  before  her  on  the  table,  aud  re- 
fn^hed  her  memory  by  looking  it  rapidly 
tlirough.  This  done,  she  once  more  addressed 
herself  to  Noel  Vanstone  carefully  lowering 
her  Toice,  so  as  to  render  it  inaadible  to  any 
one  who  mij^t  be  listening  in  the  passE^  out- 
side. 

"  I  most  beg  your  penuission,  sir/'  she  began, 
"  to  return  to  the  soojeet  of  your  wifia.  I  do  so 
most  mwillin^y ;  and  I  promise  you  that  what 
I  hare  now  to  say  idwat  her,  shidl  be  said,  for 
your  sake  and  for  mine,  in  the  fewest  wcntls. 
VTbat  do  we  know  of  tlus  woman,  Mr.  Noel- 
judging  her  by  her  own  confiessionwbeuahe  came 
to  OS  in  the  ehantoter  of  Miss  Garth,  and  by  her 
own  acts  afterwards  at  Aldboroogh?  We  know 
that,  if  death  had  not  snatched  your  father  out 
of  Iwr  reach,  she  was  ready  with  her  plot  to  rob 
Lim  (€Uie  Combe-Raven  money.  We  know  that 
when  you  inherited  the  money  in  yonr  turn,  she 
was  rrady  with  her  plot  to  rob  rou.  We  know 
how  she  carried  that  plot  through  to  the  end; 
and  we  know  that  nothing  but  your  death  is 
wanted,  at  this  mom«a^  to  crown  her  n^iadty 
ond  her  deception  with  success.  We  are  sure 
of  these  things.  We  aic  sure  that  she  is  young, 
bold,  and  clever— that  she  has  neither  doubts, 
scruples,  nor  pity— and  that  she  possesses  the 
personal  qualities  which  men  in  general  (quite  in- 
comprehensibly tomef)  weak  enough  to  ad- 
mire, these  are  not  &acies,  Mr.  Noel,  but  facts 
—you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do." 

He  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mrs, 
Lecount  went  on : 

"  Keep  in  yonr  mind  what  I  have  sud  of  the 
past,  sir,  and  now  look  with  me  to  the  future. 
I  hope  and  tmst  you  have  a  long  life  still  before 
jVTx ;  but  let  us,  for  the  moment  only,  suppose 
the  case  at  your  death— your  death  leaving  this 
will  behind  you,  ^riuoh  gives  your  fortune  to  your 
cousin  George.  I  am  ixM.  there  is  an  office  in 
London,  in  whicb  copiea  of  aU  wills  must  be 
kept.  Any  cnrious  rinrngervho  chooses  to  pay 


a  shilling  for  the  privilege,  may  enter  that  office, 
and  may  read  any  will  in  the  place,  at  his  or  her 
discretion.  Do  you  see  what  I  am  coming  to, 
Mr.  Noel  F  Your  disinherited  widow  pays  her 
shilling,  aud  reads  your  wilL  Tottr  dismherited 
widow  sees  that  the  Combe-Raven  money,  which 
has  gone  from  your  father  to  yon,  goes  next  from 
you  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Eartram.  What  is  the  certain 
end  of  that  discovery  P  The  end  is  that  yon  leave 
to  your  cousin  and  your  friend,  the  legacy  of  this 
woman's  Tengeance  and  this  woman's  deceit- 
vengeance  made  more  resolute,  deceit  made  more 
devilish  than  ever  by  her  exasperation  at  her  own 
failure.  What  is  your  cousin  Geoi^e  ?  He  is  a 
generous,  unsuspicions  man;  incapable  of  deceit 
himself,  and  fearing  no  deception  in  others. 
Leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  your  wife's  unscru- 
pulous fsscinationB  and  your  wife's  unfathomable 
deceit — and  I  see  the  end,  as  certainly  as  I  see 
you  sitting  there  I  She  will  blind  bis  eyes,  as 
she  blinded  jronrs;  and,  in  q^e  of  in  spile 
of  me,  she  irill  have  the  money !" 

She  stopped;  and  left  her  last  vords  time  to 
gEuntheir  holdon  his  mind.  Hie  ciroumstanoes 
had  been  stated  so  cleariy,  the  conclusion  from 
them  had  been  so  plain^  drawn,  that  he  seized 
her  meaning  without  an  effort,  and  seized  it  at 
once. 

"I  see!"  he  sud,  vindictively  clenching  his 
hands.  "I  understand,  Lecount!  She  shan't 
have  a  farthing.  Only  tell  me  what  to  do — shall 
I  leave  it  to  the  admiral?"  He  paused,  and 
considered  a  little.  "No,"  he  resumed;  "there's 
the  same  duiger  in  leaving  it  to  the  admiral  tbat 
there  is  in  leaving  it  to  George." 

"  There  is  no  danger,  ISx.  Nod,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice." 

"What  is  your  advice?" 

"  Follow  your  own  idea^  air.  Take  the  pen  in 
hand  again,  and  leave  tlw  money  to  Admiral 
Bartram." 

He  mechanically  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink— 
and  then  hesitated. 

"  You  shall  know  where  I  am  leading  you,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Lecount,  "  before  you  sign  your  will. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  gainereiyinoh  of  ground 
we  can,  as  we  go  on.  I  want  the  will  to  be  all 
written  out  b^ore  we  advanoe  a  single  step 
beyond  it  Begin  your  third  paragraph,  Mr. 
Noel,  undev  the  lines  which  leave  me  my  legacy 
of  five  thousand  poutub." 
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SIic  dictnted  the  last  momentous  sentence  of 
the  will  (from  the  rough  diaftin  lierown  posses- 
sioa)  ia  tiiese  words : 

"The  Trhole  residue  of  my  estate,  after  pay- 
ment of  my  burial  expenses  and  my  lawful  debti^ 
I  give  and  beqiwath  to  Rear-Admind  Arthur 
Everard  Bartram,  my  Executor  aforesaid ;  to  be 
by  him  applied  to  such  uses  as  he  may  think 
fit. 

"Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  this  third  day 
of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  foity-aeven, 
by  Noel  Vanstooe,  the  vithiu-naiDed  testator, 
as  and  for  his  last' Will  and  Testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us  

*'Is  that  aHf*  asked  Nod  TanBtout,  in 
I  aitonishment. 

"That  is  enough,  sir,  to  bequeath  your  fortune 
j    to  the  s^miral;  and,  therefore,  that  is  all.  Now 
I    let  na  go  back  to  the  case  vhich  we  hare  tup- 
posed  already.   Your  widow  pays  her  shilling, 
'    and  sees  this  will.  There  is  the  Combe-Raven 
money  left  to  Admiral  Bartram ;  with  a  declara- 
'i    tion  in  plain  words  that  it  is  his,  to  use  as  he 
t    likes.   When  she  sees  this,  what  does  she  do  ? 
j    She  sets  her  trap  for  the  admiral.   He  is  a 
bachelor,  and  he  is  an  old  man.  Who  is  to  protect 
him  against  the  arts  of  this  desperate  woman? 
Protect  him  yourself,  sir,  with  a  few  more  strokes 
of  that  pen  which  has  done  such  wonders  already. 
You  have  left  him  tlus  legacy,  in  your  will — 
which  your  wife  sees.    Take  the  legacy  away 
again,  in  aletter — which  is  adead  secret  between 
the  admiral  and  you-   Fat  the  will  and  the  lett^ 
under  one  cover,  and  place  them  in  the  admiral's 
possession,  with  your  written  directions  to  him 
to  break  the  seal  on  the  day  of  your  death.  Let 
the  will  say  what  it  says  now ;  and  let  the  letter 
(which  is  your  secret  and  his)  tell  him  the  truth. 
Say  that  m  leaving  him  your  fbrtnue,  yon  leave 
it  with  the  request  tiiat  he  will  take  his  l^;acy 
with  one  hand  from  you,  and  give  it  with  the 
oUier  to  hia  nephew  George.  Tell  him  that  your 
trust  in  this  matter  rests  solely  on  your  confi- 
dence in  his  honour,  and  on  your  belief  in  his 
j    affectionate  remembrance  of  your  father  and 
j|   yourself.  Ton  have  known  the  admjnl  nnce 
; '   you  were  a  boy.   He  has  his  little  whims  and 
'I  oddities— but  he  is  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
H   of  Us  head  to  the  sde  of  his  foot ;  and  he  is 
'  I    utterly  incapable  of  proving  false  to  a  trust  in 
' '    his  honour,  reposed  by  his  dead  friend,  lleet 
the  difficulty  boldly,  by  such  a  stratagem  as  this; 
and  you  save  Uiese  two  helpless  men  from  your 
wife's  snares,  one  by  means  of  the  other.  Here, 
oa  one  side,  is  your  will,  which  gives  the  fortune 
I    to  the  admiral,  and  sets  her  plotting  accordingly. 
>   And  there,  on  the  other  side^  is  your  letter, 
'   which  privately  puts  the  money  into  the  nephew's 
;  hands!" 

The  malicious  dexterity  of  this  combination 
was  exactly  the  dexterity  which  Noel  Vanstone 
was  most  fit  to  appreciate.  He  tried  to  express 
his  approval  and  admiration  in  words.  Mrs. 


Lecount  held  up  her  hand  wamingly,  and  closed 
his  lips. 

"  Wait,  ar,  before  yon  express  yoiir  opinion," 
^e  went  on.  "Half  the  difficulty  is  all  that  we 
have  conquered  yet.  Let  us  say,  tbe  admiral  has 
made  the  use  of  your  legacy  which  you  have 
privately  requested  him  to  make  of  it.  Sooner 
ot  later,  however  well  the  secret  may  be  kept, 
your  wife  will  discover  the  truth.  .Wbatfollows 
that  disooToyf  She  lays  asga  to  Mr.  George. 
All  yon  ham  done  is  to  kare  him  the  money  by 
a  nmndabout  mr.  ^Hiere  he  ia^  after  au  interval 
of  timc^  as  muc^  at  her  mercy  as  if  you  had 
open^  mentioned  bun  in  your  will.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  this  ?  Hie  reinedy  is  to  mislead  her, 
if  we  can,  for  the  second  time— to  set  up  an 
obstacle  between  her  and  tbe  money,  for  the  jHn- 
teotion  of  your  cousin  Qeixge.  Can  you  gaiM 
for  yourself,  Mr,  Noel,  what  is  the  most  promis- 
ing obstacle  we  can  put  in  her  way  F" 

He  shook  his  head.  Mrs.  Lecount  smiled,  and 
startled  him  into  dose  attention  by  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Put  a  Woman  in  her  way,  sir  !'*  she  whis- 
pered in  her  wiliest  tones.  "  We  don't  believe  in 
that  foscini^ng  beauty  of  hers— whatever  fOH 
may  do.  Our  hps  don't  bunlto  kiss  Uiose  smooth 
cheeks.  Our  arms  don't  long  to  be  round  that 
supple  waist.  JFa  see  through  her  smiles  and  her 
graces,  and  her  stays  and  her  padding— she  can't 
fasdnate  tu!  Put  a  woman  in  her  way,  Mr. 
Nod  I  Not  a  woman  in  my  helpless  situation, 
who  is  only  a  servant — but  a  woman  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  jealousy  of  a  Wife.  Make  it  a  con- 
dition, in  your  letter  to  the  admiral,  that  if  Mr. 
George  is  a  bachdor  at  the  time  of  your  death, 
he  shall  marry  within  a  certain  time  afterwards — 
or  he  shall  not  have  the  legacy.  Suppose  he  re- 
mains single,  in  spite  of  your  condition — who  is 
to  have  the  money  then  F  Pid;  a  w<auau  in  your 
wife's  wagr,  sir,  onoe  more— and  leave  the  fbrttme^ 
in  that  caae,  to  the  married  edater  d  your  cousin 
George.*' 

She  paused.  Noel  Tanstone  again  attempted 
to  express  hia  opinion;  and  again  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  hand  extinguished  him  in  dlenoe. 

"If  you  (^prove,  Mr. Nod,"  she  said,  "I  will 
take  your  approval  for  granted.  If  you  object, 
I  will  meet  yo\ir  objection  before  it  is  out  of 
your  mouth.  You  may  say :— Suppose  this  con- 
dition is  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposi^  why 
hide  it  in  a  private  letter  to  the  admiral  P  Why 
not  openly  write  it  down  with  my  oousin*s  name 
attached  to  it,  in  tbe  will  F  Only  for  one  reason, 
sir.  Only  because  the  secret  way  is  the  sure 
way,  with  such  a  woman  as  your  wife.  Tbe 
more  secret  you  can  keep  your  intentions,  the 
more  time  you  force  her  to  vraste  in  finding  them 
out  for  herself.  That  time  which  she  loses,  ia 
tune  gained  from  her  treachery  by  the  admiral- 
time  gained  by  Mr.  George  (if  he  is  still  a  ba- 
chelor) for  his  undisturbed  choice  of  a  lady — 
time  gdned,  for  her  own  security,  by  the  olqect 
of  his  choice,  who  might  otherwise  be  the  first 
object  of  your  wife's  suspidcaT  and  your  wife's 
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bostiUt7.  Remember  the  bottle  ve  have  dis- 
coTcred  np-atairs ;  and  keep  this  desperate 
vomaa  i^onmt,  and  therefore  hannless,  as  km^ 
as  you  can.  There  ia  my  advice,  Mr.  Noel,  in 
the  fewest  and  plainest  words.  What  do  you 
say^  sir  F  Am  I  almost  as  clever  in  my  way,  as 
your  friend  Mr.  Bygrave?  Can  I,  too,  conspire 
a  tittle,  when  the  olqect  of  my  coospiraoy  is  to 
assist  your  wishes  and  to  protect  yonr  friends  P" 

fennitted  the  use  of  his  tongoe  at  las^  Noel 
Yanstone'a  admiration  of  Mrs.  Lecoont  eipreased 
itself  in  terms  precisdy  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  osed  on  a  former  occasion*  in  pt^inff  his 
compliments  to  Captain  Wra^.  "What  a 
head  you  have  got !"  were  the  gratefol  words 
he  had  ODoe  spcdcen  to  His.  Lecounl^s  bitterest 
enemy.  Wut  a  head  yon  hare  got !"  were 
the  gratefui  words  whieh  he  now  again  to 
Un.  Leooont  herself.  So  do  extranes  meet ; 
and  saA  is  sometimes  the  all-oubraeing  capad^ 
of  the  approval  of  afbol! 

**AUcnr  myhttd,  sir,  to  deserve  the  eompH> 
ment  which  yon  have  piud  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
ooont. **  The  letter  to  the  admiral  is  not  written 
yet-  Tonr  will  there,  is  a  body  without  a  soul — 
an  Adam  without  an  Ere — until  the  letter  is 
completed,  and  laid  by  its  side.  A  little  more 
dictation  on  my  part,  a  Uttle  more  writing  on 
yonrs — and  our  work  is  done.  Pardon  me. 
llie  letter  will  be  kmger  than  the  will— we 
must  have  la^er  p^er  than  the  note-paper  this 
time." 

The  vriting-ease  was  searched,  and  some 
letter-paper  was  fonnd  in  it  of  tiie  mo  required. 
Mrs.  Leoonnt  resumed  her  dictation ;  and  Noel 
Yanstcne  resomed  his  pen. 

"  Btliol  Cottage,  Domftifls, 
"KovflmlMrSid,  1M7. 

"Prirata. 

"Dear  Adminl  Bartnm,— Y^en  yen  open 
my  Will  (in  vAidi  yon  m  nmied  my  sde  exe- 
ontorX  yon  will  find  that  I  have  beqantked  the 
idhide  madne  of  ny  estate— after  payment  of 
one  legaqr  of  five  thousand  pounds — to  younelf. 
It  is      porpoae  of  my  letter  to  tell  you  privately 
what  the  olqect  is  for  whidi  I  have  kft  you  the 
fwtune  whidi  is  now  placed  in  your  hands. 
"I  beg  yon  to  oaaisider  Hua  hxgc  I%aoy,  as 
'    intended,  under  eertoin  oonditiona,  to  be  given 
||  by  yon  to  your  nephew  George.  Ifyourn^hew 
:  is  manied  at  &e  time  of  my  death,  and  if  bis 
I    wife  is  Urmg,  I  request  yon  to  put  him  at  once 
:*  in  poBseaaion  of  your  legacy;  accompanying  it 
.!  by  the  exj^eauuL  of  my  desire  (whidi  I  am 
h  sore  be  will  eonsidw  a  sacred  and  binding  obU- 
:|  gation  on  him)  tiiat  be  will  settle  the  money  on 
'    his  wife,  and  on  his  children,  if  ha  has  any.  If, 
[    (mUie  otbtthand,  he  is  umurried  at  the  time  of 
my  death,  w  if  he  is  a  widower— in  either  of  those 
case%Iniake  it  acooditkoiof  histeoeivingthe 
legaqr,  tiufc  he  ahall  be  maniBd  within  the  period 


-Hn.  LeoDunt  laid  down  the  DiaA  letter  from 


which  she  had  been  dictating  thus  &r,  and  in. 
formed  Noel  Vanatone  by  a  agu  that  his  pen 

might  rest. 

"  We  have  come  to  the  question  erf  tame,  sir," 
she  observed.  "  How  long  will  you  give  your 
cousin  to  marry,  if  he  b  single,  or  a  widower,  at 
the  time  of  yoor  death  i" 

"Shall  I  give  him  a  yearP'  inquired  Nod 
Yanstone. 

"  If  we  had  nothing  to  wmiiJer  bnt  the  int^* 
rests  f£  Propriety/'  aidd  Mrs.  Leeooni,  "I 
should  U9  a  year  too,  sir—espeeiaUy  if  "Mr. 
Gecoge  should  lu4>pen  to  be  a  widower.  Bnt 
we  have  your  wife  to  conuder,  as  wdl  aa  tibe 
interests  of  Propriety.  A  year  cf  deb^,  between 
your  death  and  your  cousin's  marriage,  ia  a  danr 
geronsly  long  time  to  leave  the  disposal  of  year 
fortune  in  suspense.  Give  a  detenuined  voimb 
a  year  to  plot  and  o(HVteive  in,  and  there  is  no 
B^ing  what  she  may  not  do." 

"Six.  montiks  P"  suj^ested  Noel  Yaustone. 

"Six  months,  sir,"  rejoined  Mra.  Leooun^ 
"is  theprefenhletimeof  thetwo.  Aaixstonthaf 
intwal  from  the  day  of  yonr  death  ia  enoi^  fat 
Mr.  George.— You  look  diseomposed,  sir.  What 
is  the  matter  ?" 

"  1  wiah  you  wouldn't  talk  so  muidi  ^diont  my 
death,"  he  broke  out  petulantly.  "  I  don't  like 
it  ]   i  hate  the  vny  sound  of  tiie  word !" 

Mrs.  Leooont  sndled  resignedly,  and  referred 
to  her  Draft. 

"  I  see  the  word '  DeceaaeT  wrUtan  hexei,"  dw 
remariEed.  "Periuqjt^t  Uz.  No^  yon  woold 
prefer  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "Iprefer  'Deoeaae.'  It 
doesn't  sound  so  dreadful  as  '  Death."* 
"  Let  us  go  on  with  the  letter,  air." 
She  resomed  her  dietatioB  aa  follows: 

"  in  either  of  thoae  eases,  Inakeifc 

aoon£tin  bis  xeoaiTing  the  le^yey,  that  he 
shall  be  mamed  within  the  pmod  of  So. 
^MilwyW*  months  from  the  day  of  my  decease 
that  the  woman  he  nuuries  shall  Mrf  be  a  wulow ; 
and  that  his  marriage  shall  be  a  marriage  by 
Bttons,  pnbUcly  celebrated  in  the  parish  churdi 
Ottsoty— whore  he  has  been  known  from  hia  child- 
hood, and  wlwre  the  family  and  circumstances  of 
his  futmewife  an  likely  to  be  the  snbjeotef 
pubUo  intmst  and  inqnizy." 

"  This,"  said  Mrs.  Leoonnt,  quietly  looking  up 
from  the  Draft,  "is  to  protect  Mr.  George,  sir, 
in  case  the  same  trap  ia  set  for  him,  whkh  was 
BuocessfuUysetftvyou.  She  will  not  find  her  folse 
character  uid  her  false  name  fit  quite  so  easily, 
next  time— no,  not  even  with  Mr.  Bygrave  to 
help  her !  AnoUier  dip  <tf  ink,  Mr.  Noel ;  let 
us  write  the  next  paragraph.  Are  you  ready 

"  Yes.'* 

Mrs.  Lecoont  went  on : 

"  If  yonr  nephew  feila  to  comply  with  these 
conditions— that  is  to  say,  if,  b^^  dther  a 
bachelor  or  a  widowor  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
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lufiub  to  marry  in  all  lespecti  as  IluTe  hen 
iuBtrooted  liim  to  mairy,  vithbt  Six  calendar 
montha  from  that  time-^it  is  107  desire  tluit  he 
slutU  not  receive  theL^ae^,  or  aaj  part  of  it.  I 
request  you,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  to  pass 
him  oTer  altogether ;  and  to  give  the  fortune  left 
70a  in  myvill,  to  his  married  sister,  Hrs.  Girdle- 
stone. 

Having  noir  put  yon  in  possession  of  my 
motives  and  intuitions,  I  oome  to  the  next 
question  which  it  is  necessary  to  conaUnr.  If, 
when  you  open  this  letter,  yonr  nephew  is  an  on- 
married  man,  it  is  clearly  indispensable  that  he 
should  know  of  the  oonditions  here  imposed  on 
him,  as  soon,  if  possible,  as  you  know  of  them 
yourself.  Are  yon,  under  these  circumstances, 
freely  to  communicate  to  him  what  I  have  here 
written  to  you  F  Or,  are  you  to  leave  him  under 
the  impression  that  no  such  private  expression 
of  my  wishes  as  this  is  in  existence ;  and  are  you 
to  state  all  the  conditions  relating  to  his  marriage, 
as  if  they  emanated  entirely  irom  yourself  P 

"If  you  will  adopt  this  latter  alternative,  you 
will  add  one  more  to  the  many  obligations  under 
which  your  fricDdship  has  placed  me. 

"I  have  serious  reason  to  believe  that  the 
possession  of  my  money,  and  the  discovery  of  any 
peculiar  arrangements  relating  to  the  dispoud  of 
it^  will  be  olyects  (after  my  decease)  of  the  fraud 
and  conspiracy  of  an  nnseropnlous  person.  I  am 
tiierefore  anxions— for  yonr  saki^  in  the  first 
place— that  no  auspieion  of  the  existence  of  this 
letter  should  be  conveyed  to  tiie  mind  <^  the 
person  to  whom  I  alluide.  And  I  am  equally 
desirous— fbr  Mrs.  CKrdlesttniB's  sak^  in  the 
second  place-^that  this  same  person  shoold  be 
entirely  ignorant  that  the  legacy  will  pass  into 
Hrs.  Girdlestone's  possession,  if  your  nephew  is 
not  married  in  the  given  time.  I  know  forge's 
easy,  pliable  disposition;  I  dread  the  attempts 
that  will  be  made  to  practise  ou  it ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  prudent  oonrae  will  he,  to  abstain 
from  trusting  him  with  secrets,  the  tash  revela- 
tion of  which  might  be  followed  by  aeiiotu,  and 
even  dangerous  results. 

"State  the  conditions,  therefore,  to  your 
nephew,  as  if  they  were  your  own.  Let  him 
thhik  tbey  have  been  suggested  to  your  mind  by 
the  new  responsibilities  imposed  on  you  as  amtm 
of  property,  by  your  position  in  my  wOl,  and  by 
your  consequent  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  family  name.  If  these  reasons 
are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  your  referring  him,  for  any  further 
explanations  which  he  may  desire,  to  his  wed- 
diiig*day. 

"I  hare  done.  My  last  wishes  are  now  con- 
fided to  yon,  in  implteit  reliance  on  your  honour, 
and  on  your  tender  regard  for  the  memory  of 
yonr  friend.  Of  the  miserable  ciroomstances  1 
which  compel  me  to  write  as  I  have  written  here,  i 
I  say  nothing.   Toil  will  hear  of  them,  if  my  life 
ia  spared,  from  my  own  lipa— for  yoa  will  be  the  : 
first  firiend  whom  I  shall  omsnlt  in  my  difficulty  ; 
and  distress.  Keep  this  Irtter  stri^  secret,  : 


I  and  sbictly  in  your  own  possession,  until  my 
'  Tequestfl  are  oomplied  with.  Let  no  hnmau 
I  bebg  bat  yourself  know  where  it  is,  on  any  pre- 
tenoe  whatever. 
"Believe  me,  dear  Admiral  Bartram, 
"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  NoBL  Vanstone." 
"  Hare  you  signed,  sir  F"  asked  Ife.  Lecount. 
"  Let  me  look  the  letter  over,  if  you  pleas^  before 
we  seal  it  up." 

She  read  the  letter  carefully.  In  Noel  Van- 
stone's  dose,  cramped  haudvriting,  it  Ulled  two 
pages  of  Letter  paper,  and  ended  at  the  top  of  the 
third  page.  Instead  of  using  an  envelope,  Mrs. 
Lecount  folded  it,  neatly  and  securely,  in  the  old- 
fasliiooed  way.  She  lit  the  taper  in  the  inkstand, 
and  returned  the  letter  to  the  writer. 

"  Seal  it,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  "with  yonr  own 
hand,  and  yonr  own  seal."  She  extinguished  the 
taper,  and  handed  him  the  pen  again.  "  Address 
the  letter,  sir,"  she  proceeded,  "  to  Admiral 
Bartram,  St.  Crux-in-^-Manh,  Etaex.  Now  add 
these  words,  and  sign  them,  above  the  address  : 
To  he  kept  in  jfow  own  postestion,  and  to  be  opaud 
bf  ffounelf  only,  on  the  dag  <^  my  death — or 
'Decease,'  if  you  prefer  it— JVo*/  Vanttotte. 
Hare  you  doneF  Let  me  look  at  it  again.  Quite 
right,  in  every  particular.  Accept  my  congratu- 
lations, sir-  If  your  wife  has  not  plotted  her  last 

Slot  for  the  Combe-Raven  mone^,  it  is  not  your 
lujt,  Mr.  Noel— and  not  mine !" 
Finding  his  attention  leteased  tqr  tiie  comple- 
tion of  the  letter,  Noel  Vanstone  renrted  at 
once  to  purdy  personal  oonsideratiQns.  "Then 
is  my  packing-np  to  be  thonght  of  now,"  he 
smd.  "  I  can*t  go  awiqr  wi&oot  my  warm 
things." 

"£xcnse  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  there  is  the  Will  to  be  signed  first ;  and  there 
must  be  two  persons  found  to  witness  your 
signature."  Shelookedout  oftbe  frontwindow, 
and  saw  the  carriage  waiting  at  the  door.  "  The 
coacliman  will  do  for  one  of  the  witnesses,"  she 
said.  "He  is  in  respectable  service  at  Dumfries, 
and  he  can  be  found  if  he  h^pens  to  be  wanted. 
We  must  have  one  of  your  own  servants,  I  sop- 
pose,  for  the  other  witness.  They  are  all  de- 
testable women;  but  the  cook  is  the  least  ill- 
looking  of  the  three.  Send  for  the  cook^  sir, 
while  I  go  out  and  call  the  coachman.  M'hen  we 
have  got  our  witnesses  here,  you  have  only  to 
speak  to  them  in  these  words :— '  I  have  a  dooo- 
Dient  here  to  sign,  and  I  wish  you  to  write  your 
names  on  it,  as  witnesses  of  my  signature.'  No- 
thing more,  Mr.  Noel !  Say  those  few  words,  in 
your  usual  manner — and,  when  the  signing  is 
over,  I  will  see  myself  to  your  paoking-up,  and 
your  warm  things." 

She  went  to  the  front  door,  and  summoned  the 
coachman  to  the  parlour.  On  her  return  she 
found  the  cook  already  in  the  room.  The  oook 
lodced  mysteriously  offended,  and  stared  without 
mtennission  at  Mra.  Lecount.  In  a  minute 
more,  the  coachman— an  elderly  nan— came  in. 
He  was  preceded  by  a  relishing  odour  of  vlusky— 
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bat  Ilia  head  \ni3  Scotch ;  and  nothing  but  his 
odour  betrayed  him. 

"  I  have  a  document  here  to  sign,"  said  Noel 
Vaostone,  repeating  his  lesson ;  "  and  I  wish 
you  to  vrite  j&fix  names  on  it^  as  witnesses  of  my 
aignatare." 

The  coachman  looked  at  the  will.  The  cook 
never  removed  her  eyes  &om  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  Ye'll  no  object,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  with 
the  national  caation  showing  itself  in  every 
wrinkle  on  his  face—"  ye'll  no  object,  sir,  to  tell 
me,  first,  what  the  Doeiniment  may  be  ?" 

Mrs.  Lccount  interposed  before  Noel  Van- 
stone's  indignation  could  express  itself  in  words. 

"  You  must  tell  the  man,  sir,  that  this  is  your 
Wili,"  she  said.  "When  he  witnesses  your 
signature,  he  can  see  as  much  for  himself,  if  he 
looks  at  the  top  of  the  page." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  coachman,  looking  at  the 
top  of  the  page  immediately.  "His  last  Wnll 
and  Testament.  Hech,  sirs !  there's  a  sair  eon- 
frontii^  of  Death,  in  a  Doeonment  like  yon !  A' 
flnh  is  grass,"  oontinaed  the  coachman,  exhaling 
an  additional  poff  of  vhisky,  and  looking  np 
c^TOotly  at  the  ceiling.  "Tide*  those  words,  in 
with  thitt  other  Screepture :— Many 
are  ea'ad  bnt  few  are  chosen.  Tak'  that  again, 
in  connexion  with  B«v*laUons,  CHiapter  the 
Hist ;  TersM>  One  to  Fefteen.  Lay  the  whole 
to  heart— and  what's  your  Walth,  then  P  Dross, 
sirs!  And  your  body?  (Screeptoxe  again.) 
Clay  for  the  potter!  And  yoorl^ef  (Screep- 
tore  once  more.)  The  Bteeth  o'  your  Nos- 
trils!" 

The  cook  listened  as  if  the  oook  was  at  church 
— but  she  never  removed  her  eyes  from  Mrs. 
Lecount. 

"  You  had  better  sign,  sir.  Hiis  is  apparently 
some  custom  prevalent  in  Dumfries  during  the 
transaction  of  business,"  said  Mrs.  Leconnt,  re* 
signedly.   "The man  means  well,  I  dare  say." 

She  added  those  last  words  in  a  soothing  tone, 
for  slie  saw  that  Noel  Vanstone'a  indignation 
was  fast  mergbg  into  alarm.  The  coachman's 
outburst  of  exhortation  seemed  to  have  inspired 
him  with  fear,  as  well  as  disgust. 

He  dipped  the  pen  in  the  iAk,  and  signed  the 
"Will  without  uttering  a  word.  The  coachman 
(descending  instantly  from  Theology  to  Business) 
watched  the  signature  with  the  most  scmpuloua 
attention ;  and  signed  his  own  name  as  witness, 
with  an  implied  commentary  on  the  proceeding, 
in  the  form  of  another  puff  of  whisky,  exhaled 
tfaroogh  the  nudium  of  a  heavr  si^  '  The  cook 
looked  aw^  from  Mrs.  Leconnt  with  aa  ^ort— 
signed  her  name  in  a  nolent  hurry — and  looked 
Mck  again  wi^  a  start,  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
a  loaded  pistol  (produced  in  the  intnval)  iu  tiie 
hoQsekeeper'a  hands.  "  Thank  you  !**  said  Mrs. 
Lecount,  in  her  friendliest  maimer.  The  cook 
diut  up  her  Hps  as^p«ssively,  and  looked  at  her 
omtra.  "  You  may  go !"  said  her  master,  The 
oook  cooghed  contemptnooaly— and  went. 

"  We  shan't  keep  you  limg,"  saul  Mrs.  Le- 
couat,  .Usmiaiing  tin  coadmum.  "  In  half  an 


hour,  or  less,  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  joumev 
back." 

The  coacbmau's  austere  countenance  relaxed 
for  the  first  time.  He  smiled  mysterious^,  and 
approached  Mrs.  Lecount  on  tiptoe. 

"  Ye'll  no  forget  one  thing,  my  leddy,"  lie 
said,  with  the  most  ingratiating  politeness. 
"  Ye'll  no  forget  the  witnessing,  aa  weel  as  the 
driving,  when  ye  pay  me  for  my  day's  wark!" 
He  laughed  with  guttural  gravity ;  and,  leaving 
his  atmosphere  behind  him,  staUced  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Lecount,"  said  Noel  Vanstone,  as  soon  as 
the  coachman  closed  the  door.  "  Bid  I  hear  you 
tell  that  man  we  should  be  ready  in  half  an 
hourP" 

"Yes,  sir P" 

"  Are  you  blind  P" 

He  asked  the  question  with  «i  angry  stjunp 
of  his  foot.  Mrs.  lieconnt  lot^ced  at  him  iu 
astonishment. 

"  Can't  yon  see  the  brute  is  drunk?"  he  went 
on,  more  and  more  irritably.  *'  Is  my  life  no- 
thbgP  Am  I  to  be  left  at  the  men^d^  a  drunken 
coachman  P  I  won't  tnut  that  man  to  drive  nie 
for  any  consideratioai  under  heaven !  I'm  sur- 
prised you  oould  think  of  it,  Leeonnt." 

"The  man  bos  been  drinking,  sir,*' said  Mrs. 
Lecount.  "  It  is  easy  to  see,  and  to  smell,  that. 
But  he  is  evidently  used  to  drinking.  If  he  is 
sober  enough  to  walk  quite  straight— whi<^  he 
certainly  does— and  to  sign  his  name  in  an  ex- 
cellent handwriting — which  you  may  see  for 
yourself  on  the  Will — I  venture  to  think  he  is 
sober  enough  to  drive  us  to  Dumfries." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !  You're  a  foreigner, 
Lecount;  you  don't  understand  these  people. 
They  drink  whisky  from  morning  to  night. 
Whisky  is  the  strongest  spirit  that's  made; 
whisky  is  notorious  for  its  effect  on  the  braiu. 
I  tell  you,  I  won't  run  the  risk.  1  never  was 
driven,  and  I  never  will  be  driven,  by  anybody 
bat  a  sober  man." 

"Must  I  go  back  to  Dumfries  by  myself,  sir  P* 

"  And  leave  me  here  P  Leave  me  alone  m  tbtt 
house  after  what  has  happened?  How  do  I 
know  my  wife  may  not  come  back  to-nightP  How 
do  I  know  her  jonmey  is  not  a  blind  to  mislead 
me?  Have  you  no  feeling,  Lecount?   Can  you 

leave  me,  in  my  miserable  situation  P"  He 

sank  into  a  chair  and  burst  out  crying  over  his 
own  i&n,  before  he  bad  completed  the  expression 
of  it  in  words.  *' Too  bad !"  he  said,  with  his 
bandk«robief  over  his  faoe— "  too  badl" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  pity  him.  If  ever 
mortal  was  pitiable,  he  was  the  man.  He  had 
broken  down  at  last,  under  the  conflict  of  violent 
emotions  wliichhad  been  roused  in  hint,  since  tlie 
morning.  The  effort  to  follow  Mrs.  Lecount 
along  the  mazes  of  intricate  eombinalion  through 
wh^  she  had  steadily  led  the  way,  had  upheld 
him  while  that  effort  lasted :  the  moment  it  was 
at  an  end,  he  dropped,  the  coachman  had  hastened 
a  result— of  wluch  the  ooaohman  was  finr  from 
being  the  oause. 
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"  Yoa  forpriae  me,  you  distress  me,  sir,"  said 
His.  Lecoont.  "  I  entreat  70U  to  compose  your- 
self. I  will  stay  here,  if  you  wish  it,  with  ^ea- 
mte— 1  will  sti^  here  to-night,  for  your  sake. 
Yon  want  xest  and  qniet,  after  tins  draadfulda^. 
The  nnachman  shall  be  initn^  aent  «w$j,  Mr. 
NoeL  IwiUgrre  himanot^to  tiie  landlord  of 
the  hotel— aad  the  oanii^  shall  oome  back  for 
ns  to-morrow  mmang,  with  another  man  to 
driwit." 

The  inospeoi  whkdi  thoee  words  preanited 

cheered  him.  He  wiped  his  eyes,  and  kissed 
Mrs.  Leoount's  hand. 

"  Yes !"  he  said,  faintly ;  "  send  the  ooachman 
away — and  you  stop  here.  You  good  creature ! 
Yon  excellent  Leconnt !  Send  the  drunken  brute 
away,  and  oome  back  directly.  We  will  be  com- 
fortable by  the  fire,  Lecount— and  have  a  nice 
little  dinner— and  try  to  nu^e  it  like  old  times." 
His  weak  Toice  faltered ;  he  returned  to  the  fire- 
side, and  melted  into  tears  again  under  the 
pathetic  influence  of  his  own  idea. 

Mis.  Leconnt  left  him  for  a  minute  to  dianuBs 
the  coachman.  When  she  returned  to  the  par- 
lour, she  found  him  with  his  hand  on  the  bell. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  F"  she  asked. 

"I  want  to  teU  the  servants  to  get  your  room 
ready,"  he  answered.  "I  wish  to  show  you 
every  attenticm,  Leoount," 

"  You  are  all  kindness,  Mr.  Noel — but  wait  one 
moment.  It  m«g  be  well  to  have  these  papers 
put  out  of  the  way,  before  the  servant  comes  in 
again.  If  you  vrill  place  the  Will  and  the  Sealed 
Letter  together  in  one  envelope— and  if  you  will 
ducct  it  to  the  achniral— I  will  take  care  t^t 
the  endosnre  so  addressed  is  eafe^  pUoed  in  his 
own  hands.  Will  yon  oome  to  the  tabl^  Mr. 
Noel,  only  Ux  cob  moment  more?" 

No !  He  was  obstinate ;  he  refused  to  move 
from  the  fire;  he  was  siok  and  tired  of  writing; 
he  wiahed  he  had  never  bera  bom,  and  he  batiied 
the  ag^  of  pen  and  ink.  All  Hta.  Leoonnf  s 
patience,  and  all  Mrs.  Lecount'a  persuasion,  were 
mquized  to  iuduoe  him  to  write  the  admiral's 
address  for  the  second  time.  She  only  succeeded 
by  bringing  the  blank  envelope  to  him  upon  the 
paper-case,  and  putting  it  ooaxingly  on  his  lap. 
He  grumbled,  he  even  swore,  but  he  directed  the 
envelope  at  last>  in  these  terms :  "To  Admiral 
fiartram,  St.  &ux-in-the-Mar^  favoured  by 
Mrs.  Leconnt"  With  that  final  act  of  compli- 
ance, his  docility  came  to  an  end.  He  refused, 
in  the  fiercest  terms,  to  seal  the  envelope. 

There  was  no  need  to  press  this  proceeding  m 
him.  His  seal  lay  reat^  on  the  table;  and  it 
mattered  nothing  whether  he  used  it,  or  whether 
a  person  in  his  confidraoe  used  it  for  him.  Mrs. 
Leoount  sealed  the  envelope,  with  its  two  im- 
portant enclosures  placed  safidy  inside. 

She  opened  her  travelling-bag  for  the  last  time, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment  before  she  put  the 
sealed  padtet  away,  looked  at  it  with  a  triumph 
too  deep  for  words.  She  smiled,  as  she  dropped 
it  into  the  bag.  ^  Not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
that  the  WiU  mi^t  contain  superflaoos  phrases 


and  expressions  which  no  practical  lawyer  would 
have  used ;  not  the  vestige  of  a  doubt  whether 
the  Letter  was  quite  as  complete  a  document  as 
a  practical  lawyer  might  have  made  it,  troubled 
ber  mind.  In  blind  reliance— bom  of  her  hatred 
for  Magdalen  and  her  hunger  for  revenge— in 
Uind  relianee  on  her  own  abilities,  and  on  her 
friend's  law,  she  trusted  the  future  implicitly  to 
the  promise  of  the  morning's  woik. 

As  the  locked  her  travdlmg-bag,  Noel  Van- 
stone  rang  the  bell.  On  this  occasion,  the  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  Louisa. 

"Get  the  spare  room  ready,"  sud  her  master; 
"this  lady  will  sleep  here  to-ni^.  And  air  mj 
wane  things ;  this  lady  and  I  are  going  away  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  civil  and  submissiTe  Louisa  received  her 
orders  in  sullen  silence— darted  an  angry  look  at 
her  master's  impenetrable  gnest — and  left  the 
room.  The  servants  were  evidently  all  attached 
to  thdr  mistress's  interests,  and  were  all  of  one 
(pinion  on  the  subject    Mrs.  Leconnt, 

"  Hmt's  done  1"  said  Noel  Taustone,  with  a 
sigh  of  infinite  relief.  "Gome  and  sit  down, 
Lecount.  Let's  be  comfortable-4et*B  gossip  OTBr 
the  fire." 

Mrs.  Lecount  accepted  the  invitation;  and 
drew  an  ea^-chair  to  his  side.  He  took  her  hand 
with  a  confidential  tenderness,  and  held  it  in  his, 
while  the  talk  went  on.  A  stranger,  looking  in 
through  the  window,  would  have  taken  them  for 
mother  and  son ;  and  would  have  thought  to  him- 
self, "  What  a  happy  home !" 

The  gossip,  led  by  Noel  Vanstoue,  consisted, 
as  usual,  of  an  endless  string  of  qinntion^  and 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  himself 
and  his  future  prospects.  Where  would  Lecount 
take  lum  to,  ndieu  they  irait  vnj  the  next 
morning  P  Why  to  London  P  Why  should  he 
be  left  in  London,  while  Lecount  went  onto  St. 

to  give  the  admiral  the  Letter  ai^  the  Will  f 
Because  his  wife  might  follow  him,  if  he  went  to 
tiie  admiral's?  Wdl,  thrae  was  something  in 
that.  And  because  he  on^t  to  be  safely  con- 
ceated  from  her,  in  some  comfortable  lodging 
near  Mr.  Loscombe  F  Why  near  Mr.  Loscombe  r 
Ah,  yes,  to  be  suic — to  know  what  the  law  would 
do  to  help  him.  Would  the  law  set  him  free  from 
tile  Wretch  who  had  deceived  him  P  How  tire- 
some of  Lecoimt  not  to  know !  Would  the  law 
say  he  had  gone  and  married  himself  a  second 
time,  because  he  had  been  living  with  the  Wretch, 
like  husband  and  wife,  in  Scotland  P  Anything 
that  publicly  assumed  to  be  a  marriage,  teas  a 
marriage  (he  had  heard)  in  ScotlandP  How  ex- 
cessively tiresome  of  Lecoimt  to  sit  there,  and 
say  she  knew  nothing  about  it !  Was  he  to  stay 
long  in  London,  by  himself,  with  nobody  but 
Mr.  Loscombe  to  speak  top  Would  Lecount 
come  back  to  him,  as  soon  as  she  had  put  those 
important  papers  in  the  admiral's  own  hands  P 
Would  Lecount  consider  herself  still  in  his  sei^ 
vice  ?  The  good  Lecount !  the  excellent  Lecount  | 
And,  after  all  the  htw-bnsiness  was  over— what 
then  P  Why  not  leave  this  homd  TEnglimrf,  and 
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goabraidigimP  Why  not  go  to  Prance,  to  aone 
cheap  plaoe,  near  Foiia?  Say  VenrsiiillesP  say 
St.  GernainP  In  anioe  tittle  Frenofa  hoase— 
ohe^  P  With  a  nice  Frenoh  bonne  to  oook— who 
ironldu't  vaste  his  subsbmoe  in  the  grease-pot  F 
With  a  nice  htUe  gaiden— where  be  oould  vork 
himseir,  and  get  heidth,  and  save  the  expense  of 
keepii^  a  gardenerP  It  VBsnt  a  bad  id«iP  And 
H  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  fatnre^didn't 
it,  LecoontP 

So  he  tan  tm— the  poor,  weak  creature !  the 
abject,  miserable  little  man ! 

As  the  darkness  gathered,  at  the  dose  of  the 
short  November  day,  he  began  to  grow  drowey 
—his  oeaseless  ijaestiona  came  to  an  end  at  last 
— he  fell  asleep.  The  wind  ontside  sang  its 
mournful  winter-song;  the  tramp  of  passing 
footsteps,  the  roll  of  passing  wheels  on  the  road, 
ceased  in  dreary  silence.  He  slept  on  qoietly. 
The  firelight  rose  and  fell  on  liis  wiien  tittle  face, 
and  his  nemlesadiooi^iig  hands.  llbkLeoount 
had  not  pitied  him  yet.  She  to  pity  him, 
now.  "Bsc  point  was  gained ;  her  interat  in  his 
will  was  seenred ;  he  had  pat  his  future  life,  of 
his  own  accord,  xmder  her  fostering  care— the 
fire  was  comfortable;  the  circumstances  were 
&TourabIe  to  the  growth  of  Chrislian  feeling. 
"Poor  wretch!"  saul  Mrs.  Leoount,  looking  at 
him  with  a  grave  compassion — "  Poor  wretch !" 

The  dinner-hour  roused  him.  He  was  cheerful 
at  dinner;  he  reverted  to  the  idea  of  the  cheap 
tittle  boose  in  France ;  he  smirked  and  simpered ; 
and  talked  French  to  Mrs.  Lecount,  while  the 
honaemaid  and  Louisa  waited,  turn  and  turn 
about,  under  protest.  When  dinner  was  ovn*, 
he  resumed  to  his  comfortable  chair  b^ore  the 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Leoount  followed  him.  He  re- 
sumed the  GonveiBaticm— which  meant,  in  his 
CHe>  repeating  his  questions.  But  he  was  not 
Bo  quick  and  ready  with  tbem,  as  he  bad  been 
earlier  in  the  day.  They  be^m  to  flag- they 
continued,  at  \aa^  and  longer  iatervi^— they 
ceased  altogether,  TowardB  nine  t^dook  he  feU 
asleep  again. 

It  was  not  a  quiet  sleep  this  time.  He  mut- 
tered, and  ground  his  teeth,  and  rolled  bis  head 
from  side  to  side  of  the  diair.  Mrs.  Lecoont 
purposely  made  ntfise  enough  to  rouse  him.  He 
woke  with  &  vacant  eye,  and  a  flushed  cheek. 
He  walked  about  the  room  restlessly,  with  a  new 
idea  in  his  mind~the  idea  of  writing  a  terrible 
letter ;  a  letter  cS,  eternal  farewell  to  his  wife. 
How  was  it  to  be  wxittenP  In  what  language 
should  he  eqireas  his  feelings  P  The  powers  of 
Shakespeare  himself  would  be  unequal  to  the 
emergency  I  He  had.  been  the  victim  of  an  out- 
lage  entirely  wiUiont  parallel.  A  wii^eh  had 
ot^t  into  hH  bosom  I  A  viper  had  hidden  her- 
aelf  at  his  firnidel  Wh«e  oould  words  be 
found  to  fanund  IwwUh  the  ni&my  she  deserved  F 
He  stopped,  with  a  suffocating  sense  in  him  of 
his  own  impot«it  rage— he  stopped,  and  shook 
his  fist  Iremuhiusly  in  the  empty  air, 

Mrs.  Leoount  interfered  with  an  energy  and  a 
RM^Uiion  implied  by  serioas  alanu.  After  the 


heary  strain  that  had  been  laid  on  his  weakness 
already,  such  an  outbreak  of  passionate  agitation 
as  was  now  bursting  from  him,  might  be  the  de- 
struction of  his  rest  that  night,  and  of  Ms  strength 
to  travel  the  next  day.  With  mfinite  difficulty, 
with  endless  promises  to  return  to  the  subject, 
and  to  advise  him  about  it  in  the  morning,  she 
prevailed  on  him,  at  last,  to  go  up-staiis  and 
compose  himself  for  the  night.  She  gave  him 
her  arm  to  assist  him.  On  the  way  up-stairs,  his 
attention,  to  her  great  relief  became  suddenly 
absorbed  by  a  new  fancy.  He  remembered  a 
certain  warm  and  comforting  mixture  of  wine, 
e^,  sugar,  and  spices,  which  she  bad  often  been 
aooustomed  to  make  for  him,  in  former  times ; 
and  which  he  thought  he  should  relish  exceed- 
ingly, before  he  went  to  bed.  Mrs.  Lecount 
helpeid  him  on  with  his  dres8ing>gowiii— then 
went  down  stairs  again,  to  make  his  warm  drink 
for  him  at  the  parlour  fireu 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  neoeasary 
ingredtenta  ka  the  misturs,  in  Noel  Vaastoike's 
name.  sexmita,  with  the  small  ingeaioaa 
malice  of  their  raoe^  temght  iq)  the  matNials, 
one  byone,  lad  ^Bt  berwaitiiigfbr  eachof  them 
as  long  as  possible.  She  had  got  the  saocepao, 
and  the  spoon,  and  tiie  tumbler,  and  the  nntm^ 
grater,  and  the  wine — but  not  tiie  ^g,  the  si^ar, 
or  the  spices— when  she  heard  him  above,  waUong 
backwards  and  fbrwards  noinly  in  h^  room; 
exdtmg  himself  on  the  old  sofaject  again,  beyond 
all  doubt. 

She  went  np-stairs  once  more ;  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  her— he  heard  her  outside  the  door ; 
and  when  she  opened  it,  she  found  him  in  his 
chair,  with  hia  back  cunningly  turned  towards 
her.  Knowing  him  too  well,  to  attempt  any  re- 
monstrance, she  merely  announced  the  speedy 
arrival  of  the  warm  drink,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  On  her  way  out,  she  noticed  a  table 
in  a  comer,  with  an  inkstand  and  a  paper-case  on 
it,  and  tried,  without  attracting  his  attention,  to 
take  the  writing  materials  away.  He  was  too 
quick  for  her  again.  He  asked  angrily,  if  she 
doubted  his  promise.  She  put  the  writing  ma- 
torials  back  on  the  table,  for  fear  of  offending 
him,  and  left  the  room. 

In  half  an  iwur  more,  the  mixture  was  ready. 
Wat  carried  it  up  to  hiiD,  foaming  and  bagrant^ 
in  a  huge  tumbkr.  "He  will  sleep  after  thi^" 
she  thoo^t  to  headf,  as  she  opened  the  door ; 
"  I  have  made  it  stronger  than  usual,  on  pur- 
pose." 

He  had  dumged  his  phoe.  He  wss  sitting  at 
the  taUe  in  theeomer— still  with  his  back  to  her 
— writmg.  This  tinw.  Ids  qaiok  ears  had  not 
served  hho.  Thu  time,  she  bad  caught  him  in 
the  fact, 

"Oh,  M>.  Noel!  Mr.  Nodi"  she  said,  re- 
proachfully, "vriiat  is  your  promise  worth  P" 

He  made  no  answer.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
left  dbow  on  the  table,  and  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  left  hand.  His  right  hand  lay  back  on  the 
paper,  with  the  pen  lying  loose  in  it.  "  Your 
Hfiiffej  Jtr.  Noel,"  she  said  in  a  kinder  tone. 
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feeling  Tiiiwillii^  to  offend  him.  He  took  no 
notice  of  her. 

She  vent  to  tho  table,  to  roose  biut.  Was  be 
deep  in  tliooght? 

He  ires  d^d. 

IHB  EirD  or  THl  FtRH  SCSVX. 


WHAT  WILL  OUR  GRANDSONS  EAT  F 

What  will  our  grandwuis  eatP  Divers  things, 
doubtless,  not  eaten  b;  os,  as  we  also  have  en- 
iMged  and  improved  upon  the  diet  of  oar  grand- 
fathers. Englishmen  a  eeneration  or  two  nence 
may,  for  example,  eat  eland  and  ram,  as  com- 
tnonly  as  beet  and  greens.  TV  hen  tlie  first 
dinner  of  the  British  Acclimatisation  Societj 
was  latel;  held  at  Willis's  rooms,  one  hundred 
diners  were  assembled,  and  divers  specalative 
eatables  were  introduced.  There  being  only  one 
quart  of  birds'-nest  soup,  the  stewards  were 
enabled  to  give  a  taste,  and  a  taste  only,  to 
every  member  of  the  company ;  but  the  gela- 
tinous quality  thereof  was  pronounced  eicellent. 
The  supply  of  Ji^Mineae  trepang  or  sea-slug  was 
not  more  abnnduit,  a^l  had  but  a  slu^sh  re- 
ception. The  kan^oo  ham  was  too  salt  and 
tOUKh.  We  must,  therefore,  console  ourselves, 
ancT dispense  with  these  rarities  in  our  Ei^lisb 
cuisine.  Bat,  after  all,  the  society  cares  uttle 
for  mere  curiosities.  Leaving  to  zoological 
gardens  the  exhibition  of  rare  animals,  tuid  to 
hot-houses  the  rearing  of  rare  plants,  its  ambi- 
tion is  to  bring  to  England  animals  and  ve- 
getables which  can  be  naturalised  and  made  to 
contribute  to  our  want  s.  We  hare  discussed  this 
heretofore.*  It  has  dready  introduced  the  prairie 
grouse  from  North  America,  a  new  variety  of 
turkey  from  Honduras,  and  the  excellent  Chinese 
sheep  that  breed  twice  a  year.  It  baa  intro- 
duciu  the  Chinese  yam,  ntf^i\j  applauded  at 
file  dinn^,  very  much  like  ^ood  mashed  po- 
tatoes, and  this  is  a  plant  which  has  taken  so 
kindly  to  our  English  earth,  that  it  is  not  easy, 
when  it  has  oncestmck,  to  remove  its  roots.  It 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  this  country  the 
Bombyx  Cynthia  silkworms,  which  were  found  to 
thrive  on  the  allanttms,  a  plant  flourishing  al- 
most everywhere,  and  of  which  a  specimen  may 
be  seen  any  day  in  St.  James's-sqnare.  Lord 
Bacon  early  declared  that  heat  and  oold  were  the 
hands  oF  nature.  The  hands  clasp  in  En^and. 
A  visitor  to  our  Zoological  Qaroens  is  slrock 
by  the  sin^^ular  capacity  with  wbidi  gnmps  of 
beings  individually  natives  of  climates  different 
from  each  other,  and  in  some  respects  esien- 
tially  disaiinilat  to  our  own,  become  rewnteiled 
to  altemationa  d  temperature.  We  have  now 
the  bird  of  paradise  of  Central  America  breath- 
ing the  same  atmosphere  as  the  ostriclt  of 
Central  Afnca,  the  Polar  bear  existing  under 
the  same  sun  ju  the  tiger  of  Bengal,  and  the 
bower  bird  of  Australia  a  near  neighbour  to 
the  bearded  vulture  of  Alters.  Acclimatisation, 
though  uot  undertaken  systematically,  is,  of 
conrse,  but  an  old  custom  of  civilisation.  The 
turkey,  a  bird  in  which  our  interest  now 
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deepens  as  Christmas  is  seen  growing  on  us 
from  afar,  was  iotrodnced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  high  regions  of  Mexico,  after 
the  subjugation  of  that  territory.  It  was  said  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  that  the  wild  turkey,  which 
is  truly  a  national  bird,  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
and  not  found  beyond  the  Hmits  d  the  conti- 
nent, oug^t,  after  the  example  of  the  Gallic 
cock,  to  have  been  the  national  emblem  of 
Northern  Ammca.  The  traveller  who  has  seen 
the  wild  coek  of  the  wUdeiuess  gleaming  vith 
bright  and  golden  plumage,  tinted  wita  the 
varieties  of  blue,  violet,  and  green,  broken  by 
the  deep  black  bands  and  mettulic  lustre  of  the 
feathers,  looks  with  disdain  upon  the  con- 
ceited gobbler  of  our  homestesilB.  The  wild 
cocks  are  the  sentinels  of  the  forest : 

On  the  top 
Of  yon  mangolia,  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Ib  heralding  the  dawn,  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch  note,  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  eclio  ta  tlie  cry. 

A  bird  so  capable  of  European  naturalisation 
soon  found  its  way  into  England,  and  although 
the  wild  beauty  of  tbe  bird  is  gone,  we  have 
reason  to  be  content  with  a  nauve  bom  and 
reared  in  Norfolk,  as  an  example  of  what  accli- 
matisation can  effect. 

The  peacock  was  a  bird  of  India,  ori|^nalIj 
brou^t  to  Maoedon  by  the  soldleis  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  aftenruds  distribnted  in  the 
course  of  tbar  conquests  by  the  Romans.  The 
pheasant,  also  of  Eastern  origin,  and  origin- 
ally restricted  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  was 
first  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  but  its  hardy 
constitution  has  fitted  it  for  almost  every 
country.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  bird  in 
England  is  in  the  reiKU  of  our  first  Edward,  but 
it  has  become  a  settled  denizen  of  our  woods, 
and  a  general  delicacy  on  our  tables.  The  par- 
tridge is  said  by  some  to  have  originally  been  a 
visitor  firom  Egypt  and  the  Barbarf  coast,  but 
the  red-legged  bird  is  a  modem  introduction  frcHn 
France,  a^  to  the  rc^pret  of  many  has  become 
only  too  plentiful  in  some  preserves,  and  too 
completely  acclimatised.  It  persecutes  our  na- 
tive breed,  which  is  better  both  for  the  sports- 
man and  the  table,  while  by  its  determined 
mnnine  it  does  wliat  it  can  to  sooil  the  best- 
trainea  pointer.  The  guinea-fowl,  as  its  name 
announces,  is  a  native  <n  the  Guinea  coast,  but 
its  ooisf  presence  in  our  farm-yards,  and  its  in- 
troduction at  certain  seasons  at  our  entertain- 
ments, show  how  completeljr  it  has  made  itself 
at  home.  Even  the  favourite  cage-songster  of 
our  homes — the  canary-finch — did  not  visit 
England  until  the  sixteent  h  century,  and  its  first 
introduction  into  Europe  was  remarkable.  A 
vessel,  with  a  lew  of  tlie  birds  on  boards  was 
wrecked  on  the  Italian  coast,  opposite  the  island 
of  Elba,  where  some  of  tiiem  having  escaped 
found  a  refuge,  and,  the  cluuate  proving  favour* 
able,  their  number  increased.  From  that  parent 
stock  it  is  believed  that  all  our  domesticated 
warblers  have  sprung,  and  they  have  been  long 
considered  members  of  our  families.  But  to 
ga  back  to  eatables,  let  venison  bear  witness  to 
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the  good  things  tliat  majcome  of  aoelimaiuation. 
AlUiou^  the  red  deer  are  indigeDous  in  our 
forests^  and  vera  once  niuneroiu,  tliey  hare  long 
ceased  to  be  valued  amonffst  the  requiremeats 
of  modem  loxurj.  The  beautiful  fallov  deer, 
the  type  of  the  pumated  or  platjceae  group,  the 
denizea  of  our  parks,  was  brought  to  England 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  into  which  it  is  be< 
licved  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from 
Western  Africa,  audi  a  these  warmer  climates  it 
attains  a  larger  size  than  with  as  in  its  semi- 
domesticated  state. 

Fish,  too,  has  been  acclimaLised,  and  although 
neither  the  exact  period  when,  nor  the  parti- 
oolar  country  wheuce,  the  carp  was  0rst  brought 
to  England  very  distinctly  appears,  they  are 
mentioned  as  dainties  in  1496,  and  in  the  priinr 
purse  expeiues  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  168!^ 
we  find  en^es  of  rewards  to  persons  for  "  bring- 
ing  carps  to  the  king."  Experiments  so  early 
an^  so  sDCcessful,  in  which  the  sevraral  quarters 
of  the  globe  have  been  contributories  to  our  en^ 
joyments  in  fish,  flesL  and  fowl,  enooura^  us 
to  hope  that,  with  rastly  increased  opportunities, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  sabject,  we  may,  by 
judicious  selection,  obtain  other  aids  comforts 
and  luxniies,  hereafter  to  foe  prized. 

The  horse  is  supposed  to  have  been  indige- 
nous ia  almost  ererf  country,  ;et  in  no  animal 
are  die  effeets  of  acelimatisation  more  striking 
than.  in.  tiie  hones  of  an  English  racing  stud. 
Wh«  Cnsar  landed  on  the  ooast  of  ^ni,  he 
Tsa  heroioall^  reoeired  by  the  mounted  warriors 
and  war-chanots  of  the  ancient  Britons,  hut  it 
is  believed  that  the  Romans  imported  a  Ttduable 
breed  into  England.  The  chroniclers  tell  us 
that  our  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  brought  from 
Gemwij,  horses  formed  both  for  eudurance  and 
for  qwed,  while  the  Normans  were  proud  of  the 
noble  chaigeis,  often  of  Spanish  origin,  that  bore 
them  and  uieir  weighty  armoor.  lucliard  Goeur 
de  Lion  UiieA  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to  I^og- 
land  two  steeds  of  Eastern  birth,  which,  during 
the  Crusades,  he  had  bought  at  Cyprus ;  and  his 
worthless  brother  John  had  recourse  to  Flanders 
for  their  heavy  breed.  The  mturriage  of  au 
Englnh  gueen  with  a  Spanish  prince,  enabled 
the  nobility  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to  procure 
some  fine  Andalusian  horses.  The  barl^  or  steed 
of  the  desert,  has  been,  in  all  ages  oelebrated  for 
its  speed,  its  endurance,  and  iU  beauty,  and  we 
can  trace  back  Eastern  blood  to  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  oelebrated  Darley  Ara- 
bian, bred  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra,  becune,  in 
the  days  of  Anne,  the  progenitor  of  our  renowned 
ncing  stock,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Eclipse 
family.  The  Godolphin  Arabian,  purchased 
from  under  a  cart  in  Paris,  afterwards  contri- 
buted to  the  celebrity  of  the  English  racing 
stud,  traceable  from  son  to  sire  to  Arabian  or 
barb  ancestry.  While  the  En^ish  blood-horse 
is  aaperior  in  sjmmetrr,  strength,  and  speed 
to  eveiy  other  admal  of  the  race  on  earth,  the 
changes  in  colour  and  conditiui,  wbidi  excite 
ear  admiration  during  the  warmth  of  the  summer 
DiODtb^  betray,  like  other  children  of  the  ntn, 
1|is  Eastexii  origin.  The  wealthy  brewns  and 


distillers  pride  themselves  ou  displayin^^  tiie 
splendid  horses  under  thdr  drays,  exceeding  all 
others  in  stature,  power,  andmasaiveness.  These 
magnificent  animals  are  nnquestiooablyuot  in- 
digenous, the  laige  heavy  horses  of  Flanders 
and  of  Normandy  havmg  oeeu  acclimatised  for 
their  production. 

For  fruits  and  vwetables  we  are  still  more 
indebted  to  the  intrwuction  of  good  things  out 
of  other  lands.  The  vine  followed  the  Greeks, 
the  wheat  the  Romans,  the  cotton  the  Arabs,  and 
the  potato  the  English.  The  Romans  brought 
the  cabbage  in  the  train  of  their  conquests,  and 
although  the  wild  apple  is  a  native  of  England, 
it  18  believed  that  we  also  owe  to  the  Romans 
the  cultivated  fruit.  Tlie  cherry  was  brought 
to  Italv  by  the  Roman  general  Lucullus,  73  a.c, 
frran  tlie  Asiatic  town  Oerasus,  in  Pontus,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  and  we  obtained  tbat 
favourite  fruit  from  our  invaders.  Lydgate,  the 
monk,  who  in  his  poem  London  Lickpenny,  de- 
scribes his  passing  through  London  in  1415, 
fells  us  that  ne  heard  them  "  cry  straberys  ripe 
and  cherryes  on  the  ryse;"  that  is,  cherries  on 
twigs,  a  fashion  not  yet  out  of  date.  The  peach 
came  direct  fi^m  Persia  to  Borne,  in  the  reign 
of  Clauditu,  bat  was  unknown  in  EngUnd  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
the  apricot,  a  native  of  the  East,  was  procured 
from  Italy  by  Wolf^  a  French  priest,  who  was 
gai^ener  to  Henry  tbe  Eighth.  Hops  were 
first  brought  from  tbe  Netherlands  in  1524,  and 
the  City  of  L(Htd<m  early  petitioned  parliament 
against  their  use,  on  the  ground  uiat  "they 
would  spoil  the  taste  of  driu  and  endanger  the 
people.  Although  forbidden  by  an  act  of 
James  the  First,  our  ties  have  acquired  the 
appellation  of  tiie  wines  of  Euffland.  The  bean 
came  originallv  from  the  East,  out  was  probably 
cultivated  in  England  by  the  Romans ;  tbe  kid- 
ney bean  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  first 
grown  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  pea  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
although  early  reared  in  England,  Fuller  teUs  us 
that  in  EUzabeth's  reign  green  pras  were  brought 
from  Holland,  and  were  "  fit  dainties  for  ladies, 
they  came  so  iax  and  oost  ao  dear/'  The  onion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
leek  of  Switzeriand,  and  the  eschalot  of  Pales- 
tine, found  originally,  as  its  name  imports,  near 
Ascabn.  Tbe  radisn  and  the  endive  are  natives 
of  China;  paivley  is  from  Sardinia^  the  artichoke 
from  Southern  Europe,  broooli  from  Cyprus,  the 
walnut  from  Persia.  These  were  all  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  red  beet  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, To  the  adventurous  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  dbtinguished  the  Eliubethan  axe,  we 
also  owe  the  potato,  which  was  imported  from 
Virnnia  by  Raleigb,  when  a  favourite  of  his 
royal  mistress,  on  his  return  from  that  colony. 
An  ancient  ballad  records  its  arrival : 

The  famed  Walter  Kaleigh,  Queen  Bess's  own 
knight, 

Bnugfat  here  from  Virginia  the  root  of  ddigliL 
C^bbCj  in  his  homelj  but  nerrons  rhymes, 
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describes  potatoes  as  "those  roand  baUs  of 
farinaceoas  food,"  but  tbe;  were  destined  in 
after  days  to  acquire,  at  least  for  a  time  in  Ire- 
land, the  appelbitiou  of  tbe  "  root  of  all  eril." 
The  spot  near  Yonghal,  vhere  they  were  first 
planted  in  these  islands,  on  the  estate  which  Sir 
W^ter  had  acquired  bv  the  rorfeiture  of  tbe 
Bfui  of  Desmonn,  one  of  tbe  Geraldinea,  ia  still 
pointed  out  to  the  stranger,  and  tradition  declares 
Chat  the  early  knowledge  of  their  value  came  hj 
accident.  SirWalter  having  directed  his  gardener 
to  gather  some  of  the  plants  for  his  table,  the 
varaeless  seed-apples  wliieb  had  been  produced 
from  the  bloss<Hi>s  were  aeoordin^j  presoited 
to  BaloiKh,  who,  on  tasUng  theanpposed  sample 
of  fine  American  fndt,  immediatety  comnutnaed 
the  gardener  to  dig  oat  and  throw  the  worthless 
weeds  awar.  In  this  o[)erBtion  the  roots  were 
sabseqoentlj  fonnd  in  high  perfection,  and  the 
discover;  must  have  attracted  notice,  for  we 
find  potatoes  mentioned  twice  in  Shakespeaiv. 
Valstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ei- 
olaims:  "Let  tbe  sky  rain  potatoes  I"  and  in 
IVoibis  and  Cressida,  Thersites  in  the  Grecian 
camp  before  Troy — certainly  a  atrange  ana- 
ohnmism— c(»ap]ains  of  the  devil  luxorv,  with 
"  hu  potato  finger.*'  Asparagus  probably  was 
brought  from  Western  Europe,  for  many  of  tbe 
steppes  of  SonUiem  Russia  are  covered  with  the 
wild  j^t.  wbkik  m  there  eatea  as  grass  by 
boises  and  oattle.  Lettuce  and  celery,  also 
aodimatised  T(^[etablee,  are  in  their  present 
state  of  perfectum  striking  examples  of  tbe  in- 
fluence (tf  culture :  while  the  pine-apple  and  ^e 
melon,  productions  of  the  tropics,  we  by  the 
artifioiar  aid  of  dass  so  reuea  in  "Rnglynd  as 
to  become  more  aelioioas  than  they  an  in  their 
own  lands.  Tbe  Jerusalem  artichoVe  is  anative 
of  Bnunl,  but  the  plant  having  the  hat^t  of  the 
sunflower,  the  name  is  a  stnnge  corruption  ot 
Girasol,  from  the  Italian  words  "girare,"  to 
torn,  and  "  aol,"  the  sun,  to  tarn  to  tbe  sun, 
and  the  blander  a  well  <dinobed  in  modem 
cxKkerj,  wbNL  out  of  Jenuakm  artichokes  is 
matk  Palestine  soup. 

80  moch  for  what  ve  have  reoeiTed.  For 
what  we  are  paia  to  xeoerre  let  as  now  ahow 
onrselres  thankful.  The  eland  antelope  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  deer  kind  which  the  land 
of  antelopes,  Southern  Africa,  has  as  yet  sup- 
plied. Bat  the  eland  is  do  loi^  exclusively 
African.  The  travelled  sportsmen  who  had 
revelled  amidst  the  wild  herds  of  Caffiraria  were 
loud  in  praising  the  venison,  and  the  trials  we 
have  as  yet  had  of  the  haunches  justify  report. 
Sir  Cornwall  Harris,  m  delight,  assures  us  that 
"the  venison  fairly  melts  in  ttu3  mouth,  and  as 
iar  tiie  briaket,  it  is  absolntely  a  cut  for  a 
monarch."  The  eland  has  been  already  snc- 
oessfully  acclimatised  in  our  pa^  and  its  im- 
posing sise — for  it  frequently  attains  tStt  height 
of  nineteen  hands,  and  weight  of  from  fifteon 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds — makes  it  an 
object  of  real  economic  interest.  It  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  enduring  all  Uie  viciasitades  of 
our  diniatCL  breeds  freevin  confinemoit^  and 
leqniM  littw  mon  iBEB  tun  is  ualu^r  betting 


on  valuable  cattle.  This  noble  animal  promises 
to  beoome  a  permanent  inhabitaid,  and  while 
some  day  delighting  epioorea  hj  the  qtlendoor 
of  its  chei^)  venison — 

The  hanneb  is  a  picture  fbr  painters  to  stady, 
The  f  at  Ib  so  white,  and  tbe  lean  is  bo  ruddy — 

may  by  its  Btrength  and  speed,  if  the  agricoltnral 
machines  do  not  make  an  end  of  the  use  of 
animal  strength  as  a  moving  power,  come  into 
harness  on  our  farms.  The  Impeyan  pheasant 
of  the  Himalaya,  perhaps,  from  ita  size  and  the 
ridmesa  <tf  its  plomage,  the  most  splaidid  of  all 
birda,  has  proved  inmf  endnnnce  of  con> 
Anement,  and  fay  breeding  is  this  coontcy  nnder 
that  disadvantagB,  able  to  bear  the  rigours  of 
onr  winters  and  adapt  itself  as  a  mountain-bird 
to  the  northern  forests  of  oar  island.  The  black- 
necked  swan  of  Chili  has  recratly  produced  in 
ih^land  young  and  healthy  cygnets,  and  these 
noUe  birda,  brilliant  in  the  contrast  of  velvet 
Uack  and  snowy-white  with  coral  bills,  >re  des- 
tined to  add  graceful  and  interesting  oniaments 
to  our  rivers  and  onr  lakea.  The  mandarin 
duck,  so  highly  prized  in  China  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  a  few  pairs  could  be  pro- 
cured for  England,  will  soon  oe  a  natural  mem- 
ber of  oar  poalt^-yarda.  There  are  no  tnie 
partridges  in  America,  bat  their  absence  is  amply 
aoppUra  hj  a  nomennu  fiuuly  of  wbififa  the  C»> 
lifomtan  eo^  is  tbe  moat  prised,  and,  as  it 
breeds  freely  in  Biu^and,  we  uticipaie  that  we 
shall  y^  see  it  eitaUished  aa  one  of  our  faroozite 
game  birds. 

Our  own  Australian  depraidencies  have  alreadj 
transmitted  to  us  new  and  remarkable  varieties : 
the  black  swan,  considered  by  the  Romans  an 
impossibility,  has  been  long  natoralised,  and  we 
have  lately  received  a  fine  bird,  between  a  swan 
and  a  goos^  known  as  the  white  swan  goosey 
which  uirives  in  confinement.  Tbe  satm  bower 
tirds  of  Australia  have  been  sncoessfnlly  accli- 
matised, and  may  be  seen  at  tbe  Regent's  Park 
weavmg  with  consummate  decon^ive  akill  from 
twigs,  ceathers,  ahdls,  and  other  simple  n»> 
tenalSf  their  arbour-like  galleries  and  over-arched 
avama^  throng  whioh  they  pmaoe  each  otiiei; 
Pn^iesior  Owni,  in  a  reooit  pnblieatkai,  ob- 
serves that  tiie  female,  like  our  magpie, 
builds-  tbe  neat  in  tbe  oonceabnent  of  a  tre^ 
and  sn^^ests  that  the  propensity  of  our  native 
pilferer  to  carry  off  ghttering  obiects  may  be 
the  remnant  of  a  similar  bower-building  and 
ornamental  instinct,  although  in  the  case  of  our 
magpie  circumstanoies  have  restrained  to  neces- 
saries the  indulgence  of  its  taste.  The  brush 
tnricey  of  Australia,  or,  as  the  colonists  term 
this  extraordinary  bird,  the  tategaHa,  has  been 
natoralised  in  our  Zodog^cal  Gardens,  and  is  an 
object  of  extreme  curiosity,  from  the  yngiilw 
manner  in  which  the  reprodnction  of  its  family 
is  effected  bj  moond-raising.  The  birda  raise 
a  mound  of  earth,  leaves,  grasa,  and  other  vege- 
table materials,  capable,  bTiennentatiai,  of  <nat- 
ingand  retaining  heat,  m  this  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, and,  b^ig  buried  carefallT,  are  watched 
by  the  birda  nntil  the  yoHngatoi^  fallf  matnret^ 
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iaaoe  fcvtb,  atroDg  and  feathwed,  bo  as  to  be 
I    capable  of  fligkt  on  the  third  da;  after  their 
'    lartfa.   The  male  bird  is  the  principal  director 
of  this  atngnlarpiooeaB  of  incubation.  He  hea|>a 
I    the  mound  together  b;  a  scraping  motion  of  his 
'   poweifid  fis^  and  as  soon  as  it  Has  been  rused 
{    to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  both  birds  oon> 
I   trim  to  nmnoa  it  to  an  efcm  surface,  then  scoop 
a  btdknr  in  ^  middle^  and  indue  time  the  efns 
are  anaaged,abo«t  fifteen  inches  deep,  in  a  oirde 
!    at  iwolar  intervals,  with  the  smaller  end  of  the 
ef^  dowmrarda.   Tiie  male  turd  also  watches 
the  temperature  of  this  natoral  oven.   A  hole 
is  left  to  admit  air  to  the  ejfgs,  and  on  hot  daja 
they  ue  nearljr  unoorered  two  or  three  times 
between  morning  and  erening.    In  about  a 
month  all  this  care  is  rewarded.  After  breaking 
the  egg,  the  young  bird  makes  no  tSoH  to  eome 
out,  until  the  second  day — and  even  then,  in  the 
afternoon,  instead  of  seeking  ahelter  under  the 
wiofp  of  its  motiier,  it  returns  to  its  first  home, 
and  is  carefully  cohered  up  bj  the  assiduous 
pazanta^  but  at  a  less  dnwt  tnan  the  original 
GBcle  <i  egos.  On  the  miid  day,  the  neetling, 
which  may  DC  said  to  spring  firom  mother  eart^ 
ia  capable  of  ^ght.  This  fowl,  the  turknof 
Australia,  is  a  shy  bird,  roosting  in  trees.  The 
average  weight  ^  the  ew,  the  shell  of  which 
is  very  thin,  is  about  m^t  ounces;  the  wei^t 
of  the  male  bird  ia  about  four  pounds  and  a 
h^,  and  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  delicate, 
tender,  and  juicy.   We  may  all  heartiW  wish, 
fat  OUT  own  aakes,  great  suoceaa  to  the  En^ish 
AcelimatsaatioE  Society.   Animated  by  some- 
thing of  ita  own  spirU,  a  single  En^isn  noble- 
man,  the  lata  larl  of  Derby,  once  mduiged  in 
the  costly  faixniy^  of  sustaining  at  his  seat  at 
Kttowiley,  at  hu  own  e^)ense,  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  animals.  Public  oo-operation 
can  do^  in  a  antter  of  this  kind,  more,  and  at 
fiff  leaa  «08^  titan  tiie  moat  mUio^tened  private 
geneiaeity,  wraking  aloiie.  With  the  advantage 
hts  vast  tnritoties  afford,  it  would  be  a  reproach 
to  Great  Britain  were  we  to  permit  ourselves  to 
be  snnaaBed  by  the  effnta  oi  the  rival  Soei6t^ 
i    d'Acdunatation  at  their  new  and  splendid  gar- 
I    dens  in  the  Bois  de  Boulc^ne  at  Paris. 
I !      At  any  rate  we  Imre  one  colony  determined 
'    that  if  the  mother  oonntr;  be  too  well  ctmtent 
-  >  with  her  natural  and  acqoiied  wealth,  she,  with 
;  a  broad  new  regun  to  stock  as  well  as  people, 
[  will  a{^y  in  the  diieotest  manner  science  aud 
!  ^Btem  to  the  achievement  of  that  which  haa 
wen  in  tiie       eooatry  hitherto  the  work  of 
tim^  and  lastly  and  diance.   France  herself  is 
mailed  by  AnstraUa  in  energy  of  regard  for  the 
wcttk  acclimiUiaation. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1861,  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson  (a  man  well  known  as  an  indefatigable, 
untiring  worker)  announced  a  meetmg  of  gentle- 
men in  Meiboune  to  oonaider  the  propriety  of 
■    wuMiAmg  a  Bome^  in  Victoria.  They  met  at 
the  Mediamea'  Instituticm,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  proviaional  oonunitt^  was  named,  which, 
as  the  society  grew,  changed  into  a  permanent 
I .   council,  with  the  governor,  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
I '  as  patron,  Mr.  jBdward  Wilson  as  president,  Dr. 
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Koeller  the  far-famed  botanist  as  vice-preal- 
dent,  while  the  duties  of  hon.  treasurer  were 
kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  J'.  Sumner  (of 
Greci,  Sumner,  aud  Co.),  and  those  of  htoL 
secretary  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Archer,  the  registrar- 
general.  The  council  consisted  of  fourteen 
otiwr  members,  warm  friends  of  the  cause.  A 
seoietary  and  collector  were  appointed,  and  thii 
society  was  fturly  set  a^ing. 

Not  content  to  rest  here,  in  August,  1861,  Mr. 
Wilson  visited  Sydney,  and  while  there  inaagu- 
rated  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  society  is  also  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Again,  in  January,  1862,  Mr.  Wilson 
paid  a  viaU  to  Hobart  Town,  and  succeeded  in 
establtshioff  an  AcoUmatiaatiou  Society  of  Tas< 
mania,  while  one  has  spontaneously  sprang 
into  existence  at  Auckland,  under  uie  name 
of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  New  Zea- 
land.  Now  for  some  of  the  results.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Victorian  one,  all 
these  societies  axe  yet  too  young  for  us  to  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  as  to  their  ehancea  of 
Bucceas,  and  even  with  t^ia  one  the  experimenta 
are  neulj  all  in  their  in&nciy;  still,  aomatlang 
has  been  done.  All  the  Australian  colonies  are 
great  anflbrers  from  the  want  of  soft-billed  birds 
to  destroy  the  teuning  insect  life  which  is 
nonnahed  in  the  crops,  often  to  their  entire  de- 
stroction;  therefore  tiie  society  set  about  in> 
troduein^,  and  haa  succeeded  in  introducing 
in  sufficient  numbers  as  to  make  their  perma* 
nent  establishment  only  a  queation  of  time»  tlw 
thrush,  blackbird,  skylark,  linnet,  starling,  gcdd- 
fineh,  and  chaffinch.  Unfortunately,  the  sparrow, 
the  most  uaeful  of  the  whole  (whiob  we  m  Eng- 
land are  wickedly  destroying  only  bitterly  to 
repent  it  at  some  future  day),  peruhed  on  the 
voyage,  bat^  nothing  disoouiwiBd,  tiie  sode^ 
mean  to  toy  again.  AuKmg  larger  birds,  toe 
gold  and  sUmr  pheasant,  the  English  ph^sant 
and  partridge  and  the  Cali£unian  qoail,  nave  not 
only  htai  infaroduoed,  but  have  bred  freely  t  | 
while  the  curasaow,  that  magnifioait  Soult  I 
American  bird,  seems  likely  to  become  perma-  I 
nently  added  to  the  Australian  poultry -yard,  ij 
In  mammalia,  the  aoclimatiswon  of  the 
camel,  the  Alpine,  and  the  fallow  deer,  ia 
prooeeduig  n^ly,  and  we  see  by  the  colnmna  | 
of  the  Yeoman  /a  weekly  pj^r  intimatdlj 
oouiected  with  the  Victorian  BocieU)  that 
the  colonial  secretary  of  Natal  has  offered  to 
forward  to  Viotorif^  elands,  faartebeests,  bn&. 
loes,  and  ostriches,  in  exchange  for  some  of  tiie 
alpacas.  13ie  greatest  difficnltj^  in  the  way,  ia  the 
want  td  dirwt  oommnmoatran  between  An^ 
tralia  and  NataL  At  present  the  animals  would 
have  to  be  transhipped  at  the  Mauritius,  and 
possibly  have  to  wait  there  for  weeks  for  « 
favourable  opportunity  of  being  forwarded. 
The  tediouaness  of  this  route  is  very  fatal ;  M  a 
proof  of  whidi,  we  may  mention  that  out  of  scran 
ostrichee  shipped  from  the  Capc^  oidy  one  reached 
Melbourne  ahve.  Should  ttiis  difficulty  be  sur- 
mounted, and  a  herd  of  elands  be  landed  in 
Austr^dia,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  fiueness  of 
the  climate,  they  would  as  readily  live  aud  in- 
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erease  as  in  their  native  eoontr^.  In  addition 
to  this,  her  Majesty  has  presented  the  society 
with  some  roebucks,  and  these  are,  we  beliere, 
on  their  vaj  to  their  oev  homes. 

In  fish,  of  course  the  great  desire  is  to  get 
possession  of  the  salmon,  but  hitherto  everj 
effort  has  fidled ;  though,  while  ve  write,  a  far- 
ther attempt,  at  an  expense  of  over  two  thousand 
pounds  is  being  made — snob  expense  being  de- 
frayed by  moiwTq>eoiaUr  voted  for  thejparpoae 
by  the  TasmaDian  and  Victorian  pariiaments. 
3>aoe.  roach,  eaip*  tench,  and  g(M  and  silvw 
fish,  do  exist,  and  are  inereasing but  at  preaent 
it  is  too  soon  to  say  with  what  rapidity. 

The  government  of  Victoria  have  made  over 
to  the  Acclimatisation  fiociety,  for  their  use,  the 
Royal  Park — a  fine  piece  of  timbered  grass  land 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  Melbourne — and  the 
work  of  fencing  and  providing  aeoommodation 
for  the  animals  and  birds  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. 

lu  exchange  for  what  Australia  is  trying  to 
introduce  from  other  countries,  hardly  a  ship 
leaves  her  shores  but  takes  some  native  animals 
to  foreign  countries ;  and  although  the  idea  may 
seem  absurd  to  an  En^iihman  of  ever  really 
establishing  in  Enrope  such  an  animal  as  the 
kangaroo  or  the  walloby,  yet  any  one  who  has 
tasted  kangaroo  tail  soup,  or  dined  off  a  slim  of 
roasted  haunch,  or  stayed  hb  hanger  with  a 
steak— we  are  admonished  to  say  w)thing  for 
the  salted  ham— wonld  look  forward  to  such  a 
chance  with  pleasure. 

When  we  krok  at  the  broad  lands  of  Aus^lia, 
well  grassed  and  well  watered,  and  think  of  the 
comparatively  little  animal  life  is  indigenons 
to  the  soil,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  tlie  Acclima- 
tisation Societies  of  the  Antipodes  have  a  noble 
work  before  them — a  work  of  which  we  may 
not  see  the  fruits,  but  which  shall,  if  it  succeed, 
make  Australia  a  far  happier  and  greater  land 
than  she  is  now.  And  so  we  heartily  wbh  the 
Australians  and  tiieir  Society,  together  with 
onrsdves,  God  speed ! 


ALEXANDRIA  OLD  AKD  NEW. 

At  Alexandria,  very  near  the  house  in  which 
I  passed  a  winter,  lived  a  French  physician,  an 
agreeable  and  very  intelligent  man,  who  held 
an  important  post  in  the  Institut  Egyptien. 
Learned  also  in  antiquities  was  Dr.  S.,  and  most 
evenings,  when  his  ^y's  work  was  done,  might 
his  pale  clever  fiioe,  and  his  French  curly- 
hfimmed  hat,  surmounting  his  hn^  white  mas- 
sive-headed donkey,  be  seen  croaaiDg  the  patch 
of  desert  betwerai  the  oitv  and  tin  remains  of 
ancient  Alexandria,  Greek  and  Roman,  that 
border  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Ramle^. 

Very  predous  relics  had  be  ooUeeted  m  his 
solitary  excorsions,  especially  as  the  Arab 
fellahs  employed  in  excavations  knew  vhtxe  to 
apply  for  a  certain  purchaser  of  whatever  objects 
ta  value  or  curiosity  they  might  find,  and  tlu^ 
generally  gave  him  the  ohoioe  and  tiie  refusal  of 
their  disoovcriea. 


He  had  also  a  large  collection  of  antique 
skulls,  taken  from  the  vast  necropolis,  winch 
forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Greek  remains 
of  the  great  city— skulls  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect condition,  but,  in  most  cases,  beariiw  the 

{lure  Cauoauau  stamp,  cAen  in  its  nicest  oofe- 
opment. 

I  had  lon^  been  anxious  to  visit  at  leisure 
this  sapereminentlv  classic  ground,  over  whkh 
a  ride  on  hots^MW  bad  alraady  greatly  stimu- 
lated my  interest  and  cariosity,  and  knowing 
bow  admirable  a  dcenme  would  be  found  in  Dr. 
S.,  I  made  interest  with  him  to  take  me  there. 

Some  others  of  our  friends  agreed  to  join  the 
partv,  and  one  fine  afternoon  we  started,  a 
cavalcade  of  six  on  donkejrs,  headed  bj  thft 
doctor  on  liis  milk-white  asinine  charger,  aod 
attended  by  two  or  three  Arab  donkey-bovs, 
prodding  the  beasts  behind  to  keep  tJiem  at  (he 
shuffling  trot  which  is  their  usual  pace. 

Soon  we  were  oat  of  the  city,  and  striJdnff 
across  the  desert  sands  towards  our  destination. 
The  weather  was  delicious,  neither  hot  nor  oobl; 
the  sea-breese  swept  athwart  the  broad  open 
space,  briuffing  a  sense  of  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorataon  dehditfal  to  feel.  We  were  all  in 

Say  spirits,  and  the  small  incidraits  and  aooi- 
ents  of  the  nmte,  inseparable  from  the  conduct 
of  a  troop  of  donkeys,  for  the  most  part  carry- 
ing riders  not  mudi  accostomed  to  such  a  mode 
of  locomotion,  only  formed  fresb  food  for  "jest 
and  youthful  joUit^.'* 

My  donkey,  bturowed  from  an  acqnaintanoe, 
and  no  vnlgar  street-donkey,  was  a  very  hand- 
some, well-bred,  well-broke  beast,  with  housinga 
of  a  gorgeous  description,  so  that  I  got  on 
smoothly  enough,  but  some  others  of  the  party 
were  lera  fortunate.  It  seemed  that  the  doctor's 
ass,  generally  accustomed  to  go  alone,  was  apt, 
when  ill  the  compB.ny  of  his  feUows,  to  be  seised 
with  hostile  dispositions  towards  them,  on  whii^ 
occasions,  as  the  brnte  wu  as  stnn^  as  an  Re- 
pliant and  as  dogged  as  a  male,  no  means  of  se- 
curing  peace  were  to  be  found  but  in  divertii^ 
his  attentim  and  expending  his  euei^s  by  a 
brief  gallop. 

Accordingly,  very  often  in  the  midst  ofamost 
interesting  conversation,  the  doctor,  who  was 
on  the  qui  vive  for  the  first  symptoms  of  sudi 
demonstrations,  would  sudden^  strike  his  spurs 
into  the  beast's  sides,  administer  a  soondii^ 
whack  of  his  cane  on  its  head,  and  shoot  ahead 
into  the  desert  at  full  gallop,  perform  a  series  <tf 
wheels,  curvets,  and  meanderings,  then  return, 
and,  without  remark  or  comment,  resume  the 
thread  of  bis  discourse  exactly  where  he  bad 
broken  it. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  bank  of  a  steep  ra- 
vine; at  the  bottom  flowedagreenand  slo^jiish 
stream,  most  antemptiBg  to  sight  and  smell, 
and  on  the  opposite  shore  rose  an  Arab  village, 
with  its  mud-nuts,  dogs,  goats,  fowls,  and  half- 
naked  children,  and  its  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
peat  smoke,  far  the  most  wholesome  and 
savoury  of  the  odours  in  which  tht^e  dens  ace 
ridi. 

Along  the  side  of  thb  ravine,  iy  a  narrow 
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footpklb,  whollj  nnprotected*  and  of  steep 
descent,  laj  our  vaj.    Some  of  the  party,  mis- 
trustful of  their  donkeys*  fore-legs,  and  not 
xdisbinf;  the  notion  of  a  roU  into  toe  slimy  car- 
Teat  bdow,  an  event  vhich  a  false  step  would 
render  almott  ioeriiafale^  dismooated;  bnt  the 
doctor,  eonfiduit  Hat  ber^  at  least,  his  palfrey 
vas  to  be  trusted,  boldly  1m  the  way,  ana  I  and 
one  or  two  others  followed,  atill  mounted,  down 
to  where  a  rude  bridge  crossed  the  w&Uu*,  and 
up  a  yet  steeper  wxat  to  the  top  of  the  other 
bank,  where  we  waited  until  rejoined  by  the 
walkers.  Of  course  then  came  the  usual  salutation 
of  barks,  soarla,  and  howls  from  the  troop  of  vil- 
lage dews  that  had  followed  our  course  alon^ 
'    tt»  bank  of  the  stream  for  the  sole  satisfac- 
tion of  displacing  these  marks  of  ferocit7--a 
ferocity  so  alMd  with  their  usual  oowaidice, 
that  of  the  stones  with  which  we  acknowledged 
their  greetings  only  one  went  far  eaoogh  to 
meh  its  aim,  tnA  set  the  beast  off  yalping  with 
its  tail  between  its  lus.  A  few  (wiloren,  too, 
arrived  with  tbeuanal Ib^ean,  ya  sit,  back- 
sbee^,  backsheesh!'*  — a  b^|^,  O  lady,  a 
gift !  The  iqipeals,  however,  wen  unanswered, 
and  we  proceeded  over  the  sands,  bound  firm 
and  cloee  in  most  places  by  a  thin  burnt 
seattered  heringe,  and  by  one  or  two  sorts  of 
ereeinng  plant8,lying  close  to  the  soil,  clasping 
i    it  with  fibrous  fingers,  and  displaying  little 
yellow  and  purple  tufty  Uoesoms,  till  we  reached 
I    the  remains,  very  distinctly  visible  by  its  flint 
I    bocdm,  of  the  ancient  Roman  road,  leading 
'    from  this  ooast  inland.   A  few  paces  farther  on, 
'  we  reached  the  ouavations  which  are  gradually 
laying  bare  the  site  of  the  great  citv,  the  rival  of 
BoB^  witii  ber  temples,  aiu  her  pattces,  and  hw 
vaafc  aeoropdis,  whm,  ^a  strange  oontoidietum, 
the  lestii^flaoes  and  zemains  of  the  dead  are 
1  in  a  far  more  perfect  and  xeoognisable  omdition 
I  than  the  moat  magmficeiit  dvdlinga  and  resorts 
I   of  the  living. 

I      And  this  was  anoent  Alexandria !    A  great 
mound  of  sand,  cnt  in  parts  into  pits  and 
hollows,  with  narrow  penlons  paths  between 
them,  by  Arab  fellahs,  in  the  hope  of  flnding 
I    buried  treasares,  or  to  take  the  fragments  ot 
I  marble — ^wbite,  green,  and  grey — ^the  blocks  of 
;   granite  and  red  porphyry,  the  portions  of  fluted 
eolvains,  the  capitals  of  acanthns-crowned  pil- 
'  lata,  to  build  their  miserable  huts,  or  to  be 

bvned  for  lime  I 
, ,  At  the  mouth  of  a  newly-opened  tomb  we  dis- 
'a  MMiited,  and,  looking  in,  found  it  contained 
M  the  unoc^ned  remains  of  two  bodies.  I  very 
modi  widied  to  briiw  away  the  akuUs,  which, 
{'  aa  tbey  hty,  seemed  quite  perfect ;  but,  on 
,  twinging  them  out;  thi^  emm  wed  to  pieeea  in 
OOT  naods. 

All  aroond  were  tombs ;  some  half  open  and 
pnfectlv  preserving  their  sliape,  and  even  the 
firm  nncBoken  texture  of  their  interior  walls ; 
•ome  fallen  in;  some  filled  and  covered  with 
sand,  bones,  and  fiagments  of  granite  and  atone 
dng^ottt  in  exoavatiog. 

The  Arabs  bare  a  great  objection  to  touching 
the  xenuias  of  tbe  dead,  by  which,  being  un- 

i  


clean,  th^  are  defiled,  aud  when  they  come 
upon  them,  either  leave  them  in  the  tombs,  or 
dig  tliem  into  the  sand  with  all  expedition. 

Lying  in  one  of  tlie  pits  was  a  splendid 
{granite  sarcophagus,  very  large  and  deep,  qoite 
intact,  ud  with  all  its  edges  and  the  carvings 
on  its  ndes  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  the  chisel 
had  been  but  recently  employed  on  them.  How 
I  longed  to  possess  that  wonderful  coffin !  What 
barbarism  it  seemed  to  leave  it  tliere,  knowing 
that  almost  infallibly  its  fate  would  be  to  be 
broken  up,  and  its  fn^ents  embedded  in  mud 
for  the  waUs  of  a  hut  no  better  than  a  pigsty, 
or  burnt  for  what  lime  could  be  made  from 
them. 

Perhaps  its  great  size  and  hardness  (certainly 
□ot  its  interest  or  beauty)  may  preserve  it  from 
Arab  greed  till  some  one  with  my  desire,  and 
with  something  very  tax  bevoud  my  means,  may 
secure  it  for  some  collection,  public  or  private. 

Leaving  the  hoUows,  ve,  carefully  threading 
our  way,  pesied  in  ungle  file  along  the  cnunbliog 
paths  that  intuaeot  them,  and  reached  the 
highest  part  of  the  moand,  beneath  whioh  still 
lies  buried  the  greater  part  of  this  portion  of 
the  Greek  capital.  On  the  brink  of  one  of  the 
deepest  excavations  we  paused  to  look  around. 

Below,  in  tiers,  along  the  wall-like  sides  of 
the  pit,  yawned  the  niches  where  were  deposited 
the  skeletons  of  old  Hellens,  the  very  forms 
of  whose  white  crumbling  skulls  showed  how 
perfect  had  been  the  type  of  the  race  that  had 
served  as  models  for  the  works  their  own  hands 
have  transmitted  to  ns. 

Two  thousand  years  ago — more  than  two 
thoasand  years  ago— lived  those  men  and  thoao 
,  women  whose  bones  we  now  looked  on  and 
handled! 

Two  thonaand  years ! 

Around  us,  spurned  by  the  feet  of  asses,  la^ 
portions  of  marble  pavement,  pesrl-grey,  deh- 
catelv  veined,  carvm  into  radiated  and  geome- 
trical patterns,  smooth  sad  polished.  Acanthus- 
leaves,  white  and  of  glistening  grain,  each  leaf- 
let rough  and  sharp,  struck  out  boldly  without 
pattern,  by  an  artistic  hand,  whose  chisel-marks 
were  still  clear  and  crisp;  pieces  of  red  por- 
phyry, white  speckled,  presenting  here  a  smooth 
and  still  sli^tbr  polished  sur&ce,  there  a  rougher 
side,  to  which  yet  adhored  portions  of  the 
cement  that  had  united  it  to  its  sister  block  in 
the  inner  wall,  probably,  of  a  pahun. 

And  beyond  all,  tbe  yet  older,  the  unchanged 
and  uncbimging  sea,  its  dark  wilers  moaning  on 
a  low  rock-scattra«d  coast,  beneath  a  heavy 
lowerii^f  purple  sky,  sbeaked  here  and  there 
with  the  Ittria  red  of  a  sun  that  had  gone  down 
in  anger. 

I  bore  away  specimens  of  all  the  fragments  I 
have  described,  and  of  some  others  as  wcdl,  and 
they  now  remind  me,  seldom  without  a  sigh,  of 
tliat  wondrous  evening  in  the  dead  and  buried 
city,  whose  age  it  is  difficult  to  realise  in  gasing 
on  some  of  iU  relics. 

Before  I  left  Alexandria,  Dr.  S.  made  up 
for  my  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the 
skulls,  by  giving  me  one  he  had  found  at  the  no- 
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oropolis  is  perfect  preserration,  e:ccept  vitli 
the  uflnal  absence  of  the  lower  jav.  The  sbape 
is  sinsularlv  beautiful  and  iineljr  organised.  It 
is  smul,  and  such  teeth  as  remain  are  white  and 
perfeotlj  sound,  leading  to  the  eonolusion  that 
it  is  the  skull  of  a  woman,  qnita  young,  jet 
arrired  at  early  mmanbood,  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  wisdom-teeth  is  eat,  and  the  other 
just  piercing  the  bone  oi  tiie  gam.  In  addition 
to  the  beautifully-balanced  form  of  the  skallf  the 
shape  of  Uie  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  shortness  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  gener^  dehcaCT  of  the 
modeUiDg  even  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  are 
suggestive  of  loveliuesa,  and  as  the  white 
smooth  sortly-roimded  cranium  of  my  Greek 
beauty,  as  I  am  persuaded  she  was.  reposes  on  a 
shelf  m  my  sanctum  between  those  of  a  man  of 
these  days,  of  fair  ordinary  development,  and  of 
an  idiot,  frontless  and  hideous,  one  sees,  not 
without  surprise,  how  ^^eat  is  the  foUy  of  the 
<dd  saying  that  Mauty  la  only  skin  deep. 

Some  of  the  party  being  fatigued,  proceeded 
the  shortest  way  hon^  but  Dr.  S.  hairing  menp 
tioned  some  intenstii^  Soman  remains  along 
the  coast,  which  then  would  be  just  liriit 
enoo^  to  see,  the  rest  of  us  decdded  ok  tuU 
route. 

The  beach  here  is  narrow,  covered  with  ledges 
of  sharp  rocks  difficult  to  pick  one's  way  among, 
and  bounded  landward  by  frowning  rugged  dark 
cUSs,  and  in  some  places  by  ^ant  fragments  of 
Roman  masonry,  some  atuiding,  some  bUIen, 
but  holding  toge.ther  in  vast  blocks  as  though 
nothing  less  than  the  crack  of  doom  could 
crumble  them.  These  are  chiefly  the  ruins  of 
baths ;  the  remains  of  the  passage  from  the 
buildings  down  to  the  water  is  stilT  visibly  and 
fointly  dearoing  Uinmgh  the  waves  may  be  seen 
the  white  marble  Davement  on  which  the 
Inxniioos  bathm  troo. 

And  now  we  had  seen  all*  and  the  rapid  twi- 
light was  merging  into  darkness,  mi.  quite  silent 
we  wait  our  way  homeward  by  the  moaning 
sea.  Suddenly  a  seariet  flash  imt  the  blacken- 
ing horizon,  and  a  low  mllenremberationoame 
across  the  sea. 

It  was  the  eveming  gun  from  the  fort  built 
out  at  the  mouth  (tf  the  harbour.  We  were  amid 
civilisation  again.  Will  tiia  sound  of  the  cannon 
be  considered  emblematic  of  civilisation  at  the 
end  of  a  third  thousand  of  years  P  A  climb  up 
a  bank,  a  abort  ride  acnm  a  patch  of  desert, 
and  we  were  once  more  in  the  sneeti  of  modem 
Alexandria,  with  ita  new  ruina,  its  diliqudated 
dwellings,  its  dam,  its  dir^  and  ita  festivities. 
To  one  of  these  Intivities  I  went  in  the  even- 
ing. What  a  contrast  U  presented  to  our  mom- 
mg  excnrsion  I 

We  started  aboat  ten  o'clock,  and,  once  out 

the  town,  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
tide  of  carriages  all  flowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— many  of  them  preceded  by  saises,  running 
Arab  grooms,  carrying  meschals*— towards  the 


*  A  aort  tit  tovch,  emsUtiiig  of  an  iron  baiket 
filled  with  some  nrfMiscQMpcmd,  borne  en  the  top 
itf  apolo. 
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villa  of  Ckiunt  X  ,  the  founder  of  the  feast, 

who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  oanaL  The  effect  was  strangely 
picturesque.  Throudi  the  black  night,  wUoa. 
was  pitch  dark,  would  come  dashing  by  the  fly- 
ing fignre  with  ita  swarthy  face  ima  wh^  gar- 
ment^ brought  out  strongly  by  the  red  lis^it  of 
the  flaring  mesohalj  scattmng  flakes  of  up  as 
it  passed ;  and  agau  the  darkneaa  awallowed  it 
up  and  it  was  gone,  thonrik  tte  dandnff  tank 
and  ita  fiery  wua  marksd  its  doorse  thniiig^ 
the  obscuri^, 

A  night  dnve  out  of  the  town  is  not  unattended  i 
with  danger,  from  the  infamous  ccmditioa  of  the 
roads,  the  wholly  unptoteeted  state  of  the  hat-  ' 
ders  of  the  canal — the  cause  of  many  accidents  ' 
— Mid  the  mode  of  driving  of  Arab  anabaj^, 
or  coaehmen,  who  have  a  liberal  easy  sort  of 
fashion  of  giving  their  horses  the  run  of  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
who,  in  return,  claim  nmther  as  a  light  whe& 
passing  or  meeting  other  vebielcs,  bat  leare  it  to 
Allah  to  dedde  whether  a  oolliaiaB  shall  or  ahall 
not  rasalt 

Some  of  the  Alexandrians  add  to  these  risks 
that  of  robbers,  but  this  peril  senned  to  me 
imaginuy,  though  the  fear  of  it  kept  some  of 
the  guests  away.  I  may  state,  howevw,  that 
most  of  the  invited  were  Clreeks. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  garden,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  house  stood,  uie  usual  scene 
of  confusion  attendant  upon  any  approach  to  a 
throng  of  carriages  awaitM  as.  No  Arab,  whe- 
ther mounted  or  on  foot,  haa  the  remotest  idea 
of  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  no  blueJiveried 
pfdieeman  is  hen  to  oompel  him  to  get  oat  of  the 
way.  The  dire  and  hopeleBa  craeh  and  cram  and 
aimless  excitenient  that  ensue  may  be  imagined. 
%rses  plunge,  canines  cnsh,  airabagees  flog 
shrid  and  sweu;  snses  dash  about  mmtieally, 
tugging  at  the  heads  of  the  fiery  little  Arabs, 
and  making  matters  worse  by  scattering  flames 
from  tlieir  meschals  among  the  crowd.  At  last, 
chiefly  by  dint  of  tina  ooobess  of  our  English 
coachman,  we  get  safdy  landed,  and  one  step 
within  the  pnomots  of  the  garden  dianges  the 
whole  scene. 

The  early  December  night  is  as  mild  tmd  sweet 
as  a  June  night  in  TEnglaii*^,  and  through  its  so- 
lemn gloom  rise  op  the  rich  odours  of  unknown 
flowers.  The  sky-Une  mansion,  showing  only 
its  broad  fa9ade,  its  columned  terrace  to  whicu 
you  monnt  by  broad  esar  fl^^  of  oaipeted 
stairs,  and  its  large  Ughted  windowst  lodES  like 
an  Italian  palaee.  Under  the  ikhuoo  atand  a 
sroup  of  gentlemen  in  ball  oosntne  and  bare- 
headed, two  of  lAom,  though  strangers  to  us, 
bow,  and  offer  us  their  arms,  whidi  we  ("we" 
are  ladies),  of  course,  accept.  We  are  led  into  the 
vast  hall,  where  they  take  off  our  cloaks,  and 
where  we  are  presented  with  bouqueta  (d  toses^ 
scented  geranium,  double  joenquiis,  and  myrtle. 
Tli^  rejpeating  the  bovrs,  they  return  to  their 
posts.  These  gentlemen  are  aldnd  of  stewards 
of  tiie  fhie — generally  relations,  or  it  may  be  inp 
timate  friends  of  the  host,  and  depnted  by  him 
to  perform  this  ceremony ;  which  appeved  to  me 
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a  veiy  graceful  and  eonrteoos  one,  and  which  is 
OKtended  to  ill  huUeSj  whether  attended  hj  a 
cavalier  or  not 

The  reeepttoQ-roonu,  of  iriiieh  there  seemed 
to  be  at  least  six  («  wren,  were  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  meet  of  t^em  were  of  splendid  propor- 
tions ;  the  floras  were  made  of  a  sort  of  coarse 
Bcaffliota,  in  patterns,  and  some  of  the  walls  and 
cetiings  were  rather  prettiljpainted.  Aprofusion 
of  Iwilliant  £^7ptian  flowers  in  great  vaees  added 
mnch  to  the  gaiety  of  the  coop  d'ceil ;  hot,  con- 

SicQOus  among  ul«  blaaed  whole  branches  of 
s  goTgeons  pobtaetias,  wfaidi  in  Uie  oounfa 
garden  were  particnlarly  fine.  ' 

This  fete  was  espeoiaity  interesting  to  me,  as 
being  compoaed  almost  excluairely  of  the  foreign 
aodetj  of  Akxandna*  and  notably  of  the  Le- 
Tantine  deneD^  irtueh  English  people  have  bat 
Eew  (^>poztiiiii(ia  <tf  enoonnteruw.  With  the 
exoeptiom  of  oar  OMunl-genera},  bis  secretary, 
and  one  or  two  others,  boide  onr  own  party  of 
three,  I  bdieve  there  were  no  English  [msent. 
Having  paid  our  respeets  to  the  mistress  of  Uie 
hooae,  we  were  placed  on  a  sob  at  thenpperend 
of  the  chief  reoepticab-coom.  As  dancing  had 
hardly  commenced,  we  had  time  to  look  abcnit  ns, 
and  to  note  the  guests  who  were  still  flocking  in, 
and  the  ladiee  ranged  in  a  circle  round  the  zoom. 
These,  to  my  disappointment,  all  wore  ordinary 
Ian^>ean  cratonie,  which  was  neither  fresh,  nor 
in  good  taste,  nor  graoefaUy  worn ;  the  only 
eneratkn  was  in  the  instance  of  one  little  very 
eU  ndy  wbo  lat  in  a  bundle  m  the  comer;  in 
andi  a  bundle  t^  jon  oonld  bard^  tell  in  what 
faabkm  ber  daik  silk  dteas  was  made,  and  eould 
only  diaUngoisb  that  her  bead  was  corored  with 
the  nlken  skuU-cap,  bound  round,  turban-wise, 
with  a  small  handkeiehief,  that  forms  the  wdi- 
nary  Levantine  head-dress.  But  the  younger 
wonen,  when  full  dressed,  dress  their  liair  with 
daboiate  complications,  into  which  ent«r  a 
gwntity  of  neural  flowers  ctf  eveiy  kind  and 

I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  1 
have  seen  on  their  own  ground  all  sorts  of 
women,  from  the  radiant  daughters  of  "all  the 
Howarda"  to  the  dnsky  North  Aawrtoan 
aonann.  Bat  audi  fat  wonen,  ai^  so  many 
fiit  wnnen,  I  Mver  saw  in  any  land  as  ^oee 
Leiaatine  ladies  tbere  aaaembled.  Talk  oi 
twrkiA  wOBUOi,  btiened  like  crammed  turkeys  I 
Ihe  hanns  boairt  nnch  flesh.  Yon  seeintheir 
frnw  preonota  many  plump  faces  and  rednur 
dant  busts  ill  oontained  by  the  loose  garment  that 
eovosthem;  many  stnrdv  legs  and  pndsey  hands. 
Bat  what  are  all  those  neside  the  vast  propor- 
tiotu  of  these  "  fat-flesbed"  fair  ones  F  While 
girla  are  yet  in  their  teens  the  doom  b^iins  to 
nil  on  thnn.  The  commence  meat  is  far  from 
(Ajeetkmable.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  well- 
roonded  arraa  smd  shoulders  that  yon  are 
"  tempted  to  jMt"  at  the  ao  often  lean  ages  of 
fifteen  and  aixteen.  These  are  almost  always 
aeeonniaaied  by,  iImd,  apair  of  kHig dark  almond 
ayea^  *'pnt  m  witk  a  dirty  finger,"  as  Lady 
Ko^aB  writes;  ijaa  that  alternately  flaah  and 
***'C"'T^  at  tbe  oiniar*a  oommaad,  mid  that  are 


shaded  by  thick  black  straight  brows,  not  un- 
freqaeatly  adopting  the  very  doubtful 

charm  of  married  Lrows, 

item,  dense  heapa  of  black  coarse  wavy  hair, 
that  lies  on  the  head  and  on  the  neck  in  the 
massive  way  you  see  depicted  in  old  Egyptian 
paintings ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  you 
see  6ne  complexions. 

So  far,  so  good;  except  that  tliese  damsels 
look  like  oomely  matrons,  or  "  fine  girls"  who 
have  flirted  through  some  ten  or  twelve  seasons, 
and  having  has  yet  not  found  any  of  the  first- 
class  matdies  efficiently  appreciatire  of  their 
charms,  are  becoming  ctmdescending,  nay,  even 
enoouragiiw,  to  the  second  class.  But  now  turn 
to  the  mothers.  We  have  inst  been  rather 
admiring  a  plump  short-necked  damael  with 
luight  eyes  and  roa  cheeks  and  dimpling  amile^ 
looking  like  a  ohenibim  proloi^.  Then 
is  her  mother  sitting  opposite— wcdE  on  thia 
[ncture  and  on  that— and  see  the  full-blown 
rose  whose  bod  we  have  just  been  contem- 
plating. 

She  can  hardly  be  fortr,  and  ber  smooth  face 
yet  bears  traces  of  consioerable  comeliness.  But 
the  bright  dark  ctcs  are  embedded  in  fat,  the 
nose  is  sunk  and  lost  in  fat,  the  smiling  moatb 
is  buried  in  fot.  Of  neck  there  is  no  symptom : 
the  head  rests  behind  on  a  Amap  of  &t ;  before, 
on  a  protuberance  like  the  crop  <^  a  pouter 
pigeon.  Her  anna !  Poor  aool  i  Yet  she  does 
not  seem  to  mind  it;  there  die  nts,  smiling 
ben%nly,  the  picture  of  serene  oontentmeut; 
and,  except  that  the  frequent  exeroiae  of  ber  ftu 
bmts  that  tiie  "too  soud  fleah**  doet  manifest 
a  diwoaitioii  to  "md^"  even  in  Uie  pleasant 
and  l)y  no  means  high  tmperature  U  the 
spacious  airy  and  not  over-crowded  rooma,  her 
condition  seems  in  no  wise  distreasfol  to  ber. 

I  walked  about  the  rooms.  There  was  no 
regulv  supper,  bat  fruits,  cakes,  ices,  and  other 
rwesbmenU,  abundantly  intnmingled  with 
flowers,  were  laid  out  in  one  of  them.  A  fisw  of 
the  men  wore  Eastern  oostome,  but  they  were 
qoite  the  exception.  Someof  UieyoangGreeka 
— ^who  showed  none  of  the  tendmoy  to  obc»ity 
so  strtmgly  developed  in  their  mothers  and 
aiatofs,  but  wn«  MiieraUy  apai^  ovaMaoed,  and 
olhre-oonplexionea,  ani  nad  hnda  of  comnaot 
Mad:  friazy  hair  like  the  women — seemea  to 
dance  rathur  well  and  to  bear  themselves  coc^ 
rectly.  Not  so  many  of  the  damsels.  I  saw 
some  convert  the  somt  monotonv  of  the  unin- 
teresting quadrille  into  a  very  jolly  game,  nearly 
approatming  to  a  nmtp.  How  they  skipped  and 
gt^led,  ud  enrunf;  bands  and  beckoned  and 
gambolled,  imtil  their  at  first  by  no  means  fresh 
toilettes  became  mere  ohil^ns,  and  the  flowers 
tumbled  out  of  their  hair,  it  boots  not  now  to 
tell.  Suffice  is  to  say,  tiiat  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Turveydrop,  with  a  few  hints  from  (bat  ao- 
compiiafiea  i^exion  of  firat  gaaUemau  in 
Earopa  (m  tiie  siUneot  of  DepovtauBt,  would 
have  neen  mnarkafaly  k  propos. 

Soon  after  tvebra  the  rooms  bona  to  thin  a 
little  and  we  kit  at  aboot  hdi-pait,  mwA. 
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anrased  with  the  erenin^s  entertainment : 
albeit  I  confess  to  a  anrfeit  of  the  monotonj 
of  hlack  hair,  Uack  eyes,  and  olive  tints, 
and  to  a  lonj^ng  for  the  soft  pearlj  whites, 
the  bright  or  delicate  rosea,  the  Uae  sweet 
cms,  and  the  fair  or  led-bnwn  tresses,  rarely 
seen  but  in  the  sister  iabuds  of  these  our 
northern  seas. 


THB  TBICK  OF  THB  TRAPEZE. 

Whbs  I  practised  as  a  boj  on  tbe  gymnastic 
"  Bwinging-oar,"  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  tra- 
pese ;  hat  under  that  fine  name  the  old  swing- 
ing-lutr  has  now  come  into  glory.  Well  it 
might,  if  tiiere  were  troUi  in  piotnre  posters. 
Surcdy,  m^liought^  I  have  much  yet  to  learn. 
Never  liad  I  b(»n  tauht  to  stiffen  myself  hori- 
soutally,  with  arms  suetched  to  their  utmost, 
finders  extended,  and  one  leg  straight,  with  the 
other  assuming  that  air  of  "  kicking  graceful- 
ness" so  much  deprecated  in  paintu^,  but  so 
generally  introduced  into  wooacuts.  Neither, 
when  I  throw  a  somersault,  am  I  in  the  habit 
of  projeotiDR  mv  chin,  forcing  my  occiput  be- 
tween my  snoulder-blades,  and  thrusting  my 
arms  forwuii  as  if  about  to  take  the  first  stroke 
in  swimming.  Yet,  if  artists  really  draw  from 
life,  as  certain  accessories  wonld  si^j^t  they  did, 
these  are  the  altitudes  assumed  by  Leotard  and 
his  foUowen,  and  all  niy  teadUngs  are  radically 
false.  Of  course  I  wait  to  see  for  myself,  and 
bad  the  satiBfaotion  of  flndugihat  oldiuhiraed 
Kymnastics  wm  not  superseded  after  all,  and 
Wat  the  strange  attitudes  of  the  performer  are 
perhaps  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  noa-gym- 
naatic  artist  to  resolve  the  rapid  and  ever-varying 
movements  of  the  trapezist.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  prctject  himself  horisontally 
through  the  ur  as  if  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a 
catapult.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
watch  a  performer  while  passing  along  the  series 
of  trapeses,  be  will  find  that  the  position  is  almost 
entirely  perpenc^oular,  and  that  when  he  is 
sweeping  through  the  air  between  the  trapeses, 
the  body  is  as  upright  as  when  he  stands  on  the 
dull  earth.  Neither  is  the  gymnast  foolish 
enough  to  stretch  out  his  arms  after  the  fashion 
of  engravings.  He  keeps  hu  arms  bent,  with 
hands  close  to  the  chest,  ready  to  dart  them 
out  and  pasp  at  the  approaching  trapeze. 
Ft>r  it  is  always  easier  to  fling  the  arm  for- 
ward  ttian  to  draw  it  back,  aod  whereas  too 
short  a  stroke  vill  merely  cause  the  performer 
to  oome  to  the  ground,  a  casualty  for  which 
he  is  always  prepared;  an  overshot  stroke  will 
assuredly  break  one  arm  if  not  both,  and  hurl 
the  unfortunate  gymnast  on  his  head  or  flat  on 
hia  back. 

There  ia  this  remarkable  feature  in  muscular, 
as  indeed  in  Uleraiy  and  all  other  gymnasties, 
that  the  inexpet^wed  pobUo  invariao^  mistakes 
tiie  important  pojuts,  faila  to  m>proiiate  the  really 
difficult  part  of  the  perfcmnanoe,  and  preserves 
all  its  uplanse  fnr  the  simplest  uid  easiest,  but 
the  most  showy  feats.  As  a  muscular  gymnast, 


I  spesk  feelingly,  for  I  have  often  exhibited 
be^  select  assemblies,  and  have  invariablj 
found  that  really  difficult  achievements  have 
been  ulently  passed  over,  while  easy  but  dash- 
ing feats,  such  as  throwiug  a  somersault  over 
a  horse,  or  dropping  from  a  trapeze  and  catching 
by  the  feet,  are  rewuded  with  loud  dieers.  So  it 
is  with  the  perfonnances  of  the  many  trapezists 
who  have  followed  in  the  track  of  Leotard,  the 
great  master  of  his  art.  It  is  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  pass  from  one  trapeze  to  another.  It 
requires  a  certain  ^h  and  courage,  but  not 
more  than  a  thorough  course  of  gymnastics  can 
impart  to  any  ordinary  pupil,  the  difficulty  beiug, 
of  course,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  distance 
between  the  tr^|>exe8.  Tlie  real  skill  lies  in  the 
absolute  exactness  of  balance,  in  the  seizug  of 
the  bar  at  the  precise  mcsneiU  when  the  weisht  of 
the  body  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, ana  in  the  perfect  line  in  which  the  body 
is  "  delivered"  between  the  ropes. 

It  is  not  euongh  merely  to  catch  the  bar. 
Any  one  can  do  that  who  dares.  The  first  ^at 
point  is  to  catch  it  so  as  to  preserve  the  onginol 
imp^us.  and  to  be  able  to  add  &esh  force  when 
required,  as  is  always  the  case  before  the 
trapezist  has  come  to  the  eud  of  his  swiug. 
The  necessity  for  sudi  a  power  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  if  a  leaden  mass  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  performer  were  fastened  to  the  rope,  and 
launched  from  the  elevated  perdi,  it  would  not 
return  to  the  point  whence  it  started,  owing  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air  (which  CbcIs  to  tbe  per- 
former like  being  whirieid  along  on  the  outside 
of  tea  express  ttain),  and  the  friction  of  the 
swivels  wnereon  the  ropes  are  auspe-nded.  The 
performer  must  therefore  have  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  inatnunent,  and  be  able  to  vive 
to  the  return  swing  an  additional  force  which 
will  serve  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  power 
through  resistance  of  the  air.  No  one  who  has 
not  personally  experienced  this  resistance  can 
form  the  least  idea  of  its  intensity,  of  the  fierce 
rush  of  air  as  of  a  tornado,  and  the  entire  de- 
privation of  breath  which  it  occasions  to  tliei 

In  tie  somewhat  school  where  I  learned 
my  Imsous.  tJw  arrangements  were  so  exactly 
balanced,  Uiat  the  loss  irf  a  pound's  wdght  of 
force,  or  the  slightest  deviation  Cnun  the  prceise 
line,  would  produce  inevitable  and  iguominious 
failure.  Aiter  we  had  practised  on  the  trapeze 
for  some  time,  and  were  tolerably  proficient  upon 
it,  we  were  shifted  to  the  nogle  rope,  with- 
out a  bar  for  the  hui6&,  or  even  a  knot  as 
a  restiuf-place.  This  rope  hung  from  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  was  long  enough 
to  reach  within  twenty  ioches  of  the  ground. 
We  ascended  a  perpendicular  ladder  at  one  end 
of  the  building,  had  the  rope  thrown  to  as, 
and  were  just  able  to  catch  tbe  extremity 
and  to  hold  it,  with  arms  stretched  to  their 
utmost.  The  feat  was,  to  launch  ourselves  from 
the  ladder,  awug  to  the  opposite  end  of  tho 
building,  turn  in  tbe  air,  swing  baek  a^ain,  and 
reassnme  oar  perch  on  the  ladder.  It  is  hardly 
poasiUe  to  tta^erale  the  difficulty  of  this 
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feat.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  rope,  and  the  very  limited 
space  which  intervened  between  its  extremity 
and  the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  gather  up 
the  body  by  the  mere  force  of  the  armf^  ex- 
actly in  the  spot  where  the  strain  is  most  ter- 
rible, to  allow  the  body  to  elongate  gradually  as 
it  passed  the  centre  of  the  swing,  to  turn  round 
in  the  air  when  at  the  end  of  the  sway,  there  to 
**  put  oa."  force  enoup^  to  return,  and  lastly  to 
pass  back  to  the  ladder,  the  process  of  gathering 
up  and  elongatiiig  the  body  liaring  to  be  again 
gone  througti.  The  force  of  the  strain  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  performer.  When  he 
has  come  to  either  end  of  the  swing,  there  is  a 
moment  when  be  is  saspended  motionless  in  air, 
the  body  being  balanced  between  the  two  forces. 
It  is  just  that  moment  which  ia  chosen  for  shift- 
ing from  one  side  of  tlie  trapeze  to  the  other,  for 
tnniiDg  in  the  air,  or  perrorming  similar  feats. : 
Should  the  performer  looeen  bis  hoM  at  that  in- 
etant,  he  would  fall  to  the  ground  like  a  stone. 
As  the  body  swings  towards  me  centre,  the  strain 
is  gradoaHy  incrnsed  until  it  reaches  the  climax, 
jost  under  the  spot  where  the  ropes  are  sas- 
pended, appearing  to  a  novice  as  if  it  would 
tear  his  arms  out  of  their  sockets.  It  may  be 
imogined,  therefore,  what  must  have  been  the 
difficulty  with  the  single  rope,  with  which  tliere 
was  never  more  than  an  inch  to  spare,  and  where 
the  relaxation  of  that  single  incli  was  sure  to 
produce  disastrous  results.  I  have  seen  aspir- 
ing uovices,  whose  amlation^  has  overleaped 
their  prudence  attempt  the  single  rope  before 
tliey  had  snhjeeted  tbo  muscles  of  toe  arms 
md  Imns  to  sufficient  trainmg,  and  so  make  of 
themselves  a  most  pitiable  example,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  thongfatless.  It  ia  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  perform  the  feat,  to  feel  the  fierce 
htxary  of  the  sweep  through  the  air,  and  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  of  difficulties  overcome.  But 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  give  wa^  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  swing,  to  be  ground  tj^omioiously  along 
the  earth  for  several  yards  in  a  series  of  spiru 
evolutions,  impossible  to  be  checked^  but  caus- 
ing an  excruciating  rasp  to  the  skin,  and  grind- 
ing to  bits  that  portion  of  the  dress  which 
lu|^>ens  to  be  lowest.  Neither  is  the  slow 
punful  walk  homeward  i^;reeable,  nor  is  it 
very  pleasant  to  be  debarred  at  all  timea,  and 
in  all  companies  the  nainnd  nse  of  a  diair, 
and  to  be  forced  to  rest  in  strange  and  un- 
gainly attitudes,  until  the  superfioiBl  but  very 
painHiI  injuries  are  healed. 

A  second  important  element  in  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  trapeze  is,  that  the  weigl  it  shaU 
be  thrown  precisely  on  the  centre.  If  the  hands 
should  grasp  the  bar  on  one  side,  or  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  should  be  thrown  to  the  right 
or  left,  even  by  a  single  pound,  the  resolt  is  to 
force  the  trapeze  out  of  the  due  line,  ami  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  perfbrmanee.  A 
ode  weight  on  a  trape^  is  every  whit  as  power- 
fnl  as  a  siding  on  a  billiard-ball,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  masttt  of  the  art  to  awing  round 
an  obstacle  [daoeddincdy  in  his  path,  or  even  to 
•tecr  hia      between  two  ol^ecta  tliat  are  (uily 


iust  sufficiently  apart  to  permit  the  bar  to  pass 
between  them. 

Tlie  third  element  of  success  is  the  exact 
timing  of  the  swing,  so  that  the  bar  shall  bo 
caught  just  as  it  poises  itself  for  the  return.  Of 
course,  if  the  performer  should  be  too  late,  be 
is  forced  either  to  wait  for  another  swing,  or  to 
throw  a  somersault,  come  to  the  ground,  aiul 
start  afresh.  But  should  he  be  too  hasty  and 
meet  the  bar  as  it  swings  towards  him,  the  two 
opposing  forces  neutrause  each  other,  a  sharp 
stunning  jerk  ensues,  and  the  performer  eitiier 
loses  bis  hold  and  foils  to  the  ground,  or  finds 
himself  checked  in  mid-career,  all  out  of  time, 
and  his  arms  strained  as  if  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  treatment  on  the  rack. 

There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  passing  from 
the  first  trapeze  to  the  second ;  the  real  difflcultr 
lies  in  the  passage  from  the  second  to  the  thini, 
and  from  the  third  to  the  fourth,  because  in  order 
to  achieve  that  feat  it  is  needful  that  the  timins 
should  be  accurate  as  that  of  a  chronometer,  aim 
the  weight  thrown  precisely  in  the  proper  place. 
I  know  few  disappointments  which  sting  so 
sharply  at  the  time  as  "  missing  the  tip"  at  this 
exercise.  You  are  in  full  sway,  feeling  every- 
thing go  like  clockwork,  your  trapezes  are  swing- 
ing to  perfection,  you  get  careless  of  your  stroke, 
you  catch  your  bar  just  a  trifle  on  one  side, 
and  away  you  go  out  of  the  line  iu  a  horridly 
ignominious  manner,  having  suffered  a  defeat 
that  cannot  by  anv  dexterity  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  victorv.  You  cannot  conceal  your  mis- 
fortune by  throwing  a  somersault  and  looking 
93  if  yon  meant  it,  because  you  are  awinging 
diagtmally,  and  a  diagomd  somersault  is  apt  to 
produce  very  unpleasant  sensations  about  the 
Lips,  besi^  the  great  probability  of  flii^;ing  the 
unhappy  performer  on  his  back.  Yon  cannot 
make  a  duh  at  the  next  trapeze,  because  your 
little  circuit  has  lost  the  time,  and  you  would 
be  too  late.  So  there  you  swing  between  heaven 
and  earth,  a  misery  to  yourself,  and  an  object  of 
derision  to  the  spectators.  We  have  certainly 
seen  Leotard  commit  this  error,  and  force  him- 
self again  into  the  line  before  reaching  tbe  next 
trapeze,  but  the  skill  and  strength  required  to 
do  so  are  of  such  a  nature  that  none  but  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  would  dare  to  at- 
tempt so  haiardoni  a  feat.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  error  <mlT  tends  to  perpetuate  itself.  Jvst 
as  a  rifie4)aU  that  muses  a  target  by  a  &v 
inches  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  will  uita 
it  by  many  yards  ten  times  that  distanoe,  so 
an  error  o*f  a  foot  at  tbe  first  tn^MSe  will  iit 
crease  to  a  yard  at  the  second. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  second  mistake,  namely,  an 
error  in  point  of  time,  is  equally  disagreeable. 
You  meet  the  second  trapeze  too  soon,  and  the 
fault  instantly  makes  itself  felt  by  the  blow  of 
the  bar  against  the  hands,  and  the  succeeding 
jerk,  whi(^  seems  to  dislocate  half  the  joints  in 
the  body.  Your  feet  get  in  advance  of  your 
hands ;  yon  make  a  frantic  effort  to  recover  the 
lost  force;  yon  cateb  the  next  bar;  yon  readi 
the  little  perch  from  whidbi  yon  started,  and  you 
,  flatter  yourself  that  jon  have  higt  managed  to 
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amoothe  orer  the  difficultr.  Yain  hope.  No 
sooner  have  your  feet  touched  the  perch,  and  jou 

SVe  the  tittle  sway  that  brings  you  upright^ 
an  yoa  gently  tip  over  forward,  and  away  you 
go  again,  on  a  palpably  bootless  emmd.  There 
IS  no  help  for  if,  and  the  only  plan  is  then  to 
accept  tae  position  like  a  man,  come  to  the 
ground,  remount  the  percb,  and  start  afresh. 

It  is  a  glorious  exercise,  this  trapeze.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  gymnastics  for  utscination  or 
asefulness.  The  mystery  seizes  its  votaries  heart 
and  soul  and  enlists  them  for  ever  in  its  service, 
from  which  no  deserters  ever  abscond,  against 
which  no  traitors  ever  turn.  I  know  of  ' few 
sensations  more  sonlnBturing  than  the  ezoltant 
feeling  of  freedom  which  pulses  throt^h  the 
frame  as  one  sweeps  through  the  air  and  hears 
the  wind  rush  by.  Then,  to  bud  oneself  through 
space,  to  feel  perfectly  safie  whether  suspended 
by  the  hands  or  legs,  whether  swin^g  at  full 
length,  or  gathered  up  into  an  undistingnishable 
bundle  of  arms  and  l^a,  is  a  sensation  that  is 
worth  feeling.  Accomplished  swimmers  partake 
of  asimilar  leeling  of  elation,  when  tossing  upon 
the  lofty  waves.  Wing  coolly  as  the  rolling  billows 
raise  their  recumoent  bodies  aloft  or  lower  them 
gently  into  the  watery  valleys,  where  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  water  aronnd  and  sky  above,  and 
yet  enjoyine  the  sense  that  they  are  in  packet 
safety,  and  that  they  are  misters  of  tlie  element. 

I  have  tried  almost  every  gymnsstio  appara- 
tns,  including  the  dack  and  tight  ropes,  now 
euphuistically  called  by  French  titles,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  the  trapeze  is  supu'ior  to  them  all 
for  the  many  merits  which  it  combines.  It 
develops  exactly  the  very  mosoles  in  which  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  de&cien^  namely,  those  of  the 
chest  and  loins,  and  imparts  a  strength  that  can 
be  <^tfuned  in  no  c^er  manner.  Let  a  man. 
no  matter  how  powerful  his  muscular  system, 
be  put  on  a  trapeze  for  the  first  time,  and  set  olT 
swmging,  or  even  allowed  to  hang  motionless, 
and  then  told  to  bring  his  feet  over  the  bar,  he  will 
find  the  apparently  simple  task  as  practically 
impossible  as  jumping  over  the  mom.  He  will 
kidc  and  pla^  aWt  like  a  drowning  man,  will 
get  very  red  in  the  face,  and  make  hiiuelf  an  al- 
together ridiculous  object :  every  plunge  will 
only  Bwve  to  exhaost  lus  failing  powers,  and  m 
a  very  short  time  he  will  be  unoed  to  loosen 
his  hold. 

Now,  there  are  continually  oases  where  the 
simple  ability  to  raise  the  feet  to  the  level  of 
the  bands,  or  to  hang  by  tlie  finger-tips,  will  save 
a  nuuk's  life,  and  possibly  thrtMigh  hmi  the  lives 
of  many  others.  In  modem  houses  the  stair- 
cases are  mere  fire4raps,  and  are  built  as  if 
for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  the  flames 
through  the  bouse  in  the  quickest  way,  and 
effectnaUy  debarring  the  inmates  from  thar 
wdinaiy  node  of  cacqw.  ICoat  men,  on  findine 
thdr  ^ress  hj  the  staba  ent  off  by  a  body  oT 
rushing  flame,  woohl  (diber  laim  out  of  viiMow 
and  fracture  their  limbs,  or  peruh  miserably  in 
the  smoke.  But  a  gymnast  will  instinctively 
put  his  head  out  of  window,  and  with  a  glance 
take  in  the  surroauding  oonditiona.  Should 


there  be  time,  he  will  quietly  lower  lumself  by  a 
rope  extemporised  from  sheets  and  blankets; 
should  there  be  a  waterspout  within  reach,  he 
will  descend  as  easily  as  down  a  ladder;  or 
should  there  be  a  parapet  above,  he  will  seize  it 
with  his  hands,  draw  his  feet  over,  aud  escape 
to  another  house,  or  at  all  events  to  the  side  of 
the  house  which  is  yet  free  from  the  flames. 
Or  he  can  pass  along  a  ledge  only  an  inch,  in 
depth,  by  aaifting  his  hands,  and  so  transfer 
himself  to  a  friendly  spout,  or  traverse  the  wall 
until  he  finds  a  suitable  place  on  which  to  drop. 
Failing  even  such  sliclit  advantages  as  these  Ee 
can  suspend  himself  oy  his  hands  for  an  almost 
unlimited  praiod ;  for  the  power  of  grasp  that 
enables  liim  to  cling  to  the  swift-moving  trapeze 
through  its  wide  swing  renders  the  suspension 
of  the  body  a  very  simple  fe^ ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  he  can  find  a  resting-place  for  a  foo^ 
his  position  will  be  quite  easy,  even  though  his 
feet  should  be  higher  than  his  head.  A  trapezist 
is  perfectly  indiflerent  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  his  head  and  feet,  having  been  accustomed  to 
swing  by  his  legs,  insteps,  or  even  by  a  sing^ 
leg  hitcned  over  Uie  bar.  He  never  becomes 
giddy  at  a  height,  or  at  a  sudden  reversaUof 
attitude,  and  is  h^^>pily  ignorant  of  the  incon- 
venieoce  caused  by  tlie  blood  rushing  to  the 
liead. 

For  instruction,  the  trapeze  is  mvivalled,  as 
it  foraes  the  piq>il  to  apply  hb  powers  in  a 
proper  direction.  If,  for  example,  he  is  being 
tauflit  to  develop  bis  chest  by  graspins  the  bar 
and  lifting  himself  until  his  chin  is  above  his 
hands,  he  cannot  efl'ect  the  feat  by  a  jerk  or  a 
swings  as  on  a  fixed  bar,  for  unless  the  force  be 
exactly  perpendicular,  the  tr^Kze  swings  away 
and  halks  the  irregukr  attempt.  If,  again,  the 
loins  and  abdomii^  muscles — pitifuUy  vBti. 
in  most  Englishmen — are  to  be  strengthened, 
the  pupil  cannot  injure  himself  by  vain  plunges 
with  his  legs,  for  no  sooner  does  he  push  uie 
feet  forward  than  he  sets  the  trapeze  on  into  a 
circular  kind  of  swings  and  down  ooBie  lus  fe^ 
to  tlie  groniKL 

WhraoDce  the  conraeitfinBtnution  has  been 
completed,  and  tiie  gymnast  feeb  himself  fairly 
at  home  on  his  bar,  ne  may  be  assured  that  he 
has  attained  a  skill  for  which  he  will  ever  feel 
grateful,  and  the  benefit  of  which  he  will  never 
lose.  Even  after  long  disose,  and  in  spite  oS 
the  natural  stifiness  brought  on  by  increasing 
years  and  a  sedei^ary  life,  the  power  remains, 
though  its  exercise  is  not  so  easy  as  in  the  oldoi 
times,  and  a  swing  on  the  bar  produces  un- 
pleaswt  stiffness  the  next  morning.  I,  who 
write,  have  learned  this  fact  from  practical  ex- 
perience, for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  I 
was  debarred  from  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
never  even  saw  a  trapese,  except  at  a  circus. 
Yet,  upon  returning  into  ooontiy  lifc^  I  hong  an 
extemporised  trapeze  on  Uie  bnnch  of  a  tre^ 
aud  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  oonld  twist 
about  the  bmr  as  in  the  days  of  yor^  thooj^ 
witl)  a  little  more  expenditure  of  labour,  and 
could  swing  by  a  sinsle  leg  with  perfect  coufi- 
denoe,  and  fling  mysuf  to  the jnotmd  by  a  back- 
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ward  someraaalt  with  ease  and  certainty.  Of 
course  I  moat  not  be  understood  to  implj'  tliat 
ordinary  pupils  slionld  be  iaaght  to  perform  tlie 
daring  and  aifficnU  feata  whiai  are  acbiered  by 
proCe^mal  aen^i^  whose  wliole  lives  are  d&- 
Toted  to  moaciilar  developineitt.  Bat  a  good 
pteady  vorkiitg  miod  reqmrea  a  healthy  body  for 
its  lodgroeiU,  and  the  intellect  is  not  only  more 
»durittg,  but  is  keener  and  briehter  when  the 
body  is  in  thoroogji  health :  a  blessing  which 
now  ■eldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  work 
is  of  the  brain  nnduly  more  than  of  the  hands. 
The  present  writer  owes  all  his  health  to  the 
course  of  gymnastics  through  whioh  he  passed, 
and  which,  after  he  bad  broken  down  from  seden- 
tary mental  exertion  and  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
annnal  fever,  gave  bim  back  his  bocly  and  mbd 
strong  to  bear  the  freest  use. 

OXTR  LAST  ATTEMPT. 

BX  A  QABIEUJDniO. 
T.  CATANIA. 

I  SCABCXLT  ever  passed  as  bnsy  a  day  as  on 
that  Satorday  at  Catania.  I  was  appointed 
ordeHy  to  the  General,  but  I  found  myself  at 
^ery  one's  Uddingl  Whenerer  I  carried  a 
message,  be  it  to  Corte,  Nnllo,  Bidesohini,  or 
•B^  otiher,  thej  were  sure  to  send  me  on  some 
pirate  mission  of  their  own.  It  was  always 
the  same  story.  "I'm  not  qoite  ready  to  reply 
to  this;  but,  meanwhile,  do  me  the  &70ur  to 
look  up  the  oomaaiMary  about  those  shoes,  or 
that  hay,  or  Uiose  red  shirts;  and  if  you  should  see 
any  v^etablu,  or  good  froit,  or  any  fresh  fish, 
Modtaem  uphaer  "Ordinansa!  remember  we 
kwe  no  wiw^  no  straw,  no  croaB-beltB,  no  per- 
csnasicm-eaps !"  such  were  the  remiuiders  ad- 
dressed to  me  firom  all  sides,  and  in  a  way 
that  showed  a  very  conaidert^e  laxity  of  all 
QKaoisatum,  and  a  [oofoand  confidence  in  my 
in&araice.  If  I  was  worried  and  jaded,  and  om- 
worked  to  a  state  little  short  of  exhaustion,  I 
was,  let  me  own  it,  wanned  by  the  nature  of  my 
employment  into  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm.  I 
&lt  myself  in  a  great  enterprise.  It  was  a  great 
■take  we  played  for.  Our  adrersaries  were 
great  and  poweifiil— Popes  and  Emperors !  The 
mau  under  whom  I  immediately  served,  was 
lunaelf  one  of  the  greateat  of  his  age.  A  hero, 
wba  mmained  «  hao^  even  to  titxtta  who  came 
into  hk  iiitinwij  and  saw  him  nearly  and  fre- 
cpmtljr.  If  I  continnally  came  in  npoa  Hvely 
mseoauona  and  dilutes  as  to  how  far  the  King^ 
gorenunent  waa  really  with  us,  whether  we  were 
to  han  ilwaMW  measoremetedoattous,  as  on 
the  former  expedition — ignored  at  firet,  then 
oouuTed  at,  then  recognised  and  abetted,  or  to 
be  distincUy  disavowed— I  never  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  these  alimentations.  My 
Cuth  was  entirely  in  Garitwldi;  be  had  done 
scores  of  things  which  none  but  himself  had 
ererdreamtof;  achieved  successes  which  all  the 
wise  ones  declared  impossibilities,  and  why 
dwuJd  he  fail  nowF  «Was  the  Pope,  with  his 
iBercemriea,  stronger  than  the  King  of  Naples, 
with  Itii  MBt  nahi»  annj?  Was  the  public 
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opinion  of  Europe  more  favourable  to  the  dark 
doings  of  tlie  Vatican  than  to  the  crimes  of 
CasertaP  A  few  such  unanswerable  queries 
smothered  all  my  misgivings,  and  there  was  not 
in  the  whde  £»oe  a  more  trusting,  believing 
Garibaldiau  tlian  I  was  t 

One  unhappy  incident  threw  a  f^oom  over  this 
day.  It  was  the  dismissal  from  our  service  (tf. 
a  yonng  of&cer  called  Grazziani,  a  IWan,  I 
believe;  he  had  daisd  to  speak  disparaguigty  of 
our  means  of  atta^,  and  uie  constttutuHt  of  our 
force,  and  of  the  cwtainty  that  the  government 
would  disavow  us.  Being  questioned  as  to  all  this, 
he  declared  that  he  had  so  spoken ;  and  he  believed, 
beaideSfthat  more  than  half  of  those  who  followed 
us  had  been  duped  and  deceived.  It  was  ru- 
moured tiiat  Corte  ordered  him  to  be  shot ;  bat 
that  Ghiribaldi,  hearing  of  the  affair  in  tim^ 
simp)]]  said :  "  These  (pinions  will  do  him  some 
good  in  Turin.  Let  him  go  back  and  repeat 
them  tojRatunI"  andwUhthis  milder  aentence 
be  was  sent  adrift. 

I  had  not  any  suspicion  at  the  time,  thou^ 
I  liave  learned  since,  the  UXal.  effects  produced 
by  this  first  inkling  of  distrust.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  increased  the  confidence  I  felt 
in  Garibaldi,  save  the  mood  in  wliich  he  treated 
this  event.  It  was  so  high-hearted,  so  generous^ 
and  so  noble.  As  he  said  himself:  "In  a 
regular  armv,  the  crimes  against  discipline  must 
be  heavily  aealt  with ;  bu^  in  a  force  like  ours, 
new  to  restraint,  unused  to  repression,  patriotism 
must  he  the  provwt-marshai,  and  good  fellow- 
ship the  bond  of  obedienoe." 

It  was  nine  o'dodc  oS  tha  evening  before  I 
got  time  to  eat  my  dinner,  and  even  that  meal 
I  despatched  on  the  steps  oi  the  "  UunioipaUW," 
where  the  General  lodged,  by  the  light  of  a 
paper  lantern,  and  with  aolasp-knife  for  all  table 
equutage.  A  staff  officer  brou^t  me  a  flask  of 
excdlesA  wine  and  half  a  dosen  ogan,  and  I 
never  enjoyed  myself  more. 

While  I  was  deliberating  with  myself  whe- 
ther I'd  repair  to  the  little  caf6  on  the  op- 
posite of  the  piasao,  or  send  over  to  have  my 
cup  of  "  Moka  brought  to  me,  I  fdl  fast  asleep 
where  I  was,  my  head  resting  on  the  rude  cornice 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  lions  in  marble.  I 
was  awakened  by  what  I  thought  to  bo  a  violent 
kick,  but  soon  found  that  a  heavy  man  had 
{dipped  over  me  in  the  dark,  and  tolled  head- 
long down  the  flwht  of  stone  steps  into  the 
piazza.  It  was  turte,  who  had  just  left  the 
General,  to  ascertun  what  was  doing  in  the 
bay.  I  picked  him  up,  and  gave  him  my  arm  to 
help  him  along,  for  he  was  bruised  by  his  fall,  and 
limped  badly.  On  learning  who  I  was  he  grew 
very  friendly,  and  assured  me  that  if  Garibaldi 
had  rightly  heard  my  name,  he  would  take  care 
to  place  me  in  a  more  beccHuing  position.  "Kot 
tha^  he  likes  mento  jump  into  promotion,"  added 
he,  "  on  any  grooms  of  rank  or  fortune,  still 
less  of  family  mfluuioe.  He  never  made  Uenotti 
anything  but  his  orderly  all  through  the  Lombard 
campaign.  It  was  the  war  minister  made  him 
an  officer,  lon'll  Iwve  to  win  your  apnn^  but 
>ou*U  be  sure  <^  them  what  you  have  won  them." 
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ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND. 


CCondaeted  by 


He  then  asked  if  I  knew  how  to  row,  and  waa 
delighted  to  find  I  was  a  ffood  boatman.  "Let 
OS  find  a  skiff,  if  we  can,  said  he,  "and  leam 
what  is  goins;  on  in  the  bay,  for  they  have  got  a 
stor;  that  Tolosano,  the  late  prefect,  has  emis- 
saries in  the  town  with  whom  he  oorrespondsj 
and  has  eren  a  plan  on  foot  to  capture  the 
Genenl,  and  canr  him  on  board  the  Dnke  of 
Genoa." 

I  waa  not  long  m  Becuriiw  a  rather  leak; 
little  boat,  with  a  pair  of  rude  oars,  in  which 
we  at  once  put  to  aea.  The  night  was  dark  as 
pitch,  the  Clouds  lying  very  low,  and  the  air  per- 
fectly still.  "  Make  a  stretcb  out,"  said  he, "  past 
that  point,  and  perhaps  wo  shall  see  the  frigates." 
la  about  half  an  hour's  rowing,  I  ronnoed  tlie 
headhind,  and  saw,  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  a  green  light  on  the  poop,  and  a  bright 
light  in  the  ri^ng,  of  a  vessel  I  guessed  to  be 
the  Duke.  As  I  ceased  rowing,!  could  hear 
the  low  growl  of  steam  from  a  fire  heavily  banked, 
and  could  perceive  that  they  held  themselves  in 
readhieas  to  more  at  a  moment's  notice. 

**It  is  as  I  told  you,"  whispered  Corte; 
"they  hope  to  kidnap  Garibaldi  to>ni{^ti  and 
carry  nim  off  a  prisonn  to  Genoa  in  the  morning. 
I  know  Girod,  the  captmn,  well,  and  he  is  just 
the  man  to  feel  faeart-bK^en  at  being  sent  on 
such  a  service." 

"  But  that  would  mean  that  ther  mtended  to 
swamp  the  whole  expedition !"  said  I,  in  innocent 
surprise. 

"They  are  capable  of  that,  and  worse,**  was 
his  dry  answer.  "  Do  you  think,"  continued  he, 
"  we  could  creep  a  little  closer,  and  hear  if  there 
were  anything  like  preparations  going  on  ?" 

I  atretched  out,  with  a  long  silent  stroke,  and, 
in  some  tenor  twelve  minuto,  we  had  the  great 
hull  of  the  frigate  and  her  towering  spars,  as  if 
actually  leaning  over  us,  AU  was  perfectly 
quiet  on  board.  I  could  hear  the  step  of  the 
ofBcer  on  watch*  and  the  heavier  tramp  of  the 
sentinel  near  the  gangway,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

"  If  the  Greneral  were  here  now,"  whispered 
Corte,  "  he'd  go  back  for  a  party  and  board  ner." 

I  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  suddenly  a  deep 
voice  shouted  out  from  the  poop  deck,  "  Who 
goes  there  P" 

"Friends !"  replied  I,  at  once. 

"Alarga!  Keep  off!"  cried  he,  sternly,  thus 
showing  tliat  my  friendly  assurances  were  not 
aatiaranorT;  and,  thus  warned,  I  swept  the  head 
<tf  the  skiff  round,  and  made  haste  back  to 
shore. 

My  companion  never  uttered  a  word  aa  we 
went,  and  only  gave  me  a  simple  "  Oood-by,"  as 
be  toudied  tiie  land  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

I  believe  I  began  to  suspect  that  we  were  not 
such  good  friends  with  the  present  ministry  as 
the  rarmer  expedition  had  been  with  Count 
Cavour,  but,  after  all,  the  same  thing  which  won 
Cavour  to  our  side  would  win  Ratazzi.  Cavour 
was  with  us  because  we  succeeded,  so  would 
Ratam  also.  As  to  capturing  Garibaldi,  the 
man  who  effected  such  an  exploit  would  be  dis- 


gnu:ed  and  execrated,  and  the  very  soverument 
who  had  perhaps  instigated  it  would  never  pro- 
tect the  Mse  tool  who  did  it. 

I  lulled  myself  to  rest  with  a  number  of  wise 
thouglits  of  this  kind,  and  at  last  lay  down  in  the 
bottom  of  tha  boat,  and  alrot  till  day  bn^e. 

Two  )a^  mercantile  ateamen  had  come  in 
during  the  nigbt,  the  one  a  French  mail-boat, 
the  Abattucd,  the  oth^  a  smallertrading  vessel, 
the  Dispaccio.  To  my  surprise,  as  I  awoke,  the 
boats  01  both  these  were  now  on  shore  with  a 
strong  guard  of  our  red-shirtcd  fellows  over  them. 
There  was,  however,  such  a  crowd  and  such  a 
noise  of  people  talking  at  the  landing-place,  that 
I  could  leam  nothing  of  what  waa  goins  on,  and 
so  I  went  up  into  the  town,  and  to  the  head- 
quarters in  the  piazza. 

"  It's  all  rignt,"  said  a  young  officer,  whose 
name  I  did  not  know,  but  who  lud  fetched  me 
the  wine  the  day  before.  "  Batazsi  has  given 
in;  Cialdini  will  be  balked  this  time.  Here  are 
the  vessels  to  carry  us  across  to  Calabria,  and 
the  Mgates  have  put  out  to  sea,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  mt^utus." 

"Is  this  realfy  true?"  asked  I.  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  If  you  only  go  up  to  the  lighthouse  you'll 
see  it  for  yourselL  Tliat  is,  if  the  smoke  of  the 
Duke  has  not  already  vanished  from  view.  Se^ 
they  have  heard  the  news  already;  see  how  the 
poor  fellows  are  delighted." 

And  now,  through  every  street  uid  lane  tliat 
opened  into  the  piazza  came  flocking  hundreds 
of  red-shirted  fellows  in  wildest  confusion,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  cries  of  "  Viva  Garil»ldi !" 
"Viva  il  prode  Generale!"  In  an  instant  the 
piazza  was  so  full  that  the  immense  mass  could 
only  heave  and  quake  tike  one  great  monster, 
wIiHe  the  shoata  grew  louder,  and  fuller,  and 
hoarser,  milled  with  yelb  of  "  Fnori  il  Gene- 
rale!  Fuon  Garibaldi!"  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  wit^  occasional  outbursts  of  laughter 
at  the  disappointments  that  ensued  on  a  window 
being  opened,  and  some  face— not  Garibaldi's — 
being  presented  to  public  gaae.  At  last,  when 
expectancy  was  almost  becoming  irritation,  the 
window  over  the  central  balcony  was  flung  wide 
open,  and  Garibaldi  came  out.  He  looked  heated, 
agitated,  and  I  fancied  half  angry.  He  raised 
his  hand  for  aileace,  and  not  a  word  was  uttered ; 
the  great  assembly  seemed  actually  spell-bound. 

"  A  Roma !  Amici  mei,  a  Soma!  cried  he. 
"Viva  YittorioEmmanuelel  VivaflKel" 

A  perfect  yell  of  "  A  Bona !"  followed  this, 
but  1  could  not  hear  one  cry  of  **  Viva  il  Be  1" 

I  do  not  ranember  after  this  ever  hearing  the 
ei7  of  **  Tin  il  Be !"  being  raised  amongst  us, 

TI.  THB  TOTAGX  AC&OSS  IHB  STUIT. 

I  HAVE  little  to  say  of  the  voyage,  for  I  was 
not  far  removed  from  a  state  of  asphyxia  tlie 
whole  time  it  occupied.  I  was  on  board  the 
smaller  vessel,  the  Dispaccio,  on  which  was 
Garibaldi ;  he  could  not  bring  himself,  I  was 
told,  to  sail  under  the  flag  of  France.  We 
were  eight  hundred  of  ua  crammed  into  a  space 
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not  realW  aufficient  for  five  faandred.  Many 
had  clambered  m  the  rtfwing,  or  sat  out  on  tlie 
bowsprit,  and  wnen  an  cnBoer  fainted  from  the 
exeesaive  Iieatf  and  ihowed  fev  aisns  of  n- 
corery.  the  Genenl  had  hint  pUoed  in  a  boat 
and  hoisted  up  between  the  masts— a  measore 
which.  I  believe,  saved  his  life. 

I  suffered  terribly,  for  I  was  close  to  the 
stetm-staek,  and  so  overcome  by  heat  and  snffo- 
cation,  that  all  passed  before  me  like  a  dreadful 
Btghtmare.  The  noise  and  tnmnlt  were  deafen- 
ing. Garibaldi  did  his  utmost  to  enftnve  silence. 
He  declared  that  if  by  our  uproar  we  attracted 
the  attention  of  AJbini's  squadron  and  were 

fiuraued,  the  whole  expedition  might  be  fnis- 
ratcd  and  destroyed.  It  was  no  use ;  ibe  Fic- 
ciotti  were  beyond  all  eontrol  of  tbemselTea  at 
others. 

I  know  I  was  far  from  bong  dear-heacled,  or 
that  mj  faculties  wen  in  a  state  to  form  a 
calm  oromreet  jndgment,  bat  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  fin:  no  human  omaidenition,  for  no  bribe 
amUtion  could  offer  me,  would  I  consent  to  be 
the  diief  of  such  a  horde.  As  I  clunbered 
upon  a  bulwark  to  get  a  moment's  fresh  air,  I 
wai  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  ill  humour  I  had 
given  way  to,  as  I  saw  the  helmsman  at  the 
wheel  calmly  smoking  his  cdgar  with  a  cheerful 
counteiiaoce.  It  was  General  Garibaldi  him- 
self who  was  steering,  and  followiu^  the  track 
of  the  Abattncci,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
<rfns. 

We  dropped  anchor  in  a  little  bay  under 
Uelito,  where  the  Abattncci  was  tying  when 
we  came  np.  The  first  boat  that  went  on  shore 
omttaiued  MsmAtit  GuasUUa,  and  two  or  three 
0f  the  staff.  Tbey  found  a  snitiMe  lauding- 
nlaoe  at  once ;  no  very  difficult  matter,  for  we 
bad  no  heavy  ordnance,  nor,  indeed,  kuds  of 
any  kind.  The  boats  which  carried  the  men 
carried  their  ba^^ge,  and  the  most  unwieldy 
article  of  transport  I  remember  was  an  old 
Bonth  American  saddle  of  Garibiddi's,  which 
required  two  stout  fellows  to  bring  up  from  the 
boat. 

Thm  was  a  hearty  lauf^  when  some  one 
asked  where  was  the  military  chest,  but  none  of 
us  liked  to  confess  that  we  thought  the  joke  an 
ugly  one,  and  even  those  who  liked  it  least  took 
their  share  in  the  merriment.  Some  one,  I 
forget  who  it  wa^  confided  to  me  a  smalicarpet> 
baswith  the  G«ieral*a  name  on  it,  two  beivj 
btMlei»  and  a  eopper  kettle.  I  was  given  to . 
ttoderstand  that  uiey  were  Garibaldi's  own  pro- 
perty, and  I  did  not  disdain  to  take  care  of 
^em,  the  more  as  I  saw  the  General  himself 
tuling  up  the  hill  in  front  of  me  with  a  rather 
heavv  bundle  slung  over  his  sword  on  his 
dionlder,  and  his  grey  overcoat  carried  in  a  strap 
with  the  other  lumd. 

As  we  strugjjied  in  a  long  line  op  the  cliffs, 
halting  at  momenta  to  take  oreath,  or  turning 
to  have  a  look  at  the  scene  beneath,  I  came 
dose  up  to  Garibaldi  on  a  little  platform  of 
ground  which  overlooked  the  sea  lor  an  im- 
mense extent.  He  was  gacii^  over  tlie  broad 
expanse  <tf  tranquil  blue  sea>  and  looking  at  a 


ship  which,  some  six  miles  away,  was  heading 
to  the  sooth  under  easy  steam.  She  dipped  her 
ensign  as  we  looked,  and  Garibaldi,  calling  out 
**That  was  for  me/"  added,  "Viva  I'lnghU- 
terra!"— Eiwland  for  evei^— and  now  we  couU 
plainly  see  the  broad  stripes  of  the  British  flag 
as  t\m  floated  out  to  the  breese;  and  we 
cheered  again  and  again*  in  the  hope  they  mig^t 
hear  us. 

A  sailor  near  me  somewhat  damped  the 
ardour  of  my  deligbt  by  whispering  that  the 
ship  must  have  been  returning  some  salute  of 
another  vessel,  for  it  was  impossible  sUe  could 
have  seen  us,  or  known  what  we  were. 

I  was  told  that  evening  that  I  was  to  accom- 
pany Menotti's  bri^e;  with  which,  untU  a 
ruancj  occurred  on  the  staff,  I  was  to  serve, 
but  thu  I  mi^ht  reasonably  expect  to  be  made 
an  officer  within  the  month.  I  was  not  at  all 
implant ;  if  I  had  less  of  influence,  I  bad  fewer 
nmonaibilitiee. 

We  were  scarcely  on  the  heights  ot  Melito 
when  scouts  were  sent  out  on  all  sides  to 
apprise  the  country  people  of  onr  presence,  and 
let  them  know  of  a  good  market  for  their  pro- 
dace. 

We  were  ratlier  a  sorry  set  to  look  at — our 
clothes  ragged,  our  equipment  scanty,  our 
cheeks  the  very  reverse  of  plump  or  rosy ;  and 
with  all  this,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  merrier  or 
jollier  party  than  we  presented  on  that  85th  of 
August,  as  we  sat  down  on  the  crest  of  a  liill 
over  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  make  our  first 
breakfast  in  Catabna. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  scouts 
retained,  bnt  we  were  so  mudi  oocniued  in  the 
interval  deaning  arms  and  aeoontremoita, 
filling  np  the  Tarious  nils — for  we  had  left 
i^KRii  twelve  hundred  of  oars  behind  us  at 
Catania — that  we  had  little  time  to  think  (tf 
other  things.  At  length  the  tidings  got  about 
that  the  scouts  had  returned  with  evil  tidings, 
bnt  what  they  were,  none  coald  sav.  Borne 
averred  that  all  the  reinforcements  wbich  were 
to  have  joined  us  had  dispersed  and  disbanded. 
Others,  that  BatasEi  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
determined  that,  instead  of  to  Borne,  we  were 
to  go  to  Greece  and  assist  tlie  revolution  there ; 
a  few,  wiser  than  these,  opined  that  we  were  to 
be  discouraged  by  all  the  means  the  government 
oonld  oommand,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  onr 
arms  and  go  home  again.  However  men  took 
the  tidings,  the  gloom  became  general.  Budi  a 
revolsion  from  the  Joy  of  the  morning  was  almost 
impossible  to  imagine. 

From  a  youi^  Cararese  attached  to  the  staff, 
called  Fabricotti,  I  learned  the  truth.  The  pea- 
santry had  all  fled.  The  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  before  us,  and  had  actually  swept 
the  country  clean  of  everything.  Tiiev  had 
moved  the  com  from  the  granaries  and  orivcn 
away  the  cattle.  So  that  Sahara  itself  was 
not  a  more  perfect  desert  than  the  heights  of 
Melito. 

It  was  true  this  system  could  not  have  been 
exteuded  to  the  towns^  and  so  the  General  had 
sent  Gorte  fbiwud  aa  far  as  Re^to,  to  explore 
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the  state  of  feeling  there,  and  learn  vliat  meuis 
of  subsistence  wen  obtainable.  The  mxbt  whidt 
followed  was  a  veir  dreary  one !  We  lighted 
onr  fiiea  and  tried  to  be  joriaL  and  soldier- 
like :  bat  onr  aones  died  nwsT  in  ndnesa,  and 
Uw  shriU  boyish  aooent  of  the  "Vina"  aetfed 
onlr  to  itmmd  na  of  wltot  atofl  our  fbiee  was 
made  of. 

Tt  was,  I  am  told,  diseassed  on  that  nig^,  be- 
tween Quribaldi  and  his  officers,  whether  the 
force  should  not  at  cmce  be  broken  np  nnder 
Cerent  leaders,  to  take  the  paths  through  the 
nionntalna,  and  rally  somewhere  nearCatansaro.  I 
am  certain,  bad  the  plan  been  adopted,  we  should 
bave  succeeded.  Throt^l;b  the  tracts  we  conld 
bare  taken  all  pnraait  would  be  imposuUe,  and 
as  we  went  further  north,  we  ahonld  bare  found 
abundance  of  ererytbing. 

The  Gensi^  howenor,  was  full  of  tiie  idea 
that  the  towns  would  at  cause  dedare  for  him, 
and  he  replied  to  all  arguments  savingi 
"  Wait  iiUwe  see  what  news  Coite  will  bring 

We  nerer  did  hear — at  least  I,  and  sneb  as 
myself,  never  did  hear — the  tidings  be  twougbt 
buk.  We  only  knew  tiiat  we  were  to  march  oj 
the  coast  line,  in  the  direction  of  B^gio.  I 
suspected  that  all  was  not  so  satisfaetorr  as  it 
looked,  by  a  visit  I  had  from  <dd  Doctor  Biboli, 
a  man  whose  yellowish  hair  and  blue  ejee  gaire 
him  a  "  false  air"  of  OaribaMi. 

"  What  hare  you  got,"  asked  he, "  in  the  way 
of  old  linen,  fit  for  making  lint  and  baodagee  i" 

"  Are  we  come  that  far,  doctor  f*  asked  I, 
with  a  Imf^ 

"  Not  quite;  bat  we  shall  to-moirow  or  next 
day.  That  Uened  munici})ality  of  B^^o,  wbo, 
we  were  told,  had  thrar  wires  and  daughters  al 
voric  making  red  shirts  aince  June  lut,  hare 
sow  sent  a  deputation  to  beg  that  wa  inU  not 
enter  their  mty,  for  if  we  cb,  they  say,  it  will 
be  a  civil  war  I  Oril  war  t  Did  any  <«e  erer 
bear  the  like;  but  if  a  all  CSaldini— he  baa  done 
itaU." 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  CiaUini's 
name  thrown  out  as  that  of  onr  greatest  adrer- 
sary  and  enemy;  but  I  beliere,  from  that  rety 
hour,  I  nerer  listened  fire  minutes  to  anr 
ocmrersation  viUioni  finding  faim  meationeal 
It  was  Oialdini  sent  the  fleet  and  the  umy ; 
QialdiBi  starred,  ciieanrented,  htuited  w.  It 
was  he  terrified  the  people  agaiaet  etioeiraring 
w  joining  ns ;  and  it  was  he  who,  to  munte  na, 
selected  certain  regiments  of  "  Old  PieonKMit,"  as 
they  call  it,  whose  hatred  of  Garibaldi  nroae 
from  all  tbeir  mrj  of  his  gloriou  caiew  in 
Ijombardy. 

Then  we  all  knew  of  the  perscHud  dislike  wbidi 
subsisted  between  our  QenimJ  and  Cialdini,  uid 
saw  at  once  why  tiie  minister  had  selected 
buDD.  It  was  a  sort  otdud  that  they  had  planned; 
so,  at  least,  we  regarded  it.  We  moved  slowly 
On  to  San  Gic^  Menotti's  ocnpe  leadii^ ;  the 
men  were  in  tolerable  spirits,  wd  sang  vatious 

Sitriotio  songs  as  we  went.    In  my  capacity  of 
rderiy  I  hui  treated  myaetf  to  a  horse,  or, 
rather,  a  Celahrian  pony ;  bat  be  was  sudi  a 


manfly-looldng  beast— so  low  before,  so  big- 
headed,  and  so  ecooked  in  the  leg%  that  I  never 
mounted  him  without  eaosug  shouts  of  lanriiter, 
and  I  finished  by  making  him  a  paek^one 
for  myself  and  my  fnnds,  and  walud  behind 
bin. 

Two  citizens  of  Beggio  srrived  in  our  camp 
that  nig^t,  and  infonned  ua  tiiat  a  \axgo  force 
of  the  royal  troops  were  in  march  from  N^le^ 
with  mounted  scouts,  and  several  field-guns. 
They  br»u|i|^t  some  newspapers,  but  all  in  the 
government  interest,  and  all  speaking  of  us  ia 
terms  of  contempt  and  doieioD. 

On  the  whcde,  we  took  tiaae  criticisms  very 
well.  We  treated  them  as  calnmmes  of  the 
hoar,  and  counted  im  the  figure  for  our  rindi- 
eatioo.  A  sort  of  vision  of  Rome — a  ttiomj^iai 
entry  into  Rome — aeemed  to  pass  before  our 
eyes  eontiMially,  and  we  used  to  discuss  details 
M  the  ceremoiua],  not  (mly  with  a  grave  air  of 
oertainty,  but  sometimes  with  all  the  warmth  of 
passion.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  King  was 
to  be  on  Garibaldi's  right  or  left  hand  F  What 
plaoe  was  to  be  given  to  the  staff  of  Oatibaldi  f 
Whwe  were  uie  Ficeiotti  to  oomeP  I  xe-  : 
member  wdl  we  bad  grown  reiy  hot  ia  diseoss- 
ing  whether  the  red  uiirts  were  to  form  «  corps 
d'elite  in  the  army,  or  ntaie — until  wasted 
for  Venioe— <»i  a  pension. 

When  the  bugle  called  a  halt,  and  we  drew 
up  in  a  lai^  field  of  potatoes,  some  of  us  bad 
eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  were 
soon  seen  dialing  up  the  xoota  and  e^ing  them 
rmaovaly,  xav  aa  thor  wen.  Strict  oiden 
had  ben  issued  the  w  befive  against  the 
slightest  tnmsgicsuoa  or  this  wogt,  and  an  in- 
jaiiBticn  given  to  remember  that  we  were  not  ia 
aa  eauDiy^s  country,  Imt  amongst  fcioids,  who 
would  judge  of  onr  patriotism  by  our  respect 
{fx  honesty.  The  sergeants  and  enponds,  tlwre> 
fore,  horned  hither  and  thither,  warning  the 
mm  gainst  pillage,  and  alfocting  to  ti^e  down 
the  names  of  the  piUaeersi  when  suddenly  came 
Fabriootti  to  my,  "Ue  field  has  been  paid 
for,  my  lads.  It  is  all  your  own,  and  the 
Quieru  says  you  are  free  to  it !"  I  sapi>ose 
that  a  mem  (tf  potatoes  soarcdr  eve;  excited 
more  heartfelt  gratitude,  or  eaUea  fwth  a  Institt 
dboec  I 

Next  day,  SStb,  we  moved  down  the  slope  of 
tim  faiU  towards  Battio ;  our  advanoed  guard 
was  under  NuUo, I  aeeompanied  then  to 

carry  orders.  Every  one  was  very  anious  that 
di^.  It  was  a  hot  suUty  one,  with  a  sirocoo 
wind,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  sueh  days 
aSoct  tiie  Italian  temperament,  or  the  amount 
of  dcnpresuon  tiiey  can  inflict.  There  was 
scarcely  a  word  spoken  in  the  ranks,  and  al- 
though the  advaooed  guard  had  been  selected 
out  of  picked  men,  the  more  to  impress  the  | 
folk  at  Benio  with  our  foroe,  we  were  more  like  , 
Imgaods  toan  soldiers.  Bed-ehirted,  and  with- 
out ooats,  we  carried  each  a  cauvaa-bag  over  one 
shoulder,  of  whatever  eatable  we  could  find.  A 
bottle  or  a  gourd  balanced  this  on  the  oiha 
side;  our  scanty  wudrobe  bung  from  our  musket 
behind,  and  usuidly  finislied  in  a  pair  o£  strong 
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boots,  while  our  trousers,  rolled  up  to  the  mid- 

le;;  to  escape  the  dirt  of  the  roads,  completed  a 

trim  not  at  alt  calcinated  to  inspire  preposse*- 

SHMi  in  ourfnonr. 

**Onewoiild  think  we  vere  gaUe^lsns,  from 

the  waj  thaj  look  at  ns,"  said  a  comrade  of 
.  mat,  ud  be  himaelf,  the  am  of  a  great  Lom- 
I  bard  family,  was  one  of  the  wildcat  ^rea  of 
,|    the  mass;  but  we  had  soon  to  learn,  indeed, 

what  effect  we  produced  upon  stranRere,  for  a 
.  deputatioa  from  the  town  council  of  R^eio, 
1  who  had  come  ont  to  meet  us,  were  so  temned 
I  [    bj  onr  scarecrow  aspect,  that  they  ooold  scarcely 

speak.  When  they  didsnoceed  in  finding  words, 
I     it  was  to  tell  as  that  a  major  of  Bereaglieri 

was  already  with  his  eommaoia  outside  Reggio, 
I  and  two  moitar-boato  stationed  off  the  snore, 
I  with  orders  if  Guib^di  altered  and  reeeiTed  the 
I  hoapitaUty  of  the  town,  to  rednce  it  to  ashes.  T 
I    ha^ened  back  with  this  meenage  to  the  General, 

and  foand  Urn  seated  vider  e  dwannUree,  with 
'  a  w«p  on  his  kneea,  and  a  oniat  irf  bread  in  hia 
j  hand.  He  Hatowd  oalmW  to  my  tidinga,  and 
'l  then  asked  the  name  of  the  major  of  Bersi^- 
j  tieri. 

I       I  answered  tiiat  lie  was  a  Hmgariaa  named 

Eberhardt. 

1       "Uno  de  nostri!  one  of  onr  own!"  cried 
i    Garibaldi,  with  an  energy  I  saw  for  the  first 
!|    time,  but  whether  ntter^  with  a  feeling  of  joy 
i    or  disappointment,  I  am  nnaUe  to  say.  "Well!" 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  if  Reggto  declines  onr 
eompany,  it  wonld  hardly  be  polite  to  press  it 
ont^ffl.  Let  Nvllo  faU  baok:" 

'l 

{  m  AsiBoxoKia. 

I  Wi  mardwd  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till 
put  midnight,  taking  the  direction  of  Sui  Lo- 
renso  at  fira^  bat  after  a  while  taming  at 

■  ■    the  angle  of  a  large  fiun-honse  called  Pn^olo, 

I I  and  directing  our  steps  to  Aspromonte  in  the 
moontains.   Aspromonte  was  well  known  to  all 

I    the  Garihaldiana  of  the  firat  expedition,  and  they 
held  that  mountain  pass  againat  u  Ofenrtielming 
force  of  Neapditans. 
j       Aspromonte  was  a  sort  of  ridge  between  two 

I'    momdaina,  with  a  narrow  gorge  in  fnat,  and  a 
deme  Sunt  behind ;  a  drraiy  driczltng  rain  bad 
fallen  for  the  laat  faoia  of  our  ateep  march,  and 
'I   aa  wa  nincd tin  tcm  it  began  to  fall  heaTier. 
'   and  at  hat  inereaiea  to  a  periaet  down^ur. 
I    The  general  took  np  hia  quarters  in  one  or  the 
I    two  8bq)herd'8  huta — the  only  habitable  spots 
in  this  wild  region — and  I  made  him  a  sort  of 
bed  of  pine- branches,  onr  which  I  swoad  his 
doak.  "  A  rude  coneb,"  aaid  he.  amilu^.  "  but 
I    we'll  be  better  off  in  the  Vatican  !'*  I  was  very 
I    grateful  when  he  told  me  to  remain  where  I  was 
for  the  night.   He  said  it,  pretending  he  might 
want  my  services,  bnt  I  saw  it  waa  out  of  kmd- 
BBBS,  m  I  was  couj^ing  aarerely,  and  greatly 
opmesaed  in  breathing. 

It  thundered  tH  that  night  so  tremendously 
that  many  of  us  thoogUi  the  Uunbardment  of 
had  really  b»ui,  and  that  the  fleet 
wen  knocking  the  om  town  to  pieoea.  One 


or  two,  who  could  not  resist  the  cnriosity  to 
see  the  event,  went  down  the  mountain  towards 
St.  Stephsno,  and  got  taken  prisoners  for  their 
pains. 

At  daybreak  we  were  summoned  by  the  bagle, 
but  did  not  really  torn  out  till  after  ux  o'clock, 
when  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  ahone 
forth  splendidly.  The  scouts  had  brought  news 
that  the  royal  forces  were  pnahmg  farwa^  at 
speed,  and  would  be  up  with  us  before  noon, 
and  some  said  that  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind 
us  the  black  plumes  of  the  BersagUen  had  been 
seen  already. 

Garibaldi  drew  up  his  force  on  the  plateau 
where  we  passed  the  nipht.  The  left  under 
Menotti,  Corte  with  the  right,  he  hioiself  in  the 
centre.  It  was  clear  to  us  all  there  was  to  be  a 
battle,  and  equally  clear  that,  posted  where  we 
were,  with  onr  flanks  defendra  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  de^  ^en  in  front,  we  oould  resist  a 
force  of  ten  times  our  own  number.  The  prepa- 
rations  wen  begun  leisurely  enough,  but  af^- 
wards  pressed  forward  with  more  haste,  as  a 
small  body  of  Bwaa^ieri  were  seen  coming 
up  the  TaUe^  in  loose  akirmiahing  order,  vA 
seatterii^  widely  towaidi  our  flanks  as  they 
came. 

When  Fabrioottt  told  Garibaldi  that  the  skir- 
mishers were  advancing,  he  seemed  ao  absorbed 
in  thought  as  not  to  hear  him.  "  Nou  li  pno. 
This  cannot  be,  or  it  must  not  be,"  he  kept 
repeating  for  sereral  sectmds  to  himself ;  then 
s^ing  for  Cairoli,  he  whispered  some  w(«ds  in 
his  ear. 

"  Here  ibej  an !  here  tiiey  come !"  eried  se- 
veral Toicea  from  our  men,  and  Garibaldi, 
throwing  hk  ebuk  orer  his  shoulders,  walked 
haatily  lorward  to  the  firont.  There  was  much 
oonfouon  at  this  mnnent.  Cairoli  wanted,  I 
befiere,  to  meet  the  Bersaglini  with  the  baycHi^ 
Menotti,  too,  said  be  could  answer  £ar  his 
Ficoiotti  holding  tiieir  own  against  the  troops, 
and  all  along  the  whole  line  there  was  a  aeeming 
eagerness  to  show  the  General  that  tiiey  were 
not  unworthy  of  him. 

As  soon  as  Garibaldi  gained  the  ficont  of  the 
lin^  where  he  stood  about  a  dozen  paces  or  so 
in  advance,  bis  aides-de-camp  hastened  on  either 
side  with  orders,  and  the  Dufj^  sounded  the 
command,  No  firing  1  It  waa  not  without  a 
murmur  that  this  order  was  heard;  for  alrea^ 
tiiB  sharp  whiatie  of  moe  than  one  ball  had 
been  noted  from  the  Berai^eri  bdov.  The 
Genend,  howerer,  not  merely  satisfied  with 
transmitting  the  craer  tiirough  ois  staff,  shouted 
aloud  to  the  mea,  "  No  firing !  no  firing  !** 

The  BeraaglieTiwere  still  coming  on  at  a  run, 
and,  steep  as  the  asoent  was,  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  who  should  be  first ;  suddenly  the^ 
stopped  in  their  advanoe,  and  oonverging  their 
fire  on  the  centre,  where  Garibaldi  stood,  fired 
a  tremendous  ToUey.  He  had  but  time  to 
repeat  his  warning  once  more,  ending  with 
"  Viva  I'ltalia !"  when  he  fell  I  have  heard 
some  say  that  lie  walked  some  steps  before  he 
fell,  bnt  I  believe  the  iact  waa  m  could  not 
more  one  single  atep,  and  fell  as  he  attempted  it. 
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He  vas  quickly  carried  into  tlie  "  boschclta," 
and  sarrotmded  with  a  nnoiber  of  his  staff.  The 
voand  xras  at  first  deemed  80  serious  that  the 
word  "amputation"  was  dropped  incautiously 
by  some  one.  "  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  the 
Gmoal ;  "  do  v1iate?er  you  think  ut>  and  do  it 
at  once."  He  continued  to  smoke  his  cigv 
vliile  tbe  auigeona  consulted.  The  vorid 
luovs  what  f^Iowed.  nor  bare  I  the  pre- 
sumption to  insert  in  mj  humble  story  other 
inddents  than  those  that  befel  me,  or  that  I 
witnessed. 

I  heard,  as  we  all  heard,  the  order  not  to  fire, 
and  I  beard,  too,  Menottl'B  cry,  aa  his  father  fell, 
"Chai^  them!  la  baionettal"  and  the  line 
rushed  over  the  slope,  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
two  lines  crossed.  Aloud  shout  of  "  Viva  I'ltalia!" 
was  now  raised,  I  know  not  from  whence  or  by 
whom,  but  every  musket  was  raised  at  oooe,  and 
one  hoarse  cheer  of  "Viva  I'ltalia!"  resouiided 
from  bollt  sides. 

"  risarm  them !  disam  them !"  was  heard  on 
all  sides,  and  for  a  moment  none  of  us  knew  to 
Thorn  it  was  addressed.  We  scarcely  knew 
there  had  been  a  contest,  so  quickly  was  it  over. 
The  trath  was  not  long  in  declaring  itself— we 
were  all  prisoners,  and  some  dgliteen  or  twenty 
of  us  were  more  or  less  wounded. 

Sereral  officers  made  their  escape— Nicotera 
amougat  the  rest — at  this  moment,  and,  gaining 
the  c(ttst,  got  away  to  Malta  or  Corfu.  For  a 
moment  or  two  I  felt  disposed  to  foUow  them ; 
but  I  thought,"  What  signifies  now  vbat becomes 
of  me ;  the  b^t  of  us  alf^ lies  wounded  and,  blu- 
ing there.  Let  ua  at  least  sbsn  his  fate  if  we 
cannot  share  his  fame." 

I  was  marched  away  with  a  very  ignoble 
kraking  squad  of  Ficciolti  to  Reno,  and  tuence 
down  to  mtt  coast.  We  were  given  a  wast  of  the 
Uadcest  bread  and  some  water,and  were  guarded 
by  a  strong  escort.  When  tbe  poor  boys— the 
miyorif^  were  no  more  than  boys — made  an 
attempt  to  sing,  to  show  liow  bravdy  they  bore 
their  captivity,  a  rude  blow  with  a  musket-stock 
Boppressf^  the  effort,  and  tb^  were  ordered  not 
even  to  utter  a  word  as  they  went.  We  passed 
the  mgfat  on  tbe  sea-shore,  housdess  and  supper- 
less.  The  troops  lighted  their  fires  and  got  out 
tlieir  camp-ketues,  but  we  had  neither,  and  sat 
in  grim  groups  whispering  together  till  we  fell 
asleep. 

Though  perh^,  had  I  declared  my  condition 
and  station,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  us 
mieht  have  treated  me  with  mom  consideration, 
I  ihoiubt  it  would  not  be  generous  to  sepaL-ate 
ntyselTfrom  the  poor  fellows  my  companious. 
Besides,  I  had  obtained  a  degree  of  influence 
over  them  at  this  time.  Tliat  long  dreary  day's 
march  will  be  a  nightmare  to  me  so  long  as  I 
live.  The  soordiiog  son,  tin  lieav^  sand,  the 
bloodshot  eyes,  from  tbe  damp  at  night  and  tlie 


Slare  of  the  sun  by  day,  the  weary  feet,  and  the 
lirst,  needed  not  the  heavy  heart  I  carried,  to 
make  my  misery  complete. 

At  Kcfwio  we  saw  two  frigates ;  one  I  recog- 
nised as  1^  Duke  of  Genoa.  While  we  stoM 
on  a  point  of  rock  gazing  at  her,  several  boats 
rowed  oat  and  lioi^red  aloiwaide  of  her,  aud 
from  a  remark  an  officer  ia  his  comrade,  as 
thejjT  looked  through  their  glasses,  I  leanwd  that 
Garibaldi  was  in  one  of  tbe  boats,  waiting  to  be 
hoisted  on  board.  I  would  have  willingly  given 
mv  note  of  hand  for  a  thousand  francs  for  that 
telescope  in  the  captain's  fiogers,  to  have  got  one 
last  look  at  oar  poor  General. 

It  was  then  that  a  young  man  iu  a  staff  uni- 
form came  hastily  up,  ai^  said,  "Is  there  a 
certain  prince  here  F" — giving  my  family  name. 
I  answered,  and  be  told  me  that  Garibaldi  liad 
included  me  in  the  list  of  those  lie  wished  to 
have  along  with  him,  and  that  1  must  make 
what  haste  I  could  or  I  should  be  too  hUe. 
I  was  not  loi^  in  my  adieux,  and  I  ran  with 
all  speed  towards  a  boat  that  I  saw  about  fo 
shove  off. 

When  we  gained  the  deck  of  tbe  Duke,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  we  were  eight  more  than 
the  number  aocorded  to  Garibaldi. 

"  Take  thnn  on  shore  ag«n,"  said  thec^itain. 
"  I  cannot  have  them  here  w^hout  orders ;  or," 
said  be,  after  a  paus^  "  row  aeotois  to  the  other 
frigate  and  ask  Geiwral  Cialdini  what's  to  be 
done  with  them  F" 

The  messenger  came  back  ver^  speedily,  aud 
whispered  his  answer  to  the  obtain,  who  smiled, 
and  said, 

"  Oh  no ;  I'd  rather  Uke  them,  than  ikai." 

On  the  fotlowii^  evening  we  entered  tbe 
Quif  of  Spezia,  and  were  landed  in  the  old  La- 
zaretto, called  Yari^iiiano'.  Some  rooms  had 
been  arnmged  forGanfaaldi,  and  we  were  lodged 
l^eside  him,  with  a  kitchen  for  our  own  accom- 
modation. 

Where  I  write  this,  we  have  a  large,  not  very 
dean,  and  not  well-ventilated  chamber,  where 
we  sleep,  and  a  smaller  room,  ndiich  looks  out 
on  tbe  bay  of  La  Grazia,  where  we  dine.  Loung- 
ing at  its  window  we  can  gaze  on  the  tlirce- 
decker  whose  guns  point  towards  us,  but  whicli, 
by  a  strange  "  mal  a  propos,"  carries  her  name- — 
The  Gariuldi— still  on  her  stem.  It  is  in  a 
comer  of  this  chamber  where  our  poor  fellows 
stc  and  smoke,  and  ponder  over  their  lot,  that  I 
write  these  lines. 


Early  in  D«ceml>er  ^iU  be  palilished 
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Betwxbx  the  Scehes. 
I. 

nunc  KBS.  KOEL  TA1I8T0NB  TO  MB.  lASOOMBE. 

"Parii<teiraee,  St.  John's  Wood, 
"  Novembtr  6th. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  came  to  London  yestodar,  for 
tbe  porpoee  d  Btexag  a  relatire,  leaving  Mr. 
Vanstone  at  Saliol  Cottage,  and  proposing  to 
return  to  him  in  the  coorBe  of  a  wedc.  I  reached 
London  late  last  night,  md  drove  to  these  lodg- 
ings, hafing  initial  to  secnra  aoowunodatioiL 
beforehand. 

"This  morning's  post  has  brought  me  a  letter 
from  mj  ovn  maid,  whom  I  left  at  Baliol  Cottage, 
vilh  iDBtniGtions  to  write  to  me  if  anything  ex- 
iraoidinary  todt  place  in  my  absence.  You  will 
find  the  gill's  letter  enclosed  in  this.  I  have  had 
flome  ezpeiieaoe  of  her ;  and  I  believe  she  is  to 
be  stri<^y  depended  on  to  tell  tiie  truth. 

"I  purposely  abstain  from  troubling  you  by 
any  useless  aUnsions  to  myself.  When  you  bare 
lead  my  mai^s  letter,  you  wUl  understand  the 
shook  which  the  news  contained  in  it  has  caused 
me.  I  can  only  req^,  that  I  place  implicit  be- 
lief in  her  statement.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
my  husband's  fonner  housekeeper  has  found  him 
out;  has  ^aotbed  on  hia  wnbiess  in  my  iJisencei 
snd  has  pnmiled  in  him  io  make  another  Will. 
Txtm  what  I  know  of  tiiia  woman,  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  she  has  used  her  infinenoe  over  Mr. 
Vanstone  to  deprive  roe,  if  posaifak,  of  all  future 
mtereat  in  my  hosbawf  a  fortune. 

"  Under  sucli  circumstances  as  these,  it  ia  in 
the  last  degree  important—for  more  reasons 
than  I  need  mention  here— that  I  should  see 
Mr.  Vanstone,  and  come  to  an  explanation  with 
him,  at  tiie  eulieat  possible  opportumty.  You 
will  find  tiiat  my  maid  Ihou^tfnlly  kept  her 
letter  open,  until  the  last  moment  before  post- 
time — wiUiout,  however^  having  any  later  news  to 
give  me  than  that  Mrs.  Leooant  was  to  sleep  at 
the  cottage  last  night,  and  that  she  and  Mr.  Van- 
atone  were  to  leave  together  this  morning.  But 
for  that  last  piece  of  iutelltgence,  I  ahoi^  have 
been  on  my  way  back  to  Scotland  before  now; 
As  it  is,  I  cannot  decide  for  myself  what  I  ought 
to  do  next.  My  going  back  to  Dumfries,  after 
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Mr.  Vanstone  has  leR;  it,  seems  like  taking  a 
joum^  for  nothing — and  my  staying  in  London 
f^peais  to  be  almost  equally  useless. 

"  Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  in  this  difficulty  ? 
I  will  oome  to  you  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  any  time 
Uds  afternoon  or  to-morrow,  whicli  yon  may 
appoint.  My  next  few  hours  are  engaged.  As 
soon  as  this  letter  is  despatefaed,  X  am  going  to 
Kensington,  with  the  otyeot  of  ascertaining 
whetiier  certain  doubts  I  fed,  about  the  means 
by  wbioh  Mrs.  Leoount  may  luve  accomplished 
her  discoveiy,  are  well  fbuiued  or  not.  If  you 
will  let  me  have  your  answer  by  retuniofpost,  I 
will  not  fail  to  get  back  to  St.  John's  Wood  in 
timetoxeoerreit. 

"Believe  m^  dear      yours  sincerely, 

"MAOnAlBN  Vahbionb." 

n. 

nunc  KB.  L08C0KBE  TO  HSS.  NOEL  VAS8TONE. 

"  linci^'B  Inn,  Nor.  Stfa. 

"  Dear  Madam, — Your  letter  and  its  enclosure 
have  caused  me  great  concern  and  surprise. 
Pressure  of  business  allows  me  no  bqpe  of  being 
able  to  see  you  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. But  if  three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon 
will  suit  you,  at  that  hour  you  will  iind  me  at 
your  service. 

"  I  cannot  pretoid  to  offer  a  positive  opinion, 
until  I  know  more  of  the  partioukts  connected 
with  this  extratadinaiy  bnshwss  than  I  find  com- 
municated otherin  your  letter,  or  in  your  maid's. 
But  wi^  this  reserve  I  vmture  to  suggest  that 
your  ransining  in  Lcnodon  until  to-morrow,  may 
possib^  lead  to  other  results  besides  your  eour 
suUatiott  at  my  chambers.  There  is  at  least 
a  chance  that  you,  or  I,  may  hear  someUiing 
further  in  this  strange  matter  by  the  morning's 
post. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Madam,  faitiifully  yours, 
"John  LoaooHBit." 

m. 

FBOM  MBS.  NOEL  VAKSTONE  TO  MISS  6ABTH. 

"November  bth.  Two  o'Clock. 

"  I  have  just  returned  ^ni  Westmorland 
House— aiier  purposely  leaving  it  in  secret,  and 
purposely  avoiding  you  under  your  own  roof.  You 
shall  know  why  I  canke,  and  why  I  went  away. 
It  is  due  to  my  remembrance  of  old  times  not  to 
treat  you  like  a  stranger,  although  X  can  never 
again  treat  you  like  a  Mend. 
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"I  travelled  yesterday  from  the  North  to  Lon- 
don, Hy  (mly  otiieat  in  taking  this  long  joumey, 
was  to  see  Norah  once  move.  liiad  bentsuSsring 
for  many  veary  waoks  past,  aosh  reaxuseaB  only 
miserable  women  like  roe  can  feel.  Perhaps,  the 
snfiering weakened  me;  pedmpt,  it  nwwdaome 
idd  forgotten  tenderness— God  knows  I— I  oan't 
expUdn  it:  lean  wly  toAlToa  ftat'I  bagn  totiiii& 
tS  Norah  by  day,  and  to  dream  of  Norah  ]iy 
till  I  was  almost  heazi'broken.  I  have  no  better 
reason  than  this  to  give  for  numing  all  the  risks 
wbixsh  I  ran,  and  coming  to  London  to  see  her. 
I  don't  wi^  to  daimmore  for  myaelf  ihtai-Ht- 
sarre;  I  don't  wish  to  tell  yon  I  was  the  td- 
formed  and  repenting  craatue  whom  t/<m  m^t 
have  approved.  I  had  only  oae  feeling  in  me 
tint  I  know  (rf.  I  wanted  to  put  my  arms  round 
Norah's  neok,  and  txy  my  heurt  out  on  Nosah's 
bosom.  Childiflh  enough,  I  dare.s^.  SometUng 
might  have  come  o£  it ;  nothing  mi^t  have  oome 
of  it — who  knows  P 

"  I  had  no  means  of  finding  Norah  witboat 
your  assiatanee.  However  yon  might  diM^prore 
of  what  I  had  done,  I  thooght  you  would  not  le- 
fosetohelp  me  tofindnty  siater>  Whaillaydown, 
last  nij^,  in  my  strange  bed,  I  said  to  mjotlf,  'I 
willadc  Mias  Garth,  forn^&thOT's  sakeandmy 
mother's  sake,  to  tell  me.'  You  dtm't  know  what 
a  comfort  I  £slt  in  that  thought.  How  should 
yon  ?  What  do  good  women  like  you  know  of 
miserable  sinners  like  meP  Allyoaknow  is  that 
yoa  pray  for  ua  at  chorah. 

"Well^Iiell  asleep  luvpily.tbai  nigU-^ 
the  first  tune  noe  my  marriage.  When  the 
maming  cams,  I  paid  the  pend^  of  daring  to  be 
happy,  only  for  case  nigfat  Whoa  tke  ncndng 
0Bnw,8letttt  wmeiritiii^irtiidi  toldnetliat 
my  Utterat  eowmy  on  eartL  tyvm  bare  meddled 
miilfnently  with  my  aftdra  it> .  know  what  enemy 
I  mean)  had  revenged  heoelf  on  me  m  my 
absence..  In  following  the  impnlwwludi  led 
me  to  my  sister,  I  had  gene  to  my  imn. 

"  The  miaohief  was  beyond  all  preacoit  remedy, 
when  I  leomd  the  newa  c£  it.  Whatarer  had 
liappened,  whatever  m^itli^tpen,  Inadeiipmy 
mind  to  peraistin  myxwdotion  of  seeing  Korali. 
before  I  did  any^jng  else.  I  sospooted  jww  of 
being  oonoemed  in  the  disaster  whioh  had  over- 
taken me— because  I  felt  positively  oertaiu  at 
Aldborough,  that  yom  and  Mrs,  Leooiant  had 
written  to  each  o1^.  Bat  I  never  smqieeted 
Norah.  If  I  lay  on  my  death-bed  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  could  si^  with  a  safe  oonsoienoe,  I  never 
snspeoted  Norah. 

"  So  I  went  this  morning  to  Westmoriand 
House  to  ask  yon  for  my  sister's  address,  and  to 
acknowledge  plainly  that  I  aotpected  you  of 
bang  again  in  envMpondenoe  with  lbs.  Le- 
oonnt. 

"  When  I  inqdred  for  you  at  tiie  door,  t^ey 
told  me  yon  had  gone  out,  bat  that  yon  were 
CKMctcd  bade  befaie  loi«.  Hiey  asked  me 
if  I  would  see  your  listar,  who  was  then  in  the 
sohoolroom.  I  desired  that  your  sister  shooM 
on  no  BOGOont  be  diatoxbed :  my  bnuness  was 


not  with  her,  but  with  you.  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  wait  inazoomby  myself,  nntil  you  re- 
tuiaed. 

"  They  showed  me  into  ttie  doixble  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  divided  by  curtains— as  it 
was  when  I  last  remember  it.  There  was  afire 
in  the  onter  division  of  tiie  room,  bat  none  in  the 
inner;  and  for  that  reason,  I  suppose,  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn.  The  servant  was  very  civil 
and  attentive  to  me.  I  have  learnt  to  be  thankful 
for  civility  and  attention,  and  I  spoke  to  her  as 
cheerfully  as  T  eould.  I  said  to  her,  *  I  shall  see 
MwM  Sartli  hew'i  as  ahe  comae  up  to  the  door, 
and  I  can  bei^ou  hear  in,  through  tiie  Icmg 
window.'  The  servant  said  I  ooold  do  so,  if  yoa 
oame  that  w^— but  that  you  let  yourself  in  some- 
times, with  your  own  key,  by  the  back-garden 
gate ;  and  if  you  did  this,  she  would  take  care  to 
let  you  know  of  my  visit.  I  mention  these  trifles, 
to  show  you  that  thn^  was  no  premeditated 
deeeit  in  mymind  when  I  oame  to  the  faoose. 

"  I  wuted  a  weaiy  time,  and  you  never  came. 
I  don't  know  whether  my  impi^ence  made  me 
think  so,  or  wfeetber  the  large  fire  boming  made 
the  room  really  as  hot  as  I  felt  it  to  be— I  oil^ 
know  thi^  after  a  wUk,  I  paased  tbnm^  tiie 
curtains  into  the  imnr  lOom,  to  "try  the  ooder 
atmoeidiere. 

"I  walked  to  tlie  long  window  whirii  leads  into 
the  baok.  garden,  to  look  out ;  and  almost  at  the 
sane  time,  I  heard  ibe  door  evened— the  door  of 
tferoomlhad  joat  left— and  you  voice  and  the 
Toioe  of  some  other  woman,  a  stmgenr  to  me, 
talking-  Hba  stranger  was  one  of  Oe  parlour 
boarders^  I  daresay.  I  gatbned  from  tiie  first 
words  yoa  exchanged  togetimr,  tlmt  yoa  hadmet 
in  the  passage— ebe^  on  her  way  down  staiia,  and 
you,  on  yoor  vray  in  from  the  back  fnden.  Her 
aeitqueataonand  your  next  anewar,  informed  aie 
Oat  tinfe  pentm  was  a  frind  of  my  riBtor*8,  iriio 
felt  a  strong  intearest  in  her,  and  who  knew  that 
you  hadiastretunmdfromavisttaNoEah.  80 
far,  I  only  hesitated  to  show  myielf,  haoaose  I 
dmmk,  in  my  painfdl  aitaatian,*frau  fteing  a 
sttanger.  -Bat  whn  1  heard  my  own  name  im^ 
medi^ely  aflerwatds  on  your  Iqis  and  on  hen — 
thea,  I  purposely  oame  nearer  to  the  curtain  be- 
tween UB,  mid  pnrposely  listened. 

"  A  mean aodoDQ,  youwills^'f  Gall  itmein. 
if  you  hke.  What  bettor  on  yon.  flopeet  from 
snoh  a  woman  as  I  am  P 

"  ¥ou  were  always  famous  for  your  laemonr. 
UiCM  is  no  neoessity  for  my  wpe^^ing  the  words 
you  spoke  to  your  faetki,  and  the  words  your 
friend  spoke  to  you,  hardly  an  honrsince.  When 
you  read  these  lines,  you  will  know,  as  well  as  I 
know,  <«diat  those  words  told  me.  I  ask  for  no 
particulan;  I  will  take  all  your  reasons  and  all 
yoar  cKOusaB  fat  granted.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Pendril  have  been 
searching  for  me  again,  and  that  Noiah  is  in  the 
eonspiraoy  this  tune,  to  xedaim  me  in  spito  of 
myselt  It  is  enough  for  .me  to  know,  that  my 
l^tor  to  my  sister  has  been  tuned  into  a  trap 
to  catoh  me,  and        Hia.  Leoounfa  revenge 
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lias  accomplished  its  o'bject  by  means  of  infor- 
mation Teceir^  from'Norah's  liis. 

■ "  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  I  suffered,  when  T  heard 
these  things  ?  No :  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of 
time  to  teU  yon.  "Wbaterer  I  suffer,  I  deserre 
it-dart  IP 

"I  waited  in  that  inner  room— knowing  my 
own  Tiolent  temper,  and  not  trusting  myself  to 
see  yon,  after  what  T  had  heaid— I  waited 
in  that  imier  room,  trembling  lest  the  serrant 
should  tell  you  of  mynsit,  beforel  could  find 
an  opportuiu^  of  leading  nu  house.  No  such 
msfortmic  hftjipcBed.  !Bie  scmut,  no  doiiht>' 
iHardtfaeTinoaBvp-stairs,  and  sapposedltetwe; 
had  met  each  other  in  tbe  paasa^.  IdonHkmnr 
hov  long;  or  how  lAort  a  time  it  wm,  before  yon 
left  tkn  TDom  to  go  and  talce  off  yoor  bomtt— 
yon  went,  and  yoor  ftiend  went  wilih  yoQ.  I 
Taised  the  loi^'  window  wfOy,  and  stepped  into 
I  tbf  back  gfffden.  The  waybT  v'U^  youretomed 
I   to  the  hooae,  was  the  way  by  which  I  left  it.  No' 
I   Name  attaches  to  "Qie  -serrant.  As  -tunial,-iiiiere ; 
I   I  am  coneemed,  nobody  b  to  bhune  but 
I     "Time  enough  has  paned  now  to  qniet  loy! 
mind  a  Kttle.  Ton  know  how  utrong  I  am  F  Ton 
Temember  bow  I  naed  to  fight  against  all  my  31- 
nesw,when"Iwas*chfldP  NowTumawoBMrn, 
I  fi^t  against  my  nriseries  in  the  same  -way.^ 
1  Don't  irity  me,  Miss  Oarih !  Don't'pityme! 
"I  hne  no  hinh'fcdn^  against  Norah.  The', 
hope  I  had  of  -sedng  her,  io'  a  hope  taken  from  i 
me;  tiie  consolation  1  had  in  writhig  to  her,  is  a 
conaolatioa  denied  me  for  the  future.    I  am 
cut  -to  ttie  heart— btrt  I  hare  no  -angry  feelmg 
towuds  my  sister.  She  meaaa  well,  poor-soul— 
I  dare  8«y  ^  mieans  wcfl.  It  would  distress! 
her,  if  she  knewwhat  hasbappened.  -Don'ttelli 
her.  Conceal  my  lisit,  and  bum  toy  letter. 
''Alast  wtadtoyoiuTcif,  and  I  hare  dtme.  I 
If  I  rightiyimderStandmy  present  attration, 
your  spies  are  ttill  weutidag  for  me  to  just  as 
iittlepnrpo9eastbey«eazdiedaty<n^  Biamiss 
them—yon  are  -yn^iog  your  money  tb  no  par- 
pore,  a  yon  duoovend  me  to-monw,  what 
oonldyoadoP   3^  position  has  aKered.  lam 
BO  kngw  file  poor  ontoaflt  giri,  the  TagsSwad  j 
poMic  pcrfoimer.  wbom  700  tmce  hunted  after. 
I  hare  donev  ^>rl>»t  I  told  you  I  woold  do— I  have 
nnde  fte  general  aeBse  oi  pn^riety  my  aeoom- 
pliee  tins  time.  Do  you  know  who  I  sm  P  I«m 
A  respeet^le  married  woman,  aeoonntaUe  for  my 
actions  to  nobody  under  hearcn  but  myhusband. 
I  have  got  ft  plaee  m  the  world,  and  a  name  in 
the  world,  at  ket.  Even  the  law,  whidi  is  the 
fiiend  of  all  you  respectable  peo^,  has  recog- 
msed  my  existenee,  snd  'has  become      friend  1 
too!    'Bk  Ardibi^iop  of  Canterbury  gave  me 
his  lioenaeto  be  married,  and  the  reetor  of  AM- 
borongh  porfocmed  tbe  rerrice.  If  I  fauDd-your 
spies  followiag  me  in  the  ttieet,  and  if  I  i^oee  to 
daim  pntectkn'&om  '^em,  the  lawwo^  ao- 
knowledge  my  daim.  ¥ou  iixget  what  wwders 
i^'  vieke&ese  has  done  for  me.  It  has  made 
Nobody's  GUM,  Semc^y's  Wife. 
"B  you  wiU  giv«  there  eoaiideaiiuiB  thdr 


due  weight ;  if  you  will  eiert  your  excellent 
common  sense,  I  hare  no  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
^peal  to  my  newly-found  friend  and  protector — 
the  law.  You  will  feel,  by  this  time,  that  you 
bare  meddled  with  me  at  last  to  some  purpose. 
I  an  estranged  from  Norah — ^I  am  discovered  by 
my  husband— I  am  defeated  by  Mrs.  Leoount. 
You  have  drimi  me  to  the  hist  extremity;  you 
hare  strengthened  me  to  &gtit  the  battle  of  my 
life,  with  the  resolution  wbic^  tmly  a  lost  and 
friendless  woman  can  fecL  Badlyas  your  schemes 
have  prospered,  thiy  bare  not  pmved  totally 
useless  after  all ! 

"  I  hare  so  more  to  ny.  IF  ynn  erer  ^eak 
aboatme  to  Norafa,  teHher'ttuet  a  day  may  coac 
when  die  will  see  me  again— the  day  when  we 
two  mstan  have  recovered  tmr  mturel  lights; 
the  day  when  I  put  Nonh^a  forbme  into  Norah*B 
hand. 

"  Those  an  my  last  words.  Bememfaertfaem, 
the  nest  time  you  £aDl  temirtod  to  meddk  with 
me'agmiL 

**  MiODAunr  Tilnicnn.*' 
re. 

nunc  HB.  lOSCOKBB  TO  HBS.  NOEL  TASBTOBS. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  "Sav.  fltfa. 
'*Dear  Hadsn,— lids  sramii^s  post  has 
do«btieBs  bronght  yoo  tto  same  shooldng  news 
which  ithasbroiightto-me.  Youmnstkmnr,  by 
1kia  time,  that  a  terriUe  sAictaon  has  befiallen 
7oa->1tbe  wffietian  of  yoor  hnsbaDd*«  sudden 
death. 

"  I  am  on  the  point  of -Btutiag  for  the  Norlh, 
to  m^e  all  needful  iniuiries,  aod  to  perform 
wbaterar  duties  I  may  with -propriety  nadertake, 
as  'flolioitor  to  tbe  deoeaBed  geaUeDBan.  Let  me 
earoertly  reoommemd  you  not  to  follow  me  to 
Babol  Oettage,  mitU  I  ham  had  time  to  write  to 
you 'fint,  and  to  give  yeo.  soehadnee  aa  I  oamiot, 
ttooagh  igaaumee  of  all  tim  eimiBifltanoeB,  pre- 
toid  to  offin*  nov.  Ton  m^rvdy  on  n^  writiiqr 
after  aiy  aniral  in  Bcotlimd,  by  the  first  post 
**InaiMii,  dear  Uadam,  fulhfully  yours, 
"Jobs  hoKmaaJ* 

T. 

•mmvL.  jmoBXL^  urns  oarih. 

*<euRle«i<eet,  Nor.  BA. 

"Dear  Miss  Gartb,— I  return  you  lbs.  Nod 
VanstcsMi^  letter.  I  can  vaderstand  your  mor- 
tification at  the  tone  in  iHncb  it  is  written,  and 
your  distavss  at  the  maamiCT  'inwhidi  'this  un- 
happy woman  has  interpreted  the  conversation 
tbat  sbo  wreiheaitl  at  your  house.  I  «amiot 
honestly  add  that  I  lament  what  Ins  b^pened. 
My  opinion  has  never  altered  since  the  GunbO' 
Havfln'tiaie.  I  beliave  Mrs.  Noel  YanstooB  to 
be  one  of  the  most  reckless,  draperate,  and  per^ 
varted  wmaen  living;  and  any  oiromastauc^ 
tiatt  astrscee  her  from  her  sirter,  are  dream- 
stanees  whidt  I  w^oome,  forher  stster's  sake. 

"(Ftere  cazmot  be  a  fflnaent's  doubt  en  the 
course  you  ought  to  follow  in  this  matter.  Even 
Ifas.  Noel  Vanstom  hemeff  acknowledges  the 
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propriety  of  spariuff  hex  sister  idditioiul,  and 

unnecessary,  dtstreaa,  By  all  meuis,  keep  Miss 
VanatoDC  in  ignorance  of  the  visit  to  Keosingixin, 
and  of  the  letter  which  has  followed  it.  It 
would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  absolutely  ciael, 
to  enlighten  her.  If  we  had  any  remedy  to 
appljj  or  eren  any  hope  to  offer,  we  might  feel 
some  hesitation  in  keeping  our  8e<aret.  But 
there  is  no  remedy,  and  no  hope.  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  is  perfectly  justified  in  the  view  she 
takes  of  her  own  position.  Neither  you  nor  I 
can  assert  the  smallest  right  to  control  her. 

"  I  bare  already  taken  the  necessary  measures 
for  putting  an  end  to  our  useless  inquiries.  In 
a  few  days  I  will  write  to  Miss  Vanstone,  and 
will  do  my  best  to  tranquUIise  her  mind  on  the 
subject  of  her  sister.  If  I  can  find  no  sufficient 
excuse  to  satisfy  her,  it  will  be  better  she  should 
think  we  have  discovered  nothing,  than  that  she 
should  know  the  buth. 

."Beliere  me,  moat  truly  yours, 

vs. 

OJOm.  KB.  lOSCOMBll  10  XBS.  HOBL  TAKSTONE. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  Nor.  15tb. 

"  Private. 

"  Dear  Madam,— In  ocraipliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  now  proceed  to  communicate  to  you  in 
writing,  what  (but  for  the  caUmity  which  has  so 
recently  befalien  yoa)  I  should  ban  preferred 
commniiicating  by  w»d  ol  montL  fie  pleased 
to  comider  thia  letter  as  strictly  nmfidential  be- 
tween yonnelf  and  me. 
**  I  atolose,  at  jwa  desire,  a  oc^y  of  the  Will 
I  executed  by  your  late  husband  on  Uie  tiiird  of  tiiis 
I  month.  Thrae  can  be  no  question  of  the  gennine- 
ness  of  the  original  document.  I  protested,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  against  Admiral  Bartram's  soli- 
citor awBiming  a  position  of  authority  at  Balu>l 
Cottage.  But  he  took  the  position,  nemthelessi 
actii^F  as  legal  representative  of  tlw  sde  Exe- 
cutor under  the  second  Will.  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  should  hare  done  the  same  ugvelf  in  his 
place, 

"  The  serious  question  follows— what  can  we 
doforthebestiinyourintorestfiP  The  Will  exe- 
cuted under  my  professional  superintendence, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  is  at  present 
superseded  and  revoked  by  the  second  and  later 
Will,  executed  on  the  third  of  November.  Can 
we  cUspute  this  document  f 

"  I  doubt  tiie  possibility  of  disputing  the  new 
Will,  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  inegularly 
expressed— but  it  is  dated,  signed,  and  witnessed 
as  the  law  directs ;  and  the  perfectly  simide  and 
atnug^tftHTwaid  provisions  that  it  contains,  are  in 
no  respect,  that  I  can  aee^  teobnieally  opcai  to 
attaclL. 

"This  bdng  the  CM^cau  we  diqnite  the  WiU, 
on  the  ground  that  it  hu  been  executed  vbea  the 
Testator  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  dispose  oi  his 
ownpEOpertyP  tn-wboi  the  Testator  was  sub- 
jected to  undue  and  imptoper  influence? 

'*Ia  the  first  of  these  caae^  the  medical  evi> 
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denoe  would  put  an  obstacle  in  our  w^.  We 
cannot  assert  that  previous  illness  had  weakened 
the  Testator's  mind.  It  is  dear  that  he  died  sud* 
denly,  as  the  doctors  had  all  along  declared  he 
would  die,  of  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  out 
walking  in  his  garden,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  his 
death ;  he  eat  a  hearty  dinner ;  none  of  the  per- 
sona in  his  service  noticed  any  change  in  faim ; 
he  was  a  little  more  irritable  with  them  than 
usual,  but  that  was  alL  It  is  impossible  to 
attack  the  state  of  his  facolUes:  there  is  no  case 
to  go  into  court  with,  so  far. 

"  Can  we  declare  that  he  acted  under  undue 
influence— or,  in  plainer  terms,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  LeoountP 

"  There  are  serious  difficulties,  agun,  in  the 
way  of  taking  this  course.  We  cannot  asseri;,  for 
example,  that  Mrs.Iieoount  has  assumed  a  place 
in  the  w^  which  she  has  no  &ir  claim  to  occupy. 
She  has  cuunmgly  limited  her  own  interest,  not 
only  to  what  is  fairly  her  due,  but  to  what  the 
Uto  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone  himself  bad  the  in- 
tention of  leaving  her.  If  I  were  examined  on 
the  subject,  I  should  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  1  had  heard  him  express  this  intention 
myself.  It  is  only  the  truth  to  say,  that  I  have 
heard  him  e^iess  it  more  than  onoe.  There  is 
no  point  of  attack  in  lbs.  Leoount'a  legacy ; 
and  there  is  no  pomt  of  attack  in  your  ImU 
ho^mnd'aehoicecf  anezeeutob  He  haa  made 
the  wise  dioicc^  and  tiie  natoral  eboux^  of 
the  oMeat  and  txnatiest  finend  he  had  in  the 
world. 

"One  more  cniaideratira  lemains— the  most 
important  which  I  have  yet  approadied,  and 
therefore  the  consideration  which  I  have  reserved 
to  tiie  last.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the 
Tester  executes  a  will,  laving  his  widow  sole 
executrix,  with  a  legacy  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  On  the  third  of  November  following, 
he  expressly  revokes  this  will,  and  leaves  another 
in  its  stead,  in  which  his  widow  is  never  once 
mentioned,  and  in  which  the  whole  residue  of 
his  estate,  after  payment  of  onq  compaiatively 
trifling  legacy,  is  left  to  a  friend. 

"Itreste  entirely  with  you  to  say,  whether 
any  valid  reason  can,  or  can  not,  be  produced  to 
explain  such  an  extraordinary  prooeedmg  as  this. 
If  no  reason  can  be  assigned— and  I  know  of 
none  myself— I  think  we  have  a  pomt  her^ 
which  deserves  our  careful  consideration ;  for  it 
may  be  a  point  which  is  open  to  attacL  Pray 
understand  that  I  am  now  appealing  to  you 
solely  as  a  lawyer,  who  is  obl^ed  to  look  all 
possible  eventuahties  in  the  face.  I  have  no 
wish  to  intrude  cm  your  private  affiurs;  I  have 
no  wish  to  write  awtndwhlch  could  be  construed 
into  any  indirect  reflection  on  yourself.  • 

*'  If  yon  tell  me  that  eo  Car  as  you  know,  your 
husband  ciqiridously  struck  yon  out  of  hia  will, 
irithont  assignable  zeaaon  or  motire  for  domg 
so,  and  witboiU  other  obvions  e]q)lanation  of  his 
ccndnc^  than  that  he  acted  in  this  matter  entirely 
under  tbia  influence  of  Mn.  Lecount— I  will  im- 
mecUatelj  take  Coniuel's  opuuon  toudiing  the 
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propriety  of  disputing  the  will  on  this  ground. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  tell  me  that  there  are 
reasons  (known  to  yooiself  though  unknown  to 
me)  for  not  taking  the  course  I  propose,  I  will 
accept  that  intimation  without  troubling  you, 
nnless  you  wish  it,  to  explain  yourself  further. 
In  this  latter  event,  I  will  write  to  you  again — 
for  I  shall  then  have  something  more  to  say, 
which  may  greatly  surprise  you,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Will 

"Faithfully  yours, 

''JohnLoscoubb." 

f  £031  3UtS.  WffiL  TASSTOBB  TO  US.  LOSCOUBB. 

"Nor.  16th. 

"Dear  Sir»— Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
Vindnm  and  oonwleiatitHi  with  which  yoa  hare 
trei^  me— ud  let  the  anxietiBS  under  wh^  I 
am  DOT  snfifering  plead  mr  excnae,  if  I  reply  to 
TDur  letter  witl^ot  ceremony,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
«ble  words. 

"  I  bare  my  own  reasons  for  not  heatating  to 
answer  your  question  in  the  negatire.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  go  to  law,  as  yon  propose,  on 
tiie  subject  of  the  Wm. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  gratefully, 

Magdalen  Yabstoitb.** 

TIL 

tbox  to.  liCe combe  to  ubs.  itoxl  takstokx. 

"Lincoln's  Inn,  November  17th. 

"Dear  Madam,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  answering  my  proposal  in 
the  negative,  for  reasons  of  your  own.  Under 
these  circumstances — on  which  I  offer  no  com- 
ment—I beg  to  perform  my  promise  of  agjun 
communicating  with  you,  on  the  subject  of  your 
late  husband's  Will. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  look  at  your  copy  of  the 
document.  Ton  will  find  that  the  clause  which 
devises  the  whole  residue  of  your  husband's 
e^ate  to  Admiral  Bortram,  ends  in  these  terms : 
To  be  by  Aim  applkd  to  nieh  met  a$  he  majt  t^tii 
/if. 

"  Simple  as  they  may  seem  to  you,  these  are 
Tery  remarkable  wortk.  In  the  first  place,  no 
practical  lawyer  would  hare  used  tiiem,  in  draw- 
ims  yonr  husband's  vill.  Li  the  second  place, 
titey  are  utterly  uadessto  serre  anyplain  straight- 
forward purpose.  The  legacy  is  left  unoon- 
ifitionallytothe  achniral;  and  in  the  same  breath 
he  is  told  that  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it ! 
The  phrase  points  clearly  to  one  of  two  conclu- 
SMms.  It  has  either  dropped  from  the  writer's 
pen  in  pure  ignorance— or  it  has  been  carefully 
set  where  it  appears,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
snare.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  latter  ex- 
planation is  the  right  one.  The  words  are 
cxprmly  intended  to  mislead  some  person^ 
yourself,  in  all  probability— and  the  cunning 
whidt  has  put  them  to  that  use,  is  a  cunning 
which  (as  constantly  happens  whenuninstructed 
persons  meddle  with  law)  has  overreached  itself. 
My  thirty  years'  experience  reads  those  words  in 


a  sense  exactly  opposite  to  the  sense  which  they  1 
are  intended  to  convey.    I  say  that  Admiral  i 
Bartram  is  not  Iree  to  apply  his  legacy  to  such  I 
purposes  as  he  may  think  fit— I  believe  he  is  pri-  | 
vateiy  controlled  by  a  supplementary  dooument  ' 
in  the  shape  of  a  Secret  Trust.  \ 
"  I  can  easily  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  a  I 
Secret  Trust.   It  is  usually  contained  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  a  Testator  to  his  Executors, 
privately  informing  them  of  testamentary  inten- 
tions on  his  part,  which  he  has  not  thought 
proper  openly  to  acknowledge  in  his  will.  I 
leave  yon  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  I  write  a 
private  letter,  enjoinmg  you,  on  taking  the 
legacy,  not  to  devote  it  to  yonr  own  purposes, 
but  to  give  it  to  some  third  person,  whose  name 
I  have  my  own  reasons  for  not  mentioning  in  my 
will.  That  is  a  Secret  Trust. 

"If  I  amriglit  in  my  own  persoanon  that  such 
a  document  as  I  hem  describe  is  at  this  moment 
in  Admiral  Bartram'a  possession — a  persuasion 
based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  extraordinary 
words  that  I  have  quoted  to  you,  and,  in  the 
second  instance,  on  purely  legal  considerations 
with  which  it  is  needless  to  encumber  my  letter 
—is  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  the  discovery  of 
the  Secret  Trust  would  be,  in  all  probability,  a 
most  important  discovery  to  your  interests.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  tedinical  reasons,  or 
with  references  to  my  experience  in  these  matters, 
which  only  a  professional  man  could  tmderstand. 
I  will  merely  say  that  I  don't  give  up  your  cause 
as  utterly  bst,  until  the  conviction  now  impressed 
on  my  own  mind  is  proved  to  be  wrong. 

"  I  can  add  no  more,  while  this  important 
question  still  remains  involved  in  doubt ;  neither 
con  I  surest  any  means  of  solving  that  doubt. 
If  the  existence  of  the  Trust  was  proved,  and  if 
the  naturo  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  it  was 
made  known  to  me,  I  could  then  say  posi- 
tively what  the  legal  chances  were  of  your 
being  able  to  set  up  a  Case  on  the  strength  of 
it ;  ud  I  could  also  tell  you,  whether  I  should, 
or  should  not,  feel  justified  in  peisonally  under- 
taking that  Case,  under  a  prirate  arrangement 
with  yourself. 

«  As  things  are,  I  can  make  no  arrangement, 
and  offer  no  adrioe.  I  can  only  put  you  confi- 
dentially in  possession  my  private  opmion; 
tearing  you  entirely  free  to  draw  your  own  in- 
feroiOBS  from  it ;  and  r^retting  that  I  cannot 
write  more  coiddently  and  more  definitely  than 
I  hare  written  here.  All  tiiat  1  could  conscien- 
tiously say  on  this  very  difficult  and  very  delicato 
subject,  I  have  said. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours, 
"  John  Loscombe." 

Till. 

mOH  Mils.  BOIL  VAKSTOHE  TO  MK.  LOSCOMEE. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  have  read  your  letter  morcthau 
once,  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention — 
and  the  ofteuer  I  read  it,  the  more  firmly  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  really  such  a  Letter  as  you 
mention  in  Admural  Bartrau's  hands. 
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**  It  is  my  interest  that  the  discovery  shonld 
be  made— and  I  at  once  acknovledge  to  yon, 
that  I  am  determined  to  find  the  means  of 
secretly  and  certainly  maldng  it.  My  resolu- 
tion rests  on  other  motives  than  the  motives 
whidi  yon  might  naturally  suppose  would  in- 
finenoe  me.  I  only  tell  yon  this  in  case  you  feel 
incUned  to  remonstrate.  There  is  good  reason 
for  what  I  say,  Trhen  I  assnre  you  that  nmon- 
stiance  will  be  useless. 

"  I  ask  for  no  assistance  in  this  matter ;  I  will 
trouble  nobody  for  advwe.  Tou  shall  not  be 
involred  in  any  ra&h  ptroceedin^  an  my  pact. 
Tfiiatever  danger  there  may  be,  I  will  risk  it. 
Whatever  del^s  may  happen,  I  will  bear  them 
patiently.  I  am  lonely  and  Mendless  and  sorely 
troubled  in  mind— but  I  am  strong  enough  to 
win  my  way  throng  worse  tnala  than  these. 
My  spirits  will  rise  again,  and  my  time  will 
ctHoe.  If  Uiat  Secret  Trust  ia  ia  Adminl  Bar- 
tram's  possession— when  yoa  next  see  me,  yon 
shall  see  me  with  it  in  m;  own  hands, 
"lours  gratefully, 

"lUoDAizH  Yuisioira." 


GBITIG&L  BULLS  IN  HISTOBICAL 
CHINA-SHOPS. 

Tee  critical  bull  haa  got  loose  in  the  china- 
ahop  of  histoiT.  That  infiuiated  animal  has  com- 
mitted frightiul  havoc  among  the  chronological 
crockery,  and  upset  whole  rows  of  traditional 
figures.  It  is  almost  subject  for  decent  rejoicing 
that  he  has  shivered  the  Olympiad  jars,  and  con- 
founded lustres  (the  Roman  period  of  enumeta- 
tion),  and  the  era  before  Barneses  the  Second, : 
in  one  universal  wreck.  But  it  is  of  the  cmd 
mischief  worked  among  tite  Stivres,  the  Palissy, 
the  Dresdens,  and  Majolica  of  Historj,  that 
ouBphint  is  made,  mth  aU  that  lepngDaaue 
to  toe  line  of  kin^  from  the  Norman  OoBqneat, 
and  the  respeotiTe  diUes  of  their  aocesaion 
and  luppy  departorea  (the  most  odious  sariee 
upon  earth) ;  with  all  that  reasonable  di^nst 
to  the  roral  ladies  and  geailemen  who  came 
after  Charumagne,  together  with  the  bewildering 
list  who  make  ap  the  House  of  Yalnia ;  wit£ 
all  that  sense  of  despairing  bceak4own,  under 
tite  tiling  known  as  pragmatic  sanctions  (asso- 
ciated  without  reason  with  aomeUiing  pedantic 
and  self-sufficient)  and  quadruple  allumoes — 
there  was  still  left  in  tender  breasts  a  aoftnees 
and  tendemeBs  for  certain  figures  and  episodes, 
which  went  uigh  to  redeem  the  whok.  The  in- 
trepid yonth  who  toasted  bis  hands  without 
fiinohing;  the  daring  act  of  equitation  by  the 
bare-backed  rider  Cuttins ;  the  noble  bdiaviour 
of  Regulua ;  the  Tarquins  generaUj ;  that  sur- 
passing bit  of  cntiery  of  the  augurs,  which  went 
easUj  through  a  whetstone ;  the  splendid  beba- 
viour  of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and,  above 
all,  the  noble  speeches — short,  but  telling — with 
which  theyrouuded  off  their  achievements,  were 
very  precious,  and  almost  atoned  for  the  brntal 
heart-breaking  masses  of  quartz  in  which  they 
wtn  embedded.  Worked  into  the  ahqie  of 


story-books,  with  finely-coloured  pictures,  the 
cbana  reached  almost  to  fascdnation.  The  critical 
situation  of  Airred  in  the  necUherd's  residence, 
with  that  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  the  cakes, 
when  assisted  by  »iitable  high  art,  did  not 
fail  even  beside  the  attractions  of  the  more  legi- 
timate picture  story-books.  Affecting  was  the 
tragedy  of  Lucretis;  and  though  an  unaccount- 
able mystery  was,  for  obriona  reasons,  anffered 
to  bang  over  the  character  of  the  indismtionof 
the  nnJKwtnnate  lady,  atill  it  wis  accepted  with 
all  shorfc-oominn,  and  recurred  to  with  tender 
recollections.  These  gentle  oases  redeemed  the 
iron  thrall  of  figures  and  chronolwv. 

Suddenly  is  beard  the  crash  of  falling  histo- 
rical crockery,  la.  rashes  the  grand  6e  nnan 
steer  Niebufar,  and  demolishes  Romulns  and 
Remua,  the  jumping  aver  the  vralls,  the  seeing 
tiie  birds,  and  all  the  pretty  scenery  and  deco- 
rations of  the  first  seven  kings.  The  whole 
thing  becomes  a  wreck.  If  tbere  was  a  tndi- 
tum  that  was  fondly  clung  to,  it  was  that  of 
the  monster  of  the  piece,  the  odious  Htnr,  who 
had  manied  so  many  wives,  and  cut  off  their 
heads  so  barbaxonaly.  This  fignie  was  nece— aiy, 
as  liie  villain  or  foil,  toexcite  Tirtauma  emotione 
—a  fat  hloated  square-faesd  oeatm^  witlii  tim 
familiar  cap.  What  a  blank  vaa  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  this  monster,  and  his  sudden  transfor- 
mation into  a  smooth  skilful  monarch !  When 
rude  profane  bands  are  laid  on  such  arks  as 
these,  there  is  no  speculating  as  to  what  may  be 
the  next  object  on  which  the  spoilers  may  vent 
their  rage.  Is  Canute  in  hb  armrchair  on  the 
sands,  with  the  courtiers  round  him — is  he  safe  P 
Is  Boadicea  F  Po  we  know  how  long  we  may 
depend  upon  the  Druids  ?  Is  our  tenure  of  Ca- 
ractacus,  and  his  noble  demeanour  under  a  try- 
ing situation,  worth  an  hour's  purchase  P 

Still,  the  melting  down  of  these  fine  old  wax- 
work groups  miriit  have  been  passed  bf.  They 
were  effete  and  worn  out  What,  after  all,  is 
Romulus  to  UB,  or  we  to  Romulus,  if  it  be 
aatisfaotwily  ascertained  that  that  pnson  ia  no 
more  than  an  aoeumuli^ifflt  of  cold  abstraetiou,  a 
mere  bialotio  vapew,  unrsal  and  unwholeanne  ? 

But  there  are  certain  legends  of  our  own  day 
— noUe  utteranoes,  bits  of  nincteentb-eentnry 
chivdry,  which  we  ate  aocustomed  to  think  in 
with  eatLnaiaBm,  which  qnaokw  the  poise  and 
stimulate  our  children  to  noble  deeds— oai  tfaeao 
have  the  qxHlers  been  alaa  at  work.  Soenes 
which  have  been  within  our  own  mttaarj,  iiu 
opressibly  comforting  amid  whde  cart-loads  of 
dry  bones  of  hiatocy,  are  now  to  be  wholly  cut 
out,  taken  down,  and  thrown  aside  like  old  trans-^ 
parewues.  We  lift  ont  voioea  in  loud  proteefc 
against  tiiis  deseontion.  Astandmuatbemade 
against  this  wanton  demoliium.  The  work  nuut 
be  stopped  before  it  is  too  late*  See  iriiat  mia> 
chief  has  been  done  already! 

Amid  all  the  blood  and  hcffrors  of  the  great 
French  Bevolutioii,  tbere  break  out  now  and 
^ain  fine  patches  of  theatrical  effect,  Borae- 
thing  grandly  Roman  and  ennobling.  Nothing 
could  DC  deemed  more  satisfactory  and  more 
nearJf  i^iproaching  thi*  t^pe,  tliaa  binou 
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trnfffSmeai  between  English  men-of-war  ind 
the  dufa  at  the  Bepnblie :  when,  in  the  uni- 
Tersal  oruh  of  defaK  and  sondding  wracks, 
the  Vcnniir,  when  sosamoned  to  strike,  still 
held  on  the  firiit ;  and,  thoiu^  maimed  kope- 
leaalj  nght  and  left,  stem  and  stem,  and  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom  steadily,  foogbt  the  battle 
to  tiie  last.  The  lower-deck  guns  were  kept 
firing,  until  the  water  rnahiog  in  eflisotaaUy 
sCo|^pedtbe  laboofs  of  the  gallant  sailora.  Driren 
to  the  op  par  deek,  tbej  worked  the  gons  there 
with  equal  fiereoacai,  until  simibrljr  inter- 
mpted.  Sinallf ,  wttk  eelomrs  ^i%  wiUl  deek 
ODwded  witii  fnutio  ■mMalotte  auun^toesing 
their  anna  in,  dalaMc^  afarieking  oas  Toofeioas 
dionu  <tf  "Vive  la  B^pnbliqne!"  down  ainka 
tfae  Voi^ear,  and  is  nerer  seen  non.  Hwe 
mi  a  aubjeot  foe  painter,  for  poet,  w  story- 
tdler!  ScMiiething  more  fit  to  be  meaawred  (or 
m  inspiring  ballad  than  the  mean  exit  of  oar 
own  fioyal  Geuge.  The  fiery  »piritB«id-water 
of  fiotioD,  oompooad  it  as  yoiLwiil,  oould  never 
be  mixed  so  hot  and  strong  a*  tins,  let  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  some  of  those  gropiugs  and  boniigs 
for  which  he  ie  fiuBOus,  muiit  nee(u  soatdi  from 
OS  this  precions  tnttsnre.  He  baa  run  into  tl^ 
aplendid  Vengenr,  stesn  on,  with  his  iron  ram, 
and  sunk  her  again  for  erer '. 

This  it  would.  aMeac  is  the  oniel  pxaetieal 
mion  of  the  Thob  a&ir:  Lord  B>we  had 
oame  up  widi  ViUant  Joyense  off  Brest, 
and  a  tremendoni  sea-fight  had  t&ken  place, 
with  tike  Qsoal  issne — six.  French  lihipB  taken, 
and  a  sermth,  called  the  Yengenr,  gone  to  the 
bottom.  Thia  ia  the  news  brooght  to  London, 
wl  proelumed  at  the  Opeia  JSouae  to  the 
tomaituoaa  mnsio  of  God  save  the  QoBen.  To 
the  fVenoh  oapitaL  Hhtsa  in  utter  c^os,  news 
of  aTit^iymoBt  be  annoonced;  for  anything 
like  a  defeat  would  be  gnillotining  matter  for 
those  who  annomwed  it.  GradiudtT>  however, 
the  tniih  comes  oat ;  that  minoos  basiness  of 
six  Tessela  absent  and  a  Yengeur  sank  sonnds 
qioeedy  as  a  Tiotoi; ;  and  so  the  sans-onlotte 
next  bmn  to  griu  their  teeth  with  many  a 
"saer-rt,"  and  get  thintr  for  blood.  Some- 
tiuBg  moat  ba  and  that  speedity,  and  tiw 
ingimions  forthwith  manofaotore  the  iplandid : 
tnuuparenOT  of  the  liBking  Yengenr,  ud  the 
"  all  Uids'^  Aoukiag  Yive  In  B2pabUqn^  as 
tb^  00  down. 

Sfcul,  this  may  be  t3ie  venion  of  perfidious 
AltnoB,  grudging  la  France  so  mochgloiy.  Bat, 
curioaa  to  say,  perfidious  Albion  at  onoe  ac- 
cepted the  transparency,  and  admired  it  more 
than  any  others  waial,  luduckily,  the  story  beins 
again  Tentilated  only  the  other  day,  an  EngUu 
Baval  man,  aetnally  m  tbefight,8nanot  a  cable's 
ImigUi  &om  the  amking  Teasel,  oomea  forward 
aoKT^ta  the  mendacioaa  "  windbw"  open.  It 
was,  be  aays,  at  tiie  end  of  the  fight ;  the  poor 
Yo^ur  waa  in  a  helpIjeH  eonditioi^  and  settling 
down  faat.  Hum  wot  no  ooloun  flying ; 
and  there  plenty  of  sans-cnlottes,  iiantic ' 
indeed  and  ahontug,  not  defiance,  but  in  deepair. 
tbb  boats  of  perSdioas  Albion  were  ham  at 
almoat  awamped^  bringing  tiwm  oS,  A 


hundred  of  these  "defiant  Yengenrs"  were 
draj^^  on  board  the  CaUadmi:  mote  in  that 
ship,  mora  in  this ;  and,  abore  ul,  ^e  captain, 
BAiiaudin,  at  lunch  in  the  conqottor's  cabin! 
"  Never,  in  hd,"  says  that  officer,  "  were  men 
more  anxious  to  be  aared."  Here,  indeed,  ia  a 
oollapae! 

Again :  another  French  transparency,  very 
pretty  and  much  admired.  Eveiy  school-^l 
knows  the  story  of  poor  good  soft-hearted  etnpid 
Lonia,  who  could  not  read  the  signs  of  ^ 
times,  and  whom  we  actually  lose  temper  with 
for  his  obtuseuesa.  But  wo  are  agreed  how 
nobly  he  pkyed  his  part  at  the  end,  ai^  how  a 
oonngeoiu  Laah  olnmoan,  of  the  Sdgeworth 
family,  waa  fonnd  to  mmd  by  him  on  uie  aeaf- 
fold.  Happily  there  is  no  ulse  oolouring,  so 
far.  We  luiow  idl  the  inoidwts  of  that  ter- 
rible soene,  the  rolling  of  the  drams  when  he 
would  ^eak,  his  inHigimnt  protest  against  bis 
hands  being  tied  like  a  common  muefactor*^ 
and  his  ready  consent  on  a  wbiaper  from  the 
priest.  So  utr,  all  true.  But,  ajas!  that  we 
must  spoi^  out  that  grand  utostrophe,  whioh 
ia,  indeed,  the  culmination  of  the  whole :  "  Fills 
de  Saint-Louis,  mootez  an  ciell"  It  is  like 
tearing  up  a  tree  by  the  roota.  It  grievea 
one  to  the  aonl  to  have  to  give  up  that  darling 
bit  of  sentiment.  The  wb^  scen^  otherwise 
pathetic,  someway  seems  to  halt  and  become 
tame,  after  that  exoisiQn.  Tet  it  could  not 
stay,  except  oni  of  mere  compliment  to  the  poor 
kin^.  For  the  words  were  never  spoken.  Who, 
indeed,  was  to  pick  them  up  F  Not  the  poor 
king,  certainly.  Not  the  orowd ;  for  the  drums 
were  beating  furiously.  Sanson  and  his  brethren 
were  not  liuly  to  treasure  up  a  bit  of  sentiment. 
Cleariy,  then,  it  rests  with  abb£  himself 
yrbo,  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  bad  no 
recfuleotion  m  having  made  such  an  uiostrt^be. 
The  moment  was  (me  of  agitation.  He  does  not 
know  or  reoollect  any  words  of  the  kind,  and 
might  have  spoken  twenty  other  such  speeclies. 
This  is  unaatisfaotory.  Very  likely  it  was  muiu- 
factured  to  order  by  an  enthusiastic  Bourbon, 
like  many  other  transparenoies,  and  like  ont 
special  cracker  that  is  confessed  to  have  been 
so  manuCaotured.  When  the  Bestoration  came, 
almost  evmy  one  had  in  their  mouth  the  happy 
mot  of  tim  king,  so  full  of  tactandwit :  "  There 
is  nothing  chimged  in  Franoe :  only  one  French- 
man  more."  But  every  one  did  not  know  that 
the  French  ex-bishops  had  been  asking  persft- 
yeciugly,  "  Had  he  said  anything  ?"  aiul,  finally, 
in  despair  at  ainthing  neat  or  appropriate  from 
such  a  quarter,  had  seat  forth  tiua  pleaaantquip. 
Thus  history  is  written. 

The  next  slide,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  French 
also.  The  locus  in  quo  being  the  famed  field 
ofWaterhx).  We  know  the  whole  story.  The 
last  charge;  the  Vrench  Qnard  breaking  up  like 

ny  before  the  solid  En^h  lini^  and  the 
rout.  Then  Uie  remnant  of  the  Garde 
Imperiale  throwing  itself  in  a  few  squares, 
ana  the  brave  Cambronne  utteimg  the  noble 
and  defiant,  yet  nummfnl  refusal  ''Xhe Guard 
can  die,  biU  nevec  snxrendBnr  I«  Garde 
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meart,  maia  ne  se  rend  jamaia !  There  is  a 
vholo  epie  ia  tbe  despair  of  these  brave  men. 
Yet  at  this  moment  Uie  l^nd  hangs  bv  but 
a  hair.  Courtesy  towards  a  grand  and  ro- 
mantic nation,  and  a  sort  of  natural  delicacy  in 
reference  to  tell  the  transactions  of  that  me- 
morable day,  has  hitherto  restnuned  any  Saxon 
tampmng  with  the  lesendj  or  anj  rude  prpuff 
into  its  elements.  jBut  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  another  shock  of  the  great  ram,  stem  on, 
irhich  suuk  the  Ymgeur,  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  this  little  cockboat  full  of  heroics. 
The  supporters  of  the  French  side  of  the  con- 
versatioD  are  not  agreed  to  what  was  said,  or 
as  to  who  said  what  thej  are  not  agreed  wat 
said.  The  Gambronne  family,  as  is  only  natural, 
and  that  more  comprehensive  family,  the  hero- 
worshippers,  hold  fast  by  tlie  "  magnanimous" 
tmeeoh.  Others  admitting  their  title,  insist  that 
the  answer  of  the  brave  soldier  dU  not  expand 
itself  to  such  length,  but  took  the  shape  of  a 
short,  blunt,  and  unparliamentary  single  word. 

The  Ei^isbmen  on  whom  the  humane  invi- 
tation to  surrender  was  stud  to  have  been  flung 
back,  bear  no  testimony  to  the  splendid  flourish 
— it  never  having  reached  them.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  probabilities  of  the  legend  are  btally 
endangered  by  these  brave  men  having  fought 
gallantly  to  the  last ;  surrendering  like  sensible 
men. 

Still  it  would  not  do  that  so  brilliant  a  patch 
of  tinsel  should  he  torn  &om  the  French  flan, 
or  even  be  loosened  in  the  smallest  degree.  Ine 
government  sempstresses  are  set  to  ^  work. 
Search  ia  made  ror  an  old  man,  and  i^in  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  the  necessary  "  veil- 
lard."  He  is  of  the  usual  traditional  type,  and. 
seems  to  be  modelled  on  the  pattern  of  Ser- 
geant Austerlits,  in  tbe  little  vaudeville.  He 
13  discovered  in  some  obscure  French  town, 
enjoying  his  modest  pension.  He  ia  seen  at 
Wagram,  and  the  Little  Corporal  coming  along 
the  lines  has  stopped  and  said,  *'Did  I  not 
see  thee  at  BivoiiF"  and  then  familiarly  pall- 
ing the  whisker  or  moustache  of  the  favoured 
pnvate,  has  passed  on,  leaving  glistening  eye^ 
behind.  He  is  now  greyer  than  any  Midger, 
and  wears  a  little  bit  of  copper  attached  to  a 
ragged  fait  of  silk.  But  he  is  now  found,  this 
invunable  old  man,  and  bronght  to  Puis  to  the 
office  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  quite  un- 
official, and  allows  the  aged  man  to  rattle  on 
with  the  garrulity  of  old  soldiers.  To  be  sure,  he 
recollects  that  fatal  day.  Vive  I'Empereur.  Did 
tie  not  see  him  ride  uong  the  line  monnted  on 
his  famons  white  horse,  his  telescope  in  his  hand  F 
^Vell,  wdl,  but  for  treachery  somewhere  the  day 
would  have  been  ours. 

This  octogenarian  relic  beine  encouraged  to 
speak  further,  tella  the  stoty  of  the  last  square  of 
the  Garde,  which  is  duly  embodied  in  a  sort  of 
procea  verbal.  How  the  "English  general  ahouted 
to  tliem,  "  Surrender!"  and  how  General  Gam- 
bronne, in  diatinofc  tones,  uttered  the  memorable 
and  mournful  defiance.  How  tbe  Englishman, 
nStei  the  stimulant  of  a  vollejr,  to  ^ve  time  for 
reflection,  again  repeated  his  invitation,  with  ad- 


ditions and  alterations,  "  Grrenadiers,  surrender! 
You  shall  be  treated  at  the  fint  aoldim  m 
the  world."  How,  tliereopon,  the  Grenadiers 
burst  out  in  an  obstr^rous  chorus  that  l^e 
Guard  might  die,  but  would  never  snrrender, 
and  that,  thereupon,  came  the  final  discharge, 
which  swept  the  devoted  battalion  away,  and  tne 
old  man  received  a  blow  which  levdled  him  to 
the  ground,  and  prevented  his  knowing  more. 

The  Vetera  of  perfidious  Albion,  appealed  to 
for  their  version,  heard  not  a  word  of  tne  grand 
Grenadier  choraa.  They  testify  that  the  brave 
Grenadiers  of  tbe  Garde  did  their  devoir  nobly 
and  gallantly  to  the  last — ^fought  heroically,  and 
then,  when  mrther  fightingwas  hopeless  and  un- 
profitable, did  Uy  down  their  arms.  The  Garde 
did  He,  when  their  dying  was  to  be  any  profit  to 
the  cause  they  supported ;  but  not  in  the  blind 
stnmd  wajtlieir  admirers  would  have  us  credit. 

What  more  effective  and  practical  than  the 
famons  Brussels  ball,  given  by  the  duchessu 
where  tbe  brilliant  uniforms  were  glittering  and 
the  officers  dancing,  when  the  splashed  orderly 
rides  up  on  a  spent  steed  with  a  despatch  for 
the  general  1  And  the  news  ia  whispered  round 
that  the  French  are  advancing,  and  that  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost.  Tlien  the  music  stops, 
and  the  officers  hurry  away  in  their  silk  stock- 
ings and  pumps,  many  having  danced  their  last 
pas  in  this  life.  II  y  est  quelque  chose  de  sub- 
lime! There  is  here  something  of  the  true 
melodrama  of  life,  better  and  more  effective  than 
Forte  St  Martin  melodrames;  and  English 
poets  have  felt  tbe  power  of  the  thame  and 
gr6wn  eloquent.  Yet  here  is  tiie  iKmram  onoe 
more  ponging  down  madly  on  the  pretty  and 
sentimental  cntft.  The  whole  piece  tnxns  out 
to  have  been  reliearsed  and  learnt  by  heart. 
Every  one  there  knew  of  the  French  advance 
before  the  ball  be^.  The  poor  captains 
dancing  there,  had  their  small  campaigning  trunks 
ready  packed  at  home.  They  stayed  till  mid- 
night, and  then  went  their  way  aa  they  m^ht 
from  another  entertainment  in  more  piping  times 
of  peace.  Tbe  splashed  orderly  fades  out  There 
is  no  panting  steed  at  the  :  no  flutter  of 
commotion  over  the  dazzling  company  as  the 
agitated  commander  reads. 

Yet  one  more  Waterloo  demolitim.  Sorely 
posterity  is  to  hear  the  quick  sharp  vmce  of  the 
nunous  commander,  who  has  been  playing  Fabins 
all  day  long,  keeping  his  fighting  hounds  steadily 
in  leash  tor  all  their  strog^es  and  chafings ; 
surely  he  is  to  ride  aloo^  the  line  at  the  ^d  of 
the  famous  day,  and  closing  up  his  glass  with  a 
smart  click,  give  the  wisned-for  signal,  "Up, 
Guards,  aud  at  them  1"  No.  This,  too,  must 
be  hurried  away  into  limbo.  The  fighting  Duke 
himself  takes  the  knife  and  slits  open  this  wind- 
bag. Appealed  to  again  and  again,  he  cannot 
chaive  his  memory  with  the  woras,  nay,  lb  posi- 
tive lie  never  used  them. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  windbag  for  the 
horns  of  the  critical  bull  to  rend  open.  William 
Pitt  ties  upon  bis  bed  of  death — some  say 
brought  there  by  the  news  of  the  batUe  of  Aua- 
teriitas;  some  have  it  that  hia  heart  was  broken 
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hj  tlie  growth  of  the  **Goiaican  Upstart'fi*' 
power.  At  all  erent!^  the  last  moments  of  the 
patriot  are  clouded  by  political  memories  and 
anxieties }  .and  his  last  urords,  gasped  out  with 
i^ffieulty,  take  the  shape  of  a  pMriotie  hurst, 
"O  my  country!"  Here  is  yet  more  of  the 
sublime.  The  man  of  the  subsidies ;  the  poli- 
tical recruiting  sergeant  of  continental  states ; 
he  vho  in  his  cabinet  has  singly  done  battle  with 
the  huge  fighting  Colossus,  is  now  gasping  on 
his  dying  bed,  and  feels  with  despair  that  he  is 
worsted  in  the  encounter.  "  O  my  country  !" 
Alas !  even  at  this  sacred  moment  we  cannot  be 
safe  from  intrusion.  The  ejaculations  of  the 
dying  cannot  be  respected.  Belations,  and 
cnildren  of  relations,  go  down  in  the  columns 
of  newspapen,  and  do  fierce  batUe  over  the 
ejaculattOQ.  It  must  have  been  spdten.  Ko 
one  heard  it :  every  one  heard  it.  Competent 
anthority  repudiates ;  and  competent  authority 
confirms,  fietweeij  the  two,  howeveTf  the 
ejaculation  has  been  sadly  shaken,  and  cannot 
M  quoted  with  respectability. 

MI  PERSIAN  TENT. 

It  is  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
We  are  toiling  along  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
the  fine  dost  from  the  barren  stony  roads  is 
blinding.  Meshed  Kertim  prioka  to  the  front, 
the  bony  rakish  chesnut  he  rides  settingback  its 
ears  and  pr^arinjg  for  business.  The  Pilgrim* 
turns  round  in  his  saddle  as  he  passes  me,  and 
makes  a  salntation  half  respect  and  half  friend- 
ship. His  short  greasy  black  beard  glitters  in 
the  sun,  and  his  white  teeth  sparkle.  There  is  a 
brief  laughing  parley,  and  then  avar  they  go. 
Pilgrim  and  Uholaum  galloping  a  heaolong  race, 
up  bill  and  down  dale,  across  country.  They 
are  gone  forward  to  prepare  the  tent.f  We  shall 
biter  behind  and  ride  up  when  the  tea  and 
kalion  are  ready,  and  tne  tent  door  stands 
propped  up  and  open  to  receive  us. 

There  is  sharp  work  unloading  the  mules,  but 
in  five  minutes  I  see  already  that  my  home  is 
rising.  Pirst,  the  stout  poles  are  stuck  into  the 
enmnd,  and  then,  all  hands  joining  with  extraor- 
dinary alacrity,  the  canvas  fluttm  out  to  the 
wind,  and  is  soon  pegged  down  in  the  form  of  a 
doable  hayrick.  Then  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Tope-work  and  buttoning  inside.  Carpets,  rugs, 
cushions,  and  a  bath  are  brought  m  with  a 
rapidity  Asiatics  display  under  no  other  circum- 
stances than  tent-pitchtng. 

"Bouyourum !"  cries  MeshedEerrim,  heartily, 
as  I  ride  up ;  and  Mehemet  Beg  re-echoes  the 
Turkish  welcome.  Both  of  them  are  out  of 
breath,  and  panting. 

"  Marsball^  t"  I  answer,  ns  a  sort  of  bravo ; 
and,  strutting  into  my  home,  lay  my  full  length, 
all  parched  and  scorcued,  upon  the  carpet,  glad 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  sunshine.  Presently 

*  See  "  On  the  Boad  to  Persia,"  in  ISo.  lAfi. 

t  For  ft  rich  travellw,  It  is  better  to  have  two 
oemplete  wCs  of  tenti,  that  on«  maj  be  sent  on 
alvays  itt  nfght,  and  be  nady  ^tehed  for  his  ar- 
rival next  dif. 


comes  tea,  and  I  have  learned  quite  to  lore 
my  tea-things,  and  look  upon  them  as  friends. 
Perhaps  they  are  worth  threepence.  One  cracked 
tumbler,  a  brass  tray,  and  a  tin  sugar-saucer 
and  a  cream-jug,  but  they  are  served  to  me 
with  as  much  stately  decorum  as  if  they  were 
of  Sevres  and  gold.  Then  in  comes  heaved 
bravely  two  heavy  muEFrushes,  a  fair  horse-load. 
These  are  portable  bundles  made  of  strong 
carpet  bound  with  leather.  They  can  be  carried 
at  full  gallop  without  danger  to  their  contents, 
and  they  contain  everything  wanted  on  the  road. 
Beds,  bedding,  cushions,  tent,  stools  and  tables, 
change  of  clothes,  washing  things,  writing- 
desk,  gun-cases,  boots,  dressing-gown,  slippers, 
powder,  shot,  great-coats,  and  mackintosh,  now 
turned  out  in  a  disorderly  heap  for  Harry,  my 
English  servant,  to  arrange  in  their  proper 
places  for  the  night. 

Soon  my  tent  becomes  a  very  pretty  picture. 
It  is  divided  into  three  rooms  or  compartments : 
reception-room,  bedroom,  and  dressing-room. 
It  is  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  and  all 
the  rude  neoesaaries  oE  a  wanderer's  life.  Its 
double  walls  are  well  kept  down  by  stones  and 
sand-bags  to  exclude  the  wind,  and  it  is  quite 
snug  and  comfortable.  My  arms  lie  piled  in  the 
centre,  a  bright  pretty  heap.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  such  simple  keepsakes  and 
souvenirs  of  the  home-land  as  I  carry  about 
with  me.  A  heap  of  gune  of  varied  feather 
are  hnn^  np  on  a  forked  stick,  stuck  into  the 
gronnd  in  one  comer;  an  English  pinter, 
and  two  lai^  Khoordiah  greyhounos,  are 
stretched  fast  asleep  in  another.  I  am  seated 
cross-legged  on  some  comfortable  cushions,  and, 
spread  upon  the  carpet,  are  my  tea-thio^,  and  a 
water-pipe  or  kalion.  English  Hany  is  clean- 
ing my  guns.  Out  of  doors  I  hear  the  low 
neighing  of  horses,  as  their  com  is  brought  to 
them,  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  mule-bells,  and 
the  hoarse  shout  of  the  village  guards,  who  are 
arriving  to  protect  us  through  the  night.  As 
the  evening  draws  on  there  comes  from  the 
neighbouring  hill-side  the  chuck  of  the  feeding 
partridge  gossiping  with  its  mato,  sometimes  the 
report  of  a  stray  shot  and  the  sharp  squeal  of  a 
wounded  hare.  I  feel  wonderfully  free  and  well, 
and  I  can  imagine  no  condition  of  human  life 
in  which  s  heaUhy  man  may  be  happier.  No 
wonder  the  roving  Arabs  despise  the  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  towns  who  exdutnge  fresh  air  and 
liberty  for  the  miserable  henroosts  in  which 
they  live. 

By-and-by  the  village  gossips  begin  to  drop 
in  for  tea  and  talk.  Among  them  is  a  black- 
smith, an  ingenious  man,  who  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  me  by  shoeing  a  mule.  He  ex- 
presses a  lively  interest  in  my  welfare,  and 
informs  me,  as  a  scientific  fact  wnicli  has  come 
under  bis  observation,  that  man  is  a  wedge- 
shaped  article,  thickest  at  the  top.  I  inquire  if 
he  considers  that  this  remark  applies  generally 
totheheadsofhiBaoqnaintanoef  He  says  no ; 
that  nails  and  many  other  objects  bare  heads 
which  are  necessary  to  the  comeliness  of  their 
appearance;  he  wianeshis  wonis  to  be  undostood 
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as  appljine  from  tbe  shoulders  downwaMs.  I 
anent  to  us  ftfoposiUon,  and  he  takes  the  ur  of 
a  philosopher  irho  has  just  uBpreeaed  me  irith  a 
piofonnd  truth  beyond  the  range  of  odinar; 
visdom.  He  then  observes,  as  a  oircnmstanee 
which  I  ought  to  know,  that  he  has  a  temporary 
occasion  for  two  tomauns.  He  allndee  to  this 
faet  sereral  times  with  much  point  and  emphasis, 
bat  does  not  ask  direotl;  for  tbe  monej.  At 
last  I  inquire,  in  a  blnnt  English  way,  whether 
he  expects  me  to  give  them  to  him P  "A good 
action,"  replies  the  man,  "  is  never  lost.  The 
money  which  we  bestow  npon  a  friend  in  need 
is  like  seed  oom,  and  returns  to  us  a  hundred- 
fold. Generou^,'*  he  adds, "  is  tin  proof 
of  tme  greatness."  I  reply,  "  Thai  the  words 
an  thoae  oi  wisdom,  but  tiny  ^>pMr  ^ 
rather  ifeneral  than  partieriar.  For  inatanoe, 
Meudship  ia  a  rare  plant  of  slow  growtii  and  of 
tardy  blossom.  A  lew  hoars  ago  we  were  un- 
known to  each  other;  how,  then,  can  the  flower 
of  friendship  ban  had  Uae  to  Rprmg  iqi  be- 
tween us  ?" 

"  All  men,'*  returns  the  bladamith,  vith 
gnve  sententionsnesB,  "are  friends  of  the 
good." 

Not  knowmg  whether  the  word  ''good" 
applies  to  himself  or  to  me,  I  feel  under  some 
dimeultj  in  dealing  with  this  argnment ;  and 
thinking  that  so  many  fine  speeches  ought  not 
to  go  unrewarded,  I  tell  him  he  shall  have  the 
two  tomann^  and  he  then  makes  ma  a  apaedi 
finer  than  ever.  Flamiig  the  moncff  in  some 
hidden  reoeptade  aboat  the  breast  of  his  robe, 
he  Bays  seiencdy,  It  will  do  you  mooh  good  to 
have  given  me  this  money,  for  Allidi  is  always 
filling  an  opm  band." 

Tbe  man  ia  suoh  a  grave  and  anmrt  sort  of 
moontebuik,  that  his  words  seem  to  nave  quite 
a  flavour  of  prophecy  about  them ;  and  I  feel 
an  absurd  sort  of  satiafaotion  steaUng  over  me, 
as  of  dne  who  has  done  a  great  and  magna- 
nimous action.  I  should  be  pusaled  to  eav  in 
what  the  greatness  and  magniatkaity  of  it  ues ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  poetic  grandeur  of  tbe 
cheat  has  overpowered  me,  ana  in  any  case  tite 
talk  is  worth  all  tbe  money.  It  is  the  best 
part  of  the  romance  <i£  £aetem  tiaveL 

Having  got  my  money,  the  Madamitii 
oeeds  to  examine  my  traiellBig  kit  with  muofa 
dignity.  He  is  especially  attracted  by  a  little 
patent  stove  I  havf^  and  expressed  lumself  as 
vastly  pleased  with  it.  "This  is,  indeed,"  says 
he,  "  a  wonderful  object.   It  is  at  ooce  a  va- 

Eour-bath,  a  tea-um,  and  a  convenient  pipe- 
ghter."  He  treated  me  throughout  our  inter- 
oourse,  which  be  obligiuRly  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour,  as  a  person  upon  whom  he  bad  conferred 
a  favour  oi  no  common  magnitude ;  ttoA  wlwn 
he  departed  he  left  me  extronely  edified,  and, 
as  it  were,  dased  by  bis  visit. 

The  moon  has  risen,  and  I  go  out  to  walk 
before  my  tent  by  night.  £verytliing  around 
me  seems  wcmdrow  vrainl  and  atrange.  I  am 
livii^;  the  life  (rf  the  old  Patriaroha  amidat  the 
very  scenes  where  Nodi  rested  after  he  left  the 
ark,  for  youter,  batiKd  in  a  noonlifi^  lainbow 


shrouded  in  solemn  mist  and  clouds,  stands 
aacred  Ararat.  Watch-do^  bay  round  the 
oieampment.  A  caravan  oicamels  laden  with 
ridi  merchandise  has  halted  near  ua.  Swarthj 
men,  talking  unknown  tongnea,  are  gathered 
around  our  watch-6res. 

By-and-by  I  creep,  awed,  and  full  of  solemn 
thoughts,  back  into  my  tent.  Then  the  ohewfdl 
voice  of  Bn^ish  Harry  going  to  make  tbe 
horses  comfortable  for  the  night,  the  rattle  of 
his  ourrycomh  and  i<dly  jaraon,  rouae  me.  I 
ola^  my  hands  for  a  pipe  and  oup  of  tea.  The 
natne  aervaata  onne  in  to  make  my  bed— an 
air  wttra—  and  shavls  for  eonnMZj^anea— 
pkciiig  a  waterproof  sheet  beside  me  m  ease 
of  a  wet  nisht.  Bat  I  soon  glide  babk  i^ain  to 
dream-hmf ;  for  English  Bury  comes  in  iriih 
my  readinff  lamp  and  tbe  Arabian  Ni^ts,  so 
that  I  shafl  fidl  asleep  dreaming  of  the  talkative 
barber  and  his  seven  brothers,  moved  periiaps 
thereto  bv  the  eternal  talk,  talk,  talk,  d  the 
indefatigable  Persian  servants,  who  are  just 
sitting  dovrn  to  supper  in  tbeir  tent  within  baiL 

Was  there  ever  a  book  written  which  has 
given  a  hundredth  part  of  the  pleasure  that  man- 
kind have  dnived  &om  the  Airiiian  Nights  t 

FAUJSN  VROU.  TBB  OLOUDa 

The  term  Earth,  tbe  vord-vrise  tell  us,  comes 
from  the  Saxon  rm>  eriao,  signifying  arare,  to 
plourii,  to  era,  or  ear,  or  penetrate  superficialhr— 
the  Earth  bong  the  name  of  the  tlung  which 
was  ploogbed,  Telfaia  was  called  **  the  maiat 
noble  Kod  of  £rd ;"  and  of  tiie  plon^unau  onr 
forefittners  said, 

He  tlut  erlth  ovith  to  ere  in  hope. 
When  men  became  star-wise,  tbe  Earth  of  the 
piouehman  became  the  name  of  a  planet.  In  a 
simiur  way  Science  has  ennobled  the  word 
Cloud.  The  vords  lid  and  olad  are  from  the 
same  root,  and  by  the  clouds  onr  forefathers 
meant  the  covering  or  clothing  of  the  Earth ; 
and  of  this  clothing  the  veather-vise  tdls 
us  that  it  is  a  gaseous,  glorioxis,  and  aerial 
ocean.  These  deonitions,  curious  enough  of 
themselves,  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  a 
gossip  on  a  new  theme :  on  strange  showers,  or 
the  principal  of  the  unnsual  things  which  oome 
down,  or  fUl  down,  upon  the  wth  ont  of  its 
aerial  covering. 

From  this  covering  we  draw  the  breath  of  life. 
The  air  fit  for  breathing  is  but  a  comparatively 
thin  layer  upon  the  sunaoe  of  the  globe :  a  fact 
amply  proved  by  the  men  who  have  dug  deep 
down  or  mounted  high  Tm,  albeit  human  plum- 
met has  never  yet  sounded  five  miles  deep,  even 
into  tbe  watery  sea,  nor  had  any  man  in  a  bal- 
loon ever  gone  five  miles  up  into  the  sky,  until 
Mr.Glaisberacbieved  lately  a  flight  of  aix  miles 
above  his  native  planet. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  conception 
of  our  hi^tatioo,  tbe  pluet  Earth.  A  bold 
describer  onoe  said  in  my  hearing  tbe  Earth  is  a 
ahell  of  quartz,  holding  in  a  sea  of  fire,  two- 
thu<ds  overhead  by  a  sea  of  water,  and  clad  in 
a  sea  of  ah:.    Qoam  is,  undonbtedly,  the  prin- 
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cipal  nuDenl  constitueDt  of  the  globe  j  the  mass 
<H  proof,  also,  is  ia  &TOiir  ot  the  ffoess  that  the 
qnwtc  shell  holds  in  sn  internal  fire.  Uiiien, 
well-borers,  aud  well-amkera  whose  operations 
4uiTe  gone  far  down  into  to  cnist  of  the  Earth, 
faaTB  givea  lesmed  men  opportunities  of  making 
obsemtions  which  prove  that  the  heat  of  Earth 
inoreases  downward  at  the  rate  of  aboot  one 
d^ree  for  ever;  My  feet.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  the  temper&toie  is  stationaiy,  remaining 
inTsziaJbly  at  about  two  degrees  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  clnnate.  'For  half  a  century, 
for  ustance,  the  temperature  in  tlie  cellars  of  the 
Paris  Obseiratory,  mneW  - feet  down,  hasneyer 
beenaboreor  belowftfty-three  d^j^rees  Fahrenheit 
This  line  under  the  srirfaoe  would  appear  nerer 
to  be  aflected  other  by  the  solar  or  %  the  ter- 
Kstrial  heat.  Bnt  the  heat  of  the  sbrata  of  tiu 
Sartfa,  a  eoneuTwance  of  obsemUans  has  proved, 
inoeases  at  an  CTerage  nrtdo  of  about  one 
degree  in  erery  'fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  ohserra- 
tiona,  no  doubt,  differ  among  themselves ;  some 
obaerrers  having  found  the  insrease  to  be  one 
degree  in  fcrrty-fivci  and  othen  one  degree  in 
fleventy-6ve  feet,  but  the  discrepancies  are  easilj 
aecoonked  for  the  differences  in  the  qaalities 
of  soils  or  straU.  I  hare  known  some  of  the 
men  who  havemonnted  behest  up  and  some  of 
the  men  who  have  dug  deqtest  down,  and  both 
concur  in  saying  i^ey  soon  reached  regions  in 
which  breathing  was  attended  with  considerable 
dfficuUjes.  Gut  Lussac,  who  ascended  in  a 
balloon  four  miles  mtd  a  third,  suffered  much 
from  tin  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  h^dy 
rarefied  ur;  and,  at  a  greater  altitude,  Ifr. 
Glaiiiher  lost  his  senses  for  a  short  time.  Marco 
Folo  and  Alexander  HumboMl,  bemdes  respir- 
ing painfa%  upon  loflrf  mountains,  found  it  an 
araooos  task  to  kindle  and  maintain  fires  there. 
There  are  similar  difficulties  deep  down.  Beveral 
of  the  well-sinkers  who  dug  the  "Warren  Farm 
Welt,  nea/-  Brigfattm,  which  is  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  deep,  have  told  me  tbeir  e^eri- 
enees.  It  wasnnaecountablyhot  and  sulphurous 
down  in  the  green  sand.  1  have  seen  a  mark- 
ing upon  a  thermometer,  for  the  accuracy  of 
wmdi  1  wfll  not  vouch,  bieoause  it  was  so  near 
blood  heat.  But  in  a  hole  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  hondred 
feet  deep,  strong  men  felt  so  weak  that  the^ 
could  not  have  ufted  a  glass  of  water  to  their 
bps.  When  a  workman  onoe,  in  defiance  of  the 
sternest  prohibitions,  took  a  bottle  of  ale  with 
I  him  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  heat 
made  the  cork  fly  oat,  and  the  addition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  liquid  to  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  respiration  of  the  men  at  work 
j  intJw  well,  instantly  put  out  all  the  lights— some 
i  fifty  or  sixtiy  iBinps  and  candles,  in  tlie  stages 
'  above,  extcutbg  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  np- 
f  irard. 

!  Everything  in  the  air  comes  from  the  Earth ; 
!  the  very  ashes  and  vapours  of  the  central  fires 
!  lisii^  np  and  ^njngling  irith  the  clouds.  The 
I  showers  of  voloBnic  aimes  have  occupied  an  in- 
^  •  nuBiend>le  series  of  writers,  from  Pliny  to  the 
I  cmmpOBdents  of  the  nennpapers,  and  I  can 
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on^  take  a  mtssing  glance  at  their  grandeur 
and  terror.  During  the  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Tomboro,  in  Samba wa,  in  April,  1815,  the  ex- 
plosions were  heard  two  hundred  and  seventeen  i 
nautical  miles  distant.  The  war-ship  Benares 
was  sent  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  explosions, 
and  the  commander  reported  what  he  saw.  As 
he  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  volcano, 
the  heavens  assumed  a  dusky  red  appearance. 
By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  became  so  dark, 
that  a  ship  could  scarcely  be  discerned  a  mile 
off.  By  eleven,  the  whole  heavens  were  ob- 
scured, except  a  small  space  wfaenee  the  wind 
came.  At  noon,  this  light  disappeared,  and  com- 
plete dariuiess  covered  the  face  of  day.  "Die 
daikness  surpassed  the  darkest  night,  during  the 
rest  (tf  the  day,  it  being  impossible  to  see  a 
hsttd  held  dose  to  the  eyee.  Heaps  of  asbes,  a 
loot  deep,  were  found  m  many  places  npcm  tiie 
deofc  next  day.  Bnt  the  voloanoes  ofltm  send 
forth  far  greater  quantities  of  ashes.  The  ashes 
and  lapiUi,  which  in  t^e  year '79  covered  6tabio, 
Pompdi,  and  Herculaneom,  varied,  it  is  com- 
puted, in  thickness  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet.  And  these  volcanic  showers 
may  spread  over  vast  regions.  The  eruption  of 
Bhaptar-}6kull,  in  1788,  filled  the  air  of  IceUud 
with  dost  for  a  loi^  time,  and  some  of  it  was 
traced  even  as  far  as  Holland.  The  Souffrier  of 
Guadaloupe,  in  1812,  sent  forth  clouds  of  dust 
which  entombed  the  plants  and  animals  of  manv 
vast  regions  in  the  tropics ;  and,  strange  to  tel^ 
some  m  these  clouds  of  ashes  were  carried  as 
far  as  Barbadoes  bjr  an  uppw  corrent  of  air 
nmning  in  an  oppoute  direction  to  the  trade 
.winds. 

The  ashes  of  the  Toleanoes  are  diflbrent  and 

charaoteristic.  I  find  among  my  notes  an  ac- 
count of  an  eruption,  the  asEes  from  which,  at 
one  period  of  it,  resembled  red  earth.  This 
eruption  took  place  from  a  mountain  called  J ebel  | 
Duobeh,  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Massowah  and  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-mandeb.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1861,  the  people  of  the  viSage  of 
Edd  were  awakened  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  for  about  an  hour  the  shocks  con- 
tmued  without  intermission.  At  sunrise,  fine 
white  dost  b^an  to  fall  over  the  vilhkge,  like 
rain ;  at  abont  noon  the  dust  which  fell,  changed 
its  hue  from  white  to  red.  It  then  resembled 
red  earth.  Of  this  red  dust  so  mndi  fell  that 
the  day  became  quite  dark,  and  the  villagers  had 
to  light  lamps  in  their  houses.  It  was  darker 
than  the  darkest  night,  and  the  dost  lay  knee- 
deep.  On  tlie  following  day,  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  in  the  houses  without  lamps. 
That  night,  fire  and  thick  smoke  were  seen  issu- 
ing from  a  mountain  situated  about  a  day's 
joomey  inland,  and  called  Jebel  Dubbeh.  The 
ashes  fell  for  only  two  days ;  but  the  fire  aud 
smoke  issued  for  some  weeks  from  the  mountain. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  happened  before, 
and  the  people  of  the  vilbge  of  Edd  'were  ex- 
ceedingly friffhtened. 

Not  mody  hare  we  anthenlie  if  not  soieii- 
tifio  accounts  of  showeti  of  red  ashes  from  vol- 
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csDoes :  ve  read  occasiouall;  in  old  chroiiicles 
and  modern  journals,  of  showers  of  red  rain. 
Our  forefathers  believed  these  showers  to  be 
omens  of  evil  days,  when  the  green  fields  would 
be  reddened  with  blood,  ana  the  feet  of  men 
shod  with  red  wet ;  none  but  the  most 
ignorant  now-a-da;s  regard  such  showers  as 
omens  of  war.  The  most  recoit  memorandum 
whicli  find  among  my  notes,  of  nin  of  ibis 
extraordinary  colour,  is  of  a  shower  which  fell 
upon  the  north-western  lort  of  the  dt;  of  Siena, 
in  Italy,  on  the  S8th  of  Deoember,  1860.  This 
shower  fell  copiously  for  about  two  hours,  and 
the  rain  was  of  a  reddish  colour.  No  doubt  the 
natural  colour  of  water,  which  is  colourless  in 
small  quantities,  is  blue — ^the  hue  it  dbplays  in 
laige  quantities  in  the  deep  sea,  when  rarefied  in 
the  skies,  and  when  soUclified  in  the  glaciers ; 
but,  far  from  being  incredible,  it  is  scareely  snr- 
prisio^  that  the  heavens  should  occasionally 
dischatge  red  rain.  The  natural  colour  of  salt 
is  red.  When  salt  is  seen  in  the  rocks  of  the 
salt  mines,  the  reddish  hue  natural  to  it  is  a 
surprise  to  persons  who  bare  never  seen  any 
salt  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  grocer^ 
parcel  or  perhaps  the  sall-oellars  on  the  table. 
ThsTt  is  a  zone  only  a  short  way  beyond 
tlie  mark  of  low  water  around  onr  own  shores,, 
which  has  beeu  called  the  red  shore,  because 
there  the  predominant  colour  is  red,  where 
red  star-fishes  and  strawbeny-hued  crabs  are  seen 
travelling  slowly,  or  scuttling  swiftly  in  crevices 
lined  witn  blood-red  skins  or  films.  Small  red 
crustaceans  live  in  brine.  A  tiny  box-like  weed 
or  algae  gives  its  name  to  the  Red.  Sea;  and  a 
microscopical  fungus  sometimes  reddens  snow. 
"  Seamen,"  says  Captain  Maury,  in  his  book  on 
The  Sea,  "  tell  us  ot '  red  fogs'  which  they  some- 
times encounter,  especially  in  the  vicmity  of  the 
Gape  de  Verde  IsUnds."  Dr.  Clymer  reports  a 
red  fog  which  was  encountered  in  Feoruary, 
1866,  br  theUnited  States  ship  Jamestown.  **  We 
woe,"  he  says,  "immersed  in  the  dust-fog  six 
days.  The  red  dost  settled  thickly  on  the  sails, 
rising,  spars,  and  decks,  from  which  it  was 
easilv  collected.  It  was  an  impalpable  powder 
of  a  orick-dust  or  cinnamon  colour.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  GO  dusky  that  we  could  not  have  seen 
a  ship  at  mid-day  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 
Hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  this  dust  is  en- 
countered in  quantities  which  coat  the  sails  of 
ships  and  obscure  the  sun.  Professor  Ehrenbeig 
examined  with  his  microscope,  specimens  of  this 
"  sea  dust*'  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  from 
Malta.  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol ;  he  was  of 
opinioQ  that  it  consisted  of  the  remains  of  in- 
fusorial onanisms  from  South  America,  and  not 
from  Africa,  and  from  the  south-east  ttade-wind 
region  of  South  America;  but  tliat  red  dust  fklls 
&om  burning  mountains  in  Africa  is  positively 
proved  by  tne  testimony  of  Captain  Playfair, 
resjpecting  the  shower  of  dust  partiallv  white, 
and  for  several  hours  resemblin;^  rea  earth, 
which  fell  upon  the  Abyssinian  village  of  Edd. 
The  render  of  Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature , 
will  easily  recal  to  memory  his  aescription  of  the 
I  dust-whirlwinds  of  Uie  Orinoco,  how  under  the 
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vertical  rays  of  the  scarcely  clouded  sun  the 
carbonised  turf  falls  into  dus^  how  the  indurated 
soil  cracks  asunder,  and  how,  when  opposing 
currents  of  air  produce  a  rotary  motion,  tae  sand 
rises  like  conically-shaped  clouds  in  the  rarefied 
air  on  the  electrically-charged  centre  of  the 
whirling  current,  resembling  the  waterspout. 
The  sky  sheds  a  stniw-coloured  light ;  the  aori- 
Eon  oomes  nearer;  the  steppe  contracts;  and 
with  it  the  heart  of  tiie  wanderer.  The  east 
wind  brings  a  more  and  more  bumii^  glow, 
T(«etatiou  shrivele,  pools  disappear,  the  croco- 
dile and  the  boa  bniy  themselves  in  the  dry 
mud,  the  distant  palm-bush  seems  to  hover  above 
the  ground,  and  the  scarcely  discernible  cattle 
and  norses  roam  reslJess,  snuffing  the  wind. 
"The  colour  of  the  rain-dust,"  says  Captain 
Maury,  "when  collected  into  parcels  and  sent 
to  Professor  Ehrenberg,  is  *  brick-red'  or '  yellow 
ochre ;'  when  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  air,  it 
was  less  deeply  shaded,  and  is  described  by  him 
as  impartiag  a  straw-colour  to  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  search  of  spider-lines  for  the  diaphragm 
of  my  telescope,  i  procured  the  finest  and  best 
tlireads  from  a  cocoon  of  a  dirty  red  colour ;  but 
the  threads  of  this  cocoon,  as  seen  singly  in  tlie 
diaphragm,  were  of  a  golden  colour ;  there  would 
seem  no  difficulty  in  rec(mciling  the  differeaee 
between  the  colours  of  Uie  rain-dust^  when 
viewed  in  little  piles  by  the  niicroscopist  and 
vriien  seen  attenuated  and  floating  in  the  wind 
by  the  great  traveller."  This  is  ingenious 
enough,  out  the  fact  that  red  dust  rises  from 
JebelDubbeh.  in  Ainca,  ^ows  that  it  is  wrong 
to  assign  it  an  exolusirely  South  AmeticaB 
orwn. 

It  is  not  from  the  rain-dust  or  red  rain  alone^ 
I  submit,  but  from  all  the  strange  showers  which 
come  down  from  the  clouds,  that  we  may  expect 
to  obtain  a  clue  to  "  the  circuits  of  the  winds" 
even  into  "the  diambers  of  the  south."  Wlien 
we  haTO  numbered  the  wYuAo  of  the  mountains 
which  compose  the  volcamo  chun  around  the 
globe,  and  uve  asoertamed  the  characteristics  <d 
tlie  dust  they  emit,  it  will  even  then  be  a  hardy 
thing  for  a  microscopist  to  say  precisely  of  such 
a  parcel  of  dust,  it  came  from  such  and  such  a 
volcano  or  region;  for  volcanic  eruptions  are 
every  now  and  then  issuing  from  beneath  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  But  from  a  study  of  all  the 
thuigs  which  descend  in  showers,  much  must  be 
learned.  Dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  are,  as 
everybody  knows,  all  different  forms  of  aqueous 
vapour,  as  differently  modified  by  cold,  congealed 
into  drops,  crystallised  into  flakes,  or  electrified 
into  balls.  Heat  diktes  and  cold  contracts,  the 
air.  The  savans  compute  the  temperature  of 
space  at  two  hnndredT  and  thirty-nine  degrees 
ht\ow  the  zero  point  of  Fahrenheit.  There  can 
be  no  life  there.  The  spherical  form  of  rain- 
drops is  an  effect  of  cohesion,  but  tl>ere  are 
many  differences  in  the  constituents  of  these 
drops.  M.Pouillet  found  that  the  rain-drops  hoxa 
the  vapour  of  water  containing  chalk,  lime,  or  any 
solid  alkali,  possess  negative  electricitv  ;  and  the 
rain-drops  from  the  vapour  of  water  holding  in> 
soluttoD  gas,  aeids.  or  certain  saltSi  possess  poa> 
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tive  electricit;f.  And  from  tbese  facts  I  can 
easily  infer  hov;  whea  the  Qinds  drive  the  glo- 
bules oontaioed  ia  a  dead  vhich  has  risen  from 
the  sea,  into  violent  collision  with  a  cloud  which 
luis  been  gathering  on  the  hills,  the  friction  of 
Buch  drops  produces  lightning :  as  the  rubbing 
of  a  match  on  a  box  produces  liglit. 

Everything  which  is  up  in  the  blue,  has  arisen 
from  the  earth,  its  sublime  deptlis,  or  its  varied 
surface ;  and,  just  as  the  universe  is  composed 
of  stars  and  organisms,  mineral  vegetal  and 
animal  things*  ascend  into  the  Burial  ocean  and 
come  down  from  it  in  mnltifbrm  and  manj- 
hued  showers.  Not  merely  do  the  volcano  and 
the  sirocco  contribute  materials  to  form  the 
clouds  and  the  strange  showers  which  descend 
from  them,  but  the  world  of  plants  and  the 
world  of  animals  help  to  make  the  clouds.  This 
is  not  the  place  in  wiiich  to  show  the  function  of 
the  winds,  of  clouds,  and  showers,  in  sowing  the 
seeds  which,  germinating,  clothe  the  earth  with 
its  fioral  vesture;  nor  to  discuss  any  of  the 
questions  now  agitating  speculative  botanists 
respecting  the  part  they  play  in  reproduction. 
But,  just  because  they  are  wonderful  and  mar- 
velloos,  ought  the  narratives  every  now  and  then 
published  of  showers  of  red  rain  or  red  earth, 
of  cobwebs  or  of  batterfliea,  of  frogs  or  of  fishes, 
to  be  deemed  snbaeots  for  inveatigatitm  and  not 
of  mere  denial  ana  ridiede;  for,  we  know  tot 
little  as  yet,  of  the  Ufting  power  of  tlie  whiil- 
winds  and  waterspouts. 

Showers  of  butterflies  fall  on  the  sea.  I  have 
often  heard  sailors  and  fishermen  belonging  to 
the  south  coast  of  England  describe  the  appari- 
tion of  these  canons  clonds  of  butterflies,  miles 
out  at  sea  after  very  changeable  winds  have  for 
several  days  been  blowing  hard  off  the  land. 
Butterflies,  during  the  love  season,  fly  high. 
They  take  wedding  trips  up  into  the  blue. 
When  there,  they  are  not  seldom  caught  by  the 
circliae  winds,  swept  t(^ther  from  tlie  skies 
above  the  focmts  and  flowers — and  driven  out  to 
sea,  where  Uict  Ml  in  butterfly  showers. 

Oa  the  SOOl  Janoary,  1868,  the  people  of 
TTarsaw  beUeved  themselves  to  be  visrted  by  a 
shower  of  insects.  The  insects  were  recognised 
by  Professor  Wan  to  be  the  larva  of  a  beetle, 
Ontharis  fusca  oT  Linnieus.  They  were  found 
in  great  numbers  crawling  uptm.  the  anow  or 
ooiuealed  in  the  ice,  in  the  morning.  Severe 
cola  had  been  followed  by  a  thaw,  and  then  a 
hard  frost  had  come  on  again  daring  the  nigbt  of 
the  nineteenth.  When  Uie  people  saw  the  con- 
gealed or  crawling  caterpillars,  they  believed 
they  had  fallen  with  tlie  rain.  Against  this 
notion  it  was  argued  that  if  thej  had  fallen  with 
the  rain  they  must  have  been  carried  up  pre- 
Tiovsly ;  but  the  forces  to  lift  them,  such  as  the 
electrical  conditions  which  produce  waterspouts, 
are  generated  only  during  the  periods  of  great 
heat.  They  were  not  snow  insects  like  Podura 
nivalis, they  w««  insects  which  do  not  barrowbut 
which  hybemate  in  the  ground.  They  feed  chiefly 
upon  spiders,  and,  having  a  velvety  coat,  whicn 
protects  them  a^nst  wet  and  cold,  they  go  to 
sJecp  among  withered  grass  and  dead  leaves. 


A  sudden  rise  of  temperaturo  may  rouse  them 
from  their  torpor :  tite  rain  thus  brinnng  them, 
although  they  do  not  fall  with  it  from  the  clouds ; 
and  a  sudden  frost  and  snow-fall  may  overtake 
them  before  they  can  find  their  beds  of  grass 
and  leaves.  This  distinction  between  what  aa. 
pears  with  the  rain  and  what  faJSa  down  with 
the  rain,  is  useful  to  remember. 

After  a  shower  of  raiu  or  a  night  of  heavy 
dew,  red  mites  appear  in  countless  myriads  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Ceylon.  This  is  the 
Trombidiom  tinctorum,  a  mite  similar  to  the 
little  red  pillion  which  u  found  in  f^rden-oiould 
in  Europe.  It  feeds  on  tlic  juices  of  planb. 
Tliis  mite  looks  like  a  tuft  of  crimson  velvet 
and  it  soon  dyes  any  fluid  with  its  own  tinge. 
Whether  or  no  this  dyer's  mite  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  red  rain,  remains  to  be  ascertained : 
as  it  remains  to  be  found  out  whether  the  tinge 
has  always  the  same  source,  and  does  not  come 
sometimes  from  a  mineral  and  sometimes  from  a 
vegetal  or  animal  source.  May  not  red  infusoria 
sometimes  colour  the  rain  as  tliey  colour  the  sea, 
and  may  they  not  colour  it  more  frequently  than 
red  mites  or  red  wth  ?  The  red  colour  with 
which  the  sea  is  tinged  round  the  shores  of  Ceylon 
daring  the  south-west  monsoon,  was  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  to  the  Frotococcus  or  the 
Htmmatta  coccus,  which,  presenting  different 
colours  at  different  periods,  makes  seas  of  milk 
as  well  aa  seas  <rf  blood.  Tliese  animakulea, 
besides  giving  its  name  to  the  Ked  Sea,  redden 
the  sea  near  the  shores  of  South  America,  and 
especially  off  the  coast  of  California,  where  they 
produce  the  Vermilion  Sea.  These  red  or  ver* 
miUon  seas  are  often  separated  by  what  seems 
a  distinct  line  from  the  blue  or  green  ocean 
around  them  or  beside  them,  and  the  contrast  is 
verv  singular  and  striking. 

There  occur  showers  of  feathers.  Snow  is 
described  as  showers  of  feathers  by  Herodotus, 
and  when  it  is  snowing.  Mother  Carey  is  said 
by  the  sailors  to  be  pluokiog  her  goose;  but  the 
showers  I  speak  of  are  real,  and  not  metaphori- 
cal, showers  of  feathers.  Oddly  enough,  t  maj 
remark  by  the  way,  that  the  sajring  of  tne  sailors 
seems  to  be  the  comical  and  satirical  form  as- 
sumed by  a  myth  of  the  old  German  mythology, 
whicli  described  the  snow  as  the  feathers  falling 
from  the  bed  of  the  goddess  Holda  when  she 
shook  it  in  makinz  it.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
showers  occur  of  feathers  which  are  neither 
metaphorical  nor  mytholc^ical,  but  feathers 
of  birds.  "  While,"  says  a  Captain  Bhddstan, 
"  we  were  in  that  land  of  water-fowl  below  Cum- 
berland, I  witnessed  a  shower  of  feathers.  As 
we  sailed  up  a  reach  of  the  river  with  a  fresh 
breeze,  without  the  knowledge  of  a  human  being 
within  many  miles  of  us,  it  t^)peued  to  be  snow- 
ing. This  was  nothing  more  than  small  feathers, 
and  we  supposed  that  at  some  Indian  oamp  in. 
the  swamfffl  to  windward,  the  operation  of  goose- 
plucking  must  be  going  on.  These  feathers  had 
likely  travelled  many  miles,  and  would  continue 
while  the  breeze  lasted."  It  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  goose-plucking,  indeed,  which 
could  have  pndaoedsucnashowwlikesnowinj^ 
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tnd  if  some  (tf  the  Others  had  been  caoght  and 
identified  by  a  man  wise  in  birds,  the  shower 
might  hare  been  prored  to  be  characteristic  of 
tiie  land  of  water-fowl,  lowers  of  feathers,  it 
has  been  imarked  by  a  competent  authority, 
tie     no  meam  ao  measwme  people  suppose. 

Spiders  make  showers.  The  yonnff  naturalist 
who  wishes  to  distingiush  himself  dt  making 
original  obaenratioDS  on  known  animals,  and  by 
discovering  unknown  species,  should  turn  hia 
attention  to  spiders.  Only  last  June,  on  one  of 
the  few  warm  days  we  had  in  that  month,  while 
seated  on  a  bench  on  the  esplanade  of  Brighton, 
1  saw  sliders  flying  in  a  way  which  has  never 
been  believed  yet.  Some  hdi  score  pairs  of  spi- 
ders fdighted  apon  the  coats  of  myself  and  two 
gentlemen  while  we  were  talking,  as  everybody 
talks,  and  wondering,  as  everjiiody  wonders, 
how  and  when  the  war  of  North  and  South  in 
America  will  end.  Ufaey  were  spiders  of  a  sort 
I  bad  never  seen  before,  small,  with  black  bodies 
and  grey  abdomens.  In  &ct,  the  first  warm 
day  of  a  cold  summer  bad  brought  them  out 
^th  hosts  of  rather  small  beetles.  I  caught 
several  of  these  black  and  grey  spiders  because 
I  was  surprised  to  see  them  pass  from  m^  coat 
fileeves  to  the  coats  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  to 
leeward  of  me,  as  easily  ns  nouse  flies  (Musca 
domestica'}  or  ladybirds  (Cocciuella  septempunc- 
tata)  mignt  have  done.  When  I  caught  them, 
they  let  themselves  down  from  my  fingers  by 
BpuminjF  threads  very  tamdly,  as  many  other 
spiders  have  done  When  1  have  caught  them. 
But  these  very  liv^  bbdc  and  grey  sjaders 
showed  me  tricks  I  had  never  seen  or  heud  of. 
I  expected  them  to  do  like  all  other  spiders, 
and  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  before 
unloosing  their  rope.  They  escaped  in  a  &r 
cleverer  way.  When  the  pendant  thread  was 
some  eight  inches  long,  its  course  changed  &om 
vertical  to  horizontal;  for,  the  spider  rose  on 
the  current  of  the  breeze  until  it  was  on  a  level 
with  my  finger,  the  line  lengthening  all  the 
while.  When  the  line  was  about  ten  inches 
long,  the  spider,  by  means  unknown  to  me,  de- 
tached the  string  at  the  point  of  junction  with 
my  fiiwer,  and  sailed  away  upon  the  stream  of 
air.  Icaught  three  of  these  spiders,  and  every 
one  of  them  performed  tiiis  fea^  to  ihe  astouiah- 
meot  of  myself  and  the  gentlemen  sitting  beside 
me.  Now,  this  is  not  a  new  observation,  but  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  an  observation  long  disbe- 
lieved or  disregarded.  As  long  ago  as  177&,  Mr. 
Gilbert  White,  of  8elbome,wnting  to  Mr.  Daines 
Barrington,  said,  "  nobody  in  these  days  doubts 
that  floating  cobweln  are  the  real  production  of 
small  spiders  which  swarm  in  the  fields  in  fine 
weather  in  autumn,  and  hare  a  power  of  shooting 
out  webs  from  their  taib,  and  render  themselves 
lighter  than  air."  But  win' these  wingless  insects 
should  on  special  days  take  wondrous  aerial  ex- 
cursions was  a  matter  beyond  hia  skill.  "  Every 
day  in  Que  weather  in  antumu  chiefly  do  I  see 
these  spiders  shootukg  out  their  webs  and 
mountii^  aloft ;  they  go  off  from  your  finger 
if  you  wul  take  them  up  into  your  hand.  Last 
flummer  one  alighted  on  mj  book  as  I  was  read- 


ing in  the  parlour ;  and  mnning  np  to  the  top  of 
the  page,  and  shooting  out  a  web,  took  his  de- 
partare  from  thence.  Bat  what  I  most  wondered 
at  was,  that  it  west  off  with  considerable  velo- 
city in  a  place  where  no  air  was  stirring  -,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  did  not  assist  It  witii  my  breath. 
So  that  these  little  crawlers  seem  to  have  while 
mounting  some  locomotive  power  without  the 
use  of  wings,  and  to  move  in  the  air  faster  than 
tiie  air  itself.*'  These  feats  most  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  special  faculties.  They  must  be 
possessed  of  the  knack  by  means  of  which  boys 
attacli  and  detach  leather  suckers  from  stones. 
Moreover,  they  must  possess  a  far  more  extra- 
ordinaiy  facnltf ;  tb^  must  know  how  to  a£nst 
then'  own  specific  gtavH^  to  the  current  of  air 
upon  wliioh  tfa^  float.  Br.  Lister  said  long 
aso  that  spideiB  have  a  power  of  c<nling  and 
chickening  tiieir  webs  in  the  air;  and  this  power 
has  been  kerned  the  explanation  of  the  gossamer 
showers. 
Chaucer  i^ys: 

■Ab  son  aone  woadar  at  the  oaossof  tbudar 
On  ebb  and  floda,  od  gosomsr,  andnbt; 
And  on  all  things  'tUl  that.the  cawe  is  wist 

Thuoder,  ebb  and  flood,  and  mist,  ore  now 
pretty  well  undentood,  and  even  the  mystery 
of  gossamer  is  no  loiwer  teferved  to  the  super- 
stitiouB  imagjnatioBB  o  ,  our  fonfiitfaeEBt  f  et  the 
whde  ORUse  is  not  wist  We  wot  not  how  the 
spiders  cast  off  their  holdfittts  and  scud  away, 
nor  how  t^y  a^nst  titemsdves  for  flight,  and 
TC^pilate  their  movements ;  we  only  know  that 
they  do  it.  No  one  knows  at  present  whv, 
on  particular  days,  flakes  of  gossamer  should 
fall  so  fast  upon  the  trees  and  hedges,  that 
a  diligent  collector  might  gather  basketfuls. 
G^ilbert  White,  being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  and 
intent  on  fleld-sporte,  rose  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  tne  Slst  September,  1741,  and, 
on  coming  into  the  enclosures,  fbimd  the  stub- 
bles and  clover-grounds  matted  all  over  with  a 
thick  coat  of  cobweb,  in  the  meshes  thereof  a 
copions  and  heavy  dew,  so  identiful  that  the 
whole  face  of  the  aitrntry  seemed  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  two  or  three  setting-nets  drawn 
one  over  another.  When  the  dogs  attempted 
to  hunt,  they,  blinded  and  hoodwinked,  were 
oblued  to  lie  down  and  scrape  the  cobwebs  from 
thnr  faces  with  their  fore-feet.  As  the  morning 
advanced,  the  dav  became  bright,  calm,  cloud- 
less, warm,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  antuinn  days, 
until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  shower  of  cob- 
webs bej^  to  fall  from  the  skies,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  the  close  of 
the  day.  These  cobwebs  were  not  single  threads, 
but  flakes  or  rags,  which,  as  they  fell,  twinkled 
as  they  turned  their  sides  to  the  sun.  They 
were  about  an  inch  broad  by  five  or  six  long, 
and  considerably  heavier  than  the  air,  as  th^  fell 
with  some  veloci^.  This  shower  was  of  a  sur- 
prising extent,  reaching  Bradley,  Belbome,  and 
Aireswrd,  threeploeealyiiigiuasort  of  triangle, 
the  shortest  side  being  Moot  eight  miles  in 
lei^h.  At  Selbonie,  a  gentlemen,  thinking  he 
could  get  above  the  shower,  rode  three  hundred 
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/  bet  Ame  has  fields  -te  tlie  Ugbest  point  he 
et»ld  reach  -,  bat  ihe  taibwehi  leened  still  as 
;  mnA  above  him  as  befoiej-fltiUtteeceauUi^  into 
.  HB^t  vKemtMij,  mi  tlinga  twudding  in  the 

Hcnravn  luinsh  nu^  Tnaaiii  muxplaiHed  vi 
Ae  ahoiren  made  m  spAoBt  Vtaj  an  in* 
Tested  with  no  anch  cuffiailties  ae  IhoBC  which 
faristle  around  the  ehowen  of  fro^  -and  fishes. 
As  for  the  frogs,  I  have  Uwa^bt  about  irhat 
I  haTe  heard  -um  read  of  them  antil  I  have 
felt  dead  beat.   I  have  Tead  stories  abont  their 
I  'beiag  found  afire  in  holes,intheee&treof  blocks 
I   of  marble  where  itiej  could  not  bare  found  any 
'   entrance  nor  any  air.  A  letter'from'a  natoralist 
I    fall  under  my  eye  while  ttumuiff  over  the  leaves 
of  a  volume  of  the  Zool<wist,  demriog  that  three 
\    bogi  had  been  found  afire  under  a  bed  of  stiff 
J    brick  clay  fourteen  feet  thick,  nearBridgeviter, 
iul869.  And  not  oont^  with  puisliiiKne  with 
thoir  subtenaneHi  linw^gt^  these  pinvokinB'  les- 
\   tales  mre  said  to  oome  down  from  the  ^ea  m 
I   shoveia.^  IDw  testimony  in  Javour  of  frog 
'    showers  is  so  perplexing  that  I  sometimes  foa 
persuaded  to  tlirow  all  incredolitj  and  We  of 
proof  to  the  winds,  and  befievc  not  merely  in 
ahovcTS  of  frogs  and  fishes,  but  that  the  sky 
I    sometimes,  according  to  the  Scottish  saying, 
'<  'rains  anld  wives  an' pike  stares."  Mr.Edwml 
Jesse  says  lie  was  once  witness  to  a  swarm  of 
frogs — of  very  small  frogs — consisting  of  many 
I    thousands  jixh  out  of  the  tadpole  state — which 
t    suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  garden  of 
I    a  bouse  he  occupied  at  Fulham,  although  the 
I  -entrance  to  the  garden  was  through  his  house, 
'.   althoogh  the  gmeai  was  completely  surrounded 
'    bym  hwi  vul,  although  the  soil  was  dry  giavel 
j  mttoDS  my  mmt  plaoe  in  iriiieh  qmwn  could 

I  hm  been  dqionted,  although  there  were  no 

I I  dratus  commuBieating  the  garden,  and 
'I  altiuMgh  it  had  been  well  trenched  and  no  frogs 
;|   fooad.   Hr.  Loudon  is  said  to  have  seen  a 

siiiiilar  ooeaircaee  at  Rouen.  Qoite  recently, 
M.  Deaiatiae,  a  sfaysiciBn  of  Decise,  in  the 
' ,  department  of  the  Niene,  soit  to  the  Academy 
of  Soieaoee  at  Faiit,  an  aceotmt  of  a  frog 
abowa  whieh  be  bad  received  from  an  eye- 

,  witeesa  of  tiiat  ahownr.  This  eye-witneaa  was 
a  public  fanctionaij,  an  inspeotor  of  high- 

,   ways  and  bridgee.   Seing  one  day  (nrerta£en 
by  a  shower,  he  took  refuge  in  a  house.  The 
'    nin  fell  fast  and  heavily,  and  he  and  all  who 

'  wore  in  the  room  in  which  he  bad  found 
shelter,  saw  many  frogs  fall  down  the  chimney 
and  vpon  the  hearth.    Amaaed  at  this  cir- 

i   CBMStance,  the  inspector  and  the  occupants  of 
1    the  house  went  out  when  the  storm  was  over 
sad  found  many  covering  the  ground  like  those 

,  liiich  had  faUen  upon  the  hearth.  I  doubt 
if  statements,  of  which  these  are  aaij  samples, 
ire  as  satisfactorily  as  they  are  cavalierly  dis- 
poaed  of,  by  the  in-door  natnralists  who  say  that 
young  frngs  always  jump  about  after  rain  in 

I   eertain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Showers  of  frogs  are  leas  bard  to  believQ 

■   Abb  shtTwera  of  fish.   Like  all  the  other  great 

-   prapa  of  ■ni»»«l»^  fish  hme  become  more  mar- 


v^ous  while  growing  less  fabulous.  They 
were  all  swd  to  be  dumb  thirty  years  ago,  and 
'now  some  of  them  are  smd  to  be  decidedly 
nuaioaL  It  is  now  known  tiiat  peasants  dig 
down  into  the  earth  for  fid,  in  Ceylon :  the  fish 
heai^  fbund  in  holes  or  tnands  which  eitend 
some  distaDce  from  the  rirer  hanks.  There  are 
who  indulge  in  journeys  on  tiie  hmd,  and 
climb  trees.  That  ore  fish  in  hot  springs ;  a 
fact  which  is  not  made  less  surprising  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  men,  and  women  too,  always  in 
hot  water !  In  hot  eastern  climes  the  land  will 
be  seen  shnmk  and  deft  one  day,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  tiie  fishermen  will  be  seen  on 
l^ose  very -spots  dipping  down  their  hands  into 
the  water,  acA  cansmi^  fish  in  baskets,  after- 
WHPds  carrying  them  ^  dxlvii^  canes  through 
their  gills. 

And  there  is  a  vast,  if  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  testiDKHty  in  support  of  the  occnz- 
lenee  of  fish  showers  m  difieroit  elinutea.  Mr. 
J.  Fzinsepi  the  Secretary  ctf  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengu,  took  a  fish  out  of  the  pluviometer  at 
-Cahmtta  in  1838.  Mr.  Whiting,  long  resident 
at  Trinecnnalee,  was  often  told  by  the  natives 
that  on  that  si^  of  the  island  of  CeyloQ  it  fre- 
quently rained  fishes,  and  once  himself  saw  many 
small  uhes  in  a  field,  after  two  hours*  rain,  where 
there  were  none  when  he  passed  over  it  in  the 
monung.  Mr.  Gripps,  of  Galle,  had  seen  fish 
t^en  nom  rain-water,  accessible  to  no  stream  or 
tank,  and  where  either  the  fish  or  the  spawn  of 
the  fish  must  have  fellen  with  nun.  "  Fish," 
says  Dr.  Buist,  "fell  in  1824  at  Meerut  on  the 
men  of  the  Fourteenth  Boyal  Begimrat,  then 
out  at  drill,  and  were  caught  in  numbers." 
Cyptinidee  fell  during  a  storm  at  Moradabad  in 
Ju^,  1886.  It  is  a  net  attested  by  the  deDOsi> 
tions  of  nine  different  paoctie^  that  on  the  19th 
of  Febmary,  1830,  a  heavy  faU  of  Bah  took  place 
at  the  Nokulhatty  factory  in  the  Daccah  ziltah, 
having  been  first  seen  in  the  sky  like  a  fiock  of 
birds,  and  then  descending  rapidly  amidst  driz- 
diog  rain.  Fish,  some  of  them  of  the  kinds  in 
the  neighbouring  tanks,  and  some  weighing  from 
one  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  eacb,  fell 
dead  and  dry  after  a  storm  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  May,  1833,  in  the  zillah  of  Futtehpoor,  three 
miles  north  of  Jumna.  Dead  and  dry  chowla 
fish  fell  at  Allahabad  during  a  storm  in  May, 
1886.  ■"!  was  driving,"  says  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent, "  in  the  cinnamon  gardens  near  the  fort 
of  Colombo,  and  saw  a  violent  hoi  partial  shower 
descend  at  no  great  distance  bnore  me.  On 
coming  to  Hhe  spot,  'I  found  a  multitude  of  small 
sOvery  flsb,  from  <nie  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length,  leaping  on  the  gravel  of  the  hifh  road, 
numbers  of  wnich  I  collected  and  brougut  home 
in  my  pidankin.  The  spot  was  abont  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
watercourse  or  pool."  The  ground  arouid 
Raikote  was  found  literally  covered  with  fish, 
ana  some  were  found  even  upon  the  tops  of  hay- 
atadcs,  daring  a  tremendous  deluge  of  rain — 
one  of  the  heaviest  falls  on  record— on  the  25th 
July,  1S50.  Fall  half  a  mile  from  any  streum, 
after  a  very  heavy  f^  of  rain,  multitudes  of 
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fish  ntsrt  cufj^t  Dtt  the  gnrand,  in  the  eanton- 
ments  at  Focmah,  oa  the  Srd  of  August,  1852. 
Tlie  Indian  record  ceases  here,  bat  no  doubt 
such  showers  have  been  happening  daring  the 
last  ten  years  as  ih^  happened  during  the 
period  it  embraces. 

Thm  is  staggering  testimouT  in  support  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  fish  snowers  in  this 
temperate  clime  of  Eaeland.  The  Rev.  John 
Griffith,  writing  from  toe  vicarage,  Aberdare, 
upoa  Uie  8th  March,  1859,  respecting  the 
Euower  of  fish  in  the  valley  of  Aberdare,  says 
the  following  are  "  the  vords  of  the  principal 
vitaess  as  taken  down  by  me  on  the  spot  where 
it  happened."  This  man's  name  is  Joan  Lewis, 
a  sawTju  in  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Co/s  yud. 
"On  Wednesday,  February  9,  I  was  getting 
out  a  piece  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
it  tat  the  saw,  when  I  was  startled  by  something 
falling  all  over  me — down  m_y  neck,  on  my  Iieao, 
and  on  my  back.  On  putting  my  haua  down 
my  neck  I  was  snrprisect  to  find  they  were  little 
fish.  By  this  time  I  saw  the  whole  ground 
covered  with  them.  I  took  olF  niv  hat,  the 
brim  of  which  was  fall  of  them.  They  were 
jumping  all  about.  They  covered  the  ground 
m  a  long  strip  of  about  eighty  y&rds  by 
twelve  as  we  measured  afterwaras.  That  shed 
(pointing  to  a  very  laree  workshop)  was  co- 
vered with  them,  and  the  shoots  were  quite 
full  of  them.    My  mates  and  I  might  have 

Ethered  basketfuls  of  them,  scraping  with  oar 
ads.  We  did  gather  a  great  many,  about  a 
bucketfnl,  and  threw  them  into  the  rain-pool, 
where  some  of  them  now  are.  There  were  two 
showers,  with  an  interval  of  about  ten  minutes, 
or  thereabouts.  Tlie  time  was  eleven  A.H.  The 
morning  up-train  to  Aberdare  was  just  then 
passing.  It  was  not  blowing  very  hard  but  un- 
common wet;  just  about  the  same  wind  as  there  is 
to-day  (blowing  rather  stifil,  and  it  came  from 
this  quarter  (pointing  to  ttie  soutli  of  west). 
They  came  down  with  the  rain,  in  a  body  like." 
Such  is  the  testimony.  The  Rev,  John  Griffiths, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  sent  eighteen  or  twenty 
of  Uieae  little  fishes  to  Professor  Owen ;  they 
were  very  lively,  some  laig^  sioni^  and  measur- 
ing four  inches;  the  rest,  small. 

riu>  upshot  of  this  affiur  remains  to  be  told. 
A  saran  connected  with  the  BritUh  Museum 
TTi-ote  to  the  Zoolonst  to  say  the  fish  sent,  were 
minuows,  a  bucketful  ofwhich  the  mates  of  John 
Lewis  had  thrown  over  him,  and  he  had  returned 
them  to  the  rainjciool  from  which  tiiey  were 
originally  taken.  The  fish  forwarded,  are  very 
unlike  those  taken  up  in  whirlwinds  in  tropical 
countries,  and  we  must  make  allowance  for  un- 
intentional exa^erations  of  quantity,  &c.,  in  an 
account  given  a  month  after  the  event  had 
occurred.  But  this  savaa  is  corrected  by 
another,  who  says  the  fish  were  not  minnows, 
there  being  only  one  minnow,  the  rest  being 
smooth-tailed  sticklebacks.  Both  the  savans, 
however,  agree  in  attributing  the  whole  afiairto 
some  practical  joker.  And  thus  the  matter  rests. 
There  are  two  sarans  amnst  a  sawyer  uid  a 
vicu ;  judging,  however,  from  the  tone  in  which 


the  parties  express  themselTea,  and  fropa  what 
waterspouts  and  whirlwinds  have  done  even  in 
temperate  England,  I  confess  I  incline  less  to 
tlie  authority  of  the  savans  than  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sawyer  as  reported  by  the  vicar. 
If  a  reader  at  the  hbrarv  of  the  British  Museum 
were  to  do  what  Dr.  Buist  did  for  Indian  fish  \ 
showers  during  a  period  of  thirty  years — gather  i 
into  one  group  the  testimonies  to  fn^  and  fish 
showers,  cobweb  and  insect  showers,  sirocco  and 
volcano  showers  of  red  and  other  coloured  rain, 
the  results  would  probably  root  in  the  general 
mind  the  conviction  that  there  are  many  un- 
explained and  wonderful  yet  instructive  pheno- 
mena in  these  occurrences. 


THE  BLEEDING  DIAMOND. 

Thekz  are  not  many  things  "more  terrible  and 
loathsome  to  the  traraller  by  steam-boat  who  ia 
not  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  sad  sea  waves, 
and  who  has  "  found  his  sea-legs,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  merely  to  have  them  perpetually  sliding 
away  firom  under  him,  than  the  dinners  provided 
by  the  principal  steam  navigation  companies  of 
Europe.  Dinner  on  board  an  American  or  West 
India  mail-padra^  or  of  one  of  the  F.andO.'s 
magnificent  vessels,  is  course  quite  another 
kind  of  thing.  Too.  have  gone  throogh  your 
apprenticeship  of  sea-sickness,  and  entered  upon 
good  sound  jouniey-work  of  substantial  eating. 
With  plenty  of  ctuunpagne,  and  all  the  lux.uries 
that  are  out  of  season,  with  pretty  ladies  to  talk 
to,  and  a  commanderwho  ia  a  gentleman  to  help 
the  soup,  you  enjoy  your  repast,  and  feel  quite 
ready  for  a  little  music  or  limited  loo,  afterwards. 
But,  oh,  those  dreadful  steam-boat  dinners  when 
the  voyage  is  as  short  as  it  is  tempestuous !  How 
willingly  would  you  forfeit  thrice  the  amount  of 
the  passage-money  you  have  paid,  addiuf^  hand- 
some bonus  to  it,  to  be  spared  the  uneartlily 
sound  of  the  dinner-bell,  the  sickening  spectacle 
of  the  steward's  assistants  issuing  from  the  galley 
with  those  appalling  dishes  reeking  with  an  odour 
far  worse  to  you  than  bilge-water,  and  with  their 
battered  pewter  covers  distilling  drops  of  unctuous 
transpiration.  Boiled  mutton  again !  Yes,  the  old, 
old  boiled  mutton,  with  the  steaming  festoons  of 
woolly  fat,  the  &^htful  yawning  incision  in  the 
centre,  revealing  the  red,  red  raw  within,  the 
coagulated  lumps  of  flour  and  grease,  with  the 
smidl-shot  dipped  in  verdigris  and  passing  muster 
for  capers,  ironically  served  as  sauce.  There 
is  that  about  the  foggy  potatoes,  the  misty 
dabs  of  greens,  the  tarts,  apparently  containing 
"  zostera  marina"  stewed  in  molasses,  the  biJ  ious 
cheese,  and  the  stringy  celerj  of  a  steam-boat 
dinner,  to  me  inexpressibly  hideous  and  re- 
volting. A  momentary  contemplation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  oonsomption  of  them,  will  con- 
vince l£e  strongest  of  humanity  that  he  resembles 
a  late  Prince  of  Denmaric,  in  having  "  that  within 
which  passeth  show."  "^That  though  the  ban- 
quets—say  on  boud  the  Antwerp  or  the  Soottdi 
boats— do  consist  of  something  else  besides  boiled 
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mutton,  nod  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
he  palatable^  nay,  snmptuousf  Of  what  avail 
ars  succulent  codfaleelde  and  tender  mmpsteaks 
to  liira  who  is  afflicted  Trith  inveterate  nausea  ? 
But  the  less  said  on  tiiese  borri^ng  short  sea 
trips  the  better.  The  theme  is  inexhaustible, 
and  its  bare  mention  reminds  me  of  certain 
abominations  in  the  way  of  oil,  garlic,  and  grated 
cheese,  in  the  boats  of  the  Messageries  Imp6riales 
plying  between  Marseilles  and  Goun— but  no 
more. 

After  rain  should  come  sunshine.  Let  me 
evoke  a  few  sunny  memories  of  a  steam-boat 
dinner  on  smooth  water  which  can  be  really  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  This  is  the  deck  of  the 
Gross  Herzog  von  Schweinhundhaasen,  Rhine 
steamer.  It  is  just  five  o'clock,  and  we  are 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  The  collation  takes 
pUce  under  a  marqaee  extradii^  from  abaft  the 
funnel  to  the  stem ;  and  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
visible  tiirougb  the  fawning  of  the  tent,  looks 
tike  a  freah-water  toastmaster.  The  sides,  also, 
have  apertures,  revealing,  as  we  steam  along,  the 
peipetcaUy  sbifting  panorama  the  glorious 
Bhine  river.  Tht  (o^j  tiling  conspiring  to  damp 
the  felidty  of  the  toiuist  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque ifl  the  impossibility  of  havmg  eyes  at 
the  back  of  his  bead.  For,  iriiile  yon  are  gloat- 
ing over  the  bem^  (tf  Uie  ri^t  bank,  the  warm- 
ing features  of  the  left  have  passed  away.  It  is 

very  vdl  saying  that  you  will  make  up  for  the 
onusaon  when  you  oome  back,  bat  how  do  you 
know  thnt  yon  will  ever  return  F  Some  cunnmg 
men  have  essayed  to  avert  the  deprivation  by 
BitHi^  on  a  camp-stool  amidships,  and  doing  their 
be^t,  by  an  artfol  process  of  squinting,  to  take 
in  both  bants  simultaneonsly ;  but  I  should  advise 
you  to  ran  the  risk  of  no  such  tri&ing  with  the 
optic  nerve,  and,  if  you  are  too  scrupulous  to 
commit  your  Momy's  Guide-book  well  to  memory, 
and  assume  on  your. arrival  in  England  that  you 
aic  petfectly  well  acquainted  with  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen  on  either  Uttond  of  the  historic 
stieam,  the  best  thii^  you  can  do  is  to  say  no- 
thing whatever  about  it,  and  allow  the  Rhine 
(which  never  did  yon  any  harm)  to  roll  on  in 
peace. 

Five  yeajTs  smce,  if  my  memoir  be  not  playing 
the  traitor,  I  was  dining  cheerftuly,  comfortably, 
and  coiaoasty*  on  board  the  Gross  HerEOg  von 
Ecbweinhundhansen.  Ye  atewed  eels,  I  have 
Botfaing  but  what  is  good  to  sa^^  of  you !  Ye 
speckled  Bhiiw  tnmt>  ye  lay  not  heavy  in  my 
epigastric  region !  Othera  of  the  fresh-water  fish 
may  have  beoi  slight^  boi^,  remotely  soggestive. 
in  ihiax  flavoor,  of  some  Erd  Geist  or  spirit  of 
mud  that  hovered  over  them  in  their  id'ancy ; 
but  ah !  what  a  glorious  pair  of  capons  graced 
the  board !  What  a  delicious  loin  of  veal  (with 
plnm  aaoce)  was  handed  round,  dissected  in  a 
manner  qoite  foreign  to  our  notions  of  culinary 
anatomy.  And  the  good,  honest,  innocent  little 
Btiine  wines !  The  pale  slender  flasks  that  cheer 
and  do  not  inebriate,  but  whose  contents  if  you 
do  xeally  esoeed— and  there  are  artful  Maroo- 


bnmners  whtdi  are  not  to  be  resisted— will  in 
their  strong  acidity  leave  you  the  next  morning 
without  ai^skin  on  yonr  lips.  Atul,  to  sum  up: 
the  dessert,  the  grapes,  the  peaches,  the  nec- 
tarines, the  apples,  and  pears !  It  was  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Ai^fust  j  the  weather  was  su- 
perb, and  I  had  not  yet  exhausted  that  stock  of 
cigars  which  every  pradent  traveller  inVater- 
land  should  be  careful  to  bring  with  him  from 
England.  When  dinner  was  over,  X  as  carefully 
sat  to  leeward  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
dulging in  tobacco,  rolled  or  twisted ;  for  the 
other  way  nausea  lies,  and  between  comphwent 
digestion  and  the  exgoisite  scenery,  tuid  the 
strains  of  a  brass  band  which  didn't  play  too 
noisily,  and  a  popular  novel— I  think  it  was 
Evelina,  from  Herr  Tanchnitz's  collection— I  felt 
myself  from  head  to  foot  a  lotos-eater,  and  wished 
I  could  eat  lotoses  for  ever. 

"The  Badischer  Hof  at  Uayence:  you  will 
stop  there.  It  is  at  the  Renown  for  Great  British 
Travellers,"  the  man  in  the  sky-blue  trousers  ob- 
served. He  had  observed  a  great  many  things 
before.  Indeed,  he  had  been  talking  to  me  idl 
day,  and  I  had  less  listened  io,  than  borne  with 
him,  in  a  kuid  of  dreamy  listlewnesB.  His  bald 
chat  was  as  the  babbling  of  a  little  broc^  iriudi 
yon  cannot  be  angry  with,  for  it  su^ests  cool- 
ness and  refreshment  in  the  hot  summer-time. 
As  this  was,  however,  about  the  twentieth  time 
that  the  man  in  the  sky-bine  trousers  had  sung 
the  praises  of  the  establishment  at  Mayeuce,  in 
whose  interest  I  presumed  him  retained,  I  felt 
bound  to  take  some  notice  of  it  and  Uim,  and 
said,  mildly: 

"  Bother  the  Badischer  Hof.  I  think  I  shall 
go  ashore  at  Coblentz." 

He  was  not  one  whit  disconcerted.  "  At  Cob- 
lentz,  good.  You  will  stop  then  at  the  Great 
Black  Horse.  Your  compatriot,  the  Duke  of 
Derbyshire,  always  stayed  there." 

"  CTonfound  tlie  Duke  of  Derbyshin^"  I  mur- 
mured. "  I've  changed  my  mind,  and  shall  land 
at  Eiisenach." 

"Aha!  Yes.  Good,"  the  imperturbable  man 
in  the  sky-bloe  trousers  resumed.  "  In  that  case 
you  will  descend  at  the  Two  Emperors  of  Siam — 
the  well-known  English  aiistooratic  hotel.  'Tis 
the  only  place  between  Biberieh  and  Bonn  where 
you  can  get  real  Johannisbm^,  and  Prince 
Mettemidi  oomcs  there  twice  a  year  to  see  that 
the  stM^  has  not  deteriorated.** 

"  Now  look  here,"  I  Inoke  in,  qmte  good 
faumouiedly.  but  flrn^y.  "  It's  no  vie.  I  mean  to 
stop  at  the  hotel— wherever  Hand— already  fixed 
upon  in  my  mittd.  I  know  you  very  welL  Your 
name's  Eaelganz— Andreas  Eaelgang — and  yon*re 
one  of  the  best  hotel  touts  on  tiie  Bhine.  Bat 
you're  wasting  yonr  time  on  me.  There  are  no 
otiier  Ihiglish  travellers  on  board,  so  you'd  better 
have  a  ei^r  (which  I  will  g^re  yon,  if  yon  please) 
and  a  glass  of  Maitrauk,  or  whatever  you  like, 
and  tell  me  a  story." 

"•With  a  hundred  thousand  pleasures,"  the 
man  in  the  sky<blue  trousers,  who  was  as  pUcable 
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as  he  was  devoid  of  shame  at  a  rebuff,  replied. 
"Here,  Eellner,  a  bottle  of  English  beer"  (I 
declare  they  chained  me  three-quarters  of  a 
thaler  for  it,  and  I  beliere  the  toot  went  halree 
viththewa^in  the  plunder);  "withgratitade, 
idso,  I  accept  your  dgar,  which  I  perceive  is 
the  real  BAvaiinah  fanrand.  I  can  sell  you  any 
quantity  at  reaaonable  xatee,  wauanted  genuine, 
nid  dneot  from  Cabana's  (wlw  is  my  Tosie},  in 
BmnnaL" 

"Li  Hamfam;^  you  maanP"  £  nenmed. 
"  Ther^  Heir  Sadgwai*  nerer  nmd  the  dgan, 
and  the  bear's-^reaac^  indthe  Bnueds  laoe,  and 
the  real  ea^tde-Colognewhudi  you'TO  alwara  had 
to  sell  any  time  these  ten  yuan.  Somebody  cdse 
maybny'em.  Iwon't  Teilmeasbny;  navw 
mind  if  it'satmemeorno^bQtidlitfw  old 
aequaintaaoe'  sake.** 

"Aatory— «Bt(vy !  Anrouioasyoaf^iS^lish 
are,  and  bow  ^ae  you  think  yowselns!  Bythe 
wa^,  and  under  oonndaoiv  7on  are  lying  eren  now 
nuder  a  grievous  mistake.  You.  said  that,  aavet 
yourself  there  were  no  English  on.  board." 

"There  were  none,  at  least,  at  the  table 
dTifite." 

"Error,  my  dear  air,  error/'  said  the  man  in. 
the  sky-bine  trooaers.  "Tbatlady  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  you  was  English,  and  ^  tlie  highest 
nobility.  Who  but  I^tdy  A^laide  Moout  'Eghma, 
the  noble  £arl  of  Xanbiidge'sdaaghterP"  (Ssel' 
ganz  has  his  Peemge  by  heart,  as  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  before  he  wmtiuto  boating 
business  was  one  of  the  most  active  couriers  to 
be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  the  Leather  Bag,  in 
Dover-street,  Piccadilly.) 

"Lac^  Adelaide  UoontEphrom  I  She's  been 
dead  these  five  years." 

"Notatall^^peraiatedHnrEselgaiii.  "She 
is  alive,  and  married  to  the  Swedish.  Coont 
Boomerangstrom.  Behold  hsr,  the  blonde 
daughter  of  Albion,  reading  one  of  the  good 
little  books  she  is  so  fond  of.** 

I  tuned  and  followed  the  goiding  fingerof  the 
tout,  and  there  sure  enough,  on  a  spedal  camp- 
stool,  was  a  lady  with  very  long  fluun  ringktB, 
and  of  a  certain  age,  which  means  that  ber  ap- 
pearanoB  soggeated  not  the  slightest  due  as  to 
whether  she  was  an  old  fifteen,  or  a  young  fifty. 
She  was  very  fashionably  dressed,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  reading ;  and  behind  her  was  h^ 
husband,  the  Sweduh  count,  who,  olad  in  a  &wn- 
ooloured  coat  and  white  trousers,  with  a  white 
hat,  a  very  pasty  face,  a  bald  head,  long  bl(mde 
moustaohea,  and  eyes  inetiuing  to  the  blood&hoti 
looked  very  maok  as  though  he  had  passed 
throngh  an  imperfect  stage  of  metempsyohoais, 
and  hid  npt  quite  succeeded  in  otditetating  the 
outward  traces  of  a  white  mouse. 

"  Count  Boomerangstrom,"  whispered  my  com- 
panion, "is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  propriety  of 
the  great  iron  mines  of  Bendigokoping,  of  whit^ 
all  your  so  famous  shilling  razors  are  made.  But 
he  is  not  so  rich  as  his  wife.  Aha!  it  is  on'ber 
ladyship  that  the  great  SchweinsflfliBch  diamond 
is  settled." 


"The  Schweinsfleisch  diamond!" 

"  The  same.  Kings  and  emperors  have  alike 
rivalled  each  other,  bat  in  vain,  ia  ofiers  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  Hermitage  at  Petersburg,  the 
Treanuy  at  Staonbool,  your  own  Tower  of  Lon^ 
don  Jewel  House,  an  poverty-stricken  without 
it.  Bothsobild  is  not  riob.  eziongh  to  boy  it. 
BehcU  i^  even  in  Uie  fona  of  a  la^  broodi,  at 
tbetfanntof  the  so  vail  bom  Biitiah  otigiiied 
:Gr&finn." 

'  Agam  I  looked  at  the  Countess  Boomerang' 
Strom,  nte  Ifoont  Bphrom ;  and  sure  Qunighi 
her  chemisette  was  secured  b;^  a  magnificent 
brooch  composed  ofa  sin^  briUiant— the  laziest 
I  bad  ever  seen.  To.  ti»  my  centre,  bow. 
ever,  of  the  gem  was  the  vary  nonsnal  addition 
of  what  qgteand  to  be  a  snail  roby,  tear 
ishaped. 

'  "What  is  the  meaning  of  that  roby  drop?" 
I  aaked.  "Does  it  not  spoil  the  lustre  of 
the  diamond  when  placed.^  there  right  in  its 

midst  r 

;  "Aha!  a  ruby,,  you  call  itl"  chuckled  Herr 
Sselganz.  "  You  wanted  a  story,  and  you  shall 
have  one,  preoisedy  oonoeroing  that  diamondemd 
its  so-called  ruby  drop.  Yet  another  bottle  of 
English  beer,  so.  A  light,  thank  you.  And  the 
man  in  the  aky-blue  troosera  tfana  addressed 
hi'mfftlf  to  continuous  narrativs:. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteentiL 
century  (he  began)  that  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Schweinhundbausen,  a  territory  situated  as  you. 
are  aware,  geogr^UcaUy  accomplished  sir,  to  the 
north-eastward  of  the  territory  of  Weissnichtwo, 
bad  for  its  SovtteignLudwig  Adolf  the  Seventy- 
fourth,  sumamed  the  Terrible.  Hewasanawm 
tyrant.  The  totalunmberofhusalyeotB  amounted 
to  about  ten  thousand,  idlof  whom,  from  the  bal^ 
in  armato  the  alms  old  woman,  of  dgh^,  spin- 
ing  at  the  almahouso  do(^  hatad  him  with  intrase 
owdiality.  Hia  family  detested  him  with  re- 
markable unanimity.  His  eldest  son.  Prince- 
Ludwig,  had  been  driven  ii^  baniahmmt  many 
years  before.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to 
whether  liis  exile  was  due  to  his  having  knocked 
down  his  father  for  kicking  his  mother,  or  to 
his  pi^  having  been  detaoted  in  sprinkling  some 
pretty  white  powder  whidi.  glitterad  vtrj  much 
over  the  Spartan  ration  of  aaoerkraut,  which 
formed  the  prince's  daily  and  solitary  meal.  At 
all  events,,  he  had  beeu  oomfortably  tried  for  big^ 
treason  ia,  his  absence,  and  executed  in  effigy; 
while,  to  guard  ^;ainst  idl  contingenraes,  the 
whipping-post  ia  the  market-place  of  Sdnwein- 
hundhausem  was  garnished  with  a  permanent 
annonnoement  from  the  grsnd-ducal  and  paternal 
pen,  offering,  a  reward  ai  one  hundred  flcnins 
to  whomsoever  should  capture  the  condemned 
traitor,  Ludwig  von  Porkstdn;  (the  Camily  uama 
of  the  Princes  of  SchweiiAundhausen),  dead  or 
alive.  Priedrich  Adolf,  the  second  son.  and 
usually  known  as  Aime  fritz,  or  poor  Fred,had 
merely  been  turned  out  of  doors  at  the  age  of 
sixtera,  and  was  supposed  to  be  serving  as  a 
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Borgeant  in  the  amies  of  the  Kaiser.  Dorothea 
AdoIBna,  the  eldest  daughter,  rendered  desperate 
hy  cooiinoal  perBecntiim,  lud  nm  avay  ^th 
Count  Puts  Tou  Futzeubiu^,  the  penniless 
yoonger  aoa  of  a  sorere^  ooimt,  whose  family 
had  for  oentories  been  hitter  foes  to  the  house  of 
Fo^atein.  Lodvig  Adolf  the  Seventy-fonrthluul 
the  fdgitive  anddisobedieBt  prinoesadulr  ouraediit 
the  ooort  ohapel  by  Ober-Hof-Fkediger  Dr.  Bonaa* 
8iu,and  having  added  hia  paternal  maUaon  thereto, 
cat  her  ^cture  to  dueda  irith  a  penkmf^  and 
CcKbidden  her  name  to  be  moitioiied,  under  pe- 
nalty of  the  piUoiT*  and  the  apinning-house^  by 
aii7  graud-dncal  subject,  felt  comfortable.  Of 
his  lu^  fEunily,  then,  there  only  remained  at  the 
Itesidenz  of  SdiTeinhondhansen  two  young  prin- 
oesses,  were  fed  on  sanerkraiU:,  kept  in  cod- 
tinnal  terror,  aoid  whipped  erery  Monday  mom- 
ing  hy  their  governess,  whether  they  deserved 
it  or  not;  and  a  very  small  young  prince,  named 
Carl  Adolf,  whom,  somehow,  his  cruel  father  did 
not  dare  to  ill  treat,  for  he  had  his  mother's  eyes; 
and  it  was  only  a  week  before  his  birth  that  the 
poor  gnmd-duchess  (who  died  en  couches  of  little 
Carl)  had  looked  with  these  same  eyes  (after  a 
horrible  scene  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Eesidenz) 
npcnx  Ludwig  the  Seventy-fourth,  and  gasped  out : 
"Ton  are  my  murderer."  The  ground-down 
popolation  of  Schweinhundbausen  used  to  say 
that  this  tiny  yoimker  was  the  only  human  being 
in  the  grand-dachy  who  dated  say  that  hia  soul 
was  bis  own. 

Ludwig  Adolf  was  a  prince  who  did  as  he 
liked,  and  neai^  everything  he  bad  a  liking  to 
was  bad.  Whenever  be  put  on  bis  yellow  stock- 
ings striped  with  black,  it  was  a  sign  that  he 
meant  mischief,  and  he  put  them  on  at  least 
three  timea  a  week.  In  las  grand  court  suit  of 
yeBow  TeLvet^  vith  the  ^oua  atockinga  to 
match,  laa  Mw^-^oloaxed  libbcm  of  the  Gband- 
Dacal  Order— pray  obaerro  the  ootour— of  the 
Pig  and  Whistle,  uid  a  moBatnraa  white  periwig 
aannoonting  his  swollen  and  violet-stained  ooun- 
tenanoe,  he  indeed  merited  hia  aobriqnet  of  the 
Xoribl^  and  looked  Vk&  a  gigantic  vaap  oroased 
with  a  Bengal  tiger.  He  had  an  aimy  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  all  dothed  in  flimdng  yellow 
atripedvitik  black.  He  beat  them  onmercifally, 
but  was  aomdimes  capridonsly  generous,  and 
auomed  with  them  until  unholy  hours  in  the 
dfadng-hall  of  the  Kesidenz.  He  was  very  fond 
of  gambling,  but  woe  be  to  the  wretch  who  won 
money  of  Ida  £loverdgn!  He  was  given  todeep 
drinking;  bat  he  had  no  mercy  upon  the  soldier 
whose  eyes  were  inflamed,  or  whose  gait  was 
vnateady  oa  puade.  To  the  halberds,  the  pinket, 
or  the  black-hole  with  him  at  once !  He  had  in- 
Tented  a  cat  with  thirteen  tails  for  the  especial 
torture  of  his  soldiers ;  hat  a  cane  was  his  famous 
inatrumentof  correction.  He  caned  his  lackeys, 
be  caned  his  diildren  (always  excepting  little 
Cari),  be  caoed  the  pa^  who,  with  his  knees 
knocking  together,  presented  bis  mid-day  beaker 
of  Bhine  wine  to  him;  he  caned  the  sentinel  at 
till,  palace  gate,  who  always  had  the  palsy  when 


he  presented  anna  to  Ludwig  the  Terrible.  He 
would  sally  forth  in  the  morning  with  a  ^ell- 
caned  aide-d&«amp  carrying  horror  md  confusion 
with  him  all  over  Schw^nhimdbauscn.  The 
mothers  hid  their  childreai  imder  the  bed  when  bis 
aa£hxm-coloured  roquelaute  was  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  street;  the  gixla  looked  tbemselvea  in  thdr 
bedtoomB;  the  hi^er  felt  hia  ovea become  ioy; 
the  hlifikignith  shivered  at  hia  forge.  Hewo^ 
kick  over  the  old  vomen'a  q^uiuiig-wheela  and 
apple-stalls  at  the  street  oocnen.  Be  woold 
bust  into  the  taverns,  declare  the  measures  were 
shorty  and  cause  all  the  beer  to  be  flung  into  the 
gutter.  He  would,  invade  the  tribunals,  thrust 
the  Staata  Procurator  £nun  his  seat,  bully  the 
Assessor,  and  reverse  the  sentmices,  alwi^  on  the 
side  of  severity.  A.  dreadful  dumbness,  accom- 
panied by  a  sinking  of  the  heart  into  tlx  shoes, 
and  a  quivering  of  the  lip  took  place  when  he 
entered  the  schools,  and  bade  the  Magister  point 
out  to  him  the  woisb-bebaved  boys.  Then  he 
would  go  home  to  the  Besidenz  and  dine  on 
spiced  and  fiery  meats,  ofteotimea  flinging  the 
plates  and  dishes  at  the  heads  of  the  servants, 
or  kidcing  his  secretary's  and  chamberhun's  shins 
under  the  table.  He  ate  like  a  shark,  dianklike 
a  hippopotamus,  bellowed  like  a  bull,  swore  like 
a  trooper,  and  then^  untU  it  was  time  to  have  a 
carouse  with  bis  yellow-dad  warriors,  snored' 
like  a  pig.  In  short,  Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy- 
fourth  was  an  absolute  monarch,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  monarchs  as  trumpery  and  as  tyran- 
nical as  he  on  these  charming  Bhine  banks  in  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  was  very  rich.  In  feet,  when  one  is  abso- 
lute and  has  a  good  private  revenue,  augmented 
by  the  power  of  taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
one ;  and,  moreover,  when  one  takes  a  good  deal, 
wealth  is  a  matter  of  coarse.  How  many  barrels 
fall  of  gold  Ludwigers,  to  si^  nothing  of  thalecs 
andflorins,  there  were  m  the  odlarof  the  Besiden^ 
I  hare  never  heard;  but  it  was  nnurersally  agreed 
that  Imdvig  Add£  was  rich  enongh  to  buy  all 
Ptttzei^migandWeiaBniditwo,to8^1ittle  of  the 
adj(»ttinKdeetonte  of  Kannaiehtsagen,  out-and-^ 
ont 

When  your  fiu^eeing  British  Parliament  re- 
solved upon  calling  the  illoatrions  House  of 
Bnmawidc  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  bdaad,  and  when,^  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  tiie  iUustrious  Kurfuist  or  Elector  of  Han- 
over became  George  the  First  of  England,  mighty 
dreams  of  ambition  began  to  course  through  the 
heated  brain  of  Gh^nd-Duke  Ludwig.  He  was 
on  biendly  terms  with  the  Elector  King.  He 
tud  drank  deep,  and  played  deeper  still,  with 
him,  His  majesty  had  saidall  kinds  of  flattering 
things  to  him ;  why  not,  through  that  august  in< 
flnence,  now  powoful  in  Germania,  should  not 
he  exchange  his  dttchy  for  an  electorate,  for  a 
kingdom?  or  rather,  why  should  he  not  create 
one  by  aggrandising  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbours— Putzenburg,  and  Weissnichtwo, 
and  KaunnichtsagenF 

"  It  must  be,*'  cried  Ludwig  Adolf,  twisting  his 
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red  moustaohes— I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  a  pair  of 
red  eyebrows,  one  of  r^  eyelashes,  and  one  of  red 
moustaches,  flamed  beneiih  the  white  periwig— 
"  I  have  said  it ;  I  must  send  my  brother  of  I^g- 
land  the  Grand  Cross  of  my  order  of  the  Pig 
mid  Whistle  !" 

"Indeed,  a  sagacious,  generous,  and  truly 
grand-dncal  thought,"  murmured  Mr.  High 
Chamberlain  Rappfengel,  who  was  compelled  to 
come  every  evening  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink 
strong  waters  for  some  hours  in  the  Presence, 
although  the  poor  man  drank  nothing  stronger 
than  barley-water  at  home,  and  the  mere  odour 
of  tobacco  gave  him  hideous  qualms. 

Ludwig  Adolf  could  sw^Iow  any  amount 
of  flattery,  yet  he  frowned  at  this  compliment 
from  the  chamberlain.  "  Grand-ducal,  gnmd- 
dnca),"  he  grumbled  between  bis  teeth,  "why 
not  kingly,  warum  nich^  oh  Grand-Duke  of 
Donkeys  P"* 

Dr.  Ober-HoF-Brediger  Bonassns,  who  sat  on 
the  other  ^de^  and  who  really  liked  bis  pipc^  was 
a  better  coortier.  Li  a  disCTeet  under  tone  he 
(diatacterised  his  sovereign's  ideas  as  **  truly 
imperial."  He  would  have  been  safe  for  a 
bishopric,  had  there  been  aiqr  episcopate  in 
Schweinhundhausen. 

Ludwig  Adolf  was  appeased.  "  Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  shall  send  my  master  of  the  cere- 
monies and  iutroducer  of  ambassadors" — (no 
diplomatists  were  ever  accredited  to  the  gmnd- 
duchy,  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  matter)— 
"Von  Schaffundkalben,  to  London,  with  the 
gift  to  my  brother  Konig  George.  But  that 
you,  oh  chamberlain,  are  an  incorrigible  ass 
and  dunderhead,  I  would  conflde  the  mission  to 
you." 

Mr.  High  Chamberlain  bowed.  "  Your 
Mansuetude,"  he  ventured  to  remark,  "will 
doubtless  send  the  much-prized  decoration  in 
gold." 

"In  gold!"  thundered  Ludwig  the  Terrible. 
"Cow,  idiot,  blockhead.  Thinkest  thou  I  am 
a  pauper,  a  miser  F  I  shall  send  it  in  brilliants. 
The  centre  shall  he  composed  of  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond.  Let  Abimelcoh  Ben 
Azi,  the  court  Jew,  be  sent  for,  to  present  liim- 
self  here  the  first  thing  on  the  morrow  morning, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  fm:  him." 

At  \be  mention  of  the  great  Sdiweinsfleisch 
diamond  there  was  a  buzz  til  amazement  mingled 
with  terror  among  the  courtiers.  The  poor  grand- 
duchess,  deceased,  had  bnnvli't  this  celebrated 
gem  as  part  of  her  wedding  portion.  She  had  been 
a  princess  of  Kaltbraten  Schweinfleisch,  hence 
the  name  of  the  jewel,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  lai^st  diamond  iu>t  alone  in  Gennany, 
but  (as  the  Schweinhondhauseuers  fondly  be- 
lieved) in  all  Europe.  The  surprise  therefore^ 
of  the  court  when  they  heard  that  this  pricelns 
heirloom  was  to  be  sent  as  a  present  to  a  foreign 
sovereign,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Tlieir  terror 
may  be  accounted  for  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond  liad  ever  been 
held  as  a  jewel  of  evil  omen,  binging  mis- 


fortune upon  all  who  were  in  any  way  concerned 
with  it; 

Although  Schweinhundhausen  was  avery  small 
town,  it  had,  like  most  other  Germanic  capitals 
at  that  epoch,  its  Jews'  street,  or  Judengasse. 
There  dwelt  the  few  Israelites,  who  contrived  to 
shuffle  through  existence  without  being  skinned 
alive  by  the  exactions  of  Ludwig  Adolf;  and  in 
the  smallest,  dirtiest  house  of  the  whole  Juden- 
gasse lived  certainly,  next  to  the  grand-dnke, 
the  richest  man  in  Schweinhundhausen,  Abime- 
lech  Ben  Azi.  He  dealt  in  old  clothes,  watches, 
money,  china,  tea  and  coff'ee,  snuif-boxes,  any- 
thing you  please ;  but  he  was  also  a  most  expert 
and  accomplished  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  and  by 
virtue  of  tlie  last-named  qualifications  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Court  Jew.  Ludwig 
Adolf  was,  on  thewhole,  very  gracious  to  Abime- 
lech  Ben  Azi,  condescending  to  borrow  a  few 
thousand  florins  from  him  at  nominal  interest 
from  time  to  time,  not  beoanse  he  wanted  the 
moo^,  but  in  order  to  let  the  Court  Jew  know 
that  he  was,  in  his  normal  condition,  a  person  to 
be  squeezed. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  Abimelech,  having 
been  dn^  summoned  by  a  court  pi^,  made  his 
appearance,  not  without  fear  and  trembling;  at 
the  Residenz ;  for  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
disagreeable  than  being  called  upon  by  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  it  is  having  to  call  upon  him. 
He  was  received  by  the  high  chamberlain,  who, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  his  quarter's 
salary  in  advance — and  Ludwig  Adolf  always 
kept  his  courtiers  three-quarters  in  arrear,  and 
mt^e  it  high  treason  to  ask  for  cash— from  the 
Court  Jew,  was  tolerably  civil  to  him.  In  due 
time  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence,  and  made 
the  numerous  and  lowly  obeisances  required  by 
Schweinhundhausen  etiquette.  A  cold  chilj^ 
liowever,  pervaded  the  spinal  marrow  of  Abime- 
lech Ben  Azi  when  he  saw  peeping  &om  beneath 
the  dressing-gown  of  His  Mansuetude  (flame- 
coloured  taflety  embroidered  with  crimson) 
those  direly  renowned  yellow  stockings  which, 
whenever  donned,  were  assumed  to  mean  mis- 
chief. 

For  a  wonder,  however,  the  terrible  potentate 
seemed  unusually  placable.  Littie  Prince  Carl 
was  playing  at  bis  feet,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
sight  of  the  flaming  legs,  and  ever  and  anon 
Ludwig  Adolf  would  bestow  a  grin  of  affection 
on  his  youngest  born,  whioh  would  have  been 
positively  touohiog;  had  it  not  too  closely  resem- 
bled the  leer  of  a  byiena  over  some  especially 
toothsome  morsel  of  a  shin-bone  of  beef. 

"Mr.  Court  Jew,"  said  His  Mansuetod^ 

what  u  the  course  of  exchange  P" 

Abimelech  Ben  Azi  began  to  Calta  oat  some- 
thing about  thalera,  florins,  and  marks  banco, 
making  up  his  mind  that  he  had  been  bidden  to 
the  Presence  for  the  purpose  of  beii^  squeezed, 
when  Ludwig  Adolf  stayed  him  with  a  pracious 
movement  of  liis  hand.  I  say  gr&cious,  because 
tlus  prince  seldom  lifted  his  band,  save  to  throw 
something,  or  to  hit  swiebody. 
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"  Hr.  Court  Jew"  he  pursued,  "  I  liave  a  task 
for  you  to  perform.  That,  if  you  fail  in  perform- 
ing it  to  my  satisfaction  the  skin  will  be  removed 
from  the  of  your  neck  to  the  sole  of  yonr 
foof^  is,  I  flatter  myself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
your  zeal  and  indosta^.  Dog  1  it  is  my  desire 
that  you  set  the  great  Schweiosfleisch  diamond 
fortliwith  as  a  centre  to  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle." 
To  hear,  in  all  matters  of  business  with  Ludirig 

j  the  Terrible,  vas  to  obey.  Abimelech  Ben  Azi 
took  away  the  enreat  diamond  with  hiio,  not  with- 
oat  some  remonstrances  firom  little  Prince  Carl, 
who  wanted  to  plqr  with  it,  and  hiding  the  pre- 
cious bauble  beneath  the  lappet  of  his  gaberdine, 
letunted  to  his  house  in  the  Jndengasse.  He 
had  been  instructed  to  spare  no  expense  as  to 

I  gold  for  setting,  and  some  minor  gems  to  en- 
circle the  great  di&mond.  He  was  to  make  it  a 
truly  unpoial  gift.  When  he  reached  home  it 
was  dinner-time,  and  his  wife  imd  seven  children 
fbitfawith  abandoned  their  mess  of  millet  and  oil, 

:  and  iwanned  round  him  to  gaze  upon  the  won- 
drous  sheen  of  the  great  Schweinafleisch  diamond. 
Jochahfld  Spass,  Mb  long  journeyman,  saw  the 
diamond  to(^  aiuL  gtimud  an  evil  grin. 

Jodubad  l^ass  had  served  bis  apprenticeship 
at  Swcderbad,  the  ci^tal  of  the  pxmcipali^  of 
Mtngd-Wuzdstdn.  I'ather  or  motiier  he  had 
none.  He  had  an  unlovely  manner,  a  cruel 
eye,  and  an  evil  grin;  but  he  was  a  capital 
Torkman.  and  the  right-hand  man  of  Abim^h 
Seal  Aw, 

**  What  a  piif  that  snok  a  beantafol  diamond 
should  be  sent  to  the  beef-eating  Engbndois,*' 
said  the  long  jonni^man. 

"  Ah !  'tis  a  pity,  indeed,"  said  the  Court  Jew. 
Not  only  a  pity,  but  a  cruel  shame,"  ex- 
claimed Bsther,  his  wife ;  an  opinion  re-echoed 
by  the  seven  chlldi^  who  had  all  loved  diamimds 
from  their  youth  upwards. 
^  "  What  a  pity,  too,"   resumed  Jochabad, 
"that  even  while  here  it  should  lie  hidden  in  the 
treasury  of  a  cruel  old  tyrant,  instead  of  making 
the  fortune  of  two  honest  merchants." 
I      "Hush,  hush!"  cried  Abimelechj  "you  are 
talking  treason,  mein  lieber."  But  still  he  lent 
a  greedy  ear  to  what  his  joomeyman  said. 

"  The  stone  is  worth  iwQ  hundred  th^mnd 
florins,"  remarked  Jochabad. 

"So  much?" 

**  And  diamonds,  the  bigger  the  better,  are  to 
ea^y  to  imitate  by  tboae  to  whom  the  rod  secret 
has  been  revealed.  Did  I  not  learn  it  frcnn  old 
Vaiha  Sdluuk  bdbce  I  came  hkher,  three  years 
ameer 

"AxAil  Blmmeir  eriedthe  GonrtTev,  in  a 
iiiglit.  "Do  you  want  to  ruin  ns,  O  Jodtabad 
SpassF"  Bat  he  listened  to  the  taU  tempter 
nevertheless. 

He  listened  and  listened  until  the  two  agreed 
t(^;etlier  to  commit  a  great  crime.  The  secret 
of  oounterfcitii^  diamonds  by  means  of  a  fine 
^treous  paste  was  then  very  little  known;  in- 
deed, it  is  QBeationable  vhethor  ever  artisan  at* 


tained  so  great  a  proficiency  in  the  aophisticatoijr 
craft  as  Jochab^  Spass,  the  pnpU  of  Fathor 
Schink.  So  well  did  Spass  consummate  his  &aud, 
that  when  he  showed  the  false  diamond  to  his 
accomplice,  the  Court  Jew  was  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment deceived,  and  thought  that  he  was  nzing 
on  the  veritable  gem.  The  Schweiusflelsoa  dia- 
mond itself  was  placed  in  an  iron  casket  and 
carefully  concealed  beneath  the  flooring  of  the 
workshop,  the  two  rogues  agreeing  to  wait  until 
Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy-fourth  died,  or  was 
assassinated,  or  until  they  could  slip  away  from 
his  dominions,  and  sell  the  stolen  jewel  in  some 
one  of  the  great  ^European  capitals. 

In  due  time  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,  with  a  blazing  imposture,  glistening  witii 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  its  centre,  was 
completed,  and  taken  by  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
not  without  oertam  inward  misgivings,  to  the 
Residenz.  But  Ludwig  Adolf  suspected  no  foul 
play.  It  could  not  enter  into  his  serenely  ab- 
solute mind  that  any  mortal  would  dare 
to  play  any  tricka  with  him.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  delighted  with  the  decoration;  and  was 
pleased  to  mj  that  he  never  thought  the  great 
Schweinsfleisdi  ^i*Tn"r"^  oould  have  locted  so 
well.  Thenoefonrard  was  the  Couit  Jew  in  high 
favour,  and  was  even  given  to  understaiul  Iv  the 
high  duunberlain,  that,  as  a  mark  of  Hu  Han- 
suetude^s  gracious  bounty,  he  might  be  permitted, 
on  His  Hnisnetude'a  tksxx  birthdq^,  to  leave  tiie 
Judengasse  and  purchase  for  twenty  thousand 
florins  an  old  tumble-down  house  in  the  Hof- 
Kii'che-Phitz,  of  which  the  grand-duke  happened 
to  be  proprietor. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  17 — ,  Intro- 
ducer of  the  Ambassadors  and  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  Sohaflundkalbm  was  despatched  on 
his  mission.  He  was  graciously  permitted  to 
pay  his  own  travelling  expenses,  but  was  pro- 
mised the  second  class  of  the  Pig  and  Whutte 
at  his  return.  As  the  subjects  of  the  grand-duke 
had  a  curious  habit  of  not  coming  back  when 
they  once  got  clear  of  the  grand-duc»l  dominions, 
Ludwig  Adolf  took  the  preoaution,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  to  place  Yon  SchofFundkolben's  estates 
under  tempcncary  sequestiation,  and  furthermore 
to  lock  up  his  daughter  snugly  and  comfortably 
in  a  community  of  Lutheran  canoneases.  How- 
ever, impelled  by  loyalty  and  fidelity,  quickened, 
perliaps,  by  these  little  material  guarantees,  the 
introducer  of  ambassadors  made  his  bow  again 
at  the  Residenz  within  ibnr  months  of  his  depar<> 
ture.  He  broufi^t  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  from  King  Qerage  the  Ilrst 
of  jBngland,  contahwd  in  a  oo^ched  in  vei7 
bad  Frenoh,  and  beginning  "Uonneor  mon 
cousin,"  and  wa^  heaideE^  the  bearer  of  two  ex- 
quisitely hideous  Dotoh  pugs,  an  assortment  of 
choice  china  monsten^  a  chest  of  tea,  and  a 
dozen  of  York  hams,  as  a  present  from  the  Ma' 
jesty  of  Bngland  to  the  Kansuetude  of  Sohvein- 
hundhausen.  Ludwig  Adolf  was  slightly  wrath 
that  the  loyal  hamper  did  not  contwn  a  brace  of 
Severn  saliaon  and  a  lev  barrels  of  Colf^ter 
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oysters,  sod  was  iriUi  difficoliy  appeased  at  tiie 
represeDtation  of  Iin  ennaaaiy  that  tlu»e  pisciBe 
^ioades  wevld  hare  lost  someirhat  of  thdr 
freshness  in  the  jouroey  from  England. 

It  is  necessary,  for  a  moment,  that  the  scene  of 
my  story  shotild  be  transfeired  to  ihs  eold  and 
fo^,  but  highly  respectable,  islami  I  have  just 
named.  About  that  time,  in  the  Haymarket  of 
Xondon,  there  was  an  Italian  Opera  House 
-called  the  Kh^a  Theatre.  Hfa  Mjoesty  Sing 
George  contributed  a  thousand  guineas  every 
season  in  order  to  encoun^  his  nolnlity  to- 
vards  the  patronE^  of  that  splendid  but  exotio 
entertainment.  Dnrii^  the  winter  season  oE 
17—  the  principal  Italian  singing  wonum  at  thej 
King's  'Hieatre  was  the  fionous  Lnsingliiera.; 
Her  real  name  was,  I  beliere,  Bobbo;  but  sbs 
ma  jnstiy  entitled  to  her  sobriquet  of  the 
Iiusiuj^iiera,  for  none  could  flatter  the  great,  or 
twist  them  round  her  little  finger,  as  she  could. 
I  detest  sctuidal,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to: 
say  that  La  Ln^nghien  found  faronr  in  the^ 
eyes  of  King  George,  ^o,  if  you  remember,  had 
left  bis  lawful  wife  in  ^uiover,  and  was  not,' 
owing  to  that  unfortunate  Kdnigsnuu^  a&ir,  on; 
tiie  best  of  terms  with  her.  Kow,  La  Lnsinr 
gldera  was  exceedingly  fond  of  money,  likewise' 
•of  monlnys,  and  of  nmooanmi;  bat  for  diamoiulst 
die  had  a  positire  pasrion.  I  bdisve  that,  hadi 
idle  tried  her  best,  she  'would  hare  flattered' 
'King  George  out  of  tiie  eiowniewds,  tithon^; 
constitiiti^ally  speakiiv,  they  were  not  his  to; 
gire  ttm^i  but  she  diose  totake  into  her  capri-, 
eioQB  luad  a  violent  longing  for -that  part  of  the' 
Order  of  the  Fig  and  Whistle  which  consisted  of 
the  gieat  Si^wcinsfleiseh  diamond.  The  king 
often  wore  it  in  prirate-^hough  the  gross 
^Qglsnders  laughed  at  it— for  he  lored  every 
thing  that  reminded  him  of  Germania.  ThG 
Lusinghiera  plainly  told  him  that  she  would 
give  him  no  more  partridges  and  cabbage— of; 
which  dif^  he  was  ioanoderately  fond — for  sup-| 
per,  unless  he  made  her  a  present  of  the  much-' 
eoreted  deeoration.  He  expostulated  at  first 
on  the  score  of  the  conrteay  due  to  his  cousin 
of  SdiweinhiradhauBen;  but  La  Lusii^era 
lathed  at  hhn,  and  at  Jjudwig  Adolf  and  his 
grand -dudiy,  siid  the  end  of  it  was  that  the' 
&taous  king  satisfied  her  greed. 

Partial  as  the  Italian  singii^  woman  was  to 
diamonds  for  their  natural  beauty,  she  did  not 
also  disdam  them  Ifor  their  intrinsic  Ttdue. 
Her  curiosity  to  know  how  nmdi  the  great 
Schweinsfieisch  diamond  was  worth  in  hard  cash 
had  speedOy  an  opportunity  of  being  gratified. 
It  cbmced  Ibat  she  wanted  some  ready  money- 
Bay  a  couple  of  thousand  guineas.  Aa  King  George 
happoied  to  be  at  Hampton  Oowt,  and  she  had 
been  tnsffi:ing  somewhat  violently  at  the  royal 
purse-strings  httely.  La  Innngfainca  conde- 
scended to  seek  temporary  assistance  from  a 
financier  who  was  flhr^  reaidy  to  gnmt  it  on  the 
sli^t  condition  of  some  tangible  secnnty,  voriii 
at  least  three  times  the  amomif^  being  deponied 
viUi  him.  in  fin^  she  stepped  into  her  chariot 


and  was  driven  to  Cnuobonnie-alleyt  to  the  shop 
(rfUr.  Tribulation  Triball,  pawnbroker.  There, 
producing  die  Order  of  die  Pig  and  WMstle  from 
its  grand  morocco  case,  whereon  were  emblazoned 
the  united  arms  of  England  and  6diweiiilnindhau- 
sen  ("like  the  fellow's  impudence,"  King  George 
had  muttered,  when  he  ftist  opened  his  cousin's 
gift),  she  dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond,  and  demanded  the  sum 
of  which  she  stood  in  need. 

Mr.  Tribulation  Triball  was  a  discreet  man, 
who  asked  veiy  few  questions  in  bnsinras.  He 
would  have  tent  money  on  the  great  seal  of 
England,  or  on  the  Lord  Uayor's  mace,  had 
either  of  those  valoables  been  brought  to  him  by 
htdies  or  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
examined  the  decoration  very  carefully;  pro- 
nounced the  setting  to  be  very  pretty;  but, 
with  a  law  bow,  regretted  his  inability  to  ad- 
vance more  than  fifty  pomids'Oii  the  enths  orna- 
ment. 

IWry  pounds !"  screanuBd'&eTmsinghieia  in 
a  rage.   "  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?" 

"  X  mean,  hononied  madam,"  replied  the  pawn- 
broker, with  another  low  bow,  "that  fiftyporaids 
is  very  nearly  the  actual  value  of  the  gold  and 
the  small  stones  ;  and  for  fashion,  as  you  are 
wdl  awar^  we  allow  nofliiiig.'* 

"  Al  IMiitqIo^  yonr  fiuMon!**  eidiimed  La 
Lmdnghien;  " I  Iwre  sacks  foil  of  gdd  broodies 
and  small  atones  at  home.  Tis  on  the  pietra 
giossa,  the  great  diamond,  tint  I  want  two 
thousand  giuneaa." 

*'  Wtiidi  sum  I  dioold  be  both  proud  and 
happy  to  lend,"  observed  tiie  pawnbroker,  but 
for  the  ui^ortunate  circumstance  that  the  great 
centre  stone  happens  to  be  not  worth  sixpence. 
It  is  fi^,  madam— fslae  as  a  Brummagem 
tester." 

"Palse !"  yelled  La  Lusinghiera. 

"  False,"  repeated  Mr.  TribalL  "  A  marvellous 
good  copy,  I  grant  you,  but  it  will  not  deceive 
such  an  old  hand  as  I  am.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  &mous  paste  imitations  of  Father  Bchink. 
However,  yonr  ladyship  mast  not  go  away  empty- 
huided.  Let  ua  see  whether  we  cannot  snange 
a  small  loan  on  a  note  of  hand." 

I  don't  know  what  sum  La  Lusinghiera 
managed  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Tribulation  Triball, 
but  it  is  certain  tb»t  she  did  not  leave  the  great 
Schweins^isch  diamond  with  him  in  pledge. 
She  went  home  in  a  rage,  and  as  soon  as  bis 
Majesty  came  back  from  Hampton  Court,  she 
had  with  him  wKAt  is  termed  in  modem  pariance 
an  "explication."  A  terrible  one  it  was.  I 
don't  know  which  suffered  most — ^bis  2fajesty*8 
fedings  or  his  periwig.  However,  a  reconcilia- 
tion, very  c(aUy  to  royalty,  followed,  aoid  La 
Lasmghiera  gave  baek  the  worlUess  (hder  of 
thePigandWhistie. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  Schwrinhimdhottsen.  It 
was  .on  tiie  trenty-lcnuth  of  Angost,  17—,  pre- 
cisely twdve  months  from  the  dt^  when  the  In- 
trodnon  of  Ambassadors  Yon  Scbaffundkalben 
had  started  on  his  mission,  that  aa  Bogliah 
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conrier  arnved  at  the  Itesidns,  and  handed  a 
packet  to  the  high  chambethun,  irho  in  torn 
handed  it  to  His  Mansaetnde.  Ladwig  Adolf 
xeceived  it  with  a  smile,  and  otdeied  the  courier 
to  be  sumptuously  entertamed  in  the  butteiy. 
fie  came  from  h^  consin  of  England,  and  the 
graad-duke  felt  certain  tibat  he  most  be  the  bearer 
of  at  least  the  Britidi  Order  of  the  Qarter. 

Lndwig  the  Terrible  oprairal  the  packet,  pe- 
Tnsed  a  letter  whidi  it  contained,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  seen  totam  bine.  Then  he  tore  open 
the  inner  envelope  of  the  packet  and  turned 
crimson.  TRien  he  cast  smnethiqg  upon  the 
ground  and  trampled  it  beneath  his  heel.  Then 
he  ordered  his  y^ow  stockings.  Then  he  began 
to  cune  and  to  kidc  his  pages.  Erentuallr  he 
turned  to  the  high  diamberlain,  flung  him  the: 
letter,  and  thundered  forth,  "  Head  that." 

The  missive  was  not  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  from  hia  M^esty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Toreign  Al^irs,  who^  in  terms  of 
costemptnons  frigidity,  "bulged  leave  to Tetum 
the  spnrioos  jewel  sent  to  his  Britamiic  Mtqesty, 
and  had  the  honcnr  to  remain." 

By  this  time  Lmlwig  the  Terrible  was  Ybaming 
«t  iha  moniL  **  ^piuioiis/'  he  ga^ed,  "  ^u-, 
zioofl!  I  see  it  an.  Basca],  robber.  Quick, 
twelve  balberdiecs,  and  let  Abimdech  Ben  Azi, 
and  the  dog  vho  is  his  joonwyman,  be  brought 
Ufcher." 

It  ma  about  twtHm  at  noon  that  Joobabad 
l^an  was  smoking  lus  aftor-diiuier  pipe— they 
dmed  at  eleven  in  Sdrwduhnndhausea— at  the 
door  of  his  master's  shop  in  the  Jndengasse.- 
Be  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street, 
when  suddenly  round  the  comer  which  gave  on, 
totfaeHof-Ein^-Pklz,hesawtwoof  the  yellow, 
and  black  halberdiers  make  their  ^pearance. 
The  Court  Jew's  house  was  just  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  street,  and  as  soon  as  Jochabad- 
saw  halberdiers  cm  tad.  two  succeeded  by  halber- 
diers three  and  four,  than  Jochabad  Spass,  who,' 
if  he  were  indeed  a  dog,  was  a  very  sly  one,, 
slipped  ronsd  the  Eomer  of  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  street.  { 

"Good-by  to  Bchweiahnndhanaen,"  he  said 

et3ophi(»Uy,  running  meanwhile  as  fast  as  his 
would  carry  him.  "There  is  a  storm  brew- 
ing. It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  honse-father. 
Whatapitylhadiwt  time  to  secure  the  casket." 

Tke  twelve  h^bcnilieza  axsred  at  Al^melech 
Ben  Azi's  boose,  seized  npon  that  unfortuoate 
Israelite  and,  notwithstaadny  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  ehildren,  botmd  his  hands  ti^tly 
behind  his  back.  It  was  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  miitisteta  of  the  grand-ducal  justice, 
vknorcr  th«y  iMid  a  ■domiciliary  visit,  to  leave 
taaAi  of  tbdr  pmaamitf  eatiag.»d  drinking 
np  everyUung  on  the  premises.  This  traditional 
ceremony  was  gone  through  while  the  wietdied 
Atnindedi  wifthed  in  his  bonds  and  moaned  in 
ternw;  and  then  the  guards,  placing  him  in  their 
midst,  plf^fiilly  prodded  him  np  Hbk  Jndengasae^ 
•vtws  the  Hof-Kirche.Flat^  and  so  throng  the 
avenge  of  lindeii4rees  to  the  Bendeiu. 


But  he  was  not  received  in  the  Hall  of  Au- 
dience. No  J  the  Hall  of  Justice  was  the  du- 
tination  of  the  wretched  roan.  As  a  preliminary 
measure  he  was  taken  into  tiw  gnard-room  and 
loaded  witii  heavy  fetters,  and  then  he  was 
dragged  down  a  conple  of  flights  of  slimy  staizs 
into  this  so  much  dreaded  Hall  of  Justice— a 
gloamy,  u^ergronnd  apartment,  supported  by 
massive  stone  piUara,  and  illamined  o;^  by  two 
grated  windows  on  a  level  with  the  pavement  of 
the  oourt-yard.  The  place  was  very  dark  and 
very  damp,  and  if  it  had  been  situated  in  an 
TSngligh  mansion,  and  not  in  a  grand-ducal  resi- 
dence, would  have  most  probt^ly  gone  by  the 
name,  not  of  a  Hall  of  Justme,  bnt  of  a  coal- 
oellar. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  sat  Ludwig  the 
TciriUe,  in  a  great  crimson  arm-ofaair.  Facing 
him,  a  few  paces  distant,  was  another  chair, 
mpty,  and  behind  it  stood  mute  and  grim,  a 
swarthy  man  in  a  blacksmith's  apron,  and  with 
bu  slems  nUed  up  to  the  e^ws,  whom  tiie 
mifoztmiste  Ben  Axi  knew  well  to  be  Hans 
DuanMrgos^  sworn  somugo;  hwtdimigi,  and 
tormentor  to  the  grand-daln. 

"Good  day.  Mr.  Court  Jew,"  said  Ludwig 
Adol(  witha&otedoonrtesy,  as  the  prisoner  was 
broQght  in.  tottering  between  two  halberdiers. 
"What  is  the  oonae  of  nudumff&  Ur.  Court 
Jtmr 

ThenusenUe  nua's  Bfs  morcd  OQnTalsively; 
bat  he  could  articulate  nothing. 

"What  is  the  price  of  dianumdsj^the  grand- 
duke  contiaued,  his  voice  rising  to  a  yell  of  de- 
rision. "How  stands  the  great  Sdhweinsfldsch 
diamond  quoted  in  the  market  f  * 

1^ Court  Jew  made  a  desperate  effort:  "The 
great  Bohweinsfleiseh  diamond,"  he  foltered, 
"  did  not  yoor  hi^^mess  entrust  it  to  me  to  set, 
and  did  you  not  send  it  as  centre-piece  of  tiie 
Grand  &oss  of  the  Order  of  the  Pig  anJ  Whistle 
to  his  Mqest7  the  King  of  England?" 

"  CHi,  inconoeivably  mangy  and  thierish  dog," 
roared  liudwig  Adol^  now  losing  all  command 
of  himself,  "bdiold  and  tremble."  And  he 
tlffost  beneath  the  nose  of  the  unhappy  Court 
Jew  an  open  leathern  case,  in  which  he  saw  lying 
in  oonfosed  fragments,  the  decoration  he  had 
made,  and  in  its  midst,  winking  with  ddnsive 
glitter,  the  spurious  dumiond. 

"  Court  Jew,"  continued  Ludwig  Adolf,  with 
a  growl  like  that  of  a  hungry  bear,  "  yon  and  I 
will  pass  the  afternoon  together.  But  first, 
egt^ous  and  impwient  knave,  where  is  the 
diamond— the  real  diamond— the  great  Schweins* 
fleiseh  diamond  you  have  robbed  me  off" 

In  vain  did  AtMneiedi  BenAzi  protest  tiiathe 
knew  nothing  about  it;  that  he  "had  set  tiiexeal 
stoieas  he  had  been  ordered  to  do^  that  it  must 
have  been  taken  oat,  and  a  false  one  substituted 
fcnr  it  in  Ib^aud;  ^  was  as  innooont  as  the 
babeonbom.  He  was,  by  the  command  of  the 
giaod-dake^  boond  down  in  the  great  arm-chair 
fiuung  that  tyran^  and,  to  extort  oonfession,  the 
dnadfol  iafi^^tion  known  as  tbe  Osnaburg  tor- 
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tore  mu  i^jdled  to  him.  For  a  long  time  he 
held  oat;  Imt  after  three  applications  of  the 
torture — after  the  boots  had  been  api^ed  to  his 
legs  and  the  thnmbscmws  to  liis  fingers,  his  for- 
titude gave  way,  and  in  scaioe  audible  accents  he 
coofessed  his  guilt,  and  desoribed  the  place 
beneath  the  flooring  of  bis  worludiop,  whercj  in 
its  iron  casket,  the  great  Sdiveiosfleiach  diamond 
was  to  be  foimd.  The  fory  of  Ladvig  Adolf 
was  still  farther  heightened,  when,  commanding 
Jochabad  Spass  to  be  brought  before  him  in  order 
that  he  too,  as  with  grim  facetioosnessi  he  ex- 
pressed it,  might  make  "  a  journey  to  Osnabarg," 
he  was  informed  that  the  long  journeyman  had 
escaped.  How  he  mimaged  it  was  nerer  known, 
but  from  that  day  Jochabad  Spass  was  never 
seen  in  Schweinhundhauseu. 

Another  detachment  of  halberdiers,  accompa- 
nied by  the  high  chamberlain,  was  despatched 
with  chisels  and  sledge-hammers  to  the  Juden- 
gasse,  and  during  their  absence  restoratives  were 
forced  down  the  throat  of  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
who  remained  still  bound  to  the  arm-chair,  Lud- 
wig  Adolf  glaring  upon  him  like  a  boa-constric- 
tor upon  a  rabbit. 

In  half  an  hoar's  time  the  messengers  re- 
tamed  with  an  iron  casket,  which  with  their 
nnited  strength  they  had  not  been  able  to 
break  open.  The  deplorable  Court  Jew,  how- 
ever, made  signs  that  the  key  would  be  found 
hung  round  his  neck.  Search  being  made,  this 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  at  length  the  long 
ravished  gem  was  placed  In  Uie  bonds  of  Lodwig 
the  Terrible. 

I  have  heard  that  the  tyrant  kissed  it,  and 
fondled  it,  and  called  it  by  endeacing  names ; 
then,  that,  taking  the  true  diamond  in  one  hand 
and  the  false  one  in  the  other,  he  throst  each 
alternately  beaieothl^e  nose  of  h^  oaptiv^  crying, 
"  Smell  it,  Kr.  Court  Jew,  smell  it."  I  have 
beard  that  all  the  tortures  the  wretched  creature 
had  already  undergone  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  sheer  wantonness ;  that  the  false 
diamond  was  heated  in  a  brazier,  and,  held 
between  pincers,  forced  into  the  prisoner's  naked 
flesh.  His  screams  were  appalling.  Two  of  the 
halberdiers  fainted.  JBtou  the  sworn  tormentor 
was  beard  to  matter  "Es  ist  genug."  On  being 
called  upon  for  an  explanation,  he  replied  that  he 
dM  not  consider  the  patient  coold  endure  any 
more  without  Nature  giving  way. 

"It  M  enough,  then,"  Ludwig  Adolf  the 
Seventy 'fourth  acquiesced,  with  a  dariUing  aoowl. 
"Mr.  Sworn  Headsman,  be  good  enough  to  fetch 
your  sword  this  way." 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  sword,  Abimelech 
Ben  Azi,  who  had  been  in  a  semi-swoon,  set  up  a 
horrifying  yell.  In  the  most  piteous  terms  he 
besought  forgiveness.  He  essayed  to  drag  him- 


self towardshis  persecutor,  as  though  to  embrace 
his  knees,  when,  in  his  frantio  efforts,  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  the  heary  chair  fell  over  on  the  top 
of  him,  as  he,  still  bound  to  it,  grovelled  at  the 
feet  of  Ludwig  the  Terrible. 

"  Set  lum  up  again !"  thundered  tiie  meroiless 
prince;  "and,  headsman,  despafdi.  Pll  teach 
him  to  steal  my  diamonds !" 

The  last  dreadful  deed  was  soon  done.  The 
beadsman  brought  his  long  sharp  sword— a 
double-handed  one  with  a  hollow  blade  filled  with 
qiueksUver,  which,  as  the  point  was  depressed, 
ran  downwards  from  the  bilt,  giving  increased 
momentum  to  the  blow.  The  beadsman  was  as 
expert  as  those  generally  are  who  serve  absolute 
monarchs.  Grasping  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  with 
both  hands,  and  inclining  his  body  backwards 
and  laterall}',  he  swept  off  with  one  semicircular 
blow  the  head  of  Abimelech  Ben  Azi.  Again  the 
body  with  its  chair  fell  forward  at  the  feet  of  the 
tyrant — the  head  rolled  many  paces  sway,  and  a 
cascade  of  blood  sprinkled  the  faces  and  dresses 
of  the  terrified  beholders. 

It  is  said  that  one  blood  drop  from  this  shower 
fell  upon  the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond, 
which  the  grand-duke,  as  though  loth  to  part 
with  it,  still  held  in  his  hind.  With  a  hoirid 
laugh  he  licked  the  gout  from  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  spuming  the  body  of  the  Court 
Jew  with  his  foot,  sta&ed  up-stfdrs  to  carouse 
with  his  Tuffiuis.  When  beataggtsied  iiito.his 
bed-chamber  late  that  night,  he  put  his  hand  m 
his  pocket  to  take  forth  the  diamond.  It  felt 
wet  and  clammy,  and  when  fafi  brougl^  it  to  the 
light  it  was  dabbled  in  blood. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  in  every  year 
(condaded  Herr  Eselganz),  every  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  that  fri^tfiil  scene  in  the  Hall  of 
Justice  at  Schweinbundhausen— from  sunrise 
until  sunset — a  drop  of  blood  stands  on  that 
fatal  diamond.  It  has  gone  througb  strange 
vicissitudes,  passed  through  many  hands,  been 
an  heirloom  in  many  families ;  but  that  drop  of 
gore  has  never  &Ual  to  make  its  appearance  on 
the  great  Schweinsfidsch  diamond  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  murder  of  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
the  Court  Jew,  by  Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy- 
fourth,  of  Schweinhondhausen,  sunumed  the 
Terrible. 


Ob  nimdaar,  aa  401  of  Deaemlisr,  win  be  pddUhed, 
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thk  sixth  bceke. 
St.  Johv's  Wood, 
chaffee  i. 

It  wanted  little  more  than  a  fortnight  to 
Chiistmas;  but  the  weather  showed  no  signs 
yet  of  the  frost  and  snow,  conrentionally  as- 
sociated with  the  coming  seaaon.  The  atmo- 
qibere  was  nnnatnmlly  warm ;  and  the  old  year 
was  ^ing  feebly  in  sapping  rain  and  enerrating 
mist. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  December  afternoon, 
Magdalen  sat  alone  in  the  lodging  which  she  had 
occapied  since  her  arriral  in  Xiondon.  The  fire 
bnmt  sluggishly  in'  the  narrow  little  giate;  the 
Ttew  of  the  wet  houses  and  soaking  gardens 
oppo^te  was  darkening  fast ;  and  the  beU  of  the 
suburban  mnffin-boy  tinkled  in  the  distance 
drearily.  Sitting  dose  over  the  fire,  with  a  little 
money  lying  loose  in  her  lap,  Magdalen  absently 
shifted  the  coins  to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  her  dress ;  incessantly  altering  their  positions 
towards  each  otW,  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  a 
child's  "pufflle'*  which  she  was  trying  to  put 
U^Qux.  The  dim  firdigjit  flaming  up  on  her 
fiuntly  from  time  to  time,.  .Aowed  changes  which 
would  have  told  their  own  tale  sadly  to  to&adt 
of  fonder  diva.  Her  dress  bad  become  loose 
through  the  wasting  of  her  figure :  W  she  had 
not  cared  to  alter  it.  The  old  xesQessness  in  hcv 
movements,  the  old  molnlity  in  her  expression, 
appeared  no  more.  Her  face  passively  main- 
tained its  haggard  ctnnposure,  its  changeless 
imnatural  calm.  Mr.  Fendril  might  have  soft- 
ened his  hard  sentence  on  her,  ^  he  had  seen 
her  now ;  and  Mrs.  Lecount,  in  the  plenitude  of 
'  her  triumph,  might  have  pitied  her  fallen  enemy 
at  last. 

I  Hardly  four  months  had  passed,  since  the 
I  wedding-day  at  Aldborough;  and  the  penalty 
I  for  that  day  was  paid  already — paid  in  unavail- 
.  ing  remorse,  in  hopeless  isolation,  in  irreme- 
'  diable  defeat !  Let  this  be  said  for  her ;  let 
^  the  tniUi  which  has  been  told  of  the  fault,  be 
■  told  of  the  exfiation  as  well.  Let  it  be  recorded 
I  of  her  that  she  en]0}«d  no  secret  triumph  on  the 
day  of  her  success.  The  honor  of  herself  with 
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whicb  her  own  aet  had  inspired  h«,  had  risen  to 
its  (dimax  when  the  des^n  of  her  marriage  was 
achieved.  She  had  never  sofliBred  in  secret,  as 
she  suffered  when  the  Combe-Reven  money  was 
left  to  her  in  hfff  husband's  wilL  She  had  never 
felt  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  her  end  so 
unutterably  degrading  to  herself,  as  she  felt  them 
on.  the  day  when  the  end  was  reached.  Out  of 
that  feeling  had  grown  the  remorse,  which  had 
hurried  her  to  seek  pardon  and  consolation  in 
her  sister's  love.  Never  since  it  had  first  entered 
her  heart,  never  since  she  had  first  felt  it  sacred 
to  her  at  her  father's  grave,  had  the  Purpose  to 
which  she  had  vowed  herself,  so  nearly  lost  its 
hold  on  her  as  at  this  time.  Never  might  Norah's 
influence  have  achieved  such  good,  as  on  the  day 
when  that  influence  was  lost — the  day  when  the 
fatal  words  were  overheard  at  Miss  Garth's— the 
day  when  the  fatal  letter  &om  Scotland  told  of 
Mrs.  Lecount's  revenge. 

The  harm  was  done;  the  chance  was  gone. 
Time  and  Hope  alike,  had  both  passed  her  by. 

Faintly  and  more  faintly,  the  inner  voices  now 
pleaded  with  her  to  pause  on  the  downward  way. 
The  discovery  which  bad  poisoned  her  heart  witli 
its  first  distrust  of  her  sister ;  the  tidii^s  which 
had  followed  it  of  her  husband's  death ;  the  sting 
of  Mrs.  Lecoonf  8  trimnph,  felt  through  all-^iad 
d<me  liifnr  woriu  The  remorse  which  had  em- 
bittered her  married  life  was  deadened  now  to  a 
dnlldef^air.  Itwaa  too  late  to  nuUce  the  atone- 
meat  of  confession— too  late  to  bare  to  the 
miserable  husband,  the  deeper  secrets  that  had 
once  lurked  in  tina  heart  of  the  miserable  wife. 
Inoooent  of  all  thought  of  the  hideous  treadiery 
which  Mrs.  Leconut  had  imputed  to  her— she 
was  guilty  of  knowing  how  his  health  was  broken 
when  she  married  him ;  guilty  of  knowing,  when 
:  he  left  her  the  Combe  -  Baven  money,  that 
the  aoddent  of  a  moment,  hamdeas  to  other 
men,  mig^t  place  his  life  in  jeopardy,  and  effect 
her  release.  His  death  had  told  her  this— had 
told  her  plainly,  what  she  had  shrunk,  in  his 
lifetime,  from  openly  acknowledging  to  herself. 
Prom  the  dull  torment  of  that  reproach ;  from 
the  dreary  wretchedness  of  doubting  everybody, 
even  to  Norah  herself;  from  the  bitter  sense  of 
her  defeated  schemes,  from  the  blank  solitude  of 
her  friendless  life— wbit  rdfuge  was  left  P  But 
one  refuge  now.  She  turned  to  the  relentless  Pur- 
pose which  was  hurrying  her  to  her  ruin,  and 
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cried  to  it  with  tlie  daring  of  her  despair— Drive 
me  on! 

For  and  days  iogethei;  die  bu)  bent  her 
mind  on  the  one  object  irbidi  occupied  it>  since 
she  had  receired  the  lawyer's  letter.  For  days 
and  days  together,  she  had  toQed  tomeet  the  Hat 
necessity  of  her  poa^oo— to  fiad  a  means  of  di»> 
coTering  the  Secret  Tnist.  TTiere  was  no  hope, 
this  tim^  of  aasiitaiiee  fiiDm  Oaptain  Wragge. 
Long  pnu^ice  had  made  the  old  militiaman  an 
actept  in  tile  art  of  Taniahing.  Thepknghcrfthe 
moral  agricolhuist  left  no  furrows— not  a  trace 
of  him  was  to  be  found !  Mr.  Loscombe  was  too 
caotions  to  commit  himself  to  an  aetire  eoone  of 
any  kind:  he  passively  maintained  his  opinion, 
and  left  the  rest  to  his  client — he  desired  to  know 
nothing,  nntil  the  Trust  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
Magdalen's  interests  were  now  in  Magdalen's 
own  sole  care.  Bisk,  or  no  risk,  what  she  did 
next,  she  most  do  by  herself. 

The  prospect  had  not  daunted  her.  Alone  she 
bad  calculated  the  chances  that  might  be  tried. 
Alone  she  was  now  determined  to  make  the 
attempt, 

"The  tune  has  ocnoe,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
sat  over  the  fire.   "  I  must  sound  Louisa  first." 

Bhe  collected  the  scattered  cdns  in  ber  lap, 
and  placed  them  in  a  little  heap  on  the  table- 
then  rose,  and  rang  the  beJL  ^e  htndhidy  an- 
swered it. 

"Is  my  servant  down  stairs P"  inquired  Mag- 
dalen. 

"  Tes,  ma'am.   She  is  havit^  her  tea." 

"When  she  has  done,  say  I  vant  her  up  here. 
Wait  a  moment.  Ton  will  find  your  money  on 
tile  table— the  mmey  I  om  you  fbr  last  w«ek. 
Ckn  you  find  itP  or  would  you  like  to  have  a 
candle  P* 

If 8  iBtiwr  dark,  mafam.'* 

Mi^^en  lit  a  cuidle.  '''VHiat  notieemiutl 
give  you,"  she  asked,  as  she  put  the  candle  on  tiie 
table,  "before  I  leave P" 

"A  week  is  the  usual  notice,  ma'am.  Ihope 
you  have  no  objeotiw  to  make  to  the  house  t" 

"None  whatevo:.  I  only  aak  the  question, 
becauae  I  ma^  be  oUiged  to  leave  tiwae  lodg^^ 
rather,  sooner  tluai  I  had  anticipated.  Ta  the 
money  right  P" 

"  Quite  righ^  ma'am.  Here  is  your  receipt." 

"Thank  you.  Don't  {orfseA  to  sotd  Louisa  to 
me,  as  soon  as  she  has  done  her  tea." 

'The  landlady  withdrew.  As  soon  aa  she  was 
alone  again,  Magdalen  extinguished  the  candle, 
■od  drew  an  empty  chair  close  to  her  own  ehair, 
on  the  hearth.  This  done,  she  resumed  her  for- 
mer place,  and  waited  nntil  tionisa  appeared. 
There  was  doubt  in  her  face,  as  she  sat  looking 
mechanically  into  the  fire.  "A  poor  chance," 
she  thought  to  hnself;  **bii^  poor  m  it  is,  a 
chance  that  I  must  try." 

Li  ten  minutes  wue,  Loinaa's  meek  knock 
was  softly  audiUaoDtsidie.  She  was  surprised  on 
entering  the  room  to  And  no  oUur  liriit  in  it  than 
tiw  light  of  tiieflra 


"  Will  you  have  the  candles,  ma'am  P"  she  in- 
quired respectfully. 

"  We  will  have  the  candles  if  jm  irish  for 
then yourselt"  nt^ed Magdalen;  "not  other- 
wise. I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  When  I 
have  said  i^  you  shall  decide  whetiier  we  sit  to- 
gether in  tlw  dark  or  in  the  lii^t." 

Louisa  waited  nev  tiie  don;  and  listened  to 
those  strange  words  in  ulent  astaushment 

**  C(UM  here,**  said  Magdalen,  jaunting  to  the 
empty  dudr;  '*  come  here  and  rit  down.** 

Louisa  advanoed,  and  timidly  removed  the 
chair  from  its  position  at  her  mistress's  side. 
M^dalen  instantly  drew  it  back  agdn.  "  THo !" 
she  said.  "  Come  clo8er<-comB  close  by  me." 
After  a  moment's  nervous  hesitation,  Louisa 
obeyed. 

"  I  ask  you  to  sit  near  me,"  puraued  Mag- 
dalen, "be<»use  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  equal 
terms.  Whatever  distinctions  there  migfat  once 
have  been  between  us,  are  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
a  lonely  woman  thrown  helpless  on  my  own  re- 
sources, without  rank  or  place  in  the  world.  I 
mi^  or  may  not  keep  you  as  my  friend.  Aa  mis- 
tress uid  maid,  the  onmBxion  between  us  must 
Come  to  an  end." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  doii\  dont  say  that!"  pleaded 
Louisa,  £Euntly. 

Magdalen  sorrowfully  and  steadily  went  on. 

"  When  you  first  came  to  me,"  she  resumed, 
"I  thought  I  should  not  like  you.  I  have  learnt 
to  like  you— I  have  learnt  to  be  grateful  to  you. 
Fnmfirsttolast  you  have  been  ^thfnl  and  good 
to  me.  The  least  T  can  do  in  return,  is  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  future  prospects." 

"  Don't  send  me  awi^,  ma'am !"  said  Louisa, 
imploiinf^.  "  H  you  oan  only  help  me  with  a 
littie  money  now  and  thee,  ni  wait  iOT  my  wages 
—I  win  indeed." 

Magdalen  took  her  hand,  and  went  On,  as  aor- 
rowfuDj  and  as  steadily  as  before. 

"  "itf  fdture  life  is  aD  daikness,  all  unoer- 
tainty."  she  said.  "  The  next  step  I  take,  may 
lead  me  to  my  prosperity  or  may  lead  me  to  my 
ruin.  Can  I  a^  you  to  share  such  a  prospect  as 
thiaP  If  your  future  was  as  uncertain  as  mine 
is— if  you,  too,  were  a  friendless  woman  thrown 
on  the  world— my  conscience  might  be  easy  in 
letting  you  cast  your  lot  with  mine.  I  might  ac- 
cept ;<Hir  idtachmeut,  for  I  might  feel  I  was  not 
wnmgingyou.  HowcanI  feel  this  in  your  case  P 
Tou  have  a  ^ture  to  look  to.  You  are  an  excel- 
lent servant;  you  can  get  another  place— a  far 
bettor  place  Uian  mine.  Tou  can  refer  to  me ;  anc^ 
if  tiie  character  I  give  is  not  considered  suffi- 
cient, you  can  refer  to  the  mistiess  you  served 
before  me  " 

At  the  instant  when  that  reference  to  the  girl's 
last  employer  escaped  Magdalen's  lips,  Louisa 
snatched  her  hand  away,  and  started  up  affright- 
ediy  from  her  chair.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence.  Both  mistress  and  maid  wko  equally 
taken  by  surprise. 

Magdalen  was  the  fln*  to  veeorer  herself. 

"Is  it  getting  tod  daA  P"  she  asked,  signifi- 
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eantljr.  "Ate  jon  gcang  to  lig^t  the  candles, 
after  aUr 

Lomaftdrew  Iwdc  into  the  dimmest  corner  of 
the  room. 

"Yon  snspeot  me,  ma'am !"  she  ansvered  oat 
of  the  daikuess  in  a  breathless  whisper.  "  Who 

has  told  yon  ?   How  did  yon  find  otrt  P" 

She  stopiMd,  and  burst  isto  tears.  "  I  deserrc 
joor  SHSpicion,"  she  said,  stn^^Ung  to  compose 
hecaelf.  "I  oan't  dei^  it  to  jkw.  You  bare 
beated  me  so  kindly;  yon  have  made  me  so  fond 
cf  yon!  VuBxre  me,  lbs.  Yansbone— I  am  a 
vretch ;  I  hare  decdred  yon." 

"Gome  here,  and  nt  down  by  me  agani;"  said 
HagBalen,  "Cmne— orI«iUgeti^mT9eU'*and 
brin;  you  bo^** 

Tjoniaa  aliwriy  wfamed  to  hertfaeg.  Dimastte 
fiidi^ insane  seemed  to  fearit.  hddher 
hudkenhierover  hechce,  and  shranl:  from  her 
nristress  as  she  seated  herself  agam  in  the  chair. 

"Yon  are  wrong  in  thmking  that  any  one  has 
betrayed  yon  to  me,"  said  Magdalen.  "  All  that 
Iknawt^yonb,  whstyoor  own  looks  and  wi^s 
hm  told  me.  Ton  have  had  some  secret  tronble 
vughing  on  your  mind,  ever  since  yon  hare  be«a 
m  my  soriee.  I  confess  I  have  spoken  with  the 
wiait  to  fcid  out  mors  of  yon  and  yoor  past  fife 
tbaa  I  hare  foond  ont  yet— not  beoanse  I  am 
tforioas.  bnt  because  I  hare  my  secret  trtrohles 
too.  Are  yon  an  unhappy  womai^  like  me  P  If 
you  are,  I  w3l  take  yon  intv  my  oonfidenoe.  If 
ym  hare  nothing  to  tdl  me — ifyondtoosetokeep 
your  secret-^  ^nt't  blame  yon;  lonlysay^Let 
us  part.  I  woi^i  ask  how  yon  hare  deceiTed  me. 
I  will  (mly  remember  that  yon  hare  been  an 
honest  and  firithfol  and  competent  servant,  while 
Ihare  eoiployod  yon— and  I  will  sayas  mnch  in 
yunrfkronr  to  any  new  mistress  youHke  to  send 
to  me." 

%e  waited  fbr  the  reply.  IViramoment,  and 
only  foTK  moment,  Louisa  hesitated.  The  giri*s 
Bstnre  was  weak,  bnt  not  depraved.  She  was 
honestly  attached  to  her  mistress ;  and  she  spoke 
with  a  connge  which  Magdalen  had  not  eipwrted 
from  her. 

"If  ytm  send  we  awi^,  m^m,"  she  said,  "I 
wrm't  take  my  character  from  yon  tiQ  I  have 

I  t(dd  yoatiie  truth ;  I  want  mhrniTOgrlrindnftM 
lifdsoBniiigyoa  a  second  time.  Did  iiqrmaiter 

I   «fcttellyoa  how  he  engaged  me?" 

||     "No.  I  never  aaked  hLn,  and  he  never  told 

1   ^ 

I      "  He  engaged  mc^  m^am,  with  a  written  dio- 

I    CBcter  " 

■  -Year 

I  ''Thei&raeterwass&lseone.'* 

Uagdalen  drew  bai^  in  amazement.  The 
{  faaionshehsai^vaBiiofetheoonfaBflianahBlud 
I  aatidpated. 

Sid  yoQT  mistress  lefose  to  giro  yon  a  cba- 
MBter?"  she  asked.  "Whyr 

I^Musa  diopped  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  face 
in.  her  mistreBs'ii  lap.  "Don't  ask  me!"  she 
and.  **  Fm  a  miserabltt,  degraded  ereatnie ;  Fm 
not  tt  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  you !" 


Magdalen  bent  over  her,  and  whispered  a 
question  in  her  ear.  Looiga  idiiqpered  ba^  flu 
Mie  sad  word  of  reply. 

"Has  he  deserted  yonP'  asked  Magdaleai, 
after  wtnting-  a  moment  and  fchinHng  first. 

"No." 

"DoywuIorehnnP" 
•^Dearly." 

The  remembrance  of  her  own  loveless  marriage 
stong  Magdalen  to  the  quick. 
'  **  Por  God's  sake,  dim't  kneel  to  «0/**  she  ciied, 
passionately.  "If  there  is  a  degraded  woman 
in  this  room,  I  am  the  woman— not  yon!" 

She  laised  the  gid  by  main  force  from  hnr 
knees>  and  put  her  hade  in  tbe  chair.  Thej  both 
watted  a  little,  in  silraice.  Seejping  her  hand  on 
Litaisa^a  shonlder,  Hagdalen  seated  herself 
again,  and  looked  with  an  nnnttenble  bitterness 
of  sorrow  ii^  the  dying  fire.  "Oh,"  she 
thought,  "what  happy  women  time  are  in  the 
world !  Wires  who  love  thstr  husbands !  Mo- 
thers who  are  not  a^uuned  to  owntheiriddtdren! 
Are  you  quieter?"  she  asked,  gently  addressing 
Lon^  once  moie.  "  Can  yon  answer  me,  if  I 
askyou  something  else  ?  Where  is  tbsohUdf* 

"  The  child  is  out  at  none." 

"  Does  the  &ther  hdp  to  support  it 

"  He  does  all  he  can,  ma'am.'* 

"WhatisbeP  Is  heinserTioBF  lahBDia 
trader 

"Hisfhtber  is  a  nuster<»ipaitear--lie  vorica 
in  his  father'a  yard." 
"If  he  baa  got  work^  why  has  he  not  maided 

yon?" 

"  It's  his  father's  faolt,  ma'am— not  his.  His 
father  has  no  pity  on  us.  He  would  be  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  if  he  married  me." 

"  Can  he  get  no  work  elsewhere  P  " 

"Ifs  hard  to  get  good  work  in  London, 
ma'am.  There  are  so  many  in  London— they  take 
the  bread  out  o{  each  othei's  months.  1£  we  had 
only  had  the  money  to  eaugvate,  he  would  have 
married  me  long  amce. 

"WcnUhe  raarryyon^if  yoa  hadthenum^ 
'now?" 

>  "I  am  sure  he  would,  ma'am.  He  oonld  get 
plenty  of  wni  in  Australia,  and  donl>le  and  ticMe 
the  wages  he  gets  here.  He  is  trying  hard,  and 
I  am  trying  bod,  to  save  a  UtUe  towards  it— I 
put  by  all  I  can  spare  from  my  child.  But  it  is 
so'.UtUe!  If  we  live  for  years  to  come,  then 
seana  no  hope  for  us.  I  know  I  have  done  wrong 
every  w^— I  hrow  I  don't  deserve  to  be  happy. 
_But  how  could  I  let  my  child  suffer? — I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  service.  My  mistress  was  hard 
on  me,  and  my  health  broke  down  in  trying  to 
live  by  my  needle.  I  would  never  have  deceived 
anybody  by  a  fitlse  character,  if  there  bad  beem 
arother  ehanoe  for  me.  I  was  alone  and  hdp* 
less,  ma'am;  and  I  can  only  askyou  tofin^iva 
me." 

"  Ask  better  women  than  I  am,"  said  M^- 
dWen,  aad^.  "  I  am  only  fit  to  feel  for  you ; 
and  I  do  feel  for  you  with  all  my  heart.  In 
your  plaoe  I  should  have  gone  into  service  with 
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a  false  character  too.  Say  no  more  of  the  past 
—you  don't  know  how  jou  hart  me  in  speaking 
of  it.  Talk  of  the  future.  I  think  I  can  help 
yon — and  do  you  no  harm.  I  think  yon  can  help 
me,  and  do  me  the  greatest  of  all  serricea,  in 
return.  "Wait,  and  you  ahaU  hear  what  I 
mean.  Suppose  you  were  married— how  much 
wonld  it  cost  for  you  and  your  husband  to  emi- 
grate P' 

Iiouisa  mentioned  the  oost  of  a  steerage  pas- 
sage to  Australia  for  a  man  and  his  wife.  She 
spoke  in  low,  hopeless  tones.  Moderate  as  the 
sum  vaa,  it  looked  like  miattainable  wealth  in 
her  eyes. 

Magdalen  started  in  Iw  chair,  and  took  the 
girl's  hand  once  more. 

"liOuisa!"  she  said,  earnestly.  "If  I  gave 
yon  the  money,  what  would  you  do  for  me  in 
return?" 

The  proposal  seoned  to  strike  Louisa  apeeoh- 
less  with  astomahment.  She  treinbled  vio- 
lently, and  said  nothing.  Magdalen  repeated  her 
Tords. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  do  yon  mean  it !"  said  the  girL 
"  Do  yon  leal^  mean  it  P" 

"Yes,"  replied  Magdaloi;  "I  really  mean  it. 
What  wonld  you  do  for  me  in  return  P** 

"DoP"  repeated  Louisa.  "Oh,  what  is  there  I 
wonld  not  do !"  She  tried  to  kiss  her  mistress's 
hand;  but  Magdalen  wonld  not  permit  it. 
She  resolutely,  ^ost  roughly,  draw  her  hand 
away, 

"lam  Is^ing  you  undo:  no  obtiffUion,"  she 
said.  "  We  are  serving  each  other — that  is  all. 
Sit  quiet,  and  let  me  think." 

For  the  next  ten  minutes,  there  was  silence  in 
the  room.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Magdalen 
took  out  Iier  watch,  and  held  it  dose  to  the 
grate.  There  was  just  firelight  enough  to  show 
her  the  hour.  It  was  close  on  six  o'clock. 

"  Are  you  composed  enough  to  go  down  stairs, 
and  deliver  a  message?"  she  asked,  rising  £rom 
her  chair  as  she  spoke  to  Louisa  again.  "  It  is 
a  very  simple  message— it  is  only  to  tell  the  boy 
that  I  want  a  cab,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  me  one. 
I  must  go  out  immediately.  You  shall  know  why 
later  in  the  evening.  I  have  much  more  to  say 
to  you — but  there  is  no  time  to  say  it  now. 
When  I  am  gone,  bring  your  work  up  here,  and 
wait  for  my  return.  I  shall  be  back  before  bed- 
time." 

Without  another  word  of  e^lanaticm,  she 
hurried^  tit  a  candle,  and  withdrew  into  the 
bedroom  to  put  on  ha  bonnet  aid  shawl 

BsTWXEF  nine  and  ten  <^doek  the  same 
evening,  Looiaa^  waiting  anxiously,  heard 
the  Ic^-expected  knock  at  the  hoose  door. 
She  ran  down  stairs  at  once,  and  let  her  mis- 
tress in. 

Magdalen's  face  was  flushed.  She  showed  far 
more  agitation  on  returning  to  the  house  than 
she  had  shown  on  leaving  it.  "  Seep  your  place 
at  the  tabl^"  she  said  to,Loni8^  impatieiitly; 
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"  but  lay  aside  yourworiL  I  want  you  to  attend 
cardFully  to  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

Louisa  obeyed.  Magdalen  sealed  herself  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  moved  the 
candles,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  and  uninter- 
rupted view  of  her  servant's  face. 

"  Have  you  noticed  a  respectable  elderly  wo- 
man," she  b^gan  abnwt^,  "  who  has  been  here 
once  or  twice^  in  the  ust  fortui^  to  pqr  me  a 
visit  f" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  I  think  I  let  her  i^,  the  second 
time  she  came.  An  elderly  person,  named  Mrs. 
Attwood?" 

"  That  is  the  person  I  mean.  Mrs.  Attwood 
is  Mr.  Loseombe's  housekeeper;  not  the  house- 
keeper at  bis  private  residence,  but  the  hoose- 
keeper  at  his  offices  in  Idnocdn's  Inn.  I  pro- 
mised to  go  and  drink  tea  with  her,  some  even- 
ing this  ■week— and  I  have  been  to^iight  It 
is  strange  of  me,  is  it  no^  to  be  on  these  fia- 
miliar  tenns  with  a  woman  in  ISa.  Attwood'a 
ntuaticmF" 

Louisa  made  no  answor  in  words.  Her  faoe 
spoke  for  ber:  she  oould  hardly  avoid  thinking 
it  strange, 

**I  had  a  motive  for  making  firiends  with  Mrs- 
Attwood,"  Msgdalen  went  on.  "  ^o  is  a 
widow,  wiih  a  Iwge  £ainily  of  daughters.  Her 
daot^ters  are  all  in  service.  One  of  tiiem  is  an 
nnder-housemaid,  in  the  service  of  Admiral 
Bertram,  at  St.  Crux-in-tbe-Marsli.  I  found 
that  out  bom  Mis.  Attwood's  master ;  and  aa 
soon  aa  I  arrived  at  the  discovery,  I  privatdy 
determined  to  make  Mrs.  Attwood's  acquaint- 
ance. Stranger  still,  is  it  not  P" 

Louisa  began  to  look  a  little  uneasy.  Her 
mistress's  manner  was  at  Tarianoe<with  her  mis< 
tress's  words— it  was  pUunly  suggestiTB  of  some- 
thing startling  to  come. 

"  What  attraction  Mrs. 'Attwood  finds  in  my 
society,"  Magdalen  continued,  "I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  say.  I  can  only  tdl  you,  she  has  seen 
better  days;  she  is  an  educated  person;  and 
she  may  like  my  society  on  that  acconnt.  At 
any  rate,  she  has  readily  met  my  advances  towards 
her.  What  attraction  I  find  in  this  good  woaian, 
on  my  side,  is  soon  told.  I  have  a  great  cai- 
riosity— an  unaocount^le  curiosity,  you  wiU 
think  — about  the  present  course  (tf  house- 
hold  affairs  at  St.  Crux-in-the-Mjanh.  Mrs. 
Attwood's  daughter  is  a  good  girl,  and  constantly 
writes  to  her  mother.  Her  mother  ia  proml 
c£  ^  letters  and  piond  c£  the  gvl,  wd  is 
ready  enoi^h  to  talk  about  her  daughter, 
mi  her  daughter's  place.  That  ia  Mrs.  Att- 
wood's attraotiim  to  m.  You  nnderatand,  bo 
farr 

Yes— Louisa  understood.  Magdalen  went  on. 

"  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Attwood  and  Mrs.  Attwood'a 
dai^^hter,"  she  said,  "  I  know  some  curious  par- 
ticulars already  of  the  household  at  St.  Crux. 
Servants'  tongues  and  servants*  lettew— as  1 
need  not  tell  ^— are  oftener  w«upied  with 
their  masters  and  mistressp'^  Chan  their  masters 
and  mistresses  suppose.  The  only  mistress  at 
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St.  Crax  is  the  housekeeper.  Bat  there  is  a 
muter— Admiral  Bartram.  "Bid  iippetts  to  be  a 
strange  old  inan,irhoBe  vhims  and  fancies  amuse 
liis  anrraDts  as  well  as  his  friends.  One  of  bis 
ftneies  (the  onlj  one  ire  need  tnmhle  ourselves 
to  notioB)  is,  that  he  had  mea  enough  about  liiin, 
'^lea  he  vas  Hring  at  sei^  and  tl^  noir  be  is 
Ixrin^  oa  shor^  he  will  be  waited  on  hy  womeu- 
serrants  alone.  The  one  man  in  the  hoase,  is  an 
old  saibr,  who  has  been  all  hia  life  with  his 
master— he  is  a  kind  of  pensioner  at  St.  Crux, 
and  has  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  house- 
woik.  The  other  servants,  ia-doora,  are  all 
womm;  and,  instead  of  a  footman  to  wait  on 
bim  at  dinner,  the  admiral  has  a  parlour-mud. 
The  parionr-maid  now  at  St.  Crux  is  engaged  to 
be  manied ;  and,  as  soon  as  her  master  can  suit 
himself,  she  is  goii^  away.  These  discoreries  I 
made  some  days  aince.  But  when  I  saw  Mrs. 
Attwood  to-ni^,  she  had  received  another  letter 
from  her  daughter,  in  the  interval;  and  that 
ielter  has  helped  me  to  find  out  something  more. 
The  honsekEeper  is  at  her  wits'  end  to  find  a 
Mw  servant.  Her  iraster  inabts  on  youth  and 
good  looks— he  leaves  everything  else  to  his 
baQsekeeper-4>at  he  will  have  that.  All  the 
iBQQiries  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  failed . 
to  produce  the  sort  of  parlour-maid  whom  the 
admiral  wants.  If  nothuig  can  be  done  in  the 
next  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  hoosekeeper 
will  advertise  in  the  Times ;  and  will  come  to 
London  herself  to  see  the  applicants,  and  to 
make  strict  penomal  inqutiy  into  thdr  eha- 
netcn.** 

Louaa  looked  at  her  mistxess,  more  atten- 
tively  than  evw.  The  aprenion  of  perplexity 
left  bsr  faoe,  and  »  shade  of  disappointment  ap- 
peared there  in  its  stead. 

"Bear  in  mind  what  I  bare  said,"  pnraued 
Magdalen;  and  wait  a  minute  mon,  while  I 
ask  yott  some  questions.  Don't  think  you  nn- 
derd,and  me  yet— I  ean  assure  you,  you  don't 
mideiBtand  me.  Have  you  alwajv  lived  in  serviee, 
as  lady's-maid?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Have  yoa  ever  lived  as  parlonr-maid  F" 
**Only  in  one  plao&  ma'am— and  not  for  long 
tbere." 

"I  si^pose  yon.  lived  long  enoi^b  to  team 
3>DiiT  duties  ?" 
**Te5,ma*am." 

"  What  wen  yonr  duties,  besides  waitiiig  at 
table?" 

"  I  had  to  show  visitors  in.** 

"Yes-andwhal  else?" 

"  I  had  the  plate,  and  the  glass  to  look  after 
— and  the  table-linen  was  all  under  my  core.  I 
had  to  answer  all  the  bells,  except  in  the  bed- 
rooms. There  were  other  little  odds  and  ends 
sometimes  to  do  " 

"But  your  regular  duties  were  the  duties  you 
ham  just  mentiraMd?" 

"Ye^  ma'am.'* 

"  Ifow  long  ago  ia  it^  ainoe  yonliTed  m  serrioe 
as  parioumiftdF* 


"  A  little  better  than  two  years,  ma'am." 

"I  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  how  to 
wait  at  lable,  and  clean  plate,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
in  that  time?" 

At  this  question,  Louisa's  attration,  vt^ob 
had  been  wandering  more  and  more  during  tlut 
progress  of  Magdalm's  inquiries,  wandered 
away  altogether.  Her  gathering  anxieties  got 
the  better  oi  her  diaoietion  and  even  of  her 
timidity.  Instead  of  anawoing  her  mistress,  die 
sudden^  and  confusedly  ventured  on  a  question 
of  her  own. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "  Did 
yoa  mean  me  to  offer  for  the  parlour-maid's  place 
at  St.  Crux?" 

"  You  ?"  replied  Magdalen.  "  Certainly  not ! 
Have  you  forgotten  what  I  said  to  yoa  in  this 
room,  before  I  went  out?  X  meiul  you  to  be 
married,  and  to  go  to  Australia  with  your  husband 
and  your  child.  You  have  not  waited  as  I  told 
you,  to  hear  me  explain  myself.  You  have  drawn 
your  own  conclusions ;  and  you  have  drawn  them 
wrong.  I  asked  a  question  just  now,  which  you 
have  not  answered — I  asked  if  you  had  forgotten 
your  parbur-maid's  duties  f* 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am !"  Louisa  had  replied  rather 
unwillingly,  thus  &r.  She  anawezed  readily  and 
confidently,  now. 

"Could  you  teadi  the  duties  to  another 
servant  F"  asked  Magdalen. 

"Yea,  ma'am — eaaily,  if  she  was  qoiok  and 
attentive.** 

"  Gould  you  teach  the  duties  to  Mb  P" 

"Louisa  atutod and  changed  oolonr.  "Yon, 
ma'am  I"  she  exolaimed,  half  in  inneduUty,  half 
in  alarm. 

"Yes,"  said  Magdalen.  "Could  yon  qualify 
wu  to  take  the  pariour- maid's  pbuw  at  St. 

Ocuxr 

Flam  as  those  words  were,  the  bewilderment 
wfaidi  they  produced  in  Louisa's  mind,  seemed  to 
render  her  incapable  of  comprehending  her  mis- 
tress's proposal.  "  You,  ma'am !"  she  repeated, 
vacantly. 

"  I  shall  perhaps  help  you  to  understand  this 
extraordinary  project  of  mine,"  said  Magdalen 
"if  I  tell  you  plainly  what  the  object  of  it  is. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  ^ut  Mr. 
Tanstone's  will,  when  you  came  here  from  Scot- 
land to  join  me?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  You  told  me  you  had  been  left 
out  of  the  will  altogether.  I'm  sure  my  fellow- 
servant  would  never  have  been  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, if  ahe  had  known  " 

"Never  mind  that,  now.  I  don't  blame  your 
feUow-servant — I  blame  nobody  but  Mrs.  Le- 
count.  Let  me  go  on  with  what  I  was  saying. 
It  ia  not  at  all  certain  that  Mrs.  Lecoont  can  do 
me  the  mischief  which  Mrs.  Lecoont  intended. 
There  is  a  chance  that  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Losoombe 
may  be  able  to  gain  me  what  is  fiurly  my  due, 
in  spite  of  the  wiU.  The  chance  turns  on  my 
discovering  aletter,  iriiioh  Mr.  Iiosoraabe  believes 
and  which  I  believ«,  to  be  kept  privately  in 
Admiral  Bartxam'a  possession.  I  have  not  the 


least  hope  of  getting  at  that  lettav  if  I  make  the 
I  ^t^npt  itt  my  ovn  aeraoL  Mn.  LeooauA  has 
I  poisfmed  the  adBiiru's  inmd  agBiMt  me,  n>A 
!  Ut.  Yanstone  has  given  him  a  Moet  to  hsep 
from  me.  If  I  mote  to  1dm,  he  vould  not 
■uwer  my  letter.  If  I  went  to  hi*  hcnue,  the 
I  ioot  would  be  doted  in  mf  faoe.  I  nuut  find 
i  mj  ymg  into  St  Ona  as  a  stranger— I  muit  be 
i  in  a  position  to  look  afaovt  the  bonae,  imsos- 
t  yected—I  must  be  there  iri&  pkaty  of  time 
i.  on  ra;  bands.  Ail  the  oiroamstanoee  are  in 
i  my  favoor,  if  I  am  received  into-tke  Jkhuc 
:  as  a  semnt;  and  as  a  mmi  X  mean  to 
i  «o- 

I  "Sut  you  are  abu^,nia*am>"oldeot9dljomsa^ 
I'  in  the  greateat  per^exilT.  "The  semds  at 
j  >  St  Cmi  Toold  find  you  out." 

"I  am  not  at  all  a&aid  of  their  Andingme 

II  ont"  aaid  Magdalen.  " I  imoir  hov to  diflgmae 
I'  myaelf  in  other  pecqde't  diaraeters  marecleva^ 
!'  than yoa  suppose.  Leave meto  £M»etbe<dianoee 
\  of  diwoveiy— that  is  m;  liak.  I«t  m  talk  of 
j  Botiiing  Km,  bnt  \riiat  eonoem  fw.  IWt 
,  deeide  yet  vlietiur  you  will,  or  will  not,  give  me 
:  tbe  help  I  want.  Wi^  bar  ftit  wlnt  the 
i  Mpis.  Ton  an  qnidc  and  denr  at  your  needle. 
'  On  yov  nake  me  tbe  aort  of  gown  wfaidi  it  is 
I  proper  for  a  savani  to  wear— and  oan  yon  alter 

one  of  my  beet  aOk  drenea«  ao  aa  to  nuke  it  fit 
1  yonrself— in  a  week's  tone  1^ 
I      "I  think  I  coold  get  tbem  done  in  a  week, 

j  ma'am.  But  why  am  I  to  wear  P" 

"  Wait  a  Kttie,  and  yon  will  see.  I  abaU  give 
I  tJie  landlady  her  week's  notioe  to-morrow.  In 
I  tbe  interval,  while  yon  are  making  dieases, 
I  can  be  laftming  the  parlour-maid's  dotica. 
I  Wben  the  house  -  servant  boie  has  broiight  up 
,  tbe  dinner,  and  whmi  yoa  and  I  an  alone  in 
;i  the  room— instead  of  your  waiting  on  ma,  aa 
;  nana],  I  will  wait  on  you.  (I  am  quite  senoos ; 
;  don't  intermpt  me!)   Whatever  I  can  kam 
i  beaidet,  without  hindering  yon,  I  will  pnctLse 
oatdiiUy  at  every  opportnnil^.  Wben  tbe  week 
is  over,  and  the  dresses  are  done,  we  will  leave 
this  place,  and  gointooth«  lodgings— yon,  as  the 
naatresB;  and  I  as  the  maid." 

"  I  Edioold  be  foimd  out,  ma'am,"  interposed 
Ltmisa,  trembling  at  the  pro«peet  before  hra:. 
i  **  I  am  not  a  lady." 

"  And  I  am,"  said  Magdalen,  bitteriy.  ''Shall 
:  Itell  yon  what  aladyis?  A.  ladyis  awoman 
j  who  wean  a  silk  gown,  and  has  a  sense  of  her 
I  own  importanoe.  I  shall  put  the  gown  on  your 
I  baek,  and  tbe  sense  in  your  head.  ¥ou  speak 
!  |ood  Englisb— foa  are  naturally  qniet,  end  self- 
I  Mstiaiiied— if  you  can  only  oonqoer  your  timi- 
I  d^,  I  lune  not  tiie  least  fear  of  jwi.  I^ere 
j  will  be  time  enongfa,  in  the  new  k>dgiDg,  for  you 
j  to  practise  yoor  chaicaoter,  and  for  me  to  practue 
I  mine.  There  wiU  be  tine  enongfa  to  nuke  acmie 
mote  dresae*— another  gown  for  me,  and  your 
wedding..drefis  (which  I  mean  to  give  yoa)  for 
yourself.  I  shall  have  the  newspaper  aeat 
day.  When  the  advertaaeaMnt  appean,  I  shall 
■mar  H— in  any  nnae  I  «an  tain  on  ^  spur  of 
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the  moment ;  in  your  name,  if  yon  like  to  lend  it 
to  me — asd  wben  the  houaekeeper  aaka  iacmj 
character  I  shall  refer  her  to  yoa.  She  wiU 
see  you  in  the  position  of  miatMss,  and  me  ia  tbe 
poaifion  of  maid— no  sasiHoion  can  poaaiUy 
enter  hn  mind,  onleas  yoa  pot  it  there.  Ifyon 
only  have  tlte  courage  to  Ebllow  my  instracticma, 
and  to  say  what  I  shall  tell  you  to  say,  tbe  into^ 
view  will  be  over  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Yoa  firightoi  me,  ma'am,"  said  Ixmisa,  still 
tmnbliag.  "  You  take  my  faraath  sway  with 
sorprise,  Coorage!  Where  shall  I  fii^  eoo- 

"  Wbere  I  iaefi  it  for  yon,"  aaid  Magdakn— 
"in  the  paasagMnon^  to  Anstraha.  Look  at 
ike  new  proq>ect  whioh  gife8yDiiahndMBd,and 
reatoree  yon  to  your  cbiid— ^sd  yon  will  find 
yoor  eootace  then." 

Looiaa's  sad  Uae  brightened;  Looisa's  fidni 
heart  beat  qoidL  A  epack  cf  her  mistnas'a 
qiirit  fiew  np  into  her  cyei^  asdie  ihonght  of  tiha 
golden  fiatmre. 

"  If  you  accept  mf  propoaa^"  pnmied  Mag- 
dalen, "  yon  can  ba  asked  in  ^luob  at  omoe,  if 
yoolike.  Ipnaniseyoa^  mnuy,  on  the  dar 
iriiea  the  amiiiMmait  ^pesEs  in  the  iibw»- 
paper.  Iheziakofthehonaekeepet'anBeatmgm% 
ismyiisk-oiatyDnn.  liy  good  hioka  are  sadlf 
gone  of^  I  know,  Butlthmk  I  canstillht^dmy 
place  against  the  ofber  servants— I  think  I  eas 
atilliapi  the  padonr-ouid  wium  Admiral  Bar- 
tram  wants.  IHiere  is  lurihing  for  yon  to  £Bar  in 
this  matter;  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  if 
there  had  been.  The  only  danger,  is  the  danger 
of  my  being  disoovned  at  St  Crax— and  that 
falls  entirely  on  ne.  Sy  the  tinw  I  am  in  the 
admiral's  bouse,  yon  will  be  manied,  and  the 
ship  will  be  taking  you  to  your  new  life." 

Louisa's  &oe,  now  bri^teningwith  hq;»e,  now 
clouding  again  with  fear,  showed  plain  mgns  of 
the  struggle  which  it  cost  her  to  deeide.  She 
tried  to  gain  time ;  she  attempted  ooofusedly  to 
speik  a  few  words  of  gratitude— but  her  mis- 
tress silenced  her. 

"  Yon  owe  me  no  thanks,"  said  MagdaJen.  "I 
tell  you  agak.  we  are  only  helping  each  other. 
I  have  very  little  money,  but  it  is  euoa^  for 
your  purpose,  and  I  give  it  you  freely.  I  have 
led  a  wretched  life;  I  bavemadeotbenwietehed 
about  me.  I  can't  even  make  j/oa  baippj,  ex- 
cept by  temptii^  you  to  a  new  deceit  There ! 
there !  if  s  not  your  faiait.  Worse  women  than 
you  are  wUl  help  me,  if  you  refuse.  Deode 
as  you  like— but  don't  be  afraid  of  taking  the 
money.  If  I  succeed,  I  dudl  not  want  it  If  I 
fail  " 

She  stopped;  rose  abniptbrfioai  her  dair; 
and  hid  her  fine  frxnn  Lonisa  by  vaOdng  avaj 
to  liie  &!q?Aaoe. 

"  If  I  foil,"  she  TOBumed,  wmmng  her  foot 
oaielea^  at  the  ftnder,  "  the  mon^  in  the 
worM  will  be  of  no  use  to  me.  Kevtf  mind 
why— never  mind  Me— think  of  youraelL  I 
wanH  take  advantage  of  tte«onfeaaion  yon  have 
made  to  me;  Iwoa't  influence  yoaagabiit  yoar 
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vilL  Do  u  70a  TonneiU  tiunk  best.  But  le- 
jnember  one  thing— my  mind  is  made  np:  no- 
tbing  yon  can      or  do  will  change  it." 

Her  raddea  nmoral  from  the  table,  the  altered 
tones  of  her  voioe  as  she  spoke  the  last  words, 
appeared  to  le&ew  Louisa's  hesitation.  She 
t^ped  her  hands  tc^ether  in  her  lap,  and  wrong 
tiwmbard.  *"Fhis  hasoonteonmeTerysnddenlr, 
ma'am,"  said  the  giri.  "  I  am  sorely  tempted  to 
■ay.  Yes.   And  yet,  Pm  almost  afr^  " 

"Take  the  night  to  consider  it,"  interposed 
Magdalen,  keeping  her  &ce  persistently  turned 
towards  the  fire;  "and  tell  me  what  yon  have 
decided  to  do,  when  yon  come  into  my  room  to- 
morrow morning.  I  shall  want  no  help  to-night 
—I  can  ondress  n^lf .  Ton  are  not  so  strong  as 
lam;  yon  are  tired,  I  daresay.  Don't  sit  np  on 
my  acoonnt.  Good  night,  Lomsi^  and  pleasant 
dreams!" 

Her  Toice  saulc  lower  and  lower,  as  she  spoke 
thoae  kind  wonb.  She  sigbed  heaTily;  and, 
leaniag  ber  aim  on  the  mautelpieoiv  laid  her 
heidoii  U  with  ft  ncUen  wearinBas  miaeaUB  to 
see.  Losiaa  had  not  left  the  room,  as  she 
Bo^oaed— Xjouiaa  cnae  toSQj  to  her  aide,  and 
kiued  her  hand,  Magdalen  started;  bat  ahe 
made  no  attempt,  tiua  time^  to  dnw  her  hand 
away.  The  sense  of  her  own  borrU>Ie  isolation 
nibdned  her,  at  tlw  touch  of  the  serrant's  lips. 
Her  proud  heart  melted ;  her  eyes  filled  with 
burning  teaiB.  "Don't  distress  me!"  she  said, 
&int^.  Ihe  time  for  kmdneas  has  gone  by; 
it  only  ompoweis  me  uot.  Good  night  1" 

'Die  monung  came;  and  the  affinnativB  answer 
wiatii  Magdalen  had  anticipated,  was  the  answer 
given.  On  tiiat  dxf,  the  landlady  received  ber 
week's  notioe  to  quit;  and  Louisa's  needle  flew 
fiat  through  tiie  stitches  of  the  parlour-maid's 

dlCBS.   

TSI  END  or  THE  SIXTH  BCXHX. 

BETWSSN  THE  SCENES 
1. 

TBOK  KISS  VlEim  TO  KE.  nBSBQh 
"Westmorland  House,  Jan.  8rd,  1848. 
"DcarMr.Pendiil,— I  write,  as  you  kindly 
xeqnested,.to  report  lu>w  Norah  is  going  on,  and 
to  tdl  yon  what  changes  I  seeforthe  better  in 
tte  itate  of  her  mind  on  the  sulgect  of  her 
uter. 

**  I  cannot  say  that  she  is  beooming  resigned 
to  Magdalen*s  continued  silence— I  know  her 
bothfol  nature  too  well  to  say  it.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  she  is  beginning  to  find  relief  &om  the 
heavy  pressure  of  sorrow  and  snspense,  in  new 
thoughts  and  new  hopes.  I  doubt  if  she  has 
yet  realised  this  in  her  own  mind;  but  I  sec 
the  result,  «ltl(ni^Ti  she  is  not  conscious  of  it 
bersdf.  I  see  her  heart  opening  to  the  con- 
adation  of  another  interest  and  another  love. 
She  baa  not  said  a  wend  to  me  on  the  subject — 
BOT  have  I  Httd  a  word  to  bar.  But  as  c^tainly 
aa  1  know  that  Mr.  George  Bartran's  viaitB  hire 


Utely  grown  more  and  mora  frequent  to  Ae 
family  at  Portbmd-phoe— 40  oertkinly  I  ean 
asBuxe  you  that  Nondi  is  findmg  a  relief  under 
her  suspoue,  wlddi  is  not  of  my  bring^,  and  a 
hope  in  the  fotmn,  irtueh  I  htm  not  taariit  her 
to  feel. 

"  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  Out  I  tell  yon 
this,  in  the  strictest  oonfldence.  God  knows 
whether  the  happy  prospect  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  just  dawning,  will  grow  brighter  or  not,  as 
time  goes  on.  I^ie  oftener  I  see  Mr.  George 
Bartram — and  he  has  called  on  me  more  th^ 
once— the  stronger  my  liking  for  him  grows. 
To  my  poor  jnd^ent  he  seems  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  I  could  live  to  see  Norah  his  wife— I  should 
ahnost  feel  that  I  had  lived  long  enough.  But 
who  can  discern  the  future?  We  have  sufTered 
so  much  that  I  am  afraid  to  hope. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  MagdalenP  I 
don't  know  wl^  or  how  it  is— but  since  I  have 
known  of  her  husband's  death,  my  old  tendw- 
ness  for  her  seans  to  cling  to  me  more  obsti- 
nately than  ever. — Always  yours  truly, 

"BUxuEi  Gasih." 

n. 

fSOK  KB.  FESDBIL  TO  USS  GABZH. 

"  Serle-Btreet,  Jan.  4th,  1848. 

•*  Dear  Miss  Garth,— Of  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone 
herself  I  have  heard  nothing.  But  I  have  learnt, 
since  I  saw  you,  that  the  report  of  the  position 
in  which  she  is  left  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
may  be  d^ended  on  as  the  truth.  No  le^y  of 
any  kind  is  bequeathed  to  her.  Her  name  is  not 
once  mentioned  in  her  husband's  will 

"  Knowing  what  we  know,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  this  circumstance  tiireateus  us  with 
more  ^barrassment,  and  perhaps  with  more 
distress.  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  is  not  the  woman 
to  submit,  without  a  desperate  resistance,  to  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  her  schemes  and  all  her 
hopes.  The  mere  fact  that  nothing  whatever  has 
been  heard  of  her  since  her  husband's  death,  is 
suggestive  to  my  mind  of  serious  mischief  to 
come.  In  ber  situation,  and  with  her  temper, 
the  qnieter  she  is  now,  the  more  inveterately  I, 
for  one,  distrust  her  in  the  future.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  whid>  violent  measures  her  present 
extremity  may  not  drive  her.  It  is  impossible  to 
fed  aur^  that  she  may  not  be  the  cause  of  some 
public  scandal.  Hob  tone,  wfaieh  may  affect  her 
innocent  mater  aa  wdl  as  hmelf . 

"  I  know  yon  will  not  misinterpret  the  motive 
iriiioh  has  fed  me  to  write  these  lines;  I  know 
you  will  not  think  that  X  am  moonsiderate  enough 
to  oaose  yon  umwoassary  aburm.  My  sincere 
anxiety  to  see  that  happy  prospect  realised  to 
whic^  your  letter  alludes,  has  caused  me  to  write 
far  leas  reserved^  than  I  might  otherwise  have 
written.  I  sbron^y  urge  yon  to  use  your  in- 
fluence, on  every  occasion  when  you  can  fairly 
eiert  it,  to  strengthen  that  growing  attachment, 
and  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  any  coming 
diaa^ncR,  while  yoa  hvre  tiie  opportimity  of 
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doing  so.  When  I  tell  yon  that  the  fortone  of 
wMdi  Hn.  Noel  Yanstone  has  been  depiived,  is 
entire^  bequeathed  to  Admiral  Bartnun— and 
when  I  add  that  Kr.  George  Bartram  is  generally 
understood  to  be  his  uncle's  hdr— you  vill,  I 
think,  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  winung  you 
without  a  oaiuft. 

"  Yonn  most  truly, 

m. 

raOK  isanBAL  xaxtrax  to  mbs.  dbaxe 

tHODSSKBBFSB  AX  ST.  C&TIX). 

"St.  Grnx,  Jan.  lOth,  1846. 
"ISn.  Drake,— I  have  lecdred  your  letter 
from  London,  stating  that  you  hare  found  me 
s  new  parloor^aid  at  last^  and  that  the  girl 
is  ready  to  return  with  you  to  St.  Cnii,  when 
your  other  errands  in  town  allow  you  to  come 
back. 

"  This  arrangement  must  be  altered  imme- 
diately— for  a  reason  which  I  am  heartily  sorry 
to  have  to  write. 

"The  iSixiesa  of  my  niece,  Idrs.  Girdlestone — 
which  appeared  to  be  so  slight  as  to  alarm  none 
of  us,  doctors  iocladed— has  ended  fatally.  I 
received  this  morning  the  shocking  news  of  her 
death.  Her  husband  is  said  to  be  quite  fran- 
tic with  grief.  Hr.  Geo]^  has  already  gone 
to  his  brother-in-law's,  to  superintend  the  last 
melancholy  duties— and  I  most  follow  him,  before 
the  funeral  takes  place.  We  propose  to  take 
Mr.  Girdlestone  away  t^terwards,  tad  to  try  the 
effect  on  him  of  change  of  place  and  new  scenes. 
Under  these  sad  circumstances,  I  may  be  absent 
from  St.  Crux  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  least— 
the  house  will  be  shut  up — and  the  new  servant 
will  not  be  wanted  until  my  return. 

"You  will  tiLerefore  tell  the  gir^  on  reoeiving 
this  letter,  that  a  death  in  the  &mily  haa  onised 
a  temporary  change  in  our  arraunments.  If 
she  is  willing  to  wait,  you  may  safev  engage  her 
to  come  here  in  six  we^a^  time— I  shall  ba  bac^ 
then,  if  Mr.  George  is  not.  If  she  refuses,  pay 
lier  what  compensation  is  rig^  and  so  have  done 
with  her. 

"TOUB. 

"Axxaim  Babirax." 

IT. 

TROH  XBS.  DB&KB  TO  AOKXRUi  BABTBAS, 

"Jan.  11th. 

"Honoured  Sir,— I  hope  to  get  my  errands 
done,  and  to  return  to  St  Crux  to-morrow— but 
write  to  save  you  anxiety,  in  case  of  det^. 

"The  young  womaa  whom  I  have  m^^ed 
(Louisa  by  name)  is  willing  to  wait  your  time ; 
and  her  present  mistress,  taking  an  interest  in 
her  welfue,  will  provide  for  her  during  the  in- 
terval. She  understands  that  she  is  to  enter  on 
her  new  service  in  six  weeks  from  thr  present 
date— namdy,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Tebruary 
next 

"  Beggjng  you  will  accept  my  respectful  sym- 


pathy under  the  sad  bereavement  which  Has  be-' 
fallen  the  family, 

"I  remain.  Honoured  Bk,  ynir  hnmUe  ser- 
vant,  "  Sophia  Dbate." 


JOHN  WILSON. 

A.  BLUE-ETED  golden-hsired  baby  bov,  aged 
three,  trotting  off  by  hia  own  small  self  to  fish 
in  a  wee  buruie  a  good  mile  away  from  home, 
and  getting  a  bite,  too,  and  a  haul,  "  wbapping 
right  over  his  head  and  faraway  a  fish  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  at  the  very  least  two 
inches  long then  carrying  his  prize  home  aloft 
in  triumph^  with  the  first  blush  of  cold  blood  on 
his  smalt "  fumy"  fingm,  and  silrer  scales  under 
hia  nuls,  where  he  scooped  the  crooked  pin,  his 
only  hook,  out  of  the  osggy's  maw.  An  un- 
breeched  professor,  mounted  on  a  nursery-chair 
by  way  of  pulpit,  and  discoursing  to  his  audience 
01  babies  and  nursery  maids  on  tne  text, "  There 
was  a  fish,  and  it  was  a  deil  o*  a  fish,  and  it  was 
ill  to  its  young  anes."  A  poorwee  Kit,  lost  in  a 
mist  on  the  moor,  where  he  had  gone  at  sunrise 
to  look  at  a  trap  set  for  a  "  glede"  (kite) ;  and, 
while  returning  home  with  an  eel  as  long  as 
himself  handug  over  his  shoulder — a  poor  wee 
Kit  sitting  down  on  a  stone  in  the  storm  and 
cTjine  for  mortal  fear,  while  the  "small  brown 
moorland  bird,  as  diy  as  a  toast,  hopped  out  of 
its  heather  hol^  and  cheerily  cheeped  comfort 
and  a  mother  peaseweep,  followed,  *'  sig^t  of 
wonder  I  by  three  wee  peaseweep,  not  three 
days  old,  little  bi^;fnr  than  sbrew-mioe,  and 
covered  with  blackish  down,  interspersed  with 
long  white  hair,"  passed  by,  glowenng  with  her 
large  hazel  eyes  at  wee  Kit,  as  lie  was  fdower* 
ing  at  her  with  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  then, 
with  a  "  sudden  shrill  cry  that  thrilled  to  the 
marrow  of  his  cold  back-oone,  fiapped  and  flut- 
tered herself  away  into  the  mist,  while  the  little 
black  bits  of  down  disappeared  like  devils  into 
the  moss the  dreadful  bellowing  of  the  red 
bull  which  had  tossed  the  tinker,  and  was  now 
roaming  about  for  his  lost  cows,  striking  re- 
doubled terror  to  the  fiunting  heart  as  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  risions  of  horns  «id  hoofs 
grew  large  and  distinct:  and  that,  the  mist 
clearing  up— the  frogs,  woo  had  been  croaking, 
suddenly  silent,  and  sinking  as  if  by  magic 
among  the  powheads — the  red  bull  "cantenng 
over  tlie  hill,  tul  towards  us"— and  Kah  Roger 
and  Lizzy  Muir,  honest  bodies,  sent  out  from  the 
Manse  to  find  poor  Kit's  cold  corpse,  now 
coming  upon  him  shivering  and  drenched,  but 
alive  and  hearty — and  the  day  ending  with  a 
scold  and  a  few  "pawmies"  from  the  minister, 
hot  whisky-toddy  and  bun,  and,  by  way  of 
penance  and  punishment,  the  pawmies  not  teing 
enou^,  wee  Kit  bundled  off  to  bed  in  the  day- 
time, there  to  meditate  on  the  consequences  of 
a  sunrise  tramp  over  the  moor  to  draw  night- 
lines  from  the  Bhtck  Loch  and  look  at  traps  set 
for  greedy  gtedes.    These  are  the  first  three 

Eictures  which  Kbs.  Gobson  gives  us  in 
er  delielitfui  Memoirs  of  her  father,  newly 
published  at  Hdinbuighj  sketches  or  outlines 
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of  that  fatora  fulness  of  manhood  known  as 
Christopher,  North  of  the  Noctes,  whose  Terr 
niinent,  like  Esui'a,  smeUa  of  the  heather  and 
the  field,  and  all  the  open-air  sportR  of  man, 
growing  up  from  that  BOiall  seeing  of  the 
miniiow'a  cold  blood  on  the  wee  fum;  fingers ; 
as  the  Professor  of  Moral  Fbitosophy,  whose 
eloquence  bore  down  all  opposition  and  trans- 
formed enmity  to  love ;  and  as  that  wandering 
Tagabond  of  the  Hi^iland8>  that  friend  of 
tiiuders  and  gipsies,  that  broad-shooldered 
"  gangrel  bod;  whom  honest  hoosewires  woold 
not  shelter,  not  knowing  what  deTilment  might 
follow— John  Wiuon,  of  Ddinbargh  and  dear 
and  beaatifalElleray. 

Erery  one  haa  heard  of  Professor  Wilson ;  of 
that  laige-soaled,  passionate,  loving  man  who 
fiunted  from  emotion  at  his  father's  faneral, 
vhose  love  was  a  storm  and  whose  hate  was  a 
tempest,  and  whose  political  passions,  uncom- 
promising Tory  and  Jacobite  as  he  was.  were  as 
wild  in  erawth  and  as  deep  in  root  as  ouer  men's 
personal  passions,  and  bore  as  full  a  harvest 
of  angaish  and  delight.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
his  grandeor  of  form  and  look ;  of  the  blue  eyes 
tiiat  flashed  like  lightning  in  their  wrath,  yet 
were  so  limpid  and  tender  in  their  lore ;  of  the 
waving  fell  of  yellow  hair  rising  up  from  his 
brow,  and  blling  in  long  loose  masses  over  bis 
shoulders  like  a  lion's  tawny  mane ;  of  the  strong 
and  Dowerfol  frame,  tall,  muscular,  and  jet  so 
supple ;  of  the  sweet  voice,  so  sympathetic  and 
so  Booorons,  vibrating  with  passion  and  tre- 
mnloua  with  feeling ;  of  the  quick  word  and  the 
quicker  hand;  of  the  eager  angeri«aiiut  cruelty 
to  damh  aaimab  or  oppression  oE  va  weaker  in 
aoy  form ;  of  the  intoue  lore  for  animals  and 
children,  and  the  marrellons  patimee  and  gentle- 
ness with  tliem — marvelloas  especially  in  one 
whose  moral  graces  were  not  of  the  meeker 
kind;  of  the  tbousand-and-one  eccentricities 
wbic4  marked,  not  the  vain  and  irritable  mau, 
who  by  very  weakness  cannot  conform,  but  the 
rich  and  abounding  life,  the  strength  and 
laxufianoe  which  ^ws  out  and  over  on  all 
sides,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  tbe  narrow 
channels  cat  by  society  and  trodden  in  by  the 
timid  and  gregarious.  For  years  his  name  was 
a  "bouseh^d  word"  wherever  old  dun-coloured 
Ifagm  showed  his  face ;  a  tower  of  strength  aud 
»  riulying-poiiit  for  all  that  Torv  school  of  the 
Korth  awnt  which  still  hung  old  longings  and 
r^reta,  and  traditions  of  bonnie  Prince  Charlie 
foullydeprind  of  bis  rights,  and  tbe  superiority  of 
kilt  and  oonnet  over  trews  and  the  traitor's  hat, 
and  the  divine  ordination  of  the  Highland  clans, 
and  the  Scotch  the  favoured  sons  of  Heaven, 
bat  subjected,  like  Abel,  to  the  evil  entiCHtinga 
of  a  false-hearted  Cain  down  South.  He  clung 
to  lib  backward  creed  as  tbe  noisier  sort  of 
Irisbmaa  clings  to  Brian  Boroibme  and  the  Pope, 
and  it  was  oidy  when  sge  had  softened  liim,  and 
when,  by  his  daughters'  marrying  among  tbe 
Whin,  he  found  out  that  the  devil  was  not 
the  atim  of  that  sect,  as  he  had  all  along  be- 
Itevedi — tt  least,  not  of  his  sons-inJaw — it  was 
ontj  then  that  be  suffered  a  UtUe  loosening  of 
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the  clamps  and  rivets  in  his  son!,  and  treated 
with  Whin;ery  as  sometliing  not  quite  so  re- 
volting as  leprosy.  Bat  berare  then  there  waa 
rough  handling  of  the  Liberal  st^ol  in  the 
pages  of  Maga.  and  more  than  one  brand  strode 
Between  the  Moulders  of  men  iriiose  manifest 
claims  to  respect  and  honour  and  admiration,  weie 
flung  aside  because  they  belonged  to  the  party  oi 
progress  aud  free  thought,  and  did  not  make 
Torvism  the  eleventh  comnumdment. .  Tbis  was 
perfectly  indefensible;  bat  we  live  in  other 
times,  and  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  it, 
and  can  hold  our  peace.  Zn  the  utmost  rage 
and  fury  of  faction,  Wilson  never  allowed  the 
introduction  of  politics  in  his  class  at  !Eidin- 
burgh :  which,  in  such  a  warm  partisan,  showed 
no  tittle  good  sense  and  right  feeling.  Those 
pages  of  political  vehemence  ned  strange  to 
US  now,  when  party  faction  is  infinitelv  weakeoied 
among  thinking  men,  and  the  terriue  need  of 
the  poor  and  the  guilty  has  blent  all  shades  of 
thought  into  tbe  nobler  glory  of  acUon.  It  does 
not  much  signify  to  a  suffering  hnnani^  if  help 
comes  with  a  blue  cockade  or  a  yellow  pmned  to 
it;  and  the  wayfarer  who  fell  among  thieves 
did  not  question  his  deliverer  as  to  his  form 
faith,  or  demand  proofs  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  wine  and  oil  poured  into  his  wonnds ;  and 
Wilson,  with  all  his  partv  zeal  and  political  pas- 
sion, found  before  he  died  that  these  were  things 
of  a  past  date,  and  that  the  world  wanted  now, 
not  unanimity  of  tliought,  bat  oneness  of  endea- 
vour :  which  are  very  different  when  analysed. 

As  a  young  man,  bis  fame  rested  chieflv  on 
his  strei^h,  activi^,  and  eccentricity.  He  neat 
a  well-known  ptwilist  on  a  chance  enoounter, 
and  was  ■faononredwith  the  remark  that  be  most 
be  either  Jack  Wilson  or  the  devil;  he  could 
leap  twenty-three  feet  on  a  dead  level,  with  a 
run  and  a  teap  on  an  inclined  plane  an  inch  to  a 
yard;  he  could  walk  six  miles  fair  toe  and  bed 
within  the  hoar,  and  once  beat  a  chaise  in  a  ran 
of  three  miles ;  he  walked  fifty-eight  miles  in 
nine  hours  at  most ;  and  he  oomd  swim  like  a 
duck  and  dive  like  a  dabchick.  Of  eccentricity 
tbe  world  was  full  of  anecdotes ;  and  even  to 
this  day  stories  may  be  heard  about  the  lakes  of 
how  he  thumped  Dick,  and  threw  Jack,  and 
frightened  a  whole  boat-load  of  Westmoreland 
men  by  "tummling  into  t'  watter,"  dodging 
round  uid  round  them  under  water,  poppiiuc  up 
here  and  there,  "at  teUo' t'  boat"  and  where 
not,  tfll  at  last  he  was  draned  ap  by  one  who 
caught  him  round  the  neck  and  kept  snch  a 
Westmoreland  grip  that  even  "lish**  John 
Wilson  could  not  slip  him  again.  He  helped 
much  in  keeping  up  the  famous  northern  sports, 
and  gave  belts  and  prizes  for  wrestling  at  Am* 
bleside,  which  were  greatly  valued ;  and  he  had 
a  small  fleet  on  Wmdermere,  and  wmt  out  on 
dark  winter  nichts,  sailing  about  with  honest 
Billy  Balmer  tiU  thcv  were  both  nearly  frozen 
to  death,  and  tbe  sliiff  was  almost  lost,  and 
"  master  had  icicles  a  finger  length  han^ng  from 
his  hair  and  beard after  they  had  been  beating 
about  thus  for  hours,  finding  themselves  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  where  they  bad  endMiked, 
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having  simply  eaiaed  in  ioe  and  lost  in  caloric. 
But  tney  set  the  nataral  pronortioiu  stnug^t 
again  hj  plentr  of  ale  and  a  blaEins  fire  at  the 
toU-keepet's  of  Ambleside.  Bat  oeside  these 
historical  anecdotes,  authentic  ud  ondonbted, 
there  were  varioiu  apocrypha  floating  about  the 
voiid  respecting  him — peniaps  theyare  floating 
yet — aa,  tnat  he  once  hied  away  to  Wales  with  a 

Dot  gipsies,  manied  a  giri  of  the  tribe,  and 
for  months  with  her  among  the  moontains ; 
or  that  lie  joined  more  than  one  company  <^ 
fltrolling  actors,  and  divided  bit  and  sap  with 
them  aa  a  ftiitbm  fellow-labonrer  shonld.  If  he 
did,  iSn.  Gordon  knows  nothing  <tf  it. 

One  very  romantic  expedition  wn  titat  walk- 
ing excorsioD'  which  he  and  his  wif^  pretty, 
womanly,  el^;ant  Jane  Penny,  took  into  the 
Higblands  t(^tber,  when  they  cmied  bag  and 
scnp  between  them — he  the  heavier  Inggase, 
she  the  lighter — stopping  at  shielings,  or  gentle- 
men's houses,  as  h&A  suited  their  pnrpose  and 
the  place,  and  fishing  dili^ntly  in  every  pool  as 
they  went ;  even  though  Wilson  bad  onoe  to  go 
back  thirteen  miles  to  get  part  of  his  rod,  left 
bdiind  at  his  lod^gs.  They  had  a  few  odd  ad- 
▼entnreB ;  as,  when  they  were  staying  at  a  little 
tbatohed  oottue  close  to  the  Falls  of  the  Any, 
and  the  dan^w  of  the  house  came  one  Sabbath 
morning  into  the  room — the  only  one-— where 
Ur.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  in  bed.  Siie  dressed 
herself  by  the  little  band-glass  haneing  asainst 
the  nnmortared  wall,  but  was  not  atue  to  oaten 
her  gown  behind,  so  she  went  to  the  bed  where 
thev  both  lay,  with  the  ntmost  composure,  and 
saii  "Do  hdp  me  to  book  my  gOTni!"  Mr. 
Wiuon  sat  up  m  bed,  and  hookea  it  like  a  lady's- 
maid,  and  doubtless  never  laughed.  He  asto- 
nished one  of  his  cottar  friends  the  day  he  went . 
back  tbirteoi  miles  for  the  top  of  his  fishing- 
rod.  After  he  had  fished  all  round  the  loch — 
Looh  Toili— and  in  many  a  pool  beside,  he  set 
off  vrith  liis  basketfol,  confessing  that  he  was 
rather  tired.  At  eleven  o'oloek  at  night  he 
passed  a  fenn-hoose  where  he  knew  the  people, 
roused  them  up,  and  asked  the  hostess  for  milk 
and  whisky.  She  brought  a  ear^  of  the  first, 
and  a  botue  of  the  last,  and  a  tumbler  to  drink 
out  of,  Budi  as  an  ordinary  Cbiistian  might 
have  nsed.  John  Wilson,  with  his  basketMof 
flsh  and  his  two-score  miles  at  his  heels,  repu- 
diated the  tumUer  and  demanded  a  bowl ;  m^ed 
the  milk  and  whisky  in  that,  and  drank  tbt  canhd 
md  the  bottle  in  two  draughts.  This  was  heroic ; 
flt  for  one  of  Hom^s  gods,  or  a  Scandinavian 
hero;  bat  it  just  sbitedWiboii,  and  carried  him 
safely  to  the  end  <rf  his  seventy-mile  walk.  Thw 
were  often  taken  for  cahrds  or  gipsies  in  ihmc 
tour ;  and  the  Highhnd  servsnt  at  a  gentleman's 
house,  where  they  had  letters  of  introduction, 
showed  them  into  the  kitcben,  as  her  best  mea- 
sorement  of  their  deserts.  Another  time  a 
shepherd  on  Mr.  Campbell's  estate  of  Achlian, 
to^  whom  thev  had  a  note,  refused  them  ad- 
mittance on  first  seeing  them,  and  before  the 
vife  had  read  her  master's  mandate,  teUine 
them  to  "  Qo  on  to  the  fam^ooM;  th^  oouM 
not  take  in  gangrels  thoe." 


A  local  hero  called  the  King  of  the  Drovers 
was  mooh  excited  on  heariiw  of  the  look  and 
bearing  of  this  "  King  of  the  Cairds,"  and  chal- 
leogeahim  to  a  meeting  for  the  better  trying  of 
their  strength,  and  to  determine  who  lud  the 
most  right  to  the  title  of  king  in  those  parts. 
They  met ;  and  in  wrestling,  keying,  mnniiui; 
and  drinUiw,  the  great  onrer  king  was  w- 
f eated,  and  tu  mown  of  hii  fame  desoended  cm 
the  foir  growing  head  of  the  stranger.  The 
oddity  of  it  all  was,  that  while  Wilson  Mmself, 
in  bis  stoobhed  hat  and  sulor's  dress,  with  his 
Inroad  shoal ders  burdened  with  a  huge  knap- 
sack, and  his  long  nnoat  hsur,  bmrd,.and 
whi^ers  floating  on  his  shoulders,  might  have 
passed  very  re^>eetable  muster  among  the 
tinkers  and  gipsies,  if  there  had  been  no  edn- 
cated  person  to  hear  him  talk,  and  the  test  had 
been  confined  only  to  athletic  sports  and  feats 
of  animal  strength,  tiie  caird's  wife  was  a 
slim,  fragile,  ladylike-looking  woman ;  very  iU- 
dressed,  doubtless,  but  beaming  in  every  look 
and  gesture  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  gentle- 
woman. It  was  this  strange  contrast  which 
fwre  a  mm  striking  eharaota  to  the  ^ole 
thing,  and  vriiibh  more  and  more  oonfirmed 
many  in  their  belief  that  JtAn  Wilson  was  a 
"good  few"  degrees  beyond  eooentiicity,  and 
was  mad,  deoidraly  and  hc^ielesBly  mad.  What 
would  the  holders  of  this  creed  have  thought 
if  they  bad  heard  him  "crowing  all  day  like  a 
oock  at  £UerayP" — ^if  they  insw  that  he  would 
lie  in  bed  half  the  day,  and  wander  through  the 
g^ens  sD  the  nig^t,  no  matter  how  dark,  or 
stormy,  or  dangerous  f — if  they  had  seen  him 
just  gamble  with  his  life  as  a  man  might  gamble 
with  a  handful  of  gold  P  Xet,  somehow  or  other, 
he  always  managed  to  come  out  the  winner  in 
the  end;  and  until  that  last  fatal  throw  which 
most  oome  to  ns  all,  with  inoteased  euital  of 
health  and  strength.  But  it  was  the  Euliion  to 
call  him  mad,  and  foshions  are  never  reasoned 
out  of  life.  When  his  wife  eonld  not  accom- 
pany him,  Hr.  W)ls<m  used  to  go  off  on  these 
oatvrard-bonnd  tramps  al<me,  to  seek  such  ad- 
ventures and  amosenient  as  fortune  might  be 
kind  enough  to  said.  Dace  he  had  been  fishing 
throuJB^ont  the  day,  and  bv  accident  strolled 
into  Tomintoul  wmle  the  uir  was  going  on. 
He  saw  a  big  fellow  called  Grant  m-txwting 
another  man  not  able  to  defend  himadf.  Mr. 
Wilscm  polled  off  bis  ooat  and  thrashed  the  bully 
to  his  heart's  content  and  the  bQUy*s  deserving. 
Then  he  put  on  his  ooat  again,  and  found  his 
pocket-book  g«i^  and  all  his  monqr,  save  a  very 
few  ahillii^  gone  with  it  He  aw  off  f(v  Can^ 
Inidg^  when  he  badjnst  enoufj^  to  bis  shot 
and  no  more ;  got  to  Invemess  and  asked  fas 
his  letters,  but  as  he  had  no  money  for  postage, 
they  declined  tmsting  him,  his  appearance  not 
being  of  the  most  encouraging  kind,  for  his 
"  white  duck  trousers  were  covered  with  mad, 
and  his  white  hat  entirely  so  with  fishing  gear." 
Finally,  he  got  to  Mr.  Alexander  M'Keazie's 
house  at  Dmrwall,  half  famuhed  and  ^uite 
moneyless,  ana  wound  up  his  adventure  with  a 
charming  sojourn  and  a  delightful  friendship. 
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!  He  of  the  kind  vliieh  idwa^a  fftUs  on  its 
fiset  eren  if  Hang  oat  of  garret  wmdovs. 

\',      Another  iSmt,  he  hurt  bis  heel  aomewhat 

I '  tewnh,  y/iale  inducing  in  a  "  f^me  of  romps" 
with  a  Mnd  of  tinkers  M\m  in  vith  on  his  way 
to  Aohlian.   And  then,  instead  of  narsio?  the 

1  mmnd,  as  any  other  person  woM  have  done, 
k»  mut  needfl  ^  fi^nng  jost  aa  ueaal,  though 

'  I  hudlj  able  to  limp ;  and  because  he  could  not 
mSdj  kad  a  dumster  tnnt  that  came  upon  bis 

'    hook  nd  its  own  doom  in  Loch  Ave,  m  east 

\    imetU  into  the  irater,  and  spram  about  with 

I  loB  Tietint,  bendii^  to  lus  wi^ms,  and  letting  his 

I I  dender  Une  yield  to  the  motions  of  the  nsh, 
wttil  it  was  faint  and  exhanisted ;  and  so  swam 

1 1  back  to  shore  with  his  prize  in  his  hand.  Bat 
hb  made  his  heel  worse,  and  had  some  tronble 

.    with  it  afterwards.   Fishing  was  a  passion  with 

!    him.  and     has  been  known  to  take  a  hnndred 

1 1  and  thirty,  and  more,  out  of  Loch  Awe  in  one 
dvr.  The  Noctea  and  the  Christopher  pap^  are 

I '   fsm  of  enthosiastio  descriptions  of  the  delights 

i    of  an  angler's  Mfe ;  as  they  are,  indeed,  of  all 

I '   manner  A  out-of-door  sporti,  sad  the  glorious 
liberties  giaBted  to  the  wren  of  nsktu^  and  the 
'  mns  <tf  we  fresh  free  atsl.  It  was  a  sore  Uow 
to  ham  when  he  had  to  put  off  something  of  this 

I  freedom  and  kare  ^lersy,  where  he  bad  been 
aOHprenwlyh^ipy,  and  which  he  had  fashioned 
and  ptannea  in  erery  way  aecording  to  his  own 
,  desres ;  and  go  into  harness  in  Edinbo^,  no 
loKcr  the  wwfhy  independent  gentleman,  but 
m  dar-laboiBrer  in  literature  f<HT  his  children's 
lireaa.  He  was  ruined.  A  letatiTB — those 
tbinfp  always  eome  from  idose  friends  or  blood 
idatHHis — had  ruined  him,  and  poor  Mr.  Wilson 

j ,    was  obliged  to  leave  beaotifid  Windermere  and 

I  prions  LaiKdale  Pikes,  bis  boat  races  amd  bis 
Mll-htuts,  his  wrestlings  with  the  West- 

I    moreland  "  statesmen,"  and  his  codc-^ghts,  and 

I  all  the  loud,  noisy,  manly,  healthful  pfeastves 
in  which  he  had  indulged  thhre,  ana  go  into 

I  town  and  to  daily  work*  like  any  other  hodman 
of  the  press.    But  he  soon  made  himself  a 

'  aareer ;  and,  as  the  MUBBtay  and  chief  girder 
«f  Kackwood's  Itf^^azine,  and  then  aa  Professor 

1  of  Itforal  Philosophy,  managed  to  right  his  life- 
boat  from  the  aaOkm*  on  which  he  had  run 

'  a^roond,  and  set  sail  onoe  moie  with  a  fiut 
wmd  in  hhi  favour. 

His  connexim  with  tiie  Tory  party  gave  him 
a  defin^  centre  at  once,  and  the  world  maat 
needs  coont  it  fortunate,  howerer  much  the 
iadiridaal  may  have  suffered,  that  John  TVils(»Lof 
XUen^  had  a  disbtHiest  uncle,  and  was  btoo^t 
from  aSacBoe  to  the  aeoesai^  of  c(«atant  Ute- 

I  nn  labon.  In  1817  he  connected  himself 
deuutivefy  witk  BlaiAwood'a  Uagasne,  «■ 
"  Maga."  He  was  then  tbirty-two  years  of 
agt,  &mn^  been  bom  in  1786,  and  in  the  very 
prime  of  hi»  powex  and  genius.  Previously  he 
Bad  writtea  pootryi  aod  once  had  sent  a  contri- 
bvtioa  to  the  Bdinbargh  Rertew,  staunch 
Tory  as  ha  was,  which  made  bis  mother,  the 
derer,  stem,  old  Jacobite  lady,  say  to  htm  sig- 
mfinntly,  when  she  iieard  of  U,  '*  John,  if  you 

I  tea  Whig  this  house  i»  aa  lon^  eooagfa 

ii 

!   


for  us  both :"  for  be  had  gone  to  her  house  in 
Greoi^-street  on  his  qnittmg  EUerajr,  and  the 
laws  of  poUtieal  partisanship  were  rigid  there. 
He  did  not  turn  Wh^,  and  at  never  wrote  for 
Jeffrey  and  the  old  buff  and  bine  again,  but  took 
up  his  cudgel  with  Lockbart,  and  ueed  it  aa 
none  but  he  and  Locthart  and  Wilson  Crokev 
could.  Wlnt  was  sacred  to.  them  which  had 
the  taint  of  liberaUsm  in  its  blood  P  Coleridge 
was  a  "  miserable  compound  of  egotism  and 
malignity Leigh  Hunt  a  "  proOigate  crea- 
ture, without  reverence  for  Gloa  or  manj"  old 
Profeasor  Flayiair  was  accused  of  bemf?  a 
turncoat,  and  of  liavine  allied  himself  with 
"  unprincipled  wits  and  insidious  infid^ 
Moore  and  Bowles  were  held  up  to  supremrat 
ridnsole ;  Lady  Blesainetcm  was  coarsely  abuse^ 
and  her  writangs  spoken  of  aa  "not  to  be 
touched  save  by  a  pair  of  toags."  No  one  waa 
spared,  and  strength  became  oppression  and 
hoerty  lioenee ;  but  throng  all  tnis  savagery 
of  onslaught  shone  forth  the  evidences  o!  a 
grand  uid  commanding  geniu9~a  f^nias  far 
too  noUe  to  he  waatea  on  penKoalities.  And 
then  came  oat  theNootes  Ambroaiantt,  the  most 
masterlT  papers  of  the  kind  ever  writteii,  and 
those  wheram  Wilson  put  all  the  best  of  himselL 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  Wilson  was  enthu- 
siastically loved  and  honoured.  He  used  to 
take  his  students  oat  for  holi&y  excursion]^ 
and  one  day  is  speeially  remembered  yet,  when 
he  took  them  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  "  to  e^o^ 
the  first  gentle  embrace  ot  spring  in  some  soh- 
tary  spot,"  and  filled  their  young  beads  and 
hearts  with  such  glowing  images,  such  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature,  and  aspirings  after  beauty, 
as  none  of  them  would  ever  forget  agam.  Ana 
then,  "  before  evening  laid  its  westeriiq; 
shadows  into  gloaming,  he  cal^  his  stndentai 
around  him,  and  riaiBir  ni^  -he  ahook  his  wild 
loi^a  among  them,  bUMed  them,  and  called 
them  his  dtildren,  and  bade  them  adieu havii^ 
been  of  man  real  value  to  tiiem  in  that  one 
bright  send  joyous  spring  di^s  pleamre,  than 
many  another  teacher  has  beat  at  the  end  of  a 
long  life  of  work  and  labour. 

He  was  a  most  eloquent  speaker ;  and  one  of 
those  strong-natured  electno  men,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  is  ahrnya  so  great.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  a  very  tumut  of  emotion  in 
loc^  voiced  worc^  and  manner ;  his  frame  qoi- 
vered,  his  voice  took  every  shade  of  intonatuai, 
from  lolling  thunder  to  sweetest^  saddest  ten- 
derness ;  his  atterance  was  rapid,  his  featuiea 
fnll  irf  meaning'  and  eipFeasiott;  he  held  his 
cbes  enthmUecC  so  that  yon  oould  hear  a  pin 
drop;  and  the  apphuiae  that  followed  some  of 
his  most  magnificent  periods  was  litn^y  over- 
wheloung.  i^d  ^et,  with  all  this,  he  maintained 
a  stenmees  of  discipline  that  kept  master  and 
students  in  their  due  relations,  and  prevented 
entlmsiasm  from  becomiiw  unndy,  and  love 
from  degeneistting  into  familiarity. 

De  ^Qcey  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilscra'a  great 
friends ;  and  m  such  good  sort,  that  once,  when 
be  went  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  one  stonny 
evening  at  lb.  Wilson's  house  in  £dinbnrgl^ 
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and  vas  detained  all  night  on  account  of  the 
ureather,  that  detention  lasted  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  so  charmed  was  the  circle  in 
which  be  and  bis  host  met  eaeh  other.  And  to 
poor  Hartle;  Coteridge,  too.  he  was  always  hind 
aadmanlj;  doiof^  the  best  he  could  for  his  great 
infirmity,  and  trying  to  niit  him  ovor  to  Iwtter 
thhigs  h;  keeping  up  )aa  self-respect.  It  was 
quite  characteristic  of  him,  so  strong  and  maa- 
siTB  as  he  was,  that  he  should  have  so  much 
gentleness  for  the  two  men  who,  of  all  their 
generation,  showed  most  moral  weakness  and 
ufirmitf  of  purpose.  But  then  lie  was  so 
tender  to  all  who  needed  it,  in  the  midst  of  his 
leonbe  passion  and  strength !  His  doga  were 
his  friends,  the  birds  in  tlie  bushes  liis  de- 
pendents, to  his  cliildren  and  grandchildren  he 
made  himself  a  big  baby  that  he  might  be  on  an 
equality  with  them;  but  sometimes  rather  a 
daogeroos  baby,  too,  as  when  he  found  out  that 
Uie  n^t  way  to  carry  a  little  infant  was,  by 
elutt^uur  at  its^dothes  at  the  back,  which 
be  would  do  all  the  way  down  stairs,  ^en  by 
it  down  on  the  hearth-rug  in  his  own  room,  and 
fo^iet  aU  about  the  beastie  till  reminded  of  it 
by  its  beii^  missed  in  the  family.  Still,  he 
never  did  any  real  harm ;  no  bird  or  dog  most 
certainly,  and  even  no  baby  came  to  its  death  at 
his  hands ;  and  his  somewhat  original  manner 
of  nursing  never  ended  in  a  tragedy,  which 
mig^t  be  accounted  good  luck  as  much  as  any- 
thing else. 

He  was  not  so  careful  with  inanimate  trea- 
sares,  and  not  so  lucky.  He  had  a  watch, 
which  he  wound  up  "  irr^ularly,  by  fits 
and  starts,  thriee  a  d^,  poliBps,  or  once  a 
week,  till  it  fell  into  an  intermittent  fever,  grew 
deliriona,  and  gave  up  the  ghoat bat  he  only 
wanted  tihat  it  should  go,  and  its  hands  point 
somewhere,  no  matter  where.  Then  he  had  a 
snuff-box,  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  and  they  were 
always  being  lost ;  ererrthing  he  had  was  always 
being  lost,  "  even  that  oroaa-brimmed  hat  of  his 
sometimes  went  amissing;"glovea.  letters,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  everTthuig  strolled  away  into  the 
dust  and  fishiog-flies,  tbe  litter  and  barley- 
sugar  of  his  den;  and  when  the  hour  of  his 
class  had  come  he  had  often  only  a  half-shaved 
face  and  a  vagrant  wardrobe  to  meet  it.  Another 
of  his  "ways"  was  his  loyalty  to  a  tin  can- 
dlestick, uid  s  common  tallow  candle  to  be  mani- 
pulated with  snuffers.  That  was  never  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  his  table ;  for  after  he  once 
had  blown  out  the  gas  and  nearly  suffocated  a 
whole  famii^r,  he  would  hear  of  no  modem  im> 
rovement  lo  the  wav  of  gas  or  colza  oil,  but 
ept  to  his  tin  canolestick  and  tallow  candle 
as  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  art  of  illumi- 
nating. His  tin  candlestick  and  an  old  earthmi- 
ware  inkstand  were  his  chief  treasures,  and  he 
never  lost  si^ht  of  them. 

But  all  this  pleasant  and  abounding  life  must 
come  to  its  close ;  the  strong  hand  must  be  made 
weak,  the  fiery  heart  cold,  tbe  rich  fulness  of 
manhood  must  lie  stricken  smd  withered,  and  that 
great  and  uuhle  nature  become  but  a  memory 
and  thing  of  the  past.  From  the  13th  ofOotober, 


1653,  he  died  to  the  outside  world.  The  vdl 
was  drawn  over  that  magniGcent  intellect ;  and 
all  those  keen  peroeptions  which  had  once  lighted 
up  his  whi^  wing  into  saob  loving  sympathy 
with  nature  and  sudt  grand  revealings  of  Uionf^^  ^ 
were  blunted  now  and  lost.  From  October  to* 
April  in  the  next  year,  he  lay  in  that  sad  state 
which  often  ends  the  career  of  the  hard  thinker 
and  the  strong  worker ;  and  on  the  third  day 
he  died  to  life,  as  he  had  already  died  to  thonght 
and  the  worid ;  just  in  the  early  spring  which  he 
had  always  loved  so  much,  and  with  which  some 
of  his  happiest  memories  were  usociated.  He 
lias  left  none  behind  to  wear  his  mantle.  Of 
a  fuller,  stronger,  firmer  manhood  than  falls 
to  tbe  lot  of  most  hterary  men — with  the 
strength  of  an  athlete,  and  the  naturalneas  of 
a  hunter  and  a  savage — with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  the  acuteness  of  a  l<^cian,  the 
passion  of  a  poet,  and  the  self-abandonmoit 
of  a  hero— he  gathered  up  into  himself  the 
characteristics  m  many  men,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  instances  of  "many-sidedness** 
which  the  w(»ld  of  literature  contains.  No 
one  who  knew  him  can  ever  forget  him,  and 
no  one  who  knew  him  oould  do  other  than  love 
him.  His  generous,  loving,  impulsive  nature, 
his  eloqaencK  and  his  delightful  converse,  his 
keen  wit  and  sun-bright  mtellect,  his  magni- 
ficent <ffgani5ation  and  the  thoroughly  heaUhy 
temperament  of  the  man,  all  made  htm  a  king  of 
men — a  lion  in  a  forest  full  of  smaller  beasts — 
the  type  of  power  and  passioD,  unequalled  by 
few,  surpassed  by  none. 

Jq  his  daughter  Maat,  John  Wilson  has  e 
biographer  who  brings  to  her  work  perceptions 
akin  to  his,  and  a.great  loving  heart  in  no  wiao 
degenerate.  Flasnes  of  the  father's  spirit, 
humour,  and  tendmiess,  light  up  tlie  daughtn's 
labonr  oi  love  and  duty,  and  snow  as  gumpses 
of  the  parent  iu  tbe  ohUo. 


A  CLEAR  TITUB  TO  LAND. 

The  squire  has  a  daughter  to  settle,  and  is 
himself  unsettled  by  the  college  debts  of  his 
first-bom.  He  wiU  mortgage  a  few  acres. 
Cannot  he  do  that  without  being  nearly  wor- 
ried out  of  his  life  by  the  demands  and  in- 
trusive inquiries  of  the  attorney  acting  fox 
the  lender?  Why,  tbe  fellow  has  even  in> 
unuated  that  two  pelti^  lost  title-deeds  affect- 
ing a  small  jpart  of  the  estate  whidi  were  mis- 
laid some  fifteen  years  ago,  might  have  been 
pawned.  Mj  lord  has  been  addingfo  hia  fields, 
and  absorbing  the  possessions  of  tbe  little  men 
around  him.  Last  year  there  died  an  old  man, 
whose  little  farm  had  been  bought  of  him  fifty 
years  ago,  witbout  much  asking  bow  he  got 
it.  What  need  to  ask  P  His  family  bad  always 
held  it.  But,  at  his  death,  up  started  an  un- 
expected claim.  The  old  man,  when  in  his 
younger  days  he  sold  bis  farm,  had  but  a  life 
interest.  His  father's  will,  produced  by  the 
new  claimant,  proved  this  so  completely  to  my 
lord,  that  he  must  either  gjve  up  possessioa  w 
buy  the  desired  farm  over  again,   faying  twice 
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is  the  cheapest  oourse  he  can  t&ke,  and  so  he 
takes  it.  Mr  lord  has  resolved,  however,  not 
to  be  twice  utten.  He  will  have  the  oimer- 
abip  of  his  next  purchases  all  verj  carefollv 
invstigated,  and  trust  that  ho  shall  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  "  rectifier  of  wry  law,  who 
will  make  three  to  core  one  flaw,"  He  has  just 
booffht  an  estate  for  tea  tbonsaad  pounds. 
Bt^ers  and  sellers  and  lawrers  frisk  up  and 
down  with  the  titles  like  two  kittens  with  a  ball. 
Mj  lord  is  now  qoite  as  intrasive  a  questioner 
as  the  lawyer  who  vexed  the  squire.  With 
sixteen  quutehDgs  in  his  coat,  he  is  taking 
deep  interest  in  a  pedigree  of  barely  one  cen- 
tniy's  length.  He  calls  for  the  burial  certificate 
of  John  Swigg,  who  died  of  drink  in  St.  Kitt's. 
He  is  anxions  to  see  the  certificates  of  the 
baptisms  and  marriages  of  people  he  don't 
want  to  know,  and,  after  searching  parish  books, 
Bomenet  Honae  record^  Admiralt/  records  from 
fbe  log-books  of  Nosh's  AA  downwards,  and 
calling  for  all  swts  of  identifications  of  all  sorts 
of  people,  lands,  and  things,  gets  docnmentary 
evidence  that  the  "  satisfaction  oC  his  mind"  has 
added  to  the  price  of  his  purchase  a  {ler-centage 
that  will  make  the  small  [oofit  of  bis  investment 
snudler  still. 

So  my  lord  says  with  the  squire,  "  Why  can't 
we  treat  land  like  money  ?  or  if  not  so,  why  not 
like  stock  ?.  There  is  none  of  this  botlier  with 
stock.  The  names  of  the  owners  are  entered 
in  the  government  books;  and,  when  we  buy,  we 
get  a  printed  paper,  neatly  filled  np  with  the 
names  and  amounts,  instead  of  those  greasy  in- 
eomprdienuhle  parchments  one  can  baicdly  open, 
cannot  hold  in  one's  hand,  and  that  begin  on  the 
last  sheet,  like  the  Hebrew  that  theiy  are.** 

Let  the  squire  and  my  lord  now  shout  ex- 
ceedingly anl  sing  tor  joy,  since  my  Lord  West- 
buiy  has  come  to  their  help,  and  established  by 
bis  new  act,  which  came  into  operation  in  the 
middle  of  this  last  October,  a  Register  of  Titles 
to  Landed  Estates !  The  revolutionary  Chan- 
cellor has  thrown  himself  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  entanglements  in  which  land  and  the 
transfer  of  it  have  been  enmeshed  by  the  scien- 
tific theories  of  bygone  generations  of  lawyers, 
who  have  thriven  on  the  difficulties  of  their 
science. 

"  Why  not  treat  land  as  stodc  ?"  says  the  un- 
identiGc  public.  The  answer  is  old  enot^{h. 
It  was  given  by  Lord  Maodesfield  one  bondred 
and  forty  years  ago.  "  Some  lands,"  he  said, 
"are  more  convenient  than  others;  but  there  is 
no  difference  in  stock."  One  acre  of  Cheapside 
is  more  convenient  than  one  acre  of  Salisbury 
Flain ;  but  one  &00/.  of  Patagonia  Loan  Fre- 
ferenoe  shares  is  like  any  other  500/.  of  that 
fattening  investment.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween land  and  stock,  great  as  it  is,  is  only 
material  for  some  purposes,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor'a  purpose  is  not  one. 

The  public  makes,  also,  b^  its  own  natural 
dealings  with  land,  a  fresh  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  easy  transfer.  We  must  needs  establish 
actual  and  possible  dispositions  of  it  among  our 
diildrea,  and  grandchildren,  and  nephews,  and 


nieces,  and  brotliers,  and  sisters,  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  use  of  conveyances,* short  as  the  little 
printed  transfer  of  stock,  almost  bevond  hope. 
Then  we  add  leasing  iiowers,  ana  chaiging 
powers,  and  powers  ofgivbg  portions  to  younger 
children,  and  jointures  to  wives.  All  this  is 
done  so  elef^antly  and  easily  that  no  one  thinks 
of  abandomng  the  practice.  Only  declare  that 
your  estate  shall  be  held  to  the  use  th^  you 
shall  have  it  for  your  life ;  then  to  the  use  tiiat 
your  wife  shall  have  her  jointure ;  and  to  the 
use  that  she  shall  have  a  right  of  distress,  &c. 
Ac.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  all 
through  that  admirable  old  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  for  turning  uses  into  possession,  or  for 
trying  to  find  out  who  are  tne  real  owners  of 
any  bit  of  ground.  That  statute  has,  with 
admirable  wll,  been  so  treated  by  judges  and 
conveyanoas  as  to  be  the  chief  means  ofdefieat- 
ing  its  own  end,  and  concealing  the  real  owner- 
ship. It  was  the  Mafpia  Charta  of  convey- 
ancers :  and,  when  the  learned  Sandars,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  conveyancing  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  studying  and  testing  the  strength  of 
,  every  line  in  the  conveyancing  web,  was  lying 
on  nts  death-bed,  the  equally  learned  Brodie 
came  sadly  in :  "  Sandars  !  Sandars  !"  says  he, 
"they've  repealed  the  Statute  of  UsesT'  Mr. 
Sandars  fell  back  on  his  pillow  and  died.  Has 
the  Chancellor  sufficiently  weighed  the  effect  of 
his  legislation  on  the  Sandarses  of  our  own 
dayP 

Before  there  were  Sandarses,  there  was, 
indeed,  a  time  when  Und  was  dealt  with  as 
easily  as  stock.  The  transfer  took  place  then  in 
the  jBarl's  or  Sheriff's  Court,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  band  the  piece  of  tnrf  Wotber 
symbol  of  possession  to  the  pnidiaser,  and 
record  the  fact  in  a  feoffment  or  deed.  There 
was  no  register  then,  nor  was  there  need  of 
one.  Possession  and  ownership  both  went 
together,  and  until  the  progress  of  cultivation 
induced  owners  to  grant  leases  of  their  lands, 
the  possession  was  the  common  proof  of  entire 
ownership. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  onr  modem  deeds 
with  those  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefotheis.  In 
all  their  principal  requisites,  as  in  the  names  of 
doQOrs  and  donees,  the  consideration,  words  of 
gift,  and  description  of  lands,  the  family  likeness 
IS  most  strong.  In  one  particular  they  diffiei^ 
the  ohl  deeds  do  not  bear  any  seals.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  marked  with  a  cross,  or  signed. 
The  unlettered  Norman  used  a  seal,  which  was 
sometimes  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  and,  smce  that 
time,  a  seal  has  become  one  necessary  part  to  a 
deed.  Bocland  or  Bookland  (the  modem  Buck- 
land)  was  the  name  for  land  held  under  charters 
or  nants  among  our  forefathers ;  but  no  general 
colfection  of  any  such  cliarters,  or  general  de- 
scription of  the  Unds  of  the  kingdom  and  their 
owners,  is  to  be  found  until  the  Domesday 
Book  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  only  class  of  lands  that  have  been  alvrays 
registered,  and  are  still  held  by  regiatn  akme, 
ate  copyhold  lands.  The  lord's  steward  in  old 
Suoa  times  had,  among  other  cattle,  thralls  or 
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TiUains  and  neif?  nptrn  hia  books ;  and,  vhta 
tlieir  Norman  maatera  derated  the  Saxon  thrall 
and  neif  from  pnie  al»ery,  and  wrote  tbem 
.  down  u  &t  temntMtt-irill  of  the  patches  ot 
vista  laod  on  whii^  sttod  their  wratiBlwd  hnta 
and  gardens,  the  first  registor,  and  the  o^inal 
of  the  Chancellor's  nev  system,  iq^peared.  Those 
lands  held  by  copy  ttom  the  ooart  roll, 
after  long  eocroachments  by  the  tenai^,  Imtc 
at  last  Mcome'abaohitely  their  own,  accord- 
ing to  the  oKstonu  <A  the  manors,  mi  are 
held  hj  Tiitae  of  tiie  name  of  the  owner 
entered  on  the  tegistw  or  court  rolls  of  the 
manor.  To  apply  this  prin«i^  to  all  other 
land  has  long  been  deaind  hj  many.  It  was 
stmi^y  recommaided  in  the  Secoiui  Repwt  of 
the  Real  Property  CommisHonets  of  eighteen 
*&xtj.  The  bUl  inlxodnced  on  their  recom- 
mauatioD  waa  thnnm  oat  in  the  Lover  fiovse. 
Fnoedent  to  no*  matng ,  but  it  fiuled  to  oon- 
vinee  the  Hoose.  Henry  the  Sixth's  r^try 
of  ^  the  ba^ains  and  sales  of  land;  Queen 
Anne's  rq;istry  of  all  dealings  with  land  in 
Yorkshire  sod  Middlesex ;  the  ancient  system 
of  r^istration  of  wills;  the  Bedford  Lerel  lands 
regi^ry ;  and  Queen  YictMia's  registoy  of  judg- 
ments, dl  were  before  the  House ;  but  the  re- 
sistance to  the  bill  was  too  strons.  The  great 
experiment  was  left  untried  tiH  now.  But 
now,  under  our  new  systcn,  that  provides  one 
book  of  descriptions  and  places  of  land,  a  second, 
more  interesting,  naming  the  owners  and  per- 
sona interested  in  the  land,  and  a  third  naming 
the  aereral  mmiCTJettders  and  others  entitled  to 
"  inenmlwanoeii  then  viU  be  sooh  ft  sommary 
kept  of  thehisfavyof  ereiy  titles  that  a  vendor 
vill  HO  more  be  vexed  by  qneatinis,  nw  will  a 
purchaser  pay  fifteen  per  cent  beyond  his  pur- 
chase-money, for  the  cost  of  bnyinff.  Nor  will 
such  a  case  agun  be  heard  of,  aa  tnat  in  which 
the  expense  «  procnring  attested  copies  of  the 
title-deeds  was  exactly  equal  to  the  selling  pcice. 
<rf  the  lands  in  question. 

But  what  ia  the  new  legistratiou  ?  How  for 
is  it  to  replace  the  old  machinery,  whichit  is  not 
designed  wholly  to  supersede  F*  When  in  the 
r^istiy  one  ^ws  the  leiwth  and  breadth 
of  a  piece  of  land,  while  another  exhilata  the 
bmil^-tree  vi  pawns  ownii^  shares  in  and 
dnwmg  inooowi  f  cem  it^  and  a  third  shows  Uie 
names  and  the  claims  of  those  who  must  be 
bought  off  befive  incumbrances  are  deared; 
then,  when  the  squire  wishes  to  mwtgage,  or 
the  peer  to  buy — lands,  owners,  creditors  mi  all, 
ate  set  forth  at  once  at  the  land  <M<x.  There 
is  BO  more  need  of  ioqalries  or  of  costly 
searches.  The  death  t£  the  riglit  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Labrador,  was  prored  to  the  registrar  before 
^r.  Smith's  successor  was  set  down  as  owner  in 
hia  book.  The  deeds  that  carelessness  might 
lose,  or  accident  destroy,  were  perishame; 
the  land  certificate  has  now  taken  their  place, 
and  printed  copsB  may  prove  their  ccn^ents. 
for  tne  naabtj  cUm  not  aboKah  deeds,  it  only 
shortens  tihen.  *'  Tbt  goieval  reader,"  being 
onmiToroBB,  mi^,  po-bi^  bave  attempted  the 
perusal  ai  some  aaatj  tiUe-deed.  The  aamea 
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of  parties,  at  the  outset,  hare  some  interest 
foToim.  He  remembers  their  names,  and  anti- 
oipaies  the  stovy  al  ibek  deaUncs  with  eadi 
ouer.  But  this  passed,  he  fl«thwith  enters 
upon  a  long,  wide,  and  dreary  desert  of  written 
lines,  iideraiinable,  dasding,  and  among  wfaich 
he  cannot  fhil  to  lose  his  vayat  least  at  the  end 
oi  every  yard-long  sentence.  The  taUyoases  in  the 
desert  are  the  mystio  words,  **9nti  tnlbmfls," 
at  which  the  traveller  may  rest  <»i  his  way ; 
until  bis  fate  OTertaking  him  at  last,  he  is  ' 
swallowed  up  alive  in  a  ^eat  dust^torm.  This 
will  be  at  "  tne  recitids,*  hi^efol  to  the  profan^ 
joy  and  solace  of  the  legal  soul.  In  them  is  set 
forth  the  history  of  wlut  has  beai  done  witii 
the  paternal  acres  for  the  last  half-eentury.  The 
births,  marriage^  and  deatlu;  tiw  mortgagea^ 
settlements,  and  wills;  all  tin  da  capo  of  lifiB 
is  there  repeated  and  reoorded.  Beneefortii, 
says  our  r^istrar,  I  will  sm  mm.  oat  of  th». 
The  leintals  shall  be  my  book,  your  deeds  slu^ 
contain  but  tiie  names  of  puties,  and  the 
mystic  mtis  of  contract.  Your  deeds  shall  be 
intelligible,  I  will  give  you  prilled  ooines  ol 
them.  Landowners  hencefortli,  on  raiay  days, 
reclining  in  ^eir  aim-dudrs  in  their  libraries, 
shall  reach  down  from  their  shelves  theii 
bound  and  printed  deeds,  md,  with  an  extract 
from  my  book  and  printed  plan  of  t^r  estate, 
master  what  hitherto  they  could  not  learn — the 
history,  tiability,  and  destiny  of  the  land  theiy 
occupy. 

But  what  assured  faith  mar  you  have  in  me^ 
therwiitiar?  Why,  tiiis.  When  any  come  to 
me  and  ask  me  to  take  thdr  titles  on  mjr  lirt,  I 
foy  them  as  a  saint  is  tried  beCore  canonuation. 
Th^  most  not  only  make  out  a  good  acoonntftf 
their  history,  but  prove  it.  They  must  pro- 
duce their  deeds  to  me  onoe  for  all.  They 
must  once  for  all  prove  the  births,  and  death^ 
and  marriages,  md  I  will  certify  the  facts 
hereafter  to  all  porcfaasen  and  mortgagees. 
Hereby  you  will  save  all  the  expense  of  the  per- 
formance known  as  "verifyinf^  the  abstract,** 
which  is  the  usual  aocompauHieDt  of  every 
sale,  and  ia  performed  1^  a  clerk  of  the  sellers 
attorney,  droning  or  gwblii^  over  the  deeds 
.  abatnu^ed,  to  a  clerk  of  the  purchaser's  attor^ 
;  ney,  who,  abstract  in  hand,  follows  and  eheoks 
the  reader,  or  goes  to  sleep. 

If  B  man  can  prove  his  good  title,  I,  theresift- 
trar,  will  put  it  m  my  good  books.  He  will  then 
be  owner  against  all  the  world.  If  he  cannot,  Z 
will  bid  him  forewell;  or,  at  his  pleasure,  give 
him  a  ticket  for  the  hospital  of  lame  and  wounded 
titles,  where  he  may  enter  and  remain  till  time 
has  cared  the  &ult.  Once  on  the  list  of  the 
r^istrar,  no  more  questions  or  searches  will  be 
needed,  no  examination  of  abstract,  no  lengthy 
recitals.  The  history  appears  in  Ibe  registry, 
book;  the  facts  there  stated  are  indisputable. 
Upon  any  sale  the  dcsciiptifm  of  the  land  taken 
from  the  Book  I.  is  inserted  in  a  convey ance  deed 
of  five  lines*  lengtii,  and  the  transfer  is  effected. 
No  Gomiants  are  needed.  The  title  stands  as 
a|>groved  In  the  rsgistrsr. 

Thaa^  afto:  ten  centuries,  ace  we  eoodng 
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bsck  to  something  like  a  primitiTe  simplicity 
of  manors,  Bnt  if  anybody  wishes  to  know 
more  than  ia  here  set  down  of  the  working 
of  the  Lord  Chcmcellor^s  Land  Transfer  Act, 
toad  the  expenses  thereof,  and  to  read  also 
thereon  the  commentaries  of  a  friendly  bar- 
rister, let  him  turn  to  an  edition  of  the  act  just 
published  by  Mr.  Downing  Brace,  and  whatever 
quesiion  he  may  wish  to  ask,  there  he  will  find 
clearly,  fully,  and  most  intelligibly  answered. 


SB(ALL.BEER  CHRONICLES. 

There  is  so  mnch  to  do  in  the  way  of  Regis- 
tering Deaths,  that  I  hive  given  np  all  hope  of 
^ettinr  to  either  Births  or  Marriages.  I  had 
mtended  to  have  got  on  to  these  at  once,  bat 
happening  to  come  in  contact  with  a  friend  of 
great  erudition  in  matters  connected  with  the 
aneient  Dtama,  and  this  friend  happening  to  fall 
into  a  lamentation  over  certain  theatrical  defl- 
oeociea  ai  this  oar  day,  it  was  suddenly  borne 
in  upon  mr  mind,  and  this  with  the  effect  of  a 
snat  shon  and  aarprise,  that — The  Legitimate 
IharaaisDeadl 

Ancient  frienda,  whose  births  were  re^stered 
when  George  the  Third  was  king,  whm  London 
ms  lighted  br  means  of  oil,  when  the  sedan- 
chair  yet  oscillated  in  the  streets,  when  the  pig- 
tail  yet  Tibrated  on  the  coat-collar — you  who 
remember  the  majestic  Kembles,  the  inspired 
Siddons,  the  solemn  Young,  the  melting  0*11611, 
the  passionate  Xean — you  who  were  present  at 
O.  V.  riots,  and  who  woke  up  one  morning  to 
bear  that  "Dmrf  Lane"  was  burnt  to  the 
ground — draw  near  in  mooming  garments  and 
join,  in  spirit  in  those  funeral  rites  with  whicb 
it  becomes  us  to  inter  that  stately  institntiou — 
The  Drama  of  the  Fast !  And  yon,  who  re- 
member not  tiwae  things,  but  whose  memories 
can  vet  go  bai^  to  the  oays  of  patent  theatres, 
to  the  time  when  Shakespeare's  {days  were 
acted  bj  a  company  so  complete  tluit  each 
small  part  was  filled  oy  one  woo  was  a  master 
in  his  way,  ifhen  Touchstone  and  Adam,  as 
veil  as  Jacqnes  and  Rosalind,  stood  before 
Tpu  on  the  stage  to  carry  ont,  not  dissipate,  the 
Tision  of  TOOT  ehamber-reading — you  who  re- 
memfaer  Hacready,  whose  yoon^  hearts  hare 
risen  in  sympathy  when  the  old  king  corsed  his 
wicked  daughters, or  when  the  great  Roman  dealt 
•o  gently  with  "the  hoy  that  played  the  music^' 
— come  70a,  too,  and  stand  beside  the  open 
tcHnb  into  which  we  must  now  commit — to  rise 
M  more — The  Drama  of  our  Yoath ! 

Come,  let  ua  by  it  out  on  Ophelia's  bier,  let 
OS  oompose  its  Emu  m  decent  rest,  let  it  have 
the  "  bringing  home  of  book  and  cuuHe,"  let  as 
dtik  it  with  flowers,  and  let  the  "churlish 
fHiest,"  with  salmo&«)h>nred  tonsure  and  dirty 
alb,  spe^  the  obsequies,  and  perform  "what 
ceremony  else"  becomes  the  reverend  defanct. 

The  tomb  is  capacious,  and  will  hold  no  end 
of  properties.  In  with  them.  In  with  Hamlet's 
mkj  cloak,  and  Torick's  skull,  and  Ophelia's 
flowers,  and  the  sttf  of  Polonius !  In  with 
Othelli^s  dye-bottle^  and  Koderigo's  purse. 


There  is  room  for  Macbeth's  goblet,  for  the 
round  target  of  Macduff  for  the  witch's 
caldron,  for  Fleance's  torch.  Room  for  Richard's 
hump,  for  the  nob  npon  his  leg,  and  for  his  hat 
and  feathers.  In  with  them  all.  In  with  Friar 
Laurence's  grey  gown  and  the  Nurse's  crutch, 
and  Juliet's  Imlcony.  In  with  Falstafs  stuff- 
ing, with  l^tania's  apangleB,  and  Botttun's  ass's 
head. 

^  Nor  are  these  obsequies  complete  unless  we 
give  a  decent  burial,  too,  to  other  more  spiritual 
"  properties"  than  these.  There  are  the  stage 
traditions — shall  they  hare  no  share  in  this  great 
(»remonyP  Shall  tney  be  left  to  haunt  the 
^een-room,  to  hover  about  the  half-obliterated 
scenes  of  ancient  Drury  P  Not  so,  for  worlds. 
Let  us  sing  their  requiem,  and  give  them  decent 
bnrial,  too.  In  with  them  ioto  the  tomb  as 
well. 

There  was  lago'a  leer,  that  sidelong  glance 
which  proved  him  such  a  shallow  hypocrite,  and 
for  which,  as  well  as  Casaio's  hiccup,  there  is 
dbnty  of  room  in  this  yawning  sepulchre. 
There  were  several  distinct  but  establiahod  ways 
of  walking,  too,  for  which  we  hare  accommoda- 
tion :  Ophelia^s  walk,  looking  back  as  she  re- 
tired up — as  well  known  to  ns  all,  as  that  prodi- 

S'dus  nobble  of  Polonius,  or  the  paciDg  of 
ichard — as  he  limped  up  and  down  bef(»e  the 
float — always  pulling  on  a  gauntlet,  and  scowl- 
ing over  his  shoulder  at  the  gallery.  There  is 
room,  too,  for  the  peculiar  fand  perhaps  aggra- 
vating) times  to  which  Ophelia  used  to  sing,  for 
Ros^nd's  laugh,  and  (we  are  tumbling  things 
in  as  they  come  to  haad)  for  a  peculiar  pat  on  the 
back  many  times  repeated,  with  which  lago  used 
to  hustle  Roderigo  off  the  stage  when  recom- 
mending  him  to  put  money  in  his  purse.  All 
these  old  traditionary  matters,  and  a  hundred 
others,  most  now  be  oonngned  to  oblivion,  as 
relics  of  a  bygone  timo.  Tne  Legitimate  Drama 
is  Dead !  tjn  oooapdaon's  ^ae.  "  Lay  it  in 
the  earth,  and  from  its  fiur  and  unpolluted 
flesh  let"  Entertainmenk,  "  Sirring,"  and  Colleen 
Bawns,  and  Peep  o'  Days  attain  a  «ant  growth ! 

Enough  of  this  poetical  style.  It  ill  becomes 
a  Chronicler  of  Small-Beer,  and  we  will  drd^  it. 

There  is  not — to  my  knowledge — a  sin^e 
theatre  in  London  at  this  present  writing  whne 
Shakespeare  is  performed,  except,  peruipe,  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  where  the  Swan  of  Avon  (pro- 
bably for  the  convenience  bein^  near  the 
water  of  the  New  River)  has  resided  lonff. 
But  soon,  doubtless,  even  Sadler's  Wells  wul 
have  given  that  stately  bird  notice  to  quit,  and 
so  it  will  wbg  its  fli^t  away  on  steady  pinion^ 
I  know  not  wmtber.   To  the  colonies,  perhaps. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  thought  need- 
ful to  Bnd  some  exeute'  for  playing  Shakespeare. 
If  he  were  acted,  it  was,  so  to  speak,  with  an 
apoloOT.  A  new  actor  has  mastered  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  of  so  learning  a  foreign  tongue 
as  to  speak  its  poetiy.  Tbis  novelty  will  carry 
down  Shakespeare  once  again.  Before  this,  it  was 
found  that  an  antiquarian  research  of  no  ordi- 
nary sort  would  make  the  old  dish  palatable. 
By  making  each  plaj  a  sort  of  oommeotary  on 
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Stratt,  bytescliiDg  costume,  byinstractingmaD- 
kind  in  ancient  customs  ttnd  manners  through 
the  medium  of  Shakespeare,  the  plars — ay,  the 
whole  round  of  them  one  after  aDother — would 
still  again*  and  once  for  all,  go  down  the  public 
throat. 

But  now  there  are  no  more  eicoscfl  left,  and 
so  unless  we  can  act  those  same  dramas  with  a 
company  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  or  persuade 
Lord  Dundreary  to  take  the  paji  of  Oaric  in 
Hunlet — the  rest  of  the  play  neing  cut  down 
to  develop  it — unless  we  can  hit  upon  some 
device  of  this  sort,  it  is  plain  that  the  custom  of 
performing  Shakespeare  must  be  renrded  as  an 
obsolete  habit  of  certain  ancient  Britons,  no 
more  to  be  revived  than  their  stage-coaches,  or 
their  night  watchmen. 

Time  was.  when  there  was  an  eataUished 
round  of  ehaiaetera  which  every  new  actor  irbo 
came  out  was  expected  to  appear  in :  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Maobetn,  Richard— and,  Shakespeare 
disposed  of — Box  Giles  Overreach,  Jaffier,  the 
Btnmger.  It  was  a  curriculum  which  the  man 
mast  go  throng^.  The  play-roer — what  play- 
goers there  were  in  those  days ! — used  to  go  and 
see  them  all.  He  used  to  compare  A.'s  points 
with  B.'s  points,  and  used  to  pronounce  that 
So-and-So  was  better  than  What's-his-Name  in 
his  manner  of  speaking  such  and  such  a  sen- 
tence. "Do  you  remember" — one  of  these 
DniTT  Lane  habitues  would  say — "how  John 
Kemole  used  to  speak  that  line,  *  Hethinks  I 
see  him  now*— there's  nothing  so  fine  as  that  in 
Kean's  rendering  of  the  part.  Another  would 
pr^  Young,  and  have  ready  a  particular  speech 
of  his,  the  deliwy  of  which  no  mortal  could 
bear  without  emotion. 

I  am  rather  S(H1T — remembering  myself  the 
fag-end  of  this  state  of  theatrical  afiairs — 
for  the  Touth  of  the  present  day ;  being  con- 
vinced tnat  they  have  no  enjoyment,  and  cer- 
tainly no  excitement  equal  to  the  joys  of  the 
Legitimate  Drama,  as  seen  from  the  pit.  A  well- 
conditioned  boy  living  in  the  days  of  legitimacy, 
and  going  early  to  the  pit,  was  the  boy  for  my 
money,  and  could  decline  the  verb  "  to  enioy^^" 
in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  You  knew  wnere 
you  were  in  those  days,  and  what  yon  had  to 
expect.  As  you  aat  and  liatened  to  the  first 
act,  and  took  in  the  introductory  dialt^oe  be- 
tween lat  Gent,  and  Snd  Gent.,  what  rapture 
yon  got— independent  of  that  which  you  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  "Gents."  in  ques- 
tion to  the  character-figures  you  had  been 
painting  and  spangling  under  the  lid  of  your 
desk  at  school — what  a  distinct  rapture  you  got, 
from  the  thought  that  every  word  of  tlieir 
dialogue  was  bnnging  the  moment  nearer  when 
the  hero  of  the  night  would  appear,  responsive 
to  the  cue,  "But  who  comes  here  F" 

How  you  criticised — if  admiring  may  be  called 
criticising — all  the  hero's  appointments,  and  his 
glorious  stage  costume.  It  was  much  more  ex- 
citing, that  same  costume  and  certainly  better 
adapted  to  subsequent  tinaelliag^  tfaui  after  it 
heoame  so  confonndedlr  correct.  To  thia  dn  I 
prefer  a  short  cloak  and  stage  boots  to  any  oiher 


dress,  and  would  not  give  twopence  for  Bichard 
the  Third  without  his  linf^ets.  It  is  miswable 
that  these  things  are  ow,  ud  sometimes  one 
gets  quite  indignant  about  it,  and  inclhud  to 
cry  out  to  this  detestably  enlightened  age, 
"  Dost  thou  think  that  because  tiuni  art"  ndX 
informed  "  there  shall  be  no  more"  tigfata  and 
spangles  f 

Oh,  Ist  and  2nd  Gents. !— oh,  lat,  2ad,  ay, 
and  even  3rd  Murderers ! — oh,  Citzois  of  the 
Forum,  obtuse  Countrymen,  unoomipted  Pea- 
sants, simple  Shepherdesses ! — I  loved  ye  all. 
Shall  I  see  you  then  no  more  F 

All  these  myrmidons  contributed  to  that  pit 
enjoyment  of  which  J  delight  to  think,  and  so 
did  those  profound  critics  ofwhom  I  have  spoken 
above,  and  to  wh<»e  strictures  one  used  to  listen 
over  the  back  of  the  bench  when  the  act-drop 
was  down.  Poor  old  Dniiy!  Gouog  there,  aoDie 
weeks  sinotL  with  the  view  of  chronicU^g  any 
small-beer  tbat  might  turn  up  in  that  direction, 
I  found  myself  in  an  atmos^ere  of  gunpowder 
before  I  knew  where  I  was,  tmd  presently  a  horse 
came  thundering  over  some  sounding  wooden 

rocks,  and  over  awooden  bridge,  and  in  shor^ 

it  was  too  small  a  tap  for  even  my  chronicling  it. 
But  it  was  piteous  to  think  of  the  Drury  ume 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  As  to  thefntuz^ 
my  chronicle  does  not  extend  to  that. 

But  the  Legitimate  Drama,  properly  so  called, 
:  comprised  other  and  lifter  matter  than  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  or 
Kotzebue.  It  is  not  necessary — at  least,  not  in- 
dispeasaUe — to  wear  buakin  and  toga,  and  to 
perform  the  feat  otdled  "taUng  the  stage,"  in 
radar  to  in  order.  The  fivMct  coneoiea  of 
Colman  and  of  Swridan,  and  even  those  ti 
OlivOT  Goldsmith,  objected  to  as  too  farcical  at 
the  time  of  their  proauction,  belong  fairly  to  the 
L^timate  Drama,  and  so  do  the  Hunchback  and 
the  Lore  Chase  of  more  recent  days.  Is  there 
anjr  eompanv  that  oonld  be  got  U^;eth»  now 
which  would  act  those  plays  as  they  were  acted 
in  days  gone  by  ? 

It  is  not  simply  praising  what  is  past  and 
over  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  to  say  that  those 
plays  could  not  be  acted  now  as  they  were  for- 
merly. In  all  the  arts  the  power  of  each  succeed- 
ing age  expresses  itself  m  a  different  form  to 
Uiatin  whtcn  it  waa  dnwn  in  Uie  preceding  era. 
In  all  tlie  arts  there  seems  to  be  an  epoch  when 
one  particalar  phase  is  developed,  cultivated, 
brought  to  p^ection,  and  abandoned;  its 
reaching  perfection  being  the  inevitable  pre- 
lude to  its  decline  and  abaindonment.  Our  busi- 
ness in  this  world,  seems  to  be  more  to  learn  new 
things  than  to  practise  what  we  have  already 
mastered. 

The  day  of  the  Legitimate  Drama  has  been 
a  long  one.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
it  lived  and  prospered.  From  the  days  of 
Gterrick  to  the  time  when  Farren  left  the  stage, 
what  masters  there  were  of  theatrical  art! 
What  perfection  was  attained  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  first-mentioned  of 
these  heroes  and  the  disappearance  of  the  laat. 
It  was  enough.  What  mon  could  be  donef 
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What  legiUmate  thii^  has  not  been  tried  in 
connexion  with  &11  those  splendid  pla^s  that 
come  -within  the  category  of  the  Legitimate 
Drama  f  What  is  left  to  any  maniriio  wonld 
make  an  effect  with  those  plays,  but  to  twist  the 
trath  amde  in  efforts  after  novelty,  to  make  in* 
deed  ner  points  by  much  stmining,  but  points 
that  have  only  newness  to  recommend  tliem, 
and  vhich  are  not  borne  out  by  the  common- 
sense  Tiev  of  the  dramatist's  text?  All  the 
old  parts  have  been  performed  as  well  as  they 
can  De.  Is  it  encouraging  for  an  actress  of 
ability  to  work  on  in  the  hope,  at  best,  of  being 
one  day  almost  as  good  a  Mrs.  Haller  as  Miss 
CNeil ;  or  for  an  actor  to  study  and  study  with 
ferhap*  the  glorious  prospect  of  bearing  one  day 
I  "  that  some  of  his  points  remind  one  of  the 
{  performance  of  the  elder  Kean,  only  of  course 
I   there  is  not  that  force,  that  passion,"  &c.  ? 

No,  people  cannot  work  with  such  an  end 
in  view  as  that,  and  so  the  tident  of  the  time  is 
urged  in  anotiieT  direotioB,  and  floTS  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel. 

Closely  on  the  dedine  of  the  Legitimate 
Drama  has  followed  the  full  development  of  the 
Sensation'  School.  Its  foil  development,  not  its 
origin.  That  must  date  very  much  further  back. 
For  not  to  mention  such  sensation  elements  as 
were  allowed  in  the  most  legitimate  plays~and 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  sleep-walking  of 
Xddy  Macbeth,  the  closet  scene  in  Hamle't,  and 
some  few  others,  were  rather  of  a  sensational 
character — without  mentioning  this  union  of 
the  two  schools,  so  to  speak,  there  are  other 
instances  of  sensation  which  may  be  adduced, 
bearing  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  time  when 
-  the  term,  in  its  present  sense,  was  first  intro^ 
dnced  into  our  diotionaiy.    While  yet  the 
L^ittmate  Drama  was  in  full  swing;  while 
one  set  of  audiences  were  sitting  on  the  Dmrf 
benches,  admiring  the  actor  who  stirred  their 
TcrT  hearts  within  them,  and  the  man  who 
Iuu{  pulled  the  tiieatre  of  the  abominations 
which  bad  formerly  disgraced  it — while  Ma- 
cready  was  delighting  one  audience  at  Dniry 
Lane,  and  another  was  revelling  in  brilliant 
repartee,  humour,  powder,  patches,  and  Sheri- 
dan, at  the  Haymarket~it  most  never  be  for- 
I  gotten  that  in  the  dd  Adelphi,  dirty,  ua- 
I  comfortable,  and  popular,  sensation  dramas  were 
bong  performed  niebtlvto  overflowing  audiences, 
I  It  would  be  difficult  to  coooure  anything 
I  more  sensatiMul  tiutn  one  oS.  those  old  J^phi 
I  melodramas,  such  as  Vlotorine,  or  the  Wredc 
'   Ashore.   There  was  a  sensation-scene  in  that 
I   last  play,  where  the  two  women  were  left  alone 
'  in  the  cottage,  and  the  vagabond,  seen  for  a 
!   moment  by  the  flash  of  the  lightning  at  the 
t   window,  began  working  at  the  latch ;  that  was 
as  full  of  sensation  as  the  dramatist  could  make 
'   it.   That  new  white  latdi  working  up  and  down 
I   will  be  forgotten  by  no  one  who  nas  once  seen 
j   it.   It  was  wonderful. 

I      Why  should  we  not  have  sensation  scenes  P 
I   To  look  on  at  one,  b  to  be  present  at  a 
I  transaction  of  the  extremest  and  most  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Yon  look  on  whils  certain 


individuals,  in  whose  fortunes  you  have  been 
gradually  interested,  more  or  less,  pass  through 
dangers  of  the  most  appalling  kind,  and  are 
rescued  at  the  eleventh  nour  and  the  fifty-ninth 
minute  in  some  totallv  novel  and  unexpected 
manner.  This  yon  loolc  on  at,  all  the  time  wilh 
a  sub-Current  of  thought  somewhere  in  your 
mind,  which  tells  you,  first,  that  it  is  not  real, 
and,  secondly,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  come  right, 
and  so  you  are  kept  from  any  undue  misery,  and 
from  any  real  i^prehension  about  the  fate  of  the 

Eersonages  over  whom  the  sword  of  Damocles  is 
anging. 

To  trace  the  orinn  of  the  Sensation  Drama 
would  be  no  very  dimcult  matter,  if  a  man  chose 
to  set  about  it.  The  first  germ  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  of  all  dramatic  schools. 
That  ^rm  has  been  continuallv  tended  and  culti- 
vated in  succeeding  ages,  till  the  time  came  when 
that  wondrous  school  of  French  playwrights  ap- 
peared, and  taking  the  powerfiil  young  shoot  in 
hand,  developed  it  with  infinite  skill  and  culture, 
lopping  and  pruning  it  at  the  same  time  with 
considerable  self-denial  and  discreetness.  But 
lopped  and  pruned  as  it  was,  it  certainly  showed, 
and  showed  to  immense  advant^  too,  in  the 
French  drama  at  its  best  period. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it  that  a  certain 
French  company  came  over  to  this  town,  and 

Sitting  possession  ol  the  Theatre  Royal,  Druiy 
ane,  announced  for  representation  a  dramatised 
version  of  Monte-Cristo,  which  was  to  take  two 
nights  in  the  acting  ?  In  the  middle  of  that 
play — that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
nignt's  performance — there  was  a  sensation- 
scene,  the  exeitiu  nature  of  whidi  could  hardly 
be  surpassed,  m  front  of  the  stage  was  a 
sort  oC  quay,  bounded  on  the  side  furthest  from 
the  audience  by  a  dwarf  wall.  Beyond  this,  was 
the  sea,  and  at  one  side  was  seen  a  great  high 
promontory  of  rock  with  some  of  the  fortifica* 
lions  of  the  Ch&teau  d'lf  cresting  it.  The  story 
is  known  to  everybody,  of  the  prisoner  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  sewn  up  in  the  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  sack  with  its  con- 
tents was  carried  across  the  stage  by  the  two 
jailers,  and  slowly  and  laboriously  taken  to  the 
top  of  the  rock.  Once,  twice,  it  was  swung, 
bi^wards  and  forwards  between  them,  and 
then,  from  that  great  height,  down  it  went  into 
the  abyss  below.  The  jauers  retired,  and  then, 
after  a  long  and  terrible  pause,  two  hands  ap- 
peared graspii^  and  clutching  the  coping-stone 
of  the  dwarf  wall  t^t  edged  the  quay.  Hiis 
was  all.  Tou  saw  the  two  hands,  you  biew 
that  the  man  was  safe,  and  the  enrtain  went 
down.  Surely  this  was  a  sensation-scene.  Tet 
it  must  be  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  it. 

This  plant  which  the  French  play  writers  cul- 
tivated with  such  care  and  pruned  so  judi- 
ciously, has  now,  perhaps,  run  a  httle  wild.  This, 
which  the  great  authorities  looked  upon  as  only 
one  element  in  the  composition  of  a  drama,  is 
now,  perhaps,  too  much  regarded  as  the  only 
tiling  to  be  thought  of.  This  is  all.  Perhaps, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  something  of 
tiiouotony  in  the  prevalent  ideas  of  our  mooern 
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draniatists  as  to  the  vaj  of  conatructing  one  of 
their  BenaatioD-scenes.  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
thought  that  it  is  too  tnaoh  done  by  recipe, 
Bad  that  the  resources  of  moonlight,  and  water, 
and  cavern,  and  gonpowder,  are  too  freely  and 
unvaryingly  drawn  upon.  Perhaps  they  are; 
but,  after  all,  it  must  oe  owned  that  all  these  are 
very  delightful  thin^m.  A  high  bridge,  and  a 
ravine  and  a  powerfm  moonlight,  and  a  rescue, 
are  all  eioellent  thinfn  in  tbeir  way — and  as  to 
monotony — ^why  the  drama  of  sensation  is  but 
in  its  inCancy.  We  don't  knoT  what  may  be  in 
aton  f(v  ns.  Where  we  now  get  only  pink- 
uwed  borses  and  cascades  of  mnstin,  we  nay 
luve  some  dar  looomotiTis  fizsing  about  on 
the  boards,  ana  balloons  going  up,  up,  up,  into 

 the  carpenter's  shop  over  the  sb^e.  We 

must  not  be  impatient,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  electric  lights,  and  graves  yawning  for  vic- 
timsj  and  sweet  ^ecta  of  moonlight,  for  the 
present,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  have  such 
thrilling  novelties,  as  will  throw  all  those  small 
devices  quite  into  the  shade. 

I  take  it  that  the  vrisest  thing  to  do  is  to 
adapt  your  tastes  to  the  eajormenU  of  your  day, 
and  to  culUvate  a  liking  for  the  new  pleuurea :  it 
being  tolerably  cotain  that,  gnunble  as  yon  may, 
yon  will  never  get  tbe  old  plBasores  back  again. 
The  LegitimateDrama  has  had  its  day,  a  fin?  day, 
ud  a  long  day.  Those  who  saw  that  day  in  its 
ptime.  in  its  dfxttine,  in  its  twilight,  bare  bad  a 

Ct  pleasure.  It  is  done  with.  There  are 
e  who  in  like  manner  have  had  great  plea- 
sure and  delight  out  of  the  old  system  of^  trar 
veiling,  by  stage-coach,  or  by  diligence.  Those 

Cisures,  too,  are  at  an  end.  It  is  of  no  use 
enting,  vre  must  sit  in  the  railway  compart- 
ment and  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  thought 
of  getting  to  lE^inbuigh  or  Paris  in  twelve 
hours;  and  we  must  sit  also  in  our  place  at 
file  theatre,  and  congratnlate  ourselves  on  the 
I'mmftHM  ingenuity  and  skill  which  has  axnuged 
tbose  wondeif  ol  effects  of  bridge,  aud  moooligiit, 
and  water,  of  peril,  of  escape,  and  letribation, 
which  cause  the  cold  water  tA  trickle  down  our 
spines  as  we  loc^  and  listen. 

And  other  causes  we  have,  in  connexion  with 
this  matter,  for  some  degree  of  self-gratulation. 
Tbe  LegitimateDrama  was,  no  doubt,  very  noble, 
and  grand,  and  imposing,  and  tbe  ill^itimate  is, 
doubtless,  but  its  nnworthv  descendant.  StiU 
there  were  some  tning  thmgs  connected  with 
leptimacy  from  which  we  are  now  tolerably 
free.  I  wonder  how  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
the  "legitimate"  would  like  to  sit  by.wliile  the 
original  play  of  Richard  the  Third  was  aeted 
tlirongh  from  beginning  to  endf  I  wonder 
what  8u6h  a  one  used  to  feel  when  tbe  heavy 
nude  of  comedy  used  to  briug  two  chairs 
dovm  "to  tbe  fron^**  and  aeatii^  his  niece  on 
one  of  them,  and  himself  taking  the  other, 
be^:  "It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since 
your  lamented  father,  then  in  his  yout  tiful  prime, 
confided  you,  a  tender  and  helpless  infant,  to  my 
charge."  As  I  write  these  words,  I  actually 
shudder  at  the  thooght  of  what  those  two  chairs 
have  cost  me  in  different  ways  and  at  different 


times.  What  a  sensation  it  is  when  the  act-drop 

goes  np,  or  a  carpenter's  scene  is  drawn  asid^ 
and  a  spacious  ai«rtment  is  disclosed  with  t&ote 
two  chain  ataring  one  in  the  &ce !  Sometimes, 
aud  especially  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  they 
proclaim  themselves  candidly,  being  arranged 
openly  in  front  of  the  float,  while  sometimes 
they  are  placed  at  right  angles,  and  require  to 
be  wheeled  round  before  they  can  be  used  for 
the  deadlv  purpose  for  which  they  are  needed. 
In  both  tluse  oases  ike  ttoo  ekair*  are  of  a  heavy 
and  ponderous  build,  have  capacnooB  arms  to 
them,  are  itiJIed,  and  covered  with  velvet.  These 
are  the  two  diaits  candid.  They  are  infinitely 
easier  to  esidure,  than  the  two  chairs  deceit- 
ful. These  last  are  ranged  against  the  wall  at 
the  back;  they  are  of  a  light  make  in  order  that 
they  may  be  easily  dragged  forward,  and  thev 
never  appear  in  their  places  s«ainst  that  back 
scene  without  your  feeling  periectly  certain — if 
you  are  an  experienced  playgoer—that,  sooner 
or  later,  those  terrible  words,  "  it  is  now  twenty 
years,"  are  coming  into  play.  It  may  be  that 
some  scene  of  real  interest  takes  place  in  that 
spacious  iqiartment.  It  may  even  appear  that 
there  is  no  explanation  warned,  no  explanation 
possible.  It  does  not  matter — there  are  the  two 
chaira,  and  it  will  come. 

And  so  it  always  proves.  The  intoesting 
scene  comes  to  an  end,  the  brilliant  piece  <n 
acting  is  over,  bu^  alas  1  the  scene  remains  un- 
changed, and  presentif  the  actors  with  whom 
you  sympathised  make  their  exit;  there  is  a 
short  pause,  and  then  on  come  that  persecuted 
niece  and  that  dreary  uncle,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  the  old  miscreant  \s  seen  retiring  up  in 
search  of  the  two  chain  j  he  drags  them  wnm 
to  the  front,  and  ^you  are  in  for  it. 

Let  ns  hope  that  we  have  done  with  the  two 
chairs  and  explanatory  uncles.  If  the  sensation 
school  will  imly  rid  us  of  them,  it  may  do  ita 
mmt  in  other  respects,  and  welcome. 

One  or  two  other  idicient  institutions  of  a 
dnunatio  kind  there  are  which  somehow  seon 
to  jar  a  little  with  one's  present-day  feelings, 
and  which,  may,  perhaps,  some  day  be  got  rid  of 
to  cme's  joy  and  relief.  The  stage  party,  or 
ball,  is  one  of  these.  It  lasts  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  guests  go  through  all  sorts  of  rows  and 
quarrels  and  explanations,  without  in  the  least 
astonishing  those  other  guests  who  walk  up  and 
down  the  gilded  corridor  at  the  back  of  the 
sfage.  I  wonder  if  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  no  more  of  these  brilliant  reunions, 
and  when  our  dramatists  wiU  begin  to  perceive 
that  in  ordinary  life  it  is  byno  means  a  common 
occurrence  for  long  and  passionate  discourses  to 
be  delivered,  and  for  violent  disenssion^  disin- 
heritinss,  cursings,  blessings,  and  ilie  like  noisy 
pioceemngs,  to  come  off  in  the  gilded  saloons 
of  the  Bniish  aristocracy  F 

I  wonder,  too,  if  we  shall  ever  finally  and 
permanently  get  rid  of  the  dressing-gown— 
the  old-established  embroidered  dressmg-govm, 
which  has  held  its  place  so  long  at  our  s^ge 
breakfast -tables  P  It  is  essential  to  our  enjov- 
ment  of  the  L^Umate  Drama  that  we  should 
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Wiere  that  it  it  the  cnatom  of  the  British 
noblenuui  to  saonter  dovn  to  biMk&st,  in  a 
looetr  of  bulies,  tAtA  in  a  g;orgeoiu  £^tem 
robe-de-cbambre,  of  vhich  he  gracefolly  swings 
and  twirls  the  tawelB  u  hb  «sgaget  in  Iwbt  and 
badin^.    Te^  how  earn  we  wlim 

I  wonder — but  no,  it's  kipowuble— if  any  new 
limits  will  erer  be  aisa^ea  to  that  coatom  of 
K^loqaising,  whidi  is  oertainlj  an  int^idl  ele- 
■ent  in  tw  *'  legitimate."    Tboae  long  and 

Shlj-foiisfaed  iMinologaeB,  wUh  which  we  are 
BO  well  acqnainted,  are  an  awful  fariaL  So- 
liloquy is  nsually  lesorted  to  by  some  iadividnal 
who  is  in  a  decided  "  fix,"  ana  this  is  t<deraUy 
true  to  nature.  But  di,  how  different  is  tiw 
soliloqay  of  ordiiuuylifB  ilroin  the  soliloquy  with 
whiohwearefamiliuoKt^Bt^l  Whenagen- 
tleman  is  really  "  up  a  tree,"  hia  soliloqay  is  g«e- 
lally  oondocted  someUiing  in  tiiis  fashion :  He 
lops  down  on  a  ehair,  abetcfaes  his  legs  quite 
itraiglit  out  in  fitmt  of  him,  digs  his  hanoB  down 
into  the  poi&ets  of  his  nnipakkables,  and  with 
JUb  head  uuust  rather  forward,  stares  witii  might 
andmainat  thefireinthegtatflu  Afterthelapse 
of  about  Sto  minutes  he  gins  s  land  of  grunt, 
vliioii  in  literature  we  can  <mlf  express  very  in- 
adequately by  the  word  "humplL"  In  five 
minutes  more,  he  will  probably  change  the  posi- 
tion of  bis  legs,  and  mutter,  "  Ct^oana  tiie 
thii^r"  or  "Infernal  fdlow!"  He  will  then^if 
the  st^iloquy  b&  a  very  long  one— sit  perfectly 
still  for  an  additi<HiBl  five  minotes,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  whi(^  time  he  will  jamp  up  very  sud- 
dciily,  aid  savii^  "  Weil,  there's  no  imp  for 
it,**  win  nu^  ois  exit  by  dimr  in  wall  of  duing- 
TDom.  This »  tiwetdiloquy  of  real  life. 

Ibe  **aad^  eystem  again. — It  would  be  a 
soothing  and  ocmuorting  uin^  to  the  feelings,  if 
that  could  in  some  way  be  a  little  mitigated.  It 
is  altogether  legitimate,  but  still  one  does  some- 
times find  it  a  litUe  trying  when  an  evil-doer 
eonvCTB  to  yon  a  piece  of  information  which  you, 
seatea  at  the  back  of  the  dress-cirole,  are  to  hear 
quite  distinctly,  while  the  victim  ooQcemiiw 
whom  the  wor&  are  spoken  stands  only  two  yanu 
off  and  hean  not  a  sound.  When  Yictdc 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stage  meditating,  uid 
ThiLAIH,  just  befca*  making  nis  exit  at  Uie  back, 
tarns  round  and  says,  in  a  v(aoe  of  thunder,  "  I 
will  make  him  my  tool,  loc^  ye;  I'll  drun  him 
dry  as  hay;  111  slide  the  eoodnessof  thefroitj 
■oa  fluig  the  uaeleas  rmniind  up<m  the  dung- 
UU  to  nt" — it  is  almoet  trespassing  too  muoo 
<m  your  credulity  to  tell  you  that  the  subject  of 
these  unpleasant  remarks  does  not  hear  them, 
when  they  actually  come  to  you  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  building,  over  the  very  top  of  his  luckless 
head.  And  the  Deoerolentaudes  are  quite  as  bad. 
When  the  aged  guardian,  with  his  wild  but  good- 
bearted  nephew  two  yards  eway  Trora  where  be 
staods,  informs  the  gallery  in  a  stentorian  voice 
that  be  "  pretends  to  be  angry"  with  the  said 
nephew,  "  but  that  be  loves  the  young  dog  all 
the  time,  and  will  leave  him  every  penuy  he  pos- 
aeases" — when  this  happens,  it  is  a  r^her  strong 
afiont  to  one's  undenuuding  to  pretend  that 


f^"  young  dog"  is  perfectly  nnooascious  of  his 
nn^  B  beMVOJent  mtentions. 

Disguises  wain !  Bless  my  heart  alive  what 
a  noouB  the  legitimate  Drama  takes  we  for,  in 
oonuexicu  witii  diagoises  I  A  gentleman  with 
whose  figure,  gestuest  and  Toiee,  all  the  oha- 
lacteis  m  the  drama  are  supposed  to  be  pei^ 
feotly  familiar,  has  only  to  pnll  his  sombrero 
over  his  eyes,  and  to  put  on  s  doak,  and  lol 
he  oaa  be  presmrt  at  eonfereace^  at  junketingi^ 
wherever  be  is  not  wanted^  ow  liswn  to^  nay, 
even  engage  in,  conversations  oonoenung  him- 
sdf ;  and  when  he  has  been  soffidently  abused, 
can  fling  aside  his  cloak  and  exdaim  with  simple 
dignity,  "I  am  Sir  Ja^r  Snig^top,  himself.'* 
Oh  d^,  dear  me,  if  a  limp  wue«wake  and  an 
Inverness  cape  were  such  effective  disguises  as 
that,  I  would  mingle  with  the  giddy  heiA  of  my 
acqnaintsDces  before  I  was  a  day  older,  and 
wl:^  they  had  committed  themselves  irrevocably 
on  the  snbgeot  of  this  very  series  of  papo^a,  I 
would  fling  aside  my  InvemeM,  and  exclaim, 
with  A  al^  <m  my  breast,  "I  an  the  Smau;- 
BBiK  CnifflnouB  1*' 


ONLY  ONE  BOOU. 

**  Chasob  carriages  here,  gentlemen,  on  ac- 
count ^  the  BASsian  frontier.  Every  one  de- 
scends. Pardon,  gnadiger  Herr,  but  you  must 
rraoove  your  effects,  for  the  visite  de  douane," 
Thus,  the  civil  Prussian  gusrd  of  the  train. 

Out  we  got  according!^.  There  were  a  good 
many  passengere,  mostly  Germans  or  German 
Jews,  somehow  connected  with  the  trade  in 
corn,  feathers,  iidlow,  Riga  honp,  and  J&md 
timber ;  for  the  statim  was  Eydtkubnen,  on  the 
Eastern  Bailroad.  The  flat-capped  pufers  laid 
vidbnt  hands  upon  the  luggage,  and  we  all  went 
through  the  Prussian  bureau  and  across  to  tbat 
over  which  was  painted  the  black  esgle  of  Russia, 
and  tbroagh  the  dim  glass  of  whose  windows 
appeared  the  green  uniforms  and  ^tening 
pewter  medals  of  the  Russian  frontio-  guard, 
for  myself,  I  felt  slightly  nervous,  as  an 
EoglisMian  often  does  when  he  flrst  enters  the 
Cut'b  dominions,  and  when  all  the  stories  he  has 
ever  hearA  of  {urison,  knout,  and  Siberia,  come 
crowding  on  his  mind.  Bat  I  put  a  good  face 
upoa  it,  and  walked  into  the  custom-bouse  along 
with  wo  rest,  carrying  mv  railway  rugs  overone 
aim,  and  in  tlw  other  hanatlw  small  Imt  wddity 
portaaatean  whidi  I  had  reoeived  espeoiar  iiu 
struotions  never  to  trust  out  of  my  sight. 

This  was  my  flrat  northern  journey,  and  it  was 
uudertsken  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  on  ac- 
count of  business.  I  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  business  man,  beii^,  in  fact,  a  sleeping  part- 
ner in  the  old-estidilished  bouse  of  Hutdunexe, 
Lowndes,  andCo.,bankers,of  Lothbnry,London, 
E.C.  Old  Mr.  Hutcbmere  and  a  deceased  uncle 
of  mine  had  been  first-cousins,  and  the  latter 
had  bequeathed  to  me  the  small  interest  he 
possessed  in  the  firm.  The  share  of  the  profits 
thus  accruing  to  me  was  enot^  to  defny  mj 
expenses  during  the  years  I  hadf  spent  in  quali- 
fying myself  for  practice  at  the  bar,  and  in  wait* 
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in^  till  the  attorneys  should  find  me  oat.  Tbey 
bad  not  found  me  -oat  jet,  and  I  had  plenty  of 
spare  time.  Thi5circamstaaceprobfU>lyiadaced 
my  seniorparinera  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  me, when 
atrnatvorf-hy  messenger  vas  required  to  conrey 
a  lar^  sum  of  money  to  a  eomspondent  in 
Russia. 

As  Hr.  Lowndes,  who  managed  most  of  the 
a^rs  of  the  house  since  Mr.  Hutchmere  had 
^rown  so  very  old  and  frail,  confidentially 
informed  me,  we  had  been  long  on  terms  of 
business  intimacy  with  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  of  the  English  firms  in  St. 
Petersburg:  that  of  Dmce,  Gray,  imd  Dmce, 
in  the  tulow  trade,  whose  signature  was 
known  and  honoured  on  every  exchange  in 
Europe.  But  Druce,  Gray,  and  Dmce,  who  were 
truly  reported  to  have  amassed  great  wealth  in 
forty  years'  experience  of  the  gainful  Russian 
traffic,  had  imprudently  invested  in  other  securi- 
ties than  tallow,  ^ej  had  lent  great  anms  to 
the  half-mined  Russian  nobtlity,  sums  duly  se- 
cured on  mortgage  of  their  estates ;  but  the 
estates  were  now  of  little  more  than  nominal 
value,  since  the  proprietors  had  neither  serfs 
nor  tenants,  neither  rent  nor  obrok.  In  conse- 
quence of  tills  partial  collapse  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, the  St.  Petersburg  firm  that  I  hare  spoken 
of,  found  itself  sorely  straitened,  and  luink- 
raptcr  began  to  threaten  the  long-prosperous 
eatabOshmeDt.  In  this  emergency,  our  house 
was  applied  to  for  aid,  and  we  agreed  to  come 
to  the  rescae,  on  condition  tliat  valuable  secu- 
rities, for  the  realisation  of  which  we  coald 
afford  to  wait,  should  be  lodged  in  our  hands. 
These  securitiea  were  transmitted  to  Ijondon, 
and  but  one  thing  remainedr— to  forward  the 
money  urgently  needed. 

This,  however,  was  not  easy.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstanoes,  a  draft  on  a  St.  Petershure 
bank,  or  a  parcel  of  bills  of  exchange,  would 
have  utswered  the  purpose ;  but  not  then.  The 
credit  of  a  commercial  house  is  as  delicate  a 
tiling  as  the  white  coat  of  the  ermine,  and  as 
easily  tarnished ;  and  Dmce,  Gray,  and  Dmce 
had  stipulated  that  every  conceivable  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  affair  a  profound 
secret.  They  had  weightier  reasons  for  this 
mercantile  pradery  than  mere  pride ;  they  knew 
too  well  that  while  their  capital  was  chiefly  locked 
up  in  mortgages  upon  the  unproductive  lands  of 
insolvent  barons  and  princes,  tlieir  sound  credit 
and  good  name  could  atone  keep  them  afloat,  and 
that  the  lightest  whisper  miglit  occasion  a  ranic 
Bmongtheircreditors,andoverwhelmthem.  Time, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  money :  it  was  more  than 
money,  it  was  salvation. 

*'  Now,  clerks,"  observed  Mr.  Lowndes,  as  we 
talked  the  matter  over,  after  dinner,  at  his  house 
at  Wimbledon, "  clerks  are  given  to  tattle :  that 
is,  the  younger  clerks  are.  The  casliier  is  discre- 
tion itself,  but  of  course  he  can't  be  spared,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  as  close  as  wax,  cannot  be 
spared  either.    My  going  is  of  course  out  of  the 

Question ;  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  leave  the 
Ittv  for  a  dav :  so,  unless  you,  mj  dear  Bain* 
briage,  willobl^  u> 


I  was  startled,  and  at  first  refused  to  go ;  but 
Mr.  Lowndes  had  made  a  hit  in  reminding  me  of 
my  character  of  habitual  wayfarer  on  tlu  Con- 
tinent. 

"  I  have  never  bem  to  Rnsna,"  I  said,  irre- 
sdutely. 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  for  going  now," 
returned  Lowndes,  refilling  my  ^ass ;  and  the 
bargain  was  speedily  clenched.  It  was  agreed 
that  Ishould  visit  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  as  well 
as  St.  Petersburg,  and,  in  fact,  "  do"  Northern 
Russia  in  the  course  of  a  six  weeks'  visit,  with- 
out the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  myself. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  I  found  myself  on  the 
Russo-Fnissian  frontier,  on  a  ney  and  moist 
afternoon  in  autumn,  bound  for  St.  Petersburg. 

I  found  the  custom-hoose  officials  at  Eydt- 
kuhnen  much  less  troublesome  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. Some  of  the  Jewish  passengers,  to  be 
sure,  appeared  to  undergo  an  endless  round  of 
formalities,  but  in  my  case  there  was  little  to 
complain  of.  My  passport  was  perfectly  en 
r^le,  duly  emblasoned  with  the  Brituh  arms, 
am  stamped  with  red  and  bhu:k  eagles  in 
every  absnrd  attitude— to  say  nothii^  of  the 
Belgian  lion  thereon  imprinted  at  Ostend — ^I 
was  pleased  to  escape  the  worry  which  tiieir 
own  parsimony  inflicted  on  some  of  my  more 
needy  or  stin^  fellow-travellers ;  for  I  bribed 
freely. 

In  the  first-class  carriiue  of  the  Russian  train 
I  had  no  companion  to  Eowno ;  but  ^ere,  a 
gentleman  got  in.  He  was  a  well-dressed  well- 
looking  man  of  thirty-five:  dark,  wiry,  and  active, 
with  lively  hazel  eyes  and  superb  tuth.  With 
him  he  brought  a  heap  of  fur  coats  and  pelisses, 
as  veil  as  a  portmanteau  elosely  resembling 
that  which  I  kept  under  my  feeC  and  wliiw 
contained,  in  gold  and  notes,  the  la^  sum  to 
be  advanced  by  our  house  to  the  firm  of  Dmce, 
Gray,  and  Dmce.  The  new  arrival  took  off 
his  liat  on  getting  into  the  carriage,  according 
to  the  polite  fashion  abroad,  and,  as  he  settl^ 
himselr  in  his  seat,  eyed  me  with  a  quick  side- 
long glance  that  seemed  to  take  my  measure  in 
a  moment. 

We  were  soon  engaged  in  conversation,  our  talk 
beginning  in  French,  and  gliding  imperceptibly 
into  English.  My  new  acquaintance  spoke  both 
languages  with  perfect  fluency,  and  with  no  per- 
ceptibly foreign  accent.  He  was  very  chatty 
and  agreeable,  full  of  anecdote  and  information, 
and  told  me  as  much  about  the  country  and 
people  of  the  district  we  were  travnsing,  as  if 
hia  life  had  been  spent  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
set  him  down  inwardly  for  a  Russian  nobleman, 
till  by  some  chance  remark  he  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  my  ideas,  and  he  afterwarda  firanklr 
owned  that  lie  was  a  Dutch  engineer,  and  namea 
Vfin  Mamm. 

I  preaenlly  gathered  from  M.  Van  Marum's 
discourse  that  he  was  in  the  employ,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  iniperial  government,  and 
was  preparing  estimates  for  an  extensive  system 
of  drainage  and  embankment  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  crown  estates.  I  was  equally 
eommnnieative :  not  that  I  thought  it  prudent 
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to  dilate,  in  conrenation  with  a  stranxer,  upon 
the  considerable  sam  of  which  I  was  t&e  bearer ; 
bat  I  mentioned  that  business  of  auoBuai  im- 
portance had  prompted  my  jonrn^,  and  men- 
tinied  the  name  of  tiie  nrm  to  which  I  was 
accredited. 

"  Ton  don't  say  so,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed 
the  Dutchman}  "Droce  and  Co.,  of  Nevskoi 
Frospekt,  and  the  Admiralty  Quay !  In  that 
case,  permit  me  to  congratalate  you  in  advance, 
Dpon  the  brilliant  reception  that  avaits  you. 
Ttie  hospitality  of  that  S^cat  house  is  splendid — 
sumptnona.  Here  is  Wibu.  What  on  earth 
is  the  matter  ?" 

M.  Van  Mamm  mi^t  well  ask  ■  The  train 
had  just  stopped  with  a  jarring  jolt,  the  brakes 
were  gtring  out  a  grating  noise,  the  steam-pipe 
bad  begun  to  utter  its  angry  roar  of  impatimce, 
and  thump !  thump !  went  the  buffers  of  the 
earriagea  together,  as  we  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
On  our  ri^t  apprared  the  town  of  WUna,  with 
its  grey  roofs,  and  the  domes  of  the  numerous 
dinidies  sheathed  in  polished  metal,  bronzed 
and  gilt,  or  blazing  with  green  and  vermilion, 
under  the  watery  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  But 
we  had  stopped  lust  outside  the  station,  whence 
oame  hollow  ana  prolonged  noises ;  the  guards 
ran  np  and  down  as  fast  as  their  lenathv  se»e 
coats  permitted,  and  the  little  bell  of  tne  tele- 
graph gave  out  its  shrill  tinkle  incessantly. 

"Some  accident F"  I  said,  jumping  up  to 
kic^  out  of  the  window.  I  took  a  hmg  kx^, 
but  coold  not  exactly  make  oot  the  cause  of  our 
detention.  Something  was  in  the  way,  something 
that  blocked  up  the  rails,  bat  why  it  was  not 
shunted  off  to  make  room  for  our  progress,  I 
could  not  ooDjecture. 

"It  looks  like  a  line  of  bullock-cars,"  said  I, 
resuming  my  seat. 

My  companion  thrust  his  head  out.  of  the 
window,  saying.  "Not  so,  my  dear  Uonsieur 
BMnbridge,  Those  are  the  carriages  that  sol- 
diers travel  in.  The  government  mnst  be  for- 
wardingtroops  in  haste  uoDgthe  railroad.  Some- 
thing must  have  happeimd  in  the  south." 

Ajod  50  it  proved.  A  strong  force  of  troops 
was  being  sent  to  the  soiUih  and  west,  to  repress 
some  threatened  outbreak  among  the  rolish 
peasants  or  Busman  serfs,  and  tw  authorities 
had  pressed  all  the  staff  and  rolliiw  stock  of  the 
line  mto  tbdr  service.  The  rails  from  Wilna  to 
8t.  Petersburg  were  dotted  with  waggon-trains 
loaded  with  men,  horses,  stores,  ana  artillery. 
For  forty-ei^t  hoars  tbere  was  no  hope  that 
the  regular  passenger  traffic  could  go  on,  and 
it  was  compulsory  that  we  should  stop  at  Wilna, 
where  the  guard  assured  us  we  should  find  accom- 
modation worthy  of  even  such  distinguished  per- 
scmages  as  ourselves.   There  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Bainbridge,"  said  my  new 
friend ;  "  X  know  Wilna  well  There  is  but  one 
inn  abon  the  rank  ctf  tavern,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  haala  it  will  be  filled  up  by  these  Hebrew 
bndun,  whom  yoa  now  hear  jabberii^  out  la- 
mentationa  in  our  loar.  Quick  f  l^s  wsj.  Those 
■n  year  trunks  ?  I'll  see  to  them  fur  you. 
doakpioiM,  nonacBse!  fardonme;  joashoald 


never  trust  effects  out  of  your  own  custody  in 
Russia.  Here  is  the  drosky  of  tiie  hotel,  which 
the  proprietor  fondly  calls  bis 'nnnibas.*  Jump 
in! 

I  congratulated  myself,  as  we  jolted  along,  on 
the  good  fortune  which  had  procured  me  so 
potent  an  ally  as  my  Butch  fnend,  for  I  began 
to  feel  my  own  Itelplessness  pretty  strongly.  As 
I  looked  up  at  the  dim  lanterns  that  lighted 
the  fronts  of  the  sliops— shops  adorned  with 
huge  gaudy  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions over  whose  doors  were  in  the  Cyrillic  cha- 
racter— anintelligible  to  me — I  began  to  experi- 
ence the  sensation  of  being  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation.  The  groups  lounging  about  the 
brandy-shops  were  talking  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, whieh  has  a  soft  sweet  sound,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  one  rather  melsneholy  and  mono- 
tonous. But  the  current  of  my  ideas  soon, 
changed  when  we  rattled  into  the  court-yard  of 
a  slovenly  liotel,  that  appeared  principally  to 
consist  of  stables.  Van  Manun  thundered  out 
a  demand  for  the  "  gospodin,"  and  so  peremptory 
was  hia  voice,  and  so  perfect  his  fluency  in  the 
difficult  Muscovite  la^uage,  tliat  we  soon  had 
the  landlord,  a  greasy  Russian  Jew,  cap  in  band, 
before  us.   A  long  mscussion  ensued. 

"  It  is  vexatious,"  said  Van  Marum.  "The 
inn  is  very  full;  some  stupid  fair  lias  attracted 
brokers  ajid  buyers  from  a  distance;  and  there 
remuns  'ohlt  oks  sooil*   Come  and  see  it." 

Accordingly,  preceded  \i3  the  gospodin,  up- 
stairs we  went,  and  the  Undlord,  poduoing  a 
key,  unlocked  and  opened  the  door  of  a  Ivge 
bedroom,  decently  furnished.  The  bed  was  sup- 
plied with  sheets,  which,  altboufh  coars^  were 
almost  white,  and  the  curtains,  floor,  and  heavy 
eider  quilt,  though  viUanonsIy  dirty  when  judged 
by  a  Prussian  stuidard,  were  clean  for  Russia. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  sleep  here  P"  asked  the 
Dutchman,  good  natoredly. 

"  Bat  you,  monsieur  F"  returned  I ;  "  I  ought 
not  to  monopolise  tiX  the  accommodation  the 
house  affords,  and,  in  &ct,  your  claim  is  fat 
better  than  mine." 

Van  Marum  laugbii^ly  answered  that  he 
should  do  very  well.  He  wa^  he  aaid,  used 
to  take  the  rough  and  smooth  of  life  as  he  found 
them,  and  lie  could  sleep  the  salle,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  as  he  had  done  before. 

This,  however,  I  opposed,  for  I  felt  shocked 
at  the  barefaced  selfishness  of  taking  np  my 
quartets  in  the  only  habitable  chamber,  merely 
because  the  politeness  of  my  fellow-traveller 
offered  it  to  me.  I  flatly  refused  to  take  pos- 
session unless  my  new  acquaintance  could  be 
lodged  as  well  as  myself. 

A  compromise  was  at  last  sn^ested.  There 
was  but  one  bed,  but  there  was  a  sofa  in  Number 
Eight.  On  this  sofa  a  sort  of  impromptu  bed 
was  hastily  rifled  up  for  my  oompanion's  use, 
the  la«[age  was  brought  upetaiiSi  and  wti  went 
gaily  down  to  sapper. 

I  still  found  my  Dutch  friend,  whom  I  was 
indined  to  like  better  and  better  the  more  I  saw 
of  him,  an  invaluable  Ibntor.  He  anravelled 
the  mystmies  of  a  Russian  bill  of  five^  ooqured 
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cood  wine  from  tlie  cdUr  rad  eatiUa  dlabn 
from  the  kitchen,  and  alh^her  tiie  zepast 
passed  pleasantlj  off. 

I  haa  not  n^ected  to  take  proper  precan- 
tiona  for  the  aafet j  of  the  large  amomd  otmaoBj 
of  which  I  was  costodian.  Witen  we  west 
down  to  sapper  I  hrou^t  tiie  heavy  little  valise 
with  tnc,  ana  i  used  it  Tor  a  footstool  When  I 
retired  to  rest,  I  did  not  fail  to  place  the  trea- 
sure under  mj  head,  beneath  the  feather-bed 
and  bolster,  so  that  it  conid  not  he  removed 
without  mj  knowledge  durine  the  oigbt.  Ja 
aeHag  thus  1  did  nm  positiTel7  anticipate  that 
mch  rigilanoe  would  be  needfoL  Tan  Hamm's 
fruk  manner  would  have  diaaimed  suspicioii, 
liadlbeenof  adutauifnlBataie;  bntltboa^t 
it  my  dntj  to  keep  strict  watch  uid  ward. 

We  slept  wdl :  I  in  tiie  bed  of  state,  with  its 
ding;  phunean  erinuHHi  nlk,  its  coarse  sheets, 
and  saceessive  layers  of  feather'^tofBng :  Van 
Maram  on  the  sofa,  amone  petisses  and  ruga. 
Hy  own  repose  most  hare  oeen  nnnsoally  pro- 
found, thaiucs,  periiaps,  to  the  drowsy  properties 
<^  ft  sort  of  sleeping  draught  whitm  my  Dutch 
friend  had  akilfolly  compounded  with  hot  wine 
and  spices,  and  wldeh  we  had  imbibed  after 
supper — ^Van  Manun  harii^  pressed,  with  his 
naiml  generosity,  the  Utrn's  saiaie  <hi  me.  When 
I  awoke  it  was  broad  day,  the  outer  dow  was  un- 
locked, and  I  was  alone.  Notfttraoettf  nyUte 
acquaintaiiee  lemaiiied.  His  portoanteni  wis 
gone,  his  doaka  mmgom,  and  nothing  hot  a 
couple  of  ]hUows  ana  tlie  nark  of  his  reenm- 
bent  form  on  the  dusty  sofa  were  visible  to 
prove  that  he  had  ever  shared  my  apartment. 

Quite  alarmec^  I  sprao^  out  of  bed,  and, 
lifting  the  bolster,  saw  ttw  dark  moroeco  lea- 
ther and  brass  mountings  of  mj  pc^manteau 
precisely  as  I  had  left  them.  Not  tmstiug  to 
appearances,  I  drew  oat  the  precicras  vtwse, 
mi  found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  the  casket  was 
intact  The  ezedlent  Bnmah  lock  had  not 
been  forced,  the  hinges  were  in  thor  proper 
places  all  was  well.  I  then  bethought  me  of 
my  other  effects.  Uy  nTilt^*^  trunk  was 
dosed;  I  optaeA  itj  and  saw  the  shirts  and 
otwts  m  n^idar  layers,  just  as'  I  had  padted 
Aem.  My  etotlKs,  neatly  fidded,  woe  on  the 
duur  where  I  had  placed  them;  my  watch 
tiffed  on  the  taUe ;  and  in  the  pocket  of  the 
ooat,  iriiieh  I  had  hmtg  from  a  nail*  I  found 
my  purse  undisturbed,  mr  pocket-book,  my 
passport  in  its  yellow  leather  case,  and  other 
uttle  matters.  Not  the  value  of  a  pin's  head 
had  been  abstracted,  and  I,  who  had  been  dis- 
posed to  r^ard  mysdf  as  a  dupe,  and  my  fellow- 
voyager  as  a  rogue,  now  took  shame  to  my^f 
for  my  unjust  and  gratuitous  saB|iiei(na.  BtUl, 
where  nm  Van  Marom? 

There  was  no  bdL  but  I  hastily  dressed, 
opened  the  door,  and  bawled  in  French  and 
German  for  the  waiter.  Hit  fourth  sasHnons 
brou^t  a  tow-headed  giri  with  an  empty  pail  in 
her  band,  and  thou^  she  could  speak  nothing 
but  Russian,  alie  presently  oom{Hwended  me  so 
far  as  to  semi  the  waiter — a  Jew,  like  tiie  bau^ 
lord,  and  able  to  ooBverse  in  broken  Gennitt.  -  | 


*I  have  a  note  for  you,  meiB  Herr,  and  what 
would  yon  like  for  breakfast  P"  sud  the  man, 
anwrappiog  the  dirty  napkin  whidi  be  carried 
as  a  badge  of  office,  and  tiand'wg  me  a  letter.  It 
was  from  Yan  Marum,  written  in  French,  and 
very  short.  My  late  compani6n  informed  me 
that  a  tel^am  from  head-quarters  had  <»lled 
him  off  to  Warsaw  on  professional  duty,  that  he 
regretted  the  abnipt  termination  of  our  ao- 
quaintaoce,  wished  me  bon  vc^age,  and  had 
pud  the  landlrard^fM  his  share  of  room  and 
supper.  The  letter  was  signtd  "  Cwneliaa  Van 
Maram,"  and  bv  its  blots  and  hasty  writing 
showed  proois  of  hairy. 

The  candlord,  who  entmd  the  oolfee-room 
while  I  was  seated  at  my  breakfast,  told  me  in 
his  execrable  German  that  the  "  foreign  lord**  had 
gone  off  in  a  hired  tel^  two  houn  befcve,  on 
theWaisawFoad,asfostas  four  good  nags  could 
wheel  him  timg,  and  that  he  had  ehawed  him  to 
say  "  a  tbooaand  gracious  things"  to  the  £nglidi 
excellency  on  the  part  of  H.  Van  Uanim. 

I  passed  but  a  doll  day  at  Wilna.  To  he  sore, 
the  churehes  were  curious,  with  their  ainmiy 
pictures  and  the  gaudy  robes  of  i^e  fai^i-cappecl 
and  long-haired  priea^  but  I  soon  found  tnat 
delicate  olfactory  organs  did  not  agree  witii 
dose  neighbourhood  to  such  a  swam  of  xm- 
savouiy  leUow-oreotures  as  were  gathered  in 
these  edilew.  Tha  town  wai  fiaU  of  a  wild 
QBshont  emwd  of  bnyera  and  scUera,  aonie  in 
caftans,  some  in  sberoskiB^  hot  all  aDkempt> 
noisy,  and  man  than  half  tipsjr. 

My  chief  oceiqtation  was  the  paying  of  con- 
stant visits  to  the  railway  station,  in  iK^tes  that 
there  might  be  an  end  to  the  intenruption  of  tha 
ordinary  traffic.  But  in  vain.  Tni^,  troc^ 
troops,  kept  Sowing  on  in  an  ^iparfigrtly  inex- 
haustible stream  towards  the  west  and  south. 

UnwiBiw;  to  wpemd  my  whole  time  in  com- 
pany with  &»  treasure  I  carried,  I  hit  upon  tha 
expedient  of  facing  the  valise  m  a  cupboard, 
which  I  hxAed,  as  well  as  the  door  of  my  room, 
and,  slicing  the  keys  into  an  inner  pod:e^ 
felt  secure  as  to  the  aafoty  of  Hm  advaoe  so 
anxiously  expected  by  Druce  and  partaen.  I 
dined  tmj,  hat  by  no  neana  weU,  since  I 
hod  now  no  fincna  to  interpfrt  for  nbe,  and 
ihalf  the  Russian  plaU  on  whose  long4aUed 
names  in  the  bill  of  fare  I  laid  my  fi^f^r  at 
I  randimi  provud  unfit  for  oirilised  eonsomption. 
HAving  flushed  my  bottle  of  hool^  whiA  oa^t 
to  have  been  snpmative^  good  at  the  price  of 
seven  rouble^  1  strolled  Ua  the  fourth  time  to 
the  station,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  from  the  good-tmopered  ohl  Dane  who 
prended  over  the  tekgiaph  inatruments,  that 
there  waa  a  hill  in  the  Diutle  of  martial  pcepa< 
ration  and  that  h^  half-past  four  ijl  of  the 
following  day  I  might  rel^ia  upon  the  means 
of  pursuing  my  jounuiy. 

I  WBBt^acL  to  hetel  in  good  quits. 
Scatcdy  hod  I  cnsaed  tiie  tinshold  before  the 
Hebrew  watter,  with  his  many-stained  oapkin 
roUed  ramd  one  of  his  dingy  thnmbs,  bolted  out 
of  sonw  secret  lair  iriiere  be  had  been  waahing 
g^aaaas  and  settling  pbtei  npon  a  tadu 
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"  Ach,  himmel !  aoh.  Fader  Abraham !  here 
he  is  again  1"  cried  he. 

"He  has  oome  back!"  bsrled  the  landlord, 
vith  npHTted  hands  and  ejtn,  cmoffog  from  his 
bar  parlour. 

"Blein  Herr,  the  police  are  abore  stairs," 
whispered  the  waiter  m  awe^trock  tones. 

Before  I  conld  ask  an  ei^lanaticm,  two 
brawnr  green-coated  sendarnes  came  dattmng 
dcrwn  the  dirty  iroodeii  staircase,  and,  before  I 
oonld  recoTCT  from  my  surprise,  I  found  myself 
collwed,  hnstied*  poshed  np-stairs,  and  thrust 
into  my  own  aputment,  vhich  I  foond  fall  of 
p^cemen  and  other  frmetionaries,  in  and  oat  of 
vmfonn.  At  a  table  sat  a  lean  man  in  black, 
pen  in  hand,  'writing  avay  as  if  for  his  Hfe,  and 
with  sereral  sheets  of  oiBcial  foolscap  before 
him,  as  veQ  as  a  portly  pnrple-faoed  individual 
in  nnifonn,  and  Titii  several  medals  and  crosses 
glittering  on  his  breast.  Hj  trnnks  had  been 
bnrst  open,  my  cbthes  lay  stnnred  abont,  and 
tbe  outboard  doer,  as  well  as  the  precious 
MfftDSBteaa,  had  been  nnaempulonsly  forced. 
Some  of  ihoM  pvesent  'were  fambling  among  my 
a^sia,  or  ex[donng  the  pocft^ta  of  dress-waist- 
coats;  one  felbir  of  intelligent  aspect  had 
made  free  witii  my  wrfting-case,  and  was  coolly 
poring  orer  mj  letters  with  the  aid  of  a  die- 
tiouary;  another  was  coonting  out  the  gold 
and  notes  in  my  valise,  with  all  the  dextaooa 
oompoaore  of  the  teller  of  a  bank. 

Amazement  and  indignation  stopped  my 
month.  Uy  blood  was  boiling,  but  I  coold  not 
&td  words  to  express  myself,  bat  merely  gasped 
fOTtb  my  anger  and  aarprise,  as  I  stood  under 
tbe  eyes  of  this  intnuire  assembhge,  &st  ^- 
nioned  between  the  two  gendarmes. 

"  Is  that  the  'sospect*  himself  P"  asked  the 
portly  personage  in  nmfonn,  speakii^  in  French, 
which  langoage  is  eompnlsorily  &nitiar  to  all 
members  S  t&  Russian  tdiini^  or  ofBcial  caste. 
One  of  the  men  in  lidaek  spoke  in  Russian  to  one 
of  the  gendarmes,  and  then  bowii^  deeply,  said : 

"  Batasofaa,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
the  'compromised'  was  captured  below,  in  an 
andacioas  effort  to  return,  probably  with  the 
desperate  hope  of  eaxTring  off  tbe  treaauie." 

Sot  a*  moment  I  nuwied  myself  dreaming. 
Then  uger  premiled,  and  I  shook  off  the 
grasp  of  the  gendarmes,  loudly  demanding  of 
i^t  I  was  accosed,  and  by  what  r^t  they 
had  committed  so  unwarrantable  a  bopass  on 
myp«aoiiaKlpn)Mrl<yP  Bat  I  took  nothina 
bj  m  notion.  Tbne  pair  of  atmng  hanu 
frnijpttd  me  with  a  fnee  beyond  resistance,  and 
the  mteirprater  hastOy  assured  me  that  I  should 
be  put  in  imui  forthwith,  if  I  fiuled  again  in  the 
temect  due  to  the  gorrmor. 

^  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  aQ  the  goremors 
in  Rosda,"  answered  I,  recklessly,  "and  you 
will  live  to  repent  this  outrage,  fcifi^and  does 
not  allow  her  subjects  to  be  oppressed  without 
Tfi'^^E  nmaratioii,  a»  too,  will  learn."  I  saw 
a  sneer  on  the  faces  of  all  those  who  understood 
French.  Tbe  goremor,  thongh  a  fierce  and  con- 
seqaential  looking  pawn,  laagfaed  outright. 

'"Qiat  trick  wiU  not  serve  your  purpose, 


monsieur !"  said  he,  scomfally  :  then,  taming 
to  the  man  who  had  been  counting  the  money, 
he  asked  him  what  was  the  amount  P 

"  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  and 
fifteen  roubles,  nine  copecks,  at  the  current  rata 
of  exdiange  of  six  roubles  ttdrty-one  eopeoks  pec 
pound  stwning,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Write  that  down  in  the  procte-nrbal  f*  suet 
the  governor ;  and  the  pen  oi  ^  cleric  flew  ov&r 
the  paper. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  most  be  the  victim 
of  some  mistake^  some  nnhicky  coincidence.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  stated,  as  calmly  and  coherently  as  I 
could,  my  name,  position  in  life,  tbe  errand  that 
took  me  to  Russia,  and  my  being  accredited  to  the 
widely-known  firm  of  Druce,  Gray,  and  Drace. 

They  heard  me  to  tbe  eiu],  with  a  civil  sneer 
of  incredulity  on  their  faces,  and  then  requested 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  statements. 

"Proof!"  said  I,  "whatproofa  canlofferifyou 
persist  in  disbelieving  a  plain  series  of  common- 

flace  facts.  Ton  have  m^  letters  before  you,  and 
see  that  one  of  your  spies  is  mastering  the  con- 
tents. Fray  do  you  not  find  ample  con&mation 
there,  of  my  assuranoetiiati  amamemberof  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  have  no  more  oonccm  with 
your  cooniry  than  with  China  or  Ashantee  P" 

The  interpreter  spoke  inRoasian  to  tbe  gover< 
nor,  who  shook  his  head,  and  bluntly  told  me  that 
tbe  letters  were  "ingenioosly  composed,  and  gave 
a  good  colonrto  my  assumed  charaeter,  but  that 
I  was  found  out.  I  might  drop  the  mask.  "Ibo 
time  for  feigning  was  over,  but  Imigfat  merit  tbe 
impeiiai  clemency  by  free  and  full  confession." 

I  afanost  choked  at  this.  However,  I  remem- 
bered mypassport,  which  I  had  about  my  per- 
son, and  r  at  onee  offered  it  to  the  goremor  for 
inspection.  This  valuable  document  was  ne^y 
bonnd  in  a  ydhnr  leather  case,  with  elaspsj 
and  the  case  was  duly  stanmed  m  gold  letters 
with  my  name  and  addniss,  Tbomas  Chatterton 
Bainbrtdg^  Hare-court,  Temple,  and  with  the 
Chatterton  crest,  a  goldfinch  proper.  As  for 
the  pass  its^,  I  Mt  sure  that  it  would  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  prejudieed  mind.  Bat 
what  was  my  horror  when  the  governor,  after 
slowly  perusiiw  the  name  on  the  bmding,  opened 
the  case,  unfolded  the  rustling  official  paper 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  En^and,  and  read 
out  a  request  to  all  friendly  powers  to  give  aid 
and  protection  to  "  Mr.  (or  Count)  Demetrius 
Zli^icBka,  a  naturalised  ^ti^  subject,  about 
to  proceed  to  Vnukfort-soivMeia,'*  So. 

A  load  eacdUmatiQii  bant  fimm  all  ibe  by- 
standen,  and  was  echoed  brthe  liatemng  ser- 
vant idcHK  tbe  passt^  of  the  hotel  Li  averr 
eye  I  could  read  wonder  and  satisfaction,  minglett 
with  admiration  of  my  impudence. 

"Zlisynczka !"  I  l^ard  them  mutter,  and  the 
gripe  of  tbe  gendarmes  tightened  as  they  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  prisoner.  My 
passionate  declarations  were  laughed  at.  I  was 
bluffly  declared  to  be  a  Pole,  and  no  born  Briton ; 
my  errand  to  Russia  would  warrant  my  lifelong 
banishment  to  Siberia,  even  if  past  misdeecu 
did  not  procure  my  condemnation.  And  I  was 
ordered  off  to  jail  to  await  my  trial,  with  the 
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assnnuce  that  only  by  giriog  up  mj  accomplices 
could  I  obtain  mercy. 

"  But  the  money,  the  money  f"  I  cried,  stnig- 
glinp  as  I  was  dra^red  away. 

"  The  money  witn  which  the  EeTolutiouary 
Committee  have  si^)plied  yon  to  sow  sedition  in 
the  Czar's  dominions,  is  confiscated  to  the  Czar's 
nse,"  swd  the  governor,  testily ;  and  I  was  hur- 
ried away. 

They  thnut  me  into  the  common  jail,  eiving 
me,  however,  a  cell  to  myself.  This  cell  was 
about  the  size  of  the  Bleeping  cabins  on  board  a 
8team.packet;  it  was  dimly  lighted;  and  its 
iron-studded  door  and  stoutly-barred  window 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  baffled  Jack  Shep- 
pard.  Iwas8earched,andmymon^,podcet-boox, 
and  watch,  my  rings,  my  pendl  and  penknife 
were  solemnly  taken  away.  I  asked  for  writing 
materials,  but  my  cf^itora  shook  their  heads. 

When  they  were  fpone,  I  sat  down  upon  the 
mean  pallet  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were  screwed 
to  the  floor,  buried  my  head  in  my  bands,  and 
fairly  sobbed.  Pride  and  the  sense  of  innocence 
haduitberto  sustained  me,  but  now  my  strength 
gave  w^,  and  I  felt  a  dreadful  sense  of  depres- 
sion and  isolation  in  that  strange  half-barbarous 
land,  and  wept  as  bitterly  as  a  lonely  child  lost 
in  the  darkness.   TTas  it  not  all  a  dream  F 

Time  seemed  in  no  hurry.  Three  times  a  day 
my  jailer^  an  invalided  soldier,  drilled  to  the 
bloodless  regularity  of  an  automaton,  visited 
me.  He  brought  me  bad  coffee  and  dark  bread, 
indifferent  cal)bage«)up  and  sour  quass,  and 
then  good  tea  and  dark  bioid,  at  early  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  sunset.  He  swept  my  cell,  re- 
filled my  pitcher,  arranged  my  wretched  bed, 
and  mamied  off  in  anpravatii^  ulence.  Indeed, 
be  spoke  no  tongue  but  Russian;  tAatht  could 
not  nelp ;  but  he  never  deigned  to  reply  by  sign 
or  smile  to  all  my  beseeching  looks  and  expres- 
sive pantomime,  and  I  could  hardly  help  giving 
way,  sometimes,  to  an  insane  impulse  to  ny  at  bis 
throat.  There  came,  also,  at  irregular  intervals, 
a  superior  official  in  uniform,  who  narrowly 
examined  the  cell,  and  tested  every  bar  and  bolt 
with  a  small  hammer,  and  rapped  on  the  w^ls 
and  floor  to  detect  any  excavatUm  on  which  I 
might  have  been  bu^.  But  I  had  none  of  ^ 
talents  of  Baron  Treock  or  Latude,  uid  made 
no  effort  at  breaking  bounds,  so  he  might  have 
spared  his  pains.  He,  too,  refused  to  converse, 
when  my  gestures  grew  exceedingly  animated, 
he  made  shift  to  tell  me  in  French  that  "if  con- 
tumacious, I  should  be  chained." 

In  vain  I  demanded  a  trial,  a  public  hearing. 
The  governor,  with  two  inferior  judges  in  bla^ 
caps,  a  greffier  and  an  interpreter,  did  twice 
visit  my  cell ;  but,  as  I  could  only  tell  the  truth, 
while  they  were  seeking  political  revelations, 
thev  merely  set  me  down  for  the  most  obstinate 
ana  brazen  of  culprits,  and  I  was  warn^  tliat 
my  recnaaney  would  bring  down  on  my  head 
i&  full  weight  of  the  emperor's  displeaaure. 

I  kept  a  reckoniiu;  of  tbo  days.  More  than 
a  week  had  el^sedT  since  my  arrest— it  might 


hare  been  a  year  by  the  tedium  of  it— but  it 
was  now  the  twenty-Bftb,  and  if  Druce,  Gray, 
and  Druce  were  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments on  the  twenty-eighth,  speedy  bankruptcy 
must  follow,  and  the  £air  mdit  and  great  busi- 
ness of  the  merchant  princes  would  omlapse  like 
a  soap-bubble.  Iwent  nearlymadas  I  paced  the. 
monotonous  round  of  my  cell,  watching  the  dawn- 
ing day,  and  thinking  of  the  mischief  about  to 
ensue.  But  the  autnoriiies  were  deaf  to  my  re- 
monstrances, and  I  could  not  even  elicit  from 
them  when  or  where,  if  ever,  I  was  to  be  tried  for 
my  imaginary  offences.  I  was  hopelessly  a  pri- 
soner. rmigntdieinjail,Imightgomad,or,  who 
knows,  I  might  actually  be  sent  to  Siberia,  and 

Sirhaps  grow  grey  in  the  Ural  minea«  I— Thomas 
hattWton  Bambridge— in  exfaatim  of  the  sins 
(tf  a  man  whose  very  name  I  could  not  pnmomiee. 

T  bad  been  listening  to  the  rattle  of  every 
key,  to  the  sound  of  every  step.  Mercy !  Was 
I  awake  P  Wat  it  the  voice  of  the  official 
interpreter  whom  I  heard,  amidst  a  great  bustle, 
apologising  to  somebody  in  bad  French  for  the 
ficheuse  circonstanceof  the  English  gentleman's 
ten  days'  detention  £.  Magistrate,  greffier,  turn- 
key, guard,  soon  entered  my  cell ;  and  who  was 
that  tall,  frank-looking  young  Englishman,  wlio 
came  forward  to  shake  my  hand  as  if  he  would 
have  wrung  it  off  P 

"Mr.  Bainbridge,  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself — George  Druce,  nephew  of  Druce  and 
partners.  My  dear  sir,  how  sony  we  all  are 
that  you  should  have  suffered  so  much  on  your 
kind  errand  to  serve  us !  How  lucky  we  learned 
your  whereabout !  I  was  sent  off  at  once,  after 
the  governor,  my  uncle,  had  made  it  all  right 
with  the  HuMian  authorities.  Shamefully  you 
were  treated,  to  be  sure,  but  that  CBllovhaa'the 
cunning  of  Old  Nick  himself." 
■  "What feUowP"  I  asked. 

"  That  Pole,  that  Zlisynezka,  the  Mazzini  of 
the  North.  He  wrote  a  lett^  to  our  house 
which  confessed,  in  a  jocular  manner,  the  trick 
he  had  played  you.  He  stole  your  passport  in 
the  night,  at  thie  inn,  substituti^  his  own ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Bainbridge,  he  easily  maaiged  to_  dude 
suspicion,  and  plunge  deep  into  the  interior,  on 
one  of  his  dangerous  missions.  The  disguise 
has  now  served  his  turn,  for  the  man  has  as 
many  chaiacteis  as  Proteus,  but  he  never  meant 
your  imprisonment  to  be  perpetual." 

"  How  ?"  cried  I,  as  a  light  broke  in  upon  me. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  mv  companion  at  the  hotd. 
Van  Marum,  the  Dutcn  engineer,  was  ZUs- — 
what  do  you  call  himP" 

"  The  same,"  answered  Druce,  smiling. 
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I  THB  SEVENTH  SCCNB. 

I  Si.  Gbux-in-the-Uabsh. 

'  CHAPTER  I. 

I  "This  is  vlierc  you  are  to  aleep.  Pat  yoitr- 
j    self  tidy ;  and  tlien  come  down  again  to  my  room. 

The  admiml  has  returned,  and  you  vill  hare  to 
I   be^  fay  waiting  on  him  at  diwer  to-day." 
I      "With  tliose  voids,  Mrs.  Drake  the  house- 
j   keeper  closed  the  door ;  and  the  new  parlour 

maid  was  left  alone  in  her  bed-chamber  at  St. 

Cnii. 

That  day  was  the  eventful  twenty-fifth  of 
Tebraary.  In  barely  four  months  from  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Lecount  had  placed  her  master's 
prir&te  Instructions  in  his  Executor's  hands,  the 
one  combination  of  clreumstauces  against  which 
I    it  had  been  her  first  and  foremost  object  to  pro- 
I    vide,  was  exactly  the  combination  which  had 
j    now  taken  place.   Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  widow, 
!    and  Admiral  Bartram's  Secret  Trust,  were  to- 
1  j  gether  in  the  same  bouse. 
!l      Thus  lar,  events  had  declared  themselves, 
j    without  an  exception,  in  Magdalen's  &Tour. 
I    Thus  lar,  the  path  which  had  led  her  to  St.  Crux, 
had  been  a  path  witliout  an  obstacle.  Louisa— 
whose  name  she  had  now  taken— -had  sailed  three 
days  since  fbr  Australia  with  her  husband  and 
her  child :  she  was  the  only  living  creature  whom 
Magdalen  had  trusted  witii  her  secret,  and  she 
was  by  this  time  out  of  a^ht  of  the  English 
land.  The  ^  had  beaa  Guefal,  reliaUe,  and 
&ithfally  deroted  to  her  mistress's  interests  to 
I  the  last.   She  had  passed  the  ordeal  <tf  her  iit- 
\\  terviewwiUi  the  housekeeper,  and  had  fo^tten 
,|  none  of  the  instructions  by  which  she  had  been 
){  prepared  to  meet  it.   She  had  herself  proposed 
I    to  torn  the  six  weeks*  delay,  caused  by  &e  death 
I    in  the  admiral's  family,  to  good  account,  by  con- 
tinuing the  all-important  practice  of  those  do- 
mestic  lessons,  on  the  perfect  acquirement  of 
1'  which  her  mistress's  daring  stratagem  depended 
forits  snccKks.  Thanks  to  the  time  thus  gained, 
-    when  Louisa's  marriage  was  over  aud  the  day 
.    of  parting  had  come,  Magdalen  had  learnt  and 
'   mustered,  in  the  nicest  detail,  everything  that 
her  former  servant  could  teach  her.  On  the  day 
when  she  passed  the  doors  of  St  Ou,  she  ea- 
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tered  on  her  desperate  venture,  strong  in  the 
ready  presence  of  mind  under  emergencies  which 
her  kter  life  had  taught  her — stronger  stiU,  in 
the  trained  capacity  that  she  possessed  for  the 
assumption  of  a  character  not  her  own— strongest 
of  all,  in  her  two  months'  daily  familiarity  with 
the  practical  duties  of  the  position  which  she 
had  undertaken  to  fiU. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Drake's  departure  had  left 

her  alone,  she  unpacked  her  box,  and  dressed 
herself  for  the  evening. 

She  put  on  alavender-colonred  stuff  gown— half 
mourning  for  Mrs.  Girdlcatone ;  ordered  for  all 
the  servants,  under  the  admiral's  instruetious — 
a  white  muslin  apron,  and  a  neat  white  cap  and 
collar,  with  ribbons  to  match  the  gown.  In  this 
servant's  costume — in  the  plain  gown  fastening 
high  round  her  neck,  in  the  neat  little  white  cap 
at  the  back  of  her  bead— in  this  simple  dress,  to 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  not  linendrapers,  at  once 
the  most  modest  and  the  most  alluring  that  a 
woman  can  wear,  the  sad  changes  which  mental 
suffering  had  wrought  in  her  beauty  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view.  In  the  evening  costume  of 
a  lady;  with  her  bosom  uncovered,  with  her 
figure  armed,  rather  than  dressed,  in  unpliable 
sUk— the  admiral  might  have  passed  her  by 
without  notice  in  his  own  drawing-room.  In  the 
evening  costnme  of  a  servant,  no  admirer  of 
beauty  could  have  looked  at  her  once,  and  not 
have  turned  again  to  look  at  her  for  the  second 
time. 

Descending  the  staurs,  on  her  way  to  the  houae- 
keepn's  room,  she  passed  by  the  entrances  to 
two  long  stone  corridors,  with  tows  of  doors 
opening  on  Ihem ;  one  corridor  ntnated  on  the 
second,  and  one  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house. 
"  li^y  rooms !"  she  thous^i^  as  she  looked  at 
the  doors.  "  Weary  work,  searehbg  here  for 
what  I  have  oome  to  find  <" 

On  reaching  the  ground  floor,  she  was  met  by  a 
weather-beaten  old  man  who,  stopped  and  stared 
at  her  with  an  appearance  of  great  interest.  He 
was  the  same  old  mau  whom  Captain  Wra^  had 
seen,  in  the  back-yard  at  St  Crux,  at  work  on  the 
model  of  a  ship.  All  round  the  neighbourhood, 
he  was  known  for  and  wide  as  "the  admiral's  cox- 
swain." His  name  was  Mazey.  Sixty  years  had 
written  their  story  of  hard  work  at  sea  and  hard 
drinking  on  shore,  on  the  veteran's  grim  and 
"trrinkled  faoe.   Sixty  years  had  proved  his  fide- 
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]itf,  and  had  brought  his  battered  old  raiCBsei 
at  the  Midof  thcToyage,  intopnt  inJu*  mwter'fl 

hoBM. 

Seeing  =bO' one  else  oT  «4iobi«he  cdfalB  iaqniift, 
Magdalen  requested  the  old  man  to  show  her 
the  way  that  led  to  the  housekeqier*8  noai. 

"ril  show  you,  ID  J  dear,"  said  old  Huey, 
q>eaku]g  in  the  hiErhud'heIlMrTsi0e.|i(E!tnd{flr 
to  the  deaf.  "You're  the  newsnid-^!'  -ind 
a  fine-grown  girl,  tool  His  hononi,  the  admiral, 
lilcea  a  parlour-mud  with  a  clean  run  fore  and 
aft.  Youll  do,  my  dear— yOttH  do.*" 

"  Ton  mwt  Bot  and  wkit  S&.lCu^  fiays^ 
you,"  remarked  the  htrasekeeper,  opening  her 
door,  as  the  old  sailor  expressed  his  a^roval  of 
Magdalen  in  these  tenas.  "He  is  privQ^ed 
to  talk  as  he  pleases ;  and  he  is  vray  tirasome 
and  slovenly  in  his  habits— but  he  meuu  no 
harm." 

With  that  apology  for  the  retetao,  Mrs.  Drake 
led  Magdalen  first  to  the  paatry,  and  next  to  ihe 
liuen-room ;  installing  her,  with  all  due  formality, 
in  her  own  domettio  doBUUions.  Xhis  oeremony 
completed,  the  new  parlour-maid -was  token  up- 
staiT?,  imd  was  shown  the  ^dimig-roam,  wbioh 
opened  oat  of  ^  oonidor  on  the  first  floor. 
Here,  she  was  directed  to  ky  the  cloth,  and  to 
prepare  the  taUe  im  one  person  only^Mr. 
Geoi^  Bartram  not  havmg  Tetnined  with  his 
uncle  to  St.  Ottix.  Mrs.  Drag's  shwrp  eyes 
watehed  M^dalem  attratively,  as  she  performed 
this  introduetory  daty;  and  Mrs.  D rakers  pri. 
Tate  oonvioticais,  when  the  table  was  spread, 
forced  her  to  aekaowledge,  so  far,  that  the  new 
semmt  t^roug^  uitderatood  'her  work. 

An  boor  kter,  the  soiq>-tare6n  vas  placed  on 
tiie  taUe;  and  Magdalen  stood  aktae  bdund  the 
a^iiral'fi  empty  t^aix,  waiting  her  master's  firat 
iupeetion  of  bcr,  whin  he  entered  the  dimng- 
mom. 

A  la:^  beil  rang  m  the  lowertr^omK^qriiek, 
shambling  footsteps  pstteved  on  the  stdoe  cor- 
ridor oat^e-'tiie  dow  opened  anddeidy-aiBd  a 
tdl  lean  y^ov  old  man,  shacp  as  to  his  eyes, 
shrewd  as  to  his  lips,  fnssily  testleBs  <as  to  all 
his  movements,  entered  the  room,  with  two  huge 
Labrador  dogs  at  his  heels,  and  todc  lus  seat 
at  the  table  in  a  violent  hurry.  The  dogs  fol- 
lowed him,  and  placed  themselves,  wiUi  the 
ntmost  gravity  and  oompoeore,  one  on  each 
side  of  bis  chair.  This  was  Admiiml  Banr^ian 
—and  theae  ware  tto  oompBiiioQS  ofloBwditaiy 
meal. 

"  Ay !  ay !  ay !  here's  the  newparlour.maid  to 
be  sure !"  he  began,  looking  sharply,  Iratnot  at  all 
unkindly,  at  Magdalen.  "  Whafs  yonr  name,  my 
goodgirlP  Louisa^isitF  I  shall  call  yon  Lucy, 
if  you  don't  mind.  Take-off  the  cover,  mydear — 
I'm  a  minute  or  two  late  to-d^^.  Don't  <be  un- 
punctual  to4Dorrow  on  that  account ;  I  am  as 
regular  as  eloekmroik  gener&Uy.  How  are  you 
after  your  journey?  Did  my  spnog-cart  brunp 
you  about  much  in  faringing  yon  ham  the  sta- 
tion P  Cq;dt«l  flosp  tlus— ^  as  fixe— nminda 
me  of  the  «o«p  w  ued  to  have  in  Ae  West* 


Indies  in  the  year  Three.  Have  you  got  your 
half-^nomBUig  en  ?  Stand  then,  aiid  let  me  see. 
A\  yes,  very  noat,  end  nice,  and  tidy.  Poor 
M*.  GirtUAtohe*  Gh  dear,  dear,  dear,  poor 
Mrs.  ffirdlcstone!  Tou're  not  afntid  of  dogs 
anTon.LMyf  BhP  mat?  YoulikedogaP 
That's  iiglit !  Alwajs  be  Had  to  dumb  animals. 
These  two  dogs-dise  with  nc  every  day,  oos^t 
wfasatiun^'oompaqy.  ISie-dqg  vifli  ^  black 
nose  isBntiUi  widilie  dog  with  ^  white  wee 
is  Cassias.  Did  you  evtt  hear  who  Brutus  huI 
Oassius  wiereP  Asoieat  BomansF  Haffa  ri^t— 
^mdirri.  Mifid  yoor  book  and  needle: 
and  we'll  get  yon  »«Qod  •hualMd  one  <tf  these 
days.  Take  awii^  lfii0«Mp^  Hy4ear,  take  away 
ttiesoup." 

This  was  the  man  whose  secret  it  was  now  the 
one  interest  of  Magdalen's  life  to  surprise  1  Tim 
was  the  man  whose  name  had  nm^ted  hen 
in  Noel  Tanstone's  will ! 

The  fish  and  the  roast  meat  followed ;  and  the 
admiral's  talk  rambled  on— now  in  solilogay,  now 
addresMd  to  the  parlocrr-mtdd,  and  now  directed 
to  the  d<^— «s  ftuniUai'ly  and  as  discomiectedly 
as  ever.  Magdalen  observed,  with  some  surprise, 
that  '^e  companions  of  the  admiral^  dinner  had, 
thus  fst,  received  no  scraps  from  tfaeir  master's 
plate.  The  two  magnificent  brutes  sat  squatted 
on  their  haunches,  with  their  great  heads  over 
the  t^le,  watching  the  pn^r^ess  of  the  meal  with 
the  profoundest  attentioii,  but  apparently  ex- 
pecting no  ^are  in  it.  The  roast  meat  was  re- 
moved, the  admiral's  plate  was  changed,  and 
Magdalen  ioA.  the  silver  covera  off  tiie  two 
made-d^es  on  either  side  of  the  iaiUe.  As  she 
banded  the  firat  of  the  savoury  dishes  to  her 
madter.  -tite  dogs  auddenly  exhibtted  a  breathless 
persomd  inteifeat  in  the  itrooeedii^.  Bmtos 
gluttonoosly  watered  i^  the  moufii;  -and  the 
toDgne  el  Oasriiu,  protmdiBg  in  imutienible 
aqmetatuni,  unoked  again  between  t^enarmoiu 
jam. 

The  admiral  helped  himself  liberally  fVom  the 
dish;  sent  Magdalen  to  the  side-table  to  get  him 
some  bread ;  and,  when  be  tiioaght  her  eye  was 
off  Mm,  furtively  tumbled  the  witole  contents 
itS  his  plate  into  Bratos's  mouth.  Cassias 
whined  Ssintlyas  his  fbrtonate  comrade  swal- 
lowed the  Bavouiy  mesa  at  a  gnlp.  **Hnshl 
you  fool,"  wiiispeied  the  admiral  **Totir  turn 
next!" 

Magdalen  presoited  the  second  dish.  Once 
more,  the  old  gentleman  helped  himself  largely 
— once  more,  he  sent  her  away  to  the  side-table 
— once  more,  he  tumbled  the  entire  contents  of 
the  pkte  down  the  dog's  throat;  selecting 
Gassins,  this  time,  as  became  a  considerate 
master  and  an  impartial  man.  When  the  next 
ooarse  fc^owed— eoiisisting  of  a  plain  pudding 
and  an  unrwhalesomo  "cream"— Magdalen's  sus- 
picion of  the  Sanction  of  the  dogs  at  the  dinner- 
table  was  confirmed.  While  the  master  took  the 
simple  pudding,  thed(^  swallowed  the^borate 
eieam.  The  admiral  was  plainly  afraid  of 
offrnding  -Ub  cook  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
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offending  ias  digesticm  on  Hbe  other— and  Bmtns 
and  Cassiiis  were  (iie  two  trained  accomplices 
who  regularly  helped  him  erery  day  off  the  horns 
of  his  dilemma.  "Yerygood!  very  good!"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  with  the  most  ti&naparent 
dapUcity.  "Tdl  the  cook,  my  desr,  a  caj^tal 
cream !" 

Having  placed  the  "wine  and  dessert  on  the 
table,  Hagdalen  was  abont  to  withdraw.  Before 
she  oonld  leaTe  the  room,  her  master  called  her 
back. 

"Stop,  stoji  I"  swd  the  admiral,  "^ott  don't 
know  the  ways  of  the  hoose  yet,  Lucy.  Pot 
Another  wine>-gUss  here,  at  my  right  hand— the 
laigest  yon  can  &id,  my  dear.  Pve  got  a  third 
dofc,  who  comes  in  vt  dessert— a  drunken  old 
sea-dog  who  has  followed  my  fortunes  afloat;  and 
ashore,  for  fifty  years,  and  more.  Yes,  yes ;  that*  s 
the  sort  of  glass  we  want.  You're  a  good  girl — 
you're  a  neat,  handy  girl.  Steady,  my  Sear! 
there's  nothing  to  be  fr^htened  at !" 

A  sadden  tttump  on  the  outside  cX  the  door, 
Sallowed  by  (me  mighty  bazk  fimn  each  of  tihe 
dogs  had  K>de  Mwdalen  start,  "Gome  in!" 
shoated  Uie  admro.  The  door  opened;  the 
tails  of  Brutu-ftnd  Caudns  eheerfaUy  thomiwd 
tbe  floor;  and  i3d  Ifney  marched  stn^t  up 
to  the  right-hand  dde  of  his  master's  chair. 
The  retenm  stood  there,  with  his  legs  wide  apart 
and  his  balance  oarefuUj  actuated— as  if  the 
dining-room  liad  been  a  cabin,  and  tiie  house  a 
ship,  pitching  in  a  sea-way. 

The  adnuial  filled  the  large  gloss  with  port, 
filled  his  own  glass  with  claret,  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips. 

''God  bless  the  'Queen,  MazeyT*  said  the 
'tii'mral. 

"  God  hiess  the  Queen,  your  honour,"  said  old 
UaMBT]  swallowing  his  port,  as  the  dogs  swal- 
lowed the  made-dishes,  at  a  gulp. 

"  How's  the  wind.  Masey  ?" 

"  West  and  by  Koathe,  your  honour." 

"  Any  report  to-night,  Maztgr  f" 

"  No  report,  your  honour." 

"  Good  eTemng,  Mazey." 

"  Good  ereoing,  your  honour." 

The  aftei^^inner  corecwny  thus  completed,  old 
Mazcy  made  his  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  again.  Brutus  and  Gassius  atretdied  them- 
selves on  the  rug  to  digest  mushrooms  and  made 
gravies  in  the  lubricating  heat  of  the  fire.  "  For 
what  we  hare  received,  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thaskfiil."  said  the  admiral.  "Qo  down 
stairs,  my  good  girl,  and  get  your  supper. 
A  li^  Bietd,  Xuc7,  if  you  take  my  advioe— 
a  li^t  meat,  or  you  viU  have  the  nighbnare. 
Xariy  to  becL  my  dear,  and  euly  to  xiae,  makes 
a  pailov-inud  healthy  and  vrealthy  and  wise. 
Hmt's  the  wisdom  your  ancestors — you 
mustn't  laugh  at  it.  Good  night.**  Li  those 
words  Magdalen  was  dismissed;  aod  so  her  first 
day's  expCiiace  of  Admiral  fiartram  came  to  an 
eod. 

After  breakfast,  the  next  monung,  the  ad- 


miral's directions  to  the  new  parlour-maid,  iur 
eluded  among  them  one  particular  order  which, 
m  Magdalen's  sitoation,  it  was  espedally  her 
interest  to  reoeive.  In  the  old  gentleman's 
absence  from  home  that  day,  on  load  business 
which  took  him  to  Ossory,  she  was  directed  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with  the  ^ole  inha- 
bited quarter  of  the  house,  and  to  learn  the 
positions  of  the  various  rooms,  so  as  to  know 
where  the  bells  called  her  when  the  bells  rang. 
IVfrs.  Drake  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending the  voyage  of  domestic  discovery, 
unless  she  happened  to  be  otherwise  ei^iaged — 
in  which  case,  any  one  of  the  inferior  servants 
would  be  equ^y  competent  to  act  as  Mf^rdalen'a 
guide. 

At  noon  the  admiral  left  for  Ossory,  and  "iSag- 
dalen  presented  herself  in  Mrs.  Drake's  room,  to 
be  shown  over  the  house.  Mrs.  Brake  happened 
to  be  otherwise  engaged  j  and  referred  her  to  the 
head-housemaid.  The  head-housemaid  happened 
on  that  particular  monung  to  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  Mrs.  Drake;  and  referred  her  to 
the  onder-housemaids.  The  nnder^osemaids 
declared  that  they  were  all  behhidbaiid,  and 
had  not  a  minute  to  spare-rthey  suggested,  not 
too  civiUy,  that  old  Maz^  had  noUiuig  on  earth 
to  do.  and  that  he  knew  the  house  as  well,  or 
better  than  he  knew  his  A  B  C.  Magdalen  took 
the  hint,  with  a  secret  indignation  and  contempt 
whidi  it  cost  her  a  hard  struggle  to  conceal.  She 
had  suspected,  on  the  previous  ni^t,  and  she 
was  certain  now,  that  the  women-semmls  aH 
incomprehensibly  resented  her  presence  among 
them,  ^h  the  same  sullen  unanimity  of  distrust 
Mrs.  Drake,  as  she  had  seen  for  herself,  was 
really  engaged  that  morning  over  her  accounts. 
But  of  all  the  servants  under  her  who  had  made 
their  excuses,  not  one  had  even  affected  to  be 
more  occupied  than  usuaL  !Dieir  looks  said 
plainly,  "We  don't  like  you;  and  we  wm't 
show  you  over  the  house." 

She  found  her  way  to  old  Mazey,  not  by  the 
scanty  directions  given  her,  but  by  the  sound  of 
the  veteran's  crai^ed  and  quavering  voice,  sing- 
ing in  some  distant  seclusion,  a  verse  of  the 
immortal  sea-song — "Tom  Bowling."  Jiist 
as  she  stopped  amoi^  the  rambling  stone  pas- 
sages on  the  basement  story  of  the  hoiise,  un- 
certain which  way  to  turn  next,  she  heard  the 
tuneless  old  voice  in  the  '^^fttWlffl'J  migiiig  these 
lines : 

"  His  form  •was  ^  Afl  numliMt  besa.a.u.nty, 
Hia  hoirt  was  kl44iid  and  Mft ; 
E«ittrfDl  below  Ton  did  Ut  dMty, 
But  now  Wb  gDas  ■hMMM>.<^t— 
But  anr  he's  gM-o-sne  aloftl" 

Magdalen  followed  in  the  direction  of  the 
quavering  voice,  and  found  herself  in  a  little 
room,  looking  out  on  the  back-yard.  There  sat 
old  Mazey,  with  his  spectacles  low  on  his  nosc^ 
and  his  knotty  old  hands  blundering  over  the 
rigging  of  his  model  ^lip.  There  were  Brutus 
and  Gassius  digesting  before  the  fire  again,  and 
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snoring  as  if  thef  tfaoronghly  eitjoyed  it.  There 
was  Lord  Nelson  on  one  wsJl,  in  flaming  water- 
cdoors ;  and  there,  on  the  other,  was  a  portifut  of 
Admiral  Bartram's  last  flag-ship,  in  full  sail  on 
a  sea  of  slate,  with  a  salmon-eolouied  akj  to 
complete  the  Ulusion. 

"What,  they  won't  show'youOTer  the  house — 
won't  theyP"  said  old  Mazey.  "I  will,  then  ! 
That  head-housemaid's  a  sour  one,  my  dear— if 
ever  there  was  a  sour  one  yet.  You're  too  young 
and  good-looking  to  please  'em— that's  what  you 
are."  He  los^  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  feebly 
mended  the  fire.  "  She's  as  straight  as  a  poplar," 
said  old  Mazey,  considering  Magdalen's  figure  in 
drowsy  soliloquy.  "  I  say  ahc^a  as  straight  as  a 
poplu-;  and  faia  honour  the  admiial  says  so  too  1 
Come  along,  ny  dear,"  he  pioceededi  addresnng 
himself  to  Magdalen  again.  "I'll  teach  you  your 
Pints  of  I  he  Compass  first.  When  you  know  your 
Pints,  blow  liigh,  blow  low,  you'll  find  it  plain 
sailiog  all  over  the  house." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door— stopped,  and 
suddenly  bethiukdng  himself  of  his  miniature 
ship  went  back  to  put  his  model  away  in  an 
empty  cupboard— led  the  way  to  the  door  again 
— stopped  once  more — remembered  that  some  of 
the  rooms  were  chilly  —  and  pottered  about, 
swearing  and  grumbling,  and  lookiag  for  his 
hat.  Magdalen  sat  down  patiently  to  wait  for 
him.  She  gratefully  contrasted  his  treatment  of 
her  with  the  treatment  she  had  received  from 
the  women.  Hesist  it  as  firmly,  despise  it  as 
proudly  as  we  may,  all  studied  uukindness — no 
matter  how  contemptible  it  may  be — has  a  sting- 
ing power  in  it  which  reaches  to  the  qiiick. 
Magdalen  only  knew  how  she  had  felt  the  small 
malice  of  the  female  servants,  by  the  effect  which 
the  rough  kindness  of  the  old  sailor  produced 
on  her  afterwards.  The  dumb  welcome  of  the 
dogs,  when  the  movements  in  the  room  had 
roused  them  from  thur  sleep,  touched  her 
more  acutely  stilL  Brutus  pushed  his  mighty 
muzzle  companionably.  into  her  hand;  and 
CassjoB  laid  his  friendly  fore-paw  on  her  lap. 
Hei  heart  yearned  over  the  two  creatures  as 
patted  and  caressed  them.  It  seemed  only 
yesterday  since  she  and  the  dogs  at  Combe- 
Baven,  had  roamed  the  garden  together,  and  had 
idled  away  the  summer  mornings  luxuriously 
on  the  shady  lawn. 

Old  Mazey  found  bis  bat  at  last;  and  they 
started  on  their  expbring  expedition,  with  the 
dogs  after  them. 

Leaving  the  basement  story  of  the  house, 
which  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  servants* 
offices,  they  asoended  to  the  first  floor,  and  en- 
tered the  long  corridor,  with  which  Magdalen's 
last  night's  experience  had  already  made  her 
acquainted.  "  Put  your  back  agin  this  wall," 
said  old  Mazey,  pointing  to  the  long  wall— pierced 
at  irregular  intervals  with  windows  looking  out 
over  a  court-yard  and  fish-pond— which  formed 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  as  Magdalen 
now  stood.  "  Put  your  back  here,"  said  the 
veteran;  "and  look  straight  afore  you.  What 


do  you  see P"— "The  opposite  wall  of  the  pas- 
sage," said  Magdalen.— "Ay P  ayP  what  else?" 
— "  The  doors  leading  into  the  rooms."—"  What 
else?"— "I  see  nothing  else."  Old  Mazey 
chuckled,  winked,  and  shook  his  knotty  -fore- 
finger at  Magdalen  impressively.  "  You  see  one 
of  the  Pints  of  the  Compass,  my  dear.  When 
you've  got  your  back  agin  this  wall,  and  when 
you  look  straight  afore  you — you  look  Noathe. 
If  you  ever  get  lost  hereaway,  put  your  back 
a^n  the  wall,  look  out  straight  afore  you,  and 
say  to  yourself, '  X  look  No^he !'  You  do  that 
like  a  good  girl,  and  you  won't  lose  your  bear* 
inga." 

After  administering  this  prelimiuar;  dose  of 
instruction,  old  Maa^  opened  the  first  of  the 
doors  on  iJie  left-hand  sue  of  the  passage.  It 

led  into  the  dining-room,  with  which  Magdalen 
was  already  familiar.  The  second  room  was 
fitted  up  as  a  library ;  and  the  third,  as  a  morning- 
room.  The  fourth  and  fifth  doors— both  be- 
longing to  dismantled  and  iminhabited  rooms, 
and  both  locked— brought  them  to  the  end  of  the 
North  wing  of  the  house,  and  to  tiie  openii^  of 
a,  second  and  shorter  passage,  placed  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  first.  Here  old  Mazey,  who  had 
divided  his  time  pretty  equally,  during  the 
investigation  of  the  rooms,  in  talking  of  "  his 
honour  the  admiral,"  and  whistling  to  the  dogs 
—returned  with  all  posablc  expedition  to  the 
points  of  the  compass;  and  gravely  directed 
Magdalen  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  putting  her 
back  against  thewall.  She  attempted  to  shorten 
the  proceedings,  by  declaring  (quite  correctly) 
that  in  her  present  position  she  knew  she 
was  looking  !East;  "Don't  you  talk  about 
the  East,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mazey,  proceeding 
unmoved  with  his  own  system  of  instruction, 
"  till  you  know  the  East  first.  Put  your  back 
tins  wall,  and  lode  straight  afore  you.  What 
do  you  seep"  The  reminder  of  the  catechism 
proceeded  as  before.  When  the  end  was  reached, 
Magdalen'sinateuctorwassatiafied.  Hechuckled 
and  winked  at  her  once  more.  "Now  you  may 
talk  about  the  East,  my  dear,"  said  the  veteiaii, 
"  for  now  you  know  it.** 

The  East  passage,  after  leading  them  on  for  a 
few  yards  oidy,  terminated  in  a  vestibule,  with  a 
high  door  in  it  which  faced  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  door  admitted  them  to  a  large  and 
lofty  drawing-room,  decorated,  like  all  the  other 
apartments,  with  valuable  old-lasbioned  furniture. 
Leading  the  way  across  this  room,  Magdalen's 
conductor  pushed  back  a  heavy  sliding  door, 
opposite  the  door  of  entrance.  "  Put  your  apron 
over  your  head,"  said  old  Mazey.  "We  are 
coming  to  the  Bauketing-Hall,  now.  The 
floor's  mortal  cold,  and  the  damp  sticks  to  the 
place  like  cockroaches  to  a  collier.  His  ho- 
nour the  admiral  colls  it  the  Arctic  Passage 
I've  got  my  name  for  it,  too.  I  call  it,  Frceze- 
your-Bones." 

Magdalen  passed  through  the  doorway,  and 
found  herself  in  the  anfuent  Banqueting-HAU  of 
St.  Crux. 
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On  her  left  baud,  she  saw  a  row  of  lofty 
vindovs,  set  deep  in  embrasures,  and  extending 
over  a  fronta^  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
len^.  On  her  right  haiid,-RU^d  in  one  long 
row  from  end  to  end  of  the  opposite  wall,  hung 
a  dismal  collection  of  black  begrimed  old  pic- 
tures, rotting  from  their  frames,  and  representing 
tnttle-scenes  by  aea  and  land,  Belo  v  the  pictures, 
midway  down  the  length  of  the  wall,  yawned  a 
huge  cavern  of  a  flrcpkce,  surmounted  by  a 
towering  mantelpiece  of  black  marble.  The  one 
olqect  of  famitnre  (if  furniture  it  might  be 
«aUed}  visible  far  or  near  in  the  vast  emptiness 
of  the  place,  was  a  gaunt  ancient  tripod  of 
earioasly  chased  metal,  standing  lonely  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  supporting  a  wide  circular 
pan,  filled  deep  with  ashes  from  an  extinct  char- 
coal fire.  Hie  high  ceiling,  once  finely  carved 
and  gilt,  was  foolTith  dM  and  cobwebs;  the 
naked  walls  at  eitlier  end  of  the  room  were 
fltained  vith  damp ;  and  the  cold  of  the  marble 
floor  struck  through  tiie  narrow  strip  of  matting 
hid  dmrn,  paralM  witb  Hie  window^  as  a  foot- 
path for  passengon  aonss  the  wihieraess  of  tiie 
room.  l4o  better  name  for  it  could  have  been 
devised  than  the  name  which  old  Mazey  bad 
found.  "  Frec*e-your-Bones "  accurately  de- 
scribed, in  titree  words,  the  Sanqueting-Eall  at 
St.  Cnix. 

"Do  you  never  light  a  fire  in  this  dismal 
place  P"  asked  Magdalen. 

"  It  all  depends  on  which  aide  of  Freeze-your- 
Bones  bis  honour  the  admiral  lives,"  said  old 
Mazey.  "  His  honour  Ukesto  shift  bis  quarters, 
sometimes  to  one  side  of  the  house,  sometimes 
to  the  othrar.  If  he  lives  Noatbe  of  Freeze- 
yonr-Bones— which  is  whore  you've  just  come 
fiom— we  don't  waste  our  ccaIs  here.  If  he 
iives  South  of  Freeze-your-Bones— which  is 
vhere  we  are  going  to  next — we  light  the  fire  in 
tbe  grate  and  the  charcoal  in  the  pan.  Every 
night,  when  we  do  that,  the  damp  gets  the  better 
of  US :  every  morning,  we  torn  to  again,  and 
get  tlK  better  of  the  damp." 

Witit  this  remariuUe  eiplanation,  old  Mazey 
led  ths  wiv  to  the  lower  ei^  of  the  Hall,  op^ed 
more  doors,  and  showed  Magdalen  through 
agoatitei  suite  <d  rooms,  four  in  nomber;  all  of 
nodenie  size,  and  all  fimoshed  in  muA  the 
aame  manner  as  the  rorans  in  Hbt  norUiem  wing. 
9te  lodked  out  of  the  windows,  and  saw  the 
neglected  gardens  of  St.  Crux,  overgrown  with 
hnunbles  imd  weeds.  Here  and  there,  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  grounds,  the  smoothly 
earring  line  of  one  of  the  tidal  streams  peculiar 
to  the  locality,  wohnd  its  way,  gleaming  in  the 
snnlight.  through  gaps  in  tiie  brambles  ami  trees. 
Tbit  more  distant  view,  ranged  over  the  fiat 
eastward  country  beyond,  speclded  with  its  scat- 
tered little  villages ;  croraed  and  re-crossed  by 
its  network  of  "luokwaters;"  and  terminated 
idimptly  by  the  long  straight  line  of  sea-wall 
which  protects  the  defisnodess  coast  of  Essex 
from  invasion  bf  tlw  sea. 

"fiavo  we  more  nans  still  to  see?"  asked 


Magdalen,  turning  from  the  view  of  the  garden, 
and  looki^  about  her  for  another  door. 

"  No  more,  my  deai^-we've  run  aground  here, 
and  we  may  as  well  wear  round,  and  put  back 
agam,"  said  old  Mazey.  "  There's  another  side 
to  the  house — due  south  of  you  as  you  stand 
now — which  is  all  tumbling  about  our  esn.  You 
must  go  out  into  the  s^irden-.  if  yon  w&ut  to  see 
it ;  it's  built  off  from  us  by  a  brick  bulkhead, 
t'other  side  of  this  wall  here.  The  monks  lived 
due  south  of  us,  my  dear,  hundreds  of  years  afore 
his  honour  the  admiral  was  bom  or  thought  of; 
and  a  fine  time  of  it  they  had,  as  I've  beard. 
They  sang  in  the  church  all  the  morning,  and 
drank  grog  in  the  orchard  all  the  afternoon. 
Tbey  slept  off  their  grog  on  the  best  of  feather- 
beds  ;  and  tbey  fattened  on  the  neighbourhood 
all  the  year  round.  Lucky  be^rs!  lucky 
beggarsl" 

Apostrophising  the  monks  in  these  terms,  and 
evidently  r^iretting  that  he  had  not  lived  himself 
in  those  good  old  times,  the  veteran  led  the  way 
back  through  the  rooms.  On  the  return  passage 
across  "  Freeze-yoar-Bones,'*  Magdalen  preceded 
him.  "  She's  as  straight  as  a  poplar,"  mumbled 
old  Mazey  to  himself,  hobbling  along  after  his 
youthful  companion,  and  wagging  tiis  venerable 
head  in  cordial  approval.  "  I  never  was  par- 
tieular  what  nation  they  belonged  to— but  I 
alwi^  did  like  *em  straight  and  fine-grown,  and 
I  always  tiall  like  'em  straight  and  fine^rown, 
to  my  dying  day." 

"  Are  there  more  rooms  to  see  np-stairs, 
ou  the  second  floor?"  asked  Magdalen,  when 
they  bad  returned  to  the  point  from  which  they 
had  started. 

The  naturally  clear  distinct  tones  of  her  voice, 
had  hitherto  reached  the  old  sailor's  imperfect 
sense  of  hearing  easily  encugb.  Bather  to  her 
surprise,  he  became  stone-draf,  on  a  sudden,  to 
her  last  question. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  your  Pints  of  the  Com- 
pass," he  inquired.  "  If  you're  not  sure,  put 
your  back  agin  the  wall,  and  we'll  go  all 
over  'em  again,  my  dear,  beginning  with  the 
Noathe." 

Magdalen  asanred  him  that  she  fslt  quito 
familiar,  by  this  tame,  with  all  the  points,  the 
"  JiotXbe "  inehided— and  thm  repeated  her 
qoMtion  in  londer  tones.  The  vetenn  obsti- 
natelj  matehed  her,  bjr  becoming  deafer  than 
ever. 

"  Y«,  my  dear,"  he  said ; "  you're  r^t ;  it  tr 
chilly  in  these  passages ;  and  unless  I  go  back 
to  my  fire,  my  fire  '11  go  out — won't  it  P  If  you 
don't  feel  sure  of  your  Pints  of  the  Compass, 
come  in  to  me,  and  I'll  put  you  right  again." 
He  winked  braevolently,  whistled  to  the  dogs, 
and  hobbled  off.  Magdalen  beard  iiim  chuckle 
over  his  own  success  in  b&lkijig  her  curiosity 
on  the  subject  of  the  second  floor.  "  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  'em  1"  said  old  Mazey  to  him- 
self, in  high  triumph.  "Tall  and  short,  native 
and  foreign, -swe^hearts and  wives— /know  how 
to  deal  with 'em  r 
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!      Left  by  bersel^  Magdalen  exemplified  the  er- 
cellence  of  the  old  sailor's  method  of  treatment, 
ia  lierparticular  case,  by  ascending  the  stairs  im- 
mediately, to  make  her  own  obBerrations  on  the 
second  floor.    The  stone  passage  here  vas 
exaetly  similar— except  that  mere  doors  ogeaad 
ont  of  it— to  the  passage  on  the  first  flooc.  She 
I  apeoei.  the  two  nearest  doors,  one  «^er  another, 
|i  at  lb  Tentore^  and  disoovered  that  both  rootna 
wen  faed-ehMnbers.  Tbefeac  of  being  discovned 
I       one  of  the  woawOrservants,  in  a  part  of  Uie 
'■  boose  with  vhioh      had  no  concern,  warned 
I  bet  not  to  inuh  her  investigatunu  on  tite  bed- 
t    room  floor,  too  far  at  star^og.  She  hotriedly 
\  walked  down  the  passage  to  see  where  it  ended; 
j  disoorered  that  it  came  to  its  termination  io.  a 
I  lamberH^om,  answering  to  the  position  of  the 
vestibule  down  stairs ;  and  retnioed  her  steps 
immediately. 

i  On  her  wa?  back,  she  netioed  m  object  which 
had  preTioosly  eaeamd  her  attenlioH,  It  was  a 
low  trudde  bed,  plaeed  parallel  with  the  wall, 
ud  close  to  one  of  the  doors,  on  the  bedrocm 
side.  In  spite  of  its  strange  aad  oiuirfortlesa 
situation,  the  bed  was  i^pareiUly  occntned 
at  mght,  by  a  sleeper :  tiie  sheets  were  on  it, 
and  the  end  of  a  thick  red  fisherman's  cap, 
~  peeped  out  fcom  under  the  pillow.  She  ventoresl 
on  opening  the  door  near  which  the  bed  was 
placed;  and  found  herself,  aa  she  ctuqectaRd 
fiom  certain  signs  and  tok^,  in  the  admiral's 
sleeping  chamber.  A  moment's  obserraticm,  of 
the  room  was  all  she  dared  risk;  and,  softly 
dosing  the  door  again,  she  Eetmnad  to  the 
kitchen  regions. 

The  truckle  bed,  and  the  strange  poution.  in 
wUnit  a  was  plaee^  dwelt  on  her  mind  all 
ftiongfa  the  aftsnuwn.  Who  ocndd  possibly 
ikq;)initf  The roMmbxttmof theredflahK- 
uut's  cap,  and  the  knowledge  rite  had  aleeady 
gained  of  Mazey's  dc^liks  fideli^  to  his 
master,  helped  her  to  goess  that  the  old  sailor 
miffiiA  be  the  oocnqisnt  of  the  trw^le  bed.  But 
why,  vitii  bedrooms  enoigh  and  to  spar^  should 
be  oocnpy  that  oc^  and  comfortkM  oitnation  at 
nig^t  F  Why  should  he  sle^  on  guard  ontude 
his  master's  door?  Waa  there  seme  noottamal 
danger  in  the  hooae,  of  which  the  admiral  w«a 
afraid  P  The  question  seened  abannl— and 
yet  the  position  <^  the  bod  famed  it  iiiesistibjy 
on  her  mind. 

Stimulated  by  her  ownnngoTemable  curiosity 
on  this  subject,  Magdalen  ventured  to  qoestion 
the  housekeeper.  Bhe  acknowledged  having 
walked  from  end  to  end  of  the  passage  on  the 
Becuidfloor,  to  see  if  it  was  as  long  as  the  passage 
on  the  first ;  and  she  menkiGned  harving  noticed 
with  astonishment  the  position  of  the  tratokle  bed. 
Mis.  Drake  answered  her  implied  inqniry  shortly 
•nd  sbatply.  "  1  don't  Uame  a  young  girl  i^e 
yon,"  said  the  old  lady,  "for  being  a  little 
Mrioua,  when  she  first  comes  into  sudi  a  strange 
keose  as  tius.  Bat  remember,  fw  the  fatme, 
thai!  jemt  bnainese  does  not  lie  on  the  bedtooM 
story.  Mr.  Mazey  ale^ontiiat  bed  yoanotioed. 


It  is  his  habit  at  night,  to  sleep  outoide  bis 
master's  door.**  With  that  meagre  explana- 
tion Mis.  Drake's  l^a  closed,  and  opened  no 
more. 

Later  in  the  day,  Magdalen  fouod  an  opporta- 
nit;  of  applymg  to  old  Mazey  bmuell  She  dis- 
ooTcred  uui  veteran  in  high  good  hnmonr,  smok- 
ing his  pip^  and  wanning  a  tin  mug  of  ale  at  his 
own  snug  fire. 

"Mr.  Mazey,"  she  asked  boldly,  "  why  do 
you  pat  your  bed  in  thai  cold  passage  ?" 

"  What !  you  have  been  np-staira,  you  jaaag 
jadev  haM  you  F"  said  old  Maiey,  loolaDg-ttp  from 
bis  BUig  with  a  leer. 

Magdalen  smiled  and  nodded.  "C(wie!  waaal 
tell  me,"  she  said,  coaxingly.  "  Why  do  you 
sleep  outude  the  a^ind's  dowp" 

"  Why  do  yon  part  your  hair  im  the  niddl^ 
my  dssB?**  asked  old  Mueiy;  inth,  oaotlicr 
leer. 

"  I  suppose,  beeaose  I  am  aooustOBed:  to  do 
it^"  MMwwred  Magdalen. 

"A^P  ayP"  said  tbe  vet«rsBL  "That'swhy; 
is  it  P  Well,  n^  dear,  the  Ttmoit  wh^  yon  part 
your  hair  iu  the  middle,  is-tiie  reason  why  I  sleep 
outfiide  the  adnatal's  doer..  I  knov  how  to 
desJ  with  'em!"  dinoUed  old  ibaey,  h^Mng 
into  soliloquy,  and  stirring  up  his  ale  in  iaf^ 
triumph.  "  Tall  and  short,  native  and  fweign, 
sweetliearts  amd  wives— Zknorw  faonr  to  deal  with 
'em!" 

Magdatrafs  tinrd,  and  last,  attempt  at  solving 
the  mystery  of  the  tradds.  bed^  was  made  while 
she  was  waiting  on  Hm  admsrsL  at  dinner.  The 
did  gentleman's  questions  gave  her  an  oppop. 
tnuity  of  referring  to  the  snlgect,  wtthoot  ai^ 
of  presmnptiQii  or  dineqieat— bit 
he  proved  to  be  quite  as  iiBp«Mtnbl^  in  his 
m^j  as  cdd  Maiqy  and  Mrs.  Drake  had  been  in 
lieiES.  "ItidDeBK*t  ceWBniyou,ray^v,,"said 
the  adnund,  Uiuitiy.  "  DonH  be  omKnu.  Ijook 
in  yoorOld  Testament  when  yoa  go  dawsstati% 
and  see  what  happened  in  the  Garden  of  XdcB 
through  ooriosity.  Be  a  good  giri.— end  dca^t 
inUite  you  mother  Ere;.'* 

As  WfF*'^  passed  the  end  erf  the  seeond- 
floer  passage,  kte  at  n^nt,  prooeeding  alone  on 
her  wt«y  ^  to  her  own  room,  die  stopped  and 
listcnsd.  A  aoieen  was  planed  at  the  entranoe 
c£  the  oomdor^  so  as  to  ii^e  it  from  the  view  of 
persona  pes  sing  on  the  stairsb  The  moring  she 
heaxd  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  screen,  enconinged 
her  to  i^p  round  it,  and  to  advance  a  few  stepsb 
Shading  the  light  of  her  candle  with  ha  han^ 
she  ventured  close  to  the  admiral's  doer,  and 
saw  to  her  surprise  that  the  bed  had  been  moved, 
since  she  had  seen  it  in  the  ds^tiue,  so  as  to 
ststnd  exactly  across  the  dDor,aodto  barthewi^ 
entirely  to  any  one  might  attaint  to  enter 
the  adminl's  room.  After  this  discovery,  old 
Masey  himself  snoring  lustily,  with  ted 
fisfaeriBan's  cap  pulled  down  to  his  eyebrows, 
and  the  blenketa  drawn  19  to  his  iios»— be- 
came an  object  of  secondacy  iaqwrtiBoe  floly, 
fay  cnnpanon  with  bis  bed*   Ibat  tbe  ve* 
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teran  did  actoaUjr  sleep  on  goand  factfon  hia 
xia&tex*s  dooc— and,  ibtA  he  aiid  the  adnucal 
and  the  hoM^kaepar  were  in  the  seoret  oi  bbis 
nuaccouLtaUe  prooeading— vas  nov  bey ood.  all 
doubt. 

"A  stnug*  end,"  tbonsIU:  Magdalen^  pendax- 
iug  over  h»  discoYery  aa  she  atolfi  up-etairB  to 
her  own  ale^ing-nKRiii  "AsixwsB  eol  to  a 
ateangB  day 


Whu  ^  the  LfVfwd  of  fhtuity  say  when, 
lyvlyageshcMs^tiuM  BeoHds  amdogoiit  of 
ttftnuaBjoETThirt  n—fi  waa  WeUingtoiMtzMfc,  and 
the  only  true  history  and  Chnuiiole  of  the  Tuae* 
»  laid  befim  hia  oyoi?  To  th«t  man,  who. 
era  he  mey  be,  gnat  in  cotoprise,  dnlftil 
i&  iMOBj^I  wiUaddnse  this  partiofdai  Chro- 
aiale. 

lUastriooB  aage,  and  eKhiuosf  of  buried  kaow- 
iedge,  I  have  a  matter  to  in^Mit  to  thee  wMch 
will  not  ft  little  astonish  that  anlightwed  age  in 
iriuch  tboallv«st,  aed  which  will  materially  affeet 
its  views  aa  to  the  degree  o£  avijiaation  attained 
by  those  ancieat  Bcitow  we  in  fleortenee 
iatheyeav 

YoH — illastrious  sag«— and  those  about 
you,  have  doabtless  hithwto  been  of  opiiuon 
that  the  a0a,  whose  Smallr^eer  it  is  my  lot  to 
dmuiicla,  waa  an  age  of  great  and  extraitt- 
dinary  elviUaatioiL.  It  was,  as  your  friend  the 
aioh»(^ogiat:  in  apectaetes>  tmly  remarks,  the 
paiti(mlar  year  in  whidi  these  same  aooient 
Britons  bald  what  they  used  to  call  an  !Ebdubi- 
tiott;  a  year  great  intdleotual  and  mental 
loogiesa;  a  year  when  the  high  ciriliaatioa 
attained  by  Britain  in  the  oineteeath  oentur; 
waa  at  its  hi^i«t.  "  Tes^  yes,  yea,"  your  friend 
in  veotacles  remanks,  "  a  great  year  indee<l  a 
gnat  year  indeed,  a  wmarkjlile  people." 

Know  tbcaDb  oh  illortcions  sage,  and  you,  friend 
of  tba  aam^  in  qtcetadfl^  know  alBo^  that  that 
sane  year  IS63,  of  whiofa  yon  speak  in  teorms  so 
req)ectful,  was  duyaoterised  Iqr  ainniButaiieea 
wUdi  I  bhifth  to  write  ot,  and  iriuch-nlld  not 
the  oastiws  our  tima  f^lbid  it— I  wonld  b»a 
pooted  in  red  ink,  in  order  that  tbia  page  nigitt 
faloahtoo. 

Xou  hare  bot^  of  yon,  heard—for  are  ye  not 
both  leacnad  men  F—of  a  pUeeoaUed  fidinimrgb, 
the  wtTQiKdb  of  Seotl^id— a  town  whidi  has 
daaerredly  w«n  a  high  reputation  as  a  seat  of 
leaming,  waA  one  of  the  centres  of  nineteoiib- 
oentary  ciriUsation.  Indeed,  I  may  of  it  that 
itiaaiMUetowB,andfiairtoloQknpon.  Itholda 
»  high  poeitioa  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
ita  inb^a^anta  claim  for  it  a  higher  yet.  It  ha» 
eren  ben  caUed  the  Modern  Athea^^  before 
i  now< 

I  But  what  have  I  to  record  oonoesming  this 
I  Modem  Athens,  this  seat  of  learning,  this  centre 
1  of  civilisation?  I  have  to  record  that  in  this  very 

!yeat  a  great  yaar<^  British  advance— this 
ane  town  of  Ecbnlmxgh  waa  tfazown  into 

!•  


oonunotKn  beeawft  ^  was  proposed  that  a 
oeitain  pbaaannee,  otdind  the  "  Boyal  Botitmc 
Gaidei^"  sbwld  bo  throsB.  oeeis,  oa  Swiday 
afternoons,  after  the  hours  of  DlruM  Swioe, 
that  the  public  might  use  it  at  such  times  as 
apr(«aeaacle.  Thatthiamigbtbe,wa8thehuiable 
petition^  of  no  leas  thm  fonrtaen  tdiounnd 
penona,  "  (diieBy  of  the  working-daaaes."  That 
tltia  mighi-not  be,  was  the  petitena.  of  thirty-fow 
thouaaul  persona^  ohiefly  no  doubt  beloaging  to 
tiie  class  to  which  the  gardeo.  waa  aTaiiid>le  on 
weekrdaya.  It  waa  i^  peti^oa  also  of  above 
om  hvoadxed  dergymen  of  diffisrent  deoomina- 
tioBB— 'the  denDminationa  of  osmmoBraense  and 
raeMir  excited.  Mow  what  a  miserable  and 
degndins  state  of  things  is  this.  Here  are  no 
less  than  fmrteen  thoaaand  woidcmg*peoplB 
asking  this  aautU,  aBuU  thing,  that  a  gardn 
ahotdd  b»  opfln  toe  them  to  take  their  Sonday 
a£t«iDB0QB  walk  in;  tfaace  ia  no  word  spdkxm 
of  amuaemaata  wanted,  no  band  ai 
fainted  at.  Aooega  to  tiie  gacdea  is  lU  that  is 
aakcd,  and  this  oi^  in  the  aftomoon  after 
chun^-time.  Oae  may  wonder  that  the  people 
should  eace  for  this  thing ;  but  they  do  oare  for  it. 
We  are  used  to  gardens,  and  even  vote  litem 
Bometines  slow  and  weuiaome ;  favt  to  tbeae 
pec^e.  such  phteea  look  as  tbay  hxA.  not  to  us ; 
and  to  their  uBaccoatomed  sensaa,  tiie  sight  of 
the  plants  and  treei^  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  toneh  of  the  totf,  give  a  wimderf  ul  deUg^t 
and 

Is  it  conceivable  that  an  array  of  thiri^.four 
thousand  persons,  with  a  hundred  oaptaias  in 
:  white  neckcloths  at  ita  head,  should  rise  mal^ 
uant  at  the  fiiat  sound  o£  this  proiiosed  innova- 
tion? It  is  difficult  to  (dmmiiele  suoh  Stotil' 
Beer  with  patienoa.  To  thi«k  that  it  should 
fwment  utd  fitz  and  run  over,  because  a  £bw 
poor  peoi^e  want  to  take  an  afternoon  walk 
in^gardMon  Sunday?  What  unknown  coeed 
is  repxMentadiD  tbia  cruel^  P  What  creed  ii 
that  which  forbida  men  to  walk  ia  a  gsidea  on 
SnuUyF  Why  ia  it  wocae  to  walk  along  the 
paths  of  the  fiotauo  Gardens  than  along  the 
pairanent  of  PrinooMtreet  P 

Up  risea  luv  cm  of  my  frienda  in  the  white 
neokcbths,  and  tells  me  the  old  story,  that  in 
order  thid  the  one  set  of  men  UMiy  be  ^[>Ie  to 
play,  another  set  must  of  necessity  be  kept  af, 
work ;  that  if  these  gardeaa  at»  opcai  on  Sunday, 
the  gardeners  and  beadles  and  the  like  proiea- 
sioaal  pwsoms  must  be  in  them,  perforee,  to  kei^ 
ordu-.  Truly  this  small  clasB  n»ist  work,  if  it 
muEt  be  calkd  work,  for  the  sake  of  the  Iwge 
class  who  want  recreation  and  diange.  The 
giardiau  of  the  street— the  policeman— works 
also,  iu  order  that  you  may  walk  safely  throu^ 
the  High-street.  Why  not  shut  the  iidiabitants 
up  iu  their  homea  on  Sunday,  and  so  save  the 
polioeman  a  little  F 

It  is  not  my  business,  however,  to  argue  thifr 
question,  bat  simply  to  register  the  fact  that  iu 
the  year  1862,  thirty-four  thousand  persons  were 
found  to  naeup  inarms  beoaosetheirpoorarfellow- 
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-creatures  wanted  to  walk  in  a  garden  on  the  few 
Sunday  afternoons  when  the  Scotch  olimate 
would  aUow  of  nudi  nekless  and  abudoned 

dissipation. 

I  haTO  yet  another  revelation  to  make  to  that 
Oreat  Diaooveier  to  whom  these  pages  are  es- 
pecially dedicated.  What  I  have  now  to  chro- 
nicle, is  a  thing  affecting  a  larger  capital  than 
the  Modem  Athens.  I  must  tell  a  truth  about 
Xx»ndon— London  in  1863. 

In  this  great  metropolis,  and  in  tiiis  great  year 
of  its  drilisatiom,  it  is  not  safe  to  walk  along  the 
streets  after  dusk.  On  the  8th  of  November, 
it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Knox,  the  smaible 
and  energetic  magistrate,  that  "to  walk  in  the 
streets  d  London  alter  dark  was  as  dangeroos 
as  venturing  into  a  tiger's  den."  And  well 
might  he  say  so.  Night  after  night  respectable 
men  walking  to  their  homes  are  attacked,  without 
even  the  preliminary  words  "Yoxir  money  or 
your  life,"  are  cmelly  beaten  and  maimed,  the 
objects  of  valne  which  they  happen  to  have  about 
them  are  seized,  and  they  are  left  by  the  aide  of 
.the  road  till  some  good  Samaritan  comes  by  and 
picks  them  np.  Chie  day  you  hear  that  on  the 
preceding  erenii^  a  worthy  man  coming  home 
from  a  temperance  meeting  was  set  upon  as  he 
turned  a  comer  of  a  street,  by  four  of  the 
tigers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  was  so 
savagely  treated  that  when  be  came  up  to  give 
his  eTidence  his  face  looked  as  if  it  bad  been 
teamed  tcith  firt.  At  another  time  the  town  is 
filled  with  dismay  at  bearing  of  a  woman  who, 
walking  along  a  populous  thorougb&re  called 
Long  Acre,  at  haif-pasc  three  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon,  was  assailed  by  a  brace  of  these  fero- 
cious animals,  and  made  to  deliver  up  her  retioole 
then  and  theiei  in  tiie  heart  of  London,  and  by 
broad  dajdigbt.  It  is  to  no  putpose  to  multiply 
instances  which  at  the  time  wh^  I  am  writing 
areof  daily  occonenoe.  It  is  enough  to  s^,  and 
a  disgiaoriol  thing  it  is  to  reoord,  that  the  news 
of  these  thii^  has  created  quite  a  panic  in  the 
tovrn;  that  men  think  twice  as  to  the  thorongh- 
fare  th^  will  select  by  which  to  get  to  their 
homes,  and  that  when  they  hear  footsteps  bdiind 
them  they  are  not  at  their  ease  until  they  have 
turned  and  examined  what  manner  of  man  is 
ibUowing. 

On  the  same  day  when  Iifr.  Knox  jrat  it  on 
record  that  the  streets  of  Lcmdon  were  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  tiger's  den,  it  was  also  announced  in 
the  public  newspapers  that  a  move  had  been 
made — almost  for  Uie  first  time— in  exactly  the 
right  direction,  by  a  certain  police-officer,  whose 
eondoct  in  this  instance  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  This  good  man  has  acted  on  the 
principle  that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
Seeing  a  couple  of  very  ill-looking  ruffians  loung- 
ing about  in  a  suspicious  manner,  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  doorways,  following  gentlemen  about, 
and  in  one  or  two  oases  asking  them  the  way  to 
places  without  at  all  fdlowiog  the  directions 
given— seeing  all  this,  I  say,  this  policeman,  : 


acting  with  discretion  and  enei^  together,  loses 
no  time  in  giving  the  two  ruffians  into  custoi^ 
on  the  charge  of  loitering  in  a  suspicious  manner, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  committing  a 
felony.  The  conduct  of  this  same  pobceman 
cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  That  preventive 
policy  was  the  right  policy,  aod  with  tdl  my  heart 
and  soul  I  wish  that  during  this  crisis  it  had 
been  more  largely  acted  upon.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  streets  of  London  from  being  a 
tiger's  den  is,  dearly  ami  unmistakably,  to  shot 
up  the  tigers.  They  are  easily  known.  Seldom 
does  one  go  oui^  wimont  eeeing  many  spedmens 
6[  the  true  Bengal  breed  lurking  about  and 
vaiting  for  the  nijiAt  to  oommenoa  their  depre- 
dations. 

I  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  sections  <rf  this 
snl^ect  ia  wriUng  this  Cfanmide.  I  wish  to 
register  the  fact  that  in  this  year  tiiu  aboniinable 
thing  goes  on,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  the  reme- 
dies  for  such  an  dxmiination. 

Conceive  this  oase.  A  man  of  pacific  habits, 
and  of  middle  age,  who  has  of  necessity  as  a 
useful  citizen  spent  all  his  life  in  London,  work- 
ing at  his  desk,  and  resting  in  his  hcnne,  is 
returning  to  that  home  one  evening  along  one  of 
our  suburban  thoroughfares.  This  man  is  sudi 
an  one  as  the  age  produces,  as  its  needs  require 
the  existence  of  in  lanre  numbers.  He  is  some- 
what undersized,  slight  of  build.  His  muscles 
are  unaccustomed  to  much  exercise.  He  knows 
nothing  of  brawls  and  fighting,  and  has  not 
used  his  fists  since  be  was  at  school.  This  may 
not  be  quite  the  sort  of  person  to  make  the  hero  of 
a  book  out  of;  but  for  all  that  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  of  whom  it  is  absolute)  y  neceasaiy  that  there 
should  be  thousands  in  a  great  city  while  it  is  in 
its  presott  condition.  He  is  a  harmless,  neces- 
sary man,  and  entitled  to  our  respect  m  every 
way.  As  he  walks  along  that  same  suburban 
thoroughfare,  he  becomes  otmsdoas  that  in  front 
of  him  are  a  couple  heavy,  powerful  ruffiaiis, 
who  are  going  his  way.  'Ihey  are,  however, 
lounging  on  the  road,  and  as  he  ia  walking  fiiBter 
than  th^  are,  he  will  soon  overtake  them.  He 
is  laUier  in  a  hurry  tO'uight,  for  it  is  a  great  oc- 
casion at  home— a  birthday— the  children  are  to 
nt  up  till  he  gets  back,  and  there  is  a  pared 
stiddng  out  <tf  the  good  man's  pocket,  whidi 
may  or  may  not  be  a  present.  So  the  two  power- 
ful-looking loiterers  are  soon  overtaken  and 
passed ;  for,  they  make  way  tot  our  friend  in  a 
shamblhig  manner,  eyeing  him  keenly  as  he 
goes  by,  with  his  umbrella  stumping  on  the 
pathway,  and  his  brown-paper  pared  sticking 
out  of  his  pocltet.  As  soon  as  the  good  man 
has  passed,  the  two  powerful  ruffians  whisper 
and  quicken  their  pace  a  little,  but  Ooodman 
takes  little  note  of  this  at  the  time.  Presently, 
he  is  overtaken  by  the  two  ruf&ans,  who  in  turn 
pass  him  and  take  another  look  at  him  under  a 
gas-lamp.  After  this,  the  men  loiter  again,  and 
Goodman  again  overtakes  and  passes  them.  And 
now  it  b^ns  to  strike  bim  in  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner, that  it  almost  looks  as  if  the  men  were  fol- 
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k>wing  him.  He  qaiokena  his  pace,  and  they 
quicken  theirs.  He  slackens,  and  they  slacken. 
There  are  a  few  shops  about  this  part  of  his  way, 
and  some  little  traffic ;  but  a  little  further  on, 
the  road  gets  more  lonely.  (Goodman  has  in 
bis  turn  lingered  a  Uttle  before  one  of  the  shops, 
for  he  is  tired  of  the  two  men  more  than 
in  any  way  afraid  of  them,  and  he  wiU  let  them 
get  on  and  out  of  his  way.  The  grocer's  shop, 
as  be  looks  in  at  it,  has  an  nnasuAlly  cheerful 
look  that  evening,  and  as  to  the  chemist's,  if 
ever  there  was  an  abode  of  peace  and  science 
and  innocence,  there  it  is.  Its  delightful  blaze 
is  soon  left  bdund,  and  Chmdman,  fts  he  enters 
on  the  last  part  of  his  walk,  carries  with  him  a 
pleasant  remembrance  of  a  pale  and  benevolent- 
locking  gentleman  with  spectacles,  and  a  white 
apron,  pouring,  appuently,  liquid  amethysts  out 
of  a  la^  bottie  into  a  small  one,  and  holding 
both  up  to  the  light.  Any  one,  by-the-by,  who 
Bad  observed  our  exoellent  friend's  figure  as  he 
paued  throng  tiie  light  of  the  green  bottte, 
might  have  remarked  that  the  end  of  tiie  hnown- 
paper  parcel  has  come  undone,  asd  that  tbe  head 
of  a  very  proud  horse  with  red  spots  npoa  it, 
vith  harness  muled  to  its  skull,  and  a  mane 
of  catskin,  protrudes  out  of  the  good  man's 
pocket. 

Oar  friend  has  not  much  farther  to  go,  just 
past  the  two-mile  ston^  and  the  row  of  limes  by 
the  roadside  beyond,  and  past  the  great  gate- 
way of  the  preparatory  school,  which  is  quite  an 
imposing  affair,  and,  being  in  the  Gk)thic  style,  is 
very  large  and  massive.  As  our  man  approaches 
this  structure,  where  the  way  is  particularly  dark, 
by  reason  of  some  lat^  trees  which  stand  in 
front  of  the  gate,  he  caimot  help  thinking  that 
be  heara  or  sees  something  which  leads  him  to 
think  that  there  is  somebody  hidmg.  He  pauses 
for  half  a  second,  and  just  for  that  time  he  is  con- 
sdoQS  cS  a  considerable  quickening  of  tbe  action 
of  his  heart. 

In  a  moment,  before  he  can  decide  whether  he 
will  return,  or  cross  the  road,  or  push  swiftly  on 
for  his  own  door,  he  is  conscious  that  there  is  a 
scuffling  sound  of  footsteps,  and  a  hurried  whis- 
pering, behind  him,  and  that  some  terrible  thing 
is  about  to  happen.  In  another  moment  his  hat 
flies  off,  bis  umbrella  springs  into  the  atr,  the 
blood  rushes  into  his  ears,  Sashes  of  &e  appear 
before  bis  eyes,  and  as  be  falls  bttckward  from 
the  effect  of  a  heavy  blow  somewhere  about  his 
head*  his  last  thoughts  are  of  a  warm  liquid 
trit^ding  down  his  face,  of  his  wife  at  home,  of 
his  bat — which  is  a  new  one — of  his  youngest 
child,  and  of  theprond  hotse  in  his  pocket  whidi 
be  wUl  protect  with  his  band  lest  be  should  crush 
it  to  pieces  in  his  fall, 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  policeman 
coming  round  that  way  finds  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  lying  senseless  on  the  pathway,  with 
his  pockets  empty,  and  his  watch  gone.  The 
policeman  picks  him  up  and  carries  him,  as  well 
as  be  can,  baek  to  where  the  shops  and  the  Ug^ts 
MKf  and  itnigfat  into  the  veiy  shop  vhoe  the 


benevolent  gentleman  in  spectacles  was  but  now 
occupied  in  diluting  the  amethysts  with  aqua  dis- 
tillation. In  a  moment  there  is  a  crowd  outside 
the  window,  the  neighbours  rush  in,  and  as  the 
chemist  wipes  the  blood  away  from  the  sufferer's 
face,  the  grocer  cries  out,  "  Why,  if  it  aiu't  Mr. 
Gloodman,  of  the  Doveeot,  up  the  lane  I" 

It  is  loug  before  a  man  recovers  from  such  an 
attack.  Perhaps  he  never  entirely  recovers  from 
it.  Besides  tbe  risk  of  actual  injury  to  the  bodily 
frame,  there  is  the  nervous  shock,  which  in  these 
cases  is  very  severe,  and  not  soon  or  easily  got 
over. 

And  now  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  these 
villauoua  deeds.  It  ia  not  uncommon  at  this  time 
for  as  many  as  four  eases  <^  robbery  with  violence, 
to  be  reported  in  one  d^s  newspaper,  and  for  all 
ofthemtobetheworkofTeUrknownrobbers.  To 
chronicle  this,  is  to  chroniele  oar  shame  and  folly. 
Why  should  one  single  bmn  bad  chaiaoter  be 
allowed  at  large  P  What  is  the  ose  of  a  police 
force  if  it  does  not  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after 
the  once  convicted  felon.  The  system  of  surveil- 
l&noe  should  be  very  much  closer  tlian  it  is  over 
these  men,  and  they  should  certainly  be  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  oilled  upon  to  tkoto  what  an 
their  meani  <^  Hving.  •■What  is  your  trade  ? 
Are  you  actively  engaged  in  it  P  Whom  do  you 
work  for  P  What  do  yon  receive  F  These  are 
qnestious  which  ought  continual^  to  be  put  to 
idl  those  persons  who  have  once  come  under  the 
professional  care  of  the  police,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  answers  made  to  those  questions 
should  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  rigorously  inquired 
into.  If  a  man  have  no  obvious  means  of  living, 
and  yet  does  manage  to  live,  it  is  high  time  that 
so  extraordinary  a  mystery  as  his  mode  of  sub-- 
sistence  should  be  looked  to. 

It  may  be  that  preventive  measnres  and  re- 
strictions and  precautions  are  carried  too  far  in 
other  countries — though  I  am  not  sure  of  that— 
but  certainly  they  are  not  carried  fiar  enough  in 
our  own.  We  allow  the  class  of  ragamuffins  to 
exist  among  us,  far  too  namezonslr  and  easily. 
There  are  too  many  tzamps  on  our  roads,  and 
too  many  Inikers  about  our  towns.  Any  gentle- 
man who  will  take  a  xid^  or,  if  he  like  it  better, 
a  walk,  from  Gravesend  to  Boehester,  may 
assure  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  first  of  these 
assertions,  while  as  to  the  second  the  proof  is 
easier  stiU.  In  the  summer-time,  and  even  at 
other  periods  of  the  year,  when  the  weather  will 
allow  of  it,  numbers  of  able>bodied— too  able- 
bodied — men  are  to  be  seen  lying  about  our 
parks  asleep,  or  dozing,  on  the  grass.  Dirty  ill- 
looking  savages  they  are,  lying  there  all  day  with 
nothing  to  do.  What  are  these  fellows  F  Who 
are  they  P  How  do  they  live  ?  How  do  they 
get  the  tobacco  to  supply  the  short  pipes  which 
stick  out  of  their  pockets  or  be  on  the  grass 
beside  themP  Are  they  some  of  the  tigers 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  EnoxF  Their  habits  are  sug- 
gestive. They  1^  close  all  day.  What  do  Uiey 
doatnif^tF 
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Then  there  are  the  area-sneaks,  fiuniliarly  so 
called:  why  shoiUd  not  this  race  become  obsolete  ? 
There  is  a  large  class  of  men  who  go  about  our 
qaieter  streets  and  snbn2rban  roads,  with  a  hsitd- 
f al  of  woii  boxes  and  ba^ets,  whidi  they  oany  as 
a  blind.  Who  has  not  seen  them  lookn^  first 
up,  and  then  down,  the  road,  to  see  that  the 
coast  is  (dear,  and  then  sliivping,  in  a  {tUtive 
manner,  in  at  the  garden-^te,  or  stooping  down 
at  the  bare  of  the  srea  and  addressini;  the  cook 
as  "mam.**  We  ham  too  natof  atimattm 
about  onr  stoeets.  Our  popnlatku  of  LaEnnmi 
is  sfflnething  prodi^ioas.  During  the  time  ^t 
fte  Sxhibitieh  nm  «Qien,  we  all  observed  that 
qnite  a  diitinot  daw  of  beings  vpemg  into  <»- 
irtBDoe,  to  act  BB  middbMwnfaetiraen  the  pnUio 
in  want  of  odM,  and  the  odraien  in  mnt  of  fttres. 
These  oab^penen  w«n  of  all  ages  and  nnea,  md 
were  characterised  bytroy  depree  of  greasiness 
and  dirt  attainable  by  mankind.  Never  was  any- 
Ihii^  like  tiuir  frouiness,  their  infernal,  and 
tormenting  importanity.  Iliej' m  by  yo«r  side, 
they  got  in  your  way  on  the  paTcment,  tluydai^ed 
off  into  the  road,  and  waylaid  cabs  whi^  were 
destined  for  other  serrioes.  M^ht  was  right, 
taid  the  boy  cab-opener  who  bad  seciffed  a 
Tehide  for  a  party  of  country-folks,  had  to  ^Ve 
it  np  to  the  addescent  oab-opeaer,  while  he  m 
turn  gave  way  b^re  the  menaoea  -of  ttie  grown- 
up roffian.  To  «aU  a  Odh  yonrs^f,  to  open  the 
door  yourself  or  let  tlM  driver  do  it  for  yon,  was 

thing  impossible.  Now,  wiuit  has  become  of 
these  vagabonds  F  What  were  they  before  1^ 
Exhibition  opened  P  What  aze they  now?  The 
Exhibition  has  dosed  just  as  tbe  long  nights  are 
coming  onH^ist  at  oommenoement  of  M» 
garotting  season. 

Every  public  oourt,  great  or  small,  from  n 
horse-sale  at  Aidridge's  to  a  general  illnmuu^aon, 
disposes  theanonnoaB  Lttwani  fnoe  we  aHow 
of  in  Lcmdon.  Members  <rf  thai  fnce  seen  to 
spring  up  oat  of  the  pavenent,  if  then  be  a  row 
in  the  street,  if  a  paasei^y  luve  a  fit,  or  a 
horse  tumble  dovn  and  deotizie  to  get  np  again. 
Is  it  altogether  satMbctory  and  eoufoitidile  that 
this  class  should  be  sadialaige  oneP  Above 
all,  is  it  right  that  ihere  should  be  so  nmy 
b(^  bdon^uig  to  it  f  ragmofin  boy 

likely  to  grow  «p  a  steady  and  iudostrioas  work- 
aiaaF 

One  cannot  take  a  man  up  for  lying  tbnnigfa- 
out  the  day  in  Hyde  Park,  or  for  having  m  ill- 
locking  comitenanee,  or  for  standing  id)ont  in  a 
suspicious  manner  at  Uie  comers  of  streets.  Tbe, 
atripM  npon  Ihese  tigers  are  not  soffioently 
developed  yet,  for  us  to  be  justified  in  putting 
them  under  look  and  key.  Bnt  tiiete  are  far  too 
many  unmistakiible  Bengals,  known  to  be  such 
by  every  glszeu  liat  in  Che  lietropolitau  polioe- 
fcHxse.  Let  as  get  tiem  inside  the  menagerie  at 
any  rate,  and  keep  Aem  tiiere.  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  wolves  oat  of  eH  the  forests  and  moor- 
lands o£  En^snd ;  why  in  Heaven's  name  sbould 
vc  not  also  get  rid  of  tbe  tigers  which  in  audi 
terrible  numbers  infest  the  jungleis  b£  the  nw> 


tropoHs  P  There  is  a  law  for  sending  a  notorious  ' 
thief  and  v^bond  to  prison  when  he  is  found  at 
large.  You  have  a  costly  policfr^OToe  who  know 
what!  to  find  him  at  large,  every  hour  in  every 
day  of  every  week  of  every  year.   Unrelmtin^  | 
and  remorselessly  then,  SirJoBEniAJSBBorwho-  j 
soever  else  to  tbe  oontnuy  notwithstanding,  be- 
hind the  bars  with  him !  . 

There  is  no  doaht  that,  in  this  matter  of  pro-  1 1 
tection,  we  tax-payers  do  not  get  onr  mon^s  I 
worth  for  onr  money,  UnfoMnnstely  it  is  not  j 
with  a  government  as  with  a  joint-stock  company, 
from  which  one  oan  withdraw  ontfs  anbseription  '  i 
if  the  objebt  profeaaed  to  be  carried  ont,  be  not  || 
earned  oat.  We  pay  vetf  faandsom^  to  be  I 
prateoted  in  tbe  tnnaaoHon  of  onr  ouehd  bnn-  I 
ness  and  ploaeure ;  aad  S  the  Home  Settfotary  or  > 
Pdioe  Commissioner  for  the  time  being  fail  m 
bis  contract,  we  have  no  opposition  estaUS^ment  ' 
to  go  over  to.  Our  case  is  sorely  a  hard  one.  ' 
The  apj^xived  modem  and  polite  principle  of  I 
governing— which  is  to  take  your  money  for  go-  ' 
renong  you  and  leave  it  to  you  in  all  difficulties  i 
to  govern  yonrselveB— 'scarcely  obtains  here. 
Too.  may  not  keep  revolvers  and  sword-atickB  by 
you,  and  may  not  feel  disposed  to  la^  them  I 
into  common  use  if  you  do.   It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  highest  authorities  that  to  do  no- 
thing is  the  snblimest  wt  of  government  gene- 
rally— but  in  this  handle  partionkr  of  sqneerang 
OUT  valoables  out  <rf  oar  po^rts  wd  our  blood 
out  at  oar  eyes,  in  the  ahadow  of  our  doorways, 
may  it  not  be  reasonable— though  vulgar,  no 
doubt— to  do  some  trifling  pieoe  of  work  P  I  ask 
the  question  with  diffidence,  remembering  that 
the  Conductor  of  this  Journal,  a  doEm  years 
ago,  when  he  took  the  liberty  of  ptnntii^  out 
what  "Pet  Friaoners"  were  ooming  to,*  was 
sevoely  maoled  at  the  hands  (tf  oertain  Reverend 
Oidinariea.  Stifl*  to  s^  the  tnth,  tbe  present  > 
dironiolar  «£  SiDaU*fiear  has  tins  idioayncrasy-^  i 
that  he  prefers  a  apiritoal  to  a  bodily  nanlinff; 
and  that  be  will  aooept  the  former  with  me^ 
ness,  on  oondition  of  being  defended  from  the  i 
latter.  ' 


HAMMERMEN  OF  OLD. 

MmBB,  tbe  hammannaa — stnwg  of  ana,  biawByef 

limb,  aad  rugged  a€  brow» 
Stalirart  to  focge  the  'Sttaanm'a  stMl,  tbe  sword, 

tbe  spear,  bnt  never  the  plough — 
Had,  after  years  of  care  and  tfaonght,  of  heat  and 

aweat,  uid  grappling  pain, 
Beat  ont  a  init  <tf  doee-lialtitd  mail  to  guard  KSag 

8ie«Med^  heart  and  brain. 

Massive  it  «aa  and  flnn^  knit,  a  hone's  bad,  at 

least, 

Fit  to  resist  tbe  Saxon's  axe,  and  the  Cang  and  claw 
of  beast; 

Against  it  speatswerc  bnlrashes,  and  arrows  bat  oat 
straws ; 

'Twaa  oiade  forneo  who  mocked  ataworAsandcmd 
not  ftw  the  lawa. 


*  Sse  HouaheU  Weeds,  TohnBs  L,  page  97. 
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Mmer  landed  load,  iu  pride  aid  seom,  u  be  g«z^ 
at  his  tilde, 

Aad  in  tbs  MD, «  dariUng  lMq>,  b«  tiuwr  It  down  to 
bMk; 

Tben  atntdwd  UmeU  btMa  Us  door,  to  ring  (be 

wed  for  nuigbt^: 
Just  then  .£iiiiliH  roiAiwd     Abmcbad  U  f^MByj 

tboii^t.  I 

**  Behold  mj  woik,"  mBghJCiiiMrnwMd,  "  itulor: 
Odin  fit; 

"So  sword,  CTw  hy  mlne-dwaif  madfl^  oooU  dfait  its ' 

llnka  one  whit" 
"  ni  foi:ge  a  blade,"  JemfHasnid,  "  ttiat  sbaUshear 

tima^  this  Bted, 
And  cleam  ttie  braggMt  wutlnc  It  ftam  Iidniet 

aMnitohoel.- 


Go,  beat  sway,'"  roagb  mmer  cried,  wrath  riaing 
in  hb  gray^ 

W«  nra  not  what  yoa  rfflage  fodths  upon  Toar 
itHMaafcige.-  ^  ' 

Ss  «ajiB|^  Iw  anm  aad  an  anvil  akaa  b 

tnUn, 

Aad  daahad  flu  iM  OBt  Willi  Ui  Aot.  Hub  djiAed  it 
iaagabi. 

SOm)^  bit  nafth,  fmBlaapaaMd,  Ua  ^  Ud  in  bv 

Striding  throng  thorns  andliemloofa  taU,  to  when 

hia  Mack  fuse  stood ; 
Then  fiuined  bis  sleqnng  cfcarooal  £rea,  and  dragged 

his  anvil  Atttb, 
And  sorted  out  Us  cktdcaat  ore  from  the  Uz-Smaa 

North. 

It  -was  a  baely  foreet  daQ,  walled  In  with  fix-tnas 
dark, 

Paved  with  dead  leaves  and  iMlBna  tasM,  Itnt  Bt 

bj  no  atsr-ipaik ; 
lha  bkek  beai'a  ^lawi,  tha  badgst^  ciy,  mm  the 

owly  sonndi  to  obeer, 
Tlw  B«aiiial  gwoMLed  OftrhHd:  ID  WMdnan^ 

hot  waaaaai. 

IThfM  nioona  liad  paased  amy  and  goiM,  wboi  to  the 

Idqg  bi  state, 
.Sadlias  bronght  the  potent  nrord:  glad  waa  be  and 

date. 

^TwassnokybbUiiiarpv^ahedyelvbiitflt  fiffgods 
to  -wMd; 

Be  bna^itwilliAwwriM'aprid^taaBaBgHen 
UaAtald. 


▲  wooltaa  tbNad  that  floated  by  itpn  the  rirai'e 
,!  tide 

He  ammd  with  «  ktm  diaw  atnln^  la^gUag 

alood  in  prUfc 
Then,  witboot  coartasiy  or  sign,  strode  off  onto  bis' 

deo: 

Ha  was  tbe  dntdieat  of  the  brood  of  jni^i^ 

IGd  erimsan  Uaae  and  yeUew  gleams,  and  sharp 
kem  dardng^irea, 
I.    Amid  the  brightneea  and  tbe  gloom  of  nevar- 

qnendied  fires, 
I     Be  beat  and  bammered,  flled  and  gnmnd,  atUl 

twupeihig  the  Made, 
.   Ifaa  idght>wolTCi,  b^ing,  fled  aw^  tnm  that  la- 
•ababvglMta. 


He  fwwed  tbe  trusty  ated  to  abreda,  and  welded 
the  line  ore ; 

He  tempered  it  In  ice  and  mlBc,  and  beai^B  and  toA 

gore; 

Lud  it  in  nests  itf  aoariet  cods,  and  In  tbe  gdden 

blaze, 

And  smote  it  on  bll  ringing  faiga  for  two>«nd4piDty 

days, 

i 

Then  with  its  raxor's  fine  "fire-edge"  he  severed  at 
a  blow 

A  bale  of  wool  that  floated  wbUe  on  tbe  thawed 
water's  flow;  J 

But,  Btill  nnaatlafied,  ha  strode  baek  to  bis  maikj 
den,  ji 

More  steadfast  at  Us  chosen  art  than  all  Dw  i 
bammcrmen.  < 

Ten  months  he  tolled  amid  tbe  blaze  of  those  load- 
roaring  fires, 

Amid  tbe  Haases  that  ronnd  Urn  leaped  witb  tbdt 

keen  wavering  tnlnsj 
Be  tben  wnt  f erO,  aod  wtth  UiUalBm  loatf^ 

pack  of  wool  I 
Carred-dmlntwaAiaadataiiaMnl^  Hbvoifc  | 

was  ri|w  and  fnlL 

AmlUaa  long  ago  bad  leaned  that  in  all  wotOj  ! 

art,  j 
Patiaaee  and  Wisdom  must  coeibiDe  oaoh  in  ita 

nvamlpart:  ' 
Eltbtf  vway,  the  eraftKnan*!  vodt  Tenatsad  mam  j 

wood  or  stone. 
And  that  wlae  Patience  b  to  art  as  fiesh  Is  to  ov 

bone.  I 

I 

Ifow,  (tm,  at  laat  the  perfect  awotd  be  hid  beoeatb 
bla  dod^ 

And  went  to  wtrantbe  king  and  ooort  and  aU  tba 
warrior 

Had  gathered,  praisiBglflBaer;  then,  wifliastsaltbf 

■nOe, 

^Uiaa  bads  Um  maot  die  tari^  and  ddi  hi  arid  fa 

guile.  jj 

King  SasgUed  safe  npca  a  tiooaa  oarrad  oat  of  i; 

hwyj  il 

The  lords  and  ladlea  roimd  him  gnmpad,  a  goodJ^  ij 

sight  to  see; 

On  their  rich  robes  tba  eniatdd  atonoa  dunw  witk  I! 

eternal  spring  .i 
XrosB  (itotb  of  gold  fhe  bdts  of  genu  ware  jnmd^ 

listening.  | 

9fimer,  In  nudl  nndbted,  scoffed,  dtting  enet  and 
proud, 

Impatieot  for  the  trial  Wowj  '< Strike  bwdr  hs 
cried  aloud. 

While  he  yet  qtoka  dm  ^Kitaimd  flew  Iba  nwtad- 

milL  lOiuid, 

And  amote  Un,  keen  and  lodaand  flm^andbon 

him  to  the  0w^'V* 

"Cnbartl"  cried  Hlmv,         I  Had  a  tntslag 

kind  of  cold, 

From  brain  to  heart,  bom  bead  to  foot,  ataalipg 

from  fold  to  fold." 
"Then  shake  tbyedfr  .SmUiaa  cried,  wlfli a anv 

sturdy  langfa, 
And  lol  the  bleeding  haanvman  fell  doven  Mr 

inbaU; 
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Never  to  Bwing  Ua  biaimer  mot^  at  rtlthj  or  la 

mine, 

Xn  ponderoniflltlrtor^aatitediio  moretortrut  or 
Bbine; 

Split  lika  a  beaelian  log,  he  Ml  at  gnat  lOog  Si^ 
ftled'sftet, 

To  aollen,  bragging  hamnMrman,  a  wamiag  very 
meet. 


THE  BUIDE  OF  OBANIENBEBjQ. 

It  was  the  coldest  New  Tear's-eve  remem- 
bered by  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  town  of 
SdJetteralieim,  since  that  memorable  night  when 
Burgomaster  Battus  was  fousd  dead,  frozen  fast 
into  the  kennel,  after  supping  at  tiie  Council 
House. — The  frost  seemed  positively  to  put  a 
sting  into  the  Addle,  flute,  and  baas,  Uiat  plaved 
out  the  old  year  so  lieartOy  at  Mistress  Dnect's. 
^e  one  or  two  guests  of  hers  who  did  not 
dance — eapeciidly  Miss  Sauerwein,  with  the  red 
nose  and  the  shrill  tongue — sat  in  their  cloaks, 
and  became  impatient  Tor  twelve  o'doek,  the 
punch-bowl,  and  the  kissing  all  round. 

In  due  time,  the  chimes  rang  roidnidit  sharply, 
and  the  punch  was  distributed,  ana  every  one 
was  kissed  duly,- — even  Miss  Sauerwein  (by  acci- 
dent, of  course,  on  her  shoulder,  which  was  of 
palatable  cotton  velvet),— and  good  wishes  were 
exchanged,  and  sad  thou^bta  hidden,  as  though 
they  had  been  so  many  sins.  The  rich  English 
beautv  had  been  the  merriest  girl  at  Ifistress 
2}rieGk*a  party :  yet  perhaps  she  had  lecollected 
that  she  was  without  s  home,  and  in  a  stranj^ 
land.   Then  all  fell  to  dancmg  again. 

Of  course  it  was  impossibk  for  Baron  Ora- 
nienberg,  who  Kved  on  tne  floor  below,  to  sleep : 
and  tliusit  would  have  been  a  pitvthat  Mistress 
Brieck  stood  in  too  great  awe  of  him  to  ask  him 
to  her  party,  bad  it  oeen  the  Baron's  usage  to 
sleep  when  the  other  Christian  folk  of  Schlet- 
tersneim  slept.  As  it  was,  his  vigil  over  the 
brown  old  books  he  was  so  fond  of  reading  was 
disturbed. — ^He  looked  out  into  the  night :  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  white  as  silver  iu  the 
mooidight ;  across  to  the  glistening  vane  of  the 
tower  which  had  just  told  of  the  New  Year ;  he 
listened  to  the  Fomwranate  Waltz  of  Btnmas, 
which  made  the  roof  shake,  yet  was  not  noisy 
eoi^agh  to  drown  the  snore  of  hia  serving-man  in 
an  inner  chamber ;  and  tlie  Baron  felt  very  soli- 
tary. Why  should  this  beP  Why  ahonld  be 
look  fifty  who  was  only  thirty-five  years  old  P 
Other  men  before  him  had  been  mocked  and 
deceived  by  women ;  otlser  men  had  taken  for 
consolation  to  the  dreams  of  experiment  and 
the  studies  of  science ;  other  men  had  brooded 
as  he  had  brooded ;  time  (he  said  within  him- 
self), but  no  other,  had  felt  such  an  aching 
emptiness  of  heart  as  he.  Why  not  go  back  to  his 
own  court  and  capital,  where  nonours  and  offices 
were  waiting  for  him  ? — as  bis  Prince,  an  old 
friend,  had,  again  and  agun,  assured  him.  He 
temeiiibered  a  masked  ball  there  on  a  bygone 
Uew  Year's-cve,  wliere  other  things  had  been 
unmasked  l>csides  faces — Aer  heartlessness  among 
the  number. — "Ab,  hov  well  1  know  that  Ma- 
nuka 1" 


And  he  listened,  npt  in  a  change  of  his 

dream,  until  he  was  wakened  by  a  third  change  of 
sound.— The  musio  had  stopped :  a  merry  sound 
of  htughter  was  coming  out  of  Mistress  Drieek's 
door  and  down  the  staira.  The  gay  folk  of 
Schlettersheim  were  going  home. — Tlte  whim 
seized  the  Baron  to  look  at  them  as  they  passed. 
Now  that  his  lamp  was  out,  no  one  would  be 
aware  of  his  opened  door,  and  his  dark  figrue  in 
the  furred  writing-robe  within  it. 

Down  the^  came  in  twos  and  fours  joyously, 
but  for  the  httle  aolitory  screams  of  Miss  Suier. 
wem,  vfao  tried  to  slip,  in  forlorn  hopes  of  male 
assistance.— Hie  prcatest  mirth  clustered  rotmd 
the  (air  English  giri — very  bir  she  looked  in  her 
bewitching  quilted  hood :  and  ahe  did  slip  vitb- 
out  trying ; — and  one  of  her  snow-shoes  came  off 
close  by  the  open  door,  to  tlie  violent  disapproval 
of  the  spinster.  No  need  for  the  Baron  to  step 
forward  and  offer  his  aenrioes :  no  ia^k  of  aasi- 
iluous  young  officers,  waisted  like  wasps,. to  set 
matters  right !— In  another  minute  tbey  were  all 
a  story  lower,  and  nothing  was  left  of  their 
gaiety  but  the  dying  leap  of  the  flame  in  the 
lamp  on  the  staircase. — He  stepped  ont  to  hear 
the  great  door  close ;  and  his  eye— a  keen  one — 
was  caught  by  a  spark  on  the  landing-^aoe.  It 
was  a  small  heart-shaped  diamond  budue,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rosette. 

Sometliing,  an  honr  later,  moved  across  the  still 
chamber  of  the  Baron,  like  an  air  and  an  echo. 

"Is  tiiat  a  chaim  on  his  pilloir  f" 

"ItiaacxTBSB.'*  . 

When  the  sleeper  woke,  it  was  late  for 
Sclilettersbeim.  SUegel,  his  sravaot,  had  been 
astir  for  three  hours. 

"  God  bless  you,  honoured  sir,  with  many 
liappy  new  years,"  was  his  greeting,  "and  may 
I  pass  them  with  you !  If  you  grow  as  wise  aa 
King  Solomon,  vou  will  never  get  on  without 
old  stupid  Stiegel   Here's  your  coffee." 

"  Get  me  a  barber— get  me  a  razor,  old 
fellow  J"  cried  the  master,  in  a  tone  which 
scared  his  ^miliar.  "I  must  have  half  of  this 
fleece  off  my  chin — and  put  me  out  something 
decent  to  wear.  And  bnng  me  my  own  book. 

This  was  a  book  bound  in  wood,  chisped  in 
steel,  and  full  of  the  Baron's  handwiitu^  in 
cypher.  The  leaves  were  lUtemately  white  and 
grey.  There  was  no  lock  to  it,  nor  any  visible 
means  of  opening  the  ohup.  I  have  heard  that 
the  white  leaves  were  records  of  such  of  the 
Baron's  dreams  and  musings  as  his  better  Angel 
had  inspired,  and  that  the  grey  leaves  were  the 
most  bitter  and  less  wholesome  whispers  of 
Iiis  darker  Spirit.  I  have  not  heard  that  when 
the  riglit  person  spoke  the  right  words  to  it  at 
tlie  right  time,  the  book  would  open  of  itself. 
— That  New  Year's^day,  however,  it  would  not 
open.  Perhaps  the  dreamer  did  not  speak  it  fair. 
He  threw  it  by  neglectfully,  at  all  eventaj  and 
after  dressing  himself  with  a  care,  which  took 
twenty  years  from  his  face  and  figure,  to  the 
consternation  of  Stiegel,  who  had  not  l»rgained 
to  serve  a  master  addicted  to  such  vanities,  wmt 
forth  with  a  new  colour  on  his  cheek  «nd  «  nev 
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step.  In  short  lie  was  a  mw  man*  on  tiut  Nev 
Ycar*s-dAy. 

"  This  la  surely  the  iM^innuijr  of  a  ferer/'  said 

Ibe  seiritor. 

The  Baron  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  vhen 
Stiegel  had  (not  for  the  first  time)  to  parrr  the 
beak  and  spectacles  of  one  whose  fixed  idea  it 
had  long  oeen  to  pry  into  those  mysterious 
chambers.  Miss  Sauerwein  liad  heard  from 
KLitress  Drieck  that  Baron  Oramenbei^  had 
found  something.  She  wished  to  see  if  it  was 
wiiat  she  had  utst.  But  her  curiosity  got  no 
futker  than  the  door ;— and  the  same  was  forth- 
with shut  in  her  face. 

Samg  the  rest  of  the  month  she  had  ample 
occupation,  in  wbidi  the  entire  town  of  Bohlet- 
tersheim  was  willing  to  take  a  substantial  part. 
The  En^h  beauty  had  bewitched  the  Baron. 
No,  the  Baron  had  bewitched  the  Eoglish 
beauty.  The  girl  would  ^  to  no  more  balls, 
and  began  to  look  quite  unlike  herself.  Sodidhe, 
in  his  splendid  ridiiw-sait  of  purple  velvet,  and 
with  half  the  hurtakeuoff his  face!  Nowonder 
that  his  servant  (a  good  old'fiuhioned  crea- 
ture) was  entirely  disconsolate  at^uch  doings ! — 
What  was  more  out  of  all  character,  was  the 
courier  in  livery  who,  twice  a  week,  iurived  at 
Schlettersheim  with  a  box  as  big  as  a  boor's 
house— the  box  filled  vitfa  flowers  which  had 
no  bttsinesa  to  iawec  in  January :  roses — ^yes, 
and  jesaaminM  too.  No  more  sitting  up  at 
nidits  now.  And  the  Baron  could  talk  (uawierB 
had  ascertained)  bravely  enough  to  ICus  Helen 
when  they  were  not  oveihear^  and  could  make 
ber  lan^.  Tea,  oould  make  her  lau^  and 
could  laugh  himself*  too. 

A  year  of  life's  business  had  gone  over  in  six 
weeks.  There  must  have  been  a  fate  in  that 
diamond  heart.  Helen  was  free  to  marry  any 
one  whom  she  pleased  to  many,  tlie  Baron  was 
a  Quixote,  declining  a  dower  with  his  bride. 
But  when  had  there  ever  been,  when  would 
there  ever  be  (said  Lena^  and  Lotte,  and  a 
score  of  wishtulgub  besides),  such  a  lover 
as  UiB  Boron !  Her  own  room  at  Castle  Ora- 
menbeig  was  to  be  hong  with  (doth  of  gold. 
There  had  been  sixteen  Arab  horses  sent  for 
th&t  she  might  choose  for  herself  one  to  ride. 
The  wedding  was  to  be  strictly  private,  but 
each  one  of  her  six  favourite  playmates  had 
received  a  present  of  a  diamond  heart,  contain- 
ii^  a  lock  of  her  hair.  "  I  can  spare  them  no 
more  such  tokens,"  the  Baron  had  said,  play- 
fully; "so  it  is  well  that  vou  have  only  half  a 
dozen  friends,  dear  Helen.  "  Ah  1"  he  thought 
within  himself,  when  he  sat  alone,  "  I  could  die 
to  gratiff  her  wishes  before  she  utters  them." 

'"liivxtodoBo!"  breathed,inaclear whisper, 
the  sorrowful  rtnce  of  his  better  Ansel,  the 
Surit  of  the  white  leaves  in  his  book  of  dreams. 
*'X  vho  have  shared  thj  watohbga,  who  have 
sat  beride  thy  pillow,  wbo  hare  filled  th^  heart 
when  it  ached  because  of  its  solitude,  will  not 
take  leave  of  thee  for  ever,  without  a  parting 
bleaang  i  Have  thy  wish.  lave  to  gratify  her 
vidwslierorB  she  nttera  them." 
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**  A  blessing  f"  was  repeated ;  and  not  by  an 
eeho^  but  by  the  prompting  Spirit  of  the  grey 
leaves  in  the  book  of  re^tered  suspicions  and 
mistrusts.  "No,  a  cdbse.  Let  the  f^thless 
mortal  take  it,  and  good  look  to  his  profit  by 
it !" 

The  sweat  was  on  the  Baron's  brow  as  he 
started  awake  in  the  silence  of  the  dark  cham- 
ber ; — or  had  he  been  asleep,  or  no  ?  He  struck 
a  light,  not  expecting,  however,  to  find  traces 
of  any  visitor,  since  he  had  dreamed  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  many  and  many  a  time  ere 
now,  and  the  conflicting  Voices  were  not  new 
to  liis  sleeping  or  his  waking  fax^ej]  Well! 
He  was  to  hear  them  no  more  I  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  day,  lud  in  rich  and  oact 
order  by  Stiegel,  reminded  him  that  the  end  of 
his  strange,  solitary,  unreal  existence  had  come. 
He  was  thenceforth  no  longer  his  own.  His 
book  was  to  be  closed  for  ever.  Since  New 
Year's-eve  he  hadnot  once  opened  it,  consciously, 
and  yet — before  him,  on  a  white  page  and  on  a 
grey  page  too — almost  the  last  empty  pages  in 
Uie  volume— there  stood  written  in  a  cnaractt? 
which  he  knew  how  to  read: 

"Live  to  gratify  ber  wishes  before  shenttera 
them." 

Only  Madame  Drieok's  sister,  her  husband 
Counsellor  von  Kwel,  and  Stiegel,  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  vedding.  Helen's  zakiah  father 
did  not  can  enough  for  her  to  bepresent and 
EJie  wonld  have  no  paMule.  Ijus  made  the 
cer»nony  somewhat  cheerless  and  peculiar :  the 
rather  as  Pastor  Gnrkel  had  been  warned  that 
the  Baron  would  only  endure  a  sermon  three 
minutes  long.  The  footsteps  of  the  new- 
manicHl  pair  sounded  distinct  and  loud,  as  they 
went  down  the  aisle  to  the  bridal  carriages  after 
the  registers  were  signed:  the  honr  of  the  cere- 
mony having  been  changed  purposely  to  avoid  a 
crowd  withoat. 

"What  is  this,  Stiegel?"  said  the  Baron, 
turning  liis  head  quickly,  in  the  porch.  "  I 
thoi^ht  it  had  been  distinctly  understood  that 
no  one  was  to  be  UM.  Here  is  a  stranger. 
You  have  been  talkii^." 

"  No,  truly  he  has  not,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  interloper  who  stepped  forward,  having 
overheard  the  words ;  '*  but  when  I  lieard 
that  my  dear  pretty  Helen  was  going  to  bo 
muriea,  it  was  enough  for  me !  I  found  out 
the  rest  for  myself.  Here  I  am,  love,  to 
wish  you  joy;  andto  take  the  second  Idas  from 
the  bride  r 

The  bride  drew  back,  blushing  crimson.  "  A 
more  beautiful  voutb  than  the  stranger,"  Ma- 
dame von  Kogel  declared,  "  was  never  seen  in 
Schlettersheim— juit  ber  age,  toa  And  what 
curlinghair,  and.  Heavens !  what  proud  pouting 
lips,  and  what  rich  black  eyes !" 

"My  cousin  Reginald,  George,"  said  the 
hnAe,  nestling  close  to  her  husbmd,  and  adding 
softly,  "  I  did  not  expect  this." 

"  And  the  most  loving  of  her  rejected  bvera. 
Baron  OranieiUie^,  she  might  have  said.  Ion 
ahonld  be  a  proud  man  to-day,  air.  Let  me  vlah 
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you  joT !  Helen,  107^  doar,  God  Uea&  yon  !" 
With  t^is,  a  waim  eataoit  kias.  Hiere  was  no 
avoiding  it 

"  Ym  vill  some  to  aea  ns  at  Castle  Oranien- 
herg,*'  sud  the  Baron,  faanduig  hb  treasure  into 
the  carriage  somewhat  quickly ;  for  the  day  was 
cold,  and  sleet  was  beginning  to  fall.  The  nohlc- 
lookW  youth  stood  for  a  rnommt  in  the  portal, 
and  sunted  the  new-married  pair  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  as  they  drove  oS ;  and  tiien,  with  the 
^eeture  of  one  who  fdt  the  dull,  tmned  away 
into  tj»  tova. 

How  stnmge !"  said  Helen,  artlessly  leak- 
ing the  sikMe.  I  was  thinking  of  him  0^ 
iann^t,neva:dreaniingl8boBla8eehiD].  Yfe 
van  t^etlMr  as  children,  GeoiBe;  bat  he  grew 
i^Oso-wild!  Andtlwjteau^  hisiiq»tobe- 
liefe  he  -was  am  of  me  .  .  .  vntiL  .  .  . 
fOor  Reginald  *  What  a  iost>  lost  Mfe  has  his 
been!  Bathowfatodsomefaeisstilll  IvasTery 
fond  of  him,  onoel" — She  stopped  soddenly; 
mud  «  minute  afterwards  was  prattling,  half 
^dden  onder  her  hmAKud's  (Aosk,  about  when 
abej  sfaM^  get  to  Oranienbeig,  and  what  they 
should  do  when  they  got  there,  and  how  she 
fihonld  be  afraid  of  no  ghost  when  she  bad  him 
to  take  care  of  her :  "  vx  the  girls  used  to  say, 
George,  tliat  yon  lived  among  ghosts,  and  were 
half  aghost  yourself;  and  when  you  brought  me 
Sly  shoe*rc»e  home  (shall  I  ever  forget  that 
momiiurPX  Lena  and  Lotto  spok^i^ lay  it  on  the 
pmyer^ook,  tn  try  if  yon  imi  beintahBd  it. 
AkGeoisQ.!  I  knew  better.** 

Hiere  -was  no  resisting  har  gnilelan  eonfi- 
denee,  ai^  yet  .  .  .  Coold  ene  have  wished 
for  theaiq>earaBae  of  tills  rejected  lover  of  here  P 
— ^this  young  brilliant  creature,  brimful  of  life 
and  courage  f — ^And  had  not  her  wu^  been 
imnted — elae,  why  should  he  have  reappeared  P 
Thoa  the  grey  lest  and  vuoe.  But  no,  no,  no  I 
She  had  saved  him,  by  some  blessed  Provideoee, 
from  the  premature  decay  of  an  orcr-wimisht 
mind.  It  was  nonsense!— 4  last  retio  of  iiis 
sick,  sQBpiciotn,  solitny  ftuunes.  So  he  bent 
over  hxr;  and  talked  w^-^h  as  merrily  as 
herself  (if  not  qnita  so  confidingly) ;  and  so  the 
pair  sped  smoouily  onward  towaMs  Onuueebe^. 

The  bride's  bower  at'  OnnieidMrg  was  not 
hm^  with  ekrth  of  gold,  but  there  was  a  heart 
of  gold  in  it  to  weloome  her,  mob  aa  tiie  Scblet- 
teraheim  fnns^  had  never  dnamed  of.  The 
ecstasy  01  his  pleasuro  [  She  was  now  1^  grave 
one ! — he  was  as  blithe  as  a  schoolboy  who  has 
made  his  own,  a  new  toy,  long  dreamed  of,  never 
hoped  for. — She  dvng  to  hiai,  as  some  rare  and 
deEcate  bird  who  had  fled  from  darit  and 
ohaiu;8ful  weather  into  a  warn  breast,  might  do. 
She  lored  him  as  a  dirintty,  Ousted  to  him  as  to 
Omupoteae^  confided  m  nim  as  anequaL~Bnt 
why  was  there  the  diadow  on  hia  brow  which 
■he  eoaU  not  nnove,  with  all  her  kima  and 
her  smiles,  aad  her  true  artleea  talk?  Her 
father  had  thrown  her  off.  Well,  what  matter  P 
Her  Onuuenberg  was  a  lover  and  a  fatitet  in 
ima.  He  knew  all  idiaat  bee  one  eariier  bttrt- 
fandde.'-  ney  had  laaghed  together  about  Reg> 


nakl'a  red  che^.  and  flnely-diiseHed  lips,  and  j 
grand  curling  hair.  But  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
husband's  past,  in  which  past  (far  away  or  recent^ 
it  mattered  not)  there  was  a  shadow. — And  the  ' 
pretty  creature,  proud  of  being  mistress  of  the  ' 
gtana  oW  cattle  of  (^amenberg,  walked  to  and  j 
nti,  to  tmd  fro,  up  ita  passage  and  down  its  i 
halls,  wanting  no  company  save  her  husband's ;  I 
and  when  she  was  left  alone,  that  of  the  little  i' 
familiar  sprite,  Curiority,  whii^  has  been  ever 
at  the  elbow  of  solitary  nev-uURied  women  ever  < 
since  the  days  of  Fatima.  [- 

But  he  had  given  her  his  confidence.   He  had 
consulted  with  her  on  the  last  suimnoas  (and 
the  moet  entre^in^  one)  which  he  had  received 
from  bis  fonner  fnend,  the  E^oe.   And  aa  he 
and  she  paoed  down  the  l<Hig  pictore-g^dlerr  at 
«af1v  twilight  (the  gaUery  wal  warmed,  smoe  ' 
tbe  £tiglifla  bride  had  loved  to  wdk  in  it),  they  j 
talked  of  this,  and  of  other  things,  on  a  certain  j 
evenng  late  in  March.  j 

fihe  was  peaking  of  dress,  tif  some  morsel  of 
sesrf  or  necklaee,  or  of  the  flower  in  her  hair  (the  ' 
bride  every  day  wore,  to  please  the  Baron,  a 
floww  as  rare  as  those  which  bad  strudc  terrOT 
into  the  hearts  of  tbe  Sdilettersheim  women) ; 
BB  she  stopped  andemeath  a  fitded  full-length 
picture :  <  I 

"  Ah,  my  laid  1"  said  he ;  "  you  are  looking  ! 
at  that  old  lady.  Well,  in  her  time,  she  was  a  ! 
graoMl  brave  wonuo— a  true  Oramei^erg  woman 
— tbo«igh  <he  does  wear  those  stiff  wooden 
i^oUks,  mA  as  OiMiadi  ahrays  pointed.— Tt 
was  she -who  held  ihe  last  tower  of  the  castle  of 
Neubmrg-Sddestadt  when  it-  was  beeimsd  and 
burnt,  while  faer  husband  ■was  awuyat  the  wars.. 
When  the  staircase  was  blannjg,  she  was  the 
last  to  come  down,  and  tibe  heloberoniyson  by 
the  hand,  and  she  made  him  waHc  slowly,  and 
slie  said  to  him :  *  Tour  father's  child  must  be 
the  last  to  leave  tbe  old  house  when  he  is  not 
there.'  She  was  the  good  genius  of  our 
family,  that  great  la^." 

What  made  tbe  bride,  in  her  torn,  grow 
thoughtful  P  An  English  thought  of  her  duties  P 
Such  thought  had  never  been  taught  her  by  bet 
rakish  fatmer,  by  his  ahowy  companion,  by  the 
playfellow  of  ber  ddhJhood.  ffln  was  tbou^t- 
ful  with  the  hi^  wishes  and  timid  doubts  of 
one  yeantnie  to  be  wor^y  of  companionship 
with  the  high  nature  she  could  but  in  port  un- 
derstand. 

"If  yon  knew,"  fell  ftom  ber,  "bow  some, 
who  mubt  perhaps  grow  into  Oranienberg 
women,  have  been  nurtm<ed,  you  might,  perhaps, 
better  fed- — peibaps,  better  know  .  .  .  .  " 

"What  can  I  want  to  know  more  of  tob  than 
I  do  know,  Hetw,  darlii^  P  Enow  P  U^re  is 
notbing  to  know  ahovA  you,  save  yourself.— 
Stiegel;  what  do  you  want  ?  If  we  go,  ve  shall 
not  go  till  Wednesday.   Leave  us." 

"But,  sir— be  is  eomft— be  is  an  English  gnat 
lord,  who  says  be  loved  tbe  most  gracious 
Baroneas ;  ana  he  drove  yrp,  and  made  bu  way  ii^ 
and  would  art  no  qoestionB.'' 

"  Helen,'*  said  t£e  Baron,  **this  must  be  yoor 
English  cousin." 
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So  it  proved  to  be;  Reginald  tamed  up,  as 
■flMttonate,  as  frank,  as  fomrd  as  ever. 

**  Hden,  dear,  joa  know  I  fibontd  have  been 
bere  yean  ago  to  neet  70a  (Baron,  I  heg  ycnx 
wdoD  for  bsmg  been  yoar  irife's  first  lover), 
irat  the  Kieotrcss  would  not  let  me  ji^.  How 
lovely  yoa  are !  lovelier  tban  ever !  And  how  do 
JOT  make  oat  yoor  life  here?  (Baron,  I  beg 
farni  pardon,  bat  I  and  Helen  never  liad  any  se- 
crets save  one,  and  that  waa  no  secret.)  Good 
imtingf  good  8liootin£F--and,  dear,  do  you 
keep  up  your  music  P  We  shall  get  through, 
somehow,  here/* 

"  We,"  replied  the  yonng  bride,  rather 
banghtily.  '"Rie  Baron  has  been  called  to 
ODurt,  and  we  are  leaving  Orauienberg  to- 
momnr." 

"Ah!"  laid  Reginald,  with  a  look  which 
riveted  itaelf  in  tw  Barai*s  neuory;  ^  why, 
then,  we  aball  met  tdiere;  for  I  am  going 
to  court,  too !  TtiO.  my  servant,  aomebodj, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  mipaok.  Gong  to 
court  ....  tired  of  the  counbr  abeady  ? 
Well,  and  what  wonder  P  Ko  one  wiio  sees  yon, 
Helen  (my  dear,  yon  are  posittve^  growing), 
wiB  wcnder  at  yovr  not  being  pnrticiilarly  fmd 
<tf  being  shut  np— «ven"  (tttere  whs  a  tone 
which  the  Baron  tocdE  note  oQ  "  in  a  ....  ina 
pdaoe  90  sj^SBdid  as  Castle  Oianienbe^." 

Hr  air  of  ibt  conrt-town  was  bad ;  it  was  an 
Ul<dndiwd  town;  Ml  of  wide  streets,  and  heav; 
pilace*,  and  taok  ganlens.  ti»  people  were 
mi.  The  Oraad-Dnkie,  a  fbol,  had  been  re- 
ilaimed  by  nuTyiDg  for  Qnnd-I>iobees,  a 
woman  to  db  greatly  anaid  of « tony,  punctual 
womwQ,  who  never  laogbed ;  a  woman  who  oc- 
«n|Hed  her  kisnre  xad  cultivated  art,  by  stitch- 
VK  u  oj^y  pattern  in  gold  thread  ctpon  a  square 
of  velvet  called  a  ^mo-eioth ;  a  woman  who 
flMoaraged  high  morals  by  keepfng  inoeBBant 
watch  on  her  hmband. 

Fnnn  the  first  nommt  of  Enriidi  Helen's 
aninil,  the  Qrand-Dudiess  h^d  her — and  ac- 
<»rdingly  covered  ber  with  distingoishing  atten- 
tions. "  So  different,  ladies,"  said  that  sincere 
and  pljKsMe  arbiter  of  virtue  to  her  folk  in 
waiting,  *'from  wiy  woman  touned  in  Geamany ! 
Jl8  nue  M  a  dewmop.*'— Her  eye  grew  par|He 
wm  faOe  and  Uood  vrtule  vhe  spwe  of  the 
4tewdrop  m  tin  Bn«Ri*s  bearing. 

"  AimI  my  wife  can  have  wished  for  ihis!" 
^  From  the  flnt  nKiment,  the  Grand-Duke  W- 
yiriwd  conrteries  xm  Baton  and  Bareness :  join- 
ing entbnsiastically  in  idl  preiseeimd  preferences 
of  fcwlish  women  for  wives  or  oompanions — 
in  the  nearing  of  the  GraAd-DiMiheas,  and  also 
of  the  Barcw. 

-  Was  iMs,  too,  my  vrife'e  wish  P" 

^e  chime  was  for  ever  ringing  in  his  head, 
though  bidden  out  -of  sigbt  was  the  steel- 
cfanped  hoA;  hiddoi  hj  dd  SHeffel,  and  for- 
gotten b^  him  iriiose  huid  bad  flSed  its  white 
mi  gmr  pages,  ne  eoarteariee,  however, 
that  fie  bad  to  render  was  impotttoute.— Irre- 
*HWt  tbo^  ,it  seem  to  «wr  so>  the  Grand- 
Sake^  I  zepM^'wieafiiol}  A  fool,  too,  duti^ 
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one  of  those  periods  of  crisis  when  Grand-  11 
Duchies  are  in  danger,  by  zeason  of  vulgar 
people  rising  up  to  a»  inoomwient  questions. 
The  Baron  did  not  dislike  a  crisiB,  beinc  bom  to  ■ ! 
rule  and  to  influence ;  thus,  to  prompt  uie  D^be 
with  wisdom,  and  patience,  ana  concession,  and 
liberality,  and  to  make  of  the  Duln*s  little  long- 
dom  sometiiing  happier  and  more  prosperous 
than  a  military  jau  or  a  poor-house,  was  bo  ' 
distasteful  tadc  for  the  just,  high-minded  man — 
upright  cnowh  to  disrcgud  vam-glory,  and 
patient  with  the  inane  creatim!,  whom  be  swayed  | 
for  his  good,  without  any  will  or  purpose  of  bis  ' 
own.  ■  "  Ay,  ay,  you  turn  me  round  your 
finger,  I  know,"  woald  the  small  potentate  say, 
wlien  prompted  to  be  honest  ^;autat  bis  wilt ; 
"  but  don't  fiuiOT  if  s  yoar  dome.  It  is  dl  to 
please  your  wife.     A  bad  j(dBe~-i^  the  Grand-  i ! 
Ducheas  treasured  as  a  bad  jofee,  and  Bonething  '| 
more,  as  sbn  sate  over  her  Holy  stitdiery.  ! : 

*'  My  dear,**  said  she  to  the  Baroness,  **  you  j 
know  tiutt  Siunt  iftndentia'a  Ihiy  is  drawing  on, 
and  I  have  ten  of  these  hvn,  and  seven  and  a 
half  clusters  of  grapes  to  milsk  before  the  dwy 
comes.  Whfle  our  bu^ands  are  busy  with  their 
state  afiuirs,  you  shall  help  me.  Ton  will  team 
the  stitch  in  a  moment,  i  have  never  seen  a  | 
woman  who  is  sot  a  counteywoman  of  none,  that 
has  attiwsted  me  as  you  do.  Baron,  I  am  going 
to  take  peesession  ornwr  wife.  We«nd«ntaua 
one  antmier  already. 

The  young  bride  had  not  bargained  for  sudi 
fervent  and  active  sewing  in  a  oauae  she  oared 
nothing  for.  But  it  was  better,  she  presently 
found,  to  be  set  up  like  one  of  Pmeiope's 
maidens  among  the  wooden  ladies  in  the  oloset 
of  the  Graod-Duchess,  than  to  be  left  in  her 
own  palace,  with  the  Grand-Duke  dropping  in 
at  alt  honrs :  sometimes,  with  a  message  KOm 
tbe  Baron,  when  the  latter  was  busy ;  sometimes, 
with  a  rare  flower,  or  a  choice  burd,  or  a  pieoe 
of  m«s;c  (though  Helen  was  always  house  now, 
and  had  given  up  singing) :  fOT  ever,  with  words 
which  ^e  could  not  misiater^n^t,  and  witii 
looks  she  oould  even  less  mlsh^e.  She  remem- 
bered, however,  the  ston^  <rf  the  Oranienberg 
woman.  8he  would  be  suent,  stroag,  and  reso- 
lute, witiioat  Having  her  hasbaad  canae  for  a 
moment's  aium,  or  embroiling  him  on  her  ae- 
count.  So  honestly  believing  tuGrand-Dadtess 
to  be  an  honest  woman,  she  gave  into  tiic  Grand- 
Dochees's  sdieme,  wd  wrought  hard  at  the 
harps  and  the  bunches  ctf  grapes,  hour  after 
honr. 

The  Gnnd-DncheBB  proved  a  strange  com- 
panion— 90  pryingly  intimate,  so  coldly  distant. 
As  the  two  stitched  and  stitched,  she  screwed 
out  of  ha*  needle-mate  every  particnlar  of  Helen's 
mother's  early  death,  of  her  father's  subsequent 
dissipation,  of  the  hard  profligacy  of  the  woman 
under  whose  fascinations  he  had  fallen.  She 
screwed  out  of  the  candid  «nd  dear-hearted 
English  girl  how  narrowly  she  had  escaeed  a 
niurtuc  with  a  cousin ;  how  lonely  she  had  been 
at  Schkttersheim  (though  she  had  gone  to  New 
Teus'  halls  there,  with  diamond  hearts  in  her 
shoe-rosea)— her  pauionate  ddi^t  at  htiag 
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BoagUt  for.  aud  set  izte,  by  one  so  gifted,  aud 
so  hr  above  her,  as  her  husband. 

"  I  wish,"  Helea  said,  with  deep,  simple  ear- 
nestneaa,  "  io»  I  wish  I  was  Tort&T  of  my  hus- 
band!" 

"  Why,  Baroness,"  was  the  dry  answer,  "  you 
are  a  poetess;  all  brides  arc  so  till  Uiey  find 
what  all  find.  Supposing  tout  husband  no- 
£uthful  to  yoQ^what  thenp'*^ 

"I  should  die,"  said  the  English  bride. 
"And  you — not  ^at  snob  a  calamity  can  ever 
oome  near  eiUier  of      wliat  then  P* 

"  He  ahoald  die !"  said  the  oold,  handsome 
woman. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  Ducbess,  when  the 
session  broke  ap,  "this  is  tiresome  for  two 
women,  when  they  have  once  told  each  otlier 
all  their  histories"  (she  had  nerer  told  hers 
to  Helen,  though).  "I  shall  get  some  one 
to  read  to  us  wnile  we  embroider.  There's  a 
young  English  nobleman  just  arriv^,  who 
knows  your  husban^  he  s^s,  and  has  great  re- 
commendations to  mine.  While  the  men  are  at 
their  polities,  he  will  be  at  a  loss.  He  shall 
oome  and  read  "Maob^"  to  us.  Yon  know  we 
understand  Shakespeare  more  deeply  in  Germany 
than  you  do  in  Et^land." 

Helen  had  not  bai^pdned  to  find  Reginald  in- 
staUed  in  the  closet  of  the  upright  Grand- 
BucheSB  as  a  daily  inmate.  But  there  he  was, 
next  day,  with  his  book;  and  what  was 
stranger,  the  paragon  of  propriety  regarded 
him  with  R  covert  complacency  and  open  pa- 
tronage such  as  she  bestowed  on  few. 

"Ana!  Yon  see,  Helen,  dear,"  was  his  opening 
greeting,  "  there's  no  throwing  me  off !  Where 
you  go,  I  follow — the  shadow  after  the  sun. 
But  you  need  not  be  a&aid  of  me  now,  with 
your  grand  old  Baron  to  look  up  to  and  take 
care  of  you;  and  besides,  I  am  a  new  man. 
Now,  Madam,  if  it  will  j^ve  you  pleasure  to  hear 
me,  I  am  at  your  service.  Mv  cousin  will  tell 
you  afterwards  how  ill  I  reaa,  and  will  make 
game  of  ns  to  the  Grand-Duke  when  he  gets  tired 
of  his  politics  and  wants  a  little  chanze." 

Helen  did  not  notice  the  bile  which  rose  into 
the  great  lady's  eye ;  but  she  did  remark  the 
unusually  gracious  smile  with  which  the  Grand- 
Buchess  motioned  the  English  so^wgraee  to 
take  his  place  beside  them. 

"  So  my  wife  has  tired  you  out  already  with 
her  churcu-work,"  said  an  unexpected  and  un- 
welcome visitor,  who  presented  himself  before 
Helen  two  mornings  later,  and  whom  Stiegel 
dared  not  keep  out.  "  HeaTen !  it  was  a  great 
stroke,  my  wife's  laying  hands  on  your  cousin 
the  instant  lie  got  here,  by  way  of  entertainii^ 

fou,  and  keeping  you  fast  to  your  sewing.  As 
said  to  that  dear  old  fellow  of  yours,  the 
Ducbess  and  not  you  ought  to  have  married 
him,  for  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  Duchess  or  he  has  the  better  head  for  con- 
trivance.  And  if  that  had  been  the  oasi^  I 

might  '* 

Helen  had  risen  from  her  ohair  mj  coldly, 
before  her  husband  came  in. 
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"  George,  dear  old  fellow,  my  better  self,  I 
was  just  going  to  tell  your  adorable  wife,  that 
while  you  are  away  we  will  do  something  better, 
in  the  wav  of  art,  amongst  us,  than  oopyii^  ridi- 
culous old  patterns  for  Saint  Frudentia.  I  have 
seut  a  courier  to  Munich  for  Meissner  to'come 
and  take  your  lady's  portrait." 

"  While  jou  are  away  V  repeated  the  young 
wife,  drawing  to  her  huahantC  and  trembling. 
"  G^ngaway  P  .Going  to  leave  meP" 

"  It  must  be  Bo,  I  fear,  for  a  few  week^ 
Helen." 

"  And  I  could  not  go  with  you  P" 

"Not  without  causing  me  great  additional 
anxiety.  Hereyou  will  be  safe,  in  the  midst 
of  friends."  (Was  there  a  note  of  pain  in  hia 
voice,  as  his  head  turned  slightly  towards  the 
Grand-Duke,  who  professed  not  to  hear;  who 
did  not  go ;  but  remained  yawning  and  ar- 
ranging his  moustache  before  a  glass.)  "  Nc^ 
dearest,  1  could  not  wish  you  to  go  with  me." 

She  became  as  pale  as  snow ;  but,  an  instant 
afterwards  the  colour  rushed  up  into  her  clieek 
and  brow,  for  she  was  recalling  (little  more  than 
a  child)  what  she  had  heard  of  tlie  Oranienberg 
won^en,  who  had  helped,  not  hampered,  their 
lords  in  times  of  anxiety.— So  her  lips  were 
closed,  and  she  said  no  more. 

The  Baron  bad  marked  Uie  stn^le  on  her 
foce.  Alas !  he  had  begun  to  be  haunted  with 
a  grey  fancy  that  his  wife's  words  and  wishes 
did  not  always  keep  tune  one  with  the  other'. 
No  vulgar  jealousy  lurked  in  the  idea.  He 
was,  as  yet,  secore  of  her  duty  and  loyalty  to 
him ;  but  what  if  she  had  been  too  hasty — ^what 
if  her  heart  would  wander  elsewhere — to  that 

old,  beautiful,  boy-lover  P—  His  bncy 

had  never  reverted  to  the  Prince  for  a  passing 
moment,  because  he  knew  the  Grand-Duke's 
folly  and  Helen's  nobleness. 

Tlie  &and-Duke,  too,  had  marked  the  struggle 
on  Helen's  face:  and  he,  too,  came  to  a  conclo- 
sioo — su^ested  by  duod  consciousness  of  his 
own  reautlesa  clurms— that  her  words  and. 
wishes  might  not  be  in  tone. 

Not  one  of  the  Oranienbeig  women  of  old 
had  seen  her  lord  ride  to  the  wars,  with  a 
heavier  Jieart  than  the  heart  of  the  poor,  pretty 
English  bride.  But  she  must  not  distress  him, 
even  if  she  were  left  defenceless,  said  she  to  her- 
self ;  so  she  heartened  herself  up  when  he  was 
gone,  and,  while  her  heart  travelled  with  him 
every  hour  of  every  day  towards  the  frontier, 
and  ooDnted  the  moments  between  the  arrivid 
of  courier  and  courier,  aent  lovingly  back  to 
her  vidth  words  of  cheer,— ahe  showed  no  dini 
eyes,  no  pale  cheeks ; — she  did  not  parade  her 
loneliness  by  rushing  to  court,  nor  her  mis^ivin||a 
by  staying  away.  But,  after  a  few  evenmgs,  it 
became  rather  fearful  to  dance  with  the  Grand- 
Duke  her  one  dance  (the  Grand-Duke  would 
fain  have  danced  seven  with  her),  when  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  bad  to  be  passed ;  while  to  take  re- 
fuge with  the  Grand-Duchess  was  impossible,  so 
perversely  did  thatlady  summon tothemBeginald, 
and  so  distastefully  did  he  creep  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  Uie  solitarj  bride's  ear,  as  her  ool;  »• 
kitire  there,  her  nataral  compamoa  and  pro- 
tector. Onoe  or  twice  she  repelled  him  without 
eeremonj ;  once  ahe  appealed  to  the  hard,  in- 
scrutable Grand-Dacheaa  with  an  entreaty  that 
she  woold  interrere,  and  that  br  ahowinff  leas 
regard  to  her  English  cousin,  she  wouldoring 
ber  cousin  and  hefself,  too,  more  rarely  t<^;etber. 
"  Reginald's  manner,"  Hden  said,  "  meant  no- 
thing;  but  she  did  not  like  it." 

"O.  neither  does  the  Gnnd-Doke!*'  was  the 
silmdng  answer;  and  the  bilious  eyes  shot  a 
mon  baleful  li^t  than  erer. 

All  this  was  intolerable  enonghj  but  the  days 
were  wearing  orer.  Oranienbe^s  return  would 
now  take  place  within  aix  weeks  at  the  ntmost, 
and  erery  day  brought  its  courier  and  its  letter : 
bat  might  not  the  writer  bare  taken  some 
wanner  need  of  her  impassioned  words  in  reply  P 
He  could  not  be— 0  no>  not  changing^— bul>— 
growing  a  little  colder? 

One  morning  there  came  no  courier  from  the 
Banm.  No  more  couriers  came  to  court  from 
the  Banm  after  that  oiondBg. 

Ten  nights  after  the  beginning  of  this  puise 
—it  was  in  high  July — a  figure,  more  closely 
■umtled  than  bratted  so  sultry  a  midni^^  crept 
stealthily  under  the  wall  of  the  teiraoe  which  ran 
fffiifath  the  windows  of  the  grand  apartments 
of  the  pahte^  and  communicated,  by  a  fantastic 
staircase  through  a  sort  of  belvidere,  with  the 
upper  stoiy.  The  grated  door  of  this  belvidere 
was  always  locked  at  dusk.  In  only  three  win- 
dows of  the  long  rai^e  of  windows  on  the  upper 
Btory  there  burned  a  dull  light.  Once,  a  shadow 
was  seen  to  cross  this  lifi^t. 

The  itttrader  paused,  listened,  drew  a  deep 
beath,  in  which  there  was  something  like  an 
oath,  stood  aside  when  the  moon  slid  be- 
neath a  cloud,  and  muffled  himself  to  the  chin. 
tfx  be  was  aware  that  some  one  was  watching 
him— a  stQl  bhu&  figure  sitting  above  on  the 
steps  of  the  staircase  dose  beneath  the  grated 
door.  "What,  has  the  jealous  brats  left  a 
vula  to  tun  iho  key  on  berF"  muttered  the 
Wsod-Duke.  "  No  one  can  be  resting  there  to 
amuae  himself,  at  this  boor."  He  mattered  a 
•eeoad  oath,  which,  perhaps,  may  hare  been 
beard. 

Certainly  be  was  seen,  for  a  voice  challenged 
him:  "Wbo  goes  there  F"  There  was  nothine 
to  be  done  save  to  ^  forward.  The  Graod- 
Doke,  though  not  wuc^  ooold  not  ran  away 
like  a  thief. 

"  Ah !  Sir  R^inald !  I  thought  I  knew  your 
figure  and  your  roioe !  .  .  .  .  What  a  heavenly 
B^t !  Quite  Italian !  ....  Is  your  beautiful 
eoosin  better  ?  Your  friend,  the  Duchess^  was  so 
dstiMsed  to  hear  of  her  fever.  I  sent  Drottning, 
of  eaurse,  to  ber ;  the  only  fellow  one  can  trust. 
Bat  she  has  some  one  in  her  own  suite,  it  seems — 
acme  EngKsh  doctor,  prt^bly—whom  she  be- 
lieves in,  and  he  would  not  let  Drottning  see  her. 
"What  the  Devil  I  Perhaps  you  are  the  doctor 
afteraU  '."—this  with  the  laugh  of  a  man  proud 
to  hare  made  a  brij^t  discovery. 


"It  is  X,  your  Highness!"  said  R^^nald. 
coming  down  haughtily.  The  Gruid-Duke  had 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  smoke  of  it  blew 
in  tlie  Englishman's  face. — In  those  days  few 
Englishmen  smoked. — "  It  is  I,  your  Hignness  1 
My  cousin  it  ill,  and  I  am  protecting  her,  in  the 
ai»ence  of  her  husband,  as  her  nearest  relation 
should ;  and  the  Grand-Duchess  would  be  sorry 
were  you  to  take  cold.  May  I  have  the  honour 
of  caUinjg  your  Highness's  carriage  P  The  least 
sound  disturbs  my  cousin." 

"  You  have  seen  ber,  tb«i  ?  You  have  been 
with  her  P"— and  another  stream  of  smoke 
affinnted  the  Eng^hnan's  face— "or  is  she 
really  so  ill  that  she  can  admit  nobody  f  la 
this  some  device  of  yours  ?  Some  prescripUtm. 
doctor  P"* 

"Yoor  Hi^ness,  I  am  a  gentleman,"  said 
the  other,  with  kindling  choler,  "and  your 
Highness  knows,  as  well  as  I,  that  there  are 
questions  which  <me  man  should  not— shall  not 
— ask  of  another,  even  supposing  the  one  man 
to  be  a  German  Grtuod-Duke,  and  the  other  a 
plain  English  gentleman.  You  have  no  right  to 
question  me  about  the  household  arrange- 
ments of  my  cousin  at  this  time  of  nignt. 
Sleep  well."  And  Reginald  turned  away  con- 
tempbiously. 

Tho  one  was  a  fool :  the  other  was  a  libwtine. 
Both  had  been  suiping  deep ;  both  were  out  on 
a  bad  errand ;  botlt  were  baffled  by  the  sadden 
illness  of  the  pretty  English  briw,  which  had 
taken  the  worst  form  of  fever,  and  on  which 
her  servants — Stiegel  at  the  h^ — ^had  barred 
access  to  any  intruders.  **  Come,"  said  the 
Grand-Duke,  following  Reginald,  "  if  you  are  a 
dragon,  be  an  amiable  uagon"  ....  and 
he  otwin  to  laugh  an  ugly  laogh,  as  he  laid  a 
familiar  hand  on  the  shoulder  ofHelen's  cousin. 
"Do  you  expect  me  to'  believe  a  word  of  this 
fever  P" 

"  I  expect  you  to  answer  a  sharper  question 
of  mine,"  was  the  answer  of  Beginald«  drawing 
his  walking-sword. 

The  Gnad-Duke  was  no  coward ;  but  he  was 
a  worse  swordsman  than  R^inald. 

"  You  have  hurt  me,  fellow,"  said  he,  reeling 
back,  after  two  or  three  passes  had  been  ex- 
changed, "  but  you  have  won  her.  .  .  .  There ! 
There !  .  .  .  I  shall  get  back  to  my  wife,  never 
mind  how.  and  do  you  go  to  your  cousin.  There ! 
there !  No.  .  .  .  I'll  make  no  mischief.  ...  I 
shall  say  no  word."  . . .  And  shaking  off  the  other, 
who  would  have  suppor^  him,  the  Grand-Duke 
managed  to  put  up  his  rapier,  and  to  totter 
towards  the  gate. 

Ranald  looked  back.  There  was  not  a 
breaUi,  not  a. whisper,  not  a  sound,  save  that  of 
the  fonntam  in  the  tlu(^et  at  the  other  end 
of  the  terrace.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  a 
passing  figure  on  one  of  the  three  lighted  win- 
dows. 

He,  too,  muttered  his  oath.  "And  can  slie 
have  shut  me  out,  to  wait  for  \iim\  I  will 
midce  no  scandal  betwixt  your  Highness  and 
your  delightfol  Giuid-Ducheas.  But  Hetea,  my 
Hdenl  and  I  wUl  mdcs  no  scandal  for  you." 
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And,  BOW  aiame,  Begbold  stopped  caatiaiisly 
to  the  end  oC  tbe  tetnea,  maoed.  Us  awora 
in  tlie  fowiiaifr-wBtex,  ud  iluetihed  it. 

If  poor  prott;  Hejiiir,  with  noUun^  bat  hec 
bright  and  hoaest  porit  j  and  her  tmak  m  ber  hna- 
txtna's  love,  were  almost  as  hwre  as  aa  Onmi^ 
bei^  woman,  be  watt  bnurei  than  say  Qnuuen* 
berc  man  had  been,  lot  the  tiaa  bn»  been  erer 
80  nur  sway,  or  tiu  dangiv  srec  so  gresaing. 
How  he  bved  her!  AaA  jet,  he  had  left  her, 
under  a  miBnnng.  out  of  dnt;  to  his  Grand- 
Doke.  out  Of  resoltttion  to  tnut  in  her — to 
trust,  aleo,  in  bia  power  ot  fitlfiUing  her  wisbss. 
—Could  aba  have  wii^isd  that  ha  sfaonld  leave 
ber? 

He  bad  been  ill  of  an  overwrought  brain  for 
num.;  weeks;  he  became  worse,  as  be  travelled 
day  and  n^ht  towards  the  frontier.  Tbe  offi- 
oialnaBaion  on  which  he  was  benl^  waa  nocbild'a 
There  were  angry  folk  wlum  tbe  Grand- 
Dnke's  message  (prompted  by  bimself )  must  put 
into  flame,  ^^^here  was  no  security  as  to  its 
issoe;  and  with  all  this  doabt^  and  this  w«ar 
and  tear  of  apiiita,  and  this  pnrpoie  to  carry 
throi^h  a  purpose  there  caaie  uke  somfe  terrible 
tone  whien  will  not  leave  bold  of  its  victim, 
the  besetting  thought. 

"  I  went,  because  she  wished  me  to  go.  I^v 
did  she  wt^  me  to  go  P  Where  is  aha  now  r* 
80  tbe  Baron  drove  on,  sleeping  iittlo.  towards 
^e  frontier. 

The  Baton  alighted,  for  a  moment,  at  a 
amflU  frontier  town,  ferered,  vexed,  ill  at  ease, 
ever  harping  on  his  young  beautiful  Engiiah 
wife  and  her  ytwt£  beantiEul  En^^iA  couain. 
lire  tbe  fresh  post-boraes  could  be  put  to  tbe 
carriage,  the  Bwm  was  out  itin  the  dark,  to 
atroUthroQgh  tbe  western  gate.  I^eremayhave 
been  some  of  the  f<^  who  were  waiting  on  the 
crisis,  who  wuted  also  for  him.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Helen,  and  of  no  political  qaand*  as  he 
paaoed  through  the  gate.  The  ball  from  a  matoL 
did  not  spare  him,  nevertheless ;  it  touobed  him 
severely,  and  be  fell.  As  be  fdl,  a  teirU>le 
thought  had  time  to  fla^  through  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  the  momoit,  "  Tiis  cannot  have 
been  her  wish  P" 

He  bad  time  to  remember  her  £ace,  how  she 
had  controlled  hwaelf  wlien  she  bad  beard  of 
his  gtsng,  and  to  remember,  like  a  cankering 
pain,  the  differenoe  of  thear  ages.  How  he 
loved  her !  His  last  clear  thooght  was  that  she 
could  not  know  what  bad  banpened.  She  was 
safe  at  court  enjoying  herseu,  and,  should  he 
die,  there  was  tliat  cousin  of  hers. 

Who  con  tell  the  terror,  the  misgiving  that 
be  might  be  long  a  prisoner,  tbe  connised  dance 
of  miseries  and  suspicions  Uiat  banished  rest 
from  his  pillow  even  when  he  did  deep ! 

"  Live  to  fulfil  tier  wiabcs  before  she  utters 
them  !"  He  was,  perhaps,  dying  in  fulfilment  of 
ber  wish.  Then,  what  bosiness  had  that  Eng- 
lish cousin  of  here  to  be  always  sitting  by  lus 
bed,  and  to  be  always  dressing  his  wound — 
always  pouring  fire  into  it  i  Was  this  Helen's 
wish  P— He  vokev  and  stmok  about  him.  Every- 


thing was  profoundly  still ;  there  wai  no  one 
save  his  secretary,  dozing  in  an  arm-ohMc  bytbe 
b^t  of  a  ahaded  lamp. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  asleep,  Conrad  F  Are 
there  no  despatafaa^  from  court  r  froaa 

"  Trui^,  yes,  my  h)id,"  said  tbe  other;  shaking 
hinaelC  uuke ; but  I  judged  it  beat  not  to 
distnrb'yon>  tboogb  the  oonrier  has  ridden  nigbti 
and  day  with  them,  and  thongb  he  pmned  tnat 
yon  abonhl  see  tben  at  one.  Th^  are  of 
uttermost  imMrtsoM,  be-  is  mm.  My  loi^, 
yon  are  not  ni  to  read  tium,  asd  yet  I  date 
not  withhold  them." 

The  Banm  raised  hima^  iu;  bed  and  broke 
the  seals  oC  tbe  despatch.  Tbe  wntW  was  a 
voman's  —  a  writing  strange  to  bin,  liiirried 
and  broken ;  no  wondar;  conaidsring  the  tale  it 
conveyed : 

"Whatever  be  tbe  importaBoe-of  yont  nis* 
sion,"  wrote  the  Grand-Dnehess,  "you  muat 
come  back— ^ou  must  come  to  m.  We  ar«  is 
terrible  straits  hem.  Mt  husband  is  dying- of 
a  wound  reosiTed  im  a  and  with  wur  wife's 
cousin,  on  tbe  evean^  of  tbe  SOu.  Stars^ 
some  days  previous,  your  wife  bad  absented  her- 
self from  court,  under  the  pretext  of  bedog  iU  of 
fever.  When  it  bocane  Imown.  to  me  that  the 
duel  had  been  fongbt  in  tbe  gardens  of  your 
palaee,  I  ijuisted  on  haviiK  speech  witii  bni,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  what  light  itie  eould  throw,  on 
90  toribls  an  a0Sur.  I  wiU  not  dwell  on  my 
feelis^  at  finding  that  ahe  was  not  in  the  palaos 
— that  ahe  was  son^— bTer  or  no  fever— no  one 
could  tell  lae  where.  Her  oonain,  too,,  is  niaa* 
ing.    They  are,  probably,  toge^w; 

"Tbe  wound  of  my  husband,  Uut  physieiana 
assure  me,  is  poisoned  i  and,  further,  that  his 
life  can  by  no  ut  be  protracted  for  many  days. 
Oa  every  grouid  yo«  shndd— yon  must— ^ 
here ;  if  not  to  rawort  the  wife  oif  your  Frinoe 
under  snob  an  a^al  ealamity,  to  see  on  the 
spot  what  can  be  done  to  rescue  your  wife, 
jwiter  though  my  grief  is,  and  &arful  the  mis- 
chief she  lias  caused,  I  do  not  accuse  her  of 
more  than  natural  weakness.  She  struggled,  I 
know— for  I  had  her  full  confidence— to  be  true 
to  you.  Benmnber,  I  am  writing  by  a  death* 
bed,  and  X  spotk  of  notJuBg  to  whub:  I  will  not 
swear. 

"  Come. — Tom  heart-broken  friend, 

"AltUJA." 

The  Baron  bad  never  been  so  stroiig  in  his  lifis 
as  at  that  instant;  strmg  in  the  boteor  that 
overrules  paut;  stroag  in  tke  vifforoos  will  that 
can  even  retard  the  coming  of  Death. 

His  secretary  saw  him  read  the  letter  twice, 
and  even  make  a  note  on  its  margin. 

"  Have  the  carri^e  ready  in,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  said  a  voice  from  withia  bim,  the  tone  o£ 
which  told  Botbing^saTO  that  it  was  ipiite  un> 
like  bis  own.  '*Whcn  did  the  ounxier  foi 
here?" 

*'  Yesterday  morning  my  loard." 

"  Send  Clemens  to  dress  me.  ¥ou  must  ful* 
low  tiie,  as  soon  as  posaiUe.  I  shall  be  ready 
in  a  quarter  of  m  hour.  Wa  ate  going  back  to 
courtV' 
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There  was  still  a  nintite,  hoverer,  before 
Gkmens  could  be  found  by  the  secretary— a 
minuie  in  which  the  higJiJiearted  mui'a  he- 
roiam  forsook  him,  so  wondiooaly  had  his  Iota 

hia  joxrag  wife  entvined  itself  with  every 
Sbre  of  hia  ftame.  Their  marriage  )^^^^  been 
an  illrsoited  one ;  Stiegel  bad  toldliiiii  so ;  his 
&«am8  bad  told  him  so.  And  hue  it  chanced 
that  in  his  stxugdii^  to  rise  &om  the  bed,  his 
■teel-elasped  book  was  displaced  from  nnder 
his  pillow,  fell  out  into  the  chamber;  its  clssp 
faroktL  antt  its  white  leaves  fluttered  free.' 

"  Where  is  Gemens  F"  cried  the  Baron,  loadly . 
'*  What  can  mattftr  anything  that  befals  me,  so 
that  I  can  do  any  good  to  her  ?  I  would  die  to 
fulfil  her  wuhes  and  to  make  her  happy.  0 
Hearen  if  she  were  only  safe  ["  .  .  ^ 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  passaee,  outside  the 
door.  There  were  voices,  not  of  Conrad  calling 
for  Clemens.  There  were  feet — and  not  of  grooms 
bustling  to  bring  out  carriages.  But  at  the 
sound  ttte  Baron  fell  back,  iiuo  the  bed.  His 
moment  of  strength  had  paased,and  ..... 

She  was  safe*  Helen  was  safe !  Beoanseshe 
was  there  beside  him,  mote  beautiful  and  radiant 
tiiaa  ever ;  with  that  look-of  ddish  wondering 
admiration,  on  her  face  which  had  won  the  man 
when  he  bad  broofi^t  her  diamond  heart  home 
to  her;  but  with  it  something  beycmd — the  look 
of  a  woman  who  had  dand  adventure  and 
endured  fatigue,  and  had  been  rused  her  de- 
voted truth  to  an  equality  with  his  higher 
nature.— She  was  hangmg  over  him ;  ahe  was 
rfjpgjug  round  him.  She  was  telling  him  how, 
after  that  terrible  silenoe  had  began,  and  after 
.  ..."  But  why  think  of  them,  George  F  Both 
wen  bad;  Begiuald  the  worse^  because  he  is  the 
cleverer  of  the  two. — But,  love,  when  I  saw  that 
I  had  no  clianee  of  being  left  at  peace  among 
them,  why,  what  could  I  do  ?  You  know  I  am 
not  an  Chimienherg  woman.  So  I  set  up  the 
story  of  a  fever,  as  the  only  means  1  had  of 
keeping  them  out  and  gettmg  away  to  you. 
And  we  did  on  the  twenty-seventh,  les, 
dear,  and  I  rode  for  a  day  in  boy's  clothes,  you 
see,  when  no  letters  came.  .  .  .  And  they  are 
watching  our  house  still,  at  tlus  very  moment, 
fcvangulknow.  .  .  .  I}on't  scold  mCj  darling  ! 
Put  /our  head  there!"  ("There"  meant  a 
fdeasmff  comer,  where  maiqr  favoured  heads 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  lie.)  "  O !  it 
was  no  joke,  I  assure  you,  all  those  people  in 
all  that  wretched  town  sending  hour  by  hour, 
day  byday,toinquire  after  the poorBanwcSB.  . . . 
And  yet  it  was  a  joke !  Eancy,  among  the  rest 
to  turn  up,  an  old  SchletteEsheun  creatue— jour 
constant  lover.  Miss  SBuenreia,wfao  has  somehow 
scraped  up  money  enooRh  to  follow  vou  to  court 
....  aiul  was  glad— she  quite  smijed,  they  tell 
me — tohear  my  fever  was  so  mudu  worse.  That 
was  the  day  I  was  delirious."  (And  here  the  old 
girlish  laugh  rung  out  more  merrily  than  ever.) 

But  I  made  dear  old  Stiegel  bring  me.  Be  is  be- 
ginning to  endure  me  now,  perhaps,  tliougli  it 
was  so  mad  tny  running  alter  you.  i  would  uot, 
indeed,  if  I  could  have  helped  It  I  Well,  there, 
Hmsf*  (and  the  head  of  the  wounded  man 


vest  to  east).  "No  wonder 

you  liave  been  in  ptdn,  and  look  so  verr  wild. 
Why,  I  declare,  they  have  let  you  read,  ill  as  you 
have.been — and  read  in  one  of  those  abominable 
old  books  o£  yours,  which  always  made  you 
doomy  whm  you  were  welL  Tou  shall  read  in 
that  thing  no  more,  at  all  events !" — And  the 
grey  and  the  white  leaves  were  in  the  twinkline 
of  an  eye  torn  out  of  the  stael-dasped  book  aiu. 
bucning  on  the  stone  floor. 

"  Tlmre !  How  could  thev  permit  it  P  .  .  . 
0 !  my  poor  dear,  you  do  looK  as  if  you  wanted 
sleep — and  I  do  too.  Stiegel,  ait  in  the  ante- 
chambgr,  and  keep  everything  auiet.  ?(u^ve 
me,  my  love,  L. did  so  long  to  he  with  your* 
.  ...  Ill  ten  minutes  more,  the  Baron's  head 
and  his  heart  were  at  rest  on  hsr  shoulder :  a 
rest  without  dreams  of  GrandrDukee,  or  cousinsr 
or  rivals  great  or  small,  or  misgivinga  that  he 
was  too  (M,  and  she  too  young— a  rest  (and  may 
all  my  readers  know  thie  biasing  of  such  rest) 
without  aof  dreams  at  all ! 

I  have  never  discoveied  whne  Helen's  En& 
lish  cousin  came  to  li^t  again.:  if  he  ever  du 
reappeac 

I  have  always  belfeved  that  if  poison  was  put 
into  the  Grand-Duke's  wouud,  the  Grandp- 
Buchess  knew  who  put  it  there. 

I  know  that  the  Oraaienbergs  never  went 
back  to  court. 


SeALB  INSECTS. 

The  rinds  of  oranges  are  speckled  with 
brownish  scales.  When  examined  closely,  these 
scales  are  discoTwed  to  be  the  covers  over 
the  e^,  or  rathet  the  awnings  over  the 
nests,  of  the  scale  insect  of  the  oranges. 
Under  a  low  power  of  microscope,  ou  tumtog 
over  one  of  these  scales  an  extraordinary  scene 
preseats  itself;  for  some  hundreds  of  eggs  are 
beheld  imbedded  in  a  woolly  or  cottony  sub- 
stance. The  body  of  the  insect  is  white,  oval, 
and  very  flat,  From  underneath  the  body  issue 
two  hauy  feelers  with  eight  or  nine  joints,  and 
about  a  fourth  of  the  body  ia  leneth.  At  the 
very  edge  of  the  oval  body  may  be  discerned 
two  very  small  pink  eyes ;  and  from  the  end 
of  it  trail  two  minute  and  long  hairs.  The 
legs  are  six,  and  each  leg  is  armed  with  a 
hook.  There  is  a  proboscis  below  the  feelers, 
bv  inserting  wliich  in  the  rind  of  the  orange 
the  inseot,  wbibt  still  a  caterpillar, 'flxes  itself 
forli&. 

These  scale  inaeots  are  somethmg  more  im- 
portant tlum  marvels  and  revdations  of  the 
microscope,  for  they  play  an  important  part 
in  the  business  of  man.  They  attack  many 
stove  plants,  sad,  besides,  make  their  presence 
for  evil  felt  upon  plums,  peaches,  gntp^i  pears, 
aloes,  nectarines,  pine-apples,  oleanders,  and 
acacias,  as  well  as  oranges.  Scale  insects  have 
been  known  to  destroy  an  orange  harvest.  Tlieir 
ravages  destroyed,  in  1813,  the  chief  dependence 
at  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  group  of  volcanic 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  learned  name  for  this  group  of  insects  is 
the  ooccids,  from  the  Greek  word  coccos,  a 
beiTT.  The  story  of  this  same  illustrates  how 
words  are  imported  into  languages,  and  how 
languaf^  grow.  Probably  one  of  the  earliest 
dyes  used  by  mankind  was  derived  from  the 
berry  of  the  plant  which  the  Greeks  called 
kermes,  whence  the  French  derive  their  word 
cramoisi,  and  the  English  the  word  crimson. 
Does  the  word  criminal  come  from  the  red 
atainf  The  scale  insect  which  yields  the  co- 
chineal, from  its  appearance,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  berry,  and  when  thu  error  was  aban- 
^ned,  it  was  said  to  be  a  worm.  During  the 
middle  ages,  while  this  belief  prevailed,  tbe  colour 
was  ealwd  vermiculatum,  or  worm-eoloor,  and 
then  from  the  French,  who  call  a  worm,  un  ver, 
the  English  derived  the  word  vermilion. 

En^sh  naturalists  had  their  attention  turned 
some  seventy  years  ago  to  the  coccidte,  by  the 
apparition  of  coccus  vitis  viuiferie  of  Linnieua 
npon  their  vines  in  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire, 
lliey  observed  a  black  dust  on  their  vmes  on 
which  the  flies  fed  eagerlv,  and  where  this  dust- 
Uke  substance  appeared,  tne  leaves  did  not  thrive 
and  the  fruit  did  not  ripen.  Lenses  were  far 
inferior  in  those  days  to  what  they  are  now,  and 
it  was  only  the  more  patient  and  persevering 
investigators  who  detected  behind  the  larger 
boughs  a  coating  of  husky  shells,  fnnn  whose 
sides  protruded  a  oatton-like  substance  surround- 
ing a  multitude  of  eggs.  They  were  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  tb»  the  severity  of  many 
English  winters  was  no  protection  from  tbis 
pest  of  warmer  climes.  The  cottony  substance 
resembles  spiders'  webs,  so  closely,  that  they 
looked  for  the  spiders,  and  were  surprised 
they  could  find  none.  From  the  works  of 
Beanmur  they  learned  that  these  slimy  clammy 
sticky  nuisances  were  due  to  insects  called  cocci. 

From  the  time  when  tliey  were  deemed  berries 
or  woms,  our  knowledge  of  these  cocci  has  been 
ucreaaing  gradually  and  constantly.  Until  some 
one  devotes  himseltto  the  task  of  telling  us  every- 
thing known  respecting  them,  I  will  not  pre- 
tencTto  say  how  many  species  there  are  of  them. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  increased  by  the 
gardeners  who  study  how  to  destroy  them  as 
pests,  and  by  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  who 
investigate  the  best  meaus  of  cultivating  them. 
The  cochineal  scale  insects  were  acclimated  in 
Spain  by  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  them  from 
Mexico,  and  so  jealously  have  tlie  Spaniards 
guarded  what  they  call  their  "  nopaleros,"  or 
ine  {j;ardena  for  cultivating  the  cocci,  that  the 
Spanish  law  awards  death  to  the  criminal  guilty 
of  attempting  to  take  the  plants  or  insects  away 
from  Spain  with  a  view  to  acoUmating  them  in 
other  lands. 

The  cochineal  females  are  all  bom  perfect, 
whereas  the  males  make  their  first  appearance 
in  a  bug-like  cocoon  or  case,  the  Tower  end 
of  which  is  open,  and  through  tliis  end  they 
escape  backwards.  The  males  being  winged 
whilst  the  females  are  fixed ;  the  males  appear 
to  be  very  lew  in  number  in  compaiisou  with 
the  females;  but  instead  of  giving  currency 


to  the  extraordinary  statements  respecting  the 
disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
among  these  insects,  it  may  be  wiser  to  doubt 
if  as  yet  any  accurate  data  exist  upon  this 
point  The  females  furnish  the  cochineal.  A 
small  red  drop  Appearing  at  the  extremity  of 
the  insect  announces  the  proper  moment  for 
brushing  it  off  the  plant.  Tliis  is  done  by 
women  using  feathers,  squirrel-tails,  or  blunt 
knives.  Three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  the 
living  insects  yield  one  pound  of  the  dead, 
which  is  said  to  contain  seventy  thousand 
of  them.  Thej  are  broshed  off  from  the 
cactuses  upon  cloths  or  mats  spread  upon  the 

f round,  and  they  are  killed  by  immersion  in 
ot  water,  or  by  hot  air  baths,  or  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  -  Iliese  insects  are  sold  as  silver 
cochineal,  black  cochineal,  gtanella,  and  gar- 
blings.  The  garblings  are  cochineal  dust  or 
fragments;  the  granella  are  the  small  young 
immature  insects ;  the  black  cochineal  are  fe- 
males exhausted  by  batching ;  the  silver  cochi- 
neal consists  of  the  females  fall  of  eg^.  Har- 
vests of  them  are  gatlientd  in  May,  ^uly,  and 
October. 

The  consumption  of  cochineal  in  this  conntrv 
is  two  million  pounds  a  year ;  and  if  we  mul- 
tiply every  ponnd  of  tus  by  seventj  thou- 
sand, we  shall  marvel  how  the  ^ce  m  coehi- 
aeal  wholesale  in  Mincing-lane  in  the  city  of 
London  should  be  from  nalf-a-<^wn  to  Tour 
shillings  per  pound.  Even  if  the  cactus  could  be 
grown  in  the  British  islands,  the  price  of  the 
fabour  of  women  would  make  competition  in  the 
market  impossible,  for  the  price  of  cochineal  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  cheapness  of  labour. 
The  Indian  women  are  said  to  squat  down  for 
hours  collecting  the  insects  of  a  single  plant. 
Cochineal  is  used  in  colouring  jellies  and  in 
curing  whoopine-cougli,  as  well  as  for  dyeing 
purposes,  and  when  a  gentlewoman  of  London, 
Pans,  or  Tienna  is  eating  blanc-mange  from 
a  porcelain  plate,  she  wots  not  that  an  Indian 
squaw  brushed  from  a  cactus  the  silverr  insect 
wuich  eives  her  dainty  food  its  beaatifal  hue. 

We  learn  fnm  Canada  that  there  has  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kington, 
on  the  common  black  spruce  (abies  nigra  Poer), 
a  species  of  coccus  yielding  a  dye  of  great 
richness.  This  dye  resembles  cochineal  in  the 
colour  it  gives  wool  and  sUk,  and  yet  it  can 
be  produced  in  temperate  climes.  The  scarlet 
from  it,  resembles  toe  flowers  of  Adonis  autum- 
nalis.  Whilst  the  culture  of  Mexican  cochineal 
is  now  displacing  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
several  of  the  vine-growing  countries,  it  would 
be  curious  if  a  rival  should  spring  up  among 
the  paraaites  of  the  common  trees  of  tempe- 
rate climates.  Mr.  Berthelot,  a  Prenob  natu- 
ralist, has  published  a  memoir  to  prove  that 
it  was  one  of  the  oocctdn,  called  coccus  man- 
niparus,  and  found  on  Mount  Sinai  and  in 
Kurdistan,  which  yielded  the  manna  eaten  by 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness.  liac,  I  need 
scarcely  s^,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  spedes  of  coccus,  ver^  common 
on  trees  in  India.  Cochineal  consists  of  the 
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cocci  themselrei,  and  lac  and  nuuma  are  exuda- 
tions from  traea  thzoagh  punctures  made  by 
thecocddsB. 


SOMB  INFALLIBILITIES  OF  HOME. 

BOKE  is  an  exceptional  town,  Thioh  resembles: 
no  other.  You  most  not  judge  of  Italj  by  it, 
nor  even  of  tbe  Roman  States.  Tbe  pattern  is 
magnificent,  but  the  piece  coDsists  of  different 
atufil.  Roman  society  is  divided  into  three 
daases :  the  nobilitv,  the  common  people,  and 
the  middle  class,  vhich  heaves  and  tosses  be- 
tween those  two  limits.  Tbe  middle  class  is  the 
most  interesting  and  the  least  known  of  the 
three.  Its  extent  is  f^at;  it  comprises  all 
vlio  are  neither  be^ars  nor  noblemen,  from 
the  humblest  shopkeepers  of  the  Corso  to  the 
ministrv  of  1848.  All  advocates,  medical  men, 
and  official  persons  (not  priests  or  prelates), 
beloog  to  this  intermediate  world  which  has  no 
contact  with  the  great  world.  The  middle  class 
is  that  which  laoonrs,  advances,  agitates,  and 
threatens.  It  made  the  revolution  of  1849 ;  it 
may  do  better  another  time,  or  it  niav  do  worse. 
From  these  people  there  is  mach  to  hope, 
and  also  much  to  rear.  Noble  strangers  who  visit 
Rome  in  open  carriages  are  but  m  acquainted 
with  the  common  people.  Thej  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  beinjET  tormented  b;  howling  vagabonds, 
and followedDy  untiring  mendicants.  Tuev  saw 
nothing  but  outstretched  open  hands,  thej  aeard 
nothing  but  harah  voices  entreating  alms. 

Behind  this  curtaia  of  mendicit;  are  con- 
cealed  a  hundred  thousand  persons  who  are 
almost  indigent  without  beii»  idle,  and  who 
have  ■  difficol^  in  earning  tu^  dulv  bread. 
The  jgardenoa  uid  vineHiresaerB  who  cultivate  a 
portion  of  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  labourers, 
lonmeynteo,  servants,  coachmen,  models,  ped- 
lars ^onest  vagabonds  who  expect  that  some 
miiacue  of  Providence,  or  a  "temo"  in  the 
lotterj,  wiU  supply  them  with  a  supper),  com- 
I  pose  the  m^ontf  of  the  population.  During 
winter,  while  strangers  scatter  manna  over  the 
land,  they  almost  manage  to  subsist;  but  in 
summer,  they  are  obliged  to  draw  their  girdles 
tight.  Many  of  them  are  too  proud  to  ask  you 
for  twopence-halfpenny ;  none  of  them  are  rich 
enough  to  refuse  if  you  offer  it.  Ignorant  and 
inquisitiv^  simple  and  subtle,  excessively  sus- 
oeptible  without  much  dignity,  ordinarily  most 
prudent  bat  capaUe  of  murderous  imprudences ; 
extreme  in  their  attachments  ana  in  their 
hatreds ;  easy  to  move,  bard  to  convince ;  more 
open  to  sentiments  than  to  ideas ;  habitually 
sober,  but  terrible  when  drunk;  sincere  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  overetnuned  devotion,  but 

Iust  as  ready  to  quarrel  with  a  saintly  as  with  a 
luman  foe;  convinced  thattheyhavelittle  tohope 
for  on  earth,  consoled  (rom  time  to  time  by  look- 
ing forward  to  a  better  world,  they  live  in  mur- 
muring resignation  under  a  paternal  government 
which  gives  them  bread  when  bread  is  to  be  had. 
I      The  inequality  of  social  j[)ositiona,  more  appa- 
I  rent  at  Rome  traa  at  Pans,  inspires  them  with 
,  no  feelings  of  hatred.    They  make  up  their  1 


minds  to  their  humble  lot,  and  rejoice  that  there 
are  rich  people  in  the  world  to  play  the  part  of 
benefactors  to  Uie  poor.  No  people  is  leas 
capable  of  guiding  itself ;  eonaequenuy,  the  first 
comer  can  easily  drive  them  iu  leading-strings. 
Tboj  have  played  the  part  of  theatrioil  super- 
numeraries m  ereiy  Roman  revolution,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  fought  without  knowing 
what  piece  they  were  playing.  They  have  so 
little  faith  in  a  republic,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
all  the  authorities,  when  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  Sacred.  College  had  taken  refuge  in  Gael  a, 
some  thirty  plebeian  families  encamped  in 
Cardinal  Antonelli's  apartments,  without  break- 
ing a  single  glass.  Tue  re-establishment  of  the 
Pope,  uimer  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army, 
did  not  surprise  tnem  in  the  least :  they  awaited 
it,  as  a  lucky  event  and  the  return  of  public 
tranquillity.  They  live  in  peace  with  the  French 
soldiers  so  bn^  as  those  soldiers  do  not  meddle 
with  thttr  Eamdy  alhiis,  and  the  French  occu* 
pation  only  vexes  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
personally  annoyed.  They  are  not  a5aid  of 
sticking  their  uife  in  the  uniform  of  a  con- 
queror, but  it  may  be  guaranteed  that  they  will 
never  celebrate  a  Sicilian  Vespers. 

They  pride  themselves  on  being  descended  in 
a  direct  line .  from  tbe  Romans  of  Great  Rome, 
and  this  innocent  claim  appears  well  founded. 
They  are,  in  fact,  great  eaters  of  bread,  and  very 
greedy  after  spectacles ;  thej  treat  their  wives 
as  their  females,  never  ulowmg  them  to  dispose 
of  a  centesiiDO,  but  laying  out  uieir  money  them- 
selves. They  are  w^l  built,  robust,  and  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  tug  which  would  astomsh  a 
ouffido ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  try 
to  find  some  mode  of  living  without  labour. 
Exoeltent  workmen  when  they  have  not  a  sou, 
impossible  to  catch  when  they  have  a  crown  in 
their  pocket ;  good  sort  of  people,  familiar  and 
simple-hearted,  but  oonvinced  of  their  own 
superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race: 
economical  to  the  last  degree,  aiid  cheerful 
chewers  of  grey  peas,  until  they  meet  with  a 
brilliant  occasion  of  spending  all  their  savings  in 
a  single  day ;  they  glean,  sou  by  sou,  ten  crowns 
in  tbe  course  of  their  year,  to  hire  a  prince's  box 
at  the  Carnival,  or  to  appear  in  a  carriage  at  the 
fete  of  Love  Divine.  Exactly  thus  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  used  to  forget  the  past  and  the 
future  at  their  Saturnalia.  The  heraditazy  want 
of  foresight  by  which  tbe^  are  possessed  is  ex- 
plained by  the  irregularity  of  their  resources, 
the  periodical  want  of  wori^,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  attaining  a  superior  condition  without 
a  miracle.  They  are  deficient  in  several  virtues, 
and,  amongst  others,  in  delicacy,  which  formed 
no  part  of  their  ancestors'  inheritance.  What 
tbey  are  not  wanting  in,  is  manly  bearing  and  self- 
respect.  They  do  not  grovel  either  in  low  plea- 
santries or  filthy  debauch.  The  degraded  class  of 
men  called  the  "  canaille"  is  absolutely  unknown 
here ;  ignoble  things  are  not  Roman  wares. 

The  Mendicant  ^iars  are  tbe  plebeians  of  tbe 
Churcii.  They  will  salute  you  politely,  w^ont 
knowing  who  you  are,  and  atop  to  offer  theii 
open  Bmiff-htnc 
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"  Mncfh  obliged,"  you  »y.  "  I  don't  take 
BmifF." 

*  What  a  pity !"  is  tbe  smiling  reply. 

•*  And  ■why  a  pity  V  you  inqaire. 

"  Beonue  if  you  Imd  accepted  a  pindi,  yon 
^Tonld  hsre  siren  me  a  {ev-sottu  formy^eoa- 
Tmt." 

These  fmn  exerdBS  g^mtonsly  a  amltitade 
of  little  trades,  -for  the  benefit  of  the  bene- 
factors of  their  wder.  They  Trill_  draw  teeth 
vith  toleralde  dexterity ;  sit  to  artists  for  their' 
head  and  beard ;  or  foUow,  taper  in  band,  ^ 
ftineral  procession  of  Treatthy  personages.  They 
arc  far  from  leading  «n  idle  life.  They  are  the ; 
intimate  and  famuiar  friends  ef  tittle  folk,  and 
the  very  humble,  very  dcToted  ecrviantfi  of  the 
great.  The  people  readBy  listen  to  them, 
becauBe  they  belong  to  ttie  people  themsdves. 
They  preach  at  the  CoKsenm,  m  the  Fiazzas! 
and  streets,  in  Terr  toIot  language,  with  their 
arras  a-kimbo,  ana  "ffithoot  mindng  matters.  [ 
If  a  coasse  word  promises  to  give  greater  force 
to  tiieir  rhetoric,  tliey  out  -with  it  at  ODoe. : 
"  That's  our  mej,"  they  «ay.  "We  are  no 
aoholan ;  ire  know  -ttothag-  awrat  the  telc^ph, 
or  {psi  or  steam;  but  we  aie  iAtle  to  give  good 
advioe^  mtwitbstancBogl" 

An  oM  voman  vill  stop  a  Hendloant  Iriar 
on  Ilia  wqr,  adctresBBg  him  }sj  -name.  *'  My 
terno  (comlunaflon  of  three  lumbers)  iras  not 
drawn  at  the  lottery.  Tell  me  another.  Thenert; 
drawing  will  take  plaoe  on  Saturday  noon." 

"  Get  tivag  with  you,"  says  tbe  friar,  gently 
repulaingher.  "TVoulditnotbefarbetterjWhMi- 
ever  by  chance  vou  have  got  ten  sons,  to  buy  a  loaf 
and  a  flask  of  wine,  which  would  support  your 
strength,  instead  of'  loaii^  all  at  the  lottery  F" 

"  Bxense  me,  'fiitiur.  I  your  pudm. 
When  I  have  eaten  tiu  bread  and  dnmk  the 
wine,  hunger  end  thirst  will  soon  come  back 
again ;  whilst,  witti  iny  ■ticket  in  my  pocflcet,  I 
am  a  rich  woman— unol  Saturday  noon." 

The  lottery  is  tbe  riiortest  road  from  jmtriy 
to  werith.  There  are  mwe  eertain  paAs,  but 
there  are  none  so  (Sreet ;  on  which  account  the 
Roman  plebs  avoid  the  others,  and  rash,  in 
crowds,  mto  this. 

8imcity  morose  traretlers  have  thought  fit  to 
carp  at  a  population  of  gamblers,  and  e^ecially 
at  the  goveniment  whi^  helps  them  to  gamble. 
It  is  considered  bad  taste  that  a  power  enr- 
rounded  b^  the  respect  of  the  onirerse  should 
speculate  in  tbe  rioea  of  its  subjects. 

It  is  not  fit  Bone  almie,  bat  at  Naples,  'Sh- 
rence,  Yenioe,  over  the  whole  «rea  of  the  loag- 
<^prMsed  lai^  tiut  ItaUaos  gamble  in  the  lot- 
tery. If  there  were  no  lottery-offioes  in  Borne, 
the  Romans  would  ramble  in  other  towns,  and 
the  dOrgesees  from  Sisma,  Fisa,  Florence,  and 
Kapics,  wouM  have  room  for  no  other  lo^age 
thnn  lottery-tickehi.  Now,  us  it  is  a  settled 
rale  in  this  unfair  game  that  the  banker  should 
always  win,  the  ■euppression  of  the  Foutiftcal 
Lotteries  would  send  awE^  to  fo'rngn  parts  ?ome 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  amiu- 
ally.  Sw^  is  the  approximate  figure  of  the  gross 
piofits  realised  by  the  State ;  but  the  cxpenMS  of 


collection  feed  such  a  swarm  of  petty  officials,  that 
the  net  produce  does  not  exceed  sixty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  lottery,  therefore,  is  a 
very  poor  resource  for  the  goTetmne&tto  and  a  very 
gnat  oofisokticai  for  tbe  people. 

The  game  is  played  inus :  On  Satui^ay,  at 
U001I4  in  front,  <u  the  Finanee^oe,  nnder  the 
e^ea  of  the  assembled  peopk,  a  eommtttee,  pn- 
sided  over  1st  the  xe^esentatire  of  the  preute 
minister  of  Fhiaac^  dnws  five  vumbras  from  « 
wheel  whnheontsiBsiiuiety'.  Amongst  the  eager 

C biers  who  ere  present  at  the  mrawii^,  one 
played  at  the  "  simple  extmet "  that  is,  he 
has  wagered  wainstthe  government  tliat  eneh 
a  number  wiH  be  one  of  toe  6re  drawn:  if  lUs 
number  comes  out,  he  wins  thirteen  or  fourteen 
times  his  stake.  Another  will  play  at  "mobe," 
twos  or  both ;  he  has  chosen  two  numbers,  and 
wagered  that  bcilh  will  ctmie  from  the  wheel. 
Another  plays  a  "tiemo,"  hsnng  selected  three 
numbers ;  he  wins  more  than  five  thoasand 
times  bis  stake.  A  man  who  could  guess  be- 
fanbaad  time  out  of  Me'five  numbers  that  will 
be  drawn  next  Satarday,  emAA  puxcbase  a  hun- 
dred thousand 'franos,  or  four  tmonsand  pounds 
sterling,  for  one  Niqmleon. 

That  settled,  every  one  of  our  Romans  puisles 
his  brains  to  foresee  what  mtmbers  will  be  drawn. 
Up  to  twelve  o'clock  on  lliursday  night  they 
oegitBte,  worry  themselves  with  cabalistic  com- 
binations, take  eouBsel  of  thear  friends,  and  seek 
inspiration  frem-onhigh.  Borne  interrogate  the 
drawingof  preceding  years:  such  and  such  num- 
bers have  the  hahit  of  appearing  in  company; 
they  have  not  been  seen  for  more  tiian  six 
months ;  we  shall  soon  have  them  again !  Others 
search  for  hints  on  the  city  wall,  where  ready- 
made  terns  are  to  be  fonnd  written  in  dknasoA 
}n  amateur  prophets.  Not  a  -few  make  a 
"nevena^  or  nine  ^rfs*  devotion,  to  detnmine 
timr  nnmben  to  come  forth.  Whoever  has  had 
the  luck  to  dream  -of  a  dc^  or  a  cot,  oonsnlts  a 
dieam-bodc,  where  every  sort  of  Tision  has  its 
eerrespondent  nmnber.  The  '^(phmI,  the  sole, 
iks  ingeparable  idea  of  oH  Romans  of  both  sexes 
is  the  himt  after  good  numbers. 

And  not  dreams  only  are  tran^ted  into 
^furea ;  every  event,  wbetAter  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate, loses  its  real  signifieation  to  be  con- 
vnrted  into  a  pres^.  Somebody  is  drowned. 
Good !  88 !  My  tfeughter  has  eau^t  a  fever. 
Bravo !  18.  28,  48 !  A  husband  comes  home 
when  not  expected.  Be  hears  a  man's  votoe  in 
his  wife's  (Hiamber.  Heoren  be  praised!  90! 
He  luato  down  stun  «nd  boys  toe  ticket. 

At  Rome,  tiie  son  of  a  riuraoel-man  feU  frtmi 
a  first  floor  -window  and  recnved  -serious  injury. 
T^t  fetber,  befiwe  -eeuding  for  tiie  doctor,  eom- 
poaed  a  "tamo  'wot  of  his  uon'a  age,  tbe  hour 
when  the  aemdeBt  happened,  and  66,  the  num- 
ber cotrespondim^  to  fells  out  of  a  window.  He 
won ;  ohild  med ;  and  more  thmi  one  fetlm 
envied  him,  A  yom^  man  and  wmnan  stifled 
themaelves  with  oachonio  acid  gas  in  a  house  in 
the  Coreo ;  the  people  erowded  to  the  lottery 
offices  to  gamble  with  the  circumstance.  Tbe 
adminirtraftionwaa  oHigad  to  "  close,**  or  refuse 
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ocrtain  mimbers  'wMeh  tireryhoij  wnated  to 
lacrt  at  ones ;  fbe  ages  of  both  toe  lovers,  the 
nambeT  of  the  ho(ue>  and  the  hour  of  their  death. 

At  Venice,  an  Austrian  s(ddier  threw  himself 
frcna  the  of  a  steeide.  The  mob  closed 
iwuull^  as  soon  ss  he  tondudtheipoimd; 
tbey  twe  offthe  nomber  of  his  Mgiment  and  of 
luB  battalion ;  tfaej  ploiued  their  greedy  buub 
into  liis  bloody  mea  to  mi  the  number  of  his 
shirt.  There  ns  not  a  man  UMrngst  thnairfao 
did  not  regard  tiw  oorpse  as  a  sort  of  godsend 
from  the  aky. 

At  Rinniii.  a  ocmdeuned  man  was  walking  to 
meet  tos  late  bstween  two  eaeaatioaen.  An 
oid  -wotaan  heroioaUy  followed  him  throogh  the 
crowd.  She  spoke  to  him  from  time  to  tjne,  and 
when  she  oould  not  get  near  enouf^tdegtmpfaed 
to  him  a  ffriraace  of  entreaty.  Was  ^  bis 
mother  F  Not  a  bit  at  it.  She  was  a  female 
gamblar  beg^ng  for  nombers. 

At  Scammp,  while  it  still  euaUiiuad  fee  oastom 
to  endeeedceapitated  beads  innoaeaMaaxoiaid 
the  gate  of  the -village,  old  -women,  devotees  of 
tiie  tcAterj,  nsed  to  oome  at  undaight  to  pray 
before  those  iiidsans  leaiaias.  wrf  pmyed, 
bat  with  tfaeb  tor  alert  aad  tbrir  mind  attentive 
to  eveiy  sonnd.  Ifae  crowing  of  a  ooak,  the 
mewing  of  a  cot,  the  batting  of  a  dog,  the 
distant  nimbiing  of  a  oart,  were  acted  1^  these 
floieeresaes  as  bo  mai^  intraiationB  Irom  heaven. 
Szactly  thas  the  seotbsayeis  of  antiqni^  in- 
tem^ated  the  wiU  of  itm  sods  in  the  opearaur 
oiservatary,  which  Hbtij  called  a  temple. 

There  is  notMng  rarprisingin  finamrprayerfl 
and  nmUkv       jumoled  tcffiethsr.  Udigim 
mtertweavithefBEyaotof  fife.  TheBamanB, 
in  the  faaiilinr  w<»wiBiwit  whioih  they  hold  with 
the  Diviotty,  think  it  very  mmj^  and  natural 
to  tiy  to  interest  him  in  max  Eittle  ^BUn.  A 
reuKCtable  ecelenastic  stated  tliat  his  pa- 
BMioneia . offered  him  lai^  sums  to  plaoe  three 
numbers  under  tbe  oQwriumdnrs^ue  saoiifioe 
oftbemaaa.  Noxeasomueonld  peraoade  them 
I    that  Buch-faDcaa-pooas'work  would  be  asaorilo^, 
'    andnolningcreatiireioaamakeldiem  donbttliat 
!    nmbers  :so  TBoommcndedto  f  rwideime'woald 
I    fail  to  come  ont  at  the  very  next  drawing. 

The  iosoriptions  on  the  lottEny^offices  are 
amusing.  One  assares  j^on  tiiat  the  srame'ls 
played  noneaQy,  which  is  true.  AnoiKer  an- 
nomices  that  the  winner  shall  be  paid  without 
delay;  anatber^ihatbeniayaakEDrwhstonnbe 
j   dmoses.  In  ftanudst  of  tMsa  promises,  a  distich 

«{ -good  ai^iaiy  neotqnes  tbe  ^ace  of  hmoDr : 
'    ^nthtrifflngcaidtal,  large  ftdtuies  may  be  made; 
BayticketB!  theMitdoBaa,msygbfrO0Matoyoorrid. 

1       A  vill^  inriteeper  endearonred  to  xxmrert 
i    a  young  "^glishnnai  thus:  "Tax';,  nss  Hurt  you 
are,  don't  you  see  thattheaky,  thaeaiAh,yoanBl4 
'  I    your  cloUms^'tlie  bread  yon  eat,  all  oome  £ron  the 
Madmaa  P  It  was  she  wtK/made  the  world,  and 
I   yoa  most  be  mareVtapid  -tlmn*ttie  leasts  of  the 
I    field  not  to  know  tiiat  such  is  the  case !" 

If  jaiMelity  ever  xeign  in  the  land,  it  may 

I 'I  perluqis  deny  theBtfty;  bat  itviUoonkiime  to 
bum  tapws  before  the  Madonaa.  When  a  man 
is  at  tbe.point  of  death,  th^y  sftf,  "  &e  is.going 


soon  to  «ee  tbe  'Madonna."  All  sick  people 
who  sak.  onder  their  eomplEunts  are  the  victims 
of  *'  that  donkey  of  a  doctor ;"  all  who  re- 
cover are  indebted  to  no  one  bnt  the  Madonna. 
They  ha^le  about  the  price  of  a  medicad 
mairs  visi^  bnt  they  make  no  spwn  of  wax- 
lights  before  fte  Madonna  Saint  Augustin. 
Bhe  is  more  venerated  than  any  other  in 
the  fUj.  Her  statne  is  onohed  nnder  the 
wei^t  of  iewdlery ;  she  has  caskets  ^ch  a 
qneen  ndgnt  «ivy.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
lady  having  made  her  the  offering  of  s&  her 
diamonds  without  consulting  her  husband,  the 
huebamd  had  the  meanness  to  complain  to  the 
Pope.  Notiiing  less  than  a  fortune  was  in 
qoefltion.  The  Pope  anthorised  the  complainant 
to  take  back  his  nroperty,  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  he  should  go  and  feteh  it  himself  one 
Banday,  as  the  congregation  was  coming  ont 
from  mass.   The  di^onda  remain  there  still. 

The  Qb^to,  or  troaiter  ot  tbe  Jews,  is  tost  as 
filthy  as  ever.  The  irindows  open  to  let  foB 
hornble  things.  In  the  Catholic  eity,  tbe  rain 
washes  the  atreets,  the  mn  dries  the  dirt,  and 
the  wind  sweeps  away,  the  dost;  but  neither 
rain,  nor  wind,  nor  sun«  can  eleaaae  the  -Ghetto ; 
nothing  short  of  a  fire  or  an  inundation  can 
purify  it.  Hht  population  is  ihitk  enon^ 
to  compose  a  tribe.  According  to  the  lut 
eeasas,  there  are  4196  Hebrews  in  this  valley  of 
mire,  iliey  lire  in  the  street—standing,  sitting, 
lying,  in  the  midst  of  rags ;  ■^aa  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  shrnp  look^>ut  to  avoid  committing  in- 
fanticide at  evety  step,  l^e  type  is  uglv,  the 
complexion  livid,  the  phvsiognomy  d^raded  by 
wretchedness.  Neverttielen,  these  unfortu- 
natas  an  intelligent,  apt  in  bosiness,  easy  to 
deal  with,  and  hrecnwcoaMe  in  their  morals. 

The  existenoe  oi  a  colony  of  Jews  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  Apostolic  seat  is  a  cariooa 
uiom^.  It  would  be  still  more  ourions  if  it 
had  prospered.  Bnt  it  does  not  prosper ;  the 
Oheno  is  poor,  and  will  always  be  poor :  for  this 
rsaesn.  A  JeweaoaetUierbe  a  landowner,  nor  a 
former,  nor  a  manu&cturer.  He'oan  sell  goods, 
new  ot  second-hand.  He  is'dtowed  to  mend 
did  l^ihi^,  to  convert  tbem  into  new ;  but  he 
wcmld  rsoiatt  the  law  'were  he  to  fefarioate  a 
ektir,  a  waistcoat,  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Kestrieted 
tliss  to  bnying  .and  eetling,  the  Jews  sometimes 
maowe  to  make  a  forwu;  hot  tbey  imme- 
diate emigrate  to  mUee  laws  and  uss  oon- 
temptnons  nragfabovn.  They  transport  their 
worldk  goedsto  Lc^oni,  ana  in  proportion  as 
indindnais  get  rich,  the  Ghtftto  vecomes  im> 
pove^ed.  Since  1847,  the  |;atea  of  ^e 
Ghetto  exist  no  longer,  and  no  visible  barrier 
separates  the  Jews  from  tiie  Christians.  They  are 
authorised  hm,  ff  not  enstom.  to  lodge  in 
the  dty  vheraver  they  please.  Borne  of  them 
oomplun  l^t  tbe  landlords  of  t^e  fashionable 
qoBFters  either  mill  not  or  dare  not  have  them 
for  tenants ;  they  grombte  at  being  obliged  to 
give  back  in  se(nfit  the  prhrilegeB  thatwete 
puldi^  granted  to  them.  The  sagest  in  Israel 
taket£^pbyoeo|^Heal^.-enj(7ji«  their  balf- 
gratiutous  rental  their  moderate  taxes,  and  the 
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benefits  conferred  b;  a  Iiigb  forei^  protector, 
\rho  introduces  some  secret  uUcle  in  their 
favour  into  all  his  treaties  of  finance.  In  short, 
tliey  bear  in  mind  that  if  Borne  is  purgatory, 
Leghorn  is  paradise. 

Tlie  reign  of  Fins  the  Ninth  also  exempted 
Israel  from  defraying  the  cost  of  tlie  Carnival. 
In  the  middle  ac^s  they  took  part  in  it  person- 
ally. The  mumcipality  treated  tlie  people  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  Jev-race.  Benedict  the  Four- 
teenth replaced  the  Hebrews  by  horses  without 
riders,  wfiich  run  much  better,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, but  which  ec»t  the  Jews  eight  hundred 
crowns  per  annum.  The  heads  of  the  tribe  car- 
ried that  sam,  with  great  ceremony,  to  the  sena- 
tor, who  received  them  most  nneeremonioadf , 

"Who  are  you  P" 

"Hebrews  of  aome." 

*'  I  don't  know  you  ;  be  off  with  yon !"  To 
this  affable  speech,  only  ten  years  ago,  the  urst 
municipal  magistrate  used  to  add  a  significant 
movement  of  the  foot. 

The  embassy,  thus  dismissed,  betook  itself  to 
one  of  tiie  conservators  (tf  the  town.  "IVlio 
are  you?"  he  asked. 

"  Hebrews  of  Rome.'* 

"What  do  you  want  P" 

"We  humbly  implore  of  yonr  lordship  the 
favour  to  dwell  here  another  year." 

The  permission  was  granted,  seasoned  with 
sondry  insults ;  uid,  in  token  of  their  gratitude, 
they  offered  tliiair  eight  hundred  crowns,  which 
the  official  person  vouchsafed  to  take.  The 
present  sovereign  has  freed  them  both  from  the 
expense  and  the  humiliation. 

^ut  there  is  another,  from  which  they  are  not 
yet  exempt.  At  the  accession  of  every  new 
rope,  deputies  of  the  Jewish  people  range  them- 
selves along  the  passage  of  the  Holy  Father, 
close  to  the  Arch  of  Titos.  The  Fope  asks 
what  they  are  doing  there  P  They  present  a 
Bible,  saying,  "  We  beg  the  favour  of  offering 
to  your  Holiness  a  copy  of  our  law."  The  Fope 
accepts  it,  with  the  observation,  "Excelleut 
law ;  detestable  race !" 

.At  the  entrance  of  the  Ghetto,  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  oi  the  Four  Heads,  stands  a  httle 
ohurch  where  the  Jews  were  forced  to  go  every 
Saturday  after  dinner,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  A  preacher,  paid  at  their 
expense,  treated  them  to  a  good  scolding  about 
tl^r  obstinacj.  The  hundred  and  fif^  imditors 
were  punctual,  because  the  community  had  to 
pay  a  crown  per  every  absent  head.  An  old 
Jew  said :  "  For  five<and-twenty  years,  aignore, 
I  never  once  missed  the  aennon."  But  they  are 
a  stiff-necked  people;  not  to  be  compulsorily 
converted.  Fins  the  Ninth  dispensed  the  Jews 
fi'om  their  Iiomily,  and  the  church  has  been 
deserted  ever  since.  Some  preachments  by  the 
Abb£  lUtisbonne  were  attempted,  but  nobody 
came  to  hear  him.  Neverthelesa,  an  annual 
conversion  iakes  place  on  Easter  Saturday.  The 
Baptistery  of  Constanline  opens  wide  kt  fold- 
ing-doors to  receive  an  old  Jewess,  who  thereby 


eanis  eiglity  crowns  and  jiwadise.  Tbe  people 
of  Bome  have  little  bith  mUie  unoeri^  oi  tiiese 
catechumens.  "Now-of-days,"  th^  say,  "all 
the  Jews  turn  Turks."  ■ 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story  of  young 
Mortara.  It  proves  that  men  well  practised  in 
showiag  an  example  of  tolerance  sometimes 
forget  their  pai-t.  The  Fadova  affair,  less  ^ene* 
ral^  known,  deserves  an  eonal  notoriety.  Signor 
Fadova,  an  Israelite  menmant  of  Cento,  in  the 
province  of  Ferrara,  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 
A  Catholic  clerk  seduced  Madame  Fadova. 
Caught  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  master, 
he  made  his  esc^  to  Bologna.  Madame  Fa* 
dova  followed  bim,  and  brought  her  chihlrea 
with  her.  The  husband  hastened  to  Bolonm 
and  demanded  the  restoration  at  least  of  ois 
children.  The  authorities  replied  that  the  chil- 
dren had  been  baptised  as  well  as  their  mother, 
and  that  between  him  wd  his  &mily  a  great 
gulf  had  been  opened.  At  the  same  time,  they 
rebognised  his  right  to  make  them  an  allowsiuje, 
on  wnich  they  aU  lived,  Madame  Fadova's  lover 
included.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  might, 
had  he  chosen,  have  been  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  lawful  wife  with  the  clerk  who  had 
seduced  her.  The  officiatiiu  minister  was  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Oppizoni,  Archbishop  of  Bologna. 

In  all  Borne,  Uiere  does  not  exist  a  com- 
fortabfe  bath  establishment.  Strangers  Intlie 
at  their  hotel,  and  si^ori  in  their  pa- 
laces. The  ^eat  muwity  of  the  population  is 
deprived  of  this  little  pleasure,  which,  more- 
over, costs  very  dear.  They  wash  their  dead 
in  warm  water.  For  what  numbers  of  Bomans 
is  this  their  only  bath.  "  What  do  you  take  me 
forP"  exelumed  a  young  Roman  woman.  "I 
am  a  respectable  girl,  and  never  soak  ray  body 
in  water."  Public  baths,  cleanly  and  witbm 
popular  reach,  would  excite  the  same  astonish- 
ment as  lighting  by  ga^  fixing  the  electric  tele- 
graph, the  first  locomotive fromRome  to Frascati, 
or  the  first  revolving  waxworks,  which  attracted 
the  whole  town  to  a  liairdresser's  in  the  Corso. 

These  detached  jottinn  of  Rome  are  chiefly 
derived  from  Uie  pages  of  M.  About's  new  book. 
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CEAFTEB  II. 

The  first  week  passed,  the  second  week  passed, 
and  Mi^dalen  vas,  to  all  appearance,  no  nearer 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Secret  Trust,  than  on  the 
day  vlien  ibe  first  enteied  on  her  service  at  St. 
Cnix. 

But  the  fortnight,  nnevenlful  though  it  was, 
had  not  been  a  fortn^ht  lost.  Experience  had 
already  satisfied  her  on  one  important  point- 
experience  hadshownthat  she  conld  set  the  rooted 
distrust  of  the  other  servants  safely  at  defiance. 
Time  had  accostomed  tlie  women  to  her  presence 
in  the  house,  vrithont  shaking  the  vague  convic- 
tion which  possessed  them  all  alike,  that  the 
new  comer  was  not  one  of  themselves.  All  that 
Uagdalen  could  do,  in  her  own  defence,  was  to 
keep  the  instinctive  female  suspicion  of  her,  con- 
fined within  those  purely  negative  limits  which 
it  had  occupied  from  tiie' first— and  this  she 
accomplished. 

Day  after  d^,  the  women  watched  her, 
with  the  Dntirmg  vigilance  of  malice  and  dis- 
tntst;  and  day  after  day,  not  the  vestige  of 
a  discovery  rewarded  them  for  their  piuns. 
Silently,  intelligently,  and  indnstriously— with 
an  ever-present  lemembrance  of  herself  and  her 
place  —  the  new  parloar-maid  did  her  work. 
Her  only  intervals  of  rest  and  relaxation  were 
the  intervals  passed  occasionally,  in  the  day, 
with  old  Money  and  the  dogs,  and  the  precious  in- 
terval of  the  night,  during  which  she  was  secure 
from  obscrvatitni  in  the  solitude  of  her  room. 
Thanks  to  the  superfluity  of  bed-chambers  at  St. 
Crux,  each  one  of  the  servants  had  the  choice,  if 
she  pleased,  of  sleeping  in  a  room  of  her  own. 
Alone  in  the  night,  Magdalen  might  dare  to  be 
herself  again — might  dream  of  the  past,  and 
vake  from  the  dream,  encountering  no  curious 
eyes  to  notice  that  she  was  in  tears—might 
ponder  over  the  future,  and  be  roused  by  no 
whispering  in  comers,  which  tainted  her  with  the 
suspicion  of  "  having  something  on  her  mind," 

^tisfied,  thus  far,  of  the  perfect  security  of 
her  position  in  the  house,  she  profited  next  fay  a 
second  ebanoe  in  Iier  favour,  which— before  the 
fortni^t  was  at  an  end— relieved  her  mind  of  all 
doabt  on  the  formidable  subject  of  Mrs.  Lecount. 


TOL.  vui. 


l^utly  from  the  accidental  gossqt  of  the  women 
at  the  table  in  the  servants'  h^— partly  from  a 
marked  paragraph  in  a  Swiaa  newspaper,  which 
she  had  found,  one  morning,  lying  open  on  the 
admiral's  easy-ohair— she  gaiiud  the  welcome 
assurance  that  no  dai^r  was  to  be  dreaded, 
this  time,  from  the  housekeeper's  presence  on 
the  scene.  Mrs.  Lecount  had,  as  it  appeared, 
passed  a  week  or  more  at  St.  Crux,  after  the  date 
of  her  master's  death,  and  had  then  left  England, 
to  live  on  the  interest  of  her  legacy,  in  honour- 
able and  prosperous  retirement,  in  her  native 
place.  The  paragraph  in  the  Swiss  newspaper 
described  the  fulfilment  of  this  laudable  pro- 
ject. Mrs.  Lecount  had  not  only  established 
herself  at  Zurich,  hut  (wisely  mindful  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life)  had  also  settled  the  cbaril- 
able  uses  to  which  her  fortune  was  to  be  applied 
after  her  death.  One-half  of  it  was  to  go  (o 
the  founding  of  a  "  Lecompte  Scholarship,"  for 
poor  students,  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  The 
other  half  was  to  be  employed  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Zurich,  in  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  orphan  girls, 
natives  of  the  city,  who  were  to  be  trained  fur 
domestic  servicein  laterlife.  The  Swiss  jourmd- 
ist  adverted  to  these  philanthropic  bequests  in 
terms  of  extravagant  eulogy,  Zurich  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  possession  at  a  Paragon  of 
public  virtue ;  and  William  Tell,  in  the  diaracter 
of  benefactor  to  Switzerland  was  compared  dis- 
adviuitageously  with  Mrs.  Lecount. 

The  tliird  week  began ;  and  Magdalen  was  now 
at  liberty  to  take  her  first  step  forward  on  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  Secret  Trust. 

She  ascertained,  from  old  Mazey,  that  it  was 
his  master's  custom,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  to  occupy  the  rooms  in  tlic 
north  wing ;  and  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn to  cross  the  Arctic  passage  of  "  Frceze- 
your-Bones,"  and  live  in  the  eastward  apartments 
which  looked  out  on  the  garden.  While  tbe 
Banquetiug-Hall  remained --owing  to  the  ad- 
miral's inadequate  pecuniary  resources— in  its 
damp  and  dismantled  state,  and  while  the  inte- 
rior of  St.  Crux  was  thus  comfortlessly  divided 
into  two  separate  residences,  no  more  oonvcnicnt 
arrangement  than  this  could  well  have  bccu 
devised.  Now  and  then  (as  Magdalen  understood 
from  her  informant)  there  were  days  both  in 
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■winter  and  aummer,  when  the  admiral  became 
anxious  about  the  condition  of  the  rooms  which 
he  was  not  occupying  at  the  -time ;  and  when  he 
insisted  on  investigating  the  state  of  the  furni- 
ture, the  pictures,  and  the  books  with  his  own 
eyes.  On  these  occasions— in  snmrner  as  in 
winter— a  blazing  fire  was  kindled  for  some  days 
previously,  in  the  large  grate,  and  the  charooal 
was  lit  in  the  tripod-pan,  to  keep  the  Banquet- 
ing-Hall  as  warm  as  circumstances  would  admit 
As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman's  aniieties  were 
set  at  rest,  the  rooms  were  shut  up  again;  and 
"Preeze-your-Bones"  was  once  more  abandoned 
forweeksandweekstogetherto  damp,  desolation, 
and  decay.  The  last  of  these  temporary  migrations 
had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  since;  the 
admiral  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  rooms  in 

'    the  east  wing  were  none  the  worse  for  the  absence 

I  of  their  mastei^-and  he  might  now  be  safely 
reckoned  on  as  settled  in  the  north  wing  for 

!    weeks,  and  peihape.  If  the  season  was  cold,  for 

I    months  to  come. 

I  Trifling  as  they  might  be  in  themselves,  these 
particulars  were  of  serious  importance  to  Mag- 

1  dalen— for  they  helped  her  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  field  of  search.  Assuming  that  the  admiral 
was  likely  to  keep  all  his  important  documents 
within  easy  reach  of  his  own  hand,  she  might 
now  feel  certain  that  the  Secret  Trust  was  secured 
in  one  or  other  of  the  rooms  in  the  north  wing. 

In  which  room  ?  That  question  was  not  easy 
to  answer. 

Of  the  four  inhabitable  rooms  which  were  all 
at  the  admiral's  disposal  during  the  day — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  dining-room,  the  library,  the 
morning-room,  and  the  drawii^E-room  opening 
i    ont  of  the  vestibule— the  Ubrary  appeared  to  be 
I    the  apartment  in  which,  if  he  had  a  preference, 
!    he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  There 
I    was  a  table,  in  this  room,  with  drawers  that 
I    locked;  there  was  amagnificrait  Italian  cabinet, 
I    with  doors  that  locked ;  there  were  five  cupboards 
!    under  the  bookcases,  every  one  of  which  locked. 
I    There  were  receptacles  similarly  secured,  iu  the 
'    other  rooms ;  and  in  all  or  any  of  these  papers 
' '   might  be  kept. 

'  '•  She  had  answered  the  bell,  and  had  seen  him 
locking  and  unlockii^,  now  in  one  room,  now 
in  another — but  oftenest  in  the  library.  She 
had  noticed  occasionally  that  his  expression 
was  fretful  and  impatient,  when  he  looked  round 
at  her  from  an  open  cabinet  or  cupboard,  and 

I '  gave  bis  orders ;  and  she  inferred  that  something 
in  connexion  with  his  papers  and  possessions — it 

,j  might,  or  might  not,  be  the  Secret  Trust — ^irri- 
tated and  amioyed  him  from  time  to  time.  She 
bad  heard  him,  more  tlian  once,  lock  something 
up  in  one  of  the  rooms— come  out,  and  go  into 
another  room — wait  there  a  few  minutes— then 
relum  to  the  first  room,  with  his  keys  in  his 
hand — and  sharply  turn  the  locks,  and  turn  them 

;    ^in.  This  fidgety  anxiety  about  his  keys  and 

j  his  cupboards  mi^t  be  the  result  of  the  inbred 
restlessness  of  his  disposition,  aggravated  in  a 
naturally  active  man,  by  the  aimless  indolence  of 


a  life  in  retirement— a  life  drifting  backwards  and 
forwards  among  trifles,  with  no  regular  employ- 
ment to  steady  it  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day. 
On  the  other  band,  it  was  just  as  probabk  that 
these  comings  and  goings,  these  locltings  and 
mloddngB,  might  be  attributable  to  tbe  ex- 
istence of  some  private  responsibility,  which 
had  unexpectedly  intruded  itself  into  the  old 
man's  easy  existence,  and  which  tormented  him 
witib  a  sense  of  oppneaaa,  new  to  the  expe- 
rience of  his  later  years.  Either  one  of  these 
mterpretaticms  might  exptun  his  oondnot  as 
reftwrnahly  ai^  as  probably  as  tlie  other.  Whioh 
was  the  right  interpretation  of  the  two,  it  was, 
in  Magdalen's  position,  impossible  to  say. 

The  one  oertiun  discovery  at  which  she  arrived, 
was  made  in  her  first  day's  observation  of  him. 
The  admiral  was  a  rigidly  careful  man  with  his 
keys. 

All  the  smaller  keys,  he  kept  <m  a  ring  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  The  lai^,  he  looked 
up  tc^ether;  generally,  but  not  always,  in  one 
of  the  drawers  of  the  library-table.  Sometimes, 
he  left  them  secured  in  this  way,  at  night ;  some- 
times,  he  took  them  up  to  the  bedroom  with  him 
in  a  little  basket.  He  had  no  regular  times  for 
leaving  them,  or  for  t^ng  them  away  with  him ; 
he  had  no  discoverable  reason  for  now  securing 
them  in  the  library-table  drawer,  and  now  again 
locking  them  up  in  some  other  place.  The  in- 
veterate wilfolness  and  caprice  of  his  proceedings, 
in  these  particulars,  defied  every  effort  to  reduce 
them  to  a  system,  and  bafiSed  all  attempts  at 
calcnlatii^  on  them  beforehand. 

The  hope  of  guning  positive  information  to 
act  on,  by  laying  artful  snares  for  him  which 
he  might  fall  mto  in  his  USk,  prored,  from  the 
outset,  to  be  utterly  fdtile. 

In  M^[dalen'a  sitnatitm,  all  experiments  of  this 
sort  would  have  been  in  t^ie  last  degree  difficult 
and  dai^ouB,  with  anfrnim.  With  the  admiral, 
they  were  simply  impossible.  Bis  tendency  to 
veer  about  from  one  subject  to  another;  his 
habit  of  keeping  his  tongue  perpetually  going, 
so  long  as  there  was  anybody,  no  matter  whom, 
within  reach  of  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  his 
comical  want  of  all  dignity  and  reserve  with  his 
servants,  promised,  in  appearance,  much;  and 
performed,  in  reality — nothing.  No  mat  1  cr  how 
diffidently,  or  how  respectfully,  Magdalen  might 
presume  oil  her  master's  example,  aud  on  her 
master's  evident  liking  for  hei^the  old  man 
instantly  discovered  the  advance  she  was  making 
from  her  proper  position,  and  instantly  put  her 
back  in  it  again,  with  a  quaint  good  humour 
which  inflicted  no  pain,  but  with  a  blunt  straight- 
forwardness of  purpose  which  permitted  no 
escape.  Contradictory  as  it  may  sound,  Admiral 
Bartram  was  too  familiar  to  be  approached ;  he 
kept  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ser- 
vant more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  the 
proudest  man  in  England.  The  systematic 
reserve  of  a  superior  towards  an  inferior,  may 
be  occasionally  overcome — the  systematic  fami- 
liarity, never. 
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Slowly  the  time  dr^ged  oa.  The  fourth  week 
came;  and  Mi^daleahad  made  no  new  diacoveries. 
The  prospect  was  depressing  in  the  last  de$^e. 
Even  in  the  apparently  hopdless  event  of  her  de- 
risiiiga  means  of  gettiuff  at  the  admiral's  Veys,  she 
could  not  oount  on  Tetaining  poaaesrion  of  them 
unsuspected  more  than  a  few  hours— hoars  wiiieb 
m^t  be  utterly  wasted  througb  her  not  knowing 
in  iriiat  direction  to  begin  the  search.  The  Trust 
might  be  looked  up  in  any  one  of  some  twenty 

k  receptacles  for  pikers,  situated  m  fonr  different 

rooms.  And  wludi  room  was  tlie  likeliest  to  look 
in,  which  receptade  was  the  most  promisiiig  to 
begin  with,  whiidi  position  amoug  other  heaps  of 
papers  the  one  paper  needful  might  be  expected 
to  occupy,  was  more  than  she  could  say.  Hemmed 
in  by  immeasurable  uncertainties  on  every  side- 
condemned,  as  it  were,  to  wander  blindfold  on 
the  very  brink  of  success— she  waited  for  the 
chance  that  never  c^e,  for  the  event  that  never 
happened,  with  a  patience  which  was  sinking 
already  into  the  patience  of  despair. 

Night  after  nighty  she  looked  back  over  the 
vanished  days— and  not  an  event  rose  on  her 
memory  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other. 
The  only  interruptions  to  the  weary  uniformity 
of  the  life  at  St.  Crux,  were  caused  by  the  cha- 
racteristic delinqnendes  of  ohi  Mazey  and  the 

•  dogs. 

At  certain  interviJs,  the  or^nal  wildneas  broke 
ont  in  the  natures  of  Brutus  and  Cossius.  Tlie 
modest  comforts  of  homt,  the  savoury  obanos  of 
made-dishes,  &t  decorous  joy  of  digestions  ac- 
oomplished  on  hearth-mgs,  lost  all  their  attrac- 
I    tions  1  and  the  dogs  nngntefuUy  left  the  house, 
Ij   to  sedc  dissipatioa  and  adventure  in  the  outer 
vorid.    On  these  occasions,  the  estaUisbed 
I   afl^-dimier  fannnla  of  qoestkm  and  answer 

■  between  old  Hasey  and  his  master,  varied  a  little 

■  in  one  pariioabr.    "God  bless  the  Queen, 
MaEey,"  and  "How's  the  wind,  Masey?"  were 

'  followed  by  a  new  inquiry:  "Where  are  the 
I   dogs,  Mazcy?"    "Out  on  the  loose,  your 

■  bononr,  and  be  damned  to  'em,"  was  the  vsteran's 
I   unvaryiim:  answer.  The  admind  always  sighed, 

and  shook  his  head  gravely  at  the  news,  as  if 
Brutus  and  Cassius  had  been  sons  of  bis  own, 
I,    who  treated  him  with  a  want  of  proper  filial 
j     respect.   In  two  or  three  days'  time,  the  dogs 
!     always  returned,  lean,  dirty,  and  heartily  ashamed 
of  themselves.  For  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
they  were  invariably  tied  up  in  disgrace.  On 
the  day  after,  they  were  scrubbed  clean,  and 
<     were  formally  readmitted  to  the  dining-room. 

There,  Civilisation,  acting  through  the  subtle 
!     medium  of  the  Saucepan,  recovered  its  hold  on 
them ;  and  the  admiral's  two  prodigal  sons,  when 
they  saw  the  covers  removed,  watered  at  the 
'     mouth  as  copiously  as  ever. 

I  Old  Mazey,  in  his  way,  proved  tobejnst  asdis- 

I I  reputably  inclinedon  certain  occanons  as  the  d(^. 
At  intervals,  the  or^^mal  wildness  m  nature 

i'    brdccout:  he,  too, lost  all reli^ for tlw comforts 
! '   (tf  hCHDCj  and  nngiatefully  left  the  Itouse.  He 
usually  disappeared  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned 


at  night  as  di:tmk  as  liquor  could  make  him.  He 
was  by  many  degrees  too  seasoned  a  vessel  to 
meet  with  any  disasters,  on  these  occasions.  His 
wiolted  old  legs  might  take  roundabout  methods 
of  progression,  but  they  never  failed  him ;  his 
wicked  old  ^ca  might  see  double,  but  they 
always  showed  him  the  way  home.  Try  as  hud 
as  they  might,  the  servants  could  never  sooeeed 
in  persuading  him  that  he  was  ibnnk:  healwi^ 
seemed  the  imputation.  He  even  declined  to 
admit  the  idea  privately  into  his  mind,  until  he 
liad  first  tested  his  condition  by  an  iniUlible 
criterion  of  his  own. 

It  was  his  habit  in  these  cases  of  Bacchanalian 
emergency,  to  stagger  obstinately  into  his  room 
on  the  ground  floor— to  take  the  model  ship 
out  of  the  onphoard— and  to  try  if  he  could 
proceed  with  the  never-to-bc-completed  em- 
ployment of  setting  up  the  rigging.  When 
he  had  smashed  the  tiny  -spars,  and  snapped 
asunder  the  delicate  ropes — then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  veteran  admitted  facts  as  they  were,  on 
the  authority  of  practical  evidence.  "Ay!  ay !" 
be  used  to  say  confidentially  to  himself.  " 
women  are  right.  Drunk  ^in,  Mazey— drank 
again !"  Having  reached  this  discovery,  it  was 
his  habit  to  wait  cunningly  in  the  lower  regions, 
until  the  edmiral  was  safe  in  his  room ;  and  then 
to  ascend,  in  discreet  list  slippers,  to  bis  post. 
Too  wary  to  attempt  getting  into  the  truckle- 
bed  (which  would  have  been  only  inviting  the 
catastrophe  of  a  fall  against  his  master's  door), 
he  always  walked  himself  sober,  up  and  down  the 
passage.  Hore  than  once,  Magdalen  had  peeped 
round  the  screen,  and  had  seen  the  old  Bailor 
unsteadily  keeping  his  walch,  and  fancying  him- 
self once  more  at  his  du,ty  on  board  ship.  "  This 
is  an  imeommmly  Kvely  vessel  in  a  aeshyny,'* 
he  used  to  mutter  under  his  breath,  wW  his 
1^  took  him  down  the  passage  in  sig-ug  direc- 
tions, or  left  him,  for  the  momrait,  studying  the 
"Pints  of  the  Compass,"  on  his  own  system, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall.  "  A  nasty  night, 
mind  you,"  be  would  maunder  on,  taking  another 
turn.  "  As  dark  as  your  podcet,  and  the  wind 
heading  us  again  from  the  (id  quwrter."  On  the 
next  day,  old  Mazey,  like  the  dogs,  was  kept 
down  staira  in  disgrace.  On  the  day  after,  like 
the  dogs  again,  he  was  rranstated  in  his  privi- 
leges; and  another  change  waa  introduced  in 
the  after-dinner  formula.  On  entering  the  room, 
the  old  sailor  stopped  short,  and  made  his  ex- 
cuses, in  this  brirf,  yet  comprehensive  form 
of  vrords,  with  bis  back  against  the  door : — 
"  Please  your  honour,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself." 
So  the  apology  b^n  and  ended.  "  This  mustn't 
happen  again,  Mazey,"  the  admiral  used  to  an- 
swer. "  It  shan't  happen  again,  your  honour." 
"  Very  good.  Come  here,  and  drink  your  glass 
of  wine.  God  bless  the  Queen,  Masey."— The 
veteran  tossed  off  his  port',  and  the  dialogue 
enited  as  usual. 

So  the  days  passed,  iriih  no  uuddents  m<ffe 
important  than  these  to  relieve  their  mono* 
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tony,  until  the  end  of  the  fontUi  week  was  at 
hand. 

On  ihe  last  d^,  an  event  happened ;  on  the 
last  6ay,  the  long- deferred  promise  of  the  future 
unexpeotedlr  tx^an  to  dawn.  While  Magdalen 
was  spreading  the  cloth  in  the  dining-room,  as 
usual,  Mrs.  Drake  looked  in,  and  instructed  her 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  to  lay  the 
table  for  two  persons.  The  admiral  bad  received 
a  letter  from  his  nephew.  Early  that  eremng, 
Mr.  George  Bariram  was  expected  to  return  to 
St.  Crux. 

CHAFTEE  m. 

Aktek  placing  the  second  cover,  Magdalen 
awaited  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  with  an 
interest  and  impatience,  which  slie  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  conceal.  The  return  of  Mr. 
Bartram  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  a 
change  in  the  life  of  the  house— and  from  change 
of  any  kind,  no  matter  liow  trifling,  something 
might  be  hoped.  The  nephew  might  be  accessible 
to  influences  wliich  had  failed  to  reach  the  uncle. 
In  any  case,  the  two  would  talk  of  their  afi&irs, 
over  their  dinner  j  and  through  that  talk— pro- 
ceeding day  after  di^,  in  ber  presence— the  way 
to  diacoverjt  now  absolutely  invisible,  might, 
sooner  or  later,  show  itaelf. 

At  last,  the  bell  rai^;  the  door  opened;  and 
the  two  gentlemrai  entered  the  room  together. 

Magdalen  was  stmclc,  as  her  sister  been 
struck,  by  George  Bartram's  resemblance  to  her 
father— judging  by  the  portrait  at  Combe-Baven, 
wliich  presented  the  likeness  of  Andrew  Van- 
stone  in  his  younger  days.  The  light  hair  and 
florid  complexion,  the  bright  blue  eyes  and 
hardy  upright  figure,  familiar  to  her  in  the 
picture,  were  all  recalled  to  her  memory,  as 
the  nephew  followed  the  uncle  across  the  room, 
and  took  his  place  at  table.  She  was  not 
prepared  for  this  sudden  revival  of  the  lost  asso- 
ciations of  liotne.  Her  atteution  wandered  as 
she  ti-ied  to  conceal  its  efi'ect  on  her;  and  she 
made  a  blunder  in  waiting  at  table,  for  the  first 
time  sines  she  had  entered  the  house. 

Aquaintreprimandfrom  theadmiral,halfin  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  gave  her  time  to  recover  lierself. 
She  ventured  another  look  at  Geoi^  Bartram. 
Tlie  impression  which  he  produced  on  her,  this 
time,  roused  her  curiosity  immediately.  IXis  face 
and  manner  plainly  expressed  anxiety  and  pre- 
occupation of  mind.  He  looked  oftener  at  bis 
phtte  than  at  his  uncle— and  at  Magdalen  herseJf 
(except  one  passing  inspection  of  the  new  parlour- 
maid, when  the  adotiral  spoke  to  her)  be  never 
looked  at  all.  Some  uncertainty  was  evidently 
troubling  his  thoughts;  some  oppression  was 
weighing  on  his  natural  freedom  of  manner. 
What  uncertainty  P  what  oppression  P  Would 
any  personal  revelations  come  out,  little  by  little, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  at  Uie  dinner-table  F 

No.  One  set  of  dishes  followed  another  set 
of  dishes— and  nothing  in  the  sliape  of  a  personal 
revelation  took  jilace.  The  conversation  halted 
on  irregularly,  between  public  affiiirs  on  <me  side 
and  trifling  private  topics  on  the  other.  Politics, 
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home  and  foredgn,  took  their  turn  with  flis 
small  facnudbold  history  of  St.  Gmx :  tbe  leaders 
of  the  revolution  which  expelled  Louis  Fhilippe 
from  tbe  throne  of  France,  marched  side  by  side, 
in  the  dinner-table  review,  with  old  Mazey  and 
the  dogs.  The  dessert  was  put  on  tbe  table— tbe 
old  sailor  came  in— drank  his  loyal  toast— laid 
liis  respects  to  "  Master  George"— and  went  out 
again.  Magdalen  followed  liim,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  servants*  offices,  having  beard  notbiag  in 
the  conversation  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
the  furtherance  of  her  own  design,  from  the  first 
word  of  it  to  the  last.  She  struggled  hard 
not  to  lose  heart  and  hope  on  the  first  day. 
They  could  hardly  talk  agwn  to-morrow,  they 
could  hardly  talk  again  the  next  day,  of  the 
French  Kevolution  and  the  dogs.  Time  might 
do  wonders  yet ;  and  Time  was  all  her  own. 

Left  together  over  their  wine,  the  tmele  and 
uephew  drew  their  easy-chairs  on  either  side  of 
the  fire ;  and,  in  Idagdalen's  absence,  began  the 
very  conversation  which  it  was  Magdalen's  in- 
terest to  hear. 

"Chret,  Gewge?"  said  the  admiral,  pushing 
the  bottle  aerosa  the  table.  "You  look  out  of 
spirits." 

"  I  am  a  little  anxious,  sir,"  replied  George, 
leaving  his  glass  empty,  uid  looking  strai^t 
into  t^  fire. 

"I  am  glad  to  bear  it,"  rejoined  the  odmiraL 
"I  am  more  than  a  little  anxious  myself,  I  can 
tell  yon.  Here  we  are  at  the  last  days  of  March 
—and  nothing  done!  Your  time  comes  to  aa 
end  on  the  third  of  May;  and  there  you  as 
if  you  had  years  still  before  you  to  turn  round 
in." 

George  smiled,  and  resignedly  helped  Iximself 

to  some  wine. 

"Am  I  really  to  imderstand,  sir,"  he  asked, 
"tliat  you  are  serious  in  what  you  said  to  me 
last  November  P  Are  you  actually  resolved  to 
bind  mc  to  that  incomprehensible  condition?" 

"  I  don't  call  it  incomprehensible,"  said  the 
admiral,  irritably. 

"  Don't  you,  sir  ?  I  am  to  inherit  yonr  estate, 
unconditionally — as  you  have  generously  settled 
it  from  the  first.  But  I  am  not  to  touch  a  iar- 
tliing  of  tlie  fortune  poor  Noel  left  you,  unless 
I  am  married  within  a  certain  time.  The  house 
and  lands  are  to  be  mine  Ohanks  to  your  kind- 
ness), under  an.v  circumstuices.  But  the  money 
with  which  I  might  improve  th«n  both,  is  to 
be  arbitrarily  taken  away  from  me,  if  I  am  not  a 
manied  man  on  the  third  of  May.  I  am  s.idly 
wanting  in  intelligence,  I  dare  say— but  a  more 
incomprehensible  proceeding  1  never  heaid  of!" 

"No  snapping  arid  snarling,  George!  Soy 
your  say  out.  AVc  don't  understand  sneering  in 
Her  Majesty's  Navy !" 

"  I  mean  no  offence,  sir.  But  I  think  it's  a 
little  hard  to  astonish  me  by  a  change  of  pro- 
ceeding on  your  part,  entirely  foreign  to  niy 
experience  of  your  character — and  then,  when  I 
naturally  ask  for  an  expknatiim,  to  turn  round 
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cootly*,  and  leave  tne  in  the  dark.    If  you  and 
Kocl  came  to  some  prjvate  arran<fement  toj^ther, 
before  he  made  his  wJI— why  uot  tell  me  ?  Why 
J    set  «p  a-mystery  between  lu,  where  uo  mystery 
j     need  be?" 

"  I  won't  have  it,  Gieorge  !"  cried  the  admiral, 
angrily  drumming  on  the  table  with  the  nut- 
crackers, "  Yon  are  trying  to  draw  me  like  a 
badger— but  I  won't  be  drawn !  I'll  make  any 
conditions  I  please ;  and  I'll  be  accountable  to 
nobody  for  them,  unless  I  like.  It's  quite  bad 
enough  to  have  worries  and  responsibilities  laid 
on  my  unlucky  shoulders  tliat  I  never  bargained 
for— uerer  mind  what  worries:  they're  not  yours, 
they're  mine— whhont  being  questioned  and 
eross-questioued  as  if  I  was  a  witness  in  a  box. 
Here's  a  pretty  fellow !"  continued  the  admiral, 
tpoatrophising  his  nephew  in  red-hot  irritation, 
and  addi-essing  himself  to  the  dogs  on  llic  hearth- 
rug, for  want  of  a  better  audience.  "  Here's  a 
pretty  fellow !  He  is  asked  to  help  himself  to 
two  uncommonly  comfortable  tkiugs  in  their 
way— a  fortune  and  a  wife— be  is  allowed  six 
I  mouths  to  get  the  wife  in  (we  should  have  got 
her,  in  the  Navy,  bag  and  baggage,  in  six  days) 
—lie  has  a  rouud  dozen  of  nice  girls,  to  my 
eertain  knowledge,  in  one  part  of  the  country 
snd  another,  all  at  his  disposal  to  choose  from— 
and  what  does  be  do  ?  He  sits  mouth  after 
mouth,  with  his  lazy  legs  crossed  before  him ; 
be  leaves  the  girls  to  pine  on  the  stem ;  and  he 
bothers  his  uncle  to  know  the  reason  why !  I 
pity  the  poor  unfortunate  women.  Ifen  were 
nwile  of  flesh  and  blood— and  plenty  of  it,  too— 
in  my  time.  They're  made  of  macbiuery,  now." 

*'  I  can  only  repeat,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
offended  you,"  said  George. 

*'Poob!  poob!  you  needn't  look  at  me  in 
tkat  Ungnishing  way,  if  you  are,"  retorted  the 
■dmiral.  "  Stidc  to  your  vine ;  and  I'll  forgive 
yoB.  Your  good  health,  Geoi'ge.  I'm  glad  to 
Me  you  4wn  at  St.  Crux.  Look  at  that  plafe- 
fol  of  sponge-cakes !  The  cook  has  sent  them 
ip  in  honour  of  your  return.  We  can't  hurt 
ha  feelings,  and  we  can't  spoil  our  wine. 
Here !"— The  admiral  tossed  four  sponge-cakes 
in  quick  succession  down  the  accommodating 
throats  of  the  dogs.  "  1  am  sorry,  George,"  the 
old  gentleman  gravely  proceeded ;  "  I  am  really 
•any,  you  haven't  got  your  eye  on  one  of  those 
nice  girls.  You  don't  know  what  a  loss  you're 
inflicting  on  yourself — you  don't  know  what 
trouble  and  mortification  you're  causing  me — by 
ibis  sliilly-shally  conduct  of  yours." 

"If  you  would  only  allow  me  to  explain 
■yself,  sir,  you  would  view  my  conduct  in  a 
toiully  diflbrent  light.  I  am  ready  to  marry  to- 
morrow, if  the  lady  will  have  me." 

"  The  devil  you  are !  So  you  have  got  a  lady 
m  your  eye,  after  all  P  Why,  in  Heaven's  uame, 
oooldn't  you  tell  me  so  before?  Never  mind- 
Ill  foi^ve  you  everything  now  I  know  you  bare 
loid  your  hand  on  »  wife.  FiU  your  glass  again. 
Ben'a  her  health  in  a  bumper.  By-the-by,  who 
mihe?" 


"I'll  tell  you  directly,  admiral  When  we 
began  this  conversatioD,  I  mentioned  that  I  was 

a  little  anxious  " 

"She's  not  one  of  my  round  dozen  of  nice 
girls— aha.  Master  George,  I  see  that  in  your 
face,  already  !   Why  are  you  anxious?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  disapprove  of  my  choice, 
sir." 

"  Don't  beat  about  the  bush !  How  the  deuce 
can  I  say  whether  I  disappiore  or  not,  if  you 
won't  tell  me  who  she  is  F" 

"  She  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Andrew  Van- 
stone  of  Combe>RaTen." 

"Who! !  1" 

"MissYauBtone,  sir." 

The  admiral  put  down  bis  glass  of  wine  un- 
taated. 

"You're  right,  George,"  he  said.  "I  do 
disapprove  of  your  choice— strongly  disapprove 
of  it." 

"  Is  it  the  misfortune  of  her  birth,  sir,  that 
you  object  to  P" 

"  God  forbid !  the  misfortune  of  her  birth  is 
not  her  fault,  poor  thing.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  George,  wliat  I  object  to." 

"  You  object  to  her  sister  P" 

"  Certainly !  The  most  liberal  man  alive  might 
object  to  her  sister,  I  think." 

"  It's  hard,  sir,  to  make  Miss  Yanstone  suffer 
for  her  sister's  faults." 

"  Faults,  do  you  call  them  P  You  have  a 
mighty  convenient  memory,  George,  where 
your  own  interests  are  concerned." 

"  Call  them  crimes,  if  yon  like,  sir— I  say 
again,  it's  hard  on  Miss  Yanstone.  Miss  Van- 
stone's  life  is  pure  of  all  reproach.  From  first 
to  last,  she  has  borne  her  hard  lot  with  such 
patience  and  sweetness,  and  courage,  as  not  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  would  hare  shown  in  her 
place.  Ask  Miss  Garth,  who  has  known  hex 
from  diildhood.  Ask  Mis.  Tyrrel,  who  blesses 
the  day  when  she  came  into  the  bouse—" 

"  Ask  a  fiddlestick's  end !  I  beg  yourpardon, 
George— but  you  are  enough  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  sunt.  My  good  fellow,  I  don't  deny  Miss 
Vanstone's  virtues ;  I'll  admit,  if  you  like,  she's 
the  best  woman  that  ever  put  on  a  petticoat. 
That  is  not  the  question  " 

"  Excuse  me,  admiral— it  u  the  question,  if 
she  is  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Hear  me  out,  George ;  look  at  it  from  my 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  your  own.  What  did 
your  cousin  Noel  do  ?  Your  cousin  Noel  fell  a 
victim,  poor  fellow,  to  one  of  the  vilest  conspira- 
cies I  ever  heard  of — and  the  prime  mover  of  that 
conspiracy  was  Miss  Vanstone's  damnable  sister. 
She  deceived  him  in  the  most  infamous  manner; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  down  for  a  handsome 
legacy  in  his  will,  she  had  the  po^n  ready  to 
take  his  life.  Tliat  is  the  truth— we  know  it 
from  Mrs.  Lecount,  who  found  the  bottle  locked 
up  in  her  own  room.  If  you  marry  Miss  Van- 
stone,  you  make  this  wretch  your  sister-iu'law. 
She  beoomes  a  member  of  our  family.  All  the 
disgrace  of  what  she  has  done ;  all  the  dis- 
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graces  of  what  slie  me]/  do— and  the  Devil  who 
possesses  her,  only  knows  \rhat  lengths  aba  maty 
go  to  next— becomes  our  disf^race.  Good  Heavens, 
George,  consider  what  a  position  that  is !  Con- 
sider what  pitch  yon  toaoh,  if  you  make  this 
woman  your  sistei^in-lav." 

"  Yon'  have  put  your  side  of  the  qaestion, 
admiral,"  said  George,  resolutely;  "nov  let 
me  pat  mine.  A  cerltun  impression  is  produced 
on  me  by  a  young  lady,  whom  I  meet  with  under 
very  interesting  circumstanoes.  I  don't  act 
headloi^  on  that  ImpreKion,  as  I  might  have 
done  if  I  had  been  some  years  younger— I  wait, 
and  put  it  to  the  Iriai.  Every  time  I  see  this 
young  lady,  the  impression  strengthens;  her 
beauty  grows  on  me,  her  character  grows  on  me ; 
when  I  am  away  horn  her  I  am  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  when  I  am  with  her  I  am  the  happiest 
man  alive.  All  I  hear  of  her  conduct  from  those 
who  know  her  best,  more  than  confirms  the  high 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  her.  The  one  draw- 
back I  can  discover,  is  caused  by  a  misfortune 
for  which  slie  is  not  responsible — the  misfortune 
of  having  a  sister  who  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
her.  Does  this  discovery- an  unpleasant  dis- 
covery, 1  grant  you— destroy  all  those  good 
qualities  in  Miss  Vanstone  for  which  I  love  and 
admire  her  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort — it  only  makes 
her  good  qualities  all  the  more  precious  to  me 
by  contrast.  If  I  am  to  have  a  drawback  to 
contend  with — and  who  expects  anything  else  in 
this  world  F— I  would  infinitely  raUier  have  the 
drawback  attached  to  mj  wife's  siafcer,  than  to 
my  wife.  My  wife's  sister  ia  not  essential  to  my 
happineU)  but  my  wife  ia.  In  my  c^inimi,  air, 
2us.  Noel  Vanstone  has  done  mischief  enough 
alieady— I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  letting  her 
do  more  migohief,  by  depriving  nw  of  a  good 
wVe.  Right  or  wrong,  that  is  my  point  of  view. 
I  don't  wish  lo  trouble  you  witi  any  questions 
ol  sentiment.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  I  am  old 
enough,  by  this  time,  to  know  my  own  mind— 
and  that  my  mind  is  made  up.  li  my  marriage 
is  essential  to  the  execution  of  your  intentions  on 
my  behalf,  there  is  only  one  woman  in  the  world 
whom  I  can  marry — and  that  woman  is  Miss 
Vanstone." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  plain  declaration. 
Admiral  Bartram  rose  from  his  chair  without 
making  any  reply,  and  walked  peiturbedly  op 
and  down  the  room. 

The  situation  was  emphatically  a  serious  one. 
Mrs.  Girdlestone's  death  had  already  produced 
the  failure  of  one  of  tlie  two-objects  contemplated 
by  the  Secret  Trust.  If  the  third  of  May  ar- 
rived, and  found  George  a  single  man,  the  second 
(and  last)  of  the  objects  would  then  hare  failed 
in  its  turn.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  at 
the  very  latest,  the  Banns  must  be  publi^d  in 
Ossory  church— or  the  time  would  fail  for  com- 
pliance  with  one  of  the  stipulations  insisted  on 
in  the  Trust.  Obstinate  as  the  admiral  was  by 
nature,  strongly  as  he  felt  the  oltjections  whidt 
attached  to  his  nephew's  ooiUemplated  idliance, 
heiecoiled  in  spite  of  lamself,  as  he  paced  the 
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room,  and  saw  the  facts,  on  either  side,  immov- 
aUy  starmg  him  in  the  lace. 

"Are  you  engaged  to  Miss  Vanstone?"  he 
a^ed,  suddenly.  - 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  George.  "I  thought  it  doe 
to  your,  uniform  kindness  to  me,  to  sp^  to  yon 
on  the  subject  first." 

"Much  obliged,  I'm  sure.  And  you  have  put 
off  speakii^  to  me  to  the  last  moment,  just  as 
you  put  off  everythii^  else.  Do  you  think  Miss 
Yaustone  will  say  Yes,  when  you  ask  herP' 

George  hesitated- 

"  The  devil  take  your  modesty !"  shouted  the 
admiral.  "This  is  not  a  time  for  modesty— this 
is  a  time  fax  speaking  out.  Will  she  or  won't 

sher 
"  I  think  she  will,  sir." 

The  admiral  laughed  sardonically,  and  took 
another  turn  in  the  room.  He  suddeaily  stopped ; 
put  his  hands  in  his  pocket ;  and  stood  still  in  a 
comer,  deep  in  thought.  After  an  intorral  of  a 
few  minutes,  bis  face  cleared  a  little :  it  bright- 
ened with  the  dawning  of  anew  idea.  He  walked 
round  briskly  to  George's  side  of  the  fire,  and 
laid  bis  hand  kindly  on  his  nephew's  shoulder. 

"  You're  wrong,  George,"  he  said — "  but  it  is 
too  lato  now  to  set  you  right.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  next  month,  the  Banns  must  be  put  up  in 
Ossory  church,  ot  yon  will  lose  tl^  money. 
Have  you  told  Miss  Vanstone  the  position  you 
stand  inP  Or  hare  you  put  that  ctf  to  the 
elerentii  hour,  like  everything  else  P" 

"The  position  is  bo  extraordinary,  sur,  and  it 
mig^t  lead  to  so  much  misi^prehension  of  my 
motiTcs^  that  I  hare  felt  unwilling  to  allude  to 
it.  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  tdl  her  of  it  at 
all" 

"Try  the  experiment  of  telling  her  friends. 
Let  them  know  it's  a  question  of  money ;  and 
they  will  overcome  her  scruples,  if  you  can't. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  had  to  say  to  you.  How 
long  do  you  propose  stopiHng  here,  this  time  P" 

"I  thought  of  staying  a  few  days,  and 
then  " 

"And  then  of  going  back  to  London,  and 
making  your  offer,  I  suppose?  Will  a  wetk 
give  you  time  enough  to  pick  your  opportunity 
with  Miss  Vanstone— a  week  out  of  the  fottnigfal 
or  so  that  you  have  to  spare?" 

"I  will  stay  here  a  week,  admind,  with 
pleasure,  if  you  wish  it." 

"I  don't  wish  it.  I  want  you  to  padEUpyoor 
tr^s,  and  be  off  to-morrow." 

Gcoi^  looked  at  his  uncle,  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  found  some  letters  waiting  for  you,  when 
you  got  here,"  proceeded  the  admiral.  "Was 
one  of  those  letters  from  my  old  ftiatd.  Sir 
Franklin  Brock?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Was  it  an  invitation  to  you  to  go  and  sta; 
BttheGfnnge?'* 
"Yes,  sir." 
"To  go  at  once?" 
"  At  once,  if  I  could  manage  it." 
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"  Veiy  good.  I  want  you  to  manage  it.  I 
want  you  to  start  for  the  Grange  to-morrow." 

George  looked  back  at  the  fire,  and  sigliecl 
impatieutly. 
"I  nndmtand  you  no^r,  admiral/*  he  said. 
>  "  Tou  are  entirely  miatakeu  m  me.  My  attach- 
I  ment  to  Hiss  Yanstone  is  not  to  be  shaken  in 
,   iiat  manner." 

I  Admiral  Battram  took  his  qoarter-declc  walk 
1  again,  up  and  dovn  tlie  room. 
1  "One  good  turn  deserves  another,  George," 
'  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  If  I  am  wilting  to 
I  make  concessions  on  my  side,  the  least  you  can 
I  do  is  to  meet  me  half  way,  aiul  make  concessions 
I   on  yours." 

I      "  I  don't  deny  it,  sir." 

;      "Very  welL    Now  listen  to  my  proposal. 

j  Give  me  a  fair  hearing,  George— a  fair  hearing  is 
every  man's  privilege.  I  will  he  perfectly  just 
to  begin  with.  I  won't  attempt  to  deny  that 
you  honestly  believe  Miss  Vanstone  is  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  can  make  you  happy. 
I  don't  question  that.  What  I  do  question  is, 
whether  yon  really  know  your  own  mind  in  this 
matter,  quite  so  well  as  you  think  you  know  it 
yourself.  You  can't  deny,  George,  that  you  have 
been  in  love  with  a  good  many  women  in  your 
time?  Among  the  rest  of  them,  you  have  been 
in  love  with  Kiss  Brock.  Mo  loi^r  ago  than 
this  time  last  year,  there  was  a  sneaking  kindness 
between  you  and  that  young  lady,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  And  quite  riglit,  too  [  Misa  Brock  is 
one  of  that  round  dozen  of  darlings  X  mentioned 
over  our  first  glass  of  wine." 

"  Tou  are  (xmfusiag  an  idle  flirtation,  sir,  with 
a  serious  attaduaent,"  said  George.  "You  are 
altogether  mistaken— you  are  indeed.'* 

"  Likely  enough ;  I  don't  pretend  to  be  infal- 
lible— 1  leave  that  to  my  juniors.  But  I  happen 
to  have  known  yon,  George,  since  you  were  the 
hei^t  of  my  old  telescope ;  and  I  want  to  have 
this  serious  attachment  of  yours  put  to  the  test. 
If  you  can  satisfy  me  that  your  whole  heart  and 
sold  are  as  strongly  set  on  Miss  Yanstone,  as  you 
suppose  them  to  be — I  must  knock  under  to  ne- 
cessity, and  keep  my  objections  to  myself.  But 
I  must  be  satisfied  first.  Go  to  the  Grange  to- 
morrow, and  stay  there  a  week  in  Miss  Brock's 
society.  Give  that  charming  girl  a  fair  chanoe 
of  Ughling  up  the  old  fiame  again,  if  she  can — 
and  then  come  back  to  St.  Crux,  and  let  me  hear 
the  result.  If  you  tell  me,  as  an  honest  man, 
that  your  attachment  to  Miss  Yimstone  still 
remains  unshaken,  you  will  have  heard  the  last 
of  my  objections  from  that  moment.  Whatever 

j    misgivings  I  may  feel  in  my  own  miud,  I  will  say 

.    nothing,  and  do  nothing,  adverse  to  your  wishes. 

j  There  is  my  propos^.  I  dare  ssiy  it  looks  like 
an  old  man's  folly,  in  your  eyes.   But  the  old 

I   man  won't  trouble  you  much  longer,  Gteorge — 

'  and  it  may  be  a  pleasant  reflection,  when  you 
have  got  sons  of  your  own,  to  remember  Utat 
you  humoured  liim  in  his  last  days." 

He  came  back  to  the  fireplace,  as  he  said  those 
words,  and  laid  his  hand  once  more  on  liis 


nephew's  shoulder.  George  took  tiie  hand,  and 
pressed  it  aifeotionately.  In  the  lenderest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  his  uncle  had  been  a 
fatlier  to  him. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  ask  me,  sir,"  he  replied, 
"  if  yon  seriously  wish  it.  But  it  is  only  right 
to  tell  you  that  the  experiment  will  be  perfectly 
useless.  However,  if  you  prefer  my  passing  ttui 
week  at  the  Grange,  to  my  passing  it  here— to 
the  Grange  I  will  go." 

"  Thank  you,  George,"  said  the  adunral,  bluntly. 
"  I  expected  as  much  from  you,  and  you  have 
not  disappointed  me.  If  Miss  Brock  doesn't 
get  us  out  of  this  iness,"  thought  the  wily  old 
gentleman,  as  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  Isible, 
"  my  nephew's  weathercock  of  a  head  has  turned 
steady  with  a  vengeance!  We'll  consider  Iho 
question  settled  for  to-night,  George,"  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  "  and  call  another  subject.  These 
family  anxieties  don't  improve  the  flavour  of  my 
old  claret.  The  bottle  stands  with  you.  What 
are  they  doing  at  the  theatres  in  Loudon  ?  We 
always  patronised  the  theatres,  in  my  time,  in 
the  Navy.  We  used  to  like  a  good  tragedy  to 
begin  with,  and  a  hornpipe  to  cheer  us  up  at 
the  end  of  the  entertainment." 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  talk  flowed  in 
the  ordinary  channels.  Admiral  Bartram  only 
returned  to  the  forbidden  snlqeot,  when  he  and 
his  nephew  parted  for  the  night. 

"  You  won't  forget  to-morrow,  George  P" 

"  Certainly  not,  sur,  V\\  take  the  dog-cai-t, 
and  drive  myself  over  after  breakfast." 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  Mr.  George  Bartram 
had  left  the  house,  and  the  last  chanoe  in  Mag- 
dalen's &Tour  had  left  it  with  him. 


AT  HOME  AT  TEHRAN, 

It  is  the  terrible  winter  of  1857,  the  severest 
which  has  been  known  in  Persia  within  the  me- 
mory of  living  man.  The  snow  is  said  to  lie 
thirty  feet  deep  in  parts  of  the  open  country 
whicn  surround  Tehran.  Whole  caravans  liave 
been  cast  away  and  lost  in  it.  The  government 
messengers,  who  bring  the  mails  from  Europe, 
crawl  in  upon  worn-out  horses  with  their  limbs 
frosen.  The  couriers  from  India  are  detained  by 
impassable  marshes  and  bogs>  and  rivers  wild 
with  rushing  torrents.  When  a  post  does  arrive 
Trom  any  quarter  it  is  hailed  as  quite  a  joyfol 
event.  Not  a  day  passes  without  some  dismal 
story  of  men  and  cattle  perishing  in  the  snow- 
drifts. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  cheerless  and  utter 
discomfort  of  Persian  houses  at  tins  time, 
They  are  generally  made  of  mud,  not  even 
bouud  together  by  straw  or  stubble  ;  and,  when- 
ever there  is  a  thaw  or  heavy  rain,  the  tenant 
hits  no  cause  for  surprise  if  one  of  tlie  waUs  of 
his  dwelling  should  tumble  down,  or  be  washed 
awav.  CcMUs  and  fuel,  and  even  provisions,  are 
harcUir  to  be  had  without  dimoulty  and  at 
exoHsitant  prices.  The  houses,  such  as  they 
are,  swarm  with  rats,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
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io  shut  myself  up  in  an  impregnable  fortress  to 
keep  tbem  out  of  mj  bed  at  night.  That  for- 
ticss  is  the  strangest  four-post  bedstead  ever 
seeu.  When  it  was  made,  or  how  it  was  made. 
T  cannot  imaciae.  It  is  probably  a  copy  taken 
from  an  Engush  four-post  bedstead,  seen  in  a 
picture  drawn  by  some  one  ^vho  was  no  artist, 
i'lic  material  is  of  a  rare  dark  wood,  curiously, 
but  rudely,  carved.  The  posts  are  very  slender, 
anil  the  whole  edifice  crazy  and  rickety.  It  is 
r.f;nrly  five  feet  from  tlie  ground.  When  I 
cijiiib  up  to  it  at  night  by  means  of  steps,  I 
foci  almost  beyond  liuman  help,  and  if  I  turn 
round  but  an  inch  before  going  to  sleep,  it 
makes  such  a  noise  and  lurches  so  fearfully  that 
I  am  threatened  with  imminent  destruction. 
It  is  probably  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in 
Persia — or  anywhere  ewe — and  I  haTe  paid  a 
fabulous  price  for  it. 

This  dangerous  fastness  is  a  dofeuce  against 
rats,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  defence  against 
the  innumerable  swarms  of  loathsome  and  venom- 
ous insects  which  infest  the  air  and  tumble  down 
from  tlic  ceiling.  A  night-bird,  also,  now  and  then 
flics  in  throiwh  thewindow  thai  has  been  left  open 
Juring  the  nay,  and,  after  buffeting  about  for  a 
-ivhile  among  my  carpels  and  crockery,  takes  up 
it  s  post  for  the  auk  uours,  croaking  towly,  upon 
oue  of  the  tall  cranky  posts  of  my  bed.  Wnen 
morning  comes  at  last,  it  ia  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate business  to  get  up.  I  open  my  eyes  and 
see  nothing  but  a  strip  of  piunted  ceilin"  about 
two  feet  from  my  nose,  witti  the  rain  and  snow- 
water draining  through  it  in  places.  I  am 
;ifraid  to  move  for  fear  I  should  suddenly  dis- 
appear iu  some  unexpected  direction,  and  be 
smothered  in  tlic  ruins  of  my  bed.  The  knotty 
atid  rugged  mass  of  wool  and  tow  npon  which  I 
sleep  has  let  nie  down,  of  course,  uto  a  deep 
hollow,  with  a  stony  unyieldmg  hill  upon  eacii 
aide.  At  last,  however,  by  a  cunning  series 
of  stratagems  and  muiaeuvres  in  which  custom 
lias  made  me  skilful,  I  succeed  in  getting  one 
knee  over  the  right  hillock  of  my  mattress 
nmidst  an  awful  creaking  and  groaning  of  the 
bodstead,  and  then  peer'  down  from  my  heights 
upon  the  distant  floor  beneath.  As  soon  after- 
wards as  I  am  able  to  screw  up  my  courage,  I 
come  finally  into  the  lower  world  again,  with  a 
half  jump,  half  tumble,  trusting  to  chauce 
wlmtlier  I  shall  alight  upon  my  feet  or  else- 
where, and  thanking  my  stars  that  I  have  got 
out  of  my  grim  and  terriBie  bed  once  more  with- 
out serious  injury. 

When  I  am  once  up  I  hardly  know  what  to 
do.  Persian  servants,  who  seem  never  to  go  to 
sleep  in  summer,  are  never  awake  at  all  in  tvmter. 
I  shout  Badja  (children)  again  and  again,  but 
nobody  comes.  I  crawl  out  to  the  door  amidst 
a  blinding  snow-storm,  and  after  roaring  and 
knocking  till  I  am  hoarse  and  weary,  at  last  I 
hear  distant  sUppers  coming  clack,  clack,  clack, 
from  some  room  upon  the  other  side.  Then 
there  is  much  stamping  and  clamping  and  kick- 
ing about  the  house,  and  some  snorting  and 
coughing— couglmig  with  a  whistle,  like  horses 
coi^hing.  The  wh<ue  countijis  one  huge  stable 


in  the  vinter,  and  my  house  is  like  everybody 

else's. 

At  last  my  head-servant  makes  his  appearance 
with  somelamarind tea,and  a  kalion (wat er-pipe), 
to  begin  the  day.  An  hour  afterwards  he  has  sent 
another  man  to  put  some  melted  snow-water  in 
my  bath.  Then  he  goes  to  sleep  sgain,  groaning 
and  puffing  as  if  quite  exhausled,  and  all  I  he-ir  of 
him  during  the  rest  of  the  day  is  the  rattle  of  the 
water  in  his  tobacco-pipe  from  time  to  time.  If 
I  go  into  his  den  to  look  at  him,  I  find  him  curled 
up  jike  a  dormouse.  The  Persians  themselves 
have  a  way  of  waking  up  tlieir  servants  by  burn- 
ing their  feet  and  putting  pricks  under  their 
nails,  but  this  not  bcmg  in  accordance  with  Euro- 
pean notions,  wo  Englishmen  must  be  content 
to  manage  as  we  can  till  the  summer  comes. 

My  house  is  so  miserably  comfortless,  that  I 
am  glad  enough  to  get  out  and  wander  about 
the  streets  visiting.  But  the  streets  arc  in  a 
shocking  state,  and  there  are  no  carriages.  Tliere 
is  no  pavement.  The  roads  are  formed  of  the 
same  soft  yellowish  mud  as  the  houses.  Deep 
holes  for  drains  are  found  at  every  few  paces; 
and  it  requires  some  skill  and  practice  to  avoid 
slipping  into  them.  It  is  impossible  to  walk,  so 
we  go  about  on  horseback,  attended  by  grooms 
on  Ktot  to  lead  our  hoi*ses  over  the  dangerous 
and  slippery  places,  and  to  keep  off  the  rabble 
crowd  of  t^e  streets,  and  the  camels  moving  and 
sliding  about  with  their  heavy  loads,  from  crush* 
ing  us.  Fierce  dogs  tie  in  wait  for  us  at  every 
comer,  and  muster  >u  strong  tribes  and  com- 
panies; they  are  ouly  to  he  kept  off  by  ivhips 
and  stares.  Somet  imes  we  have  a  pitched  battle 
to  repulse  them.  Fortunately  everybody  is  fond 
of  visiting,  and  what  with  hot  tea  and  round- 
about Persian  talk,  and  soft  carpets,  and  gold 
pipes  ^by  the  way,  the  eq^uipment  of  a  Persian 
dandy  is  rather  an  expensive  affair),  we  manage 
to  get  through  the  day. 

But  I  am  glad  when  the  evening  comes,  and 
lights,  bad  as  they  are,  bringsuch  scant  warmth 
and  comfort  as  are  to  be  found.  We  manage  to 
stop  the  draughts  with  curtains  and  carpets  and 
sand-bags  as  well  as  may  be,  and  gather  ourselves 
up  upon  cushions  ana  carpets  to  smoke  and 
doze  away  the  evening.  No  books  are  to  be 
had ;  no  nice  writing-table  or  cozy  reading-chair. 
Our  last  newspapers  are  two  months  old.  The 
contact  with  educated  minds  is  rare.  Our  little 
European  colony  hardly  numbers  twenty.  Of 
Englishmen  there  are  but  five  besides  myself, 
and  two  of  these  five  are  domestio  servants.  So, 
as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  brown 
study  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking. 

£very  night  when  the  heavy  shawl-curtains 
are  dmwn  and  the  wet  wood-fira  smokes  and 
cannonades  us  with  load  bangs  from  the  grate, 
and  the  atony  coals  flj  spattering  over  the  car- 
pets, the  same  incident  always  recurs :  There 
IS  a  great  cry  in  the  street ;  and,  as  the  angry 
wina  whistles  and  howls  without  and  the  bleak 
anow  falls,  the  crier  roars  out  that  a  child  of 
three  years  old — or  two  children  may  be — has 
been  lost,  and  five  kerrans  will  be  paid  for  its  re- 
covery.  Child-stealing  is  a  trade,  and  perhaps 
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the  little  thing  wamlermg  about  the  streets  has 
been  kidaapped,  but  it  is  quite  as  likel;  that  it 
lias  tumblea  down  a  bole  and  been  lost,  or 
kiUed  b;  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  crushed  under 
the  hoofs  of  a  camel. 

The  Persian  civil  year  begins  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  is  a  jojous  holiday 
among  all  classes.  It  is  the  Persian  festival 
of  the  Nooroae,  which  is  to  say  new  year,  or, 
literally,  new  day,  and  it  nrrives  with  Ibe 
equinoctial  gales  in  March.  It  is  not  a  Maho- 
niedan  festival,  hut  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ancient  Persians. 

It  is  a  great  day  at  Tehran.  Tlic  whole  city 
is  in  an  uproar.  Early  in  the  morning  the  kin^ 
marches  out  of  his  capital,  attended  by  his  mi- 
nisters and  nobles,  aiul  as  manr  of  his  army  as 
can  be  assembled.  A  stately  and  decorous  court 
to  outward  appearance,  but  a  very  rabble  of  an 
army.  Bombastea  Turioso  headed  no  stranger 
troops.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commence 
witli  a  review,  in  vliich  the  queer  army  tumble 
about  in  a  manner  quite  wonderful  to  see,  and 
the  Germm  instructors  gallop  nowhere  in  a  great 
state  of  fuss  and  perspiralion,  and  shout  unin- 
telligible orders  to  their  clumsy  squadrons.  The 
king  looks  ou  gravely,  keeping  lime  with  a  slight 
movement  of  his  handsome  haughty  head  to  the 
thundering  scream  of  the  bands,  ns  they  ^ 
howling  and  shrieking  by.  The  German  in- 
structors, finding  they  can  do  nothing  with  their 
troops,  leave  them  to  cbara;e  about  in  such  dis- 
order as  they  please,  and  deterinine  to  witch 
his  majesty  with  a  little  noble  horsemanship  on 
their  own  private  account.  Then  comes  some 
wheeling  and  circling  about, learned  in  the  riding- 
schools  of  Hungary  and  Bobemia,  to  show  what 
the  German  instructors  could  do  if  they  could 
get  anybody  to  understaud  tliem — which  they 
cannot.  The  king,  however,  who  is  a  right  royal 
prince,  orders  a  new  horse  and  a  present  to  be 
given  to  each  of  them,  sends  them  a  kind  message 
or  speaks  a  few  gracious  words.  Everybody 
seems  very  weli  satisfied;  which  is  more  than 
could  be  expected  in  such  a  terrible  dust,  nnd 
with  such  a  Doisterous  wind. 

The  king,  however,  has  some  reason  to  be  in 
a  good  humour ;  for  this  is  the  day  upon  which 
the  tribute  of  the  subject-tribes  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  gifts  of  the  governors  of  his  pro- 
Tincea,  are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  This 
is  no  metaphor.  The  throne  is  placed,  where  the 
Urone  of  a  Persian  king  should  be-— tn  a  mag- 
nifioeiU  tent,  pitched  in  tlie  open  plain.  Tlie  king 
remains  in  camp  several  days,  which  are  passed 
in  feasting  and  revel.  Uorse-mces  are  among 
the  chief  amusements,  and  the  Sliah,  whose  fa- 
vourite horses  generally  win  every  race,  gives 
presents  to  the  fortunate  riders.  His  majesty, 
indeed,  takes  the  opportunity  of  squaring  up  his 
accounts  with  his  courtiers  at  the  Noorose,  and 
most  of  those  who  surround  him  receive  a  dress  of 
honour,  or  some  kind  mark  of  the  royal  favour. 

The  nobles,  in  their  turn,  make  mfts  to  their 
soranta  and  dependents,  ajid  send  presents  of 
itHf  sugar,  and  eweetmeats  to  each  other. 


Every  man  who  meets  his  friend  ou  tiie  nioniiug 
of  the  Noorosc,  kisses  him — somewhat  as  the 
Russians  used,  not  very  loi^;  ago,  to  kiss  ench 
other  in  the  pleasant  Easter-time.  All  this 
jollity  and  merriment  lasts  about  a  week,  but 
the  ni'st  day  is  the  most  important. 

The  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  have  a  busy 
time  of  it  at  the  Noorosc.  They  are  trotting 
about  from  morning  till  night,  fike  dogs  in  a 
fair,  to  comply  with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  pay  uncomfortable  visits  to  everybody,  ia 
the  tightest  of  clothing.  They  receive  visits 
themselves  also  in  turn.  Among  other  visitors 
to  them  is  the  king's  white  elephant,  and  Die 
elephant's  keeper,  who  expects  a  handsome 
present  for  the  trouble  of  calUng  upon  them, 
and  stops  at  each  of  their  doors  with  a  gibing 
crowd  about  him  till  he  gels  it.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  refuse 
the  customary  present  to  the  king's  white  ele- 
phant. 

The  elephant  is  by  no  means  the  only  person 
who  expects  a  gift  from  Europeans  at  the 
Noorose.  Wandering  beggars,  who  call  them- 
selves dervishes,  and  most  of  whom  pretend  to 
be  mad,  or  put  forth  some  other  claim  to  sanc- 
tity, plant  themselves  in  the  most  convenient 
place  about  the  premises  of  the  Europeans,  and 
make  dismal  noises  bv  night  till  paid  to  go 
away.  This  practice  I's  sanctioned  by  law,  and 
their  demands  are  usually  very  exorbitant.  In 
one  case  they  were  so  high,  that  a  British 
minister,  who  was  a  north  countryman— a 
humorous  gentleman  and  rather  a  tough  cus- 
tomer— determined  to  resist  what  he  rightly 
judged  an  impudent  attempt  at  extortion.  A 
dervish  planted  himself  in  a  dirty  Uttle  tent  in 
the  centre  of  his  excellency's  garden,  just  where 
he  was  wont  to  lake  his  afternoon's  walk.  The 
fellow  was  oflTered  a  reasonable  sum  to  go  away, 
but  wonld  not  do  so;  so  the  canny  Scut  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  him  without  the  ceremony  of 
any  payment  at  all.  To  use  force  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  diplomatist  had  a 
genius  equal  to  the  occasiou.  He  watched  the 
Lime  when  the  impostor  went  into  the  dirty 
little  tent  to  over-eat  himself  and  sleep.  He 
found  that  these  occupations  usually  took  tlic 
saintly  man  about  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty -four,  during  which  be  was  invisible^  and, 
one  reason  why  he  was  so  fresh  and  nois;  ut 
night  was,  that  ne  suoozed  away  the  day  in  sloth 
and  self-indulgence.  So  the  minister  got  bis 
European  servants  together,  collected  materials, 
and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  built 
up  a  wall  round  the  dirty  little  tent,  and  began 
to  roof  it  in,  when  the  dervish  rushed  out  witli 
an  awful  yell,  and  screamed  for  mercy,  wliich 
was  grantcid  to  him  upon  the  mild  condition 
that  he  would  take  himself  off.  This  he  did 
with  more  speed  than  dignity,  and  his  country- 
men—who have  always  a  greedy  appetite  for  a 
practical  joke — lauglied  at  him  very  neartity. 

That  British  mmisler  was  the  only  European 
who  had  ever  ventured  to  match  himself  against 
a  dervish,  till  I  went  to  Persia  aud  became  a 
humble  rival  to  his  fame.  A  dirtyUtUe  rogue. 
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calllii^  himself  a  dervisb,  encamped  between  my 
back-door  and  my  stable,  so  that  I  could  never 
ride  out  or  feel  at  ease  in  my  premises  whik  he 
was  there,  i  offered  him  a  small  gold  coin, 
worth  about  fiTe  shillings,  to  go  away,  but  he 
rejected  it  with  scoru,  and  imprudently  holding 
it  out  in  derision  on  the  tip  of  his  finger,  I  im- 
mediately took  it  back  acaiu,  went  into  my 
house,  locked  the  door,  andleft  him  to  his  own 
devices.  He  took  care  to  ascertain  my  habits, 
and,  tindiug  out  from  my  servauts  that  I  went  to 
bed  late.  Tie  remained  quiet  till  about  two 
o'clock  after  midnight,  when  a  most  unearthly 
noise  began.  He  blew  a  species  of  awful 
trumpet,  and  halloa-hallooed  For  three  mortal 
hours,  during  which  all  thought  of  sleep  was 
impossible.  The  next  moruing  some  of  my 
neigli hours  came  to  remonstrate  with  me  politely 
upon  the  subject,  and  bef^d  that  I  would  save 
them  this  nuisance  in  futuie,  for  that  it  would 
be  considered  a  public  scandal.  I  thought  at 
first  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  in  to  the 
custnnis  of  the  country,  and  pay  the  dirtr  little 
scoundrel  what  he  wanted  to  ao  away;  but  liis 
demand  'n  !is  a  iiigh  one,  ana  I  was  informed 
that  lie  had  already  cursed  my  stable,  so  tliat 
some  of  my  horses,  which  were  valuable,  were 
likely  enougli  to  receive  injury  from  him  as  a 
warning  to  other  people,  unless  I  could  give 
him  such  a  fright  as  would  make  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  my  servants,  and  send  bim  away 
from  the  neighbourhood.  My  English  servant 
Harry  and  I,  therefore,  determined  to  match  our 
wits  against  Iiis.  By  watching  him  secretly 
through  the  keyhole,  we  found  out  that  he  went 
to  sleep  at  sundown,  and  his  tactics  were  to  re- 
cruit his  strength  well  for  a  noise  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  at  the  time  when  be  had  been  pro- 
bably informed  by  my  Persian  servants  that  we 
went  to  bed. 

Upon  these  facts  we  based  our  plan  of  opera- 
tions. By  means  of  phosphorus  we  made  some 
horrid  drawings,  and  wrote  Persian  words  of 
fearful  import  upon  a  board.  We  then  dressed 
up  a  kind  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  looked  like  the 
most  awful  Englishman  ever  seen.  A  few  liarm- 
less  squibs  and  crackers  placed  about  his  person 
so  as  to  igmte  easily ;  a  speaking  trumpet,  wliich 
ve  made  up  for  ourselves,  and  the  top  of  an  old 
shower-bath,  completed  our  ammunition.  We 
let  down  our  Guy  Fawkes  by  a  rope  tied 
to  an  old  chair,  suspended  from  the  flat  low 
roof  of  our  bouse,  which  gave  us  complete  com- 
mand of  the  dervish's  position  and  movements, 
and  bided  our  time. 

Shortly  after  midnight  we  perceived  that  the 
saintly  man  began  to  move.  He  commenced 
operations  by  sitting  down  at  the  door,  and  lis- 
tening eagerly.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  some  tmu',  till,  growing  impatient,  or  perhaps 
fearing  that  lie  had  overslept  himself,  he  burst 
out  into  an  unearthly  howl,  and  toddled  into  his 
tent  hurriedly  fin-  his  trumpet.  He  had  scarcely 
put  it  to  his  lips  for  a  blast,  when  Harry 
swooped  down,  pnshed  off  his  tall  hat  with  a 
hooked  stick,  and  sent  a  deluge  of  water  upou 
his  bare  pate.   The  saintly  man  gasped  pitiably, 


and  let  fall  his  trumpet.  At  the  same  time  we 
fired  our  Guy  Fawkes,  which  began  to  bang  and  | 
splutter  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  within  a  , 
few  yards  of  the  dervish,  and  Harry  began  a  ; 
sort  of  bogy  talk  through  trumpet.  Down  | 
went  the  dervish  on  all  lours,  and  screamed  for  | 
fear ;  but  Harry  went  on  roaring  at  him,  till 
finding  that  our  Guy  no  longer  opposed  his 

Eass^Cj  ho  gathered  up  his  gown  round  him 
ke  an  old  woman  preparing  to  ran,  and  fled 
as  fast  as  a  hare  with  the  hounds  after  liim.  , 

We  saw  him  no  more ;  but  the  next  day  there 
tras  a  fine  hubbub  and  Laughter  in  the  bazaars 
about  the  nahib  who  had  got  rid  of  the  derviah. 


STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  COTTON. 

Thb  time  has  come  for  reporting  progress  in 
the  cotton  question,  for  there  is  at  laat  progress 
to  report. 

So  long  as  fbere  was  a  probabilltr  of  peace 
in  America  our  mannfacturers  woula  make  no 
direct  efforts  to  obtain  a  supply  from  elsewhere. 
America  had  been  faithful  for  ao  many  years 
that  they  would  not  believe  she  would  now  feil 
them.  The  cotton  with  wliich  she  supplied  the 
market  came  so  regularly  and  so  clean,  and  j 
suited  tbein  so  exactly,  that  any  lengthened  ces- 
sation in  its  coniin?  seemed  unnatural  and  not  i 
to  be  thought  of.  iVue  it  was,  that  impertinent 
people  in  parliament  and  in^ertinent  people  in 
the  press  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of 
difficulties  wliich  might  arise — of  the  doud  no 
bigger  than  a  negro  man's  hand  whiidi  ttdd  of  a 
tempest  to  come  m  America.  True  it  was  that 
they  were  giving  a  special  and  direct  encourage- 
ment to  slavery,  which  we  all  agree  in  the  present 
day  to  be  very  improper,  and  particularly  incon- 
sistent on  the  put  of  a  certain  school  of  poli- 
ticians. Both  of  these  considerations,  doubt- 
less, made  them  somewhat  uncomfortable;  but 
they  were  too  much  buried  in  the  cotton  to 
quite  believe  in  the  cloud ;  and,  as  for  the  slavery,  | 
they  supposed  it  must  be  and  would  be.  They 
could  not  help  it  and  were  very  sorry — as  people 
who  caunot  help  it  always  are ;  and,  if  every  Irale 
of  cotton  was  really  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
negro,  as  philanthropists  declared,  all  thc^  could 
say  was  t  hat  they  never  saw  any  signs  of  it.  As 
far  as  appearances  went  they  came  out  of  the 
commerce  with  remarkably  clean  hands.  Being 
wise  traders,  the  said,  they  bought  in  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  markets ;  but  as  foolish  traders, 
others  replied,  they  would  not  see  what  every- 
body else  saw,  that  that  best  and  cheapest 
market  would,  one  day,  become  not  only  the 
worst  and  dearest  market,  hut  no  market  at  all. 

So  it  was  that  Manchester— as  the  "cotton 
interest"  is  collectively  and  conveniently  called 
— went  on  buying  American  cotton  until  it 
managed  to  engross  almost  the  entire  supply, 
as  we  find  by  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of 
1860.  At  tliat  time  the  growth  of  cot  ton  in 
America,  for  export,  was  ^,676,000  bales,  and 
taking  into  account  that  consume]  in  the 
eonnl^,  the  total  amount  wu  6,000,00p  bales, 
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bein,!;  ei^lity-fire  per  cent  of  the  whole  cotton 
production  of  the  world  for  the  use  of  the  fo- 
reigner. The  country  which  came  next  to  Ame- 
rica was  India ;  and  India  supplied  only  eleven 
per  cent,  the  veuiainder  dropping  in  by  driblets 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  con- 
sumers were  in  a  disproportion  equal  to  that  of 
the  producers.    As  America  was  the  largest 

f-ower,  £iiglaDd  was  the  lat^eat  customer. 
Dgknd  took  no  less  than  fifty-two  per  oeat  of 
the  entire  sappl;^  <ii  ootton  from  all  parts  of  the 
wn-ld;  the  entire  Continent  only  thirty-two  { 
while  America  contented  herself  with  a  modest 
sixteen.  The  value  of  the  Americaa  crop  at  the 
dose  of  1880 — the  year  of  its  largest  growth — 
was  estimated  40i000,000/.  A  t  last  camo  the 
crisis  so  long  prophesied,  and  for  which  every- 
body but  those  whom  it  most  concerned  were 
prepared.  Hanchester  had  always  said  that  the 
war  would  not  break  out ;  now  said  that  it  could 
not  last  long ;  because  the  war  was  against  the 
inUrrata  (its  constant  expression)  of  the  United 
States ;  as  if  the  vices  and  passions  of  men  had 
not  been  nmning  counter  to  their  interests  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  t  At  Last  tbiiigs  be- 
oamo  too  serious  to  be  played  with,  aiuT Man- 
chester stopped  her  mills,  or  kept  them  on  par- 
tial work  only ;  the  country  at  large  being  com- 
pelled to  look  i^ter  the  millions  thrownout  of  em- 
plOTment,  and  to  feed  them  by  subscriptions. 

In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Manchester  had  taken  every  means  which  would 
iuit  answer  the  end  in  view,  to  render  herself 
independent  of  America.  Stic  liad  particularly 
turned  her  attention  to  India,  which  held  the 
second  place  to  America  in  the  market.  The 
Association  which  she  formed  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  tlie  cotton  supply,  col- 
lected all  the  information  that  it  could  from  that 
conntij,  and  published  it  in  a  weekly  journal 
wliich  it  established  as  its  organ.  But  Maucfaes- 
ter  never  had  liked  Indian  cotton,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  cbuige  her  mind  on  account  of  the 
war,  which  might  come  to  an  end  any  day. 
Indian  cotton,  as  far  as  her  experience  of  it 
went,  bad  been  generally  iusufScient  in  staple, 
ill  prepared,  ill  cleaned,  and  even  adulterated 
with  such  foreign  matters  as  mud,  leaves,  and 
stones.  However,  she  was  at  last  goaded  into 
sending  out  two  gentlemen  as  cominissionera 
to  India,  to  report  once  more  upon  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  country  for  the  ^rowt  h  of  cotton  ;  but 
without  any  great  belief  in  the  utility  of  the 
mission-~the  old  prejudice  being  almost  too 
strong  for  the  reception  of  new  facts.  In  India 
there  was  great  entliusiasm  on  the  subject. 
The  government  took  the  question  in  hand,  and 
ordered  tluit  one  gentleman  for  each  Presidency 
should  be  appointed  to  compile  all  available  in- 
formation with  rMard  to  it.  A  commissioner 
was  also  despatcued  to  the  Korth-West  Pro- 
vinces, to  gather  fresh  facts,  and  make  a  spe- 
cial  report.  All  this  activity  raised  a  great 
many  hopes  in  India,  but  did  not  materially  alter 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  sut>ply.  More 
cotton  was  exported  from  India  than  had  ever 
been  expwted  before ;  bat  very  little,  if  any. 


more  was  grown ;  the  extra  supplies  being  merely 
diverted  from  the  native  market.    A  great  many 
sanguine  speakers  and  glowiiirr  writers  attempted  I 
to  show  that  the  opportunity  of  India  had  at  last 
arrived ;  t  liat  the  Indians  had  ouly  to  sow  as  | 
much  cotton-seed  as  they  cuuld  lay  tlicir  hands  i 
upon,  and  they  would  at  once  take  the  place  \ 
of  America  in  the  market.    But  the  Indians  '. 
are  not  such  simpletons.    They  had  once  be-  j 
fore  been  deceived  by  a  similar  cry,  and  ^  '.\ 
the  cotton  which  they  had  sent  in  trusting  oou- 
fidence  to  the  home  market  had  proved  a  dead  il 
loss.    They  were  quite  willing  to  do  the  best  1 
they  could  with  their  current  crop,  by  sending  \ 
it  to  the  most  favourable  market ;  but  if  Man-  j 
Chester  wanted  any  more,  Manchester  mustti^e  i 
the  risk.    This  was  just  what  Manchester  was  . 
not  disposed  to  do ;  and  both  sides  being  so   i  i 
particularly  clever  and  unavailable  for  victimisa-  ] 
tiob,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  be- 
tween  them.     Manchester  had  still  the  old  j 
prejudice  against  India,  the  old  hankering  after  ' 
America.    She  had,  besides,  a  strong  belief  in 
the  existence  of  some  four  million  bales  of  j 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  which  would  i, 
come  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  market  im-  !| 
mediately  aftor  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  ;| 
leave  Indian  cotton  and  all  other  cotton  in  'J 
the  lowest  depths  of  discount.  | ; 

Manchester  did  nothing  more,  therefore,  '  | 
than  invite  India  into  the  market  to  take  her  !  ■ 
chance— making  her  the  handsome  offer  of  j 
buying  her  ootton  if  no  better  was  to  be  had  { i 
elsewhere.  To  be  sure,  she  admitted  that  some-  ' , 
body  ought  to  do  something  for  the  encourage-  I 
ment  otthe  Indians;  and  this  somebody  she  | 
declared  to  be  the  government.  She  haid  for  ' 
years  past  been  in  tlie  habit  of  badgering  sue-  ' 
cessive  Indian  administrations  for  reforms  of  | 
various  kinds,  and  now  she  set  to  work  with  ; 
renewed  vigour.  Not  only  legislatoi-s  who  . 
might  be  considered  to  represent  "the  inte-  ' 
rest,"  but  independent  niemoei's,  principally  re-  ' 
presenting  themselves,  cau£;ht  up  the  cry ;  and  ' 
it  is  certain  that  the  authorities  arc  in  no  danger  1 1 
of  remaining  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  Inwi,  i| 
and  their  own  short-comings,  for  lack  of  candid  i! 
opinions  on  those  subjects.  'I 

For  a  long  time  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
political  causes  retarded  the  progress  of  enter-  ' 

5 rise  in  India.  Tiiese  were  wril  discussed 
uring  the  indigo  disturbances,  and  need  not 
be  entered  on  here.  It  is  sullicieut  to  allude  | 
to  the  obvious  fact  that— in  a  country  where  \ 
the  state  of  the  law  is  unfavourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  where  land  may  not  be 
held  on  an  independent  tenure,  and  where  a 
person  who  makes  a  contract  may  break  it  with- 
out punishment— there  is  no  great  temptation 
for  men  to  risk  their  capital  and  throw  away 
their  enei^es,  even  in  the  cause  of  cotton. 
These  grievauoes  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
pat  an  end  to  by  recent  reforms.  Yet  more  re- 
mains to  be  done;  for  tlie  measure  for  tliesaleof 
Waste  Lands,  tliougii  assented  lo,  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  ana  the  Contract  Law,  thewaut 
of  which  caused  the  almost  uiler  ruin  of  the  in- 
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digo  interest,  is  still  withheld.  The  cry  during 
the  past  session  has  been  a  double  one.  The 
great  want  of  the  cotton-growers,  say  one  party 
of  entbusiasts,  is  means  of  communication. 
Enable  the  natives  to  bring  their  cotton  to  the 
fica,  make  road^  and  open  nvers  at  an;^  expense ; 
it  will  all  pay  in  the  end.  The  o]>enii)g  of  the 
Godavery — by  tlie  irrigation  of  immense  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  by  its  services  as  a  means  of 
carriage— will  of  itself,  they  say,  convert  India 
into  a  Cotton  Paradise;  and  the  "Fairy  Tales 
of  Science"  tolii  by  Madras  engineers  on  the 
subject,  sound  like  omitted  passages  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  The  only  sus- 
picious cliiiracteristic  of  these  schemes  is  that 
nobody  seems  willing  to  undertake  them.  The 
gentlemen  who  urge  them  with  sucli  fervour 
upon  the  government,  if  so  well  assured  of  their 
paying  powers,  might  sorely  get  them  taken  up 
by  pnvafe  enterprise.  But  it  is  only  "in  tie 
end"  that  it  appears  tliey  will  pay,  and  private 
speculators,  as  we  all  know,  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  sciiemes  paying  in  the  begnining.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  encourage  them  in  holding 
back,  another  section  of  entiinsiasts  declare  that 
while  roads  always  come  of  themselves  as  soon 
as  they  are  really  wanted,  irrigation  is  all  noii- 
seuse ;  that  tlie  schemes  proposed  can  never 
pay  at  all,  and  tliat,  if  they  did,  tbey  would  not 
answer  the  desired  object.  Of  course  they  know 
exactly  what  will:  nothing  but  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  wliich  liiey 
vexatiously  proclaim  to  be  the  panacea,  to  the 
confusion  of  all  previous  conclusions  arrived  at 
on  the  subject. 

The  government  do  not  go  so  far  aa  to  adopt 
these  latter  opinions,  but  they  tell  Manchester 
and  her  friends  that  the  improvements  proposed 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  tliat  the  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  with  them  is  a  financial  one, 
depending  upon  the  paying  cliaracter  of  the 
schemes  and  the  resources  of  the  local  autho- 
rities ;  that  the  home  government  do  not  con- 
sider it  politic  to  take  anv  extraordinary  mea- 
sures to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  in 
that  country,  declining  either  to  become  cotton- 
growers  themselves,  or  to  give  direct  assistance 
to  any  particular  commercitil  speculation.  The 
otgect  must  be  attained  by  private  enterprise  if 
it  IS  to  be  attained  at  all,  and  private  enterprise 
must  be  self-supporting.    Upon  this  delicate 

Question  a  lively  contest  has  been  carried  on 
uring  the  past  year,  the  government  refusing 
to  interfere,  and  Manchester  wanting  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  celebrated  attitude  of  the 
Eari  of  Cliatham  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan  was 
active  co-operation  compared  with  the  positions 
thus  taken  up.  Of  course  nothiog  could  come 
of  a  dead  lock,  and  notliing  was  done  accordingly 
until  the  dead  lock  was  brought  to  an  end.  Wliere 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  qucsiion,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  one  is  the  right  aide  and  the  other  tlie 
wrong  side.  In  the  present  case  we  beUeve  the 
bahuice  to  be  in  favour  of  the  authorities.  It  is 
not  desired  of  n  government — at  any  rate  in  these 
days — that  it  &liould  conduct  commercial  opera- 
tions on  its  own  account ;  and  to  give  active 


assistance  to  any  particular  operations — in  the 
hands  of  a  company,  say — would  be  unfair  to 
other  competitors.  Wliat  is  required  is,  that  the 
government  should  smoothe  the  way  and  make 
the  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible  for  all 
who  like  to  come  into  the  field.  These  objects, 
thanks  to  the  later  policy  of  Lord  Canning,  hare 
been  to  a  g^t  extent  effected,  and  wliat  is 
wanted  is  in  a  fair  wav  of  being  attained.  Witli 
regard,  however,  to  the  motenal  improvements 
demanded,  they  must  stand  on  their  own  merits 
as  much  as  the  political  reforms.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  more  roads  and  more  irrigation,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  Permanent  &:ttlement  and 
a  Contract  Law  j  but  somethiog  besides  cotton 
must  be  considered  in  introducing  these  reforms. 
Neither  are  roads  and  irrijgation  the  only  require- 
ments for  the  successful  oompetitiou  of  India 
with  America  in  the  cotton  market;  bid  the/ 
are  desirable  so  far  as  tliis — tiiat  the  more  we 
can  increase  natural  advontues  and  create  arti- 
ficial advantages  of  the  kiiid7tbe  more  we  shall 
assist  the  general  prtsperity  of  the  country. 
The  Permanent  Settlement  carried  out  all  over 
India  would  not  have  that  direct  effect  upon 
cotton  which  some  sanguine  enthusiasts  suppose: 
but  it  would  materially  assist  in  the  general  pro- 
gress. Ill  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  cotton 
would  come  in  for  its  share  in  tlic  commoa 
benefit'.  The  rest  is  a  question  of  expense  and 
general  policy.  As  far  as  money  can  be  found 
lor  the  purpose,  it  has  been  determined  to  push 
on  public  works ;  the  Permanent  Settlement  has 
been  agreed  to,  and  will  be  carried  out  in  due 
time.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
government  should  incur  all  the  risk— p«!uniaz/ 
or  political,  as  the  case  may  be — and  Manchester 
get  all  the  profit.  If  such  works  as  the  Goda- 
very,  for  example,  will  really  pay,  why  does  not 
Manclieslei'  contribute  her  capital  towards  them  f 
If  they  will  not  pay,  upon  what  commercial 
principle  is  it  that  she  eipects  govcmmeut  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  her  sake  ?  With  regard  to 
political  measures,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  they  must  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits,  and  with  a  view  to  the  general 
Interests  of  the  country.  There  is  a  plant  called 
Confidence,  which  is  even  more  important  Ibau 
the  plant  called  Cotton,  and  as  the  crop  is  a 
precarious  one,  and  requires  careful  treatuieu^ 
It  is  naturally  the  Arst  subject  of  anxiety. 
These arelacts  which havebeen  apparent  to  the 

Eublic  for  some  time  past,  and  Manchester  herself 
as  at  last  admitted  them.  At  the  first  auuual 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Company  it 
was  announced  that  measures  were  being  taken 
for  the  practical  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  India,  the  means  adopted  being 
those  which  have  been  recommended  all  along 
as  the  best  adapted  for  the  object.  It  is  not 
intended  that  t  he  company  should  grow  cotton, 
but  that  it  should  send  agents  to  the  most 
favourable  fields  for  that  cultivation,  to  buy  up 
the  produce  as  fast  as  it  can  be  supplied,  en- 
couraging the  cultivators  with  pecuniary  ad- 
vances wlien  necessary,  as  well  as  seeds,  and 
giving  personal  superintendence  to  the  cleaning. 
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g^nmng,  and  general  preparation  of  the  com- 
modity for  market.  The  operations  of  the 
oomj^y  have  been  commenced  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  the  dialriets  of  Dharwar  and 
North  (janara,  where,  iu  consequence  of  the  en- 
couraging results  of  Mr.  Haywood's  mission  of 
investigation,  cotton-gin  factories,  press-liouses, 
and  offices  are  being  erected;  necessary  stores 
have  been  sent  out,  as  veil  as  six  mechanics 
to  conduct  the  operations — one  of  whom,  how- 
ever,  died  on  his  passage.  Eleven  bale&  of  cotton, 
grown  from  American  seed  at  Dharwar,  have  al- 
ready been  received,  and  its  value  at  Liverpool  is 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen-pence  a  pound,  while 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  average  price 
has  been  only  from  Ovepence  to  sixpence.  The 
local  gOTCmmrat  have  given  every  assistance  to- 
wards theol^ect,  the  only  obstruction  which  pre- 
sented itself  being  met  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
Indian.  It  seems  that  when  Dharwar  and  North 
Canara  were  first  decided  upon  as  the  opening 
scene  of  operations,  the  latter  place  was  under 
the  Madras  government.  Tills  was  not  encourag- 
ing. The  autliorities  of  the  "  Benighted  Presi- 
deucy"  are  celebrated  for  their  diiatoriness  in  all 
matters  relating  to  trade,  and  the  utiiioiit  activily 
was  necessary  ;  a  road,  iu  particular,  being  re- 
quired from  Dharwar  to  the  port  at  Sedashegur 
withoutdelay.  There  were  several  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulty,  one  of  wtiich — and  the 
kt^t  likelv  to  OTercome  it — was  to  try  to  stir 
up  the  Madras  goverument.  But  instead  of 
wasting  time  by  trying  experiments,  the  company 
petitioned  the  home  authorities  to  transfer  tlie 
district  in  question  from  the  Madras  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  This  masterly  policy  was 
at  once  adopted;  the  Bombay  govenimeut  did 
what  was  wauted  immediately,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  is  now  going  on  merrily. 
There  is  a  grapd  simplicity  about  tlie  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  admitted  ;  but  to  carry 
the  policy  to  its  lonjical  extent  would  surely  be 
to  annex  the  Madras  Presidency  altogether. 
The  company  at  present  own  a  plot  of  land  con- 
nsting  of  nineteen  aorta,  wlwre  their  work- 
shms  are  being  erected,  and  where  will  soon 
be  found  the  nucleus  of  a  flourishing  station. 
A  second  ship-load  of  stores,  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  U  being  sent  out,  and  tliere  is  every  sign  of 
the  underlakmg  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

The  company  have  been  thus  active  not  only 
in  India;  having  also  established  an  agency 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  At  Wiunebah,  on 
this  same  coast,  they  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hutton,  an  active  and  energetic 
Englishman,  who  has  purchased  three  hundred 
acres  of  knd  from  the  local  monarch,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  is  under  cotton  cul- 
tivation. The  success  of  this  experiment  de- 
pends upon  the  system  of  free  labour  bemg 
found  to  work  for  the  intended  purpose  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  If  it  work  veil,  the  native 
chieb  will  doubtless  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  and  a  considerable  supply  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  coast. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Haywood's  investigations 
in  India  wUl  tend  not  a  little  to  remove  the  false 


impression  which  has  been  generally  received  in 
this  country  witli  regard  to  the  ootton-growiug 
capacities  of  our  empire  in  the  East.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
opinions  held  by  practical  men,  amounting  in- 
deed to  convictions,  the  first  inquiries  instituted 
by  tlie  local  goverument  int-o  the  subject  were 
not  by  any  means  encouraging;  but  these  were 
made  by  gentlemen  who,  altliough  competent 
to  weigh  and  determiue  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence placed  before  them,  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  on  hand.  They 
were  deputed  to  collect  existing  iufurmalion,  not 
to  make  new  experiments,  or  to  find  out  new 
facts.  They  performed  their  mission,  doubt- 
less, wiih  honesty  and  ability,  as  far  as  that 
mission  extended ;  it  was  not  their  fault  if  it  did 
not  extend  further,  or  if  tliey  were  unable  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  their  own  authority. 
In  the  North-West  Provmccs— which,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  as  many  other  parts  of 
India — the  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  and  with  a  diiferent  result.  Mr. 
Puterson  Saunders,  the  gentlemau  upon  whom 
the  work  of  inquiry  devolved,  has  had  large 
experience  in  iiiciigo  planting,  and  agricultural 

fursuits  generally,  durin''  a  long  residence  iu 
ndia.  He  did  not  collect  the  observations 
of  others,  but  proceeded  himself  to  the  scene, 
and  conducted  his  investigation  in  person.  The 
result  is  highly  favourable  to  the  colton-capacity 
of  the  Nort  li-\Vest  Provinces,  and  ttic  conclusions 
at  which  Mr.  Saunders  arrives  we  have  seen  no- 
where disputed.  The  soil  of  the  Doab,  he  tells 
us,  is  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
and,  as  the  population  is  very  dpnse,  therewould 
be  no  difficulty  from  waul  of  labour.  The 

f round  requires  irrigation  for  a  short  seasou  in 
uty  and  August  [we  should  have  thought 
rather  in  August  and  September],  and  the 
means  for  supplying  it  are  furnished  by  the 
numerous  canals  that  traverse  the  whole 
tract  of  country  under  notice.  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  some  forty  years  ago  the  Doab 
gave  a  guarantee  of  its  productiveness  by  rais- 
ing large  crops  of  cotton  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  at  that  time  all  the  mechanicsl  ap- 
pliances existed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  in  a 
proper  manner ;  but  the  American  ])lanter  pro> 
uuced  a  better  article  at  a  lower  price,  and  the 
traffic  iu  cotton  from  the  North-vVest  fell  into 
total  decay. 

Mr,  Saunders  is  convinced  that  a  permanentr 
demand  from  England  would  give  a  great  sti- 
mulus to  the  cultivation;  but  he  discourages^ 
like  other  practicnl  men,  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Europeans  to  grow  it  for  themselves. 
The  prices  in  the  growing  districts  a  few  months 
ago  were,  he  says,  rather  less  than  twopence- 
farthing  a  pound;  and  allowing  one  penny  and 
six-eighths  for  charges  of  conveyance  to  Liver- 
pool, it  could  he  laid  down  there  at  fourpence  a 
pound.  Upon  the  subject  of  tlie  hostility  of 
the  civil  servants  of  government  to  the  setuets, 
which  prevails  strongly  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders reuiarks  tliat  he  saw  no  signs  of  any  sttch 
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nrejndicemtheNorth-WestProTinces.  Indeed, 
ne  quotes  the  opinions  of  judges, magistrates,  col- 
lectors, and  other  officials,  all  liiglily  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  private  enterprise,  and  confirm- 
ing his  views  as  to  its  application  towards  the 
extension  of  cotton  cultivation  He  moreover 
quotes  the  evidence  of  several  planters  who 
have  never  experienced  any  hostility  or  obstruc- 
tion from  the  authorities,  and  who  deny  that 
any  feeling  of  opposition  exists  on  their  part. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Saunders  strongly  m^es 
the  necessity  for  certain  reforms,  in  order  that 
cotton  may  not  share  the  fate  of  iudi^ — 
a  probabihtv  ire  have  diacossed  in  a  previous 
article.*  Tnere  is  no  other  way  of  proceeding 
bat  by  making  advanoes  to  the  cultivators,  ana 
agreeing  to  bav  at  a  certain  price.  The  ar- 
rangement worKs  well  if  prices  fall  or  remain 
as  they  were  by  the  time  the  crop  comes  up ; 
but,  if  tliey  rise,  the  speculator  is  very  apt  to  he 
defrauded  of  his  banain.  If  he  be  so  served  he 
has  tlie  privilege  ot  suing  his  man  in  court ; 
but  he  might  as  well  sue  a  stone  on  the  road  for 
tripping  up  and  damaging  his  valuable  horse. 
Tlio  result  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
must  be  that,  although  he  gets  his  verdict,  he 
never  recovers  hia  money,  and  that  he  adds  tlie 
law  expenses  to  the  oriffinal  loss — the  debtor 
goiti^  cheerhitly  to  jail  for  the  debt,  and  the 
creditor  having  to  keep  him  there  at  a  cost  of 
eight  rupees  a  month.  Of  the  want  of  a  new 
law  which  will  make  fraudulent  breach  of  con- 
tract a  criminal  offence  Mr.  Saunders  is  well 
assured,  as  are  all  men  who  have  experienced 
tlie  evils  of  Ihc  present  state  of  things;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  the  government  has  been 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  The  late  Mr.  Wil- 
son passed  a  temporary  act  of  the  kind  for  the 
indii^o  districts,  and  it  worked  remarkably  well ; 
but  Its  renewal  was  disallowed  by  the  home  go- 
vernment. A  new  Contract  Law,  the  Permanent 
Settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue,  and  some 
changes  in  llie  management  of  the  canals,  are 
among  the  improremeutB  which  Mr.  Saunders  re- 
commends. Let  these  but  once  he  effected,  and 
the  supply  of  cotton,  he  considers,  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  demand,  while  all  agricultural 
operations  would  be  facilitated  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Haywood  thinks  as  highly  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  Western  India,  as  Mr.  Saunders  does  of 
tiic  North- West  Provinces,  and  he  mentioned  the 
other  day  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  subject,  the 
cui'ious  fact  that  while  it  had  been  proved  by 
recent  experience  that  the  soil  was  admirablv 
adapted  for  American  cotton,  not  otic  of  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  with  the  seed  by 
American  planters  had  resulted  in  success.  In 
the  report  alreatly  referred  to,  publislied  by  tlie 
Madras  government,  the  same  statement  is  made. 
From  the  very  first,  says  the  writer,  one  of  the 
American  planters,  so  engaged,  had  no  heart  in 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  American  cotton,  and  the  use 
of  i.;[iehinery,  into  that  Presidency ;  but  whei  her 
he  acted  n'om  a  sincere  conviction  of  their 
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inutility,  or  whether  as  an  American  planter  be 
endeavoured  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  objects 
in  view,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. He  contents  himself  with  the  remark 
that,  as  regarded  both  the  New  Orleans  plant 
and  the  raw  gin,  the  planter  in  question  did  as 
little  as  he  possibly  could,  and  that  if  he  exerted 
himself  at  ul,  it  was  simply  to  vaunt  the  native 
cotton  and  the  Madras  chuna.  It  was  currently 
reported,  indeed,  that  the  planter's  last  words  (on 
his  dismissfd)  were  to  the  effect  that  he  owed  it  as 
a  duty  to  his  country  to  prove  that  cotton  would 
not  grow  in  Southern  India.  Of  the  Amerioan 
planters  originallr  employed  in  Madtas,  one  was 
transferred  to  Bellary,  wliere  he  died,  the  othra 
two  (of  whom  the  place  of  one  was  supplied  by 
the  gentleman  referred  to  above)  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  result 
of  this  transfer,  as  stated  in  the  words  of  one  of 
these  planters,  was  that  his  experiment  with  New 
Orleans  cotton  had  proved  a  "total  failure," 
while,  of  the  other,  the  collector  of  the  district  re- 
ported that  "  his  efforts  had  resulted  in  nothing." 
Of  another  American  planter  in  the  Bombay  Re- 
sidency, the  government  states  that  his  reports 
are  "  most  mei^^  and  unsatisfectory,*'  and 
"were  so  systematically  long  in  arrear,  that 
finally  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  his  salary 
until  they  should  be  furnished,  and  it  vas  only 
after  this  had  been  done  for  twelve  months  that 
tliey  were  prepared.  When  ultimately  fomisheft 
they  were  so  erroneous  that  they  had  to  be  caa* 
celled,  and  others  substituted."  Again,  we  find 
it  recorded  that  "  the  repeated  censures  of  the 
government  upon  tlie  meagreness,  inaccuracy, 
and  irregularity  of  his  reports,  did  not  render 
those  documents  a  whit  more  satisfactory; 
failure  has  been  left  in  convenient  obscurity." 

These  facts,  it  must  be  said,  are  plainly 
suggestive  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
tbc  failure  of  the  experiments  in  American 
cotton;  but  one  writer  (a  correspondent  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  writing  from  the 
United  Slates)  does  something  more  thut  sug- 
gest. He  makes  a  charge  against  the  American 
planters  in  direct  terms.  "  As  well  might  the 
company,"  he  says,  "  have  engaged  a  party  of 
Ehquimaux,  and  forwarded  them  to  India,  as  to 
have  scut  the  persons  who  went  from  this 
country.  It  would  appear  that  the  fate  of  the 
enterprise  was  fixed  before  they  left.  It  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  and  boast  with  many  at  the 
pre^ient  day  that  a  failure  was  brought  about. 
Several  were  very  young  lawyera,  who  scarcely 
ever  walked  across  a  cotton-field  in  their  lives. 
Of  course  it  would  be  unparliameutary  to  im- 
pngn  the  motives  of  the  free  and  independent 
ciiizens  of  the  United  States  here  referred  to; 
and  we  would  not  be  unparliamentwy  on  any  ^ 
account.  Nevertheless,  human  nature  will  m  ' 
Ituinan  nature,  and  we  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Haywood — to  whom  we  are  indebtw 
for  the  above  little  historical  anecdoteft— that  it 
is,  to  BRj  the  least,  not  a  little  remarkabk  that 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  vren 
signalised  by  failure,  while  efforts  made  by  other 
servants  of  government  have  been  singularly 
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saccessful.  Por  instance,  Mr,  Wroughtoii,  tlie 
collector  of  Coimbatore,  has  reported  the  results 
of  his  own  experiences  to  the  following  effect : 
Three  advantages,  he  tells  us,  were  possessed  hj 
his  district  over  America  in  the  callivatioa  of 
American  cotton.  First,  there  were  fewer  con- 
tingencies to  guard  against.  Secondly,  the  soil 
was  more  congeniaL  Thirdly,  lahour  was  niucli 
efaemer.  On  the  first  point,  he  stated  that  while 
the  Indian  cnltirator  Had  only  two  evils  to  dread, 
the  drought  and  the  grate,  the  American  oulti- 
vatoT  had  six  contingencies  to  guard  against — 
namely,  the  rot,  the  nist,  the  caterpillar,  the 
frost,  and  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  On  the 
second  point,  he  stated  ^at  Iiis  land  ftt  Ootacar 
rnund  bad  yielded  nearly  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  which 
would  give  three  hundred  ana  fifty  pounds  of 
clean  cotton  -wool,  while  the  average  crop  of  the 
best  soils  in  America  wBts  only  four  hundred 
pounds  of  clean  cotton  wool  per  acre.  But, 
even  granting  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
American  sou  was  superior,  still  the  cheapness 
of  labour  in  India  would  raable  the  cultivator 
to  produce  much  cheaper  cotton.  In  India  the 
coltivatton  was  peculiarly  a  family  undertaking, 
UtUe  children  plucking  the  cotton,  after  some 
practice,  as  well  as  the  women.  Dr.  AVrig^t, 
adds  Mr.  Haywood,  obtained  as  mnch  as  one 
thoosand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  and 
ordinarily  fire  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  by 
his  experiments.  On  the  abandonment  of  Dr. 
Wrijlit's  experiments,  his  farms  were  made  over 
to  the  rvots,  who  followed  up  the  cultivation, 
and  realised  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of 
native  cotton  from  one  field  of  twenty-two  acres 
of  black  soil,  and  from  a  similar  field  of  red  soil, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
American  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

It  is  also  afibined,  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  Ocde,  published  the  other  ^  in  Calcutta, 
that  recent  experiments  made  with  Egyptian 
and  American  seed  in  that  province  have  been 
entirely  saccessful  Yet  the  former  attempts 
had  been  failnres.  The  different  result  is  owing, 
we  are  told,  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  former 
experiments  were  made  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  and  under  conditions  which  made 
success  almost  impoflsible.  Give  it  but  a  fair 
chance,  and  the  finest  quality  of  seed  will  be 
productive,  not  only  in  Oude,  but  in  most  other 
parts  of  India.  This  fact,  when  it  becomes 
generally  appreci^ed,  will  dissipate  the  common 
Sdosion  that  it  is  only  for  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cotton  that  the  soil  of  India  is  adapted.  At 
present^  we  were  told  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  in  his  speech  to  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Compmiy,  the  Dharwar  district  is  the 
only  one  in  which  American  seed  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent,  asid  this  has  been  maiiilv 
tiiraugh  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  col- 
lector of  the  district,  who  was  determined  to 
make  the  experiment  sncceed.  The  result  of 
his  exertions  nas  been  tliat  Dliarwar  is  covered 
with  American  cotton,  and  tliat  the  produce 
•taads  at  the  bead  of  the  Loudon  ana  Liver- 
pool raaxkek.   Hie  Cotton  Supply  Association 


has  endeavoured  to  extend  the  culture,  but  ilr. 
Haywood  believes  that  time  is  required  to  accli- 
matise the  seed.  The  Madras  govemmeut  has 
deprecated  the  culture  of  American  cotlon, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  former  failure  of  the 
experiments ;  but  this  Mr,  Haywood  considers 
to  be  a  mistake.  The  successful  cultivation  of 
American  cotton  in  India,  he  says,  ought  to  be 
the  first  dut^  of  the  government.  It  may  be 
ver^  well  to  improve  the  native  growth  as  far 
as  It  is  capable  of  improvement,  but  the  nearest 
road  to  success  is  through  the  extensive  distri- 
bution of  the  acclimatised  seed.  No  one  ac- 
quainted witli  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  soil 
of  the  Indian  cotton-ftelds  would  yield  aiii))le 
produce ;  and  with  r^rd  to  labour,  out  of  one 
hundred  aud  eighty  millions  of  labourers,  at  least 
four  millions — equal  to  the  slave  population  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America — could  most 
certainly  be  found  for  the  cultivation.  There 
is  no  r^  reason  why  India  should  not  produce 
not  only  as  large  a  quantity,  or  even  a  larger, 
but  as  fine  a  (quality  of  cotton  as  the  Soutliern 
States.  But  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  best  autho- 
rities that  the  system  must  be  changed.  The 
cotton  must  he  properly  prepared  for  the  market, 
under  European  superintendence ;  and  presses 
must  be  established  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  tlie 
article  and  facilitate  transit.  The  cotlon-press 
establishments  in  Bombay  realise  a  profit  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent ;  and  these  are  to  be 
extended  into  ail  the  dutriots  embraced  by  the 
company,  which  will  also  sell  machinery  to  such 
of  the  natives  as  will  purchase  it.  Already,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Haywood  tells  us,  machines  costing 
sixteen  pouniu  eacli,  hare  been  bought  in  some 
instances — a  "material  guarantee,  most  cer- 
tamly,  of  the  willingness  of  the  natives  to  en- 
gage in  the  oultivation.  He  adds,  that  the 
question  of  extending  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany and  purchasine  land  in  the  interior  de- 
pends upon  the  trade  itself,  and  the  support 
received  by  the  company;  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  company  become  cotton- 
growers.  The  natives  are  well  competent  for 
this  part  of  the  work ;  all  th^  require  is  Euro- 
pean direction. 

But  although  practical  measures  are  being  at 
last  taken  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of 
cotton  from  India,  the  old  prejudice  against  that 
country  is  ev^entlynot  removed  from  the  Man- 
chester mind.  At  a  conference  held  the  other 
day  at  Sonth  Kensington  between  a  deputation 
from  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  countries  showing  samples 
of  cotton  at  the  International  Exhibition,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  referring  tO  India  as 
the  country  next  in  importance  to  America  as  a 
source  of  supply,  said  that  they  liad  nothing  to 
learn  from  India,  except  how  to  mismanage 
their  business,  and  produce  the  worst  cotton 
grown  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  remark, 
althougli  not  of  course  involving  a  denial  of 
the  capabilities  of  India,  wilh  proper  manage- 
ment, to  supply  the  place  of  America,  was  Tar 
too  sweeping,  and  was  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  which  one  can  searod^  supposa  was 
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intended  by  tlie  speaker.  Upon  tlie  occasion  in 
question  some  useful  information  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  otlier  countries  was  contributed  bj 
tlieir  several  representatives ;  but,  before  noticing 
any  of  the  points  thas  raised,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Waiikljn  upon  the  diffe- 
rent snniptes  exhibited,  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  dbcussion.  The  report  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association. 

The  cottons  exhibited,  Mr.  Wanklyn  tells  us, 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  quality  more  serviceable 
than  he  expected  to  find  them ;  and  from  many  of 
the  countries  from  which  we  are  likely  lo  obtain 
any  considerable  quantities,  he  believes  tliat 
a  remuneration  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  would 
be  sufficient  to  encourage  a  reviral  and  exten- 
sion of  trade.  Many  of  the  countries,  in  fact, 
which  were  formerly  producers,  will  be  able  to 
regain  the  position  they  have  lost  through  tlie 
competition  of  America,  unless  the  latter  cau, 
in  course  of  time,  again  supply  good  cotton  at 
less  than  sixpence  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wanklyn  makes  hts  local  references  in 
alphabetical  order,  beginning  with  the  Bahamas. 
These  ishinds  send  seven  samples,  which  are 
generally  of  a  strong  and  useful  kind;  as  they 
have  cotton  growing  wild,  and  used  to  supply  it 
in  great  abundance,  the  trade  will  probably  be 
revived.  Barbadoes  sends  a  sample  of  beautiful 
staple,  beautifully  prepared,  superior  to  fair 
Orleans  ;  but  Barbanoes  cannot  grow  cotton  to 
any  large  extent  without  throwing  sugar  oat  of 
cultivation ;  and  sugar  being  the  more  profitable 
crop  of  the  two,  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  Bermuda  sends  three  samples;  both 
climate  and  soil  are  admirably  suited  for  tlie  cul- 
tivation; and  there  is  land  l^ing  wild  and  use- 
less in  the  island  that,  if  oultivated,  would  yield 
a  million  of  pounds  annually.  Brazil  contributes 
a  quantity  of  samples,  many  of  them  grown  from 
American  seed,  which  the  government  have 
obtainrd  from  the  United  States ;  and  there  is 
also  a  Cotton  Association  established  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  says  Mr.  Wanklyo,  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  m  the  Brazils  has  increased  considerably 
.«ince  1  he  importation  of  slaves  was  stopped ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  iiusrease,  tlie  value  of 
tJie  cottoa  rose  only  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent. 
There  is  every  sign  that  the  cultivation  will  be 
greatly  extended,  and  that  the  discredit  brought 
upon  Brazilian  cotton— as  upon  Indian— by  bad 
preparation  imd  adulteration,  will  be  removed. 
The  Brazils  have  now  the  advantage  of  coolee 
and  Chinese  labour.  It  is  said  that  fivepence  a 
pound  will  pay  the  cultivators,  and  induce  them 
to  extend  their  operntions.  The  government 
has  improved  many  of  the  roads  ;  and  railways, 
now  making,  will  open  up  immense  districts. 
British  Gutana  seuds  some  samples  of  useful 
cottons,  and  might  be  made  to  revive  the  cuUi- 
vatioii  if  capital  could  be  found  for  the  purpose ; 
at  present  she  does  not  export  a  single  bale.  In 
Ceylon,  the  quantity  of  cotton  grown  is  merely 
nominal ;  some  recently  supposM  to  be  exported 
from  that  island,  waa  only  ze^jiipped  tlienee. 


haviu^  been  grown  in  Madras.  But  the  govern- 
ment IS  encouraging  the  cultivation  by  grants  of 
land  and  other  measures,  and  the  trade  may  be 
revived.  At  Ecuador,  it  is  calculated  that 
cotton  can  be  profitably  produced  at  fonrpenoe 
a  pound,  but  at  present  there  is  very  litlie 
grown,  ^gypt  sends  but  a  very  small  sample. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  about  three  hundrei 
and  fifty  thousand  peddaus  of  cotton  are  culti- 
vated, and  seven  hundred  thousand  might  be 
grown  with  ease.  About  three  million  pedoans  of 
laud  are  available.  A  peddan  is  about  equal  to  an 
acre.  France  gives  some  good  specimens  from 
Algeria  and  her  other  colonies.  In  Algeria  the 
government  is  making  great  efforts  to  encourage 
the  cultivation,  but  the  cost  is  too  great  for 
practical  purposes.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
samples,  the  French  are  entitled  to  high  credit, 
imd  Mr.  Wanklyn  considers  that  we  might  learn 
some  useful  lessons  from  them  in  this  respect. 
The  samples  from  Greece  are  very  fair,  as  far  aa 
the  cottou  grown  from  American  seed  is  con- 
cerned; the  native  specimens,  though  well  pre- 
pared, are  short  and  tender.  A  remuneration 
exceeding  sixpence  a  pound  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote an  excessive  cultivation.  The  best  speci- 
mens in  the  Exliibition  are  two  bales  from  Hayti. 
One  is  of  twist  and  the  other  of  weft  cotton. 
These  cottons  are  of  the  exact  qualities  of  which 
Manchester  requires  two  million  bales  each. 
One  bale  is  worth  thirteen-pence  and  the  other 
thirteen-pence-halfpemiy  a  pound.  At  Hayti, 
the  best  cotton  costs  about  eightpence  a  pound. 
The  land  available  is  sufScieut  to  grow  three 
millions  of  bales  a  year,  but  thne  is  a  deficiency 
of  labour,  and  the  goTemment  have  no  capital 
to  import  labour.  Italy,  Mr.  Wanklyn  considers, 
deserves  especial  attention  and  encouragement. 
It  has  many  facilities  for  cotton  cultivation— a 
large  coast  line,  extensive  railways,  present  or 

firospective,  a  great  deal  of  available  land,  a 
arge  population  wanting  employment — and  the 
tests  applied,  show  that  the  commodity  can  be 
produced,  to  a  large  amount,  at  from  fourpence 
to  fivepence  per  pound.  The  government  has 
set  to  work  in  the  most  practical  and  direct 
manner  to  encourage  the  cultivation,  wliich  will 
probably  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Ionian  Islands  exhibit  some  samples,  but  the 
staple  is  short  and  weak,  and,  whatever  tlie 
Ionian  Islands  may  be  able  to  do.  it  is  plain 
they  can  do  very  little  at  present.  India  dis- 
plays one  hundred  and  sixty-six  samples,  upon 
wliicli  Ml*.  ^Vanklyn  reports  at  length.  He 
draws  special  attention  to  the  specimens  from 
Dahree  Ghazee  Khan,  Seeher,  Ahmedabad, 
Poonah,  Broach,  Coompta,  Chingle|iut,  Salem, 
Nuggar  Division,  Dharwar,  and  Hinganghant, 
which  arc  all  grown  from  indigeuous  seed,  are 
all  of  a  very  useful  and  serviceable  character, 
and  are  all  very  superior  to  the  qudtties  gene- 
rally aent  from  India.  Those  from  Darjeeling, 
Ciiota  Nagpore,  Singapore,  Madras,  and  Pe- 
nang,  are  tlie  produce  of  &e&  Island  seed ;  none 
of  them  are  of  superlatire  excellence:  Uut 
from  Penaiig  is  the  best;  the  othen  are  of 
deteriorated  length  of  staple  bjit  ire  good 
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useful  cottons  nevertlieless.   Tbose  from  Sat- 
warec,  Singapore,  and  Shahabad,  arc  the  produce 
of  Egyptian  seed,  and  maintain  tlie  character  of 
Egyptian  staple ;  while  tbose  from  Hazareebagh, 
Bamcorah,  Foonab,  Mysore,  Arracan,  and  some 
other  places,  have  lost  the  length  of  Egyptian 
staple,  bat  are  fully  equal  in  that  respect  to 
middling  Orleans,  and  are  remarkably  while. 
Mr.  Wanltlyn  considers  them  good  proof  of  the 
:   suitability  of  Egyptian  seed  for  the  production 
in  India  of  the  quality  of  which  we  require  the 
largest  supply.    The  specimens  from  Satwarce, 
Mongbyr,  Hazareebagh,  Sbahabad,  Arrah,  Piplec, 
Caltaclc,  Singapore,  Peoang,  Madras,  Bangalore, 
and  Mysore,  are  samples  of  New  Orleans  and 
j    Ui}liinas,  wliicli  have  maintained  tlieir  original 
(   diameter,  while  tiiose  from  Hazareebagh,  Cat- 
I   tack,  Chota,  Naepore,  and  Singbhoom,  whicli 
arc  the  produce  of  American  seed,  show  that  it 
j   has  degenerated  in  length  of  staple,  but,  though 
J   shorter  than  New  Orleans,  that  it  is  superior  to 
I    the  hulk  of  indigenous  cotton.    There  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  tlie  Bourbon  variety,  from 
I   Madras;  there  are  also  samples  of  good  Per- 
•   nainhuco,  from  Singapore. 

I  The  pretensions  of  the  other  coitttibutiug 
i   countries  niay  be  soon  summed  up,  Jamaica 

gron-s  but  a  noall  quantity,  and  is  not  likely  to 
I ,  grow  much  more,  the  great  obstacle  being  a 
]'  want  of  energy  in  the  pcojilc.  Liberia  sends  a 
!j  few  samples,  not  well  prepared.  Malta  does 
;  I   better,  but  tlie  natives  do  not  like  the  American 

I I  seed,  because  it  occupies  the  land  longer  than 
1 1  their  oirn.  Labour,  howerer,  is  cheap  and 
1 1  plentiful,  and  there  is  a  great  disposition  on  the 
1 1  part  of  Malta  to  do  its  little  well.  New  South 
1 1  Wales  makes  some  excellent  contributions,  but 
I :  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  fire  acres  of 
I   cotton  land  under  cultivation.    Natal  sends 

I  some  favourable  samples ;  but  the  Europeans,  it 
I   seems,  make  more  money  out  of  other  crops; 

I,   and  the  Kaffirs  do  not  take  to  the  cultivation, 

II  «8  it  does  not  suit  tlieir  irt^olarbabits.  Prom 
j'   Peru  has  eoipe  the  oldest  spedmeit  of  cotton 

jl  in  the  world.  It  was  fooud  in  in  ancient  tomb, 
I    and  in  qnality  and  preparation  is  ample  evl- 
i   deuce  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
!   try  not  only  knew  liow  to  groir  cotton,  bat  how 
\  to  haudle  it.    Portugal  sends  about  twenty 
samples  from  Her  colonies — useful,  but  roughly 
i    prepared.   Queensland  is  eTidentl;  in  earnest, 
i     and  gives  good  samples  of  the  Sea  Island  variety, 
ji   which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Australian 
colonies  generally.    There  might  be  a  large 
supply  from  this  part  of  the  worhJ,  bat  tlie 
i'   sreat  difficulty  is  labour.    At  present  cotton 
oocs  not  pav  the  cost  of  labour  and  land.  Spain 
and  her  ctuonies  send  some  excellent  samples, 
and  the  prospect  is  encouraging  from  those  parts. 
Turkcyis  in  a  better  present  position.  Her  coiiiri- 
bnti(»u  are  distinguished  by  cleanness  and  n  liitc- 
Des5,  and,  under  the  influence  of  present  prices, 
she  will  probably  send  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  Ofty  thousand  bales  this  year.    The  price  on 
the  spot  is  rather  under  fivepence  a  pound. 
It  appears  clear  from  tlie  above  summai-y  that 
I   there  are  almost  unlimited  cottou-fields  to  be 


found,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  from 

which  a  supply  might  be  obtained,  equal,  not 
only  to  the  present  necessities  of  Manchester, 
but  to  any  increased  necessities  that  may  arise. 
VViih  ordinary  eneigy>  therefore,  exerted  at 
the  present  crisis,  there  need  be  no  need  for 
ever  more  relying  upon  America.  Lidecd,  this 
part  of  the  question  is  fast  settling  itself,  for 
political  events  have  already  deprived  oar  manu- 
facturers of  all  chance  of  gaiiimg  their  euds  by 
so  foolish  a  policy.  The  most  sanguine  among 
tbem  must  by  this  time  liave  abandoned  the  idea 
of  waiting  for  peace  to  set  free  the  old  source 
of  supply.  It  13  plain  that  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  the  supply  cannot  be  renewed.  But,  were 
there  peace  to-morrow,  tliere  would  still  be  no 
hope.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Earl  Rus- 
sell's lo  Mr.  G.  11.  Ue;^wood,  that  at  the  coin- 
mcucement  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  the 
amount  of  cotton  in  the  South  was  about 
4,200,000  bales;  about  1,000,000  bales  are 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  that 
another  million  have  been  irreparably  injured 
from  not  having  been  properly  stored;  were  llie 
ports  opened  immediately,  the  supply  ot~  cotton 
would  not  exceed  2,000,000  bales. 

The  crop  of  1S62  is  not  estimated  at  more  than 
i  ,000,000  oales,  and  this  will  be  mucli  reduced  bj 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  for  preparation. 
Thus  the  utmost  amount  available  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  wouldnot  quite  reacli  one  year's 
crop.  Considering  the  immense  demand  for  tlie 
raw  material  wherever  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  and  the  exhausted  stocks  which 
have  to  be  replaced,  it  is  not  likely  that  prices 
would  fall  below  their  nominal  rates,  even  if 
the  American  reserve  was  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  market.  The  fears  upon  this  head, 
which  have  unsettled  the  minds  of  speculators, 
are  therefore  unfounded.  For  the  rest,  what- 
ever be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  tliere  is  uo 
chance  of  the  cotton  cultivation  of  the  Southern 
States  being  evrar  restored  under  its  former  con- 
diUoai.  Whetlwr  the  North  or  the  South  be 
the  victor,  this  is  clear — that  slavery  is  doomed. 
Supposing  the  North  to  win,  tlie  time  has  passed 
when  any  compromise  with  the  "domestic  in- 
stitution" would  have  been  possible,  and  aboli- 
tion must  be  forced  U|)on  tlic  government  whe- 
ther they  like  it  or  not.  Supposing  the  South' 
to  win,  abolition  will  then  only  he  a  matter  of 
time.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  already  re- 
pealed, and  any  slave  making  his  wa^  into 
Northern  territorv  is  declared  to  be  free,  instead 
of  beiiu'  restored,  to  his  master  as  before  tJie 
WW.  The  independenoB  of  the  South  esta- 
blished, this  law  would  most  certainly  not  be  re- 
rived.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Northerns  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
harass  and  impoverish  their  former  brethren; 
and,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  tliej  will 
succeed.  The  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
alone,  will  be  felt,  when  peace  is  once  reslored, 
as  a  severe  l)low,  against  which  the  system  can 
scarcely  stand.  It  will  cause  an  immediate  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  slave  property*  will 
render  the  slave  a  burden  instead  of  a  profit 
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to  his  naster,  and  will  bare  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  tbe  cotton  eultivation.  Anticipat- 
ing, perhaps,  the  time  when  her  monopoly  of  the 
market  must  cease,  aiul  bent  upon  supplying  her 
present  wants  aa  well,  the  South  has  even  now, 
it  is  stated,  laid  down  half  lier  cotton  lands  for 
the  growtli  of  com — auuasure  which  already  re- 
duces to  a  considerable  extent  the  value  of  the 
alave,  who  is  required  in  ordinary  times  mainly 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  articles  of  ezpoit.  Let 
the  slave  become  still  less  valuable,  and  the 
South  fail  to  regain  her  former  place  in  the  cot- 
ton market — which  she  must  do  unleaa  England 
be  insane  enough  to  neglect  her  opportunities  of 
getting  supplies  from otherqaarterft— and  slavery 
eanuot  hold  oat.  The  aboutionists  have  always 
urged  this  fact  as  an  argument  to  induce 
England  to  abandon  her  policy  of  reliance  upon 
America.  Let  but  cotton  fall  to  a  low  figure, 
said  tliey,  and  the  slave  will  not  be  worth  keep- 
ing ;  he  will  become  a  burden  which  the  master 
will  be  unable  to  bear ;  and  tlie  master  will  be 
glad  to  set  him  free,  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  liim.  Such  a  state  of  thinss, 
indeed,  was  nearly  coming  to  pass  about  the  be- 
^iuniiig  of  the  present  century,  when  the  slaves 
in  the  South  were  found  so  unprofitable  to  their 
masters,  that  the  tattar  met  together,  and  agreed 
upon  a  genend  emancipatiou.  But  before  the 
measure  could  be  carried  out,  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  England  made  a  sudden  start,  which 
gave  an  increased  market  for  the  Droductioos  of 
the  South  ;  the  cultivation  flourisned,  the  value 
of  the  slaves  rose,  and  emancipation  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  What  has  happened  before  will 
most  certainly  happen  again,  and,  next  time, 
there  will  be  no  cnance  of  any  sudden  demand 
interfering  with  the  natural  consequence.  More- 
over, the  Soutii,  when  separated  from  the  North, 
must  cultivate  alliances  in  Europe.  Her  tastes 
as  well  as  her  policy  would  dictate  this  course. 
And  slie  would  then  find  the  '*  domestic  institu- 
tion" a  gulf  between  herself  and  nearly  ali  other 
nations,  not  easy  to  be  passed  orer.  Hitherto 
the  North  has  been  the  protective  power,  tbe 
bulwark  of  the  slavery  system  agamst  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  we  in  Englana  moat  look  to 
India  for  cotton.  India  lias  opportunities  of 
climate  and  soil  for  producing  it  which  are 
enjoyed  by  most  countries  in  the  East,  West,  and 
South  ;  her  great  advantage  lies  in  her  facilities 
as  regards  labour ;  and  labour  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  Australia,  and  in  every  large  and 
likely  field.  In  the  smaller  fields  there  are 
other  obstructions,  wtiioh  render  their  case  even 
less  hopeful.  The  result  of  Mr.  Wauld^tn's 
inquiries  are  flattering  enough  as  far  as  some 
of  these  places  are  concerned,  but  ererywhere 
there  are  found  to  be  three  wants  which  are  felt 
more  or  less— Confidence,  Capital,  and  Coolies. 
!Diese  wants  may  be  supplied  in  time ;  and, 
eventually,  we  may  expect  to  have  regular  con- 
tributions to  the  cotton  market  from  most  of 
the  localities  mentioned  in  Mr.  Waiiklyn's  re- 
port. But,  in  India,  all  of  these  wants  are  sup- 
plied to  hand.  At  present  there  is  a  rage  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  amoi^  apecuiators  in 


that  oonntry ;  and  this  wiU  be  eneouniged  by  a 
dye  (extracted,  we  believe,  from  tar)  which  is 
destined,  say  lliose  interested  in  the  disco- 
very, to  supersede  indigo,  and  render  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  plant  no  longer  profitable.  Al- 
ready we  hear  of  indigo  planters  on  all  sides, 
turning  their  attention  to  cotton ;  and  if  British 
capitafand  entei-prise  be  freely  employed  in  the 
cultivation,  and  the  authorities  be  in  earnest 
with  that  co-operation  which  they  can  and  ought 
to  brin»  to  bear,  we  shall  soon  hear  of  India 
monopolisii^  at  least  one-half  of  the  market. 
In  tins  manner  will  our  empire  in  the  East  be 
raised  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  now  scarcely 
concetvable  —  s  prosperity,  giving  back  ita 
benefits  to  the  mother  country  by  a  constant 
and  increasing  demand  for  her  manufactures, 
and  the  estubushmeut  of  a  degree  of  political 
security  and  social  content  equally  beneficial  to 
both.  Not  the  least,  moreover,  of  our  causes  of 
congratulation  will  be,  that  we  have  benefited 
our  industry,  increased  our  wealth,  and 
strengthened  our  political  position,  by  means 
which  as  a  natural  consequence  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  its  last  civilised  strong- 
hold, and  removed  from  America  a  staia  which 
was  a  scandal  to  the  whole  world. 


FORM. 

A  MAS  Tralks  thro'  a  wood 

Admiiing  what  he  sees  there : 
How  blessM  if  he  coold 
Admire,  and  be  at  ease  there  1 
Bat  ah !  bis  admiration  he  most  ntiliie,  or  do&bt  of  it. 
So  he  lops  olf  &  branch,  reaolved  to  fashion  some' 
thing  out  of  it. 

As  tho'  the  thing  were  not, 

Already  ere  he  take  it, 
A  something  more  than  what 
His  utmost  means  can  make  it  I 
He  knows  not  what  he  wants  to  mak* :  this  only 

who  shall  gainuy? 
Something  he  must  make  oat  (rf  U,  since  man's  a 
maker,  men  say. 

He  chisela,  chips,  and  chops, 
And  carves,  aa  he  is  able : 

Now  plans  a  chair,  now  stops 
And  meditates  a  table. 
At  leogth,  grown  somewhat  weary,  in  the  midst  of 

all  hia  toils,  it 
Strikes  him  that,  the  moro  he  chips  and  chops,  the 
more  he  spoils  it. 

He  pauses ;  wipes  the  sweat, 

Discouraged,  fiomliiB  fordieod; 
Casts  down  his  eyes;  and  yet 
The  failure  seema  more  horrid. 
3ut  lo  you  I  ia  his  workshop,  having  sidled  thro^ 

the  door  there, 
A  little  child  is  playing  with  the  shaTittgs  on  the 
floor  there. 

And,  as  they  fall  self-roll'd. 

Each  wooden  ringlet  nearing, 
The  cliild  bath  made,  behold  1 
Out  of  each  a  pretty  earring. 
Friend,  that  child,  to  finest  uses  fitting  chances, 

must  appal  yoc, 
Tumii^;  accident  to  ornament, — your  rubbish  to  hia 
volm 
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So  wc  DNBd  God's  maiaagf 

And  Mt  mr  it  for  tha  moat  parts 
So  chaneaMBMra  taking 
From  the  diut  vfaat  seem'd  the  lost  part 
Of  our  labour,  leave  a  aigh  or  drop  a  tear  tbwe  i  and 
the  Uuses, 

That  neglected  our  endeaTOur,  turn  Its  faUore  to 

their  uses. 


SNOBSON'S  EXPERIENCES. 

I  AH  thanlcfal  to  say  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
seen  many  of  the  downs  of  life ;  but,  if  fortune 
has  been  kiad  to  me  in  this  respect,  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  she  has  not  gone  to  an;  violent 
eitreme  in  treating  me  to  a  sight  of  the  ups. 
I  liave  never  yet  got  the  len^h  of  a  carriage — 
even  in  the  shape  of  a  mimatare  brougham ; 
and  I  don't  mind  eoafessing  that  I  never  Itad 
bclongiog  to  me  at  any  oae  period  of  my  life, 
a  dear  sum  of  a  hnndrad  jwondB.  I  once 
had  sixty,  free  of  the  vwd,  aad  it  nearly 
turned  my  brain.  The  possession  of  those 
aixty  poundF,  all  in  sovereigns,  made  me  rest- 
less and  excited  for  a  irhou  day  and  a  whole 
night.  I  could  not  vroik,  I  ooold  not  sleep, 
fOT  four.«nd-twenty  hours.  They  even  took  away 
my  appetite.  But,  beii^  a  bit  of  a  philosopher, 
and  uo^ avaricious,  I  said  to  myself: 

"  Suobson,  if  the  possession  of  sixty  pounds 
has  this  effect  upon  you,  what  would  be  your 
conduct  if  you  were  suddenly  to  become  the 
possessor  of  sixty  thousand  ?  Moltiplying  that 
tond  tone  and  that  stiffiiesa  of  back  with  whiofa 
the  smsUer  som  afflicts  joa,  in  the  same  ratio, 
vfaaife  would  be  the  result  in  personal  aaser- 
tism,  extnvagaaoe,  and  anobbiauiessF"  I  did 
not  work  out  the  problem,  because  I  was  rather 
afraid  of  the  solution.  I  preferred  taking  warn- 
ing from  several  miserable  cases  in  point. 

fortune  has  terribly  thinned  in  a  few  years 
my  old  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintuioes. 
Some  she  has  pbu^d  beyimd  my  teach  by  lift- 
ing them  up — for  few  of  us  can  bear,  with 
an  equal  mind,  an  excess  of  sovereigns — others 
she  has  estranged  from  me  by  letting  them 
down.  A  round  doaen  of  good  fellows  whom  I 
can  conjure  up  in  my  mind's  eye  sitting  at  a 
taUe  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  imd  the 
warmest  fellowship,  have  parted  company,  and 
all  for  the  matter  of  a  few  sovereigns  more  or 
less. 

There  is  poor  Shuffleton.  When  I  first  knew 
him  he  kept  his  carriage — two  or  three  carriages 
for  that  matter — and  I  don't  know  how  many 
horses.  He  had  a  fine  house  in  Belgravia.  He 
dressed  moat  expensivek,  and  never  wore  a  ooat 
for  more  than  a  month.  1  neverknewhimtodrink 
I  beer.  He  smoked  the  choioest  cigars;  and  never 
(Undescended  to  use  coppers.  He  always  puthis 
oc^>pers  in  the  pocket  of  his  carri:^  and  the 
tigor  swept  them  out  every  night  as  ha  swept 
out  the  mud  and  the  dust.  Ab,  wh^  a  fine 
gentleman  Shuffleton  was !  I  admired  him 
ninch,  far  he  was  in  all  respects  a  geiiiieman. 
He  Sd  not  cast  off  his  coats  at  the  end  of 
the  Bionth  and  despise  coppers  from  ostenta- 


tion, but  beoause  he  was  really  a  rich  man. 
But  Shuffleton  came  to  sad  grief.  He  embarked 
his  fortune  in  an  enterprise  which  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  He  did  not  lose  quite  all,  but 
it  was  a  mere  wreck  that  was  kft  to  him ;  uud, 
when  this  was  gone,  SImffleton  sank  lower  and 
lower,  until  he  reached  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pit  of  poverty.  I  have  seen  him  in  a  shabby  coat 
and  wom-down  boots,  creeping  from  one  little 
obscure  shop  to  another,  buying  his  provisions 
by  the  pennyworth.  He  did  not  despise  coppers 
now.  I  have  seen  him  in  his  garret-room  melting 
gutta-percha  in  a  eallipot,  and  soleing  an  old 
worn  pair  of  boots  liiat  a  heggur  would  not  have 
stooped  to  pick  out  of  the  streets — him  who 
once  wore  the  neatest  patent  leathers,  and  gave 
them  away  to  his  tiger  when  there  was  so  much 
as  a  crack  in  the  varnish !  I  have  seen  tiim, 
too,  with  needle  and  thread  mending  liia  poor 
coat,  and  reviving  liia  threadbare  trousers  with 
ink.  Once  I  saw  him  steal  uito  a  pnblio-hoose 
and  purohase  a  balfpenny-wOTth  of  tobaoo(^ 
which  he  paid  for  with  two  urthinga — ^luffleton, 
who  used  to  smoke  -cigars  at  two  guineas  a 
pound  !  ShufSeton,  who  once  took  no  account 
of  coppers  1 

Shuffieton's  extreme  and  hopeless  poverty 
I^aces  me  in  a  most  difficult  position  iu 
relation  to  him.  In  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, I  freqaently  partook  of  his  splendid 
tiospitality.  1  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
favours.  If  I  had  wanted  a  Qve,  ten,  or 
tweutv-pound  note  at  any  time,  Shuffleton  would 
have  let  me  have  it.  In  a  word,  Shuffleton  waa 
my  very  dose  and  uttimate  friend.  But,  now,  see 
to  what  a  severe  trial  he  puts  my  friendship. 
He  has  bectMne  so  shabby  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
wdk  about  with  him.  It  would  never  do  for 
me  to  hook  on  to  his  arm  now.  Ijook  at  his 
hat,  his  coat,  his  boots  I  What  would  people 
say  F  I  shouJd  lose  by  it  in  my  profession.  If 
my  companionship  did  Shuffleton  any  good,  I 
might  be  willing  to  make  the  sacriSce;  but  itdoes 
not.  Shuffieton's  arm  robs  me  of  that  which  en- 
riches him  not,  but  makes  me,  Suobson,  k<ok  poor 
indeed.  And,  in  this  world  of  ours,  you  may  as 
well  ^  poor  as  look  poor.  All  that  I  can  (fo 
for  Shuffleton  is  to  lend  him  shillings.  Have  I 
not  cause  to  be  angry  with  Shnffletou  for  putting 
himself  so  far  out  m  the  reach  of  my  friendship 
and  sympathy  f  Bat  Shuffleton  ia  actually 
angry  with  me.  He  reproaches  me  because  I 
do  not  visit  him  more  frequently,  and  throws  it 
iu  my  teeth  that  I  was  glad  enough  to  go  and 
see  him  when  he  had  a  good  dinner  and  plenty 
of  wine  to  give  me.  This  is  true,  and  sounds 
cutting;  but  there  is  no  real  reproanb  iu  it. 
When  SImffleton,  Lu  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
asked  me  to  slop  a  week  with  him,  he  made  no 
sacrifice  wliatever.  He  did  not  feel  the  loss  of 
the  money  I  cost  him.  But  he  expects  me  to 
main  a  martyr  of  myself;  to  ascend  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  that  lofty  lodging  of  his ; 
to  s^  whole  evenings  with  him,  and  n^ake  be- 
lieve that  I  am  enjoying  myself,  wliile  lie  is  en- 
gaged with  gutta-percha.  And  when  I  cannot 
lend  hun  half  a  soverei^,  he  taunts  me  vitli 
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iDgratitude,  and  reminds  me  that  formerly  he 
lent  me  pounds  whenever  I  wanted  titem.  It  is 
hopeless  to  try  and  make  Slmffletoa  see  that 
in  lending  him  half  a  sorereign  (when  I  have 
one),  which  I  can  ill  spare,  and  which  he 
wilt  never  repay,  I  am  making  a  greater  sa- 
crifice, and  showing  more  real  generosity,  than 
he  ever  ninde  or  showed,  wlien  lie  enter- 
tained  mc  for  a  week,  and  sent  me  away 
with  the  loan  of  a  ten-pound  note.  Know- 
ing that  Shufflelon  is  inipeneti-able  to  this  rea- 
soning, I  feel  as  much  hurt  as  though  I  were 
the  monster  of  ingratitude  which  lie  believes 
me  to  be. 

Shuffleton  ia  not  the  only  mau  who  has  leagued 
himself  with  misrortune  to  thin  tlie  circle  of  my 
friends  and  embiller  the  jojs  of  my  life.  There 
is  Idleton.  Idleton  used  to  be  a  smart,  pre- 
seutable,  oompanionahle  fellow^  when  ho  was 
content  to  be  chief-clerk  to  a  commercial  6rm  In 
the  City.  But  Idleton  became  possessed  by  the 
insane  notion  tliat  he  was  cut  out  to  shine  in 
literatare;  but  t  he  only  thing  which  shines  in  him 
in  that  connexion  are  the  knees  of  his  trousers. 
I  may  say,  also,  that  I  have  no  great  niiti|mthy 
to  poems  in  blank  verse,  and  tragedies  in  five 
act-s,  when  I  meet  with  them  in  the  printed 
volume,  which  I  can  lay  aside  when  I  am  weary 
of  it;  but,  when  they  are  persistently  read  to 
mc  by  the  author  from  the  original  manuscript 
whenever  I  fall  in  his  way,  I  am  bound  to  own 
that  I  have  no  toleration  for  them  whatever. 
Since  Idleton  began  to  shine  in  literature,  I 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  avoid  him.  I 
am  changed,  he  says.  I  have  grown  proud.  I  have 
forsaken  him.  What  nonsense !  It  is  Idleton 
who  has  changed ;  it  is  Idleton  who  has  forsaken 
Mf.  Forswear  the  Muses  (and  sack),  Idlelon, 
indue  thyself  in  a  pair  of  new  sixteen  shilling 
trousers,  return  to  tlie  commercial  firm  in  the 
City,  and  there's  my  heart,  and  there's  my  hand 
once  more. 

The  way  in  whicli  my  once  valued  friend 
Muddleton  plunged  headlong  into  misfortune, 
merits  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  ]  really 
think  that  he  loves  misfortuiie.  He  fairly  wal- 
lows  in  it.  There  is  nothing  that  he  seems 
to  like  better  than  to  have  a  severe  cold,  and  be 
bankrupt  and  wet  through  all  at  once.  At  the 
time  that  I  grappled  Muddleton  to  my  soul  with 
hooks  of  steel,  he  was  managing  man  to  Blank- 
ton  uid  Co.  He  never  had  a  cold,  nor  was  bank- 
rupt, nor  wet  through  then.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  most  comtortable  dry  and  solvent  man 
of  my  acquaintance.  But  Muddleton  aspired  to 
rule  and  not  to  serve.  He  set  up  for  himself  in 
a  damp  office  in  Little  Britain,  and  rheumatism 
and  insolvency  became  chronic  with  him  from 
that  moment.  Now,  if  there  be  a  disastrous  spe- 
culation to  be  engaged  in  anywhere,  Muddleton 
wiH  find  it  out  and  engage  in  it.  If  there  be  a 
shower  of  rain  anywlure,  Mi^dleton  is  sure  to 
be  in  it  without  an  umbreUa.  I  never  see 
Muddleton  but  he  is  either  wet  through,  or 
has  the  marks  (particularly  on  his  hat)  of 
haTing  been  wet  through  at  some  not  remote 
period  .in  the  post.   I  fear  that  he  thinks  me 


ungenerous  and  nnfeelii^,  because  I  do  not 
grapple  him  to  my  soul  as  heretofore.  How 
unreasonable !  'Tis  he  who  has  unloosed 
the  hooks,  not  I.  Let  Mnddleton  get  dry 
and  solvent  (a  not  impossible  paradox),  and 
my  arms  will  be  open  to  receive  him  as  of 
yore.  Nay,  I  will  kill  the  fatled  calf  and  re- 
joice, 

I  had  a  very  excellent  friend  once  who  turned 
his  back  upon  me,  by  letting  me  and  the 
public  know  that  be  had  been  for  years  in 
the  habit  of  robbing  a  bank :  there  was  another 
who  made  himself  a  stranger  to  me  by  ob- 
taining a  five-pound  note  for  a  distressed 
widow ;  and  there  was  a  third  who  separated 
himself  from  me  (by  a  vast  tract  of  the  ocean), 
by  attaoliing  a  signature  to  a  slip  of  stampu 
paper. 

These  be  some  of  the  firienda  who  have  gone 
down  and  left  me.   Let  me  mention  a  few  who 

have  gone  up  and  left  me.  There  was  Toppleton. 
Tnppleton  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  oearest 
friends  I  ever  had.  We  were  friends  iu  our 
youth,  and  we  ^ew  up  in  friendship  to  man- 
hood.  We  were  mseparable.  Toppleton's  society 
was  enough  for  me  at  any  time ;  my  sodety 
seemed  to  be  enough  for  Toppleton.  Nothing 

[tleased  Tojipleton  more  than  to  come  to  my 
odging  and  sit  half  ttie  night  and  smoke,his  pipe 
and  drink  his  grog,  and  talk  Shakespeare,  taste, 
and  the  musical-glasses.  Nothing  pleased  me 
more  than  to  go  to  Toppleton's  kidding  and  do 
ditto.  We  h^  very  little  money,  either  of  us ; 
but,  what  we  hod,  we  shared  freely.  I  have  bor- 
rowed five  shillings  of  Toppleton  mauy  a  time, 
and  he  has  as  ouen  borrowed  five  shilUngs  of 
me.  We  concerted  many  plans  for  making  our 
fortunes  together.  Many  a  time,  before  parting 
for  the  niglit,  have  we  stood  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  laid  out  a  brilliant  future  for  our- 
selves. It  is  not  more  than  five  years,  since  we 
settled  a  notable  project  in  tliis  manner,  and 
when  we  went  into  a  neiglibouring  tavern  to 
drink  success  to  it,  we  had  only  iivepence  in 
coppers  between  us.  It  was  quite  au  understood 
thing  that  our  fortunes  should  be  in  common. 
I  have  had  no  quarrel  with  Toppleton :  not  an 
angry  word  Itas  jiassed  between  us ;  but  I  would 
not  go  to  him  now  and  ask  him  for  the  loan  of 
five  5hillin)|s  if  I  were  starving.  Toppleton  has 
become  a  rich  mau.  Wealth  began  to  fall  upon 
him  in  a  gentle  shower  one  morning,  and  (pro- 
bably while  lie  was  thinking  of  sending  for  me 
to  take  my  share  of  the  golden  rain)  it  came  on 
heavier,  and  poured  so  bard  tifat  he  forgot  me, 
I  suppose.  He  came  to  spend  an  evening  with 
me,  and  drank  his  grog  and  smoked  a  cigar. 
But  he  no  longer  'talked  Shakespeare,  tiLBte, 
and  the  musical-glassed.  He  talkea  Toppleton. 
An  amount' of  uotism  cropped  out  of  nia  con- 
versation which  I  had  never  suspected.  It  had 
evidently  been  a  long  sui^iressed  conviction  of 
bis  that  Shakespeare  was  a  fool  to  Toppleton. 
I  did  not  fall  in  with  this  view,  and  Toppleton 
and  I  met  leas  frequently.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever part  company  finally,  until  Toppleton 
mounted  a  horse.   That  hi^i  horse  put  a  great 
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disfance  between  us  immediately.  So  loiif^  as 
Toppleton  walked  on  foot  1  could  always  roach 
bis  iiand ;  but  now  that  lie  was  mounted  I  was 
oUwed  to  be  content  with  a  wave  of  the  tips 
of  lus  gtoTes.  0  Toppleton,  m;  friend,  tlion 
knowest  not  what  pain  and  anguish,  what 
shame  and  confusion  of  face,  what  soreness  of 
beartj  thou  art  causing  me  !  When  that  golden 
riiower  began  to  fail  ever  so  gently,  did  I  not 
voir  and  protest  and  swear,  by  my  knowledge  of 
thee,  by  my  friendship  for  thee,  and  by  my  trust 
on  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  bear  it  alt  meel^ly  and 
modeslly  P  And  now  their  scoffs  and  jeers  pierce 
me  like  arrows.  "  How's  your  friend,  Topple- 
ton? Has  he  invited  you  to  dinner  in  his  flue 
new  house,  yet?"  I  cannot  say  thou  hast, 
Toppleton.  **'J1ie  great  Toppleton  condescended 
to  bow  from  hb  broi^^iam  to  me,  to-daj." 
Such  an  honour  didst  thou  confer  npon  me, 

0  Toppleton !  "  Lord  Toppleton  does  not  look 
in  at  the  Bearded  Oyster,  now."  I  must  own 
that  to  be  a  truth:  I  never  see  thee  at  the 
Bearded  Oyster ;  and,  when  I  called  upon  you 
at  your  chambers  the  otiier  day,  yoa  sent 
down  a  message  to  say  that  you  were  busy. 
Farewell,  Toppleton !  may  you  be  happy  iu  that 
select  circle  of  noodles  with  which  you  have 
encompa&sed  your  greatness. 

Swellington  moved  up  out  of  my  society  in  a 
most  absurd  manner.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
money  ui  his  case,  but  a  matter  of  glossy  hat, 
«nd  gold  chain,  and  slim  nmbrdla^  and  pa- 
tent teather  boots.  AU  at  once  Svellington  took 
to  being  an  exquisite.  ^  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  pul  his  hair  down  the  middle, 
shave  off  his  whiskers,  and  wear  a  tip  and 
a  monstache.  Then  he  took  to  jewellery,  and 
light  kid  ghives.  I  dare  say  if  Middleton 
and  I  and  the  other  fellows  liod  followed  the 
movement,  we  should  not  have  lost  the  society 
of  Swcllington.  But  Middleton  and  I  and  the 
otlier  fellows,  though  alwavs  decently  clad,  are 
somewhat  careless  about  gloves,  and  hats,  and 
such  matters ;  and  because  we  walk  about  with 
naked  hands,  and  fat  umbrellas,  and  furry  hats, 
Svellington  gradually  cut  us,  and  took  up  willi 
another  set  of  fellows,  who  were  more  gented. 

1  know  Swellington  is  not  happy  among  them, 
for  they  are  an  empty-headed  set ;  but  then  tlieir 
glores  are  all  right,  and  onrs  are  not.  I  loved 
Swellington  so  well  that  I  went  to  Dent  and  to 
Down  and  made  my  hands  and  head  all  right 
too,  and  went  up  after  bim;  but  I  found  him 
so  much  altered  for  the'  worse,  tltat  I  gave 
bim  over  for  good  (or  evil)  to  his  new  associates. 
Itead  this  in  your  garret,  Shuffleton,  and  leain 
Low  these  friends  of  mine  avenge  thee. 

My  friend  Middleton  baa  proposed  to  me  to 
swear  eternal  frioidsliip.  When  be  mode  this 
jKOposal,  I  said : 

"  Ko,  Middleton,  don't  let  ns  be  rash.  -  Sup-, 
pose  that  nncle  of  joms  were  to  die,  ud  leave 
jon  his  foitaneF'* 

"  It  wouldn't  make  the  slightest  difference  in 
me,  my  dear  boj." 

**  Iton't  talk  nonsense,  mv  dear  Middleton. 
Tonr  viicle  is  worth  a  hnndrea  thousand  pounds. 


If  you  became  possessed  of  that  large  sum  of 
money,  it  would  only  be  natural  that  you  should 
set  up  in  a  fine  house  and  start  your  carriage." 

"Well,  perliaps  I  might;  but  tliaf  need  not 
alter  my  frieiidsiiip  for  you." 

"  It  will,  though." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !   How  f " 

"  In  tiiis  way  ;  you  will  get  into  parliament, 
perhaps." 

"  Well,  possibly." 

"  And  you  will  become  a  member  of  the  Re- 
form or  the  Carlton,  wh^,  of  necessity,  you  will 
spend  a  good  deal  of  vonr  time." 

"WellP" 

"  Well ;  I  cannot  meet  you  at  the  Reform  or 

the  Girlton." 

"  But  I  shall  always  look  in  and  see  my  old 
friends  at  the  Gridiron  here." 

"No  you  wou*t:  it  wonld  never  do  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament  to  be  seen  frequenting  » 
tavern  club  of  this  sort.  Yon  will  have  to 
maintain  your  position  with  all  things  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly." 

"  But  I  can  always  ask  you  to  my  liouse." 

"  Yes  J  but  you  won't  ask  me.  You  will  have 
to  entertain  your  political  friends  and  others 
who  will  swarm  about  you,  and  you  won't, 
like  to  introduce  your  old  friend  Snobson  to 
lords  and  cabinet  ministers,  and  right  bononr- 
ables,  and  ^rand  folks  of  that  sort.  Ton 
couldn't  do  it,  my  dear  fellow;  it  would  be 
absurd." 

"  I  am  a&aid  yoa  are  righ^  Snobson.  To 
put  it  in  the  mildest  language,  we  shooldnt  see 
so  much  of  eaoh  other  as  we  do  now." 

"Exactly,  Middleton;  and  if  you  were  to 
go  very  muc^  to  the  bad,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing.  We  shouldn't  see  so  maoh  of 
each  other  then.  Lefs  be  happy  together  while 
we  can ;  but  don't  let  as  make  any  vows." 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  ADVENTURE. 

Between  eight  and  ten  jenrs  ago,  I  engaeed 
In  a  long  vacation  campaign  among  the  Alps 
of  Savoy.  I  was  alone.  My  object  was  not 
amusement,  but  study.  T  occupy  a  Professor's 
Ciiair,  and  I  was  engaged  in  the  collection  ol 
materials  for  a  work  on  the  Flora  of  the 
higher  Alps ;  and,  to  this  end,  travelled  chiefly 
on  foot.  My  route  lay  far  from  the  beat«i 
paths  and  passes.  I  often  journeyed  for  days 
through  regions  where  there  were  neither  inns 
nor  villages.  I  often  wandered  from  dawn  till 
dusk,  among  sterile  steeps  unknown  even  to  the 
herdsmen  of  the  upper  jsasturages,  and  un- 
trodden save  by  the  cnamois  and  the  hunter.  I 
thought  myself  fortunate,  at  those  times,  if,  to- 
wards evening,  I  succeeded  in  steering  my  way 
down  to  the  nearest  ch&let,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  a  half-savage  mountaineer  and  a  herd 
of  milch  goats,  I  nu^  find  the  shelter  of  a 
raftered  roof,  and  a  supper  of  black  bread  and 
whey. 

On  one  particuhur  evening  I  hod  gone  further 
than  usual,  m  pursuit  of  the  Senecio  unifloris : 
a  rare  plant  wnioh  I  had  hitherto  believed  in- 
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digenoos  to  the  soutltem  Tallers  of  Uonte  Uosa, 
but  of  vhich  I  here  saoceedea  in  findtnff  one  or 
tvo  indilTerent  specimens.  It  was  a  wild  and 
barrea  district,  difficult  to  distingaiBb  with  any 
d^Fee  of  precision  on  the  inRn;  bat  Ijinf^ 
among  the  upper  defiles  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
between  the  Mount  Plenreur  and  the  Grand 
Combin.  On  the  waste  of  rock-strewn  moss  to 
which  I  had  climbed,  there  was  no  sign  of 
human  habitation.  Above  me,  Ifn-tbe  great  ice- 
fields of  Corbassiire,  sarmounted  by  the  silver 
sommita  of  the  Graffeniire  and  Combin.  To  my 
left,  the  sun  was  going  down  rapidly  behind  a 
forest  of  smaller  peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  as 
well  as  I  could  jud«  from  Oitervald's  map,  was 
the  Mont  Blanc  de  Cheilon.  In  ten  minntea 
more,  those  peaks  would  be  crimson;  in  tme 
short  half  hour,  it  would  be  night. 

To  be  benighted  oa  an  Alpine  plateau  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Septemb«  is  not  a  desirable 
position.  I  knewit  DTiecHit  experience,  and 
had  no  wish  to  repeat  tne  experiment.  I  there- 
fore hega.n  retracing  my  route  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  oescendiDK  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  keeping  a  sliarp  look-out  for  any  cbfilet 
that  might  offer  a  shelter  for  the  night.  Push- 
ing forward  llius,  I  found  myself  presentlr  at 
the  head  of  a  tittle  verdant  ravine,  channelled, 
as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  the  platewi.  I  besi- 
tated.  It  seemed,  throng^  the  gathering  darit 
ness,  as  if  I  could  disoem  vague  traces  of  a 
path  trampled  here  and  there  in  the  deep  grass. 
It  also  seemed  as  if  the  rsrine  trended  down 
towards  the  upper  pastures  which  weie  mv  des- 
tination. By  foUowing  it  I  oould  soareely  go 
wrong.  Where  there  is  «rass,  there  are  geaet^y 
cattle  and  a  ch&let ;  and  I  Biieht  possibly  find  a 
nearer  resting-place  than  I  had  anticipated.  At 
all  events,  I  resolved  to  try  it. 

The  ravine  proved  shorter  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, and,  instead  of  leading  immediately 
downward,  opened  upon  a  second  plateau, 
through  which  a  well-worn  footway  smick  off 
abmptiy  to  the  left.  Pursuing  this  footway 
with  what  qwed  I  n^bt,  I  oiuaa^  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  minutes,  to  a  snddm 
slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  in  a  basin  almost 
surrounded  by  gigantic  limestone  cliffs,  lay  a 
small  dark  lake,  a  few  fields,  and  a  (^dlet  The 
TOse-tints  had  by  Has  time  come  and  gone,  and 
the  snow  had  put  on  that  ghostly  grey  which 
precedes  the  dark.  Before  loonld  desomd  the 
slope,  skirt  the  lake,  and  mount  the  little  emi- 
nence on  which  the  house  stood,  sheltered  by 
its  background  of  rocks,  it  was  abeady  nigh^ 
and  the  stars  were  in  the  sky. 

I  vent  up  to  the  door,  and  knocked;  no  one 
answered.  I  opened  the  door ;  all  was  darlc  I 
paused— held  my  breath — listened— &neied  I 
could  distinguish  a  low  sound,  as  of  some  one 
breathing.  I  knocked  again.  My  second  knock 
I  was  followed  bj  a  quicK  noise,  like  the  pnsh- 
I  ing  back  of  a  chair,  and  a  man's  voice  «ud, 
hoarsel  V : 

"Who  is  there?" 

"  A  traveller,"  I  lepUed,  "  seeking  shelter  for 
the  night" 


A  heavy  footstep  crossed  the  floor,  a  sharp 
flash  shot  through  the  darkness,  and  I  saw,  by 
the  flickering  of  tinder,  a  man's  face  bending 
over  a  lantern.  Having  lighted  it,  he  said,  wiu 
scarce  a  glance  towards  the  door,  "  Enter,  tra- 
veller," and  went  back  to  bis  stool  beside  the 
empty  hearth. 

I  entered.  The  chalet  was  of  a  better  sort 
than  those  usually  found  at  so  great  an  altitude, 
consisting  of  a  dairy  and  houseplace,  with  a  loft 
overhead.  A  table  and  three  or  four  wooden 
stools  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
rafters  were  hung  with  hunches  of  dried  herbs, 
and  long  string^  of  Indian  com.  A  dock 
ticked  in  a  comer;  a  kind  of  rade  pallet  upon 
treaties  stood  in  a  recess  beside  the  fireplace ; 
and  through  a  latticik  at  tbe  further  md,  I 
could  hear  the  cows  ncding  in  the  outiiouse 
beyond. 

Somewhat  perplexed  by  the  manner  of  m^ 
reception,  I  unstrapped  my  knapsack  and  speci- 
men-box, took  possession  of  the  nearest  atool, 
and  asked  tf  1  oould  have  supper  P 

My  host  looked  up,  with  the  air  of  a  mm 
intent  on  other  things.   I  repeated  tbe  inquiry. 

"  Yes,**  he  said,  wearify;  "yon.  can  eat,  t»> 
veller." 

With  this,  he  crossed  to  tbe  other  ude  of  the 
hearth,  stooped  over  a  dark  ol^eot  which  until 
now  I  had  not  <4Merved,€ronoheid  in  tiia  comer, 
and  mattered  a  word  or  two  of  unintelligible 
patois.  The  object  moaned ;  lifted  up  a  white 
bewildered  woman's  face ;  and  rose  slowly  from 
tbe  floor.  The  herdsman  pointed  to  the  Ubte, 
and  went  back  to  hia  stool  and  his  former 
attitude.  The  woman,  after  pausing  helplessly, 
as  if  in  the  effort  to  remember  something,  wait 
out  into  the  dair^,  came  back  with  a  brown  loaf 
and  a  pan  of  milk,  and  set  them  before  me  on 
the  table. 

As  long  as  I  live,  I  diall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  that  woman's  face.  She  was  young, 
and  very  pretty;  but  her  beauty  seemed  turned 
to  stone.  Every  fertore  bote  the  seal  of  an 
unapedc^le  ieaor.  Bvery  gestnze  wns  me- 
chanical. In  the  Unes  that  furrowed  her  brow, 
thore  was  a  haggaidnesa  more  terrible  than  the 
haespudnesa  In  the  looking  of  lier  lips, 

there  was  an  angnish  b^ond  the  utterance  of  i  | 
words.  Tfaonsh  she  eerred  me,  I  do  not  think  , 
she  saw  me.  There  was  no  recognition  in  her  | 
eyes ;  no  apparent  conscdousneas  of  any  object  ' 
or  circumstance  external  to  the  secret  of  her  , 
own  despair.  All  this,  I  noticed  during  the 
few  brief  moments  in  which  die  brought  me  mj 
supper.  That  done,  she  crept  awa^,  abjectly,  , 
into  tlie  same  dark  comer,  ana  sank  down  again :  : 
a  mere  hnddled  faea^  of  cloUung.  | 

As  for  her  husband,  tiiere  was  aomcQucg  nn- 
natural  in  the  singular  immobility  of  hia  atti- 
tude.  There  he  sa^  his  body  bent  forward, 
chin  resting  on  his  pidms,  his  eyes  stuing  I 
fixedly  at  the  blackened  hearth,  and  not  erm.  j 
the  involuntary  quiver  of  a  nervte  to  show  that  [ 
he  lived  and  breathed.   I  could  not  determine  \ 
hia  age,  analvse  and  observe  his  features  as  I 
might.  Hie  looked  oU  ewnig^  to  be  finy,  and  i 


joung  eaougli  to  be  forty ;  and  was  a  fme  nius-  t 
-cntar  moantaineer,  "wita  that  grave  cast  of 
coonteiunoe  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Valaisan  ( 
peasant.  t 
I  oonld  not  eat.   The  keetmess  of  my  monn-  f 
tain  appetite  was  eone.   X  snt,  as  if  fascinated,  i 
ia  the  presence  of  this  sta^nge  pair;  observinfj  1 
both,  and,  apparently,'  by  both  as  much  for*  i 
gotten  as  if  I  had  never  crossed  their  threshold,  i 
We  remained  thus,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  i 
lantern  and  the  monotonous  tichiug  of  the 
clock,  for  some  forf^  mmates  or  more  :  all  pro>  i 
foundly  silent.   Sometimes  the  woman  stirred,  I 
as  if  in  pain  ;  sometimes  the  cows  struok  their  I 
horns  gainst  the  manger  in  the  outhouse.  1 
The  herdsman  alone  sat  motionless,  like  a  man  i 
cast  in  bronze.    At  length  the  cbok  stni<& 
nine.   I  had  by  tins  time  become  so  nervous  ' 
that  I  afanoBt  oreaded  to  hear  my  own  voice 
intemipt  the  siluice.   Howerer,  I  pnahed  my  : 
plate  noisily  aside,  and  said,  with  as  much  show 
of  ease  as  I  could  muster : 

"  Have  you  any  place,  friend,  in  which  I  can 
sleep  to-night  P" 

He  shifbed  his  position  uneasily,  and  without 
looking  round,  xepliad  in  the  same  fonn  of  words 
as  before : 
"  Yes ;  you  can  sleep,  traveller.** 
"  Where  P    In  tlie  loft  above  P" 
He  nodded  sffiriuatiTelv,  took  the  lantern 
from  the  t^e,  and  turned  towards  the  dairy. 
As  we  paased,  the  ^it  streamed  for  a  moment 
over  the  cicnctdng  i^fon  in  the  comer. 

'*  Is  your  wife  ill  P"  I  asked,  pausing  and 
locdLingntdc. 

His  eyes  met  mine  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
shudder  passed  over  his  body. 

"  I'es,*'  he.said,  with  an  effort.   "  She  is  ill." 
I  was  about  to  ask  what  ailed  her,  but  some- 
thing in  his  face  arrested  the  question  on  my 
lips.  1  know  not,  to  this  hour,  what  that  aome- 
t^ng  was.   I  could  not  define  it  then ;  I  can- 
not describe  it  now ;  but  I  hope  I  may  never 
see  it  in  a  living  &ce  again. 
I  followed  him  to  the  &>ot  of  a  ladder  at  the 
i     further  end  of  the  dairy. 

"  Up  there,"  he  said ;  placed  the  lantern  in 
1  my  hand ;  and  strode  heavily  back  into  the  dark- 
i  ness. 

j       I  went  up,  and  fonnd  myself  in  a  long  low 

I  granary,  stoKd  with  com  sacks,  hay,  onions, 

I I  XDCk-sut,  cheeses,  and  fanning  implements.  In 
I  one  comer,  were  the  unusual  luxuriea  of  a  mat- 
i  ticss,  a  rug,  and  a  tliree-le^ed  stool.  My  first 
1]  care  was  to  make  a  systematic  mspectionof  the 
|i  loft  and  all  that  it  contained;  my  next,  to  open 
I  a  little  unglazed  lattice  with  a  sliding  shutter, 
I  just  opposite  my  bed.  The  night  was  brilliant, 
I    and  a  stream  of  fresh  air  nud  moonlight  poured 

in.  Oppressed  by  a  strange  undefined  sense  of 
trouble,  I  extingabhed  the  lantern,  and  stood 
looking  out  upon  the  solemn  peaks  and  ghiciers. 
Their  solitude  seemed  to  roe  more  than  usuallv 
awful ;  their  silenoe  more  than  usually  profound. 
I  could  not  hdp  assoNOting  them,  in  some  vague 
way,  with  the  mystery  in  the  house.  I  perplexed 
myself  with  all  kinds  of  wild  conjectures  as  to 


what  the  nature  of  that  mystenr  might  be. 
The  woman's  face  hannted  me  like  an  evil 
dream.  Again  and  again  I  went  from  the  lat- 
tice to  the  ladder,  and  from  the  ladder  hack 
to  the  lattice,  vainly  listening  for  any  sound  , 
in  the  rooms  helow.  A  long  time  \rent  by 
tlius,  until  at  length,  overpowered  hy  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  I  stretched  myself  on  the 
mattress,  took  my  knt^tsack  for  a'  pillow,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

I  can  guess  neither  how  long  my  sleep  lasted, 
nor  from  what  cause  I  awoke.  1  only  know 
that  my  sleep  was  dreamless  and  profound  ;  and 
that  I  started  from  it  suddenly,  unaccountably, 
trembling  in  every  nerve,  and  posseued  by  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  danger. 

Danger  [  Sanger  of  what  kind  P  Prom 
whomf  From  whence?  I  looked  round — I 
was  idone,  and  the  quiet  moon  was  shining  in 
08  serenely  as  when  I  fell  asleep.  I  listened — 
all  was  as  still  as  when  I  fell  asleep.  I  got  up, 
walked  to  and  fro,  reasoned  with  myself;  ail  m 
vain.  1  could  not  stay  the  beatings  of  my  Iieart. 
I  could  not  master  the  horror  that  oppressed  my 
brain.  I  ftAt  that  I  dared  not  lie  down  again  ; 
that  I  must  get  out  of  the  house  somehow,  and 
at  once ;  that  to  stay  would  he  death ;  that  the 
instinct  by  which  I  was  governed  must  at  all 
costs  he  ooeyed. 

I  could  not  bear  it.    Resolved  to  escap(^ 
or,  at  all  events,  to  sell  life  dearly,  I  strapped 
on  my  knapsack,  armed  myself  with  my  iron- 
headed  alpenstock,  took  my  large  ciaso-knife 
between  my  teeth,  and  began,  cautiously  and 
noiselessly,  to  descend  the  ladder.   When  I  was 
about  half  way  down,  the  alpenstock,  which  I 
had  been  keeping  studiously  clear  of  llie  ladder, 
encountered  some  dairy  vessel,  and  sent  it, 
clattering,  to  the  ground.    Caution,  after  this, 
was  useless.    I  sprang  forward,  reached  the 
outer  room  at  a  bound,  and  fonnd  it,  to  my 
amazement,  deserted,  with  the  door  wide  open 
and  the  moonlight  streaming  in.    Suspecting  a 
trap,  my  first  impulse  was  to  stand  still,  with 
I  my  hack  against  the  wall,  prepared  for  a  despe- 
rate defence.  All  was  ffllent.  I  could  only  hear 
.  the  ticking  oi  the  clock,  and  the  heavy  beating 
'  of  mv  own  heart.   The  pallet  was  empty.  The 
bread  and  milk  were  still  standing  where  I  had 
'  left  them  on  the  t-able.   The  herdsman's  stool 
,  occupied  the  same  spot  by  the  desolate  hearth. 
L  But  he  and  his  wife  were  gone — gone  in  the 
■  dead  of  night— leaving  me,  a  stranger,  in  the  sole 
;  occupation  of  their  home, 
s      While  I  was  yet  irresolute  whether  to  go  or 
I  stay,  and  while  I  was  yet  wondering  at  the 
,  strangeness  of  my  position,  I  heard,  or  fancied 
,  I  heard,  something — something  that  might  have 
1  been  the  wind,  save  that  there  was  no  air  stir- 
r  ring — something  that  might  have  been  the  wail< 
1  ing  of  a  human  voice.   Ilield  my  breath — heard 
.  it  a^in — ^followed  it,  as  it  died  away. ...  I  liad 
r  not  far  to  go,   A  line  of  light  gleaming  under 
.  the  door  of  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  chftlet,  and 
;  a  cry  bitterer  and  more  piercin"  thiui  any  I  had 
1  yet  heard,  guided  me  direct  to  the  spot. 
)     I  lookra  in— recoiled,  s^ddy  ynCii  horror— 
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went  back,  aa  if  fasciiiat^ed ;  and  so  stood  for 
some  momeats,  unable  to  move,  to  tUink,  to  do 
anything  bat  stare  helplessly  upon  tlie  scene 
before  me.  To  this  day,  I  cannot  recnl  it  with- 
out something  of  the  same  sickening  sensation. 

Inside  that  but,  by  the  light  of  a  piiie-forch 
thrust  into  an  iron  sconce  sigainst  the  wall,  1 
saw  the  herdsman  kneelin|;  by  the  body  of  his 
wife ;  grieTing  over  her,  like  another  Othello ; 
kissing  her  white  lips,  wiping  blood-stains  from 
her  yellow  liair,  raving  out  inarticulate  cries 
of  passionate  remorse,  and  calling  down  all  the 
curses  of  Heaven  upon  bis  own  head,  and  that 
of  some  other  man  who  had  brought  this  crime 
uponbim!  I  understood  it  all  now — all  the 
mystery,  all  the  terror,  all  the  despair.  She 
h^  sinned  against  liim,  and  be  Iiad  stain  ber. 
She  was  quite  dead.  The  very  knife,  with  its 
bidcous  testimony  fresh  upon  the  blade,  lay  near 
the  door. 

I  turned  and  fled— blindly,  wildly,  like  a  man 
with  bloodhounds  on  his  tnick  ;  now,  stumbling 
over  stones ;  now,  torn  by  briars ;  now,  pausing 
a  moment  to  take  breath ;  now,  rushing  forward 
faster  than  before;  now,  battling  np-iiill  with 
straining  lungs  and  trembling  limbs  ;  now,  stag- 
gering across  a  level  space ;  now,  making  for 
the  higher  ground  agaiu,  and  casting  never  a 
glance  behind !  At  length  I  readied  a  bare 
plateau  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  where  I 
dropped  exhaastcd.  Here  1  lay  for  a  long 
time,  beaten  and  stupified,  until  the  intense 
cold  of  approaching  dawn  forced  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  action.  I  rose,  and  looked  round 
on  a  scene  no  feature  of  which  was  familiar 
to  me.  The  very  snow-peaks,  though  I  knew 
they  must  be  the  snme,  looked  unlike  the 

f leaks  of  yesterday.  The  very  glaciers,  seen 
rom  a  diiierent  point  of  view,  assumed  new 
forms,  as  if  on  purpose  to  baffle  me.  Thus  per- 
plexed,  I  had  no  resource  but  to  climb  llie 
nearest  height  from  which  it  was  probable  that 
a  general  view  mi<:;]it  be  obtained.  I  did  so, 
just  OS  the  last  belt  of  purple  mist  turned 
golden  in  the  east,  and  I  be  sun  rose. 

A  superb  panorama  lay  stretched  before  me, 
peak  beyond  peak,  glacier  beyond  glacier,  valley 
and  pine  forest  and  pasture  slope,  all  flushed 
and  palpitating  in  the  crimson  vapours  of  the 
dawn.  Here  and  there,  I  conld  trace  the  foam 
of  a  waterfall,  or  the  silver  thread  of  a  torrent; 
here  and  there,  the  canopy  of  faint  blue  smoke 
that  wavered  upward  from  some  hamlet  among 
the  hills.  Suddenly  my  eves  fell  upon  a  Httlc 
lake — a  sullen  poof— lying  in  tbe  shade  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocks  some  eight  hundred  feet 
below.  Until  that  moment,  the  night  and  its 
terrors  appeared  to  have  passed  away  like  a 
wicked  vision ;  but  now  the  very  sky  seemed 
darkened  above  mc.  Yes— there  it  all  lav  at  my 
feet.  Yonder  was  the  path  by  whicli  I  liad  de- 
scended from  tbe  plateau,  imd,  lower  btill, 
the  accursed  chalet,  with  its  background  of 
ru^ed  cliff  and  overhanging  precii)ice.  Well 
mig^it  Ihey  lie  in  shadow!     ndl  might  the 


sunlight  refuse  to  touch  the  ripples  of  that  lake 
with  gold,  and  lo  light  up  the  windows  of  that 
house  with  an  illumination  direct  from  heaven  ! 

Thus  standing,  thus  looking  down,  I  became 
aware  of  a  strange  sound— a  sound  singularly 
distinct,  but  far  away — a  sound  sharper  aud 
hollower  than  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  and 
unlike  anything  that  I  remembered  to  have 
heard.  While  X  was  yet  asking  myself  what 
it  coald  be,  or  whence  it  came,  I  saw  a  oonai- 
derable  fragment  of  rock  detach  itself  from  one 
of  the  heights  overlwnging  the  lake,  bound 
rapidly  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  fall,  with  a 
heavy  plash,  into  the  water  below.  It  was  fol- 
lowed oj  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  a_  prolonged  re- 
verberation, like  tlie  rolling  of  distant  thunder. 
Next  moment,  a  dark  fissure  sprang  into  sight 
all  down  tlie  face  of  the  precipice— the  fissure 
became  a  chasm — the  whole  cli£F  wavered  before 
my  eyes — wavered,  parted,  sent  up  a  cataract 
of'  earth  and  stones — and  slid  slowly  down, 
down,  down  into  the  valley. 

Deafened  by  the  crash,  and  blinded  by  the 
dust,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
anticipated  instant  destruction.  The  echoes, 
however,  died  away,  and  were  sneceeded  by  a 
solemn  silence.  The  plateau  on  wbicbl  stood, 
remained  Arm  and  unshaken.  I  looked  op.  The 
sun  was  shining  as  serenely,  tbe  landscape 
sleeping  as  peacefully,  as  before.  Nothing  was 
changed,  save  tliat  a  wide  white  scar  now  de- 
facea  all  one  side  of  the  great  limestone  basin 
below,  and  a  ghastly  mound  of  ruin  filled  the 
valley  at  its  foot.  Beneath  that  mound,  lay 
buried  all  record  of  the  crime  to  which  I  had 
been  an  unwilling  witness.  Tbe  very  mountains 
had  come  down  and  covered  it — nature  had  obli- 
terated it  from  the  faoe  of  the  Alpine  solitude. 
Lake  and  chalet,  victim  and  executioner,  had 
disappeared  for  ever,  and  the  place  thereof  knew 
them  no  more. 


Now  ready,  ptiae  f  ouxpkkok, 
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I  CHAPTEK  IT. 

When  the  servants'  dinner-bell  at  St.  Ci-ux 
rang  ss  usual  on  tine  day  of  George  Bartram's 
!  departure,  it  was  lemarked  tliat  the  new  parlour- 
maid's  i^ace  at  table  lemained  empty.  One  of 
the  iitfeiior  serrantSTas  sent  to  her  room  to 
maike  inquiries,  and  letnnied  villi  the  infonna- 
tion  tliat  "Looisa"  felt  a  little  faint,  ai^  begged 
that  her  attendance  at  table  might  be  excused 
for  that  day.  Upon  this,  the  sapexior  authority 
of  the  housekeeper  was  invoked;  and  Mrs. 
Drake  went  up-stairs  immediately  to  ascertain 
the  truth  for  herself.  Her  first  look  of  inquiry 
satisfied  1^  that  the  parlour-maid's  indisposi- 
tion, vfaaterer  the  cause  of  it  might  he,  was 
certainly  not  assumed  to  serve  tmy  idle  or  eaSxsi 
purpose  of  her  own.  She  respectfully  dedined 
taking  any  of  the  remedies  which  the  house^eper 
offered,  and  merely  requested  pennission  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air. 

"I  have  been  accustomed  to  more  exercise, 
ma'am,  than  I  take  here,"  she  said.  "M^ht 
1  go  into  the  garden,  and  try  vbat  the  air  will 
do  for  me  P" 

"Certainly.  Can  you  walk  by  youiselff  or 
shall  I  send  some  one  with  you  F" 

"  I  will  go  by  myself,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"Very  weU.  Put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl 
— and,  when  you  get  out,  keep  in  the  east  garden. 
The  admiral  sometimes  wiJks  in  the  north  garden, 
and  he  might  feel  surprised  at  seeing  you 
there.  Come  to  my  room,  when  you  have  had 
air  and  exercise  enough,  and  let  me  see  how  you 

MB." 

Li  ft  few  minutes  more,  Magdalen  was  out  in 
Uie  east  garden.  The  sky  was  dear  and  sunny- 
bat  the  cold  shadow  of  tiie  house  rested  on  the 
'  I  gaiden-walk,  and  dulled  the  mid-day  air.  She 
|  '{   walked  towards  the  ruins  of  the  old  monastery, 
sitimted  on  the  south  side  of  the  more  modem 
ij  range  of  buildings.  Here,  there  were  lonely 
I  open  spaces  to  breathe  in  freely ;  here  the  pale 
||  2brdi  sunsJuue  stole  tbn>tm;h  tite  gaps  of  deso- 
lation and  decay,  and  met  her  invitinglf  with  the 
I    genial  promise  of  spring. 

She  ascended  three  or  four  riven  stone  steps, 
sad  seated  herself  on  some  ruined  fragments 


beyond  tiiem,  full  in  the  sunshine.  The  place 
she  had  chosen  had  once  been  the  entrance  to 
the  church.  In  centuries  long  gone  by,  the 
stream  <^  human  sin  and  human  suffering  had 
flowed,  df^  after  day,  to  the  confessional,  over 
the  place  whan  she  now  sat.  Of  all  the  mise- 
rable vomm  who  bad  trodden  tiiMe  old  stones  in 
the  b^ione  time,  no  more  miseraUe  creature 
had  touched  them,  than  Uie  woman  whose  feet 
rested  on  them  now. 

Her  hands  tren^ded  as  she  placed  themoueither 
side  of  her,  to  sapport  hersdf  on  the  stone  seat. 
She  htid  them  on  her  lap— they  trembled  tiiere. 
She  held  them  out,  and  looked  at  them  wonder- 
ingly— they  trembled  as  she  looked,  "  Like  an 
old  woman !"  she  said,  faintly—and  let  them  drop 
again  at  her  side. 

For  the  first  time,  that  momii^,  the  cruel  disco- 
very had  forced  itself  on  her  mmd — the  discovery 
that  her  strength  was  failing  her,  at  the  time  when 
she  had  most  confidently  trnsted  to  it,  at  the 
time  when  she  wanted  it  most.  She  had  felt  the 
surprise  of  Mr.  Bartram's  unexpected  departure, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  shock  of  the  severest  calamity 
that  could  have  befallen  her.  That  one  check  to  her 
hopes— a  check  which,  at  other  times,  would  only 
have  roused  the  resisting  power  in  her  to  new 
efforts — bad  struck  her  with  as  suffocating  a 
terror,  had  prostrated  her  with  as  all-mastering 
a  despair,  as  if  she  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  i 
crowning  disaster  of  expulsion  from  St.  Crux. 
But  one  warning  could  be  read,  iu  such  a  change 
as  this.  Into  the  space  of  little  more  thau  a 
year,  she  had  crowded  the  wearing  and  wasting 
emotions  of  a  life.  The  bountiful  gifts  of  health 
and  strength,  so  prodigally  heaped  on  her  by 
Nature,  so  Imig  abused  with  impunity,  were 
failing  her  at  last. 

She  looked  up  at  the  far  faint  blue  of  the  sky. 
She  heard  the  ioyoxa  singmg  of  birds  among  the 
ivy  that  dothed  the  ruins.  Oh,  the  odd  distance 
of  the  heavens !  Oh,  the  pitiless  happin»s  of  the 
birds !  Oh,  the  lonely  horror  of  sitting  there, 
and  feeling  old  and  weak  and  worn,  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  youth !  She  rose  vhth  a  last  effort  of 
resolution,  and  tried  to  keep  back  the  hysterical 
passion  swelling  at  her  heart,  by  moviog  and 
looking  about  her.  Rapidly  and  more  rapidly 
she  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine.  The 
exercise  helped  her,  through  the  very  fatigue 
that  she  felt  from  it.   She  forced  the  rising  tears 
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desperately  bacJ:  to  their  soarces— she  fought 
with  the  clinging  pain,  and  wrenched  it  from  ita 
hold.  Little  by  littte,  h*  niid  begia  to  clear 
again  -.  the  despauiog  fear  of  faerse^  fre*  less 
vividly  present  to  ner  thoti^s.  There  were 
reserves  of  yonth  and  strength  in  her,  still  to  be 
waaled— there  was  a  spirit,  sorely  trounded,  "bnt 
not  yet  subdued. 

She  gradually  extended  fihe  iimits  of  her  walk ; 
she  gradoally  neovendthe  exncise  of  her  ^ner- 

TOraOD. 

At  the  western  extremity*  the  lenaiiLi  toe 
monastery  were  in  a  less  ruinous  condition  than 
at  the  eastern.  In  certain  places,  where  the 
stout  old  walh  still  stood,  repairs  had  been  made 
at  some  former  time.  Roofe  of  redtilehad  been 
laid  rouj^ly  orer  foor  of  the  ancient  cells; 
wooden  doors  had  been  added;  and  the  bid 
monastic  dumbers  had  been  toed  as  sheds  In 
hold  the  mnltiHiBrions  ittmbet  of  St.  Crux.  Ko 
piidlooks  guarded  mf  of  the  doon.  Mig- 
diden  bad  only  to  push  thorn,  to  let  the  dqrliglit  m 
on  the  titter  iusi^.  SheresohedtohiTertiffte 
the  sheda,  one  tS\xx  the  oUwr— not  from  eoriositr; 
not  viUi  the  idea  maling^  diseoTeries  my 
sort.  Ber  <nily  o>gect  tras  to  M  up  1^  Taomt 
time,  and  to  keep  tbe  thoughts  that  tumerredher 
from  retmning  to  her  mind. 

Tht  first  riied  she  opened,  contuned  -Qie 
gardener's  ntenaila,  tai^  And  small.  Tbt  second 
was  littered  with  fragments  of  broken  fimn- 
ttiw,  empty  pkAntc-fiMnes  of  wonneaten  wood, 
A&ttered  vases,  boxes  without  covers,  and  books 
torcL  ham  their  bindings.  As  !M!a;gdalen  ttinted 
to  leave  the  sbed,  after  one  careless  ^ance  round 
her  at  the  Inmher  that  it  eontained,  her  foot 
strati  BwaetfaiBg  on  the  grcmnd  which  tinUed 
f^ainst  a  fragment  cf  ijhina  I]nng  near  it.  Ettie 
stoQ^,  and  diseffveral  I3tat  ibe  tnddiiQ  sub- 
irtiince  was  atnsty key. 

She  picked  np  Ikt  key,  asd  longed  at  It.  She 
walked  out  into  the  air,  and  considered  a  little. 
More  old  forgotten  keys  were  probably  lying 
about  among  l^e  lumber  in  the  sheds.  What,  if 
she  collected  aS  she  eould  find,  and  tried  them, 
one  after  another,  in  the  hdks  of  the  cabinets  and 
cupbofflds  now  closed  i^ainst  her  ?  Was  there 
chance  enough  '^taCt  any  one  of  them  might  fit,  to 
justi^  her  ttveirtariig  on  the  experimrat  t  If 
the  locks  at  St  OruxtKreasold-fashKmedastlie 
fdmitne— diete  weieiR)  protective  nicetiet  of 
modem  invention  to  contend  against— tbere  was 
diance  enongh  beyond  aQ  question.  'Who  could 
say  wlitfHier  tbe  very  key  in  her  hand  imght  not 
be  1^  lost  diqUieate  of  one  ttf  the  keys  on  the 
admii^'s  bunehf  3s  -fte  dearHi  of  all  other 
means  of  finding  t9iewny  to  tier  end,  the  rink  was 
worth  Tnnniag.  A  ftash  of  the  dA^irit  spaiUed 
in  her  weary  eyes,  as  she  turned,  and  re-entered 
the  shed. 

Hdf  an  bom:  more  brought  her  to  the  fhnits  of 
the  time  which  she  ctmld  venture  to  sdlow  herself 
in  the  open  air.  In  that  interval,  she  had  searched 
tbe  sheds  from  "first  to  last,  and  Imd  found  ^e 
more  keys,  '''fire  more oluDiccsl"  she  tboos^t 


to  herself,  as  she  hid  the  keys,  and  hastily  re- 
turned to  the  bouse. 

After  Ir*  reporting  hersdf  in  the  house- 
ke^er*s  rooai,  she  went  up-stairs  to  remove  her 
bonnet  and  shaw! ;  taking  tbat  opportunity  to 
hide  the  keys  i»  her  bed-chamber,  until  night 
came.  Tliey  were  crusted  thick  with  rust  and 
dirt;  but  she  dated  not  sttempt  to  clean  them, 
until  bedtime  secluded  her  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  servants,  in  the  solitude  of  her  room. 

When  tbe  dinner  hour  bronght  her,  as  usual, 
into  porsOBtd  contact  with  the  admiral,  she  was 
at  once  struck  by  a  change  in  him.  Forthe  first 
time  iu  her  experience,  the  old  gentleman  was 
silent  and  depressed.  He  eat  less  than  usual, 
and  he  hardl>'  said  five  words  to  her,  from  the 
begmning  of  the  meal  to  the  end.  Some  unwel- 
come subject  of  reficction  had  evidently  fixed 
itself  on  his  mind,  and  remiuned  there  persist- 
entiy>  in  spite  of  bis  efforts  to  shake  it  off.  At 
intervals  throogb  the  evemng,  she  wondered  with 
an  ever-giDwing  perplexit7  viat  the  subject 
conldbe. 

At  last,  the  lading  hours  reached  tbdr  end, 
and  bedtime  came.  Before  dte  slept  that  night, 
Magdalen  had  cleaned  tbe  keys  from  all  im- 
purities, and  had  oiled  the  wards,  to  hdp  them 
smooth^  into  tiie  loi^s.  'Hie  last  difficnlly  that 
remained,  was  the  difficulty  of  choosing  tbe  time 
wben  tbe  experiment  might  be  tried,  with  tbe 
least  risk  of  interruption  and  discovery.  After 
carrfnlly  consideting  the  question  overnight, 
Mi^dalen  could  only  resolve  to  irait  and  be 
guided  by  the  events  of  the  next  dsf.  Tbts 
morning  came;  and,  for  tbe  first  time  at  St. 
Crux,  events  justified  the  tmst  «he  liad  ^aced 
in  them.  T^e  monui^  oame— and  the  one  re- 
maiuing  difficulty  that  peiplexed  her,  was  un- 
expectedly smoothed  away  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  admiral  himself!  To  the  surprise 
of  every  one  in  the  hortsc,  he  announc^  at 
breakfast,  that  he  had  arranged  to  start  for 
London  in  an  hour;  that  he  sboold  pass  the 
night  in  town ;  and  that  he  might  be  expected 
to  return  to  St.  Orax  in  time  for  dinner  on  the 
next  day.  He  volunteered  no  farther  explana- 
tions, to  the  bonsefceeper,  or  to  any  one  else— 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  tbat  bis  errand  to  London 
was  of  no  ordinary  iaiportnce  in  bis  own  esti- 
matioo.  He  swaHowed  bis  breakfast  in  a  violent 
burry ;  and  be  was  imptftient^  ready  fur  the  ! 
carriage,  before  it  came  to  the  door.  | 

fixpertence  bad  langbt  Magdalen  to  be  can-  ' 
tions.  ^  waited  a  Bttte,  aner  Admiral  fiax^ 
tram's  departing  before  slu  ventured  on  trying  j 
ber  experiment  witii  the  keys,  ft  was  wrli  she  ■ 
£d  so.    3llis.  Drake  took  admitage  of  the  < 
adonral's  absence  to  review  the  condition  of  the 
apartments  on  the  first  floor.  Tbe  Tcsuhs  of  the 
investigation  by  no  means  satisfied  ber;  brooms 
and  dusters  were  set  to  work;  and  the  boose- 
maids  were  in  asd  out  of  the  rooms  perpetually, 
as  long  as  the  daylight  tasted. 

The  evening  passed;  andstifl  Ibe  safe  oppor- 
tunity for  wbich  Magdalen  Was  on  the  watch. 
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Dererpiesented  itself.  Bedtime  come  again ;  and 
found  im  placed  between  the  tvo  altematires 
fk  tmstii^  to  the  doubtful  chances  of  the  next 
ntommg— or  of  trying  the  keys  bold^  in  the 
dead  of  night.  In  former  times,  she  would  have 
made  her  dioice  witjiout  hesitation.  She  hesi- 
tated now— 4)at  the  wreck  of  her  old  courage 
still  sustained  her,  and  she  determined  to  make 
the  Tentore  at  night. 

Thej  kept  early  hours  at  8t.  Crux.  If  she 
\raited  in  her  room  until  half-past  eleven,  she 
woi^  wait  long  enough.  At  that  time,  she 
stole  out  on  to  tlie  staircase,  with  the  keys  in 
her  pocket,  and  t^  candle  in  her  hand. 

On  passing  the  entrance  to  Ihe  corridor  on  the 
bedroom  floor,  she  stopped  and  listened.  No 
sound  of  snoring,  no  shuffling  of  in£rm  footst^s, 
was  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 
£Bie  locked  ronnd  it  distrustfoUj.  ^e  stone 
pussge  was  a  sc^tude,  said  tiie  truekle-4>ed  tss 
enrnty.  S^own  c^es  had  shown  ho:  (dd  Hasey 
I  onhB  ir^yto  the  upper  v^ons,  more  "yian  an 
I  hone  rfncc^  with  a  catufletn  bis  hand.  Bbdhe 
taken  amntage  of  his  master's  absence,  to  enjoy 
tin  vnaecostcaned  luxni;  of  sleepii^  in  a  room? 
As  tiie  ftongfat  oceoned  to  her,  a  sound  from 
the  fsriher  end  of  the  corridor  just  caught  her 
ear.  Sbe^ftl/  adyauced  towards  it;  and  heard 
ttnnigh  tSie  door  of  the  last  and  remotest  of  the 
spare  bedrohulbeiB,  tiw  Tetetan's  lusty  snoring 
intbenomiinde.  Vie  diBcoreir  was  startling, 
in  moon  senses  than  one.  It  demiened  l^e  im- 
peneMile  mysteiy  of  lAie  trucUe^iwd;  for  it 
shcrwed  jAmnly  t^t  old  Mazey  bad  no  harharoos 
preference  of  his  own  for  passing  his  nights  in 
the  oorridor— he  oceupiedthat  strange  and  com- 
fortless sleeping-plaoe,  pnrdy  and  entirely  on 
his  uBstei^s  aecoimt. 

It  was  no  time  for  dwelling  <ai  ^e  reflections 
w%ieh  fius  coudunon  might  si^est.  Mag- 
dalen retraced  her  steps  along  the  passage, 
aiut  desoended  to  the  fint  floor.  Passing  the 
doots  nearest  to  her,  she  tried  the  library 
first.  Ojx  &e  sturcase,  and  in  the  cacridom,  she 
had  feb  her  heart  thiohbing  fast  with  an  un- 
utterslile  fear — but  a  sense  of  secnrity  returned 
to  her  friien  ^  fbud  heisetf  wifhin  t^e  four 
walls  €S  the  room,  imd  when  she  had  closed  ^ 
door  on  the  ghostljr  quiet  oatsida. 

The  first  look  she  tried  was  the  loti  of  the 
taUe-drnwer.  Nmw  of  the  k^B  fitted  it.  Her 
j  next  «!q)erinu9a.t  was  made  onliiecabinet.  Would 
I  the  aeoond  attempt  fail,  'Uke  tiie  firstf  No ! 

One  if  the  keys  fitted;  one  of  the  ^ey^  with  a 
I  little  paUeut  management,  turned  the  lock,  fflie 
lookea  in  eagerly.  There  were  open  duflves 
above,  and  one  Itmg  diawra:  under  them.  Uie 
Aelves  were  deroted  to  specimens  of  canons 
ndnei^t^  neatly  labelled  and  arranged.  The 
drawer  was  divided  into  compartments.  Two  of 
the  cosapaitmqita  contained  papers.  In  the  llrst 
she  div»Ycred  nothing  hut  a  collection  of  re- 
ceipted bills.  In  the  sectmd  she  found  a  heap  of 
bosiness-dociraients— but  the  writing,  ydlow  witii 
agc^  was  entmgh  of  itself  to  warn  her  that  the 


Trust  was  not  there.  She  shut  the  doote  of  the 
cabinet ;  and,  after  locking  them  again  with  some 
little  difficulty,  proceeded  to  try  the  keys  in  the 
bookcase  eapboards  next,  before  she  continned 
her  investigations  in  the  other  rooms. 

The  bodccase  cnpbouds  were  unassailable; 
the  drawers  and  cupboards  in  all  the  atiiex 
rooms  were  unasswlable.  One  after  another, 
she  tried  them  patiently  in  regular  succession. 
It  was  useless.  The  chance  which  the  cabinet  in 
the  library  had  offwed  in  her  favour,  was  the  first 
chance  and  the  last. 

6he  went  back  to  her  room ;  seeing  nothing 
but  her  own  glidmg  shadow ;  hearing  nothing 
hat  her  own  stealthy  footfall  in  the  midni^t 
stillnessofthe  house.  After  mechanically  putting 
the  keys  away  in  their  former  hiding-pkce,  she 
looked  towards  her  bed— and  tamed  away 
from  it,  shuddering.  The  warning  remem- 
brance of  what  she  had  snffered  that  morn- 
ing in  the  garden,  was  viridly  present  to 
her  mind.  "  Anol^ter  chance  tiied,**  die  tiiong^ 
to  herself,  "  and  another  dianoe  lost !  I  shall 
break  down  again  if  I  think  of  it— and  I  shaU 
thiidc  of  it,  if  I  fie  awake  in  the  daik."  She  had 
brought  a  work-box  with  her  to  St.  Grco,  as  one 
of  the  many  little  tlnngs  which  in  her  ohaiacter 
of  a  servant  it  was  desirable  to  possess ;  and 
she  now  opened  the  box,  and  applied  hersdf  re- 
sdutely  to  work.  Her  want  of  dextaity  witi 
her  needle,  assisted  the  object  she  had  in  view : 
it  oUiged  her  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to 
her  emjdoyment ;  it  forced  her  thoughts  aw»y 
from  the  two  subjects  of  all  others  which  she 
now  dreaded  most— herself  and  the  future. 

The  next  day,  as  he  had  arranged,  the  admind 
returned.  His  visit  to  London  had  not  improved 
his  spirits.  The  shadow  of  some  unconquerable 
doubt  still  clouded  his  face;  and  his  restless 
tongue  was  strangely  qniet,  while  Magdalen 
waited  on  him  at  lus  solitAry  meal  That  saght, 
the  snoring  resounded  once  more  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  screen,  and  old  Mazey  was  back  agwn 
in  l^e  comfortless  trackl&-hed. 

Three  more  d^  passed— April  came.  On  the 
ucond  of  the  month— retnrmng  as  unexpwtedly 
as  he  had  departed  a  week  bdTore— Mr.  George 
Bar  tram  reappeared  at  St.  Crux. 

He  oame  back  eady  in  the  aftemoon ;  and  had 
an  interview  with  his  uncle  in  the  library.  The 
interview  over,  he  left  the  house  agiun;  and  was 
driven  to  the  raihn^  by  the  groom,  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  train  to  London  that  night.  The 
groom  notioed,  on  the  road,  that  **  George 
seemed  to  be  ratherplewed  than  otii^wise  at 
leavlDg  St.Cvax."  Be  also  remarked,  on  his  r^ 
turn,  that  i3ie  admiral  swore  at  him  fw  over- 
driving the  horses — an  indication  of  iU  ten^Kx; 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  which  he  described  as 
being  entirely  without  precedent,  in  all  his  former 
e^rienoe.  Magdalen,  in  her  department  of  eerr 
vic^  had  suffered  in  like  manner  undo'  the  old 
man's  irritable  humour :  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
withfve^thiiig  ;^e  did  in  the  dini]if<coom;  and 
he  had  fcnmd  fault  with  all  the  dishes,  one  after 
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auotiier,  from  the  mattoa  bioUi  to  the  toasted 

cheese. 

The  next  tvo  days  passed  as  osoal.  On  the 
third  day,  an  event  happened.  In  app^ntnee,  it 
was  nothing  more  importuit  than  a  ring  at  the 
draving-ioom  bell.  In  reality,  it  vas  the  fore- 
nuiner  of  approaching  catastrophe — the  for- 
midable herald  of  the  end. 

It  was  Mi^d^en'a  business  to  aoswer  the  bell. 
On  reaching  the  drawing-room  door,  she  knocked 
as  osuaL  There  was  no  reply.  After  again 
knockii^  and  again  lecelving  no  answer,  she 
rentured  into  the  room— and  was  instantly  met 
by  a  current  of  cold  air  flowing  full  on  her  face. 
The  heayy  sliding-door  in  the  opposite  wall  was 
poshed  back;  and  the  Arctic  atmosphere  of 
freeze-yoor-Bones  was  pouring  unhindered  into 
the  empty  room. 

She  waited,  near  the  door,  doubtful  what  to  do 
next ;  it  was  certiunly  the  drawing-room  bell 
that  had  rung,  and  no  other.  She  waited,  look- 
ing through  the  open  doorway  opposite,  down 
the  wilderness  of  the  dismantlai  Hall. 

A  little  consideration  satisfied  her  that  it  would 
be  best  to  go  down  stairs  again,  and  wait  there 
for  a  second  summons  from  the  belL  On  turning 
to  leave  the  room,  she  happened  to  look  back 
once  more;  and,  exactiy  at  tiiat  moment,  she 
saw  the  door  open  at  tiie  c^posite  ntremify  of 
the  Banqueting^Hall— the  door  leadutg  into  the 
first  oi  the  apartments  in  the  east  wing.  A  tall 
man  came  out,  wearing  his  great-coat  and  his 
hat,  and  rapidly  approached  the  drawing-room. 
His  gait  betrayed  hun,  while  he  was  stiU  too  far 
off  for  his  features  to  be  seen.  Before  he  was 
half  way  across  the  Hall,  Magdalen  had  recog- 
nised— Admiral  Bartram. 

The  admiral  looked,  not  irritated  only,  but 
surprised  as  well,  at  finding  his  parlour-maid 
waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing-room.  He  in- 
qiiired,  sharply  and  suspiciously,  what  she  wanted 
there?  M^^en  replied  that  she  had  come 
there  to  answer  the  bell.  His  face  cleared  a 
little,  when  he  heard  the  explanation.  "  Yes, 
yes ;  to  be  sure,"  he  said.  "  I  did  ring,  and  then 
I  forgot  it."  He  pulled  the  sliding-door  back 
into  its  place,  as  he  spoke.  "  Coals,"  he  resumed, 
impatiently,  pointing  to  the  emp^  scuttle.  "  I 
rang  for  coals." 

Magdalen  went  back  to  the  kitchen  regions. 
After  communicating  the  admiral's  order  to  the 
servant  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
the  firea,  she  returned  to  the  pantry ;  and  gently 
dosing  the  door,  sat  down  alone  to  think. 

It  had  been  her  impression  in  the  drawing- 
room — and  it  was  her  impression  still— that  she 
had  acddentally  surprised  Admiral  Bartnun 
on  a  visit  to  the  east  rooms,  which,  for  some 
uigent  reason  of  his  own,  he  wished  to  keep  a 
secret.  Haunted  day  and  uigh^  by  the  one 
dominant  idea  that  now  possessed  her,  she  leapt 
all  logical  difficulties  at  a  bound;  and,  at  once 
associated  the  snspicion  of  a  secret  proceeding 
on  the  admiral's  part,  with  the  kindred  suspicion 
wiiidL  pointed  to  him  as  the  deporitary  of  the 
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Secret  Trust.  Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  her  ' 
settled  belief  that  he  kept  ^  his  important  ] 
doenments  in  one  or  other  of  the  suite  of  rooms  | 
whidi  he  happened  to  be  occupying  for  the  ■ 
time  being.   Why— she  now  asked  herself,  with  • 
a  sudden  distrust  of  liie  conclusion  which  had  I 
hitherto  satisfied  her  mind— why  might  he  not 
lock  some  of  them  up  in  the  other  rooms  as  j 
wellP    The  remembrance  of  the  keys  still 
concealed  in  their  hiding-place  in  her  room,  i 
sharpened  her  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of 
this  new  view.  With  one  unimportant  exception,  i 
those  keys  had  idl  failed  when  she  tried  them  | 
in  the  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  honse. 
M^ht  they  not  succeed  with  the  cabinets  and  cup- 
b(^ds  in  the  east  nmms,  on  which  she  had  never 
tried,  or  thought  of  trying  them,  yet  F   If  there 
was  a  chance,  however  small,  of  turning  them  to 
better  account  than  she  had  turned  them  thus  , 
far,  it  was  a  chance  to  be  tried.   If  there  was  j 
a  possibility,  however  remote,  that  the  Trust  j 
might  be  hidden  io  any  one  of  the  locked  reposi-  | 
tories  in  the  East  wing,  it  was  a  possibility  to  be  | 
put  to  the  test.  When?  Her  own  experieace  i 
answered  the  qoestion.  At  the  time  when  no 
prying  eyes  were  open,  and  no  accidents  were  to  . 
be  feared— when  the  honse  was  quiet— in  the  | 
dead  of  night. 

She  knew  oiough  of  her  changed  self  to  dread  ' 
the  enervating  inflnenoB  of  delay.  She  detei^  i 
min«l  to  run  the  ris^  headlong,  that  night.  I 

More  blunders  escaped  her,  when  dinner-time 
came ;  the  admiral's  criticisms  on  her  waiting  at  \ 
table  were  sharper  than  ever.    His  hardest  | 
words  inffibted  no  pain  on  her;  she  scarcely  i 
hrard  him— her  mind  was  dull  to  every  sense  hut  ! 
the  sense  of  the  coming  trial   The  evening,  | 
which  had  passed  slowly  to  her  on  the  night  of 
her  first  experiment  witii  iite  keys,  passed  quickly 
now.  Wh^  bedtime  came,  bedtme  took  her  by 
surprise. 

She  waited  longer,  on  this  occasion,  than  she 
had  waited  before.  The  admiral  was  at  home; 
he  might  alter  his  mind  and  go  down  stairs  again, 
after  he  had  gone  up  to  his  room ;  he  might  have 
forgotten  something  in  the  library,  and  might 
return  to  fetch  it.  Midnight  struck  from  the 
clock  in  the  servants'  hall,  before  she  ventured 
out  of  her  room,  with  the  keys  again  in  her 
pocket,  with  the  candle  again  in  her  hand. 

At  the  first  of  the  stairs  on  which  she  set  her 
foot  to  descend,  an  all-masteriog  hesitation,  au 
unintdligible  shrinking  &om  some  peril  un- 
known, seized  h«-  on  a  sudden.  She  waited,  and 
reasoned  with  hersdf.  She  had  recoiled  from 
no  sacrifices,  she  had  yidded  to  no  feats,  in 
canning  out  the  stratagem  by  whidi  she  had 
guned  admission  to  St.  Crux;  and  now,  when 
the  long  array  of  difficulties  at  the  outset  had 
been  patient^  conquered— now,  when  by  sheer 
fence  of  resolution  the  starting-point  was  gained, 
she  hesitated  to  advance.  "  I  shrank  from  no- 
thing to  get  here,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  What 
madngs<>  possesses  me  that  I  shrink  now  F" 

Every  pulse- in  her  quickened  at  the  thought. 
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•mth  an  attiinating  shame  that  nerved  her  to  go  on. 
She  descended  the  stairs,  from  the  third  floor  to 
the  second,  from  the  second  to  the  first,  irithont 
trusting  herself  to  pause  again  irithin  easy  reach 
of  her  oirn  room.    In  another  minute,  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  corridor,  had  crossed  the 
vestibule,  and  had  entered  the  drawing-room. 
I   It  was  only  when  her  grasp  was  on  the  heavy 
brass  handle  of  the  sliding-door — ^it  was  only  at  the 
j   moment  before  she  pushed  the  door  hack — that 
■  \   she  waited  to  take  breath.   The  Banqneting- 
;  j    Hall  was  close  on  the  other  side  of  the  wooden 
j    partition  against  which  she  stood :  her  excited 
1    imagination  felt  the  death-like  chiU  of  it  flowing 
j    orer  her  already. 

She  pushed  back  the  slidin^-door  a  few  inches 
'  — and  stopped  in  momentary  alann.  When  the 
I  admiral  had  closed  it  in  her  presence  that  day,  she 
!  had  beard  no  noise.  When  old  "S/Lszey  had  opened 
I ;  it  to  show  her  the  rooms  m  the  wing;  she 
i !  had  heard  no  noise.  Now,  in  the  night  silence, 
she  noticed  for  the  first  time,  that  the  door  made 
I  a  sound — a  dull,  mshing  sound,  like  the  wind. 
;  I  She  roused  herself,  and  pushed  it  farther  back 
I !  — pushed  it  half  way  into  the  hollow  chamber  in 
M  the  wiJl  constructed  to  receiveit.  She  advanced 
:  I  boldly  into  the  gap,  and  met  the  nigl^-Tiew  of 
I '  the  Banqneting-Hall,  face  to  face. 
I  The  moon  was  rounding  the  southern  side  of 
I  the  house.  Her  paling  beams  streamed  through 
the  nearer  windows,  and  lay  in  long  strips  of 
I  slanting  light  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Hall. 
I  The  black  shadows  of  the  pediments  between 
I  each  window,  alternating  with  the  strips  of  liglit, 
1  heightened  the  wan  glare  of  the  moonshine  on  the 
•  stone'' floor.  Towards  its  lower  end,  the  Hall 
melted  mysteriously  into  darkness ;  the  ceiling 
!  was  lost  to  view;  the  yawnii^  fireplace,  the 
I  overhangii^  mantelpiece,  the  long  row  of  battle- 
'  pictures  above,  were  all  swallowed  up  in  night. 
'  But  one  visible  object  was  discernible,  besides 
I  the  gleaming  windows  and  the  moon-striped  floor. 
'{  Midway  in  the  last  and  fertbest  of  the  strips  of 
i  li^t,  the  tripod  rose  erect  on  its  gaunt  black 
l^s,  like  a  monster  called  to  life  by  the  moon— 
j  a  monster  rismg  throi^h  ths  li^t,  and  melting 
\\  inviaUy  into  the  upper  shadows  of  the  Hall. 
'  Ear  and  near,  all  sotmd  lay  dead,  drowned  in  the 
I  j  atagnant  cold.  The  soothing  hnsh  of  night  was 
i   awfol  here.  The  deep  abysses  of  darkness  hid 

I  abysses  <tf  silence  more  immeasurable  still. 

!|      She  stood  motionless  in  the  doorway,  with 

I I  straining  eyes,  with  straining  ears.   She  looked 
for  some  moving  thing,  she  listened  for  some 

j '    rising  sound — and  looked  and  listened  in  vain. 

I  A  quick  ceaseless  shivering  ran  through  her  from 
,    head  to  foot.  The  shivering  of  fear?  or  the 

shivering  of  cold?  The  bare  doubt  roused  her 

I I  resolute  will.  "Now,"  she  thought,  advancing 
t    a  step  throng  the  doorway — "  or  never !  I'll 

count  the  strips  of  moonlight  three  times  over — 
I    and  cross  the  Hall." 

!j  "One,  two,  thiee,  four,  five.  One.  two, three, 
I    four,  fire.  Ctae,  tvro,  three,  four,  five." 

As  the  final  number  passed  her  lips,  at  the 


third  time  of  counting,  she  crossed  the  Hall. 
Looking  for  nothing,  listening  for  nothing,  one 
hand  holding  the  candle,  the  other  mechanically 
grasping  the  folds  of  her  dress— she  sped  ghost- 
Ske  down  the  length  of  the  ghostly  place.  She 
reached  the  door  of  the  first  of  the  eastern  rooms 
— opened  it— and  ran  in.  The  sudden  relief  of 
reaching  a  refuge,  thz  sndden  entrance  into  a 
new  atmosphere,  overpowered  her  for  the  mo- 
ment. She  had  just  time  to  put  the  candle 
safely  on  a  table,  before  she  dropped  giddy  and 
breathless  into  the  nearest  chair. 

Little  by  little,  she  felt  the  rest  quieting  her. 
In  a  few  minutes,  she  became  conscious  of  the 
triumph  of  having  won  her  way  to  the  east  rooms. 
In  a  few  minutes,  she  was  strong  enough  to  rise 
from  the  chair,  to  bike  the  keys  from  her  pocket, 
and  to  look  round  her. 

The  first  objects  of  furaitore  in  the  room  which 
attracted  her  attention,  were  an  old  bureau  of 
carved  oak,  and  a  heavy  bnhl  table  with  a  cabinet 
attached.  She  tried  the  bureau  first :  it  looked 
the  likeliest  receptacle  for  papers  of  the  two. 
Three  of  the  keys  proved  to  be  of  a  size  to  enter 
the  look— but  none  of  them  would  turn  it.  The 
bureau  was  unassailable.  She  left  it,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  to  trim  the  wick  of  the  candle 
before  she  tried  the  buhl  cabinet  next. 

At  the  moment  when  she  raised  her  hand  to 
the  candle,  she  hetud  the  stillness  of  the  Banquet- 
ing-Hall  shudder  with  the  terror  of  a  sound — a 
sound,  faint  and  momentary,  like  the  distant 
mshing  of  the  wind. 

Had  the  sUding-door  iu  the  drawing-room 
moved? 

Which  way  had  it  moved  P  Had  an  unknown 
hand  pushed  it  back  in  its  socket,  farther  than 
she  had  pushed  it — or  pulled  it  to  again,  and 
closed  itP  The  horror  of  being  shut  out  all 
night,  by  some  undiscoverable  agency,  from  the 
life  of  the  house,  was  stronger  in  her  than  the 
horror  of  looking  across  the  Banqueting-Hall. 
She  made  desperately  for  the  door  of  the  room. 

It  had  fidten  to  silent^  after  her,  when  she 
had  come  ii^  but  it  was  not  doMd.  She  pulled 
it  open— and  looked. 

Tbo  sight  that  met  her  eyes,  rooted  her  panic- 
strickoi  to  the  spot. 

Close  to  the  first  of  the  row  of  windows,  count- 
ing frtmi  the  dniwing<room,  andfnltinthsf^eam 
of  it,  she  saw  a  solitary  figure.  It  stood  motion- 
less, rising  out  of  the  farthest  strip  of  moonlight 
on  the  fioor.  As  she  looked,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared. In  another  instant,  she  saw  it  again,  in 
the  second  strip  of  moonlight — lost  it  again — 
saw  it  in  the  third  strip — lost  it  once  more — and 
saw  it  in  the  fourth.  Moment  by  moment,  it 
advanced,  now  mysteriously  lost  in  the  shadow, 
now  suddenly  visible  again  in  the  light,  until  it 
reached  the  fifth  and  nearest  strip  of  moonlight. 
There  it  paused,  and  strayed  aside  slowly  to  the 
middle  of  the  Hall.  It  stopped  at  the  tripod,  and 
stood,  sliivering  audibly  in  the  silence,  with  its 
hands  raised  over  the  dead  aslies,  in  the  action  of 
irarming  them  at  a  fire.    It  turned  back  again. 
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moving  down  the  path  of  the  moonliffht — stt^ped 
at  tbe  iSftii window —tiunecl  once  more— and  came 
on  softly  through  the  shadow,  straight  to  the  place 
where  Magdalen  stood. 

Her  voice  was  dumb ;  her  will  was  helpless. 
i^Tery  sense  in  her  hot  the  seeing-sense,  was 
paralysed.  The  seeing-sense—held  fast  in  the 
fetters  of  its  own  terror— looked  unchangeably 
straightforwartL  as  it  had  looked  from  the  first. 
There  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  full  in  the  path 
of  the  figore  advandng  on  t^t  through  the 
shadow,  nearer  and  nearer,  step  by  step. 

It  came  close. 

The  bonds  of  horror  that  held  her,  burst 
asunder  when  it  was  within  arm's  lei^h.  She 
started  back.  The  light  of  the  candle  on  the 
table  fell  full  on  its  face,  and  showed  hei^ 
Admiral  Bartnun. 

A  long  grey  dressing-gown  was  wrapped  round 
him.  IDs  head  was  nnoorered;  his  feet  were 
bare.  In  his  left  hand,  he  carried  his  little 
basket  of  keys.  iHtssed  MagdaieD.  slowly ; 
his  lips  whispering  without  inlennisnoD}  his 
open  eyes  staring  straij^t  before  hin>,  with  the 
glassy  stare  of  death.  lUs  eyes  revealed  to  her 
the  terrifying  tmth.  He  was  walking  in  his 
sleep. 

The  terror  of  seeing  him,  as  sh«  saw  him  now, 
was  not  the  terror  ^e  had  felt  when  her  eyes 
first  lighted  on  him— ^  apparition  in  the  moon- 
light, a  spectre  in  the  ghostly  HalL  This  time, 
she  co\iId  stru^e  agiunst  the  ^ock ;  she  could 
feel  the  depth  of  her  own  fear. 

He  passed  her,  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Magdalen  ventured  near  enough  to 
him  to  be  within  reach  of  his  voice,  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  She  ventured  nearer  still,  and 
heard  the  name  of  her  dead  husband  fall  dis- 
tinctly from  the  sleep-walker's  lips. 

"Noel!"  he  said,  in  the  low.  monotonous  tones 
of  a  dreamer  talkii^  in  his  sleep.  "My  good 
fellow,  Noel,  take  it  back  again. !  It  worries  me 
day  and  night.  I  don't  know  where  it's  safe ;  I 
don't  know  where  to  put  it.  Take  it  back,  Noel 
—take  it  back  I" 

As  those  words  escaped  him,  he  walked  to  the 
buhl  cabinet.  He  sat  down  in  the  bhair  placed 
before  it,  and  searched  in  the  basket  among  his 
keys.  Magdalea  w&iy  folbwed  him»  and  stood 
behind  his  chair,  wuting,  with  the  candle  in  her 
hand.  He  found  the  key,  and  unlocked  the  cabinet. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  drew  oat  a 
drawer,  the  second  of  a  row.  The  one  thing  in 
the  di&wer,  was  a  folded  letter.  He  removed 
it,  and  put  it  down  before  him  on  the  table. 
"  Take  it  back,  Noell"  be  repeated,  meofaanicaUy; 
"take  it  back!" 

Magdalen  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  read 
theae  lines,  traced  in  her  huabrad's  hand- 
writing, at  the  top  of  the  letter  i—To  be  kepi 
m  yovT  oten  poatemon,  and  ta  be  opcHed  bg  j/our- 
»e(f  only,  oit  tie  day  qf  my  deoetue.  Noel  Fati- 
stone.  She  saw  the  wcffds  plainly,  with  the 
admiral's  name  and  the  admiral's  addreas  written 
under  tiiem. 


The  Trust  within  reach  of  her  hand !  The 
Trust  traced  to  its  hiding-place  at  last  [ 

She  took  one  step  forward,  to  steal  round  his 
chair,  and  to  snatch  the  letter  firom  the  table. 
At  the  instant  when  she  moved,  he  to(^  it  up 
once  more;  locked  the  cabinet;  an^  liainf^ 
turned  and  faced  her. 

In  the  impulse  of  the  moment'  she  stretched . 
out  her  hand  towards  the  hand  in  which  he  held 
the  letter.  The  yellow  candlelight  fell  fall  on 
liim.  The  awful  death-in-life  of  his  face — the 
mystery  of  the  sleeping  body  moving  in  uncon- 
scious obedience  to  the  dreamii^  ^njpd—^iM  m  t^w^ 
her.  Her  hand  tranbled,  and  dropped  again  at 
her  side. 

He  dropped  the  key  of  the  cabinet  into  the 
basket ;  and  crossed  tlw  room  to  the  bureau,  with 
the  basket  in  one  hand,  and  the  letter  in  the 
other.  Magdalen  pat  the  candle  back  on  the 
table,  and  watched  him.  As  hehadqpenedthe 
cabinet^  so  he  now  opened  the  bateau.  Once 
more,  Magdalen  stretched  oat  her  hand;  aad 
once  more  she  recoiled  before  the  mystery  and 
the  terror  of  his  sleep.  He  put  the  letter  in  a 
drawer,  at  the  back  of  the  bureau,  and  closed  the 
heavy  oaken  lid  again.  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Safer 
there,  as  you  say,  Noel— safer  there."  So  he 
spoke.  So,  time  d£!xi  time,  the  words  that  be* 
trayed  him,  revealed  the  dead  man,  living  and 
speaking  again  in  the  dream. 

Had  be  locked  the  bureau  ?  Magd^en  had  not 
heard  the  lock  turn.  As  he  slowly  moved  away, 
walking  back  once  more  towards  the  middle  of 
the  room,  she  tried  the  lid.  It  was  locked.  That 
discovery  made,  she  looked  to  see  what  he  -ma 
doing  next.  He  was  leaving  the  room  again, 
with  his  basket  of  keys  in  his  hand.  When  her 
first  glance  overtook  him,  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  door. 

Some  inscrutable  fascination  possMsed  her ; 
some  mysterious  attraction  drew  her  after  him, 
in  sjHbe  of  herself.  She  took  up  the  candle,  and 
followed  him  mechanioall}',  as  if  she  too  were 
walking  in  hei  sleep.  One  behind  the  other, 
.  in  slow  and  noiseless  progress,  they  crossed  the 
Banioeting-Hall.  One  behind  the  other,  they 
passed  thrmigh  the  drawing-room,  and  along  the 
corridor,  and  np  the  stairs.  She  followed  him  to 
his  own  door.  He  went  in,  and  abut  it  behbd  him, 
softly.  She  stopped,  and  looked  towuda  the 
tracUe-bed._  It  was  poshed  aside  at  the  foot, 
some  little  distance  away  from  the  bedroom  door. 
Who  had  Moved  it  P  She  held  the  candle  ckis^ 
and  looked  towards  the  pillow,  with  a  sudden 
curiosity  and  a  sudden  doubt. 

The  truckle-bed  was  oi^ty. 

The  discovery  startled  her  for  the  moment, 
and  for  the  moment  only.  Plain  as  the  in- 
ferences were  to  be  drawn  item  it,  she  never 
drew  them.  Her  mind,  slowly  recovering  the 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  was  still  under  t^  in. 
fluence  of  the  eariier  and  the  deeper  impressions 
produced  on  it.  Her  mind  followed  the  admiral 
into  his  room,  as  her  body  had  followed  hink 
across  tiie  Baaqueting-HalL 
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Had  he  laid  dovB  again  in  hia  bed?  Wtts  he 
still  asleep  ?  She  listeoed  at  the  door.  Not  a 
acnmd  iras  audible  in  the  loom.  She  tried  the 
door;  and,  finding  it  not  locked,  softly  opened  it 
a  few  inches,  and  listened  again.  Th«  rise  and 
&11  U  his  low,  regmlar  Iveathing  instantly  caught 
her  ear.  IQte  was  still  asleep. 

She  went  into  the  room,  and,  shading  the 
caodMight  wiA  her  hand,  approwAed  the  bed- 
side to  look  at  him.  The  dream  was  past;  the 
old  mai^B  sleep  was  deep  and  peaceful — hU  lips 
were  stiU;  his  quiet  hand  was  laid  orer  the 
eonrKd,  in  motionless  repose.  He  lay  irith  Us 
&oe  tniiied  towards  the  rig^t-hand  dde  of  the 
bed.  A  little  table  stood  t^eie,  within  reach  of 
his  hand.  Four  objects  were  placed  on  it :  his 
candle ;  his  matchee ;  liis  custoinaTy  night-drink 
of  lemonade— and  his  basket  of  keys. 

The  idea  of  possessing  herself  of  his  keys  that 
night  (if  an  opportunity  offered  when  the  basket 
was  not  in  his  hand),  had  first  crossed  her  mind 
when  she  saw  him  go  into  his  room.  She  had 
lost  it  a^ain,  for  the  moment,  in  the  surprise  of 
discorenng  the  empty  truckle-bed.  She  now 
recovered  it,  the  in&t^t  the  table  attracted  her 
attention.  It  was  useless  to  waste  time  in  tryiog 
to  choose  the  one  key  wanted  firom  the  rest— the 
one  key  was  not  well  enough  known  to  her  to  be 
readily  identified.  She  took  all  the  keys  from 
the  table,  in  tte  badwi  as  they  lagr,  and  Bais»> 
kssly  doied  the  dow  behind  bar,  oa  leafing  tin 
room. 

The  kudcle^bed,  as  she  paised  it,  obtraded 
itself  again  on  her  attention;  and  forced  her 
to  think  of  it.  After  a  moment's  considerstion. 
she  mored  the  foot  of  the  bed  back  to  its  ensto- 
mary  position  acnws  the  door.  Whether  he  was 
in  tiie  house  or  out  of  it,  the  vetenm  mig^t 
return  to  his  deserted  post  atany  momoLt.  H 
he  saw  the  bed  mored  from  its  usual  place,  he 
nd|^  mupeet  something  wnmg— he  might  rouse 
bis  master — and  the  Ims  of  tihe  keys  might  be 
disoonrnd.  As  she  descended  the  stairs,  the 
fear  of  a  inddrai  meeting  with  old  Uasey  was  so 
Txridly  present  to  her,  uat  she  carried  the  little 
basket  dose  at  her  B^e,  half  bidden  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress. 

Nothing  happened  on  the  sturs ;  nothing  hap- 
pened in  the  corridor — the  house  was  as  silent 
and  as  solitary  as  erer.  She  crossed  the  Bau- 
Qoeting-Hall,  this  time,  without  hesitation ;  the 
events  of  the  night  had  hardened  her  mind  agtunst 
all  imaginary  terrorsu  "Now  I  have  got  it  [" 
she  whispered  to  herself,  in  an  irreprewible  out- 
bnnt  {rf  exaltation,  assbeenteredthefirstof  tiw 
east  rooms,  andpnt  hereandle  cnl^ttqp  of  tiie 
^btueao. 

£ven  yet,  there  was  a  trial  in  store  for  her 
patience.  Some  minutes  elapsed,  minutes  that 
seenoed  hours,  brfore  she  fomid  the  ri^  key, 
and  raised  the  lid  of  the  bureau.  At  last,  she 
drew  out  the  inner  drawer  [  At  last^  she  had 
the  letter  in  her  hmid ! 

It  had  been  sealed,  bat  the  seal  was  broken. 
She  opened  it  on  the  spot,  to  moke  sure  that 


she  had  actually  possessed  herself  of  the  Trust, 
before  leavii^  the  room.  The  end  of  the  letter 
was  the  first  part  of  it  she  turned  to.  It  eame 
to  its  oondusion  high  on  the  third  page,  and  it 
was  signed  by  Noel  Vanstone.  Below  the 
name,  these  lines  were  added  in  the  admiral's 
handwriting: — 

"This  letter  was  received  hj  me,  at  the  same 
Ume  with  the  wUl  of  my  friend,  Noel  Vanstone. 
In  the  event  of  my  death,  without  leaving  any 
other  direotitms  respecting  it,  I  beg  my  nephew 
tmd  my  executors  to  nnlarstand  that  I  con- 
sider -Qua  requests  made  in  this  doenmeiit  u 
abscfctely  luncling  <m  me. 

"  Aitnnra  Evuubi>  Baxokak .** 

EQie  left  those  lines  unread.  She  just  noticed 
that  they  were  not  in  Nod  Vanstone's  hand- 
writing ;  and,  passii^  them  over  instantly,  as 
immaterial  to  the  object  in  view,  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  letter,  and  transferred  her  attention 
to  the  opening  sentences  on  the  first  page, 

She  read  these  vorda 

"  Dear  Admiral  Btoinun.— When  you  open  my 
Will  (in  which  you  are  named  my  sole  executor), 
you  will  find  that  I  have  bequeathed  the  whole 
reaidne  of  my  estate— after  pt^eut  of  one  legacy 
of  five  thouEond  poands-~to  yoursdf.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  my  letter  to  tell  you.  privately 
what  the  object  is  for  whioh  X  have  left 
you  the  fortune  which  is  now  plaoed  in  your 
haadfl. 

"I  beg  yon  to  ooosider  iHm  luge  legacy  as 
intwdadr'"--^ 

She  had  proceeded  thus  far,  with  breathless 
ODcioeity  and  interest  —  when  her  attmtion 
suddenly  failed  her.  Something— she  vras  too 
deeply  absorbed  to  know  what— had  got  between 
her  and  the  letter.  Was  it  a  sound  in  the  Ban- 
queting-Hall  again  ?  Sbc  looked  over  hee 
shoulder  at  the  door  behind  hw,  and  listened. 
Nothing  waa  to  be  heard;  notlung  was  to  be 
seen.  She  retonedto  the  letter. 

VbB  vritmg  was  cramped  and  elose.  In  her 
impatient  curiosity  to  read  mote,  she  failed  to 
find  the  lost  plaoe  again.  Her  eyes,  attractedby 
a  blot,  lifted  on  a  sentence  lower  in  the  page 
than  the  sentence  at  which  she  had  left  off. 
The  first  three  words  she  saw  riveted  her  atten- 
tion anew— they  were  the  first  words  she  had 
met  with  in  the  letter  which  directly  referred 
to  Geo^  Bartram.  In  the  sudden  excitement 
of  that  discovery,  she  read  1^  rest  of  the  sen^ 
tence  eagerly,  before  she  made  any  second  attempt 
to  return  to  the  lost  place : — 

"If  your  nephew  Ms  to  comply  with  these 
conditions— that  is  to  say,  if  being  either  a 
baobelor  or  a  widower  at  the  time  of  my  deoease, 
he  fails  to  marry  in  all  respects  ss  I  have  here 
instructed  him  to  many,  within  Six  calendar 
months  from  that  time— it  is  my  desire  that  he 
^aU  not  zeodTe^ — -** 

She  had  read  to  that  pmnt,  to  that  last  word, 
and  no  farther— whtm  a  Hand  passed  suddenly 
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from  behind  ber,  betmen  the  letter  and  her 

eye,  and  i^pped  lier  fast  by  the  wrist  in  an  in- 
stant. 

She  turned  with  a  duiek  of  terror;  and  found 
berself  fine  to  bee  with  old  Mazey. 


AN  ACT  OF  UmCY. 

IS  TWO  PABTS. 
PABT  I.  THB  HBCZSSITT  fOR  THE  ACT. 

Soke  time  since,  an  article  appeared  in  thia 
periodical  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
its  readers  some  idea  or  a  terrible  disaster  which 
befel  certain  men  whose  business  it  was  to  dig 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  earth,  the  fdel  wfaidi  we 
use  every  da;  of  onr  lives.*  It  is  now  proposed 
in  like  manner  to  put  before  the  reader  another 
case  a  little  analogous  to  tbat  just  spoken  of — 
another  instance  oi  another  kind  of  mischaQce 
overtaking  a  iai^  company  of  our  fellow.mea 
and  women  who  were  engaged  in  pro^ng  us 
with  what  is  almost  aa  necesaar;  to  as  as  the 
coals  we  bum  or  the  food  we  eat.  If  the  present 
disaster  be  less  horrible  than  that  which  befel  the 
Hartley  colliers,  and  so  has  less  claim  on  certain 
of  our  emotions,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  much  more  wldeh  diffused. 
If  the  wretchedness  of  tlie  sufferers  in  Lancashire 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  sufferers  in 
Nnrtbumbemnd,  it  makes  up  tat  this  in  beii^ 
inllnit^  greater  in  amount. 

The  Luieadiire  distreaa— the  distress  in  the 
cotton  distriotB-^iB  cotton  famine—the  starr- 
ing operatiTes— 'these  and  the  like  terms  are  so 
continuall;  before  people's  eyes  just  now,  that 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  be  fearful  in  writing  on 
the  subjects  which  are  usually  discussed  under 
these  heads,  lest  the  reader  should  turn  away 
from  any  &esh  attempt  to  Ulnstrate  the  painfiu 
theme,  convinced  that  he  knows  enough  about 
it  alr«uly,  and  that  there  can  be  no  new  thing 
to  be  said,  but  only  a  continual  reiteratioa 
of  what  has  been  before  stated  over  and  over 
again.  But  the  reader  is  entreated  to  listen  yet 
once  mote,  while  an  attempt  is  made,  by  one 
who  was  eye-witaess  of  what  he  describes,  to 
tell  a  plain  tale  about  a  mat  trouble  pfUiently 
endurol,  and  a  great  Act  of  Sfercy.  done  without 
grudging. 

Is  it  possible  by  mere  words  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  nerer  aeen  any  abjectly  poor 
place,  an  idea  of  the  utter  bareness,  and  ugli- 
ness, and  horror,  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  by- 
ways of  Manchester — a  room  from  which,  by 
degrees  every  article  has  been  removed  except  a 
small,  dirty,  rickety  table  of  blackened  deal, 
and  a  receptacle  in  a  comer  for  holding  one  or 
two  cracked  plates  and  teacups  ?  A  chair  with 
the  bottom  out  can  hardly  be  called  a  piece  of 
famitare,  nor  a  strap  nailed  against  the  wall,  with 
one  UatA'handled  xnife  and  one  black-handled 
fork  stuck  into  it.  A  be^>  of  afaanngs— fay  no 
meui  a  large  one— in  a  comer,  is  as  little 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bed,  as  the  bottomless 
frunevoric  of  wood  and  tushes  near  it,  is  to  be 

*  See  vdnma  ti.,  page  492. 


called  a  chair.  A  boy,  about  eight  years  old, 
with  bare  feet,  stands  awkwardly  by  the  table. 
His  face  would  be  white  as  a  sheet,  if  it  were 
not  black  with  dirt.  He  is  occupied  in  despe- 
rately cramming  a  pewter  spoon  into  his  mouth. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  spoon,  but  he  sucks  it, 
almost  gnaws  it,  as  if  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  something  to  eat  was  to  come  in  contact 
with  an  object  which  had  been  used  in  con- 
nexion with  eating  in  more  prosperous  days.  A 
very  little  child,  whose  white  face  is  even 
dirtier  than  that  of  the  bov  with  the  spoon,  and 
whose  poor  little  arms  and  l^  are  blacker  than 
its  face,  is  sitting  on  tb«  bare  floor,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  room,  with  an  oblong  black  olrieet 
in  each  hand,  which  at  first  it  is  diiOonlt  to 
make  anything  of.  On  very  close  inspection, 
however,  these  object.s  turn  out  to  be  playing- 
cards.  This  miserable  little  skinny  creature, 
half  naked,  pale,  and  dirtv,  is  said,  by'its  mother, 
a  slatternly  woman  herself,  to  be  almost  as  fond 
of  cindere  as  bread.  It  is  a  fri^tfolly  wide- 
awake and  thin  infant,  and  sitting  there  on  the 
floor,  with  a  playing-Cfud  in  each  hand,  looks 
like  a  precoaoua  gamester  involved  in  pre- 
mature ruin  by  a  passion  for  play. 

X  don't  know  that  the  gnm  horror  of  this, 
could,  by  any  means,  have  been  exceeded. 
Everything  in  that  room  was  of  a  blackish- 

ntiiii--and  the  Uaekest  gny  of  all  was  tiie 
•colour  of  that  poor  littte  cinder>w«Uowing 
gamester.  It  was  a  thing  to  lai^  at,  and  to 
cry  over,  at  once— a  thing  to  see— and  to  com-  > 
memorate.  Athingnever  to  befo^otten,  never, 
by  rights,  to  lose  its  inftaence  in  making  one 
grateful  and  contented.  Bemember,  there  was 
no  bed  nor  bedding  in  the  room — the  heap  of 
shavings  did  duty  for  both,  and  a  few  thb 
miserable  rags  were  the  only  representatives  of 
quilt,  blankets,  and  sheet. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  say 
that  this  is  what  is  called  a  very  "  deserving 
case."  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember 
what  the  husband  of  the  slatternly  woman  was, 
though  I  think  he  was  a  wearer,  out  of  emploi^ 
ment.  I  data  aij  he  had  been  improrident ;  (I 
dare  say  you  hare  been  so.  Reader;  I  dare 
say  you  hare  been  so.  Writer).  I  am  pretty 
sure  the  woman  was  a  slattern,  and  X  am 
quite  sure  that  she  made  uo  attempt  to  rally 
against  her  trouble,  and  to  trv  to  keep  her  room 
and  her  children  clean.  Still  I  hold  uiat  such  a 
state  of  thines  as  this,  is  deserring  of  comme- 
moration, and  of  early  attention.  I  know  of  no 
animal  set  so  little  store  by,  so  lightly  ralued, 
so  ill  kept,  as  the  human  animals  here  described. 
They  may  be  oounted  by  hundreds  in  these  manu- 
facturing districts  just  now. 

And  yet  of  cases  such  as  this,  one  is  told— 
and  pmaps  with  justice — that  they  are  not 
the  udzest  apecnnens  of  the  distress  actually 
resaltinc  from  the  mtU-aioppagea  in  Lanca- 
shire. Such  extreme  cases  exist  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  unconnected  with  improvidence 
and  mismanagement.  Let  iu  turn  cue  attei^ 
tion,  then,  in  another  direction. 
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Here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  used  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  mill,  but  who  has  beea  fifteen  or 
sixteen  moatha  with  his  occupation  gone.  He 
has  depending  on  him,  an  old  mother,  and  a  half- 
witted brother :  the  last,  subject  to  tits  of 
Tiolent  madness  at  times. 

I  went  to  see  this  excellent  fellow— the  sane 
brother  I  mean.  He  was  in  fint-rate  spirits — 
in  &r  better  spirits  than  BOnao  of  my  wealthy  ac- 

faaintanoes— Dut  snob  a  ruinous  state  of  things 
bare  seldom  come  in  oontact  with.  The  room 
into  which  we  went  from  the  street,  had  a 
counter  stretching  half  way  across  it,  a  bare 
counter,  with  not  even  a  beggarly  acooant  of 
empty  boxes  behind  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
selt  W  about  the  room  hung  several  birdcages, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  were  tenanted.  The 
owner  of  this  wretched  attempt  at  a  shop  was 
sitting  within  the  useless  counter  by  a  fait  of 
fire,  and,  standing  in  a  purposeless  war  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  was  the  bau-witted 
brother.  He  was  a  wild  stroog-lookii^  fellow, 
with  a  dangerouB  stare  in  his  eye.  He  stood 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  wore  a  swaUow- 
tailed  dress-coat  of  great  age,  which  I  suppose 
some  one  had  given  nim.  I  must  confess  that 
he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  best  pleased  with 
oar  intrusion,  and  it  would  not  in  the  least  have 
Borpriaed  me  if  he  had  sprung  over  tbe  counter 
and  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  n>y>elf  or 
the  frieuda  who  had  introduced  me.  ^e  half- 
witted man  b^jan  soon  after  we  entered  to 
comb  his  hair  witit  a  pin,  and  continued  so 
to  occupy  himself  with  little  intermission  daring 
our  stay. 

The  sane  brother  of  this  poor  fellow  was  per- 
fectly free  and  communicarare,  so  I  got  into 
conrersatioa  with  him  easily  enough.  I  may  as 
well  mention  at  onoe,  that  the  people  belong- 
ing to  these  nann&ctoring  districts  are  vbolly 
destitute  of  the  snob  element,  and  are  not  in 
the  least  impressed  by  jronr  condescension  in 
paying  them  a  visit,  fiat,  as  I  did  not  call 
those  people  into  whose  houses  I  be^ed  per- 
missii^  to  enter,  "  my  dear  fiiends,"  or  treat 
them  like  veiy  little  diildren,  or  in  anv  way 
try  to  patronise  them  or  exalt  my  highly  im- 
portant self,  I  was  hospitably  received. 

What  a  stoty  that  was  of  the  two  brothers ! 
The  sane  one — who  will,  by  some  practical 
people,  be  set  down  as  anything  but  sane,  for 
his  puns— would  not  part  with  poor  Mad  Tom, 
even  in  B|Hte  of  his  violent  fits,  in  spite  of 
the  fammTeniaioe  he  must  have  caused,  in  spite 
of  the  temptation  of  getting  rid  of  his  keep 
through  the  help  of  an  asvTum.  What  devo- 
tion tnts  was !  What  love  1  Mad  Tom  could 
be  of  no  sort  of  use.  Far  &om  it.  He  had 
once,  indeed,  been  sent  out  to  sell  a  few  penny 
periodicals  for  his  brother,  but  this  had  not 
turned  out  a  profitable  transaction,  as  the 
poor  fellow  (being  mad,  remember)  gave  away 
all  tbe  money  he  got,  before  he  come  home 
again. 

This  selling  of  penny  papers  was  one  of  the 
schemes  in  wliich  the  poor  unemployed  elder 
Brother  had  eogaged,  with  a  view  of  keeping  a 
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house  over  his  head  and  a  spark  of  fire  going  in 
the  grate.  Besides  this,  he  had  invested  the 
little  he  had  been  able  to  save  in  better  days,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  furniture 
and  other  matters,  with  tbe  idea  of  selling  them 
again  at  a  trifling  profit.  That  empty  counter 
already  spoken  o^  had  been  such  a  purchase,  sad 
had  been  picked  up  a  bargain.  If  a  bumness 
could  only  nave  been  bought  with  tiiat  counter ! 
Bat  the  setting  up  of  counters  is  one  thing,  and 
the  transaotioQ  oi  business  across  the  same  is 
quite  another.  An  enormous  pair  of  iron  scales, 
with  a  beam  about  five  feet  in  Ungth,  was  another 
trifle  which  our  poor  amateur  broker  had  jpicked 
up  cheap,  and  for  which  he  told  as,  in  the 
jolliest  way  imaginable,  he  was  open  to  an 
offer,  at  a  very  moderate  profit. 

Sometimes,  and  while  these  particulars  were 
coming  oat,  our  conversation  would  turn  on  the 
eccentricities  of  poor  Mad  Tom.  and  to  all  such 
matters  he  would  himself  listen,  standing  behind 
the  counter  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets,  or 
working  away  with  his  pin,  and  looking  as  if  the 
case  under  cusouBsion  was  that  of  some  unfor- 
tunate individufd  living,  we  will  say,  in  the 
heart  of  Poland,  so  little  did  it  appear  to  have 
to  do  with  him.  He  did  not  even  nUy  to  asense 
of  his  connexion  with  the  matter  in  hand,  when 
his  brother,  in  reply  to  our  expressions  of  sur- 
prise at  the  number  of  birdcages  about  the 
room,  informed  us  that  they  were  this  poor 
feather-brained  fellow's  own  handiwork,  ^d 
that  his  brain  attacks — wMoh  had  been  attribu- 
table to  his  having  been  crossed  in  love  many 
years  ago — had  been  materially  alleviated,  siaice 
he  had  taken  to  making  these  very  birdcages. 
What  a  cure  for  the  heartache .'  What  an  in- 
conceivable mixturo  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Love,  madness,  and— birdcages. 

I  sometimes  set  down  such  tilings  as  these 
with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  those  wlio  have  not 
observed  this  grotesque  element  in  tdl  human 
misery  should  think  tbe  mere  mention  of  such 
matters  an  unfeeling  thing.  Any  one  disposed 
to  think  thus  will  be  of  a  diiferent  opinion  after 
a  little  reflection.  There  was  scarcely  <tny  case 
of  distress  with  which  I  came  in  contact  in  the 
cotton  district,  or  with  which  I  have  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places  been  mixed  up, 
in  which  there  were  not  these  quasi-comic  ele- 
ments. No  one  will  feel  tbe  less  for  these  suf- 
fering people,  but  ratl^  the  more,  because  this 
poor  fellow  got  relief  in  his  love-midnesB  throorii 
the  agency  of  so  anomalous  a  remedy  as  the 
makiw  01^  birdcages. 

Ana  this  case— so  little  prone  are  the  people 
to  call  attention  to  their  need — might  have  rc- 
nutined  unknown  to  this  day,  and  the  dail^  in- 
creasing want  of  this  little  household  remamed 
unalienated,  but  for  an  acmdent.  The  poor 
road  brother— probably  with  a  view  of  setting 
matters  right  and  making  the  fortune  of  the 
establishment — called  upon  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  are  ofi  the  look-out  for  such  in- 
stances of  suffering,  and,  briogine  with  him  a 
bucket  without  a  bottom  to  i^  as^ed  him  very 
gravely  whether  he  knew  of  any  one  who  would 
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be  likely  to  orake  biiu  aa  offisr  for  that  ^rmom 
article? 

They  are  wonderfnl,  thew  LaBcaahire  peojrie. 
Tbe;  are  no  be;^gar9.  I  almost  think  tliirt  ifire 
vCTc  so  wicked  as  to  leare  tbcm  to  starre,  tfeey 
irould  just  do  so,  without  a  irord.  Here  is 
no  trackling  and  crm^f;  m  the  one  hand, 
there  is  no  inacrfence  or  cMdness  on  the  other. 
They  are  indepeodeBt.  Their  self-respect  is 
not  injured  bjr  the  relief  thf^  leceive;  yet 
for  that  relief  ther  are  most  obrioiislj^  and 
nndi^juisedly  grateful.  If  a  college  m  wise 
men,  wise  im  rasnners,  arbttraton}  in  matters  of 
taste,  hftd  assembled  in  committee  to  deeide 
liow  a  conmrrnity  sfaonld  bear  itself  under  sudi 
circnmstancea  as  these  wbidi  now  affect  this 
cotton  communitr,  they  coald  nerer  have  hit 
out  anything  hau  so  complete,  and  so  deli- 
cately fine,  aa  these  people  have  hit  ont  nncon- 
sciously  with  their  own  nnaided  but  unerring 
instinct. 

As  loi^  as  hope  and  energy  are  left  to  these 
suffering  people  tbe  case  is  not  at  ita  worst, 
and  these  aeem  rarely  or  nerer  to  hare  deserted 
the  workmen  whom  trouble  has  thos  onrertiilEeii 
for  the  ^tt  time.  It  n  widely  diflbrent  with 
the  habitual  pauper :  tbe  man  long  accustomed 
to  penury  and  dependence,  llris  last  makes  no 
attempt  to  face  bis  antagonist,  Want.  He  has 
ceased  to  strife  l^rnst  misfortune.  He  has 
lost  pride,  self-respect,  every  suataininff  qaatrty. 
I  went  down  into  a  certain  cellar  at  Blackburn, 
where  a  wretched  itinerant  {^azier,  out  of  work, 
waa  sitting,  trying  to  do  something  with  a  grate 
full  of  cindera  and  asbea,  with  one  very  dull  red 
spark  in  the  middleof  it — and  anything  tike  the 
misery  of  that  scene  I  never  beheld.  The  door 
of  tlie  room,  which  opened  straight  into  the 
area,  was  close  to  the  head  of  a  gaunt  wooden 
bedstead,  whidi  was  blade  with  i^,  and  amok^ 
and  dirt.  The  man's  wife  wu  lyin^  ill  in  the 
bed-~-if  that  can  be  called  a  becl,  which  waa  only 
ft  piece  of  saekiag  stretched  across  a  wooden 
fiamework,  with  a  few  miserable  rags  over  it. 
I  could  not  see  the  woman  where  she  1^,  but  I 
could  hear  her  groaning,  and  complaining  of  her 
sufferings  in  a  dull  monotonous  way,  and  in  a 
wretched  peevish  voice.  I  believe  there  were 
seven  occupants  of  that  bed  at  night.  TTiere 
were  so  nfany  that  the  man,  as  he  sat  poking 
and  fidgeting  at  the  ashes,  said  there  waa  no 
room  for  him,  and  he  could  get  no  sleep.  Some 
of  the  children,  pale,  dirty,  and  squalid,  stood 
about  the  room.  There  was  nowhere  to  sit 
down.  The  floor  was  of  stone,  and  the  two 
chain  were  entirely  without  seats.  Th^  were 
bare  frames  of  wood,  with  tattered  enda  of 
rushes  sticking  oat  where  the  seats  had  been. 
This  miserable  man  at  the  bead— what  a  head- 
ship!—of  (his  family  was  an  instance  of  a 
poor,  lost,  despairing  creature.  He  had  little 
to  say.  ^Hiat  dull  incessant  complaining  of  the 
suffering  woman  on  the  bed,  may  have  jarred 
upon  him  and  added  a  drop  more  to  his  cup  of 
misery — or  it  may  not.  He  went  on  fidgeting 
with  his  finger,  or  with  a  bit  of  stick,  at  that 
hopeless  mass  of  grey,  calcined,  powdery  cin- 


ders, and  his  seat  was  the  edge  of  one  of  those 
two  bottomless  cfaaira.  The  grate  and  the 
hearth  were  covered  and  choked  up  with  cin- 
ders. No  attempt  bad  been  made  to  remore 
them.  In  fact,  it  was  a  case  of  entire  givrt^ 
up.  The  mau  had  gone  about  the  neighbonr- 
bood  ntendmg  broken  panes  of  gla».  Be  had 
had  an  aeeitirent,  and,  railing  from  a  seafiMing, 
had  broken  two  or  three  or  his  ribs  on  tbe  \m 
side,  over  the  heart,  and  since  that  happened 
had  been  unfitted  for  any  hard  work*— quite  un- 
able to  Irft  any  heavy  vreigbt,  for  instance.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  even  this  poor 
wretch  had  snfiund  by  the  cotton  stopfiage. 
No  doubt  tlte  poor  among  whom  his  trade  uy 
chiefly,  would  rather  now  stuff  a  few  into 
the  gap  caused  by  a  broken  window,  or  paste 
the  onfice  over  with  paper,  than  employ  the 
glazier.  Thus  men  of  all  sorts  of  trades  suffer 
by  such  a  disaster  as  this  in  Lancashire,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  affeet  one  class  only. 
Of  all  the  poor  places  I  went  into  at  Man- 
chester, Biackbnm,  and  itoehdate,  that  poor 
glazier's  cellar  has  left  the  dreaoriest  impres- 
sion  on  my  mind. 

In  dose  jaxta-positkm  witiitM^  let  me  put  a 
eenior  or  kitchen  of  a  more  hopetbl  and  encou- 
raging kmd.  It  was  tenanted  by  two  women. 
It  was  as  ill  off  for  fnmiture  as  it  well  could 
be.  Tbe  floor  was  of  stone,  but  very  clean. 
Here,  too,  was  one  of  those  fngid  wooden 
bare  bedsteads,  but  it  looked  clean,  and  the 
straw  or  shavings  which  stood  in  place  of  the 
mattress  were  decently  covered  up.  What 
there  was  in  the  room  was  placed  in  an  orderly 
and  symmetric^  feahion;  and  an  old  chest, 
and  an  object  which  stands  ont  in  my  me- 
mory as  a  wmdbox,  were  both  covered  neatly 
at  the  top  with  liandkercbie&,  or  some  other 
kind  of  cAean  doths,  so  as  to  gfre  them  a  sort 
of  extravagant  air  of  ottomans.  Whether  this 
waa  tbe  voik  of  the  woman  I  saw  in  tiie  room, 
or  of  her  feUow-tenant,  I  know  not  •  bvt  the 
appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  woman  whom 
I  found  here  was  quite  consistent  with  such 
modest  heroism.  %enadliadason,poorcreatnre, 
who  had  worked  for  her,  but  now  they  had 
been  obliged  to  break  np  tbeir  little  estabUsb- 
ment  and  separate.  As  the  poor  woman  ^ke 
of  her  boy,  her  strength  gave  wav,  and  the 
tears  came  up  into  her  eyes :  atanimig  there, 
as  some  very  oitter  tears  will  do,  without  over- 
flowing. 

Little  things  these,  na  doubt.  An  old  band- 
box set  against  a  wall,  with  a  dean  hai^er^ 
chief,  or  duster,  mayhap,  stretdied  neatly  over 
H,  is  not  mneb  to  some  nettle.  But,  indeed, 
such  little  things  make  alt  tbe  diflferoice ;  and 
by  them,  one  may  tell  to  which  of  two  great 
classes  people  belong,  and  whether  thev  are  to 
be  ranked  amoi^  tnose  who  do  all  tliey  can 
under  all  circumstances,  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  or  sink  prostrate  under  tbe 
first  stroke  of  misfortune  without  making  a 
single  effort,  worthy  of  tbe  name,  to  save  them- 
selves. These  two  cellan  were  each  eloquent 
in  tbeir  different  wa^ 
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Muij  ore  tbebonsehf^ds  wbich  hare  beOE  thus 
broken  ap  during  the  last  twelve  montbs.  The 
empt;  and  dosed  hoosea  one  sees  in  winking 
about  tlie  streets,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  and 
show  boT  these  poor  people  mve  been  drivra 
fromtbeiT  own  li^Ie  hoaeesto  single  rooms,  and 
sometimes,  vcvj  likely,  ev«i  to  a  oorner  of  a 
roon  at  sixpenoe  or  uinemDCe  a  week.  At 
all  times  I  saspect  that  tne  moaej  spent  rm 
lodgings  is  tbe  most  grudged  by  the  pow.  I 
ireni  mto  a  mnaU  voom  at  Hndnttv,  i^ut 
tvehre  or  thirteen  feet  square,  in  whudi  two 
married  couples  and  a  young  man,  a  lodger,  all 
hj  at  night.  I  have  heaid,  tvtm  ki  prosperous 
times,  of  a  teulj  earsk^  ftft j  sbiSii^  a  week 
amoBg  th«B»  spradiag  my  on*  sliiUuig  ved^ 
for  rent. 

In  ou  home  iote  whitdi  I  wmt,  a  gronp  oob- 
sistii^  of  sereral  people  was  ranged  in  a  nag 
roondtfae  Sre.  This  ring  extended  on  ttne  side 
to  a  bed  ^oed  agtmiBt  the  wall— the  ooevpant 
of  the  bed  was  a  dead  man.  His  hands  Md  a 
book  open,  andthegraTo-clothes  with  which  tlM 
body  was  de^ed  out  in  ghastly  ^hion,  were 
ornamented  pnrfiasely  with  utiuoial  6owm  oat 
out  of  paper.  (There  are  itinerant  parv«jors  of 
tbeae  same  ftnrers,  by-the-by,  who  go  round  on 
the  look-oat  for  a  ohanee,  aad  mani^^  to  make 
a  liraig  by  selHiig  them.)  To  see  the  dead  man 
thus,  as  one  may  srt,  making  one  of  tb«  onn- 
pany,  was  Terv  ttorhble;  and,  ooming  upon  this 
tba^  suddenly  and  uueipevtedly,  it  was  long 
before  the  imj^easant  impreesiou  of  the  seene 
could  be  got  rti  of.  In  uiother  house,  not  far 
from  this,  was  imother  couch,  whtdi,  tbough  it 
was  nearly  noon,  was  yet  oeoapied.  This  time, 
howerer.rtwas  a  ^ng  tenant  who  bystratohed 
upon  tbe  bed.  Not  dead — but  how  near  te 
death !  As  oW  woman  two  yean  AoH  of  a 
hundred.  In  the  room  wi^  'her,  was  a  baby 
bom  throe  weeks  before.  I  sat  down  betwem 
these  two^  determnud  to  rest  awhJle  in  quar^ 
ters  sueh  as  I  was  not  likely  to  ind  again. 
What  a  nrap  of  wrinkles  was  the  poor  old 
thing's  face !  Bow  dry  and  shrivriled.  How 
|Hn]c  and  moist  the  skin  of  tbe  newly-bora 
infant,  the  old  woman's  great-graadchild.  And 
i  the  old  creature  had  been  like  that  once,  and 
I  had  lain  kidcing  and  gasping  in  her  moUier^ 
'  arms.  Which  was  the  weaker,  vhich  the  more 
hapless  of  these  two  f 
Kittety-«^t !   Why  when  that  old  woman 

I  was  bom  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  was  pamting 
ladies  with  powder  on  their  heads ;  Dr.  Johnson 

II  was  peranntalating  Fleet-street  without  the, 
!.    leaaftKarof  bdng  garotted,  andittook^  Hearai 

I  kaowB  how  many  days,  to  get  from  London 
to  Staokbwn.  when  tbe  ^eoeb  Revcdution 
took  i^ao^  tbe  sue  old  lady  was  a  wdl-srown 
f  damsel  of  three  orfinir  and  twenty;  and  as  to, 
I ,  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  she  was  tiuned  of  mid- 
i  die-age  when  that  comparatively  recent  event 
j :  came  off.  Tet  old  woman  eould  hear  what 
I     one  Bwd,  and  eould  give  you  a  pleasant  answer 

I  to  your  remarks.  Ready  enough  slie  was  to 
' ,    talk,  and,  as  to  the  presrait  crisis  of  distress  in 

I 'I  ha  own  B^Uwnxhood,  rite  knew  all  about  tba^ 
I  


and  said,  twisting  her  poor  old  featuses  about 
into  a  crying  face,  t^t  m.  all  her  recollection—^ 
a  pretty  long  expeffieneo-— nb  had  never  knowa 
the  like  of  Si." 

An  (dd  fi^low-  some  twenty  years  this  good 
old  lady's  ianior,  was  hobbling  aioiig  tbe  streets 
of  RoehdaW.  "Did  von  get  the  blanket  I  sent 
yon  last  night  P**  askea  the  gentleman  with  whom 
I  was  goinif  tha  rouoda ;  **  and  did  it  serve  te 
keep  yoB  warm  "  Ok  yes,  air,"  the  old  fal. 
low  squeafced,  "aad  I  have  fowd  the  way  to 
get  all  the  wamth  out  d  it— I  pat  it  next 
slr~-that's  the  way— I  put  it  next  me."  Here 
is  a  hint  to  tliese  wham,  it  may  conoem.  Ex- 
eept.,  by4he-b5,  for  his  valuable  suggestkm  as 
to  the  beat  mode  of  extracting  alt  the  warmth 
from  the  Uankot,  I  do  not  know  tiut  this  (dd 
gentleman  has  any  right  to  ^|;uss  in  these 
pages,  as  he  eertmnly  can  in  no  way  be  iden- 
tified with  the  classes  suffering  from  the  cotton 
failare.  This  old  gentleman  was  BUI  Jones ;  and 
thirty  years  ago  notices  would  appear  in  public- 
house  windows  bearing  reference  to  this  veir 
hero  of  tbe  blanket,  and  stating  that  on  snca 
a  day  Bifl  Jtmes  would  "  worry  rats"  for  the 
deleetatkm  el  such  mnnbers  of  the  oommn- 
Bity  as  bad  a  taete  for  that  puiieular  sport. 
Hm  rat  used  to  be  tied  by  the  tail  to  the  middle 
of  a  table,  and  Bill  Jonee,  deprived  tenqmrarily 
of  tbe  use  oi  his  faanib,  was  eipeeted  to  oaten 
the  vretdied  aunal  and  irony  it^with  hk 
teeth. 

We  have  got  a  little  into  the  ontskvts  of  our 
subjoot  lately.  Such  queer  things  as  titese  last 
noted,  turn  up  by  tbe  way,  however,  as  one 
goes  eloog  wKb  a  pwpose  in  view,  and  it  is 
periiape  eEKOsid^  to  eommeBorate  them,  in 
passing. 

There  is  no  lade  of  easm  mere  directly  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  fiulun.  When  the  towns 
where  that  faUnve  was  6tt  wen  ftnt  divided 
into  districts,  in  order  that  each  sectim  might 
be  ruited,  Kui  the  wuts  irf  tiw  inhaUfamts 
completely  examined  into,  such  of  misciT 
wmc  dismwed  that  both  visitor  and  vi«ited 
wouU  be  nnsMe  to  abstain  from  tears.  A  mo- 
ther, a  son,  and  two  dangbters,  would  be  found 
living  upon  three  shillii^  a  week.  A  fsmilr 
six  persons,  who  used  to  make  among  them 
6va-and-twenty  shillij^  a  week,  is  now  reduced 
to  seven  shillings.  I  saw  a  man  who  had  bent 
fifteen  months  out  of  work,  and  who  received 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  five  shillings 
and  tbrewenee  a  week.  There  are  people 
living  in  these  towns  on  leas  than  one  shilling  a 
week  for  everytiiing.  How  are  these  tiiiiige 
dnwP  What  sort  of  so.  exiatenoe  is  that 
whioh  is  kept  up  at  so  low  a  rate  of  expeor 
diture? 

As  to  the  eases  of  dwH  from  want,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  out  with  certainty  whether  any 
such  have  actually  occurred.  Death  hastened 
by  want,  death  from  disease  the  progress  of 
wbich  has  been  accelerated  by  want,  there  has 
been  unquestionably.  One  man,  I  heard  on 
good  authority,  did  die  at  Manchester  of  sheer 
want.  The  woman  who  shared  his  room,  and. 
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indeed,  lived  with  tiim,  was  reduced  by  want  to 
leave  him  and  go  away  to  the  workhoose.  The 
nan  was  left  alone  and  died.  My  infonnant 
was  a  gentleman  holding  ofiSce  in  the  worithouae 
itaelf.  Bearing  in  mim  such  a  statement  as 
this,  it  most  m  owned*  too,  that  soine  of  the 
announcements  of  sudden  deaths  which  one  reads 
in  the  local  newspapers  hare  an  ominous  look, 
and  read  rather  awkwardly.  In  a  copy  of  one  of 
tliese  prints,  these  two  paragraphs  follow  each 
other :— "  Sudden  Death  ih  Pemn-81!B£ET. — 
Yesterday  afternoon  an  inquest  was  held  at  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  Yorkslure-street,  on  Mary 
Greenwood,  a  widow,  aged  69  years,  of  16, 
Blossom-place,  Penn-street,  who  was  found 
dead  in  bed  at  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing.*'—" SuDDEK  Death  at  Haues-bottoks. 
--To-day  an  inquest  will  be  held  at  the  High 
Sheriff  Inn,  Hamer-bottoms,  on  the  body  of 
James  Bnekley,  aoed  51  yean,  woollen  weaver, 
who  died  Buaaenlr  at  six  am.  on  the  19th 
instant.  Deceased  has  been  subject  to  asthma, 
but  no  medical  man  attended  liim."  Here  is  a 
case,  at  any  rate,  of  "  Death  peom  Wamt. — 
An  inquest  was  held  at  the  Coroner's  Court 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Herford,  on  the  body  of  an 
old  woman  named  Martha  Boardman,  68  Tears 
of  age,  late  of  Bury-street,  Store-street  (Man- 
chester). On  Tuesday  morning  the  deceased 
fell  off  the  sofa  between  three  and  four  o'clock. 
Her  husband  put  her  on  the  sofa,  and  left  her, 
as  he  thonght,  asleep.  He  returned  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  thought 
she  was  dead.  A  relieving  officer  came  in,  and 
said  she  was  dead.  Ti»  couple  were  living  in 
ereat  want,  and  her  husband  atteibnted  her 
death  to  thu  cause.  One  of  the  witnesses  said 
that  the  deceased  and  her  husband  had  had 
neither  fire  nor  food  for  three  weeks,  except 
what  the  neighbours  gave  them.  Mr.  Kober^, 
of  the  Inflrmaiy,  was  of  opinion  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  cold  and  want  of  food.  Verdict 
— '  Died  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  a^^ravated 
by  cold  and  want.' " 

There  are  many  hopeful  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  distress  in  the  cotton  districts 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  (jood 
has  already  come  out  of  the  evil,  and  more  good 
will  come  yet.  What  a  wondeiful  thing  it  is 
that  at  no  single  moment  of  this  trouble,  in  no 
one  locality  where  it  has  prevailed,  has  there 
been  any  not  among  the  people,  nor  even  any 
amount  of  grumbling  and  oiscontent  1  I  do  not 
seek  to  ^rove  too  mudi,  or  to  assert  that  the 
Lancashire  people  are  immaculate.  There  are 
the  usual  number  of  black  sheep  among  them ; 
or,  I  should  hardly  have  said,  perhaps,  ue  usual 
number,  but  there  are  some.  The  proprietors  of 
certain  mills  which  are  still  working,  have  had 
to  complain  that  certain  of  their  hands  have 
deserted  the  works  because  they  could  get  a 
trifle  more  out  of  the  Keltef  Committee  and 
the  Tuious  charitable  institutions,  than  they 
were  earning  with  reduced  wages  at  the  mill. 
But  these  cases  are  very  few,  and  are  the 
inevitable  defects  in  all  human  attempts  at 
QtganiaaUon.  These  are  piping  times^  of  course, 


for  the  r^pilar  shamelesa  beggar,  who,  de- 
pending at  all  times  on  chanty,  now  has  a 
double  pull  on  the  paridi  and  on  Uie  Belief 
Committee  as  well.  Sooh  defects  cannot  bat  ' 
exist  in  anf  syston,  and  it  is  delightful  to  tiiink  | 
that  in  this  present  case  the  good  predomi-  j 
nates  enormously  ovra  the  evil.    I  heard  of  I 
a  good  fellow  who,  receiving  two  shillings  a  ji 
week  less  than  the  allowance  given  by  the  > 
Belief  Fond,  said,    Never  mind,  FU  stidc  to  j 
it  as  long  as  it  goes  on,"  and  worked  his  three 
or  four  days  a  week  at  the  reduced  wages,  . 
manfully.  I 

As  to  the  good  things  done  by  the  poor  people   i  | 
among  themselves,  we  bear,  no  doubt,  but  of  a  i 
few  (H  them.   At  Rochdale  there  are  two  kinds  | 
of  mills — cotton  miUs  and  woollen  mills.  Of 
course  these  last  are  working  as  usual,  and 
among  the  bands  there  are  re^ilar  weekly  con- 
tributions for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  less  fortunate 
feUowJabonrers.   The  pennies  given  by  those 
mill-girls  are,  no  doubt,  contributed  at  some 
sacrifice.   I  was  told  that  in  Boehdale  alone  as 
much  as  five  hundred  pounds  has  been  con- 
tributed in  tliis  way  aince  the  commencement  of 
the  distress.  | 

Is  it  not  surprising  again,  that  throughout  < 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  people  have  beliaved  '[ 
with  such  remarkable  quietness  and  order  t  \ 
Nay,  once  at  Blackburn,  when  the  apple  of  dis'  j 
cora  was  thrown  into  the  place,  wnen  certain 
riots  took  place  about  the  game-laws,  a  propos  i 
of  the  arrest  of  some  poadiers — ^when  thus  a  , 
beginning  was  made,  which  at  such  a  time,  with 
so  many  nnemploTOd  men  about,  one  would 
have  {bought  was  Cke  setting  fire  to  a  train  of 
gunpowder— no  evil  consequences  ensued,  tlie  ' 
temporary  irritatiaii  soon  cooled  down,  and  the  ! 
popular  anger  was  not  diverted^  as  might  na- 
turally have  been  apprehended,  into  some  new 
and  more  dangerous  channel.  It  is  not  asserting 
too  much,  nor  claiming  too  much  credit  for  the 
Press,  to  sf^  that  this  good  and  quiet  behaviour 
of  these  suffering  people  is  in  some  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  spread  of  cheap  literature,  and 
the  great  increase  of  reading  among  the  lower 
classes  which  has  resulted  therefrom.  The  people 
are  taught  now  lo  reason  about  their  misfortunes. 
They  learn  that  no  tyranny  is  being  exercised 
over  them.  They  see  tbat  tnev  are  not  ill  uped; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  tnat  can  be  done  for 
them  u  done.  This  they  learn  in  a  gmt  d^ree 
thronxh  the  agency  of  the  Fresa^  and  learung 
this,  tliey  are  ratient. 

It  is  possible  that  an  idea  may  exist  in  some 
minds  that  there  must  be  many  outward  indica- 
tions in  the  streets  and  byways  of  those  cotton 
towns  of  the  w^t  and  suiFeriog  endured  by  the 
inhabitants.  Any  one  who  visited  these  regions 
expecting  to  find  such  scenes  as  Flaxman  has 
depicted  in  liis  Acts  of  Mercy  would  be  disap- 
pointed. People  do  not  lie  starving  in  the 
streets,  nor  clamour  after  the  passer-by  for  bread 
as  he  walks  along.  There  is  little  begging,  and 
what  there  is,  is  don^  probably,  br  tne  liabita- 
ally  poor.  T^e  real  sufferers  suffer  in  secret. 
Their  miseiy  wears  a  decent  veil:  U  is  not  pro- 
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claimed  iu  the  market-places.  The  sigm  of 
vhat  has  gone  \vioiig  ia  these  iovms  are  fev, 
and  may  he  described  in  few  words.  Pirst, 
there  is  less  bustle  in  the  streets,  less  heavy 
traffic  and  carting  of  goods  from  place  to  place. 
Tliere  is  leas  tnmo  of  tH  UndSi  and  tiiose  troops 
of  factory  hands  diadia^ed,  under  ordinaiy  eir- 
camstanoea  at  stated  tunes  in  great  nniwrs, 
are  wanting. 

As  f  ou  pass  the  mills  you  hear  no  clack  and 
yibration  of  maohmery,  and,  after  night  has  set 
in,  the  rows  of  windows  which  should  be  all 
a>blaze  with  light  are  dark  and  cheeilesS'looking. 
The  great  talTcbimneyB,  too,  which  rear  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  discharge  for  the  most 
part  no  smoke,  and  tboT^ii  the  air  is  all  the 
clearer  for  this,  joa  are  jet  surprised  to  find 
tliat  the  town  where  these  chimneys  aie  thus 
enjoying  a  sinecure  are  all  the  more  dismal  for 
the  want  of  that  thick  and  sooty  cloud.  The 
smoke  is  an.  indioatiou  of  prosperity,  and  the 
absenoe  of  it  is  fidt  like  a  want.  One  more  in- 
dication ihoTC  is  of  the  existence  of  some  un- 
accustomed state  of  things  in  these  towns,  and 
it  is  an  indication  which  cannot  escape  the  most 
casual  observer.  At  certain  times  of  day  aa 
yon  walk  the  streets,  you  meet  great  numbers 
of  women  and  children  carrying  packages  of 
bread  and  meal,  and  tin-cans  or  other  vessels 
for  holding  soup.  These  are  the  mill-hands  out 
of  employment,  who  have  been  to  the  depots 
of  the  Relief  Committees,  to  receive  their  aole. 
Sometimes  you  meet  a  boy,  or  an  old  helpless 
man  thus  loaded,  but  scarcely  ever  a  yonog  or 
middle-aged  woncman.  B^ond  sncn  indica- 
tions, there  is  tittle  else  to  show  what  is 
going  on  amias  in  the  manu&cturing  towns. 
It  may  be  that  the  people  you  meet  are  more 
poorly  clad  than  usual,  and  it  may  be  that 
their  faces  are,  in  some  cases,  more  pinched 
and  careworn.  Bat  it  most  be  remembered  that- 
the  manufacturing  daasea  are  never,  at  the  best 
of  times,  characterised  by  robustness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  that  pallor  and  poorness  of  de- 
velopment are  to  be  observed  among  them 
as  prominent  characteristics  under  all  circtun- 
stances.  It  is  within  doors  that  yon  must  look 
for  the  real  unmistakable  evidences  of  what 
has  gone  wrong.  If  there  be  rags,  deptmd  on  it 
those  who  wear  them  will  hide  out  of  view,  and 
the  shoeless  feet  will  not  cross  the  threshold  if 
there  is  uxj  way  to  help  it.  One  man  I  went  to 
see,  a  speamen,  no  doiA>t,  of  a  large  ckss,  said 
that  he  had  not  been  out  for  months,  simply 
because  he  bad  not  had  fit  clothes  to  appear 
in,  and  did  not  choose  to  show  in  the  s^ets 
in  tatters.  Soddnt  and  metdied  he  looked ; 
and,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  flesh,  he 
said,  Yes,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  flesh,  but 
that  was  not  so  much  from  want  as  from 
fretting.  He  said  it  vras  a  man's  mind  that 
wasted  him  away  tike  that.  And  he  was  right, 
poor  fellow. 

This  may  be  called  an  instance  of  pride,  and 
I  dare  say  it  may  be  so,  Wt  it  is  a  stnt  of 
pride  that  one  hudly  knows  how  to  find  fault 
with,  and  which  you  may  go  on  finding  fault 


with  to  the  end  of  tdme  without  avail.  It  is 
the  same  pride  wliich  has  kept  many  of  these 
suffering  people  so  long  from  applving  for  relief. 
It  was  lalse  pride  no  doubt.  To  indiutrious 
men  whose  means  of  self-support  has  suddraily 
been  cut  off  throurii  no  fault  of  their  own,  it 
tkould  he  no  hmnuiation  to  apply  for  that  re- 
lief to  which  they  have  a  distinct  right.  Still 
this  is  a  humiliation,  and  one  from  which  th^ 
shrink. 

It  augurs,  for  the  most  part,  a  foregone  con* 
elusion  of  long  and  terrible  suffering  when  one 
sees  the  home  of  one  of  these  Lancashire  opera- 
tires  wanting  in  furniture  and  ornament.  Their 
pride  in  their  homes  is  very  great,  and  among 
some  of  tliem^ — thebook-keepers  and  overlookere, 
for  instance — the  glories  of  the  best  parlour  are 
really  astonishing.  Pictures  and  ornaments, 
lookmg-^asses  and  bits  of  china,  are  seen  every- 
where, and  rosewood  cabinets,  and  even  pianos, 
are  far  from  beinj[  unknown.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  cases  of  intensest  misery  and  foulest 
squalor,  though  they  are  the  most  striking  at 
first  sight,  are  hardly  the  best  specimens  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  distress  which  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  present  crisis.  The  truest  specimens  are 
cases  where,  one  by  one,  all  those  highly-prized 
treasures  of  the  household  have  been  parted 
with,  and  where  the  better  garments  too,  the 
Sunday  clothes,  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
press  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  pawnbroker. 
And  here,  anin,  that  pride  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of  has  been  oitterly  punished.  "  It's 
the  first  of  my  fibnily  who  ever  entered  a 
pawnbroker's  tbap" — "It's  the  first  of  us 
that  ever  wplied  for  relief"  is  the  protest 
the  poor  fellow  makes  aa  he  falls  before  the 
necessity. 

And  one  other  most  eloquent  though  silent 
witness  to  tile  ruinous  misdumce  with  which  we 
are  occupying  ourselves,  we  most  look  for  witiiin 
doors  also.  Any  one  who  during  this  present 
crisis  has  stood  within  the  walls  of  a  disused 
cotton  factory,  has  had  an  c^portunity  of  ob- 
serving how  plainly  dumb  walls  and  silent  looms 
can  speak  to  those  who  choose  to  listen.  I 
have  seldom  seen  anything  more  terrible  than 
the  aspect  of  one  of  these  deserted  mills. 
In  those  great  rooms  ordmarily  so  busv,  so 
fall  of  Uf^  (dl  is  now  still  and  silent.  Where 
you  onoe  could  not,  for  the  noise  and  clatter, 
hear  yourself  speak,  yon  now  listen  to  the  echo 
of  your  own  solituy  footsteps.  Where  once 
everything  was  inoving,  for  ever  taming,  ad- 
vancing, and  retiring,  all  is  now  still  and  quiet. 
The  eye  and  the  ear  are  disappointed  and  be- 
wildered by  such  absence  of  accustomed  sights 
and  sounds,  by  such  quiet  in  a  place  devoted  to 
noise,  by  such  solitude  where  busy  crowds  were 
formerly  assembled.  I  visited  one  mill  thus 
deserted,  where  the  looms  were  entirelv  bare, 
the  cotton  havmg  been  used  up,  even  to  the  last 
tuft,  before  the  works  were  stopped.  What  a 
ghastly  affair  that  last  day's  work  must  have 
Been,  and  what  must  both  millowner  and  work- 
man have  felt  as  gradually  each  savr  the  amoont 
of  raw  mateiial  consuming  and  consuming 
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hoar  b;  hour,  and  the  load  upon  the  loom 
eettin^  smaller  and  sm^kr,  ontil  at  last  m 
hoar  eame  wbm  there  was  none  left  at  aD, 
aud  tiie  order  went  out  that  the  madimerj 
must  atop! 

Tbe  presesi  nctiele  is  eoB&ied  to  a  laief 
eumiiu^ion  of  some  of  tbe  diaracteristics  of 
distress  itself  as  it  exists  just  now  in  the 
cotton  country.  A  consideration  of  the  means 
taken  to  reliere  that  distress,  is  reserred  for 
a  future  |iaper.  I  eaonot  condnde  this  ffivt 
division  of  the  snbjeet  better,  than  bj-  pre- 
serving'  a  curiositj'  of  &mine  Hteiatore,  which 
this  crbia  has  been  iht  means  of  elinmiating; : 
How  TO  Live  otob  Two  Shilunss  a  Week. 
It  was  elicited  but  now,  at  the  Knowsley-street 
Industrial  School,  aitd  it  illustrates  tlie  manner 
in  iriiieh  the  poor  people  are  now  existing.  It 
had  occmred  to  one  of  ^  guardians — a  gentie- 
man  who  Uias  great  interest  in  the  weUaxe 
of  the  thoosands  who  an  now  tiuown  i^on 
the  pnUn  benevokau!^  asd  who  is  devoting 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  eo^rpsratingjo  the 
allBTiatioD  of  the  pnseatt  disaess — ^to  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  how  the  joung  women 
employed  in  the  above-mentioned  establish- 
ment expended  the  mon^  they  receired ; 
and  he  qoeatuned  about  twenty  of  them 
on  this  point,  having  first  offered  a  ^mall 
reward  to  her  who  seemed  to  be  making  the 
best  use  of  her  allowaace.  We  gire  four  of  the 
answers : 

**  1.  Mabt  — ,  18  years  old,  an  orphan,  who 
in  good  times  pays  Is.  3d.  per  week  for  lodg- 
ings, but  is  now  allowed  to  pa^  less.  Her  ex- 
penditure of  the  8s.  she  receives  weekly  is: 
Lodging^  6d.i  seconds  flour,  9d.:  treacle, 
lid.;  eoffe(^2M.;  barm,^.;  salt,^.;  sugar, 

3d.;  bacon,  M.;  total,  fc.— Jawi  ^  17 

years  of  i^,  an  OTphan,  who  Kves  in  lodgmgs, 
and  says  she  sometimes  obtains  a  loaf  from  the 
(parities,  spends  her  2s.  as  follows :  Lodgings, 
Is-;  seconds  floor,  9d.;  treacle,  1^.;  colree, 

lid. — Mary  ,  19  years  oh^  has  a  father 

xfko  has  married  a  second  time :  Lodgings,  9d. ; 
seconds  floor,  9d. ;  treacle,  l|d. ;  coffee,  l|d. ; 

sugar.  Id. ;  bacon,  2d. — ^Ellen  ,  20  years 

old,  lives  with  her  aunt ;  parents  not  liviug  in 
Preston  ;  Lodgings,  6d. ;  seconds  flour,  8d. ; 
treacle,  2d. ;  cofiTee,  2^d. ;  bam,  ;  salt,  jd. ; 
sugar,  S|d.;  bacon,  2d.— ^le  answers  of  the 
other  young  women  were  similar  to  those  ^ven 
above,  but  tiie  prise  wis  faren  to  No.  I  ia  the 
above  ^"—Prettom  Herald. 

If  I  wrote  for  a  twelvemonth  I  could  add  no- 
thing to  the  eloquence  of  this  statement.  I 
was  told  by  one  in  authority  at  Rochdale,  that 
it  had  been  found  necessarr  since  the  want 
and  distress  set  in,  to  discuaTge  two  grave- 
diggera.  This  may  sug^t  an  inquiry  to  those 
cunous  in  arithmetical  figures,  as  to  the  let^th 
of  time  during  which  a  low  vitality  and  a  slow 
eiliaustion  may  linger  on;  but  those  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  umnaii  figures,  and  human 
hearts,  and  human  suffering,  will  put  off  the 
making  out  of  such  accounts  uatil  a  oettertime. 


and  will  be  terribly  sure  for  the  present  before 
God  and  Man  that  Famine  among  our  brothers 
and  sisten  is  bad  for  them,  and  tol  for  us. 


LITTLE  MATTBKS. 

Tbkbs  !a  a  little  motb,  I  know 

As  one  of  Nature's  tiniest  creatnieB, 

So  small  you'd  scarce  percdve  ber,  fbxf 
Ton  seucb'd  all  day  to  find  hex  faatnm 

Abtat  a  certain  small  grHS  ptant, 
Ib  eemara  of  tbe  young  levns  carTd 

A  wied  so  iasignitcaBt, 

It  oovDta  far  nothing  is  tbeworid. 

This  lady  moth  ia  ft'amed  bo  &a3 
The  great  worid  holds  but  that  one  V66d 

can  jast  avail 
To  pierce,  ttterein  bereggs  to  breed. 

And  that  one  weed  cosa  ttmtb,  ani  ManmM, 
And  Mis,  M  £ut,  the  whole  y«ar  ro«md 

Holds  only  aome  aix  short  Sprin^houn, 
Wherein  his  leaves  so  fine  oze  found. 

That  tbeir  minute  inhabitant, 
My  lady  moth,  has  strength  enovgh 

Hex  tiny  egga  to  sheathe  and  plant 
Wkfain  tb«r  wf^y.woToi  ataff 

Tat  aUllioos  at  this  awtii  mlsoto 
Spring  sprinkles  round  my  idle  walk. 

So  many  I  may  not  compute 
Tbeir  numbers  on  a  single  stalk : 

And  aU  ttcb  bMtoMB  hsrs  en  «aiA 

It  in  those  few  short  boon  friTitalnsil, 
And  genttations  (death  or  birth  1) 
Z>^aBda  Oft  «u  oceasiou  gatat'd 

Or  lost  in  tltat  eternal  scramble 
For  leave  to  live  that  ceases  not:— 

Jut  BO  much  time  as  in  my  ramble 
I  squander,  while  the  noon  is  hot, 

With  no  more  care  than  hdw  to  loee 

The  uDprofttable  coiucionsaesi 
Of  what  I  scarcely  care  to  use 

It  seems  so  short, — on  hour  or  lesi  I 

Haw  wary  in  the  mMst  <rf  all  ^ 

Her  woBdRNia  toda most  Satanht 
To  eakalate  miaduMS,  fereatal 

The  coming  houiv  and  strictly  see 

That  tbla  small  moth  aitd  that  small  weed 
Find  out  each  other  Just  in  time 

To  consummate  their  ends  t  Indeed, 
Among  the  stairy  spheres  sublime^ 

Or  'mid  the  planets  poised  alo|^ 
Or  in  the  sans  t>eyend  the  saa, 

I  marvel  if  she  be  not  oft 

Half  moved  iu  mind  to  leave  ondouQ 

These  tiny  tasks  that  daim  so  much 
FoRthonghted  cue,  sucb  arOuoas  wayi^ 

Sach  thrift  of  time,  and  render  aneh 
Small  recompense  of  human  prabSi 

Bather  than,  in  yon  starry  dome, 
Whilst  kindling  kingly  orbs  to  I>e, 

Break  off  to  meet  the  claims  of  some 
Poor  hundred  lepidoptene. . 
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For  vbo  cm  earth  iroaM  matk  or  miBS 
Each  jeir  a  milHeti  less  or  more 

JBinaB  motba  ?    Who  of  the  wboJo  rae*  is 
XhKt  rear  extiact,  vUI  iMwb  ihylHM? 

Tttrty,  OB  ttu3  aiwytdw  day, 

Ho>tr  Tsxt  muat  Notuia  fad,  how  loth. 

T»  leave  some  ouraliiig  atar,  and  play 
The  midwift  to  my  lady  moth ! 

A  fboliah  (honght!   Tet  I  am  not 
Th«  flrat  to  think  ft   Then^s  ft  stoiy 

Vhleh  ftito  tbh  good  mnM  hath  get 
1  hBov  not  bov.   A  pauuit  hMiy 

OttM^  aKtiMg  fcy      hogtd  tn, 

Aoow  the  laniEards  told  it  ma: 
Tb»^  1MB  hwl  It  tnm  Ua  ahn, 

Aad  from  the  viUaga  Pansn  ba. 

Sciat  Fetor,  who  of  all  Hw  aoints,  yon 
Know  laves  Lest  to  loose  and  bind, 

trpoQ  a  day  (this  tale  acqaaiiits  yoa> 
Had  strange  misgiTiaga  in  his  mind. 

mags  might,  itaeen'd,hehelterordei'd 

«arth,  whm  wrong  is  dwaya  sprontfng. 
(And,MM«thaTag*«f  dosbt  i>  boidsT'dy 
then  ii,  yva  know,  no  end  to  donbtii^} 

Bcfono  in  most,  if  iM>t  in  all 
D^avtnenta  of  the  AdmiiriataBtioii 

Of  mondane  matters  seam'd  to  call 
At  least  for  promyt  conaidera^n. 

So  spake  the  Saint.    The  Lord  replied, 
"  How  wondrons  wisely  every  novice 

Can  talk  of  tMags  he  never  tried! 
0|dnioBe  change  whes  ottc9  fn  oScft 

**  To-morrow  ihoa  ahalt  have  in  chaige^ 
— 2Tot  all  the  world  and  bimaa  natoa^ 

2b  seed  at  first  «f  teld  so  latft, 
Bnt  dmply  one  small  JMmg  creataic. 

**  To  one  mere  life  of  my  creation 

Hy  servant,  for  one  day  devote 
Thy  genins  for  administration. 

Be  Providenee  to  yonder  goat." 

The  Saint  next         the  mandate  pnuuig, 
8iti  down  apon  the  mountain-tops, 

And  kla^  ey«a  tha  cteatnre  giaafag. 
The  geat  the  movataia  graaaaa  crape : 

Anon,  a  greener  tuft  entices 

His  hongry  eye,  and  attaigfat  he  leaps 
Across  the  dizzy  predpkeii 

And  lights  upon  die  UOSr  ataqiA 

The  Saint,  ^rm'd,  with  ietf  emotion, 
Leaps  after,  lest  soma  harm  beCsl 

Bis  charge :  meanwhile,  without  a  niltiOB 
That  any  harm's  to  iear  at  all. 

The  goat  his  new  meal  idly  nmncfaea, 
5or  bleats  a  Thank-yon  for  the  dainty ; 

^len  tnms  to  browM  the  red  adh-bsnchae 
Hie  Providence  provides  in  plen^. 

But  every  goat  objects  to  sameness, 
And  peaceful  plenty  cloys  at  last : 

Without  adventure  ease  is  tameness : 
Away  the  nild  thing  scampers  fast: 


Be  scrambles  irp  the  pebbfy  passes: 
Be  leaps  the  wild  ravines:  in  vite 

To  woo  him  wave  the  choioest  i 
He  nibbles,  and  b  off  a^Kte: 

The  Saiat,  tho'  somewhat  sorely  viadedj 
Bans,  ctimbs,  or  crawls,  as  best  he  ma^. 

With  anxious  heart,  and  fearful-minded: 
The  goat  angnt^ul  darts  awi^: 

The  good  Sahit  Peter,  pnflhig,  Uowfng, 
An  ont  of  breath  bdUnd  hhn  fbUowa: 

At  noes  the      b  Sercdy  glowiog : 
The  creature  will  act  keep  the  hoOowa. 

At  length,  his  hands  ia  aagaiah  daspliii^ 
O'ereeme  with  tul  and  wmsternadca. 

The  Saiat  dnks  down,  and,  fiiicly  gtflng^ 
Besigss  the  goat-sdminiatiatlon. 

"  TaVe  back,  O  Lord,  tfab  wllfal  creature. 
And  f^wn  its  whhariea  est  me  ftee. 

I  aWieale  mv  aispalMB, 
And  owa  IbetMkli too  nndi  tttmtV 

Well,  ia  onr  wmld  of  men  of  letten, 
Who  all  talk  finer  than  they  think,  ' 

What,  if  my  peasant's  leamM  betters, 
Who  praise  the  Lord  with  pen  and  Ink, 

]>sneuice  his  weD-meaat  homaty&bls? 
•  Sweet  fort  bath  sometimee  roaghcst  stalk. 
XI^  health,  M  Mead,  aeraaa  the  t^  I 
Tl^  thoughts  wwe  finer  than  thy  talk. 

In  that  rade  garb  the  poor  man  gave  it, 
I  ten  the  tjde  the  poor  man  told, 

Bevering,  what  from  blame  may  save  it, 
The  reverent  thooght  the  mde  words  told. 


WOOD-AND-CrrRAW  MUSIC. 

AiK  (which  may  be  taken  to  mean  any  kind 
of  gas)  IS  the  priaetpal  Tefaide  of  sound,  aud  the 
means  hj  which  it  most  commonlj  readies  out 
ear.  Ptat  a  clock  which  strikes  under  an  air- 
pump,  resting  on  a  euHhion  of  cotton  or  wool,  to 
prevent  anv  vibration  from  beh^  commnmcated 
to  1^  sWd,  and  make  a  vncnam.  "Vnien  the 
bands  of  the  clock  pomt  to  the  honr,  you  will  see 
the  hammer  strike  the  bell,  but  jan  wiH  hear 
nothing.  To  make  a  still  more  decisive  experi- 
ment, let  the  hammer  and  tite  bell  be  enclosed 
in  a  first  receiver  fall  of  air ;  cover  them  with 
another  receiver  from  which  you  then  exhaust 
the  air.  Wben  the  bell  is  struck,  jou  will  still 
hear  nothing,  because  the  surroanidmg  belt  of 
vocnum  IS  unable  to  convey  the  sound  iri^  ia 
re^  made  in  the  first  receirer. 

The  thinner  the  air,  the  feebler  the  sound ;  a 
jostol-shot  on  the  top  of  Hont  Bianc  is  only  an 
insignificant  crack.  The  denser  the  air  (if  dry 
and  unladen  with  fog  or  snow,  which  are  nreign 
bodies  tliat  oppose  a  material  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  sound),  the  louder  and  the 
further-reaching  is  the  sound.  In  a  Polar  win- 
ter when  tlie  air  is  much  condensed,  during  a 
calm,  two  men  can  converse  by  word  of  month 
at  t^atances  incredible,  because  impossible,  in 
£agland. 
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ALL  THE  TEAK  ROUND. 


CCtnductedbT 


Sound,  therefore,  when  onoe  made,  is  conveyed 
by  the  ageoOT  of  the  air.  Bat  how  is  sound 
ori^oaU;  maoaP 

Eruything  vhieh  causes  air  to  vibrate  or 
enter  into  tremulous  motion,  is  an  oiwtaator  of 
BOnnd.  Many  instances  are  qoite  fanuliar ;  the 
Tibration  of  a  metal  spring,  as  of  a  taning-fork 
or  a  tooth  in  a  mnsicu  box,  or  of  a  gnat's  win^, 
comiDunicate  their  own  vibrationa  to  the  air 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  so  cause 
sound.  The  saoie  is  the  case  with  a  harp-string 
pulled  by  the  finger,  and  a  pianoforte-string 
struck  by  the  hammer.  Bells  and  glasses 
produce  ueir  sounds  soleW  ou  account  of  the 
vibration  excited  in  them  by  a  blow.  As  soon 
as  the  vilnatioa  is  stopped,  the  sound  ceases. 
All  doubt  about  the  fiwt  is  removed  by  man^  of 
these  vibrations,  as  in  a  harp-string,  being 
visible  to  the  eye;  and  many,  which  are  not 
viuble,  may  be  felt  with  the  ibiger.  The  deep 
bass  pedal  notes  of  the  otffjL  often  cause  the 
whole  person  of  the  hearer  to  t-remble. 

There  are  several  ways  of  rendwing  the 
tremulous  motion  of  sounding  bodies  sensible 
to  the  eye.  If  the  body,  still  giving  out  its 
sound,  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  water  or 
mercurv,  at  the  instant  of  contact  the  liquid  is 
violently  agitated.  If  a  little  ball  of  cork  or 
iroTT,  suspended  by  a  thread,  is  made  to  touch 
it,  the  ball  oscillates  to  and  fro,  as  if  struck  by 
a  succession  of  blows.  If  its  surface  be  covered 
with  a  pinch  of  fine  sand,  the  sand  immediately 
rebounds  and  dances,  a^ording^  visible  proof 
that  the  sonorous  bray  itself  is  not  at  rest. 
Chladni,  in  1785,  was- the  firat  to  study  sonorous 
vilmtions  through  the  movements  olf  sand  and 
fine  dust,  and  his  ingenious  idea  led  to  several 
cnrious  acoustic  disooveries. 

The  oigan,  just  mentioned,  leads  us  to  the 
case  of  sound  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  air 
impelled  by  air  and  not  b;^  any  solid  bod^. 
Thunder  is  the  crash  of  meetmg  surfaces  of  aur 
that  had  been  torn  asunder  by  the  passage  of 
h'ghtnine.  The  noise  from  the  explosion  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  is  caused  by  the  blow  given 
by  air,  that  had  been  soddraoly  parted  and  opened, 
Buddoilj  rushing  together  a^am.  The  bullet  of 
a  rifle  produces  on§  the  whistling ;  the  ur  dis- 
lodged and  dosiiig  agubi  by  igmtu^  the  diarge 
gives  the  reprat.  Wind  instruments — flutes, 
fifes,  flageoUts,  trombones,  trumpets,  and  the 
rest  of  them — emit  their  notes  in  consequence 
of  air  aijplied  outside  setting  the  air  within  tbein 
a-vibratiug. 

Bodies  which  strike  the  air  directly  also  excite 
in  it  sonorous  vibrations.  Thus  the  air  cracks 
under  the  impulse  of  a  whip  whose  lash  smites 
it  with  sudden  violence ;  it  whistles  when  swiftly 
divided  by  a  cane  or  a  musket^ball ;  it  roars 
when  parted  by  very  rapid  revolutions  of  a 
wheel  or  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  string,  as  in 
the  boT*B  toy  called  a  "  bnll-roarer."  Similarly, 
when  the  air  itself  strikes  any  solid  body  with 
sufficient  forc&  sound  is  Uie  consequence.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  kind  in  a  calm ;  we  scarcely 
hear  a  genue  breeze :  bat  in  a  g^e  at  sea  we 
hear  the  wind  whistiing  among  the  ship's  rigg^ 


only  too  pUunly.  On  land,  the  howling  of  the 
hurricane,  as  it  dashes  past  trees  and  bnildiugs, 
overpowers  and  sweeps  awavall  othw  sound, 
and  cannot  be  hetu-d  without  fear  and  trembling. 

All  noise,  then,  whether  musical  or  other 
sound,  results  from  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  air,  and  which,  travelling  on  till  they  reach 
the  tympanum  of  the  human  ear,  so  oecome 
sensible  to  us.  The  roar  of  the  carriages  in 
Fleet-street,  the  howHngs  of  an  excited  mob,  the 
uproar  of  the  storm,  the  murmur  of  the  brook, 
and  the  whispers  of  the  forest,  are  all  owing  to 
agitated  air.  We  might  indeed  say  that,  with- 
out life,  there  is  no  sound ;  because,  as  we  take 
it,  the  atmosphere,  the  sea,  the  earth,  this  whole 
worldly  frame,  are  alive,  are  living  thinm,  ani- 
mated by  innate  forces.  We  may  safe^  state 
that,  without  motion,  there  is  no  sound. 

In  like  manner,  the  sound  of  blows  is  conse- 
quent on  the  aerial  vibrations  to  which  they 
give  rise,  whether  it  be  the  anvil  ringing  under 
the  hammer,  the  drumstick  rolling  on  the 
tightened  sheepskin,  the  cudgel  on  tlie  donkey 
tlmt  will  not  go,  or  the  rod  that  smiteth  the 
back  of  the  fooL  They  are  all  instruments  of 
percussion,  quite  as  mnoh  as  cymbals,  triangles, 
or  castanets.  All  solid  bodies  whose  structure 
is  such  that  a  movement  of  Tibration  impressed 
on  some  of  their  particles  is  transmissible 
throughout  their  mass,  are  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  transmitting  sound.  A  singular 
illustrative  experiment,  which  a  philosopher  will 
not  disdain  to  repeat  before  chiloren,  is  to  apply 
the  ear  to  one  end  of  a  long  beam  and  listen  to 
the  taps  given  with  the  hew  of  a  pin,  by  way  of 
drumstick,  at  its  other  end.  These  nm  be  b^w! 
distinctly,  whilst  the  same  slight  blows,  if 
applied  to  one  tide  of  the  beam,  are  scarcely 
audible  across  it.  The  difference  arises  from 
the  sound's  following,  in  the  first  instance,  t)ie 
loDji^tudinal  direction  of  the  woody  fibres,  in 
which  the  continuity  of  particles  is  more  per- 
fect than  in  the  transverse  direction;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  those  piirticles  should  have 
sufficient  spring  and  elasticity  to  allow  the  sound 
to  travel  so  far  with  so  sh'ght  a  loss  of  strength. 

Advantage  has  been  taun  of  the  sonority  of 
wood,  to  compMe,  oat  of  bits  of  stick,  a  very 
pleasing  musioal  instnunciit^  to  whif^  we  wish  to 
call  attention.  We  have  (fisoovoed  ncnse  as 
the  offspring  of  thumps,  but  we  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  music.  To  make  mosip,  sound  must 
have  a  certain  pUeh,  must  form  a  wfe  whose 
corresponding  sound  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
musical  scale  audible  to  the  human  ear.  Fitch 
implies  a  sound  which  we  can  imitate  and 
produce  the  like  with  our  own  voice,  wlien 
within  its  compass,  or  at  least  the  octave  to  it, 
if  too  high  or  too  low. 

We  say  audible  to  the  human  ear ;  for  no 
doubt  there  are  sounds,  inaudible  to  us,  which 
are  audible  to  other  livmg  creatures.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  audible  scale  with  men,  varies  some- 
what in  individuals.  'Ibia  writer  can  hear 
high  notes  of  insects  which  cannot  be  heard  by 
some  of  his  friends;  whilst  he  cannot  hear, 
although  he  can  fe^  the  lowest  notes  of 
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cathedral  orgtms.  The  Gondactor  of  this  ioumal 
has  a  rerj  quick  ear  for  conrersation ;  tmt  he 
finds  that  the  chirp  of  grasshoppers,  when  it  is 
lond  in  other  ears,  is  uii&eard  b;  him. 

"  High  notes"  and  "  low  notes"  are  of  course 
merely  fignratiTO  expressions  of  their  difference. 
The  real  and  pbpioal  difference  between  a  deep 
or  tew  Boond  and  a  sharp,  shrill,  or  high  sonn^ 
is  that  the  body  which  g^res  ont  a  low  note 
mtHui  fewer  vibratuHis  in  a  given  time  than  the 
body  which  emits  a  hi^h  note.  The  more  rapid 
the  Tihrationa,  the  shnller  the  sound ;  and  nee 
TeiB&.  A  short,  thin,  and  tight  hant-atring, 
which  vibrates  rapidly,  produces  a  hu;ner  note 
than  a  longer,  thicker,  and  slacker  string,  which 
vibrates  with  less  rapidity.  Por  tlw  same 
reason,  a  short  slim  bar  of  steel  gives  a  sharper 
sound,  when  struck  than  a  long  and  thick 
one. 

Every  solid  object,  then,  when  struck,  makes 
a  noiae.  If  that  noise  have  a  decided  and  per- 
ceptible pitch,  that  is,  if  it  can  be  clearly  heard 
to  take  a  higher  or  lover  place  in  the  musical 
scale,  it  forms  a  note.  A  oollef^oa  of  such 
objects  of  different,  snooessiTe^  and  graduated 
pitch,  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  musical  in- 
strument. The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of,  and  the  performance  upon,  the 
instnunent,  when  made.  Alm(»t  evety  house- 
hold utensQ  and  article  of  furniture  sends  forth 
its  note.  From  the  door  which  creaks  to  the 
tongs  which  jingle,  hom  the  One-toned  ftying- 
pan  to  the  craved  beer-jug,  from  the  voc^ 
Kettle  to  the  house  caldron — all  is  musical. 
The  master's  very  foot  has  music  in  it,  not  only 
when  he  comes  up  the  stair,  but  when  it  makes 
the  scraper  sonna  middle  C.  The  door-bell  is 
upper  6,  a  little  shaip ;  the  poker  is  A,  decidedly 
flat  if  dropped  on  the  hearthstone.  The  dish- 
covers  make  not  discordant  ohinies,  and  the 
glasses  ring  a  distracted  peal  as  Mary  makes  a 
nise  step  previous  to  smashing  them.  He 
Harmonious  Blacksmith  is  HandePa  interpreta* 
tion  of  what  may  be  hit  out  from  iron.  Instead 
of  drawing  music  from  the  spheres,  others  have 
extracted  it  from  toilette  artides— videlicet,  from 
a  comb  and  a  curl-paper,  under  the  pressure  of 

I   iavenile  lips  and  the  iuapuration  of  juvenile 

I :  breath. 

I  In  short,  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way ; 
I '  you  may  win  pleasant  sounds  from  almost  every- 
j  I   thing.   Some  means  of  music  are  so  obvious 

I I  ^t  they  must  have  been  discovered  half  a  dozen 
j ,    times  over  by  half  a  dozen  people  at  a  time. 

Among  the  very  readiest  to  hand  are  murioal 
'i  glasses  tuned  to  scale  with  water,  and  the  sus- 
pended strips  of  gjass  which  form  the  harmonica. 
I'  More  oriental,  ami  piobablv  older  than  the 
{I  harmonica,  are  slips  of  bamboo  applied  to  the 
l'    same  purpose,   llicn  we  have  had  inventors — 

I  saxophonists— who,takingahint  from  Memnon's 
statue,  have  made  rock  vocal,  and  beaten  sweet 

I I  sounds  from  bits  of  stone. 

The  Greek  name  Xylocarphon,  "Wood- 
■    Straw  Thing,"  has  been  given  to  a  musical  in- 
strument for  which  the  French  have  no  more 
I    poetical  name  than  "  Bois-et-paille."   It  is  as  if 


we  were  to  style  a  piano  "  Wood-and-wire,"  or  a 
violin  "Catgnt-and-rosin."  Some  of  our  fair 
friends,  when  they  have  heard  it,  will  devise 
some  pretty  denomination  for  the  tuneful  bundle, 
which  is  of  Indian  orinn,  improved  by  a  Kussiau 
Pole,  one  Guzikoff.  Its  present  accomplished 
professor  and  votary  is  H.  Charles  de  Try, 
ehuwUnasterto  the  Archbishop  of  Cambnu,  who 
(not  the  ardibishop)  has  been  delighting  audi- 
ences with  its  singular  effects  over  a  connder- 
able  area  of  the  north  of  France.  M.  de  Try  is 
no  musical  charlatan ;  far,  besides  fnlfilling  his 
official  duties  in  Cambtai  cathedral,  he  is  a 
masterly  performer  on  the  violoncello  himself, 
and,  more  than  that,  has  made  a  mistressly 
violoncellist  of  bis  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Elisa 
de  Try.  It  is  not  often  that  a  young  lady, 
scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  remiuds  us  of 
the  tone  and  expression  of  Lindle^r. 

"Wood-and-straw"  is  a  collection  of  sticks 
or  cylinders  of  firwood  or  deal,  each  stick  sound- 
ing its  own  note  when  struck.  It  is  a  question 
woether  hard  woods,  such  as  box  ana  ebony, 
would  not  answer  better,  as  for  as  sound  is  con- 
cerned. Tbey  would  certainlv  be  handsomer, 
and  also  mrae  e]q)en8ire.  But  the  smartest 
fiddle  is  not  the  best  A£ur.toned  "  Wood-and- 
straw"  of  deal  would  cost  from  four  to  five 
pounds. 

These  sticks  are  not  arran^d  in  one  single 
row,  thus,  i  1 1  If,  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a 
harmonica;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  strung 
together  by  violin-strings  running  through  their 

ends,  in  several  rows,  thus,  the  num- 

ber neither  of  the  sticks  nor  of  the  rows  bein^ 
indicated  by  our  diagram,  but  simply  their 
arrangement,  l^y  thus  form  a  sort  of  wooden 
tissue,  wbidh,  when  spread  out,  is  about  as  big 
as  a  small-sized,  iU-shaped,  woman's  shawL  Tlie 
instrument,  douUed  up,  is  oairied  about  in  a 
box,  like  that  in  which  your  London  tailor  sends 
you  a  suit  of  dothes  per  rait,  and  which  also 
contains  six  bundles  of  straw  about  as  thick  as 
your  wrist,  neatly  tied  together  and  decor^ed 
with  tassels  at  either  end.  The  softest  sides  of 
the  wooden  cylinders  are  made  to  repose  on  the 
straw,  because  the  hardest  side  is  the  most  so- 
norous. For  perfonnance,  the  instrument  is 
laid  out  on  a  table,  with  the  ends  of  the  sticks, 
where  tbey  are  strung  together,  resting  upon 
the  bundles  of  straw.  Tbey  are  thus  suspenaed, 
isolated,  free  to  vibrate  and  utter  their  voices. 
All  that  is  required  is  the  artist  with  skill  to 
oaU  them  forth. 

"W^ood-and-straw  contain  three  complete  oc- 
taves (with  sticks  for  evety  semi-tone),  ranging 
from  middle  B  flat  to  B  flat  in  alto.  No  stick 
has  any  distinctive  marie  to  tell  you  irtiat  note 
it  sounds.  The  piano  has  short  olaok  keys  in- 
terspersed amongst  its  long  white  ones  in  dusters 
of  twos  and  threes ;  the  harp  baa  red  strings  to 
indicate  the  Cs,  and  black  strings  to  mark  the 
Fs ;  Wood-and-straw  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Tlie  performer's  eye  must  have  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  position  and  appearance  of 
every  bit  of  stick  or  note.   The  scale  being 
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tluis  complete,  iBcladiiig  all  the  tones  and  laui- 
tones,  the  player  can  run  up  and  down  either 
the  diatonic  or  the  ehromatic  scale.   As  &r  as 
its  compass  reaches,  Wood-and-strav  can  gin 
ai^  saceessioB  of  notes  that  can  be  played  on  a 
piano  keyboard  of  the  same  ext^. 

The  instrument  is  put  into  tane  liy  catting 
off  Uttle  shavings  with  a  knife.   The  end  of  a 
stick  is  cut,  to  sharpen  a  note ;  tlie  body  of  a 
stick  is  shaved,  to  lover  its  note.   Bat  perfect 
tone,  in  all  weathers,  is  difficult  to  attain ;  be- 
cause  the  substance  of  the  wood  itself  is  affected 
by  hygrometrical  and  other  ohaogea  <d  the  air. 

To  eroke  his  melody,  the  player  strikes  his 
wooden  notes  with  two  little  ewmT  sticks  or 
plectra,  one  in  each  hand;  and  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  notes  more  conveniently  ondei 
hand  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  instrumeat, 
for  learners,  has  been  allowed  to  enter  into  its 
arrangement.   This  arrangement  is  com[detcly 
arbitrarT.  The  notes  of  the  gamut  do  not  follow 
each  other  regularly  in  the  asoeuding  and  de- 
scending scales,  as  they  do  in  the  piano ;  it  ia 
rather  as  if  they  were  distributed  on  a  chess- 
board, in  rows,  so  as  to  allow  each  hand  to  get 
at  them,  more  readily;  or  the  notes  may  tie 
roughly  taken  to  be  ranged  like  the  houses  iu  a 
French  street,  all  the  even  numbers  on  one  side, 
and  the  odd  numbers  on  the  opposite.   The  real 
order  of  the  gamut  is  aaoriaced  to  fiualitj  of 
execatioa. 

For  h^pnners,  this  a]i^>arent  confusion  renders 
the  instrainent  a  labynnth ;  to  find  the  way 
about  it  ia  exh«mely  difficult,  unless  the  not(» 
be  marked  1^  some  distinctive  9%ii.   This  might 
be  easily  doa^  without  in  the  least  impairu^ 
their  tone,  which  would,  of  coarse,  be  sti&od^ 
perhaps  utterly  mined,  by  attempts  at  onui- 
mentation— «uch  as  puutrng,  gilding,  or  var- 
nishing.  Boa-et-paille,  thoi^  it  may  shake 
off  unnecessary  mystery,  cannot  depart  from  its 
native  aimplicity.   But  the  arrangement  so  com- 
pletely iseverses  that  of  the  piano,  that,  as  a 
role,  the  low  nc^  are  found  to  the  riglU,  and 
also  nevest  the  perfomw.  Thia  peouiar  dis- 
penioa  of  the  notes  renders  tiie  chromatic 
acale  difficult  to  play.  The  easiest  key  on  the 
insfaromffiit  ia  P. 

With  fur  musical  ability,  it  ia  supposed  that 
three  yeata*  practice  will  make  a  good  performer 
on  Wood-and-straw.   There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  lady  (rom  playing  on  this  instnuneirt.  M. 
de  Try  stands,  with  a  table  before  him,  over 
which  he  occasionally  and  slightly  leans,  and 
ping  with  his  ebony  plectra  produces  such  a 
shower  of  notes  as  approach  very  nearly  to 
musical  fireworks.   Under  his  hand,  bits  of 
dry  wood  give  forth  audible  sparks.  The 
agility  of  wrist  displaced  is  something  mar- 
velloufl.    The  (bumming  of  intricate  beats 
on  the  soldier's  drum  is  nothing  to  it;  be- 
cause the  drummer  taps  always  on  the  same 
little  spot,  whereas  the  Kylocarphist  has  to  sweep 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  whole  extent 
of  his  timber-yard. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument  is  sweet  and 
elear,  vith  a  deoidedlf  staocato  cbuactei  in  all 

its  sounds  which  ^ves  great  brilliancy  to  flnid 
passages ;  but  U  is  scarcely  fitted  to  fiU  a  very 
large  room.   In  11.  de  Try'a  hands,  it  is  oapablv 
of  considerable  Wfs&mon,  pennitting  bin  to> 
di^lay  his  exquisite  taste  and  his  giaoeful  read- 
ing of^ whatever  he  performs.   Supported  by  an 
acGompaniiaent,  it  makes  its  way,  and  eomes 
forward  as  the  party  entitled  to  address  tlW 
audience.   With  one  note  only  Ua  each  hand, 
its  harnonies  are  neoeasarily  wilted  to  such 
aunple  combinatiooa  as  tluids  and  sixths ;  but 
as  first  fiddle,  aa  bravura  sin^,  aa  Tenderer 
fantasias,  caprisoios,  and  sparkling  variatioBS, 
Wood-aii&«trew  is  parlecUy  oooipetent  to  nwe 
smiles  of  jAeum  and  aatoniahmwrt,  perbapa 
even  to  beooow  the  fiidiiui. 

COMIUG  INTO  A  FORTUNE. 

Ut  i»ak  BBOina  Jonr,— Ws  Irtter  is  ta 
apprise  yon  ot  our  unole  Boijamin  Borfield's 
d^j),  an  event  iriiich  you  wdl  perfai^  think 
does  net  much  concern  m,  since  he  showed  him- 
self neitiker  loBd  nor  kinsmanUke  to  his  sistor's 
diildrenata  time  when  a  very  triflii^  sacrifice  of 
his  abundant  wealth  would  We  enabled  you  to 
remain  in  England,  aiul  have  helped  me  to  a  very 
different  lot.   But,  dear  John,  he  has  left  me  aU 
hia  money;  I  have  come  into  a  fortune — half  a 
lifetime  too  late,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  have  come 
into  a  great  fortune !  If  he  had  given  me  twenty 
years  ago  but  one  hundredth  part  of  what  he  has 
bequeathed  me  now,  I  could  have  blessed  him. 
Biohard  Heywood  and  I  need  never  ha?e  parted, 
and  none  of  the  manifold  sorrows  and  regrets 
that  followed  on  our  separation  would  have  come 
to  pass.  I  have  often  thought  since  that  if  we 
had  had  more  fiuth  and  couxage  wc  might  have 
done  well;  we  were  both  yoong,  and  I,  at  leasts 
was  hope&tL  I  have  never  mentioned  him  in  my 
letters  to  yoo,  because  he  did  not  prosper  in  the 
world ;  and  Ind  news  oomes  alwaya  soonenouglu 
Yon  used  to  s^  he  had  not  suffioieat  poseveranoe 
and  t^iaai^  of  purpose  to  anooeed ;  and  it  was 
tmtnlimT'B  and  grievous  to  aee  how  sanguinely  he 
would  start  ea^  new  s(^«me,  then  in  a  httie 
while  faU  weary  of  it,  and  give  it  up,  if  it  did  not 
first  give  up  him.  But  bo  is  dead  now,  poor 
Bidiwd,  ud  done        his  tmnblee;  so  it  is  of 
no  use  talkii^  of  what  nu^^t  have  been;  let 
me  iv^m  still  endeuTour  to  make  the  best  of 
v^t  is. 

'Die  intdHgoioe  of  Mr.  Burfield's  death  was 
sent  to  me  by  bis  man  of  biuiueas,  Mr.  Wordey^ 
the  day  after  it  took  i^aee.  His  letter  found  me 
at  tea  with  lifas.  Jacques— calm,  passive,  expect, 
ing  nothing  beyond  the  rare  pleasure  of  a  new 
good  book  ever  to  happen  to  me  any  more  in  this 
world !   Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  shock  of  it. 
Oh,  John,  but  my  great  fortune  will  deprive  me 
of  many  keen  enjoyments !   There  will  be  no 
more  triumph  in  achieving  possession  of  a  loug- 
ooveted  volume  when  now  I  have  only  to  a^ 
and  to  have  every  luxury  nnder  the  sun  that 
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money  -will  hny.  Fox  aome  moaths  past  I  Imve 
becu  IwlanciTig  in  my  owu  mind  betveea  !Elia*s 
Essays  and  tlie  Sospiria  de  Fltifimdis,  and  nov 
that  I  may  have  both  for  a  Trord,  I  have  ceased 
to  care  about  either,  I  aai^Kise  I  shall  never 
know  agaia  the  simple  delight  I  felt  last  year  in 
paxduung  several  volumes  of  St  Beave'a  critical 
rasars,  or  the  pride  I  ezperiaioed  in  seeing  two 
gay  Tolnmes  of  Kingsl^s  If isoellAiues  di^layed 
on  my  taUe.  If  you  can  get  tiiese  books,  read 
Winter  Garden,"  John;  itvrillmake  you 
drema  yourself  at  hoioe  again  for  half  an  hour. 
I  have  been  poor  and  hard-working,  bat  I  have 
bad  my  shu-e  of  happiness  too ;  I  shidl  still  hold 
fast  my  theory  of  compensations,  and  believe  that 
if  we  <Ud  not  inherit  from  our  dear  father  much 
worldly  wealth,  we  inherited  what  was  better,  in 
good  health,  good  spirits,  and  a  taste  for  good 
reading.  If  ike  last  forsake  me  permanently,  as 
it  has  done  since  I  heard  of  Mr.  Burfield's  death 
and  its  consequences  to  myself,  then  must  the 
day  of  coming  into  a  fortune  be  marked  with 
charcoal  and  not  chalk ! 

Ton  love  a  long  gossip,  I  know,  for  yon  have 
often  said  so;  therefore  I  shall  let  my  pen  run, 
and  tell  yon  all  as  it  happened  to  me  when,  by 
Mr.  Worsley's  advice,  I  set  off  to  town  by  the 
first  train  in  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  his 
letter.  He  gave  me  the  addre^  of  a  certain 
hotel,  and  thither  I  caused  myself  to  be  driven  as 
soon  as  we  got  in.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon,  very  dull  and  cold,  and  with  a 
light  rain  falling.  The  people  at  the  hotel  ap- 
praised my  value  by  my  luggage  and  my  dress 
and  when  I  inquired  for  a  hed  and  sitting-room, 
ushered  me  into  the  closest  and  least  commodious 
the  establishment  had  to  be  ashamed  of.  Sordid 
little  rooms,  dark,  doleful,  looking  from  a  great 
hd^t  upon  a  narrow  back  street  where  grass 
mi^t  and  probably  did  grow  between  the  stoma. 
It  was  not  very  distant  from  Rnssell-sqaare,  nor 
from  the  residence  and  office  of  Mr.  Wcvsley.aad 
so  fiur  it  was  convenient;  but  my  ticlies  had,  at 
the  outset,  introduced  me  to  a  meaner  and  more 
comfortless  habitation  than  miything  my  poverty 
had  ever  made  me  acquainted  with.  However,  I 
was  glad  of  its  silence,  glad  of  its  retirement,  uid 
hamng  inquired  if  there  were  a  messenger  on  the 
premises  by  whom  I  could  send  a  note  which.  1 
wished  ddivered  immediately,  I  wrote  three 
lines  to  the  lawyer's  addr»s,  noticing  my 
arrival,  and  thezi,  country  fashion,  ordered  up 
tea. 

While  I  was  still  loitering  over  my  favourite 
refreshment,  a  waiter  came  to  the  door,  announc- 
ing that  Mj.  Worsley  was  oome,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  ushered  into  the  room.  Tou 
would  have  laughed  to  see  us,  John,  for  I  am 
sure  the  introduction  was  a  mutual  surprise.  1 
had  expected  to  see  a  sharp,  brisk,  wiry,  stiff- 
haired  gentleman,  middle-aged  or  elderly,  and  the 
lawyer  was  young,  handsome,  cheerful,  gay,  and 
airy.  Fo&sihly  he  anticipated  a  rosy-cheeked 
natitt  beauty,  simple,  ignorant,  and  docile,  and, 
if  to^  his  start  of  dismay  was  iostified  wlien  he 


beheld  a  plain  woman,  no  longer  young,  in  last 
century  raiment,  and  with  an  intractable  expres- 
sion of  will  and  decision  on  her  countenance^ 
arising  out  of  long  years  of  trial  and  self-depen- 
dence. Oh,  John,  I  am  not  a  bit  like  what  I 
used  to  be :  when  women  have  to  stand  by  them- 
selves^ it  makes  them  hard,  and  rubs  off  all  the 
little  weaknesses  and  prettinesses  that  are  tlieir 
chiefest  ebamL  Ton  would  not  know  me  for  the 
Mag^e  you  left  at  eighteen.  I  have  two  lines- 
between  my  eyes  now,  and  giey  hairs.  Grey 
hain^  indeed;  why,  all  my  hair  iagr^!  Batmy 
heart  is  warm  for  yon,  Johni^,  and  in  the  right 
plaoe  still,  I  hope;  and  if  my  face  is  faded,  it  is 
only  like  the  rest  of  those  who  were  young  with 
me.  One  would  not  wish  to  see  others  grow  old 
and  leave  ua  behind.  But  Mr.  Worsley,  I  am 
sure,  was  disagreeably  astonislied,  thoi^  he 
soon  recovered  his  professional  decorum,  and 
while  I  was  mentally  qaoolating,  "How,  in  the 
w(»14aiiil  to  talk  to  this  dandified  gentleman  F" 
he  was  smoothing  the  way  by  his  grave  utterance 
of  the  regulation  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  and 
instilling  into  my  mind  the  fact  that  he  might  be 
a  sober,  clever  man  of  business,  notwithstanding 
his  Adonis  locks,  and  perfitmed  scrupulosity  ^ 
attire;  for  he  was  as  smart  as  if  he  were  going 
out  courting. 

At  the  first  pause  I  set  aside  my  teacup,  and 
asked  if  he  httd  been  my  uncle's  adviser 
loi^.  His  answer  was,  that  Mr.  Burfield  had 
placed  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  other's  firm 
as  socm  as  be  had  any  af^irs  to  manage — and 
ibat  must  have  been  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The 
answer  was  as  cart  aa  the  question  had  been,  but 
it  satisfied  me  entirely.  I  said  that  was  all  I 
wanted  to  know,  having  had  Mr.  Borfteld's  con- 
ddmoe  so  long,  explanations  of  &mily  divisions 
would  not  Im  required  from  me.  Ithenintim^d 
tiiat  I  shoold  remiun  in  town  until  everything 
was  settled.  I  do  not  perceive  that  there  was 
ai^thing  dther  premature  or  pecoliar  this  an- 
nounoement;  but  Mr.  Worsley  replied,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  haunting  the  comers  of  his 
handsome  month,  that  the  funeral  was  not  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  antU  the  day  after  the 
morrow. 

"  I  have  never  seen  my  uncle.  We  were  utter 
strangers  to  each  other,"  I  said,  hastily ;  for  I 
fancied  a  rebuke  was  implied.  If  it  were  so,  he 
did  me  iiijustioe.  I  am  in  no  haste  to  stand  in 
the  dead  man's  shoes.  I  fear  they  will  prove  a 
sore  aud  irksome  misfit  to  my  feet ;  but  there 
was  nothing  conventional  in  my  notions,  aud  I 
sat  there  without  feigning  the  least  regret  j  no 
more  mourning  in  my  heart  than  there  was  about 
my  person.  Mr.  Worsley  is  a  man  of  discern- 
ment ;  perhaps  he  might  have  preferred  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  little  decent  hypocrisy,  but  as 
that  was  not  my  cue,  he  had  no  call  to  quarrel 
with  me  for  omitting  a  merely  formal  and 
empty  observance.  Mr.  Burfidd's  behavioar 
had  not  been  kinsmanlike,  so  there  need  be  no 
pretence  of  affection;  and  as  I  was  aboat  to 
reap  &om  his  death  advantages  wfaicb  I  oould 
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never  have  gained  during  his  life,  my  impasaive- 
ncss  was  more  than  excusable ;  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, many  persons  vould .  hare  found  it 
hard  to  repress  sentiments  of  glee  and  rejoicing. 
Now,  though  I  was  not  glad,  I  should  have 
earned  my  own  contempt  had  I  feigned  sorrow ; 
so,  after  a  pause  of  somewhat  awkward  silence, 
I  repeated,  "  I  have  never  seen  my  uncle,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  him — there  can  be  no  objection, 
I  presume." 

"  None  whatever.  You  can  even  take  up  your 
abode  at  once  in  the  house,  if  you  wish  it^"  re- 
plied the  lawyer.  I  have  no  doubt  he  began  to 
think  me  a  most  unwomanly  woman.  If  I  had 
been  cmly  tolraabiy  young  and  good-looking  he 
might  have  advanced  some  words  of  dissuasion, 
but  entire  freedom  of  action  mi|4it  safely  be 
accoided  to  so  pluDpfeatoredand  {^kin-mannered 
ftpenon. 

It  was  a  motive  of  curiosity  rather  than  any 
softer  sentiment  that  actuated  me  m  my  desire 
to  see  my  uncle.  I  wanted  to  get  a  personal 
ideaof  him;  to  judge,  if  Icould  from  the  daymask, 
of  the  living  uid  acting  man,  the  fruits  of  whose 
busy  laboxus  I  am  to  enjoy.  I  was  not  fatigued 
by  my  journey,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Worsley  ac- 
ceded to  my  proposition,  I  assumed  my  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  walked  across  with  him  to  Hus- 
sell-squ-ire.  It  was  not  dark,  but  it  was  darken- 
ing, and  wheu  we  entered  the  hall  of  the  house 
where  OUT  poor  mother's  brother  had  lived  and 
died,  it  seemed  to  me  filled  with  a  dismalness 
that  might  be  felt.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
thick-set,  white-headed,  one-eyed  little  man,  in 
plain  clothes,  who  respectfully  acknowledged  Mr. 
Worsley,  and  then  glanced  with  furtive  curiosity 
at  myself. 

"This  lady  is  your  late  master's  niece,  Ro- 
berts," said  the  kwyer.  Uoberts  performed  a 
stiff  obeisance,  and  waggled  bow-legged  to  throw 
open  the  dining-room  door.  Mr.  Worsley  had 
partaken  of  many  sumptuous  feasts  at  that  ma- 
h<^aDy,  now  reacting  the  diandetier  in  a  blank 
hdceof  pcdish.  He  is  not  given  to  seotiment — 
fbwof  his  age  and  profession  are— but  the  sileuce 
uul  dimness  of  the  familiar  room  seemed  to  strike 
him  with  a  pennant  r^iret.  Mr.  Buifield  had 
been  his  friend  &om  a  boy,  and  ^ough  he  might 
not  entertain  a  very  proifound  respect  for  his 
dienf  8  private  obaracter,  be  had  for  him  the 
liking  that  grows  out  of  long  and  intimate  habit. 
There  were  several  choice  modem  pictures  on 
the  walls ;  for,  in  his  way,  Mr.  Burfield  must 
have  been  a  man  of  taste,  and  while  Roberts,  in 
obedience  to  the  lawyer's  explanations,  went  to 
summon  Mrs.  Froby,  the  housekeeper,  I  walked 
slowly  round  the  room  and  examined  them,  as  well 
as  the  twilight  would  permit.  In  a  few  minutes 
an  elderly  respectable  woman  appeared  at  the 
door,  carrying  a  greeu-shaded  lamp,  and  inti- 
mated that  she  was  ready  to  conduct  me  up-stairs. 
Mj:.  Worsley  glanced  at  my  face  as  I  turned 
to  go,  but  he  saw  no  more  emotion  expressed 
in  it,  than  he  had  done  when  I  stood  before  a 
landscape  of  Quusborough's,  or  a  sea^iece  of 


Stansfield's,  He  remained  below,  thinking, 
probably,  what  a  queer  woman  his  old  client's 
country  heiress  was,  while  I  followed  the  house- 
keeper up  the  echoing  stairs. 

Without  a  word,  itn.  Proby  unlocked  the  door 
of  a  large  bare  room,  uncarpeted  uid  uncurtained ; 
there  was  nothing  beyond  the  necessary  articles 
of  furniture,  a  few  Indian  straw  mat?,  and  a 
great  bath.  Quite  at  the  further  end  was  a 
narrow  iron  bedstead,  scarcely  nused  a  foot 
above  the  fioor,  covered  by  a  single  mattress,  ou 
which  rested  the  coffined  remains  of  a  man  who 
was  reported  to  have  left  upwards  of  half  a  million 
of  money.  I  advanced  and  stood  beside  it ;  and 
the  bouselceeper,  holding  the  lamp  hi^  in  one 
hand,  80  as  to  throw  down  the  most  ugh^  with  the 
other  uncovered  the  face. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  f ao^  large-featured  and 
shapely ;  what  it  nugfat  have  worn  in  life  of  com- 
pression and  sternness  had  now  disappeared  from 
it.  You  would  have  said  a  man  once  of  keen 
inteUect,  generous  dispositions,  warm  feelings, 
Uy  before  you.  I  had  not  antirapated  a  counte- 
nance with  any  trace  of  nobleness  whatever. 
Well,  perhaps  nature  had  meant  him  to  be  of  one 
character,  and  his  experience  of  the  world  bad 
made  him  of  another :  in  almost  every  life  there 
is  something  maimed,  something  crushed,  un- 
developed, or  concealed. 

"  He  is  not  much  changed,"  said  Mrs.  Proby, 
now  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "When  he  was 
alive  he  was  as  fine-looking  a  gentleman  as  yon 
could  wish  to  see.  He  stood  six  foot  two  in  his 
stockings."  I  asked  if  there  was  any  portrait  of 
him  in  the  house.  She  replied,  "  No ;  the  master 
was  not  one  who  thought  much  of  lumself,  as  I 
might  tell  from  his  room,  which  was  as  bare  as  a 
barrack."  She  afterwards  added,  that  he  died  of 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  W  would  have  been 
seventy-one  had  he  lived  ur  <l  his  next  birthday. 
He  was,  probably,  a  cold,  n  rved  man  to  his 
inferiors,  for  Mrs.  Proby  said  no  single  word  in 
honour  of  her  master's  memory,  neither  did  she 
insinuate  anything  to  his  pr^ndice.  We  d^ 
Bcended  the  stairs  aa  silently  as  we  had  gone  up, 
azd  found  JiSt.  Worsley  talking  to  Roberts  at  the 
open  street  door.  He  met  me  and  asked  if  I 
intended  to  take  ftp  my  abode  in  the  house,  for, 
if  so,  the  servants  had  better  prepare  for  me.  I 
said  not  until  after  funeral ;  and  then  we  left 
the  square  together. 

Mr.  Worsley  accompanied  me  to  my  hotel,  and 
then  took  leave,  promising  to  see  me  again 
on  the  morrow.  When  he  was  gone,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  waiter,  with  great  accession  of  deference 
in  his  manner,  led  the  way  to  a  comfortable  room, 
explaining  that  on  my  arrival  it  had  not  been 
ready  for  occupation,  and  apologising  for  having 
put  me  to  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  my 
first  lodging-  I  received  what  he  said  with  an 
air  of  impUcit  good  faith,  and  afterwards  paid 
for  it  in  the  bill  The  curtams  wei'e  drawn,  a 
fire  and  wax-candles  lightci,  and  a  second  edition 
of  tea  on  the  table.  On  the  whole,  pediaps,  I 
was  not  wrong  in  deciding  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
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possess  what  oommands  the  outward  respect  and 
tangible  comforts  of  this  world. 
It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  be  alone,  and  to  have 
I    leisure  to  think.  Life  was  about  to  become  to 
I   me  a  very  different  matter  irora  what  it  had  been. 
I    The  fulfilment  of  many  a  wild  day-dream  was  in 
i  my  hand ;  the  golden  stones  to  make  my  castles 
[|  iu  tiie  air  raises  were  helped  about  my  feet 
I ;  How  I  would  build,  build,  build !  How  charit- 
I  able  I  would  be !   How  many  desolate  heuts  I 
I  vould  eanse  to  sing  for  joy!  How  many  poverty- 
■tiiekcm  homes  wtmld  I  bri^ten  and  fill  with 
I  plenty !  Notliiiig  of  personal  loxunr  or  indol- 
!  genoe  entered  into  my  previsions ;  I  would  be 
I  rich  to  do  good,  and  rich  for  tliat  only, 
ij     From  which  glorified  dreams  the  eye  of  my 
I  miud  dropped  down  upon  the  narrow  iron  bed  in 
;  the  bare  baintok-room,  where  the  gatherer  of  the 
golden  stones  was  restiDg  imm  hia  weair  labours. 
.  I  am  not  usually  a  nervooa  or  superstitious 
'  I  woman,  but  at  that  view  my  heart  beat  louder, 
'  and  I  glanced  hastily  into  the  dim  comers  of  the 
room.  I  was  glad  to  rise  up  and  pace  the  floor, 
'  and  count  the  gas-lamps  gleaming  through  the 
'.'  night  for  company.    Then,  I  tried  to  pu;ture 
what  Mrs.  Jacques  was  about  at  that  hour ;  next, 
I    I  brought  out  a  volume  of  St.  Beuve  and  forced 
,    myself  to  read,  but  the  admirable  essayist  was 
j    dumb  for  me.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  rigid 
' ;  outline  of  the  massive  coffined  figure,  the  straight 
'    stiff  hands,  the  feet  upliftii^  the  drapery,  and 
I    the  marble  hardness  of  the  visage;  and  these 
struck  on  my  memory  more  sharply,  more  vividly, 
'  than  they  had  struck  on  my  senses  when  I  stood 
, ;  in  his  actual  presence,— just  as  a  mortal  peril 
rccDis  to  us  with  thu^  heart-throbs  when  we 
have  passed  it  and  escaped.  I  recalled  «i  old 
I !  saw,  which  says  that  if  we  do  not  toKd  the  dead 
It  when  ve  see  them  thfly  will  haunt  us  until  th^ 
;  I  are  Ulen  into  dnst^  qod  then  I  nmembeml  thtA 
■  I  had  held  baoL  ^mi  my  uncle  vilJi  the  same 
I  reswve  as  I  shouulliave  met  him  living.  Itwaa 
I  a  foolish  dread  that  assuled  my  excited  uaagina- 
I  tion,  bat  after  struggling  with  it  and  endeavour- 
'  iog  to  battle  it  down  in  vain,  I  determined  to 
I  return  to  the  house  and  break  the  spell.  Half 
way  across  the  square  I  was  ready  to  laugh  for 
I  disne  at  my  weakness;  I  paused  irresolute,  and 
I  thought  of  turning  back.    But  my  folly  was 
equal  either  way — whether  I  shrank  from  the 
possible  ridicule  of  my  uncle's  servants,  or  from 
|.  the  superstiiions  promptings  of  my  own  imagi- 
nation; so  I  went  forward  and  rang  at  tiie  door. 
Roberts  had  put  up  the  chain,  drawn  bolts,  and 
bars,  and  ]adu,  and  made  all  secure  for  the 
night,  and  was  therefore  several  minutes  in  open- 
.  ing  to  me.  I  heard  the  housekeeper  speaking  to 
I  him  sharply,  and  saying,  "Who  coold  it  be  P"  as 
she  waited.  When  they  saw  me,  their  first  idea 
I  evidently  was  that  they  had  misunderstood  me  as 
to  when  I  was  coming  into  the  house  to  remain, 
and  that  I  was  coming  now.  But  a  few  words 
undeceived  them;  I  said  plainly  what  I  wished, 
I  and  why  I  wished  it 

"  Muter  was  the  quietest  man  in  the  woM, 
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ma'am,"  murmured  Boberts,  smiling,  but  respect- 
ful, "  and  no  lover  of  tricks  he  wasn't  neither,  so 
surely  he'd  never  be  up  to  the  mischief  of  haunt- 
ing anybody  now." 

It  was  my  distempered  fancy,  I  said,  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  my  weaknns.  Then,  again, 
the  housekeeper  preceded  me  up-stairs,  beld  her 
lamp  aloft,  and  uncovered  the  dead  man's  face. 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  forehead— then  kissed  him. 

"  It  is  yeaxa,  and  years,  and  years,  I  should 
say,  sinoe  master  owned  anybody  tlut  kuaed 
him,"  observed  Roberts,  who  had  followed  us 
into  the  room,  and  now  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  with  his  one  serviceable  eye  screwed  up  to 
concentrate  its  vision  on  the  countenance. 

I  inquired  if  he  liad  served  him  long.  "  Mrs. 
Froby  and  me  have  lived  with  him  a  matter  of 
thirty  years,  haven't  ^^e,  Mrs-  Froby  P"  he  said, 
t^poiUng  to  the  housekeeper.  She  answered 
with  a  brief  affirmative,  replaced  the  napkin  over 
her  master's  face,  and  turned  to  the  door.  I 
apologised  for  giving  so  much  trouble,  which 
Mrs.  Proby  assiu^d  me  was  no  trouble  at  all, 
and  Koberts,  having  dragged  on  his  great-coat, 
trotted  the  grotesque  shadows  of  his  bow  legs 
beside  me  until  he  had  seen  me  safely  restored 
to  my  inn. 

The  fresh  air  had  cooled  my  brain,  for  Undo 
Burfield  haunted  me  no  more,  bat  let  me  read  in 
peace  until  I  retired  to  bed. 

Oh,  John,  I  wish  you  were  here  to  help  me 
under  my  new  cares !  To  speak  literal  truth,  I 
have  not  enjoyed  one  serene,  lazy  hour,  since  I 
came  into  my  fortune;  and  to  me,  without 
leisure,  life  will  soon  ba»me  a  wearisome  drag. 
It  seems  sometimes  like  a  mookery,  a  cruel  sat^ 
easm,  to  have  made  me  rich — at  my  years,  too, 
when  I  was  settled  down  into  a  certain  monotony 
and  quiet  ease  which  suited  my  temper  marvel- 
lously well.  My  pretty  room  al  Mrs.  Jacques's, 
with  ito  old-fashioned  bow-window  and  lovely 
view;  its  shelves  choicely  {umished  with  book^ 
the  precious  gathering  of  a  score  of  years ;  its 
summer  seat  with  a  glimpse  of  sea,  fmd  winter 
comer  by  the  fire,  was  infinitely  pleasanter  than 
any  of  the  rooms  here.  I  have  tried  each  one  in 
turn,  and  not  a  cozy  nook  can  I  discover  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.  When  Mr. 
Burfi^d  had  taken  possession  of  his  last  narrow 
home  in  Eensal-green  Cemetery,  I  took  posses- 
sion of  his  abdicated  residence  in  Russell-square, 
and  here  I  am.  I  have  arr^ed  myself  in  com- 
plimentary mourning,  have  retained  my  uncle's 
old  servants,  and  am  seeing  my  lawyer  nearly 
every  day.  Our  business  is  more  tedious  than 
complex.  Three  years  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Burfield  had  freed  himself  from  all  commercial 
speculations,  and  made  careful  investments  of 
his  great  wealth.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  realise 
the  vastness  of  my  inheritance.  It  is  all  in 
funds,  bonds,  shares,  debentures,  ground-rents, 
and  mortgages ;  it  brings  no  territorial  associa- 
tions or  responsibilities.  It  is  simply  motuir,  the 
hard  gatherings  of  a  hard  life  whidi  was  spent, 
or  wasted,  in  the  mere  thankless  labour  of  heap- 
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ing  up  licbes  vithont  ol^eot,  withoat  hoBonr, 
and  Titlioat  pro&t-  And  yet  tlKre  mi  a  romuioe 
in  the  old  maa's  yottth— a  litUe  loTO-story  iriiiefa 
was  touching  in  its  simple  truth.  Yoa  bib  goiiff 
to  hoar  how  I  found  it  oat. 

A  few  days  after  the  ftmonJ,  Mr.  Wonley 
called  my  attention  to  the  neoes^  I  was  under 
^  examimn^  my  nodk^s  jKiTBte  papn^  vliieb 
he  had  kept  apart  is  &  bureau  ia  Ua  bedromn ; 
ad  one  wet  moniiib  inuBediatdy  aft«r  break- 
festi  I  set  myself  to  the  task,  haiii^  first  ordered 
a  ^  to  ^  Halted,  aWl  the  keary  pieoe  of  far- 
nHure  to  be  mored  into  eonveBimit  prozimi^  to 
it.  I  found  them  to  oannst  duei^  of  letten 
and  neiDonoicbi  tX  bssSf  uterast,  entuc^  dia- 
eoimected  iriA  Inisiiieaa ;  and  the  first  thing 
upon  viiich  t  laid  my  hands  was  a  packet  of  my 
own  notes  in  acknowledgment  <^  the  paitry  pen- 
non he  allowed  our  dear  mother  during  the  ibvr 
jcaxs  preceding  her  death.  I  separated  them 
«nd  cast  ISiem  on  ^  fire :  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  destroy  hmAer— especially  senti- 
mental  lumber.  Itie  next  was  a  htSkj  parcel 
bound  Toand  and  seidod  within  a  strip  of  pareli- 
ment.  It  consisted  letters,  on  the  outer  ft^d 
of  whidh  was  written  the  name  and  the  dote  of 
each.  They  were  about  forty  in  unaAer,  and 
were  arranged  in  numerical  sequence.  I  SBuled 
as  I  severed  the  strip  of  parebmeBt,  wiping  to 
myself,  that  my  uncle  aiust  hare  juiticipat«d 
somebody  was  lying  in  wait  to  write  his  hio- 
gmphy,  and  so  had  got  the  material  reaily  to 
his  hmids ;  hot  I  wbs  interested,  and  carefully 
arranging  the  mass,  I  began  my  task  by  taking 
eadi  letter  as  it  came. 

The  first  was  labelled  in  a  tdear  femide  hand : 
"Prom  dear  Benjamin,  at  Strewsbnry  Sdiod,: 
IflM.**  It  was  a  tborongh  scbool1)oy*B  letter  io' 
a  motiier  who  lorcd  Inm;  less  fonmd  Aan  aneh' 
documents  are  when  overiooked,  and  worse  spelt, 
but  more  frank-hearted  and  affeetaonate.  ^e 
writer  was  in  some  tntndation  with  his  mnsten 
nbont  his  non4ppUa(tian  to  daBnodkmmiK 
and  wished  his  mother  to  plead  with  his  farther 
that  the  hent  of  his  edocation  night  he  changed. 
It  dosed  nth  a  sort  cdendar  of  the  days  vp 
to  the  aidsummer  heydays.  The  aeoondwas: 
"From  Ben  to  his  sister  Hrtt^.**  It  was  in 
scmpuloos  lonnd  hand,  pnAise  in  oqiital^  and 
iUastiated  with  grotesqoe  pen-and-iid:  sketches 
cS  boys'  games  for  the  amusement  of  a  child. 
The  xttist  had  fiattered  neither  himself  nor  Us 
companions,  but  sister  Hett^  must  have  dinCUied 
over  the  pictures  with  exqninte  delight.  I 
laughed  over  the  discoloured  paper  my:^,  and 
felt  irresirtibly  s(rftened  towards  TTncIe  Bnijeld. 
Once  upon  a  time,  that  fossilised  gold^gal&erer 
had  dierished  kind&milyaSections.  Then  cane 
a  document  written  anadieet  of  sermon-paper: 
"From  my  Father  at  Dene  Parsonage,  1804." 
The  mother  had  spoken  to  thelii&erf^  her  aon, 
and  here  was  the  answcr'tothst  plea.  BenjaDmi 
was  reminded  ol  Ihe  exertiona  tfast  had  been 
made  at  home  to  give  him  an  edneotion  for  the 
ministry,  and  exhorted  to  persevere-    A  few 


lines  in  the  same  strain,  bat  more  tender,  had 
been  added  by  his  mother,  and  at  Um  end  aiater 
Hettyseot  losses.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
lad's  isqwtient  disq)pointment  in  reading  eU. 
that  vexatioos  good  advice;  and  then  took  up  tiw 
next  letter :  "  lEVom  my  dear  Mothw.  Tbe 
news  of  my  Father's  Death-  Dene  Parsonage, 
LSOS."  It  was  very  sorrowful — spoke  of  poverty, 
of  lesving  the  bone  a£  her  married  life  and 
biriivlaoB  «f  kr  diiUren,  almost  oGooplaiDiBgly ; 
qKike  ol  her  husband  with  wifisly  tendmwa^ 
reapeo^imdngnrt.  BeiqamiaDnutlMTesdwol 
and  go  to  her.  "Itydear  son,  thonghyou.  an 
but  a  boy,  I  phee  aU  m  reliaace  m  yoar  geiu- 
rons  and  idfeetiomitB  wtfioatkm,'*  A»  wrote; 
and  then  went  on  to  si^  bow  the  phm  for  his 
Clearing  the  ministiT  most  be  given.  19  firam 
laek  of  meaas  to  send  him  to  oc^lege.  She 
trasted  tin  Alsii^it?  Bather  to  raise  up  ftimds 
to  ber  diildren,  and  her  heart  ached  for  a  sight 
of  her  during  boy.  In  the  nexl^  the  poor  mo- 
ther's heart  had  ceased  adting  and  b^iag  for  • 
era*.  Orphan  sister  Hetty  wrote  to  Orphan 
brother  Ben  a  Christmas  letter  to  dieer  him  in 
his  *  dreadfaidull  lodging  all  alone  in  HoUmm." 
Wae  he  happy?  Did  he  like  his  master,  Ifr. 
TairidoBOn  f  Had  be  any  frienda  in  tbe  <^oc? 
How  the  wished  he  was  with  her,  and  had  some 
of  WttB  Stock's  plam-pud&Bg,  though  the  plnma 
wmTerysoBiee  beeanse  of  ^  h^  wind  that 
was  blowing  at  Hii^vite  when  it  was  made. 
8boHld4he|r«TCr,  eff«r,  «Mi>haire  any  mon  such 
Ghritftmases  as  the  Ohristmaeee  at  Dene  when 
^eir  father  and  mother  were  aliraf  Sbs  was 
^aid  they  never  should.  Her  devest,  dearest 
love  to  brother  Ben.  That  waa  ow  n) other  who 
wrote,  John— can't  you  fmcy  70U  hew  her  tre- 
mi^BS,  loving  TtHoe  aH  Aroogh?  I  shall  ke^ 
her  letters  for  70a  till  yon  eome  hom^  for  bome 
yon  must  oome  now. 

Thongh  during  that  wefc  momiog  I  went 
throagh  the  whrie  long  eeriea  of  lettetn,  that  is 
why  they  AoaU  be  hAsted  n  eon- 
tinnitTnpen  you— «  brief  sdeeUoB  w3t  be  cnottgh 
todMnryonwhatmrUnele  BiufiddonoBWM^  I 
and  Iravhe  must  hscre  changed  hefixo  you  knew  I 
him.  ISiece  we  tfane  men  from  Hetty  io  her 
bnitber  it  Mr.  VwAwmfni  etIU  the  same  aSae* 
tmnate  spirit  pervaded  -them,  and  still  the  two 
were  aH  in  «fl  to  each  other.  Then  I  came  upon 
a  batdi  of  aix-and-twenty  letten  tied  t<^edia 
bythemseSves,  and  bearing  an  inseiqitioB  in  my 
unfAe's  hand :  "  Mj  own  letten  to  Anne  Car- 
digan; returned  to  me  when  Khe  maniod  Wiltiam 
HathertonCWirid,  1617." 

Old  love-letters,  of  eouTBe — the  fedediomanae 
of  Mr.  Borfidd's  Ufe.  The  -^ination  of  eorioai^ 
drew  me  on  to  read  wlia:t;  perhaps,  Z  ooght  to 
have  passed  over;  and  yet  lam  glad  X  read  than, 
for  they  have  helped  me  to  tbii^  more  kindly  of 
bis  memory.  He  was  dry  and  eoneiae  eooctgfa  in 
las  oomepondence  wiA  me,  but  when  he  wsb 
young  he  coidd  write  very  fervenl3y  to  **  flweet 
Anne  Cardigan."  She  was  his  "bonuie  love," 
his'**  darling  dozen  foolish,  fond,  en- 
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dnting  names,  vriuA  wmuieA  heartfol,  pas- 
sionate, tender,  after  the  lapse  of  more  tlutn  a 
qutrter  of  &  century;  bat  I  presently  foand 
mymtf  dtnMiBjr  whetber  Ha»  "  sweet  Anne  Car- 
digan" kad  in  reality  been  qsito  worthy  of  the 
«rdentkive  a^Md  uponber.  I  learned  oar  onde's 
«tdy  atrnggles  from  oeitein  passi^  of  tbis 
nonespottdBiioe.  He  tras  a  aBall«daried  cleric 
it  Ur.  FaikiBaoi^fl,  and  lived  irith  Ida  sitter  in 
indiffnrat  lo^pngBj  lAen  she  bad  a  garden 
"tiuvefcet  deep  and  sens  Ceet  long  on  tbe  feads 
Ottfaide  ber  vndow,  wd  an  imeoiimon  show  of 
flomn  ahe  bas  niaed,  I  ean  Ml  yuo,  1£sb  Quiz, 
tkoogh  we  hannot saeh  pore  nr  as  blows  orer 
your  UsBSBd  Best."  In  tine  mdst    fan  teBdraer 
protestatinB  tbe  lover  ocniDinlly  urged  Us  &st 
imprariag  pfoapeets,  and  imAeted  Unt  soine 
iby  be  ahoidd  be  ridi  enoaii^  to  "de^  his  de- 
ligiit  in  diamonds  and  oloth  of  gold,  if  her  vain 
little  beart  coveted  smb  soraptnoritieB.**  Prom 
often-i  euui  i  iiig  alhisiMis  I  was  led  to  Qonjectnre 
that  this  exacting  maiden  was  poaseesed  of  a 
bewfldering  beauty,  and  of  a  vavty  "tiiKt  craved 
much  ineense  nf  adnuration  and  'flattery;  that 
ahe  was  fond  of  dancnng  and  ftne  wtm^KOf, 
Presses  and  extxaragant  patties  «f  pleasnr^  and 
tiudi,  tfaongb  a  pmnised  wife,  abe  (fid  not  deny 
beiseif  a  tnia  of  faJlowers,  amongst  whom  tbe 
BBise  ef  a  oertabi  Wflliam  G^^niel  oontnediBosI 
frequently.  Fortber  on  in  tbe  eorrespoadence 
tiie  progieenve  nsea  mlfae  writer^  ealaay  were 
cAvonided,  and  «ne  letter  ww  almost  entinly  de- 
voted to  «ur  methei"s  wooing  and  woddb^;! 
after  which  event  he  became  gravely  nrgent  ihat 
"dew  faard^ewted  Ane"  should  complete  her 
engagement,  and  become  bis  wife.  Thne  was  a 
rather  bitter  passage  in  tins  letter,  in  which  he 
enonieraled  bisciuns  mpon  k«c  "Four  jears 
of  service  hard  as  Jacob  served  for  Kachel,  loving 
devc^B.  bUh  «nweaaei^  a  heart  warn  »d«aB- 
staut)  %  home  ranpfe  and  nffimedt^  and  a  pnrse 
eontidmog  ikne  Ikofced  a>d  fifty  golden  por- 
tndts  of  bk  cnRODW  Hqaily' aaanaUy  lenemd. 
Amk,       haad^MHladAMi^wiUyN  MOT 
me  now,  or  wiM  yrm  put  me  off  mtal  I  am  as  cM, 
lidi,  and  decre^  as  Aadww  Vadinsoq,  w!io 
boB^UmaliaiHboBa  vifela^  inek  witb  tiK 
fot  store  in  his  ancient  money-basB^  ^  aeened 
that  Aane  jDitst  km  elected  to  wait  lor  wealthier 
dsjys,  as  the  succeeding  epistle  was  intermixed 
witb  Teproaches  on  tb^t  acoce.     Tou  think  too 
much  of  money,  Anne,"  it  saU;  "a  ine  bouse 
woidd  not  mske  yon  Is^fpy.  Money  wifi  not  buy 
loTCj  joi.  youth,  keidt^  which  are  trar  glorious 
possession.  Tou  axe  fooHshly^nod  of  poverty 
—but  7o«wo«M  never  \e  poor  wttk  me.  01^ 
Anne,  if  yon  would  only  "be  brarc  for  your  love ! 
I  know  I  eodd  -arafieBt  yem  tS  onoe  I  had  yoa 
with  me  an  my  own.  ThcniB^  we  cannot  begin 
inth  a  fiuQ  house,  a  carriage,  and  contingent  em- 
barasroents,  1  iaaam  my  fortune  will  gfw  up 
to  them.   My  darling,  you  would  crowd  all  life 
into  twelve  months'  space  if  you  had  your  will. 
Write  me  a  dear  kind  letter  like  a  sweet  sensible 
Anne,  and  tell  me  you  have  reconsidered  your 


hard  sentence,  and  are  ready  to  revoke  it. 
Barling,  I  cannot  live  and  be  a  good  man  witb- 
out  yoa."  All  the  letters  after  this  were  alter- 
nations of  passionate  love,  bitter  reproach,  and 
angry  lecriminations.  The  name  of  William 
Galwiel  now  occurred  witb  jealous  repetition; 
questions,  suspicions,  charges,  were  founded 
upon  it,  as  the  result  proved,  but  too  justly.  The 
last,  whidi  toM  Ibe  end  of  the  story,  was  almost 
erne!  in  its  tone  of  contemptuous  rdioke.  "  Tou 
wiU  be  miserable,  Anne,  miser^le  iu  tbe  midst 
irf  aH  WSliam  Chdirid  can  gire  yon,  beeamae  ym. 
do  not  love  Urn ;  bnt  yoa.  wiU  deserve  tnxf 
paDfr,  every  mean  desnding  tortnre,  beowse  y«n 
an  aAing  yoazadf  fiar  mtney  wbeie  a  womaa 
should  only  give  herself  for  km." 

Tina  dosed  Oe  (nw  sentiBiental  ejasode  of  <w 
Unde  Bnrfteld'a  Kfe.  What  ttdnk  yoft  cf  it, 
JohnF  It  seems  to  me  ^at  Aime  Gaid^an 
soared  an  honest  msi^  spirit,  and  turned  fbs 
sweet  waters  ftf  his  life  into  bitterness. 

When  I  continued  myresearobes,  anofber  Bns- 
odlsneous  packet  eame  to  band,  at  the  top  <rf 
whieh  of  our  gtand&Aer's  letteia  to 

his  son  ait  sebool.  Ireadoiie«rtwo^boftflndiBg 
tbem  mere  stmorons  lobnsooiBn  eompositiona, 
with  little  personal  interest,  I  passed  tbem  over, 
oBdweatoBtoagNiupiBSoribed:  "FiomWilUam 
Oabtiel,  afterl^ftihtre  of  Gabriel's  bank.  1886." 
AboUmt  Mloved:  "  From  Wilfism  Oabnel  at 
BoulogBe,  im  f  and  the  asst  after  that  was 
"From  WilBam  GidirieFa  widow— a  begging 
petitini  to  whieb  I  did  Mt  n^,  1827.**  Tbe 
data  of  this  letter  placed  it  ten  yean  after  that 
wbidi dosed tbar  earreap oadenoe  aslovera.  In 
titttiatotval  Mr.  BraAoM  had  got  on  id  tbe  world, 
had  bardeaad  and  taken  tbo  gold  fever,  bad  given 
up  his  laiA  in  tbe  beMw  part«f  baman  aatav, 
sad  pensiooed  bis  widmad  aiaiflr  witb  m  giud^ 
ii^  pnimeBiy.  0(  this  yeriad  wen  a  few  ilt 
ooo^oaed  dosanMabs  iu  «  feaule  hand,  «aria«sly 
iatennind  cf  dfeatiBa  aid  odoiilatMU;  1^ 
ooncqnadmoB  bad  ita  idmuK  k  m  epiMe 
pnfuae  antaiawiBdgiMeat  "for  •ome  artis&stMr 
peoMBSiy  anngannit  vliiflb  Mr,  Wokr  bad 
beeft  «BiKm*i4  to  aad  Cben  it  oeaaed 

altogfltter.  Fm  first  to  Wt  tiie  letters  froai 
IMs  band  ^read  owe  a  spaee  of  «ght  years. 
Tben  same  several  flMnn  Efom  W^dtiam  Clabnd's 
widow,  allTtttermg  acryqf  (testhntiGn  aaia  ^ea 
fat  beip.  For  a  long  ttme  it  appemd  that  Mc. 
Burfidd  had  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  these  petitirais, 
bttt,  St  length,  there  was  a  noto  thankittg  him 
for  a  donation  «^ch,  «he  said,  had  ensUed  ber 
to  procure  mediosi  aid  for  her  dald,  tfaea  ^ing 
nek  of  a  fever.  AH  ber  vabscqnent  letters  oob- 
tinned  t*  describe  bar  as  poor  and  stnig^ing 
vainly  to  educate  hereon,  lir.  Barfidd'stharity 
was  appeided  ie  in  emy  one,  and  there  were 
many  idlusions  to  former  days  which,  perhaps, 
fAie  would  have  been  to  biing  MaA ;  but, 
somehow,  she  failed  of  being  pathetic;  such 
allusions  echoed  less  of  past  affection  than  of 
present  regret.  Her  "Oh,  my  dear  and  true 
friend,  lind  I  but  listened  to  you,  and  followed 
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the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  when  ve  ven  both 
Toiiiig,  liow  difibrent  now  would  have  been  mj 
oonditumr  had  all  the  metallic  resonance  iriiich 
had  jarred  out  of  tune  for  ever  the  finest  chords 
in  ISi.  Biufi^s  breast  I  ooold  not  help  feeling 
anno^  that  he  ^ould  have  so  often  complied 
with  the  clamorouB  demands  of  this  mercenary 
■woman.  She  wearied  him  hy  her  in^rtonity- 
"From  I'miiam  Gabriel's  widow,  for  money- 
Sent  her  50/.,"  ocoorredE^ain  and  again.  But  at 
length  there  came  one  letter,  simpler  in  expres- 
sion, briefer,  and  more  natural,  upon  the  enclosure 
of  which  was  written,  "Anne's  lost  letter,  two 
days  before  her  death,  1838."  "Dear  friend," 
At  Bud,  towards  the  end  of  it,  "  I  have  not 
strength  to  write  much  to  you  now,  beyond  beg- 
ging you  to  be  kind  to  my  boy,  and  homb^ 
entreating  you  to  pardon  the  great,  great  wrong 
I  omx  did  you.  I  hare  long  known  how  it 
poisoned  your  life,  though  you  have  been  so 
nobly  good  to  me,  who  deserved  nothing  at  your 
hands  but  scorn.  I  see  now  how  wicked  and 
■  cruel  my  conduct  to  you  was.  but  I  did  not  see  it 
then,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it  sorely  since.  I 
pray  you  and  the  Almighty  to  fo^ve  me.  If  I 
had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  live  it  very 
differently." 

This  brought  me  to  the  end  of  the  assorted 
letters ;  there  were  a  few  of  no  momrait  lying  loose 
in  the  desk,  and  a  thick  bundle  of  newspaper  ex* 
tracts,  which  I  kept  for  leisure  perus^  seeing 
they  were  contemporary  accounts  of  events  most 
of  which  have  passed  into  the  obscurity  of  ancient 
history.  Then  there  was  a  packet  mourning 
oax^  which  showed  that  Ur.  Bnifteld  bad  oat- 
lived  many  friends  and  aoquaintanoe;  then  diere 
was  a  dog's  bnaa  ooJlar,  engraved  witii  fais 
maater's  name  and  ^aoe  of  abode;  and  there  was 
an  <^  fitded  red  silk  huswife,  with  rasty  needles 
and  threads  in  it  still,  and  withm  the  pod»t  was 
a  card  and  a  lock  of  tunished  yellow  hair— the 
card  was  a  common  visiting-cafd,  with  "Miss 
Anne  Cardigan"  printed  upon  it,  and  across  one 
corner  was  writtc^, "  Come  early  to-night."  The 
last  thing  was  a  flat  case  of  miniatures  painted 
upon  ivory ;  each  portrait  being  set  separately  in 
a  narrow  rim  of  gold,  with  a  ring  attached  for  a 
chain  to  be  passed  through.  They  are  family 
likenesses:  our  grandfather,  grandmother,  and 
probably  great-aunts  and  imoles— they  are  quite 
old  the  costumes,  and  I  do  not  recognise 
any. 

When  my  task  was  accomplished.  I  stretched 
my  arms  above  my  head  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
relief ;  then  leaving  the  bureau  open  to  air,  after 
its  delivery  of  its  musty  seorets,  I  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  indulge  a  brief  spell  of  re- 
flection over  my  discoveries.  Do  I  weary  you, 
dear  John  f  Have  I  gossiped  long  enough  ?  But 


oonsidier  the  greatness  of  the  oocasion— and  I  have 
nearly  done. 

When  I  came  to  inquire  of  Mi.  Worsley,  I 
found  that  the  son  of  lbs.  Gabriel  is  still  living, 
and  in  goodzepnte  as  an  artist;  if  you  read  the 
Art  criticisms  in  our  papers  and  magazines, 
which  probably  find  thdur  w$ty  out  to  Melbourne, 
you  must  know  his  name.  Mr.  Bnrfield  brought 
him  up  after  his  mother's  death,  though  without 
future  expectations  from  himself,  but  he  left  him 
a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  bequests  to  his  old  servants,  and  the  gift 
of  two  raluable  paintings  to  his  physician,  no 
name  besides  my  own  occurs  in  the  will.  But 
though  our  uncle  did  not  choose  to  remember  you, 
my  dew  brother,  it  will  be  all  the  same  as  if  he 
had  made  us  equal ;  for  what  is  mine  is  yours.  I 
am  alone  in  the  world,  with  few  friends  and  no 
ties  of  kindred  but  yourselves — will  you  come 
home  again  with  Mary  and  the  children  I  have 
never  seen  F  I  shall  be  very  restless  until  I  hear 
from  you,  and  for  myself  I  shall  neither  do  nor 
devise  anything.  When  I  can  escape  from  the 
lawyers  and  the  inevitable  business  entailed  on  me 
by  my  heiress-ship,  I  shall  return  to  my  lodgmga 
at  Mrs.  Jacques's,  and  there  stay  until  news  of 
you  reaches  me.  Think  of  me  as  unsettled  and 
anxious  meanwhile,  and  do  not  delay  to  write.  It 
is  much  to  ask  of  you  to  break  up  the  connexions 
and  habits  of  tvrenty  years,  but  to  those  boni  and 
bred  in  dear  old  Ung^d,  methinks  it  must 
always  be  felt  as  Some.  My  dear  love  to  Mary 
and  all  your  darlings,  and  every  blessing  on 
yoniself. 

M*  WBBt  SmrgriKLD. 


Now  raftdy,  price  Fouspkkob, 

SOMEBODY'S  LUGGAGE. 

THE  EXTRA  DOUBLE  NXJMBEE 
FOB  CHRISTllAS. 

ComuiTs:  HIbImtIiu  It  tlU  c»Uttd  for.  Hk  BoOU. 
Hl>  Umbrellft.  Hti  SUci  Ba«.  HIa  WMtlDf-Delk.  Hla 
Draednf-CMo.  Hli  Brown^Pkpar  ParaeL  ffls  Portaua- 
taw.  HlsHftt-Box.    Bli  WoDdsrtnl  Eod. 


Eurly  In  Juinuy  NO  NAME  wlU  be  completed ;  wbeo 
ftMewStorTb7tlwAaQuH«Blof  "Vast  Babtov"  viUbe 
oraunaaceo,  e&titled 
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of  Fiction  br 
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I  CHAPTEB  IV.  (continued). 

The  veteran's  e^es  were  bloodshot ;  his  band 
I  was  heavy;  his  list  slippers  were  twisted 
crookedly  on  his  feet ;  and  hia  body  swayed  to 
and  fro  on  his  widely-parted  legs.  If  he  had 
tested  his  condition,  that  night,  by  the  unfailing 
criterion  of  the  model  ship,  he  must  have  inevi- 
tably pronounced  sentence  on  himself  in  the  usual 
form :— "Drunk  again,  Mazey ;  drunk  again." 

"  You  young  Jezabel !"  said  the  old  sailor,  with 
a  leer  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and  a  frown  on  the 
other.  "The  next  lime  you  take  to  night-walk- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freeze-your-Bones, 
use  those  sharp  eyes  of  youra  first,  and  make 
Bore  there's  nobody  else  night-walking  in  the 
garden  out»de.  Drop  il^  Jezabel !— drop  it !" 

Keeping  fast  hold  of  Ma{i;dalrai's  arm  with  one 
hand,  he  took  the  letter  frmn  her  with  the  other, 
put  it  back  into  the  cgen.  drawer,  and  locked  the 
bureau.  She  never  stm^ed  wit^  hinij  she  never 
spoke.  Her  energy  was  gone ;  her  powers  of  re- 
sistance were  crashed.  The  terrors  of  that  hor- 
rible night,  following  one  close  on  the  other 
in  reiterated  shocks,  had  struck  her  down  at 
last.  She  j'ielded  as  snbmissively,  she  trembled 
as  helplessly,  as  the  weakest  woman  living. 

Old  Mazey  dropped  her  arm,  and  pointed  with 
drunken  solemnity  to  a  chair  in  an  inner  comer 
of  the  room.  She  sat  down,  still  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  The  veteran  (breathing  very  hard 
over  it)  steadied  himself  on  both  elbows  against 
the  slanting  top  of  the  bureau,  and  from  that 
commanding  position,  addressed  Magdalen  once 
j  more. 

I      "Come  and  be  locked  up!"  said  old  Mazey, 
1  wagging  his  venerable  head  with  judicial  severity. 
I   "  There'll  be  a  court  of  inquiry  to-morrow  mom- 
I  ing ;  and  Pm  witness — worse  luck ! — I'm  witness. 
;   You  young  jade,  you've  committed  buiglary— 
,    that's  what  you've  done.   His  honour  the  ad- 
1    miral'a  keys  sUdeii;  his  honour  the  admiral's 
ji   desk  ransacked;  and  his  honour  the  admiral's 
'  I  piiTate  letters  broke  open.    Bui^lary !  Bar- 
l^aryl    Come  and  be  locked  up!"  He  slowly 
I  recovered  an  upright  position,  with  the  assistance 
.  of  lus  hamds,  backed  by  the  solid  lesisting  power 
of  the  bnreau ;  and  lapsed  into  lachrymose  soli- 


loquy. "Who'd  have  thought  it?"  said  old 
Mazey,  patemaUy  watering  at  the  eyes.  "Take 
the  outside  of  her,  and  she's  as  straight  as  a 
poplar;  take  the  inside  of  her,  and  she's  as 
ci-ooked  as  Sin.  Such  a  fine-^^town  girl,  too. 
Whatapity!  whatapity!" 

"  Don't  hurt  me  !"  said  Magdalen,  faintly,  as 
old  Mazey  staggered  up  to  the  chair,  and  took 
her  by  the  wrist  again.  "  I'm  frightened,  Mr. 
Mazey—X'm  dreadfully  frightened." 

"  Hurt  yonP"  repeated  the  veteran.  "  I'm 
a  deal  too  fond  of  you— and  more  shame  for  me 
at  my  !— to  hurt  you.  If  I  let  go  of  your 
wrist,  will  you  walk  straight  before  me,  where  I 
can  see  you  all  the  way  ?  Will  you  be  a  good 
girl,  and  walk  straight  up  to  your  own  door  P" 

Magdalen  gave  the  promise  required  of  her — 
gave  it  with  an  eagn*  longing  to  reach  the  re- 
fuge of  her  room.   She  rose,  and  tried  to  take 
the  candle  from  the  bureau— but  old  Mazey's  j 
cunning  hand  was  too  quick  for  her.    "  Let  ^e  : 
candle  be,"  said  the  veteran,  winking  in  momen-  ! 
tary  forgetfulness  of  his  responsible  position. 
"  You're  a  trifle  quicker  on  your  legs  than  I  am,  I 
my  dear— and  you  might  leave  me  in  the  larch,  if  { 
I  don't  carry  the  light."  | 

They  returned  to  the  inhabited  side  of  the 
house.  Staggering  after  Magdalen,  with  the  basket  ^ 
of  keys  in  one  huid,  and  the  candle  in  the  other,  I 
old  Mazey  sorrowfidly  compared  her  figure  with  | 
the  straightness  of  the  poplar,  and  her  disposi-   | ; 
tion  with  the  crookedness  of  Siu,  all  the  way  ^ 
across  "  Preeze-your-Bones,"  and  ^1  the  way  up-   | ' 
staii's  to  her  own  door.   Arrived  at  that  destina-  i  i 
tion,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  give  her  the  [i 
candle,  until  he  had  first  seen  her  safely  inside   j  i 
the  room.  The  conditions  being  complied  with,   I ! 
he  resigned  the  light  with  one  hand,  and  made  a  j 
dash  with  the  other  at  the  key — drew  it  from  the  | 
inside  of  the  lock — and  instantly  closed  the  , 
door.   Magdalen  heard  him  outside,  chuckling  I 
over  liis  own  dexterity,  and  fitting  the  key  into 
the  lock  again,  with  infinite  difficulty.  At  last 
he  secured  tJiedoor,  with  a  deep  gruot  of  nlief. 
"  There  she  is,  safe  l"  Magdalen  heard  him  say, 
in  regretful  soliloquy.   "  As  fine  a  girl  as  ever 
I  set  eyes  on.  Wh^  a  pity !  what  a  pity !"  i 

The  last  sounds  of  his  voice  died  out  in  the 
distance ;  and  she  was  left  alone  in  her  room. 

Kildmg  Cast  by  the  banister,  old  "Maxey  made 
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his  vaj  down  to  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor, 
in  which  a  n^ht-Iight  was  nlwars  burning.  He 
odnuiced  to  tlic  tmotlc-bed;  and,  ateadyiiig 
hims^  AgMQSt  the  opposifs  vatl,  looked  at  it 
attentively.  Prolonged  contemplation  of  his 
own  rcsting-ptace  for  the  u^ht,  ^parently 
failed  lo  satisfy  him.  He  shook  his  head  omi- 
nouslj- ;  and,  takii^  from  the  ade-pocket  of  his 
great-coat  a  pair  of  old  patched  slippera,  sur- 
veyed them  with  an  aspect  of  illiraitable 
doubt.  "  I'm  all  abroad  to-night,"  he  mumhled 
to  himself.  "  Troubled  in  my  mind— that's  what 
it  is — troubled  in  my  mind." 

Tlie  old  patched  sh;^rs  and  the  retcran's  ex- 
istin;?  perplexities,  liappened  to  be  intimatety 
associE^d,  one  witJi  the  other,  ia  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.   The  dippers  beloDjed  to  the 
admiral,  who  had  taken  one  of  his  aiireasooable 
fancies  to  this  particular  pair,  and  who  still  per- 
sisted ia  wearing  them,  lon^  after  they  were 
unfit  for  liis  service.   Eavly  that  afternoon,  old 
Mazey  had  taken  the  slippers  to  the  village 
cobbler  io  get  them  repaired  on  the  spot,  before 
his  master  called  for  tbem  the  next  morning.  He 
sat  superintending  the  progress  and  completion 
of  the  work,  until  evenii^  came;  when  he  and 
the  cobbler  betook  (hemselvcs  to  tlie  village  inn  to 
!     drink  e:ich  other's  healtlis  at  partiBg.  They  bad 
I     prolonged  this  social  ceremony  till  for  into  the 
I    night ;  and  they  had  ^rted,  as  a  necessary  con- 
I     sequence,  in  a  finished  and  ferfect  state  of  in- 
I    toxication  on  either  side. 
I       if  the  dritddQg'bout  had  led  to  no  other  lesnlt 
I    than  those  night  wanderings  in  the  grounds  of 
'    St.  Crux,  which  had  shown  ohl  Hazey  the  light 
I    in  the  east  windows,  his  memory  would  imques- 
I !   tkmably  have  presented  it  to  him  the  next  room- 
'I  ii^,  in  ^  lii^  of  one  of  the  itraiaewMthy 
ji   achievements  of  his  life.   But  anotiier  conse- 
,    qaence  had  s^xong  from  it,  which  the  old  sailor 
, '   now  saw  dimly,  throogk  the  interposii^  bewilder- 
ment left  in  his  brain  by  the  drink.   He  had 
coniDutted  a  breack  <tf  disc^line,  and  a  Iweach 
of  tnist   In  plainer  words,  he  had  deserts  his 
poet 

The  one  safegoard  against  Admir^  Bartram's 
constitutional  tendency  to  stonn^bnlism,  was 

'  the  watch  and  ward  which  his  iaithful  old  servant 
kept  outside  the  door.  No  entreaties  had  ever 
prevailed  on  him  to  submit  to  the  usual  precaution 
taken  in  such  cases.  Ue  peremptorily  declined 
to  be  locked  into  his  room ;  he  even  ignored  hia 

,  I  own  liability,  whenever  a  dream  disturbed  him, 
to  walk  m  his  sleep.   Over  and  over  again,  old 

'  Maaey  had  been  roused  by  liis  master's  attempts 
to  pusii  past  the  trudcle-hed,  or  to  step  over  it, 
iu  his  sleep ;  and  over  and  over  again,  when  he  had 
reported  the  fact  the  next  m(»iiii]g,  the  admiral 
had  declined  to  believe  him.  As  the  old  sailor 
now  stood,  staring  in  vacant  inquiry  at  his 

'  master's  door,  these  incidents  of  the  past  rose 
confusedly  on  his  memwy,  and  forced  on  him  the 

!   aeriona  qaestion,  whether  tlie  admird  had  left 

'{   his  room  dorii^r  the  earlira- hours  of  tbcnight? 

,  I   If  by  any  susdunce  the  sleep-walking  fit  had 


seized  fann,  the  slippers  in  old  "Maiefa  hand 
pointed  stni^i  to  th«  startUi^  oandusion  that 
follonred— 1bi  nnater  Bust  have  passed  barefoot 
in  the  cold  night,  over  the  stone  stairs  and  pas- 
sages of  St.  Cmx.  "  Lord  send  he's  been  quiet  !'* 
nwtiefed  oM  Mazey,  daunted,  bold  as  he  was  1 
and  drunk  as  he  was,  by  the  bare  contemplation  ' 
of  that  prospect.   "K  Ms  hcMour's  been  walking  I 
to-night,  it  will  be  the  death  of  him  I"  \ 
He  roused  himself  for  the  moment,  by  main  ; 
force — strong  in  his  dog-lite  fidelity  to  the  ad'  ' 
miral,  though  stroi^t  in  nothing  else— and  fought  ' 
off  the  stupor  of  the  drink.        looked  at  the  ' 
bed,  with  steadier  eyes  and  a  clearer  mind.  ] 
Magdalen's  preeaution  in  returning  it  to  its  ' 
CQstomary  positioii,  presented  it  to  him  necessa- 
rily in  the  aspect  nf  a  bed  which  had  never  been 
moved  from  its  place.    He  next  examined  the 
counterpane  carefully.    Not  the  faintest  vestige 
appeared  of  the  indentation  which  must  have 
been  left  by  footsteps  passing  over  it.  There 
was  tiie  plain  evidence  before  him — the  evidence 
rca^inisable  at  last  by  his  own  bewildered  eyes 
— that  the  admiral  had  never   moved  from  i 
his  room.    "  I'll  take  the  Pledge  to-morrow !" 
mumbled  old  Mazey,  m  an  outburst  of  grate-  \ 
ful  relief.    The  next  loomcut  the  fumes  of  ' 
the  liquor  flowed  back  insidiously  over  his 
brain;  and  the  veteran,  returning  to  his  cnsto-  i 
mary  remedy,  paeed.  the  passage  in  zig-zag  as  j 
usual,  and  kept  watch  en  the  deck  of  an  imagi-  i 
nary  ahlp.  ! 

Soon  after  snnrise,  Ifagdalen  8ud<ki^  heard  j 
the  grating  <^  the  key  from  the  outside,  in  the  j 
look  of  ike  door.  The  door  opened,  and  old  '| 
Mazey  reappeared  on  the  threshold.  The  first  ' 
fever  of  his  intoxication  had  cooled,  with  time, 
into  a  mild  penitential  glow.  He  breathed 
harder  than  ever,  iu  a  succession  of  low  growls,  i! 
and  vfagecd  hia  venerable  head  at  his  own  dcliu-  '  r 
qucncies,  without  iotemussion.  ' 

"  How  are  you  now,  you  young  land-shark  in  . ' 
petticoats?"  inquired  the  veteran.  "Has  your  '' 
conscience  been  quiet  enough  to  let  you  go  to  i ' 
sleep?"  l! 

"  I  have  not  slept,'*  said  Alagdalen,  drawing 
back  from  him  iu  doubt  of  what  he  might  do  ' 
next.  "  1  have  no  remembrance  of  wliat  hap<  j 
peued  after  you  locked  the  door— I  think  I  must  I ' 
have  fainted.  Don't  frighten  me  again,  Mr. 
Mazcy !  I  feel  mtaenUy  wesk  and  ilL  What  • 
do  you  want  P" 

"  I  want  to  say  something  serious,"  replied 
old  Mazey,  with  impenetrable  solemnitj-.  "  It's 
been  on  my  mind  to  come  here,  and  make  a  clean  : 
breast  of  it,  for  the  last  hour  or  more.  Mark 
my  wcu^,  young  woman.  I'm  srang  to  disgrace 
myself." 

Magdalen  drew  further  and  farther  back,  and 
looked  at  him  in  rising  alarm. 

"  I  know  my  duty  to  hia  honour  the  admiral," 
proceeded  old  Mazey,  waving  his  hand  drearily 
iu  the  direction  of  hia  master's  door.  "  But,  try 
as  hard  as  1  may,  I  can't  Hud  it  iu  my  heart,  you  ^  | 

Uigitiz^.ci  by  GoOglO  


NO  KAME, 


young  jade,  to  be  witness  against  you.  I  Hked  tlie 
make  of  you  (spcctallj'  about,  the  waist)  \vJieiiTou 
first  came  into  the  house,  and  I  cau't  lielp  liking 
the  make  of  jon  atiM— thoogb  yoa  ^te  com- 
mitted bnrgiary,  ttnd  tiiangh  yon  are  as  ciooked 
as  Sin.  I've  cast  the  eyes  of  ihdulsence  on  fine- 
grown  girls  all  my  life— and  it*s  toa  late  in.  the 
day  to  east  the  eyes  of  severity  on  'em  now.  I'm 
seventy-seven,  or  seventy- eight,  I  don't  rightly 
know  which.  I'm  a  battered  old  huli,  with  my 
I  seams  openiuA  and  my  pumps  choked^  and  the 
waters  o£  Death  poweEiQg  in  on  me  as  Ust  as 

I  they  can.  I'm  m  uiserable  a  abner  as  you'll 
meet  with  asjiwhere  in  these  parts— Thomaa 

ij  Nagle.  th«  cobbles,  only  excepted;  and  hfi's 
worei  than.  I  am,  foe  he's  the  youngesi  of  the 

!  two^  aad  he  ought  to  know  better.  B«t  the  hag 
and  the  shMt  o£  it  is,  I  gb  down  to  my 
gran,  viih  uteye  of  iB^blgenM  fcr  a  fiw-gKown 
gbi  Mon  dane  fbrM^  yoa  you^^  Jczsbab-~ 
more  abme  Sat  roe  \" 
The  Yetam'sTinniiinngtahtoejMtegm  to  laer 

,   again  in  spite  of  him,  as  hb  oendndBd  hit 

i    haiancue  in  tltewtenns:  the  last  menes  of 

I  ansicnty  kft  ia  bis  foee  cntmcbed  tWandves 
disBiaUy  roond  the  ooruersof  ^  moatk  Mag- 

i  I   <klen  appfOKhed  liim  agaa,  and  tried  speak. 

'  I    He  solemnly  moticned  her  hack;  with  aDother 

'  I   dreary  wareof  his  hand. 

!i      "No  earacyiBg P*' said oH  Mazey;  Tm  bad 

j  I   enough  already,  witboot  that.  It^  my  doty  to 

I  make  my  report  to  hh  hononr  the  admfral;  and 
I ,  I  wilt  make  it.  Sut  if  yon  IQee  to  give  the  house 
!  i  the  sKp,  before  the  bnrglary's  reported,  and  the 
! !    coart  of  inquiry  begins — I'll  disgrace  myself  by 

letting  you  go.   It's  market  morning  at  Ossory ; 

'  and  I^wkes  will  be  driving  the  light  cart  over, 
in  a  {Quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  Dawkes  will 

j  take  you,  if  I  ask  him.  I  know  my  duty — my 
duty  is  to  turn  the  key  on  you,  and  see  Dawkes 
damned  £xst.  But  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
be  haid  on.  a  fine  girl  like  you.  If  s  bred  in  the 
bone,  and  it  wunt  come  out  of  the  flesh.  More 
,    shame  ioi  me^  I  tell  you  again — ^more  shame  for 

jl  me!" 

I I  The  proposal  thoa  straagdy  and  suddenly  pie- 
1 1  seated  to  ber,  took  Mj^dm  cuai^etely  aur- 
;  prise.  She  had  been  fio-  too  aenocsly  shaken  by 
!  the  events  of  the  night,  to  be  capable  of  deeidiiiK 
i    on  any  subject  at  a  moment's  notice.  ' "  You  are 

I I  Tory  good  to  ne,  Mr.  Maaey,"  she  said..  "3I«y  I 
i    bare  a  aiiiiMte  by  Myself  iethi^r* 

'  I      "  Yes,,  you  nuqr,"  replied  the  reteran,.  being 
I    abeat  fiwtiuntb,  raid  leuing  the  zoonh.  "  They'n 
1   aU  tiik»t"  proceeded  old  Masey,  witk  his  head 
still  raBBiig  on  the  sex.   "  Whateier  you  offer 
1    'eaa»  tlKy  always  want  somsthins  aiatB.-  TaU 
'  ^   and  sboit,  native  aasd  foreiga,  sweetheaalB  and 
I  wives — tliey're  all  alike !" 
t       Left  by  hierself,  Magdalen  reached  her  liecision, 
I   with  Car  less  difficulty  thm  she  had  aotierpated. 
j      If  she  remained  in  the  house,  there  were  only 
I   two  courses  beftwe  her — to  charge  old  Mazey 
{   with  speaking  under  the  influence  of  a  drunken 
deloMODf  or  to  anbaut  to  diuumstances.  Tkou^ 


she  owed  to  the  old  sailor  her  defeat  in  the  very 
hour  success,  his  consideration  for  her  at 
that  moment,  forbade  the  idea  of  defending 
herself  at  his  expense — even  supposing,  what 
was  in  the  last  degree  improbable,  that  the  de- 
fence wcidd  be  credited.  In  the  second  of  the 
two  cases  (the  case  of  submission  to  circum- 
stsBces),  bat  one  result  could  be  expected — 
instant  dismissal;  and,  perhaps,  discovery  as 
well.  What  object  was  to  be  gained  by  braving 
that  d^^adation— by  leaving  the  house,  pnblicV 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  servants  who  had 
hated  amd  distrusted  her  from  the  first  ?  The 
accident  which  had  literally  saatched  the  Trust 
from  her  possessimi^  when  she  had  it  in  her  hand, 
was  irrqparaUe.  The  cnrea^iparent  compensation 
mufer  tbt  £saster — m  other  words,  the  discovery 
that  the  Tnist  actually  existed,  and  that  George 
£artrBm*b  marriage  wHlmia  in.Ten  time,  was  one 
of'  the  objects  contained  in  it— was  a  corapensa- 
tios  which  could  oo^  be  estimated  at  its  true 
value,  by  placing' it  under  the  l^t  of  Mr.  Los- 
combed  eaperirace.  Xvery  motive  of  which  she 
was  conscious,  was  a  motive  which  ui-ged  her  to 
leave^  the  house  secretly,  whSethe  chance  was  at 
her  dispoesL  She  looked  eut  into  the  passage, 
and  called  softly  to  old  Mazey  to  come  back. 

*'  I  accept  your  offer  thankfully,  Mr.  Mazey," 
she  said.  "Tm  don't  know  what  hard  measure 
yoa  dealt  ont  to  me,  when  you  took  that  letter 
from  jny  hand.  But  you  did  your  duty — and  I 
can  be  gratefal  to  you  for  sparing  me  tliis  morn- 
ing, hard  aa  you  were  on  me  last  ni^t.  I  am 
not  such  a  bad  girl  as  you  think  me — I  am  not, 
indeed." 

Old  Mazey  dismissed  the  subject,  with  another 
dreary  wan  cf  his  handL 

"  Let  it  be,"  said  the  veteran ;  "  let  it  be !  It 
makes  no  ditlereuceimy;^'l,to  such  an  old  rascal 
as  I  am.  If  you  were  fifty  times  worse  than  you 
are,  I  should  let  you  go  all  the  same.  Put  onyour 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  come  along.  I'm  a  disgrace 
to  mysdf  and  a  warning  to  others — that's  what 
I  am.  No  li^igage,  mind !  Leave  all  your  rattle- 
traps b^ond  yon;  to  be  overhauled,  if  necessary, 
at  hia  hononr  the  admiiaf  s  discretion.  I  can  be 
bard  6nOI^^  OIL  yovr  boxes,  yon  yomig  Jczabe^ 
if  I  can't  be  hard  on^." 

With  those  words,  old  5Iazcy  led  the  way  out 
of  thcToom.  "The  less  I  see her  the  better 
—especially  about  thewmst,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  hotrod  down  staits  with  the  help  of  the 
banstera. 

The  cart  was  standing  in  the  back-yard,  when 
they  reached  the  lower  regions  of  the  house; 
and  Dawlies  (otherwise  the  farm-bailiff's  man) 
was  fasteniag  the  last  buckle  of  the  horse's  har- 
ness. The  hoar-frost  of  the  morning  was  still 
white  in  the  shade.  The  sparkling  points  of  it 
gUstened  brightly  ou  the  shaggy  coats  of  Brutus 
and  Caasius,  as  they  idled  about  the  yard,  wait- 
ing, with  stesaiiug  moullis  and  slowly-waging 
tails,  to  see  tlie  cart  drive  off.  Old  Mazey  went 
out  alone,  and  used  hia  influence  with  Dawkes; 
who,  staring;  in  stolid  amazemeut>  put  a  leather- 
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cusliioii  for  his  feUoT-traveller  on  the  eart^est. 
ShiveriDg  in  the  sharp  morning  air,  Magdalen 
waited,  while  the  preliminaries  of  departure  were 
in  progress,  conscious  of  nothing  bat  a  giddy 
bewildennent  of  thought,  and  a  helpless  sns- 
pension  of  feeling.  The  events  of  the  night 
confused  themselves  hideously,  with  the  trivial 
circumstances  passing  before  her  eyes  iu  the 
court-yard.  She  started  with  the  sudden  terror 
of  the  niglit,  when  old  Mazey  reappeared  to 
summon  her  out  to  the  cart.  She  trembled  with 
the  helpless  confusion  of  the  night,  when  the 
veteran  cast  the  eyes  of  indulgence  on  her  for 
the  last  time,  and  gave  her  a  luss  on  the  cheek 
at  parting.  The  next  minute,  she  felt  him  help 
her  into  the  cart,  and  pat  her  on  the  back.  The 
next,  she  heard  him  tell  her  in  a  confidential 
whisper  that,  sitting  or  standing,  she  was  as 
straight  as  a  poplar,  either  wi^.  Then  there 
was  a  pause,  iu  which  nothing  was  said,  and 
nothing  done ;  and  Uien  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  hand,  and  mounted  to  his  place. 

She  roused  herself  at  the  parting  moment  and 
looked  back.  The  last  sight  she  saw  at  St.  Crux, 
was  old  Mazey  wagging  his  head  ;a  the  court- 
yard, with  his  fellow-pTofligates,  the  dogs,  keep- 
ing time  to  him  with  their  tails.  The  lut  words 
she  heud,  were  the  words  in  whidi  the  veteran 
paid  his  farewell  tribute  to  her  charms  ;— 

"  Burglary,  or  no  burglary,"  said  old  Mazey, 
"she*s  a  fine-grown  girl,  if  ever  there  waa  a  fine 
one  yet.  What  a  pity  I  what  a  pity !" 

THB  EXD  or  THE  BBVMTH  SCEKE. 


BETWEEN   THE  SCENES. 
1, 

TBOX  GEOBOE  BABTBAK  TO  ADUIBAI.  BABTRAM. 

*<  London,  April  8rd,  1846. 

"  My  dear  Uncle,— One  hasty  line,  to  inform 
you  of  a  temporary  obstacle  which  we  neither  of 
us  anticipated  when  we  took  kave  of  each  other 
at  St.  Crux.  While  I  was  wasting  the  last  days 
of  the  week  at  the  Grange,  tlu  l^neb  must 
have  been  making  their  arnuigements  for  leaving 
London.  I  have  just  come  from  Fortland-plaoe. 
The  house  is  shut  np ;  and  the  family  (Miss  Van- 
stone,  of  course,  indnded)  left  England  yester- 
digr,  to  pass  the  season  in  Paris. 

"  Pray  don't  let  yoursdf  be  annoyed  by  this 
little  check  at  starting.  It  is  of  no  serious  im- 
portance whatever.  I  liave  got  the  address  at 
which  the  TjTrels  are  Uviug;  and  I  mean  to 
cross  the  Channel,  after  them,  by  the  mail  to- 
night. I  shiJl  find  my  opportunity  in  Puis, 
just  as  soon  as  I  could  liave  found  it  in  London, 
The  grass  shall  not  grow  under  my  feet,  I  promise 
you.  For  once  in  my  life,  I  will  take  Time  as 
fiercely  by  the  forelock,  as  if  I  was  the  most  im- 
petuous man  in  England — and,  rely  on  it,  the 
moment  I  know  the  result,  you  shall  know  the 
resolt  too.— Afcctionatcl)'  yom-s, 

"  GCOBGE  BaEIBAH." 


n. 

FBOX  6E0B0E  BABTBAH  TO  MISS  GABTH, 
"  Paris,  April  ISth. 

"Dear  Miss  Garth, — I  have  just  written,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  to  m  v  uncle ;  and  I  think  t  owe 
it  to  your  kind  interest  in  me,  not  to  omit 
writing  next  to  you. 

"  You  will  feel  for  my  disappointment,  I  am. 
sure,  when  I  tdl  ^u,  in  the  fewest  and  phunest 
words,  that  Miss  Vanstone  has  refused  nie. 

"  Mj  vanity  may  have  grievously  misled  me; 
but  I  confess  1  expected  a  very  different  result. 
My  vanity  may  be  misleading  me  still— for  I 
must  acknowledge  to  yon  privately,  that  1  think 
Miss  Tanstone  was  sorry  to  refuse  me.  The 
reason  she  gave  for  her  decision — no  doubt  a 
sufficient  reason  in  herestimation — did  not  at  the 
time,  and  does  not  now,  seem  sufficient  to  me. 
She  spoke  in  the  sweetest  and  kindest  manner ; 
but  she  firmly  dedared  that  '  her  family  misfor- 
tunes '  left  her  no  honoorable  alternative,  but 
to  think  of  my  own  interests,  as  I  had  not 
thought  of  them  myself— and  gratefully  to  de- 
cline accepting  my  offer. 

"  She  was  so  painfully  agitated,  that  X  conld 
not  venture  to  plead  mjr  own  cause,  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  pleaded  it  At  the  first  attempt 
I  made  to  touch  the  personal  question,  she  en- 
treated me  to  spare  her,  and  abruptly  left  the 
room.  I  am  still  ignorant  whether  I  am  to  in- 
terpret the  '  family  misfortunes'  whieh  have  set 
up  this  barrier  between  ns,  as  meaning  the  mis- 
fortune for  which  her  parents  alcmeare  to  Uame 
—or  the  misfortune,  of  hec  having  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  for  her  sister.  In  which- 
ever of  these  circumstances  the  obstacle  lips,  it 
is  no  obstacle  iu  my  estimation.  Can  nothing 
remove  it  F  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Forgive  me  for 
asking  these  questions.  I  cannot  bear  up  agiunst 
my  bitter  diappointment.  Neither  she,  nor  you, 
nor  any  one  but  myself,  know  how  I  love  her. 
"Ever  most  truly  yours, 

"  OZOHGE  BaBTKAV. 

"P.8.— I  shall  leave  for  England  in  a  day  or 
two,  passing  through  London,  on  my  way  to  St. 
Crux.  There  are  family  reasons,  connected  with 
the  hateful  subject  of  money,  which  make  me 
look  forward,  with  anything  but  pleasure,  to  my 
next  interview  with  my  u^^le.  If  von  address 
your  letter  to  Long's  Hotel,  it  will  be  sure  to 
reach  me." 

ni. 

fBOU  laSS  GABTH  TO  GBOBGE  BABTRAV. 

"  Weelmoiland  House,  April  ICtfa. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bartrara, — You  only  did  me  jus- 
tice in  supposing  that  your  letter  would  distress 
me.  If  you  had  supposed  that  it  would  make 
me  excessively  angry  as  well,  yon  would  not 
have  been  far  wrong.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  pride  and  perveruty  of  the  yoimg  womm  of 
the  present  day. 

*'l  have  heard  from  Norah.  It  is  a  long 
letter,  stating  t^e  particulars  in  full  detail.  I  am 
now  going  to  put  all  the  confidence  ui  your 
honour  and  your  discretion  iivhich  1  really  feet 
For  your  sake,  and  for  Norah's,  1  am  goiiw  to 
let  you  know  what  the  soniide  really  is,  which 
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lias  misled  her  into  the  pride  and  folly  of  re- 
foaing  you.  I  am  old  enough  to  speak  out ;  and 
I  can  teU  yon,  if  she  had  only  been  wise  enough 
to  let  her  own  wishes  guide  ner,  she  vonld  have 
said.  Yes — and  gladly  too. 

"The  origiaal  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  is  no 
leas  a  person  than  your  wortliy  unole — Adouml 
Bartram. 

"  It  seema  that  tlie  admiral  took  it  into  his 
head  (I  anppose  during  youi  absence)  to  go  to 
London  by  himself;  and  to  satisfy  some  curio- 
■mty  of  his  own  about  NonJi,  by  calling  in  Port- 
land-place, under  pretence  of  renewing  his  old 
fisenclship  with  the  Tyrrels.  He  came  at  luncheon- 
time,  ana  saw  Norah ;  and,  from  all  I  can  bear, 
was  apparently  better  pleased  with  her  than  be 
expected  or  wished  to  be  when  he  came  into  the 
house. 

"  So  far,  this  is  mere  guess-work — but  it  is 
nnlackilj  certain  that  he  and  Mrs.  IVrrel  liad 
some  talk  together  alone,  when  lancneon  was 
over.  Tour  name  was  not  mentioned ;  but  when 
tiieir  eouTersation  fell  on  Noiah,  you  were  in 
both  their  minds,  of  course.  The  admiral 
(dcung  her  full  justice  personally)  declared 
bimself  smitten  with  pitj  for  her  bard  lot  in 
life.  The  scandalous  conduct  of  her  sister 
must  always  stand  (he  feared)  in  the  way  of 
her  future  advantage.^  Who  could  many  her, 
without  fint  mald^  it  a  condition  that  she 
and  her  sister  were  to  be  absolute  strangers 
to  each  other?  And  even  then,  the  objection 
would  remain — the  serious  objection  to  the 
husband's  family — of  being  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Noel  Van- 
atone.  It  was  very  sad ;  it  was  not  the  poor 
xirl's  fault — but  it  was  none  the  less  true  tliat 
her  sister  was  her  rock  ahead  in  life.  So  he 
ran  on,  with  no  real  ill-leeling  towards  Norah, 
but  with  an  obstinate  belief  in  his  own  pre- 
judices, which  bore  the  aspect  of  ill  feeling^  and 
which  people  with  more  temper  than  judg- 
ment would  be  bat  too  readily  disposed  to  re- 
sent accordingly. 

"  Unfortunately,  ISn.  Tyrrel  is  one  of  those 
people.  She  is  an  excellent,  warm-hearted  wo- 
man, with  a  quick  temper  and  very  little  judg- 
meut ;  strODglj  attached  to  Norah,  and  heartily 
interested  in  Norah's  welfare.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  she  first  resented  the  expression  of  the 
admiral's  opinion,  in  his  presence,  as  worldly  and 
selfish  in  the  last  degree;  and  theu  interpreted  it 
behind  his  back,  as  a  hint  to  her  to  discourage 
his  nephew's  visits,  which  was  a  downright  iu- 
stUt,  offered  to  a  lad;  in  her  own  house.  This 
was  foolish  enough  so  far— but  worse  folly  was 
to  come. 

"  As  soon  as  your  uncle  was  gone,  Mrs. 
^^rrel,  most  unwisely  and  improperly,  sent 
for  Norah ;  and,  repeating  the  conversation 
that  had  taken  place,  warned  her  of  the  recep- 
tion she  might  expect  from  the  man  who  stood 
towards  you  in  the  position  of  a  father,  if  she 
aocepted  an  offer  of  marriage  on  your  part. 
When  I  tell  yon  that  Norah  s  faithful  attach- 
ment to  her  sister  still  remains  unshaken, 
•ltd  that  there  lies  hidden  under  her  noble  sub- 


mission to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her 
life,  aproud  susceptibility  to  slights  of  all  kinds, 
which  is  deeply  seated  in  her  nature — ^you  will 
understand  tne  true  motive  of  the  refusal 
which  has  so  naturally  and  so  justly  disap- 

Eointed  you.  They  are  all  three  equally  to 
lame  in  this  matter.  Your  ancle  was  wrong 
to  state  his  objections  as  roundly  and  incon- 
siderately as  be  did.  Mrs.  'fyrrel  was  wrong  to 
let  her  temper  get  the  better  of  her,  and  to 
suppose  herself  insulted  where  no  insult  was 
intended.  And  Norah  was  wrong  to  place  a 
scruple  of  pride,  and  a  hopeless  bdief  in  her 
sister  which  no  strangers  can  be  expected  to 
share,  above  the  higher  claims  of  an  attacti- 
nient  which  might  have  secured  the  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  her  future  life. 

"  But  the  mischief  has  been  done.  The 
next  question  is— can  the  iiarm  be  remedied  ? 

"  I  hope  and  believe  it  can.  My  advice  is 
this : — ^Don't  take  No  for  an  answer.  Give  her 
time  enough  to  reflect  on  what  she  has  done, 
and  to  regret  it  (as  I  believe  she  will  regret 
it)  in  secret— tnut  to  my  influence  over  her  to 
plead  your  cause  for  you  at  every  opportunity  I 
can  find— wait  patiently  for  tbe  right  moment — 
and  ask  her  again.  Men,  being  accustomed  to 
act  on  reflection  themselves,  are  a  great  deal  too 
apt  to  believe  that  women  act  on  reflection  too. 
Women  do  notbin^f  of  the  sort.  They  act  on 
impulse — and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  u-e 
heartily  sorry  for  it  afterwards. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  you  must  help  your  own 
interests,  by  inducing  your  uncle  to  alter  his 
opinion — or  at  least  to  make  the  concession  of 
keeping  his  opinion  to  himself.  Mrs.  Tyrrel  has 
rustled  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  harm  he  has 
done,  he  did  intentionally — which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  had  a  pro- 
phetic CDnvicti(HL  when  he  came  into  tlie  house, 
of  what  she  would  do  when  he  left  it.   My  ex- 

flanation  of  the  matter  is  a  much  simpler  one. 
beh'eve  that  the  knowledge  of  your  attach- 
ment naturally  roused  his  curiosity  to  see  the 
object  of  it,  and  that  Mrs.  T^rrel's  injudicious 
praises  of  Norah  irritated  his  objections  into 
openly  declaring  themselves.  Any  way,  jour 
course  lies  equally  plain  before  you.  Use  your 
influence  over  your  uncle  to  persuade  him  into 
setting  matters  right  a";ain  ;  trust  my  settled  re- 
solution to  see  Norah  your  wife,  before  six 
months  more  are  over  our  heads ;  and  believe  me, 
your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  Haeeibt  Gabib." 

nr. 

PBOU  HB8.  DBAKE  TO  GEORGE  BABTBAM. 

■*  St  Crux,  Ai^  17th. 
,  "  Sir, — I  direct  these  lines  to  the  hotel  you 
usually  stay  at  in  London ;  hoping  that  vou  may 
return  soon  enough  from  foreign  parts  to  receive 
my  letter  without  delay. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  unpleasant 
events  have  taken  place  at  St.  Crux,  since  you 
left  it,  and  that  my  honoured  master,  the 
admiral,  is  far  from  enjoying  his  usual  good 
health.   On  both  these  accounts,  I  venture  to 
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write  to  jou,  on  my  own  responsibility— for  I 
lliiiilk  jonr  preseoce  is  needed  in  the  liotise. 

*•  Early  in  the  mooth,  a  most  r^gretaWe  cir 
eamstance  took  place.  Our  nev  parlour  maid 
\na  discorered  by  Mr.  Mazey,  at  a  lat«  Hoar  of 
the  night  (with  her  mastci's  basket  of  kevB  in 
her  possession^  prying  into  the  private  docu- 
ments kept  in  the  east  library.  The  girl  re- 
moved herself  from  the  house  tne  next  morning 
before  we  were  any  of  ns  astir,  and  she  lias  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Tbis  event  has  annoyed 
and  alarmed  my  master  very  seriously ;  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  on  the  day  wheii  the  girl's 
treacherous  conduct  was  discovered,  the  admiral 
was  seized  with  tte  firrt  symptoms  of  a  severe 
inflammatory  cold.  He  was  not  himself  aware, 
nor  vas  any  one  dse,  liow  be  had  caught  Uie 
ebiU.  Hie  doctor  was  aeoit  for,  and  kept  the 
inflammation  down  nntil  tiie  day  before  ^ester- 
jbiy — when  it  broke  out  again,  under  tsrcum- 
Btances  wliich  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  to 
hear,  as  I  am  tmly  sorry  to  write  oT  tliem. 

"On  tlie  date  1  liav-e  just  mentioned — I  meai 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month— my  master  himself , 
informed  me  that  he  bad  been  dreadfully  dis- ' 
appointed  by  a  letter  received  from  yon,  which , 
had  come  in  the  monriag  from  foreign  parts, 
aad  bad  brought  him  bad  news.  He  did  not : 
tell  me  what  tne  news  was — but  I  kave  never, 
in  all  the  years  I  have  passed  in  the  admii«l's 
service,  seen  him  so  distressingly  upset,  And  so , 
unlike  himself,  as  he  M  as  on  thaX  day.  At  night 
his  uneasiness  seemed  to  increase.  He  was  in 
snch  a  riate  of  irritation^  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  sound  of  Ifr.  ifaze^  hard  breathing  out- 
side his  door ;  and  he  laid  his  positive  orders  on 
the  old  man  to  go  into  one  of  the  "bedroDms  for 
that  night.  Hr.Mazey,  to  lua  own  ^reat  regret, 
was  of  course  obliged  to  obey. 

**  Our  only  means  of  preventing  the  admiral 
from  leaving  his  room  in  his  ale^,  if  the  fit  un- 
fortnnately  took  him,  being  now  removed,  Mr. 
Mazey  and  I  agreed  to  keep  watcli  by  turas 
Ibrough  the  night — sitting  with  the  door  ^ar, 
in  one  of  ttie  empty  rooms  near  oar  master's 
bed-chamber.  We  could  think  of  nothingbetter 
to  do  than  this — knowing  he  would  not  allow  us 
to  lode  him  in ;  and  not  having  the  door-key  in 
our  possession,  even  if  we  could  have  ventured 
to  Eccore  him  in  bis  room  without  his  permission. 
I  kept  watch  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  then 
Mr.  Mazey  took  n^y  place.  After  having  been 
some  little  time  in  my  own  room,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  old  man  was  hard  of  hearing,  and 
that  if  his  eyes  grew  at  all  heavy  in  the  night, 
his  ears  were  not  to  he  trusted  to  warn  him,  if 
anything  happened.  I  slipped  on  my  clothes 
again,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Mazey.  He  was 
neither  asleep  nor  awake — he  was  between  the 
two.  My  mmd  misgave  me ;  and  I  went  on  to 
the  admiral's  room.  The  door  was  open,  and 
the  bed  was  empty. 

"Mr.  Mazey  andlwent  downstairs  Instantly. 
"We  looked  in  all  the  north  rooms,  one  after 
anolber,  and  found  no  traces  of  him.  I  thought 
of  the  drawing-room  next,  and,  being  the  most 
active  of  the  two,  went  first  to  examine  it.  The 


mament  I  turned  the  atairp  corner  d  the  pas-  n 
sage,  1  aaw       master  cominc  towards  me  <j 
through  the  open  disvii^-rooa  door,  asleep  and 
dreamu%  with  his  keys  in  his  hands.   The  . 
sliding-^or  behind  him  was  apea  also ;  and  the  I ! 
fear  cane  to  me  thei^  and  has  remained  with  ' ! 
mc  ever  since,  that  his  dream  had  led  bin  .{ 
through  the  Banqueting -Hall,  into  the  east  |i 
roomsL     We   tUistaiuecT  from   waking   him,  ^! 
and  followed  his  step,  nntil  he  retvmed  of  || 
his  own  aooard  to  lus  bed-chamber.    The  '{ 
next  morning,  I  igrierc  to  sny,  all  the  bad  ,[ 
symptoms  came  back;  and  none  of  the  re-  ji 
medics  employed,  have  ^ncoecded  in  gcttisg  J 
thehetter  of  them  jnet.   By  the  doctcur's  advioe, 
we  refrained  from  telling  the  admiral  what  had  j 
happened.   He  is  still  under  the  inpression  J 
that  he  passed  the  night  as  usual  in  Lis  own 
room. 

"I  lurre  Wn  careful  to  eator  into  all  the 
particuUrs  of  this  unfottanate  accident,  becanse  | 
neither  Mr.  ^lazey  nor  niyself  desire  to  screen  ■ 
ourselves  from  blaim^  if  tuame  we  have  deserved. 
We  both  aeted  ioc^  ute  besi;  and  we  both  beg  | 
and  pray  you  will  consider  our  responsible  I 
situation,  aod  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  St.  I 
Cms.   Our  honoured  master  is  very  hard  to 
manage ;  and  the  doctor  thinks,  as  w«  do,  that 
your  presence  is  wsated  in  the  house.  t 

"  1  tiemai]^  sir,  with  Mr.  Mazey'a  tespeotbaiid  ' 
my  own,  your  hunble  servant, 

T. 

T&OS.  GBIAGB  BlATSAM  TO  HISS  O&KTfT. 

"  St.  Cfm,  April  22nd. 
"Dear  Miss  Garth, — Pray  excuse  my  not 
thankii^  yos  sooner  fbr  your  kind  and  consol- 
ing letter.  We  are  in  sad  troiAhn  at  St.  Crux. 
Any  little  irritation  I  mi|^t  have  felt  at  my  poor 
unofe"s  nnlncky  inteiference  in  Portlaad-plaoe, 
is  iKL  fbrsottcn  in  the  misfortune  of  fais  serious 
itlaesa.  H«  is  sufferine  from  iutennd  inflamma- 
tion, produced  by  cold;  and  ^mptoms  have 
shown  themselves  vhich  are  dai^enms  at  his 
age.  A  pfaysiciaB  tmrn  London  is  now  in  the 
house.  lou  shall  hear  mora  in  a  few  days. 
Mesntime,  believe  me,  wrtb  sinoere  gratitude, 
"  Yours  most  truly, 

"GxtmoE  Bartbax." 


TAKEN  PRISOKEH  BT  TH£  TAEFIXGS.  ] 

Foil  nearly  nine  ^are  I  was  engaged  in  the  I 
eounting-house  «f  Sionchang^  living  at  Ohan- 
tseou,  a  small  town  about  five  hours'  walk  from  I 
ShanghaL   Durinf  the  wlwle  of  l^t  time  I  ;! 
Devcr  apoke  to  a  hriuopean,  vmd  ooly  once  ssm  \ 
one.   Stouchang  w«b  a  ^aler  iu  silk,  wltich  | 
he  usod  to  teoerve  Croai  agcttt^  amA  afterwards  1 
seU  to  native  aaepobants  or  foreign  dealers, 
and  it  was  chiefly  iu  his  tnasaetioos  with  the 
latter  that  1  was  ei^^aged.    It  was  selakai  that 
busuaess  fequired  ne  to  go  to  Sbuaghai;  oar 
nerasntiic  tiaasaetioM  beiag  wndweted  thzoagh 
Um  KKcUiim  of  ooneapQAMBce ;  bat  I  ooea^  | 
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sioiumy  Tiaited  tbe  taky  ob  mj  own  account  for 
a  clul^gc,  and  it  was  on  one  of  tlteee  occasions 
tliat  r  witnessed  the  fonovine  scene:  la  an 
open  place  in  the  city  into  -wliicli  several  streets 
deboacbed  tkeve  was  a  crowd  of  people,  not  at 
all  a  dense  nor  a  nois^  crowd,  and  if  I  bad  been 
in  the  city  with  any  other  object  than  amuse- 
ment,  I  certainly  should  not  have  passed  across 
1 1   the  dirty  roadway  which  lay  hetween  the  houses 
l'   and  it  to  see  what  nas  going  forward.  The 
1 1   spectacle,  however,  was  one  which,  if  it  had 
i    been  enacted  in  a  city  in  any  other  part  of 
I    the  world,  would  lave  created  a  degree  of 
jl   excitement  that  would  not  have  been  easily 
1 !  described. 

I '  In  a  not  very  large  circle,  bos^  Ttcpt  hy 
(  ft  few  soldiery  w«e  six  or  aeven  Chinamen, 
to  all  appearanoe  as  free  as  niyself.  Ou  tbe 
ground  laj  two  hodies  without  neada,  the  heads 
atandinff  aipart.  Just  aelhadinainnated  myself 
into  a  foremost  place,  I  noticed  that  another 
foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  was  dobg  the  same 
thing,  though  with  less  r^ard  for  the  feelings  of 
tlie  uativeai,  who  gave  way  readily  to  him,  aiid  al- 
loiwd  hioi  to  pasfi  through  into  the  circle.  His  ap- 
pearance made  a  sensation  among  the  half-dozen 
Chinese  I  have  mentioned,  who  crowded  jound 
him,  examining  lus  clotlies  and  buttons  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  with  the  curiositj  o£  children. 
The  eiecwtionor,  whostood  with  aoloody  sword 
in  his  hand,  though  he  did  not  leave  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing  when  the  Trenchmau 
entered  tbe  circle,  seemed  to  think  tbe  interest 
itksn  qwte  nabiraj,  and  allowed  Hxee  or  fiiuf 
muiutes  10  dajue  bi^ore  be  apt^e  a  word ;  at  tbe 
end  of  that  tune,  lie  otteted  a  shout ;  and  one  of 
tluise  who  were  scnitinising  the  Frenehnau's 
dress  caute  to  the  headsman  with  a  cheerful  step, 
said  somethius  I  eould  not  hear  with  a  carele:&s 
huigh,  bent  hts  head  to  tbe  executioner,  who 
brougbl  the  edge  of  bis  sword  downupon  his  bare 
nect,  and  in  an  instant  hia  bead  rolled  away  to 
the  edge  of  the^roup  of  spectators,  by  whose  feet 
it  was  stopped,  and  from  whence  it  was  brought 
I  bock  by  oue  of  the  assistants  and  laod  along 
j    with  tlic  other  two.   This  was  repeated  sevem 

I  ttriius :  eacii  victim  coming  when  called^  aJid 
I,  beudii^  his  head  for  tbe  bhm  with  the  like 
!  I  cheerful  alacrity ;  the  executed  and  the  execu- 

I I  tioner  appearing  to  regard  tbe  matter  with  «^ual 

1 1  The  men  thus  disposed  oF  were,  I  was  told 
bj  n  well  clothed  Chuamon,  Tocpiugs.   I  had 

■  >  a  conversation  with  this  man,  iu  whidi  I  ex- 
||  preascd  my  opinion  freely  respecting  the  Tae- 

pings.   When  the  affuir  was  over  the  spectators 
dispersed,  and,  before  I  bad  gone  £fiy  yards, 
Uie  plaoe  was  so  clear  that  I  could  £ce  the  niu- 
'  tilatcd  bodies  Ivijig  ou  theground  when  i  looked 

■  I  back. 

I  On  tbe  15th  April,  lSb%,  a  rumour  &ev  about 
Chau-tseou  that  rebels  were  in  tlie  town,  aad 

;  that  many  wore  were  approaching.  Tbe  greatest 
alarm  prevailed,  and  Siouchang  especiidly  was 

'  so  overpowored  by  fear  as  to  oe  incapable  of 
making  an  effort  to  preserve  from  barm  tbe 

'  person  on  whose  account  he  was  so  overcome 


This  person  was  a  youn^  wife.   At  her  own 
request  I  put  her  in  a  chair  and  had  Iier  canied 
to  aborial-place  about  two  hundred  paces  distant 
from  tbe  garden  of  our  house,  where  I  left  her 
with  a  servant,  among  the  tomlra.   From  this 
place  I  went  to  a  joiner's  factory  just  outside 
tJie  town,  to  try  ii  I  could  gtt  any  information 
about  the  rebels ;  for  as  yet  I  had  not  seen  any 
of  them,  nor  could  I  hear  any  unusual  noise.  At 
this  factory  I  was  told  that  about  a  hundred 
men  were  in  the  town,  who  were  armed  like 
soldiers,  but  had  aU  kinds  of  dresses ;  and  there 
was  a  rumour  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
others  not  far  oS.   Satb&ed  that  the  alarm  was 
not  without  foundation,  I  left  the  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Thedistaooe  was  trifling;  but  I  had  baraly  gone 
half  the  way,  before  five  or  six  men  came  out  of 
the  smoke  which  was  pouring  from  the  shop  of 
the  only  lantern  merchant  in  the  town.  I  con- 
tinued aiy  way  along  the  middle  of  the  street, 
hoping  to  pass  unnoticed*  but  I  was  laid  hold  of 
instantly;  and,  though  dressed  like  a  native, 
was  immedi^ly  known  not  to  be  one.  The 
discovery  that  I  was  on  European  a^jpcared 
to  perplex  them.     I  tried  to  leave  them, 
but  this  tiiey' prevented.    I  was  not  roughly 
handled,  nor  l^ated  with  tbe  brutality  witJi 
which  I  soon  saw  others  treated.   After  they 
had  consulted  together  a  few  minutes,  I  was 
ledaway  to  alittle  tempje,  where  a  small  number 
01  bonxes  lived.   On  arrivkig  there  I  found 
some  of  the  rebels  already  iu  possession-  The 
idols  were  beins  lurought  outj  and  some  of 
them  had  alrea^  been  brc^en  to  pieces ;  not, 
I  heliere,  from  reli^ous  motives,  but  to  ascer- 
tam  if  ^ver  or  other  valuables  were  concealed 
inside.    To  aU  appearance  the  search  had  not 
been  fruitless ;  for,  at  the  feet  of  the  chief,  was 
spread  a  priest's  robe  on  which  lay  several 
ingots  of  silver  of  different  sizes.   The  work  of 
destruotion  seemed  to  have  so  much  fasci- 
nation, that  mj  ca^ors  stood  wtdching  its 
coatiuuanee  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  so  closely  surrounded  by  them  I 
should  have  attempted  to  escape.    Wlien  it  was 
over;,  the  attention  of  the  chief  was  drawn 
to  nie.   This  person,  without  asking  me  any 
questions,  ordered  me  to  be  shut  up  in  th£ 
temple.  Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  a  strong 
body  of  rebels  come  iuto  the  town  and  joined 
those  already  there,  uid  then  the  work  of  rapine 
and  robbery  began  in  earnest.   Too  numa-ous 
now  to  fear  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  towns- 
people, they  dispersed  themselves  throughoot 
the  place,  and  fearlessly  entered  the  houses, 
singly  or  in  numbers.   The  hideous  saturnalia 
lasted  all  night,  and,  to  add  to  tbe  horror  of  the 
screams  ana  otiier  noises,  tbe  flames  of  burn- 
ing houses  threw  a  red  glow  over  the  scene,  and 
made  visilile  the  perpetration  of  outrages  such 
as  I  cannot  conceive  any  otlier  people  than  tbe 
Chinese  capable  of  committing. 

The  next  morning,  several  of  the  princ^)al 
men  of  tbe  place  were  broi^ht  up  to  tbe  temple 
where  I  was  imprisoned.  ITiese  were  all  fas- 
tened togeliier  by  a  cord  passing  through  the 
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lobe  of  the  ear,  the  hole  for. this  purpose 
being  roaglily  bwed  with  the  point  of  a  dag- 
ger. I  suppose  it  was  ia  consequence  of  m; 
being  an  European  that  I  was  not  subjected 
to  the  same  cruelty,  but  was  allowed  to  walk 
atone.  In  other  respects  I  fared  like  the  rest. 
Driven  aloug  predsely  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  the 
weaker,  who  were  OTerpowered  by  fatigue, 
caused  intense  suffering  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  were  themselves'  cruelly 
beaten  by  the  rebels  to  force  tbem  to  keep  up. 
All  that  day  I  had  nothing  but  some  boiled 
rice;  for  the  greater  portion  of  which  1  was 
indebted  to  a  rebel,  who  was  himself  un- 
able to  eat  it,  and  offered  it  to  me  in  pre- 
ference to  throwing  it  away.  Shortly  before 
sunset  we  came  to  the  place  where  Uie  main 
body  of  the  Taepiugs  were  encamped,  and  were 
at  once  driven  up  to  a  tent, .  the  sides  of 
which  were  raised,  and  enabled  us  to  have  a  full 
view  of  a  rather  stout  man  with  a  remarkably 
large  head ;  but  it  may  have  appeared  to  me 
lai^r  than  it  really  was,  from  my  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  see  sbnven  heads,  whereas 
this  man  wore  a  thick  mass  of  straight  black 
hair. 

On  arriving  before  him,  all,  guards  as  well  as 
prisoners,  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  on 
the  ground.  I  was  one  of  the  Rrst  to  rise,  and 
when  I  looked  at  the  Taepinc  chief  I  saw  he 
was  listening  attentively  to  what  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  was  saying.  He  was  doubtless 
giving  him  an  account  of  what  had  been  done, 
tor  the  ingots  of  silver  lay  on  a  cushion  at  the 
back  of  the  tent.  I  presume  there  was  nothing 
in  the  cases  of  the  olner  prisoners  to  tt^e  them 
oat  of  the  ordinaty  category ;  for,  without  any 
questions  being  asked  them,  they  were  led  away, 
but  I  was  ordered  to  approach  the  lieutenant  of 
the  "  Most  Eenowned  and  Exalted  Ruler  of  the 
Universe." 

The  questions  he  asked  me  were  trivial.  Tbey 
referred  to  my  nationality;  how  long  I  had 
been  in  China ;  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  so 
forth.  Having  asked  these  questions,  be  made 
a  sign  with  his  hand  for  me  to  go,  and  I  was 
taken  to  join  the  other  prisoners.  I  found 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment,  still 
bound  to§nther  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned, 
and  tied  DT  other  cords  to  stakes  driven  in 
tiie  ground.  A  namber  of  Taepings  sur- 
rounded them,  who  were  jeering  at  them,  and 
describing  the  sufferings  tnat  were  in  store  for 
them  in  language  which  might  well  account 
for  the  terror  they  exhibited.  It  was  a  relief  to 
them  when  I  was  brought  down  and  tied  to  a 
post  also;  for  their  tormentors  left  them  to 
crowd  round  me — an  Ungliah  prisoner  being  a 
novelty  to  them. 

Though  the  ground  had  been  trodden  into  soft 
mud  all  round  us,  we  had  not  even  a  handful  of 
straw  to  spread  on  it  before  lying  down,  and  had 
to  slee|>  in  tho  best  way  we  could :  the  only 
precaution  I  took  before  lying  down  being  to 
strip  off  my  outer  dress,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving a  more  cleanly  appeanince,  and  spread- 
ing it  over  me  as  a  covering.    In  spite  of 
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the  discomfort  of  sleeping  under  such  circum> 
stances,  I  dtd  not  wake  until  daylight  next  mom-  ; 
ing,  and  was  surprised  to  Qua  that  I  was 
not  suffering  much  from  cold.   As  soon  as  I 
got  on  my  feet  and  looked  about  me,  I  saw  that 
the  place  where  we  had  been  picketed  was  i 
along  with  the  horses.    Several  of  our  captors  '! 
were  already  stirring,  and  I  offered  the  man  ' 
nearest  to  me  to  clean  his  horse  for  him  if  lie 
would  unfasten  the  cord  which  tied  me  to  the  i , 
post.   This  he  did  willingly  enough,  and  I  was  ; 
able  to  dispel  the  little  stiffness  that  hung  about  'I 
me,  and  gained  the  further  advantage  of  an  | 
addition  to  the  half-boiled  rice  which  was 
brought  me  in  common  with  tbe  other  pri-  | 
soners.   We  tried  to  comfort  each  other  over 
this  meal  with  the  belief  that  as  we  could  only  I 
have  been  brought  away  for  tlie  sake  of  extort-  [ 
ing  money,  our  tniseiy  would  soon  be  over,  i 
provided  the  enemy  did  not  demand  a  sum  | 
beyond  the  ability  of  our  Mends  to  raise.  Tliat 
this  was  their  motive  was  made  evident  in  the  j 
course  of  the  day.   After  questioning  each  of  I 
us  in  succession,  we  were  compelled  to  give  J 
an  order  for  a  certain  amount ;  and  we  all  ex-  j 
pected  that  this  having  been  done,  we  had  but 
to  bear  up  as  patiently  as  we  could,  until 
the  return  of  the  party  despatched  to  Chan-  | 
tseou.    That  night  was  passed  like  tbe  preced- 
ing ;  but  next  day  we  were  sent  to  Tyhan,  and  , 
shut  up  in  a  large  apartment,  formerly  a  store-  j 
liouse  for  rice,  now  used  as  a  prison.    The  de- 
tachment of  troops  sent  to  collect  the  ransom,  , 
had  beenobUeed  to  ri^  back  without  it.  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  Chan-tseou  being  occnpied  by  im- 
peiial  troops  who  had  arrived  from  Sbangfaat 

With  our  arrival  at  T^han  our  torments 
began.    The  first  day  was  confined  to  petty 
annoyances.    Our  rice  was  given  to  us  in  Slttiy  ; 
earthenware  vessels,  and  tbe  jailer  and  his  as-  j 
sistants  made  it  still  more  disgusting  by  rais- 
ing tbe  ends  of  their  bamboo  staves  from  1 
tbe  nasty  floor  and,  with  a  jeering  remark  that  j 
it  was  too  hot  to  eat  and  wanted  stirring,  [j 
thrusting  them  into  the  mess.    An  assistant  j. 
afterwards  came  round  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  , 
and  poured  a  quantity  into  each  of  the  vessels  j 
from  which  we  bad  eaten  our  rice.   This  was 
our  daily  fai-e  daring  the  whole  period  of  mj 
imprisonment. 

Finding  that  these  proceedings  had  no  effect 
in  extracting  bribes  from  us  to  procnre  milder 
treatment — really  because  we  had  been  deprived  ^ 
of  the  few  things  we  had  about  us  immediately 
after  capture — others  of  n  more  pmnful  nature 
were  employed.  The  tails  of  tlie  Chinese  were 
drawn  through  staples  in  the  wall,  and  fastened  j 
so  that  the  owners  were  unable  to  sit  down, 
being  forced  to  remain  in  a  standing  posture  ;| 
all  night.  In  this  position  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  sleep  more  tlian  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and,  being  fastened  together,  the 
falling  forward  of  one  jerked  several  oi-hers 
from  their  upright  position,  and  caused  acute 
pain.  It  was  natural  that  the  sufferers  should 
desire  to  purchase  exemption  from  tliese  and 
a  hundrea  other  cruelties  more  difficult  to 
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endure  than  death  itself;  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  them,  through  the  agencj  of  the 
jailer,  or  his  assistantoi  manured  to  borrow 
a  little  money  from  friends  in  Tyhan,  only  ag- 
graTated  tlie  condition  of  the  rest ;  the  ruffians 
Those  mercy  waa  thus  bought,  being  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  ill  treatment,  in  the  hope  of 
being  successful  in  exacting  bribes  from  all 
alike.  As  to  myself,  no  attempt  vaa  at  first  made 
to  prevent  me  from  getting  aaoh  sleep  as  I  could 
obtun  on  the  filthy  ^und,  and  I  could  more 
freely  about  Uie  den  in  vhioh  we  veie  unpri- 
soned. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  our  arrival,  I  vas 
again  taken  before  the  cliief  I  had  seen  at  the 
encampment.  There  were  three  others  seated 
beside  him,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  officers, 
who  remained  standing.  His  first  questions 
I    were  similar  to  those  he  bad  asked  me  before ; 

but,  when  those  were  exhanated,  he  continued  to 
I   put  random  qaestions  to  me  touching  our  customs 
I   and  government,  which  I  answered  as  well  as  I 
[   was  able.  Next,  he  entered  on  the  anbjeot  of  reli- 
^ons  doctrine,  and  spoke  ot  Christianity  in  a  way 
'    which  proved  that  he  was  very  little  acquainted 
^   with  its  principles,  and  asserted  there  was  no 
j   difference  between  these  and  the  pore  doctrine 
introduced  by  his  imperial  lord.   I  avoided  dis- 
onssing  the  subject  with  him,  and,  when  forced 
{   to  reply,  told  him  that  he  must  know  so  much 
I   more  of  the  matter  than  I,  that  I  did  not  feel 
I   competent  to  offer  an  opinion.  He  seemed  very 
I   well  satisfied  with  the  disphiy  of  learning  he 
bad  made,  and  I  was  encoure^^  by  his  satis- 
&ction  to  aak  that  he  wonjd  set  me  at  libert;|^ ; 
addii^  that  I  would  chmfuUy  pay  any  sum  in 
my  power  for  it  m  soon  as  I  reached  Chan- 
'    taeon.  I  think  be  was  about  to  breat  with  me 
for  my  release,  when  one  ot  those  present 
came  in  front  of  him,  and,  after  prostrating  him- 
aelf,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  bad  seen  me 
present  at  the  murder  of  some  of  their  brethren, 
I    and  that  he  had  heard  me  speak  in  contempt 
j    of  the  Taepings  and  their  doctrines.   I  looked 
'     bard  at  this  man,  and  at  last  remembered  that 
j  I    he  was  the  respectable-looking  individual  who 
I  j    had  answered  my  questions  at  the  execntions, 
and  I  remembered  that  I  certainly  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  express  my  opinion  of  the 
rebels,  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  bad  no 
!   idea  that  bewonld  ever  fall  into  their  hands. 
I   The  statement  made  by  this  man,  which  I 
■  oould  not  deny,  quite  changed  the  neling  with 
I  which  the  Taeping  chief  had  appeared  to  regard 
me.  He  loaded  me  witii  abuse;  told  me  it 
!   would  have  been  bad  enough  if  a  follower  of 
I    the  Tartar  usurper  at  Peldnliad  spoken  in  such 
language,  but  that  it  was  unparaonable  in  a 
M   foreigner.  Hesaidmuchmorewhichmytborough 
I    knowledge  of  spoken  Chinese  enabled  me  to  un- 
! '   derstand  perfectly,  and  then  said  something  to 
those  about  him  iu  a  language  I  did  not  com- 
prehend; but  which  I  assumed  was  Tartar, 
I  concluded  that  be  would  end  by  ordering 
me  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  I  was  taken  back 
to  prison,  where  my  right  hand  was  chained 
to  my  left  aukle^  an  iron  collar  was  put  round 


my  neck,  and  I  was  &stened  to  a  ring  in  the 
wall  by  a  chain,  which  connected  the  collar 
and  ring.  The  jailer  now  became  more  savage, 
and  redouUed  his  cruelties,  as  if  the  pron- 
bilitv  of  our  being  ransomed  had  become  so 
smaU  that  we  should  be  shortly  taken  from  his 
custody  and  handed  over  to  the  executioner. 
One  ot  his  amusements  was  to  throw  a  bamboo 
on  the  ground,  and,  arranging  the  string  of 
prisoners  half  on  one  side  luid  half  on  the 
other,  command  them  to  try  which  could  draw 
tlie  other  across  it,  by  dragging  at  the  rope 
that  ran  througti  their  ears.  As  neither  party 
were  likely  voluntarily  to  exert  themselves  much 
in  a  trial  which  caused  them  intense  pain,  his 
assistants  fio^d  both  parties  across  the  calves 
of  their  1^  with  long  tiamboos,  to  force  them 
to  do  their  ntmost 

This  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted,  wliicht  thongh  they  did  not  directly 
affect  life,  were  harder  to  be  borne  than 
torture  of  a  more  severe  kind,  tnasmnch  as 
they  were  incessant.  The  entrance  of  any 
person  inspired  the  dread  that  some  of  us 
would  be  certain  to  suffer  before  he  left  the 
apartment  —  a  dread  which  events  sddom 
failed  to  realise.  On  the  seventh  day  of  onr 
imprisonment  one  of  our  number  was  carried 
out,  and  the  rest  were  reduced  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  seemed  impossible  we  could 
live  much  longer.  For  the  first  time  I  then 
learnt  the  blessing  opium  can  be  to  a  man 
in  extremity,  and  the  secret  of  the  passive 
endurance  a  Chinese  will  exhibit  under  the 
most  painful  tortures.  Where  the  means  of 
pnrchasmg  the  drug  came  from,  I  know  not— 
possibly  the  opium  itself  was  sent  by  friends 
at  Tymm,  who  bribed  an  assistant  of  the  jailer 
to  deliver  it  to  us,  or  we  should  not  have  had  it 
in  such  abundance ;  the  cbaige  foE  it  made  by 
the  jailer,  or  the  mandarins  under  whom  he 
acts,  being  enormous.  This  is  the  only  real  con^ 
solation  a  Chln^  has  in  snch  circumstances. 
Religion  having  scarcely  any  hold  upon  tiim. 

Thongh  those  among  us  who  haa  friends  at 
Tyhan  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
them  to  send  to  Chan-tseou  to  collect  the  amount 
of  our  ransom  and  bring  it  to  the  Taeping 
camp,  no  one  would  trust  himself  among  the 
rebels.  At  last  a  mandarin  who  occasionally 
came  to  the  prison,  was  induced,  by  the  promise 
of  a  heavy  bribe,  to  suffer  one  of  our  number  to 
go  to  Chan-tseou,  accompanied  bv  two  of  hia  fi^- 
lowers,  to  oolleot  the  ransom  ana  retam  with  it 
to  the  camp.  The  man  whom  we  seleoted  for 
the  purpoea  was  one  of  two  brothers,  so 
that  ne  left  behind  him  a  hostage  for  his  retnm. 
He  was  gone  three  days,  but  very  little  time 
was  lost  on  his  return  before  our  redemption 
was  settled  and  we  were  liberated — no  dis- 
tinction being  made  twtween  me  and  the 
Chinese. 

On  my  return  to  China,  I  shall  take  excel- 
lent care  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Taepings  again,  if  I  can  avoid  it;  but  as  a 
precaution,  I  shall  do  what  is  now  a  common 
practice  among  the  prindpal  men  of  the  towns 
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likelj  to  be  iavaded  bj  the  rebels— I  shall  cany 
a  diamond  or  some  other  precmu  stoae  eon- 
eealcd  ia  my  dress,  to>  for  ny  ransom  in  the 
mat  of  my  being  tifcen. 


THE  IRISH  IN  ENGLAHD. 

twt  pleasant  gaoi  old  combotiTeness  m  svp- 
port  of  a  dailiog  opinwn,  for  which  the  Irish 
nstioH  bae  been  alva(ys  distisguiahed,  is  hafppily 
not  yet  dead.  Recent  events  shov  sni  iafactorily 
that  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  stick  is  more  rn 
favour  than  the  clMcst  syllogism  in  Barbara. 

In  the  ease-  of  the  Briton  proper,  there  is 
erery  reasonable  excuse  for  the  tem^vorary  abey- 
ance ot  this  whelestHiie  spirit.  Police  arrange- 
ments have  reached  a  perfection  incompatiMe 
vith  the  free  sratification  <^  this  mode  of  dis- 
easNOQi  and  tlnre  ia  a  tendency  in  the  guardiaBs 
«£  public  order  ko  interfere  with  a  calm  tmi 
satisfactory  arrangement  oC  personal  difference 
1^  this  agency.  ConimercuU  pursuits  have  a 
dtstractiag  inmaence,  and,  though  much  ntighit: 
be  reasonably  hoped  fnm  the  ennoUin^  institn- 
iion.  of  the  Ring,  still  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  there  is  a  sensible  deeay  perceptible  in  the 
popnlarity  of  tbe  g«od  old  Ei^Ush  w^ument  of 
the  crab-stick. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  the  old 
cvdgel  Faith  u  still  kept  alive  among  a  portion 
of  our  fellow-snhjects.  Despite  the  cold  shade 
of  the  Saxon,  the  worship  of  the  stick  is  still 
fondly  eiimg  to,  and  carried  on  like  the  creed  of 
the  einy  Christiuis,  nnder  persecution — in  cans, 
and  deserts,  and  private  places.  "Ke  luDflliar 
mneic  of  shilMagfa  rattKng  on  shillelaffh,  still 
enlirens  the  ignoble  solitude;  the  trMitional 
invitation  to  tread  on  a  portion  of  a  gentleman's 
wearing  appaicl  is  still  oeeasionoUy  heard  at  furs 
afid  jdaees  of  public  resort,  thou^  pertiaps  not 
so  frcqneD%  as  could  be  desired.  But  the 
reeeot  saeeessful  si^nmeuts — kept  up  with  svch 
spirit  and  enthosiasm  both  at  Hyde  Pavk  aad 
Birkenhead— show  that  there  is  still  a  vitality 
in  the  aacient  exereises,  and  that  we  do  net  live 
in  such  degenerate  tinea  after  all. 

Becently  in  this  joomal  was  presented  a  few 
notes  on  the  paat  elories  of  Irdand,  when  a 
heiithier  tone  m  refanmoB  to  the  exciting  ac- 
comi^bment  a£  duelling  was  abroad  in  that 
GOKBtry.  In  the  fmsent  paper  ik  is  ]vopasetl 
to  give  a  few  extracts  mm  the  Fasti  m  the 
more  irregalar  ci^^^ements,  that  look,  perhaps, 
the  guidanee  of  a  code  of  rules  and  the  el^auce 
9(  Dttnctilio,  bnt  are  not  the  Less  eharacteristic 
and  tnterestie^.  The  Irish  Pi^^m  Fathers,  in 
their  exodus  oom  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
new  settlement  in  Seven  Dials,  and  otiier  retired 
and  excluaire  districts,  bore  with  them  their 
oheri^ked  rites  and  traditions,  keepiiig  them 
buried,  as  it  were,  ontil  a  suitable  opportunity 
should  oceusr.  The  ceremony  of  recouciliatiou 
was  perfonaed  by  burying,  not  tlie  hatchet.,  but 
an  instrument  less  liable  to  the  inflaeaees  of 
rast— the  shillelagh. 

Sinoe  tlw  aziiv^  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatheia^ 
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whose  ranks  have  been  reinforced  by  periodreal 
ftdditionals,  their  residmioe  has  been  mu^eda 
aeoordii^  to  tin  mecHary  nid  mvariable  rale 
of  all  settlement^  hf  a  of  despenite  en- 
counters with  tiw  Bativea  of  swminAn^;  (Ua- 
triet».  Some  of  these  were  foagbt  ««t  with 
dowbtful  issue,  victory  sometmies  indinrng  to 
this  party,  sometimee  to  that.  The  aborigines, 
too,  always  iHtving  the  snhir  advuitage  on  their 
side  of  coBsliituted  authority,  and  what  are 
termed  the  "  minions  of  t^e  linr:"  an  advantage 
whiek  in  all  instanees  they  declined  to  forego, 
an  example  that  in  the  more  chivalric  Imid  oi 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  woild  fee  visited  with  re- 
probation. 

So  far  back  as  the  yearsevosteen  hoiidred  and 
sixty-one  the  bottle  of  Sing's  Langley  to<^ 
place.  At  ihxt  time,  as  at  the  present,  the  land 
of  the  Saxon  used  to  be  invtuled  at  certain 
peiiedn  %  hoi<des  of  aonad  huBbandmen,  who, 
arsaed  with  aey^  and  reapiag^iook,  rav^ed 
tbe  oonttry  fer  and  near  m  a  peaoefHl  fashion. 
Mid  swept  every  lefd  clear  of  the  results  of  "tbe 
labours  of  the  ox,"  and  rith  erow.  It  eame  to 
pass  that  a  strmg  party  visited  King's  Langley 
with  these  agriconnral  taxAs;  and  in  the  ar- 
raiwements  ineident  to  tbe  relstioDS  between 
empnyers  and  employed,  a  slight  difficulty  arose 
as  to  Wins,  whioh  was  hy-aud-by  inflamed  into 
mutual  exasperatioD.  It  was  #nally  decided  to 
appeal  to  an-ms,  and  "  ft  great  skirmish  ensued." 
Presently,  tbe  King's  Langley  fanners  found 
tkemselres  ^ttiag  worsted,  inid  despatched  a 
meesei^r  for  proaipt  reMef.  It  anived  in  the 
shape  of  the  Boyal  roEcsters^  theft  miutered 
Watliird^  tienendow  mxSiairies.  Agauist  this 
inierpoaition  the  reapers  conld  make  smtdl  way. 
They  were  driven  hack  and  routed;  six  were  cap- 
tured^ and  m«iy  wovnded  left  on  tb«  field.  But 
the  remnant  of  tbe  reapiK  armymaaaged  to  re- 
treat in  good  wder,  and,  %  a  masterly  piece  of 
strategy,  shifted  the  war  to  tbe  iriand  of  Ely, 
where  the  advantages  were  greater  for  strangers 
wnorant  of  tbe  natural  shape  of  tbe  country,  and 
there  renewed  the  fight  with  more  success,  but 
with  what  final  isaae  is  not  knwwa. 

SoRw  thirteen  or  fourteen  Tears  hter,  tbe  scene 
shifts  to  the  ntetiopolis,  ana  the  year  seventeen 
'seventy-four  is  notoiiow  for  the  hattle  of  Mill- 
hill.  English  and  Irish  baymi^etB  are  the  com- 
batants, and  a  refetenc*  to  the  month  and  day  o[ 
tbe  month— the  third  or  Imitth  ol  Jul^shows 
that  aprmciptewasnvfdved,  tmdthat  infuriated 
rakes  were  beinr  flowvi^d  in  reference  to  the 
tram}uil  river  «  the  Beyne.  No  eaestion  <rf 
vulgar  wi^  was  iwolved,  and  there  justly 
results  what  tbe  prints  of  the  time  style, 
with  trepiidatioD,  "  a  dreadfal  affray."  It  was 
kept  up  with  spirit  the  whole  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  to  tlie  great  alarm  of  each  inbabit»Bts 
of  the  district  as  loved  monotony  and  quiet 
pursuits.  Numbers  on  both  sides  were  severely 
woouded,  and  carried  off  in  a  dar^erons  con- 
dition, and  one  man,  one  woman,  and  mm  eiild, 
who  vras  btmght  into  the  battle,  or  volon- 
tarily  rubied  into  the  danger,  killed.  Eleven  hug- 
leados  were  captured,  and  led  awi^  before  the 
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I  tertible  Sir  loHiii  Fieldhi^  tlie  famous  l^ltod 
I  magistratej  wha  was  then  the  seonrge  of  St. 
I  GQcs^s  and  tlie  ]%et-diteft  districts,  nndl  Trere 
'  committed  l^him  to  NevRf^tr.  So^rerer,  it  was 
felt  tfiat  on  tms  occasion  tiie  fnsh  had  been  more 
:  sinned  against  than  sinning;;  tiiat  a  jealous,  kcl- 
]  ing  on  the  part  of  the  J&i^Hsh  agritniltansts 
'I  against  what  thej^  consx3er&J  m  mrfiuT  ihter- 
ference  with  then-  special  proTince,  had  broken 
,  i   out ;  and  the  newspapers  took  the  side  of  tlie 

I  aliens,  speaking  of  them  as  the  poor  Irish/' and 
, '   alluding  with  fieling  to  the  "great  crneltj"  with 

I I  whicli  may  had  been,  treated.  That  the  battle 
1 1   was  maintamed  for  two  whole  dap  shows  tliat 

I  the  nambecs  on  tfie  Celtni  sidle  mast  faaTe  been 
j  respectable.' 

\  I  la.  seventeen  "ninety- three,  a  chfld  died  at  Ox- 
,  I  ibrd-buildings,  in  Lomdiv  anik  it  was  determined 

I I  to  celebnte  the  deauae  with,  all  the  natioiial 

f lories  and  tndi'tioM.  Ths.  ohKaiicIes  oC  tin 
ay  appuE  cttafuead  io.tlieix  mm  oC  the  oat  ace 
|!  of  such  a  gathering:  faut^ta  ilMii  desnndaats, 

I  i  such  a  ceremony  as  a  wake  is  now  grown  vcrj 
.j  &miliar.  The  more  i^tive  portion  of  the  enter< 
I ;  tainment  wonld  appeax  to  have  been  sustained 
;  {  throiiffh  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
Ii  with  the  usual  Scoholic  rites:  the  departedinfant 
'l   wasbewaileiLei>^oimly  iaspinituoos  tearst  But^ 

early  in  the  mtrunf,  kha  mmrwaai  gnefi  begatt  to 
;  I  manifest  itself  in  TacknS'  signs  of  tniiMik,  aad  h^^ 
;  daybreak  haii  knnt  out  into  wbak  was  eotied  "  a 
'  I    dreadful  riot."    Both  sexes  engaged  with  hearty 

I I  goodwill.  What  immecfiate  cause  of  unpleasant- 
l|  ness  had  aiiaea  does  not  a^peai:;  bit  the  effir 
I,  oientWatokof  thapesiod  were  veiy  sooa  ui  the 
-   scene  in  strong  force — numerically  speaking.  It 

I  is  almost  idle  to  mention  that  those  guardians  of 
law  and  order  wraa  rsajaed  with  discredit — 

;  veiT  mucii  cut  up ;.  and  Captain  Patrole,  wbo 
had  foolishly  interfered,  so  severely  beaten,  as 

<  not  to  recover  his  wountb.  However,  about 
j  1   three  o*elDck  AJf.»  thr  Foot  Gmanih  arrived— a 

:  body  who  would  seem  to  he  the  traditional 
)  I  enemies  of  the  Irish  exile — and  went  up  braTety 
'  I    to  the  attack.    This  jntCTferenee  was  met  with 

I I  spirit — and  a  shower  of  brictbats.  Tet  it  was 
'.  ■    felt  that  against  sudi  odds  and  such  adVaur 

ti^  a  conflict  was  ho^ess.  The-  Foot  Gtiards 
soon  had  it  ril  thdr  own  way;  and  were  pr»- 
.  I  sent^  eaeumbered  with  fifty  prisoners. 
1 1  In  the  year  of  theHebdDion,  seventeen  ^ioety 
e%fat,  a  strong  detaehinent  of  Irish  leenitts,  be- 
longing to  the  Seventeenth  Light  Dragoons, 

\  amvea  at  Someis-town,  near  LobiJob,  and 
ablest  tmmedrately  the  horiaon  became  clouded. 
TCho  new  dn^eons  begoxted  the  tedium  of  tMs 

'     scrjoom  by  sidlymg  fevth  'and  beating  tlie 

.  I    Smners-town  men.    At  hist,  orders  arrived  for 
<    the  embark»ti«>n  of  the  draft,  aiitt  the  whole 
party,  two  sctgeants  and  fifty-one  privates,,  were 
nunfched  away  to  KUisgsgate — a  name  of  omi- 

.   nous  s^niGcaaee — where  their  ship  was  lying. 

'  The;  went  theur  way,  says  the  clranicle, 
naively,  '•ranch  to  the  joy  of  the  iahabitente*"* 

'.  ITBfiwtvnatdy,  the  tide  net  sare,  and  the 
Tflsset  get  agroonc^  smd  was  therefore  obUoed  te 

I   waft  soM  hours.   ThelrisfeSiragoons  haathoa 

I 
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'the  prospect  before  them  ofatedfous  confinement 
w^hoot  anvftiod  for  the  miod.  Their  impetuona 
spirits  cbuM  gainst  iAe  restraint,  when  a  bold 
Celt  struck  oot  the  happy  device  of  proposing 
that  they  should  not  nusspend  precious  time 
for  wliich  th^  were  accountable^  but  retturn 
forthwith  to  m)mers-town.  This  proposal  was 
hailed  with  acclhmatton,  and  tlie  whole  party, 
headed  by  the  two  sergeants,  forthwith  dis- 
embarked, and  in  a  short  time  presented  them- 
selves in  the  Somers-town  district,  to  the 
great  constemation  of  the  natives.  The 
natundly  disorganised  state  in  which  they 
found  their  apartmente— owing,  of  coursb,  to 
the  imexpectedness  of  their  mtum— drove  the 
gallant  Mows  out  upon  the  streets,  which  they 
patn^ed  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  bad  so  imprndent'ly  and'  prematurely  re- 
joiced at  their  departtuie.  Tlleir  course  was 
marked  fay  a  series  of  fJto  most  terrific  outrages. 
In  Qiflysinn-lane  the  battle  ra"ed  with  such  mry, 
that  the  military  had  to  he  hurriedly  sent  for. 
The  crisis  was  so  serious  that  application  was 
made  to  the  authorities  for  the  services  of  the 
Loyal  St.  Pancras  Association— it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, a  corps  of  vohmteers.  These  were  soon 
on  the  jjround,  and  their  presence,  with  that  of 
the  mihtary,  produced  an  important  effect  on  the 
fortunes  ot  the  other  side.  After  some  severe 
lighting,  the  dragoons  gave  way,  and  retired  in. 
good  order  to  tlieir  barracks,  which  were  pre- 
sently stormed  by  the  military  and  the  Loyal  St, 
Fanctas  Tolnnteers,  and  the  whole  party  cap- 
tared.  The  prisoners  were  removed  to  the 
Taiions  "  watdi-hottses'*  fiir  the  night ;  but 
whether  the  accommodation  was  too  restricted 
for  so  hirge  a  party,  or  more  prudential  reasons 
prevailed,  it  was  thought  advieable  to  "  re-con- 
dnct"  them  to  their  barracks,  whence  they 
were  jwesented  to  '"Mr.  Justice  Lerous,  of 
Somers-tawn."  That  functionary  remitted  the 
two  sei^ants  to  the  house  of  correction ;  and 
finally  had  tlie  remainii^  rioters  sent  off  to  the 
water's  e^e,  "to  be  shipped."  Tliey  were  all 
happily  got  away.  A  trMKiuil  embarkation  was 
effected,  and  Somers-town  was  restored  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Sometimes  a  little  unpleasantness  has  arisen, 
not  as  might  be  sapnosed  bctweoL  the  base 
Saxon  ani  the  peaceml  CcH,  but  between  mem- 
Iws  of  the  varums  septs  or  dans  sojoumin?  in 
the  eoantiry  of  tiie  hereditary  enemy.  Of  uiis 
dtos  was  the  grand  riot  of  the  year  eighteen 
liujMfred'  and  eleven,  whidi  toot  place  at  Pop- 
lar. This  dispute  did  not  grew  ont  of  a  mere 
vuigar  incident,  as  festivity  over  an  infant's 
obsequies,  or  competition  for  employmeat  in 
the  getting-ia-of  hay.  There  was  amorechivalric 
principle  involved;  namely,  "  which  province 
produced  the  bektwr  men,  Connaught  or  Mun- 
ster?"  The  arguwent  was  at  first  conducted 
on  the  ordinary  irrational  principles  of^  mere 
diacHseion  and  verlwl  controversy,  but  it  was 
felt  how  inadequate  such  poor  weapons  were  in 
decidii^  a  question  of  grand  proportions.  Be- 
oonrse  was  pronptlj  had  to  the  national  lone. 
It  tamed  ont  that  over  one  hundred  persons 
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2tao£  of  a  sudden  mysteriously  furnished  with 
"bludgeons,"  and  things  being  now  happily 
placed  on  a  proper  footing,  an  udmated  argu- 
ment set  in.  The  familiar  music  of  stricKen 
skulls  re-echoed  once  more  in  the  strangers' 
land,  and  the  joyous  hurly-burly  raged.  But 
Uie  neighbourhood — with  the  fooush  trepidation 
of  all  ueigbbourhoods— were  thrown  mto  ex- 
tremities of  terror,  and  "must  needs"  call  in 
tlie  "civil  power."  This  interference  was  al- 
teuded  with  tlie  usual  results :  prisoners  were 
captnred,  and  the  rest  dispersed,  adiouTiiins 
over  for  the  present  the  .settlement  of  tbe  grand 
question,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  tlie 
gentlemen  of  Hunster  and  of  Coimaaght. 

It  happened  shortly  afterwards  tluit  a  well- 
known  Irish  corps — tbe  North  Cork  Militia, 
whose  adventures  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Harry 
Loirequer's  Life— chanced  to  be  quartered  at 
Gosport.  Some  of  tbe  privates  were  walking  ou 
the  beach  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  watermen 
there  became  a  little  personal  in  their  remarks 
on  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  soldiers. 
It  needs  but  a  poor  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament to  know  that  such  an  invitation  would 
be  wannly,  and  even  gratefully,  accepted.    In  a 
few  moments  the  watermen  and  the  gallant  Irish 
were  engaged  in  serious  conflict,  in  which  the 
latter  were  prevailing,  when  more  watermen 
came  up  ana  restored  the  balance  of  success. 
But  the  glad  news  had  drifted  towards  the  bar- 
racks at  Gosport,  and  eager  North  Corkians, 
sniffing  the  battle  from  uar,  were  already  on 
their  way  to  the  scene  of  actum:  lo  that,  very 
shortly,  tbe  beach  presented  a  huppj  reproduc- 
tion of  the  LitUe  Troy  at  Donnybrook — now, 
alas!  far  away  behind   A  battle  where  sucli 
elements  were  engaged  as  watermen  and  Irish, 
presented  a  combination  of  extraordinary  at- 
traction.  The  timorous  and  inexperienced  in- 
habitants— according  to  the  prevailing  law — 
were,  as  usual,  thrown  into  a  state  of  trepida- 
tion, and  actu^y  proceeded  to  close  tlieir  shops 
— an  unworthy  precaution  I   The  battle  on  tlie 
beach,  meantime,  continued  with  fury,  the  water- 
men being  strengthened  with  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  constant  drafts  arriving  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  North  Corkians. 

As  before,  the  interference  of  third  parties  is 
invoked.  With  that  unfair  inversion  of  the 
good  old  manly  English  role  vbich  counte- 
rntuccs  a  fur  stand-up  fight,  an  open  tuig  and 
no  favour,  the  licensed  distarbers  of  riot  and 
disorder  now  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  shape 
of  soldiers  in  large  force ;  and*  as  a  matter  of 
course,  tbe  pleasant  entertainment  is  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close.  How  can  this  good  old 
sport  be  expected  to  hold  its  ground  when  there 
is  so  httle  encouragement  held  out,  or  rather 
when  such  obstacus  are  purpoaelj/  thrown  in 
the  way  P  Ko  wonder  that  the  promoters  of  the 
exercises,  justly  disgusted,  shoim  have  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  thankless  task  o£  catering 
for  an  uograteful  public. 

These  are  scauty  records  of  the  battles  of 
the  Celts  and  the  Aatocthynes.  Many  more 
remain  unsung:  possibly  because  "tliej  lock  a 


sacred  bard,"  and  perhaps  because  there  is  a 
little  monotony  aid  sameness  in  the  incidents. 
It  is  the  old  iteration  of  skulls  and  sticks, 
and  sticks  and  skulls,  and  that  invariable  inter- 
ference of  those  to  whom  the  prerogative  of 
law  and  order  gives  such  an  unftdr  advantage. 

So  far  for  the  comic  side  of  these  collisions. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  vam  to  hope  that  tliey  will 
ever  die  away  while  there  are  such  differences 
as  race,  temper,  and,  above  all,  relirious 
opinions.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  classes 
of  those  who  come  under  the  composite  cha- 
racter of  British  subject  mw^ht  live  peacefdly 
together  in  a  sort  of  grand  Happy  Family ;  but 
it  IS  plain  that  the  old  angles  and  comers  of 
nationid  prqudicea  are  not  jet  rubbed  down. 


METHOD. 

Nattjee,  that  -will  not  be  commanded,  never 
To  arbitrary  method  liath  sabmitted ; 

And  time,  that  t«nd»  on  nature,  men  not  ever 
Hive  into  limitary  system  fitted. 

We  call  a  year  a  year;  and  bid  it  cover 

Three  hundred  five  and  sixty  days :  who'll  trust  itZ 

Mere  fiction !  since  a  fraction  still  stays  over, 
And  we,  to  keep  our  plan,  must  readjust  it. 

Even  if  wltbin  the  hundredth  of  a  minute 

We  could  approach  prtclsioiif  that  small  fracUoa> 

Would  BtiU  bear  our  discomfiture  within  it, 
And  doom  oor  nicest  tyitem  to  deatroction. 

Then  let  us  follow  Nature,  glad  and  fleedng, 

Since  her  fast  footstep  not  her  Lest  trap  catchee  r 

Content  to  time  her  progreas  by  the  beating 
Of  her  own  bosom,  not    our  wise  watches. 


AN  ACT  OP  MERCY. 

IN  TWO  PABTS. 
PART  n.    THE  ACT  ITSELP. 

In  a  former  article  we  occupied  ourselyea 
with  some  of  the  details  of  tbe  trouble  which 
has  lately  come  upon  the  workpeople  of  Lan- 
cashii  e.  Our  present  business  is  not  with  tlie 
disease,  but  with  the  remedy  which  has  been 
applied  to  it— with  what  has  been  done  to  supply 
the  wants  of  these  sniEediig  people.  Prom  the 
examination  we  shall  rise  with  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction, and  of  heartfelt  pride.  Men  have 
folbwed  out  this  object  of  feeding  the  hungry 
as  if  it  were  some  lucrative  occupation  in 
whidi  they  were  engaging  for  their  own  espe- 
cial benefit.  TheyTiave  passed  their  d^s  in 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  suffering 
people,  and  their  evenings  in  taking  counsel 
how  to  meet  their  wants.  Little  things  done 
continually,  small  acts  performed  habitually, 
are  re^y  the  severest  of  trials,  and  exceed 
in  importance  those  rare  heroic  achievements 
which  are  done  once  for  all  under  the  pressure 
of  excitement,  emd  then  are  over.  To  get 
up  night  after  night  with  yoor  ^nner  in 
your  tiiro^,  and  leave  jfour  comfortable  fire- 
side and  your  friends,  m  order  that  you  may 
.devote  a  portita  of  the  evening  to  the  or- 
I  gauisation  of  a  aoap-kitohen,  iuvolTes,  especially 
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after  the  tfaing  has  lasted  some  time,  a  consider- 
able aoioont  of  principle  and  seU-sacTlfice.  Not 
leas  so  does  the  abandoBinent  by  ladies  of  their 
household  functions,  and  their  homes,  to  spend 
the  da;  among^  hnndzeds  of  factor;  women  and 
I   girls,  who  require  incessant  superintendence  and 
j   advice  while  th^  pnnae  their  nnacoostomed 
1  labours. 

He  who  will  rise  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
Intake  him  to  the  Tnends*  Boup-kitchen,  Bale- 
street,  Manchester,  at  about  hali-past  seven  a.ic.« 
will  be  well  repaid  tac  his  trouble.  He  will  liave 

'  time  to  look  over  the  place  and  see  what  prepara- 
tions ue  makinff  for  the  eight  o'clock  aistribu- 

I  tion  of  soap.  He  will  have  time  to  visit  the 
upper  room,  where  are  the  capacious  boilers  in 

I   wliicfa  the  sonp  is  made ;  and  the  room  below, 

I   where  are  the  great  wooden  troughs  into  which 

I  the  soap  descends  when  made,  and  from  which 
it  is  ladled  out  to  the  applicants  as  the; 
come  up  in  line.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that 
an  excellent  sjstem  has  been  adopted  for 
keeping  the  crowd  of  applicants  iu  order — 

'  a  sjstem  of  barricades  and  zig-zags  extending 
over  a  considerable  space  of  ^and,  and  for 
whichf  indeed,  there  is  urgent  necessity.  For 
small  and  feeUe  are  some  <u  those  who  come  in 
search  of  this  supply  of  nourishment — ^women, 
old  and  young,  little  nrts  and  boys  and  mere 
children.  Hunger  makes  people  impatient  and 
unzuly,  and  many  of  these  poor  frail  crea- 
tures would  come  to  harm  if  this  plan  of  pro- 
tection were  wanting.  There  is  an  air  of  a 
French  theatre  about  these  zig-zags  and  the 

'  crowds  waiting  in  them.  A  very  false  air  it 
is  though,  and  the  poor  pinched,  hungry,  tat- 
tered creatures  who  stand  there  wobegone,  and 

'  silent,  form  a  great  contrast  in  one's  memory 
to  that  other  barricaded  crowd  of  the  Boule- 
vard.  full  of  excitement  and  ea^r  antici- 
pation of  amusement  and  bandying  jokes  with 
one  another  in  the  fulness  of  tlieir  exuberant 
gtec. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  soup  is  dischuged  out  of 
the  coppers  in  the  room  above,  into  the  tron^s 
in  the  room  below ;  it  comes  down  a  sort  of 
fireman's  hose,  and  is  thick  and  strong  and 
fiercelv  hot  and  very  comfortable.   Then  the 
door  toat  leads  to  the  barricades  is  opened,  and 
in  the  people  rasl^  stimnlsted  bv  tlie  smell, 
no  doiibt,  and  with  eager  ana  devouring 
looks.   It  is  a  terrible  sight.   They  all  stare 
so.   The  children  are  so  old.   They  watch  the 
splashes  which  are  lost  to  them,  as  the  good- 
natured  people  at  the  trouglis  ladle  the  soup 
into  the  Teasels  which  the  candidates  loing. 
Good  measure  is  givm,  but  still  the  xery 
splasbes  are  stared  after,  in  an  eager  way. 
£ach  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  brings  a  card, 
]   on  which  is  inscribed  the  amount  of  soup  to 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled,  as  a  member 
'    of  a  large  or  small  household.   The  quantity 
ia  given  to  the  last  drop,  and  many  a  jolly 
|{   encouraging  word  into  the  bargain,   The  little 
I'   pinched  okl  man  who  brings  a  eojee-pof  to 
I    carry  away  his  soup  iI^  does  not  care  much, 
. .  thouirb.  for  such  amenities.   It  is  the  soud  he 
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cares  for.  Here  is  a  little  bit  of  a  face  grow- 
ing into  the  same  lines  as  fast  as  it  can.  It  is 
the  face  of  a  very  little  child,  but  a  business- 
like child,  and  a  child  who  could  not  be  de- 
frauded, even  if  such  a  thmg  were  attempted, 
of  so  much  as  an  egg-cupful  of  the  precious 
liqaor.  She  has  brouglit  a  smooth  jug  without 
a  handle,  or  anything  to  hold  it  by  j  it  is  filled 
with  soup,  and  is  scalding  luit.  What  will 
she  do?  She  has  got  to  lift  it  down  from  a 
high  plaoe^  and  carry  it  away.  I  should  not 
have  known  what  to  do  with  that  slippery  and 
scalding  jug  without  a  handle.  ^  But  tne  child, 
precocious  from  poverty,  set  it  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  straightway  spread  out  by  the 
side  of  it  a  poor  rough  cloth.  This  she  pro- 
duced from  some  place  of  concealment,  placed 
tiie  jug  in  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  bringing 
the  ends  np  over  the  top  of  it,  tying  them  to- 
gether by  the  four  comers ;  and  our  poor  little 
soul  was  from  that  moment  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

What  wonderful  vessels,  and  what  hidden 
capacity  of  adaptation  m  those  vessels,  came  to 
light  that  morning !  There  was  no  end  to  the 
varieties  of  pan  and  pot  bronght  by  the  poor 
people.  We  have  seen  that  a  coffee-pot  was  a 
difficalt  thing  to  fill  with  a  very  la^  ladle,  but 
it  was  not  so  difficult  as  to  get  the  soup  into  a 
tin>canister  made  for  holding  tea  or  otner  diy 
goods,  and  having  quite  a  small  mouth.  Some- 
how or  other  even  this  was  filled,  and  a  small 
eleemosynary  drop  added  to  allow  for  spillings. 
Broken  wasning-jugs,  tin  paUs  with  handles, 
ordinary  wooden  buckets,  appeared  on  every 
side,  and  sometimes  a  poor  woman  would  ap- 
pear with  a  quantity  of  small  vessels  in  which 
to  receive  her  allowance,  having  no  one  large 
receptacle  that  would  hold  it  all.  ChUdrco. 
would  stop  when  they  got  outside  the  kitchen, 
and,  VTiPn""g  or  sltfutg  on  the  pavement,  would 
take  a  saucer-fuU  tolceep  them  gomg,  whil» 
here  and  there  a  young  fellow  or  t^o  would  be 
found  in  a  doorway,  or  standing  against  a  win- 
dow, eating  his  breakfast  out-of-doors,  with  his 
basin  of  soup  on  the  wiudow-sill  and  a  slice  of 
bread  in  his  hand.  Tlie  soup  is  so  hot  that 
some  of  it  is  packed  up  in  tin-cans  and  sent  to 
places  a  dozen  miles  away  for  distribution.  It 
IS  as  hot  as  the  people  can  swallow  when  it  gets 
to  its  journey's  end. 

There  are  other  articles  of  food  disbibated. 
In  all  the  towns  in  which  the  relief  system  is 
established,  there  are  regular  depots  where 
bread  iu  goodly  two-pound  and  four-pound 
loaves,  meal,  and  groceries,  are_  ^ven  out 
at  regular  times  in  enormous  quantities.  As  in 
the  distrilmtiu!;  of  soup,  great  method  and 
order  prevail:  the  whole  thing  being  so  ably  or- 
ganised that  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred 
claimants  will  be  relieved  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  cheerftd  aspect  the  people  wear,  by  the 
good  face  they  pat  upon  theur  troubles,  and 
the  hopeful  way  in  wliicU  they  talk  of  them. 
At  llochdale,  a  woman,  coming  for  her  Dole, 
had  a  habv  about  a  vear  olit  in  her  arms. 
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thrs  little  tMng  had  got  the-  mother'a  eimJ 
m  its  Raud,  and  this  mere  h&hj  presented 
it  to  tfte  refieTiiig  officer,  waited  wbile  ft  waa 
CBunined,  and  tooK  rt  back:  agidni  all  in  correct 
fcmi,  laugliing'  anJ  jumping  in  its  mother^s 
witti  deligtt.  This  aeemectqmtfr  8  standing 
|o^,  and  the  ntmien  and  tbose  abont  her  sn- 
joyed  it  almost  as  nnich  as  the  ebild  itseK  It 
was  afrthat  same  reScring-bonse,  by-the-fcy,  that 
a  poor  little  mad-woman  tmued  up,  almwt  im- 
medistefy  after  the  jonal  inhnt  tiad  disappeared 
fcoUL  tEfl  so8Qe~— a  poor  wretdied  woman  who 
had  ffot  it  Into  'ha  head  that  somebody  Bad 
left  nertwx)  himdred  poonda^  mi  who  thonght 
the  time  Mid  place  well  snitcd  to  nrge  her 
dahn  to  it.  Poor  tfting !'  how  bright  her  eyes 
were,  and  how  eraaciatoi  Bbe  was  with  the 
fcrer  of  her  mind.  **I  tell  ye,  I  will  haye 
it,"  she  said,  with  inconcemble  fierceness  and 
energy.  "  I  will  have  it — ^it's  no  nse  patting 
me  off— r  win  have  it.'"  The  people  wBre 
very  kind  to  the  poor  tiresome  creature,  and 
I  Acre  say  she  is  going'  on  at  this  momeiit 
maSing  the  same  monotonons  appeal  for  her 
rights.  What  a  time  to  want  two  handred 
poimiis! 

The  ^tcm  organised  for  the  distributme'  of 
these  diifereBt  sorts  of  food  was  more  satisfac- 
torily at  work  when  I  was  m  Lancaslure.  than 
that  for  proving-  the  people  with  <jothing. 
J  hare  no  donbt  that  by  Una  time  a  plan  of 
pronqiter  fistribution  has  been  hit  upon ;  but 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  any  misap- 
propriatioir  of  the  different  artidea  ready  to  be 
ffiTen  away,  involTed  too  much  delay.  It  may 
have  been  better  to  run  certain  rfeks,  than  that 
there  should  be  blankets  and  warm  clotiiing 
lying  idle,  while  poor  people  were  cowerrng  at 
nights  for  warmth,  nnder  the  rags  which  had 
faued  to  warm  them  in  the  day.  I  know  that 
it  would  he  sad  for  the  precious  artides 
to  get  into  wrong  hands.  It  woold  be  dis- 
heartening k)  discover  that  the  blanket  which 
you  bad  giTCB  sxwsj,  intending  it  to  cover  the 
shivering  limbs  of  a  chOc^  bad  been  taken 
by  its  father  to  the  paTnbroker*a.  To  avoid 
such  possihilities,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
rigidly  into  the  conduct  of  the  person  making 
npplieation  for  elotMng,  and  it  was  neeeasary, 
farther,  to  maii;  and  stamp  the  artides  given 
away  in  some  indelible  maimer,  and  by  other 
means  to  guard'  against  their  berag  turned  into 
money.  Stilly  after  giving  doe  weight  to  these 
a^rnents,  it  was  extremely  painful  to  see  the 
Hankcts  laid  up  at  the  store-room,  e»eu  for  a 
sisgle  day,  while  the  half-naked  pet^ile  were 
shivering  for  want  of  theoL 

One  <»  these  fltore-rooms  Ml  of  cast-off  cloth- 
ing is  well  worth  visiting.  It  is  really  remark- 
able to  see  what'  verv  good  things  people  have 
coBsented  to  part  with,  and  also  what  qneer  and 
unlikely  objects  have  found  their  way  into  the 
packages.  I  saw  coats  and  trousers  in  most 
cxcelleirt  order,  with  jarf  a  button-hole  a  little 
vrora,  perhaps,  or  some  small  m^er  of  that  sort 
wrong.  Some  of  the  garments  had  very  likely 
get  oat  of  fariiion,  th<mgh  with  plenty  of  wear 


left  in  them.  Some,  perhaps,  had  been  from  the 
first  hateful  to  the  wearer,  who  had  chosen  them 
in  an  evil  hour,  and  who  was  now  heartily  glad  I 
of  the  opportunity  of  ^ettmg  rid  of  them.  There  i 
were  in  one  eolltction  a  eouple  of  bonnets  I 
of  the  shape  worn  before  the  present  French 
pattern  came  in.  They  were  trimmed  exactly 
alike,  and  no  doubt  had  belonged  to  sisters. 
One  hSf  had  sent  a  msai&a  jacket  to  keep  some 
factory^!'  warm,  while  another  jacket  of  silk 
nehly  tnmmed  with  lao^  had  been  contiifautea 
hy  some  oUier  benevolent  person.  Some  ladies 
had  sent  nilk  dresses ;  one  gentleman  a  gorgeouB 
dress  waistcoat  of  moir^  antique;  another,  or 
perhaps  the  same,  a  pair  of  dress-hoots  with 
morocco  tops.  But  the  most  ingenious  coutri- 
bntions  of  all  were  a  awallow-ttuied  naval  offi- 
cer^ coat,  a  cap  to  matdi  it,  three  seariet 
huuting-coats. 

The  response  ov  the  part  of  the  public  to  the 
appeal  made  to  them  for  cast-off  cbthing  has 
been  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  has  been  so  very 
promptly  made,  that  tlie  Central  Committee  is 
kept  continually  busy  in  sorting  tlie  contents  of 
the  numerous  packages  which  are  incessantly 
arriving,  and  in  despatehin^^  tiie  assorted  bundles 
to  the  £fferNit  towns  whidi  stand  in  need  of 
them.  Hot  are  these  cast-off  dothes  all  that  ate 
provided.  Not  only  are  purebasea  made  for  ti^ 
benefit  of  the  iftor,  of  blankets  and  other  warm  ] 
gear,  bnt  large  sums  are  also  being  constantly  ; 
set  aside  far  the  redeeming  of  such  articles  of 
clothingfromtbeshopsofthelocal  pawnbrokers.  | 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  funds  placed  at  i 
the  disposal  of  the  Rdid'  Committee  conld  be 
more  useftiltj-  spent. 

From  this  subject  of  clothing  we  pass  on 
natnraJTy  to  that  of  employment.  The  two  are 
in  some  sort  connected  ;  the  very  best  kind  of 
employmeBt  that  can  be  furnished  for  the 
numbwrlesB  women  thrown  ont  of  work  by  the  . 
cotton  foflore,  being  tlie  construction  of  wear-  ! , 
ingapparel. 

There  are  no  more  important  considerations 
coanected  with  the  misfortune,  than  those  wUch 
are  connected  with  this  employment  question. 
The  compolsory  inactivity,  which  lays  "its  heavy 
mace"  on  these  once  busy  men  and  women,  is 
not  the  saddest  dement  in  the  whole  of  this 
sad  affair.   We  liardly  know  what  want«of  em-  | 
^oyment  is,  to  unedscated  persons.   It  is  bad  j 
i  enough  for  the  educated,  and  many  are  the  expe-  i 
'  dients  which  those  who  need  not  work  are  driven 
to  in  order  to  get  througii  their  time;  what  1 
must  it  be  to  those  who  have  no  money  to  spend 
in  seeking  ^stractions  ontstde  themselves,  and 
no  resources  within  themselves  to  fall  back  upon? 
ta  such  eases  the  mmd  preys  upon  itsdf,  and 
two  or  three  ideas  are  dwelt  upon  incessantly. 
Of  all  the  sad  sights  which  meet  one  at  every 
turn  in  these  cotton  towns,  there  is  scarcely 
auytliing  much  more  distressing  than  to  see  an 
able-budied  man  hanging  about  his  mined  home,  I 
listless,  dispirited,  ana  with  nothing  to  do.  i 
Tlicn  there  is  the  danger  of  this  inaction  in  some 
cases  becoming  habitual.   When  it  is  of  no  use  ; 
to  get  vp  in  the  dark,  and  when  no  object  is 
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attainable  1^  doinp  so,  why  s^HMiId  a 
IrnnseH'  at  rae  asnal  tine  f    Hov  eaej  to  get 
o«t  of  the  hahit  of  earlj  riatD^  awRr  them 
orcuiRstaneefl,  how  hsrdi  to  ntuni  to  it  f 

The  importanec,  then,  of  providing  work  for 
the  immense  nvaiben  of  fiwtory  baoa  who  are 
ont  of  enpkmneBt,  om  tff  no  poaaibittly  be  nrcr- 
estimated.  l&aMofempbyDtettt  are  not  wanted 
here  by  mj  of  a  Moar4eBt,  bat  bb  haag  en- 
tirely essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
What  ifl  the  natne  of  that  emptojment  to  be  F 
Tor  many  fonev  ef  hbow  these  men  are  tmfitted 
their  bribing  np  and  previons  way  of  lite. 
Out-door  labour,  ihm  wdeed  h»d  manai  work 
of  all  kinds,  thej  we  ineniree%  unfit  fer.  Any- 
Aing,  agabi,  that  wouM  imp^*  their  remoral  to 
distant  [^aces  woald  be  febte'to  objeetton.  We 
are  ctcatiiFes  of  oustom,  an(\  go  beyt  in  oar 
batMtnal  grooves.  The  hnnds  bdonj^ng  to  a 
particnlar  imll,  be,  of  alt  liuman  heings,  those 
most  wasted  m  that  mill  when  tlic  din*  comes 
for  the  madtineFy  to  be  sot  »-goiiig  again.  Us- 
less  such  changes  take-  phce  in  hvmaii  affairs 
as  it  would  he  idle  to  eoBienmlate,  there  b 
no  doobt  thai  those  miUa  will  be  set  a^^ing 
again,  and  thea  rit  these  people  wiH  ha  wanted 
owe  motv.  Thn  crisis  once  orer,  there  wUl  be 
a  great  reriral  of  t^e  eoitoa  trade,  aad  grand 
tiines  again  for  Laneasbwe. 

iifni,  therefore,  have  been  set  to  yrork  at  dif- 
ferent trades,  for  which  they  have  in  many  eases 
dispUyed  considerable  aptitude ;  they  have  been 
eBi|doycd  —  particalarty  the  snperiOT  ehtse  of 
them,  mtk  us  botdt-heepers  and  over^kers — 
)  in  posts  connected  with  the  admiHistrstioD  of 
lelwf ;  aad  large  nmnbers  have  been  imitieed  to 
take  thb  opportanity  of  getting  themselves  eda- 
csted,  Kod  spend  their  hovra  of  oewipulstvy 
leisure  at  scliool.  As  for  the  women  and 
girls,  it  is  easier  to  And  saitable  oceapation 
for  them  than  fw  the  men :  moat  voaiea's  work 
bdoj^  of  the  sedentary  sort,  and  something  akin 
to  the  onliaary  enmloymeat  of  the  faetorr-;;rrl. 
Among  the  ^ood  things  which  will  resvlt  from 
this  very  faster  in  Laneaohire — aid  we  may 
hope  that  many  good  tilings  wiU  resuh  froK 
it— not  the  least  will  be  the  advance  of  alt 
tiKse  women  and  girls  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  iieedie — ■  kiad  of  knowledge  in 
which  they  were  singnlariy  defietent. 

I  went  mto  one  room  at  Blackburn,  in  which 
not  less  than  four  hondred  giris  and  annuried 
women  were  sitting  wotiing  at  needleworfc. 
In  the  same  buildii^  was  a  room  where  a  group 
1   of  girls  were  workiu;  at  straw-p]»tina,  ura  IkkI 
picked  up  the  art  with  wonderful  qui^ess  and 
dexterity.  InetiierroomswcreMerethanahnn- 
'   dred  Rurried  womea,  who  were  i^l  proriiied  with 
1 1   a  comfortab^  warn  asylam,  where  tney  were  kept 
'  I    emptoyed,  and  where  l^y  earned  two  shillings  a 
week.    All  these  classes  ai«  ander  the  saperin- 
tendenoe  of  kidie»;  Imt  I  saw  others  at  Maa- 
<4ie9ter  whiA  were  overlooked  by  HKniiors 
dioeen  from  amoag  the  girls  themselves,  which 
I    seemed  also  to  he  woriiiag  admirably  well.  In 
1   CM  of  these,  a  girl  seated  on  a  table  \Tas  reading 
I   alovd  to  the  mi  wl^  they  worked,  or  knitted. 


It  was  some  nrnple  tale  of  a  r^igions  tendency, 
bat  wbi<^  was  hsteaed  to  with  absolute  ei^r- 
8eaie  of  these  girls  are  roagh  and  an- 
mannered,  aud  1  heard  that  a  markm  improre- 
ment  had  been  effected  ra  their  conduct  since, 
in  attending  these  oiasses,  they  had  mingled 
with,  and  oMerre^  the  ladies  wno  snperintend 
thera. 

Here  I  most  meniitm  a  want  which  those 
who  hare  uifanised  these  sewing^lasBes  feel 
Tcry  BHKh,  awl  w^ieh  I  hope  only  needs  to  he 
known  to  be  snppfied  —  the  wut  <^  needles 
and  pins.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  yoong 
gvAs  carehA  of  theai,  aad  great  numbers  are 
hn^en  and  lost ;  a  fact  in  some  d^ree  Mtri^- 
tabte,  no  doobt,  to  tite  ineipericBee  of  the  em< 
bryo-needlewomen.  It  would  save  many  pouni^ 
to  the  7and,  if  some  henerotent  inaividnals 
who  Rsy  read  thiG,  would  make  coltections  of 
pins  and  needles,  and  forward  them  to  the  Re- 
lief Committee,  especially  phiUathropieal  manu- 
faetarers  of  su<A  articlm  in  ^e  good  town  of 
BinainghaHi. 

It  IS  easier  to  proTide  sedestary  ooenpation 
for  woami  thn  for  men.  Of  all  tha  experi* 
raents  made  with  a  new  of  neetiag  tiiis  di^ 
ftculty,  the  most  satisfeetory  appeared  to  be  those 
of  aa  edocatioaal  hind.  Brerything  that  keeps 
men  busy,  that  makes  them  Iraady,  aad  enaMes 
tiiem  hereafter  to  be  aawe  useful  to  their  fami- 
lies, is  good.  I  saw  boys  at  work  at  tailoring, 
moantra  on  a  eoeater  in  professbnal  style  with 
their  legs  crossed  under  them.  I  saw  nteu  at 
wori^  as  joiners,  fittiag  wp  benches  and  doing 
^  other  sia^fle  carpenters*  jobs  nnoonaionl^  well ; 
;  indeed,  the  way  ta  which  tliey  morticed  m  the 
joints,  and  calculated  their  distances,  was  asto- 
ni^iinr  to  any  one  aequau^ed  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  tDnateiE-carpealeriDg.  Others  ei^nged 
in  ahoe-inen^i^  had  completely  mastered  ul  the 
Affieidties  ef  saeornuf  the  sole  to  the  "  u^sers," 
aad  xrtio  douUUess  wen  eves  fully  acouaiatcd 
with  all  the  m^eries  of  the  "welt.'^  Still, 
^ood  as  all  this  is,  and  ia  erery  way  reassuring, 
it  appears  tome  that  these  elasses-^educational, 
tooi  m  a  certain  way — were  less  important,  and 
less  interes^g,  than  those  which  were  iatdlec- 
taally  edacatiiHial. 

The  schools,  whose  beaches  and  desks  are 
oecapicd  by  rows  of  grown-ap  men  and  gi*ey- 
headed  students,  are  fall  ctf  interest.  Late 
indeed  have  soate  of  the  hoaiy  pupils  wan- 
dered for  the  first  tine  iato  the  groves  of  Aca- 
deme. In  one  of  tlie  schools,  no  less  than 
three  hondred  and  n^hty  men  of  all  ages  are 
assembled.  As  yoa  ^anieed  dowa  the  fine  of 
faces  the  seene  was  not  a  little  toaebm^. 
You  saw  men  claspii^  thdr  bald  heads,  as  if 
to  keep  them  from  splittiiv  onr  sums  in 
addition ;  too  saw  some  hetpin^  eaeh  other ; 
Toa  saw  otiiers  wb<^  for  tlieir  saperior  attun- 
mcuts  ffrobably,  had  been  selected  as  moni- 
tors. And  sometimes  you  saw  men,  young, 
strong,  energetic,  giving  their  whole  capacity 
to  what  they  were  aeout,  aiming  at  higher  things 
than  their  neighboun  as  the^'  felt  themselves 
stronger  on  the  wing,  and  layii^,  perhaps,  then 
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and  there— as  they  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the 
first  sips  of  knovledge,  and  were  taught  to 
think  and  reason — the  seeds  of  fatnie  great- 
ness. I  saw  one  yoone  fellow  of  this  sort 
who  was  working  a  probleoi  of  Euclid  on  iiis 
^te.  These  were  not  the  men  for  whom  it 
was  necessary  that  monitors  should  be  pro- 
vided, part  of  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them 
awakR.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
monitors,  sleep  not  being  allowed  in  sdiool- 
hours,  and  brain-culture  naviDg  a  tendency  to 
produce  somnolency  in  some  constitutions. 
These  old  boys  are  good  boys,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  this  reiy  school  of  which  I  am 
speaking  told  me  there  bad  been  no  insubor- 
dination during  the  whole  six  weeks  that  it 
had  been  in  operation.  Old  boys,  indeed  1 
There  was  a  man  there  fifty-seven  years  old, 
and  tins  was  tiie  fitat  time  henad  ever  been  in  a 
sehodi 

That  same  superintendent  told  me  that  the 
oitUnary  theory  that  boyhood  is  the  best  time 
for  learning,  by  no  meims  corresponds  with  the 
results  of  liis  experience,  but  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  men  learned  more  quickly  than  boys. 
This  is  easily  to  be  comprehended.  The  boy  ap- 
proaches his  task,  not  of  his  own  free-will  and 
feeling,  but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  vicious  anta- 
gonism and  determination  to  profit  by  it  as 
Fitlle  as  possible.  The  man  comes  to  hia 
lesson  willingly;  he  wants  to  know  a  thing 
wliich  it  will  teU  him,  to  ask  a  question  which 
the  book  will  answer,  and  so  as  tlie  book 
answers  he  listens  and  lays  up  what  he  hears 
as  60  much  gmned  towards  we  attainment  of 
that  object  iniieh  bis  who^  soul  is  in  earnest 
to  reaen. 

Among  the  advantages  which  we  may  look  for 
as  likely  to  accrue,  in  after  time,  from  the  great 
cotton  feilure  of  '62,  will  be  the  acquirement  by 
the  men  of  habits  of  studying  together  and  help- 
ing each  other,  and  those  habits  may  be  pre- 
served even  when  the  distress  which  brought  the 
thing  about  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
verv  great  thing  for  all  the  women  to  get 
a  knoweldge  of  the  use  of  their  needws. 
Such  knowledge  cannot  fail,  to  be  useful  to 
them  hereafter.  It  is  a  good  thing,  again,  for 
tiie  masters  and  the  men  to  be  brought  into  fami- 
liar contact  and  for  ib»  emidoyed  to  be  able  to 
see  that  the  employer  takes  a  real  interest 
in  his  well-being,  and  does  not  look  npm  him 
as  simply  part  of  the  machinery  of  his  trade. 
Perhaps  in  future  difficulties  between  masters 
and  men,  the  memory  of  kind  offices  ren- 
dered during  the  "bad  tim&"  may  come  in 
to  the  rescue,  and  help  to  make  peace  between 
them. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  that  the  tendency  which 
existed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  cotton  famine 
to  tlirow  doubt  on  the  necessity  of  a  general 
fund  to  which  all  England  shoulH  subscribe,  is 
less  heard  of  now.  The  cry  of  "  raise  the  poor- 
rate"  is  less  heard  lately.  The  weight  of  that 
irresistible  argument  that  just  in  proportion  as 
you  raise  the  poor-rate  you  reduce  the  number 
of  thoae  who  can  pi^  it,  is  beginning  to  be  felt, 


and  we  see  that  to  impose  a  tax  which  tliat  large 
class,  the  small  traders  and  shopkeepers,  could  by 
no  possibility  pay,  would  <io  very  Uttle  towanfa 
supplying  the  funds  so  urgently  required.  It 
has  uen  well  said  that  the  peculiar  industry 
which  is  carried  on  in  Lancashire  has  tended  to 
relieve  the  parishes  in  other  parts  of  Dngland, 
by  taking  away  large  instalments  of  their  poor 
population  and  settling  tliem  on  its  own  town- 
ships. 

ouch  wholesale  distress  as  that  in  Lancashire, 
so  widely  spread,  so  bng  continued,  is  beyond 
the  reach  oi  townships  or  boards  of  guardians, 
or  any  purely  local  machinerv.  And  tlie  de- 
mand upon  our  charity  is  likely  to  be  a  long- 
continued  one.  An  attack  of  disease  so  sharp 
and  serious  as  this  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  cotton  trad^  is  likely  to  be  followed  hj 
a  oonTalesoence  wluoh  will  not  be  the  i^air 
of  a  d^y  or  two,  but  raUier  of  many  weeks 
and  months.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  when 
the  news  shall  reach  us  that  the  American  diffi- 
milty  is  near  to  its  solution,  some  of  us  will 
rush  to  the  coudusiou  that  the  Lanca^ire 
difficulty  is  over  too,  and  that  our  help  is 
no  longer  needed  there.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  a  very  false  oue.  After  a  settlement 
with  America  shall  have  taken  place,  an  in- 
terval of  three  or  four  months  must  elapse 
before  the  mills  can  be  got  into  thorough  work- 
ing order. 

The  question — how  far  the  mill-owners  of 
Lancashire  have  done  their  duty  in  the  present 
crisis  has  been  much  discussed.  There  is  too 
prerdent  an  impression  abroad  that  all  mill- 
owners  and  manunetnrera  are  millionnaires,  that 
their  works  are  on  an  enormous  scale,  that 
their  profits  are  equally  enormous,  that  they 
live  lu  gorgeous  palaces,  and  in  a  luxun' 
of  which  Londoners  can  form  no  idea.  It 
is  doubtless  true  enougli  tliat  a  great  many 
of  tliese  Lancashire  manufacturers  nave  made 
very  large  fortunes,  and  that  some  of  them  live 
in  considerable  luxury.  These  are  the  men 
we  hear  of,  and  these  have  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  fair  specimens  of  what  the  cotton  trade 
does  for  those  who  follow  it  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealtli  and  distinction.  Absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  tlie  riches  of  the  cotttm  lords,, 
we  have  been  apt  to  overlook  another  claaa» 
who  are  very  lately  represented  in  Lancashire. 
Tliese  are  the  manufacturers  in  a  small  way, 
the  men  little  or  no  capital,  the  men  whom 
any  mischance  of  the  present  kind  knocks 
over  almost  as  uttedy  as  it  does  the  mill-hands 
themselves. 

Ap  I  was  pas^ng  down  a  certun  street  in 
one  of  the  cotton  towns,  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and 
its  inliabitants,  a  young  man  with  rather  a  care- 
worn and  anxious  low  passed  us.  "Do  you 
see  that  gentleman?"  asked  my  companion. 
"  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was  possessed  of  a 
sum  of  35,000/. ;  tlie  cotton  trade  was  then  in  s 
very  flourishing  state,  and  he  invested  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  building  of  a  mill  and  fitting 
it  up  with  machinery.   Prom  the  tiaie  that  the 
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factorr  was  complete,  Ihere  has  been  notbinr 
but  adversiW  in  coiinexio'\  with  the  trade,  and 
now  his  mill  13  standitig  Idle,  liis  moae^  brings 
faim  in  do  interest,  he  has  his  mschineiy  to 
keep  in  order,  and  liis  ground-rent  to  paj — 
iriiat  can  a  man  in  snoU  a  poution  do  for  the  poor 
fiutorj-bandsf" 

Take  another  case  vbioh  is  bj  no  means  an 
tuicommon  one.  It  will  somettmes  happen  that 
a  man  who  has  risen,  by  being  a  good  workman, 
to  the  rank  of  overlooker,  or  to  some  superior 
post,  wiU  manage  in  time  to  save  a  good  little 
sum  of  monej' — sa;,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  six 
hundred  pounds.  A  machiiierjr-maker  gets  to 
hear  of  tlus,  and,  sending  for  the  man,  proposes 
to  him  to  start  a  mill.  He  gives  him  credit  for 
the  machinery,  and  the  cotton-merchant  gives 
him  credit  for  the  raw  material ;  tlie  fire  handred 
pounds  or  six  handred  pounds  arc  wanted  to  set 
the  thing  going.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  al- 
together a  venture,  a  speculation  which  may  or 
may  not  turn  out  velL  If  times  be  good,  the 
man  who  u  thus  set  up  in  business,  goes  on 
prospering,  and  by  degrees,  though  no  doubt 
very  slowly,  gets  out  of  the  original  en- 
.  tai^lement,  pays  for  his  machinNv  and  cot- 
I  too,  and  at  liut  makes  money.  But  all  this 
takes  time,  and  if  anvthing  luq)pMU  while  the 
'  process  is  going  on,  wnat  becomes  of  our  mill- 
owner  ? 

In  the  season  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  cotton  trade  was  bo  good, 
and  held  out  such  strong  allurements  to  those 
.    who  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  fortune,  that  all 
sorts  of  people  rushed  into  it,  bent  on  profiting 
I   by  the  chance  of  the  moment.   It  is  probable 
that  many  of  them  got  to  work  just  as  that 
I   vonderfuf  tide  began  to  ebb.   Where  are  those 
I   men  nov  ?  Depend  upon  it  we  make  a  mistake 
•    when,  as  we  stram  tlirough  these  districts,  we 
note  the  mighty  oliimneys  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  and  assume  that  each  one  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  alchonist's  fnmace  in  which  the  men 
of  Lancashire  are  turning  tufts  of  cotton  into 
I    bars  of  gold. 

I  As  to  the  real  millionnaires,  the  men  who  have 
prospered,  and  whom  the  labour  of  the  iiiilK 

j  bands  has  reaJIy  profited,  I  believe  they  are 
in  the  main  doing  their  duty,  aad  that  many 
of  them  are  doing  more  than  their  duty,  ana 
malung  such  saonfioes  aa  cme  cannot  aea  of 
unmoved. 

Tbeze  ars  exceptions,  no  doubt,  and  neat  is 
the  contempt  with  whidi  these  are  spoken  of 
hj  the  more  open-handed.    But  the  excep- 
Uonal  cases  are  found  more  rarely  among,  the 
actual  mill-owners  and  manufacturers,  than 
amone  thoae  who  have  made  money  in  a  less 
^    hanr^HU  manner  by  the  sale  of  the  finished 
article.   Two  other  dasaes  an  mixed  up  with 
this  Darticular  industir,  concerning  whom  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  have  come 
forward  with  such  liberality  as  might  be 
fairly  expected  of  them:  namely,  the  men  of 
!    Zjiverpool,  who  have  made  enormous  fortunes 
I    by  dealing  in  the  raw  materia),  and  who  have 
;    profited  tit  no  ordinary  degree  by  ihe  recent 

I 


panic;  and  the  ground  landlords,  who  own  Lan- 
cashire property,  and  whose  land  has  been  in- 
creased incalculably  in  value  by  the  chance 
which  caused  it  to  be  the  locality  chosen  as 
most  oonvcnient  for  the  fonmttion  of  a  cotton 
colony.  From  these  two  classes  tlie  sufferers 
in  Lancashire  have  a  right  to  expect  libe- 
nditv. 

The  sum  of  130,000/.  raised  recently  in  one 
sum  among  the  Lancashire  people  tuone,  is 
only  an  item  in  the  long  list  of  contributions 
which  have  been  furnished  by  the  people  of  this 
locality ;  nor  are  the  money  contributions  whidi 
can  be  distinctly  set  forth  in  subscription-lists, 
the  only,  or  the  most  valuable,  reinforcements 
which  the  men  of  Lancashire  have  brought  to  the 

treat  work  of  keeping  starvation  and  misery  at 
ay.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to  hand  over 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Belief  fund,  and 
no  doubt  the  man  wlio  does  so  is  helping  the 
cause  well;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
who,  at  a  continaal  loss,  are  keeping  mills  going, 
and  are  buying  cotton  at  the  present  him 
prices,  knowing  that  it  wiU  one  mj  be  greatly 
deteriorated  in  value  P 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  Manchester  at  which 
some  particulars  of  the  private  benevolence  of 
many  of  the  manufacturing  firms  came  out.  I 
will  quote  one  of  these  instances.  A  certain  mill 
gives  employment  to  aboat  eleven  hundred  hands, 
and  daring  the  last  year  and  three-quarters  has 
worked,  on  an  average,  forty-two  hours  per 
week.  During  that  year  and  three-quarters,  ttie 
actual  loss  sustained  by  that  firm  has  been 
12,985/.,  and  in  this  acconnt  not  one  penny  is 
chai^d  for  interest  on  capital,  or  deterioration 
of  machinery:  the  value  of  the  plant  being 
80,000/.  If  the  wotIes  had  been  entirely  stopped 
during  the  period  named,. the  expense  would 
have  oeen,  for  rent,  taxes,  coals,  and  wages, 
6130/.,  thus  showing  u  loss,  through  working,  of 
6555/.,  or  72/.  per  week.  During  this  period 
there  has  been  paid  in  wages  to  the  workpeople 
the  sum  of  3S,966/.  Out  of  eleven  hundred 
hands  there  have  not  been  twenty  applica- 
tions to  the  parish  for  relief.  Asides  all 
this,  the  principal  and  junior  partners  have 
contributea  to  tne  distress  fund  800/.  between 
them.  The  same  speaker  who  gave  these  par- 
ticulars, mentionea  a  dozen  similar  instances, 
the  figures  of  which  are  reported  in  the  Man- 
chester newspapers  of  Thursday,  the  20tb  ot 
November,  t  tmnk  I  cannot dowtter  tlum ex- 
tract them  ■ 

A.  feeds  bia  hands,  800  ia  number,  at  a  cost  of 
801  per  week,  or  4160/.  per  ammm.  B.  bas  ftom 
1000  to  1100  hands,  and  gives,  in  money  and  pro- 
visions, 110/.  per  week,  and  HL  weekly  to  a  sewing 
class.  This  equals  6d68£  per  year.  Tbe  schooling 
of  42  boys  is  also  paid  for,  and  money  is  given  to 
tbe  support  of  many  old  aupenmnuated  bands.  Oi 
bas  expended  for  bit  workpemile — cash,  1840J.; 
bread,  220J: ;  coals,  iSl.  i  total,  160St  D.  his 
2000  bands,  and  entirely  employs  his  itlle  work- 
people. E.  has  from  1800  to  3000  bands ;  ^vee  a 
daily  dinner  to  the  whole ;  has  taken  their  clotbea 
out  of  pawn;  has  provided  much  freab  dotfaiag; 
and  bas  given,  in  addition,  1000^  to  the  general 
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fuid.  (Chmv.)  F.  ^vea,  in  addUioD  to  bis  biiI>- 
BcriptioB  to  tbe  central  rcUeF  faad,  201.  per  week 
to  tbe  Provident  and  nnother  society;  feiniishes 
cools  and  food  to  700  hands.  No  t-ottuge  rents 
hare  been  taken  since  the  mill  stopped ;  830  ehfl- 
dren  are  sent  to  school  at  tbe  cspenae  «f  tbe  «m- 
pkyer,  who  pays  fcr  tlwm  M.  per  head  per  wwk, 
6.  giTas  Mr.  per  neXh  to  the  tani,  aad,  in  addi- 
tion, pays  ^ages  eqnnl  to  2307.  per  week  to  hie  own 
handt.  *  H.  pays  to  fais  haKds  16Q/.  per  week,  in 
additioa  to  krgs  anbscriptians  to  tke  ^neral  fund. 
I.  (a  aaiaU  concern),  with  limited  ineana,  gives  from 
IQL  to  201  per  we^  for  doCliiiig.  J.  has  arranged 
to  spoiid  10,0002.  aiBoogst  the  workpeople  aa  re- 
quired, besides  roregoisg  their  rent.  K.  is  spending 
8007.  weekly  in  relieving  the  wants  of  their  work- 
people. L.  gives  5001,  to  Ihe  generai  fund,  and  lias 
given  in  cash,  in  smull  snms,  to  workers  apwards  of 
1690(.,  ai)d  has  also  civeii  rf«t*iiiig.  (Cheera.) 
There  were  alw  twe  casM  an  strong  as  any  of  those 
be  had  canted,  af  whidi  w  particdani  coold  be 
gireii,  one  of  the  penwis  cweened  havia^  given 
405  sacks  of  floar  within  tbe  last  two  mraths.  Thie 
gentleman  refiued  to  give  any  iatomatioo  as  to 
wbat  he  had  given,  and  tbe  fact  juat  mentioned  was 
only  obtained  throuaji  the  dealer  who  supplied 
the'  dour.  It  was  due  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  community  that  these  facts  should  be  known, 
and  tbey  were  the  beat  answers  to  the  diarges  made 
agninet  the  Lancashire  mHI-oimen.  (Loud  ap- 
^Hose.) 

It  is  trortli  vHIe  ooBSideriag,  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  that  a  vast  aiuouat  of  good  is 
being* done  axaoug  mill-owners  and  othera  wbicli 
b  never  beard  of  vbetber  it  i»  not  Ukelj  that 
that  same  pride  which  we  see  existing  tmong 
the  "  hands,"  and  vliicli  renders  tliem  unwiUing 
to  raaliS  their  wants  known,  may  not  also  exist 
aniOBg  some  of  the  masters — wlio,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  men  of  the  same  iitamp~and  whether 
it  may  not  make  them  unwllliuj;  that  their  food 
deeds  should  be  trumpeted  forth.  If  this  be  so 
—while  I  respect  the  feeling  wUidhiiiducee  suob 
reticence — I  camrat  but  regret  it,  for  tliongh  it  is 
true  that  in  performing  acts  of  mercy  we  should 
not  let  our  left  hand  kuoxr  what  our  right  hand 
doeth,  it  is  ;et  not  good  or  juBt  that  we  should 
allow  the  section  of  society  to  which  we  belong,  to 
be  reviled  for  neglecting  dii^i^  which  it  r^y 
performs,  and  so  to  fall  into  discsedit  unseces- 
sarily  and  ondeserTcdlj. 

Aly  task  is  done.  I  hare  endeavoured  fami- 
liarly, aad  with  as  few  statistics  as  possible,  to 
^ve  a  general  sketch  of  the  distress  which  exists 
m  a  certain  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  always  been  regarded — and  deservedly  re- 
garded—  by  their  fellow-countrymen  with  an 
especial  respect  and  affection ;  and  I  have  tried 
also  to  give  some  notion  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  machinery  of  mercy  which  has  been  set 
in  motion  1^  means  of  public  benevolence  only. 
I  believe  t^  that  machinery  will  assore^  be 
kept  goiagf  just  as  long  as  tluit  other  machueiy 
which  Btauds  idle  in  the  Lancashire  botories  re- 
maim  inactive.  I  beUevc  that  it  will  want 
neither  fuel  to  keep  it  in  motion,  nor  c»l  to 
lubricate  and  lHight«n  it.  And  I  should  sot  be 
surprised  if,  one  day  or  otlier^  it  should  turn 
out  thai  tiie  setting  that  machinery  going,  was 


a  good  spectiktioa  after  all,  and  brought  back 
to  those  who  invested  in  the  benevolent  under- 
taking a  better  profit  than  some  of  them  ever  i 
thought  of  lookiug  for. 


ONE  GRAND  TOtm  DBSEETES 
ANOTHER. 

Tbe  enterprising  clothier  who,  more  than 
tlnrtj  years  ngo,  nrst  exhorted  huraanity  to  ii 
refiMW  its  tfulors*  bilb,  and  tiie  equally  enter- 
[H-isin^  statesmen  wbo,  about  tiie  same  period, 
refashioned  tbe  representation  of  ^  country  in 
tlie  Commons  House  of  Parliament  (wMcn  is  !| 
more  than  any  of  them  can  manage  to  effect  i 
now),  left  one  rank  old  crop  of  errors  untouched,   |  i 
to  discredit  and  perplex  a  later  age.  X  mean  the  { 
absurd  estimates  winch  the  several  nations  have 
formed  of  each  other  and  of  themselves.  There 
may  have  been  a  linie  when  some  of  these  cha- 
ractarisatioBs  had  a  degree  of  truth  in  them ;  but 
nations  change  as  individuals  do,  and  I  cannot 
see  wiry  we  are  to  be  bound  by  a  set  of  effete 
traditions.  Many,  even,  were  never  worth  much 
at  the  best;  yet  they  hold  thdr  ground  wit^ 
unflioclimg  pertmacity.   Those  wbidi  have  re- 
ferenoe  to  foreign  oouatiies  I  suspect  to  be  the 
offspring  of  that  tremendous  entitv,  the  Grand 
Tour.  The  young  nobleman  of  former  days, 
who  was  obliged  to  take  the  round  of  the  Con- 
tinent In  company  with  his  tutor,  generally  per- 
formed that  taskwidi  certun  conveatuuiar  ideas 
in  his  head,  which  he  was  expected  to  confirm  I 
hv  travel;  and  lie  couSrmed  them  accordingly. 
He  started  fuH  of  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  i 
generation  of  aristocratic  joun^  tonrists,  and  he  j 
came  back  with  the  careo  irfiich  he  had  taken  i 
out.  Tlienceforth  he,  too,  oecame  aa  authority  on  ! 
foreign  life  and  manners;  and  so  the  ball  was  j 
kept  i-olling.   But  tbe  ignorance  of  people  with    1 1 
respect  to  their  owu  naUoual  characteristics  is  I 
no  less  remarkable.   We  axe  dl  in  a  fool's  H 
paradise  of  vuiily  and  ill  natnrt,  seeing  false   '  j 
refiexious  of  ourselves  and  others,  ana  never  j 
suspecting  them   to  be  anytliing  but  the  I! 
truth.  _  .  ii 

How  much  longer  are  we  English  lo  assist 
foreign  nations  in  misunderstattding  us,  by  hold-  ; 
ing  up  that  ridiculous  lay-figure  of  our  race  * 
known  by  the  style  and  title  of  John  Bull  P  I  take  j  • 
up  a  caricature  in  which  it  has  been  found  ncces-  ' 
sary  to  present  an  impersonation  of  England,  il 
How  do  I  find  this  done  ?  I  see  a  gross,  over-  1 1 
fed,  vulgar,  unintellectnal,  arrogant,  anlmalish  i 
man,  dressed  in  buckskin  breeches  and  top-boots  1 1 
(which  people  never  wear  now-a-dajs,  except  ji 
when  they  follow  the  hounds),  with  a  heavy  I: 
knob-stick  under  his  ami,  and  a  Bollen  bnil-dog  j  j 
at  his  side.  I  am  to  acc^  tSus  as  the  national 
portrait ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  sent  forth  to  ! 
foreign  countries  with  all  anthority  of  its  i 
native  origin.  < 

I  ^test  agwnst  this  detestable  object  as 
anjthmg  like  a  reasonable  and  correct  expres- 
sion of  the  great  EngKsU  race  in  its  totality.  A. 
compound  of  a  grmer,  a  butcher,  a  lioenaed 
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Tict.iialler,  aud  a  backer  of  prkC'figUteifi,  Mieii 
&s  the;  were  fifty  or  sixty  yeexa  ago,  is  so  fit 
representation  of  our  Ap^o-Saxoa  stock.  Who 
invented  tbis  [HctorUl  UbelP  Jad^in^  from  tlie 
costume,  it  must  have  arisen  within  tlte  present 
century;  but  why  are  we  to  Iks  any  longer 
bound  by  it  ?   Perhaps  it  iras  intenued  as  a 
compliment  to  our  stolid  king,  Greorge  the 
Tliird,  vho  dressed  in  a  similar  fasbioa,  was 
I  proucC  above  all  otlier  things,  of  being  "  a 
Buckiughamshire  farmer,"  and  was  certainlv 
I    not  remarkable  for  either  profundity  or  bril- 
Uaocy  of  intellect.   But  if  so,  the  compliment 
I    having  been  paid,  and  the  Koyal  Gcoi'gc  in  his 
grave  some  three-and-forty  years,  I  see  no 
i    reason  why  we  should  not  select  a  better  iijure 
for  futitfe  use.   Graziers,  butchers,  and  licensed 
,    Tictiudlers  are  verf  good  and  asefal  men;  but  I 
.    eoBceive  thcj  do  not  stand  quito  liigh  enou^^  for 
;    the  national  ideal.   In  this  figure,  which,  b  to  do 
'    duty  as  tiie  visible  Genius  of  our  land,  &hall  there 
not  be  something  oliiie  vast,  ialellectual  out-lcok 
i     of  Shakespeare,  of  Bacon,  of  lliltou,  of  Newton, 
I    andofLoc^e?  Something  of  the  statcsmuu^ip 
'    of  Alfred,  of  Cromwel^  of  Chatliam,  of  Pitt, 
aad  of  Fux?   Somctliing  of  the  pntient  scLcaice 
of  "Watt,  of  Arkwright,  of  Cort,  aiid  of  the 
StephensoQs  ?  Sometnliig  of  the  tempered  aud 
reli^ous  courage  of  Hampden  and  Kussell;  of 
Blake,  Neisou,  and  "Wellingfon  ?  Something  of 
the  ordered  energy  which  has  peopled  the  con- 
tineots  and  islands  of  the  ont-lymg  seas,  and 
which  holds  the  oouutless  luaJtitudes  «f  India 
in  the  hollow  of  its  hand?  If  it  be  impossible 
to  eoQcentrate  so  much  in  a  single  face  and 
figure — to  express  the  hbtory  of  a  tliousand 
I  years  in  one  individual  tvpe — ^let  us  do  without 
a  representative  man  altogetlier,  as  we  have 
doue  without  "a  star,"  of  which  M.  Ledru 
BoUiii,  writing  of  our  "decadence"  m  1850, 
fouBd  no  evideocc  in  our  moral  aud  politicid 
firmament.    But,  at  any  rate,  let  us  get  rid  of 
Jdm  Bull,  who  has  given  so  much  occasiou  to 
foreigners  to  denouiice  ua  as  a  coarse,  heavy, 
and  soulless  race. 
!        Does  not  the  conventional  Irishman,  more- 
I    over,  require  a  little  revision  ?   The  Irishman  of 
i     novels,  u  the  stt^j  and  of  caricatures^  1  take 
!i   to  be  sometbtng  auei  this  fiishion:  A  plump, 
•    fleshy,  dapper  man,  with  a  comical*  pazBled,aud 
!'  yet  knowing  boe,  clad  in  a  Uue  drras-coat  with 
j  metal  butt<n;^  small-clothes,  and  blue  worsted 
itoddngs ;  light  of  foot,  light  of  purse,  and  light 
,    of  heart ;  with  a  shillelagh  twined  between  the 
I    fingers,  which  dainty  litile  instrument  is  never 
used  in  upholding  the  cause  o(  the  Pope  by 
breaking  people's  heads  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  article,  but  is  simply  em- 
ployed in  the  rescue  of  distressed  females,  or  for 
purposes  of  hilarious  emphasis  and  cheerful  ee- 
oenlricity;  fond  of  dancing ;  foud  of  love-making; 
fbud  of  liglitiog  {irnt  omy  as  a  kindly  vent  For 
animal  spirits);  given  to  exclaiming  "  H'roo  1" 
and  beaming  at  all  times  with  hwpineu,  good 
I.   humour,  and  fun.   Now,  I  mentally  empiumcl  a 
|]   jury  of  respectable  householders,  aud  I  call  on 
I    then  to  dedare,  upon  their  corporate  honour. 


how  many  Irishmen  of  that  description  they  have 
met  with  in  the  ze^mi.  of  fact  ?  Did  they  ever 
meet  one?  The  most  proument  characteristic 
in  the  popular  coneeption  of  Hibernians  is  tkmi- 
aaiazin^  cheerrutacss — their  quenchless  sunni'- 
ncss  01  soul — their  unconquerable  vivacity. 
That  is  tlie  collective  opiuiou — tlte  orthodox 
ideal— the  accepted  tjpe  on  ali  public  occasions. 
But  what,  O  Householder  Number  One,  Is  your 
private  aiid  individual  opinion?  Declare  to 
us,  Jurvmau  Number  Two,  the  results  of  your 

Ksonal  cstpericnce.  For  myself,  I  have  nevei' 
iwn  more  than  ouc  cheerful  Irishmau,  and 
lie  was  a  seaman,  and  seamen  arc  always  cheer- 
ful ;  besides,  baving  a  sort  of  marine  nationality, 
whiok  obliterates  miuor  ^acactcristics,  and 
makes  them  all  alike.  If  I  were  called  on 
to  create  a  tf  [ocal  IrisfamaB,  I  should  paint 
him  of  a  gloomy  and  saturnine  cast,  prone 
to  shedding  tears,  and  to  lamentiug  his  destiny. 
Study  those  hodmen  retumiag  in  the  evenii^ 
from  their  work  at  the  new  street  or  crescent. 
How  far  do  they  answer  to  tlie  jaunty,  pleasant, 
gay,  delightful  fellow,  witli  whom  Power  made 
ue  fiMiiitiar-oB  tte  smd  Levei'in  the  world 

of  fiction  ?  The  Irislijman  in  his  gentler  moods 
is  not  liadly  imaged  by  his  oivn  favourite  figure 
of  a  dishevelled  maideu  wecpiug  over  a  harp; 
iu  bis  fiercer  moments,  the  war  god  of  tlie  Ojib- 
beways  might  stand  very  fitly  for  hUn.  In  no 
respect  can  I  recognise  the  lineaments  or  man- 
ners of  MoMUs.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  I  could.  Let  us  confess  with 
shame  tliat  for  nearly  seven  centuries  we  ruled 
that  island  with  no  regard  for  anything  but  our 
own  interest* ;  that  for  nearly  seven  centuries  it 
lay  in  the  blight  of  ever.«eurring  famine  and 
dironic under-feeding;  that  rags,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance, an  absentee  landed  proprietaij,  and  a 
nationality  proscribed,  were  for  years  uic  tradi- 
tions of  its  history,  and  are  In  some  respects  even 
now  the  characteristics  of  its  present,  and  the  de- 
pressing shadows  of  its  future.  Tme,  the  Ijom- 
bard  peasant  could  laugh  and  sii^  under  the  alien 
rule  of  Austria,  and  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone 
could  dance  the  tarantella  and  shake  the  bells  of 
his  tambouriae  beaeatk  the  savage  tyranny  of 
the  BourfaoDfl ;  hm.t  they  had  the  wiae  of  the 
Southern  sunshine  in  their  veins — the  happy 
intoxieation  of  8oiith«B  beauty  all  about 
them.  How  can  you  expect  the  poor  Irish- 
man to  be  light-hearted  in  a  hut  which  lets 
the  \reather  m,  with  a  coat  whlcli  does  like- 
wise, with  a  stomach  that  is  never  satisfied,  a 
soil  that  is  always  boggy,  and  a  sky  that  always 
rains  ? 

Have  we  not  made  equally  egregious  mis- 
takes with  respect  to  the  French  ?  Tlie  general 
conception  of  a  rrenchaian  Is  still,  I  wUeve, 
very  much  the  same  as  It  was  in  tlie  davs  of 
Hogartli.  Mouuseer,  according  to  Englisli  no- 
tions, is  a  little  mei^re  auin,  with  a  face  like  a 
monkey,  and  a  lai^uage  of  considerable  affinity 
bo  the  chattering  of  oi>cs ;  a  groat  boaster — 
whidi  it  must  w  coufessod  he  is  aomcthses, 
though  the  cbaraoteristic  is  not  peculiar  to 
him;  and  a  great  coward— which  lie  certainly 
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CConductdd  by 


is  not.  His  powers  in  all  respects  are  so  stunted 
that  it  takes  at  least  five  of  liis  nation  to  come 
np  to  an  avenue  Englishman.  Thus,  for  an 
English  armj  of  ure  thousand  to  attack  a  French 
army  of  less  than  tventj-Hre  thousand  would  be 
to  take  a  mean  advantage.  In  religion,  Moun- 
seer  is  an  atheist,  and  in  morals  a  profligate. 
He  feeds  on  kickshavrs,  and  bums  with  envy 
for  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,  which  he 
knows  to  be  at  tlie  bottom  of  British  superiority, 
but  is  forbidden  by  nature  ever  to  attain  to. 
"Oh,  grant  to  me  von  littel  slice!"  cries  the 
lantern-jawed  Gaul  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  the 
Gates  of  Calais,  as  he  sees  the  goodly  sirloin 
steaming  past.  It  is  wonderful  how  vague  an 
idea  we  attach  to  that  word  "  kickshaws,"  and 
jet  hoir  poaitire  we  are  that  to  kickshaws  are 
attributable  all  the  defeats  of  Frenchmen  by 
Englishmen,  from  Cressy  down  to  Waterloo.  In 
Johnson's  Dictionary  I  find  a  passi^^  quoted 
from  Fenton,  which  shows  us  -what  was  thought 
on  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  lost  cen- 
tury : 

CresBjr  yru  lost  hy  kickshaws  and  Bonp-msagre. 

And  a  better  man  than  Fentou— Jolui  Milton- 
was  equally  burly  and  dictatorial  on  the  levity 
and  want  oi  substance  of  our  neighbours.  "  Shall 
we,"  he  asks,  "need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to 
take  our  youth  into  tlieir  slight  custodies,  and 
send  Ihem  over  back  again,  transformed  into 
mimics,  apes,  and  kickslioesF"  "When  the  Na- 
tioual  Guard  came  here  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
the  untravelled  Briton  was  astonished  to  find 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  men  of  a  fur  size 
and  presence.  The  truth  is,  the  Frenchman  is 
rather  iaclined  to  fleshiness ;  yet  the  soup- 
meagre  theory  still  prevails  amongst  the  mass 
of  Lnglishmea,  Thence  is  deduced  the  notion 
that  Mounseer  cannot  flght  well — tliat  he  is 
deficient  in  courage.  This  was  tlie  old  mistake 
expressed  by  Garrick  in  his  famous  epigram  on 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  where  he  alludes  so  scoff- 
iogly  to  the  Freucli  Academy  Dictionary  of 
Forty: 

Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  hell  bddly  advance, 
That  CM  £n^Uh  sddior  irill  beat  ten  of  Franca ; 

And  Johnaon,  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Hat  beat  forty  French,  and  will  bent  forty  more. 

Until  recently  we  had  a  Ver;^  similar  notion  of 
the  Italians.  They  were  anation  of  fiddlers  and 
singers,  only  fit  to  supply  the  opera-houses  of 
Europe  with  musicians,  and  to  be  bastinadoed  at 
home.  When  Mrs.Thraie  married  Piozzi,  Johnson 
nlainly  told  his  old  friend  that  she  had  disgraced 
herself  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  "  fid- 
dler ;"  to  which  wretched  remonstrance  the  lady 
replied  in  a  letter  at  once  so  stinging  and  respect- 
ful, that,  with  all  his  defensive  pride,  the  doctor, 
one  would  think,  must  needs  have  winced.  At 
a  later  period,  the  ideal  figure  of  an  Italian  was 
that  of  a  cloaked  assassin,  or  of  a  viltauously 
picturesque  brigand.  We  have  discovered  duriog 
the  last  few  yearB--or  rather  the  Italians  have 
themselvea  nude  manifest  to  us — ^that  the  land 


of  Dante  is  a  land  of  soldiers,  of  statesmen,  and 
of  patriots ;  of  polilieal  virtue  which  the  opprea- 
sion  of  ages  has  not  sufficed  to  destroy ;  and  of 

a  people  combining  the  utmost  fervour  of  devo- 
tion to  abstract  principles,  with  a  degree  of  self* 
restraint  rarely  broken  even  in  the  crises  of 
revolutionary  fever. 

While  we  are  revising  these  matters,  we 
may  as  well  extend  the  inouirr  into  other 
countries.  Is  it  true  that  all  Dutchmen  are 
shaped  like  humming-tops,  are  perpetually  half- 
asleep  over  their  pipes,  and  seldom  indulge  in 
any  further  amenities  of  conversation  than  can 
be  conveyed  in  the  monosyllable  "  Ya"  P— that 
Germans  are  always  dirty;  that  the  Swiss  are  in- 
variably simple  mountaineers ;  tliat  the  Spanish 
peasant  and  peasantess  are  ohiefij  employed  in 
dancing  the  fandango— the  former  in  pink  silk 
stockings,  and  the  latter  in  a  dress  of  yellow 
and  bkck,  like  a  delightful  wasp;  that  the 
Americans  are  the  fastest  people  in  the  world, 
and  the  Turks  the  slowest?  Let  ns  have  a 
commission  to  settle  these  matters;  let  us 
deliver  ourselves  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Grand  Tour.  There  was  once  an  amiable  and 
philosophic  Frenchman  who  put  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  French  and  English  Dictionary 
this  admirable  motto:  "We  shall  cease  to 
hate  one  another  when  we  all  understand  one 
another." 


THE  MODERN  ALCHEMIST. 

Was  he  right  who  speculated  of  the  alche- 
mists of  old,  that  under  the  search  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  thev  sought  to  pierce  through 
mysteries  that  veil  tue  truth  as  it  is  in  man — 
that,  in  short,  the  whole  subject  of  alchemy  is 
man  ?  Said  the  Arabian  Alipili,  "  O  man,  that 
which  thou  seekest,  find  within  thee."  Said 
the  great  adept  Sandovigius,  "  Man  contains 
mysteries  which  the  phUosophers,  using  the 
light  of  nature,  see  as  in  a  mirror."  Said  the 
great  Artephius,  who  assures  us  that  he  wrote 
at  the  age  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  his 
tractate  upon  the  Prolongation  of  Lite,  in  the 
philosopher's  stone  is  contained  every  secret. 
"  Decoct,  therefor^  contimuUy,"  said  he,  "  for 
except  the  bodies  be  broken  and  destroy&d,  im- 
bibed and  made  subUe  and  fine,  thriftily  and 
diligently  managed  till  they  are  abstracted  from 
or  lose  their  grossness,  a&  our  labour  will  be 
vain." 

"  I  have  lived,"  said  Artephius,  "  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-five  years."  It  is  seven  hun- 
dred years  since  he  said  that,  but  the  grave  of 
Artephius,  where  is  it  ? 

Can  it  be  that  he  still  decQcts  continually  ? 
Have  I  lost  my  wits  iu  study  of  your  secret  book, 
O  master  of  the  innermost  of  manp  Was  it 
true,  or  did  it  only  seem  to  me,  that  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Kine, 
or  November,  the  book  rose  as  I  read  iu  it,  tlie 
parchment  cover  of  my  Artephius  softCTed,  and 
spread  into  the  fresh  akin  of  the  philosopher 
himself. 
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"  Most  patient  yottaj,"  he  aaid,  "  I  will  lie 
j     bidden  no  more  Trom  70U  behind  that  screen  of 
vellum.   J  am  alive  still,  and  I  do  decoct  con- 
tiuuallT.  Behold,  therefore,  I  bid  ;oa  to  my 
I    cave ! 

lie  phantom  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led 
me  forth  into  yellow  fog,  through  which,  peopled 
'1    liy  dancing  liglits  and  dim  uncertain  shapes,  lie 
I    guided  me  to  the  broad  waters  of  a  yellow 
stream  that  I  crossed  dry-foot.   But  I  had  not 
I,    frone  far  upon  the  other  bank  before  I  reached 
'    the  home  of  the  great  fiery  dragons,  and  passed 
into  a  valley,  where  I  heard  tuem  in  the  dark- 
I '    ness  screaming  overhead.   Yet,  so  full  was  my 
' '    possession  by  the  dream,  if  it  were  dream,  that  L 
i    felt  as  one  who  had  Lived  with  dragons^  and 
I    valked  fearless. 

Ah  me,  sad  shapes;  ab  me,  sickness  and 
veariness !  Do  we  approach  the  cave  F 
i'  "These,"  said  Artephius,  "are  the  feeble  of 
this  Torld  who  lie  about  my  portal,  watching 
the  nncettain  flight  of  a  great  life-eater  who 
hovers  over  them.  On  some  he  pounces,  others 
he  will  leave.  He  would  be  scared  from  all  if 
those  knights  had  their  will." 

Por  I  saw  also  that  there  were  brave  knights 
hurrying  without  pause  hither  and  tliither 
among  those  who  had  been  here  thrown  out  to 
the  dragon,  knights  brandishing  strange  weapons 
of  briglit  steel,  gallant  knights  pointing  tlieir 
lances  at  the  flying  enemy,  attacking  him  also 
with  [>o«der  and  ball,  so  tliat  not  seldom  this 
hungriest  of  all  the  dragons  flinched  and  fled.  I 
made  obeisance  to  these  noble  warriors,  and  left 
them  gathered  in  a  knot  to  hold  their  shields 
over  one  prostrate  child  towards  whom  the 
life-e^er  pounced,  and  againat  whom  he  darted 
I '    out  his  tongue  most  greedily. 

"Day  by  da^,  year  by  year,"  said  Arte- 
phius, "generation  by  generation,  centorj  by 
century,  that  dragon  has  been  dflTonring  hu- 
man life  before  the  thresliold  of  my  cave. 
Yet,  thanks  to  these  knights,  flghtii^;  with 
arms  not  seldom  tempered  by  my  t^,  he  misses 
meals." 

I  Tragments  of  burning  air  added  their  radiance 
to  the  dim  light  of  day,  as  through  a  long  closed 
solitary  war  we  came  to  a  door  opening  on  the 
steps  by  which  we  should  descend  into  the  cave 
itself.  But  about  that  door  the  mist  suddenly 
thickened,  and  threatemng  shapes  gathered,  that 
I  knew  were  shapes  not  of  the  living  but  of  the 
dead.  Tbey  fought  asainat  us,  and  against  each 
other,  with  their  noBulwtantial  arms;  out  as  the 
door  opened  a  great  light  shone  out  of  the  cave, 
in  which  tbey  blackened  and  were  burnt  as  by 
couiuming  fire.  The  door  was  opened  by  the 
great  Sandovigius,  who  said  in  a  loud  voice  as 
we  descended  the  steps,  "Mau  contuns  mys- 
teries, which  the  pbiknophers  in  uwng  the  light 
of  nature  see." 

1  saw  the  adept  Sandovigius  no  more. 

"But  lift  up  your  eyes,"  said  Artephius. 
"  Who  stands  by  yonder  crucible  P  It  is  the 
Aj-abian  Alifuli,  that  prince  of  adepts.  Come, 
now,  and  witJi  Ids  help  let  us  search  into 
man." 


So  I  went  down  with  Artephius  into  the 
cave. 

There,  as  I  stood  on  the  stone  floor,  walled  in 
with  retorts,  crucibles,  and  secret  many-coloured 
essences  of  man  and  earth  and  things  that  grow 
upon  the  earth,  confined  in  crystal  (for  by  such 
mysteries  the  cave  was  lined,  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  and  to  the  east  and  to  the  west),  I 
saw  the  storehouse  of  nature's  miracles.  Sol 
and  the  body  of  Mercury  were  there,  and  an- 
timony, which  contains  within  itself  its  own 
vine^r,  also  the.  white  earth  and  the  sulphur 
azimne ;  there,  too,  I  saw  Medea's  broth,  and 
the  indissoluble  matrimony  between  Siccuin  and 
Humidum,  the  Frigidity  conquered  by  the 
Colidity,  and  the  white  woman  becoming  the 
Red  Man.  Among  the  wonders  of  that  place 
was  a  little  mimic  wilderness  of  sand,  hot  as 
from  the  simoon  condned  below  it,  batli  good  for 
the  mystical  rejuvenescence  of  the  spirits  that 
will  come  when  an  Artephius  caUs.  Again,  I 
saw  also  a  furnace ;  again,  tongues  of  fire  on 
strimgely-covered  tables.  IJpoa  one  table  a 
tongue  of  fire  shot  forth  beside  a  globe  of  frost ; 
ana  on  anotlier  I  saw  iron  eating  air,  while  the 
pi'ofound  Alipili  was  measuring  its  mouthful. 
As  I  stood  among  such  wonders,  I  bowed  re- 
verently before  Artephius,  who  held  a  little 
bottle  in  bis  band,  and  said  to  me,  "Let  us  now 
look  into  man." 

A  heavy  spirit  of  irreverence  possessed  me 
then,  and  I  answered, 

"  It  seems  to  me,  O  Artephius,  that  this  bottle 
contains  a  small  portion  of  cocoa,  in  large  brown 
dry  flakes.  Do  you  propose  making  me  at  home 
in  your  den  with  a  cup  of  coooa,  bdled  for  us 
in  one  of  these  jouriHortsP 

"Cannibal,"  said  Artephius,  "do  you  pro- 
pose with  mockery  to  make  man-tea  I  This," 
and  it  rattled  as  he  shook  it,  "  this,  fugacious 
trifler,  is  part  of  the  dried  liver  of  a  man,  who 
died  in  torment  of  Med^'s  broth  five  yeara 
ago." 

At  these  words  my  bones  were  to  be  heard 
rattling  witliin  me,  and  I  di8q>peared  into  the 
recesses  of  my  shoes. 

"  Come  forth."  said  my  guide ;  "  fear  nothing. 
Come  fortli,  or  I  will  extract  you  chemically 
from  those  shoes  of  yours." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  was  precipitate,"  I  said,  as 
I  rose,  "and  show  me  the  solution  of  this 
matter." 

"  I  was  about  to  do  so,"  sud  the  alchemist. 
"Here,  in  tliis  botUe,  is  some  of  the  dry  liver 
dissolved  in  Londcm  porter." 

With  a  wry  face  1  replied,  "Artephius,  I  do 
not  ask  for  that  solution ;  explain  to  me  the 
wonder  of  the  liver  that  is  dry  and  cliiuka." 

"  Why,"  said  the  sage,  "  when  people's  bowels 
are  broi^ht  to  me  " 

"By  three  and  nine,"  said  I,  "and  m  the 
name  of  the  Concentrated  Salt  of  Nature,  is  it 
thus,  O  Artephius,  that,  like  an  old  soothsayer, 
you  look  into  man  F" 

"I  am  a  soothsayer,  no  doubt,"  answered 
Artephius,  "  and  am  now  ohi  enoi^h  to  know 
that  I  can  search  into  the  remains  of  mau 
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witb  ttie  most  satisfaction  wiien  they  do  not 
offend  my  uose.  Behold,  therefore,  tliat  dish 
ID  yonder  ovea ;  it  contains  tbe  rotting  eto- 
Da^  of  ft  eluttott.  Tain  ft  out  and  taatSi 
to  it" 

"Exeuse  me,  no  f  Bst  an  jom  reaBj  balzDg 

it  for  yom  own  " 

"Dwciple  of  tbe  adepts,*  said  Artephius,  "  I 
am  not  bakio?  it.  In  niisoven  of  mine  the  fire 
is  set  not  nnwr  the  meat,  but  ub  the  chimney. 
Ijcxik  np  into  that  ehimntj  ma  ow  what 
yon  see?" 

"I  see,  O  master,  a  lambent  flame  more 
briBiant  than  seren  times  seven  Will-o'-tbe- 
■Wisps." 

"And  what  do  you  fed  as  you  loot  up  t"^ 
•I  feel  as  it  were  a  great  wind  rushing,  and 
thither  the  Sre  points  the  wind  ro^es.  Tet 
tbe  day  is  still  and  caJm." 

•'E?«n  90,"  said  Artmhins,  "I  mnke  the 
wind  ray  serrant,  and  be  mows  over  those  en- 
tndls,  eorrying  vp  their  humidity  and  ihe^  foul 
odonrs  into  the  outer  air.  When  the  vapoor  ef 
it  is  all  gone,  yonder  glutton's  stomach  wiR  re- 
main, with  all  its  coDtained  secrets,  dry  m  my 
hand ;  a  little  crystal  will  ooatam  it,  and  I  may 
know  whether  he  died  of  food  or  poison  when  I 
will  But  if  I  had  asked  the  flre  to  lielp  the 
\7mA,  fire  would  hare  been  too  nsasterfol,  and 
from  before  bis  raging  many  secrets  would  have 
fled.'* 

"And  in  this  dry  cake  o(  a  imm's  KTerthere 

I   \Tas  a  great  secret  fmand 

I  "  %ere  was  fband,**  said  Artephins,  "  the 
secret  that  tired  with  a  murderer,  ate  of  his 
Iffcad,  drank  of  his  cnp,  carted  itsdf  al;  its  hrari 

I  within  his  bed  by  nignt,  rode  mseen  en  his  neck 
j  by  day,  weis:hing  hia  head  to  the  earth,  choking 
j    bim,  forrowing  his  Awe  with  the  marits  of  its 

I I  thin  erod  finE^rs.  I  powdered  as  ranch  of  this 
II   corpse-cake  as  a  dainty  man  might  take  of  svoff 

witDin  his  fingers,  and  the  little  pinch  of  mortal 
dust  spoke,  being  questioned;  the  secret  also 
j :   stood  ghastly  and  large  before  me,  to  deMuace 
'   its  keeper.  The  pioKL  of  dut  sidieed  to  bong 
I ;   a  murderer." 

jl       "Bnt  how,"  I  wked,  **  ean  the  dnst  speak?" 
*,      "Stand  by,"  said  Artephius,  "  while  I  ques- 
1     tion  it,  and  let  your  eyes  attend,  for  the  ques- 
' '    tioaer  of  nature  admits  answers  only  by  a  way 
j:   of  speech  more  vivid  than  that  by  the  ear; 
speech  must  be  to  the  eye  only,  and  will  here 
use  words  that  remain  with  ever-present  testi- 
/   mony  bearing  witness  to  all  peo]^e  and  all 
'    times*   We  tmst  not  passing  sotmds,  sone 
,    when  they  are  uttered,  present  otdy  to  ttiose 
I    who  were  present  and  attentive  at  tbe  isstuit 
of  utterance,  and  dependent  for  their  preser- 
vation upon  memory  that  any  fail  of  its  trust. 
The  language  in  which  Nature  speaks  to  those 
'    who  question  her  is  vividly  distinct,  and  yields 
commonly  together  with  tbe  word  its  liviB; 
record." 

i  Artephius  having  tlius  spoken,  the  profound 
I  Alipili  placed  in  a  crystal  tnbe  a  little  of  tlie 
I ;  powder  of  tbe  oorpse^cake,  and  haviw  mu^ed 
It,  for  confasion,  wHb  the  complex  wstillatioa 


of  burnt  malt,  called  by  the  vulgaTj  porter,  gave  ]' 
it  to  the  hand  of  Artejniius.  •  | 

"Call  this,"  said  liie  philosopher,  "if  yon  j, 
will,  the  eompkx  fluid  from  the  storaacb  of  one  ■  ; 
who  is  thougnt  to  have  drank  death  in  some  un-  j  I 
known  form  of  Med«i's  brotb.  Now  see,  I  let  || 
it  rest.  Does  it  eontmn  heavy  matters  that  will  1 1 
settle  to  the  bottom  P  If  so,  among  these  will  ! ! 
be  undissolved  parts  of  a  heavv  poison,  if  any  be  [■ 
here,  or  of  tbe  food  in  whicn  that  poison  was  !  j 
given.  Something  falls.  I  pour  off  the  upper  [j 
liquid  into  its  own  glass,  to  be  hereafter  ques-  j  < 
tioned,  if  I  wish  to  question  it.  I  pour  water  I 
upon  this  settlement  to  wash  it  dean,  and  pour  | 
tliafe  water  off.  I  throw  nothing  away.  A  i 
second  time  I  wash  it,  and  pottr  off  the  water,  j 
Upon  this  absorbent  paper  that  will  suck  its 
moisture  in,  I  place  that  settlement,  lumpy  and 
white,  you  see.  Kbalou  paper  over  it  as  well 
as  under  it——"* 

But  here  I  intermpted  bim,  and  sud :  **  I  see, 
O  Artepbins,  that  tw  sage  Alipili  now  warms  a  ^ 
shfaii^  knife,  and  the  knife  is  pointless,  and  it 
will  not  eat.  Explain  to  me  thfrt  en^ma,  before  1 1 
you  proceed." 

"  I  proceed  to  H,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  I 
take  that  warmed  knife  which  the  adepts  call  a 
apatahi,  and  press  it  upon  the  thick  blotting- 
paper,  nuder  which  lies  that  white  settlement. 
If  it  be  earth,  it  dries.  If  it  be  fnt,  it  melts, 
and  makes  a  stain  upon  the  paper.  That  hot 
knife  over  tbe  suet  told  lue  oace  how  a 
child  had  been  slain  oruelly  and  traitorously 
with  poison  mixed  into  its  Christmas  pudifing. 
There  is  no  stain  here.  The  paper  dries. 
Now,  therefore,  I  prepaie  for  tins  sospeoted 
Int  ci  grittiness,  punmant  to  the  decree  (rf 
nature,  whose  laws  are  my  laws,  the  ordeal  by 
fire." 

A  little  crystal  tsbe,  too  small  to  contain  one 
sigh  of  an  infant's  breath,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  that  dry  mwsel  of  settlement,  together 
with  a  little  soda  flux  to  aid  the  melting.  I' 
Up  leaps  a  tongue  ^  fire.    "First  I  dis-  j' 
charge  humidity  out  of  the  crystal."   With  jj 
tbe  t(»]gue  of  fire  ^e  whole  length  of  the  tube  | 
is  tiek^.   **ABd  now,"  aad.  Aitephin^  "for  { 
the  ordeal."  I . 

The  bottcm  of  tbe  tnbe  glows  into  red  heat,  I 
and,  behold,  them  rise  two  nooses  or  rings,  one  | 
that  mounts  bigbcst  ia  brown,  tbe  other  has  a  : 
steel-grey  lustre.  ! 

"  That  is  tbe  jitter  ttf  tbe  metal  arsenic,"  j 
said  tbe  adcttt.   ''Bat  I  have  here  cun- 
ningly devised  a  ma^e  eye  that  u  a  servant  I 
of  the  cave.    Make  it  your  servant,  O  my  ' 
friend."  | , 

Iase^tbeTefor&themag^eeve,andbyit8belp  |{ 
saw  every  dgfat-sided  crystal  tnat  made  np  the  j ' 
nooee  01  arsenic  that  had  risen  in  answer  to  the  ^ 
questioning  of  fir^  and  had  denounoed  tbe 
murder  done.  I ' 

"  But  if  the  fire  deceive  f"  I  asked.  1 1 

"  They  who  sit  in  the  light  of  nature  ques-  j 
tioning  what  is  in  man,  have  many  servants,  and  ' : 
are  taught  by  many  voioeB.  One  witness  mar  I 
suffice  yet  we  depend  not  upon  one  alone.    1  | 
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can  call  hither  a  dozen  to  bear,  each  in  its  ovn 
I    different  iray,  consentinff  Trituaa  to  the  truth 

of  That  the  nag  has  told  us." 
j  I  have  heard,"  I  said,  "  0  naster,  of  the 

Hagns  Hngo  Keinsch,  Trbo  spreads  a  filmy  vefa 

of  COTper  in  irliicfa  to  entaagle  and  catcli  even 

the  OTost  of  SQch  a  secret." 
I        "Here,"  said  my  gnide,  "isafragmentofthat 

veb,  no  broader  than  an  infant's  finger-nail,  and 
,  I  will  catch  in  it  the  secret  that  now  larks  in 
•     ponder  colourless  water  that  I  last  poured  off, 

if  any  trace  of  the  secret  have  really  passed 

into  ft," 

A  Kttle  of  the  water  was  ponred  by_  the 
adept  Ahpifi  into  a  crystal  tube.  He  qncstioned 
a  few  drops  of  the  bitmg  acid,  known  as  tiydro- 
eUoric,  and  when  it  fatd  repHed  that  it  was  itself 
entirely  free  from  arsenic,  added  them  to  the 
water.  Then  the  water  was  boiled,  aad  as  it  boiled 
! ,    Artephius  dn^ped  into  H  the  gauzy  web.  In- 
'    stantly  the  copper  canght  the  anenic  iu  its 
'  meshes,  and  was  to  be  seen  displaying  it  uith  a 
I     sad  fitee  of  iron-grey.   The  gauze  was  taken 
'     out,  washed  in  pure  water,  dried  between 
blotting-paper,  rolled  into  a  tiny  pellet,  nl^xced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  tube,  called  a 
rcdoetion  tube,  for  the  ordeal  by  fire,  and 
made  red  hot,  when,  behold !  again  also  the  ring 
spoke. 

"And  was  there  Bot,"  I  uAtAt  "  also  the 
spell  of  a  Marsh  spirit  ?" 

"You  shall  stand  by,"  sard  my  guide,  **  and 
know  also  the  secret  of  the  Marah  maffus.  Be- 
boU  within  this  crystal  inriua-hMiie  toe  baittle 
foi^ht  between  the  acid  last  used  and  the 
offcuDded  vetal  zinc;  see  how  tbey  boil  with  anger 
astheyfight,andthegoDd  fairy  hydrogen  escapes 
from  the  uproar,  if  I  place  in  her  way  aa  she  is 
flying  anytning  that  contains  arsenic,  she  cannot 
keep  heraelf  ivom  its  defilement — she  becomes 
arsenuretted.  Through  the  dryingeuth,  heaped 
at  the  gates  of  yonder  crystal  gallery,  she  flics  tiH, 
in  the  lurTOT  pa-ssage  set  midway,  she  drops  as 
she  flies  some  of  her  arsenic,  covering  the  tliin 
wnlls  with  a  hair-brown  Sim.  On  she  goes  till 
she  plunges  into  yonder  silver  sea,  where  the 
rest  of  the  poison  she  brings  with  her  daikeus 
also  the  silver  with  the  hue  of  crime.  Dissolve 
one  grain  of  arsenic  in  three  thousand  gallons 
of  water,  and  our  fairy  servant  hydrogen  will 
from  a  little  cupful  of  that  water  bring  up  the 
metal,  and  will  li^  it  here  distinctly  visible  be- 
fore me  in  the  narrowed  passage  of  that  morsel 
of  glass  pipe." 

As  the  great  aidieinist  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  spoke,  I  narveDed,  and  my  eyes  grew 
dim,  Tlie  fo"  seemed  to  close  in  npon  me,  and 
the  ghostly  shapes  closed  in  upon  nie  with  the 
fog.  In  forms  pale,  haggard,  and  dishevelled, 
they  were  thronging  about  the  slender  little  pipe 
of  glass,  and  upon  that  frail  narrowed  passage, 
slender  as  whipcord,  which  displayed  the  damn- 
ing evidence,  tbey  writhed  as  they  beat  with 
afaiadowy  hammers  and  with  ydlow  bony  fists. 
Tuey  beat,  but  did  not  break  it.  Then  me- 
thought  that  strip  of  g^lass  sloider  as  whipcord 
stretched  and  twisted  itself  as  into  rop^  and 
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wriggled  itsdf  like  a  ghasUy  snake  in  and  oat 
ana  to  and  fro  among  those  j^antoms,  eoOine 
about  their  feet,  their  arms,  their  seek.  Ana 
as  I  beheld  the  prodigy  I  heard  aroioe  resound- 
ing thiit  cried  in  an  unknown  tongue,  yet  after 
I  nad  heard  it,  as  I  tbougiit,  a  tongue  not 
wholly  unknown,  these  strange  words  of  por- 
tent: "At  verum  TeUns,  Aer,  Aetherqae, 
Chaosque,  Aequoraque  et  Campi,  Rhodopeta 
Sara  loquenter."  Not  wholly  unknown,  for 
nictlionght  the  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  the 
great  poet  Lucan,  and  the  signification  of  those 
words  was  tliat  earth  and  air,  ether  beyond, 
Chaos  itself  and  the  great  waters,  and  the  plains 
and  the  very  stones,  shall  have  speech  to  make 
knonn  the  Trutli. 

But  the  voice  of  Artephius  recalled  me,  and 
again  I  bdeld  the  sage,  holding  a  crystal  vessel 
in  bis  hand.  *  Herein,**  he  said  to  me,  "  is  earth 
taken  from  where  it  lay  neatest  to  the  corpse  in 
an  old  grave.  It  contains  much  arsenic  from 
decay  in  the  earth  of  the  mineral  stone  called 
iron  pyrites.  Here  in  this  crystal  is  con- 
fined a  piece  of  the  body  that  lay  in  the  same 
grave." 

"  But  that  is  not  flesh,"  I  said.  "  That  fatty 
waxy  mass  resembles  dirty  spermaceti,  or  con- 
gealed white  honey." 

"  On  its  way  back  into  dust,  to  snch  a  sub- 
stance may  the  alchemy  of  the  giare  reduce 
your  body,"  said  Artephius,  '*  when  its  time 
shall  come.  Bnt  oinerre.  la  alt  the  diemistry 
that  has  gone  on  within  the  earth,  under  the 
hot  sun  and  drenching  rains,  wherdn  the  grave 
now  sweltered,  now  was  soaking,  while  skin  and 
flesh  were  passing  to  thb  change,  one  change 
is  not  included.  The  body  lay  in  the  earth 
that  contained  arsenic,  yet  not  a  trace  of  the 
poison  has  it  taken  from  the  earth  in  which  it 
lay." 

"  I  am  glad,"  Isaid,  "that  Artephius  still  lives. 
But  I  beseech  you  show  me  yet  another  of  these 

secrets." 

"  Medea's  broth  can  contain  few  things  more 
deadly  than  corrosive  sublimate.  Here  is  broth 
that  contains  a  trace  of  it,  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  I  acidulate  a  little  of  it  after  pouring  it 
into  this  shallow  cup  of  platinum.  I  dip  into 
it  a  shp  of  gold-lea^  that  lies  partly  on  the 
surface  of  the  other  metal,  and  lo!  now  the 
great  spirit  Glalvanism  is  evoked.  Snddraily 
and  silently,  falUnff  on  it  like  a  cloud-shadow, 
there  lies  the  hidden  mercnrv  spread  lai^ly 
over  the  gold.  I  dry  it.  n^l  mto  a  small 
pellet  the  daricened  gohl-leaf,  submit  it  to 
the  ordeal  by  fire,  and  what  marvel  is  here, 
lo !  Mercury  himself  ascends.  .  See,  o^n. 
Upon  this  little  plate  of  porcelain  a  few  colour- 
less patches  of  water  tliat  has  touched  the 
poison  strychnia.  One  patch  remains  colourless 
after  I  have  added  this  drop  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
I  place  beside  it  now  a  pure  and  limpid  drop  in 
which  that  cunning  Potash  imp.  Bichromate, 
lies  concealed,  I  cause  him  now  to  run  at  the 
suspected  stain;  instantly  he  has  searched  it  to 
the  innermost,  uid  having  found  the  evil  trace 
of  strjclmia,  see  how  deverly  he  telegraphs  to 
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me  what  lie  has  leand.  Jfirat  he  speaks  bj  dia- 
plajing  a  deep  rich,  bine  si^al,  which  he  clianges 
then  to  purple,  then  to  cninaon,  then  to  a  brick- 
red,  \rliich  last  he  will  continue  to  displaj 
for  hoars.  These  vords  to  the  eye  are  un- 
mistakable. Other  imps  serve  me,  who  are 
not  less  sure  detectives  or  less  clever  de- 
nouncers of  str^clinia.  The  Potassium  imp 
called  Fenocyanide;  Peroxide,  the  sou  of  tlie 
witcli  Manguiese,  or  that  other  Peroxide,  wlto 
-wears  armour  of  lead,  are  all  as  derer  as  Bi- 
chromate.*' 

"  But,"  I  said,  **  your  alchemy  that  lifts  so 
strong  a  baud  of  warning  and  denunciation  against 
crime,  that  is  so  far  more  wonderful  and  so  infi- 
nitely more  useful  than  that  you  practised  when, 
at  the  age  of  1025,  O  my  Artepiiius,  you  wrote 
Toar  Secret  Book,  that  alchemy  has  yet  new 
neights  to  scale.  Of  yonder  vegetable  extract 
the  sage  Alipili  lias  just  wliispered  to  mc  tlint  a 
tilhc  of  a  grain  kills,  and  it  is  difTused  in 
a  lierb  of  wliich  the  last  of  our  Medeas  made 
a  deadly  brandy  for  the  comfort  and  solace 
of  those  whom  she  slew  as  she  nursed  tliem 
with  a  cruel  mockery  of  kindness.  It  is  true 
that  she  has  not  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
law." 

'*  It  is  true,  also,"  said  Artephlus,  "  that  there 
are  poisons  wliich,  if  their  victim  survives  long 
enough,  may  pass  out  of  man's  body  before  he 
dropsintothe  graven  there  arealso poisons  that  by 
lapse  of  time  oecay  within  the  grave  and  leave 
no  trace  behuul  thun.  Declare  not  these  to  the 
profane.  But  of  this  be  assured,  that  whenever 
men  are  wise  enough  to  make  prompt  search 
into  tlie  truth,  there  is  no  cunning  that  shall 
master  ours,  neither  can  any  poisoner  be  wise 
enough  to  know  with  certainty  how  be  shall 
prevent  the  grave  itself  from  yielding  up  his 
secret,  or  the  dead  from  being  raised  up  by  the 
magic  of  a  care  like  this  into  tlie  damning 
witness  of  Iiis  crime  before  the  face  of  aU 
the  living." 

With  that  thought  in  my  heart  I  ascended  oat 
of  the  cave  and  returned  to  my  own  home,  where 
I  found,  still  Wing  opoi  on  the  table,  the  same 
Secret  Book  of  Artephins  in  whicli  I  had  been 
reading.  And  as  I  sat  down  before  it,  and  again 
read  in  it,  I  thought  bow  vain  and  puny  were 
the  aspirations  it  records,  how  dead  its  wonders. 
Surely  Artephius,  seven  centuries  ago,  must 
have  been  turce  thousand  years  younger  than 
Artephius,  the  alchemist  or  tiiis  decrepid  old  year 
eighteen  'sixty-two.  And  it  occurred  to  me,  upon 
consideration,  as  not  strange  that  Artephius 
uoiv  wears  a  hat  aud  a  black  frock-coat;  also, 
it  seemed  well  and  right,  aa  well  as  true,  that 


there  should  be  an  Artephius  here,  an  Artephius 
there,  with  a  cave  here,  and  a  vault  there,  for 
thur  alchemy;  also,  it  occurred  to  me  then, 
that  the  Artephius  whom  I  had  visited  did  not 
couverse  with  "  Ohs"  and  "  thous,"  and  antique 
forms  of  phrase,  but  discussed  marvels  as  great 
as  if  he  aid,  in  the  natural  manner  of  a  genial, 
and  by  no  means  mouldy,  Englishman.  Neither 
was  his  famulus,  Alipili,  robed  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  crowned  wiih  the  seven  planets  in  a  Mother 
Shiptou  hat. 

Bat,  what  of  that  ?  Was  the  wonder  of  these 
things  less  than  if  I  had  seen  them  among  the 
owls  who  frequent  the  ruins  of  another  Babylon, 
because  the  river  I  crossed  in  niy  journey,  on  a 
dull  November  day,  was  our  ownTiiames,  crossed 
dry-foot  by  the  handsome  aid  of  London-bridge 
— -Decause  the  dragons  flew  over  me  by  help 
of  an  arch  sjmnning  the  road  that  goes  down 
by  a  great  railway  termiuas  towards  a  famous 
place  where  the  sick  lie  assembled,  and  the 
busy  doctors  battle  for  their  rescue  from  the 
jaws  of  death  ?  What  if  these  be  but  modem 
marvels,  and  this  story  of  a  visit  to  the  Cave 
of  Artephius  is  discovered  to  be,  after  all, 
only  a  bookworm's  account  of  an  hour  with 
Dk,  a.  S.  Taylob  in  the  laboratory  of  Gux's 
HosmAL? 
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TL 

nOH  KB.  LOSCOMBE  TO  UBS.  HOEL  TAH&TODE. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn-flelds,  Hay  6th. 

"Dear  MadMn^— I  have  unexpectedly  re- 
cUTed  some  inforinatioa  wliich  ii  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  your  interests.  The  news 
oC  Admiral  Bartram's  death  has  reached  me  this 
monnng.  He  expired  at  his  own  houaeion  the 
fontth  of  the  present  month. 

**  HoM  event  at  once  disposes  of  the  con* 
sideratimis  which  I  had  previoiul;  eadeavoored 
to  impress  on  ymi,  in  relation  to  your  disooverj 
at  St.  Grox.  Tba  wiiett  course  we  can  now 
follow,  tt  to  open  commoiucations  at  once  with 
the  executors  of  the  deceased  gentleman ;  ad- 
dressing them  thtoogli  the  medium  of  the  ad- 
miral's 1^1  adviser,  in  the  first  instance. 

"  I  have  despatched  a  letter  this  daj;  to  the 
solicitor  in  question.  It  simply  warns  him  that 
we  have  lately  become  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  private  Document,  controlling  the  deceased 
gentleman  in  his  use  of  the  legacy  devised  to 
lum  by  Mr.  Moel  Vanatone'a  mil.  My  letter 
assumes  that  the  document  will  be  easily  found 
among  the  adminVs  pi^rs;  and  it  mettti<ai8 
that  lam  the  solicitor  appointed  by  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  to  receive  communications  on  her 
behalf.  My  object  in  taking  this  step,  is  to  cause 
a  search  to  be  instituted  for  the  Tnut — in  tiic 
very  probable  event  of  the  executors  not  having 
met  with  it  yet — before  the  usual  measures  are 
adopted  for  the  administration  of  the  Bdmiral's 
est^e.  We  will  tbrecU^n  legal  proceedings, 
if  we  find  that  the  object  does  not  succeed. 
Bat  I  anticipate  no  such  necessity.  Admiral 
Bartram's  executors  must  be  men  of  high  stand- 
ing and  position;  and  they  will  do  justke  to 
Tou  and  to  tbenuelTes  in  this  matter,  by  loc^di^ 
for  the  Tnut. 

"Under  these  dieomstances,  you  will  na- 
turally ask — 'What  are  oar  prospects  when  the 
document  is  fonadf  Our  prospects  have  a 
bright  aide^  and  a  dark  side.  Let  us  take  the 
bright  side  to  begin  with. 

"What  do  we  actually  knowP 

*'  We  know,  first,  that  the  Tnut  does  certainly 
ezut  Secondly,  that  there  i«  a  proviuon  in 


relating  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  George  Bartram 
in  a  given  time.  Thirdly,  that  the  time  (six 
months  from  the  date  of  your  husbiuid's  death) 
expired  on  tlie  third  of  this  montli.  Fourthly, 
that  Mr.  George  Bartram  (as  I  liave  found  out 
by  inquiry,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  in- 
formation on  the  subject  possessed  by  yourselO 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  single  man.  The 
conolusiou  naturally  follows,  tluit  the  object 
contemplated  by  the  Tnut,  fa  this  case,  a  an 
object  that  has  failed. 

"If  no  other  provisions  have  been  inserted 
in  the  document — or  if,  being  inserted,  tliose 
other  provisions  should  be  discovered  to  have 
iailed  alBO — I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  (espe- 
oially  if  evidence  can  be  found  that  the  admiral 
himself  considoed  the  Trust  bindmg  ou  him) 
for  the  executors  to  deal  with  your  hus- 
band's fortune  as  legally  forming  part  of  Ad- 
miral Bartram's  estate.  The  legacy  is  expressly 
declared  to  have  been  left  to  him,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  applies  it  to  certain  stated 
objects— and  tliose  oojects  liave  feiled.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  money  F  It  was  not  left  to 
the  admiral  himself,  on  the  testator's  own 
showing ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  loat  left, 
have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  carried  out.  I 
believe  (if  the  case  here  supposed  really  happens), 
that  the  money  must  revert  to  the  testator's 
estate.  In  that  event  the  Law,  ^ding  with  it 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  divide  it  into  two 
equal  portions.  One  luuf  goes  to  Mr.  Kocl 
V  anstone's  childless  widow ;  and  the  other  half 
is  divided  among  Mr.  Noel  Yaostone's  next-of- 
kin. 

"You  will  no  doubt  discover  the  obvious 
objection  to  the  case  in  our  favour,  as  I  have 
here  put  it.  You  will  see  that  it  depends  for  its 
practical  realisation,  not  on  one  coutingeDCy, 
out  on  a  series  of  contingencies,  which  must  all 
happen  exactly  as  we  wish  them  to  happen.  I 
admit  the  force  of  the  objection — hut  I  can  tell 
you  at  the  same  time,  that  theae  said  contin- 
gencies are  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  they 
may  look  on  tne  face  of  them. 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Trust,  like  the  Wil^  was  not  drawn  by  a  lawyer. 
That  is  one  drcumstance  in  our  favour—that  is 
enough  of  itself  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  soond- 
ness  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  remaining  provisions 
which  we  may  not  be  acquainted  witb.  Another 
chance  which  we  may  count  on,  is  to  be  found, 
as  I  think,  in  that  strange  handwriting,  placed 
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under  the  signature  oq  the  third  page  of  the 
Letter^wliich  you  saw,  but  irhicli  vou  unhap- 
pily omitted  to  read.  AJl  the  probabilities  point 
to  these  Imes  as  written  by  Admiral  B&rtrau  ; 
and  the  position  Trhich  they  occupy  is  cer- 
tainlv  coiisiatent  with  the  tiieory  that  the; 
touch  the  important  subject  of  his  own  sense  of 
obliMtion  under  the  Trust. 

"1  wish  to  raise  no  false  hopes  in  your  mind. 
I  only  desire  to  satisfy  you  that  we  have  a  case 
worth  trriuK. 

"As  lor  tue  dark  side  of  the  prospect,  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  it.  After  what  I  have  already 
written,  yoa  will  understand  that  the  existentw 
of  a  sound  proTision  unknown  to  us  in  the 
Trust,  which  has  been  properly  carried  out  by 
the  admiral — or  whieU  can  be  properly  carried 
out  by  bis  representatives — would  be  necessarily 
fatal  to  our  hopes.  The  legacy  would  be,  in 
this  case,  devoted  to  the  purpose  or  purposes 
contemplated  by  your  husbuid — and,  from  that 
moment,  you  would  have  no  clajm. 

"I  have  ouly  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  the  late  adiniral's  man  of  businesB,  yoa 
shall  know  the  result. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours, 
"Jobs  Ihmcombm." 

TO. 

FBOU  OEQRCX  BABTBAH  TO  KISS  GA.aTH. 

"SL  Crox,  Hft^lfitb. 

*'Dear  Miaa  Garth, — I  trouble  you  with 
another  letter :  partly  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  expression  of  sympattiy  with  me,  under  the 
loss  thai  I  have  sustained ;  and  partly  to  tell 
you  of  an  extraordinary  application  maxle  to  my 
uncle's  executors,  in  which  you  and  Miss  Yan- 
slone  may  both  feel  interested,  as  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  is  directly  concerned  in  it. 

"  Knowing  my  own  ignorauce  of  legal  techni- 
calities, I  euclose  a  copy  of  the  application, 
instead  of  trying  to  descnbe  it.  You  will  notice 
as  sn^icioui^  uiat  no  expbnatiiai  is  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  alleged  discovery  of 
one  of  my  uncle's  secrets  was  made,  by  peratms 
who  are  total  stnuwers  to  him. 

"On  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance^ the  executors  at  once  applied  to 
me.  I  could  give  tbem  no  positive  information — 
for  my  uncle  never  consulted  me  on  matters  of 
business.  ButlfeltbouudinhoaourtotellUiem, 
that  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  the 
admiral  had  occasionally  let  fall  expressions  of 
impatience  in  niy  hearing  which  led  to  the  con-  > 
elusion  tliat  he  was  annoyed  by  a  private  re- 
sponsilulity  of  some  kind.  I  also  mentioned  that 
he  had  imposed  a  very  atrange  condition  on  me — 
a  condiiion  which,  in  sfute  of  his  own  assurances 
to  tlie  oontiary,  I  was  penuaded  could  not  have 
emanated  from  bimselt— of  marrying  within  a 
given  time  (which  time  has  now  expired),  or  of 
uot  receiving  from  him  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
which  ]  believed  to  be  the  same  in  amonnt  as 
the  sum  bequeathed  to  him  in  my  cousin's  will. 
The  executors  agreed  with  me  tliat  these  cir- 
cunutanoes  gave  a  oolouc  of  probabililj  to  an 


otherwise  incredible  story ;  and  they  decided 
that  a  search  should  be  instituted  for  tlie  Secret 
Trust— nothiag  in  the  lightest  degree  resem- 
bhng  this  same  Trast  havine  been  diseovered, 
up  to  that  time,  amonf;  the  admiral's  papers. 

"  The  search  (nn  trifle  in  such  a  house  as  this) 
has  now  been  in  full  progress  for  a  week.  It  is 
snperintended  by  both  the  executors,  and  by  my 
uncle's  lawyer — who  is  personally,  as  well  as 
proCessionalEy,  known  to  Mr.  Loscombe  (Mrs. 
Noel  Vautraw's  solintor),  and  who  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  proceedings  at  the  express  iequ«t 
of  Mr.  Loscombe  himself.  Up  to  this  time,  no- 
thing whatever  has  been  forma.  Thousands  and 
tliousands  of  letiers  liave  been  examined — and 
not  one  of  them  bears  the  remotest  resem- 
blance to  the  letter  we  are  looking  for. 

"  Another  week  will  bring  the  search  to  an 
end.  It  is  onlv  at  my  express  request  that  it 
will  be  persevered  with  so  long.  But  as  the 
admbal's  generosity  has  made  me  sole  heir  to 
everything  lie  possessed,  T  fed  bound  to  do  tbe 
fulW.  justice  to  the  interests  of  others,  bow- 
ever  hostile  to  Qiyseir  those  interests  may  be. 

"  With  this  view,  I  have  not  iwsitated  to  re-  ] 
veal  to  the  lawyer  a  constitutional  peculiarity  : 
of  my  poor  uncleX  which  was  always  kept  a  ' 
secret  among  us  at  his  own  request — I  mean 
his  tendency  to  somnambulism.  Imottioiedtlut 
he  had  been  discovered  (by  the  housekeeper  ; 
and  his  old  servant)  walking  in  hia  sleep,  about  < 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  and  that  the  |i 
part  of  the  house  in  which  he  iiad  been  seen,   1 1 
and  the  basket  of  keys  which  he  was  carrying  ■ 
in  his  hand,  su^ested  the  inferenoe  that  hie  |i 
had  come  from  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  east  I' 
wing,  and  that  he  might  have  opened  some  of  l 
the  pieces  of  furniture  in  one  of  them.    I  sur- 
prised the  lawyer  (who  seemed  to  be  quite 
Ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  actions  constantlj   1 1 
performed  by  sonmambulistaX  by  informing  him 
that  my  ancle  could  lind  his  way  about  the  bouse, 
lock  aiud  unlock  doors,  and  remove  objects  <rf 
aU.  kinds  &om  one  |Jace  to  another,  as  eaulr 
in  his  Bleeps  as  in  his  waking  hours.  And  I  ' 
deolnred  tiiat»  wliik  I  felt  tbe  bmtest  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  whether  he  might  not  have 
been  dreaming  of  the  Trust  on  the  night  in 
question — ana  pitting  the  dream  in  action  in  his    ;  | 
ueep — diould  not  feat  satisfied  unless  the 
rooms  in  the  east  wing  were  searched  again.  i 

"  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact  for  this  idea  of  mine.  . 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  fatal  illness,  my    '  I 
poor  uncle  was  quite  incapable  of  speaking  on  i' 
any  subject  whatever.   FttHn  the  time  of  my 
arrival  at  St.  Crux,  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  not  a  word  dropped  , 
from  him  which  referred  in  the  remotest  way  to 
the  Secret  Trust.  I 

"  Here  then,  for  the  present,  the  matter  rests.  1 1 
If  yon  think  it  right  to  communicate  the  con- 
tents o{  this  letter  to  Miss  Yanstone,  pray  tell  |  i 
her  that  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  her  sister's  ^  I 
assertion  (however  preposterous  it  may  seem  to  i 
my  uncle's  executors)  is  not  fair^  put  to  the  '' 
proofL  \- 
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"Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Garth,  always  truly 
yonis, 

"  George  Babteam. 
"P.8. — As  soon  as  all  husineas  matters  are 
settled,  T  am  going  abroad  for  some  months,  to 
try  the  relief  of  chance  of  scene.  The  house 
will  be  shut  np,  and  uft  under  the  dtarge  of 
Mrs.  Drake.  I  hare  not  flatten  your  once 
telling  me  that  yon  should  Uke  to  see  St.  Crux, 
ifyou  ever  found  yourself  in  this  neighbourhood. 
If  you  are  at  all  likely  to  be  in  Essex,  dimiig 
the  time  when  I  am  abroad,  I  have  provided 
against  the  chance  of  your  being  disappointed, 
by  leaving  instructions  with  Mrs.  Drake  to  give 
ypu,  and  anv  friends  of  yours,  the  freest  admis- 
sion to  Hic  house  and  grounds." 

vm. 

noK  KBL  uMxnam  lo  lats.  sou  yamasi. 

*•  Lineehi^  In-fieldi^  M^f  S4th. 

"Dear  llSndam, — After  a  whole  fortnight's 
seareh — eondnet^,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  with 
the  most  conscientiooa  and  unrelaxing  care — 
no  such  document  as  the  Secret  Trast  has  been 
found  among  the  papers  left  at  St.  Grnz  by  the 
late  Admiral  Bartram. 

"  Under  these  ckcumetances,  the  eiecutow 
have  decided  on  acting  under  the  only  recog- 
nisable authority  which  th^  have  to  guide  them 
—  the  admiral's  own  will.  Tliis  document 
(executed  some  years  since)  bequeaths  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  Both  real  and  personal  (that  is 
to  say,  all  the  land^  he  possesses,  and  all  the 
money  he  possesses,  at  t^e  time  of  his  death),  to 
bis  nephew.  The  will  is  plaxn,  and  the  result  is 
inentaUe.  Toiff  husiiand'sfortBne  is  lost  to  you 
)  from  this  momort.  Mr.  George  Bartram  If^j^dly 
inlierits  it,  as  be  legally  iiAfnrits  the  house  and 
estate  of  St.  Crux. 

"I  make  no  comment  upon  this  extraordinary 
dose  to  the  piooeedings.  The  Trust  may  have 
been  destroyed— or  the  Trust  may  be  bidden  in 
some  place  of  concealment,  inaccesnble  to  dis- 
coverv,  after  the  most  patient  and  probnged 
searcfi  for  it.  It  is  useless  for  either  of  us  to 
speculate  on  tiie  subject  now.  I  will  not  add  to 

I  your  dtsappointment,  by  any  references  to  the 
time  and  money  which  I  have  lost,  in  the  un- 

jj  fortunate  attempt  to  assert  your  interests.  I  will 

I I  merely  say  that  my  connexion  (both  personal 
1 1  and  professioDal)  with  the  matter,  must,  from 
ll  ibis  momoit,  be  cooEBidered  at  an  end. 

1 1  "Tour  obedient  servant, 

^  I  "  Josh  LoscMm." 

1|  rSQH  HBS.  BUSDOCX  (LODGISa-RODBE  KEKFSS) 
I  TO  KB.  LOBCOHBa. 

'  "  Park-terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 

I  "  Jnae  2nd. 

*•  Sfr,— Having  by  Mrs.  Noel  Tanstone's 
ij   Erections,  taken  letters  for  her  to  the  post,  ad- 
dressed to  you — and  knowing  no  one  else  to  ^ly 
to — I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you  are  acquainted 
any  of  her  friends;  forltimk  it  r^iit  that 


they  should  be  stkred  up  to  take  some  steps 
about  her. 

*'  Mrs.  Vanstone  first  came  to  me  in  Novem- 
ber last,  when  she  and  her  maid  occupied  my 
apartotente.  On  that  occasion,  and  again  on 
this,  she  has  giv^  me  no  cause  to  complain  of 
her.  BiB  has  behaved  like  a  ladv,  and  paid  me 
my  dae.  I  am  writing,  as  a  mother  of  a  famHy, 
under  a  sense  of  reeponsibtlity — 1  am  not  writing 
with  an  interested  motive. 

"  After  proper  warning  given,  Mrs.  Yanstone 
(who  is  new  quite  alone)  leaves  me  to-momrw. 
She  has  not  concealed  from  me  that  her  ciream- 
atancra  are  fallen  very  low,  and  that  she  cannot 
afford  to  remain  in  my  house.  This  is  all  she 
has  told  me — I  know  nothing  of  where  she  is 
going,  or  what  she  means  to  do  next.  But  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  she  desires  to  destroy 
all  traces  by  which  she  might  be  found,  after 
leftving  this  place — for  I  discovered  her  in  tears 
yeateinay,  bBinim|  letters  which  were  doubtless 
letten  from  faer  mends.  In  looks  and  conduct 
she  has  altered  most  shockinoh  in  the  last  week. 
I  believe  there  is  some  dreaianil  trouble  on  her 
mind — and  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  see  of  her, 
that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  a  seriooa  illness.  It  is 
very  sad  to  see  such  a  young  woman  so  utterly 
deserted  and  friendless  as  she  is  now. 

"Excuse  my  troubling  you- with  this  letter; 
it  is  on  my  eonseience  to  write  it.  If  you  know 
any  of  her  relations,  please  warn  them  that  time 
is  not  to  be  wasted.  If  they  lose  to-morrow, 
they  may  lose  the  last  chance  of  finding  her. 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Catebbihb  KuiOWCK." 

X. 

FROM  MB,  lOSOOKBB  TO  MBS.  BUBDOCK. 

"Uneoln'B  Inn-Selds,  Jane  2ni. 
"Madam, — My  only  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Noel  Yanstone  was  a  professional  one— and 
that  connexion  ia  new  at  an  end.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  her  friends ;  and  I  cannot 
undertake  to  interfere  personally  either  with 
her  twesent  or  future  prooeedings. 

*'  B^retting  my  inability  to  afford  you  any 
assigtauM^  I  reBiain,  your  obedient  servant, 
"John  Loscombb." 

TH£  LAST  SCENE. 
AabcA'b  BuiLDiim. 

CEAFIXEL 

Os  the  seventh  of  June,  the  owners  of  the 
merehantman,  Dblivbbasce,  received  news  tliat 
the  diip  had  touched  at  Plymouth  to  land  pas- 
sengers, and  had  then  continued  her  homeward 
voyage  to  the  Fort  of  London.  Five  daje  later, 
the  vessel  was  in  the  river,  snd  was  towed  into 
the  East  India  Docka. 

Having  tniisacted  the  business  on  shore  for 
which  he  was  peisoiudly  responsible,  Captain 
Kirke  made  the  neoessary  arrangements  by 
letter,  for  visiting  his  brother-in-law's  parsonage 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  month. 
As  usual,  in  sudi  ease^  lie  received  a  list  of 
oommiBBtais  to  execute  for  his  sister  qa  Hu  dqr 
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I    before  he  left  London.   One  of  these  cooi- 
missioDS  took  Lim  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
'     Camden  Town.    He  drove  to  bis  destination 
from  tlie  Docks;   and  then,  dismissiiifc  the 
vehicle,  set  forth  to  walk  back  soatbwara,  to- 
i    ^rards  the  New  Road. 

He  was  not  well  acauainted  with  the  district ; 
and  his  attention  vanaered,  farther  and  further 
I    away  from  the  scene  aroondhim,  as  hewenton. 
;    His  thoughts,  roused  hj  the  prospect  of  seeing 
i    his  sister  again,  had  led  his  memoiy  back  to  the 
night  when  be  bad  parted  from  her,  leaving  the 
I    houseon  foot.  The  spell  so  strangelv  laid  on  bim, 
in  that  past  time,  had  kept  its  aoia  through  all 
]    after-events.   The  beettiat  bad  haunted  fum  cm 
the  lonely  road,  had  haunted  him  agun  on  the 
I    lonely  sea.  The  woman  who  had  followed  him,  as 
I    in  a  dream,  to  his  sister's  door,  had  followed 
I  him— thought  of  his  tbooght,  and  spirit  of  his 
I    spirit — to  tae  deck  of  his  ship.   Through  storm 
I    and  calm  on  the  Tovage  out,  through  storm  and 
I    calm  on  the  voyage  home,  she  had  been  with  him. 
,    In  the  ceaseless  turmoil  of  the  London  streets, 
she  was  with  him  now.   He  knew  what  the  Brst 
question  on  his  lips  would  be,  when  he  bad 
seen  his  sister  and  her  boys.    "  I  shall  tiy  to 
talk  of  something  else,"  he  thought ;  "  but  when 
Lizzie  and  I  are  alone,  it  will  come  oat  in  spite 
of  me." 

The  necessity  of  wuting  tolet  a  string  of  carts 

fiass  at  a  tunuaf^  before  ne  crossed,  awakened 
lim  to  present  things.  He  looked  about  in  a 
momentary  confusion.   The  street  was  strange 

I     to  him  ;  he  had  lost  bis  way. 

The  first  foot-passenger  of  whom  he  inquired, 
I  appeared  to  have  no  time  to  waste  in  giving  in- 
i  formation.  Hurriedly  directing  him  to  cross  to 
i  tlie  other  side  of  the  road,  to  tarn  down  the  first 
'  street  he  came  to  on  his  right  band,  and  then  to 
i  aska^n,  tlie  stranger  unceremoniously  hastened 
i  on  without  waiting  to  be  thanked. 
I  £irke  followed  his  directions,  and  took  the 
^  turning  on  his  right.  The  street  was  short  and 
narrow,  and  the  houses  on  either  side  were  of 
j    the  poorer  order.   He  looked  up  as  be  passed 

I  the  comer,  to  see  what  the  name  of  the  pUce 
!|  might  be.  It  was  called  "Aaron's  Buildings." 
!|  Low  down  on  the  side  of  the  "  Buildings" 
U   along  which  he  was  walking,  a  little  crowd  of 

I I  idlers  was  assembled  round  two  cabs,  both 
I,  drawn  up  before  the  door  of  the  same  house. 
II  Kirke  advanced  to  the  crowd,  to  ask  his  way  of 
I :  any  civil  stranger  amot^  them,  who  might  not  be 
I ;  in  a  hurry  this  time.  On  approaching  the  cabs, 
j  I   he  found  a  woman  disputing  with  the  drivers ; 

1 1  and  heard  enough  to  inform  him  that  two 
j'  vehicles  had  been  sent  for  by  mistake,  where 
j    one  onlv  was  wanted. 

;.  The  noose-door  was  open ;  and  when  he  turned 
I  that  way  next,  he  looked  easily  into  the  passage, 
I    over  the  heads  of  the  people  in  front  of  him. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  should  have  been 
I    shielded  in  pity  from  the  observation  of  the 
street.     He  saw  a  slatternly  girl,  with  a 
frightened  face,  standing  by  an  old  chair  placed 
I    in  ihe  middle  of  the  passage,  and  holing  a 
woman  on  the  chair,  too  weak  and  helpless  to 
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aappflrt  herself— a  woman  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  illness,  who  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved, when  the  dispute  outside  was  ended,  in 
one  of  the  cabs.  Her  head  was  drooping,  when 
he  first  saw  lier,  aud  an  old  shawl  whicli  covered 
it,  had  fallen  forward  so  as  to  hide  the  upper  part 
of  her  face. 

Before  be  could  look  away  again,  the  girl  in 
charge  of  her,  raised  her  head,  and  restored  the 
shawl  to  its  place.  Tlie  action  disclosed  her 
face  to  view,  for  an  instant  only,  before  her 
head  drooped  back  ou  her  bosom.  In  that  in- 
stant, be  saw  the  woman  whose  beauty  was  the 
haunting  remembnnoe  of  his  life — whose  image 
had  been  vivid  in  his  mind,  not  five  minutes 
since! 

The  shock  of  the  double  recognition — the 
recognition,  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  face,  and 
of  the  dreadful  chaiwe  in  it — struck  bim  speech- 
less and  helpless.  The  steadv  presence  of  mind 
in  all  emergencies,  which  bad  become  a  habit  of 
his  life,  failed  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
poverty-stricken  street,  the  squalid  mob  round 
the  door,  swam  before  bis  eyes.  He  sta^ered 
back,  and  caught  at  llie  iron  railings  oi  the 
house  bebmd  him. 

"  Where  are  they  taking  her  to  P"  he  heard  a 
woman  ask,  close  at  his  side. 

"  To  the  hospital,  if  they  will  have  her,"  was 
the  reply.  "And  to  the  workhouse,  if  tliey 
wont.'* 

That  horrible  answer  roused  him.  He  in- 
stantly pushed  his  way  through  the  orowd,  and 

entered  tlie  house. 

The  misunderstanding  on  the  pavement  had 
been  set  right ;  and  one  of  the  cabs  bad  driven 
off.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
he  coufronted  the  people  of  the  house  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  moving  her.  The  cab- 
man who  had  remained,  was  on  one  side  of  the 
chair,  and  the  woman  who  had  been  disputing 
with  the  two  drivers  was  on  the  other.  They 
were  just  lifting  her,  when  Eirke's  tall  figure 
darkened  Uie  door. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  that  kdy  ?*'  he 
asked. 

The  cabman  looked  up  with  the  insolence  of 
bis  reidy  visible  in  his  eyes,  before  bis  lips 
could  utter  it.  But  the  woman,  quicker  than 
he,  saw  l^e  suppressed  agitation  in  Kirke'a 
&ce,  and  dropped  her  hold  of  the  chair  in  an 
instant. 

"Do  you  know  her,  sir  !"  asked  the  woman, 
eagerly.    "Are  you  one  of  her  friends?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Kirke,  without  hesitation. 

"  It's  not  my  fault,  sir,"  pleaded  the  woman, 
shrinking  under  the  look  he  fixed  on  her.  "  I 
would  have  waited  patiently  till  hear  friends 
found  her— I  would  indeed ! 

£irke  made  no  lei^.  He  turned,  and  spoke 
to  the  cabman. 

"  Go  out,"  he  said,  "  and  dose  tiie  door  after 
you.  I'll  send  you  down  jrour  money  directly. 
What  room  in  the  hooM  did  yon  take  her  from, 
when  you  brought  herdownhereF"  be  resumed, 
addressing  himself  to  the  woman  again. 

"  The  first  floor  back,  sir." 
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"Show  me  the  way  to  it." 

He  stooped,  and  lifted  Magdalen  in  his  arms. 
Her  head  rested  jgentty  on  the  sailor's  breast ; 
her  ejes  lookea  up  wonderin^ly  into  the 
saflor*s  hct.  She  smiled  and  vbispered  to  him 
Tacantlj.  Her  mind  had  wandered  back  to  old 
dajs  at  home ;  and  her  few  broken  words 
showed  that  she  fancied  herself  a  child  again  in 
her  father's  arms.  "Poor  papa!"  she  said, 
aoftlj.   "  Wbj  do  Tou  look  so  sorry  ?  Poor 
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be  womul  led  the  way  into  the  back  room 
on  the  first  floor.  It  was  very  small ;  it  was 
miserably  furnished.  But  the  little  bed  was 
clean,  and  the  few  things  in  the  room  were 
neatly  kept.  Kirke  laid  her  tenderly  on  the 
bed.  She  cauf^t  one  (tf  his  hands  in  her  burn- 
ing fingers.  **  Don't  distress  mamma  about 
me,"  she  said.  <'Send  for  Norah."  Kirke 
tried  gently  to  release  his  hand ;  bat  she  only 
clasped  it  the  more  et^erlr.  He  sat  down 
hj  the  bedside  to  wait  nntil  it  pleased  her  to 
release  him.  The  womanstoodlookingattfaem, 
and  crying  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Kirke 
observed  her  attentive!;.  "Speak,"  he  said, 
after  an  interval,  in  low  quiet  tones.  "  Speak,  in 
iarpresence ;  and  tell  me  the  troth." 

With  many  words,  with  many  tears,  the 
woman  spoke. 

She  had  let  her  first  floor  to  the  lady,  a  fort- 
nigjit  since.  The  lady  had  ptud  a  week's  rent, 
and  had  given  the  name  of  Orav.  She  had  been 
oat  from  morning  till  night,  for  the  first  three 
days,  and^  had  oome  home  again,  on  every  oc- 
casion, vitit  a  wretchedly  weary,  disappointed 
k)ok.  The  woman  of  the  honse  had  suspected 
that  she  was  in  hiding  from  her  friends,  under 
a  false  name;  and  that  she  had  been  vainlj 
trying  to  raise  money,  or  to  get  some  em- 
ployment, on  the  three  days  wlien  she  was  out 
for  so  long,  and  when  she  looked  so  disap- 
pointed on  coming  home.  However  that  mtf^ht 
be,  on  the  fourth  day  she  had  fallen  ill,  with 
abivering  fits  and  hot  fits,  turn  and  torn  about. 
Oa  the  fifth  day,  she  was  worse;  and  on  the 
sixth,  she  was  too  sleepy  at  one  time,  and  too 
light-headed  at  another,  to  be  spoken  to.  The 
memist  (who  did  the  doctorii^  in  those  parts) 
hid  come  and  looked  at  her,  and  had  aaid  he 
thoDgbt  it  was  a  bad  ferer.  He  bad  left  a 
''aaline  draught,"  which  the  woman  of  the  house 
had  jiaid  for  out  of  her  own  pocket,  and  bad 
administered  witliout  effect.  She  hod  ventured 
on  searching  the  only  box  which  the  lady  had 
broi^ht  witli  her;  and  had  fonnd  nothing  in  it 
but  a  few  necessary  articles  of  linen — no  dresses, 
no  ornaments,  not  so  much  as  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  which  might  help  in  discovering  her 
friends.  Between  the  risk  of  keeping  her  under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  barWity  of  tum- 
mg  a  aick  woman  into  the  street,  the  landlady 
herself  had  not  hesitated.  She  would  willingly 
have  kept  her  tenant,  on  the  chance  of  the 
lady's  reoorenTj  and  on  the  fibanoe  of  friends 
turning  up.  But  not  half  an  hour  since,  her 
hnsbandr-^riio  nerar  came  near  the  hoose,  ex- 
cept to  take  ha  numeiy— had  oome  to  rob 


her  of  her  little  earnings,  as  usual  She  had 
been  obliged  to  tell  him  that  no  rent  was  in 
hand  for  the  first  floor,  and  that  none  was 
likely  to  be  in  hand  until  the  lad^  recovered,  or 
her  mends  found  her.  On  heanng  this,  he  had 
mercilessly  insisted— well  or  ill — that  tlie  lady 
should  go.  There  was  the  hospital  to  take  her 
to ;  and,  if  the  hospital  shut  its  doors,  there  was 
the  workhouse  to  try  next.  If  she  was  not  out 
of  the  place  in  an  hour's  time,  he  threatened  to 
come  back,  and  take  her  out  himself.  His  wife 
knew,  but  too  well,  that  he  was  bmte  enoiu^  to 
be  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  no  other  choice 
had  been  left  her,  but  to  do  as  she  had  done,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady  herself. 

The  woman  told  her  shocking  story,  witli 
werr  appearance  of  beinff  honestly  ashamed  of 
it.  Tomrds  the  Kinw  felt  the  clasp  of  tli  e 
bunins  fingers  sladLeniog  round  his  hai^.  He 
looked  oaek  at  the  bed  again.  Her  weary  eyes 
-were  closing ;  and,  with  her  face  still  turned  to- 
wards the  sailor,  lAio  was  sinking  into  sleep. 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  the  front  room  f"  said 
Kirke,  in  a  whisper.  "  Come  in  there ;  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

The  woman  followed  him,  through  the  door  of 
commnnication  between  the  rooms. 

*'  How  much  does  she  owe  you  ?"  be  asked. 

The  landlady  mentioned  the  sum.  Kirke  put 
it  down  before  her  on  the  table. 

"Where  is  your  husband F"  was  his  next 
question. 

"Waiting  at  the  public-house,  sir,  till  the 
hour  is  np. 

"  Jaa  can  take  him  the  money,  or  not,  as  you 
think  right/'  sud  Kir^  quietly.  "  I  have  only 
cme  thing  to  tell  yon,  »o  far  as  your  husband  is 
concemra.  If  yon  want  to  see  every  bone  in 
his  skin  broken,  let  him  come  to  the  house 
while  I  am  in  it.  Stop !  I  have  something  more 
to  say.  Do  you  know  of  any  doctor  m  the 
neigbbourhooa,  who  can  be  depended  on?" 

"Not  in  onr  neighbourhood,  sir.  But  I 
know  of  one,  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  us." 

"Take  the  cab  at  the  door;  and,  if  you  fiitd 
him  at  home,  bring  him  back  in  it.  «iy  I  am 
waiting  here  for  his  opinion,  on  a  very  serious 
case.  He  shall  be  well  paid,  and  you  shall  be 
weUpaid.   Hake  baste 

The  woman  left  the  room. 

Kirke  sat  down  alone,  to  wait  for  her  return. 
He  hid  his  &oe  in  his  hands ;  and  tried  to  realise 
the  strange  and  tooching  situation  in  which  the 
accident  of  a  moment  had  placed  him. 

Hidden  in  the  squalid  hy-ways  of  London, 
under  a  false  name ;  cast,  friendless  and  helpless, 
on  the  mercy  of  strangers,  by  illness  which  liad 
struck  her  prostrate,  mind  and  body  alike — so 
he  met  her  again,  the  woman  who  had  opened  a 
new  world  of  beauty  to  his  mind ;  the  woman  wlio 
had  called  Love  to  life  in  him  by  a  look !  What 
horrible  misfortune  had  struck  her  so  cruelly, 
and  struck  her  so  low  F  What  mysterious  dm- 
tiny  had  guided  him  to  the  last  refuge  of  her 
poverty  ami  despair,  in  Uie  hour  of  her  sorest 
needF  If  it  is  ordered  that  I  am  to  see  her 
agaii^  I  tkaU  see  her."  Thosa  words  came  back 
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to  him  now — the  memonble  wnds  that  he  had. 
rookea  to  hia  sister  at  parting.  With  that 
thought  in  liis  heurt,  he  nad  gcme  where  hia 
duty  waited  for  him.  Months  and  months  had 
passed;  thousand*  and  thousands  of  miles, 
protracting  their  desolate  length  on  the  onrest- 
mg  vatera,  had  rolled  between  tliem.  And 
tburoogh  the  lapse  of  time,  and  over  the  waste 
of  oceans — da;  after  day,  and  ni^t  after  ni^t; 
as  the  winds  of  liearen  blew,  and  the  good 
ship  toiled  on  before  them — he  had  advanced, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end  that  was  waiting 
for  him;  he  had  journeyed  blindfold  to  the 
meeting  on  the  threshold  of  that  miserable  door. 
"What  has  hroaght  me  here  f"  he  said  to  him- 
adf,  in  a  whisper.  "^DiemeieyofehaBoeP  No! 
JSa  meny  of  Qod." 

He  waited,  unregardful  of  the  plaoe,  un- 
conscious of  the  tune,  antil  the  soond  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  came  suddenly  between  him 
and  hia  thoughts.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
doctor  was  sliown  into  the  room. 

"Dr.  Merrick."  said  the  landlady,  plaomg  a 
chair  for  him. 

"Mr.  Merrick,"  said  the  riaitor,  smiling 
quietly  as  he  took  the  chair.  "I  am  not  a  phy- 
sician— X  am  a  surgeon  in  gaierBl  praotiee." 

Physician  or  surgeon,  th«re  was  something  in 
his  face  and  manner  whii^  told  £irke,  at  a 
glance,  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  relied  on. 

After  a  few  preliaiaatT  words  on  either  side. 
If  r.  Meniek  sent  the  landlady  into  the  bedroom 
to  see  if  hia  patimt  was  awake  or  asleep.  The 
woman  returned,  and  said  she  was  "  betwixt  the 
two,  light  in  the  head  i^;ain,  and  burning  hot." 
The  doctor  went  at  onee  into  the  bedroom, 
telling  the  landlady  to  fallow  him,  and  to  dose 
the  door  behind  her. 

A  weary  time  passed  before  he  came  bac^  into 
the  front  room.  When  he  reappeared,  his  face 
spoke  for  him,  before  any  question  could  be  asked. 

"  Is  it  a  serious  illness  F"  audXirk^  Us  voice 
sinking  low,  hia  eyes  ansons^  fixed  cm  the 
doctors  face. 

''It  is  a  dangerout  illness,"  said  Mr.  Heoiok, 
vith  an  onpbaais  on  the  word. 

He  drew  hisdiairneanrto  Kidi^  andloi&ed 
at  him  attentively. 

"  May  I  ask  you  some  quasttODB,  which  are  not 
strictlv  medical  P"  he  inqiuted. 

Kirke  bowed. 

"Cm  you  tell  me,  what  her  life  has  been, 
before  she  oame  into  this  hooae,  and  before  dbe 
feUillP" 

"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  have  just 
letumed  to  England,  after  a  long  absence." 

"Did  Tou  know  of  her  coming  here  V* 

"  I  only  discovered  it  by  acciaent." 

"  Has  she  no  female  relations  F  No  mother  F 
no  sister  P  no  one  to  take  oars  of  her  bat  your- 
self?" 

"No  one — unless  I  can  sueoBed  ia  tradag 
her  rdatimu.  No  one  but  mysdf.'* 

Mr.  Merrick  was  silent.  He  looked  at  Kirke 
mmatt^velythanerer.  " Strange !*'thoiidii 
tiie  doctor.  "He  is  here,  in  sole  charge  of  her 
—and  is  this  all  he  knovs  V* 


Kirke  saw  the  dooM  in  his  flue;  and  ad- 
dressed hunsslf  straight  to  that  daubt,  before 
another  word  passed  between  them. 

"I  see  my  position  here  surprises  yon," 
he  said,  simply.  "Will  vou  oonsid^  it  the 
position  of  a  relation — tne  position  of  her 
Drother,  or  her  father — until  her  friends  can  be 
found  ?"  His  roioe  faltered,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  earnestly  on  the  doctor's  arm.  "  I  hare 
taken  this  trust  on  myself,"  he  said;  *'  and,  as 
God  shall  judge  me,  I  will  not  be  unworthy  oi 
it!" 

The  poor  weaiy  head  laji  on  his  faseast  again, 
and  the  poor  fevered  fingers  clamed  his  hand 
oBoe  niorc^  as  he  spoke  those  words. 

"I  bel^vB  you,"  said  the  doctor,  warmly. 
"I  beUeve  you  are  an  honest  man. — Pardon  me 
if  I  have  seoaed  to  intrude  mjBiit  on  your  oon- 
fidence.  I  respect  your  reserve — from  this  mo- 
mesit,  it  is  sacred  to  me,  justice  to  both  of 
us,  let  me  that  ^  (pieBticms  X  have  asked, 
were  net  promj^ted  by  mere  eorieaity.  No 
conmoB  cause  will  aocount  for  the  illness  which 
has  laid  my  p^irat  on  that  bed.  She  has  suffered 
some  long-continued  mental  ixiaX,  some  wearing 
and  terrible  suspense — end  she  has  broken  down 
under  it.  It  might  have  helped  me,  if  I  could 
have  known  what  the  nature  of  the  tried  was,  and 
how  long  or  how  short  a  time  elapsed  before 
she  sank  under  it.   In  that  hope,  I  spdu." 

"  When  you  told  aw  she  was  dangoouslyill," 
saidKidEe,  "didyauneandaBeertoherieasaL 
or  to  her  life  P" 

"To  both."  replied  Mr. Merrick.  "Her 
whole  nervous  s^twn  has  givoi  way ;  all  the 
ordinary  fanetioss  of  her  brain  ue  in  a  state  of 
ooU^e.  I  can  give  yon  ko  plainer  explaaatiim 
than  that  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  The 
fever  which  frightens  the  people  of  the  house, 
is  merely  the  effect.  The  cause  is  what  I 
have  told  yon.  ^e  may  lie  on  that  bed  for 
weeks  to  «ome  ;  pasaiog  alternately,  without 
a  gleam  of  conseioasuess,  from  a  state  of  deli- 
rium to  a  state  of  repose.  You  most  not  be 
alarmed  if  you  find  hor  sleep  lasting  far  beyond' 
the  natural  tune.  That  sleep  is  a  better  remedy 
tiun  ai^I  oangiT^  and  nothing  mustdutarb  it. 
AH  <Hir  art  can  aoooni^b  is  to  watch  her— ta 
help  her  vi^i  stimulants  from  time  to  time — and 
to  wait  for  viult  Nature  will  do." 

"  Must  she  lenun  hereP  Is  there  no  hope 
of  our  being  tkie  to  move  hw  to  a  bettcor 
plaeeF" 

"  No  hope  whatever,  for  the  present.  She 
has  ahicady  been  disturbed,  as  I  understand — 
and  she  is  seriously  the  worse  for  it.  Even  if 
she  g^  betttf,  even  if  she  comes  to  herself 
again,  it  would  still  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  move  her  too  soon — the  least  excrement  or 
aJarm  would  be  fatal  to  her.  Sou  must  make 
tlie  beat  of  this  fdaee  as  it  is.  The  lancUady  has 
my  directions ;  sad  I  will  send  a  geed  MUse  to 
help  hv.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  dons. 
So  far  M  her  life  can  he  said  to  be  in  any  human 
hands ;  it  is  as  much  in  yonr  hands  now,  as  in. 
mine.  EveiyUiing  depends  on  the  eare  that  is 
taken  of  Mr,  under  yonr  duectioa,  ia  tiiin 
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bouse."  With  those  fiunvdl  words,  he  rose,  and 
quitted  the  rocMB. 

Left  bj  himseU;  Kirke  -nralked  to  the  door  of 
eommanieatioii;  and  knockiog  at  it  softly,  tdd 
the  landbd;  be  wiahed  to  speak  with  her. 

He  waafar  moreeomposea,  farmore  Ukehis  own 
resolate  self,  after  his  interview  with  the  doctor, 
than  be  had  been  before  it.  A  mao  livingin  the 
artificial  social  ataiosphere  whieb  tkit  man  had 
never  breathed,  would  have  felt  paiofully  the 
worldlj  aide  of  the  utaation — its  noveltT  and 
strangeness ;  the  serious  present  difficulty  in 
which  it  placed  him ;  the  munberless  mismter- 
pretations  in  the  fatnte,  to  whidi  it  midit 
lead.  Kirke  never  gave  the  sitnation  a  thoanit. 
He  saw  nothing  but  the  doty  it  claimed  from 
him — a  duty  which  the  doctors  fftrewell  words 
had  put  plainly  before  hia  mind.  Everything 
depended  on  the  care  taken  of  her,  under  hb 
direction,  in  that  house.  There  was  his  respon- 
sibility— and  he  unconsciously  acted  under  it, 
exactly  as  he  would  have  acted  in  a  case  of 
emei^ncT  with  women  and  children,  on 'board 
his  own  ship.  He  qnestioned  the  landladv  in 
short,  sharp  sentences ;  the  ouly  change  in  uim, 
was  in  the  lowered  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  the 
auious  looks  which  he  cast,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  nmm  when  she  laj. 

"  Do  von  understand  what  the  doctor  has 
told  your* 

«  Yes,  m." 

"  The  house  must  be  kept  qoiet.  Who  lives 
in  the  house  P" 

- "  Only  me  and  my  daughter,  sir ;  we  live  in  the 
parlours.  Times  luve  gone  badly  with  us,  since 
Lady  Day.  Both  the  rooms  above  tliia  are  to  let." 

"  i  wul  take  them  both,  and  the  two  rooms 
down  here  w  welL  Do  you  know  <^  any  active 
tntstworthj  nun,  who  can  run  on  enuids  for 

-Yes,  sir.   Shall  Igo  P" 

"  No.  Let  yonr  daoghter  go.  You  must  not 
leave  the  hoose  till  the  nnise  comes.  Don't  send 
the  messenger  up  here.  Men  of  that  sort  tread 
heavily— ru  go  dowi^  and  speak  to  him  at  the 
door." 

He  went  down  when  the  messenger  cam^  and 
sent  him  first  to  purchase  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
The  man's  next  errand  despatched  him  to  make 
inquiries  for  a  person  who  could  provide  for 
deadening  the  sound  of  passing  wheels  in  the 
street,  by  laying  down  tan  before  the  house  in 
the  usual  way.  This  object  accomplished,  the 
messenger  received  two  letters  to  post.  The 
first  was  addressed  to  Kirke's  brotlier-in-law.  It 
told  him,  in  few  and  plain  words,  what  bad  hap- 
pened i  and  left  him  to  break  the  news  to  his 
wil^  as  he  thought  best.  The  second  letter  was 
ditecled  to  the  hmdlord  of  the  AldboroughUoteL 
Magdalen's  assoined  name  at  North  Shingles, 
was  tbe  only  name  by  which  Sirice  knew  her ; 
and  the  me  cbanoe  of  tracing  her  nlativea  that 
be  eoukt  discern,  was  the  chance  of  discovering 
her  reputed  uncle  and  aunt,  by  means  of  inquiries 
starting  from  Akiboroueh. 

Towards  tbe  close  oT  the  afternoon,  a  decent 
middle  i^ed  wonum  oame  to  the  house,  with  a 


letter  from  Mr.  Merrick.  Shewas  well  known  to 
the  doctor,  as  a  trustworthy  and  oarefol  person, 
who  had  nursed  his  own  wife ;  and  she  would  be 
assisted,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  lady,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  rel^pons  Sisterhood  in  tbe  dis- 
trict, and  whose  compassionate  interest  had  been 
warmly  aroused  in  tbe  case.  Towards  eight 
o'clock,  that  evening,  the  doctor  himself  would 
call,  and  see  that  liis  patient  wanted  for  nothing. 

Tbe  arrival  of  the  nurse,  and  the  relief  of 
knowing  that  she  was  to  be  trusted,  left  Kirke 
free  to  think  of  himself.  His  luggage  was  ready 
packed  for  his  contemplated  journey  to  SufEbllc, 
the  next  day.  It  was  merely  necessary  to  tmns- 

g)rt  it  from  the  hotel  to  the  house  m  Aaron's 
uildings. 

He  stopped  once  only  on  his  way  to  the 
hotel,  to  look  at  a  tov-shop  in  one  of  the 
great  tIitHY>ugbfares.  Tlie  miniature  ships  in 
the  window  reminded  him  of  his  nephew.  "  My 
tittle  namesxke  will  be  sadly  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  me  to-morrow,"  he  thought.  "I 
most  make  it  up  to  the  boy,  by  sending  him 
something  from  his  uncle."  He  went  into  the 
shop,  and  bought  one  of  the  ships.  It  was  secured 
in  a  box  and  packed  and  directed,  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  put  a  card  on  the  deck  of  the  mi- 
niature vessel  before  the  cover  of  the  box  was 
nailed  on,  bearing  this  inscription : — "  A  ship 
for  the  little  sailor — with  the  big  sailor's  love.  * 
— "  Children  like  to  be  written  to,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  apologetically,  to  the  woman  behind  the 
counter.  "  Send  the  box  as  soon  as  you  can— 
I  am  anxious  the  boy  should  get  it  to-morrow." 

Towards  tbe  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  returned 
with  his  lunage  to  Aaron's  Buildings.  He 
took  off  his  boote  in  the  passi^,  and  carried  his 
trunk  up-stairs  himself;  stopping,  as  he  passed 
the  first  fioor,  to  make  his  inquiries.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick was  present  to  answer  them. 

"  She  was  awake,  and  wandering,"  he  siud, 
"  a  few  minutes  since.  But  we  have  succeeded 
in  composing  her — and  she  is  sleeping  now." 

**  Have  no  words  escaped  her,  sir,  which  mighi 
help  Its  to  find  her  friniHs  F' 
The  doctor  shook  his  head. 
"Weeks  and  weeks  may  pass  yet,'*  he  smd : 
and  that  poor  girl's  stoty  may  still  be  a  sealed 
secret  to  aU  of  us.   We  can  rady  wait." 

So  the  day  ended— the  first  of  manj  days 
that  were  to  come. 


FACTORY  SPIDERS. 

One  bright  hot  Jnly  day  in  1863, 1  was  out 
searching  for  anything  interesting,  vegetal  or 
animal,  which  I  could  find  upon  a  part  of  tbe 
south  coast  of  EngUnd,  presenting  considiGTable 
variety  of  hunting-ground  for  a  naturalist.  The 
shore,  wboi  the  tide  is  out,  is  flat,  shelving,  and 
sandy,  and  broad  beds  ot  sand,  clay,  marl,  and 
gravel  s^tcbed  landwards.  These  beds  were 
thin^  covered  with  stunted  grass,  out  of  which 
rose  at  rare  intervals  campions  with  their  white 
flowers  and  bladder-like  involucres,  a  few  of  the 
pink  flovrcrs  of  the  tittle  tufted  centaury,  and 
m<ae  rarely  and  xemarkaUy  still  from  their 
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creeping  woody  brandies,  in  dull  purple  claaters, 
the  bla^  nightshade,  snake-like,  beautiful  and 
sinistw  IS  ^xusonons.   Appropriately  enough, 
the  only  anunal  I  cai^ht  vras  one  of  the  loi^ 
legged  oval-bodied  running  spiders  (nearer  scor- 
pions than  spiders),  which  bite  and  do  not  spin. 
Skirting  the  bend  of  a  river,  I  came  on  the  land 
side  to  a  steep  clay-bank,  a  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  It  is  luxu- 
riantly covered  vnth  grass,  and  with  occasional 
roots  of  gorse,  except  where  bits  of  the  bank 
I   have  slipped  down,  laying  bare  the  soil,  or  where 
I   there  occur  patches  of  blue  clay  washed  smooth 
'    by  the  descending  rain-water.   It  is  a  bank  on 
I    which  plants  and  animals  can  enjoy  the  sun's 
I   rays  almost  from  his  rising  in  the  east  until  his 
I   going  down  in  the  west.    While  clambering 
about  on  the  face  of  this  bank,  holding  on  by 
shrubs,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  twinkling  brown 
eyes  of  lizards  or  efts,  and  I  picked  up  some 
cast-off  skins  of  young  adders.   And  its  flora 
and  fauna  matched  each  other  strikingly.  The 
I    sharp-eyed  botanist  could  detect  a  few  heads  of 
I   the  yellow-homed  flowers  of  the  bird's-foot 
trefoil  amidst  the  green  grass ;  and  no  observe 
1   coi^  fail  to  notice  the  large  rose-coloured 
flowers  of  the  tree  mallow;  bat  the  feature  of 
tiie  flora  of  the  bank  was  the  abundance  of  the 
li^blue  flax  with  narrow  leaves  and  long  slender 
stalks  stretdiing  themselves  straight  up  as  if  to 
compare  their  blue  with  the  bloe  on  hi^.  Red 
admiral  bntteiflies  and  nerve-winged  bumets 
were  alighting  on  the  mallow  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  to  contrast  their  red  and  black  with 
its  rose  and  green,  and  Clifden-blae  butterflies 
sporting  with  each  other  in  the  sunshine,  sur- 
passed even  the  beauty  of  the  flax. 

Lorenzo  and  Jessica  did  not  think  the  bank 
upon  which  the  moonbeams  slept,  more  suitable 
for  their  aweet  converse  than  I  deemed  this  liigh 
sea-bank  suitable  for  searching  for  tunnelling 
spiders.  Not  a  few  round  tittle  holes  in  the 
smooth  clay  attracted  my  attention,  but  they 
contained  a  caterpillar  which  fastens  itself  into 
its  hole  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  capital  L. 
Strange  and  large  centipedes  were  aroused  from 
their  sleep  by  my  explorings,  and  darted  away. 
Little  round  balls,  shining  with  a  bluish  me- 
tallic lustre,  reminded  me  by  their  size  and 
form  of  the  smallest  marbles  I  ever  played 
with  in  boyhood,  soon  awoke  and  deftly  dis- 
appeared in  the  loose  dry 'earth,  as  chitma  or  ar- 
madiUo  woodliee.  Bat  none  of  these  were  the 
objects  of  my  search.  I  rdiered  my  wearied 
eyes  by  glancing  across  the  rippling  water,  on 
which  the  sonsMne  basked,  at  a  solitary  horse 
which  had  swam  across  and  was  browsing  at 
liberty.  Refreshed  by  the  beauty  of  the  flax 
flowers  and  the  contemplation  of  the  picture 
formed  by  one  tree  mallow  in  pai-ticnlar,  full  of 
large  rose-coloured  flowers,  on  one  of  which 
a  bumct  reposed,  displaying  its  brightest  red 
and  black,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  scrutinise 
the  bank  once  more,  and  detected  an  edging  ot 
silk  around  the  mouth  of  a  hvia.  Looking  into 


it  dosely,  I  could  discern,  lUmut  a  couple  of 
inches  down,  the  silken  case  of  something  like  a 
spider.  The  eyes  of  my  comrade  confirming  my 
own,  I  carefully  dug  out  the  lump  of  clay  con- 
tainii^  the  tunnel  and  its  silken  case.  I  had 
found,  I  doubted  not,  the  nest  of  one  of  the 
Mygalidtt.  After  carrying  it  about  a  mile  on  my 
way  homewards,  I  obtained  a  flower-pot,  into 
which  I  earefnlly  put  the  lump  of  clay,  keeping 
the  tube  in  its  horizontal  position.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  lump  having  become  cracked  and  crum- 
bling, X  perceived  a  flat  red  spider,  about  five  or 
six-eightiis  of  an  mtii  long,  xKepii^  oat  from  one 
of  the  cracks. 

This  spider  I  recognised  to  be  the  Dysdera 
erythrina  of  Latreille.  Many  specimens  of  this 
spider  have  been  found  by  British  naturalists 
with  egg-bags  and  silken  tubes  under  stones, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  found  any  in  a 
clay  tube,  and  h'ence,  have  not  seen  how  cor- 
rectly it  was  placed  amoi^  the  Mygalido;  by 
Latreille.  It  so  happens,  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  group  of  spiders  was  made  in 
Paris.  All  this  family  of  spiders  have  their 
fangs  articulated  horizontally.  There  are  na- 
turalists who  have  separated  the  Dysdera  ery- 
thrina from  the  3^^pdidie>  because  although  it 
has  every  other  charaoteristie  of  the  order,  it  has 
only  six  eyes!  These  ux  eyes,  whidi  can  be 
discerned  by  the  aid  of  a  fiist-iate  lens,  are 
arranged  in  horseshoe  fashion,  with  the  opening 
in  front ;  but  they  are  not  placed  where  Latreille 
incorrectly  says,  upon  a  tuberdei  bnt  they  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  head-cheat,  above  the  jaws 
and  fangs. 

A  characteristic  of  these  spiders  is,  that  they 
can  climb  npon  the  smooth  sides  of  a  bottle,  or 
any  other  dry  and  highly  polished  perpendicular 
surface.  A  favonrite  sleeping  posture  with  them 
is  feet  upwards  and  back  downwards.  The 
question  is  pozzling  to  some  folks,  why  the  sticky 
globules  on  the  nets  of  certain  spiders  hold  the 
flies  without  impeding  the  spiders  ?  The  answer 
19,  that  the  spiders  in  question  have  feet  with 
hooks,  and  the  flies  feet  with  brushes.  But 
there  are  kinds  of  spiders,  the  Mygalida;,  for 
instance,  furnished  with  tiny  brushes,  or  hair-like 
papillie  rather,  and  they  would  probably  be  held 
fast  as  the  flies  are  npon  the  viscous  globules  of 
the  nets  of  the  garden  spiders  or  epeiric.  An 
average  net  of  an  epeira,  says  Mr.  Blackwell, 
contains  eighty-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  of  these  globules,  a  large  net  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  globules,  and  yet 
Epeira  i^ioclisa,  if  it  meet  with  no  interruption, 
will  complete  its  snare  in  forty  minutes.  In  a 
suore  of  this  kind,  a  spider  shod  with  hair-like 
papillsB  would  have  littie  better  chance  than  a 
brush-footed  fly. 

Bysdem  erythrina  is  a  Greek  phrase  signify- 
iug,  in  English,  the  red  straggler,  or  sbiver  with 
difliculties.  And  the  spider  thus  named  is  evi- 
dently built  for  crawling  and  straggling  through 
the  small  cracks  and  crevices  of  loose  ai^  dry 
oIay4Miiks.  What  the  prey  of  this  spider  jm,  I 
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know  not.  Ants  aboand  in  the  loose  earth  in 
which  it  crawls,  and  I  have  foond  in  it  the  re- 
mains of  little  muTalTe  shells  and  of  chitons. 
Those  red  strugglers  which  I  have  kept,  have 
eojored  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  have  washed 
and  refreshed  themselves  in  it,  bat  I  have  never 
yet  seen  one  of  them  attack  a  victim  and  feed 
upon  it.  I  once,  indeed,  saw  a  female  kill  a 
male  by  plunging  her  iangs  into  his  abdomen 
when  he  was  merely  asking  her  to  be  friends  with 
him.  He  hid  himself  immediatdy  in  the  clay 
and  died,  and  she  forthwith,  as  if  to  hide  her 
shame,  enveloped  herself  in  a  silken  bag,  which 
only  was  not  her  winding-shee^  because  ^e  came 
out  of  it  to  die. 

Attached  by  threads  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
silken  tube  of  the  red  straggler,  I  found  little 
silken  bags,  which  I  mistook  at  first  for  egg- 
b^,  witii  their  mouths  stopped  up  by  ibe  oar&- 
paoe  or  corslet  of  a  spider  of  the  same  species. 
I  bad  often  seen  the  bodies  of  belles  in  the 
nests  or  cocoons  of  their  joang,  and  I  jumped  to 
the  condnsion  that  these  were  ^e  remains  of  de- 
funct spiders  in  the  eg^-bags  in  wtuch  their  eggs 
were  waiting  to  be  hatched.  But  the  egg-bag 
proved  to  be  a  skin-bag.  As  far  as  the  knowledge 
and  reading  of  myself,  friends,  and  correspondents 
go,  these  skin-bags  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  stndents  of  spiders.  Exploring 
the  clay-bank  subsequently,  in  which  I  found 
Dysdera  erythrina,  I  found  at  least  a  dozen  of 
these  bags,  and  on  opening  them  discovered 
nothing  in  them,  except  cast-off  skins.  A  dark 
and  nearly  black  spider,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tubes  of  ihe  red  stmggler,  crawling 
in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  clay-buiks  (probably 
the  spider  which  Walckenoer  calls  Clubiona,  and 
Bladcwell  (Sniflo  atrox),  apj;»eara  also  to  have 
this  inatinot.  Moreover,  certain  labyrinth  spiders 
(Angelens  lahyriuthics)  which  I  have  kept  for 
sevnalmcmths  in  a  brat,  have,  I  observe,  wound 
sheets  ctf  silk  around  the  corpses  of  little  heaps 
of  Hheit  victims.  Sat  the  most  carious  obsma- 
tionreapectiog  these  skin-bags  remains  to  be  told. 
Most  of  these  bags  contun  only  a  single  skin ; 
but  I  have  found  a  species  of  spider,  the  young 
of  which  are  social,  and  several  of  these,  at 
any  rate  whilst  young,  deposit  their  skins  to- 
getim*  in  one  white  oval  bag.  Tha  explanatiou, 
as  nearijr  as  I  can  guess  i^  of  this  singular  habit 
of  spinning  silken  bags  around  their  cast-off 
dcms,  is  to  retard  the  decay,  and  diminish  the 
nuisance  of  dead  animal  matter.  Bees  have,  I 
am  told,  a  similar  instinct,  surrounding  with 
wax  anything  offensive  whidi  is  put  into  their 
hires. 

The  labyrinth  spiders  are  usoally  found  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  with  a  wide  sheet  of  silk  spread  out 
on  grass,  ending  in  a  funnel  descending  into  some 
hole,  on  the  side  of  a  banL  I  have,  indeed,  seen 
one  in  the  fork  of  the  branches  of  a  hawthorn- 
bush.  Last  July  I  put  three  of  these  spiders 
into  a  box,  about  a  foot  long,  and  some  six  or 
seven  incbea  deep,  but  of  such  thin  material  that, . 
by  means  of  a  i^ass  window  in  the  top,  I  could. 


when  holding  the  box  up  to  the  light,  see  every- 
thing which  went  on  inside.  I  caught  insects 
for  them,  and  put  them  through  a  little  hole, 
which  I  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  the  top.  It  was 
very  singular  to  watch  their  different  modes  of 
killing  their  prey.  Bluebottles  and  gadflies  they 
despi^hed  by  springing  upon  them,  and  plung- 
ing their  fangs  into  the  backs  of  their  chests. 
Laige  moths,  whose  wings  vibrate  with  great 
force  and  quickness  when  they  are  attacked,  they 
seized  as  they  did  the  bluebottles  and  gadflies, 
on^  whilst  holding  on  by  their  fangs  and  fore- 
legs, they  most  carefully  held  their  other  six  legs 
up  and  aloof,  beyond  the  chamse  of  a  shock  from 
&6  rapidly  moving  wings.  Grasshoppers,  taking 
strong  leaps  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  box,  gave  them  more 
trouble ;  but  they  know  how  to  bide  their  time. 
When  a  grasshopper  had  exhausted  himself,  aud 
was  resting  for  a  moment,  a  spider  would  ap- 
proach him  cautiously,  and  seize  hoU  of  one  of 
his  legs.  Then  for  an  instant  there  was  a  fearful 
struggle  i  but  the  leg  of  the  grasshopper  being 
held  by  two  fangs  and  eight  1^,  was  soon  torn 
out  of  its  socket  at  the  hip.  Beetles  require  more 
skill  even  than  grasshoppers.  A  strong  large 
beetle  found  no  difficulty  with  his  mandibles  in 
tearing  through  the  web,  and  coursing  round  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  At  last,  as  the  spider  seemed 
to  expect,  the  beetle  ran  up  and  down  on  what 
might  be  called  his  beat.  On  perceiving  this  the 
spider  would  descend  quietly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  gently  lay  down  threads  on  the  path 
of  the  beetle.  By-and-by  one  of  thk  legs  on  one 
side  of  the  beetle  becoming  entangl^  in  the 
web,  whilst  he  is  strolling  to  free  himself,  the 
spider  would  approach  him  swiftly  on  the  other 
sule,  and  tilt  him  over  on  his  back,  and  ihea 
hokUng  off  his  legs,  plunge  its  fangs  into  IlIb 
diidomen  two  or  three  times. 

These  spiders  not  merely  make  solitary  tubes, 
they  can  make  labyrinths  co-t^teratively.  The 
tiireespiden  of  this  speeies  which  I  confined  in 
the  box  I  have  described,  lived  separately  and 
apart,  each  oi  the  females  spinning  for  bei^elf  a 
silken  bower  at  opposite  ends  of  the  box,  and 
the  male  making  h^  abode  on  a  web  under  the 
window  and  ht^  way  up  the  side  of  the  box. 
They  all  knew  in  time  very  well  the  hole  in  the 
top  through  which  their  food  came,  and  each  of 
them  wished  to  be  equally  near  the  hole  without 
being  exposed  to  each  other;  and  this  they 
managed  by  omstruoting  a  most  singolar  laby- 
rinth near  iho  hole.  It  consisted  of  a  fabric  of 
silk  reachii^  from  near  the  top  to  near  the 
bottom,  and  consisting  of  nuuiy  partitions  with 
passages  out  and  in  round,  a  silken  puzzle 
or  labyrinth  of  successive  tiers  of  exits  aud 
entrances  constructed  equally  for  surprises  and 
escapes.  Now,  this  strange  structure  was  buUt 
co-operatively,  for  each  of  the  spiders  wove  the 
part  most  convenient  for  itself,  and  the  whole 
was  adapted  to  an  end  which  was  likely  to  be 
for  their  common  and  mutual,  as  well  as  ur  their 
separate  &ad  individual,  advantage. 
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But  apidera  not  merely  have  sociability  and 
I    co-operation,  they  can  display  these  qualities  in 
a  way  evincing  «tat  may  be  called  shiftiness  or 
resource.  Of  course,  after  finding  the  mygale's 
I    nest  in  the  lump  of  clay,  I  returned  serereU  times 
!    to  explore  the  steep  sea-bank  more  carefully- 
I    On  one  ai  these  occasions  I  found  an  egg-baff  of 
a  spider,  vhitdi  I  guessed  to  be  the  Clubiona 
atroi  of  Walckenaer,  and  I  pot  this  bag  into  a 
clup-ba:.  Opeidiig  the  ohip-box  one  momiDg, 
I  was  astcmished  to  see  it  fiiU  of  very  small 
,    spiders,  a  eonsiderable  number  of  whom  got  out 
,       the  box  and  down  iba  sides  of  it  btfore  I  re- 
1    covered  from  my  astomduoent  Not  thittking 
of  any  better  way,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  of 
prerventing  them  from  mdung  tiieir  escape,  I 
emptied  the  chip-box  upon  the  lump  of  clay  in 
the  fiower-pot  which  contuned  the  nest  of 
Dyadera  eiythrina ;  and  then  I  put  the  flower- 
I    pot  upon  anuptumed  small  plate,  which  I  placed 
I    in  the  bottom  of  s  lai^  plate,  filling  the  spaoe 
I    betwe«i  the  top  of  the  small  and  the  edge  of  the 
1    la^  plate  with  water.  Bdieving  them  to  be  of 
!    a  species  incapable  of  crossing  water,  I  thoa^t 
my  prisoners  were  hdd  fast  in  a  clay  prison 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  or  moat;  bnt  I  was  de- 
I   oeived.  One  morning,  X  found  that  several  of 
1   them  had  escaped,  by  makii^  threads  straight 
I   down  from  the  edge  of  the  flower-pot  to  the  edge 
I   (rf  the  plate.   How  they  accomplished  this  great 
feat  I  cannot  imagine.   I  found  several  of  them 
drowned  or  drowning  in  the  water.    One  I 
actually  saw  walking  very  warily  and  charily 
upon  the  surface  of  it.  It  seemed  perfectly  aware 
that  if  it  sunk  through  the  first  thin  film  upon 
the  surface  it  would  sink  and  be  drowned. 
L^hting  my  candle  before  retiring  to  rest  one 
night,  I  witnessed  a  marvellous  scene  upon  the 
top  of  the  flower-pot.   Whm  I  first  placed  the 
very  tiny  spiders  upcm  the  lump  of  clay,  they 
TffiT  qniddy  disappeared,  most  alt  them  taking 
possession  ai  the  mygale's  nest.  During  the  day, 
afewwatohM^  orpatrola,atoiie  veieto  bese^; 
but  when  the  candle  was  suddenly  lit  at  night, 
from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  i^ets  mn  sera 
busily  m^^iged  in  weaving  a  tent*  drane,  awn- 
ing, or  caiK^y,  from  the  rim  <tf  the  Sower- 
pot  and  over  the  lump  of  ol&y.  The  pinnarie  of 
the  dome  was  the  broken  wing  of  a  daddy-long- 
legs  which  I  bad  put  npon  the  top  of  the  oixy, 
fimcying  tlie  spidws  would  eat  it.   The  weavers 
were  diWdedinto  parties  of  warpers  and  woofers, 
I   and  were  nuder  the  snptnintendenoe  of  ovarseeiB. 
On  reoeiving  a  hint  or  touch  &om  the  uptifted 
fore-leg  of  an  overseer,  a  woofer  ran  swiftly  down 
&om  the  pinnacle,  la}ing  threads  from  hb  spin- 
nerets, Emd  fastening  thsm  to  the  rim  of  the 
flower-pot,  and  then  ninmng  quickly  up  again. 
The  wour^i-  tlins  laid  down  Mght  threads  every 
'   time  he  deooended  and  mounted  up  again.  Tlie 
moment  the  woofer  reached  the  top  a  wu^ht  was 
!   started  off  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pinnacle 
with  hie  cross  threads,  which  he  laid  down  by 
I   ttaveUing  over  the  circuit  of  a  comparatively 
long  crescent  or  sf^ment  of  a  cirok),  which  also 

I 


descended  down  as  &r  as  tlw  outer  ec^  of  the 
flower-pot. 

Thirty  or  forty  tiny  spiders  with  white  bodies 
and  fawithaed  legs,  busy  weavii^  on  factory  or 
oo-opwative  prindplw  a  dome  <^  the  finest  ailk. 
made  up  a  scene  nevw  to  be  foi|;otte&.  It  re-  j 
vealed  what  is  called  "  instinct"  in  a  new  and 
startling  f(mn,  for  the  faonlty  of  co-operation  j 
under  overseers,  woofers,  and  wupers,  is,  as  lar  j 
as  I  can  leani,  a  new  fiwt  hi  spider  lifs.  The  i 
projecting  ends  of  grass  lOots  and  the  like  vcse  ' 
ikilfolly  used  to  ke^  Hie  canopy  idwut  «■  hwh  I 
all  roiud  mny  frnn  the  olay.  THob  &brie  was  I 
seen,  bendee  otter  poaons,  bj  two  menben 
the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Naturd  History  Society.  . 
It  was  so  flne,  that  the  unassisted  eye  looking  | 
strai^t  uptm  it  could  not  see  it,  bat  wbra  viewed  , 
at  favourable  angles  both  warp  and  woof  were  j 
clearly  disoeniiUe,  and  on  very  dose  inspection  | 
I  disoovered  a  few  little  boles.    One  of  the 
Brighton  nataraUats  who  saw  it  says  it  reeem-  ' 
Wed  m  its  shape  "a  skaU-ctq>;"  and  the  other 
naturalist  although  fresh  from  the  marvels  of 
the  IntAmaticmal  Exhibition,  declared  it  to  be 
"  the  most  singnlar  atnotnie  he  ever  saw."  One  ; 
day  I  put  a  fly  upon  the  outside  of  the  web  to  . 
ascertain  what  the  f  mictions  of  the  spidnswhidi  i 
I  have  called  watchers  uid  p^rols  really  were ; 
fw  there  were  three  or  four  inaide  under  the  pin- 
nacle, and  as  many  outside  wandering  about  all 
dtqr.   The  instant  I  put  ^e  fly  upon  the  teat  one 
of  the  patn^  sudftly  ran  close  up  to    and  tlien, 
seeing  the  fly  was,  relatively  to  tteei^  a  huge 
anim^  ran  away  again.  , 

All  the  animid  silk  hitherto  known  has  been 
produoed  by  individual  spiden,  or  spinning  ani-  i 
mtii.  Social  spinning  is  a  phenomenon  which 
has  been  ocH^eotaied,  but  which,  as  &i  as  I  know, 
never  before  has  been  obsnved,  in  the  brute 
world.  Strangely  enough  the  animals  whi^  8|Hn  • 
tlw  silk  vHw^  has  beeoaw  an  aitide  <tf  oiothing 
to  milUoitt  of  spedes  are  not  called  spiders, 
except     an  adjective  in  the  Latin  names  of  tiie 
saviuu.   ^Ik  is  spun  by  mollusks,  1^  moths,  by 
i^klerB,  but,  aoeording  to  all  ^or  obeemtion,  , 
alw^rs  fay  individuak  and  never  byoMimunitieB.  | 
gilk  is  an  animid  seoretiou  which,  on  drying  in 
the  air,  is  soft,  elastic,  and  flexible.  Any  one  j 
who  is  speuding  a  week  at  the  sea-side  may,  by  j 
putting  half  a  dozen  mussels  mto  an  ewihenware  ' 
pan,  and  replmishing  it  daily  with  sea-water, 
witness  how  the  mu^d  weaves  its  byssns ;  the 
silk  issues  bom  the  base  (tf  w^  is  called  the   1 1 
foot,  and  the  foot  becomes  a  hand  to  mould  and 
attach  the  secretitm.  There  is  a  ^»eoies  of  peri-  ! 
winkle  called  Litopiabombix,  or  single-apertured 
spinner,  which  mA»  a  thread  by  which  it  hangs  to 
floatii^  seaweed.  Certain  Australian  catei^^Uars 
are  described  as  haviTig  woven  an  unbroken  sheet 
til  silk,  measuring  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  square ;  but  no  acoomit  has  been  pnb-  i 
liahed  of  their  mode  of  weaving.   I  gave  a  very  i 
short  and  inadequate  aooonnt  in  No.  Iti  of  this  | 
jonrnid,  of  certain  cobwebs  woven  by  a  species  ' 
d  qader  (Nerieoe  erraas,  whidi  is  mraally  found 
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in  the  fields)  iu  »  ooal-mine  in  the  county  of 
Burbam.  iithoogh  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
his  knowledge. of  siadera  pronounced  the  fahric 
mat  to  him  to  be  genuine  cobweb,  there  prerailed 
a  geoatal  oianion  that  the  &bnc  is  the  mycetinm 
of  a  trngm.  The  weba  were  for  a  long  time, 
indeed,  mist^en  for  the  flhuoents  of  fimgi,  and 
this  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are 
tryii^  to  ascertain  their  tree  nature.  Mr.  Mo- 
rison,  of  Pelton  CcdHery,  Chester-le-Street,  the 
gentleman  who  brongfat  these  spiders  and  their 
webs  into  notice,  has  been  obliging  enough  to 
send  me  his  latest  observations  upon  them.  The 
length  of  the  spiders  is  one-ninth  of  an  inch ; 
and  some  of  their  webs  hare  been  more  than  fife 
feet  in  be^ht,  and  more  than  thirty  feet  long. 
All  the  webs  found  have  been  begrimed  with 
coal-dnst,  black  and  opaque.  They  are  found  m 
old  workings,  "  waste,"  or  abandoned  galleries. 
In  rebruary,  1860,  Mr.  Moriaon  descended  into 
the  pit,  and,  accompanied  by  two  "wastemeu," 
soon  found  that  the  weha,  however  interesting 
to  the  natoraliit,  are  very  disagreeable  impedi- 
ments to  any  fflie  pawing  throng^  them.  The 
wastemen  aaennd  luna  they  wen  not  fdngi,  bat 
flobwebe,  and  the  li{^t  tit  luag*  hwag  titfned 
■oddenly  on  them,  Mr.  Morison  detected  scores 
of  small  BpideiB,  some  of  which  wore  busy  spin- 
mng,  whibt  most  oi  them  were  dropping  down 
to  the  ground,  or  scamfieiing  cff  in  all  directions. 
They  are  enrnmHiy  peesariooi^  aeiembling  in 
hige  nambcrs  either  to  weave  new  webs,  or  to 
repair  the  rents  of  old  ones.  Total  du^ness, 
ecmtinwd  throogh  suceeaadTe  genecatiui^  had 
not  lessened  the  sensibility  of  their  retina  to 
light,  for  on  the  ap^oaoh  of  lamps  they  always 
scampcKd  off.  Thetemperatore  in  the  "waste" 
stands  considerably  higher  than  on  the  aorfiwe; 
they  are,  therefore,  in  warmer,  snigger,  and  leas 
tronbled  quarters  in  the  mine  than  upon  the 
fields.  They  are  snpposed  to  have  been  brought 
down  origiiBilly  in  the  fodder  of  the  serenty-five 
horses  and  ponies  in  the  mine,  and  their  chief 
food  appears  to  be  the  flies  bronght  down  daily 
in  the  fre^  fodder.  Strangely  enough,  although 
the  scales  of  moths  have  been  found  in  the  webs, 
no  moths  have  ever  been  caug^it  in  the  mine. 
Mr.  Morison  is  not  of  opinion,  or  rather  he  hesi- 
tates to  affirm,  that  these  webs  are  produced  by 
design  uid  co-operation,  supposing,  rather,  thai, 
they  are  produced  by  great  multitudes  of  spiders 
indulging  their  instinct,  through  successive  gene- 
xatiens.  whilst  confined  in  daricness  to  tiie  same 
limited  spot.  But  what  the  exact  processes  are 
in  this  case,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Tbe 
FeUon  GoUicoT  spiders  attacked  each  other  when^ 
ever  thqr  met ;  but  the  Brighton  spiden  wcce 
ahraya  frindly  mid  peaceable. 

Ssoh  are  the  bats  and  observations  whidt  rdate 
to  the  sodafaility  of  qnders.  Soeiahilityiaatratt 
<^mQtiqg  a  hie^  positiiHi  in  the  scale  of  being. 
That  the  spiders  X  saw  weaviag  the  marvellous 
dome  over  -tiie  huop  of  clay  were  co-operating 
vudereommand,  i  can  no  more  doubt  than  that 
aerew  «f  emlorBoo-operatetoieef  aaaiL  Con^ 


parative  psychol(^  is  as  much  a  sdenoe  as  com- 
parative anatomy  or  physiology,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  factory  spiders  is  a  contributioa 
to  comparative  psychology.  The  hei  as  yet 
rests  upon  the  observations  made  in  Brixton 
and  in  the  Pelton  Colliery ;  but  these  httter  are 
doubtful;  for,  in  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  D.  P. 
Morison,  says :  "  I  have  also  since  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  so-called  webs  may  m»«Iy  be 
an  a^regation  of  fibres  produced  by  the  spider 
mnning  backwards  and  forwards  daring  the 
whole  of  its  existence,  over  a  oircuit  necessarily 
contracted,  and  whiob  has  no  disturbing  infia- 
ences  whatever,  such  as  vrind,  sun,  or  rain  to  de- 
stroy or  disc(»meot  it.  This  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact  of  the  spiders,  whenever  they  meet, 
invariably  eadeavonring  to  prey  upm  each  other, 
and  the  size  and  irregnhuity  of  the  webs  prednde 
the  theory  of  a  social  web,  built  by  the  united 
^rts  of  thousands,  for  the  purpose  d  entrapping 
their  mutual  prey."  But  the  testimony  in  re- 
ference to  the  social  spinning  at  Brighton  is  not 
a  doubtfol  opinion.  It  rests  uptm  testimony 
sufficient  to  establish  any  ihot  in  a  court  of  law. 
In  refennce  to  it,  the  following  lettors  luve  beeoi 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Biig^onaud 
Sassez  Natural  History  Society.  "Bhasbeen 
Suggested  tome,"  ai^Mr.  J.  J.  Smrell,  "  thatit 
would  be  desinUe  to  state  in  vrating  the  parole 
testimonylbore  totheatatemenis  madelqrMr. 
Kobertson  to  the  Natnnd  History  Socsety  at 
their  last  montblx  meeting^,  respecting  the  mar- 
vellous tent  or  awning  made  by  spiders  at  hia 
residence.  In  conformity  with  this  Ivrill  briefly 
state  what  I  there  saw.  Li  a  flower-pot  was 
a  lump  of  cl«y,  surmonnting  it— that  is  the 
rim  of  it — some  four  or  five  inches ;  from  the 
clay  projected  giaaa  roots  and  bits  of  fiuxe; 
th^  formed  points  of  attachment  for  the  web, 
which  rose  up  from  the  rim  of  the  flower- 
pot all  round,  fcxming  a  oomplete  tent  or  avming. 
Tim  fabric  was  as  perfect  a  cnpohi  as  the  skull- 
cap of  the  human  head,  and  very  symmetrical ; 
the  texture  was  so  fine  that  it  was  only  at  certain 
angles  that  the  eye  ooald  perceive  it,  but  by 
taming  the  flower-pot  in  different  directions,  I 
quite  satisfied  myself  that  the  structure  was 
entire  and  unbroken ;  that  there  were  clearly  dis- 
cernible lines  or  threads  which  passed  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  with  others  crossing  thm  at 
variable  distances;  the  spaces  between  these 
lines  were  filled  up  with  an  exceedingly  thin 
gossamer-lilce  wel^  tiras  fbnning  the  oon^^btaon 
of  the  dome.  I  have  placed  some  of  these  on»i 
threads  undor  tiw  microsocqM^  and  they  present 
a  similar  appesianoe  to  tiuse  of  the  oomnm 
hoosfrflioder,  bc^  dil^ing  as  to  tiie  distinotivs 
dianetereC  the  silk  film  from  that  the  silh^ 
worm,  althoagh  it  is  usual  for  natoralists  to 
spoik  the  spidn^B  web  as  composed  of  silk." 
Mr.  Bdward  Wood  "confirms  all  that  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Sewell's  letter,  and  more  than  havbg 
seen  the  tent  in  question  some  days,  earlier 
than  Mr.  SeweU,  begs  to  state  that  he  saw 
tiie  spideia  nnnung  to  and  fro  both  inside  aasd 
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outside  the  tent-web  which  they  had  made,  and 
he  may  say  a  more  aingolar  stnictiire  he  never 
aaw." 

PAST  AND  FUTURE. 
Etkbnai.  is  the  Power  serene 

That  brings  the  Spring  to  all. 
But  brief  the  apace  that  Ilea  betwett 

The  ripen  en  and  the  fldl. 
The  earth,  in  shadow  and  in  glow, 

Around  the  enn  is  roll'd, 
And  lightly  come  and  lightly  go 

The  yeara  that  make  as  old. 

Oh,  Autnmn  night,  reposing  now, 

Like  bird  with  folded  wing! 
As  old  men  think  of  youth,  to  tfaoa 

Becall'st  the  vanUi'd  Sptio^ 
The  lov'd  one  dies,  the  lore  mnaina; 

Afl,  wli«n  the  East  i»  gr^, 
The  luU'd  and  dreaming  West  retains  * 

Its  memory  of  the  day. 

Acroea  the  air  the  hasty  brooks 

Seem  babbling  of  the  Past, 
Saying,  "  How  Under-sweet  the  looks 

That  are  not  made  to  last!" 
The  mild  breath  of  the  waning  year 

Comes  up  from  holt  and  Tea, 
And  over  dhnant  downs  I  hear 

The  righing  of  the  sea. 

I  stand  beneath  the  infant  night, 

Besprent  with  dewy  drops. 
And  see  the  crescent  moon  hang  white 

Above  the  dark  bill-tops. 
And,  as  the  stars  bloom  thick  and  fast 

Out  of  the  tremnlons  sky, 
Tet,  by  the  waxing  moon  stirpass'd, 

Faintly  beneath  her  lie, — 

Perfect,  but  faint,  while  she,  secure 

In  growth  «nd  power  to  come. 
Holds  In  a  »\hnr  trance  the  ptire 

Daric  of  the  skyey  dome, — 
I  Snd  a  symbol  of  our  life 

Exprets'd  in  moon  and  stars, 
And  reach  at  inner  meanings,  rife 

Bej  ond  the  world's  dim  bars. 

The  Pasts  are  many  and  complete. 

With  separate  deeds,  daiires, 
utDug  wiin  uiouou  Blow  or  nest 

Their  small  hat  peiftct  fires. 
The  Fntare,  moving  up  the  night, 

Its  dnsky  bulk  nnshown 
Behind  its  glimmeting  verge  of  light, 

la  crescent  and  uom. 

quatians  who  may  find  themselves  in  future  ages 
speculaticg  about  «r,  might  as  well  take  their 
ideas  of  our  modes  of  convn^ing  from  tbe  Par- 
liamentary Reports,  as  we  our  notions  of  classic 
cliat  from  the  speeches  in  the  Roman  forum. 
The  Bard  of  Aron — of  whom  it  has  been  some- 
timeti  remarked  by  partial  critics,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  mankind — was  evidently  of  ofi- 
nion  that  the  hdies  and  gentlemen  ot  Rome  ud 
Antium  talked  to  each  other  much  as  those  of  , 
his  own  time  were  in  tibe  habit  of  talking.  When 
the  conspirators  meet  in  Bnitus's  orchard,  tiiey 
at  once  hepn  a  common-place  conversation  about 
the  night,  the  time  when  the  day  may  he  ex- 
pected to  dawn,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  sun 
when  it  rises.  Valeria's  conversation,  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  that  of  a  fine  lady  of  the  time,  is 
light  and  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  and  plenti- 
Fullj  interspersed  with  the  interjection  "  La !" 
an  expression,  b^-the-by,  which  it  is  extrenkely 
difficult  to  imague  was  mudi  in  use  in  the  days 
of  Brutus. 

I  fancy  .that  we  would  most  of  us  give  up  a 
good  manv  pages  of  Livv,  or  Cornelius  Nepos, 
if  we  could  have  in  eultange  some  authtmtie 
and  detailed  account  of  the  small-talk  and  the 
amall-life  of  the  ancient  time.   The  Small-Beer 
of  those  days,  tbon^  certainly  chronicled  to  a 
certain  extent  by  some  classic  authors,  is  not 
recorded  completely  and  exactly  enough.   It  is 
well  to  refer  me  to  tbe  Satires  of  Homce,  aud 
other  light  literature  of  the  period :  I  still  sav  it 
is  not  enough,  and  that  I  would  sacrifice  half  a 
dozen  Odes  of  Horace  and  a  play  or  two  of 
Aristophanes,  for  a  Small-Beer  Chixinicle  of  the 
time  of  Augustus — ^just  as  I  would  exchange 
many  an  antique  statue  and  gem,  for  a  pboto- 
grapli  of  Socrates,  or  a  carte  de  viaite  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

What  did  a  Roman  "  awdl'*  uj  when  it  ar- 
rived at  the  houM  where  he  had  been  asked  to 
dinner  P  "What  was  the  nature  of  his  conversatifMi 
between  the  moment  of  his  so  arriving  and  the 
time  when  he  performed  the  uncomfortable  feat 
of  dining  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  propped 
up  on  each  of  his  elbows  alternately.    Once  en- 
gaged in  this  laborious  achievement,  of  course 
wluit  with  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  in  such  a 
position,  what  with  the  pins  aud  needles  in  his 
elbows,  and  the  other  miseries  incident  to 
the  position,  he  must  have  had  enough  to 
think  of  without  troubling  himself  to  make 
conversation.   But  the  meal  over,  and  FuUius 
Claudius  on  his  legs  again,  what  did  he  say  ? 
Did  he  ask  Fnblia  Clan«a  whether  she  had  been 
walking  on  tbe  Quiriual  in  tbe  momii^  and 
whetlier  there  were  many  people  tkeier  Did 
he  say  that  be  bad  just  heard  that  the  Come- 
liusM  were  going  toiet  their  villa  on  the  Tibo*, 
on  account  of  the  damp,  and  that  the  Metellus 
Cimbers  were  going  to  take  it  for  the  season  f 
And  Fublia  Claudia  what  did  she  say  f  Did  she 
remark  that  the  Corneliuses  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  their  society,  and  that  she  heard  the  Cim- 
bers were  horrid  people,  horrid  style,  especi- 
ally the  girls,  and  that  detestable  Sophrtmia 
1  Cimber  going  to  be  married  to  young  Castor 

.  ^ootjle — - 

SUALL-BEER  CHBONICLES. 

I  uavE  been  made  aware,  by  a  slight  Ussiag 
sound  wluch  emanates  bom  my  convenatiou 
vat,  that  thue  is  more  chrmicline  to  do  in 
connexion  with  that  suhject :  alwit  I  bad 
thonght  th^  in  a  previous  report  I  had  said  all 
that  was  to  be  said  about  onr  smalt-talk  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  our  small-talk  as  it  is. 

I  wonder,  vitli  all  my  power  of  wonder,  what 
ancient — quite  ancient  —  small-talk  was  like. 
Sow  can  one  get  au  idea  of  it  P  W^as  there  any 
small-talk  in  tbe  days  of  Julius  Ctesar  ?  Was 
all  their  dialof^e  in  the  "Triends,  Bomans, 
countrymen"  style  ?    Lnpossible.    Any  anti- 
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Oleum,  who  was  so  very  nice-'vhat  a  dreadful 
j   pit; !   I  suppose  tills  was  the  sort  of  thing 
j   that  really  went  on.   I  suppose  human  nature 
,   has  alvan  been  the  same,  and  that  when. 
•   PubUus  Claudius  heard  young  Castor  Oleum 
called  nice,  his  jerj  gorgt  rose  at  the  idea,  and 
I   that  he  pronoouoed  0.  O.  to  be  much  too 
smooth  and  slippery  for  Ait  taste,  and  disparaged 
I   him— just  as  we  do  in  the  present  day,  when  we 
j   get  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  just. 
I       While  P.  C.  and  Ills  fur  companion  are  talking 
I   thoB,  the  Meteilus  Cimbers  themselves  sweep 
I   into  the — I  was  going  to  say  room — into  the 
marble  hall— and  Fublia  makes  a  little  grimace, 
I   and  asks  the  youth  with  whom  she  has  been 
gosBiping,  ir  he  thinks  her  remarks  were  over- 
heard?  "  How  cautious  one  ought  to  be,"  she 
I   says;  "here  are  tlie  very  people. — Dear  Mrs. 
Cimbcr,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  we  are  to  have 
Toa  for  neigjiboura ;  you  know  our  Tilla  is  next 
out  one  to  the  CorneliuseSi  which  I  hear  yon 
have  taken."   "How  very  pleasant,"  says  the 
lady  addressed,  gathering  her  robes  about  her 
with  a  graceful  air.   "How  often'  have  the 
Conielinses  spoken  of  the  many  graces  of  the 
fair  Fublia  Claudia.     How  much  we  shall 
aee  of  you !"    "  And  then,"  says  Publia,  "  we 
are  to  nave  a  wedding,  I  understand — ^your  dear 
little  Sophronia.   Beidly,  Mr.  Castor  Oleum  is 
a  most  fortunate  person."    "  Ah,  well !"  the 
other  remarks,  "  we  are  all  very  well  pleased. 
There  is  not  much  money,  to  be  sure,  but  there's 
a  nice  little  property  just  beyond  the  marshes. 
We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  tliere  duriug  the 
Ides  of  March,  when  there  is  the  least  danger 
of  ague.  Of  coarse  his  property  is  chiefly  e^- 
Motau,  in  buffaloe^^nch  brads  of  the  monsters ! 
Poor  Uttle  Sophronia  used  to  be  frightened  out 
of  her  wits."   "  Ah !  very  good  property  too," 
puts  in  Fublins  Claudius,  who  has  been  stand- 
ing by.  "  I  wish  I  had  a  few  hundreds  instead 
of  a  lot  of  sliares  in  that  confoonded  Aqueduct 
Company."   But  here  old  Cimber  draws  onr 
friend  aade,  and  begins  to  question  him.   "  By- 
the-by,  now,  tell  me  about  that  Aqueduct 
Company.  How  is  it  getting  on?"  "How 
is  it  getting  on  ?   Do  you  wont  some  shares  F 
Yon  shall  have  them  for  half  their  value,"  says 
poor  deluded  Fublins :  "  the  thing  may  turn  up 
trumps,  jou  know,  oiuy  I've  been  kept  waiting 
so  long  that  I'm  tborongfaly  sick  of  the  whole 
ecmcem.** 

Was  it  like  this  F  And  while  old  Cimber  and 
yonng  Fublins  were  talking  about  shares,  did 
Fablia  CUudia  and  Sophronia  Cimber  eye  each 
other's  dress  and  begin  to  talk  of  the  robes  of 

I  the  period,  and  how  they  were  to  be  worn  next 
season  ?  Did  one  praise  the  lovely  fillet  in  the 
other's  hair,  and  receive,  in  turn,  coogratulations 
ou  the  girdle  with  which  she  was  encircled? 
And  i/Ln.  Cimber  and  Fublia  Claudia's  mother, 
what  were  thc^  about?  Were  they  discoursing 
about  servants,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  send  up  warm  pUtes  to  eat  the  venison 

1   ttpou  t   No  doubt  the  talk  was  of  this  kind ; 

I  aud  next  mormBgone  of  the  two  young  ladies 

'  na  lonnd  to  the  house  of  the  other,  and  they 


both  had  a  good  lone  chat  about  the  party, 
as  they  sat  and  warmm  themselves  at  a  brazen 
chafing-dish  on  three  legs,  perfectly  classical,  aud 
perfectly  uncomfortable. 

And  then  as  to  what  are  called  the  dark  ages, 
the  time  between  the  period  called  ancient,  and 
the  middle  ages.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  when  there  was  no 
small-talk  at  all,  it  was  during  the  dark  ages. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  Goth  making  himself 
i^reeable  in  general  society.  I  suspect  that  in 
utter  default  of  this  valuable  commodity  of 
Small-Beer  conversation,  these  benighted  people 
used  to  have  professional  bards  to  amuse  tliem 
and  do  the  talking.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  so,  these  wretched  boors  being 
entirely  incapable  of  using  any  of  the  milder 
forms  of  speech,  and  only  able  to  ask  *for  meat 
and  drink,  aud  to  defy  each  other  to  mortal 
combat.  Ute  fight  over  or  the  hunt  over,  m 
the  victorious  descent  upon  a  neu;hbonr*8  pro- 
perty over,  tie  young  Goth  flings  himself  down 
upon  a  bear's  skin,  eats  a  haunch  or  two  of 
venison,  swies  off  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  then — 
when  he  ought  to  be  in  the  humour  for  a  little 
light  conversation — ^roars  out  in  a  loud  voice  for 
the  bard.  Tlie  bard  appears  with  a  bald  head 
and  a  three-stringed  harp,  and  the  "  entertun- 
ment"  begins. 

With  regard  to  the  middle  ages  it  was  dif- 
ferent, and  one  sees  one's  way  more  clearly.  We 
have  got  to  the  "Grammercy'  and  "  Marrv-come- 
up"  period,  and  know  where  we  are.  Not  that 
even  now  we  are  in  a  flourishing  age  for  small- 
talk.  Small^Beer  conversation— great  and  glo- 
rious iDstitution— requires  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lisation for  its  development,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  it  progresses  too.  We  can- 
not, then,  expect  to  hnd  it  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  it,  even  in  the  middle 
ages ;  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  there  was 
more  of  it  than  in  the  dark  period  just  preceding. 
And  here  it  would  seem  natural  that  we  should 
refer  for  information  to  the  pages  of  those  among 
our  writers  of  romance  who  hare  sought  to 
illustrate  these  periods  in  their  works,  and  who 
Lave,  doubtless,  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
searcliout  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 
I  hare,  however,  no  intention  of  trusting  in  so 
important  a  matter  to  these  speculative  geutry. 
I  cannot  &U  in  with  their  nottons  of  the  SmaU- 
Beer  talk  of  the  medisral  period.  I  cannot 
believe  tiuit  there  was  in  the  conversation  of  the 
time  so  much  "  Grammercy  or  that  the  ex- 
pressions "  Nay,  mistress,"  and  "Mine  host," 
were  so  continuallyin  requisition  as  they  would 
have  us  believe.  Wliy  tAould  we  put  any  confi- 
dence in  these  writers  of  medisival  fictions? 
Do  we  not  catch  them  napping  in  their  reports 
of  modem  conversation  f  Does  atvr  one,  for 
instance,  ever  say  " Humph,"  or  "Pshaw,"  in 
the  present  day  P  Yet  the  same  writers  who  are 
most  liberal  with  their  "  grammercies"  and 
"  marry-comes-up"  in  tlie  mediieval  romances, 
will  be  certain,  when  they  condescend  to  por- 
tray modern  times,  to  adorn  thdr  pages  with 
"humphs"  and  "pshaws"  iuuumeraw&  Now^ 
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tlib  shakes  one's  belief.  We  have  the  "Marry- 
eome-up"  on  the   same  testimoQj  as  toe 
"Humph."  The  last  is  a  dehmon— wtiy  should 
believe  in  the  other  P 

I  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  flonrifihing 
condition  of  small-talk  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  more  I  ponder  on  fliis  important  topic  the 
stronger  does  that  doubt  become.  We  fim  these 
medinvids  piovidbd  with  profeasronal  talkers — 
or  bores — ^\rho  vere  called  jesten  or  foda,  and 
who  vere  used  for  the  same  parposes  as  the  bards 
of  the  dark  period.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  hard  or  the  jester  vas  the  more  finished 
bore.  It  is  true  that  the  bard  held  on  the  longest^ 
and  holding  on  long  is  one  of  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  a  bore.  Then  he  had  an  a^a- 
Tating  appearance — long  whit«  locks  and  a 
venerable  heard.  He  was  a  musical  bore,  too. 
The  only  thing  in  his  favour  is^  that  he  was  not 
fanny,  as  the  jester  was.  The  bad,  the  atro- 
cious, jokes  of  the  fool  give  him  a  claim  to  a 
high  position  in  the  bore  fraternity;  but  then 
they  were  soon  over.  And  theo.  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  they  set  the  conversation  going.  *'  A 
mignty  pretty  concei^  bj'te  lady,  says  the 
knight.  "  I'lakins,  fair  sir,"  answers  his  lovely 
companions,  "  it  doth  surpass  ye  comprehension 
of  OS  poor  donzellea."  "  Nay,  mistress,**  the 
knight  replies;  and  then  off  they  go — Onun- 
mercy,  many-eome-up,  quotha,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  we  can  have 
little  ^fficuhy  as  to  the  Small-Beer  conversation 
of  that  time.  It  is  a  distressing  thing  to  tliink 
of,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  E^e  characterised  socially  by 
a  vast  deal  of  what  we  now  call  ''chaff,"  and 
bad  puminff,  Tlie  Bard  of  Avon,  already  hand- 
somely allooed  to  in  these  pages,  is  our  antho- 
rity  here.  That  poet  knew  the  nanners  of  his 
time  and  the  tastes  of  his  time,  and  was  natu- 
rally much  iitilaenced  by  both.  Also,  was  there 
ever  anything  like  the  amount  of  chaff  intro- 
duced into  his  dialt^ues?  Even  in  the  most 
serious  "business'*  tms  is  brought  in  somehow 
or  other.  Hamlet  makes  a  pun  when  the  spirit 
of  his  father  calls  him,  and  strogglinff  to  mt 
away  from  his  friends,  that  be  may  follow  the 
I  ^oat,  declares  that  "he  will  make  a  ghost  of 
we  man  who  binders  him ;  and  shortly  after  he 
cba&  the  ghost  himself,  calls  him  an  "  old  mde," 
and  even  a  "  true  penny,"  which  is  still  more 
disrespectful.  So  in  the  other  jMjb,  The 
"ohafff**  i<x  iastanoe,  between  Bienard  t^e 
Third  and  Lady  Anne,  or,  indeed,  between  that 
potentate  and  everybody  he  comes  near,  is 
somethh^  prodigions.  la  "As  Ton  lake  It>" 
where  the  serious  matter  is  not  tra^c  enough  to 
ret^uire  such  relief,  what  a  wondenul  amount  of 
this  same  ponninr  and  courteous  retorting  do 
we  meet  with.  What  a  wondrous  specimen  is 
Rosalind  of  a  "young  lady  of  the  period."  If 
we  are  to  regard  ner  in  that  light,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the  con- 
ctnaion  that  the  chat  between  the  swains  and 
the  damsels  of  the  Elizabethan  time  entirely 
consisted  of  repartee.  What  a  terrible  state  of 
thii^l   Look,  again,  at  Beatrice,  in  "Much 


Ado  About  Nothing."  There  is  almost  more  ! 
courteous  retorting  and  modest  quipping  with  | 
her  than  with  Rosalind  herself.  And  wnat  is  |  i 
the  inference  from  all  tliis,  if  it  be  not  as  I  have  I 
said,  that  the  3mall-Beer  conversation  of  the  I 
Elizabethan  time  consisted  altogether  of  qoips  } 
and  retorts  ?  > 

A  ifooth  of  Ubib  penod  enters  the  long  low  d 
room  in  iriiidi  are  asaembled  a  group,  consisting 
of  his  asters  and  poaub^  a  friimd  of  thdra»  on 
whom,  perchance,  the  said  youth  hatti  cast  the 
eye  of  affection. 

"I  come,  my  mistresses,"  says  the  youth,  "to  I 
carry  you  all  to  the  Gbbe  Theatre,  to  see  a  play  i , 
of  worshipful  Master  Ben  Jonson's."  j 

"  It  were  not  proper  for  you  to  earry  me," 
says  the  object  of  nis  affection. 

**  You  carry  your  head  too  bi^,  mistress," 
quips  in  a  sister. 

"An  I  cany  you  not,"  retorts  the  yputh, 
"  yon  will  cany  too  much  mud  into  the  play- 
house, for  the  streets  are  of  the  dirtiest." 

"  If  I  carry  mud  yon  shall  carrr  spUuAes,  Sir 
Ualapert,  for  you  must  needs  walk  bdiind  me." 

And  so  tk^  go  on  making  themselves  agree- 
able in  a  snappish  style,  which  we  of  this  age 
find  it  difficult  to  rehab,  bat  which  apparently 
suited  the  tmok-hose  and  ruff  period  very  nicely. 

Let  us  leave  speculation  and  fancy,  and  come 
back  to  fact,  as  oecomes  one  who  calls  himself 
a  Chronicler.   I  havebeoi  reminded  that  in  mv  • 
former  conversation-chronicle  nothing  was  sua 
on  the  subject  of  the  professional  talk  of 
this  our  day,  and  nothing  about  the  manner 
of  couversation  obtaining  among  the  lower 
grades  of  our  oomrnunitr.   Now,  with  regard 
to  our  professional  talk,  there  is  nothiog 
more  remarkaUe,  nothing  more  evident  no-  i 
thing  more  praiseworthy,  nothing  with  whidi  | 
the  Chronicler  td  Soiall-Beer  sympathises  more 
keenly,  than  the  arermon  of  profeuional  men  to 
talk  about  their  profesmons.   As  a  rale,  they 
look  npon  it  as  a  thing  done  in  bad  taste  whan  I 
iBTudicious  aniateun  or  others  force  them  to  , 
talk  shop.  T%ere  are  many  reasons  for  this.   A  j 
mui  who  hibours  hard  at  Ids  calling  all  day  has  , 
quite  enough  of  it  while  actually  at  work,  and 
when  he  gets  into  sodetr  is  glad  to  escspe. 
Some  men,  again,  are  proud  and  morbidly  sena- 
tive  to  any  we^  points  in  their  professions. 
The  barristisr  is  ashamed  of  some  of  the  tech-  i 
nical  absurdities  which  characterise  his  calling.  I 
His  reason  winces  as  he  pats  on  a  horsfrjuur  | 
irig  and  a  pair  of  bands,  with  no  eartMy  leasoii  I 
discoverable  why  he  should  do  so.  The  author 
does  not  eirioy  having  Ins  works  talked  of  in  the 
same  breath  with  those  of  8  yonng  lady  in  her 
teens.   The  artist  remembers  that  he  was  en-  I 
gased  that  morning  in  pinning  a  piece  of  cotton 
velvet  on  a  large  Asm,  called  a  lay-figure,  in  j 
order  that  he  mi^  have  a  piece  of  drapery  to  ' 
copy.   Hie  actor  remembers  that  he  has  just  I 
been  trying  on  some  tin  armour  and  a  set  of  ', 
Charies  t  he  Second  curis ;  and  the  general  medical  ' 
practitioner  thinks  of  the  amount  of  colouring  , 
matter  he  has  ordered  for  mixtures  in  the  course  ; 
of  bis  lif^  and  of  aqua  distiUala — and  be,  too,  | 
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qaaila  -n-hcn  the  sbop  is  brong^t  forward.  T^o 
doubt  all  tlils  is  monii^  and  inexoaaaUe,  and 
UDpraetunl;  still,  such  elements  go  for  some- 
thing in  keeping  many  men  silent  about  thor 
proSsstons :  irhile  in  the  ease  of  some  others, 
and  more  especiattr  in  the  case  of  the  less 
honest  professors  ot  the  three  black  arts,  there 
is  a  strong  conTiction  that  it  is  as  well  to  keep 
np  an  air  of  mysteir,  lest  the  public  shonla 
get  too  intimate  with  them,  and  lose  some  of 
their  respect  throngh  familiaritT. 

Altogether,  then,  when  gnshing  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  talk  to  men  about  their  profes- 
sions, they  must  nm  the  risk  of  being  tnooght 
wanting  in  taot,  and  also  of  exposing  their  own 
ignorance,  which  is  commonly  on  professional 
matters  profound  in  the  extreme.  I  fed  this 
myself  so  stroi^^,  that  though  I  am  in  my  own 
aecrot  estunatton  a  nv^y  pretty  sprntsmaM, 
and  a  shrewd  judge  oinorseflesh,  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  enga^ng  with  a  gamekeeper,  or  a 
horse-dealer,  in  halt  an  hour's  chat  on  shootifig 
or  horse-keeping,  as  I  wonld  of  disensaing  me- 
dical jurisprudence  with  Professmr  T^lor. 

One  more  reason,  and  a  verr  sound  one, 
there  is,  why  men  should  not  talV  about  their 
work,  and  that  is  the  awful  danger  of  evapora-. 
tion.  That  wise  old  man,  Sr  Joshua  Reynolds, 
warns  the  students  in  one  of  his  lectures  against 
talking  among  each  other  of  the  pictures  they 
are  ffoiiiff  to  paint.  And  he  is  right.  Wor^ 
are  a  aOt/tj  Taln^  hot  sometimeB  therf  kt  off 
steam  th^  is  wanted  for  practical  use.  Ifost 
of  us  have  known  men  who  pami  their  pictBres 
a&d  write  their  boofca  and  inrent  their  mediameBl 
oontrimkces,  or,  nuA  do  their  Turtuons  acts  too 
in  words,  aiu  I  think  we  most  geDerally  have 
remarked  that  they  are  none  of  tnem  tlie  most 
able  of  performers  inthdr  respeotiTe  lines. 
•  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  professional  talk, 
boweTer,itisttotfor  jonr  Small-Beer  Chronieler 
to  deny.  When  men  of  the  same  calling  get 
tf^ether,  they  will  sometimes  talk  professionaSy, 
seeking  counsel  and  support  from  one  another 
natnraJiy  enoogb,  for  many  are  the  points  on 
whi^  most  of  us  have  mi^vings,  and  man;  aie 
the  party-walls  in  our  mont  natures  which 
require  to  be  occasionally  shored  up.  This  is 
one  kind  of  professional  talk.  Another  is  that 
which  takea  place  between  a  professional  and  Ids 
client,  when  they  meet  on  biwinesa.  Of  conrse 
this  sort  of  conversation  is  confined  to  certain 
professions.  When  a  military  or  naval  hero,  for 
instance,  is  eagi^d  in  "  business,"  it  is  not  talk- 
ing that  ^es  on,  but  something  much  more 
serious.  The  ]^ittcipal  profesBions  of  which 
talking  is  an  integral  element,  are  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  mnrtrait-paintiog.  The  professors 
of  alltl  lese  oallingB  have  their  particular  ways 
of  lightening  their  labours  with  conversation. 

The  lawyer's  style  I  should  be  disposed  to  call 
the  dieerfuUy-plnral  style.  This  obtains  occsr 
Honally,  also,  in  medicine,  but  it  is  in  its  hi^est 
perfection  among  solicitors.  It  is  very  con- 
descending and  impreeBiTe. 

"Nov,  ma'am,  says  a  snUtng  gentkm&n, 
oifoldiBg  some  enormous  sheets  of  paichment, 


with  mysterious  waters  dotted  over  tiie  surface. 
"  We  must  not  be  ahunied.  These  are  mere 
matters  of  florm,  ma'un.  We  lawyers  are  all  sad 
rogues,  ma'am,  and  we  make  things  kx^  as 
formidable  as  we  can — bat  we  must  not  be 
alarmed,  ma'am — we  must  not  be  alarmed.  Now> 
ma'am,  you  see  we  Just  put  our  little  finger- 
no,  not  our  left  little  finger,  but  onr  right  little 
finger — that's  it — that's  it — ^npon  this  wafer- 
no,  ma'am,  not  that  wafer,  this  one.  We  are 
a  little  flurried,  a  little  flamed — natural  enongfa 
— and  we  say,  merely  formal,  ma'am — '  I  deliyer 
this  as  my  act  and  deed' — you  deliver,  hum,  ha, 
as  your  act  and  deed.  Why  thafs  as  it  should 
be.  Nothing  Tery  alarming  in  it — bo,  do,  only 
we  lawyers,  you  know,  ma'am,  we  make  it  all  very 
imposing,  you  know,  to  serve  our  own  parposea. 
So  now  yon  see,  ma'am,  we  are  quite  ounces 
iif^A%  ud  weVe  si^pied  our  little  document 
enaUmg  our  oounn,  Michael  0'Flann^;an,  ha, 
hum,  to  have  and  receive,  ha,  hum,  onr  little 
property  with,  hum,  ha,  a  view  to  the  investing 
of  the  same  in — Lish  Flax  Company — and  so  on 
— dtat  wift  do,  ma'am.  Unconraionlynioepait(tf 
the  coantry  this— ah  I  its  little  we  poor  smdce- 
dried  lawyers  see  <ii  nature — Mr.  Tapely,  hire 
the  goodness  to  tie  up  these  deeds." 

This  che»fully-plura],  or  plnrally-cheeiful, 
style  has  long  been  m  vogoe  in  l^al  oirclea.  It 
used  formerly  also  to  be  a  good  atal  affected  fay 
old  apothecaries  of  the  shirt-frill  and  silk-stock- 
ing tBMiool,  and  was  foond  to  be  very  cmnfortbig 
and  seductiTe :  the  medical  man  seeming  to  take 
your  sfaattend  oonstitutaoa,  and  identify  it 
with  his  own  flearislimgocndatuticni,  just  as  tiie 
solicitor  took  up  yonridbirs  and  made  them  his 
own  affairs,  thneby  givins  yon  an  ineffable,  but 
utterly  nnfonnded  sense  m  seonri^,  whidi  could 
be  communicated  in  no  other  way.  Tbe<dieer- 
fully-plnral  style  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  &st  dis- 
appearing from  modem  society. 

Is  there  anj  happy,  anv  doahly-blessed,  indi- 
vidual livi^  lii  tbe  world  wbo  is  onacquaiated 
with  the  mfmners  and  customs  of  the  dental 
fraternity  P  What  other  tiling  is  so  toribie  as 
the  light  oonveisation  which  gentlemen  of  that 
professktt  have  reooone  to  while  prepariur  to 
operate.  How  awfolly  dieerful  they  are.  mm 
(toes  Mr.  Scronohen  recttve  you  when  you  eabac 
with  B  face  like  an  inflated  ugpipe  P  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Chopfall,  I've  not  bad  the  pleassre 
of  seung  you  for  a  very  long  time.  I  hope  you 
areveiy  well — a  little  Rubied  with  a  tooth,  eh  f 
I  see  your  faoe  is  a  sood  deal  swelled,  yes,  yes. 
Come,  srt  down  and  lef  s  have  a  look — let's  uve 
a  look — opena  little  wider,if  yoa  please — hum — 
bum— yes,  there's  a  sad  ofiender  here,  Mr.  Chop- 
fall.  Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear — yes,  yes — I  think 
we  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  tiresome  fellow  for 
you,  eb  ?  You'd  rather  not— well,  just  as  you 
like,  but,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  certainly 
be  rid  of  him  in  no  time.  Does  it  hurt  you 
when  I  pressP  Ah,  no  doubt,  no  doubt.  Come, 
Mr.  Chopfall,  take  my  advice  now — courage,  sir, 
courage ;  it's  <mly  the  affair  of  a  moment.  You 
will  F  Why  that's  right— that's  right"  (Mr. 
Serunchon  retires  to  a  neat  marble  taUe^  and 
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pulls  out  several  exceedingly  shallow  drawers 
— yoa.  watch  his  proceedings  with  feTcred  in- 
terest—dialogue resumed.)  *'I  see  you  were 
engaged  tlte  other  day,  Mr.  Chopfall,  in  that 
very  remarkable  case" — ratlling  sooihI  of  a  me- 
tallic nature — "  of,  of,  Culpepper  versus  Pep- 
percull" — instrument  selected  from  armoury 
— "  ab,  remarkable  case,  very  remarkable  case 
indeed" — instrument  exchanged,  with  additional 
rattling,  for  a  more  deadly  one—"  Yes,  gentle- 
men in  your  profession  must  see  a  curious  — ad- 
ditional weapons  selected,  with  rattling,  in  case 
of  failure  of  those  first  chosen;  Mr.  Scruuchem 
returns  from  table,  and  looks  ^oa  in  the  face 
as  if  he  were  a  harmless  acquaintance — "  Now 
allow  me  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chopfall«  were  you  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  line  taken  by  the  Senior 
Counsel  in  that  case?" — Mr.  Soruncbem  re- 
ceiving an  incoherent  reply,  goea  round  to  back 
of  chair — "  I  merely  ask,  you  know— oprai — 
from  a  feeling — a  little  wider  " 

It  is  impossible  to  go  on.  The  situation  is 
too  horrible.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  mistaken 
mercy  to  talk  to  a  man  under  the  circumstances 
about  Feppercull  versus  Culpepper.  Snob  con- 
versation appears  to  me  to  ^^ravate  the  misery  of 
the  transaction.  Yet  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
whole  profession  seems  to  have  led  its  members 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  right  to  engage  their 
patients  in  soeh  diseoorse.  For  my  par^  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  band  of  music — very 
load  music— 4n  the  opeia^ig-rooiDf  and  that  ^ 
the  moment  of  extraction  there  should  be  suoli  a 
sudden  crashof  drums  and  trumpets — nay,  I  would 
not  object  to  a  discharge  of  musketn— that  you 
really  should  not  know  what  had  bappened  to 
you,  so  great  would  be  the  general  nervous 
shock  of  the  moment.  The  onnr  danger  would 
be  that  ihe  shock  misbt  really  unsettle  the 
sufferer's  reason,  and  be  might  go  out  into 
Saville-row  a  gibbering  maniac  from  that  day 
forth.   So,  periiaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

Almost  all  professional  talk  belongs  to  one  of 
these  great  c1aases~the  legal  and  the  dental. 
Even  the  portrait-punter  has  not  been  able 
to  strike  out  anything  wholly  distinct  from 
the  line  adopted  by  the  two  professions  jnst 
mentioned.  He,  h£&  the  dentis^  is  a  deceiver, 
thouffb  not  generally  such  a  gay  deceiver ;  for  it 
may  lie  taken,  as  a  rule,  that  all  dentists  are 
cheerful,  and  that  all  dentists'  servants  are 
dismal.  The  truth,  which  the  master  disguises, 
tbe  servant  reveals.  The  portrait-painter  is  a 
deceiver.  He  is  always  trying  to  take  you  in, 
about  the  length  of  time  whidi  his  operations 
will  occupy.  He  pretends  to  be  in  good  spirits 
when  he  leels  tliat  the  nose  in  his  portrait  is  out 
of  drawing.  He  pretends  also  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  conversation  which  he  scarcely  attends 
to,  in  order  to  get  the  requisite  twinkle  in  an 
old  gentleman's  eye,  or  to  prevent  ayoung  lady 
from  yawning,  till  her  nose  is  red.  When  a  man 
has  io  converse  with  such  olneets  in  view,  it 
is  a  wonder  if  he  can  keep  the  talk  going  at 
all,  and  I  should  tliink  it  not  unlikely  that  a 
slight  incohereney  was  sometimes  the  result  of 
the  attempt  mam  by  artists  to  discourse  upon 


the  American  qaesti(ni  tnr  1^  garotte  move- 
ment, while  he  is  wrestling  with  that  deadly 
enemy  on  the  canvas  before  him.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  hardest  professional  talk  of  all, 
and — ^if  coherent— the  most  creditable. 

Of  all  the  Small-Beer  which  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  chronicle,  these  last  oozings  of  the  conversa- 
tion-vats have  been  the  most  difficult  to  register, 
the  most  frothv  and  uncontrollable,  bursting  out 
first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  to  my 
confusion.  Therefore,  if  this  Chronicle  should 
appear  t-o  have  something  of  a  disjointed  cha- 
racter, I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  nowiEie  my  fault, 
but  that  it  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  liquor  I  have  liad  to  renter. 
Even  now,  when  I  thought  I  had  finishw  and 
chronicled  the  last  drop  that  bad  to  be  chro- 
nicled, I  find  there  is  still  a  pint  or  so  bubbling 
up  and  insisting  on  beii^  noticed,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not.  The  last  pmt  I  have  to  chronicle 
is  rather  a  low-class  liquor,  but  it  must  not  be 
neglected. 

As  to  the  conversation  of  our  lower  orders,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  chiefly  of  two  kmds.  It 
consists  of  simple  statements  relating  to  beer, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  the  expression  "  arf 
a  pint"  occurs  incessantly,  and  of  complex 
statements  as  to  their  own  afi'airs  generally,  re- 
lating to  injuries  by  them  sustained,  and  by 
them  resented,  and  which  narratives  are  loter- 
Bpersed  throughout  witii  the  words  "  I  lays"  to 
an  extent  which  surpasses  all  human  compre- 
hension. "I  says— he  says — she  says" — these 
three  forma  of  expression  comprise  almost  the 
entire  conversational  resources  of  the  plebeian 
population  of  Britain.  Consider  the  talk  of  s 
couple  of  lodging-house  servants,  as  you  may 
overhear  it  by  snatches,  in  any-  low  neigtibour- 
hood,  on  a  Saturday  night : 

"  So  she  comes  down  into  the  hitching,  and . 
she  says,  'oldinc  the  broken  glass  in  lier  'and, 
she  says, '  Who  done  this !"  ^e  says ;  so  Martha, 
she  says,  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  she  says — 
just  like  that,  she  says ;  so  then  she  turns  i-ound 
upon  me,  quite  &n(x,  and  'Then  you  done 
it,'  she  says.  '/  done  it,'  I  says,  **  beting 
your  pardon,  mum,*  I  says,  '  I  never  done  no- 
thing, I  says, '  of  the  sort,*  I  says,  *  no,  nor  yet 
Martha,'  I  says,  'not  if  it  was  my  dying-day,'  I 
says.  '  Very  well,'  she  says, '  rU  find  out  who 
done  it  yet,'  she  says,  '  and  then  if  I  dou't  stop 
it  off  her  w^es'— ^e  says — *  I'll  know  the 
reason  why,'  she  says." 

Or,  follow  a  couple  x>t  workmen,  and  listen 
to  t^iir  dialogue : 

*'  *  No,'  he  says, '  we  do  not,'  he  says ;  '  you 
haves  to  furnish  your  own  scaffolding,'  he  says, 
'and  you  set  it  up  for  yourselves,'  he  says, 
'And  them's  the  terms  of  the  job?'  I  says. 

*  Yes,*  he  says,  *  them  it  the  terms  of  the  joh,* 
he  says, '  and  if  you  don't  like  it,*  he  says, '  you 
can  leave  it,*  he  si^.  'And  do  you  thuik,'  I 
says,  'that  workmen subh  as  me  and  my  mates,' 
I  says,  just  like  that,  I  says,  '  is  a  going  to 
underttUKC  a  job  on  such  terms  as  themF* 

*  G«vge,*  he  says, '  whether  yon  undertake  it/ 
he  saj^  *or  leave  it,*  he  says,  'it  rests  viu 
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joar  own  choice  about  the  matter,*  he  bajs. 
'Very  weU.*  I  tayt;  'then  all  I  'ave  to  say  \a 
that  neither  me  nor  my  mates,'  T  says,  'will 
*aTe  hany  think  to  do  with  it,'  I  says, '  on  terms 
as  is  eontrairy  to  the  trade,'  I  aavs.  For  I 
knoVd  they  was  contracted  to  do  tne  job  by  a 

EVen  time,  and  I  know'd  they  couldn't  get  no- 
idy  to  work  different  to  wnat  I  said.  Well, 
next  eveniDg  I  was  'aving  arf  a  pint  with  Jem 
roond  at  the  King's  Head,  when  who  should 
come  in  but  this  ere  Hoakum  himself.    '  Oh,' 
says  he,  as  soon  as  ever  he  ketclied  sight  of  me, 
1     •  you're  Ihe  very  man  I  want'd,*  he  says.   '  I've 
1    seen  the  governor,'  he  says,  '  about  tnat  there 
I    arrangement,'  he  says,  'and  he's  agreeable  to 
I    make  it  all  right/  he  says,  '  if  so  be  as  you  and 
'    your  mates,  cbb  b«in  the  job  at  wunst,'  he 
says.   *  So  we  *ad  an  apiut  to  make  it  all  sqnare, 
as  you  may  aay,  and  I  says,  '  Mr.  Hoakum,'  I 
says, '  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  a  man  must 
look  arter  his  hown,'  I  says,  '  and  thuffore  I 
hope,*  I  says,  '  as  there  is  no  hill-will  betweenst 
us,  I  says.   *  George,'  he  says,  '  you  'ave  the 
right  to  make  the  best  bargain  you  can,'  he  says, 
'  and  so  here's  wishing  of  you  luck.' " 

I  hope  that  the  conversation-tap  is  now  ex- 
'    liausted  to  the  very  dregs,  and  that  we  may  ^t 
j    away  to  ttie  chronicling  of  other  matters  which 
all  this  time  have  been  necessarily  neglected. 


HIGH  LIFE  IN  PERSIA. 

I  SIT  in  the  beat  room  of  the  empty  Anderoon 
of  the  prince-gOTcmor  of  the  fairest  of  the  Per- 
sian cities,  and  look  out  on  the  clear  hlue  sky, 
and  hearken  to  Ihe  whispering  of  trees  and 
murmur  of  fountains  in  the  gardens.  My  room 
ia  a  small  square  apartment,  richly  carpeted; 
but  the  walls  are  of  mud,  and  not  even  white* 
washed  or  plastered  level.  The  doors  are  of 
plain  unpainted  deal,  and  fasten  ill  with  uncouth 
oontrivanGes — a  domsy  leaden  button,  a  loop 
and  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  The  windows 
dose  with  a  leaden  hook  and  eve ;  bat  the  wood 
of  the  sashes  is  warped,  and  tne  hook  and  eye 
cannot  be  made  to  meet.  Rnde  as  they  are, 
they  are  very  pretty.  The  panes  are  of  manv- 
eolonred  glass,  divided  by  lattice-work  into 
stars,  and  squares,  and  circles,  and  diamond 
shapes.  The  ^lass,  though  coarse  and  bad,  is 
beautifully  stamed,  for  the  Persinns  are  famous 
for  their  colours,  and  the  light  comes  throu^ 
them  sobered,  yet  fantastic,  giving  quaint  ex- 
pression to  many  of  the  objects  in  the  room. 
There  are  no  chairs,  tables,  or  other  furniture 
in  the  apartment,  but  a  ciirtaiu  of  beautiful 
shawl-work  hangs  in  heavy  folds  before  the 
door.  All  round  the  room  are  shelres,  like 
those  of  a  shop  in  Europe,  and  on  one  of  these 
shetres  stands  an  nndiactpUnetl  rabble  of  bottles, 
full  of  wine  and  sherbet.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  is  a  fireplace,  grotesque  and  amall. 
There  is  a  murmur  of  my  servants  in  the  ante- 
chamber, which  is  separated  from  mine  only 
by  a  very  sknder  jmtition.  Day  and  nig^t 


that  muimur  never  ceases.  Flies  hum  and 
buzz  about  the  room  on  restless  wing,  and  the 
fleas  of  ttie  neighbonrhood  are  far  too  attentive. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  feel  very  happy,  and 
with  good  cause. 

The  floor  is  strewn  with  leaden  trays,  each 
bearing  a  gift  of  honour  from  some  magnate  of 
the  province.  On  some  of  these  trays  are 
sweetmeats  of  many  colours  and  strange  shapes. 
On  some  are  packets  of  the  famous  caravan  tea 
from  Russia.  On  some  stand  tall  rows  of  sugar- 
loaves,  standiu^like  sentinels  on  guard  to  protect 
the  otiier  dainties.  On  some  of  the  trays  are 
ripe  fruits,  piled  u[)  in  prodigal  heaps ;  the  lai^ge 
water-melon,  and  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  with 
the  bloom  still  upon  them,  freah  gathered. 
Here  and  there  stands  a  large  bowl  of  cream, 
or  a  pot  of  honey,  and  the  snake-like  tube  of  a 

f>lden  kalion  lies  curled  up  in  the  midst.  My 
uropean  clothes  and  travelling  gear  seem 
strangely  inharmonious  and  out  of  place  amidst 
this  pretty  scene. 

I  look  out  from  my  windows  on  a  spacious 
garden  surrounded  hy  high  walls,  regularly  and 
neatly  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  foun- 
tain plays,  dashing  its  white  spray  aloft  merrily, 
as  though  at  sport  with  the  air.  Fair  flowers 
of  unknown  dyes  and  undreamed-of  loveliness, 
bow  their  heads  as  the  zephyrs  of  noonday 
sweep  over  them.  But  beside  them  Uoom  also 
the  rose  and  homely  marigold,  and  the  broom 
plant  waves  me  a  bonny  welcome,  and  afar  off, 
encircling  the  garden,  stands  a  tow  of  coamo- 
politao  poplars ;  nnd  near  yonder  rivulet  is  the 
sad  and  graceful  willow,  ever  weeping.  Rilla 
of  pure  bright  sparkling  water  meander  about 
hither  and  thither.  Yonder,  amidst  some  stones 
and  brambles,  gushes  and  leaps  amimic  waterfall. 

Fowls  and  turkeys  walk  about  in  the  garden, 
and  I  meet  a  solemn-lookli^  sheep,  who  appears 
quite  at  home  in  a  summer-house.  Some  hand- 
some greyhounds  lie  in  picturesque  attitudes 
about  the  walks,  attesting  to  the  Persian  love  of 
coursing.  In  an  outhouse  there  are  some  Ar- 
meman  women  wasliing;  and  in  another  are 
litters  aud  travdUn^  conveniences  for  ladies, 
and  cradles  made  to  be  slung  upon  horses  for 
children.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  there  is 
a  tent,  with  soldiers  seated  ronnda  fire,  on  which 
simmers  a  krge  iron  pot,  where  their  meat  ia 
being  cooked. 

Right  before  my  window  is  a  pile  of  arms, 
old  English  muskets  and  bayonets,  with  the 
name  of  Wilson  on  them.  Upon  a  bench  against 
the  wall  my  guards  sit  drowsily.  There  are 
four  of  them.  The  chief  wears  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  I  think  for  ornament,  as  one  of  the 

f lasses  is  wanting.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is, 
ut  they  appear  tome  like  four  monthly  nurses. 
Perhaps  it  la  that  their  personal  appearance, 
swarthed  and  untidily  wrapped  up  as  they  are, 
is  suj^estive  of  some  resemblance.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  guilty  way  of  jumping  up  and  appearing 
to  be  busy  all  at  once  when  caught  n«>ping. 
When  I  go  in  or  out  they  run  for  the  ola  mus- 
kets, which  immediately  fall  down  all  together, 
and  are  tumbled  over,  bat  ate  at  last  picked 
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Hp,  and  my  goarda  scuffle  baclE  to  their  placet, 
and  cuddle  and  slap  them  with  much  fuss  and 
excitement.  I  feel  disposed  to  say  to  them, 
"  Oh  doa't,  if  you  please  ;  you  will  hurt  your- 
selves, and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary."  Bat  it 
appears  that  they  call  this  cuddling  and  sixp- 
of  the  old  muakets  asalate.  and  wonld  feel 

E»aionaUy  a^tieved  if  retinested  to  omit  it 
an  ill-jud^  oonadetatioa  for  their  com- 
fort. 

These  four  old  creatures  permit  no  one  to  pass 
beneath  my  windows,  though  they  are  always 
peeping  in  themselves,  and  privacy  is  quite  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  among  these  lively,  cu- 
rious Persians.  I  lial  an  eager  crowd  around  me 
even  while  dressing  t^is  momiog. 

In  due  tinie — it  is  about  an  hour  after  noon — 
the  prince's  servants  bring  in  ray  dinner.  They 
file  in  with  traj^  upon  their  heads  in  intemiiuabie 
procession.  They  are  fine  slender  fellows  with 
waists  like  wasps,  and  dressed  in  gsy-coloured 
robes.  It  is  a  luxurious  repast  ca  an  infinite 
Tsriety  of  dishes ;  but  queer  of  taste,  aad  more 
to  be  looked  at  thim  eaten  by  a  Briton. 

A  wlK>le  day  glides  like  this  imperoepdUy 
away,  and  a  whole  passes  like  an  install 
in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  a  traveller.  Next 
mftHTiing  (it  ia  always  the  some  glorious  sun- 
ahioy  weather)  we  go  to  visit  the  prince -go- 
Temor  at  his  eoun^  quarters,  and  to  thuik 
him  for  his  magnificent  hospitality.  His  high- 
ness is  camped  out  in  a  garden  about  a  league 
&om  the  city,  and  has  provided  us  with  horses 
and  a  numerous  retinue  to  conduct  us  thither. 

We  proceed  in  imposiiw  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Oar  horses  are  splen- 
didly caparisoned  with  golden  houmngs  and 
bricUes.  They  are  hu|i;e  horses,  of  the  famed 
Tarcoman  breed,  it  being  ondigmfifld  for  a  man 
of  rank  to  ride  a  small  kcaae.  At  our  right 
band  rides  our  Mehmandar,  a  colonel  of  artillery, 
who  has  accompanied  us  from  the  frontier, 
charged  to  supply  our  wants  and  see  that  we 
lacked  nothing  on  the  road.  He  has  now  got 
out  his  tloest  uniform,  and  blazes  with  stars  and 
medals.  The  bridle-reins  of  his  horse  are  of 
purple  silk,,  massive  gold  chains  form  the  head- 
stall.  The  tut  is  of  solid  silver. 

Eight  common-looking  men,  dressed  in  blue 
calico,  each  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  march  in 
single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road  before  us  to 
cleiu'  the  wav.  They  are  poUcemen,  or  feioshes. 
Behind  us  ride  a  large  part^  of  horsemen,  each 
of  whom  desires  to  sell  his  horse  to  us,  and 
showsitoffaccordinglywithprance  and  caper.  So 
on  through  the  dust^  streeu  and  shady  bazaars, 
along  the  roud  fortihcations  where  toe  ground 
crumbles  beneath  us;  past  women,  driving 
asses,  wlio  turn  aside  to  hide  their  faces ;  past 
horsemen,  who  dismount  and  salute  us  humbly 
as  we  go  by.  So  on — the  theme  of  gossips  and 
wonder,  our  arms  and  harness  glittering  in  the 
sunshine — agallant  company  trooping  away  into 
the  open  country  out  towards  the  pleasant 
garden  where  the  priuce  is  eiwamped. 

The  prince^oremors— usually  relatives  or 
ooimexiona  of  the  royal  family — are  very  nume- 
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rous  in  Persia.  They  have  immense  power  in 
civil  and  criminal  junsdiction  throughout  their 
districts— the  power  of  life  and  death,  the 
power  to  make  and  unmake  men,  the  power  of 
the  rod,  and  the  power  of  taxation.  Tbey  are 
respected  and  dreaded  accordingly,  though  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  recent  governments  rather 
to  hnmble  them. 

We  found  our  host,  the  Prince-Goremor  of 
Choi,  seated  in  a  t«at  of  chintz  and  silk, 
pitched  among  a  grove  of  fniit-trees,  near  a 
waterfall.  It  was  a  pretty  tent,  though  witiiout 
any  pretension  to  state  or  grandeur.  On  the 
sTOund  were  the  bright-coloured  carpets  of 
Resht,  and  we  sat  upon  chairs  of  ivory  inlaid 
with  bi'Hss,  and  fashioned  to  represent  snakes 
coiled  about  each  other.  The  wind  played 
among  the  graceful  branches  of  a  beautiful 
plane-tree,  which  protected  us  vnth  its  shadow, 
and  our  horses  neighed  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  caQing  to  each  other  amonj^  the  leafy 
woocuands  withont,  duritu;  the  interview. 

The  prince  was  a  slight  man,  who  gave  you 
the  idea  of  extrenw  bodily  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion at  first  sight.  But  when  you  looked 
again,  there  was  a  latent  fire  about  the  eye,  and 
a  certain  compression  of  the  lips,  which  indi- 
cated great  nervous  power.  He  had  a  sidelong 
glance,  which  was  not  very  prepossessing.  His 
skin  was  almost  copper-colour.  His  nose  fine 
and  aquiline,  beautifully  chiselled.  His  mouth 
large,  but  his  teeth  narrow  and  pointcJ,  which 
gave  it  a  fierce  expression.  It  was  a  cruel 
mouth — a  mouth  that  could  alter  unkind  and 
bitter  things,  and  like  the  taste  of  them.  His 
beard  was  short  and  scrupulously  trimmed. 
His  eyebrows  artifioiaUy  p(Hnted  after  the 
manner  of  the  Persian  dandy.  He  had  that 
perennial  air  of  youth  so  common  in  Perua, 
aad  looked,  with  nis  well-dred  hair  and  care- 
fully-preserved skin,  scarcely  more  than  thirty 

Ci  of  age,  though  in  reality  be  must  have 
past  uxty.  His  dress  was  a  frock-coat 
made  of  a  fine  sliawl,  in  which  a  delicate  pnce- 
colour,  very  sober  but  very  clear,  was  the  pre- 
dominaat  tint.  He  wore  a  calico  shirt,  without 
a  neckerchief,  narrow  black  cloth  European 
trousers,  and  a  green  silk  under-coat,  white 
worsted  socks  of  coarse  fabric,  and  the  national 
high,  bimless,  pointed,  sugar-loaf  cap  of  black 
latnbswool,  beneath  which  flowed  long  love- 
locks^ carefully  curled. 

His  whole  aspect  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy. 
As  we  apmroaoue^  he  rose  and  meioBal^  came 
up  to  shake  bauds  witJi  ns ;  thenhe  motimed  us 
to  be  seated.  Tw^ty  years  ago  he  would  have 
kept  us  standing,  but  the  pride  of  the  greatest 
Oricnial  satraps  has  been  bumbled  since  tlten, 
and  they  now  condescend  to  treat  European 
gentlemen  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  prince's 
conversation  was  mild  and  courteous.  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  so  vbisperingly  soft  and  low  that  the 
gentle  prattle  of  the  water&ll  was  heard  above 
his  voice,  and  formed  a  sort  of  running  accom- 
paniment to  it. 

Shortly  after  we  were  seated  some  very  sweet 
tea  was  served  to  us  in  cups  of  delioate  china. 
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Tlien  a  }Hpe  was  broaght  for  the  prince,  a 
I    splendid  golden  ludion  filled  with  lose-vater, 
tuid  having  a  long  xed  silken  tube  and  an  ena- 
I    melled  mouthpirae.   When  be  had  smoked  out 
<tf  it  a  few  momenta  he  handed  it  to  me.  Then 
the  servants  brought  in  coffee.  Each  serrant 
I  as  be  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tent  placed 
'I  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  upon  his  right  thigh, 
I  and  saluted  his  highness  with  a  sideward  mo- 
;  tion,  which  is  the  very  perfection  of  acted  hum!' 
I  litf.  The  servants  were  all  handaomelf  dressed 
'  in  long  embroidered  gowns  of  fine  white  doth, 
'  and  high  caps  of  bUck  lambswooL 

I  contrasted  his  quiet,  subdued  talk  with  the 
.1  Uustering  manners  of  some  other  princes  I 
;  have  seen,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  bawl 
i  tbemselres  into  importance,  and  the  conttast 
,  was  very  much  to  the  Persian's  advantage, 
h  There  is  no  more  refined  gentleman  in  the 
l|  Torld  as  to  ontmurd  manner  tiian  the  Persian 
nobleman. 

'      I  cannot  paraphrase  respecting  the  Shah  wbat 
was  erroneonaly  said  of^  a  certain  £nropean 
prince  nearer  home,  that  he  is  the  finest  gentle- 
*    man  in  Asia.   He  is  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  ag^  and  he  aits  upon  the  throne 
I    wbicn  is  doubtless  the  most  brilhant  remaining 
j    in  the  East.   It  was  upon  some  great  pablic 
j    occasion  that  I  first  went  to  see  him,  and 
formed  one  of  a  long  Ime  of  officials  in  state 
i    costumes  wendine  our  way  through  the  nar- 
lowest  streets  and  shady  bazaars  of  bis  majesty's 
I    capital  city  of  Tehran.   We  were  the  theme  of 
I    much  comment  among  the  gossip-loving  Per- 
j    aiaxa,  and  of  some  laughter.   Indeed,  our  ap- 
pearanoe  must  have  been  comical  enough  in  the 
eyes  oS  the  decoroDdy-nbed  and  beamd  Ori- 
entals.   We  mnsi  nave  seeoned  to  them  as 
though  we  had  tried  all  tlie  arts  of  civilisation 
to  make  ourselves  uncomfortable.  Our  clothing 
<   was  thick  and  beavf ,  and  tight  and  stiff  with 
gold  lace.    Our  tail.coats  are  neither  seemly 
nor  decent  in  the  view  of  Asiatics,  and  are,  in- 
,    deed,  perhaps  the  most  absurd  garment  ever 
deviaea  by  the  insane  fancy  of  a  tailm:.  The 
sun  was  hot  and  fierce,  bat  our  heads  vrere  only 
protected  from  It  by  the  cocked-hat,  which  is 
surely  the  funniest  head-dress  ever  worn  by 
man — tig^t,  stiff,  brimless,  heavy,  immanage- 
I  ablc^  ^iw*  awkward,  absurd.  Some  of  us.  too, 
I  xeuember,  were  not  quite  master  of  our 
I  horses,  which  were  gannt  and  fiery  animals  of 
'[  the  famooa  Tucoman  bceed,  sncb  as  are  used 
;  faj  officials  in  Persia  in  public  procession  and 
'  ceremonies.   Woe  betide  the  unakilfuL  rider 
,  who  is  mounted  upon  one  of  these  terrible 
chargers,  for  their  manes  are  cropped  closely, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  so  that  an  un- 
steady horseman  has  no  place  to  catch  hold  of 
and  right  himself  after  a  dangerous  plunge. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  when  we  got  out  upon  toe 
Maidan,  or  large  open  space  &fbre  the  king's 
.   palace,  where  the  household  troops  were  as- 
sembled on  parade,  and  our  horses  heard  tbe 
'  discordant  thundering  of  military  bands,  the 
order  of  onr  processioa  was  brolten  in  a  very 
I  IwwghaWft  nunner,  and  some  of  our  company 

1!  


gave  the  Persians  an  involuntary  sbow  of  horse- 
manship whioh'  appeared  to  deUght  them  amaz- 

There  is  little  outward  state  about  tbe  palace 
of  the  King  of  Persia.  It  is  a  low  building, 
with  a  spacious  court  and  fountuns  in  tiie 
centre,  but  without  any  pretensions  to  magni- 
ficence, or  to  architectural  beauty.  A  few  uip- 
shod  soldiers  in  tiie  oddest  uniforms,  a  few 
Russian-lookinf  officers  of  state,  were  sprinkled 
about  here  aua  tbere,  and  at  last  the  prime 
minister,  a  grave  and  dignified  lot^ng  man, 
conducted  us  to  the  king's  chamber. 

It  was  a  mean  apartment,  and  scantily  fur- 
nished, the  only  fine  thing  about  it  being  a 
very  beautifiil  carpet  from  the  looms  of  Kesht. 
Sis  majesty  received  us  standing.  When  be 
had  spoken  to  us  for  a  few  minutes  he  went 
away,  and  left  ua  in  the  room.  At  first  sight  he 
looked  something  like  an  Austrian  noUe ;  aud, 
indeed,  was  a  good  deal  surrounded  by  Austrians, 
and  may  have  thus  insensibly  acquired  some  of 
their  mannerism. 

His  drese  was  a  kind  of  short  frock-coat,  made 
of  shawl-work,  and  awkwardly  cut.  It  stuck 
out  in  sharp  angles  at  the  skirts,  and  was  tigbtiy 
beUed  in  at  the  wust.  He  wore  small  red  high- 
beeled  pointed  shoes,  European  trousers  of  black 
doth,  narrow,  and  badly  made.  On  bis  head  was 
a  high  Persian  cap  of  black  lambskin,  shaped  like 
a  sugar-lo^.  His  manners  were  easy  and  lamilkr. 
He  had  a  jaunty  bobbing  sort  of  way  with  him ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  sterling  prtde,  and  a  kind  of 
dryness  in  speaking  sometimes,  as  if  he  knew  a 
peai  many  things  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
discuss.  I  remarked  that  this  last  peculiarity 
was  very  effective.  He  had,  moreover,  a  short 
decisive  royal  manner  of  speaking,  and  came 
abruptly  to  the  point  at  once.  On  the  whole,  his 
appearance  struck  me  as  being  prepossessing, 
although  the  resemblance  to  the  kindly  and  de- 
bonair lords  of  Austria  wore  away  when  one 
looked  at  him  more  closely.  In  person  his  ma- 
jesty is  small  and  slight ;  he  is  dark,  with  re- 
gular features,  but  his  face  is  not  marked  with 
any  peculiar  elevation  of  thought  or  expression. 
He  has  fine  black  eyes  of  the  shape. of  an  al- 
mond, which  are  considered  a  great  beauty  in 
Persia,  and  although  he  kept  them  nearly  closed, 
there  was  evidently  a  smouldering  fire  m  them> 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  kincue.  The  worst 
of  the  eyes  is  that  th^  never  look  anybody  in 
the  face,  but  shift  about  uneasily,  like  those  of 
a  lion  in  a  cage ;  but  this  may  have  been  owing 
to  some  slight  defect  of  vision.  The  king  wore  a 
long  drooping  black  moustache,  and  had  a  way  of 
twisting  it  while  speaking.  His  face,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  lip,  was  closely  shaven. 

The  King  of  Persia  is  said  to  dislike  Euro- 
peans generally,  and  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
of  France  and  himself  are  the  only  two  great 
sovereigns  iu  the  world.  He  has  formed  this 
opinion  ctiiefiy  with  tlie  aid  of  a  French  illns- 
trated  newspaper,  whicli  be  receives,  and  of 
which  such  parts  as  are  likely  to  please  him  are 
transUted  for  hia  edifioation.  The  French  hav^ 
therefor^  great  influence  over  his  mind. 
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In  most  respects  the  present  Shah  of  Persia  is  a 
fit  king  for  a  race  of  horsemen.  He  is  an  ardent 
hunter,  a  good  shot,  able  to  bring  down  a  wild 
ass  xriih  a  rifle.  He  is  a  bold  and  dexterous 
rider.  He  is  witty  and  accomplished,  after  the 
matmer  of  bis  countrymen,  and,  indeed,  some- 
thing more.  He  draws  with  taste  and  talent,  lie 
has  a  ffood  knowledge  of  military  music,  and, 
when  1  was  in  Persia,  had  just  caused  a  most 
magnificent  and  beautifully  illustrated  copy  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  OWH  use.  His  habits  are  simple 
and  abstemioua.  His  dailj  food  is  usually  a  little 
rice  and  a  little  roast  mutton,  with  dty  bread. 
His  favourite  drink  is  champagne.  His  mind 
is  active  and  unusually  vigorous  for  that  of  an 
Asiatic.  Under  faTourable  circumstances  he 
might  have  made  a  very  remarkable  sovereign. 
After  the  morder  of  the  Ameer,  he  determined 
for  a  short  time  to  he  his  own  prime  minister. 
It  might  have  been  bappy  for  Persia  had  he  per- 
severed  in  his  intention.  But  of  course  it  smted 
nobody  about  him,  and  they  soon  found  means 
to  disgust  him  witli  the  office.  He  was  so 
flooded  with  washing-bills,  bills  for  the  repairs 
of  old  walls,  demands  for  servants'  wages,  and 
,  such  ondigniHed  affiurs,  that,  after  working  day 
and  night  for  a  week,  he  gave  up  his  task  in 
despair.  But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  mar  resume  it  some  day,  for  he  has  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  thinking  for  himself;  and  it 
aught  be  unsafe  to  presume  upon  his  apparent 
inattention  to  what  is  going  on.  Powerful  also 
as  any  minister  might  be,  the  king's  frown 
would  ruin  him,  and  leave  him  friendless  in  an 
hour.  The  late  prime  mmister,  the  able  and 
astute  Sadr  Azem,  had  raised  his  own  influence 
to  an  unexampled  height.  He  had  seised  upon 
all  the  public  trusts  and  employments  in  the  king- 
dom,  and  had  filled  every  place  of  importance 
with  his  own  creatures.  The  Shah's  relations 
were  mere  pensioners  on  his  bounty.  One  of  his 
sons  was  married  to  the  king's  sister,  another 
was  betrothed  to  the  king's  (Uughter.  But  all 
at  once,  in  a  single  day,  his  power  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  he  bwame  a  prisoner  and  a  beggar. 

The  kmg's  private  expenses  are  very  small ; 
they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  tomauns,  or  say  seven  thousand  pounds 
English  money,  yearly.  The  late  king  spent  at 
least  four  times  that  sum.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
has  very  little  power,  strange  to  say,  over  the 
public  revenue,  out  he  sometimes  gives  presents 
and  rewards  from  it ;  not  often,  however.  Per- 
haps he  may  give  a  thousand  tomauns  to  some- 
body once  or  twice  a  year  iu  tliis  manner.  His 
presents  are  generally  rather  burdensome  than 
advantageous  to  those  who  receive  them.  He 
will  send  a  person  oue  of  his  old  coats,  or  a 
brace  of  partridges,  or  a  roebuck,  and  the 
servant  who  brings  tlie  precious  gift  expects  and 
receives  enoueh  to  keep  him  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Thus,  if  the  Shah  wishes  to  reward  one  of  liis 
^tendants,  he  frequentlv  sends  him  with  a 
present  to  some  considerable  person.  The 
ancient  magnificence  and  liberality  of  Oriental 
princes  exists  no  more. 


Indeed,  the  uicome  of  the  state  itself  is  smalL 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  customs  is,  or 
was  recently,  not  more  than  two  hun^d 
thousand  tomauns  yearly '  (about  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds);  for  an  extraordinary  irre- 
gularity prevails  in  the  mode  of  levying  the 
public  taxes  in  Persia,  and  the  cnstom-house 
affairs  are  in  a  surprising  state  of  confusion.  In 
some  places  the  dnt^  on  goods  is  levied  by 
weight  or  quantity,  without  any  consideration  of 
value.  In  other  places  there  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  same  articles.  In  some  pUces 
customs  duties  are  levied  by  the  mule-load, 
gold  watches  and  charcoal  paying  the  same  tax. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  a  rich  king  or  a  rich 
country  oy  anch  means  as  these. 

The  Shah  has  eleven  wives,  but  they  live  very 
meanly,  and  are  restricted  to  the  simplest  neces- 
saries, common  clothes,  scanty  rations  of  wood 
and  charcoal,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  monthly. 
Tliey  are  forbidden  to  make  presents  to  their 
relations.  The  Shali's  favourite  wife,  however, 
who  is  called  Geiran,  or  the  antelope,  is  alto- 
gether on  a  different  footing,  and  is  as  much  a 
queen,  or  more  so,  than  the  wife  of  any  Euro- 
pean sovereign.  Her  history  is  romantic  and 
strange.  She  was  a  miller's  daughter,  who 
caught  the  king's  eve  one  dav  wme  he  was 
riding  through  a  village,  and  nis  constancy  to 
her  and  devotion  to  her  in  all  things,  has  some- 
thing very  touching  and  knightljr  and  noble  in 
it.  In  spite  of  her  humble  origin,  she  is  now 
called  "  the  honour  of  the  state,  and  is  proved 
by  courtiers  to  be  descended  from  Cjrus.* 

The  old  old  custom  of  the  king  sitting  in  judg- 
ment in  person,  of  which  so  many  instances  will 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  existed  up  to  a  very  recent 
date  in  Persia.  It  was  aboUshed  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  going  in  state  to  an  audience, 
being  horrified  by  seeing  a  number  of  corpses  of 
persons  who  hM  just  been  executed  dragged 
from  the  presence-chamber.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Sb^  condemned  a  criminal  to  death 
was  verv  simple  and  impressive.  He  merelv 
made  a  horizontal  motion  with  his  right  hand, 
when  the  feroshes  or  executioners,  who  always 
attend  him,  seized  the  condemned  person  and 
executed  him  immediately.  It  is  said  that  a 
Persian  magnate  was  often  observed  to  put  both 
his  hands  to  his  head  and  shake  it  when  quitting 
the  royal  presence.  The  Shah  asked  him  why 
he  did  so  ?  "I  like  to  feel,"  replied  the  Khan, 
with  erim  pleasantry,  "that  it  is  still  upon  my 
shoulders. 

The  chief  state  Cf  the  King  of  Persia,  like  that 
of  the  princes  of  Barbary,  is  kept  on  horseback, 
and  despatches  and  pubUc  documents  are  dated 
from  "the  king^s  stump."  When  his  majesty 
^oes  abroad,  luthou^h  only  for  an  afternoon^ 
ride,  he  is  accompanied  by  several  hundreds  of 
horsemen.  If  he  makesasummer  excursion,  to 
get  ont  of  the  dust  and  stifling  air  of  the  capi- 
tal, he  will  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 


*  See  Love  and  Huriage  In  Persia,  Toluma  vi., 
page  488. 
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followers  in  camp  with  him — a  ragamuffin  army 
who  often  enoncQ  lack  provisions,  and  who  are 
always  a  terrible  infliction  on  the  surrounding 
country  where  the  royal  tents  are  pitched. 

MAN  AND  HIS  BEASTS. 

The  lav  of  animal  value  is  its  usefulness,  not 
to  the  world  in  general,  but  to  man.  We  do 
not  keep  creatures  alive  from  any  weak  ideas  of 
their  right  to  existence  on  their  own  account, 
hat  simply  becaiue  they  are  pleasing  to  us  or 
profitabte— sore  to  be  pleasing  when  unprofit- 
able, else  they  would  soon  be  pat  an  end  to— 
and  therefore  to  be  retained  in  the  rt^-c^  of 
animated  nature.  If  cats  had  notbuig  to  do  but 
to  eat  rats,  and  rats  bad  nothmg  to  do  but  to 
be  eaten  by  cats — if  there  were  no  babyless 
spinsters  to  make  domestic  pets,  or  vinile&s 
Iwchelors  who  like  to  have  a  sleek  and  stealtihy 
puss  softly  purring  on  their  knees — we  would 
soon  exteminate  both  c&ta  and  rats,  no  matter 
what  their  own  private  views  on  the  subject  of 
individual  rights.  But  the  quality  of  petable- 
ness  being,  of  itself,  a  beast  s  service  to  man, 
we  retain  our  breed  of  tabbies  carefully ;  and 
would  do  so,  even  if  all  the  rats  and  mice  were 
to  vanish  into  gfaootJand,  if  no  mock  pigs  passed 
tiinwgh  the  sausage-ioill,  and  if  satue  were  as 
dieap  as  cslakin. 

If  cows  and  horses  had  no  food  or  help  in 
them,  should  we  have  them  rioting  over  our 
fields,  or  bellowing  through  our  woods  P  No. 
Though  they  were  as  harmless  as  sluep,  we 
should  hunt  them  down  as  we  hunt  down  lions 
and  tigers,  grudging  them  every  mouthful 
of  meadow-grass  or  of  fresh  tree-top,  and 
putting  them  out  of  the  way  as  if  they  were 
natural  bun^lars  or  the  very  pickpockets  of 
creation.  We  say  hunt  them  down  like  lions 
and  tigers ;  but  these,  and  other  furry  bwats  of 
prey,  are  in  a  manner  amiably  cherished,  as 
affording  good  sport  to  muscular  Indian  officers 
when  aUve,  and  pleasant  hearthrugs  when  they 
are  dead.  We  write  sounding  paragraphs  on 
the  ferocity  and  evil  morals  of  these  furry  beasts 
of  prey,  and  seem  to  consider  it  an  awful  wrcmg 
to  humanity  that  they  should  have  ever  been 
developed  by  the  law  of  gradual  progresa  out 
of  the  flinty  diatoms;  bat  we  snould  find  a 
great  void  u  they  were  gone ;  those  of  us,  at 
least,  who  love  adventnre  and  live  in  hot  cli- 
mates. When  the  last  of  the  lions  has  fallen 
before  the  rifle  of  some  future  Jules  Gerard,  a 
I  "  Society  for  the  better  selection  of  the  FelidB*' 
I   will  be  started  immediately,  and  a  few  genera- 

I ;  tions  of  careful  breeding  will  see  grandmamma's 
I  tortoiseshell  rapidly  approximating  to  the  Bengal 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  cheetah,  and  the  puma  of 
put  times,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the 
crack  shots.  Look  at  faxes :  of  what  earthly 
use  are  they  to  the  woridng  world  ?  As  ndgh- 
bours,  they  are  troublesome  and  destructive; 

I    they  rob  tne  benwife^s  roost  and  the  farmer's 
bani>yard;  their  flesh  is  uneatable;  certainly 

'    their  for  is  of  some  marketi^  value,  according 

j    to  cirenmstaBceSitfaoagh  not  of  much  worth  here  : 


in  England;  but  the  extinotion  of  the  tribe 
would  bo  ft  day  of  national  mourning  and,  in 
the  hundng  ooonties,  you  mig^t  as  well  assas* 
sinate  a  man  as  slaughter  a  dog-fox  ignobly. 
This  is  one  instance  of  the  mere  pleasare  of  men 
being  sufficient  cause  for  animal  preservation. 
On  tne  other  Iiand,  snakes,  let  us  say,  have  no 
uses  beyond  supplying  the  Zoological  Gardens 
with  olijects  of  cunous  interest;  so,  snakra  are 
killed  without  mercy  and  vilified  without  re- 
serve. Who  has  a  good  word  for  them  P  Who 
goes  to  hunt  them  with  a  flourish  of  tnunpeta 
accompanying,  or  a  skin  preserved  and  hong  xtf 
for  trophy  P  No  one.  let  if  the  skin  couB  be 
made  into  any  kind  of  usefnl  or  ornamental  ap- 
pendue-;-if  the  hunting  included  glory  as  wul 
as  risk— i^  when  slain  and  slaughterea,  snakes 
could  be  frioass^d  into  food,  or  boiled  down 
into  a  manu^tctuiing  necessity,  like  horns  and 
hoofs— we  should  have  snake-hunters,  as  now  ve 
liave  lion  and  fox  and  boar-hunters,  and  thej 
would  be  bred  with  care  to  be  destroyed  with 
honour.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal capital  to  be  got  out  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  whether  men  protect  or  extnminate.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  fried  rattle- 
snake, or  Musical  Jack,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common dish,  or  one  disesteemed  by  intelligent 
palates,  and  where,  consequently,  a  national  de- 
popolation  of  rattlesnakes  would  be  a  heavy  local 
loss,  they  are  rarely  destroyed  out  of  pure  malice 
by  Uie  hunters,  but  only  killed,  as  one  kills  cows 
and  fowls,  for  sake  of  the  roast  and  boiled— 
which  is  fair  slaughter  all  the  world  over. 

It  is  BO  with  eveiythmg.  Jotting  down 
one's  thoughts  as  they  arise,  and  not  earing  for 
sequence  or  the  relauon  of  the  natural  orders, 
let  us  take  a  few  examples  nearer  home. 
There  are  the  moles.  Why  are  the  poor  old 
fellows  pursued,  as  we  pursue  them,  with  such 
unrelenting  ferocity  P  Merely  because  they 
make  our  uwns  and  gardens  look  untidy !  Not 
for  the  sake  of  their  fur,  which  yet  is  sledc 
and  beautiful  enough  for  the  daintiest  wearer; 
not  for  any  phosphorus,  or  gelatine,  oralbumen, 
or  osmazome,  that  may  be  in  hauu  or  body ;  but 
only  because  they  throw  up  unsightly  tracks 
across  our  ground,  and  we  choose  to  kill  them 
rather  than  submit  to  thtur  mas.  Now,  is  this 
fair  P  Has  not  old  Sleekcoat  as  much  right  to 
the  underground  passages  as  we  have  ?  And  is  it 
just  to  murder  him  because  we  do  not  like  his 
way  of  walking?  Toads,  again,  have  long  la- 
boured under  an  evil  name,  and  one-half  of  the 
Ishmaetite  curse ;  but  since  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  they  are  rather  friendly  than  other- 
wise to  man,  and  help  him  in  the  matters  of 
gardening  and  insectivorism,  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  they  are  now  cried  up  and  petted  and  made 
much  of  and  left  unmolested  save  by  the  boys, 
those  general  torments  of  the  world.  But  they 
hare  been  awfully  mauled  and  misbMulled  in  the 
past,  grievously  abused,  and  shamelessly  slan- 
dered; all  because  men  did  not  like  their  looksi 
and  so  talked  the  nonsense  of  fear :  which  is 
about,  tbe  bifnest  nonsense  of  all  the  nan- 
sense  said  a^  sung.    Hedgehogs  are  also 
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held  as  uselen;  stupidly  so;  bedgefat^-eoap 
bem<*  Bext  door  to  ch^ckeD-brotli  for  deii- 
cacy  and  digMtability.  Beine  ueelesa.  thoueh 
as  'banntess  as  toads,  and  diligent,  too,  in  the 
dtreetion — a  fact  not  brought  to  light  in 
oklen  times— but  beiu^  set  aeide  fn>m  any  of  the 
broader  and  more  evident  ways  of  Jiaman  value, 
they,  too,  bare  been  under  the  Ishmadite^s 
onrse,  vith  every  man's  hand  against  them ;  and 
their  own  spines  against  ever^  one.  If  be^^- 
bog-stew  sbobM  ever  come  into  fashion,  ttey 
woaW  be  favoured  and  bred  like  aalnum-frf  or 
Dartmoor  mntton,  tenderly  treated  and  )anBmj, 
fer  the  better  reception  of  the  sauce  and  stnfflnff 
to  eome;  or,  if  tiiey  eould  be  coaxed  into  BacFi 
^inoBity  and  toguess  as  to  make  the  captoring 
of  tiiem  a  matter  of  valour  and  proveas,  they 
would  be  yarded  from  nntimely  uaugbter,  li^e 
d(^-foxes  in  the  hunting  ooontieB,  or  wild  boars 
in  the  German  woods.  It  is  only  becanse  they 
are  not  turned  into  food  or  raiment  when  dead, 
or,  at  all  events,  into  the  caosea  of  food  and 
raiment,  and  the  helping  on  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  their  lords — it  is  only  becanse  they  arc 
too  priekly  for  pets,  and  too  innocent  for  prey, 
that  they  are  so  igntnainioasly  destroyed :  their 
ovn  rijglit  to  a  seat  by  ibe  kxtebsn-Sie  of  nature 
beng  l^ily  set  aside,  and  still  more  hrftilycleiued. 

Tnen  there  are  dogs.  If  doga  were  oil  bo  use, 
wDold  they  be  Beffiered  to  Bwarm  ami  tmA  as 
^wy  do:  the  heels  and  calves  of  tiie  genera- 
tions being  not  seldom  the  sofferers  f  Certainly 
not.  But^  thesi,  they  are  valoable.  We  kee^ 
them  to  guard  ow  carts  and  booaes  by  their 
plentifiil  Tooireraitiona ;  to  point  at  biros,  and 
to  pick  them  ap  when  they  drop ;  t«  yelp  after 
hares  and  faxes;  to  plonge  into  rivers  after 
otters ;  to  ferret  rata  out  of  their  holes,  and  to 
kill  them  by  gtiping  them  at  the  nape  when  tbey 
are  ferreted  ont;  to  save  lost  baimer-beareTS 
from  the  BDOw-drift ;  to  be  little  Jaokey's  good- 
temperod  pony,  and  pretty  Lizsie'B  uneom^o- 
niamg  gnudiBn ;  to  be  their  lord's  pkyawtes  in 
the  hous&  and  aenatuita  in  the  n»m;  and, 
wbm  all  things  else  have  heea  reckoned  up,  to 
help  the  butinier's  IxU  of  the  lower  kind  of 
eatuic-honses,  and  do  their  prondest  duty  nnder 
the  glorified  appeanmce  ol  Kntton-jMeB.  Bvt. 
not  their  latest ;  for  they  yield  a  gkive-ntaking 
skin,  which  can  be  manipnUted  into  first-rate 
"hand-shoes,"  as  wdl  as  turned  to  all  other 
nurposes,  where  a  soft  and  Bmootli-graioed 
leatuer  mar  be  used.  Not  included  m  this 
catdogwB  M  that  same  inestimable  quality  of 
eompanionship  and  petableness,  which  is^  per- 
haps, the  dt^B  highest  reeommendotion ;  going 
further  than  guard  or  saving,  than  DHttton-.jHes, 
or  dogricin  gloves ;  going  farther  than  every- 
thii^  ntt  himtii^ ;  miidi,  by-tbe-t^,  is  tmly  an 
efioreeoenoe  of  wat  9aalihri--4he  bmm  or 
i^eroof  this  is  the  root.  Botti^iJltli^  ftway, 
and  Aogi  would  be  nm  over  and  s^ot  and 
hanged  and  drowned  and  poisoned  with  poiaon 
and  sabred  witii  knivee — take  all  this  away,  and 
who  would  oare  whetiier  Fonto  had  pleanire  in. 
hare-honting  on  his  own  acoootP  whether  Flo 
loved  ber  paps  witii  touching  maternal  tender- 


ness ?  whether  Looloo  enjoyed  the  dtsb  of  raw 
truffles  he  had  just  aoeed  up  F  or  whether  Billy 
took  a  real  workman's  pride  in  the  artistic  way 
in  which  lie  polished  on  his  cageful  nf  rats  F  If 
men  did  not  find  their  own  account  in  it  all,  the 
poor  four-footed  canines  might  soon  yelp  their 
last  adieu  to  the  sun,  and  howl  their  latest  exe- 
crations to  the  moon. 

No  one  at  present  troubles  himself  about  an 
improved  breed  of  monkeys.  But  what  a  stir 
there  would  be  if  mcmkeys  oould  be  taught  the 
serrioe  of  negroes,  and  set  to  hoe  cotton  and 
plant  sugar-canea  in  the  place  o(  Uncle  Toms 
and  Aont  Sallja— patient,  bhu^,  and  perapir- 
ii^ !  Lately,  however,  monkey-fur,  of  one  kind, 
has  been  brou^t  into  use,  so  ihiA  Jocko  has  a 
faint  chance  m  rdtabilitat^  offered  him ;  and 
if  denied  man's  intimate  friendship,  if  refused  ail 
daim  to  kinship,  if  pat  below  the  salt  and  the 
oonsinship  of  tlMir  grandmothers  disclaimed,  if 
found  teo  light-minded  for  discipline  and  too 
uiBchierous  ror  work,  still,  in  tiie  form  of  black 
longhaired  skins  for  laiiUes'  niu^  and  boas, 
mouejs  will  rise  in  the  scale  of  mercantile 
esteem,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  promoted  to  a 
distinct  niche  in  the  Walnalla  of  Beasts.  But, 
Jocko !  Jocko !  if  you  could  only  be  taught 
to  hoe  and  dig!  If  you  would  but  learn  how  to 
bear  yontself  vi&  a  little  dignity,  and  be  of  uae 
as  a  substitution  for  negro  fleslt,  how  great  would 
beyoar  dearer  your  title 

to  be  regarded  as  the  poor  relation  of  humanity  [ 
Fancy  a  corps  of  gorillas  instead  of  Butler's 
Own;  what  a  lot  of  dirt?  work  the  less  for 
human  nature  to  do,  and  what  an  advant^  to 
tlie  other  side  pointing  southward  from  New 
Orleans !  The  situations  arc  not  few  in  history, 
where  apes  would  have  done  as  wdl  as  men,  and 
the  shoulders  of  Adam's  sons  would  have  been 
all  ilie  cleaner  for  the  transfer  of  the  burden. 

What  are  man's  peculiar  and  special  beasts  ? 
The  beasts  which  give  hha  clothes,  and  food, 
and  help  F  The  brasts  which  he  holds  to  have 
been  b<nii  into  the  world  only  for  himself,  and 
whoae  ede  title  to  existence  is  his  conTeniaice, 
not  niunixed  with  elemener  and  liberality  f 
Fint,  there  are  cows  and  horses,  of  coarse; 
cows  for  food,  horses  for  help;  and  both  for 
post-mortem  value  in  such  waste  and  refuse  as 
is  neither  food  nor  eiothing.  Thus,  in  the  horns 
and  hoofs,  which  go  to  make  nmaments,  glue, 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  manure,  among  many 
oth«-  tliii^ ;  in  the  hair,  which,  from  tlie  mane 
and  tail  of  the  horse,  is  woven  into  sofa  cover- 
ings, chair-seats,  and  the  old  original  crino- 
li^  beflides  heme  urad  for  stuffing  beds,  aud 
so  forth;  and  which  from  the  cow  is  felted, 
being  too  stout  to  weave,  into  many  capital  ad- 
ditifxis  to  uudiinei;;  aiid  in  the  skin,  which 
tMuoo  and  tarns  into  undeniable  leather*  bloomy 
anddaraliA  Fortaniiicacid,whichisa8oluUi^ 
aotinK  on  the  gelMjne  of  the  skin,  which  is  also 
a  solable — as  you  may  find  oat  for  yourself  if 
you  like  to  boil  your  clA  glores  into  soup,  or 
your  worn-out  stock  of  hoots  ntoajdlj — forms 
Uiat  stnog  and  nin^xoof  sabstimoe  called 
leotlur,  and  leather  is  only  the  gelatisa  of  the 
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skin  hardened  with  tamiie  acid.  Tnmie  add  ia 
ffrnwd  ill  a  great  msaj  plaots  and  trees  aad  froite, 
Bod,  amonif  others,  in  tea,  being  in  the  propoitiou 
at  OBS  to  four  of  ever;  pound  of  tea  pat  into  ttie 
pot;  but  oak-batk  and  aconift  give  the  chief 
wnonnt  of  that  nied  for  conrerting  skin  into 
teatlier.  Not  that  all  leather  is  made  freni 
AioB ;  for  a  ftiU-grown  ox.  haa  a  "  hide,"  and  a 
two-year-old  a  "kip,"  and  onlj  calves  and  cats, 
doM,  rats,  and  mice,  and  ot^r  small  deer,  have 
"  ^iii8,"  according  to  the  soienoe  of  the  tanner, 
A  split  skin  is  a  "  skiver,"  and  skivers  are  ased 
where  very  thin  leather  is  required.  Ox-liides 
make  sboe-fioles  and  harness ;  itone-lndes,  ladies' 
dMS;aQd  cow-bides,  tiie soles;  calf-sldo the  soft 
«f>per  leathers ;  sbeep-AkiDS,  treated  with  oil,  are 
known  to  rneu  as  cbuoob  and  morocco  leathers, 
mad  the  skins  of  she-goats,  prepared  with  lime, 
and  scraped  and  polished,  come  out  into  a  new 
cadstenoe  as  parchment ;  the  skins  of  calves, 
kids,  and  dead-bom  lambs,  make  vellum — the 
■ability  of  parchment ;  dnun-heads  are  from  the 
of  goats  and  wolves,  battledores  are 
covered  with  what  was  once  the  skin  of  an  ass; 
Jamb-akias,  tanned  with  wiliaw-bark,  make 
gloves;  deer-skins  bind  books,  and  arc  also 
iransmuted  into  moroeoo ;  so  witli  goat-ddrts, 
which  thus  do  more  titan  get  converted  into 
Tellwn;  seal-ddns  beoome  Uack  enatiteUsd 
leathar  for  boats  and  sboea*  ha^  and  drearing- 
cuea  i  bndc-skhu  and  doe-skins  mi^  breedies 
ai^  glofea;  ^ig-skins  are  made  into  saddles 
and  uw  ooreongs  of  church-boc^;  rat-skins, 
g^vts — a  large  trade  in  Peris  now,  -where 
the  sewers  are  utilised  for  the  purpose;  the 
fanoua  Limerit^  "  chicken  gbv«,"  packed  in  a 
vafant-sbell,  and  sold  far  five  siiiUings  the  pair, 
were  made  of  the  skins  of  very  young  calves — 
I  antenatal  calves,  sav  some ;  Ilussia  leather  is 
I  tamed  with  wiUow-Wk,  and  dyed  red  with 
aromatic  sanders-wood,  to  which  is  added  the 
oil  (rf  birch,  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  emell 
and  insectiluge  qualities.  No  skiu  resists  the 
aDtim  of  taniic-acdd;  and  from  men  to  mice 
no  warm-blooded  aniaial  hasaa  untaonable  hide : 
bat  the  human  skin  is  the  least  susceptible  of 
sll.  So  the  gei^man  triio  bos  left  bis  bide  to 
the  library,  oa  condition  of  its  being  made  into 
velhun  aiul  inscribed  with  the  Odysse;  and 
niad  in  full,  has  bequeathed  a  troublesome 
legacy  to  posterity.  As  for  bones,  too  get  a 
g<ix>d  deal  out  of  uiem— phosfibonis  for  Incifer- 
matches ;  gelatine  far  jellies,  aise,  and  glue ;  M 
for  soap  and  candles;  beside  buttons,  oombs, 
I  knife-handlee,  and  nuuif  other  things  out  of  the 
aobdsnbstanee;  and  (hosphatea  and  carbonates 
'    for  manure. 

Uau  doee  aot  cet  only  leather  and  parchment 
from  the  skins  of  ois  special  and  peculiar  beasts ; 
he  seta  also  fur— his  ieatlier  with  the  hair  on, 
and  oo  taanic  add  si^eradded.  First,  there  is 
the  Russian  sable,  king  of  the  weasels,  which, 
u  ike  time  of  Uenrr  tne  Eighth,  no  nobleman 
under  tlie  rank  of  a  viscount,  might  wear;  which 
Eaea  the  robes  at  oar  hcxi  Mayor  and  his 
Couocil  in  tweadtfas  acoordiog  to  their  muni- 
cipal dc^^reesi  and  the  tail-tips  of  which  make 


our  |>ainten'  best  bnuhes;  and  not  only  the 
Kusaiao,  but  the  Amencan  sable  also,  not 
quite  so  fine  in  colour  or  so  rich  in  tex.ture> 
but  not  to  be  derided  by  oonnoisseurs.  Then 
there  is  the  ermine,  queen  of  the  weasels,  spot- 
less and  symbolic,  whieh  Edward  the  Third 
commanded  diould  be  worn  only  by  the  royal 
family,  whieh  is  forbidden  to  the  commnnity 
even  now  in  Austria,  and  which,  when  the 
black  tips  are  made  out  of  Astracan  lamb- 
skin, is  known  under  the  name  of  miniver, 
and  indicates  the  rank  of  the  noble  wearer. 
Edward  the  Third  was  a  ndghty  fur-fancier, 
aed  forbade  the  use  of  aa;  kind  to  those  whose 
incomes  were  under  a  hnadred  a  year  ;  and  heis- 
stituted  the  Skuuias'  Gonutany,  whieh  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  whole  fur  trade,  in  every 
beawsL  Then  there  are  the  soft  grey  chi^- 
ohillas;  stone  and  pine  maiiens;  skunks  and 
polecats— the  last  two  very  disagreeable  to  aoi- 
aiiive  noses,  but  purified  now  by  some  new  pro- 
oess  of  chemical  perfuming ;  lynxes,  for  ladies' 
wear;  minxes,  musquashes,  Euid  monkey-skins 
— ColobuB  Setanas,  the  black,  and  the  Diana 
monkey,  the  grey ;  red,  grey,  white,  blue,  cross, 
silver,  aid  Kitt  foxes — and  tlieae  are  very 
fine  furs,  as  witness  tliat  imperial  pelisse  be- 
longing to  the  Czar,  and  exhibited  in  'fifty-one, 
made  out  of  the  blade  necks  of  silver  foxes, 
and  worth  thcee  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
Wolves  give  a  ftetij  yellow^Lued  fur,  too,  but 
ooarseisk  and  ron^,  oaed  chiefly  for  ooat- 
Uaings  and  akd^-corerings  —  the  scoundrel 
wolves !  one  ought  to  make  something  by  them ! 
— while  bears,  of  almost  aa  many  cuonrs  as 
foxes,  clothe  the  GreeBlaudeis  from  head  to 
foot,  and  give  us  our  best  pomade  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  Dutch  breed  cats  for  the  sake  of 
tbeir  fur,  and  they  give  beautiful  skins  when 
properly  fed  and  aeteoted — is  there  not  a  cat- 
skin  rug  at  South  Kensington,  beautifid  enou^ 
for  a  queen  P— lions  and  tigers  are  chiefly  tro- 
phies and  ruga,  hut  the  Chmese  s{H:ead  a  tiger- 
skiu  over  tluir  seatr  of  justice,  and  the  royal 
hussar  bo^-gnard  of  Hungacian  noblemen  wear 
leopard.ekm  mantlea.  The  national  coat,  though, 
ia  HuBgacy  ia  the  Astracan  hunb-skin,  that  soft, 
short^iuted,  ud  ghMsy-black  link  between  fur 
and  wool,  wbidi  we  use  rarely.  The  Persian 
larab-skins,  all  in  liUle  round  formal  curls,  are 
made  so  by  tying  up  the  new-born  lambkin  in  a 
tight  wzapser,  whhm  oompresses  the  young  curl 
as  eSuitually  as  hair-papers,  and  so  pioduccE 
the  carious  fur  known  ny  that  name.  Otter- 
skin  is  soft  and  lovely ;  the  sea^tter  especially 
so;  and  in  Russia  ma.  China  immensely  prised. 
A  muff  of  sea-otter  skin  would  be  twenty-five 
guineas,  and  a  whole  skin  forty  guineas.  Seal- 
meIu  ia  another  very  lovely  fur,  addom  seen  in 
its  natunJ  cdoar,  bu  geiMally  dred  to  a  rich 
Vandyke  brown.  The  seaUkin  ot  commerce  is 
not  the  fur  the  animal  as  seen  on  its  back. 
There  and  then,  it  is  a  long-haired,  ooarse, 
ignoble-Uioking  affair,  but,  when  the  Skinners' 
Company  seta  hold  of  it,  it  is  soaked  and  fer- 
mei^ed,  wMdi  loosens  the  long  hairs,  and  they 
fall  out  of  their  own  accord,  or  else  it  is  shaved 
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cm  the  Qnder  side,  by  which  process  the  long 
hiirs  are  sh&ved  off  at  tlie  roots,  and  the  soft, 
rich,  under  layer  of  fur  is  left  uninjured.  S4^- 
rels  also  ^ive  a  pretty  fur.  The  famous  Wei- 
senfels  linings  are  inad'e  from  the  white  parts  of 
the  squirrels  which  abound  in  the  wooaa ;  and 
white  rabbit-stdiu  are  not  &r  behind.  Indeed, 
rabbit-skin  used  to  be  so  much  prized,  that  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  a  formal  decree  was 
passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  cony  or  rabbit- 
fur  to  any  one  not  a  gentienan  or  noble.  Kab- 
bit-fur,  wd  hare-far,  and  beaver-fur,  all  f^t; 
the  bearer  hats  of  past  repute  used  to  be  beaver- 
fur  felted,  not  beaver-skin  pure  and  simple.  Part 
of  the  process  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  cotton- 
wool, which  will  not  felt  of  itself,  but  will  aid  in 
the  felting  of  other  thmgs,  coming  out  on  the  sur- 
face like  cream  upon  muk.  So,  at  least,  says  Dr. 
Lankester  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Uses  of  Ani- 
mals to  man,  lying  open  on  the  desk  before  us. 

Then  there  are  toe  beasts  which  give  per- 
fumes :  theci vet-cats  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  tlieir 
pouches  full  of  civet — of  a  pale  brownish  yellow 
in  colour,  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  and  ab- 
solutely disgusting  in  odour,  until  mixed  with 
wax,  lard,  or  spint,  when  it  becomes  aromatic 
and  fragrant,  and  vrith  the  property  of  heighten- 
ing the  Bweetness  of  all  other  perfumes  with 
wEich  it  is  mixed.  The  mu^-deers  of  China, 
Thibet,  and  Siberia,  with  their  pouches  full  of 
musk,  also  brawn  in  colour  and  honey-like  iu 
consistency;  those  two  sea-tortles,  with  their 
musky  oil ;  the  musk-ox  of  North  America,  and 
the  musk-rat,  also  of  North  America,  with  its 
perfumed  skin;  the  crocodile;  andalittle  musky 
gnat.  The  beaver,  wlthhisbagfnllofcastoreum, 
brown,  unctuous,  and  foetid.  The  Cape  hog,  with 
his  secretion  of  hvraceum,  not  in  a  separate  bag 
this  time ;  and  ambergris,  a  morbid  secretion  from 
the  lirer  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  usually  found 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on  the  coasts 
of  Cuumandel,  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  aod  Mada- 
gascar. Ambe^fm  is  inodonu,iuilM8  heated  or 
handled,  and  then  it  is  sweet  enough.  And, 
lastly,  Ihere  are  the  "  bezoar  stones  found  in 
the  wild  goat  of  Persia,  which  were  once  used  as 
sovereign  remedies  for  all  diseases,  fant  which  a 
pitiless  chemistry  has  discovered  to  be  notiiing 
nobler  than  little  balls  of  undigested  food,  glued 
leather  with  phoEphate  of  lime. 

Other  animals  sacred  to  man  and  his  wants, 
are  birds  with  glowing  plumage,  and  birds  with 
fatty  layers,  like  the  sooty  petrel  or  mutton-bird, 
the  guachero  of  the  South  American  caves, 
emus— one  emu  yielding  two  gallons  of  oil — 
with  the  minor  glories  ot  geese — who  does  not 
know  the  value  of  goose-grease,  scientifically 
applied  F — and  in  India,  peacocks  and  otliers. 
Then,  iriiales  and  seals  and  cod  and  bears  give 
oil  and  fat  by  the  countless  gallou.  Then  there 
are  the  sponges,  which  are  the  skeletons  of 
certain  backumetess  beasts  of  the  deep ;  and 
Oysters,  bearing  pearls  for  our  adornment ;  and 
the  beautiful  nacreous  lining  of  the  shell  of  the 
same  fish,  and  of  many  others,  as  the  nautilus, 


the  haliotis,  the  mussel ;  and  the  cassia  rufa,  or 
cameo-shell,  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  corah; 
and  the  byssus,  with  its  silky  61aments  that  can 
be  woven  into  texture;  cuttle-fishes,  hearing 
sepia  ia  their  innermost  bwig ;  whelks,  carryii^ 
the  Tyriau  purple  in  their  throats ;  "  Venetian 
shells,"  for  ornament;'  cowries;  and  all  the 
edible  tribe.  And  insects,  too,  come  in.  Spanish 
flies  blister  the  universal  lord,  the  acid  of  ants 
eases  lus  wont  pains ;  the  cochineal  and  lac 
inseets  dye  the  ailk  whwh  the  bombyx  sjnns— 
iritioh  bomb;p  (%inamen  eat  in  a  stev  as  soon 
as  it  has  finished  its  cocoon;  bees  make  man's 
honey ;  leeches  suck  his  heated  blood ;  the  gall- 
fly makes  oak  apples  whence  he  gets  his  gallic 
acid  and  his  ink ;  and  he  collects  all  the  moths, 
and  beetles,  and  butterflies  that  please  his 
fancy,  and  collects  them  with  sucli  enthusiasm, 
that  he  sometimes  exterminates  the  breed.  But 
then  he  is  a  short-sighted  animal  is  man ;  and 
most  short-sighted  when  most  greedy. 

In  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  either  man 
uses  the  animal  world  for  his  own  profit  or  plea- 
sure, or  he  destroys  those  members  of  it  which  he 
cannot  marshal  in  the  way  they  should  go.  He 
has  constituted  himself  lord  of  all  life,  and  by 
reason  too ;  and  when  his  serb  are  insabordinate, 
he  gives  them  a  fillip,  and  sends  them  spinning 
into  space,  and  the  eternal  No  of  the  natunu 
philosopher.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  The  rule, 
that  those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat, 
should  be  applied  to  all  creation,  not  only  to 
himself;  and  where  a  beast  cannot  be  made 
generally  useful,  it  seems  onl,y  just  and  wise 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  ilhroitable  badc- 
woods  of  annihilation,  and  his  vacant  place  filled 
up  bv  some  of  the  selected,  of  hieher  moral  and 
intellectual  tendencies.  The  world  has  had  more 
than  enough  of  tenderness  for  inospaeity. 


Kow  roady,  pric«  Fovcrtscz, 

SOMEBODY'S  LUGGAGE. 

roucuio 

THE  EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER 
FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

COMtKKTs:  Hla  LnTiiif  It  tUl  called  for.  Hla  BooU. 
HlB  Umbrella.  Hla  Black  Bag.  His  WrUlBg-DMk.  Hia 
Dreasliu-Caee.  HIb  Browa-Paner  Parcel.  Hla  Portmaa- 
teaa.   Hfa  Hat-Box.   His  Wonderful  Knd. 


Early  in  Jannary  NO  NAJJE  will  be  completed;  when 
a  Neir  Story  by  the  Anthocess  ot  "  Makv  Babtox"  will  be 
commenced,  entitled 

A  DARK  NIGHTS  WOM. 

This  vUl  be  followed,  in  Uarcb,  by  a  New  a«rlal  Work 

of  FicUoD  by 

CHARLES  READE,  d.c.l., 

Author  of  "  It  ib  Never  Too  Late  to  Mmn." 


JoBt  pnbllslied,  in  Tluee  Volnmei,  post  Sro, 

NO  NAME. 

By  WILEIE  COLLINS. 
Suraox  Low,  Soir,  and  Co.,  47,  LndsBte-bllL 
t  — ^— 

mntbM  »«n  to  uuMue*  thu  h*  M  proMcMl  hb  il^  Ol 
PTopKtT  (nfMuthviMc*  banmnaA  la  Itx  wocfc  of  U*  am  ia- 
wtlnn. Tij  mi^n*  ■  ilnMtlniilaiitilrtnwnf  "TTnUimiMnTH  ■llltlfc 
at  whMTb*  it  tha  ■ahacaprtMar.  aad  wUsh  hat  bMn  paMUad  aad 
■BMndU StukBM'  Han ■■  thalaw  dtnaia 
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SO  NAME. 

nr  VRK  Ain»n  or  "tbb  womam  ut  wnm,"  Ac 


CHApTEE  n. 

The  mrm  sunlight  of  Jnlj  shining  softlv 
tbroiu^  a  green  blind ;  an  opea  window  with 
fresh  flowers  set  on  the  sill ;  a  strange  bed,  in  a 
strange  room ;  a  fpant  figure  of  the  female  sex 
(like  a  dream  of  Mrs.  Wraf^)  towering  aloft  on 
one  side  of  the  bed,  and  trying  to  clap  its  bands ; 
another  woman,  a  stranger,  stopping  the  hands 
before  they  could  make  any  noise ;  a  mild  ex- 
postulating Toice  (like  a  dream  of  Mrs.  Wra^e 
again)  breaking  the  silence  in  these  won^, 
"She  knows  me,  ma*am,  she  knows  me;  if  I 
mnsttt^t  be  happy,  it  will  be  tbe  death  of  me !" 
-—such  were  the  first  sights,  such  were  the  first 
soonds,  to  vhidi,  after  six  weeks  (tf  oblinon. 
Ibgdalen  sifddenlj  and  strangely  awoke. 

After  a  little,  the  sights  grew  dim  again,  and 
the  sounds  saidc  into  silence.  Sleep,  the  mer- 
cifol,  took  her  once  .more,  and  hnshed  her  back 
to  repose. 

Another  day — and  the  sights  were  clearer,  the 
sounds  were  fonder.  Another — and  she  beard  a 
man's  Toice,  through  the  door,  asking  for  news 
from  the  sick-room.  The  roice  was  strange  to  her; 
it  was  alwars  cautiously  lowered  to  the  same 
quiet  tooe.  u  inquired  after  her,  in  the  moiling, 
wben  she  vdre— at  noon,  when  she  took  her  re. 
freahnanl — in.  the  erening,  before  she  dropped 
to  sleep  again  **  Who  ia  so  anxious  aboat  me  ?" 
That  was  the  first  thought  her  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  form : — "  who  b  so  anzioas  about 
mer 

More  days— and  she  could  speak  to  the  nurse 
at  her  bedside ;  she  could  answer  the  questions 
<tf  an  elderiy  man,  who  know  {st  more  about 
ha  than  she  knew  about  herself,  and  who  told 
her  he  was  Mr.  Merrick,  the  doctor ;  she  could 
sit  up  in  bed,  supported  by  pillows,  wondering 
what  had  Iiappened  to  Iier,  and  where  she  was ; 
she  could  feel  a  growing  cnriosity  about  that 
quiet  Tdce.  which  stiU  asked  afier  her,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  outhe  other  side  of  the  door. 

Another  day's  delay— and  Mr.  Merrick  asked 
her  if  she  waa  atrang  enough  to  see  an  «ld 
iiiend.  A  meek  Toio^  behind  hnn,  articulating 
high  in  the  air,  said,  "Ifs  only  me/'  The 
Toioe  was  followed  bj  the  prodigious  bodily  ap- 
pariUon  of  lbs.  Wr^^,  with  Mr  cap  all  awry, 
■ndoieof  hwahoea  m  the  next  room.  "Oh, 


look  at  her !  look  at  her !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge, 
in  an  ecstasy,  droppbg  on  her  knees  at  Magda- 
len's bedside^  with  a  thump  that  shook  the  house. 
**  Bless  her  hearty  she's  well  enou^  to  laugh 
at  me  already.  *  Cheer,  boys,  cheer— 
I  hee  your  pardon,  doctor,  my  conduct  isn't 
ladyUke,  I  know.  It's  my  head,  sir;  it  isnt  me. 
I  must  get  vent  somehow — or  my  head  will 
burst !"  No  coherent  sentence,  in  answer  to 
any  sort  of  question  put  to  Jier,  could  be  ex- 
tracted that  morning  from  Mrs,  Wra^e.  She 
rose  from  one  climax  of  verbal  conmsion  to 
another — and  finished  her  visit,  under  the  bed, 
groping  inscrutably  for  the  second  shoe. 

The  morrow  came — and  Mr.  Merrick  pro- 
mised that  she  should  see  another  old  friend  on 
the  next  day.  In  the  evenings  when  the  in- 
quiring voice  asked  after  her,  as  usual,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  a  few  inches  to  give 
tbe  reply,  she  answered  fwntlyfor  herself: — "I 
am  better,  thank  yon."  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence— and  then,  just  as  the  door  was  shut 
s^in,  the  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  said  fer- 
vently, "Thank  Ood!"  Who  was  he P  She 
had  asked  them  all,  md  no  one  would  tell  her. 
Who  was  he  ? 

The  next  day  came ;  and  she  heard  her  door 
opened  softly.  Brisk  footsteps  tripped  into  the 
room ;  a  lithe  little  figure  advanced  to  the  bed- 
side. Waa  it  a  dream  again  P  No  !  Tht;re  he 
was  in  his  own  evergreen  reali^.  with  the  co> 
pious  flow  of  language  pouring  smoothly  from 
his  lips ;  with  the  lambent  dash  of  humour 
twinkHngitt  his  parti-cdoured  eyes — there  be 
was,  more  audacious,  more  persuasive,  more  re- 
spectable than  ever,  in  a  suit  of  glossy  black, 
with  a  speckless  white  cravat,  and  a  rampant 
shirt -frill— the  unblushing,  the  invincible,  tht 
unchangeable  Wra^  I 

"Not  a  word,  my  dear  giri!"  said  the 
captain,  seating  himself  comfortably  at  the  bed- 
side, in  his  old  confidential  way,  "  I  am  to  do  all 
the  talking ;  and  1  think  you  will  own  that  a  more 
competent  man  for  the  purpose  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  found.  I  am  really  delisted — 
honestly  delighted,  if  I  may  use  such  an  appa- 
rently inappropriate  worct— to  see  you  again,  and 
to  see  you  getting  well.  I  have  often  thought 
of  you;  I  hare  often  missed  you ;  I  have  often 
said  to  mvself— never  mind  what !  Clear  the 
BtoBB,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  tbe  past.  Ihm 
oinwuu,  vieaaua/  Pardon  the  pedantry  of  a 
Latin  quotation,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  now  I 
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look.  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  the  piclun  of  a 
prosperous  maa  P" 

l^igdalcB  attempted  to  answer  him.  The 
captain's  deluge  of  words  dowed  over  her  again 
inaiMnneBt. 

"Don't  exert  yourself,"  he  said.  "I'll  put 
all  yoni  questions  for  tou.  What  have  1  been 
about?  Wbydo  Hook  so  remarkablywelloff? 
And  how  in  tne  world  did  I  find  my  way  to  this 
bouse?  My  dear  giri>  I  have  been  occupied, 
since  we  last  saw  each  other,  in  sliehtly  modify- 
ing mr  old  professional  habits.  I  nave  shifted 
from  Moral  Agriculture  to  Medical  A^culture. 
Formerly,  I  preyed  on  the  public  sympathy; 
now  I  prey  on  the  public  stomach.  Stom^ 
and  sympathy,  sympathy  and  stomach — look 
them  both  fairly  in  the  face,  when  you  reach 
the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  and  tod  will  agree  with 
me  that  they  come  to  mucn  the  same  thing. 
However  that  may  be»  here  I  am — incredible  as 
it  mwr  appear— a  man  with  an  inoome,  at  last 
The  nmaoers  of  my  fortniie  are  three  in  number. 
^Rieir  names  are  Aloes,  Scammony,  and  Gam- 
boge. In  pluuN  words,  I  am  now  Uving — on  a 
PilL  I  made  alittle  money  (if  you  remember^  by 
my  friendly  comiexion  with  yoo.  I  made  a  httle 
more,  by  the  happy  decease  (Requieteat  i»  Pace!) 
of  that  female  relative  of  Mrs.  Wragge's,  from 
wliom,  as  I  told  you,  my  wife  had  expectations. 
Very  good.  What  do  you  think  I  did?  I  in- 
vested the  whole  of  my  capital,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
in  advertisements — and  pnrohased  my  drugs  and 
my  pill-boxes  on  credit.  Theresultisnowbefore 
yon.  Here  I  am,  a  Grand  Financial  Fact, 
flera  I  am,  with  my  clothes  positively  paid  for ; 
with  a  balance  at  my  banker's ;  with  my  servant 
m  livery,  and  my  gig  at  the  door:  nlvent, 
flourishioff,  populv-«nd  all  on  a  Fill." 

Magdalen  smiled.  The  captain's  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  mock  gravity :  he  looked  as  if 
there  was  a  serioos  side  to  the  question,  and  as 
if  he  meant  to  put  it  next. 

"It's  no  laugiiing  matter  to  the  public,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "  They  can't  get  rid  of  me  and 
my  Fill — they  must  take  us.  There  is  not  a 
single  form  of  appeal  in  the  whole  ruige  of 
human  advertisement,  which  I  am  not  making 
to  the  unfortunate  public  at  this  moment.  Hire 
the  last  new  novel — there  I  am,  inside  the  boards 
of  the  book.  Send  fw  the  last  new  Song — ^tbe 
instant  you  open  the  leaves,  I  drop  ont  of  it. 
Take  a  cab — ^1  fly  in  at  the  window,  in  red.  Buy 
a  box  of  tooth-powder  «t  the  chemist's— I  wrap 
it  up  for  you,  in  blue.  Show  yourself  at  Uie 
thsaire — I  flutter  down  on  you,  in  yellow.  The 
mere  titles  of  my  advertisements  are  quite  irre- 
sistible. Let  me  quote  a  few  from  last  week's 
issue.  Proverbial  Title:— 'A  Pill  in  Time, 
saves  Nine.'  Familiar  Title:— 'Excuse  me,  how 
is  your  Stomach?'  Patriotic  Title:— 'What 
are  the  three  characteristics  of  a  true-born  Eng- 
lishman? His  Hearth,  his  Home,  and  his  Fill.' 
Title  in  the  form  of  a  nursery  dialogue: — 
'  Mamma,  I  am  not  welL'  '  What  is  the  matter, 
my  pet  ?'  'I  want  a  litth:  Pill.'  Title  in  the 
form  of  an  Historical  Anecdote :— *  New  Dis- 
coveijr  in  the  Mine  of  English  Histtay.  Wbtm 


the  Princes  were  smothered  in  the  Tower,  their 
faithful  attendaut  collected  all  tlie  little  posses- 
sions  left  behind  them.  Among  the  touching 
trifles  dear  to  the  pooc  boy^  &  found  a  tiny 
Box.  It  contained  the  Pill  of  the  Period.  Is 
it  necessary  to  s^,  how  inferior  that  Pill  wa^ 
to  its  Modem  Successor,  which  prince  and 

peasant  alike  may  now  obtidu  *   Et  cietera, 

et  c»tera.  The  place  in  vHiic^  my  Pill  is  made, 
is  an  advertisement  in  itsell  1  uve  got  one  of 
the  largest  sh(^  in  London.  JBehind  one  counter 
(visible  to  the  public  throiuph  the  lucid  medium 
of  plate-glass)  are  four-amTtwenty  young  men, 
in  white  apnnu,  making  the  Pill.  Behmd  an- 
other counter,  are  four-and-twenty  young  men, 
in  white  cravats,  making  the  boxes.  At  the 
bottom  of  tiu  shop  are  thi«e  dderly  accountants, 
posting  the  vast  financial  transactions  accruing 
utim  the  Pill,  in  three  enormous  ledgers.  Over 
the  door  are  my  name,  portrait,  and  autograph, 
ex^wnded  to  couMsal  proporti(«>s,andsurrounded, 
in  flowing  letters,  by  tiie  motto  of  the  establish- 
ment : — *  Down  wimUie  Doctors !'  Even  Mis. 
Wragge  ocmtributes  her  quota  to  Uiis  prodigious 
enterprise.  She  is  the  celebrated  woman  whom 
I  have  cured  of  indescribable  agonies  from  every 
complaint  under  the  sun.  Her  portrait  is  en- 
graved on  all  the  wrappers,  with  the  following 
maoription  beneath  it : — '  Before  she  took  the 
FiU,  yon  might  have  blown  this  patient  away 
with  a  feather.  Look  at  her  now !!  1'  Last,  not 
least,  my  dear  girl,  the  Pill  is  the  cause  of  my 
finding  my  way  to  this  bouse.  My  department 
in  the  prodigious  Enterprise  alreadymentioned, 
is  to  scour  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  fig,  esta- 
blishing Agencies  everywhere.  Whilelouuding 
one  of  tfawe  Agenoiea,  1  heard  of  a  certain  frigid 
of  min^  who  had  lately  landed  in  England,  after 
a  long  sea  vovage.  I  got  his  address  in  London 
— he  was  a  Io^i;er  in  this  house.  I  called  on 
him  forthwith— iuid  was  stunned  by  the  news  of 
yonr  illness.  Sub,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of 
my  existing  connexion  with  British  Medicine ; 
and  so  it  hupens  that  you  see  me  at  the  present 
moment,  uttuu;  in  the  present  chair,  now  as 
ever,  yours  tru^,  Horatio  Wragge." 

In  these  terms  the  cf^ain  brought  his  per- 
sonal statement  to  a  close.  He  looked  more 
and  more  attentively  at  Magdalen^  the  nearer 
he  got  to  the  conclusion.  Was  there  some 
latent  importance  attaching  to  his  last  words, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  ntoe  of  them?  There 
was.  His  viut  to  the  actrotoa  bad  a  serious 
object  i  and  that  object  he  had  now  ^iproached. 

In  describing  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Magdalen's  pre- 
s^  position,  Ci^tain  Wiagge  had  skirted  with 
bis  customary  dexterity  roimd  the  remote  boun- 
daries of  truth.  Embddened  by  the  absence 
of  any  public  scandal  in  connexion  with  Noel 
Yanstone's  marriage,  or  with  the  event  of  his 
death  as  announced  in  the  newspapu*  obituary, 
the  captain,  roaming  the  eastern  circuit,  had 
ventured  back  to  Alaborough.  a  fortnight  since, 
to  est^}lish  an  agenqy  there  for  the  wle  of  his 
won^rful  FilL   No  (me  had  reoopiised  him 
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bat  the  landlady  of  the  hotel,  vho  nt  once  in- 
sisted on  bis  entering  the  house,  aad  reading 
Kirke's  letter  to  her  husband.  The  same  nifj^t 
Captain  Wragge  was  in  LcmdoD,  and  was 
okweted  with  the  sailor^  in  the  seoondrfloor 
room  at  Aaron's  Buildings. 

The  serioos  nature  of  the  sitnation,  the  indis- 
pntahle  certainty  that  Eirke  must  fail  in  tracing 
Magdalen's  friends,  unless  he  Bist  knew  who  she 
real];  vas,  had  decided  the  ewtain  dn  dlBclosing 
part,  at  least,  of  the  truth.  Deolining  to  enter 
into  anv  particolars — for  family  reasons,  which 
ICagdakn  m^fat  coslain  on  her  reoovetr,  if  she 
pleawd— he  astounded  Ki^bv  telling  him  that 
tke  fiiendlesswcHnauiriiomheliadxeMnied,  and 
whom  he  had  only  kaom,  up  to  that  moment,  as 
Mils  Bygrave — was  no  other  than  the  youngest 
dai^bter  of  Andrew  Yanstone.  The  discloeure, 
on  Kirke's  side,  of  hia  feithw's  connexion  wHh 
the  young  officer  in  Canada,  had  followed  natu- 
rally,  on  the  rerelation  of  Magdalen's  real  name. 
Cu>tain  Wra^  had  expreesed  hia  snipriae,  but 
had  made  no  further  remark  (it  the  time.  A 
fortnight  later,  howerver,  when  the  patient's  re- 
covery forced  the  serioDS  difficulty  on  the  doctor 
cf  meeting  the  questions  which  Magdalen  was 
sore  to  ask,  the  captain's  ingenuity  had  come,  as 
usual,  to  the  teseue. 

"Toacan'tteUhsrthetrath,"he8aid,  "with- 
out  ftwatoung  judnfal  nocdlemoiiB  of  her  stay 
at  Aldbonnu^  into  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  enter.  Don't  aeknowledge,  just  yet,  that 
lb.  Kirke  only  knew  her  as  Miss  BygraTc  of 
North  Shinffles,  when  he  found  lier  in  this  house. 
Tell  her  bouUy  that  he  knew  who  she  was,  and 
that  he  felt  (what  she  must  feel)  that  he  had  an 
bereditBry  right  to  help  and  protect  her,  as  his 
ffether's  son.  I  am,  as  I  have  already  tfAi  yon," 
oontinned  the  captain,  sticking  hst  to  his  old 
assertion,  "a  distant  relatire  of  the  Combe- 
Raren  family;  and,  if  there  ia  nobody  else  at 
band  to  help  vou  throng  this  difficulty,  my  ser- 
Tices  are  freely  at  your  disposal." 

No  one  else  was  at  hand ;  and  the  emergency 
was  a  serious  one.  Strangers  undertaking  the 
respoDsibili^  might  ignoruit^  jar  on  past  le- 
«cdleetii»9,  which  it  wonld,  perhaps,  be  the 
death  of  hor  to  levrn  too  soon.  Near  relatma 
mi^t,  by  their  premature  appearance  at  the 
be&ide,  produce  the  same  deplorable  result. 
THk  alternative  lay  between  irritatuig  and  alarm- 
ii^  her  by  leaving  her  mqoiries  unanswered — or 
trusting  Captain  Wragge.  In  the  doctor's 
opinion,  the  second  risk  was  the  least  serious  risk 
of  the  two — and  tiie  et^iitaiu  was  now  seated  at 
Msffdalen's  bedside  in  diaohirgB  of  tiu  trust 
oonftded  to  him. 

i  j     Would  she  ask  the  question  which  it  had  been 

>  the  private  obieot  of  aU  Captain  Wragge's  pr©- 
liminaiy  talk,  l^hliy  and  pleasantlj  to  provoke. 

I  Tes:  as  soon  as  hia  ailenoe  gave  her  the  onnr- 

.  tnnity,  she  takoi  it:— Wild  was  that  fHend  of 

;j  hu  livii^;  in  the  houseP 
,       "Yon  ought  by  rights  to  know  him  as 

j  vttU  as  I  do.**  aidd  the  eaptahi.  "Heisthe 

Ij  Mn  of  fBu  (tf  joor  fitei^  did  militiiiT  fiasndi 


— when  your  father  was  quartered  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Canada.  Tour  dieeks  mustn't  flush 
up !   If  they  do,  I  shall  go  away." 

She  was  astonished^  but  not  agitated.  Cap- 
tain Wnfsgn  had  begun  by  interesting  her  in  the 
remote  past,  which  she  tah  knew  by  hearsaj, 
before  he  ventured  on  the  denmte  ground  of  her 
own  experience. 

In  a  moment  more,  she  advanced  to  bar  next 
qoMtion  : — What  was  his  name  P 

"  Kirke,"  proceeded  the  captain.  *'  Did  you 
never  hear  of  his  father.  Major  Kirke— ocm- 
mauding  officer  of  the  r^;iment  in  Canada  P 
Did  you  never  hear  that  the  major  helped  yonr 
h&et  throuj^  agreat  diffiooltT.like  the  best  of 
good  Mows  and  good  Mends  F"^ 

Yes:  she  binm  foncied  she  had  heard  some- 
thing about  her  father,  and  an  officer  iriut  had 
once  been  very  good  to  him  when  he  was  a  joong 
man.  But  she  could  not  IvA.  back  so  long.— 
Was  Mr.  Kirke  poor  P 

Even  Captain  Wra^^'s  penetration  was 
puzzled  by  that  question.  He  gave  the  true 
answer,  at  hasaid.  "No/'  hs  said,  "not 
poor." 

Her  next  inquiry  showed  what  she  had  been 
thinking  of.--^n  Mx.Kii^e  was  not  poor,  why  (Ud 
he  come  to  live  in  that  house  P 

"  She  haa  oaug^t  me !"  thought  the  captain. 
"  There  is  onfy  me  way  out  of  it— I  mmt  a^ 
minister  another  dose  off  truth.  Mr.  Eirke  dis- 
covered you  here  by  chsnce,"  he  proceeded  alond; 
"  very  ill,  and  not  nicely  attended  to.  Somebody 
was  wanted  to  take  care  of  yon,  while  you  were 
not  able  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Why  not  Mx. 
Kirke  P  He  was  the  son  of  your  other's  old 
friend — which  is  the  next  thing  to  being  vimr 
old  friend.  Who  had  a  better  claim  to  send  for 
the  right  doctor,  and  get  the  right  nurse — when 
I  was  not  here  to  cure  tou  with  my  wonderful 
FillP  Gently  I  gently  f  you  mustn't  take  hoU 
of  m^  superfine  flack  coat  sleeve  in  that  unoere- 
moniom  manner." 

He  put  her  hand  back  on  the  bed;  but  she 
ym  not  to  be  oheoked  in  that  wi^.  She  pw> 
sisted  in  aakhg  another  qneation^How  came 
Mr.  Kirke  to  now  her  P  She  had  never  aeen 
him ;  she  bad  never  heard  0$  him  in  her  life. 

"  Very  likely,**  said  Captain  Wragge.  "But 
yonrnever  having  seen  Am,  is  no  reason  why  be 
should  not  have  seen  j/tm." 

"  When  did  he  see  me  F" 

The  captain  corked  up  his  doses  of  troth  on 
the  spot,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Some  time  ago,  my  dear.  I  can't  euotlj 
say  when." 

"Only  oncer 

Captain  Wragee  suddenly  saw  his  wav  to  the 
administration  of  another  dose.  "  Yes,"  ne  said. 
"Only  once." 

She  reflected  a  little.  The  next  question  in^ 
ndved  the  sinniUaaeoiis  e]qaessioaof  two  ideas 
—and  the  next  question  ooet  her  an  effort. 

" He  only  saw  me  once,"  she  said;  "and  he 
cotly  saw  me  some  time  ago.  How  came  he  to 
remember  nc^  whoa  he  found  me  here  P" 

"Ahal"  sudthe  o^itain.   "Nov yon  bm 
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hit  the  riffht  nail  on  the  bead  at  last.  Yoa  can't 
possibl;  be  more  surprised  at  his  TememberiDg 
you  than  I  am.  A  vorti  of  advice,  m;  dear. 
When  jou  -  are  well  enough  to  get  up  and  see 
Mr.  Kirke,  tr;  how  that  sharp  question  of  ^oors 
sounds  in  kit  ears — and  insist  on  his  answering 
it  himself."  Slipping  oat  of  the  dilemma  in 
that  diaracteristicallj  adroit  manner.  Captain 
'Wra^  got  luiskly  on  lua  legs  again,  and  took 
up  bis  hat. 

"Wait!"  Bhe  pleaded.    "I  want  to  ask 

you  '' 

"  Not  another  word,"  said  the  captain.  "  I 
bare  given  ^on  ^te  enough  to  think  of  for  one 
day.  My  time  is  up,  and  my  gig  is  waiting  for 
me.  I  am  off,  to  scour  the  country  as  usual.  I 
am  of,  to  cultivate  the  field  of  public  indigestion 
with  the  triple  ploughshare  of  aloes,  scammony, 
and  gamboge."  He  stopped,  and  turned  round 
at  the  door.  "  By-the-bj,  a  message  from  my 
unfortunate  wife.  If  you  will  allow  her  to 
come  and  see  you.  again,  Mrs.  Wragge  solemnly 
promiaea  not  to  lose  her  shoe  next  time.  / 
don't  bdiere  lier.  What  do  jon  aajP  May 
she  comef" 

"Yea;  whenever  alie  likes,"  said  Magdalen. 
"If  I  ever  get  well  a^;ain,  may  poor  Mn. 
Wrag^  come  and  stay  vnth  meP" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, Iwill  proviae  her,  beforehand,  with  a  few 
thousand  impressions  in  red,  blue,  aiui  yellow, 
of  her  own  portrait  (*  You  might  have  blown 
this  natient  away  with  a  feather,  before  she  took 
the  Pill.  Look  at  her  now  i).  She  ia  sure  to 
drop  herself  about  perpctuaUy  wherever  she 
goes,  and  the  most  gratifying  results,  in  an  ad- 
vertising point  of  view,  must  inevitably  follow. 
Don't  think  me  mercenary— 'I  mwely  luderstand 
the  age  I  live  in."  He  stopped  oniiis  way  out, 
for  the  second  time,  and  tunied  round  once  more 
at  the  door.  "Yon  have  been  a  remarkably 
good  girt,"  he  said,  "and  you  deserve  to  be  re- 
warded for  it.  I'll  fp.ve  you  a  last  piece  of  in- 
formation before  I  go.  Have  you  heard  any- 
body inquiring  after  yon,  for  the  last  day  or 
two,  outside  your  door  f  Ah,  I  see  you  have. 
A  word  in  your  ear,  my  dear.  That's  Mr. 
Kirke."  He  tripped  awav  from  the  bedside,  aa 
brUkly  as  ever.  Magdalen  heard  him  adver- 
tising himself  to  the  nurse,  before  be  closed  the 
door.  "If  you  are  ever  asked  about  it,"  he 
said,  in  a  conBdential  whisper,  "  the  name  is 
Wra^^  and  the  Fill  is  to  be  had  in  neat  boxes, 
price  thirteen -pence- halfpenny!  government 
stamp  included.  Take  a  few  copies  of  the  por- 
trait of  a  female  patient,  whom  yon  might  have 
blown  away  with  a  feather  before  she  took  Oie 
Pill,  and  whom  you  axe  simidy  reqaeated  to  con' 
template  now.  Jbtty  thanks,  wotfnumiing." 

The  doorc1o8ed,and2&gdalen  was  alone  again. 

She  felt  no  sense  of  solitude;  Captain  Wtagge 
had  left  her  with  something  new  to  think  of. 
Hour  after  hour,  her' mind  dwelt  wonderineiy 
on  Mr.  Kirke,  until  the  evening  came,  and  she 
heard  his  voice  egaio,  through  the  half-opened 
door. 


"  I  am  very  gratefut,"  she  said  to  liitn,  before- 
the  nurse  could  answer  his  inquiries— "very, 
very  grateful  for  all  your  kindness  to  me." 

"  Try  to  set  well,"  he  replied,  kindly.  "  You 
will  more  than,  reward  iiie,  if  you  try  to  set 
well." 

The  next  moniing,  Mr.  Merrick  found  her 
impatient  to  leave  her  bed,  and  be  moved  to  the 
Boia  in  the  fitmt  room.  The  doctor  said  he 
supposed  she  wanted  a  change.  "  Yes,"  she 
replied;  "I  want  to  see  Mr.  Kirke."  The 
doctor  consented  to  move  her  on  the  next  day, 
but  he  positively  forbade  the  additional  excite- 
ment of  seeing  anybody,  until  the  day  after. 
She  attemptea  a  remonstrance — ^Mr.  Merrick 
was  impenetrable.  She  tried,  when  he  was  gaae, 
to  win  the  nurse  by  persuasion — the  nurse  was 
impenetrable  too. 

On  the  next  day,  they  wrapped  her  in  shawls, 
and  carried  her  in  to  the  sofa,  and  made  her  a 
little  bed  on  it.  On  the  table  near  at  hand, 
were  some  flowers  and  a  number  of  an  illustrated, 
newspaper.  She  immediatek  asked  who  bad 
pnt  them  there.'  The  nnne  (failuig  to  notice  ■ 
warning  look  from  the  doctor)  said  Hr.  Kitke 
had  thoufj^t  that  she  might  like  the  flowers,  and 
that  the  pictures  in  the  paper  might  amuse  her. 
After  that  reply,  her  anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Kirke  be- 
came too  ungovernable  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
doctor  left  the  room  at  once  to  fetch  him. 

She  looked  eagerly  at  the  opening  door.  Her 
first  glance  at  him,  as  he  came  in,  raised  a  doubt 
in  her  mind,  whither  she  now  saw  that  tall  figure, 
and  that  open  sunburnt  face,  for  the  first  time.. 
But  she  was  too  weak  and  too  agitated  to  follow 
her  recoUectifms  as  far  back  as  Aldborongh. 
She  reigned  the  attempt,  and  onlv  looked  at 
him.  Hi  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  so&,  and 
said  a  few  cheering  words.  Sho  beckoned  to- 
him  to  come  nearer,  and  .oflered  him  her  wasted 
hand.  He  tenderly  took  it  in  his,  and  sat  down, 
by  her.  They  were  both  silent.  His  face  told 
her  of  the  sorrow  and  the  sympathy  which  hit 
silence  would  fidn  have  ctmc^led.  She  still 
bfdd  his  band — consdously  now — aa  penistentty 
as  she  had  held  it  on  the  day  when  he  found  her. 
Her  eyes  closed,  after  a  vain  effort  to  apeak  to 
him,  and  the  teats  tolled  slowly  over  aee  wan 
white  cheeks. 

The  doctor  signed  to  Kirke,  to  wait  and  give 
her  time.  She  recovered  a  little  and  looked  at 
him  : — "  How  kind  you  have  been  to  me !"  she 
mnxmnred.  "And  now  little  I  have  deserved 
it!" 

"Hush!  hush!"  he aaid.  "Yon don't knoW 
whai  a  happiness  it  was  to  me  to  help  yoo." 
"She  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  strengthen 

her,  and  to  ^ve  her  courage.  She  lay  looking 
at  him  with  an  eager  interest,  with  a  gratitude 
which  artlessly  igiUHed  all  the  conventional  re- 
straints that  interpose  between  a  woman  and  a 
man.  "  Where  did  you  see  me,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly, "  before  you  found  me  here  ?" 

Kirke  hesitated.  Mr.  Merrick  came  to  hi» 
assistance. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  say  a  word  about  the  past 
to  Mr.  Kirke,"  interposed  the  doctor;  "and  I 
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forbid  Mr.  Kirke  to  sa;  a  vord  about  it  to  jfou. 
lou  are  beginniag  a  iienr  life  to^y — and  tbe 
•onlj  reooUectiona  I  sanction,  are  recollections 
£ve  nunuteii  old." 

She  looked  at  the  doctor,  and  smiled.  "I 
most  aak  bim  one  question,"  she  said — and 
turned  back  agdn  to  &irke.  it  true  that 
joa  had  onlj  seen  me  once,  before  you  came  to 
this  house 

Quite  true !"  He  made  the  reply  with  a 
ndd^  change  of  colour  which  she  instantly  de- 
tected. Her  brightening  eyes  locdied  at  1dm 
more  earnestly  than  ever,  as  she  put  ha  next 

■question. 

"  How  came  yoato  remember  me,  after  only 
«eeing  me  once  F" 

His  hand  unconsciously  dosed  on  hers,  and 
pressed  it  for  the  first  time.  He  attempted  to 
answer,  and  hesitated  at  thefirstword.  "I  hdve 
A  good  memory,"  he  said  at  last — and  suddenly 
looked  away  from  her,  with  a  confusion  so 
strangdj  unlike  his  eustomary  seU-posseasioa 
of  manner,  that  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  both 
aoticed  it. 

Every  nerve  in  her  body  felt  that  momentary 
pressure  of  his  band,  with  the  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility which  accompanies  the  firat  &ltering  ad- 
rance  on  the  way  to  health.  She  looked  at  his 
changing  colour,  she  listened  to  his  hesitating 
words,  with  every  sensitive  perception  of  her  sex 
and  age,  quickened  to  seize  intuitively  on  the 
truth.  In  the  moment  when  he  looked  away 
from  her,  she  gently  took  her  band  from  him, 
and  turned  her  u«id  aside  on  the  pillow.  "  Can 
it  be  P"  she  thought,  inth  a  flutter  of  delicious 
fear  at  hn  heart,  wiUi  a  glow  of  delidoua  osxor 
fusion  burning  on  )ux  cheeks.  "  Can  it  bs  P" 

TJie  doctor  made  another  sign  to  Kirke.  He 
understood  it,  and  rose  uomediately.  The  mo* 
uentarr  disoMnposare  in  his  &ce  and  mannw 
liad  both  disappeared.  He  was  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  had  successfully  kept  hu 
eecret,  and  in  the  relief  of  feeling  that  convio- 
tion,  he  had  become  himself  s«ain. 

"  Good'by ;  till  to-mmoir,  he  aaid,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

"Gi}od-by,'*  she  aniwoxd,  kAIj,  without 

looking  at  him. 

Mr.  Menick  took  the  chair  which  Eorke  liad 
resigned,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  pulse.  "  Just 
wlmt  I  feared,"  remariced  the  ODctor;  "too 
qnick  by  lialf." 

She  petulantly  snatched  tmsj  tier  wttst. 
"Don't!"  she  said,  shrinking  from  him.  "Pray 
don't  toucli  me !" 

Mr.  Merrick  good  humonredly  gave  up.  his 
place  to  the  nurse.  "  Pll  return  in  half  an  hour," 
he  whispered;  "and  carry  her  back  to  bed. 
Don't  let  her  talk.  Show  her  the  pictures  in  the 
newspaper,  and  keep  her  quiet  in  that  way."  > 

When  the  doctor  returned,  the  nurse  reported 
that  the  newspaper  had  not  bem  wanted.  The 
patient's  conduct  had  been  exemplary.  She 
had  not  been  at  all  restksa,  and  she  had  never 
spoken  a  word. 

Hie  days  passed;  and  the  time  grew  longer  oud 


longer  which  the  doctor  allowed  her  to  spend  in 
the  front  room.  She  was  soon  able  to  dispense 
with  the  bed  on  the  sofa — she  could  be  dressed, 
and  oonld  sit  up,  supported  by  pillows,  in  an 
arm-cbair.  Her  lioors  of  emanapation  liom  the 
bedroom*  represented  the  great  daily  event  of 
her  life.  They  were  the  hours  sbe  passed  in 
Kirke's  society. 

She  had  a  double  interest  in  him  now — her 
interest  in  ^e  man  whose  protecting  care  had 
saved  her  reason  and  her  life ;  her  interest  in 
the  man  whose  heart's  dearest  and  deepest 
secret  she  had  surprised.  Little  by  little,  tliey 
grew  as  easy  and  familiar  with  each  otiier  as 
old  friends ;  little  by  little  she  presumed  on 
all  her  privil^es,  and  wound  her  way  unsus- 
pected into  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
nature. 

Her  questions  were  endless.  Evervtliing  thai 
he  could  tcU  her  of  himself  and  his  life,  she  drew 
from  him  delicately  and  insensibly :  he,  the  least 
self.c(mscioat  of  mankbd,  became  an  egotist  in 
her  dexterous  hands.  She  found  out  his  pride  in 
hu  ship,  and  practised  on  it  without  remorse. 
She  drew  him  into  talking  of  tlie  fine  qualities 
of  the  vessel,  of  the  great  things  the  vessd  had 
done  in  emergencies,  as  he  had  never  in  his  life . 
talked  yet  to  any  living  creature  on  shore.  She 
found  him  out  inprivi^  seafaring  anxieties  and 
unutterable  seafaring  exultations,  which  he  had 
kept  a  secret  from  Ins  own  mate.  She  watched 
Ills  kindling  face  with  a  delicious  sense  of  triumph 
in  adding  luel  to  the  fire ;  she  trapped  liim  into 
forffetting  all  considerations  of  time  and  place,  and 
striking  as  hearty  a  stroke  on  the  rickety  little 
lodgin^Jionse  taUe,  in  the  ferronr  of  hu  talk, 
as  if  hu  band  had  descended  on  the  solid  bulwad: 
of  his  ship.  Hb  confusion  at  the  discovery  of 
his  own  foi^tful^ss,  secreUy  de%hted  her: 
she  ondd  have  cried  with  puasure,  when  he 
penitently  wondered  what  he  could  possibly 
have  been  thinking  of. 

At  other  times,  she  drew  him  from  dwelling 
on  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  and  led  him  into 
talking  of  its  perils — the  perils  of  that  jealous 
mistress  the  sea,  which  had  absorbed  so  much  of 
his  existence,  which  had  kept  him  so  strangely 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  world  on  shore. 
Twice  he  had  been  shipwrecked.  Times  innu- 
merable, he  and  all  with  him  had  been  threatened 
with  death*  and  had  escaped  their  doom  by  the 
narrowness  of  a  hair's  breadth.  He  was  always 
unwilling,  at  the  outset,  to  speak  <tf  this  dark 
and  dr^ful  side  of  his  life :  it  was  only  hy 
adroitly  tempting  htm,  by  laying  little  snares  for 
him  in  his  talk,  that  she  fared  him  into  tdling  her 
of  the  terrors  of  the  great  deep.  She  sat  listen- 
ing to  him  with  a  breathless  iuterest,  looking  at 
him  with  a  breathless  wonder,  as  those  fearful 
stories— made  doubly  vivid  by  the  simde  lan- 
guage in  which  he  told  them — fell,  one  oy  one, 
from  his  lips.  His  noble  unconsciousness  of  hit 
own  heroism— the  artless  modesty  with  which 
he  described  bis  own  acts  of  dauntless  endurance 
and  devoted  courage,  without  on  idea  that  they 
were  anything  more  than  phtiu  acts  of  duty  to 
which  lie  was  bound  by  the  vocation  that  he  itAi- 
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lowed — raised  turn  to  a  place  in  her  estimation  so 
hopelessly  high  above  her,  that  she  became  uneasy 
«ad  imptment  until  she  bad  polled  down  the  idol 
again,  which  she  herself  had  set  up.  It  was 
on  these  ocoasioos  that  she  mtat  rigtdty  exacted 
from  him  all  those  little  familiar  intentions 
so  pmnoos  to  women  in  their  intercourse  with 
men.  "This  hand/'  she  thou^t,  with  tui 
exquisite  delight  in  Becretlr  foUowiug  the 
idea  while  be  was  close  to  her — "this  hsuid 
that  baa  rescued  the  drowning  from  death — 
is  shifting  my  pillows  so  tenderly  that  I 
hardly  know  wneu  they  are  moved.  This  hand 
that  has  seized  men  mad  with  mutiny,  and 
driven  them  back  to  their  duty  by  main  force- 
is  mixiuj^  my  lemonade  and  peeling  my  fruit, 
more  delicatSy  and  more  neatly  than  I  could  do 
it  for  myself.  Oh,  if  I  could  be  a  man,  how  I 
should  uke  to  be  such  a  man  as  this !" 

She  never  allowed  her  thouKhts,  while  she 
was  in  his  presence,  to  lead  her  beyond  that 
point.  It  was  only  when  the  night  hu  separated 
tiiem,  tiittt  she  veiuared  to  let  her  minddwcdl  on 
the  self^eaerifieii^  devotion  whidi  had  so  merci- 
fully rescued  her.  Kirke  little  knew  how  she 
thouriit  of  him,  in  the  seciesy  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, during  the  quiet  hours  tiiat  elapsed  before 
she  sunk  to  sleep.  No  suspicion  crossed  h» 
mind  of  the  influence  which  he  vaa  exerting 
over  her— of  the  new  spirit  which  he  was 
breathing  into  that  new  life,  so  sensitively  open 
to  impression  in  the  first  freshness  of  iU  reco- 
vered sense  !  "  She  has  nobody  else  to  amuse 
her,  poor  thing,"  he  used  to  thmk  sadly,  sitting 
abse  in  his  small  second-fioor  room.  "  If  a 
rough  fellow  like  me  can  beguile  the  wewy 
hours,  till  her  frienih  come  here,  she  is  heartily 
welcome  to  all  that  I  can  tell  her." 

He  was  out  of  spirits  and  restless  now,  when- 
ever he  was  bv  himself.  Little  by  little,  he  fell 
into  a  habit  of  taking  long  lonedy  walks  at  night, 
when  Magdalen  thought  be  was  sleeping  up- 
stairs. Once,  he  went  away  abruptly  in  the 
daytime— on  business,  as  he  said.  Something 
had  passed  between  Magdalen  and  himself  the 
evemng  before,  which  had  led  her  into  telling 
him  her  age.  "Twenty,  last  birthday,"  he 
thought.  "  Take  twenty  from  forty  one.  An 
easy  sum  in  snbtraction  —  as  easy  a  sum  as 
my  little  nephew  could  wish  for."  He  walked 
to  the  Docks,  and  looked  bitterly  at  the  ship- 
ping. "  I  mustn't  foi^t  how  a  ship  is  made," 
he  sud.  "It  won't  be  long  before  I  am  back 
at  the  old  work  again.**  On  leavii^  the  Bocks, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  a  brother-sulor — a  married 
man.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  asked 
how  much  older  his  friend  might  be  than  his 
friend's  wife.  There  was  six  years'  difference 
between  them.  "I  suppose  thafs  difference 
enouj^h?"  said  Eirke.  "  Yes,"  said  his  friend. 
"Quite  enough.  Are  you  looking  out  for  a 
wife,  at  last  P  Try  a  seasoned  woman  of  thirty- 
fire — thafs  your  mark,  Eirke,  as  near  as  I  can 
eaknilate." 

The  time  passed  smoothly  and  quickly — the 
present  time,  in  which  the  was  recoveting  so 


happily — ^the  present  time,  which  Ae  was  be- 
ginniug  to  distrust  already. 

Early  one  morning,  Mr.  Merrick  surprised 
£irke,  V  ^  little  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

"  I  came  to  the  conclusion  yesterday,**  said 
the  doctor,  entering  abruptly  on  his  business, 
"  that  our  patient  was  strong  enough  to  justify 
us,  at  last,  m  running  all  risks,  and  communieat- 
ine  witli  her  frien<ti ;  and  I  have  accordingly 
foUowed  the  clue  which  tiiat  queer  feUow,  Cap- 
tain Wrag^,  put  into  our  hands.  You  remem- 
ber he  advised  us  to  apply  to  Mr.  Fendril,  the 
lawyer  P  I  saw  Mr.  Pendril  two  days  ago,  and 
was  referred  by  him — ^not  over  vrillmgly,  as  I 
thought — to  a  lady,  named  Miss  Garth.  I  heard 
enough  from  her,  to  satisfy  me  that  we  have 
exercised  a  wise  caution  in  acting  as  we  Have 
done.  It  is  a  very,  very  sad  story — and  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  I,  for  one,  make  great 
allowanees  for  the  poor  giri  down  stairs.  Her 
only  relati<Hi  in  the  wcoid  ia  her  dder  sister. 
I  have  siupested  that  the  sister  shall  write  to 
her  in  the  nrst  instance — and  then,  if  the  letter 
does  her  no  harm,  follow  it  personally  in  a  day 
or  two.  X  have  not  given  the  address,  by  way 
of  preventing  anj  visits  from  being  paid  here, 
witnout  mj  permission.  AH  I  bare  done  is  to 
undertake  to  forward  the  letter;  and  I  shall 
probably  find  it  at  my  house,  when  I  get  back. 
Can  you  stop  at  home  until  I  send  mv  man  with 
it  P  There  is  not  the  least  hope  of  my  being 
able  to  bring  it  myself.  All  you  need  do,  is  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  when  she  is  not  in 
the  front  room,  and  to  put  the  letter  where 
she  can  see  it  when  she  comes  in.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  address  will  hnHk  the  news, 
before  she  opens  the  letter.  Say  nothing  to 
her  about  it — take  care  that  the  landlat^  is 
vrithin  ctdl — and  leave  her  to  herself.  I  know 
I  can  trust  jfou  to  follow  my  directions ;  and 
that  is  why  I  ask  you  to  do  us  this  service.  Yon 
look  out  of  spirits  this  morning.  Natural 
enough.  You're  used  to  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
captain,  and  you're  be^nning  to  fme  in  this 
close  place." 

"Ma^  I  ask  a  question,  doctor  P  Is  she 
pining  in  this  close  place,  too  ?  When  her  sister 
comes,  will  her  sister  take  her  away  P" 

"  Decidedly — if  my  advice  is  followed.  She 
will  be  well  enough  to  be  moved,  in  a  week  or 
less,  (joodday.  lou  are  certainlyout  of  spirits, 
saiA  your  hand  feels  feverish.  Pining  for  the 
blue  water,  captain— pining  for  the  blue  water  !** 
With  that  expression  of  opinion,  the  doctor 
cheerfully  went  out. 

In  an  nour,  the  letter  arrived.  Kirke  took  it 
from  the  landlady  reluctantly,  and  almost  roughly, 
withoot  looking  at  it.  Having  ascertained  that 
Magdalen  was  still  engiwed  at  her  toilet,  and 
havmg  explained  to  the  hmdlady  the  necessity 
of  remaimng  within  call,  be  went  down  stairs 
immediately,  and  put  the  letter  on  the  table  in 
the  front  room. 

Magdalen  beard  the  sound  of  the  familiarstep 
on  the  floor.  "  I  shall  soon  be  ready,"  she  called 
to  him  through  the  door. 
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He  made  no  reply— he  took  liis  hat,  and  vent 

out.  After  a  momentarr  hesitation,  he  turned 
his  face  eastward,  and  ciuled  on  the  shipowners 
Tho  employed  lum,  at  their  office  in  ComhiU. 


TaDAT  IN  GREECE. 

Whe:k  that  acute  observer,  Monsieur  Edmond 
About,  embarked  for  the  Pirsens  on  board  tlie 
Lycurgos,  he  indiilged  in  all  the  schoolboy 
dreams  which  the  mere  name  of  Greece  awakens. 
He  reckoned  upon  finding  an  unclouded  sky,  an 
unruffled  sea,  an  interminable  spring,  and,  aoove 
all,  limpid  streams  and  oool  shades.  Sbadiness 
and  coolness  are  topics  on  which  tbe  Greek  poets 
have  been  wonderfully  eloquent.  M.  About 
fb^jot  that  men  are  apt  to  set  the  greatest  store 
not  on  the  goods  they  have,  but  on  those  they 
wish  for. 

On  hoard  ship,  his  trarelling  companions — 
ensigns  ^ing  to  rejoin  Admiral  Desfoss^s  on 
the  station  of  the  Levant — disabused  him  of 
many  an  illu^on.    "Ah  V  they  said ;  "and  so 

?)u  are  Roing  to  Greece  without  being  obliged ! 
ou  select  your  amusements  admirably.  Fancy 
mountains  without  trees,  pl^s  without  grass, 
rivers  without  water,  pitiless  sunshine,  meroiless 
dust,  fine  weather  ten  times  more  wearisome 
than  lain,  a  coantry  where  the  vegetables  grow 
ready  cooked,  when  the  hens  lay  hard-boiled 
e^,  where  the  gardens  cannot  show  a  single 
l&S,  where  the  oobur  green  is  striped  with  ram- 
bows,  where  your  jaded  eyes  search  for  verdure 
without  finding  even  a  samd  to  rest  on !" 

On  approaching  the  Pirssus,  and  while  bargain- 
ing with  a  Greekl)oatttian  to  take  Mm  on  shore, 
M.  Abont  was  inquired  after  in  French  by  an 
unknown  voice.  A  good-looking  man  of  forty, 
with  a  noble  presence,  and  covered  with  mag- 
nificent garments,  asked  the  captain,  firom  a 
four-oared  boat,  with  great  dign^,  whether 
fbaX  gentleman  were  on  board.  This  worthy 
wore  such  a  handsome  red  cap,  such  a  beautiful 
irtiite  petticoat — he  had  so  much  gold  on  his 
Test,  his  gaiters,  and  his  girdle— that  Qie  strai^r 
never  doubted  him  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  state.  The  two  naval  officers 
pretended  that  the  king,  informed  of  M.  About's 
admiration  for  his  kingdom,  had  sent  a  court 
dtamberiain  to  receive  him.  After  accepting;  a 
salutation  worthy  of  his  rank,  he  handed  to  the 
traveller  a  folded  slip  of  paper,  in  which  was 
written : 

"I  recommend  Antonio  to  you.  He  is  a  good 
servant,  who  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble 
with  the  boatmen,  the  custom-house,  and  the 
hackney-coachmen." 

Consequently,  M.  About  confided  his  cloak  to 
tius  re^esentattve  of  fallen  greatness,  who  faith- 
fully served  him  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  super- 
intending the  transport  of  his  Ing^fage  and 
person;  undertook  to  corrupt,  by  means  of  a 
Ran^  the  easy  virtue  of  a  customs-man ;  and 
delivered  him  aaSe  and  sound  at  the  door  of  his 
appointed  residence.  Travellers'  who  go  to 
Greece  without  knowing  Greek,  need  not  fear 


one  moment's  embarrassment.  From  Syra  for- 
wards, they  will  find  not  only  Antonio,  but  five 
or  sis  other  domestics,  equallv  well  covered 
with  gilding,  who  speak  French,  English,  and 
Italian,  and  who  will  conduct  tliem,  almost  with- 
out robbing  them,  to  one  of  the  hotels  in  town. 

The  Fineus  is  a  viilaee  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand souls,  and  entirely  consisting  of  public- 
houses  and  shops.  It  commnnicates  with  Athens 
by  a  road  about  five  miles  long.  This  road  is 
kept  up  witli  some  degree  of  care ;  nevertlieless, 
it  is  horribly  muddy  in  winter,  and  dusty  in 
summer.  It  is  bordered,  in  some  places,  with 
tall  poplars  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  vigor- 
ous species.  At  first  nothing  is  to  be  seen  out 
sterile  sands,  which  on  the  right  join  the  marshes 
of  Phaleres.  Half  a  mile  ^m  the  Pirsus,  a  few 
vines  and  almond-trees  appear ;  a  little  further, 
tlie  road  crosses  an  imperceptible  brook,  which 
Antonio  declared  was  the  Cephisus.  Large 
olive-trees,  with  knotty  trunks  and  pale  meagre 
foliage,  are  the  only  visible  verdure  m  the  phiitt 
of  Athens  during  wmter.  In  summer,  the  land- 
scape is  not  much  more  cheerful.  In  vain  do 
the  fig-trees  spread  their  broad  leaves ;  in  vain 
does  the  vine  load  itself  with  foliage  and  fruit ; 
a  thick  dust,  which  the  wind  raises  in  heavy 
clouds,  clothes  every  object  with  a  uniform  tint, 
and  gives  a  desolate  air  to  fertility  itself.  Hy- 
mettus  is  a  melancholy  mountain,  with  rounded 
and  insipid  outlines,  with  grey  and  sombre  co- 
louring. There  is  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush  upon 
it ;  it  hardly  maintains  a  hundred  hives,  which 
supply,  as  formerly,  delicious  honey.  It  is  in 
Spring  that  Attica  should  be  seen  in  all  its 
splendour,  when  the  anemonies,  as  tall  as  garden 
tulips,  displav  their  brilliant  colours ;  when  the 
thrushes  warble  in  the  olive  groves  ;  when  the 
tender  foliage  is  yet  unchoked  witli  dust ;  aud 
the  grass,  which  will  disappear  by  the  end  of 
May,  rises  green  and  thick  wherever  it  can  find 
a  patch  of  earth  to  grow  on. 

Athens  is,  perhaps,  the  town  of  Greece  in 
which  it  rains  the  least  frequently ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  Attica  uiould  be  drier 
than  Lacouia,  Argolis,  or  BcEOtia.  The  country 
around  Sparta  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  as 
vigorous  as  the  Lacedemoniau  people ;  the 
plain  of  Argos,  rich  without  elegance,  has  in 
its  insolent  fertility  something  superbly  vulgar 
which  recals  the  pride  of  A^amemnou;  there 
is  a  Boeotian  heaviness  in  the  greasy  fecundity 
of  the  marshes  in  the  ncighbournoodof  Thebes ; 
but  the  plain  of  Attica  is  eleguit  in  all  its 
aspects,  delicate  in  all  its  lines,  like  the  acute 
and  graceful  people  it  lias  produced. 

Greece  is  an  unhealthy  country.    The  fertile 

Elains,  the  rugged  rocks,  the  smiling  shores,  all 
ide  fever.  Wiiile  breathing  the  balmy  air  of 
orange-groves,  yoa  inhale  poison;  you  would 
say  that  in  the  anient  East  the  very  atmosphere 
is  falling  into  decomposition.  Throi^hout  the 
whole  country,  spring  and  autumn  produce 
periodic  fevers.  Men  suffer,  and  children  die 
of  tiiem.  By  expending  a  few  score  thousand 
pounds,  the  marshes  might  be  drained,  the 
country  rendered  healthy,  and  the  whole  nation 
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saved.  FortuoatelT,  the  Greek  race  is  bo  siaewy 
that  the  fever  kills  onl^  little  children;  grown 
people  have  fits  of  it  m  spring ;  they  drive  it 
Rway  with  medicine,  and  then  (otget  it  until  the 
antumn. 

When  OUT  traTelten  were  aboat  to  move, 
Antonio  wished  eagerly  to  accompany  them,  aa 
muchi  perhaps,  for  the  pleaanre  of  tntvelling,  as 
for  the  profli  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  Greeks 
are  of  a  restiess  dispmition ;  nothing  they  like 
better  than  change  of  place.  Antonio  bended 
one  gentleman  to  take  him  to  France.  "Tou 
neea  not  pw  me,"  he  said.  *'  I  will  be  your 
domestic ;  I  will  take  care  of  your  horse,  ana 
every  day  I  will  cook  your  breakfast,  beside 
some  fountaiu,  under  a  tree."  Under  a  tree,  0 
Nature !  Irt  to  explain  to  these  people  Fans 
life,  and  the  theory  of  the  restaurant  it  la  carte. 

On  the  other  hand,  Antonio  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Greek  society  and  tlie  customs 
of  his  own  coontry.  As  a  man  should  do, 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  travel,  he  made  friends 
everywhere.  If  be  went  through  a  village  where 
a  child  was  just  bom,  he  offered  his  services  as 
godfather :  tne  peasant  was  only  top  happy  to 
place  his  baby  under  tlie  protection  of  a  per- 
Bonage  covered  with  gold,  who  dwelt  in  the 
capital,  and  travelled  with  foreign  lords.  An- 
tonio held  tbe  child  at  the  baptismal  font, 
swore  never  to  forf^  it,  and  kept  hts  promise. 
Bve^  time  he  revisited  that  village,  he  lodged 
at  his  gossip's  house,  and,  had  he  ten  foreign 
lords  in  hib  company,  he  would  have  installed 
them  in  his  gossip's  lodging,  have  burnt  his 
gossip's  wood  and  oil,  and  done  the  honours  of 
tne  mansion  as  if  at  home,  without  paying  a 
farthing.  Antonio  had  strewn  so  many  god- 
children over  the  conntrv,  that  he  could  geoe- 
ralb^  provide  for  his  traTeUers  gratis. 

In  Greece  the  traveller  is  better  witbont  arms 
than  with  thm.  M.  Abont's  firienda  dissuaded 
bim  from  cairyiug  even  a  guu.  "What  use 
will  it  be  to  youP"  they  asked.  "To  go  a 
shooting  P  Ton  won't  bave  the  time.  After 
you  have  been  ten  hours  per  day  on  horseback, 
jour  thoughts  will  be  directed  to  your  snpper 
and  your  bed.  If  vour  intention  ia  to  arm  your- 
self against  the  ongands,  you  will  commit  a 
double  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  not 
meet  with  any.  If  an  ill-looking  fellow  stops 
you  at  the  turn  of  a  road,  it  n  itl  be  a  gendarme, 
wanting  to  know  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  re- 
questing a  handful  of  tobacco.  Sut  suppose 
yoa  happen  to  M  in  with  brigands,  your  gun 
will  only  serve  to  make  them  put  you  to  douth. 
The  btiganda  of  Greece  are  not  theatrical  heroea 
who  lovedanger,  and  stake  their  lives  on  a  chance, 
but  highway  speculators, who  pmdentlyset  them- 
selves ten  against  Due^  and  never  undertake  a  job 
unless  they  are  Mrtain  of  success.  You  will  not 
be  aware  of  their  approach  until  you  aee  thirty 
barrels  taking  aim  at  you.  Under  such  circum- 
stances all  you  can  do  is  to  dismount,  and  scru- 
pulously deliver  eveiythiiig  you  have  about  you. 
Don't  run  the  risk  of  having  to  deliver  your 
gun." 

The  xeasouing  was  oondusive.  Tbe  only  pre- 


caution taken  was  to  request  the  minister  of 
war  for  an  order  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
party  all  the  gendarmes  of  whom  tbqr  migjit 
stand  in  need. 

At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May, 
their  horses  and  men  were  at  the  door.  How- 
ever unpretending  a  traveller  yon  ma^  be,  yon 
must  have,  in  Greece,  whether  you  viU  or  no, 
your  mm  and  vour  honu,  and  you  must  travd 
as  ostaitatiously  *e  Messieurs  de  Lamortine  and 
de  Chateaubriand.  How  are  you  to  go  on  foot 
with  the  thermometer  at  90  agrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  to  traverse  rivers  and  torrents and  carry 
your  bed  and  your  kitchen  utensils  ?  Tbe  three 
travellers  hao,  besides  theu:  own  steeds,  a  couple 
of  baggage-horses.  Tbe  proprietors  of  the  five 
animals  accompanied  them,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  feed  ana  groom  them,  and  ettoid  to  the 
wants  of  themselves  and  their  riders. 

These  poor  agoyatea,  or  guides,  have  a  hard 
life  of  it.  They  sometimes  journey  for  fifty  davs 
by  the  side  of  mounted  travellers.  They  are  tne 
first  to  rise,  to  look  after  their  horses ;  they  lie 
down  to  rest  after  other  people  ate  fast  asleep. 
They  o^n  keep  watch  over  thur  chai^  aH 
night  bn^  when  they  are  traversing  a  suspicious 
neighbourhood.  The^f  live  at  their  own  expense, 
themselves  and  their  horses ;  they  aleep  in  a 
cloak  in  the  open  air ;  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  to  tbe  cold  of  the  mountains 
and  the  heat  of  the  plains ;  and  after  all  this 
fatigue,  "  their  lords,  as  tliey  call  them,  give 
them  just  what  they  think  proper ;  for  they  con 
claim  nothing  beyond  the  hire  of  tlieir  horses. 
The  agoyate  travels  on  foot  without  tiring ;  he 
goes  through  the  water  without  getting  wet, 
and  firequently  he  takes  his  meals  without  eat- 
ing. He  provides  for  everything ;  be  carries 
about  him  nails,  thread,  needles — in  abort,  a 
complete  haberdasher's  taai  druggist's  shop. 
He  shoots  game,  when  you  have  a  gun  to  lend 
bim;  as  ^ou  ic^  along,  he  gathers  by  the 
wayside  vild  pUnts  wherewith  to  season  his 
bread.  On  approaching  your  resting-place,  be 
plucks  a  fowl,  as  he  trots  by  your  side,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  aware  of  wbtt  he  is  doing. 
The  agojate  has  friends  in  every  village,  ac- 
quaintances on  every  road.  He  knows  by 
heart  the  fords  of  the  atreams,  the  distance  of 
the  villages,  the  good  paths  and  the  bad  ones. 
He  never  loses  his  way,  rarely  hesitates,  and,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  shouts  to  the 
peasants  whom  he  passes,  "Brother,  we  are 
going  to  such  a  plai» ;  ia  this  the  way  f*  The 
term  brother  is  still  in  universal  usage,  as  in 
the  good  old  times  of  Christian  charitj,  aUbougb 
it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  force ;  for  it  ia  not 
uncommon  to  hear  ew,  "Brother,  you  are  a 
scoundrel !  Brother,  X  wQl  give  voa  what  yoa 
won't  like!" 

The  agoyate'a  horses,  whic^  are  let  out 
three  shiUiugs  and  ninepence  per  day,  and  are 
paid  the  half  of  that  during  a  halt,  are  very 
ugly  animals,  and  more  obstinate  than  all 
tbe  mules  of  Andalusia;  but  unwearied  under 
fatigue  patient,  sober,  intelligent,  andeapaUe 
of  walking  on  needles'  poioti^  or  climbiiy  up 
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a  top-gallant  mast.  M.  Abont's  chai^r  bore 
a  &iniij  likeness  to  Rosihante,  although  his 
owner  had  chnatened  him  Upaminondas.  He 
vas  so  long  that  jon  coald  not  see  the  end 
of  him,  and  as  lean  as  the  skeleton  hone  of 
a  German  ballad.  The  noiaber  of  bis  faatta 
conld  never  be  connted.  One  day,  be  would 
into  a  pasrion,  and  ran  awa^  with  bis 
nder;  the  next,  be  would  stick  bu  four  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  remain  there  a  fixtorei  like 
a  tree.  He  could  never  pass  a  bouse  witlioat 
tning  to  rub  bis  rider's  leg  against  it ;  and 
when  be  was  passing  between  two  walls,  his 
only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  grate  the  two 
legs  a^nst  them  at  once.  Sand  attracted  him 
irresistibly;  every  dusty  road  invited  him  to 
stretch  lumsdf  out  on  the  flat  of  his  back ;  yet 
the  water  of  a  brook  produced  on  bim  exactly 
tbe  same  effect.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
bit,  was  indifferent  to  tbe  whip,  and  the  most 
enei^ic  kicks  with  the  heel  were  reasons  which 
bad  no  persuasive  force  for  bim.  Nevertheless, 
bia  rider  felt  a  little  ajfeetion  fcnrhim,  in  remem- 
brance of  sundry  rugged  bits  of  road  which  oonld 
not  have  been  traveraed  without  bis  assistance. 

If  yoa  come  at  last  to  love  your  horse,  you 
Mxm  adore  your  agoyates.  On  this  occasicm, 
tbe  agoyate  in  chief  had  the  honestest  counte- 
nance that  man  ever  bore.  His  name  was 
Left^,  that  is,  Free,  and  never  name  was  more 
Impropriate.  He  paid  his  employers  a  thousand 
attentions  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  grand  an 
air,  that  yon  would  swear  ne  was  rendering  the 
service  out  of  pore  politeneas,  and  not  to  gain  a 
livelihood. 

After  M.  About's  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
visited  by  tbe  naval  officers  who  bad  introduced 
him  to  the  dassic  land.  After  laughing  to  their 
hearts'  content  at  bis  black  hands  and  his  face, 
which  the  snn  bad  scorched  brick-red,  ''Well,** 
they  said;  "and  Greece P  TVbat  of  loreiy 
Greece  f*  ^ "  faith,  messieurs,"  was  the  reply, 
*'  I  nuintain  that  it  deserves  that  name.  It  la 
neither  so  naked  nor  so  sterile  as  you  described 
it.  Handsome  trees  and  verdant  landscapes  are 
to  be  found  there,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  look 
for  them.  Besides,  sterility  has  its  beauty  as 
well  as  abundance ;  it  has  even,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  a  more  original  kind  of  beauty. 
Granted,  that  Greece  does  not  resemble  Nor- 
mandy. Perhaps  it  was  more  wooded,  greener, 
and  fresher  in  ancient  times.  It  would  not  be 
Affieolt  to  redothe  the  whole  of  Greece  with 
Todnre;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
iDOtt^.  BuL  would  thu  make  Greece  more 
beautifnlf  I  donbt  it.  The  AcropoL's  of 
Athene  whidi  is  the  moat  admirable  rock  in 
the  wcnld,  is  a  hundred  times  handsomer  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  has  burnt  up  the  herbage, 
than  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  is  studded 
with  patches  of  green.  If  an  enchanter  or  a 
capitalist  were  to  transform  tbe  Morea  into  a 
Lower  Normandy,  he  would  obtain  for  bia  re- 
compense the  vnanimoas  malediction  of  every 
artist" 

The- population  of  Greece  is  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.   Some  of 


the  de^jartments  of  France  are  more  populoua 
than  this  kingdom.  The  Greek  race  forms  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. According  to  a  certain  paradoxical  scoool, 
there  are  no  longer  any  Greeks  in  Greece ;  the 
whole  population  is  ^banian,  that  is  to  say, 
Slavonian.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  tendency  of 
such  8  doctrine,  which  transforms  the  sons  of 
Aristides  into  fdlow-dtizens  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

But  it  sufiBces  to  be  possessed  of  eyes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Greeks,  an  acute  and  delicate  people, 
from  tbe  course  and  clownish  Albanians.  The 
Greek  race  has  degenerated  the  least  in  tbe 
world,  and  the  tall  young  folks  with  slender 
figures,  oval  countenances,  quick  eves,  and 
wide-awake  intellects,  who  fill  the  streets  ot 
Athens,  really  do  belong  to  the  family  which 
supplied  models  to  Phidias.  It  is  true  that  the 
War  of  Independence  destroyed  the  areaterpart 
of  the  population.  Since  Greece  Has  become 
free,  she  has  repeopled  herself  j  but  it  has  been 
by  tbe  accession  of  Greek  fiunUies.  A  great 
number  of  Ntnthem  Greeks,  the  flower  of  tbe 
mountuneeis  who  commenced  tbe  revolt,  expa- 
triated themselves,  and  settled  in  tbe  kingdom 
which  they  had  founded  with  their  blood.  These 
mountaineers,  these  former  rebel  or  brigand 
chiefs  (for  brigandage  was  one  of  the  forms 
wliich  toat  war  assumed),  have  imported  into 
Athens  itself  the  singular  manners  of  their 
home.  With  the  other  chiefs  who  formerly  in- 
habited tbe  Morea,  they  form  the  moat  original 
and  the  most  highly^coloured  portion  of  the 
Greek  people.  They  give  themselves  the  title 
of  PaUicares,  that  u,  "  Brave."  Tiiey  remain 
faithful  to  the  national  costume,  and  proudly 
wear  the  red  cap,  tbe  golden  vest,  and  the  white 
petticoat.  I^ey  ride  horses  sad^ed  and  bridled 
after  the  Turkish  fashion  i  thej  go  about  armed, 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  armed  men.  Their 
bouses  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  fortresses, 
and  their  domestics,  selected  from  their  old  sol- 
diers or  their  farmers,  compose  a  little  army. 
They  lai^Iy  exercise  a  ruinous  hospitality: 
every  one  of  their  countTymen  who  comes  to 
Athens  finds  open  house;  uuit  is,  the  shelter  of 
a  shed  evety  night,  and  bread  and  something 
besides  at  every  meal.  When  they  visit  each 
other,  they  imitate  the  reserved  taciturnity  of 
the  Turks,  talk  littl&  smoke  mudi,  and  drink 
multitudinous  cups  <n  coffee.  Thev  salute  each 
other  by  btyios;  the  band  on  the  oreast ;  their 
"Yes"  is  a  forward  inclination  of  the  head, 
their  "  No"  a  backward  movement  of  the  same. 
Their  speech  is  interlarded  with  Turicish  words, 
which  render  it  difScult  to  understand.  Some 
of  tdiem  even  apeak  Turkish;  most  know  a  few 
words  of  Italian ;  none  know  French,  and  all 
are  proud  of  their  ignorance  in  that  respect. 

Tlieir  wives,  without  being  positively  secluded, 
go  out  but  little.  Tbsj  are  ignorant,  timid  in 
society,  and  always  trembling  before  him  whom 
they  call  their  lord.  They  wear  the  national 
ca^  and  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  stays. 

The  Fbanariota — who,  in  tbe  days  of  bondage. 
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]>eopled  tlie  funous  Phanar  qaarter  of  Constan- 
tinople— dress  in  the  Frencli  fashion,  and  ride 
io  English  saddles.  Tlier  speak  a  refined  dialect 
of  Greek ;  thej  know  French  and  often  several 
other  langoages;  tiiej  resemhle  other  £nr<^ieanB. 
Their  -wives  are  ladies  vho  procure  their  gowna 
from  Paris.  In  a  hundred  rears,  more  or  less, 
there  trill  be  no  more  Falucares.  At  present 
the  whole  Gireek  race  is  divided  into  two  nations, 
one  of  which  is  insensibly  amalgamating  with 
the  other.  The  blaok  coats  willlbe  the  lords  of 
the  future. 

Between  the  Pfdlicares  and  the  Phalariots,  but 
nearer  to  the  Jattertmost  Iw  classed  the  islanders. 
Theyare  all  either  saibiB  or  merohants;  jgenerally 
bothatoDce.  Th^  Tear  the  cap  with  a  par- 
ticular fold,  the  short  vest  and  immense  pantaloon 
of  the  Turks.  It  is  a  fiu;t  worthj  of  remark  that 
the  pretended  national  costume  of  the  Greeks  is 
borrowed  either  from  the  Turks  or  the  Albanians. 
King  Otho,  to  prove  his  patriotism  and  to  make 
himself  popular,  used  to  wear  on  holidays  the 
dress  of  a  Slavonian  people  ;  and  the  sailors  of 
Hjdra,  to  distinguish  themselves  £rom  the  bar- 
barians of  the  west,  adorn  their  persons  with  a 
Turkish  costume. 

All  Greeks,  of  whatever  condition,  and  of 
whatever  origin,  shave  their  cheeks  and  chin, 
and  retain  the  moustache.  They  let  their  beard 
grow  when  they  are  in  monming.  Dandies  who 
wear  whiskers  after  the  Enropean  cut  are  un- 
favourably looked  up(m  by  good  citisans.  It  is 
good  taste  amongst  the  Fallicares  to  tigbteu  the 
waist.  They  ue  stay-wearing  men,  and,  as  the 
Greek  race  is  as  lean  and  sinewy  as  the  Turkish 
race  is  stout  and  heavy,  on  beholding  the  people 
assembled  in  a  public  square,  you  might  fancy 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  vrasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

With  the  rich  Pallicarefl,  domestic  Ufe  is 
not  without  a  certain  grandeur.  One  day,  at 
Mistra,  M.  About  went  to  present  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  young  deputy  who  had  re- 
ceived a  c(»npletely  ^ench  education,  who 
Hieaks  Trench,  who  goes  to  tiie  Chamber  in  a 
European  dren,  but  who^  in  the  eouBti7,  scm- 
pulously  obeerres  the  ancimt  customs  of  his 
native  land.  Tiic  person  sought  for  had  hit 
home  in  the  morning,  and  woukt  not  return  till 
evraiing,  but  might  be  found  in  the  public 
square.  His  mother  received  the  visitor  with 
the  cordial  dignity  of  a  Penelope  doing  the 
honours  of  her  palace  to  one  of  Ulysses's  guests. 
She  was  surrounded  by  five  or  six  servant 
women,  to  whom  she  distributed  their  respective 
tasks.  Beueath  the  portico,  a  score  of  young 
men,  armed  and  unarmed,  played,  chatted,  or 
slumbered :  they  were  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
bmily.  It  was  like  dropping  into  the  Odyssey 
— into  the  midst  of  that  heroic  life  of  whicL 
Homrr  has  given  so  exact  a  portrait  that  you 
mw  verily  it  erew  day. 

The  beauty  of  the  Greek  race  is  bo  cele- 
brated, and  travdlera  so  confidently  expect  to 
find  in  Greece  the  progeny  of  the  Yeuus  of 
Milo,  that  on  entering  Athens  tbey  believe 
themsdreB  mystified.  TThe  Athenum  women 


are  neither  handsome  nor  well  made ;  they  have 
neither  the  intellectual  countenances  of  rrench, 
the  full  and  opulent  beauty  of  Roman,  nor  the 
pale  and  morbid  delicacy  of  Turkish  women. 
hi  the  town,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  bat  ugly 
females,  with  snub  noses,  flat  feet,  and  shape- 
less waists. 

Tlie  reason  is,  that  thirty  years  ago  Athens 
was  only  an  Albanian  vilWe.  Almost  the 
entire  popolation  of  Attica  then  consisted,  and 
still  consists,  of  Albanians.  Three  leagues  away 
(rom  the  capital  are  villages  which  scarcely  un- 
derstand  Greek.  Athens  has  been  rapidly  colo- 
nised by  men  of  every  nation  and  every  race ; 
which  eqilaina  Uie  uf^iuese  of  the  Atiienian 
type.  Handsome  Greek  jpdfl,  who  are  rare, 
are  only  to  be  met  with  m  certain  privileged 
islands,  or  in  secluded  recesses  of  tne  moon- 
tains,  where  invasion  has  never  penetrated. 

The  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  handsome  and 
well-made  throughout  the  kingdom.  Their  lofty 
stature,  their  slender  person,  their  lean  counte- 
nance, their  long  and  aquiline  nose,and  their  large 
moustachf^  give  them  a  martial  air.  They  some- 
times retain  up  to  the  age  of  seventy  their  small 
waist  and  their  easy  and  graceful  carriage.  Cor- 
pulence is  a  misfortune  unknown  to  them. 

The  pure  Greek  raoe  is  dry,  sinewy,  and  sharp, 
like  the  country  which  maintains  it.  Tba  drainiut 
of  a  few  manuies  would  suffice  to  suppress  aS 
epidemic  fevers,  and  to  make  the  Greeks  the 
healthieit  people  in  Europe,  as  they  ne  the 
most  temperate.  The  consnmption  of  one 
English  labourer  would  supply,  in  Greece,  a 
family  of  six  persons.  The  rich  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  dish  of  vegetables  for  their  re- 
past ;  the  poOT,  with  a  lumdful  of  olives  or  a 
morsel  of  salt  fish.  The  whole  nation  eats  meat 
once  a  jexr-^t  Easter. 

Drunkenness,  so  ctmimon  in  cold  countries, 
is  an  ex^mely  rare  vice  amongst  the  Greeks. 
They  are  great  drinkers ;  but  water-drinkers.  It 
would  make  their  conacienoe  uneasy  to  pass  a 
fountain  without  drinking  at  it ;  but  if  th^  do 
go  to  the  publicJionses,  it  is  to  gossip.  The 
caf^s  of  Athena  are  full  of  customers,  and  at  all 
hours;  bat  they  consume  no  strong  liqaors. 
They  call  for  a  hal^nny  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass 
of  water,  fire  to  light  their  cigarettes,  a  news- 
paper, and  a  set  ot  dominoes;  with  tha^  they 
will  amuse  themselves  the  whole  day  l(aig. 
During  two  gears'  residence,  M.  About  never 
once  met  with  a  man  dnudt  in  the  street!) 
and  believes  that  all  the  drunkards  in  the  king- 
dom might  be  counted  very  speedily. 

If  sobriety  were  not  natural  to  the  people,  it 
would  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  climate. 
Under  a  burning  sky,  a  i6ir  drops  of  liquor  suf- 
fice to  prostrate  a  man.  The  English  garrison 
at  Corfu,  says  M.  About,  gets  tipsy  every  day 
with  its  ration  of  wine  j  toe  French  sailors  sta- 
tioned at  the  Firous,  fiuutyiog  they  are  onl^ 
taking  refreshment,  fuddle  themselves  abomi- 
nably ;  and  if  ever  the  Russians  become  mas  ten 
of  &eece,  they  will  be  obliged,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  oondemn  themselves  to  aobtiety. 

It  soMj  be  stated  that  the  Qnek  pe(^  have 
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no  propeDsiiy  to  any  kmd  of  debatuli,  and  that 
thej  iise  all  pleasures  with  equal  moderation. 
Their  passiona  are  not  violent.  The  Greeks  cer- 
tainly are  capable  of  love  and  hatred ;  but  nather 
their  hatred  nor  their  love  are  bliid.  They  do 
good  and  evil  after  reflection,  and  their  most 
extreme  proceedings  are  always  guided  by  rea- 
soning. They  wiU  not  kill  their  enemy  until 
they  have  made  sore  of  impunity.  Consequently, 
madness  is  a  very  rare  disease.  An  hospital  for 
the  blind  has  been  lately  hoilt  in  Athens ;  they 
will  nerer  want  to  build  a  Bedlam  for  maniacs. 

The  Greeks  have  exactly  sufficient  passion  to 
set  in  action  the  amount  of  talent  they  possess. 
They  are  u  talented  as  any  pet^le  mtiievwld»~ 
and  there  ia  no  iutdleotoal  Itbcmr  of  iriiioh  they 
are  ineapable.  They  cmnprehend  quidUy  and 
irril ;  tbey  learn  vita  marrelloua  facility  vhat- 
mr  it  is  tnur  interest  to  know.  It  ia  probable 
tlwt  th^  an  not  very  mpt  at  highly  speculative 
science ;  some  centuries  may  pass  before  Greece 
produces  metaphysicians  or  algebraists:  but 
Greek  workmen  will  learn  even  a  difficult  trade 
in  a  few  months ;  yonng  commercial  men 
rapidly  manage  to  speak  five  or  six  laogoages; 
students  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology  speraily 
acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  for  their  pro- 
£easion ;  every  mind  is  open  to  receive  every 
sort  of  uaefu  informatirai :  the  love  of  gain 
is  a  master  who  will  one  day  teaidi  them  erety 
art. 

They  stodv  throagh  necessity;  Qucj  also 
study  throQgn  vanity.  A  people  giftea  with 
intelligence  and  self-esteem  is  a  peo^e  of  which 
we  never  need  despair.  They  learn,  well  or  ill, 
ancient  Greek,  to  ccmviooe  themselves  that  they 
are  the  deseoidants  of  the  Hellenes ;  they  study 
their  own  history  in  rader  to  have  a  subject 
for  boasting.  They  educate  themselves  out  of 
pure  curiosity,  and  tbet  are  eqnaUy  eager  to 
tell  what  they  know,  and  to  kam  what  tneiy  do 
not  know. 

Every  intelligent  man  is  proud  of  his  man- 
hood and  jeabna  of  his  lilMrty.  When  the 
BnosiaBS  him)  begun  to  tiiink,  the;  wiU  refose 
to  be  obedient.  The  Greeks  detest  obedience. 
Tlie  love  of  libw^  rnnst  be  very  deeply  planted 
in  their  aonla,  not  to  have  been  eradicated  by  so 
manv  oentnika  of  slavoy. 

Toe  nature  of  the  country  is  singularly  bvour- 
afale  to  the  development  of  mdividualiam.  Qreeoe 
is  out  Dp  into  an  infinity  of  fractional  parts  by 
mouD tarns  and  by  the  sea.  This  geo^Kraphical 
arrangement  formerly  facilitated  the  division  of 
the  Greek  people  into  small  states,  independent 
of  each  otEsr,  which  constituted,  as  it  were,  so 
many  complex  individuds.  In  each  of  these 
states  the  citizen,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  collectire  existence  on  the 
city,  jealously  defended  his  personal  rights  uid 
bia  own  proper  individaality.  If  he  felt  himself 
menaoed  by  the  oommonity,  he  found  a  le^ige 
oa  iho  sea,  araidat  the  mountains,  or  in  a  ne^- 
bonring  state  which  adopted  him. 

Thanks  to  the  sea  and  to  the  mountains,  it 
was  in  vain  to  subjugate  Greece;  she  atiU  re- 
auunedfiree.  The  Arch^elago  has  never  wanted 


for  pirates ;  the  mountains  have  never  wanted 

for  brigands  or  dephts.  The  two  southern  penin- 
sulas of  the  Morea  have  ever  remained  unsub- 
dued. The  Mavromichalis,  beys  of  Magne,  ad- 
ministered themselves  the  wholk  of  this  distact, 
and  paid  to  the  Turks  only  a  derisive  tax,  which 
the  fiscal  agent  came  trembling  to  the  frontier 
to  receive.  They  held  out  to  bim,  at  the  ^oint 
of  a  drawn  sabce»  a  purse  containing  a  few  pieces 
of  gold. 

The  mountaineers  of  Magne  are  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, like  their  oountiy.  They  eat  acorns, 
as  did  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Bodona.  The 
sweet  acoros  of  the  valanede  oak  are  not  an 
unbearably  unpleasant  food.  The  Maniotea 
speak  a  peculiar  language,  wiaek  approaches 
closely  to  ancient  Greek ;  their  pronanoution  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Auuuians.  Tbdr 
danoea  and  their  customs  belong  to  them  exclu- 
sively :  it  is  even  stated  thai  thdr  lelif^ 
retains  traces  of  paganism. 

They  are,  with  the  clephis  Aoamania,  the 
most  courageous,  also  the  most  robust,  of  all  the 
Greeks.  ^  Q?be  porters  and  the  delvers  of  Athena 
are  Ifaniotes ;  they  do  their  work  with  no  great 
skill,  but  they  have  shoolders  arable  of  carrying 
an  ox.  When  Beul^  was  searchiiuf  for  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Acropolis,  he  confided  the  direction  of 
the  uTiHartaking  to  two  w(kkmen :  one  was  ac- 
tive, idever,  and  fond  of  loitering;  he  was  Athe- 
nian. The  oth«r  was  heavy,  powerfnl,  and  inde- 
fsiigahk;  he  was  a  Maniote.  It  was  like  a  re- 
oommwioemept  of  the  Petoponneaim  war,  witii 
Athens  and  Sparta  face  to  &ce. 

Travellers  rarely  penetrate  into  Hagne;  for 
Laconia  has  always  been  richer  in  virtues  than 
in  works  of  art,  and  the  only  antiquities  to  be 
found  there  are  the  manners.  Tlie  inhabitants 
are,  as  form^ly,  brigands  and  hospiti^.  A 
stranger  who  is  known  to  nobody  is  sure  to  re- 
turn without  his  lavage.  Get  a  recommenda- 
tion to  a  Maniote  m  some  little  influeiuK,  and 
you  may  travel  the  whole  oountry  through  with- 
out its  costing  you  a  farthing.  Your  host  will 
send  you  on  to  all  his  friends.  You  will  be  cxm- 
ducted  from  village  to  village,  and  in  tlw  pouest 
house  they  will  kill  a  lamb  in  your  honour.  It 
is  well  known  how  affable  the  fiMfUsb  are  to  the 
strangv  wbo  is  presented  to  them,  and  how 
cold  to  him  wbo  prraents  himself.  The  Maniotes 
have  the  same  merit,  and  the  same  defeat^  a 
little  exa^rated ;  they  carry  their  afEabUit;  as ' 
far  as  kisaing,  and  their  coldness  up  to  gunshots. 
In  spite  of  these  trifling  blemishes,  they  are  the 
most  interesting  of  all  their  oompakiots,  because 
they  are  the  most  manly. 

The  Greeks  many  young.  Hairiage  is  the 
subject,  of  conversation  amongst  young  people 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  marry  somewhat 
inconsiderately,  ana  without  any  certain  pros- 
pects. If  they  delayed  taking  a  wife  until  tfaciy 
were  sure  of  beii^  able  to  maintain  her,  the 
population  would  diminish.  Marriage  is  a  purely 
rehgioss  act.  The  betrothal,  another  religioas 
ceremony,  has  almost  as  sacred  a  character  as 
maonage.  In  certain  cantons— in  MiwotoByhi, 
for  instance— a  betrothed  young  man  enjoja 
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all  the  rights  of  a  busband.  The;  delay  the  cele- 
bration of  the  union  until  the  promise  of  its  6rst 
froits.  If  the  future  bridefprram,  after  the  con- 
scientious celebration  of  bis  betrothal,  vere  to 
dra\r  back  from  completing  his  enga^^ment,  his 
refusal  would  cost  him  lus  lue.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  betrothed  youn^  man  vho  took  refu^  on  hoard 
B  Portuguese  ship  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding. 
He  diea  at  Lisbon  of  a  stab  with  a  knife. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  break  off  a  marriage  which 
is  not  jet  completed,  notliing  is  easier  than  to 
undo  it  when  once  it  is  done.  The  papas>  or 
priests,  are  not  incomiptible,  and,  if  you  kooir 
bj  vbioh  end  to  handb  than,  vill  eontrire  to 
duoorer  in  the  most  r^olar  niuon  five  or  six 
informalities  suffident  to  annul  the  marriage. 
After  havinj'  lived  with  your  wife  forty  years, 
they  will  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  de- 
clare that  you  have  been  erroneously  married, 
and  that  Ihe  person  in  question  is  nothing  to 
you.   But  it  costs  veir  dear,  as  Fanurge  says. 

If  it  pleases  you  to  liave  been  married,  whilst 
it  displeases  you  to  be  married  still,  divorce 
shines  for  all  the  world.  Certain  ladies  are  to 
be  seen  in  Athens  who  have  been  divorced  three 
times,  and  who  could  ask  their  three-  husbands 
to  dinner  without  the  pablio's  having  a  riglit 
to  find  fsolt  with  them.  But  divorce  is  a 
luxury^  which  humble  people  scaroely  ever  in- 
dulge in.  The  raral  (Uitriets  are  taunted  by 
exemplary  hooseholds.  The  honest  creatures 
pass  their  lives  without  passion  and  without 
coquetrr.  Once  manied,  the  most  elegant  pea- 
sant-girl takes  no  trouble  to  please  even  her 
husband ;  her  whole  pleasure  and  her  great 
glory  consist  in  rearing  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  children.  Sue  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  own  appearance  if  she  can  take  a  walk 
on  Sunday,  preceded  by  her  husband,  and  fol- 
lowed by  five  or  six  of  her  progeny.  She  takes 
no  care  to  liide  or  snstain  the  formidable  source 
whence  the  whole  little  family  have  drawn  their 
sustenance.  She  advances  with  majestic  and 
protmding  step,  like  a  goose.  The  song  says, 
"Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  tiiat  I  mar  behold 
Athina — Athina  my  beloved,  who  w(d»  like  a 
goose  I" 

Mothers  of  families  have  a  profound  pity  for 
women  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without 
cliildren.  Wlicn  journeying,  the  travelleit  were 
asked  by  alt  the  men  .whether  they  irere  married ; 
by  the  women,  if  their  mothers  had  many  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  when  King  Otho  was 
was  going  about  the  country  with  his  young 
queen,  to  show  her  to  the  people,  the  wife  of  a 
dcmarque,  or  mayor,  who  came  to  compliment 
lier  sovereign,  tapped  her  uncetemoniousty  on 
the  stomach,  asking,  "  When  are  yon  gouig  to 
give  us  an  heir  ?" 

The  rivalry  of  the  mothers  of  families  ought, 
in  twenty  years,  to  have  doubled  the  population 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  fever  has  put  things  in 
order.  In  summer,  children  die  off  like  fiies. 
Those  who  survive  are  mostly  smndle-shaoked 
and  pot-bellied  until  ihtj  attain  ttwir  thirteenth 
or  Conrteenth  year.  The  parents  rescue  all  they 
can,  and  don't  overtask  tuemseWes  in  bewailing 


the  rest ;  thev  know  that  up  to  thirteen  years 
their  children's  existence  is  precarious.  A  high 
fanctionary  was  once  aslced  how  many  children, 
he  had  had.  He  answered,  reckoning  them  ou 
his  fingers,  "  Eleven  or  twelve ;  I  don't  know 
exactlr.   I  have  seven  left." 

Uudei;  the  Turkish  domination,  the  mother, 
when  she  could  write,  kept  the  register  of  her 
family.  She  took  note  of  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  each  of  her  children.  Unfortunately,  all 
mothers  were  not  women  of  letters;  besides, 
papers  fly  away,  in  spite  of  tlie  proverb  Litera 
scripta  mauet,  "what  is  vrittea  remains." 
Consequently,  a  consideraible  portion  <rf  the 
GreekpeopledonotknowUieirowaase.  When- 
ever Fetros,  the  servant,  was  asked  how  old  he 
was,  he  replied  impertorbsJiIj,  "  Ky  mother 
wrote  it  down,  but  sue  lost  the  paper." 

This  bUssfol  ignorance  allows  people  to  grow 
young  again  with  impunity.  When  the  said 
Fetros  went  to  procure  passports  for  his  two 
employers  (his  juniors)  and  himself,  he  called 
one  thirtv-five  and  the  other  forty,  carefully  re- 
serving rar  his  own  use  tiie  ohanmBg  age  of  five- 
and-tw^nty. 

From  these  specimens,  it  will  be  evident  that 
M.  Abottt's  book  is  one  of  those  whose  intrinsic 
interest  is  greatly  increased  by  unforeseen  and 
accidental  sitcumstances  happening  after  pabli- 
oation.  It  is  so  abU^  and  so  much  to  the  point, 
that  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  now,  it  is  not  trans- 
lated entire  into  Engli^. 


SBiIALL^BEEB  CHRONICLES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  to  register  the  exact- 
condition  of  the  mond  health  of  the  age  is  one 
of  the  dearest  fonctions  of  a  SmalUB^r  Chro- 
nicler. A  curious  change  in  that  moral  health, 
has  now  to  be  planed  on  Tseord.  Wearegetting 
undecided. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  we  are  not  obey- 
irut  the  injunction  ctmtained  in  the  sayings 
"Look  before  yon  le^i,"  too  impliotly  and  too 
literally.  Tbe  mcrOMed  fanlities  tn  diseassknfr 
which  exist  in  the  present  day ;  the  temper  of 
the  times,  which  takes  nothii^  for  granted;  the 
singalar  diffusion  of  a  certuu  amount  of  clever- 
ness and  knowled^;e — are  not  these  Uiings  leading 
us  a  little  astray  t  Are  we  not  getting  into  the 
habit  of  examimng  the  leap  we  are  going  to  take, 
so  long  and  so  carefully,  as  that  we  are  gradually 
getting  into  astate  in  which  it  is  all  looking  and 
no  leaping?  Is  there  any  proceeding  <u  im- 
portance (it  may  be  worth  considering)  which 
may  not  be  proved  to  be  dangerous,  if  all  the 
contingencies  connected  with  it  be  examined 
and  dw^  upon  f  Is  there  any  leap  more  com- 
plusated  than  one  ooosisting  of  a  low  hurdle  in 
the  nuddle  of  a  meadow,  iriiieh  majr  not,  under 
some  circumstances,  turn  out  a  break-neck 
affair  f  Here  is  a  man  committing  a  murder  in 
the  next  &eld  to  the  one  in  wfaioh  I  find  myself. 
I  want  to  get  to  the  rescue,  and  I  ride  up  to  the 
next  hedge  intending  to  let^  it.  I  most  look 
lint  throogfa.  Hecs  is  a  bi^  bank,  a  nil  on 
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tBe  top  of  it,  a  ditch  beyond ;  mj  horse  may  be 
able  to  clear  it,  but  the  groana  looks  rather 
slippery  just  liere.  Suppose  he  vas  to  strike 
that  rail  vith  bis  hoofs;  suppose  he  miscal' 
calated  his  spring',  and  did  not  clear  the  ditch ; 
soppose  the  ground  on  the  other  (ride  were  to 
prove  'wanting  in  firmness.  I  vill  go  and  look 
at  the  gate.  The  screams  in  the  next  field  are 
cetting  fiunter,  by  the  by,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
decide.  The  gate  is  avuilty  high ;  it  has  spikes 
on  the  top  bar,  and  the  ground  is  corered  with 
loose  flints,  impossible  to  think  oC  it.  Sup* 
pose  I  get  off  and  crawl  through  the  hedge,  or 
get  over  the  e&te ;  bat  then  I  should  be  so 
much  more  useiul  on  horseback.  I  should  inti- 
midate the  mnrderer;  I  should  be  able  to 
pursue  him.  Stay,  now  I  hear  no  cries-— all  is 
over — what  a  dreadful  state  of  things ! 

When  it  becomes  needful  for  us  to  form  an 
O|]nnion  on  some  question  of  importance,  how  ter- 
rible in  these  days  are  the  throes  of  indedsion  we 
go  through,  as  we  examine  every  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  as  each  side  in  turn  seems  to  have  "  so 
much  to  say  for  itself."  What  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  modern  attempt  to  "  come  to  a  con- 
dnaion  F"  Suppose— it  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose—a Bnilw]|i^  accident;  and  we  want  to 
find  oat  the  origin  md  cause  of  it  with  a  view 
to  our  fntnre  aeonrity.  An  inqntry  is  set  on 
foot,  end  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  is  brought 
forward.  But  oh !  the  contradictory  nature  of 
that  evidence !  Each  witnen  in  turn  takes  his 
view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  each  has  generally 
a  separate  interest  of  his  own  in  the  case,  this  is 
not  wonderful.  Mystified  and  bewildered,  we 
turn  to  the  columns  of  the  Times  for  connsel, 
and  we  find  it.  Here  is  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
engineer,  clear,  lucid,  evidently  right,  which 
explains  the  whole  thing.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Piston,  C.E.,  we  understand  it  aU.  Do  weP 
In  tile  next  number  of  the  Times  is  a  letter 
from  another  eminent  engineer,  also  clear,  tito 
luei4  also  evidently  ri^t,  and  taldng  quite 
nno^er  view  of  the  matter.  Every  day  a  new 
'  letter  from  a  new  authority  contradicts  all  that 
has  gone  before,  xaxtH  at  last,  when  every  view 
of  the  case  has  been  finally  proved  outrageous, 
the  discussion  is  given  up,  simply  because  some 
other  accident  or  ofience  iias  turned  up  in  the 
mean  time,  and  space  is  wanted  for  ti»e  same 
number  of  contradictions  about  that. 

I  dare  say  there  are  people  who  carry  this 
**  spirit  (tf  inqui^"  into  tneir  owntHrivate  affairs 
and  act  on  it,  or  ratiicr  abstain  fran  acting  on 

habitually. 

_  Great  crtmea,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  con- 
victed murderers,  the  desirableness  of  certain 
BietRMMlitan  improvements,  the  existence  of 
vtllK>*4he-irispB,  and  ma^more  small  and  sreat 
matters,  are  discussed  after  this  l^hion.  jSveiy 
man  has  hts  say.  Every  writer  ooutr^iota  the 
pntvious  writer.  Every  man's  hcta  are  right 
tor  a  day,  and  are  proved  to  be  wrong  as 
soon  as  next  morning's  light  dawns  and  next 
m(»ning*s  paper  comes  out.  What  a  state  we 
into  about  those  accursed  approaches  to  the 
Great  ExhiUitiai  of  '6!^  vbat  discasuons^  and" 


statements  of  opinion,  what  facts,  what  con- 
tradictions decorated  that  controversy !  What 
did  we  do  P  Nothing ;  and  the  road  was  blooked 
up  and  impassable,  as  was  predicted.  So  some- 
body was  right,  at  any  rate. 

As  to  the  railway-accident  discussions,  they 
would  be — ^if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  issue  at 
stake  —  simply  farcical.  When  the  horrible 
details  of  some  specially  dreadful  disaster  have 
been  given,  comes  invariably  the  announcement 
that  "  a  most  rigid  inquiry  will  take  plaoB  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  accident."  Sucli  an  isquitv  does 
tidceplae^  butwliat  ofitP  Are  any regnutions 
made  to  prereat  the  recunoaoe  of  such  acci* 
dents  P  Not  in  tlie  least.  Everything  goes  on 
as  before,  and  by-and-by  something  worse  takes 
place.  Need  snob  things  be  P  Do  accidents 
nappen  to  royal  tnuusP 

The  great  criminal  enigma  which  most  men  are 
nowiabouring  to  solve,  is  oue  whi<^  has  elicited 
as  many  contradictory  statements  as  any  that 
has  come  up  of  late  years,  and  has  developed  this 
peculiar  temper  of  the  times  with  especial  force. 
Between  penal  servitude  on  the  one  side,  and 
transportation  on  the  other,  we  have  remained 
with  suspended  j  advent,  lUce  Garric^  between 
tragedy  and  comeoy,  or  a  certain  useful  do- 
mes tie  animal  between  two  bundles  of  b^.  The 
otneetitms  to  both  of  these  two  wi^  ont  of  the 
difficulty  have  been  so  obvious,  have  been  re- 
presented to  us  so  clearly,  and  seem  so  inse- 
parable, that  we  are  perfectly  unable  to  make  up 
our  minds.  I  believe  the  reason  of  all  this  to  be  a 
very  simple  one.  We  are  getting  to  look  for 
perfectloD  while  living  in  aa  imperfect  world. 
Wecannot  make  up  our  minds  to  accepts  defect. 
I  believe  that  in  every  human  work,  and  every 
human  system,  there  must  exist,  not  one,  but 
two  or  three  very  serioas  defects,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  accepting  of  those  detects  openly 
and  courageously^,  lies  the  secret  of  attaining  as 
much  success  aa  is  h^  attainable.  It  la  bmter 
to  stand  pledged  to  a  system  whioli  has  the 
greatest  good  in  it,  and  the  ^^reatast  defects, 
than  to  tr^  by  a  soocession  oT  compromises  to 
hammer  out  an  arrangement  which  may  perhape 
have  none  of  those  marked  disfigorements,  but 
which  has  no  marked  advantages  either,  and  is 
weak  and  faulty  everywhere.  The  advantages 
of  a  system  are  like  tKe  brauties  of  a  character : 
ioseparable  from  its  defects.  If  we  for  ever 
looking  and  never  leapii^  philosophers  had  the 
creation  of  human  characters,  we  should  have 
no  geniuses,  no  men  of  marked  virtues  qualified 
by  serious  faults.  We  should  shrink,  in  makmg 
op  our  man,  from  gifting  Mm  with  noble  qua- 
lities implying  the  presence  of  dangerous  qua- 
lities too  i  and  we  shotdd,  clip  and  prune  mm 
into  a  pi^tem  suceeediuc  a  little  nem,  and 
failing  a  little  there,  and  siiowing  himself  in 
no  respect  worth  the  tiouUe  he  cost 

Much  after  this  timorous  fashion  we  tried  to 
compose  a  system  for  treating  our  convicts.  So- 
ciety was  not  to  be  abocked  and  made  miserable 
by  violent  punishments,  on  the  one  hand.  On 
the  otiier,  it  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  a 
fdlow-oreature  was  to  be  girai      as  a  hope- 
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leas  criminal,  was  to  waar  a  prison-dress  for  life, 
and  was  to  have  no  hope  of  a  different  career  held 
out  to  him.  AfaLQ,  there  were  terrible  defects 
connected  with  tue  old  plm  of  transportiue,  and 
those  could  not  be  endured  either.  So  we 
haaunered  oat  out  Home-Convict  system.  It 
was  adwted  to  meet  evei7bodj*a  viewE^  and  it 
was  to  be  free  from  ereiybo^s  objection.  It 
has  tmfOTtaiiately  proved  a  ret;  oauaiderable 
failnie. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  tbe  dismal  convic- 
tion that  if  we  would  hare  a  sjatem  which  is  to 
be  effective,  we  must  hare  one  that  is  t/^fective 
as  well.  Either  we  most  be  made  wretched 
by  the  thooght  that  a  certain  number  of  hu- 
man creatures  are  leading  a  lib  of  all  but  hope- 
leu  servitude  and  confinement,  and  are  onder- 
going  real  punishment:  or  we  must  face  the 
horrors  of  a  penal  settlement,  trying,  however,  to 
reduce  them  as  much  as  may  be — or  we  most 
pat  up  with  a  worae  defect  still,  and  live  in  a 
town  where  there  ia  no  aafefy  for  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  where  a])ominationB  go  oo  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  a  country  whidi  foim  auch  rery 
loaj  daims  as  aigland  does  to  a  hi^  and  ex- 
ceptional civilisation.  Wewttfchooee:  there  ia 
no  help  for  it. 

A  great  deal  is  gained,  whtn.  we  have  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  settle,  k  we  can  only  manage 
to  simplify  it.   Let  us  try. 

There  have  always  been,  there  are  at  present, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  always  will  be, 
some  memoerB  of  the  oonununity  who  refuse 
to  conform  to  the  laws  whidi  the  rest  obey ;  who 
will  not  work  for  their  living;  who  hate  all 
wholesome  restraints;  who  ruish  the  lioence 
and  excitement  that  belong  to  the  career  of 
the  ruffian.  It  is  unneoessaty  to  examine  here, 
how  and  why  theie  men  are  what  they  are. 
These  bad  people  exist,  and  they  exist  by  prey- 
ittgou  the  honest  mraabers  of  out  society. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  these  bad  subjects  P 
Probably,  when  a  man  is  brought  home  to  his 
family  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  wiUi  half  his 
teeth  knocked  out,  and  hia  face  "  lookiug  as 
if  it  had  been  seamed  with  fire,"  it  is  the  opmion 
of  those  near  tatd  dear  to  the  imured  man  that 
the  useless  degraded  irreclaimable  savage  who 
has  done  this  wicked  Bct>  should  be  promptly 
got  rid  of  out  of  a  world  where  he  is  not  wanted, 
and  hung  up  on  a  eibbet,  as  a  tetror  to  .other 
evil-doers.  Frobabiy,  when  a  good  man,  a  legis- 
lator>  and  useful  menJier  of  society,  is  so 
duuged  b;f  nerroua  ahook  of  one  of  t^ieae 
ahanieful  attaifa  made  in  the  heart  o£  the 
beat  part  of  London,  that  tkt  men  aiidden 
opening  of  a  door  is  a  tenor  to  him,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  home  and  the  ephere  of 
his  usefulness,  and  tir  what  change  and  travel- 
ling will  do  to  meoa  his  broken  nerves — pro- 
bably, those  who  know  and  love  the  man,  who 
watch  him,  and  note  his  sufferings,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  hanging  is  rather  too  good  for  the 
wretches  who  have  wrought  tms  mischiof. 
There  are  many  people  who  would  ai^;ue  thus, 
and  not  unreasonably.  There  are  many  men  wlu), 
if  th^  hadshot  one  of  theaezuffian^  would  not 


feel  any  very  serious  oppression  of  conscience,  j 
but  would  rather  be  of  opinion  that  they  had  . 
"done  the  state  some  service."   It  may  be  < 
a  frrave  question  whether,  in  cases  of  brutal 
violence  to  the  person,  and  when  the  crime  is  ' 
committed  by  a  confirmed  felon,  capital  punish-  ' 
ment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Bat  it  ia  one  i 
which  it  IS  useless  to  diaouss.  In  this  age  audi  | 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  not  be  Ustened  ' 
to.   And  so  we  get  a  step  farther.   We  cannot 
hang  for  these — so-callea — minor  offenoeSf  and 
the  doers  of  these  deeds  remain  to  be  ponuhed 
and  disposed  of  somehow. 

Will  short  but  severe  punishments  do  P  ^ey 
would  be  convenient,  economical,  and  would 
satis^  a  very  natural  vindictive  feeling  which  is 
daily  getting  stronger  in  the  public  mind ;  but 
then:  efficacy  is  very  qoestiooable.  Criminals 
are  bad  calculators.  Tou  cannot  overrate  in 
this  discussion  tbe  importance  of  one  phrase 
whidi  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  rascal 
—TU  chance  iLT  Fat  before  him  the  most 
terrible  pnniahment  that  human  ingenuity  could 
devise,  mid  he  will  "chance  it"  rather  thangLvs 
hinuelf  to  leading  a  life  of  industry  anare- 
gulaiity.  Why,  the  man  is  what  he  is^  becaose 
he  will  not  1^  that  life.  Short  puiuahmenia 
may  be  useful  for  beginners,  or  oocaaional 
offenders,  but  they  are  worse  than  uselos  in  the 
case  of  the  conGmed  oriminaL  He  will  go  on 
"  chancing  it"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
unfortunately  when  he  is  at  large,  we,  too,  going 
out  after  dark,  are  obliged  to  "chance  it"— 
whether  we  get  home  again  with  a  whole  skin. 

Hanging,  then,  will  not  do,  and  short  punish* 
ments  wilTnot  do.  Here  are  two  thinga  dis- 
posed of  that  might  hamper  us.  Are  we  any 
nearer  to  the  sokitioa  of  the  difficulty  F  The 
oonfirmed  eiiminal  must  be  seduded  from  so- 
ciety. Whether  that  is  done  by  transporting 
him,  or  by  keeping  him  in  penal  servitude — reu 
hard  penal  servitude — at  home,  is,  so  &r  as  so* 
ciety  is  concerned,  unimportant.  WhUe  punish- 
ing and  secluding  him,  can  we  not  utilise  him  F 
Is  slave-labour  cn  no  use? ^  These  men  have  for- 
feited all  claim  to  their  mis  used  liberty,  and  are 
of  rifbt  slaves.  There  are  tiwusauds  of  them. 
Sure^  thousands  of  shives  ought,  instead  of 
being  an  incubus,  to  be  a  vauiable  property. 
Wherever  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done,  we 
should  send  the  slaves  to  do  it;  and  as  to 
wardens  to  keep  them  at  it,  how  could  our  sol- 
diers be  better  empbyed  than  in  acting  iu  sut^ 
o^[MU)i^F  A  life  M  contmual  watchfulness,  and 
with  some  amount  of  risk  connected  with  it, 
ia  the  right  life  for  a  soldier.  £ach  tcgiment 
would  oaaly  be  employed  in  Uiia  service  fw  a 
time.  The  continual  nKfnging  of  troopa  would 
be,  for  many  reasons,  a  matter  of  seoessil^. 
Wherever  slave^abour  is  wanted,  thrae  men 
who  have  forfeited  their  freedom  should  be  sent. 
If  you  want  to  form  a  settlement  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  send  your  slaves  to  that  colonj^  and 
send  your  soldiers  to  take  oare  of  them.  If  you 
want  to  build  fortifications  at  home,  turn  this 
sr^  brute  force  in  that  direction.  There 
should  be  a  careful  discrimination  used  in 
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selecting  the  men  for  home  service  and  foreien 
service.  It  wonld  seem,  at  firet  sight,  as  if  the 
vorst  criminals  should  be  tiiose  selected  for 
transportation ;  but  perhaps  the  really  desperate 
character,  the  fool  and  irreclaimable  mffian, 
should  be  kept  at  home,  vrliere  prisons  are  stnmg, 
and  where  the  resourcea  of  jnatice  are  numerous 
and  irresistible :  where  it  is  bard  to  find  oppor- 
tonities  of  plotting,  and  harder  still  to  carry  a 
I^ot  cat.  Transp<»iation  is  a  chance  for  a  man, 
and  it  should  be  awarded  to  Uie  leas  desperate 
daSB  of  oriminaK  of  vhom  then  is,  perhaps, 
s<Hne  sort  of  hope.  Soiaety  has  little  to  do  with 
merdy  retaliating  on  these  men  for  their  offmces 
ainunat  it.  It  has  to  protect  itsdf  i^nst  them. 
We  say  of  sadi  and  soeh  a  man,  "  We  know 
that  if  his  prison  bars  were  removed  he  wonld 
go  out  to  molest  mankind."  And  so  we  come 
to  the  concinaion  that  his  prison  bars  must  be 
kept  hard  and  fast  and  strong,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  becaose  he  assumes  an  amiable 
look  behind  them,  nor  are  we  to  take  the  obe- 
dience of  one  whose  interest  it  is  to  obey,  fot  any 
indication  of  reform. 
What  we  have  asserted  is : 

1.  That  the  faahotaal  flriminal  ii  hopdeaa,  or 
that  the  chaacea  of  his  nficvm  are  so  infiniti> 
simal  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  aoconnt. 

2.  That  short  ptunahmentB  are  of  Uttle  avail, 
and  rarely  usefoL 

3.  That  vamingi  alio  an  of  small  avail- 
punishments,  however  severe,  rarely  deteixiiig 
the  criminal  from  acts  of  crime. 

4.  That  he  must  be  secluded  from  society. 
What  we  want  done  is : 

1.  That  the  habitual  criminal  should  be  kept 
in  perpetual  restraint. 

8.  That  in  the  exceptional  case  of  his  reform- 
ing, the  rules  of  his  ticiket^^leavB  should  be 
ri^Ldlyenforoed. 

3.  That  those  men  who  have  forftiUi  tieir 
liberty  should  be  renrded  in  the  light  of  bond- 
aervants,  and  that  ueir  aerrioea  should  be  ap- 

Efied  wherever  slave-labour  would  be  useful,  at 
ome  or  abroad. 

4.  That  these  bond-servants  ahould  be  made 
to  work  so  hard,  as  that  their  servioes  should  be 
teallj  aseftil  and  lemunmtive. 


THE  NEW  TEAR  IN  RTJBSU. 

It  is  awfully  cold ;  90  cold  that  the  very  out- 
casts in  the  street  are  too  cold  to  bes;  they 
shrink,  utterly  blasted  by  the  deadly  chiU  of  the 
air,  into  holes  and  comers,  and  Ue  shuddering. 
First,  we  had  a  bard  boet  some  six  weeks  ago ; 
then  it  rained  for  a  aing^nig^t,  and  froie  again 
in  the  morning.  The  streets  were  iced  all  ovn, 
and  looked  as  they  n^^t  have  done  if  covered 
with  ground-glasfl.  Then,  it  snowed  again^  a 
fine  du8t4ike  snow,  with  a  wild  wind  that  tore 
into  the  very  hearts  of  trees,  and  shattered  the 
stately  masta  of  many  a  ship  on  the  frosen  sea. 
Then,  down  came  a  soft  rain  again,  sufficient  to 
make  the  snow  uneven  and  spoil  its  virgin  white- 
HBBs.    This  nun  lasted  a  uw  hoax%  and  the 


icon  frost  came  back  once  more^  windless  bnt 
terrible.  No  furs  have  a  chance  against  this 
dreadful  cold  of  the  Epiphany. 

Yesterday  the  street^  were  all  deserted.  The 
beautiful  town  and  its  stately  buildings  seemed 
like  a  city  of  the  dead ;  or  one  thatliad  been 
smitten  by  some  fearful  plague ;  or  one  of  tbe 
dream  cities  which  the  Eastern  story-tellers  talk 
about,  in  the  rambling  tales  of  enchantment 
with  which  they  amuse  the  bazaars  of  Herat 
and  CabooL  It  is  dangerous  to  walk  about  the 
streets,  they  are  so  sl^ftpery ;  and  it  is  hard  even 
to  balanoe  onesdf  and  crawl  along  with  the  help 
of  a  stick.  The  drosohkies  have  ceased  to  ply, 
and  the  thermometer  markB  nearly  Uiirty  degrees 
below  lero. 

These  difficulties,  which  seemed  insurmount- 
able at  noondav  on  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
ure  all  laughed  to  soom  before  midnight.  The 
whole  tovm  is  alive  with  hubbub  towards  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  for  the  next  three 
hours  no  gayer  seene  is  to  be  found  in  the  world 
than  that  whioh  is  passing  in  every  town  of 
Russia.  The  whole  population  appears  to  wake 
np.  The  smartest  oarri^^  and  harness  are 
brooi^  out,  and  the  air  nnga  with  the  cheerful 
cry  ooBcbmen  as  thn^  ovive  rwidly  along, 
and  wit^  the  busy  tinJuing  of  sledge  bells. 
Evoybody  is  going  everywneie.  Tnere  is  a 
mailed  ImU  at  the  Exchange ;  and  hardly  a 
family  removed  from  poverty  but  has  sent  out 
invitations  to  iriends  and  dependents  for  a 
meriy-makiiw.  Li^ta  gleam  from  every  win- 
dow, and  wherever  a  door  is  open  music  and 
laughter  pour  through  it. 

At  mi^iiffbt,  the  oancing  at  the  masked  ball 
has  reached  its  height,  when  it  is  stopped  by 
the  joyful  notes  of  a  trumpet,  and,  as  the  clocka 
b^in  to  strike  twelve,  the  stewards  of  the  ball 
advance,  followed  by  waitera  bearing  trays  of 
glasses  filled  with  champagne,  and  everyoody 
wishes  everybody  a  happy  new  year;  after 
which,  the  dancing  beeina  again.  The  same 
scene  passes  in  private  houses,  only  at  the  great 
public  oall  at  the  Exchange  it  is  gayer  and  more 
atrikin|f. 

Christmas  is  kept  with  little  featdvity  in  Rus- 
sian dtiea.  Strang  to  say,  it  is  the  only  great 
religious  festival  whioh  seems  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed  among  the  rigid  formalists  of  the 
Greek  Church.  All  the  sympatbiea  or  the  priest- 
hood and  the  public  seem  reserved  for  Easter. 
Bnt  there  are  some  curious  Christmas  obser- 
vances which  seem  to  depend  upon  very  old 
tradition.  The  peaaantry  go  to  the  great 
house,  with  a  la^  ^aaa  star,  on  Cbristmaa 
Bve,  in  remembrance  of  ^  tbe  star  whh^  shone 
over  Bethlehem,  and  guided  the  vise  men  on 
their  journey  from  the  Eaat  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  the  King  of  Glory,  who  lay  in  the 
manger  there.  The  feasants  sing  carols  endmg 
with  a  cbonis  wiahing  *'  Long  life  kmg  life  1 
to  the  people  of  the  Wse,  wd  whoi  th^  have 
received  money  go  on  their  way  rcsjoicing.  In 
some  [daces  there  is  also  a  custom  which  I  have 
never  met  vitii  elseiriierei  ehUdroi  come  in 
to  the  bednoni  belDEe  tinr  inmatn  are  up. 
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and  scatter  com  and  ptan  over  the  sleepers. 
Perhaps  in  token  that  if  thej  praise  tbe  Lord, 
"the  earth  vill  bring  forth  her  increase,  and  God, 
even  our  ovn  God,  will  ^ve  qs  His  blessing." 
In  some  places,  too,  there  is  a  play  or  mystery 
performed  by  marionettes,  portraying  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Tliis  custom 
must  be  very  old,  and  in  Knssia  it  has  degene- 
rated into  an  amusement  for  ohildren.  But  the 
Oriental  traveller  will  remember  the  fierce  fana- 
tical excitement  which  is  aronsed  by  a  similar 
exhibition  among  the  Sheabs,  and  of  which  Aly 
is  the  chief  personage.  Tbe  play,  however, 
being,  as  I  have  said,  designed  for  the  entertain- 
ment  of  children,  baa  a  queer  termination  in 
Russia.  At  the  close  of  the  piece,  all  the  nations 
of  the  euth  assemble,  and  have  a  good  dance  in 
the  person  of  their  representatives,  until  sud- 
denlv  a  Cossack  arrives  and  cuts  off  all  their 
heads:  which  edifies  the  little  folk  amazingly. 
In  the  Eastern  mystery  a  Christian  ambassador 
is  also  introduced  to  enact  some  mummery. 
Such  entertainments  may  be  traced  to  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  long  before  the  Mohammedan 
or  Christian  era,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  very 
earliest  known  among  men. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  in  Knssia,  people  go  out 
of  their  houses  and  ask  the  name  of  tbe  first 
person  th^  meet.  The  answer  will  give  them 
tJie  name  of  the  penon  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
married.  Great  games  are  played  with  young 
ladies  in  ifaia  vray;  and  many  a  pretty  girl 
goea  Unahing  to  her  pillow,  and  dreams  a 
aweet  troubled  dream  that  night.  Fortune- 
telling  is  liso  a  prime  thing  on  a  New  Year's 
Sve,  and  cards  nandled  by  yonng  fingers  tell 
ddidoug  secrets.  It  is  a  maush-making  season, 
a  joyous  time  of  jollity  and  good  wislies,  kind- 
ness, merry-making,  foi^veness,  charity  wiUi  all 
men.  The  ways  of  telling  fortunes  are  many. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  Engluh  youn^  ladies  next 
Christmas.  In  Russia,  we  take  little  loaves  of 
bread.  On  the  little  loaves  of  bread  we  write 
young  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  names,  and  then 
we  mU  in  a  brisk  little  hnngry  dog  to  gobble 
them  up.  Those  whose  names  are  written  on 
the  loaves  whidi  tiie  little  dog  has  gobbled  np, 
mil  be  married  before  the  year  is  om  :  tbe  rest 
mast  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
Ob,  what  bright  eyes  follow  the  little  dog ! 

The  little  dog  is  not,  however,  the  only  crea- 
ture whose  appetite  is  turned  to  the  service  of 
Cupid.  A  cock,  sacred  to  that  yonng  gentle- 
man's-mamma,  also  plays  a  part.  The  names  of 
yonng  kdies  and  gentlemen  of  marriageable  age 
are  written  on  little  pieces  of  paper  and  placed 
in  a  circle.  Each  little  piece  of  papor  has  several 
grains  of  com  placed  n|ran  it  to  entice  the  cock. 
Then  the  bird  of  birds  is  carried  in,  with  hearty 
wishes  that  he  may  make  a  good  supper ;  for  if . 
he  leave  the  contents  at  a  single  paper  unde- 
Toured,  there  will  be  an  old  maid  or  an  old 
bachelor  among  the  company.  It  is  also  an  un- 
doubted fact,  well  known  to  all  matrimonially- 
disposed  voung  ladiea  in  Russia,  that  if  a  sonp- 
jmt  with  a  stidc  across  it  be  plaoed  under 
yoni  bed  on  New  Tear's  Sre,  Hymen  and  the 


Graces  will  come  tripping,  about  the  small  honra^ 
over  the  tiny  bridge,  and,  whispering  in  your  ear 
the  name  of  the  person  to  wnom  yon  are  to  be 
married,  wilt  politely  present  him  to  vou,  with  a 
hope  that  he  may  meet  your  approWtion.  A 
yonng  lady  informs  me  that  she  has  twice  made 
trial  of  these  means  of  learning  the  secrets  of 
the  future;  and  that  on  each  occasion  two 
gentlemen  appeared,  behaving  in  tbe  most  dis- 
tant manner  to  each  other,  as  if  nnacqaunted ; 
bat,  unfortunately,  they  both  bad  their  backs 
turned  towards  her,  and  their  names  she  has 
been  unable  to  remember.  She  has,  however, 
informed  me  confidentially,  and  under  the  seal 
seeresT,  that  she  infien  from  tlus  revelation  that 
she  wul  be  twice  married.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
I  learn  from  the  same  authority,  tbat  you  must 
not  put  the  soup-plate  under  tne  bed  yourself; 
bat  by  acts  of  kindness  and  fellow-feeling  to- 
wards others,  yon  are  to  induce  some  well-wisher 
to  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  take  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  write  a 
.question  on  it,  fold  it  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
light  it  at  the  candle,  and  hold  it  upwards  per- 
pendicularly until  it  goes  out,  and  then  open 
it  against  tbe  wall,  the  lines  of  the  shadow 
will  give  a  true  answer.  Take  some  wax, 
melt  it  in  a  spoon,  pour  the  contents  into  ' 
oold  water,  take  out  the  hardened  lump,  and 
its  shadow  against  the  wall  will  answer  a  mental 
questtoa,  Uolten  lead  will  aerra  same  pur- 
pose. 

These  are  the  amusements  of  the  young; 
but  the  old  have  their  more  pathetic  aad  tender 
holiday  ways.  As  the  night  of  New  Year's  Eve 
closes  in,  the  housewife  busies  herself  in  writing 
prayers  for  the  hraltb  and  long  life  of  the  good 
man  and  his  friends.  The  strips  of  paper  on 
which  these  prayers  are  written,  are  folded  np 
and  sevm  in  siUcen  covers  about  ttie  size  of  a 
shilling.  Tliey  are  to  be  worn  round  tlie  neck 
until  next  New  Year's  Day,  and  are  chsrms 
against  sickness  and  evQ.  When  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  the  wife  and  children  rise,  and, 
after  the  patriarchal  custom  in  Rossia,  kiss  the 
honse-father's  hand.  The  wife  presents  faim  with 
her  little  amulet  with  a  prajrer  and  a  blesaii^ ; 
her  kin  and  the  diildren  a  kisses  an  returned 
on  the  fnehead ;  and  so  to  supper  and  eham- 
pagne—^tliout  n'hich,  tilings  grave  or  gay  are 
incomplete  in  Russia. 

On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning  the  same 
bitter  weather  continues,  and  the  same  utter 
contempt  of  it.   As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  tbe  great  officers  of  sr.ate  and 
public  functionaries  be^n  to  receive  official 
visits,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  streets  blaze  with 
uniforms  and  carriages.  All  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments wait  in  giJa  array  upon  their  chiefs, 
and  then  the  chiefs  themselves  repair  to  the  i 
superior  authority.    Then^  comes  uigh  mass  i 
in  tbe  cathedral :  a  ver^  imposing  affair :  the  ' 
sonorous  chanting  mingliiu;  with  &s  datter  of  I 
spurs  and  scabbards  as  the  military  and  civil  ' 
officers  pour  one  after  another  through  the  ' 
doors,  aad  stand,  a  glittering  crowd,  before  th«  i 
hiffli  altar.  \\ 
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At  one  o'clock,  the  officers  of  tbe  dvU  serrice 
laj  aside  tbeir  nnifonns,  and  dress  themselves 
in  full  eTeniug  costumo  to  paj  private  visits. 
TTlie  inliabitauts  of  ever;  city  in  Russia  are 
hurrring  about  oa  tbis  etnmd,  from  one  o'clock 
till  fire  or  six.  Ever;  one  expects  a  visit  from 
all  his  or  her  acquaintances  on  Hew  Year'a  Bay, 
and  these  visits  must  be  puid  in  person,  or 
offence  vill  be  taken.  To  be  sure,  well-disposed 
people  have  the  grace'to  say,  "  Not  at  home," 
oc  one  could  never  get  tLrough  the  hard  work 
of  the  day :  but  some  tabbies  and  half-bedridden 
old  fellows  are  glad  of  the  occasion  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  tlie  world ;  and  the  half- 
frozen  TuitOT  most  unpack  himself  from  his  furs 
and  submit  to  be  shown  tluough  long  suites  of 
stifling  rooms  into  one  of  the  tcmapenttuie  of  an 
oven,  and  to  talk  bald  talk  for  an  hour  with 
somebody  he  sees  but  once  a  year. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  the  rush  of  carriages 
and  the  hurrying  of  footsteps  tlirou;;h  tbe  streets 
begin  to  slacken,  and  at  six  it  is  all  over.  There 
is  no  particuJar  festivity  on  New  Year's  Night ; 
the  eroucliing  outcast  passes  silently  into  the 
death  swoon ;  aud  the  dreadful  cold  smites'piti- 
lessly  out  of  doors,  while  we  gatlier  round  our 
hearths,  aud  keep  oui  homes  again. 

 — "  [  

FEUCU.  CBOMFTON. 

**  I  AH  Miss  Bessie  Crompton.  PIm,"  I  said. 

I  spoke  with  the  dignity  of  a  young  lady 
Dresb  .from  a  boarding-school  I  had  been  at 
the  Cle^  Daughters'  School  for  foni  years, 
being  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  teacher ;  yet  when  mv  allotted  term 
was  ended,  my  sister  Felicia,  who  had  been  a 
goreroess  herself,  decidedly  declined  the  offer 
of  the  lady  superintendent  to  iind  me  a  situa- 
tion, and  desired  that  I  should  return  home  at 
once.  Yet  though  I  had  been  absent  so  lonff, 
only  old  Fim,  our  servant,  who  had  been  errand- 
boy  to  my  fwier's  grammar-school  longer  than 
I  could  remember,  met  me  at  tbe  station.  I 
was  fllmoat  ashamed  of  recognising  him  as  he 
waited  at  tbe  back  of  the  phitform,  in  an  anti- 
quated, tlireadbiu*e  black  suit  of  my  father's, 
looking  like  the  embodiment  of  decrepitude  and 
poverty,  and  blinking  with  a  bewildered,  pur- 
blind gaze,  at  the  long  train  and  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers, like  an  owl  aragged  out  into  the  tor- 
menting light  of  day.  I  approached  him  with 
stateliness  and  dist^ce,  to  convince  bystanders 
that  he  was  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  servant. 

"Lord  love  you,  Miss  Bessie,  it  can't  be 
joa !"  he  exclaimed,  instantly  reviving  from 
sixty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  "  the  master  him- 
self '11  not  know  you  figain.  If  you  wouldn't 
be  above  it^  naat,  when  we're  out  of  sight,  I 
should  like  to  shake  hands  with  you  for  this 
once ;  if  it's  not  too  great  a  liberty.  You  gave 
old  Fim  a  kiss  when  you  went  away." 

"Oh,  Fim!  dear  old  Pirn!"  I  cried,  seizing 
lus  big  hand,  covered  witli  a  very  worn  pair  (u 
my  father's  gloves.  All  tlie  dignity  of  tbe 
Clergy  Dauguert'  Sclu»l  vani^ied  as  if  it  bad 


never  been.   "Ilove  you  just  the  samc^Hm; 

and  I'm  coming  to  hve  at  home  again,  yon 
know,  so  we  shall  have  the  old  times  m^." 

Piiii  aged  into  sixty  again  in  a  moment,  aud 
shook  liis  bended  head  feebly ;  halting  and  flag- 
ging as  if  uuable  to  keep  up  with  my  young, 
impatient  st^,  as  he  walked  a  few  paces  be- 
hind me.  Wlten  I  tried  to  question  liim  about 
home,  be  replied  reluctantly.  Onee  even  be 
produced  a  Jew's-harp,  and  oeram  to  twang  a 
doleful  tune  upon  it,  as  he  had  oeen  used  to  do 
when,  as  a  child,  I  had  asked  liim  unanswerable 
questions ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  replaced 
it  in  liis  pocket  with  a  despondeiit  apologj,  and 
we  walked  on  without  farther  coitTertatioa. 

Our  home  was  an  old  lambling  mansion  at- 
tached to  the  Elizabethan  Grammar  Scbot4,  of 
which  my  father  bad  been  master  for  tburty 
years.  The  endowment  was  fifty  ]K>unds  a  year, 
and  the  scbolars  on  the  foandation  were  only 
twelve  in  number ;  but,  under  former  masters, 
the  school  had  won  something  more  than  mere 
local  reputation,  and  one  after  another  had 
retired,  either  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
competency,  or  with  the  presentation  to  a 
church  -  living.  College  Hill,  wliere  the 
school  was  situated,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
aud  narrowest  struts  in  Tamford,  and  uo 
thoroughfare  of  business;  tbe  buildings  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  row  of  decaying  nouses, 
property  in  Chancery,  and  a  large,  endoeed 
quadranf^e,  entered  by  an  archway  opposite  tbe 
schocd-boose,  and  surroimded  by  aunshonsea  for 
twenty-five  aged  men.  The  character  of  tbe 
street  depended  altogether  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school  No  surer  index  was  needed  than 
its  aspect  at  noon  and  evening  when  tbe  scholars 
dispersed;  if  Tamford  Grammar  School' was 
prosperinff,  the  walls  echoed  to  the  shrill  whoop 
of  schoolboys,  and  the  pavements  rang  witli 
their  clatt^ing  footsteps,  followed  by  the 
wrathful  malediotions  ot  the  almsmen.  But 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  as  we  entered  it, 
save  the  hi^mg  step  of  a  foundationer,  who 
slunk  close  to  the  wall,  with  a  sly,  insuent, 
sidelong  gknce  at  me,  as  we  passed  bim.  In 
the  dark  aluulow  of  tbe  porob,  wMdi  stretched 
across  the  narrow  causeway,  I  saw  Pelicia  watch- 
ing Car  me.  The  pale  beams  of  the  wintry  sun 
glistened  through  the  lattice  casement  of  the 
projecting  window  of  tbe  study  over  the  porch 
upon  my  father's  snow-white  head,  which  was 
bowed  weariedly  upon  his  hands.  Neither  of 
them  moved  as  1  appeared,  hut  Felicia's  beau- 
tiful, sad  face  kindled  into  a  sudden  glow,  which 
faded  before  I  bad  run  quickly  across  the  lit^ 
space  between  us.  When  I  threw  my  arms 
round  her  neck,  she  bent  her  Idly  head  to  mine, 
and  kissed  me  coldly,  without  a  word  of  welcome. 

We  passed  on  into  a  ban  and  empty  lobby, 
across  wbiob  she  led  me  to  oar  old  parlour,  so 
often  pictured  and  repainted  by  my  iDMgiDati<m, 
,  that  it  bad  become  a  very  j^Msant  place ;  not 
.  grand  or  gorgeous,  for  Felicia  had  hinted  gently 
m  her  letters  at  a  blight  of  poverty  fisllen  upon 
ua,  but  at  kast  a  tasteful,  aimtM&  hoiDe4ike 
sittiug-room.  The  paper  was  cUaodouzed  wUh 
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damp,  and  hane  in  mouldy  ibreds  from  the 
blank  walls.  Tne  loDg  narrow  easements  were 
uncurtained,  and  the  boarded  floor  had  no  carpet, 
except  a  dingy  rug  on  the  hearth ;  a  square, 
micoTeredtahle,  where  nothing  was  lying,  stood 
in  the  centre,  and  four  chairs  only  broke  the 
straight  line  of  the  low  lining  of  wunscot.  The 
room  was  a  large  one,  and  it  wore  an  empty, 
.desolate,  and  chilling  aspect. 

"  You  shiver,"  said  Felicia,  in  her  soft  Toice, 
which  sounded  careann^  tmnfj^  she  spc^  no 
words  of  endearment ;  "there  is  a  fin  in  the 
sdraolroom.   We  genenllj  sit  there  now.** 

I  had  foi^ottcn  how  low  and  dark  the  un- 
ligfated  passages  were,  and  how  bleak-looking 
tiie  whitewashed  walls ;  md,  when  the  massive 
door  of  the  schoolro^  swung  heavily  from 
Felicia's  hold,  I  scarcely  recognised  the  lofty 
and  spacious  hall.  It  had  the  look  of  a 
chapel,  with  its  decorated  ceiling  high  above 
us,  and  the  rostrum  of  black  oak  sur- 
mounted by  a  sounding-board,  which  stood  at 
the  opposite  end;  the  fixed  desks  and  forms 
down  each  side ;  the  horizontal  windows  with 
diamond  lattices  and  stone  casements  far 
above;  the  memorial  tablets  inscribed  with 
the  titles  of  deceased  patrons;  and  the 
^ubtfol  shadows  InrkiDg  about  ibe  furthest 
comers,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  for  the 
darkness  to  leave  altogether  the  ancient  room, 
oppressed  me  with  the  solemn,  eerie  feeling  of 
being  in  a  church  at  twilight.  I  had  thought 
of  it  as  a  aeene  of  frolic  and  boyish  games ;  and 
I  turned  uneasily  to  the  hose  comer  fireplace, 
where  Felicia  was  stirring  inn  a  blase  a  huuidf  ul 
of  smouldering  embers. 

"I  thought  my  fisher  would  have  come 
down,"  I  said. 

"He  is  either  at  his  }toA  or  asleep,"  she 
answered,  siehing. 

"  Felida^*''^!  ened,  banting  into  tears,  "  what 
is  tlie  matter  F  la  tiiis  home  t  An  yon  aluTBTB 
likethisr 

Before  Felicia  could  answer,  Pim  came  for- 
ward from  an  obscure  comer,  and  addressed  me 
in  a  quick,  cheerful  tone : 

"  Ay,  little  Miss  Bessie,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
home,  out  it's  not  to  be  always  like  this.  Bless 
you,  the  master's  going  to  finish  his  big 
book,  and  we  shall  all  ride  in  our  carriage.  Or 
Miss  Bessie  *U  be  certain  to  marry  some  grand 
gentleman,  and  make  our  fortune.  And  Mr. 
Edward,  in  Canada,  he*ll  grow  mmey  on  his 
htm  ;  'specially  when  I  go  out  to  him,  as  I'm 
waiting  to  do  as  soon  as  you're  all  settled  here. 
Lord  love  you  t  Whenever  I  feel  a  little  down 
in  the  mouth,  I  go  and  read  insida  Master 
Garfortii's  desk.  Xoa  look  here,  Miss  Bessie^ 
what  he's  wrote.  Here's  'Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady;*  *H<^  on,  hope  ever,'  'Never 
t&y  die  ;*  ana  this  here  liitin,  my  dear,  means 
'  Love  conquers  all ;'  and  *  While  then's  life 
there's  hope.*  He  «a*  a  head  hoy,  he  was — a 
regular  taw ;  and  bis  desk's  like  a  chapter  out 
of  the  Bible  to  me." 

-  But,  Pim,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  know  " 

And  then  tears  stopped  my  utteranoe. 


"  I  could  not  tell  you,  Bessie,*'  said  Felicia, 
sadly,  "when  all  your  letters  were  looked  at 
at  school.  But  we  were  obliged  to  have  a  sale 
to  pay  our  debts ;  and  there  are  no  boys  now  but 
the  foundationers  ^  and  my  father,  Pim  says,  is 
getting  on  with  his  hook.  During  my  absence 
as  a  governess  to  the  children  of  Colonel 
Clarke'^ — here  my  sister  unaccountably  checked 
herself — "he  sunk  deeper  into  the  fatal  habit 
of  opium-eating,  and  now  he  is  so  great  a 
slave  to  it  that  the  instmotion  of  the  few  poor 
burgesses'  sons  iHiO  came  to  school,  devolve  upon 
me.  Our  affairs  wen  had  enough  when  yon 
went,  if  yon  h^  been  old  aun^  to  noti<%. 
And  now,  dear,  we  are  very  poor,  and  very 
lonely." 

I  suppose  Felicia  vras  worn  down  to  this 
lifeless  existence ;  at  least  she  accepted  it 
with  a  grave  patience  peculiar  to  herself.  Her 
very  footstep,  languid  and  inelastic,  might  have 
been  timed  to  the  measured  ticking  of  the 
school-dock,  and  her  low  voice  never  rose  or 
fell  beyond  a  certain  cadence,  which  bore  in  its 
reiten^d  tone  a  monotony,  as  the  harpinf 
burden  of  some  sorrowful  song,  like  Barbara^ 
song  of  willow.  From  the  honsehold  work  to 
the  schoolroom,  when  the  rough  schdars  grew 
qniet  in  her  quiet  presence,  and  thence  to  the 
aun^onses,  we  passed  daily  in  a  dull  routine, 
with  a  meek  acceptance  of  these  duties,  to 
which  I  could  never  attain.  Only  once^  dis- 
turbed by  some  words  of  mine,  there  came  a 
wistful  longing  weary  look  into  her  blue  eyes, 
ToUowed  by  rare  but  passionate  weeping,  be- 
fore which  Pim  himself  vras  silenced,  and  re- 
treated iuto  his  own  comer  of  the  vast  school- 
room, whence  he  watched  her  with  mute  anxiety 
and  distress.  My  father  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  study,  amidst  a  litter  of  books  and  papers, 
when  he  could  sleep  in  peace,  unreproadied  by 
our  presence.  Sometimee  vrlum  I  went  past  the 
unfastened  door,  whidi  had  ndther  li^  nor 
lock,  sinBDg  loudly — ^for  I  could  ttiU  ainvwhen 
the  sun  anone  br^btly  without— he  would  start 
at  the  sound,  and  seize  his  pen  quickly,  like  a 
child  caught  in  a  &ult ;  but  the  nerveless  lineers 
relaxed  in  a  moment,  and  the  grey  head  nooded 
again  over  the  hdf-written  papen,  while  I  stole 
away  guiltOy,  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  havii^ 
seen  his  miserable  disablement  and  prostration. 

Thus  a  year  and  a  half  passed  away,  taming 
down  the  wild  pulses  of  my  youth.  It  was  the 
second  winter  since  I  had  left  school,  but  a 
change  was  coming  now — a  very  slight  change, 
but  then  was  an  element  of  excitement  and 
hope  in  it.  Pim  had  been  seeking  constant  em- 
ploymmt  as  mial  messenger  in  the  poatoffice, 
by  whieh  he  would  earn  fourteen  shillings  a 
mek.  Another  candidate  for  tiie  office  uul 
been  recommended,  and  it  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  he  would  succeed,  and  to-night  he  was 
gone  to  hear  the  final  decision.  My  father  had 
gone  to  bed,  as  his  custom  was,  at  nine,  and  I, 
crouching  beside  the  fire,  was  watching  Felicia, 
as  she  paced  to  and  fro  into  the  ruddy  gleam  of 
the  fire  and  back  to  the  cold  clear  moonlight  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  haU.  There  was  au  im- 
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patieot  tread  in  her  nsoall;  meaaured  footstep, 
and  I  could  se«  that  her  little  hands,  roughened 
vith  coarse  wcnrk,  were  clenched  feTerisEly  to- 
gether, Trbile  at  ereiy  sound  without  she  turned 
sharply  towards  the  door,  betraying  how  eager 
she  was  for  this  good  fortune,  and  how  in  seoret 
she  chafed  at  the  privations  and  narrowness  of 
our  lot.  Slie  had  jost  paosed  for  a  moment  be- 
side me,  when  we  heard  the  twang  of  Pirn's 
Jew's-harp,  and  she  darted  back  to  the  door, 
but  before  she  could  reach  It  lie  entered  and 
elosed  it  after  him. 

**  I've  got  it,"  he  said,  in  avoioe  of  antation; 
'*ifs  all  right.  Little  Miss  Bessie,  I'm  her 
Majesty's  lUiral  Messei^ter  to  Huh  Overtoil, 
with  fourteen  shiUii^p  a  week.  God  bless  Queen 
Victoria  !** 

"It's  alt  right.  Miss  Crompton,"  repeated 
Pim,  taking  my  sister's  hand,  "all  right,  my 
dear.  £le8s  you,  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  altogether,  'specially  of  a  night,  when  I'm 
come  home.  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for  any  odd 
joba  about  the  hoase;  only  I  shan't  see  mudiof 
the  master.  Lord  lore  him !  It  was  so  uncom- 
monly kind  of  him  to  write  that  beautiful  recom- 
mendation for  me,  when  he's  so  busy  with  the 
tug  book.  I'm  a  made  man  through  it,  with 
fourteen  shillings  a  week  clear." 

"It's  all  right,  my  dears,"  he  reiterated: 
"right  to  atitUe.  Everythiiu's  right.  But  I 
shouldn't  have  got  it  without  Mr.  Qarforth.  It's 
been  nnoommou  difficult  to  keep  my  temper  over 
this  business.  Yon  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  this 
postmaster — he's  not  a  Tamford  man — asked  me 
if  I  was  any  blood  relation  to  the  master." 

"  And  what  did^ou  say,  oldPim  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  I'm  afraid  I  swore  a  little,"  he  replied, 
with  a  deprecating  glance  at  f  elicia,  who  had 
00 me  to  mr  side;  "I'm  afraid  I  said  I'd  be 
■omething'a  if  I  was ;  but  I  didn't  mean  it." 

"PimF"  murmured  Felicia. 

"  I  ooiddn't  help  it,"  he  oontinoed;  "be  was 
soimoommonly  impertiaen^  'speeialhr  about  my 
character,  though  the  master  himself  nad  writtni 
that  letta  for  me.  SaTing  your  presenee,  Miaa 
Crompton,  and  Toars,  Miss  Buai^  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  he'd  been  t<^  mw  fUher  and 
mother  weren^  nuucriad,  and  tiiat'i  forty  years 
ago  clear." 

I      Felicia's  face  flashed  with  a  deep  orimson,  but 

I  could  not  help  laughing. 
I       "  That  was  no  fault  of  yours,  Pim,"  I  said. 
I       "  Just  the  remark  as  Mr.  Garforth  made.  Miss 

Bttsie.   I  didn't  nae  any  bad  language  then. 

Miss  Crompton.  I  only  said, '  Sir,  it's  a  awful 
ji  thii^  when  the  Master  of  as  all,  who  has  got 

wisdom  and  discretion,  bMjbs  to  visit  the  ams 
|j  of  the  Cithers  upon  the  doildrcn;  but  wfarai  a 

■an  that  hasn't  got  any  sort  of  wisdom,  sets 

>    about  it  *  Mr.  Garforth  said,  *Trne,  oU 

.    feDow,'  to  me." 

FeUcia's  hand,  lying  upon  nnr  shoulder,  rested 
1^  there  more  heavily,  as       nood  silent,  with 

drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes.  In  all  the 
I  hi^  moonlit  room  there  was  neither  sound 
I  nor  motion,  and  I  felt  a  superstitions  panic 
I  onqping  over  me. 


"  What  is  that,  FeUciaP"  I  cried. 

A  low  gentle  tapping  at  the  northern  door, 
not  as  loud  as  the  stroke  of  a  robin's  wing 
against  the  window,  a  feeble  irregular  knock, 
like  the  beating  of  a  child's  open  hand  against 
the  iron-studded  panels,  succeeded  fay  a  pitiful 
wail,  which  stole  into  the  quiet  room,  and  filled 
it  for  a  moment  with  a  babyish  pleadW  tone  of 
trouble.  Felicia  shivered  as  she  leaned  against 
me,  and  old  Pim  stood  paralysed,  easing  back  to 
the  dark  end  of  the  hall ;  out  wnen  a  second 
ciy  came,  a  shrill,  sharp,  passi<»iate  scream  of 
fright  I  sprang  to  mj  feet,  and  poshiiw  past 
them  botii,  ran  haatilj  to  the  door.  IX  was 
bright  clear  mocnl^^  and  the  shadows  sUnted 
across  the  street,  making  alternate  spaces  of 
light  and  darkness.  Scwjelv  more  soundless 
and  deserted  was  it  than  in  the  daytime ;  even 
less  so,  for  as  I  stopped  for  a  moment  looking 
oat,  the  cry  burst  forth  again,  and  I  saw  the  form 
of  a  little  ohild,  pattering  swtftly  along  the  pave- 
ment, in  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  school 
walls.  I  followed  the  little  flying  figure,  bat  it 
fled  from  me  in  increased  fear — a  fear  so  intense 
and  overwhelming  that  when  I  caught  it,  and 
taking  it  in  my  arms,  sat  down  on  the  step  of  an 
untenanted  house,  it  was  long  before  all  my 
caresses  and  sootUng  could  still  the  vehemence 
of  its  sobs.  At  length  it  lay  passive  in  my  arms, 
and  Ilo(dted  upto  FeUoia,  who  stood  before  us, 
the  moonlight  falling  upon  her  whit^  grave  &ee, 
and  lending  a  pale  glo^  to  her  golden  .hair,  nke 
a  halo  round  the  calm  forehead  of  a  saint. 

"Pim  is  looking  for  the  woman,"  she  wliis- 
pered,  as  if  afrud  of  being  overheard;  and  she 
stooped  down  to  lay  her  hand  gently  on  the  little 
head  lyiw  languidly  on  my  bosom. 

"  See  W  mefatened  it  is,  Felicia."  I  cried, 
"the  poor  little  bird.  When  can  it  have  oome 
fromr 

"  She  baa  been  deserted,'*  answered  Felida,  in 
a  bitter  tone. 

"Deserted?  Impossible  1"  Inplied.  "What 
are  we  to  do  with  it  r 

"We  oannot  talk  about  it  hen,"  she  said; 
"  take  the  fUld  is,  Bearie,  while  Pim  and  I 
look  everywhue.  We  mast  search  every 
comer." 

So,  with  the  child  sobbing  itself  to  sleep  in 
my  arms,  I  returned  to  the  old  house,  and  the 
hearth  where  I  myself  had  been  the  last  little 
infant,  the  youngest  bom  of  our  fiamily.  I  felt 
a  deep  instmctive  love  for  this  wailing,  forsaken 
child ;  and  before  Felicia  and  Pim  returned,  I 
had  collected  a  number  of  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  adopting  her  into  onr  household,  if 
they  found  no  clue  to  account  for  her  appear- 
ance. 

They  came  in,  utteriy  foiled.  Eveiy  nook  in 
ilie  qnadnuigle  had  beoi  searched,  and  the  doors 
of  i£e  almalioaBes  tried,  often  to  the  great 
anger  of  the  almsmen  vritidn.  All  the  untenanted 
dwellings  in  the  street  were  apparently  empty, 
mi  theur  doors  eaiefnlly  locked ;  neither  sound 
nor  sight  had  hinted  an^hing  to  them.  Only 
one  thmg  could  be  decided  ufKm,  and  that  we 
resolved  unanimonalj.  The  child  must  remain 
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with  US  till  the  moraing,  and  then  we  would 
hare  a  private  discussion  before  mj  father  was 
up,  so  that  we  might  have  a  definite  plan  before- 
hand, which  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
fnterfere  with. 

I  employed  all  my  eloquence  and  arguments 
in  that  discnssion,  pleading  witli  Felicia  to  let 
us  keep  the  little  waif,  and  Fim  lent  his  voice 
to  mine. 

»•  Who  can  tell  whose  child  she  may  be  ?"  I 
said;  "for  I  am  sure  she  is  no  common  child, 
Felicia.  See  what  a  noble  face  she  liaa.  Axe 
there  no  marks  upon  her  clothes  P** 

"None,"  said  Felicia,  who  was  examiniDg 
them  closely ;  "  they  are  worn  and  poor,  Bessie" 

She  sighed  heaTuy  as  she  laid  down  the  little 
garments,  and  stood  imdecided  for  a  minute, 
watching  me  feed  the  child  with  bread-and-milk, 
which  the  child  was  taking  hungrily.  "  I  will 
be  a  mother  to  it,  Felicia.  Gba  helping  me,  I 
will  be  a  better  mother  than  the  one  that  has 
forsaken  it,  if  that  be  true." 

Felicii^  usually  so  cold  and  reticent,  fell 
down  on  her  knees  before  us,  and  clasped  me 
and  the  wondering  child  tn  her  arms,  murmuring 
in  a  Toice  that  only  I  could  hear,  "  God  fomve 
the  mother;  God  pardon  the  poor,  wretched, 
abandoofld  voididi  !   God  help  my  Bessie  1" 

Ever  after,  life  wore  a  different  aspect  to  me. 
The  monotony  and  gloom  were  ffone.  The  child, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  fretfulness,  became  a  merry, 
laughing,  romping  little  creature,  "gurgling," 
as  Pirn  called  iL  about  the  old  house,  with  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  ue  aoundioff,  empty  rooms.  To 
Fim  and  me  slie  was  a  priceless  treasure.  £rea 
my  father  would  rouse  himself  to  take  tier 
upon  his  knee,  and  let  her  fall  asleep  in  liia 
arms,  himself  yielding  to  the  dreamy  lethaigy, 
which  now  always  brooded  over  liim  with  heavy 
wings.  Only  Felicia,  allowing  herself  but  a 
hurried  notice  of  the  child  now  and  then,  re- 
tained the  OMlanehdy  step  and  glance  of  former 
times.  We  used  to  have  long  ccmTersatioiis 
about  ha  at  night,  when  Fim  returned  from  hia 
round;  canvassing  every  conjecture  that  arose 
in  our  minds,  until  the  subject  became  the  one 
absorbing  predominant  idea  of  my  brain.  I  no 
longer  avoided  the  main  streets  of  my  native 
town,  nor  harried  down  by-paths  to  hide  my  po- 
verty-stricken appearance. 

It  was  a  totally  unlooked-for  misfortune  when 
Fim  fell  ill,  in  the  spring  succeeding  this  au- 
tumn ;  but  the  doctor  who  attended  the  alms- 
men said  a  few  days'  rest  would  set  him  up 
asaiu  if  we  could  get  a  substitute  for  his  work. 
This  consisted  of  a  walk  into  tlie  country  of 
about  seven  miles,  with  no  very  heavy  load  of 
lettar4Migs;  only  a  trustworthy  and  intelligent 
penoa  was  needed.  After  many  objections 
raised  at  home,  and  some  demur  at  the  post- 
oflke,  I  was  at  last  allowed  to  take  Pirn's  place 
until  he  fairly  recovered.  I  was  young  and  strong, 
and  the  wale  in  the  pleasant  spring  mominffs 
and  evenings  with  the  long  days'  rest  in  Iba 
country  air,  wonhl  be  good  for  me.  1  said  to 
Felida,  the  eaiiy  hour  at  half-past  five  in  tbe 


morning,  and  tbe  dusk  in  the  evening,  would  I 
hide  me  from  the  curiosity  of  our  townspeople.  > 

But  neither  of  these  circumstances  availed 
me  in  the  country,  wlicre  I  met  with  idle  que- 
rists who  considered  me  a  ^ir  enigma  offered 
for  their  solution.  Yet  tlicre  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  me.  I  was  common-place  and 
insi^ificant  enough  to  go  through  my  work  un- 
noticed ;  not  like  Felicia,  who  moved  and  spoke 
hke  a  discrowned  queen.  One  woman  espe- 
cially, a  widow,  living  about  two  miles  from 
Tamford,  wavUdd  and  cliatechised  me  so  rigo- 
rously, that  in  a  little  time  I  benn  to  suspect 
her  of  some  sinister  meaning.  She  was  oom 
to  excite  suspicion.  Socji  depths  of  dissimula- 
tion there  were  in  her  heavy,  slow-moving  eye- 
lids; such  fraud  in  ilie  forced  smile  on  her 
thin  lips;  sndi  tines  of  cunning  on  her  face. 
She  was  so  humbl^'  too,  so  affable  and  insi- 
dious ;  and  asked  me  impertinent  questions  so 
delicately,  that  I  found  her  worming  out  aU  the 
little  secrets  of  our  secluded  household.  I  dis- 
like to  think  of  that  woman  to  this  day. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you,"  she  said  one  even- 
ing ;  "  a  most  important  letter,  and  I  wish  to 
see  yon  put  it  saXelj  into  your  basket,  where 
you  cannot  lose  it.  Not  witli  the  others,  please ; 
I  should  like  it  kept  separate,  and  posted  sepa- 
rate, so  that  you  may  remember  it  parUcuIariy." 

I  put  it  Into  my  own  basket  to  satisfy  her, 
and  went  on  my  way  homewards,  very  weary, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  rest  by  the  schoolroom 
fire,  with  Felicia  and  our  little  child.  Pirn  met 
me  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  to  take  my  light 
burden  from  me,  and  as  tbe  child  was  with  him 
we  walked  on  forgetfully  and  happily  enough, 
leaving  him  to  proceed  to  the  postK>mce.  ^Not 
till  I  was  luxuriating  in  my  anticipated  rest, 
with  Felicia  waiting  upon  me  and  little  Bell 
busily  unlaQiug  my  ooots,  did  I  remember  the  i 
important  letter  in  my  basket.  | 

I  recollect  it  lying  there,  in  the  brightest  I 
tight  of  our  one  candle,  with  tbe  tfaicl^  marked 
cmtractersf  unlike  a  woman's  huidwriting.  An  ! 
idle  feeling  of  ouriosity  mingled  with  m;^  irritaf  < 
tion,  and  I  took  it  up  a^n  to  examine  it  more 
closely.   Beneath  the  thm  envelope  I  deciphered 
this  sentence :  *'  Tlie  child  is  safe  enough,  at 
school  with  the  daughters  of  a  clergyman. 

Such  a  dear,  decisive  clue  I  hao  never  had 
before.    Mrs,  Bamett's  inqnisitiveuess,  the 
stnmge  suddeuness  of  her  interest  in  me,  the  | 
familiarity  and  ease  witli  which  she  had  caught  j 
the  names  of  our  little  household,  rushed  in- 
stantly upon  my  mind.   I  kept  silence;  and, 
before  many  minutes  of  thought  were  passed,  I 
determined  to  conceal  my  suspicions  from  Felicia, 
and  from  Fim  if  possible  ;  for^I  had  begun  to 
doubt  his  simple  03faatj,  and  I  resolved  to  , 
follow  out  tlus  due  myself.   I  would  waver  j 
at  nothing  that  wonld  tend  to  solve  tbe  mystoy 
of  Bell's  birth.   Still  holding  the  letter  in  my 
trembling  hand,  I  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  i 
decision  to  detain  it,  when  Pim  returned,  and 
Felicia  took  it  from  my  reluctant  grasp,  and  sent 
him  away  again  to  post  it 

It  is  a  hard  thug  to  confess  a  erime;  faarder. 
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perhaps  more  hnmiIiating,-irheQ  tiiere  is  some- 
tfainff  mean  ia  it.  A  bold,  bniTe,  great  sin,  or 
a  son,  passionate  error  one  can  recal  with  a 
kind  of  palliating  teudemess  and  pit;  for  our- 
selves. When  rim,  a  few  days  after  mj  dis- 
corerr  of  this  apparent  clue,  was  well  enough 
to  resume  his  work,  and  at  mj  earnest  soli- 
citation came  home  to  have  some  breakfast, 
brining  his  letters  with  him,  which  was  trans- 
gressing a  strict  mle,  and  I  looked  them  over, 
and  saw  a  letter  in  an  evidently  disgoised  hand- 
writing, addressed, "  Mrs.  Bainett,  widow,  Tam- 
ford,"  with  the  words,  "Try  Fazeley,"  written 
upon  it  by  the  postmaster,  do  yon  mudi  wonder, 
that,  having  no  moment  for  reflection,  I  with- 
drew it  secretly  from  the  bundle,  and  allowed 
Fim  to  proceed  on  bis  way  wUhont  it  P 

The  risk  of  detection  was  as  slight  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be,  for  the  letter  had  come  in  this 
moralng,  and  the  words  "Try  Fazeley"  would 
lead  Mrs.  Bamctt  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
detained  in  Tamford  for  one  day,  that  the  town 
letter-carrier  mi^t  see  if  it  belonged  to  any  one 
in  his  deliTery.  Fim  wonld  confirm  this  opi- 
nion if  she  spoke  to  him  about  it.  The  en- 
velope was  not  sealed,  and  could  be  oipeued  and 
nelosed  readily.  Yet  I  hesitated.  I  foUowed 
Felicia  abon^  aftaid  of  being  left  alcnie,  and 
watched  her  silting  placidly  at  hei  stitching, 
with  the  child  at  her  feet  attempting  to  sew  a 
piece  of  doth,  the  pretty  little  features  puckered 
into  lines  of  punstakiug.  At  last  she  looked 
up  with  grave,  childish  eyes  into  Felicia's  face. 

"  Will  mamma  come  to-day  t"  she  asked ;  for 
I  talked  often  to  her  of  the  mother  who  would 
come  for  her  some  time,  and  love  her  more  than 
we  could. 

"  No,"  answered  Felicia. 
"  I  wish  she  would,"  of^uA  the  child,  wist- 
f allj ;  "  I'm  so  tired." 

Tliat  dedded  me.  I  went  back  into  the  school- 
room, where  the  acanty  class  of  poor  scholars  bad 
assembled,  and  seated  myself  at  poor  old  Pirn's 
desk— tlw  head  boy's  desk,  with  its  mottoes  of 
liope,whiehbe  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use— • 
aiia,ooaeealing  mystuf  behind  the  heavy  lid,  which 
rested  upon  forehead  I  tmfastened  the  en- 
velope with  a  wicked  dexterity,  and  drew  out  the 
enclosure,  wrapped  within  a  blank  paper. 

It  was  nothmg  whatever  but  a  few  shilUngs'- 
worth  of  postage-stamps,  without  a  line  of 
writing.   I  suppose  if  I  had  been  a  greater 
adept  in  crime,  I  should  have  been  disappointed 
at  this  fulure  of  result ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I 
was  not  so.   After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise 
tiiere  came  an  under-current  of  relief.  I  had  not 
then  violated  any  i>rivate  eommunicaUoiu  I  bad 
'  been  saved  from  doing  Mis.  Barnett  the  treaoher* 
I  ous  injury  I  bad  designed.  TnienPim  bad  taken 
'  the  letter  to  her,  I  uiould  feel  as  if  I  had  done 
I  her  very  little  WTOn^ ;  and,  having  once  tasted 
the  humiliation  of  dishonour,  I  should  never  fall 
j  into  the  same  temptation  again. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  until  the  boys 
were  gone,  carefully  locked  up  in  Fim's  desk. 
Hie  moniii^  wore  slowly  away,  but  at  length 
the  fonndatioiMohdBrs  were  diunissed*  and  my 


father  prepared  to  lounge  oat  for  his  noonday 
stroll.  He  was  loiterins^  at  the  school-door,  deh* 
berately  drawing  on  his  gloves,  while  I  stood 
beside  nim,  impatient  for  his  departure,  when  at 
the  turning  iuto  College-hill  there  appeared  an 
extraordinary  groups  escorted  by  the  returning 
scholars;  Tne  postmaster  and  a  stranger  walk- 
ing briskly  towards  us,  and  behind  them  a  police- 
man, with  our  poor  old  futhful  Pirn.  Goming 
on  too  quickly  to  give  me  a  moment's  time  for 
thought,  they  eimred  the  soJioolroom  after  my 
father,  who  retreated  hastily  at  the  ught  dt 
them,  and  Ant  the  Aom  in  we  bmiliar  Cues  of 
the  boys  and  almsmen  clustering  romid.  Tbeir 
errand  was  speedily  told.  A  letter  containing 
marked  stamps  haa  been  posted  in  Xiondon  to 
test  the  honesty  of  the  town  letter-carrier,  and 
had  been  addressed  only  to  "  Mrs.  Barnett, 
Q^mford"— selecting  that  name  at  random— in 
the  supposition  that  it  wonld  neeessarily  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  suspected  man ;  but  the 
postmaster,  knowing  no  one  of  that  name  except 
the  lady  at  Fazeley,  had  put  it  among  Pirn  s 
letters  for  him  to  try,  first,  whether  it  belonaed 
to  her.  The  detective — the  pleased  and  satis&d- 
lookiog  stranger — bad  oome  down  to  Tamford  to 
learn  Uie  aucoesa  of  his  experimrait,  and,  upon 
heating  the  postmaster's  statonent,  had  re- 

S sired  to  Mrs.  Bamett'a  to  reclaim  the  letter, 
indug  it  was  not  delivered,  be  had  gone  on 
to  High  Overton  after  Fim,  whose  confused  and 
frightened  manner  had  already  condemned  bim 
in  his  eyes.  They  were  come  now  to  institute 
a  search  for  the  missing  letter. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bessie,"  cried  Fim,  falling  upon 
his  knees  before  me,  "  have  pity  upon  me,  my 
dear.  Don't  you  say  anything  to  break  my 
heart.  It  won't  be  hard  to  bear  if  you  don't 
get  into  trouble,  and  your  mother  left  you  in 
mycha^.  Don't  speak — don't  apeak." 

I  saw  it  all  iu  a  moment — every  consequence, 
every  dire  dreary  resolt  of  mj  fiiult.  Pim'a 
tears  were  falling  fast  upon  my  hands,  wliich  he 
kissed  implotingly,  while  he  lettoated  his  prayer 
to  me  to  be  silent.  But  I  had  no  power  to 
speak.  Suddenly  be  seemed  removed  a  long 
way  from  me,  and  his  words  sounded  like  in- 
distinct mutto-ings,  only  I  heard  him  say  it  was 
all  right  now,  as  1  felt  Felicia's  arms  round  me, 
and  was  conscious  of  nothisg  more. 

That  night,  after  the  dreadful  afternoon  was 
over,  with  its  confusion  and  dismay,  and  the 
almost  magisterial  visit  of  the  mayor  and  rector, 
who  were  trustees  of  the  grammar-school,  I  had 
to  tell  my  secret  to  Felioia — not  to  my  father, 
he  could  na^noottUKl  nor  aui  me.  Iwas  un^ 
prepared  for  the  terrible  paroxysm  of  augmsh 
into  which  my  shameful  confession  threw  her. 
It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  sehodroom,  fw  we 
had  had  no  heart  to  light  a  candle,  and  I  could 
scarcely  see  her  white  face.  She  trembled 
violently,  and  spoke  in  broken  sentences. 

"What  ought  1  to  do,  Felicia f  I  asked, 
tryi:^  to  look  steadfastly  at  our  position. 

"  Icannot  tell,"  she  said,  wringing  her  hands ; 
"  we  ought  not  to  let  Pim  aufier  tins  for  us ;  be 
baa  done  so  mudi  £»  us." 
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"I  wish  we  had  one  Mend,"  I  sobbed,  think- 
ing of  all  our  townspeople,  who  were  going 
atwnt  their  business  and  pleasure  without  anj 
care  for  us,  and  we  had  "no  one  to  help  ns. 

"We  have  a  friend,"  said  Felicia,  many 
minutes  afterwards,  as  if  she  had  not  dared  to 
mention  him  before,  "  and  to-morrow  I  will  send 
for  him.  Lawrence  Garforth,  Bessie;  but  we 
shall  have  to  tell  him  ilL  We  will  abida  bj 
hudedsioa," 

It  waa  not  stranjge  Unt  I  should  Ue  awake  all 
night,  scarcely  behering  that  these  eratta  were 
real.  I  waited  Uuon^  the  long  and  weary 
hours  of  the  moimng  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Garforth,  who  was  to  decide  what  I  was  to 
do,  and  the  deathlike  palawss  of  Felicia  as 
the  time  drew  near  increased  my  vague  ap- 
prehensions. It  was  I  who  had  to  admit  him 
— a  grave,  stem-looking  man,  not  the  head  boy 
I  dimly  remembered,  into  whose  &oe  I  dared  not 
to  glance,  as  I  oondacted  him  through  the  empty 
lobbf  to  our  desolate  pailour,  where  Felicia  was 
waitmg  for  him :  Fedicia,  in  her  faded  dms,  but 
with  a  soft  dawn  of  colour  on  her  delicate  face, 
and  with  downcast  eyelids,  which  she  oould  not 
raise  as  he  ^mroached  her. 

"Felicia — Miss  Crompton,*'  he  said,  eagerly, 
"I  was  not  laiqpared  fortius.  Why  did  you  not 
send  for  me  at  once?" 

"  The  trouble  is  my  sister's,"  she  answered, 
in  her  cold,  quiet  tone.  "I  should  not  have  sent 
for  you  on  mj  own  account  merely." 

She  drew  me  to  her  side  w^  an  uniuaal  show 
of  affection;  but,  as  if  recollecting  herselt  pushed 
me  gently  awa^  from  her,  while  she  told  him  an 
abrupt,  unvarnished  nanative,  giving  the  bare 
detaua  of  onr  life  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
without  a  word  to  appaal  to  his  ^mpathy  or 
interest,  until  she  eame  to  mj  crime  m  yartet 
day.  ^Hten  she  spdu  wiu  tears,  and  with 
enrj  pka  <m  my  braalf  wfaioh  oodd  soften  his 
judnieid  and  reprobation. 

'nCou  know,  said  the  lawjrer,  saddenlj  and 
shazpfy,  "that  Pirn  most  bear  it,  if  he  will,  and 
there  sennB  no  doubt  about  tbat,  poor  fcdlow. 
Yonr  sister  cannot  take  tJie  amseqnenees  of 
her  imprudent  act  upon  herself." 

For  the  first  time  I  met  his  eves,  which  beford 
had  been  fiutcned  on  Felicia's  uoe ;  deep*  tran- 
quil eyes,  tbat  won  mv  confldeauw  cmoe.  He 
saw  it,  and  smiled  rather  sadly. 

"  The  ctHisequenoes  are  wrase  than  the  fault," 
he  ctmtinned,  "and  you  cannot  bear  Uiem,oldld. 
We  cannot  lav  bare  the  history  of  your  family 
before  the  pablio.  We  dan  not  raqiose  you  to 
the  poiitioa  in  wbidi  Pim  i*  placed;  and  the 
poniihrnent  will  not  be  all  Joa." 

"But  for  Pirn  to  be  in  jail,"  I  cried.  **0h, 
Ur.  Garforth,  you  do  not  know  what  he  has  been 
to  n^  and  I  would  rather  bear  the  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  mvself  a  thousand  times." 

"I  know  all,  httle  Bessie," be  replied;  "and 
knowing  aU,  I  decide  as  I  do.  Go  away  now ;  I 
wish  to  speak  to  your  sister  alone." 

I  left  them  together.  I  beard  Bell's  shrill 
little  voice  calling  to  me  from  the  garden, 
and  I  westt  oat  to  her.  mder  the  windm  fli  die 


parlour,  where  Felicia  waa  conversing  with  Mr. 
Garforth.  He  was  regarding  us  furtively  from 
one  side  of  the  deep  embrasure,  and  1  saw  htm 
for  a  moment  cover  his  face  with  his  bands  in  a 
quick,  mute  gesture  of  trouble. 

We  went  the  next  day — Felicia,  and  Mr. 
Garforth,  and  I — to  see  Pirn  in  Uie  prison  at 
Siawbniy.  I  clung  to  Mr.  Oarfortrs  steady 
arm,  but  Felicia  walked  before  us  witii  her 
smooth  tranquil  step,  and  sli^tly  bended  hoi^ 
as  if  the  long,  low  passages  and  jealously-lodied 
ntes  could  not  move  her  frigid  quietism,  nor  the 
thought  of  seeing  Pirn  a  prisoner  quicken  a 
throb  of  her  laiwiiid  pulse.  £ven  when  we 
stopped  before  tne  door  of  his  cell,  and  the 
turuLey  was  unfastening  the  massive  lock,  she 
did  not  turn  to  us,  nor  stand  on  one  side  for  Mr. 
Garforth  to  enter  first. 

Pirn  was  at  work  when  we  went  in,  and  looked 
up  shyly,  with  a  glance  of  shune  and  despon- 
dency,  which  was  changing  into  one  of  delu^t 
at  seeing  Felicia  and  me,  when  his  eves  fdl 
upon  Mx.  Garforth,  and  then  he  started  to  hit 
feet  with  a  bitter  ay. 

"  CH^  Miss  Bessie,  jou've  told,**  he  excbume^ 
"  and  vou've  told  him !  I  wouldn't  have  had 
you  tell  him  for  all  the  world.  Anybody  but 
him;  anybody  but  the  head  boy.  He  knows 
enou^  about  ns  alreack." 

"  CcKne,  Pirn,"  said  Mi.  Garforth,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  shonldOT,  "  jou  forget  tbat  the  mo- 
nitor knows  everything  m  sohou  and  out.  You 
should  havenuxeoon^raceinme.  Doyoutiiinfc 
I  shall  ever  fwget  Tamford  Grammar  School  F" 

"No,  sir;  uo,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  he  sobbed, 
"  we  can't  either  oi  us  foi^i^  the  school;  nor 
Mrs.  Crompton,  God  bless  her;  and  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  seeing  her  hao  in  heaven  if  any 
liarm  came  to  theduidren — anyiMmhazm.  it 
was  onl^  a  young  thiiu^s  eariosi^  aa  cannot 
leave  tlungs  alone,  box  must  root  them  out 
somehow;  and.  Lord  Ion  3;oa!  being  hmdont 
hnzi  me  a  bit,  but  it  'nd  till  her — a  little,  deli- 
cate, tender  creature  like  her.  I've  ohapd  every 
morning,  and  it's  fetching  up  vur  rdigiim  better 
than  at  home.  Besides,  it  wasn^t  altqsetherhn 
fault ;  she  was  driven  to  it." 

Mr.  Garforth  bent  his  lund  without  speaking. 

"  And  I've  been  -thinking,"  omtinued  Pim, 
falling  into  a  reverential  tone, "  that  somehow  if  s 
the  grandest  thing  a  poor  man  like  mecan  do,  who 
was  Dom  a  shame,  to  bear  tronUe  and  disgrace 
for  somebody  else,  and  save  them.  You  see,  by 
having  my  hfie  a  little  bit  heavier  and  harder,  I 
can  make  here  light  and  easy,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Bless  you,  when  I  tmnk  I  can  save 
UtUe  Miss  Bessie ;  save  you,  my  dear;  I  feel 
as  proud  as  if  the  cell  coohmt  hold  me. 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  being  bom ;  and  I  shan't 
be  ashamed  when  I  stand  before  The  Judge.  If 
I've  not  done  my  duty  by  Miss  Gromptmi,  and 
Mr.  Edward,  I  shall  liave  done  it  by  yon;  and 
if  ever  I  have  a  cbanoe  in  heaven,  I  shall  be 
bold  to  tell  your  blessed  mother— >" 

"  But  I  cannot  bear  it,  Pim,"  I  said,  weeing 
till  my  words  were  lost  in  sobs. 

liaij  tried  to  canfort  nw^  naking  lifi^  of 
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fault,  and  the  penalty  which  would  fall  upon 
Pim ;  Mr.  Garforta  promising  every  effort  in  his 
Dower  to  secure  a  sEort  term  of  imprisonmeat. 
But  the  case  was  too  clear ;  the  abstraction  of 
the  tetter,  Pini's  ^aUtv  confusion  whea  it  was 
demanded  from  hm,  ah  evasive  answers^  and 
the  disGoreiy  of  it  openin  his  own  locked  desk, 
formed  an  nnbn^en  and  conclnBiTe  ohdn  of 
eridenoe.  Hi.  Garfortit  vpiAa  eloqueutlj  for 
him,  and  mj  fittlier  ms  roused  to  the  exertion 
of  going  to  the  sesaions  to  testify  of  his  long 
ana  faithful  services;  hut  the  sentence  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  it  was— twelve  mouths* 
imprisonment  as  a  felon  in  Shawbuiy  jaiL 

rhey  told  me  nothing  about  it  at  the  time,  for 
I  was  too  ill  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  It.  Life 
ebbed  so  low  that  for  long  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  ever  swell  buoyantly 
with  the  full  tide  of  yonth  and  health.  Even 
after  it  had  turned,  with  a  Stful  and  wavering 
increase  of  strength,  Felicia  spoke  of  Fim  with 
caution,  and  read  fictitious  letters  to  me,  written 
in  his  name  by  Mr.  Glarforth,  for  they  dared  not 
tell  me  that  Fim  could  only  write  once  a  quarter, 
so  full  of  his  Qoaint,  pleasant,  chattering  cheer- 
fulness, that  they  seemed  like  Pirn's  own  kindly 
voice.  I  leamed  some  of  the  secret  of  Felicia^ 
endurance  in  my  helplessness,  and  in  our  whis- 
pered conversations  X  tdd  her  of  it  feebly,  how 
the  fire  and  impatience  of  my  youth  was  quelled 
for  ever  by  the  memory  of  my  fault.  Often,  too, 
when  little  Bell  was  lying  in  my  arms,  her  warm 
cheek  nestling  aeaLust  mine,  I  used  to  wonder 
to  Felicia  about  ner  parentage  and  future  life, 
the  more  so  as  3fr.  Garfortn  had  ascertained 
that  the  words  in  Mrs.  Bamett'a  letter  referred 
to  a  nephew  of  her  own  at  school  in  Shawbniy. 
Sometimes  my  incoherent  &ncies  would  weave 
cntious  webe  of  romance  for  her,  and  Felicia's 
patient,  pitying  eyea  would  shine  down  opon  me 
with  a  look  ortendemess,  which  never  beamed 
&om  them  upon  any  one  else. 

Not  even  upon  Mr.  GarforUi,  as  I  discovered 
when  I  came  down  stiurs,  and  he  visited  us 
regulariy  every  eveniw  for  an  hour,  always 
manifesting  towards  Feucia  a  kind  of  sorrowful 
esteem  andthooghtfulness,  while  me  he  treated 
like  the  fretfiil,  nnreasonable,  childish  invalid 
that  I  was,  soothing  or  Iftnghiny  at  me  as  my 
mood  required.  It  was  m  who  went  to  see 
Pim  after  the  first  six  months  of  his  imprison- 
ment were  over,  when  I  was  not  oonsidered 
strong  enoo^  to  bear  the  wintry  jonraey;  and 
it  was  he  wiio  stood  beside  ns  as  our  frioid, 
when  the  last  oblivunu  aleeii^  which  blotted  oat 
all  unkind  remembrance  of  the  lethai;^o  pes^ 
fell  upon  onr  poor  fiither.  He  was  with  us, 
with  me  aloD^  though  wa  thought  my  father 
was  sloping  in  his  chair  beside  os,  when  we 
looked  up,  ud  found  the  eyelids  wei^d  down, 
and  the  novelese  faanda  folded  in  »  ahuaber 
from  which  there  was  no  awsking. 

That  was  a  little  while  beftve  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  Mr.  Garforth  secoied  for  ns  the  shelter 
of  our  old  home,  until  a  new  master  should  be 
elected  for  Xamford  Grammar  SchooL  Pirn's 
tern  wonU  «od  a  £ev  days  befon  we  ibonld 


have  to  leave  the  schooUhouse,  and  Felicia 
and  Mr.  Garforth  held  private  consultation^ 
from  which  I  was  excluded;  though  I  guessed 
their  purport — that  he  had  won,  or  would 
win  her  at  last,  to  be  his  wife.  I  sajd  to 
myself,  and  to  littie  Bell,  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  how  I  should  be  to  call  Mr.  Garforth 
my  brother.  Tet  why  did  my  voice  falter, 
aim  my  heart  fail  meP  Why,  wUb  the  shadow 
of  my  mUiet's  death  falling  upon  me,  did  I  seem 
dimly  conscious  of  a  less  defined  but  deeper 
shadow?  W]^  did  I  feel  every  day  that  my 
fault  which  Mr.  Garforth  knew,  must  shut  me 
out  for  ever  from  his  love  and  honour  F 

I  was  sitting  at  his  old  desk  one  evening 
thinking  sadly  enoueh  of  him  and  poor  Pim, 
with  the  longlines  of  evening  sunlight  shinting 
through  the  high  windows,  as  they  bad  done 
many  sommer  afternoons  upon  the  boys  at  their 
tasks,  when  Mr.  Gwrforth  entered,  after  a  pro- 
longed interview  with  Felicia.  I  understood 
his  animation,  his  rapid  step  of  excitement,  as 
he  paced  the  fl^^ed  flow  to  the  place  where  I 
was  sitting  aaa,  genth  disdedng  me,  took  hu 
old  monitor's  posC  ana  looked  round  with  eyes 
full  of  memo^.  I  oould  see  him  aa  the  head 
bOT,  with  command  over  his  fellows,  sweeter 
and  more  absolute  than  any  authority  now ;  and 
as  the  bashful  boy-lover,  courting  yet  shrinking 
frobi  the  glance  of  the  master's  <u)^hter.  Those 
days  were  come  back  ^^ain,  he  was  hving  over  the 
past  onoe  more;  while  I  stood  beside  him,  scarcely 
daring  to  glance  at  the  abstracted  man,  with  the 
first  ^een,  agitated  conviction  that  I  loved  him. 

"  Sit  down  by  me  on  the  form,  Bessie,"  he 
said ;  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you." 

He  moved  a  little  way  to  make  room  for  m^ 
and  I  obeyed  him*  without  word  or  look. 

"The  old  home  is  broken  n{^"  he  oontintted, 
softly,  "  and  you  will  hare  to  turn  out  of  i^ 
little  Bessie.  Fim  cannot  return  to  TamJbrd — 
never  conid  if  your  father  had  lived ;  so  be  must 
go  to  Edward  in  Canada  at  last*' 

I  planted  my  feet  firmly  on  the  bar  ctf  the  deak 
to  keep  myselt  from  treinbling  visibly. 

"  And  Felicia  will  go  vitihliim,"  he  resumed. 

"Felicia!"  I  cried. 

"Yea,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  constraint; 
"  Colonel  Clarke,  Uie  brother  of  Sir  John  Clarke, 
in  whose  fEmiily  she  was  governess,  has  left  her 
a  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  in 
Can^  will  make  her  an  independent  woman.** 

"  Ohf  I  undtfstand  it  all  now !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  My  poor  FeUcUib  my  darling,  patient  Felicia ; 
she  loved  Cdonel  Clarke }  tney  loved  one 
another.   And  is  he  dead  P" 

"He  is,"  was  the  brief  answer;  and  after  a 
pause  he  continued :  "  So  Felicia  and  Fim  will  go 
to  Canada,  but  they  consent  to  leave  you  behind, 
if  you  can  think  of  any  fitiend  yon  could  stay 
with  happily.  Think,  Bessu.  Could  you  be 
happy  vntn  me  P" 

I  could  only  bow  down  my  head  upon  the 
hand  lying  on  the  desk  before  me,  murmuring  the 
word  "Happy"  over  and  over  again,  aa  our 
diild  had  done  when  she  oould  only  apeak  a  few 
Hsping  syllables. 
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"Let  us  go  to  Felicia,"  I  said,  a  long  time 
after^mrds,  when  the  evening  brightness  vas 
fading  awaj  ;  and  he  led  me  along  the  passages 
troddea  bv  children's  feet  to  the  parlonr,  where 
ve  found  licr  sitting  in  tlie  twilight,  with  little 
Bell  lying  languid^  in  her  lap.  She  smiled 
brightly  when  Hr.  Garforth  told  her  of  our 
he^thal,  and  put  the  child  down  to  take  me 
into  her  arms. 

Bat  Bel),  the  little,  excitably  sensitiTe  child, 
as  if  foreboding  some  separation,  wept  bitterly, 
and  I  conld  not  comfort  her,  though  Mr.  Qarfortli, 
who  had  never  fondled  hzr  before,  tried  plRvfall; 
to  soothe  her.  Sver  since  my  protracted  illness, 
her  merry  ways  had  changed  into  a  listless  and 
pensive  quietness.  Of  late,  whenever  I  was  not 
with  her,  she  had  been  used  to  climb  up  to  the 
window,  and  press  her  tiny  fiace  against  the  panes 
in  wistM  watchings  for  the  mother  who  never 
came,  ontit  my  heart  ached  at  having  filled  her 
with  abope  that  now  was  less  likely  to  oe  realised. 

During  the  next  month,  while  we  were  busy 
making  preparatioiu  for  the  intended  emigration 
as  aoou  as  Pim  was  released,  and  for  my  dwell- 
ing vitii  Mr.  Garforth's  mother  until  oar  mar- 
ria^,  I  found  courage  at  last  to  approach  the 
tacitly  jbrbidden  theme,  and  besought  him  to 
let  me  keep  the  child  with  me ;  but  he  refused 
this,  mv  first  request,  with  a  brief  decision  that 
sHencea  me  at  once,  though  it  awoke  a  dread  of 
him,  and  of  the  time  when  I  should  be  left  alone 
to  his  stem  authority.  A  reserve  sprang  up 
between  us.  But  my  adopted  little  one  was  de- 
clining now  visibly  and  surety,  and  every  other 
intenat  was  engrossed  in  my  care  for  her. 
Perhaps  that  low  ebbine  of  my  life,  which  slie 
had  seen  with  the  bewilderment  and  vague  fear 
of  childhood ;  or  the  mysterious  sleep  slie  had 
vitnessed  in  my  fiither,  when  he  did  not  awake 
at  the  sound  of  our  crying ;  or  the  oppression  of 
Velicu's  sadness,  that  Iiad  so  often  weighed  me 
down;  all,  and  privation  and  care,  had  burdened 
the  young  heart  till  it  shuddered  at  life,  recoiling 
from  it,  dimly  conscious  of  its  stms^es. 

It  was  the  evening  I  had  been  looKmg  forward 
to  so  long,  and  Mr.  Garforth  was  gone  to  Shaw- 
bury  to  bring  Phn  home  once  again  to  the 
school-house.  Through  manv  hours  of  the  day 
I  bad  carired  the  darting  cliild— a  light  burden 
now — ^to  and  fro  iu  the  deserted  schoolroom, 
resting  now  and  then,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  she  would  lie  in  no  other  anns  than  mine. 
Felicia  followed  us  unceasingly,  with  hopeless 
and  helpless  eyes  seeking  mme  to  ask  unutter- 
able questkma.  She  was  asleep  now  upon  my 
lap,  as  she  had  slept  the  first  night  we  had  foond 
her ;  and  Felicia,  on  a  low  chair  upon  the  hearth, 
had  buried  her  face  from  alt  sight  and  sound,  iu 
an  attitude  of  motionless  anguish.  The  room 
was  as  still  as  it  had  been  then,  except  for  the 
moan  of  the  child ;  yet  they  entered  so  noise- 
lessly, with  such  a  solemn  hush  of  care,  that  I 
did  not  know  they  were  come,  until  Mr.  Garforth 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  I  looked  up  into 


poor  old  Pirn's  face  stoopin?  over  ns,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  pale  and  sunken  clieeks. 

"The  Lord  love  her!"  he  said;  "the  dear 
Lord  love  her,  and  keep  her  for  ever!*' 

"  Pim,"  I  \7liispered,  "  I  do  so  long  for  the 
poor  mother  to  be  here.  The  child  ought  to 
die  in  her  arms,  not  mine." 

I  spoke  so  softly  that  the  child  in  its  sobbing 
slumber  did  not  move :  but  Pim  groaned  aloa^ 
and  stretched  out  his  hands  beseechingly  to  me, 
while  he  cast  an  awe-stricken  glance  at  Fehcia. 
I,  too,  gazed  with  terror  at  the  tall,  slender, 
bending  figure,  gliding  towards  me  with  an  air 
of  indescnbahle  pleading  and  humiliation. 

"  Oh,  Bessie,  Bessie,"  she  cried,  sinking  to 
my  feet,  and  hiding  her  face  in  my  dress,  "I 
never  wanted  you  to  know  it ;  but" — I  could 

hear  her  heart  beat — "but,  little  Bell  is  

She  whispered  the  rest  passionately  into  niy  ear. 

Even  at  that  moment,  with  the  awe  and  shock 
of  this  coufession,  I  looked  to  Lawrence.  His 
tranquil  fnce  smiled  hack  upon  me  a  grave  and 
quiet  comfott,  while  he  laid  his  hand  once  more 
gently  upon  my  head. 

"  Speak  to  her,"  urged  Pim ;  "  teJl  her  that 
you'll  uot  cast  her  off.  For  your  mother's  asike, 
forgive  her;  God  knows  what  she  has  suffered. 
Speak  to  her,  or  she'll  die.  Miss  Bessie." 

"  Little  Bell's  dear  mother  is  come  at  last," 
I  said,  aud  the  wonderful  childish  eyes  kindled 
with  a  strange  glow  as  they  gazed  up  fixedly 
into  mine.   "  Cdl  your  mother,  little  Bell." 

"Mother,"  breathed  the  faint  voice,  aud  a 
smile,  like  a  feeble  moonbeam  upon  some  little 
mountain-stream,  gUmmered  on  W  face  as  she 
turned  her  wistfoTe^es  away  from  me  in  earnest 
expectation — not  vainly,  for  Fehcia  was  bending 
over  her  with  the  sacred  love  and  anguish  of  a 
mother  gleaming  through  her  fanuliar  features. 
The  chud  was  satisfiea,  and  lifting  feebly  her 
little  fingers,  let  them  flutter  for  a  inoment 
playfully  upon  the  mother's  forehead  and  the 
golden  uiur  falling  over  it ;  but  the  effort  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  A  distant  forgetting  look 
passed  over  her  innocent  face,  and  once  again 
she  spoke  to  Felicia : 

"  Good-by,  mother,"  she  whispered,  with  the 
faintness  of  death. 
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CHAFTEB  m. 

Uagdalen's  first  slancfi  round  the  empty 
room,  showed  her  the  Tetter  on  the  table.  Tlie 
address,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  broke  the 
news  the  moment  ehe  looked  at  it. 

Kot  a  vord  escaped  her.  She  sat  dova  by 
the  table,  pale  and  silent,  vith  the  letter  in  lier 
lap.  Twice  she  attempted  to  open  it,  and 
twice  she  put  it  back  a^in.  The  bygone  time 
was  not  alone  in  her  miud,  as  she  looked  at  her 
sister's  handwriting— the  fear  of  Kirke  was 
there  with  it.  "Mj  past  life  !"  she  thought. 
"  What  will  he  think  ta  me,  when  he  knows  my 
pasture?" 

She  made  another  effort,  and  broke  the  seal. 
A  second  letter  dropped  oat  of  the  enclosure, 
addressed  to  her  in  a  handwriting  with  which 
she  was  not  familiar.  She  put  the  second  letter 
aside,  and  read  the  lines  whioh  Norah.  had 
writteo. 

"Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
"  Augnst  24th. 

"My  dearest  Macdalen, — When  you  read 
this  letter,  try  to  think  we  hare  only  been  parted 
since  Testeroay;  and  dismiss  from  your  miud 
(as  I  naTe  dismissed  from  mine)  the  past  and 
all  that  bdODgs  to  it. 

*•  I  am  strict!;^  forbidden  to  agitate  yon,  or  to 
weary  you  by  writing  a  long  letter,  la  it  wrong 
to  teU  you  that  1  am  the  happiest  woman  living  P 
I  hope  not,  for  I  can't  keep  the  secret  to 
myself. 

h  "  My  darling,  prepare  yourself  for  the  greatest 
surprise  I  have  ever  caused  you.  I  am  married. 
It  IS  only  a  week  to-day,  since  1  parted  with  my 
old  name — it  is  only  a  week,  since  I  have  been 
the  happy  wife  of  George  Bartram,  of  St. 
Crux. 

"  There  were  difficulties,  at  first,  in  the  way 
of  our  marriage ;  some  of  them,  1  am  afraid,  of 
my  making.  Happily  for  me,  my  husband 
knew,  from  the  begUuiing.  that  I  really  loved 
bim—he  gare  me  a  second  chance  of  telling 
him  so,  after  I  had  lost  the  tirst—and,  as 
yon  see,  I  was  wise  enough  to  take  it.  You 
ought  to  be  especially  interested,  my  lore,  in 
this  marriage ;  for  you  are  the  cause  of  it.  If 
X  had  not  gone  to  Aldbotough  to  search  for 


voL.vm. 


the  lost  trace  of  yon — if  George  had  not  been 
brought  there,  at  the  same  tune,  by  circum- 
stances in  wliicli  you  were  concerned — my  hus- 
band and  I  might  never  hare  met.  When  we 
look  back  to  our  first  impressions  of  each  other, 
we  look  back  to  you. 

"1  must  keep  my  promise  not  to  weary  you ; 
I  must  bring  tliis  letter  (sordy  against  my  will) 
to  an  end.  Patience  1  patience!— I  diall  see 
yon  soon.  George  and  I  are  both  oomiog  to 
London  to  take  you  baek  with  us  to  vlnt- 
nor.  This  is  my  husband's  invitation,  mind, 
as  well  as  mine.  Don't  suppose  I  married  him, 
Magdalen,  until  I  had  taaght  him  to  think  of 
vou  as  I  think — ^to  wish  with  my  wishes,  and  to 
hope  with  my  hopes.  I  could  say  so  much  more 
about  this,  so  much  more  about  George,  if  I 
might  only  s^ve  my  thoughts  and  my  pen  their 
own  way.  But  I  must  leave  Miss  Grartn  (at  her 
own  special  request)  a  blank  space  to  fill  up  on 
the  last  page  of  this  letter ;  and  I  must  only 
add  one  word  more,  before  I  say  good-by— a 
word  to  warn  you  that  X  have  another  snrprise 
in  store,  which  I  am  keeping  in  reserve  until  we 
meet.  Don't  attempt  to  guess  what  it  is.  Yott 
might  guess  for  ages,  and  be  no  nearer  than  you 
are  now  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth. 

"Your  affectionate  Sister, 

"NoBAH  Babxsau-'* 

(added  BT  KISS  6ABTB.) 

"  My  dear  Child, — If  I  had  ever  lost  my  old 
loving  recollection  of  yon,  I  should  feel  it  in 
my  heart  again  now,  when  I  know  that  it  has 
pleased  Crod  to  restore  you  to  us,  from  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  I  add  these  lines  to  your  sister's 
letter,  because  I  am  not  sure  tlut  you  are  quite  so 
fit  yet,  as  she  thinks  yon,  to  accept  her  proposal. 
Siie  has  not  said  a  word  of  her  husband,  or 
herself,  which  is  not  true.  But  Mr.  Bartram  is 
a  stranger  to  you — and  if  you  think  you  can 
recover  more  easily  and  more  pleasantly  to  your- 
self, under  the  wing  of  your  old  governess,  than 
under  the  protection  of  jomr  new  brother-in- 
law,  come  to  me  first,  and  trust  to  ray  reconcil- 
ing Norah  to  the  cban|p9  of  plans.  I  have 
secured  the  refusal  of  a  httle  cottage  at  Shank- 
lin — ^near  eaoueh  to  your  sister  to  allow  of  your 
seeing  each  other  whenever  you  lik^  and  far 
enougli  away,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  you 
the  privilege,  when  you  wish  it,  of  being  alone. 
Send  me  one  line,  before  we  meet^  to  say  Yes  or 
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I  No— and  I  viU  irrite  to  Skanklin  bj  the  nest 
I  post. 

I  ''.AWj^s  yoDTi  Kffeetk>iutteb[, 

'i  *'Habbiet  Gabtk." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Magdalen's  hand. 
I   Thoughts  whtoh  iiad  never  risen  in  her  mind 

■  jet,  rose  in  it  now. 

I      Korali,  n-bose  courgge  ^nder  undcseived  cala- 
I    iiiity,  had  been  the  courage  of  resignation — 
;   Norali,  who  had  patiently  accepted  ber  hard 
i    lot ;  who,  from  first  to  last,  bad  meditated  no 
i    vengeance,  and  stooped  to  no  deceit — Notah  lad 
reached  tlie  end  which  all  her  sister's  ingenuity, 
,    all  her  sister's  resolution,  and  all  her  sister's 
'   daring,  liad  failed  to  aoluere.    Openly  and 
'   honournblj,  with  lore  on  one  side  and  love  ob 
I   the  other,  Norah  had  maoiied  the  man  irho 
'   possessed  the  Combe-Uaren  money — tod  Uag- 
dalea's  own  sciKme  to  reoorer  it  had  ofMoed 
the  ^rav  to  the  event  which  had  brouglit  hasband 
and  wik  tof^ber ! 

As  the  light  of  that  overwhelming  discovery 
broke  on  her  inind,  the  old  strife  was  renewed ; 
and  Good  and  Evil  stxucgled  oooe  more  which 
should  win  her— but  with  added  forces  this  tune ; 
with  the  new  spirit  that  had  been  breathed  into 
'    her  new  life ;  with  the  nobler  sense  tliai  iad 
grown  with  the  growth  of  her  gratitude  to  the 
'    man  who  had  saved  her,  fighting  on  the  bettra- 
'   side.  All  the  higher  impulses  c^ber  nature,  which 
i    had  nevei-,  from  first  to  last,  let  her  err  with  im- 
'  punity — which  had  tortured  her,  before  her  mar- 
1   riage  and  after  it,  with  the  remorse  that  no  woman 
:   iulierently  heartless  and  ioborently  widced  can 
:  feel — all  the  nobler  elemcnU  in  heroharacterga- 
;   thered  their  forces  for  the  crowning  struggle,  and 
strengthened  her  to  meet,  with  no  nawoftby 
shrtDciog,  the  revelation  that  had  opened  on  Iwr 
view.   Clearer  and  clearer,  in  the  light  of  its 
own  imuuntal  life,  the  truth  roec  befooe  her 
from  the  ashes  of  her  dead  passions,  from  the 
grave  of  her  buried  hopes.    When  she  looked  at 
'    the  letter  again — when  she  read  the  words  once 
I     more,  wliich  told  her  that  tlie  recovery  of  the 

■  lost  fortune  was  her  Bister's  triumph,  not  hers 
I '   —she  had  victoriously  trampled  down  all  little 

1'  'eulousicb  and  all  mean  regrets ;  she  could  say  in 
^     ker  heart  of  liearts,  "  Konili  has  deserved  it !" 

The  day  voi6  on.   She  sat  absorbed  in  her 
,   ow;i  tlioughta,  and  heedless  of  the  second  letter 
which  she  liad  not  opened  yet,  until  Kirke's 
'  return. 

i  He  stopped  on  the  landing  outside,  and,  open- 
ing the  uoor  a  little  way  only,  asked,  without 
euieriug  the  rouu,  if  she  wanted  anything  tlm.t 

I   he  could  send  her.   She  begged  him  to  come 

i  in.  His  face  was  worn  and  weary ;  he  looked 
older  than  she  had  seen  him  look  yet.  "Did 

'  you.  put  my,  letter  on  the  table  for  me?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yei.  I  put  it  there  at  the  doctor's  request," 
"I  supjiDse  the  doctor  told  you  it  was  from 
bister!-'    She  is  comiug  to  see  me,  aud  Miss 
Garth  is  comiug  to  see  me.    Thev  will  tJiauk 
yuu  for  idl  your  goodness  to  lue,  lietter  than  I 
I  can," 


"  I  have  no  claim  on  tlieir  thanks,"  he 
answered,  sternly.  "  What  I  have  done,  was 
Bot  done  farf1iem,%atf«nu.^  He  mited  a 
£ttle,  and  looked  at  hv.  His  bicc  would  have 
betisyed  bibn,  in  that  look ;  bis  voice'roald  liave 
betrayed  him,  in  the  next  words  he  spoke— if 
she  had  not  guessed  the  truth  already.  "  When 
ifc^kr  Iriends  -ootoe  bo^"  he  resomed,  "  they 
will  take  you  awav,  I  suppose,  to  some  better 
place  than  this?"' 

"  They  can  take  me  to  no  place,"  she  said, 
gently,  "  whidi  I  shall  think  of  as  I  tliink  of 
the  j^ace  where  you  found  me.  They  can  take 
me  to  no  dearer  friend  than  Idie  friend  who  has 
saved  my  life." 

Tliere  was  a  moment's  silence  between  tliem. 

"We  have  been  very  Jiapj^  h»e,"  he  wout 
on,  in  lower  and  lower  tones.  "Vou  won't 
forget  me,  when  we  have  said  good-by  ?" 

She  turned  pale,  as  the  words  passed  his  lbs ; 
and,  leaving  her  eliair,  knelt  down  at  the  table, 
so  as  to  look  up  iot-o  his  lace,  and  to  force  him  , 
to  look  into  hers. 

"  Why  do  you  talk  of  it  she  asked.  "  We 
are  not  going  to  sav  good-by— st  least,  not  yet." 

"1  thought  -""be  began. 

"  Yes  r 

"I  thoughtyonrfriends  were  coming  here  " 

Ehe  eagerly  interrupted  him.    "  Do  if  on  think 
I  would  go  away  with  anybody,*'  she  said,  "  even  i 
with  the  dearest  relation  I  have  in  the  world —  I, 
and  leave  you  here,  not  knowing  and  not  caring  r 
whether  I  ever  saw  you  again  ?   Oii,  you  dont  I 
think  that  of  me !"  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
passionate  tears  springing  into  her  eyes — ^  Vm 
sore  you  don't  think  that  of  me !" 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  never  have  thought,  I 
never  can  think,  unjustly  or  unworthily  of  you."  , 

Before  he  could  add  another  word,  she  left  , 
the  table  as  sndJenly  as  she  had  approached  it,  1 1 
and  returned  to  her  chair.  He  had  uneonsciouslv 
replied  in  terms  that  reminded  her  of  the  haia  j| 
necessity  which  still  remained  unfulfilled — the  ; 
necessity  of  telling  him  the  atory  of  the  past. 
,  Not  m  idea  of  concealing  that  stwy  from  his  i 
knowledge  crossed  her  mind.  "Will  he  love  .1 
nie,  when  he  knows  the  truth,  as  he  loves  me  i 
nowP"  That  was  her  onlythought,  as  she  tried  i| 
to  approach  the  subject  in  his  presence  without  ,! 
shrinking  from  it.  j  | 

"  Ijct  US  put  my  own  icelings  out  of  the  ques-  , 
tion,"  slie  said.  "T^ete  is  a  reason  for  my  not  • 
going  away,  unless  I  first  have  the  assurance  of 
seeing  you  again.  You  have  a  claim — the  j 
strongest  claim  of  any  one — to  know  how  I  came  ' 
here,  unknown  to  my  friends,  and  how  il  was  | 
that  you  found  me  fallen  so  low."  ' ' 

"  1  moke  no  cliiim,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  1  | 
wish  to  know  nothing  which  it  distresses  you  ■ 
to  lell  mc,"  , 

"Vou,  have  always  done  your  duty,"  she  j 
rejoined,  with  a  faint  smile.  "Let  ue  take  I 
example  from  you,  if  I  can,  and  try  to  do  \] 
mine. 

"lam  old  enough  to  be  your  father,"  he  said,  |; 
bitterly.  "Duty  is  more  easily  done  at  in;  age  I' 
than  it  is  at  yours."  V 
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His  ase  vas  ao  eomtintly  in  bis  mind  now, 
tbit  he  rancied  it  most  be  in  her  mind  too.  She 
had  never  given  it  a  tlioi^ht.  The  reference  be 
had  just  made  to  it,  did  net  dirert  ber  for  a 
someRt  from  the  snhjeot  on  irbiob  she  was 
speaking  to  him. 

"Yon  don't  know  bow  I  value  yoar  good 
opinion  of  me,"  she  said,  struggling  resolutely 
to  sastain  her  sinking  courage,  "now  can  X 
deserve  jonr  kindness,  how  can  I  feel  that  I  am 
worthy  of  your  regard,  until  I  have  opened  my 
heait  to  you  ?  Oh,  don't  encourage  me  in  my 
own  miserable  weakness !  Help  me  to  tell  the 
truth-^oTflff  me  to  tell  it,  for  my  own  sake,  if 
not  for  jour's !" 

He  ms  deeply  moved  by  the  fervent  sincerity 
•ot  that  appeal 

«  You  «ltf«tell  it,"  besud.  "  Touareright 
— and  I  was  wrong."  He  waited  a  little,  and 
considered.  "  Would  it  be  easier  to  you,"  he 
asked,  with  delicate  consideration  for  her, 
**  to  write  it  than  to  tell  it  r 

She  caught  eageriy  at  the  suggestion.  "  Far 
easier,"  she  replied.  "  I  can  be  sure  of  myself — 
I  can  be  sure  of  hiding  nothing  from  you,  if  I 
■write  it.  Don't  write  to  me,  on  your  side,*" 
she  added  suddenly,  seeing,  with  a  woman's 
instinctive  quickness  of  penetration,  the  danger 
of  totally  renouncing  her  personal  ii^uence  over 
bim.  "Wait  till  we  meet;  and  teU  me  with 
your  own  lips,  what  you  thiidc." 

"  Where  shaBIteU  it?" 

"Here,"  she  said,  ea^rly.  "Here,  where 
you  foand  me  helpless— iiere,  where  you  have 
brought  me  back  to  life,  and  where  I  have 
•first  wamt  to  know  yon.  I  can  bear  the  hardest 
words  you  say  to  me,  if  you  will  only  say  them 
in  this  room.  It  is  impossible  I  can  be  away 
longer  than  a  month ;  a  month  will  be  enough, 

and  more  than  eaougli.   It  I  come  back  ' 

She  stopped  confusedly.  "I  am  thinking  of 
myself,"  she  said,  "  when  I  ought  to  be  thmk- 
ing  of  you.  You  have  your  ovm  occupations, 
*nd  your  own  friends.  Will  you  decidefortis  ? 
Will  you  say  how  it  shall  be  ?" 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  If  you  come  back 
ia  a  month,  yon  will  find  me  here." 

"  WiH  it  cause  you  no  sacrifice  of  yoor  own 
comfort,  and  your  ovm  plans  F" 

"It  will  cause  me  nothing,"  he  replied,  "but 
)   a  journey  back  to  the  City,**   He  rose  and  took 
bis  hat,   "  I  must  go  there  at  raice,"  he  added, 
"  or  I  shall  not  be  in  time." 

"  It  is  a  promise  between  nsF"  she  siud— and 
lield  out  ha  hand. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  a  little  sadly.  "It  is  a 
promise." 

I      ^  Slight  as  it  was,  the  shade  of  melancholy  in 
I    his  manner  pained  her.   Forgetting  all  other 
:  i   anxieties  in  the  anxiety  to  cheer  him,  she  gently 
i    pressed  the  hand  lie  gave  her.    "If  that  wont 
jl  tell  him  the  truth,"  she  thouglit,  ''nothingwil!." 
>      It  failed  to  tell  him  the  truth — but  it  fon»d 
,  a  quesUon  on  bis  mind  which  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  ask  himself  before.   ''Is  ithergrati- 
n  tndeorher  love  that  is  speaking  to  mer  he 
|.  wondered,   "If  I  was  amy  a  younger  man,  I 
I 
I 


might  almost  hope  it  was  her  lore."  That  teti> 
rilue  sum  iu  subtraction,  whidi  had  first  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  day  when  she  told  liim  her 
age,  began  to  trouble  luoi  again,  as  he  left  the 
house.  He  took  twenty  from  forty-one,  ^  ia- 
terralflt  «U  the  way  back  to  the  shipowneta^ 
ol&ce  iR  Cornhill. 

Lei;  by  herself,  Kagdalen  approached  the 
table,  to  write  the  line  of  answer  which  Miss 
ISartdi  requested,  and  gratefully  to  accept  the 
proposal  that  bad  been  made  to  her. 

The  second  letter,  which  she  had  lud  aside 
md  forgotten,  was  the  first  object  that  can^t 
her  on  dunging  her  place.  She  opened  it  im- 
mediately, and  not  recc^nising  the  haadwritins^ 
lotted  at  the  signataire.  1^  her  nnutterabw 
astonishment,  her  correspoodeDt  proved  to  be 
no  less  a  person  than — old  l£r.  Clare ! 

The  philosopher's  letter  dispensed  with  all 
the  ordinary  forms  of  address,  and  entered  on 
its  subject  without  prefatory  phrases  of  any 
kind,  in  these  micompromising  terms : — 

"  I  have  more  news  for  yon  of  that  coiEdiemp- 
tible  cur,  my  son.   Here  it  is  in  the  fewest  pos-  j 
sible  words. 

"  I  ahraya  told  you,  if  you  remember,  that 
frank  was  a  Sneak.  The  very  first  trace  reco- 
vered of  him,  after  his  runuing  away  from  his  | ' 
employers  in  Gbina,  pesents  him  in  that  cha<-  || 
racter.  Where  do  you  think  be  turns  up  next  P  j 
Hetsnu  np,  hidden  behind  a  couple  of  flour  jl 
barrels,  on  brard  an  English  vessel  bound  home  1 1 
wsird  from  Ht»ig-KoDg  to  London.  1  i 

"  The  name  of  the  ship  was  The  Delivcraiice ;  | 
and  the  conuBander  wis  one  Captain  Kirke.  :j 
Instead  of  acting  like  a  senuble  man,  and  | 
throwing  Frank  overboard.  Captain  Kirke  was  i 
fool  enough  to  listen  to  his  story.   He  made  i 
the  most  of  his  misforianes,  you  may  be  sure —  I 
he  was  half  starved ;  he  was  mi  Englishman  lost  { 
in  a  strange  country,  without  a  ^ud  to  help 
him ;  his  tmly  olianoe  of  getting  home  was  to  ' 
aneak  into  the  hold  of  an  English  vessel — and 
he  had  sneaked  in,  accordingly,  at  Hong-Kong, 
two  days  since.    That  was  his  story.  Axy 
otlierloat  in  Frail's  situation,  would  have  been 
rope's-ended  by  any  other  captain.  Deserving 
no  pity  from  anybody — ^Frank  was,  as  a  matttt 
of  course,  coddled  and  compassionated  on  the 
spot.   The  captain  took  him  by  the  hand,  the 
crew  pitied  him,  and  the  passei^rs  patted  him 
on  the  back.  He  was  fed,  clothed,  and  presented 
with  bis  passage  home.   Luck  enough,  so  far, 
you  will  say.   Notliing  of  the  sort ;  nothing  | 
like  luck  enough  for  my  despicable  sou. 

•*  The  ship  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Among  his  other  acts  of  folly.  Captain  Kirke 
took  a  woman-passenger  on  board,  at  that  place 
— not  a  young  woman,  by  mj  means — the 
elderly  widow  m  a  rich  cdonist.  Is  it  necessuy 
to  s)^  that  she  forthwith  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  Frank  and  his  misfortunes  P  Is  it 
necessary  to  you  what  followed  P  Look 
back  at  my  son's  career;  and  ^nwiU  see  that 
what  followed  was  all  of  a  piece  with  what  went 
before.  He  didn't  desnre  yoor  pow  fiither'a 
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interest  in  liim — and  he  got  it.  He  didn't  de- 
serve jour  attachnieat — and  be  got  it. 
didn't  deserre  tlie  best  place  in  one  of  the  best 
offices  in  liondoc ;  he  didn't  deserve  an  equally 
eood  chance  in  one  of  the  best  mercantile 
nooses  in  China  ;  he  didn't  deserve  food,  clotli- 
ing,  pity,  and  a  free  passa^^e  home — and  he  got 
them  all.  Last,  not  least,  lie  didn't  even  deserve 
to  marry  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  fnuidp 
mother — aud  he  lias  done  it  f  Not  five  minates 
since,  I  sent  his  wedding-cards  out  to  the  dust- 
hole,  and  tossed  the  letter  that  came  with  them 
into  the  fire.  The  last  pi^  of  information 
which  that  lelter  contains,  is  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  looking  out  for  a  faoose  and  estate  to 
suit  them.  Mark  my  words!  Frank  will  get 
one  of  the  best  estates  in  England ;  a  seat  in 
the  Bouse  of  Comnions  will  fcmow  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  one  of  the  l^slators  of  this 
Ass-ridden  country  will  be  ^jSIy  Lout  ! 

"  If  you  are  the  sensible  girl  I  have  always 
taken  you  for,  you  have  long  since  learned  to  rate 
Frank  at  his  true  value,  and  the  news  I  send  you 
will  only  confirm  yonr  contempt  for  liim.  I  wish 
jouT  poor  father  could  but  have  lived  to  see  this 
day !  Often  as  I  have  missed  mj  (Ad  gosaip,  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  felt  the  fou  of  him  so 
keenU,  as  I  felt  it  when  Avnk's  wedding-cvds 
and  Frank's  letter  came  to  this  house. 

"  Your  friend,  if  you  ever  want  one, 

"  FRAKcia  CiAEE,  Sen'." 

With  one  momentary  disturbance  of  her  com- 
posure, produced  by  the  appearance  of  Kirke's 
name  in  Mr.  Clare's  singular  narrative,  Magdalen 
read  the  letter  steadily  tlirougli,  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  time  when  it  could  liave  distressed 
her,  was  gone  by;  the  scales  had  long  since 
fallen  from  lier  eyes.  Mr.  Clare  himself  would 
have  been  satis&ed,  if  he  had  seen  the  quiet  con- 
tempt on  her  face  as  she  laid  aside  nis  letter. 
The  onlj;  serious  thong^t  it  cost  ,W,  was  a 
thought  in  which  Kirke  was  etmcenied.  The 
careless  manner  in  which  he  had  refierred^  in  her 
presence,  to  the  passengers  on  board  bts  ship, 
without  mentioning  any  of  them  by  their  names, 
showed  her  that  Frank  must  have  kept  silence  on 
the  sabject  of  the  engagement  once  existing  be- 
tween tliem.  The  confession  of  that  vanished 
delusion  was  left  for  her  to  make — as  part  of  the 
story  of  tlie  past  which  she  had  pledged  hrasetf 
unreservedly  to  reveal. 

She  wrote  to  Miss  Garth,  and  aent  the  letter 
to  the  post  immediately. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  line  of  rejoinder. 
Miss  Garth  had  written  to  secure  the  cottage  at 
Sfaanklin,  and  Mr.  Merrick  had  consented  to 
Magdalen's  removal  on  the  following  day. 
Norah  would  be  the  first  to  arrive  at  thelionae; 
and  Uiaa  Garth  would  follow,  with  a  comFortaUe 
carriage  to  take  tiie  invalid  to  the  railway, 
"Eraj  needful  arrangement  bad  been  made  for 
her :  the  effort  of  moving  was  the  one  effort  she 
would  liave  to  make. 

Magdalen  read  the  letter  thankfully — ^hut  her 
thou^hls  wandered  from  it,  and  followed  Kirke 
on  his  return  to  the  City.  What  was  the  busi- 
ness which  had  once  already  taken  him  there  in 


the  morning  P  And  why  had  the  promise  ex- 
changed between  them,  obliged  him  to  go  to  the 
City  again,  for  the  second  time  in  one  day  ? 

Was  it  by  any  chance,  business  relating  to  the 
sea  ?  Were  lus  employers  tempting  biin  to  go 
back  to  his  ship  P 

CBAfTXK  IT. 

The  first  agitation  of  tlie  meeting  betweea 
the  sisters  was  over ;  the  first  vivid  impressions, 
half  pteaaurable,  half  painful,  had  softened  a  litlla 
— and  Norah  and  Magdalen  sat  toxether,  baud 
in  hand ;  each  rapt  in  the  silent  fdnesa  of  her 
own  joy, 

Magdalen  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  Norah  P" 

"  X  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you,  inj 
bve ;  aud  you  !mve  ten  thousand  tilings  to  teU 
me. — Do  you  mean  that  second  surprise,  which 
I  told  you  of  in  my  letter?" 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  it  must  concern  me  very 
nearly— or  you  would  hardly  have  thou|^t  « 
mentioning  it  iu  your  first  letter  P" 

"  It  does  concern  you  very  nearly.  You  have 
heard  of  George's  house  iu  Essex  F  You  mus£ 
be  familiar,  at  least,  with  the  name  of  St.  Crux? 
— What  is  there  to  start  at,  my  dear  P  I  am 
a&:atd  you  are  hardly  strong  enough  for  any 
more  surprises  just  yetP" 

"Quite  strong  enough,  Norah.  I  have  sonto> 
thing  to  say  to  ;^ou  about  St.  Crux— I  have  a 
surprise,  on  my  sid^  (oryou." 

"  Will  you  tell  it  me  now  P" 

"  Not  now.  You  shall  know  it  when  wc  are 
at  the  sea-side — you  shall  know  it,  before  I 
accept  the  kindness  which  has  invited  me  to  your 
husband's  house." 

"  What  can  it  he  P  Why  not  tell  me  at  once  P"" 

"  You  used  often  to  set  mc  the  example  of 
patience,  Norah,  in  ohi  times — will  you  set  mc 
the  example  now  P'* 

"With  all  mj  heart.  Shall  I  return  to  my 
own  atoiy  as  well?  Yes?  Then  we  will  go 
back  to  it  at  onoe.  I  was  telling  you  that  St. 
Crux  ta  George's  houses  in  Essex ;  the  house  he 
inherited  from  his  uncle.  Knowin?  that  Miss 
Garth  had  a  curiosity  to  see  tlie  place,  he  Ie£t 
word  (when  he  went  abroad  after  the  admirnl's 
death)  that  she  and  any  friends  who  came  with 
her,  were  to  be  admitted,  if  she  happened  to 
Gnd  herself  in  the  neighbourhood  auriug  his. 
absence.  Miss  Garth  and  I,  and  a  large  party 
of  Mr.  Tyrrel's  friends,  found  ourselves  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  not  long  after  George's  depar- 
ture. We  had  all  been  invited  to  see  the  launch 
of  Mr.  Tyrrel's  new  yacht,  from  the  builder's 
yard  at  Wivenhoe,  in  E^ex.  When  the  launch 
was  over,  the  rest  of  the  eompai^  returned  to 
Colchester  to  dine  Miss  Garth  and  I  ooutrived 
to  get  into  the  same  carriage  t<H^ther,  with, 
nobody  but  my  two  little  pupils  for  our  com^ 
panions.  We  gave  the  coachman  his  ordei^ 
and  drove  round  by  St.  Crux.  We  were  let  in 
the  moment  Miss  Garth  mentioned  her  name ; 
and  were  shown  all  over  the  house.  I  don't 
know  how  to  describe  it  to  you:  it  is  the  most 
bewihiering  place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  '* 
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"  Don't  attempt  to  deflcribe  it,  Norah.  Go 
oa  vitli  your  story  instead." 

"  Very  well.  My  story  takes  me  straidit  into 
one  of  the  rooms  at  St.  Crux— a  room  about  as 
loD^  as  your  street  liere ;  so  dreary,  so  dirty,  and 
so  dreadfully  cold,  that  I  shiver  at  tlie  bare  recol- 
leotioa  of  it.  Miss  Garth  was  for  getting  out 
of  it  again,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  so  was 
I.  But  the  housekeeper  declined  to  let  us  off, 
vHJiout  first  looking  at  a  singular  piece  of  fur- 
niture, the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  com- 
fortless plaee.   She  called  it  a  tripod.  I  think. 

?}herB  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  Magdalen ; 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at !} 
M  aigr  rate,  it  was  a  strange  three-Iu^d  thing, 
vhieh  supported  a  great  psn  full  of  charcoal 
ashes  at  tlm  top.  It  vas  considered  by  all  good 
Judges  (the  housekeeper  told  us)  a  wonderful 
^neee  of  diasing  in  metal ;  and  she  especially 
pnnted  out  the  beau^  of  some  scroll-work 
numing  round  the  inside  of  the  pan,  with  Latin 
mottoes  on  it,  signifying — I  foreet  what.  I  felt 
not  the  ali^test  interest  in  the  thing  myself, 
bat  I  looked  close  at  the  scroll-work  to  satisfy 
the  hoHseheeper.  To  confess  the  truth,  she  was 
nther  tiresome  with  her  mechauically-leamt 
ilecture  on  fine  metal-work — and,  while  she 
vas  talking,  I  found  myself  idly  stirring  the 
soft,  feathery  white  aslies  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  my  hand,  pretending  to  Uatra,  with 
my  mind  a  hundred  miles  awi^  from  her.  I 
-don't  know  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  I 
bad  been  playing  with  the  ashes,  when  my  6nger 
suddenly,  encountered  a  piece  of  crumpled 
-paper,  hidden  deep  among  them.  When  I  brought 
it  to  the  surface  it  provea  to  be  a  letter — a  long 
letter  full  of  cramped,  close  writing. — You  have 
aaticipaled  my  story,  Magdalen,  before  I  can 
•end  it !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
letter  which  my  idle  fingers  found,  was  the 
Secret  Trust.  Hold  out  your  hand,  my  dear. 
I  hare  got  Geoige's  permission  to  show  it  to 
jou — and  there  it  is !" 

She  put  the  Trust  into  her  sister's  hand. 
Magdakn  took  it   from  her  meohanieally. 

You  I"  she  said,  looking  at  her  sister  with  the 
zememlmnoe  of  idl  that  uie  liad  vainly  Teatured, 
of  all  that  she  had  rainly  suffeied  at  St.  Cruz. 
"/m  have  found  it!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Norah,  gaily.  "The  Trust  has 
ptomd  no  exception  to  the  general  perversity  of 
all  loat  things.  Look  for  them,  and  they  remain 
inrisible.  LeaTe  them  alone,  and  they  reveal 
themselves !  Yon  and  your  lawyer,  Magdalen, 
vere  both  justified  in  supposing  that  your  in- 
terest in  this  discovery  was  an  interest.of  no 
common  kind.  I  spare  you  all  our  consultations 
after  I  had  produced  the  crumpled  paper  from 
the  asbea.  It  end;Sd  in  Geoi^  a  iawyer  being 
written  t6,  and  in  George  himsdf  beinuecalled 
from  the  Continent.  Miss  Garth  and  I  both 
saw  him  immediatelf  on  his  return ;  and  he  did, 
lAat  nather  of  ns  could  do — ^he  solved  the 
mjstny  of  the  Trust  being  hidden  in  the 
ekucoal  ashes.  Admiral  Bartram,  you  must 
know,  was  all  his  life  int^ect  to  fits  of  somnam* 
bHliHBa.  Be  had  been  found  walking  in  his 


sleep,  not  long  before  his  death— just  at  the 
time,  too,  when  he  was  sadly  troubled  in  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  that  very  letter  in  your 
hand.  George's  idea  is  that  he  must  have 
fancied  he  was  doing,  in  liis  sleep,  what  lie 
would  have  died  rather  than  do  in  liia  waking 
moments— destroying  the  Trust.  The  fire  had 
been  lit  in  the  pan  not  long  before,  and  he 
no  doubt  saw  it  still  burning  in  his  dream. 
This  was  George's  explanation  of  the  strange 
position  of  the  letter  when  I  discovered  it. 
The  question  of  what  was  to  be  dohe  with  the 
letter  itself  came  next,  and  was  no  easy  question 
for  a  woman  to  understand.  But  I  c(etermined 
to  master  it,  and  I  did  master  it,  because  it  re- 
lated to  you.** 

"Let  me  tiT  to  master  it  in  my  turn,"  said 
Magdalen.  "I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
wisliing  to  know  as  much  about  this  letter,  as 
you  know  yoursdf.  What  has  it  done  forotbera? 
and  what  is  it  to  do  for  me  F" 

"  My  dear  Magdalen,  how  strangely  vou  look 
at  it !  liow  strangely  you  talk  of  it !  VVorthless 
as  it  may  mpear,  that  morsel  of  paper  gives  you 
a  fortune.' 

"  la  my  only  claim  to  the  fortune,  the  chum 
which  this  letter  gives  me  ?" 

"  Yes— the  letter  is  your  only  claim.  Shall  I 
try  if  X  can  expUin  in  two  words  P  Taken 
hj  itself,  the  letter  might,  in  the  lawyer's  opi- 
nion, have  been  made  a  matter  of  dispute- 
though  I  am  sure  George  would  have  sanc- 
tioned no  proceeding  of  that  sort.  Taken, 
however,  with  the  postscript  which  Admiral 
Bartram  attached  to  it  (you  will  see  the  lines, 
if  you  look  under  tiie  signature  on  the  third 
page),  it  becomes  legally  binding,  as  well  as 
morally  binding,  on  the  admiral  s  representa- 
tives. I  have  exhausted  my  small  stock  of  le^ 
words,  and  must  go  on  in  my  own  language,  in- 
stead of  in  the  lawyer's,  llie  end  of  the  thing 
was  simply  tliis.  All  the  money  went  back  to 
Mr.  Noel  Vaustone's  estate  (another  legal  word ! 
my  vocabulary  is  richer  than  I  thought),  for 
one  plain  reason — that  it  had  not  been  em- 
ployed as  Idr.  Noel  Vanstone  directed.  If 
Mrs.  Girdlastone  bad  Uved,  or  if  George  had 
married  me  a  few  months  earlier,  results  would 
have  been  just  the  other  way.  Aa  it  is,  half 
the  money  faas  been  already  divided  berween 
Mr.  Koel  vanstone's  next  of  kin ;  which  mean?, 
tnuuiated  into  plain  English,  my  husband,  and 
his  poor  bedridilen  sister — wlio  took  the  money 
formally,  one  day,  to  satisfy  the  lawyer,  and  who 
gave  it  back  again  generously,  the  next,  to 
satisfy  herself.  So  much  for  one  half  of  the 
legacy.  The  other  half,  my  dear,  is  all  yours. 
How  strangely  events  happen,  Magdalen !  It 
is  onl^  two  years  since  you  and  I  were  left  dis- 
inhented  orphans — and  we  are  sharing  our  poor 
father's  fortune  between  us,  after  all !" 

'*Wait  a  little,  Nwah.  Our  shares  come  to 
ns  in  very  different  ways." 

"  Do  they  ?  Mine  comes  to  me,  my  hus- 
band.  Yours  comes  to  you  "   She  stopped 

confusedly,  and  chan^d  cobur.  "  Forgive  toe, 
myownkne!"  she  said,  putUngMagdalen'shand 
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to  her  lips.  '^IIiaTc  foi^tten  what  I  oagl>t  to 
have  remembered.  I  have  tlioughtleuly  dis* 
fr^ed  yon  !'* 

"No!"  aaid  Magdalen.  "Ton  Iwre  en- 
couraged me." 

"  Encouraged  you  V 

"  You  sliall  see." 

"With  these  worda,  she  rose  quietly  from  the 
aofti,  and  walked  to  the  open  wmdoV.  Before 
Nonih  cotJd  follow  her.  Hie  bad  torn  the  Trost 
to  pieces,  and  had  curt  the  fragments  into  ibe 

street. 

She  came  back  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  her  head 
Trith  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  on  Nondt's  bosom. 
"I  will  owe  notliinif  to  my  past  life,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  parted  with  it,  as  I  have  parted  with 
those  torn  moradls  of  f«p«r.  All  the  thoughts, 
and  all  the  hopes  befo^mg  to  it,  are  put  away 
from  me  for  ever!" 

Magdalen!  my  husband  v3I  never  allow 
yon — I  will  never  allow  you  myself  " 

"  Hush !  hush !  What  your  husband  thinks 
right,  Norah,  you  and  I  will  think  right  too. 
I  will  take  from  you,  what  I  wtrald  never  have 
taken,  if  that  letter  had  given  it  to  me.  Tiie 
end  I  dreamed  of,  has  come.  Nothing  is 
changed  but  the  position  I  once  tiioaght  we 
might  hold  towards  each  other.  Better  as  ft  is, 
my  love — far,  far  better  as  it  is.** 

So  she  made  the  last  sacrifice  of  the  old  pen.' 
versity,  and  the  old  pride.  So  she  entered  on 
the  new  and  the  noblor  life. 

»        •         *         •  « 

A  month  had  passed.  The  antumn  sunshine 
was  bright,  even  in  the  mnrky  streets ;  and  the 
clocks  in  the  ne^bourliood  were  just  striking 
two,  as  Magdalen  returned  alone  to  the  house  in 
Aaron's  Buildings. 

"  Is  iie  waiting  for  me  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously, 
when  the  landlady  let  her  in. 

He  was  waiting  in  the  front  room.  Mneda- 
leu  stole  up  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  called  to  her  carelessly  and  absently  to  come 
in  —  plainly  thinking  tnat  it  was  only  the 
servant  who  applied  lor  permission  to  enter  the 
room. 

"You  hardly  expected  me  so  soon?**  she 
said,  speaking  on  tne  threshold,  and  paasiag 
there,  to  enjoy  his  sorpriae,  as  be  started  to  his 
feet  and  looKed  at  her. 

Tlie  only  traces  of  iUttess  still  visible'  in  her 
bee,  left  a  delicacy  in  its  outline  which  added 
refinement  to  her  beauty,  was  simply 

dressed  in  muslin.  Her  plam  straw  bonnet  hud  no 
other  ornament  than  the  white  ribbon  with  which 
it  was  sparingly  trinimed.  She  had  never  looked 
lovelier  in  her  "best  days,  than  she  fooked  now— 
as  she  advanced  to  the  table  at  wliish  he  had 
been  sitting,  with  a  little  basket  of  flowers  that 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  country,  and 
offered  him  her  Iiand. 

He  looked  anxious  and  careworn,  when  she 
saw  him  closer.  Slie  interrupted  liis  lirst  in- 
qniries  and  congratulatbns,  to  ask  if  he  had 
remained  in  London^  since  they  bad  rarted~-4f 
he  had  not  even  gone  away  for  a  few  ^js  only, 
to  see  his  friends  ittSoftilkF  Ko:  kehadbeen 


in  London,  ever  since.  He  never  tdd  her  that 
the  pretty  parsonage-hoDSo  in  Suffolk  wanted 
all  those  assoeiatkmB  with  herself,  in  which  the 
poor  four  walls  at  Aaron's  Buildings  were  so 
rich.  He  onlysaid,  he  had  bem  in  London  ever 
sinee. 

"I  wonder,"  ska  asked,  lacking  him  atten> 
iively  in  the  fac^  "  if  you  arc  as  happy  to  aee- 
me  again,  as  I  am  to  see  you  F" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  even  hf^pier,  in  my  different, 
way,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

She  took  off  her  bonnet  aud  scarf,  and  seatedi 
herself  once  more  m  her  own  arm-chair.  "S 
suppose  the  street  is  very  ugly,"  she  said ;  "  and 
I  am  sure  nobody  can  denv  that  the  house  is- 
very  small.  And  yet— «ia  yet,  it  fesis  like 
coming  home  aniin.  Sit  tiieie,  where  you  use! 
to  sit,  and  tell  me  about  youself— Lwant  to> 
know  all  that;  yoa  have  done,  all  that  you  havw 
thought  even,  while  I  have  been  away."  She- 
tried  to  resume  the  endless  succession  of  ques* 
tions  by  means  of  which  she  was  accustonted  to 
lure  him  into  speaking  of  himself.  But  she  put 
them  far  less  spontaneoulv,  far  less  adroitly- 
than  usual.  Her  one  all-absorbing  anxiety  in 
entmng  that  room,  was  not  an  anxiety  to  be 
trifled  with.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wasted 
m  constrained  inquiries  on  one  side,  inreluetaot 
replies  on  the  other,  she  ventured  near  the  dan~ 
gerous  subject  at  last. 

"  Have  you  received  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  from  the  sea>side  V*  dte  asked,  snddenly, 
looking  away  from  him  for  the  fliat  tine, 

"Tes,"  he  aaid,  "all.- 

"  Have  you  read  th«n  P** 

"  Every  one  of  them ;  many  times  over." 

Her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  suffixate  her. 
She  had  kept  her  promise  bravely.  The  whole 
story  of  her  life,  from  the  time  of  tiie  boma- 
wreck  at  Combe-Baven,  to  the  time  when  she 
had  destroyed  the  Secret  Trust  in  her  sister's 
presence,  had  been  all  laid  before  him.  Nothing 
that  she  had  done,  nothing  even  that  she  had 
thonglit,  had  been  concealed  from  hts  knowledge. 
As  ho  would  have  kept  a  pledged  engagemeni; 
with  her,  so  she  had  kept  her  pledged  engage- 
ment with  liim.  She  had  not  faltered  in  the  re> 
solution  to  do  this— aud  now  she  faltered  over 
the  one  decisive  question  which  she  had  c«n» 
there  to  ask.  Strong  as  the  desire  in  her  was 
to  know  if  ^  had  lost  or  won  bira,  the  fear  of 
knowing  was,  at  that  rooment,  stronger  stilU 
She  waited,  nnd  tremUed :  she  waited,  and  sail 
oo  more. 

"  May  I  speak  to  yon  about  your  letters 
he  asked.    "May  I  tell  jou  ?" 

If  »he  bad  looked  at  him,  as-  he  said  those  few 
words,  she  would  have  seen  what  he  thought  of 
her,  in  his  face.  She  would  have  seen,  innocent 
as  he  wa»  in  this  world's  kuowlcdsc,  that  he- 
knew  the  priceless  value,  the  ail-ennobling 
virtue,  of  a  woman  who  ^aks  the  truth.  But 
she  htul  no  courage  to  look  at  him — no  coarage- 
to  raise  her  eyes  trom  her  lap. 

"Not  just  ■yet,"  she  sud,  faintiy.  "Nofe 
quite  so  soon  uber  we  have  met  again." 

She  rote  hunie^from  her  chair,  and  walked 
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to  the  vindov — turned  back  agaia  into  the  room 
— and  appiffiushed  tbe  tahie,  elose  to  when  lie 
was  atiJMg^  Tbe  vciting  mateiiaJs  scatitered 
near  him  oSieEcd  a  pretext  for  changing 
the  aiil^ect ;  and  sh«  aeiud  on  it  directly. 
"  W«re^ouTKutiiig,aUtt«iS"  asked,  "\rlun 
1  came  m  I" 

"  I  vaa  thinking  about  it,"'  he  replied.  "  It 
vaa  not  a  letter  to  be  written^  withoot  thinking 
first."  He  rose,  as  he  aaawend  bar.  to  gatbet 
the  wrUing  materials  together,  ami  put  theco. 
awaj. 

"  Why  should  I  intermpli  jvn  F"  sbe  said. 
"Why  not  let  me  try  wh^w  I  can't  help  you 
instead.   £»  it  a  secret  ?" 

"  No — not  ft  aecvet." 

He  heai^Aiedv  a»  he  anawend  hm  She  in^ 
stantlv  guessed  the  truths 

"  £»  it  about  yxMo:  ah^  F" 

He  UtUfl  knew  how  she  had  been  fihiuking  in 
her  absence  from  Mm,  of  the  business  wbicb  he 
believed  that  he  had  concealed  fiom  bar.  He 
little  knew  HiiaA  she  had  learnt  cJveady  to  be 
jealous  of  his  ship^ 

"Do  they  want  yea  to  return  to  your  oldi 
\&  ?"  sbe  went  on.  "  Do  they  want  you  to  go 
baek  to  the  sea  E  itast  you  say  les  on  No  at 
onoer 

"Atonee." 

"HI  bad  not  come  ubtrhsn  I  did,  uroald  yen 
ha*e said  Yes!" 

She  uncooflcionsly.  laid  her  hand  on-  his  arm ; 
foigeltiug  aU.  in&hor  coQaideration»  in  her 
breathleaB  anxiety  to  hear  his  next  word&  The 
cnfesafiu  of  his  loTeifaa  within  a  liair's-bEeadUi 
of  escaping  bins — but  he  checked  the  utterance 
of  it  even  yet.  "  I  don't  care  for  myself,"  be 
tiwugbt.  "But  bow  can  I  be  certian  of  not 
distressing  ierf 

"  Would  you  here  said,  Yea  F"  ^e  tepeoted. 

"I  was  doubtingv"  he  answeied— '* I  was 
doubting  between  Yea  and  Ho." 

Her  hand  tifditened  on  bis  arm ;  a  audden 
tipwMiiig  seuea  hat  in  emy  haih — abe  could 
beac  it  no  longer.  AU  lier  heufi  went  oat  to 
him^  iaher  next  vordfc 

"  Were  you  doubtiuc/cr     sake  f* 

"  Yes," he  and.  "Take  my  confsi^ioa in  re- 
ttttn  ba  joura — I  was  doubting  fbir  yoor 
aake." 

Sbe       no  mare — die  only  looked  at  bin. 
In  that  lode,  the  truth  reached  him  at  last.  The 
I   DBxt  inetant,  abe  was  folded  in  his  arms,  and 
was  shedding  delicious  tears  ai  ]oy,  vith  her 
face  hidden  o&  bis  bosom. 

"  Do  I  desesre  my  happiness  f"  sbe  raurmioed,. 
i  a^dng  the  one  question  at  last..  "Oh,  I  know 
j  how  tke  poor  narrow  people  who  have  nerar  felt 
and  never  mSered,  would  answer  me,  if  I  asked 
them  what  I  aak  you.  If  knew  my  story, 
thfff  would  forget  all  the  proTooation,  aiid.  (mly 
renwrnber  the  <^encft— they  would  &Btea  on  my 
sin,  and  pass  all  my  suffering  hf.  But  you  are 
not  oiie  of  themr  Veil  me  if  yoit  have  any 
^dow  ol  a  misgiving !  Tell  me  if  you  doubt 
that  the  one  dear  ol^eet  of  all  my  life  to  come 
ii  to  Utq  wocU^    yott  1  I  asked  you  to  wait 


and  see  me  :  I  adced  you  if  there  was  any  hard 
truth  to  be  told,  to  tell  it  me  hare,,  with  your 
own  lip^  Tcti  it,  my  km^  mj  husband! — tell 
it  me  now  !'* 

She  looked  up,  still  clingiDg  to-  him,  as  slia  ' 
dung  to  the  hope  of  her  bettor  life  to  come. 

"  Tell  me  the  tnkh  \"  aba  zepeated. 

"  With  my  own  lips  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  she  answered,,  eagerly.    "  Say  what   :  | 
yon  think  of  me,  with  your  own  lips."  , 
He  stooped,  and  kisaed  her.  !. 

IBS  END'. 


IN  TH£  GUMS,  | 

TuBU  is  something  in  the  pnwress  of  sue-   ,  | 
ceauve  ages,  very  auak^ooa  to  the  links  of  a 
chain.    Occaeioaally  we  come  in  contact  with  i 
an  individual  atiil  living,  and  wee  startled  to  i 
&nd  ourselves  in  the  presence  oG  aa  extinct  ■ 
age.    When  Thomas  Mooro  met  old  Mrs.  , 
f  lOEzi,  two  years  before  her  death  in  1821,.  lie- 
appeared  to  be  brought  eye  to  eye  with  the  ' 
great  spirits-  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Faces  ! 
of  other  times,"  be  writes  in  his  Diaay,  "  seemed 
to  crowd  over  her  ae  ^  sat — the  Jomooass  Bey- 
iioldses,  ftc.*'   But  the  venmUe  la^  may  be 
i-egarded  aa  a  link  betmwn  tbia  very  day 
and  the  days  of  Hogarth ;  for  the  iUastriona 
painter  of  soeial  life  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
and  second  Seorges,  iutrodnoed  hex  portrait, 
wliea  she  was  fisurteen  years  of  age,  into  one  o£ 
hifl  pictures;  and  in  some  of  herlatnr  letters  she 
alludes  (in  no  very  compliaientary  terms,  for  she 
waa  the  liighest  (u  High  Tories)  to  the  noble 
lord  who  at  tliis  moment  oeeupies  the  post  oE 
Foreign  Secretary.    She  was  born  before  the  | 
death  of  Pope,  yet  sbe'lived  to  read  the  poetry  of 
Byron  and  Moore.    She  waa  fifty  years  of  aze 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Bevoiution;  yet  she 
saw  the  introduetion  of  gas-lamps  and  steam-  | 
boots.   Had  sbe  survivea  eig^t  or  nme  yeai»  . 
bnger,  sbe  might  bava  ridden  ha  an  onmibus,  and  < ! 
mislit  have  been  helped  across  the  road  by  a  {I 
poueeman.    Yet  sbe  was  eight  years  younger  j! 
thaa  Ikbs.  Garriok,  who  was  married  to  the  | 
famous  actor  as  fan  bade  as  17^,  and  survived  ! 
him  forty'tliree  years  -.  nor  did  she  die  until  1S23,   i , 
when,  sitting  in  her  arm-chair,  she  was  quietly   1 1 
withdrawn  Irom  mortal  existence  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight. 

One  of  the  most  leuinckable  connecting  links  | 
between  tlie  present  and  tlie  past,  was  Samuel 
Bogers,  who  lived  until  the  close  of  1855, 
yet  wliD  once  went  with  a  young  literary  i' 
friend  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Jenason  in  Bolt-  > 
court,  with  a  view  to  eoBsalt  bi»i  about  their  , ! 
writings^   They  were  at  the  very  door,  when 
terror  took  posBeaaiDn  of  tiheir  soak,  and  they  1 
fled  fieon  the  tremcndoiadeit^witiiin.   Kogcra,  |i 
howcm-,  must  often  hart  aeu  tlis  Ijevialhan  j 
rolling  about  among^  the  luMnan  biUnws  of  fleet-  I 
stseet;  and  he  slioek  bands,  when  be  was  ayouth,  i 
with  the  Doctor's  special  horror,  Jack  Wilkes,   j  | 
Walt«F  Savage  Lanaor,  who  waa  nine  yran  oUt  , 
vhca  Johnaoadiedin  17Srl^  is  ^iU  ^actd  to  us.  i 
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Had  he  erer  Beco  the  great  dictator  of  letters, 
he  would  probably  recollect  him.  The  time  has 
not  long  gone  bj,  Then  it  was  no  ancomnion 
thing  to  meet  with  men  who  could  apeak  of 
Johnson  from  peraonal  remembrance ;  John- 
■on  bad  been  touched  for  the  Icing's  evil  by 
Queen  Anne,  the  writer  has  known  two  men, 
one  of  whom  had  converaed  with  the  lexico- 
grapher, while  the  other  had  onljr  Men  him  in 
toe  streeta.  The  former,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
terview, was  a  studious  jroutb,  preparing  him- 
self for  a  litemry  cweer,  in  which  be  afterwards 
acquired  some  name.  He  had  gone  into  a  book- 
seller's shop  to  inquire  for  some  classical  author, 
and  found  Johnson  sitting  there.  The  latter, 
seeing  the  young  man  poring  over  a  Greek  or 
Latin  bock,  asked  to  look  at  it,  questioned  him 
about  lits  studies,  and  received  such  satisfaotorj 
answers  that  he  returned  the  volume  with  the 
impressive  aentence,  uttered  in  his  most  digni- 
fied, and  yet  blandest  manner :  "  You  may  go 
on,  Eur ;  you  may  so  on.*'  The  jonth  thus  mag* 
nifioen%  ordained,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedrft,  was 
James  Soaden,  subsequently  author  of  a  Life  of 
John  Kemble,  and  of  a  uovel  which  attracted 
attention,  called  The  Han  of  Two  Lives.  He 
snrviTed  until  1839,  and  prolonged  to  that  late 
period  something  of  the  Johnsonian  manner, 
though  softened  with  greater  amiability.  His 
deportment  and  mode  of  delivery  were  at  once 
formal  and  suave.  He  was  fond  of  the  Johnso- 
nian "  sir and  his  respectful  politeness  in  ad- 
dressing ladies  was  altogether  that  of  the  old 
school.  Like  Johnson,  Boaden  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  "fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk 
out;"  and,  being  a  man  of  laige  reading  and 
etdtivate^iniiid,  his  oonTeraaUon  was  well  worth 
luteniwto. 

Boawn  reminds  one  of  the  Eemhies,  of  whom 
be  vas  a  devoted  friend;  and  tbey  suggest 
another  curious  link  with  a  bygone  Thomas 
Warton,  in  some  prefatory  observations  to  his 
edition  of  Comus,  speaks  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  So, 
we  have  that  actress  directly  associated  with 
the  men  who  gathered  about  Johnson ;  vet  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Siddous — Cliarles  Kemble — did 
not  finally  leave  the  stage  until  1840,  thouf;h  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1704. 

It  does  not  always  require  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity to  connect  a  man  with  two  distinct 
epodbs ;  but  where  any  one  has  lived  far  beyond 
the  natural  term  of  hnman  existence,  the  intor- 
linking  is,  of  course,  all  the  more  remu^able. 
That  wonderful  old  man,  Henry  Jenkins,  died 
on  the  6tli  of  December,  1C70,  at  the  prodigious, 
but  doubtful,  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine.  If  he  were  bom  in  the  rei^  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  he  must  have  died  in  the  reifpi 
of  Charles  the  Second.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
days  when  the  world  was  yet  unshaken  by  the 
thunders  of  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers ;  yet 
he  mav  have  lived  to  find  Protestantism  an  (ud- 
estabUahed  institution.  He  saw  the  rise  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  its 
temporary  extinction  in  nn  ocean  of  blood 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  its  re-establis)imeut 
nudra  EUxabikh.  it«  steady  progieas  under 


James,  its  explosion  into  jarring  schisms  and 
sects  in  the  stormy  days  of  Charles  the  First,  its 
destruction  under  the  Commonwealtb,  its  re- 
storation with  the  restored  monarchy.  He  could 
speak,  in  the  early  years  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reijfn,  of  the  timea  vhea  poor  En^ishmen  were 
reliend  at  oonvent-doors  abhota.  When 
first  be  drew  breath,  Uw  disooveiy  of  the  New 
World  was  still  the  newest  w(»der  in  men's 
mouths ;  and  before  he  drew  his  latest  bieatb,  the 
Filgrim  Fathers  had  for  some  years  planted 
another  England  beyond  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  beheld  the  whole  progress  of  Puri- 
tanism, from  its  infancy  as  a  persecut«l  sect,  to 
the  days  of  its  brief  asoendanoy,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent fall  to  the  level  of  barely  tolerated  dissent. 
According  to  tradition,  he  lived  for  more  tlian  a 
liundred  years  before  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  andSoothind,and  could  tell  stories  of  the 
battle  of  Floddm  Field,  "  where  the  Scots  were 
beat,  with  the  death  of  their  king;"  yet  he  en- 
dured for  oearly  seventy  yean  amr  the  fusion. 
When  he  was  a  bov,  amnre  were  still  used  in  war- 
fare ;  he  escortect  a  horse-load  of  arrows  from 
Flodden  Field ;  but  for  yean  before  his  death, 
gunpowder  had  blasted  arrows  into  disuse  and 
oblivion.  He  was  between  thirty  and  forti^ 
when  the  monasteries  were  disstdved ;  yet,  in  bis 
distant  Yorkshire  home,  he  must  have  heurd  of 
the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

Little  more  than  two  years  ago,  our  yonng 
Prince  of  Wales  shook  hands  with  aman  who  had 
stood  in  tlie  rebel  ranks  against  his  (the  prince's) 
great-grandfather ;  a  man  wiio  had  been  bom  a 
colonial  subject  of  England,  and  who  had  lived 
for  dghty  years  as  a  citixen  of  the  republic  he 
had  huped  to  establish.  The  old  hero  died  a  few 
montba  later,  but  remained  long  enough  in  this 
world  to  witness  the  commencement  <»  the  dis- 
solution of  his  nation.  It  mast  have  seemed  to 
the  prince  as  if  he  were  contemplating  a  piece  of 
historv  done  in  fiesh  and  blood.  To  a  French- 
man there  must  be  something  equally  interest- 
ing in  the  annual  gathering  on  the  emperor's 
fSte-day,  of  the  remnant  of  the  original  Im- 
perial Guard ;  a  handful  of  war-worn  veterans, 
scarred  even  as  their  flags  are  tattered  by  the 
hurricane  of  battles  that  have  long  been  his- 
torv ;  a  feeble  company,  dwindling  year  by  year, 
and  annually  recording  their  own  mortality  in 
their  closer*  ranks.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
days  (now  not  far  diataot)  when  that  impres- 
sive troop  wiH  link  to  six— to  three— to  one. 
What  will  that  one  man  do  when  he  represents 
the  redoubtable  Guard  P  WQ  he  araear  as  usual 
in  the  old  costume  on  the  ISth  of  August,  and 
parodv  that  tragio  ep^ram  of  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  French  regiment  sent  on  some  desperate 
service,  who,  returning  to  his  commanding  officer, 
reported  himself  iu  these  words:  "I  tun  the 
r^cimenfF  Will  that  Last  Kan  of  the  Na- 
poieonio  military  world,  drink  to  his  ghostly 
comrades  on  the  other  side  of  death,  as  tlie  last 
of  the  crew  of  roysterers  in  the  Crerman  ballad 
drank  to  his — "  and  never  again  drank  he"  ?  Or, 
when  all  the  feasting  is  over  in  that  gay  Paris 
which  must  be  so  stnngeandnew  tohun— when 
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tiie  last  illuminatioa  lamp  u  extin&rttished,  and 
the  last  gas  eai;le  flares  coarsely  in  the  white  air 
of  dawn — will  he  go  home  to  his  lodging;,  and 
quietly  give  up  his  spirit  in  a  fame  of  charcoal, 
unahle  to  bear  another  aolitary  iSth  ? 

The  Bonaparte  period,  however,  ia  still  suf- 
ficiently near,  to  leave  us  several  remaining 
links  with  it.  An  English  Field-Marshal  yet 
lives  who  entettd  the  army  two  years  before 
the  dominion  of  Kobespierre  in  France;  the 
commission  of  Lord  Combennere  dating  from 
1701-  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
have  on  board  one  of  thnr  vessels,  a  man  who 
fought  under  Helaoa  at  Copenliagen  and  Tra- 
falffar.  He  wu  onlj  a  boy  at  that  time ;  but 
I  MTe  IcnowD  a  person  ^not  very  long  dead) 
who  was  an  ablo-bodied  sailor  at  tbe  battle  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  fought  in  1798.  As  a  ami, 
he  hi^  seen  L'Orient  blow  up,  and  the  Dauish 
capital  surrender;  had  suled  with  "Tommy 
Trowbridge and  might,  as  far  as  his  went, 
have  bem  concerned  m  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore. 
He  was  still  a  vigorous  old  fellow  in  1855,  and 
wanted  to  Join  the  fleet  under  Lyons,  and  have 
a  torn  at  the  Russians.  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  who 
still  iives  a  prosperous  gentleman,  served  under 
Nelson,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Raven,  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent's. 

We  all  know  tbe  stotr  of  Richard  Crom- 
well nhaa,  visitinff  the  House  of  Lords  in  1705, 
and  being  askea  b^  some  one,  who  did  uot 
know  who  he  was,  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  beard 
the  like,  replied,  "  Never,  since  I  sat  in  that 
chair,"  pointing  to  the  throne.  What  a  dra- 
matic bnngiug  together  of  two  totally  distinct 
eras!  The  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of  Anne 
— grim  iron-clad  Puritanism,  and  the  silken 
world  of  fops  and  belles— the  literature  of  Milton, 
tnd  that  of  Addison — all  meeting  fbr  a  moment 
within  the  circle  of  one  little  spwcb !  Richard 
Cromwell  did  not  die  until  1713,  and  mi^t  have 
imd  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  tbe  pa^  of 
the  Spectator  on  the  days  <rf  tndr  pabheatioa. 

Sometimes  we  bear  of  storlea  in  tbia  wise  that 
exeeed  belief  or  whioh  at  any  rate  are  so  impro- 
baUe  as  to  warrant  BCeptioism.  Of  this  character 
is  a  relation  recently  published  in  an  Americau 
fuper,  to  the  effect  that  the  writer,  fifty  years  ago, 
was  told  by  a  very  old  lady  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stratford-on-Avon,  that  she  had 
heard  from  her  graniiUnother  certain  particulars 
of  tbe  funeral  of  Shakespeare ;  to  wit,  that  tbe 
clergy  man  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
avowed  bis  opinion  that  no  man  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  had  possessed  so  profound  an 
acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  fuid  that  the 
dei^man  then  concluded  with  Uie  very  ques- 
tionable aspiration,  *'  Would  to  God  he  had  been 
a  divine!"  Nov,  fifty  years  ago  Shakesofwre had 
been  dead  close  upon  two  mnturiea ;  ai^  it  is  uot 
very  probride  tluit  at  that  time  even  a  very  old 
lady  would  have  been  able  to  recollect  another 
very  old  lady  who  could  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  m  a  circumstance  which  happeued  in 
1610.  let  then  ia  another  story  which,  thoudi 
sounding evenniorewonderful,maybecorrect.  In 
tbe  yeu  1851,  tbe  foUowing  extntordinary  state- 


ment was  made  in  an  English  journal :  "  I  have 
an  aunt,  now  eighty-uine  ^rears  of  ajg^  who  in 
earlylife  knew  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
'  1  knew  a  man  who  knew  aman  who  knew  a  man 
who  danced  at  court  in  the  days  of  Richard  tbe 
Third.'  Thus  there  have  been  but  three  links 
between  one  who  knew  Richard  the  Third,  and 
one  now  living.  Hy  aunt's  acquaintance  (a  Mr. 
Harrison)  could  name  his  three  predecessors, 
who  were  members  of  bis  own  family.  Mr. 
Harrison  further  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  Richard ;  that  be  was  uot  the 
hunchback '  lump  of  foul  dd<nmity*  generally  be- 
lieved until  of  late  years."  Stwtung  as  tii» 
narration  may  appear,  it  might  be  proved,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  without  any  Tiolence 
to  probabilily.  Let  us  sa^  that  the  lady  who 
was  living  in  1861,  aged  eighty-nine,  ret^ved 
her  information  from  A.  when  she  was  ten  years 
of  age :  this  must  have  been  in  1778.  We  will 
suppose  that  A.  knew  B.  ei^^4wo  years  before 
that  period :  this  would  carry  us  back  to  1690. 
B.  living  at  that  time,  also  recollects  as  far  back 
as  e^hty-two  years.  We  are  thus  tdten  to  the 
year  1608 ;  at  wliich  time  B.  knew  C.  whose 
memory,  again  stretching  back  eighty-two  years, 
lands  us  at  1526,  whea  C.  mifi^ht  eauly  have 
known  a  man  who  was  at  court  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Third;  sinoe  f(vty4wo  yc«rs  from 
the  last-mentioned  date  will  carry  us  snaigbt  into 
that  reign-~Ricbard  having  ascended  the  throne 
in  1483,  and  died  in  14S5.  In  this  case  the  re* 
hUion  is  such  as  might  easily  have  been  home  in 
mind  by  a  mere  child ;  but  tne  lady  who  allied 
that  she  was  at  Sliakespeare's  funoal  must  have 
been  of  mature  years  at  the  time,  or  site  could 
not  have  recollected  the  heads  of  the  sermon; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  snch  a 
person  could  liave  had  a  gnutddanghtet  liring 
m  1812. 


A  "HERCENARY"  MABRIAOE. 
Sua  moves  as  Hght  Renm  the  grasi 

As  moves  my  aliadow  gawit  and  tall; 
And  like  toy  shadow,  dose  yet  free, 
The  tbonght  of  her  aye  follova  me, 

1^  Uttle  midd  of  Moreton  HalL 

No  matter  how  or  vheie  ve  loved. 
Or  when  ire'U  wed,  or  what  befal 

I  only  feel  aha'a  mintf  at  last, 

1  <mly  koow  I'll  hold  her  fast, 
Though  to  dnat  crantblea  Moreton  Hall. 

Her  pedigree— good  sooth  t  'tis  long : 
Her  grim  sires  ataro  from  every  wall ; 

And  centuiies  of  anoeatral  grace 

Shine  in  her  gentle  ^llsh  Esee, 
As  meek  ahe  movea  through  Koretoo  Hall. 

Whilst  I  have— nothing !  save,  perhaps, 

Some  worthless  tteaps  of  idle  gold. 
And  a  trne  heart,  the  which  her  eye 
Through  glittering  dross  spied,  womanly ; — 
Therefore  the  nei^bours  think  her  "  mAA.* 

I  iNugh— ahe  Uugha— the  hiUs  and  vales 
Lai^  as  we  lide  'neath  chesnnts  tall. 
Or  start  the  deer  that  near  ns  grass, 
And  look  up,  large-eyed,  with  soft  gaze 
At  the  fair  natd  <tf  Moreton  HalL 
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For  OB— we  know  that  earth  is  fair, 

And  life  is  «weet,  and  lore  i»  strong, 
And  two,  cloM  knK  in  Uotul  ttes, 
Il»«4n1ewartd'ainihli  BMywell  doapto 
In  KOjt  — dnaM,  Aune,  and 

We  are  not  proud,  with  a  fool's  prtde, — 
Nor  cowaida,  to  be  hold  in  thrall 
p«tf  or  lineage,  face  or  lands; — 

One  honest  heart,  two  honest  hands, — 
Are  iTOrth  iar  more  than  Moreton  Hall. 

Therefore  onr  fltrong  lore  breaks  like  tow 

The  b»8  -that  vFeaber  souls  appal : 
I  take  her  hand  and  bold  it  fiut, 
Knon-ing  she'll  lore  me  to  the  last — 
My  dearest  maid  of  Moreton  Hall  1 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SOLDIERS. 

AxTHOU&H  I  Lad  not  Ikch  in  my  native  coon- 
try,  Fiance,  mace  I  was  fiTCfcara  old,  the  mayor 
ol'  my  pariah  in  due  time  called  at  the  conscrip- 
tion urn  for  Jules  Meudou  {which  is  my  name), 
and  as  Jules  was  not  forthcominsr,  and  there 
wns  no  proof  of  his  death,  his  worship  came  to 
i '  the  conclusion  that  I  was  aHre,  a^d  twenty,  and 
I  among  those  to  be  drawn  for.  Whereupon  he 
did  draw  for  me,  and  drew  one  of  the  worst 
numbers  in  the  nrUj  whereby  I  was  condemned 
to  scTCn  years'  military  service.  Monsieur  then 
intimated  that,  unless  recruit  Jules  Meudon 
presented  himself  witliin  six  months  after  that 
date,  he  wonld  be  declared  refi-actory,  amenable 
■to  court-martial,  and  likely  to  get  from  six 
monlhs  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  But  in  the 
nican  time,  as  the  state  reQuired  fifty  soleUers  out 
of  every  hundred  men  liable  to  the  conscription, 
,  the  quasi  lucky  holder  of  number  ilfty-oue  need 
not  congratulate  himself  upon  being  exempt,  for 
he  would  hare  to  serve  for  the  ateenteei  Jules 

MmidftW 

The  govemmont  is&ues  every  year  a  decree 
^   calling  out  so  many  men— say  twenty  tfaoasand. 
The  majors  tfarouj^outFrauoe  immediatdyseud 
in  their  account  of  the  names  of  the  young  men 
who  will  attain  the  age  of  one*and-tweiity  when 
the  draaght  is  required.  Lots  are  always  drawn 
several  months,  sraietunes  a  whole  year,  before  \ 
the  men  are  enridled.    Si^ipoflinir  the  state  toi 
require  twenty  thousaitd  Boldieni,  if  the  returns  J 
show  that  there  are  forty  thousiuid  men  of  the  • 
necessary  age,  fifty  out  of  every  hundred  will  be' 
called  upon  to  serve. 
I      The  case  is  often  havd  for  a  pora  widow  who 
j  is  supported  solely  by  the  lahoor  of  her(^dren. 
■   Her  eldest  sou,  maybe,  is  a  laey  vagabond  who 
I   will  not  work :  A* is  exempt  from  the  conscription, 
I   asbeingtheeldeetfionofawidow;  but  the  second, 
who  is  an  industrious  youth,  must  draw.  He 
I  draws  a  black  number,  and  nrost  sei-ve.  The 
poor  widow  remains  then  without  bread.  I 
I  know  of  several  cases  like  this.   I  have  heard 
from  recruits,  sad  ovar-true  tales  about  widows, 
'   crippled  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  starvation  (and  sometimes  worse 
than  that)  by  the  departure  of  Louis«  or  Hc^, 
I  or  Charles. 


As  for  me,  an  absentee  recruit,  having  faifed 
to  present  myself  when  I  was  one-and-twenty,  I 
was  declared  refractory.  But  I  had  no  perma- 
nent mduoement  to  remiun  abn^id,  so  I  resolved 
to  go  home  to  my  own  country,  and  as  a  volun- 
teer accept  my  destiny-  ^  "vraM  j^ead  an 
absenoe  from  France  of  eoghtaen  years,  and  take  \ 
my  chiuice  with  the  war  minister.  In  England  { 
I  thought  I  could  not  live  upon  eight  pounds  a 
month,  60  I  went  to  Prance  to  enlist,  where  I 
slionld  have  to  live  upon  twdve  &ancs  ninety 
eentimee.  I  sold  my  wardrobe,  took  with  me  a 
SBidl  hand-trunk,  and  departed. 

On  my  arrivd  in  Paris,  my  £n^i^  education  j 
suggested  to  me  thnt  I  had  best  at  once  in- 
quire for  the  address  of  a  good  lawyer,  so  that  I 
might  learn  exactly  iiov  I  stood  wit^  regard  to 
the  authorities,  and  be  able -to  defend  myself  if 
necessary.  A  gentleman  of  that  profession  de- 
fined my  position  very  precisely,  said  I  was  are- 
fractory  reomit  ^ora  unarcndable  oircumstaneee, 
and  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  sore  and  except 
the  procureur-imp4rial,  or  pubKc  prosecutor. 

The  boots  said  that  the  art  of  accusation,  the 
hearing  of  witnesses,  their  confrontation  with 
the  accused,  and  the  pMsing  of  the  sentence, 
must  be  terminated  within  twice  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  arrest.  I  saw  also  with  pleasure 
that  clause  thirty-four  recommended,  "  Tliat  the 
mildest  measures  should  prevail  in  the  infliction 
of  punishments,  unless  the  scvereroues  obtained  j 
at  least  two  votes  above  the  former"— that  is  to 
say,  that  if  the  seven  judges  who  wonld  try  me 
were  to  come  "  to  the  decision  of  inflicting  on 
me  the  maximum  penalty  by  a  m^ority  of  one 
vote  only,  the  president  would  be  bound  to 
sentenoe  ms-to  tbe  minu&iun."  And  I  was  also  j 
glad  to  read  that  the  oourt  would  be  made  to  a^- 
praoiato  the  impwtaaDB  of  the  iunctaons  they 
were  about  to  disobacge*  by  daue  eighteen,  I 
wliidi  hids  "-offioeiB  updated  to  sit  on  a  (»urt-  | 
martial,  iROoend  in  a  body  to  bear  the  celebration 
of  mose  before  trial"  Knowiug  exactly  what  I 
had  to  expect,  I  wNBit  and  save  myself  upattbe 
reoruiting-eifioe  in  the  Hue  Gfaerobe  Ujdl— an 
odd  nune,  Seek  Mid-  d^-slieet !  From  time  im- 
memeriail  the  soldien'  prisoDs  hove  beramtliis 
street;  and  as  m  French  niibtaTypriBopB  you odgr 
get  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  nnd-day,  you  may 
be  sure  that  this  hour  m  anxioudy  looked  for. 

1  found  no  difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  lAie  colonel,  who  is  chief  at  the  re- 
cruiting-dBcc.  A  most  accessible  person,  for 
good  reasons.  He  desired  me  to  he  seated,  and 
inquired  the  nature  of  my  business.  He  was 
smiling  and  affable;  but  tiie  moment  I  told 
him  I  was  a  refrartoiy  recruit,  I  distbictly  saw 
his  moustache  bristle,  his  brow  knit,  and  the 
pupH  of  his  eye  diminish  sensibly.  Somehow  or 
other  he  suddenly  got  another  voice  from  some- 
where, lie  rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  doing  so, 
without  assy  apparent  sign  or  motion,  bade  me 
stand. 

"  Youi  name  ?"  he  sud.  Jnles  3Icudon, 
Monsieur  k  ColoueL"   "  Profession  ?"  "  Kouo." 
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"Ager  "Three-and-twenty."  "Your  last 
domicUe?"  "London."  London?"  "Yes, 
MoDfliour."  "  WTiiy  did  you  not  present  yourself 
befoEc  for  tke  conscription?"  "I  was  i^rant 
of  my  liability  to  be  colled  oat  "  "  Ko  one 
may  ignora  the  kir!"  "Bnt,  Monsieur  le 
Colone],  I  bave  hem  in  ^ngimA  all  my  life !" 
"Oh!  Doe  yo  sbedc  Ingbfif"  "I  do,  co- 
lonel, Imuig  been  ao  many  years  in  EnglaDd" 
(I  ansverad  in  Sogiisb).  "Doe  not  sbeelc 
20  npidement,  Mistor,  an*  I  Till  you  under- 
stand perfectl>-."  I  thanked  my  lucky  stars 
this  gcntlemaa  bad  leatst  what  English  he  knew, 
for  things  bad  been  taking  an  ill  turn.  He 
uttered  the  last  sentence  iritb  the  former  aSable 
smile  on  his  face,  and  seemed  quite  willing  to  be 
amiable  in  English,  though  \rhsai  be  fipoke  French, 
it  was  in  a  very  bull-di^gy  tone  of  voice.  From 
rinegar  my  colonel  becatne  syrup.  He  asked  me 
a  few  more  questions,  nil  in  English,  and  then 
opened  a  door  communicating  with  another 
<^ce,  and  oalled  out  "Mi^or!"  A  jolly  littlefat 
man,  with  big  epaulettes,  and  a  waist  like  a 
ripe  gooseberry,  trotted  in. 

I  went  through  very  nearly  the  same  introduc- 
tion with  the  major  as  with  the  colouel. 

"  Major,"  said  the  colonel,  "  this  gentleman 
comes  bom.  England." 

"  Honoored  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said 
the  major  to  me.  and  he  put  his  little  fat  warm 
band,  thumb  first,  into  mine. 

*'  He  is  a  refractory  recruit,"  continued  the 
colonel  The  m^or  looked  at  bis  superior;  be 
tiioi^rbt  be  had  not  beard  ari{H>t*  ao  be  aaked : 

"  What  did  you  8«y.  cobmel  F" 

"I  sad,  thiB  ge^maa  is  a  refractory  n- 
cmit !" 

Ilie  little  man  gimr  ndder  tban  lus  paotaloonsj 
and  uttered  a  p^ase  Z  shoald  not  1^  to  tran- 
scribe hm,  hot  pleDtifuUyinterspersed  mth  Ite, 
alludh^  to  "  a  hundred  tbousand  million  bombs 
and  fasTOBete."  I  wondered  where  it  all  cams 
from,  and  the  colonel  laughed  beaiti^,  but 
quiokly  reassured  Mm  Iqr  u^ng  that  moo  was  a 
ease  (tf  fonem^eioe-^tibe  ^eots  of  nnaroidable 
ODToamstanoes. 

And  the  oolonel  added,  in  a  half  whisper, "  Kow 
I'll  prove  to  you  that  I  can  talk  English,"  ao  he 
began  talking  to  me,  and  as  X  felt  he  was  -show- 
ing off  to  the  major,  who  was  watching  -us 
curiously  to  seewbetber  1  understood  clearly  the 
oc^onel's  gibberish,  I  affected  to  listen  wrthout 
effort,  answered  quickly  and  without  hesitation, 
and  never  allowed  the  eonversation  to  flag  for 
one  moment.  The -end  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
colonel  was  del^hted,  and  the  major  astonished. 
1  was  assured  thetthe  law  would  not  go  very  hard 
with  me ;  that  providing  I  could  bring  any  officer 
forward  wiUii^  to  vouch  for  my  respectability, 
I  should  suffer  no  imprisonment  before  trial. 
I  took  a  letter  ont  d  my  pocket  from  Captain 
Gerard,  my  latber's  friend,  and  that  was  deemed 
sufSctent,  as  the  captain  was  garrisoned  in  Paris, 
and  said  be  would  be  res^ooBible  for  my  appear- 
anoe  before  the  colonel  of  the  recmitiag'ofiice. 
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But,  there  was  a  matter  of  form  to  be  gone 
througL  Two  gendarmes  were  called  up,  and 
ordered  to  arrest  m^  to  report  the  arrest  with  aH 
the  attendant  motives  and  outcumetauees,  and  to 
iomwdiately  eet  me  free  on  poxcde.  Paj>erB  were 
signed  and  eoantewignad.  I  was  marcbeddown 
to  the  paaon  and  delirered  to  the  bead  jailer. 
Here  a  member  of  the  "Conacil  of  Bcriaicm" 
made  me  stri^*  to  sae-thfli  I  was  fit  for  service, 
and  was  pleased  to  obaem  that  "I  must  have 
been  well  fed  in  Enfi^md.'*  The  jailer  addraased 
me  as  "prisoner,"  and  finally  eongTatnlated  me 
on  having  got  parole. 

A  few  d&yt  afterwards,  X  was  summoned  to  un- 
dergo a  preliminary  examioation,  and  to  give  the 
name  ofthe  advocate  whowould  defend  me.  I  then 
stated  all  I  knew  about  myself,  and  informed  the 
colonel  that  X  intouied  defraiidmg  myself.  He 
•strong^  lecommet^ed  jne  to  have  a  lawyer  to 
watch  my  case  for  me,  and  said  that  if  I  could 
not  afford  to  pay  one,  the  slato  would  furnish  me 
with'One  in  office.  I  still  declined,  stating  that 
my  case  was  simple  and  straightforward.  When 
I  had  made  my  depositions,  I  was  told  that 
as  there  were  no  cases  to  be  tried  then,  and 
OS  I  was  allowed  parole,  it  would  probably  be 
several  days  before  a  oouirt- martial  assembled, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  vraa  at  liberty  to  roam 
where  I  pleased  until  I  should  receive  a  notice  to 
appear  before  the  court. 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  printed 
notice,  filled  in  witb  sundry  scratobu,  to  the 
.effect  that  I  must  present  mo'self  next  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  Kue  Cherohe  ]!liidi.  Chi 
my  arrival  there,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  little  cell 
about  five  yards  square  and  in  which  there  were 
a  bed  of  deal  pluks  and  a  bundle  of  straw. 
Taku^r  my  aeat  on  die  ooiner  ctf  one  of  the  pboka^ 
which  ^ped  and  almoat  thnw  me,  I  kohed 
around  me  and  dsoipbered  some  insooiifeioua 
rudely  soratohed  wpaa  the  walk.  Tbe  first  one 
was  evidently  aarossdo.  It  was  thefirst  vemeof 
the  favourite  sir  in  Boildieu's  opera,  La  I^e 
Bbmdw,  begwun^  "Ah  quel  plaisir  d'fiire 
soldat !"  Ah,  what  pleasure  to  be  a  soldier ! 
Alongude  <tf  it  was  something  written  by  a 
Breton;  the  Bretons,  poor  fellows,  never  forget 
then-  religion.  It  was  the  Ave  Maria,  vnitten 
over  what  protended  to  be  a  fiutfafol  lepresenta- 
tion  of  a  colonel  on  an  impossible  horse,  in  the 
act  of  cluti^g  Sebastopol  all  by  himself.  And 
there,  up  in  a  eomer,  was  an  inscription  written 
in  miniature,  aoquaintii^  prisoners  that  "  by  a 
judicious  investmoot  of  a  franc,  it  was  juat 
possible  to  obtam  aundi?  little  inxuries  throi^ 
the  jailer."  Feobaps  the  jailer  had  written  this 
himself.  A  prisoner,  at  any  rate,  was  sure  to 
find  it  out  when  looking  around  his  cell  in  search 
of  something  to  amuse  him. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten,  my  door  was  nnloc^ed,  and 
I  was  placed,  along  vrttJi  -seveQ  other  prisoners, 
between  some  twetty  grenadiers.  We  were 
marched  through  the  yanl,  up  a  wide  staiFoast^ 
Bito  a  large  lofty  room.  At  one  end  of  the  room, 
iiul  on  a  platfonn  elevated  idxH^  two  feat  tarn 
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the  floor,  was  a  long  oral  table  corered  with 
green  dotii,  on  which  wen  placed  seven  blotting- 
cases;  behind  each  case  was  a  chair— the 
seventh,  forming  the  centre,  an  ess^-chair,  and 
sHghtly  nused  above  the  rest.  Three  yards 
to  the  left  of  this  table  was  another  small  table, 
with  a  chair  behind  it;  this  was  the  place  of 
the  pablio  prosecutor ;  at  the  same  distance  to 
the  right  of  the  large  table  was  the  bench  for 
the  aeconunodation  of  the  advocates  defending 
prisoners;  immediately  in  firont  of  the  preai- 
dent's  chair,  abont  four  yards  from,  it,  was  the 
place  where  the  accased  stood. 
"^When  sohlters  had  been  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  the  usher  called  silence,  and 
as  the  clock  strack  ten  the  drums  sounded  *'le 
champ,"  the  soldiers  presQit«d  arms,  and  the  court 
appeared :  the  highest  in  rank  being  a  colonel, 
and  the  lowest  a  non-commissioned  ofBcer. 
When  the  court  was  seated,  the  advocates  took 
their  places,  and  finally  the  much-dreaded  man, 
the  procureur-imp^rial,  walked  in.  He  was  a 
little  thin  man,  with  Ups  screwed  up  as  if  he 
w^  about  to  whistle,  and  his  brow  knit  down- 
ward as  if  he  were  trying  to  cover  bis  eyes  with 
their  folds. 

The  usher  having  declared  Hbo  court  open,  our 
names  wero  called  over,  and  I  fboiul  that  I  was 
first  on  the  list.  A  file  of  soldien  led  me  to  the 
^aoe  of  the  aoeoaed,  and  I  heard  my  accusation 
read. 

I  was  accused  of  not  having  answered  tbe  call 
of  the  conscription  when  I  was  of  age,  and  of 
having  gone  into  a  foreign  country  to  avoid 
serving.  It  was  alleged  against  me  that  I  had 
been  served  with  a  notice  at  my  last  known 
domioUe,  and  that  I  had  paid  no  heed  to  it ;  tbat 
when  the  gendarmerie  sought  for  me,  I  evaded 
their  xesearchea ;  that,  consequently,  I  was  guilty 
of  insubordination,  and  aeoutdiDgto  lawlii^to 
so  much  punishment. 

I  was  then  sworn  to  say  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
I  was  questioned  and  cross-questioned  by  the  pre- 
sidentand  the  prosecutor.  leiplained.  Theju^es 
seemed  natiafied,  hut  the  procureur-imp^rial  sud- 
denly dropped  bis  brief,  looked  at  me  super- 
ciliously, coughed  apolt^tically,  and  delivered 
a  most  extraordinary  speech,  which  I  now  con- 
dense, and  give  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it : 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  understand  what  motives 
lead  a  man  to  onnmit  a  certain  deed;  and  in 
rising  now  to  address  you,  X  must  confess 
that  I  feel  myself  uneqoal  to  the  task  of 
explaining  to  you  what  motives  can  bare  induced 
f  ulea  Meudon  to  leave  Snglaiid  (whrae  he  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  laws)  to  come  over  here 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  gendarmerie,  incor 
the  risk  of  being  condemned  to  several  years' 
imprisonment— ay !  to  de-por-ta-tion  even ! — 
and  subsequently  to  seven  years'  military  ser- 
vitude !  His  father  (who  yna  exiled  from  this 
oountry  for  a  political  o^iee  against  the  pre- 
vious dynasty)  took  him  away  when  but  five 
yearaof  age.  The  son  of  auexile!  Aodwbere 
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wasbetakmtoF  What  was  the  country  of  his  | 
father's  adoption?  Was  it  Belgium?  aconntry 
whose  whole  sympathies  are  with  France  ? 
Was  it  Italy,  whose  hope  has  always  been  cen- 
tred in  France?  Was  it  Prussia,  or  Austria: 
countries  that  have  been  tau^t  to  fear,  if  not  to 
respect  France?  To  no  one  of  these,  gentle- 
men; bat  to  £i^and!  England,  gentlemen  T 
According  to  lua  own  admission,  he  has  beea 
brought  up  as  an  English  boy,  at  English 
sdiools.  Need  I  ask  what  were  the  sentiments- 
instilled  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Jules  Meu- 
don ?  Were  they  such  as  to  make  him  desire- 
to  serve  France  ?  And  may  we  not  infer  tbat 
his  mind  has  been  poisoned  by  all  those  vitu- 
p«rations  which  England  rejoices  in  vocifera- 
ting against  France?  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  as  be  grew  older,  his  parents 
impressed  upon  him  the  sofferings  they  had 
undeigone  in  exile?  And  are  we  to  admit  this- 
man  into  the  ranks  of  our  army?  Is  he  still 
a  Frenchman  P  Is  this  man,  with  a  good  educa- 
tion, possessed  of  certain  pecuniary  means^ 
capable  of  observmg,  notii^,  appreciating; 
understanding  our  resources,  onr  administr^ 
tion  and  capabilities,  having  friends  and  — 
perhaps— MQiAgwv  w  Engla»d,  is  this  man  to 
be  admitted  into  our  arsenals,  ganisoos,  anck 
fortresses,  without  our  asking  what  are  his 
motives?  What  were  bis  mc^ves  fiw  leaving- 
the  land  of  bis  adoption,  where  he  at  one  time- 
held  a  lucrative  i4)pointment,  and  where  by  his 
talents  he  could  live  in  ease  and  superfluity?  I 
will  confine  myself,  Mr.  President,  to  merely 
suggesting  the  for^cang  Questifms,  certom  that 
they  will  give  rise  to  aerioos  misgirings  in  tho 
mind  of  the  court." 

When  he  had  finished  this  speech,  he  looked 
at  me,  and  seemed  to  ask  me  "  how  I  liked  it  ?" 
Then  he  coughed,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  migbt 
have  been  talking  about  pumpkins,  instead  oC 
recommending  the  court  to  transport  a  man  f«  ! 
ten  years.  | 

I  felt  slightly  bewildered,  perplexed,  and  doubt-  I 
ful  whether  I  ought  to  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
insinuations  made  to  my  prejudice.  But  happen-  | 
ing  to  look  towards  the  advocates'  bench,  tblnk-  \ 
iug  that  I  should  have  done  better  to  employ 
an  advocate,  I  saw  one  of  those  gentlemen  raise 
Ilia  brows  to  the  prosecutor  inouiringly,  and  I 
saw  the  prosecutor  answer  wiw  a  wink !  AIL 
the  blood  that  English  roast  beef  had  made 
in  me  toae  boiling  to  ray  temples,  and  I  saul* 
"  That  I  had  lewnt  in  Ene^d  Uiat  a  man 
on  trial  was  judged  for  the  offences  of  which 
he  was  acoused,  and  not  for  crimes  he  mig^ 
commit  in  the  future;  and  that  were  I  now 
condemned  on  insinuations  volunteered  by  a 
person  who  ought  to  confine  hunself  to  the  pro- 
vince of  his  office,  I  should,  indeed,  t^ret  having 
lea  Ei^taad."  After  this,  I  had  it  all  n^  own 
way,  proved  my  innocence,  and  was  acquitted 
unanimously,  in  a  few  days  after  I  received  my 
route,  draughting  me  into  tbe  8th  Ijancers,  and 
started  for  my  destination. 
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I  fonnd  out  afterwards,  that  the  object  of  the 
proeorear-imp^rial  -was  to  get  me  condemned  to 
some  kind  of  punishment,  hecause  twenty-four 
honrs'  imprisonment  even,  would  have  forced  me 
to  serve  my  seven  years  in  full,  whereas  my  being 
acquitted  carried  with  it  that  the  two  years  I 
had  been  absent  since  I  was  twenty-one,  would 
HOT  count  as  if  I  had  actually  served  them. 

The  Xlrenoh  soldiar  is  governed  by  inviolable 
kw^  which  will  admit  only  of  cme  interpxetation, 
A  dvilian  mviy  be  incaroBiated  fw  months  au 
secret;  he  mi^  shout  snd  grou,  no  one  will 
hear  him ;  until  some  fine  morning,  maybe^  the 
jailer  opens  the  dow  of  his  oell,  sayii^  as  was 
said  tiie  other  itsy  to  poor  Bosalie  Dcdse,  "It 
was  an  error,  go;  it  appears  you  were  not  the 
peraoQ."  Two  friends  of  mine,  A.  and  B.,  met  a 
few  days  since  in  a  caf£.  Said  A.  to  B. :  Tiens  [ 
\rhere  have  you  been  the  last  two  months  P 

B.  Chut !   Kot  so  loud. 

A.  I've  been  here  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  meet  you.   Have  you  changed  caf^  ? 

B.  No.  But  chut ! 

A.  I  went  with  your  fatlier  to  the  Morgue,  and 
inquired  everywhere.  Tell  me  P 

B.  Chut !  (In  a  whisper)  Aa  secret. 

Had  that  whisper  beoi  heard,  he  would  pro- 
bably hare  been  au  secret  again. 

Besides  the  full  justice  in  trial  of  offences, 
one  of  the  most  admirable  clauses  in  the  Code 
de  la  Justice  MihUdre  is  that  which  recom- 
mends the  judge  "  to  inflict  the  mildest  punish- 
ment which  the  most  lenient  interpretation  of 
the  causes  of  an  offence  may  admit  of."  To 
be  foir  to  the  military  autiiorities  of  France, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  everything  is  done  by 
them  to  make  the  men  forget  tiie  outr^  they 
have  suffered  in  being  forced  into  the  army. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  the  recruit  leceivea. 
is,  Uiat  tiie  honour  of  wearing  a  uniform,  and 
a  sword  or  side-arms,  canies  with  it  "  that 
his  word  at  a  loldigr  must  be  believed  until  such 
time  aa  it  shidl  be  fully  proven  against  him  that 
he  has  forfeited  it  by  teUing  a  lie."  One  of  the 
aeretest  punishments  he  is  tfoight  to  fear,  is,  to 
be  obliged  to  appear  iu  the  streets  without  his 
side-anns ;  in  fiiict,  a  soldier  in  /uU  drettt  and 
without  lus  stde-ums,  seen  in  the  streets  after 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  is  a  marked  man — one 
who  has  abused  the  oonfldence  reposed  iu  him,  a 
quanelsome  fellow,  dangerous,  not  worthy  to 
wear  a  sword;  he  is  pointed  at,  noticed,  and 
avoided. 

The  young  soldier  is  taught  that  brawls  and 
fisticuffs  discredit  a  man  wearing  the  uniform ; 
that  if  he  strike  a  comrade  he  will  be  severely 
punished ;  and  that,  if  on  receiving  a  blow,  he 
retaliate,  he  will  also  be  punished ;  for  the  autho- 
rities ai^e  that  a  soldier  wears  a  sword  where- 
with to  resent  any  insult  offered  to  him,  not  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  when  be  is  blind  with  rage, 
but  after  having  consulted  his  captain,  who  judges 
the  matter.  If  the  captain  consider  the  afiront 
of  to  serious  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  honour  of 
the  soldier,  he  will,  with  the  pomission  of  the 


colonel,  direct  the  fencing-master  to  accompany 
the  adversaries,  with  their  seconds,  to  a  suitable 
spot,  that  they  may  "  arrange  their  differences  iu 
a  military  manner the  captain  never  failing  to 
advise  the  pr6Tost  d'armes  to  see  that  the  men 
do  one  another  no  serious  iqjury.  If,  however, 
the  officer  judge  the  affur  to  be  of  too  trivial  a 
nature,  he  only  punishes  the  aggressw,  and 
bids  lum  apologise  to  the  aggrieved.  Thus 
French  soldiers  rarely  quarrd;  they  will  hoaat 
of  their  honour,  their  sword,  and  their  prowess ; 
but  what  they  so  esteem  in  themselves  they 
respect  in  others.  Among  all  their  fallacious 
arguments  in  favour  of  military  duellii^,  the 
Frtnch authorities  have  these:  "l^diulling, 
as  practised  iu  the  army,  tends  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  soldier;  to  make  soldiers  respect 
one  another;  to  prevent  violent  and  coarse 
language ;  to  abolish  bullying,  and  to  put  each 
man  in  a  position  to  defend  hiinself  from  insult" 
Five  or  six  duels  a  year,  sum  up  the  number  of 
serious  qiuurels  in  a  regiment.  All  men  are 
reduced  to  one  equal  standard.  The  giant  can 
enjoy  his  strength,  but  cannot  misuse  it ;  for,  in 
the  management  of  a  sword  not  only  is  strength 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  actually  a  hindrance  to 
good  fencing :  suppleness  aud  dexterity  are  to 
be  acquired  by  men  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of 
strength,  and  practice  rewards  the  strong  and 
the  weak  alike.  The  most  violent  lunge  may  be 
turned  aside  by  a  skewer,  if  the  proper  angle  be 
offered  to  the  attacking  blade.  A  perpendicuhu: 
cut  from  a  broadsword,  given  with  ^e  utmost 
force,  if  it  only  meet  in  its  descent  the  edge 
of  a  weapon  flexibly  held,  and  so  phiced  as  to 
direct  it  one  or  two  degrees  out  of  its  perpendi- 
cular course,  nuist  infallibly  miss  its  aim,  whereas 
it  woidd  cut  through  a  firmer  guard  less  skU^ 
fully  disposed. 

To  enable  a  man  to  defend  himsd^  he  is  made 
to  undergo  severe  training  during  the  first  year 
of  his  service,  and  is  forced  to  attend  the  fencmg- 
room  five  times  a  week.  When  the  provost 
d'armes  judges  him  sufficiently  instructed,  he 
undergoes  an  examination  before  the  colonel  and 
staff;  he  is  then  expected  to  combat  any  adver- 
sary the  colonel  may  selecs,  ^d  defend  hiuiself 
not  only  from  the  sword,  but  also  from  the 
bayonet  and  the  lance.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
weapons  are  buttoned,  and  that  the  man  is 
padded  and  protected.  If  the  staff  do  not  con- 
sider the  young  man  skilful  enough,  he  is  bound 
to  continue  daily  practice,  while  his  more  for- 
tunate comrades  are  only  required  to  practise 
once  or  twice  a  week.  But,  during  his  novitiate, 
lie  is  protected  from  all  bullyii^.  The  sei^eanta 
aud  corporals  of  his  company  are  responsible 
for  any  insult  or  injustice  done  to  "the  young 
soldier."  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  soldier  child, 
allowances  are  made  for  his  inexperience,  he  is 
humoured,  his  prejudices  are  not  abruptly  vio- 
lated, and  he  is  chiefly  taught  through  example. 
Independent  of  this  sort  of  teaching,  the  autho- 
rities, in  forcing  the  men  to  attend  the  feodng- 
room,  have  another  aud  a  much  more  important 
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object  in  view ;  "tbrt  is,  to  accnstom  tlie  recndt 
to  the  stgbt  and  sound  of  weapons  meeting  in 
conflict— in  accustom  Inrn  to  see  clearly  through 
a  mass  of  orosKd  swords  and  bayoneto,  and 
to  xemain  cod  while  swords  fla^,  nnderflhodcs, 
tmerpected  blows,  and  rapid  orders.  A  fencing 
room  in  whidi  twenty  or  iiiirty  conples  of  men 
arc  practiamg',  is  a  fair  ittnstration  of  a  mii6e 
with  cold  we^^ons.  ^tlie  pr^rosts  d'armes  dk- 
persed  aborot  the  apartment  giving  rapid  in- 
structions to  thrust  here,  to  cut  tlwre,  to  feint, 
Totreat,  advance,  parry,  halt;  tlie  stamping  of 
feet,  die  shouts,  the  dns^  and  above  all  the 
energy  of  everybody,  every  man  pager  in  good 
faith  to  defeat  hia  opptment  ;— these  things  hre 
calculated  to  accustom  tjie  lecrait  to  the  tumuH 
of  real  action.  Similarly,  the  infantry  are  taught 
dancing;  not  that  the  men  diould  figure  to  ad- 
vantage in  a  waltz  or  in  a  polka,  but  to  train 
them  in  deportment  and  agility,  and  to  teach  them 
Itow  to  navigate  through  a  moving  and  whirling 
crowd,  and  avoid  jostling  each  other  during  rapid 
movements.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gymnastics; 
the  men  arc  induced  to  pmotise  them  as  a  re- 
creation, but  are  eSectoally  "taught  to  analyse 
ererymovement  of  which  their  Hmbs  are  capable, 
to  learn  their  strength,  and  haw  to  husband  it. 
THierecnrit  is  alsotaught  to  swim.  Water,  when 
it  becomes  familiar,  is-the  best  of  friends.  Soldiers 
have  been  known  to  mardi  fifteen  miles  further 
(after  a  Jong  march)  Tmder  a  sultry  sun,  whenthe 
officers  hare  gxren  them  orders  to  batlie  for  half 
mlumr. 

The  recruit  is  enticed  to  the  river  on  a 
snltry  broiUoff  day.  THaxe,  the  fear  of  -water 
Bsturally  seizes  him ;  but  hs  is  entrusted  to  the  i 
liands  of  a  veterai  swimmer,  gives  him  his 
first  lesson,  and  Ht&c  bylittie  he  becomes  expert; ; 
he  learns  to  dive  too,  and  asoertaiu  the  n^ure 
<£  a  river-bed,  so  that  tiie  engineer  may  judge 
from  his  report  what  sort  of  bridge  may  be 
lihrown  across  a  stream.  He  is  taught  how  to 
swim  a  long  time,  how  to  rest  himself,  how  to 
save  a  companion^  he  is  trained  to  swim  with 
im  clothes  on,  to  carry  his  musket  dry,  and  to 
practise  a  thousand  dodges,  by  which  he  may  ap- 1 
proach  unnoticed  the  oppcnite  bank  of  a  river,  | 
where  an  enemy  is  emamped.  ; 

The  medical  authorities  of  the  Trench  army  i 
especitilly  recommend  that  men  inclined  to  dis-^ 
eases  of  the  chest  should  be  continually  made  to 
swim.  'Hie  foDowing -are  the  effects  (which  M. 
le  Docteur  Dudon  attribtftes  to  swimming)  on; 
the  orgoos  of  respiratjon : 

"  A  swimmer  -wishing  to  -proceed  from  one 
place  to  another,  is  obliged  to  deploy  his  arms 
and  1^  to  cut  through  the  liquid,  and  to  beat 
the  water  with  them  to  sufrtain  himselL  It 
istothe  diest,  as  beiivtiie  central  point  of  sus- 
tentation,  that  every  morament  of  the  limbs  re- 
sponds. This  irradiation  of  the  morementsto  the 
chest,  far  from  being  Imrtfulto  it,  are  beneficial, 
for  accordiiigto  a  sacred  principle  trf  physiology, 
the  more  an  otfian  is  put  in  action,  the  more 
Tigo^r  and  aptitude  it  will  gain  to  perform  its 


functions.  Applying  this  {mnoqile  unto  natation,  . 
it  will  easily  beoonoavBd  howthe  membnmes  c£  t 
the  chest  of  a  swmuuei  aoqoire  derelopoient— the 
pulmonaiTtiMiws  flnanesSf  tone,  and  ene^.**  \ 

From  almost  the  first  di^  -of  his  azriral  in  the  I 
regiment,  the  reondt  is  -taught  how  to  eo(^ 
every  sort  of  food  he  is  mm  likely  to  have;  Ij 
how  best  to  dress  riee,  hard  bisoidts,  vege-  , 
tables ;  how  to  make  bieod,  to  make  soup,  and  . 
generally  how  to  make  the  moat  a  little.  <\ 
Every  man  has  his  day  by  turns  in  the  kitchen,  and  !  | 
he  who  dishes  up  the  best  soup  or  ragoilt  re-  j  i 
ceives  the  congratulations  of  his  comrades.  He  < ' 
ha9  the  honour  of  being  elected  chef  de  cuisine  i| 
ou  certain  festive  occasions,  such  as  the  fdte-day  I J 
of  the  emperor,  when  the  troops  reeaive  extra  and  ] ' 
daintier  ratioira.  He  gets  more  than  hollow  |; 
praise,  for  he  is  allowed  to  select,  for  himself  and  i 
a  few  of  his  own  chums,  the  best  of  ^he  tit-bits.  J 

So  far  and  further  is  the  recruit  taught.   All  j 
rtiis  he  must  Imow  practically  before  he  can  i 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  oorporal.   When  he  has  ' 
finished  drill,   fencing,   gymnostios,  dancing, 
swimmii^,  and   thoroughly  understands  the 
work  of  a  good  practical  soldier,  and  the  duty  of 
subordination,  he  has  books  delivered  to  him  in 
which  he  may  learn  how  to  instruct  recruits, 
may  gain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  what  be 
knows  practically,  and  may  prepare  himself  to    1 1 
Compete  for  thechevrons,  and  ultimately  to  become   ! ; 
a  distinguished  officer — for  the  ITrench  military    ' ! 
authorities  seek  talent  in  every  chus :  fortune 
being  with  them  qmte  an  inferior  consideration.  I 
Let  a  man  only  show  aptitude,  and  the  govern-   i  • 
ment  will  furmA  him  with  means  to  sustain  any   1 1 
rank  it  may  ccmfier.   liore  than  "that :  vise  mili-  \ 
tary  lavre  aoA  r^ulafions  will  compel  him  to  live 
within  his  pay— not  within  his  private  means,  but 
his  militarrpiV.  i 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  purohase-system 
was  abolished  in  tiu  French  wmy.  The  pre- 
sent laws  or  ordiuEuoes  legahting  advancement 
in  the  Freuch  army,  came  into  Hfe  at  difi'erent  i 
periods  of  the  Revolution  of  '93 ;  were  collected, 
revised,  and  decreed  as  a  code,  by  Napoleon  the    | , 
First;  and  Lave  remained  in  force luider  each  sue-    I ' 
cessive  dynasty.   So  clearly  do  these  laws  spedfy  | 
that  merit,  and  merit  alone,  shall  entitle  to  pro- 
motion, that  a  clause  in  them  authorises  a  meri- 
torious man  to  prove  Ms  right  to  it,  when  any    I ' 
arbitrary  act  of  administraUon  has  deprived  him  { 
of  his  justadrantages.  The  mode  of  reclamation, 
is  indicated  as  follows :  "  Any  soldier,  nou'-com- 
missioned  officet^  or  officer,  having  any  claims  to  ! 
promotion  or  other  rewards,  shall  be  enabled  to 
reclaim  them  of  the  general  inspector,  when  that  , 
officer  visits  the  corps  at  the  tune  of  the  inspeo-  I 
tions."  I 

The  various  indisputable  claims  a  soldier  can  ( 
have  to  promotion  may  be  sooeinotly  summed  up  i 
as  the  following :  ' 

L  General  good  conduct.  "Every  punishment  | 
inflicted  must  be  noted  and  expluned  in  the  ' 
"  fiigistre  des  Funitions,"  and  a  man's  daims  in  > 
this  respect  can  always  be  precisely  verified.  | 
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3.  Aptitude  and  profioiencr  in  drill  and  man- 
oeuvres. "VTeeklyroporta  from  the  instructors  and 
oQIcers  detailing  the  progress  and  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency of  £acdiJiian,  show  ilus  skill  lie  lias  ac- 
quired. 

3.  Heading;  writxng,  and  aritli^ietic,  for  the 
private ;  and  hig'ber  branohes  of  education  for 
Don-oommieuonedandcommissioiiedoilicers.  The 
Dumber  of  points  the  aspirant  has  obtaiued  in 
the  -various  regimental  siduxila,  prove  the  extent 
of  learning  he 

4.  Ttieoreti<^  knowledge  in  all  elemcotaiy 
military  matters,  &oxik  as  drill,  garrison  seirvioc, 
eamp  service,  campaign  service  and  regulations, 
svord  exercise,  natation,  gymnastics  for  the 
piirate,  and  for  non-commissioned  ofBoers  and 
officers ;  in  addition  to  these,  topograph}',  fortifi- 
cation, strategy,  tactics,  languages,  &c.  &c. 

I  Quarterly  competitive  examinatioitt  aUot'to  each 
aspirant,  a  number,  given  aoeording  to  -ffidsr  cS 
merit. 

Amiable  disposition,  good  manners,  even  ^y- 
sical  advantages,  are  all  the  subjects  of  private 
1   reports.  They  iriU  help  a  mim  to  obtain  rank ; 
I   but  tliey  are  by  no  means  indispensable  to 
I  the  soldite  vho  has  the  knowledge  and  acquire- 
i   ments  enumerated  above.  The  cotonel  (who  can 
I   promote  up  to  tile  rank  of  se^ant-msjor)  forms 
his  tableau  d'arancemeat,  or  promotion  list,  ac- 
cording  to  information  given  to  bim  by  tbe  re- 
gimental council  of  instmotion.  IT  A  stand 
first  on  that  list,  A  will  obtain  the  first  vacancy 
whicb  ean  offocd  bim  another  step.  In  order  to 
maintain  constant  emulation,  this  list  is  subject 
to  guArtcdy  changes,  so  that  %  man  appearing 
I  first  on  the  list  this  quarter,  may,  if  he  neglect 
I  bis  education  or  misccvidnct  himself,  be  last  the 
I  next. 

I      The  inspector-general  witnesses  an  annual 
examination  of  aspirants  to  any  nuk — and  satis- 
fies himself  that  eacb  man  has  been  inscribed  on 
the  "promotion  list"  according  to  his  order  of 
merit— and  from  the  niunber  of  points  ob  tamed 
by  aspirants  to  ranks  which  a  colonel  cannot 
I   confer,  lie  forms  a  promotion  list  which  he  for- 
]   wards  to  the  minister  for  war.   The  minister, 
:   on  consulting  these  examination  reports  of  the 
j   various  regiments,  can,  at  a  glance,  judge  which 
j   is  the  fittest  man  to  fill  any  vacancy.   Of  course, 
I   each  rank  imdei^es  a  different  examination,  and 
;   a  lieutciiant  of  infantry  cannot  be  promoted  to 

a  captaincy  in  the  cavalry. 
I      There  exists  throughout  the  whole  French 
I   army  a  keen  but  fair  competition  for  any 
vacancy  that  may  occnr  in  any  regiment.  If,  for 
i   example  a  vacant  lieutcnant-colonelship  occur  in 
'   ibe  seventh  r^w>ent  of  in&atry,  it  does  not  at 
'   all  foUow  that  l£e  mqor  of  that  regiment  will  get 
;    it;  for  it  win  (^en  bappen.tbat  a  major  in  the 
tentli  ortliiitieth,  or  any  other  regiment,  obtaiued 
mote  points  at  t^e  bst  inspection,  or  is  for  other 
reasons  more  worthy  of  iL  In  tiie  event  of  a 
raiment  gwog  on  foreign  sennce,  a  clever  rule 
prevents  a  major  incapable  of  higher  command 
from  accompanying  the  regiment.  The  uutho* 


rities  wisely  foresee  tbat  in  l^e  event  of  tbe 
death  of  the  niperior  cheers,  Ibe  command  oif 
the  r^ment  would  devolve  OB  an  unfit  man. 

An  act  of  intrepidity,  sustained  bravery  durii^ 
action,  long  tcod  meritorious  service,  are  excep- 
tional ways  by  which  a  man  may  secm-p  advance- 
ment. But  promotion  on  account  of  long  service 
is  oWefly  given  to  a  man  about  to  retire,  as  » 
reward  tbat  will  enable  him  to  receive  a  better 
pension.  Some  military  authority  said  that 
"  some  men  were  bcmi  to  be  drummers,  others 
coi3>oi'als,  others  sergeants,  others  captains  and 
megors,  and  a  few  to  be  colonels  and  generals." 
The  French,  to  their  own  great  national  advan- 
tage, allow  each  soldier's  genius  to  find  its  right 
place  in  the  anQy. 


THIETEEN,  FOURTEEN. 

€tB£A.T  are  still  the  supposed  mysteries^  of 
nunibers.  To  this  day  we  hear  how,  in  a  foreign 
gambling  town,  a^euoos  footman  having  killed 
a  fellow'senrant  with  a  carving-knire,  aud  tlien 
thrown  Mmfietf  out  of  a  second-floor  window 
vbereby  he,oraduid  bis  skull,  tiiore  wu  a  ran 
in  tlie  wttety  on  xuraboES  found  to  correspond 
(hj  the  signification  of  number  to  be  fonnd  in 
letters)  to  the  words  skull,  window,  and  carving- 
knife.*  To  this  day,  people  oomparatively  free 
from  aaperstition  wilt  jnot  willingly  sit  down 
in  parties  of  tbbrtoen.  There  is  a  legend  of  the 
ccMexisteBee  with  tbe  Wandering  Jew  of  afestive 
Fansian,  who,  when  not  professionally  engaged, 
sita  in  his  room  ceady  dressed,  hnished  and  per- 
famod,  to  come  at  a  moment's  notice  in  the  oh*- 
racter  of  an  invited  guest  io  any  entertainment 
at  which  by  misohanee,  «&w  disappointments,  or 
an  oncKpeetsd  .droi^er'ia,  has  niaae  1^  addition 
or  subtnctioB  <tlie  toEdbb  party  of  thirteen. 
The  maiasoanie  of  the  saipentitifmiB,  that  (here 
were  tiiirteen  at  Oar  Lord's  supper,  when  the 
betrajyer  was  of  the  eompaor.  So  it  is  that 
altiioueh  we  call  one  liolv  day  in  every  year 
Good  Friday,  the  trausoeuaently  solemu  aad  mo- 
mentous event  then  oelsbrated  has  been  con- 
neoted  with  the  superstition  tint  makes  Friday 
an  unlucky  day. 

It  must  have  been  by  reason  of  writing  on  a 
Friday,  some  weeks  ago,||'  that  we  miscounted 
into  this  unfortunate  tbirteeu,  tlie  uumber  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales,  aud  made  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  is  now  entering  into  full  pi^es* 
sien  «f  bis  dignities  as  the  first  gentleman  in 
FtBgland,  tbe  thirteenlih,  as  he  is  no^  instead  of 
the  fourteenth,  as  he  JS.  We  went  without  error 
tbrmgb  the  roll  of  actmally  appointed  princes, 
missing  none,  bat  Friday  was  too  strong  for  us 
and  caused  us  to  miss  count :  so  that  liaving  said 
of  one  that  be  was  the  fifth,  we  said  of  the  next 
also  ^t  he  was  the  fifth,  and  thus  gave  to  every 
prince  thmeofttt  his  right  number  miuue  one, 
until  VFeigotiiis  Jto^al  Highness  into  the  awful 
predicamcutt  of  being,  in  the  eyes  of  Mis. 
Qruudy,  a  doomed  thirteenth  man.    It  was 

*  See,  also,  page  809  of  (he  present  volnme. 
t  Page  78, 
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the  last  first  gentleman  who  was  the  excep 
tionable  odd  man.   Bat  let  us  say  on  behalf  of 
Number  Thirteen,  that  it  was  accounted  lucky 
and  not  unlucky  bj  the  real  inquirers  into  the 
mysteries  of  1,  2,  3,  the  neoplatonist  magicians. 
It  was  the  happy  number  in  which  the  wise  men 
of  this  world  were  brought  to  the  feet  of  the 
infant  Saviour ;  it  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  after 
the  nativity,  that  the  star  led  the  magi  into 
Betlilehem.   Fourteen  is,  therefore,  less  lucky 
than  thirteen  in  the  true  system  of  ma^cal 
superstition,  for  the  moou  was  fourteen  days 
old  at  the  crucifixion,  although,  on  the  other 
haud,  it  was  observed  that  Saint  Matthew,  by  the 
form  ofhis  genealo^es,  shows  a  particular  fnend 
ship  for  fourteen.   But  if  we  take  a  ttiraowh 
plunge  into  this  sul^ed^  it  will  be  elnr  that  the 
attainment  by  the  fourteenth  prince  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  or  two  sevens  becoming  three 
sevens,  points  to  the  important  fact  that  seven  is 
therealmdexof  power  m  this  case.  Now,  seven 
is  a  number  of  great  might,  and  its  might  lives 
also  in  its  multiples.   It  includes  the  power  of 
all  its  predecessors,  seeingthat  it  consists  of  one 
and  SIX,  of  two  and  five,  of  three  and  four, 
wlierefore  it  was  said'  by  an  old  magician  to  be 
"  most  full  of  all  majesty."   It  is  fuU  also  of  life, 
since  it  unites  the  soul  and  body,  for  the  body 
is  of  the  four  elements  and  has  four  tempera- 
ments ;  the  sonl  is  of  three —  reason,  passion,  and 
desire.   SiaU  not,  then,  the  number  that  keeps 
body  and  sonl  twether.  su^fy  long  life  f  A 
long  life  undisturbed  fay  disoord,  seeing  that 
great  has  been  found  to  be  the  harmony  rraident 
in  seven ;  seven  also  is  the  ruling  number  that 
befits  the  omens  of  a  prinoe.   The  earliest 
ofaanee  of  life  is  to  a  seven  mouths'  child.  In 
seven  months  the  born  inbnt  begins  its  teeth- 
ing, in  twice  seven  months  it  can  sit  witiiout 
being  held,  in  thrice  seven  months  it  can  speak, 
in  four  times  seven  it  can  walk,  and  it  used  to  be 
added — for  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  children 
were  not  weaned  when  their  teeth  oame — in  five 
times  seven  months,  it  begins  to  dislike  the 
nurse's  milk.   At  seven  years,  the  male  child 
becomes  a  boy,  the  milk  teeth  fall,  full  power 
of  speech  is  attained;  at  twice  seven  years, 
the  boy  becomes  a  youth;  at  thrice  seven 
years,  the  youth  becomes  a  man  and  ceases 
to  grow  taller;  at  four  times  seven  years, 
his  body  has  attained  its  full  natural  breadtli ; 
at  live  times  seven  years,  his  strength  has 
attained  its  full  maturity;  at  six  times  seven 
years,  the  man  has  learnt  tlie  right  ordering 
and  skilled  use  of  his  faculties ;  at  seven  times 
seven,  he  is  ripe;  and  seven  decades  is  the 
term  of  bis  appointed  life.    Seven  feet  is 
the  extreme  natural  limit  to  the  height  of  a 
man's  bodjr,  wliich  has  seven  principal  parts. 
That  body  is  sustained  by  breatlung  and  feeding, 
and  it  used  to  be  held  that  seven  hours  was  the 
limit  of  Ufa  without  breath,  seven  days  the  limit 
of  life  without  food.  The  seve^  day  of  a 
disease  was  held  to  be  the  critical  day.  TWe 
were  seven  Pleiades — seven  planets— the  moou 
changed  by  sevens  in  her  quarters.   Seven  was 
the  great  number  by  which  the  Hebrews  swore ; 


seventh  years  were  saored  among  the  Jews,  and 
seven  tunes  a  day  the  prophet  uttered  praise. 
There  are  seven  days,  seven  ages  of  the  world, 
seven  colours.  It  used  to  be  sud  there  were 
seven  liberal,  seven  mechamcal,  and  seven 
prohibited,  arts.  Home  had  seven  hills,  and 
seven  kings,  and  seven  civil  wars.  Seven  was 
the  number  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  IQiere 
were  seven  sleepers,  seven  sacraments,  seven 
orders  of  clei^,  seven  capital  sins.  There  aro 
sevenholes  in  a  man's  head — two  at  the  nose,  two 
at  the  eyes,  two  at  the  ears  and  one  at  the  mouth. 
With  such  facts  before  as,  dark  indeed  must 
have  been  the  Friday  that  connected  a  thirteen 
with  the  thrice  seventh  year  of  the  twioci 
seventh  Prinoe  of  Wales. 

Yet  thirteen  is  good.  Thej  ore  ignorant  of 
the  true  mysteries  of  magic  who  ooosider  that 
number  unlucky;  and  as  to  Friday^  was  it  not  a 
most  fortunate  day  for  the  renowned  Captain 
Gonsalvo.  who,  wnen  he  fought  on  a  Friday, 
always  thrashed  the  French  P  But  so  it  is  that 
the  day  lucky  for  one  man  is  declared  by  the 
observers  of  signs  and  marvels  to  be  un- 
lucky for  another.  Tuesday  was  the  unlucky 
day  for  Thomas  &  Becket.  On  a  Tuesday,  the 
peers  sat  against  him  at  Northampton ;  on  a 
Tuesday,  he  was  banished ;  on  a  Tuesday,  he 
hod  a  vision  warning  him  of  martyrdom  to 
come;  on  a  Tuesday,  he  returned  from  exile; 
on  a  Tuesday  he  was  slain ;  and  on  a  Tuesday, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  his  body  was  trans- 
lated. For  UeiU7  the  Eighth  and  his  family, 
Thursday  was  the  fatal  dav.  On  a  minrsday  he 
died.  On  a  Thursday,  £dward  the  Sixth  6xei. 
On  a  Thursday,  Queeu  Mary  died.  On  a  Thurs- 
day, Queen  Elizabeth  died.  Let  Friday,  then» 
assert  itself,  aud  let  the  blot  also  be  wiped 
from  the  good  number  thirteen — the  number  of 
liberality,  the  baker's  dozen. 


'NUTCRACKER. 

"Wandebjno  in  his  head!"  said  a  voice 
somewhere  in  the  dark. 

What  voice  was  it,  I  wondered  P  And  where 
was  it  P  But  I  could  not  pursue  the  iuqiury^ 
having  other  things  to  attend  to. 

•  «  •  •  * 
I  had  never  before  realised  how  much  I  loved 
her.  Never,  indeed,  had  anything  till  now 
made  me  conscious  how  entirely  this  love  of  her 
had  transfused  itself  through  all  my  inner  life; 
nor  how  it  bad  been  all  this  while  (as  I  now 
began  to  grow  aware)  her  song,  and  not  the  song 
of  the  blackbird,  that  had  made  so  pleasant  to 
me  our  customary  evening  walks  in  the  Presi- 
dent's orchard ;  her  smile,  and  not  that  famous 
sparkling  hock,  which  had  so  sweetened  the  old. 
gtmtleman's  daily  hospitalities.  And  now,  that 
^is  insolont  puppy  from  Paris,  that  ie  diould 
presume  to  invade  the  distant  sacred  sweetness 
of  that  beloved  soul,  with  the  bmiUarity  of  his 
smiles,  and  the  frivolity  of  his  compliments ! 

My  mind  went  back  to  early  times,  and  seemed 
to  creep  into  the  past  for  refuge.  My  old  uoi^^ 
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versity  Mfe,  mj  hail  forgotten  stodeiit  days^ 
retnmed  in  thought.  I  began  to  think  abont 
my  cousin  Theodore,  with  a  dreary  hut  intense 
interest  in  a  thoosand  fantastic  speculations  as 
to  his  unknown  fate.    Poor  fellow !   I  had  not 
seen  him  for  years ;  and,  in  any  other  state  of 
mind  than  iliat  which  I  now  experienced,  I 
should  hare  implicitly  credited  the  universal- 
opinion  that  lie  ^vas  dead.  We  fiad  heeu  friends 
at  the  unirersity.  He  had  acquired,  I  know  not 
how,  amongst  his  fellow-students  a  reputation 
for  ability,  which  his  extreme  eccentrici^  rather 
^bimuloted  than  justified.  He  was  studious,  but 
all  his  studies  were  of  the  most  useless  and  un- 
pntcticaL  He  spent  extravi^ant  sums  of  money 
in  the  purchase  of  books  which,  when  he  had 
-OBce  read,  he  thrust  into  the  stove,  and  which 
fay  other  man  would  hare  burnt  without  read- 
lag.  He  nerer  issued  out  of  the  house  till  the 
rest  of  the  world  withdrew  into  it.   Then,  about 
twilight,  he  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  prowling 
among  swampa  and  sditary  places,  and  run- 
j    ning  fiAgexly  after  moths  and  those  iiuectB 
which,  like  himself,  issued  forth  only  at  twi- 
lifHit.  His  only  constant  oompanioa  was  an  old 
violin.  He  would  pass  the  greater  part  of  each 
■day  in  extracting  from  this  instrument  of  torture 
the  most  excruciating  sounds  that  ever  afflicted 
mortal  ears,  and  became  the  nuisance  of  all 
his  neighbours.   He  affected  to  despise  all  the 
learning  that  was  cultivated  at  the, university; 
and,  when  he  went  up  for  his  degree,  his  answers 
"were  so  extravagant,  and  his  papers  so  unin- 
telligible, that  it  was  ignominionsly  refused  to 
iiim.   This  seemed  to  prey  on  his  spirits,  and 
disorder  his  intellect.   For  it  was  soon  noticed 
that  his  conduct  became  more  extravagant  than 
«vcr.    There  was  in  the  neighbouAood  of 
the  untrersity  a  sm^  lake,  which  was  so  snr- 
xounded  with  mountains  that  it  could  only  be 
reached  on  foot,  and  even  thus  with  difficulty. 
Here  it  is  believed  that  he  used  to  pass,  in  com- 
plete solitud^  the  greater  part  of  his  days,  uid 
«^n  the  entire  nights.  When  questioned,  he 
spoke  very  wildly,  declaring  that  he  was  about 
to  espouse  a  princess  of  vast  possessions  and 
indescribable  beauty,  with  what  other  ridicu- 
lous and  incredible  assertions  I  know  not.  One 
evening,  I  vas  impelled  by  ouriosity  to  fol- 
low huQ  to  this  lake.  I  found  him  standing 
•on  the  shore  of  it,  and  listeniog  with  apparent 
rapture  to  a  troop  at  frogs  that  were  oroaking 
ttorriUy,  This,  he  aaanred      with  great  gravity, 
was  a  chorus  of  students  who  were  ungiiuf  a 
Anblime  evening  hymn  to  Nature.  He  added, 
that  they  were  members  of  a  university  which 
had  been  founded  in  times  of  tlie  most  remote 
antiquity,  undemeatli  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
where  there  was  also  a  magnificent  library,  of 
which  all  the  books  were  written  upon  silver, 
I  and  that  he  had  already  matriculated  at  this  seat 
j   of  learn:  Qg.  He  was  very  angry  when  I  remon- 
!   sfrated  with  him  upon  the  incoherence  and 
absurdity  of  thia  disocuiae.   Soon  afterwards  lie 
•dift^ppea^,  and  was  neva  more  seen  nor  heard 


of.  It  was  generally  believed,  thoi^  the  bodjr 
could  not  be  found,  that  he  had  drowned  himself. 

I  was  absorbed  in  the  most  extravagant 
speculations  as  to  the  possible  fate  of  Theo- 
dore, when  I  found  myself  on  the  skirt  of  the 
forest,  and  just  in  front  of  my  old  fnend,  the 
Sentinel  Oak.  I  called  this  tree  the  Sentinel  Oak, 
because  it  was  alw^^  the  first  object  that 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  wood,  to  which  I 
had  of  late  become  a  duly  and  a  lonely  visitor. 
It  stood  in  the  van  of  the  vast  hosts  of  the  wood- 
land, and  was  the  tallest,  and,  seemingly,  the 
oldest  tree  of  the  forest.  But,  as  I  now 
glanced  at  my  old  friend,  I  could  not  but 
notice  the  dreary  and  dejected  change  in  his 
appearance.  The  leaves,  with  a  grey  and  hag- 
gard hue,  hung  flat  and  listless  from  the  droop- 
ing bou^is.  There  was  an  indescribable  look 
of  suppressed  paJn  and  iiijured  pride  through- 
oat  the  whole  tree.  As  I  passed  under  the 
great  branch  whidi  had  long  over^oofed  yritik 
a  rioh  baldachin  of  verdtqie  the  only  pathway  to 
the  interior  of  the  forest — forming  a  sort  of 
trinmphal  arch  to  the  issue  of  the  clurioU  of  the 
wind— I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  compelled 
to  stoop  my  head.  When  I  had  done  so,  the  whdio 
branch  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  crash. 

As  I  turned,  startled  by  the  sudden  fall  of  this 
mi^ty  limb  (by  which,  had  I  passed  under  it 
hut  a  moment  kter,  I  had  surely  been  felled  to 
the  earth),  somethu^;  swifUy  rustled  past  me 
out  of  the  quivering  leaves,  and  slipped  with  an 
angry  snapping  sound  into  the  neighbouring 
underwood.  Something  which  I  cannot  describe. 
Something  small,  with  lai^  bright  eyes,  and  a 
glance  of  concentoated  scorn  and  sorrow.  What 
was  itF  Probably  nothing.  If  anything  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  some  forest  creature  sud- 
denly dislodged  from  its  customary  haunt  in 
that  ruin  of  writhing  leaves  and  twigs  over 
which  I  now  bent ;  and  my  own  morbid  indigna- 
tion at  the  injury  inflicted  on  my  poor  old  friend 
of  the  forest  had  read  in  the  soared  eye  of  some 
terrified  reptile  what  appeared  to  be  the  protest 
of  resentful  Nature,  for  I  now  saw,  scored  in 
white  upon  the  broad  brown  bark  of  tbe  dismem- 
bered oak,  the  fatal  cross  of  its  destiny,  I 
remembered  that  the  wiseacres  of  our  com- 
mune had  doomed  the  whde  woodland  to  slow 
destrw^icm ;  that  soon  the  tall  ptnes  and  stately 
firs  wouhl  be  diained  together  like  felons,  and 
sent  in  docmied  dozens  to  the  neighbonrii^  sea- 
port, while  the  IninAle  underwood  would  he 
stacked  in  fiigots  for  my  neighbonr's  hearth. 
Already  the  verdict  was  gone  forth!  And 
the  woodman  had  left  his  saw  in  the  hmbs 
of  my  lost  favourite.  Hratally  cursing  man, 
the  universal  destroyer,  I  plunged  into  the 
depth  of  the  forest,  and  traversed  with  hitter 
thoughts  and  heedless  steps  the  tangled  labyrinth 
that  thickened  round  me.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  paused  in  my  unconscious  rambles  to  admire 
the  excessive  beauty  of  the  solitude,  had  I  not 
been  suddenly  almost  overpowered  by  a  fiood  of 
fragrance  so  intense  as  to  make  me  curious  to 
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discover  the  source  of  it.  Oa  lookijig  up,  I  per- 
ceived tbat  I  stood  under  the  branchea  of  aa  old 
gnarled  waJQut-tree,  with  a  curious  hollow  trunk 
fantastically  twistwi  md  wrinkled,  and  stagger- 
ing under  Uie  weight  of  its-  bi-aoabes,  from  which 
tb^  penetrating  odour  proceeded. 

Some  Utile  way  beyond  this  tree  the  narrow 
laui^ape  (bounded  ehtewhrae    tbe  green  sliore 
of  the  rippling  woodland)  was  ^ui  in  by  a  huge 
heap  of  tumbled  atones  and  qdintm  of  rocL, 
owgrown  with  dangliag  dcaidnous-  wild  flowers, 
and  looking  like  ruins  dr^^ed  thflxe  by  ebuuze 
from  some  abolished  planet  long  ago.  For  our 
laud  is  Bot  a  moantaia  Iand»  and  they  seemed 
to  hava  got  there  from  nowhere  on  eartli.  Over 
theae  slabs  and  Uocka  a  little  rivulet  coaie 
leaping  down,  full  of  haste  and  importaoea.  Sut 
in,  the  course  of  the  untold  ages  which  its  little 
lib  had  outlived,  the  watcx  had  hollowed  out  for 
itself  m  the  stony  channel  imdemeatli  a  amooth 
deep  basin;  and  there  it  fell  asleep,  and  forgot 
its  hasty  Irouble  of  the  moment  before,  or  only 
moved  slowly  round  and  round  in  sleepy  object- 
less circles — a  lujstrous  darkness  danced  over  by 
the  innumerable  midge.   I  waudered  on,  and,  by 
the  shore  of  this  diminutive  lake,  lay  down,  on 
the  dry  grasses  and  wished  the  listless  water 
with  listless  eyes.   Can  you  remember  having 
ever  (when,  perhaps,  you  were  a  child)  ao  ^itid 
and  brooded  over  some  littis  puddle  blown  by  the 
Inreeze  in  a  windy  field,  or  some  tiny  taca  of 
black  rain  droppings  stagnant  in  the  hollow  truuk 
of  a  rotten  tree,  that  at  length,  by  that  mysteri- 
ous pow»  of  suggestion  with  whidi  everything 
in.  nature  is  imbumd,  it  has  begun  to  assume 
vast  proportion  and  ^ociooa  s^nificance,  trans- 
porting you  to  the  shores  of  the  Infinite,  and 
amazing  you  with,  the  depths  of  a  profonml 
tranquillity  or  the  endless  rolling  of  irrevocable 
waves  ?  1  caimot  oqdain,  I  cannot  well  de- 
scribe this  sensation.  Thoe  seemed  to  bask  be- 
fore  me,  as  I  gazed  witii.  halfrahat  eye%  a  Ihuy 
lake,  forlorn  in  £lfliind,.mtii  enebanted  shores 
The  little  lann  that  lunmt  about  suefa  mteis 
wen  ftnming  &st  in  busy  cbuteis,  and  through, 
the  limpid  depths  I  ooold  cleari;  see  them  mov- 
ing to  ^e  sanny  surface,  and  bnddkg  into  being 
All  the  process  of  amarveUonsbirtkpaassdiiLa 
moment  imder  my  eye.  I  watched  with  smane- 
ment  and  deli^  one  of  these- tiny  creatures  nui- 
sheath  her  Utde  vrings  ixom  the  tender  cryaalis, 
unwrap  the  swathed  damp,  sails  of  delicate 
gauze,  and  dry  in  the  wanm  sun  the  fr^e 
^paratus  o£  her  first  fine  vi^e^.  Then,  with,  a 
tiny  shudc^  of  intense  enjoyment,  this  minim 
of  nature  launched  her  heedlsas  life  into'  the 
buoyant  and  boundleao  blue.   Transpoited  with 
admiration,  "  Bdght  image,"  I  exebtmed,  "  teach 
me,  if  I  cannot  share,  at  least  to  rcvei^  the-  per- 
fect confidence  o£  thy  tiny  being  in  the  nuasuie- 
Isss  beneficence  of  natuce !" 

Hardly  haii  theae  wonb  escaped  ma,  when  I 
felt  tijiou  my  hand;  whiob  lay  listless  in  the 
sunny  grass,  a  diarp  and  miarting  sense  of 
sudden  and  acute  irritatiDa>  I  tunied  lonnd 


angry  and  surprised.  I  was  stung.   The  little 
creature  which  I  bad  just  been  admiring  had  ' 
settled  on  my  hand,  and  waa  making  her  first 
meal  on  mry  flesh  and  blood.    "  Ah,  fool !"  I 
muttered,  as  I  crushed  the  offender,  and  extin-  . 
guished  in  an  instant  its  offensiTe  existence —  , 
"I  asL  rightly  served,  whose  psepost^ rous  fancy 
invested  with  a  sptiitual  beauty  this  btoodthiisty 
inscet.  So  it  is  with  us,  and  so  it  ia  with  yon^ 
frivolons  and  epheramil  paasites  of  the  beam, 
beings  o£  a  baser  appetite  and  a  lowra:  life  than 
ours,  lair  only  because  you  are  so  fragile,  we  dream  ' 
of  yoivand  love  you  in  our  dreams^  till  yon  wak&  i 
our  foUy  witit  the  sting  whidi  it  deserves !"  i 
Fecha^A  I  uncooscioufily  uttered  these  words  ' 
albud.   X  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  but  I  am  sure-  1 
that,  to  my  unspeakable  siirpi-ise,  they  elicited  ' 
in  reply  an  immoderate  peal  of  laughter.   "  Ha  I  | 
ha!"  cried  a  voice  behind  me,  "truly  this  is  a.  i 
superinie  philosojjher,  that  would  embrace  thft  ' 
infinite,  yet  cannot  bear  the  bite  of  a  gnat !''  i 
I  turned  round  with  an  indignation,  which  wa»  | 
increased  by  my  extreme  aurprlae  at  this  audden  ' 
and  insulting  ejaculation;  bat  I  failed  to  dts-  ! 
cover  any  intruder  by  whom  the  words  could  I 
have  been  uttered.   The  solitude  was  unbroken. 
There  was  not  the  trace  of  a  footstep  on.  ' 
tile  grass,  nor  the  glimpse  of  a  face  through  I 
the  trees.    I  was  alone.    "  Fancy  again  1''  ^ 
I  thought ;  and,  angry  mth  myself  1  relapsed  | 
into  refieetions  which  were  far  from  soothing. 
"Alas!"  I  mused,  "why  should  we,  finite  and  ! 
imiwtent  creatures,  so  ardently  cling  to  the  ■ 
mockery  of  this  terrible  idea— the  Infinite? 
Embrace  it !  who  can  ?   Nature  for  ever  escapes  ! 
UB.   We  are  forbidden  to  approach  her.    To  I 
obtain  the  merest  insight  into  the  least  of  her  : 
laws  exhausts  the  lifetime  of  man."   I  thought  \ 
of  my  lamented  friend  the  bte  Frofisssor  Stan-  ! 
bma^nabel.  In  the  ardour  of  early  youth  he  j 
widied,  aa  he  onoe  told  me,  "  to  kmnr  somei  hmg^  i 
of  nature."  He  began  whk  botany,  this  bdng^  I 
he  waa  iniamed,  the  easieirt  and  best  aaBored  oC  j 
the  natural  aoienoest  He  attended  with  aaBiduity 
and  fflLtimsiann  the  botanical  lectures.  By  tb»  ' 
time  hvkad-  masteced  the  elaiuficatim  of  Lin^  i 
naus,  he  waa  inv^ied  to  forget  all  be  had  learned 
mdl  begin  over  again,  smec  the  i'rench  botanists  ' 
had  invented  a  better  system  of  alasBificatioa.  | 
This  also  he  mastsred^  and  was  finally  tohi  off"  | 
to  the  section  of  the  Cryptogsraia.    He  hod  i 
fully  esfaaosted  this  branch  of  botany  soon  after  i 
lie  arrived  at  middle  age.   Semevheie  about  thi»  1 
time,  my  poor  firiend'a  ill  Indc  would  have  it  that  i 
the  botanical  aaehirist  one  day  asked  him  to-  ' 
catait^e  a  valuable  collection  of  dried  phmts  j 
which  had  ItUely  been  sent  from  the  Him^ayas.  I 
In  the  course  of  this  oecuxMtion,  Heir  Stauben- 
schnabel'a  attention  was  attracted  byaparticular 
species  of  gii^h^nm,  unlike  uqr  yet  known  in 
Europe.  Being  more  coMcientious  than  prudent^ 
he  published  on  interestii^r  irork  upon  this  spe- 
cimen, which  created  much  sensation,  and  was- 
immediately  replied  to  by  three  (rther  interesting 
works  from  the  pen  of  three  hoatile  pnrieisors. 
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"ilj  friend  Tas  thus  engaged  in  a  coatroTersyj  to 
which  his  reputation  was  compromised,  about  a 
gnaphaliam.  TheoontrorcrsysurriTedhini.  Qe 
died  ia  the  midst  of  it,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
vithered  with  research,  and  exhausted  vith 
aDxietf,  as  dry  and  wizened  a  piece  of  humanity 
as  his  own.  dried  spedmen.  In  fiunt,  on  organised 
human  gnnphalinm. 

Again  the  mocking  voice  replied,  "Ay!  ay! 
you  profess  to  love  nature;  nay,  you  sometimes 
boast  of  your  intimacy  with  her— you,  the  self- 
]  styled  men  of  science  and  art !  yet  not  one  of  you 
air  dare  approach  her  but  with  due  preparation, 
decently  gloved  and  decorously  coated.  Whieli 
of  you  dare  for  one  moment  discard  that  eternal 
swidlow-tailed  integument,  which  tho  tailor  pro- 
vides for  the  conventionalities  that  now  pass 
amongst  men  for  the  humanities,  and  fearlessly 
plunge  into  the  glowing  fountain  of  her  boundless 
love?  You  are  not  natural  yourselves.  How,  then, 
can  yon  enter  into  the  nature  of  other  beings  ?" 

Again  I  turned  round,  convinced  that  my 
ears,  into  which  these  words  had  been  uttered, 
could  not  have  been  sin^)ly  the  fools  of  my 
imagination.  This  time  my  search  was'  more 
minute  than  before ;  but,  though  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  resnlt,  the  mystery  of  the  voice 
remained  unsolved.  Lying  upon  tlie  grass  beside 
me,  I  uow  noticed  a  diminutive  object  that  looked 
like  the  miniature  caricature  of  a  man.  I  in- 
stinctively started  back,  almost  persuaded  that 
I  was  actually  in  the  presence  of  a  gnome,  kobold, 
or  wood-gobQn.  In  a  few  seconds  the  troth  was 
unmistakable,  and  I  oould  not  but  laugh  at  my 
absurdly  fooluh  alarm.  The  redoubtable  wooden 
goblin  represented  a  personage  splendidly  ac- 
coutred  as  a  hussar,  in  crimson  coat,  with  shining 
cuirass  of  steel,  long  leaih«m  boots,  spurs,  and 
s^re.  The  countenance  was  grotesque,  but  sin- 
guhtrly  benevolent  and  Meudly.  lie  had  a  merry 
roguish  eye,  a  prominent  nose  adorned  under  the 
nostril  with  a  heavy  moustache  of  glossy  black 
horsehair,  a  high  complexioo,  and  a  mouth  of 
enonnous  size,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  able 
to  crush  between  its  massive  jaws  the  largest  and 
toughest  of  walnuts.  In  short,  the  toy  was  the 
German  household  Institution — Nutcracker. 

All  my  resentment  and  all  my  ahum  evaporated 
in  a  fit  of  laughter  so  spontaneous  and  so  hearty, 
that  my  little  wooden  friend  himself  seemed  to 
i  participate  in  my  mirth,,  waging  his  large  jaws, 
'  and  grinning  till  his  twinkling  eyes  seemed  buried 
in  hb  glossy  mustachios.  Who  could  be  angry  in 
j  the  presence  of  Nutcracker?  But  how  came 
1 1  this  quaint  little  toy  bene,  in  the  furthest  and 
I  loneliest  spot  of  ilie  remote  forest '(  For  surely 
I  no  tree  bears  nutcrackers  as  well  as  nuts. 
I  The  toy  oould  not  have  walked  here.  Nor 
i '  ridden  here  neither,  nor  driven.  Unless,  indeed, 
I  Nntcraoker  had  made  a  coach  of  me  ?  Had  I 
.!  myself  brought  bim  with  me,  in  a  fit  of  forgetful- 
\.  nessP  And  bad  I  dropped  him  out  of  my  pocket 
! '  on  the  grass,  unconsciously haviug  perchance 
' ;  intended  that  very  morning  to  have  dbxipped  him, 
> ;   ekowhere,  into  tlis  li«  of  my  darline's  blue-eyed 
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little  sister?  No.  Cut,  even  granting  such  a 
supposition,  how  ms  I  to  account  for  the  mys- 
teriooa  voice  ?  If  it  wa%  Indicrbas  to  believe  in 
a  fM^tu^  toy,  how  much  more  tudinons  to 
believe  in  a  Mking  toy;  nay,  to  assume  that  the 
toy  in  question  was  nady  to  crack  met^jhysicsl 
nuts  with  me,  as  bold^  aa  if  these  were  tihe  kiid 
of  nuts  for  which  it  had'  been  specially  manu- 
factured, k^ask.  the  little  mocking  voice  was 
in  my  ear.  "What,  Hcrr  Professor!  Still  in- 
ecedulous?  Bbw  hard  it  is  to  gst  intunatc 
with  you  man-creatures !  but  you  are  a  prct^ 
sort  of  philosopher,  ha !  ha !  angered  by  a  gnal^ 
and  frightened  by  a  toy !" 

I  rubbed  my  eyes.  There'  was  Nutcracker 
standii^  bolt  upright  before  me^  and  winking 
his  roguish  eye  at  me. 

"  Youlittle  rascai,  what  are  you  doing  there 

"  Eqjoying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
society  of  my  learned  friend,"  replied  Nutcracker,^, 
with  the  utmost  coolness. 

"  Was  it  you,  then,  that  scampered  past  me 
when  I  stood  by  the  feUen  bough  P" 

"  Precisely,"  lepBed  Nutcracker.  "  And  you 
miff  teU  youi'  precious  commune  when  you  go 
back  to  it,  tliat  the  bourgomeistcr,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  others  to  boot,  are  no  better  than  a  pack, 
of  barbarous  blockh^da.  What  right  have  you. 
to  turn  us  all  (mys^,  T  mean,  and  my  feDow- 
foiesters)  ont  of  house  and  home  after  this  dis- 
courteous fashion?  What  harm  have  we  ever 
done  any  of  you  ?" 

"It is  ceitunly,"  ssudi;  ''a  shame  to  destroy 
this  noble  forest."^ 

**  I  am  glad,  at  lent,  that  such  is  juw  opinion," 
said  Nntcraoker.  "Listen.  There  u  an  old 
walnut-chest  in  your  house.  Bo  yon  know  it 

"  Yes.  It  is  stowvd  away  in  the  Inraber-room. 
My  father  would  have  sdd  it  if  he  had  lired,  but 
I  never  had  the  heart  ta  part  with  it." 

*•  13iat  is  lucky  for  you,"  said  Nutcracker. 
"  It  has  secured  you  my  friendship,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  preserving  it.  One  of  the  panels 
of  that  chest  is  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  root 
of  a  tree  of  which  I  was  formedy  proprietor. 
The  root  of  that  tree  is  the  root  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, for  the  fact  of  its  being  in  your  possession 
has  enabled  me  to  establl^  a  connexion  betwceoi 
us.  In  that  old  walnot-chest  there  is  a  parch- 
ment that  will  establish  before  any  court  of  law„ 
the  ancient  title  of  your  family  to  the  forest.  You 
must  find  the  parchment,  and  enforce  the  claim. 
But  there  is  little  time  to  lose.  Delay  will  undo 
us.  Owing  to  the  indifference  of  your  father,, 
and  your  own  neglect,  the  parchment  has  been, 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  and  is  now  in  a 
most  precarious  condition.  The  rats  have  already 
gnawed  tlirough  the  walnut-panel,  and  have  begun 
to  gnaw  at  the  parchment.  If  they  should  succeed 
in  nibbling  off  the  seals  and  ^nat\ires,  the  deed 
wiU  of  course  be  iuvfdid.  Do  not  forget  this 
when  you  go  home.  But>  meauwbUe^  I  am 
anxious  that  we  should  be  better  Eicquainted.  My 
house  is  cbso  by»  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  oonduct 
you  thither,  as  we  can.  talk,  there  at  oar  ease." 
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I  accepted  vith  ea(^mes3  the  invitation  of 
mj  new  acquaintance.  We  soon  reached  the 
spot  on  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  short 
vliile  ago  I  had  stood,  almost  overpowered 
by  the  strangely  pungent  odour  of  Uie  old 
walnut-tree.  The  tree  itself,  howereri  I  no 
longer  recognised.  Bat  I  noticed  that  the  man- 
non  vbidi  we  now  entered  was  entirely  built  of 
walnat-wood,  richly  carved  and  fantastically  de- 
corated. The  house  was  shaped  like  a  tower,  and 
.as  we  passed  under  the  vaulted  porch  and  entered 
a  spacious  hall,  I  perceived  that  this  tower  was 
longitudinally  traversed  from  roof  to  basem  ent  by 
a  spiral  wooden  staircase  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. Ascending  this  staircase,  we  entered  a 
lai^  airy  chamber,  with  an  open  window  in  a 
siuu^  recess,  surrounded  by  a  broad  balcony, 
overlooldng  the  little  lake  we  had  just  left,  and 
trellised  with  the  most  fragrant  flowers.  Here 
Nutcracker,  having  motioned  me  to  an  old 
wooden  settle  in  the  embraaure  of  the  window,  sat 
down  beside  me,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
well  satisfied  with  his  household  gods.  I  could 
not  repress  an  exclamation  of  delight  at  the  pro- 
spect which  I  beheld  from  the  window  beside 
me.  Millions  of  brilliant  winged  things  were 
flnctuatii^  to  a  fitful  slumbrous  music  of  their 
own  making  in  the  liquid  golden  air  all  round. 
The  little  hke,  paved  with  the  vivid  blue  and 
white  of  a  mimic  heaven,  lay  basking  in  its  basalt 
bed,  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  sofii  light  and 
solacdng  shade,  and  vilely  over-voyaged  by 
multitudes  of  the  mariner  spider. 

"I  think."  said  Nutcracker,  "that  you  will 
better  comprehend  the  sympathy  with  which  I 
«ra  induced  to  regard  you,  if  I  give  yon  a  ^ort 
aeoonni  of  my  history." 

«  Nothii^/'  I  replied, "  could  aflbrd  me  greater 
pleaaore.'* 

THE  HI8T0ET  OP  NUTCRACKER. 

I  am  not  8  native  of  this  earth.  I  am  a  child 
of  the  moon.  I  was  bom  in  that  planet,  and  my 
earliest  years  were  passed  among  the  lunar 
snows.  The  moon,  as  you  know,  is  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  earth.  She  is  the  younger  sister 
and  loving  handmaiden  of  your  green-robed 
vorld.  Therefore  it  is  tlere  that,  upon  leaving 
this  earth,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  first  halt 
upon  their  journey  onwards.  The  moon  is  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead.  The  poor  tired  souls 
when  they  first  leave  this  world  are  so  sore  and 
weary  that  tiiey  cannot  go  much  further  till  they 
have  had  rest  and  sleep.  So  they  reach  the 
moon  faint  and  drooping,  and  there  they  are 
allowed  to  repose  their  troubled,  anxious  hearts, 
^d  enjoy  a  deep  sweet  slumber,'  from  which 
they  wake  refreshed,  and  soothed,  and  quieted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  moon-children  to  comfort 
these  poor  careworn  spirits  of  earth  when  they 
come  among  ns,  and  to  lay  them  gently  asleep 
among  the  nlent  snows  and  cool  and  shady  places 
of  the  planet  of  ^eaoe. 

The  moon-spirits  kve  all  these  strangers  from 
tbe  eartb,  but  chiefly  tiie  little  ohildmi  for  be- 
tween these  and  oiuaelTes  tilien  is  a  greatw  af- 


finity ;  and  we  understand  the  child-spirits,  aud 
tbe  child-spirits  understand  us,  as  soon  as  they 
oome  among  us.   For  there  is  no  development 
in  the  moon ;  no  change ;  no  increase ;  no  diminn- 
tion ;  no  death.  Nothing  grows  there.  The  air 
that  decays,  and  the  fire  tliat  destroys,  and  the 
water  that  wastes,  are  unknown  in  the  lunar 
land.  There,  all  things  remain  as  they  were  left 
long  ago,  and  alt  places  are  full  of  peace.  There- 
fore the  moon-spirits  can  never  grow  beyond 
chihlhood.  They  are  immortal  cbildreu,  and  never 
grow  old.   The  whole  surface  of  the  moon  is 
covered  with  snow.   When  the  sunbeams  fall 
upon  this  snow  they  become  crystallised.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  moon-children  to  pick  up 
these  crystallised  sunbeams  as  they  lie  upon  tbe 
Inoar  snows,  and  throw  them  down  upon  tbe 
earth.  There,  as  they  fall,  they  are  melted  in 
the  mild  blue  air,  and  diffused  into  the  sunlight 
of  earth.    Night  is  the  happiest  time  in  the 
moon.  For  then  our  tender  tasks  are  done.  There 
are  no  more  sunbeams  to  gather  up.  All  is  quiet. 
The  dead  slumber  in  the  lunar  caves  with  a 
strange  still  glory  on  their  pale  upturned  faces. 
And  we  spirits  of  the  moon  sit  silent  on  the  i 
smooth  cold  snows,  and  look  into  the  deep  purple  | 
spaces,  and  wonder  at  the  multitude  of  stars. 
Now,  one  night,  there  came  sailing  down  from  1 
Heaven  on  the  blue  and  noiseless  element  that   i  j 
flows  between  the  silver  stars,  a  company  of  , 
angels.  They  were  clothed  in  long  white  vesture  I 
that  flowed  in  folds  beneath  their  feet  and  floated  j  j 
backwards  as  they  flew.  The  shining  of  their  i 
upturned  wings,  and  lifted  bur,  sent  far  behind  | 
them  a  steadfast  intense  ligjit,  like  a  flame  tliat   1 1 
is  blown  upon  by  the  vind.   Th^  hands  were   [  | 
folded  on  their  bosoms,  and  each  angel  bore  a  ; 
bright  green  palm.  They  were  silking  a  solemn  ' 
hynm,  and  as  they  sailed  by  the  moon,  we  called 
to  them  across  the  night,  and  they  paused  on  i 
their  downward  flight,  upon  the  snowy  lunar 
shore,  and  blessed  us  as  they  passed. 

The  angels  told  ns  that  they  were  bound  tor  . 
the  earth,  where  they  were  sent  to  witness  and  ' 
to  solemnise  with  song  tbe  stupendous  bene-  | 
ficence  of  a  divine  event.  For  the  earth,  they  i 
told  ns,  was  full  of  sorrow  and  grief;  and  there 
was  no  refuge  upon  earth  from  the  sins  that  were  I 
in  it;  but  evil  walked  up  and  down  upon  eartli  j 
and  never  rested;  and  the  spirits  of  men  were  so  . 
filled  with  pride  and  oppression  that  tliey  had  no 
pity  even  for  themselves.  But  this  night  there 
should  be  bom  among  men  a  Being  destined  to 
redeem  and  regenerate  the  poor  distracted  earth ; 
who  should  teach  the  tired  souls  to  trust,  and 
the  hopeless  hands  to  pray,  and  comfort  tbe 
thousand  aching  hearts  of  men.  Therefore,  these 
angels  bad  been  seut  from  above,  to  attest  and 
to  celebrate  the  entrance  upon  eanh  of  this  Holy 
Spirit  of  I«ve.  And  when  the  angels  came  back, 
singing  np  to  Heaven  triumphant  hallelujahs 
through  tbe  thrilled  aud  tinglii^  hollows  of  the 
deep  blue  night,  they  each  cast  down  tbeir  para- 
diaal  pahns  upon  the  moon,  and  strewed  with 
gmea  benediotion  the  pure  white  lunar  snows. 
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That  was  the  first  green  ever  seeu  in  the  moon. 
For  in  the  lunar  world,  there  is  no  Terdure.  The 
moou-children  were  very  much  perplexed  how 
best  they  should  Lonoor  the  angel's  gift.  Bat 
at  last  we  planted  the  green  piiJai-braitches  in 
the  soft  white  snow,  and  broke  the  brittle  sun- 
crystals  into  shining  splinters,  and  decked,  and 
studded  the  verdurous  stems  with  these  glitter* 
ing  lights,  till  they  twinkled  brightly  with  trem- 
bling beams,  each  like  a  tree  of  stars.  Then  we 
danced  hand-in-hand,  with  happy  bymiis  upon 
the  milk-white  snow,  about  our  Christmas  Tree. 
For  when  the  angels  had  passed  us  they  were 
singing  a  loud  glad  jong  in  a  language  unknown 
to  us :  but  they  told  \a  that  they  were  singing 
the  Mass  of  Christ,  and  we  sung  about  the  burn- 
ing branches  in  our  own  language  the  remem- 
bered music  of  the  angel's  song,  and  called  these 
trees  the  trees  of  Cliristmas.  These  were  the 
first  Christmas-trees  that  ever  existed.  But  I 
myself,  for  reasons  you  will  presently  nnderstand, 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  friends  the  efuth-children, 
have  long  since  instituted  upon  earth  these  rites 
of  my  native  land.  Well,  time  passed,  as  you 
saj  down  here.  I  use  your  language,  but  my 
fr^nd  the  Doctor  Lacerta  (to  whom  I  hope  by- 
and-by  to  introduce  you)  w31  prove  to  you  that 
what  you  call  time  and  since  have  no  real  exist- 
ence ;  that  they  are  not  things,  nor  even  qualities 
of  things,  but  only  your  way  of  thinking  of 
things.  Ibwever,  I  cannot  now  discuss  with 
you  these  rodimenta  of  knowledge.  When  you 
are  better  able  to  receive  his  instruction,  I  utall 
request  my  friend  tbe  Doctor,  who  is  as  benevo- 
lent as  he  is  wise,  to  take  you  in  hand. 

There  came  throughout  all  tlie  universe  a 
time  of  terror  and  disaster  which  I  cannot  even 
yet  recal  without  a  shudder.  What  had  liappened 
I  ve  knew  not  in  the  moon,  or  only  vaguely  ga- 
I  thered  from  the  voices  of  denunci^on  whkih 
I  readied  us  from  the  vast  eclipse.    Thus  we 

I  learned  only  that  some  intolerable  wrong  had 

I I  been  consummated  upon  earth.  That  mankind 
1 1  had  rejected  the  Beloved  One,  and  murdered 
I  their  only  friend.  Even  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
I  were  appalled.  The  stars  were  qaencbed.  The 
I  abyss  groaned,  from  its  innermost,  audible  grief. 
I  Every  world  was  shaked  and  racked  in  the  cou- 
I  Tolsion  of  the  universe.  The  moon  was  sud- 

I  denly  swathed  in  thick  dark,  caught  upon  the 
;  stifling  shadow  of  the  agonised  earth,  and  split 
^  from  centre  to  surface  as  though  with  the  effort 
'    to  cast  forth  from  her  heart  the  guilty  knowledge 

I I  of  some  insupportable  secret.  How  my  brothers 
jl  fared  in  that  wild  moment  I  have  never  known. 
'  For  I  myself,  in  the  throes  of  the  lunar  convul- 
;  sion,  was  apUfted,  whirled  and  dashed  down, 
j  down,  down,  into  the  terrible  unknown  dark. 
I  When  consciofisness  returned  to  me,  I  was  lying 
I  fiunt  and  dizxy  in  the  midst  of  what  then  seemed 

to  me  a  wonikons  hanging  garden.  It  was  a 
I    long  green  avenue  suspended  slantwise  in  air 

from  atidl  rot^h  dusky  tower,  and  hedged  on 
I  mther  liandwitii  layers  and  clusters  of  lucent 
j'  doven  Cans  of  fluttering  verdure.  Li  facias  I 


perceive  yon  already  understand,  I  had  fallen  on 
tbe  brand)  of  a  wahint-tree.  I  fell  light,  for  I 
was  a  little  spirit,  and  had  no  bones  to  brrak.  I 
was  soon  on  my  feet,  and  forcibly  attracted  for- 
wards by  an  intense  and  delicions  frsgranoe^ 
which  was  exhaling  from  a  smooth  green  globe 
pendant  just  above  me.  Tbe  first  impulse  of  a 
sense  of  desire,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before, 
was  to  press  my  lips  to  the  source  of  this  new 
delight.  Then,  with  an  uncontrollable  longing 
to  absorb  into  my  inmost  being  its  entire 
sweetness,  my  lips  instinctivdy  opened  and 
sought  to  dose  again  upoA  the  fragrant  friiit. 
But  instantly  a  sharp  pain  shot  throngh  my 
whole  frame,  I  felt  my  jaws  wrenched  wide  and 
dislocated,  my  head  seemed  breaking  open,  and 
again  I  feU,  stunned  by  tbe  sudden  pang,  and 
soon  senseless.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
no  longer  recognised  myselt  My  original  ra- 
diant form  was  changed,  irretrievably  changed, 
into  the  little  deformed  olgeot  you  behold.  I 
had  tastedearthly  fruit  and  fallen.  Coiu^;nedto 
such  a  body,  my  fall  would  probably  hare  proved 
fata)  to  me  aUx^ther,  if  it  had  not  been  broken 
by  a  thick  and  strongly  interwoven  net  of  taor 
gled  wild-flowers,  in  which  I  now  found  myself 
deposited.  Millions  of  tiny  transparent  crear 
tureg,  whose  infinitesimal  limbs  seemed  absdntely 
substanoeless,  although  emitting  as  Ibey  moved, 
in  infinite  variety,  the  most  brilliant  aud  intense 
cobnra,— some  of  them  a  deep  quivering  purpl^ 
some  Uie  tenderest  rose-tint,  others  a  vivid  ver- 
milion, others  again  an  ardent  amber,— some 
with  golden  crowns  and  tiny  spears,  some  neck- 
deep  in  little  violet  frills,  and  others  leaning 
languid  over  the  brims  of  hollow  crimson  conchsr 
but  all  variously  formed,  and  variously  clothed, 
were  busily  clustering  about  me,  with  welcoming 
&ces  aud  benignant  eyes.  What  chiefly  struck 
me  in  the  appearance  of  these  little  beings  was 
the  strange  combination  of  what  seemed  to  be' 
an  imperfect  organisation  with  the  incredible- 
beauty  of  certain  particntars.  They  made  upon 
me  tbe  effect  of  creatures  in  a  state  of  transitiuiir 
only  partially  developed  and  struggling  to  shape 
themsdves  into  other  forms,  yet  apparently  un- 
d)l6  to  complete  with  ease  the  inherent  design  of 
their  ultimate  oi^anisation.  Each  seemed  rest- 
less  with  itself  and  tremulous  with  an  incessant 
internal  effort.  These  little  creatures,  as  soon  as 
they  percdved  that  I  was  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence, began  to  sing  about  me  (millions  of  little 
whisperous  voices)  some  such  words  as  these : 

Who  shall  restore  us  the  leaves 
Which  the  locust  bath  e«t«nP 

Wlio  shun  conquer  the  canker  that  grievee 
In  the  roses  we  sweeten  P 

What  shall  take  from  us,  the  Tnult  the  inSmi, 
That  cnrw  that  in  spring  lets 

Feed  forlorn  iu  the  gromwood  the  great  palmer 
worn 

With  his  wondeiftd  wln^ets? 

And  tbe  young  stems  that  still  an 

A  prey  to  tbe  tooth 
Of  the  mail'd  caterpillar 

That  creepcth  ottooBtlil 
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TTbat  shall  teach  liim  iow  ill  an 
His  kisses  fonnodi 
That  ytt  rob  wMiont  nth 
Thtt  first  hopu  of  wr  vonth  ? 
AadtbenuU  hiding  «ff  Is 
The  rain,  laam  the  atain 
Of  diahonmir  upon  «a, 
And  the  worm  frgm  hia  coffin 
Agfdn  aad  again, 
Cravltns  forth  bus  tmdone  ua. 
Thee  we  hail  0  Deliverer  with  Hps  of  de%ht. 
There's  a  witxi^  n  the  world  that  is  hird  to  set  right  I 
TetOwaitedandwelcom'dl  thy  footsteps  among  ns, 
Were  foretold  in  the  soaplthat  our  fotsfatfaen  sangu. 
Aad,  O  true  oae  and  tender, 
Wa  triMtlhie  with  tau*, 
Who  anew  now,  ahall  render 

Belease  to  oar  fein. 
Conie  to  Tis,  rfsnew  na 

And  solace  the  years 
"With  oetr  life,  love  enddtrs! 
Tbe  singers  then  told  me  that  they  were  An- 
thespliore,  or  flower-elves.  That  their  race  was 
in  endless  feud  with  all  the  clans  of  the  eartli- 
worma,  who  waged  war  upon  them  without  ces- 
sation, and  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  cruel 
htjuries.  That  hitherto  it  had  beeu  found  impos- 
sible to  bring  about  any  recoocilemeut  between 
the  two  hostile  races,  as  their  respective  rights 
yren  very  undefined,  the  original  record  of  those 
rights  being  quite  out  of  reach,  aud  so  coueealed 
in  the  remotest  archives  of  the  universe  that  it 
could  not  be  consulted.  But  that  an  ancienf. 
tradition  existed  amongst  the  Authesphore  that 
in  the  course  of  lime  a  Deliverer  shoidd  appear, 
\fho  should  elucidate  the  laws  that  had  so  long 
been  in  dispute,  and  mitigate  the  sufTenngs  of 
this  afflicted  race.  Tbe  expected  Deliverer  was 
to  descend  amongst  them,  in  a  certain  place,  and 
upon  a  cHtain  day,  and  should  be  known  by 
ooliun  signs  which  th^  had  at  once  recognised 
as  LaTing  been  fulfilled  in  my  adrcut.  Mlien  I 
protested  that  I  kneT  nothing  of  their  laws  aud 
'was  quite  unable  to  assist  them,  they  became 
-very  mysterious,  and  replied  that  this  also  had 
been  predicted ;  but  that  I  was  to  seek  out  the 
TTise  One,  who  lives  alone,  and  knows  all  things, 
and  he  would  instruct  me  how  to  act.  When  1 
aaked  for  further  ioformation  about  this  mys- 
terious being,  they  declared  they  knew  notliing 
moie  than  tlmt  I  was  to  search  the  land  till  I 
found  a^  flowing  water,  and  that  if  I  followed  tbe 
I  flowing  of  this  water,  it  would  bring  rae  to  a 
'  rock  with  a  deep  cavern  where  I  should  find  the 
J  "Wise  One.  Then  tliey  began  to  sing: 
I  The  wave  ia  its  flowing 

I  Shall  find  out  the  stose 

I  Where  sittcth,  all  knowing, 

I  The  Wise  One  aluoe. 

I  And  to  every  questicm  tliat  I  asked  they  only 

I .  lepeated  this  song ;  so  that  at  last  tlie  sound  of 

I  it  seemed  to  abide  in  my  head,  and  when  they 

stopped  singing,  I  still  hrard  the  words — 

;  \  The  wave  in  its  flowing 

'  Shall  find  oat  the  stone. 

]j  I  promised  the  Anthesphore  that  I  would 

. ,  endeavotir  to  find  out  the  Wise  One.   After  icmg 


search  I  discovered  a  water  issuing  from  a  rock  1 
and  flowing  into  a  narrow  channel  of  the  stone. 
The  little  waves,  leaping  fast  upcm  each  other, 
seemed  to  be  singii^  as  they  hurried  along : 

We  seek  ever  flowing  : 

Thoro'  bramble  and  aloofl, 
The  Wise,  the  allJcmiwii^, 
That  dwelleth  alona.  I! 

I  followed  them  as  fast  as  I  conld  across  the  | 
stony  ridges  under  which  they  ran.   At  last  the  i 
water  leaped  abruptly  down  a  chasm,  and  dis-  I 
appeared  under  the  earth.    It  did  not  seem  I 
possiUe  to"  follow  the  stream  any  longer.   All  | 
further  progress  was  barred  by  Ihe  mighty  rock   :  \ 
under  which  Uie  water  fell  headlong  out  of  sight. 
I  looked  m)  in  despair,  and  on  the  summit  of 

the  rock  I  beheld  Doctor  Lacerta— the  , 

oldest  living  lizard,  and  therefore  the  wisest,  | 
in  this  part  of  the  world.   The  wisdom  of  the  i 
lizards  cannot  be  measured,  nor  even  conceived  , 
of  by  men,  whose  origin  is  of  infinitely  later 
date  in  creation.   The  lizard  tribe  were  the  first 
possessors  of  this  world.  Many  varieties  of  that  ; 
extraordinary  race  have  long  since  become  ex-  : 
tinet ;  indeed,  had  they  been  permitted  to  endure,   |  j 
the  world  could  not  possibly  have  contirined  so   ! ' 
much  knowledge.    But  the  race  itself  still  | 
exists,  diminished  in  size,  but  retaining  fuU 
possession  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its   I  j 
early  faculties.    The  reason  of  tbe  immense  \ 
science  possessed  by  the  lizards  is  in  the  fact  that   [ ' 
these  creatures  arc  gifted  by  nature  with  so  fine  j 
and  susceptible  an  integnment,  that  their  in-  N 
most  thought  and  most  transient  sensations  are   1 1 
instantaneously,  and  by  no  consdoas  effort,  im-  1 
printed  in  le^Uc  diatacters  upon  the  anrfoce  of  ; ! 
their  tails.   ^A'hen  these  tai^  are  completely  ! 
filled  with  the  mystic  writing  which  they  are  . 
fjamed  to  contain,  th^  drop  off,  and  are  replaced  ' 
by  new  ones ;  each  tail  being,  in  this  way,  a  com-  ' 
plete  chapter  orKzwd  biography-    The  cast  "i 
tails  are  carefully  collected  by  Uieir  possessors,   1 1 
and  arranged  witii  scrupulous  order,  in  vast  I' 
libraries  nndcr  the  earth,  or  in  the  caTems  of  the 
rocks,  where  they  are  preserved  from  necidemt,   i  I 
and  hailed  down  as  the  mpst  precious  heirlooms  j| 
from  generation  to  generation.  By  this  means,  no  ' 
lizard  knowleti^  is  ever  lost.  What  each  lizard  i ' 
perceives,  feels,  or  thinks,  the  sun  imprints  upon 
his  cpidermb  in  distinct  characters  of  different   1 1 
kind,  (acli  character,  according  to  its  formation, 
belonging  to  the  language  cither  of  thought,  i 
sensation,  or  perception.   And  in  the  library  of  ' 
Laccrta  you  may  read  the  remotest  history  uf  , 
times  and  events  unknown  to  man,  clearly 
written  in  this  threefold  tongue.  The  Doctor 
received  me  with  all  the  courtesy  of  n  superior  | 
uature.   He  gave  mc  much  interesting  iufomia-   ' , 
tion  about  the  .Ajilhcsphorc.   It  is  the  innate  / 
instinct  of  these  little  spirits,  aud  the  sole  object  , 
of  all  their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  crowning 
promise  of  their  ultimate  destiny,  to  put  forth    i  i 
wings.   The  consciousness  ofafaculty  toacliieve  ij 
this  end  is  bom  with  the  flower-elf  in  the  dark-  j' 
uess  under  the  earth.   There,  in  the  closo  blind  | 
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confiDe  of  bis  fint  clay  cradle,  he  Ertni^lcs,  up- 
heaves himself  feels  about  for  li|^t  aiul  air,  and 
tries  to  expand— to  put  forth  vings.  With 
lotg  effort  he  lifts  himself  above  the  earth.  Ko 
sooner  does  he  feel  the  air  of  Seaven,  than  again, 
I    the  vring^d  impulse  qnidwns  in  his  veins;  and 
first  the  leaf,  and  then  the  petal,  then  the  tender 
i    stamen,  and  ai^  poUen,  attest  in  successive 
i    stages  the  rudimeubtl  results  of  his  intense  and 
I    repeated  efforts  to  put  forth  the  perfect  Tring. 

In  the  heart  of  the  flower  there  is  tiie  vision  and 
j    tlie  hxtpe  of  a  distant  paradise  .somewhere  in  tlie 
far-off  summer  aky,  and  the  flower  s^bs  forth  in 
I    eweet  odours  its  aching  heart  towards  that  nn- 
I    sttaiued  bat  promised  home.  But  then  come 
the  ancient  foes  of  the  flower-elves,  the  numher- 
less  tribes  of  the  devonring  worms ;  and  these 
suck  dry  the  busy  veins,  and  bite  off  the 
nidiniental  wings,  and  the  poor  flower-el^  ar- 
rested in  his  patient  purpose,  is  compelled  to 
descend  again  into  the  earth,  and  begin  anew, 
undr^  novel  chances,  the  endless  effort  of  an  ever- 
baffled,  BCTer-TanquIshed  desire.   Bnt  the  worms 
do^  not  iqjure  the  flower-elves  from  mere  wanton 
malignit}',  but  by  a  defect  of  nature,  which  coui- 
I   pels  tiiem  to  the  vrrong  they  do.  And  when  it  is 
I   done,  they  ai'e  seized  with  a  vague  remorse  of 
I !   their  own  deed,  and  forthwith  forego  theirformer 
.|  ways,  and  come  in  peuitont  pilgrimage  to  the 
'    poor  flower  they  have  wronged ;  and  there  they 
\    build  to  themselves  hermit-cells  of  repentance, 
]    wherein,  after  long  fast,  they  fall  in  trance,  and  a 

I  wondrous  change  is  wrought  upon  them.  For 
[  the  wing-bearing  life  of  the  flower,  having  loug 
j '  since  passed  into  the  body  of  the  worm,  emiobles 
|.  his  nature;  and,  rcconcQed  thereto  by  this  pro- 
■  1  cess  of  penitence  and  puriflcatiou,  completes  in 
|,  the  wonn  the  destiny  ^  the  flower;  so  that  the 
^    crawling  thing  b^mes  at  last  a  winged  thing, 

I   which  you  caU  the  butterfly.  ^  And  the  butterfly 
I ;   is  bora  with  a  heart  full  of  pitf^  and  love  f»  the 
ji   poor  flower  whose  wmgs  he  has  stolen  away. 
I   So  lovingly  he  lingers  about  her,  so  tenderly  he 
iiovcrs  around  her,  that  the  grateful  blossom 
takes  him,  with  forgiving  care,  to  her  tremblinff 
bosom,  and  nTaps  him  iu  her  richest  odours,  and 
feeds  him  on  her  sweetest  sweets. 
I ,      "  But,"  oonf  inued  the  Doctor,  "  the  difficulty 
: '   of  the  task  you  arc  about  to  undertake  is  far 

I I  greater  tban  you  cQnceive.  The  evil  and  the 
I   wrong  of  which  the  lesser  and  humbler  habitants 

of  this  world  complain,  have  their  origin  less  in 
any  immitigable  hostility  on  the  port  of  Nature, 
than  m  the  ignorance  or  the  indilEemee  of  man. 
3Ian  contauis  in  his  own  all  the  inferior  natures, 
and  these  cannot  be  reconciled  with  each  other 
except  by  a  previous  reconcilement  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  all  things  whose 
welfare  is  incladcd  within  his.  He,  then,  lliat 
would  reform  the  least  of  this  world's  wrongs 
must  first  reform  tins  world's  master  —  Man. 
^Icn  must  outlive  the  arrogance  which  is  only 
compatible  with  ignorance,  and  leanitoloot  with 
a  larger  loviug-kiudnc&s  uxmn  all  the  creatures 
oS  the  Infinite  Lore. 
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"  B^n,  then,  with  man.  But  the  grown  m$m. 
is  already  out  your  nadi.  His  inner  being, 
like  his  outer  fram^  is  wt  and  fixed  beyond  your 
power  to  dmnge  it.  TIub  is  not  the  case  with 
the  child.  Li  the  hearts  of  children  your  empire 
may  yet  be  estabfislied.  Tor  yon  are  a  c^U 
yourself,  and  your  existeiice  is  an  innOTtal  cbilit 
hood.  Do  not,  then,  despise  your  comrades  of 
the  earth.  They  are  ready  to  vreleome  and  able 
to  love  you,  and  it  is  by  love  that  sorrow  and 
wrong  must  Anally  be  subdued.  On  the  heart 
of  a  child  you  may  hope  to  found  a  univenal 
empire  over  mankind.  For  the  mother  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  child,  and  she  in  turn  influenoes 
the  husband,  the  husband  transmits  and  com- 
municates that  influence  to  hia  fellow-men  by 
Torions  ways,  and  in  the  consequence  of  all  his 
acts,  so  that  the  influence  you  may  secure  in  a 
child's  heart,  will  in  this  way  readi  the  state, 
and,  through  the  state,  affect  mankind.  Hie 
ntursery  is  the  parent  of  the  state,  and  the  whole 
world  is  but  a  nursery  of  nations." 

Obedient  to  the  counsels  of  Laeerta,  and  my 
own  instincts,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  this 
endeavour,  and  have,  by  1^is  time,  sncceeded  in 
introdncing  myself  into  every  nursery.  I  am 
the  welcome  guest  of  every  house  that  is  sweet- 
ened by  the  smile  of  a  mottxer,  or  enlivened  by 
the  innocent  laughter  of  childliood,  whose  friend 
and  champion  I  have  ever  beeu.  The  circum- 
stance whirf),  as  I  have  already  informed  yon, 
first  attracted  me  to  your  house,  has  afforded  me 
manyopportunities  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  your  character  than  yon  are  yet  aware  of. 
Your  love  of  children  has  secured  to  you  my 
affection,  and  induces  me  to  form  the  most  pro- 
misiug  opinions  as  to  your  future  capacity  to 
assist  the  great  purpose  of  my  existence. 


It  was  some  time  after  Nutoacker  had  finished 
this  strange  biography  before  I  could  bring  my- 
self to  break  by  a  word  the  charm  ti  the  ^eaice 
that  ensued,  as  he  leaned  back  iu  his  seat  with  a 
complacent  foc^  and  fixed  upon  mine  a  look  of 
benevolent  approbation.  At  length  I  stammered 
out  some  incoherent  assurance  of  the  pleasure  I 
experienced  in  the  knowledge  that  I  had  so  long 
been  honoured  by  tlic  friendship  of  a  bemg  for 
whom  I  entertained  the'profoundcst  respect. 

"  This  is  not  altogether  so  surprisias^"  said 
he,  with  a  mysterious  smile,  "for  I  have  other 
grounds  of  interest  in  your  ^mily.  Your  cousin 
Theodore  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends." 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  I  ochiimed, "  thm  he  is  not 
dead  after  all?" 

"Bead?  who  ever  supposed  that  he  teas 
dead  P"  replied  my  host,  with  a  tone  of  impa- 
tient surprise. 

"  I  feared  he  was  drowned,"  said  T.  "Where 
is  be?   Is  he  well?   Is  he  happy  P' 

"  Perfectly  happy,"  said  Nutcracker.  "  In- 
stead of  dragging  on  from  day  to  day  a  jaded  and 
useless  existence  at  the  dreary  desk  of  a  public 
office,  or  plodding  step  by  step  up  the  professional 
pulpit  of  learned  ignorance,  he  is  uow  free  lord 
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of  twenty  silrer  lakes,  and  as  many  niag:nificent 
men.  Instead  of  cramping  his  limbs  into 
hideous  and  uncomfortable  integuments  of  greasy 
cloth,  he  nov  moves  swift  from  place  to  place 
in  solemn  silence,  clad  in  shining  armour,  and 
adorned  with  glittering  scales  of  orient  gold,  and 
flashing  crests  of  ruddy  metal" 

"  Mercy  on  us !"  I  ejaculated,  "  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  say  my  cousin  is  a  juhl"' 

"  Well,  and  if  he  M  afish  ?"  cried  my  host,  with 
undi^fuised  contempt,  "  what  then  P  O  the  ar- 
zogance  of  you  meal  Fiay  what  do  you  know 
about  fishes?  and  how  are  yon  sure  that  a  man  is 
better  off  than  a  fish?  May  I  offer  you  a  pinch 
of  unffF" 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  fmn  his  pocket  a 
small  snnff-box  made  of  a  walnnt-ahell,  exqui* 
sitely  polished  and  carved;  and  opened  it  just 
under  my  nose.  My  nostrils,  immediately  Med 
with  so  pungent  an  odonr,  I  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  sneezii^,  and  clapped  both  my  hands 
behind  me  in  search  of  my  pocket-handkerchief. 

Both  my  pockets,  however,  had  disappeared. 
The  flaps  of  my  coat  were  no  longer  the  same.  I 
conld  neither  recognise  their  texture  nor  their 
form.  Indignant  at  the  trick  played  upon  me,  I 
was  about  to  expostulate,  when  I  f^t  myself 
rising  with  a  buzzing  noise  in  the  air.  This  sen- 
sation would  have  been  delicious,  but  for  the 
surprise  and  alarm  it  occasioned  me.  My  coat- 
flaps  (when  or  how  I  know  not)  had  changed 
themselves  'into  a  pair  of  broad  brown  gauzy 
wings.  1  myself— my  whole  being— was  changed 
into  what  F  Impossible  to  guess. 

Nutcracker  was  looking  at  me  with  great  ad- 
miration. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,"  I  staounered  out,  "  what 
am  IP" 

"  Stay !  don't  fly  away  in  such  a  hurry,"  sud 
he,  gravely  inspecting  me.  "  Tom  l^is  way.  Let 
me  look  at  you.  What  a  bozzing  yon  do  make !" 
But  what  am  IP"  I  groaned. 

"  Tes,"  he  continoed,  talkmg  to  himself,  "  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen.  I  never  saw  a  finer." 

"  A  specimen  1"  cried  I. 

"  And  really  a  very  interesting  specimen." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  I  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm  and  humiliation,  "  do  not  say  that.  Not 
a  specimen.  Anything  but  a  specimen." 

i''or  1  thought  of  my  poor  friend  Stauben- 
schnabet,  and  the  dried  gnaphaliums.  "For 
pity's  sake,"  I  cried,  losing  patience,  "  tell  me 
what  I  am,  besides  being  a  specimen." 

"You  are,"  said  Nutcracker,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, "you  are  .  .  .  Yes!  the  metamorphose 

has  been  most  successful  You  are  a 

magnificent  male  cockchafer !" 

•         •         •         •  • 

"  Hush !  you  must  not  speak  yet.  You  are 
still  too  weak.  This  is  tlie  first  day  the  doctor 
declared  you  out  of  danger.   If  the  ,wound  had 


entered  half  on  inch  nearer  the  left  lung,  it  must 
have  been  fatal.  Keep  yourself  quiet." 

These  were  the  first  words  I  heard,  when  1 
awoke  in  my  own  bed,  in  my  own  chamber.  My 
friends  were  standing  around  me>  and  whispering 
amongst  themselves. 

"  How  his  head  has  been  wandering,"  said 
one. 

"I  half  fear,"  said  another,  "that  his  mind, 
poor  feUow,  was  not  quite  sound  for  some  time 
prerions  to  tiie  duel  His  oondnct  to  the  cbeva- 
Iter  was  reaUy  outrageous." 

"  Notlung,  I  assure  you,  but  lore  and  jetdoosy,** 
put  in  a  tiiird.  "  He  was  always  a  little  eccen- 
tric, too.  However,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful 
on  our  friend's  account  tliat  thb  unfortunate 
scandal  has  not  alienated  ^m  him  the  friendly 
interest  of  Uie  President." 

"It  has  been  a  sad  shock  though,  for  the 
'gnadige  Fraulein,' "  said  another.  "  After  aU„ 
it  appears  now,  she  never  cai-ed  for  the  cheva- 
Her." 

"Do  not  talk  so  loud,"  said  a  fourth.  "Goc4 
Heavens !  Tou  have  no  idea  h«iir  he  has  been 
raving— running  on,  without  intermission,  ab«ut 
nutcrackers,  and  fishes,  and  cockchafers,  and  the 
rats.  The  rats  seem  to  have  run  in  his  head 
strai^;ely ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  house  is  full  of 
them.  Then  be  got  hold  of  one  of  little  Clara's 
toys,  too,  and  talked  to  it,  as  if  the  doll  were 
alive.   We  had  to  put  it  away." 

Then  another  friend  came  into  the  room,  and 
sat  down  beside  me.  "Going  on  well,  I  see. 
How  do  you  feel  now?  What  a  pity  you  could 
not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  board  to-day.  The 
question  of  the  forest  was  decided  by  the  merest 
m^ority.  When  you  are  convalescent,  I  am. 
a&aid  yoQ  will  find  some  of  your  lavonrite  walks 
a  good  deal  changed." 

I  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  bed  to  save  the 
forest  i  but  ouly  struck  my  head  against  the  old 
£uniliar  walnut-chest  in  which  I  kept  my  eloUies, 
and  made  my  head  giddier,  though  it  had  beea 
gidd^  enough  before.  So  they  laid  my  head 
down  again,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTBSI. 

In  the  coimty  town  of  a  cerUin  shire  there 
lived  (about  for^  years  ago)  one  Mr.  WiUdns,  a 
conveyancing  attorney  of  considerable  standing. 

The  certain  dure  was  but  a  small  county,  and 
the  principal  town  in  it  contained  only  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants ;  bo  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  the  principal  lawyer  in  Hamley,  I 
say  very  little,  unless  I  add  tlutt  he  transacted 
til  tho  legal  business  of  the  gentry  for  twenty 
miles  round.  Hia  grandfather  had  established 
the  connexion;  bis  father  had  consolidated  and 
strengthened  it,  and,  indeed,  by  his  wise  and  up- 
right conduct,  as  well  as  by  hia  professional  skill, 
bad  obtained  for  himself  the  position  of  confi- 
dential friend  to  many  of  the  snrrounding  families 
of  distinction.  He  visited  among  them  in  a  way 
which  no  mere  lawyer  had  ever  done  before; 
dined  at  their  tables— he  alone,  not  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  be  it  observed — rode  to  the  meet 
occasionally,  as  if  by  accident,  although  he  was 
as  well  mounted  as  any  squire  among  them,  and 
was  often  persuaded  (after  a  little  coquetting 
about "  pn^esriooal  engagements,"  and  "  being 
wanted  at  the  offioe")  to  have  a  run  with  his 
olimts ;  laj,  once  or  twice  be  toigcA  his  nsiud 
caution,  was  first  in  at  tiie  death,  and  fode  home 
with  tbe  brush.  Bnt  in  graiend  he  knmr  bis 
phice;  as  bis  place  was  held  to  be  in  that  ari^' 
cratie  county,  uid  in  those  days.  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  tiutt  he  was  in  any  way  a  toad-eater. 
He  respected  himself  too  much  for  that.  He 
would  g^ve  the  most  unpalatable  advice,  if  need 
were;  would  counsel  an  unsparing  reduction  of 
expenditore  to  an  extrav^ant  man;  would  re- 
commend socb  an  abatement  of  fam%  pride  as 
paved  the  way  for  one  or  two  happy  marriages  in 
some  instances ;  nay,  what  was  tiie  most  likely 
I  piece  oC  conduct  of  all  to  give  offence  forty  years 
I  ago,  he  would  speak  up  for  an  unjustly-used 
'  tenant ;  and  that  -vith  so  much  temperate  and 
well-timed  wisdom  and  good  feeling,  that  he  more 
than  once  giuned  his  point.  He  liad  our  son, 
Edward.  This  boy  was  tbe  secret  joy  and  pride 
of  his  ffither's  heart.  For  himself  he  was  not 
in  the  least  ambitious,  bnt  it  did  cost  him  a  hard 
i  itm^^le  to  aoknowledge  that  lus  own  biuineas 


was  too  lucrative  and  brought  in  too  lan^ 
an  income,  to  pass  away  into  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  as  it  would  do  if  lie  indulged  hia  ambi- 
tion for  his  son  by  giving  him  a  college  education, 
and  m^cing  him  into  a  barrister.  This  determi- 
nation on  the  more  prudent  side  of  the  argument 
took  place  while  Edward  was  at  Eton.  The  lad 
had,  perhaps,  the  lai^t  allowance  of  pocket- 
money  of  any  boy  at  school ;  and  be  had  always 
looked  forward  to  going  to  Christ  Church  aloi^ 
with  his  fellows,  ^e  sons  of  the  squires,  his 
father's  employers.  It  was  a  severe  mortification 
to  him  to  &id  that  his  destiny  was  changed,  and 
that  he  had  to  return  to  Hamley  to  be  articled 
to  his  father,  and  to  assume  the  hereditary  sub- 
servient position  to  lads  whom  he  had  licked  in 
the  playii^-fields,  and  beaten  at  learning. 

His  father  tried  to  compensate  him  for  the 
disappointment  by  every  indulgence  that  money 
could  purchase.  Edward's  horses  were  even 
finer  tbm  those  bis&ther;  bis  literary  tastes 
were  kept  np  and  foster^  by  bis  fotber's  per- 
mission to 'form  an  extensivG  Ubtary,  for  which 
purpose  a  noUe  room  was  added  to  Mr.  Wilkins's 
already  extensive  bouse  m  the  siUmrbs  of  Ham* 
ley.  And  after  his  year  of  legal  study  m  London 
his  £ather  sent  bim  to  make  the  grand  tour,  wiUi 
something  very  like  carte  blanche  as  to  expendi- 
ture, to  ju^  fiwn  tilie  padci^  which,  weie 
sent  borne  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

At  last  be  came  home— came  back  to  settle  aa 
bis  £ittiiet'8  partner  at  Hamley.  He  was  a  sou 
to  be -proud  of,  and  light  down  proud  was  old 
Mr.  WiUdns  of  his  handsome,  accomplished, 
gentlemanly  lad.  For  Edward  was  not  one  to 
be  spoilt  by  the  course  of  indulgence  he  had 
passed  through;  at  least,  if  it  had  done  him  on 
injury,  the  effects  were  at  present  hidden  from 
view.  He  had  no  vulgar  vicea ;  he  was,  indeed, 
rather  too  refined  for  the  society  he  was  likely 
to  be  thrown  into,  even  supposii^  that  society 
to  consist  of  the  highest  of  his  father's  employers. 
He  was  well  read,  and  an  artist  of  no  mean  pi-e- 
tensions.  Above  all,  "  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,"  as  his  father  used  to  observe;  nothing 
could  exceed  the  deference  he  always  showed  to 
his  father.   Hia  mother  had  long  been  dead. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  Edward's  own  ambi- 
tion or  his  proud  father's  wishes  that  had  led 
him  to  attend  the  Hamley  assemblies.  I  should 
ocaqeo^ue  the  latter,  for  Edward  had  (tf  himself 
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#too  much  good  taste  to  wish  to  intrude  into  any 
society.  Li  the  opinion  of  all  the  shire,  no 
society  liad  more  reason  to  consider  itself  select 
than  that  v'hiclt  met  at  erery  full  moon  in  the 
Hamley  aseembly-room,  an  excrescence  built  on 
to  the  principal  inn  in  the  tovn  by  the  joint 
subscription  of  all  the  comity  families.  Into 
those  choice  and  mysterioos  precincts  no  toirns- 
peraon  was  ever  allowed  to  enter ;  no  professunud 
man  might  set  his  foot  themn;  no  infantry- 
offico-  saw  the  inteiw  of  that  ball,  or  t}ut  card- 
rooni.  The  old  original  subsciibera  would  fain 
have  had  a  man  prore  his  sixteen  quarterings 
before  he  might  make  his  bow  to  taie  qneen  of 
the  night;  but  the  old  original  fonndersof  the 
Hamley  assemblies  ven  dioppiag  off;  minuets 
had  vaiushed  witli  them,  couutty  cbmces  had 
died  away ;  quadrilles  were  in  high  rogue — nay, 

one  or  two  of  the  high  magnates  of  ■  shire 

were  trying  to  introduce  waltzing,  as  they  had 
seen  it  in  London,  where  it  had  come  in  with  the 
visit  of  the  allied  sorereigus,  when  Edward 
Wilkins  made  his  d^but  on  these  boards.  He 

I  had  been  at  many  splendid  a»embliea  abroad, 
bat  still  the  little  old  ball-raom  attadied  to  the 
Gteoi^  lun  in  his  native  town  was  to  him  a 
place  grander  and  more  awfol  than  the  most 
mf^nidcent  saloons  he  had  seen  in  Paris  or 
Bx>me.  He  laughed  at  himself  for  this  unrea- 
sonable feeling  of  awe ;  hut  there  it  was  not- 
withstanding.  He  had  been  dining  at  the  house 

I  of  one  of  the  lesser  gentry,  who  was  under  con- 
siderable obligations  to  his  father,  and  who  was 
the  puent  of  eight "  muckle^ou'ed"  daughters, 
so  hardly  likely  to  oppose  much  aristocratic 
resistance  to  the  elder  Mr.  Wilkins's  clearly  im- 
plied wish  that  Edward  should  be  presented  at 
the  Hamley  assembly.ro(HQS.  Sut  many  a  squire 
glowered  and  looked  black  at  the  introduction  of 
Wilkins  the  attorney's  son  into  the  sacred 
preciucts ;  and  perhaps  thoe  would  have  been 
much  more  mortidcaUon  than  pleasure  in  this 
assembly  to  the  young  man  had  it  not  been  for 
an  incident  that  occurred  pretty  late  in  tbie 
evening.  The  lord-lieuteoaut  of  tiw  co^nt^^ 
vsoally  came  with  a  la^  parl^  to  the  Hamley 
assemblies  once  in  a  season;  ud  this  night  he 

,  WBs  expected,  and  with,  him  a  &shioiiable  dudiess 
and  her  dau^ters.  Bat  time  wore  on,  and  they 
did  not  make  their  appearance.  At  last,  there 
was  a  rustling  and  a  bustlii^  and  in  sailed  the 
superb  party.  For  a  few  mini^ea  dancing  was 
st<qpped;  the  earl  kd  the  duchess  to  a  sofa; 
some  of  their  acqountancea  came  up  to  speak  to 
them ;  and  then  the  quadrilles  were  finished  in 
rather  a  flat  manner.  A  country  dance  followed, 
in  frhich  uoue  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  part> 
joined ;  then  there  was  a  consultation,  a  request, 
an  inspection  of  the  dancers,  a  message  to  the 
orchestra,  and  the  baud  struck  up  a  waltz;  the 
duchess's  daughters  flew  off  to  the  muac,  and 
some  more  young  ladies  seemed  ready  to  follow, 
but,  alas!  there  was  alack  of  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  new-fashioned  dance.  One  of  the 
stewards  bethought  him  of  young  Wilkins,  only 


just  returned  from  the  Continent.  Edward  was 
a  heautiM  dancer,  and  waltzed  to  admiration. 
For  his  next  partner  be  had  one  oi  the  Lady 

 8 ;  for  the  duohes^  to  whom  the  shire 

squires  and  &ek  little  county  poKtios  and  con- 
tempts were  alike  unknown,  saw  no  reason  why 
her  lovely  Lady  Sophy  should  not  have  a  good 
partner,  whatever  his  pedigree  might  b^  and 
begged  the  stewards  to  introduce  Itr.  Wilkins  to 
her.  After  tbis  night,  hia  fortune  was  made  with 
the  younglad^of  the^unleyauembUes.  He  was 
not  unpopular  with  the  mammas ;  but  the  heavy 
squires  still  looked  at  him  askance,  and  the  heirs 
(wbom  he  had  licked  at  Itou)  called  him  an 
upstut  bdtind  his  back. 

CHAPIEB.  n. 

It  was  not  a  satis&ctory  situation,  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  given  his  son  an  education  and 
tastes  beyond  his  position.  He  could  not  asso- 
ciate with  either  profit  or  pleasure  with  the  doctor 
or  the  brewer  of  Hamley ;  the  vicar  was  old  and 
deaf,  the  curatcaraw  young  man,  holffrightoied 
at  the  sound  of  bis  own  voice.  Then,  as  to 
matrimony ;  for  the  idea  of  his  marriage  was 
hardly  more  present  in  Edward's  mind  than  in 
that  of  his  Other's — he  could  bardly  fancy  bring- 
ing home  any  one  of  the  young  ladies  <^  Hamley 
to  the  elegimt  mansion,  so  full  of  si^estion  and 
association  to  an  educated  person,  so  inappro- 
priate a  dwellii^  for  an  ignorant,  uncouth,  ill- 
brought-up  girl.  Yet  Edward  was  fully  aware, 
if  his  fond  father  was  not,  that  of  all  the  young 
ladies  who  were  glad  enough  of  him  as  a  partner 
at  the  Hamley  assemblies,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  but  would  have  considered  herself  ai&onted 
by  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  attorney,  the  son 
and  grandson  of  attom^s.  The  young  man  had 
perhaps  received  many  a  slight  and  mortificatiDn 
pretty  quietly  dmdng  these  yeai^  which  yet  told 
upon  his  ohuacter  in  after  life.  Even  at  this 
very  time  tl^  wne  havuig  their  effect.  He  was 
of  too  sweet  a  disposition  to  ahow  resentment, 
as  many  men  would  hare  done.  But  nevertheless 
he  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  power  ^rtiirh  his 
lather's  money  gave  him.  He  would  buy  an  ex- 
pensive hone  i^ter  five  minutes'  conversation  as 
to  the  price,  about  which  a  needy  heir  of  one  of 
the  proud  county  families  had  been  haggling  for 
three  wedcs.  His  dogs  were  from  the  best 
kennels  in  "Rngl^H^  no  matter  at  what  price; 
his  guns  were  the  newest  and  most  improved 
make ;  and  all  these  were  expenses  on  objects 
which  were  among  the  objects  of  daily  envy  to 
the  squires  aud  squires*  sons  around.  They  did 
not  muck  care  for  the  treasures  of  art,  whiolL 
report  said  were  being  accumulated  in  Mr. 
W'ilkins's  house.  But  tiey  did  covet  the  horses 
and  hounds  he  possessed,  and  the  young  man 
knew  that  they  coveted,  luid  rqoiced  in  it. 

By-aud-by  He  formed  a  marriage,  which  went 
as  near  as  marriages  ever  do  towards  pleasing 
everybody.  He  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Lamotte,  so  he  was  delighted  when  she 
consented  to  be  his  wife.  His  father  was  de- 
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l^tedin  his  deliglit,  and,  besides,  vas  obarmed 
to  remember  that  Miss  Lamotte's  mother  had 
been  Sir  ¥nmk  Hfdster's  youngest  sister,  and 
that,  although  her  marri^  bad  been  disowned 
hj  her  familri  ss  beneath  her  in  rank,  jet  no  one 
•oonld  efface  her  name  ont  of  the  i^ironetage, 
where  Lettice,  yoimgest  daughter  of  Sir  Mark 
Holster,  bom  1773,  married  H.  Lamott«  1799, 
died  1810,  was  doly  chronicled.  She  had 
left  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom 
tiwir  ancle.  Sir  Frank,  took  chiurge,  as  their 
father  was  worse  than  dead — an  outlaw,  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned.  Mark  Lamotte  was 
inthearmy;  Lettice  had  a  dependent  position  in 
bernnele'a  family;  not  intentionally  made  more 
dependent  than  was  rendered  necessary  by  <ar- 
cnmstances,  but  atill  dependent  enoi^  to  grate 
on  the  feelings  of  a  senaitire  girl,  whose  natural 
susceptibility  to  slights  was  redoubled  by  the 
constant  recollection  of  her  other's  disgrace. 
So:  Frank  was  considerably  involved,  as  Mr. 
Wilkins  well  knew ;  bat  it  was  with  very  mixed 
feelings  that  he  listened  to  the  suit  which  would 
prcvide  his  penniless  nieoe  with  a  oomfortable, 
not  to  say  luxurious,  hcxne,  and  with  a  handsome, 
accomplished  young  man  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter for  a  fattsbuML  He  said  one  or  two 
tatter  and  insolent  things  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  even 
while  he  was  giving  bis  consent  to  the  match; 
tbat  was  his  temper;  his  proud,  evil  temper;  but 
he  really  and  permanently  was  satisfied  by  ilw 
<30Tmexion,  though  he  would  oocarionaUy  torn 
round  on  his  ne^ew-in-law,  and  sting  him  with 
a  covert  imralt  as  to  lus  wint  of  birth,  and  the 
inferiw  position  whidi  he  beld,  fbigettin^, 
rently,  that  his  own  tHntberinJav  aiidItettiioe*s 
Cither  nufl^t  be  at  any  nmnent  hronght  to  Uu 
bn  of  justieQ  if  he  itteii^ted  to  Te>enter,his 
native  country. 

Edward  was  annoyed  at  oU  this;  Lettice 
resented  it.  She  loved  her  husband  dearly, 
and  was  proud  of  him,  for  she  had  discern- 
ment enough  to  see  how  superior  he  was  in 
every  way  to  her  cousins,  the  young  Holsters, 
irito  boiTowed  his  borses*  drank  his  wines, 
«nd  yet  had  caught  tiieir  fiitbei's  habit  of 
sneering  at  his  profession.  Lettice  wished  tbat 
Edward  would  content  himself  with  a  purely 
domestic  life,  would  let  himself  drop  out  of  the 

company  of  the   sbire  squirearchy,  and  find 

his  relaxation  with  her,  in  their  luxurioos  library, 
or  lovely  drawing-room,  so  full  of  white-gleaming 
statues,  and  gems  of  pictures.  But,  perhaps, 
this  was  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man,  espe- 
cially of  one  wbo  felt  himself  fitted  in  many 
wa?3  to  shine  in  society,  and  who  was  social  hj 
nature.  Sociabty  in  tbat  county  at  that  time 
meant  conviviality.  Edward  did  not  care  for 
wine,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  drink — and  by- 
and-by  he  grew  to  piQneUniMlf  on  his  character 
as  a  judge  of  wine.  His  father  by  this  time  was 
dead;  deid,  bap^  old  man,  witii  a  ocmteoted 
heart— hia  afiirs  flourishing,  his  poomr  neigh- 
bours lovbg  him,  hia  rkber  respecting  him,  his 
■on  and  daaghter-in-law  the  most  iriTwifcionHtft 


and  devoted  that  ever  man  bad,  And  his  healthy 

consdence  at  peace  with  his  Giod. 

Lettice  could  have  lived  to  herself  and  her 
husband  and  children.  Edward  daily  required 
more  and  more  the  stimulus  of  society.  His 
wife  wondered  bow  he  could  care  to  accept  dinner 
invitations  from  people  who  treated  him  aa 
"Wilkins  the  attorney,  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,"  aa  tb^  introduced  bim  to  strangers  who 
might  be  staying  in  the  country,  but  who  had  no 
power  to  appreciate  the  taste,  the  talents,  the 
impulsive  artbtic  nature  which  she  held  so  dear. 
She  forgot  that  by  accepting  such  invitations 
Edward  was  occasionally  brought  into  contact 
with  people  not  merely  of  high  conventional,  but 
of  bi^  intellectual  rank ;  that  when  a  certain 
amount  of  wine  had  dissipated  his  sense  of  in- 
feriority of  rank  and  positdtm,  he  waa  a  brilliant 
talker,  a  man  to  be  listened  to  and  admired  even 
by  wandering  London  statesmen,  professional 
dinm-out,  or  any  great  authors  who  mig^t  find 

themselves  viaitOTs  in  a  shire  country-house. 

What  she  would  have  had  him  share  from  the 
pride  of  ber  heart,  she  should  have  warned  him  to 
avoid  from  the  temptations  to  sinful  extravagance 
which  it  led  him  into.  He  had  begun  to  spend 
more  tluui  he  ought,  not  in  intellectittl— though 
that  would  have  been  wrong— but  in  purdy 
sensual  tlungs.  His  wines,  bis  table,  should  be 
such  aa  no  squire's  purse  or  palate  could  com- 
mand. His  dinner-parties — small  in  number,  the 
viands  rare  and  deUoate  in  quantity,  and  sent  vp 
to  talde  by  an  Itidian  cook— should  be  such  aa 
even  the  London  stars  ahould  notice  with  ad- 
Tniration.  He  wooldbave  Lettioe  dcessed  intfae 
richest  materials,  the  most  delicate  lace ;  jewel- 
lery, he  said,  was  beyond  their  means :  gbmcmg 
with  proud  humility  at  the  diamonds  of  the  elder 
h^&es,  and  the  Cloyed  gold  of  the  younger.  But 
he  managed  to  spend  as  mnch  on  Ms  wife's  lace 
as  would  have  boiu;bt  many  a  aet  of  inferior 
jewellery.  Lettice  well  became  it  aL  as 
people  said,  her  father  had  been  nothb^  but  a 
French  adventurer,  she  bore  traces  of  her  nature 
in  her  grace,  her  deUoacy,  her  fascinating  and 
elegant  ways  of  doing  all  things.  She  was  made 
for  society ;  and  yet  she  hated  it.  And  one  day 
she  went  out  of  it  altogether,  and  for  evermore. 
She  had  been  well  in  the  morning  when  Edward 
went  down  to  his  office  in  Hamley.  At  noon  be 
was  sent  for  by  hurried  trembling  messengers. 
'When  he  got  home,  breathless  and  uncompre- 
hending, she  was  past  speech.  One  glance  from 
her  loroly  lovii^  black  eyes  showed  that  she 
rec(^[nised  bim  with  the  passionate  yearning  that 
had  been  one  of  the  chaiacteiiatics  of  her  love 
throng  life.  There  was  no  word  passed  between 
them.  He  could  not  speak,  any  more  than  could 
she.  He  knelt  down  by  her.  Sb«  waa  dying; 
she  was  dead ;  and  he  knelt  oa,  immovable.  Tb^ 
bzouf^t  bim  bis  eldest  idiild,  Ellinw,  in  utter 
despair  as  to  what  to  do  to  rouse  bim.  They  had 
no  tbou^t  as  to  the  effect  on  her,  hitherto  shut 
up  in  tiie  nursery  during  this  bm^  day  (rf  oon- 
fiuusL  and  abum  The  child  had  no  idea  of  death. 
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and  her  father,  Iciieelmg  and  tearless,  vas  far  less 
an  object  of  satirise  or  interest  to  her  than  her 
mother,  lying  still  and  white,  and  not  taming  her 
head  to  nnile  at  her  darling. 

"  Mamma,  mamma !"  cried  the  child,  in  shape- 
less terror.  But  the  mother  never  stirred ;  and 
the  father  hid  his  face  yet  deeper  in  the  bed- 
clothes, to  stifle  a  cry  as  if  a  sharp  knife  had 
pierced  his  heart.  'Die  child  forced  her  im- 
petaous  way  from  her  attendants,  and  rushed  to 
the  bed.  Undeterred  by  deadly  cold  or  stony 
immobility,  she  kissed  the  lips,  and  stroked  the 
glossy  raven  hair,  murmuring  sweet  words  of 
wild  love,  such  as  had  passed  between  the  mother 
and  child  often  and  often  when  no  witnesses 
were  by  ;  and  altogether  seemed  so  nearly  beside 
herself  in  an  agony  of  lore  and  terror,  that 
Edward  arose,  and  softly  taking  her  in  his  anns, 
bote  her  away,  lying  back  like  oat  dead,  so 
exhanated  was  she  ^  the  terrible  emotion  they 
had  forced  on  her  childish  heart,  into  his  study, 
a  little  room  opening  out  of  the  grand  library, 
into  which  on  happy  evenings,  never  to  come 
again,  be  and  his  wife  were  wont  to  zetire  to 
have  coffee  together,  and  perhaps  to  stroll  out 
of  the  glass-door  into  the.opeu  ur,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  fields—never  more  to  be  trodden  by 
those  dear  feet.  What  passed  between  father 
and  child  in  this  seclusion  nomi  coold  tell.  Jjate 
in  the  evening  EUinor's  supper  was  sent  for,  and 
the  servant  who  brought  it  in,  saw  the  child, 
lying  as  one  dead  in  her  father's  arms,  and  before 
he  left  the  room,  watched  his  master  feeding  her, 
tiie  girl  of  sir  years  of  age,  with  as  tender  care  as 
if  she  had  been  a  baby  of  six  months. 

CHATTBR  TTT. 

Froh  that  time  the  tie  between  father  and 
daughter  grew  very  strong  and  tender  indeed, 
miinor,  it  is  true,  divided  her  affection  between 
her  btUiy  sister  and  her  papa;  but  he,  caring 
little  for  babies,  had  only  a  theoretic  regard  for 
his  younger  child,  while  the  elder  alKorbed  all 
his  love.  Every  day  that  he  dined  at  home 
Ellinor  was  placed  opposite  to  hun  while  he  ate 
his  late  dinner ;  she  sat  where  her  mother  had 
done  during  the  meal,  although  she  had  dined 
and  even  supped  some  time  before  on  the  more 
primiUve  nursery  fare.  It  was  half  pitiful,  half 
amusing  to  see  tiie  little  giii's  grave,  thoughtful 
ways  and  modes  of  speech,  as  if  trying  to  act  up 
to  the  digmty  of  her  plaoe  as  her  foth^s  com- 
panion, till  sometimes  the  little  head  nodded  off 
to  slumber  in  the  middle  of  lisping  some  wise 
little  speech.  "Old  fashionet^**  the  nurses  called 
htt,  mi  prophesied  that  she  would  not  live  long 
in  consequence  of  her  old  fiuhion.  But  instead 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  fat  bright 
baby  was  seized  with  fits,  nid  was  wdl,  iU,  and 
dead  in  a  day !  EUinor's  grief  was  someithing 
alarming  from  its  quietness  and  oonceahnent. 
She  wuted  till  she  was  leH; — as  she  tlwught — 
alone  at  nights,  and  then  sobbed  sad  crii^  her 
passionate  cry  for  "Baby,  b^,  come  back  to 
me— cone  back !"  till  eracy  one  fieared  for  the 


health  of  the  frail  little  giil  ^hose  childish  affec- 
tions had  had  to  stand  two  such  shocks.  Her 
father  put  aside  all  business,  all  pleasure  of 
every  kind,  to  wui  his  darling  from  her  grief. 
No  mother  could  have  done  more,  no  tenderest 
nurse  done  half  so  much  as  Kr.  Willuns  then- 
did  for  Ellinor. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  him  she  would  have  just 
died  of  her  griel  As  it  was,  she  overcame  it— 
but  slowly,  wearily— hardly  letting  herself  love 
any  one  for  some  time,  as  if  she  instinctively 
feared  lest  all  her  strong  attachments  should  find 
a  sudden  end  in  death.  Her  love— thus  dammed 
np  into  a  small  space— at  last  burst  its  banks^ 
and  overflowed  on  her  father.  It  was  a  rich 
reward  for  him  for  all  his  care  of  her,  and  he 
took  delight— perhaps  a  selfish  delight— in  alt  the 
many  pretty  ways  she  perpetually  found  of  con* 
vincing  him,  if  he  had  needed  oonTiotion,  that 
he  was  ever  the  fint  (^ect  with  her.  The  norse 
tohl  him  that  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the 
earliest  tune  at  which  he  could  be  expected 
home  in  the  evenings  Miss  ElUnor  began  to  fold 
up  her  doU's  things  andlull  the  inanimate  trea- 
sure to  sleep.  Ihen  she  would  ait  and  listen 
witiL  an  intoisity  of  attention  for  his  footstep. 
Once  the  nurse  had  expressed  some  wonder  at 
the  distance  at  which  Minor  could  hear  her 
fath^a  approach,  string  that  she  had  listened, 
and  could  not  hear  a&ouiul,  to  vhioh  Ellinor  had. 
replied: 

"  Of  course  you  cannot ;  be  is  not  your 
papa !" 

Then,  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning,, 
after  he  had  kissed  her,  Ellinor  would  run  to  a 
certain  window  from  wliich  she  could  watch  him 
up  the  lane,  now  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  now 
reappearing  through  an  open  space,  again  out  of 
sight,  till  he  reached  a  great  old  beeDh-tree> 
where  for  an  instant  more  she  saw  him.  And 
then  she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigfa,  some- 
times reassuring  her  unspoken  fears  by  sayioft 
softly  to  herself, 

"  He  will  come  again  to-night." 

Hr.  Wilkins  liked  to  feel  his  child  dependent 
on  him  for  all  her  pleasures.  He  was  even  a- 
little  jealous  of  any  one  who  devised  a  treat  or 
confeired  a  present,  the  first  news  of  which  did 
not  come  from  or  throi^h  him. 

At  last  it  was  necessary  that  Ellinor  should 
have  some  more  instruction  than  her  good  old 
nurse  could  give.  Her  father  did  not  care  to  take 
upon  hunself  the  office  of  teacher,  which  he- 
thought  he  foresaw  would  necessitate  occasional 
blame,  an  occasional  exercise  of  authority,  which 
might  possibly  render  him  less  idolised  by  his 
litUe  gud ;  80  be  commissioned  Lady  HoUfer  to 
choose  out  one  among  her  many  ^Tot€g6es  for  a 
govoness  to  bis  daughter.  Nov,  Lady  Holster^ 
who  kept  a  sort  of  amateur  ooanty  register- 
offie^  was  only  too  glad  to  be  made  of  use  in 
this  way ;  but  when  she  inquired  a  little  further 
as  to  the  sort  of  person  zequired,  all  she  could 
extract  from  Mr.  WiUuns  waa: 

"  You  know  th«  kind  (tf  education  a  lady  should 
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liave,  and  will,  I  am  siire,  choose  a  governess  for 
£Ilinor  better  than  I  oonld  direct  yoa.  Onlj 
please  choose  some  one  who  Till  not  marry  me, 
and 'who  will  let  Ellinor  go  on  makiag  mj  tea, 
«nd  doing  pretty  mnoh  what  she  likes,  for  she  is 
BO  good  they  need  not  try  to  make  her  better, 
only  to  teach  her  what  a  lady  should  know." 

Hiss  Monro  was  selected— a  plain,  intelligent, 
qniet  woman  of  forty— and  it  was  d^cnlt  to  de- 
cide whether  she  or  Mr.  Wilkins  took  the  most 
pains  to  avoid  each  other,  acting,  with  r^rd  to 
Sllinor,  pretty  much  like  the  f&mous  Adam  and 
^ve  in  the  weather-glass :  when  the  one  came 
oat,  the  other  went  in.  Miss  Monro  had  been 
tossed  about  and  overworked  quite  enough  in 
lier  life  to  value  the  privily  and  indulgence  o£ 
her  evenings  to  herself,  her  comfortable  school- 
room, her  quiet  cozy  teas,  her  book,  or  her  letter- 
writing  afterwards.  By  mutual  ^cement,  she 
did  not  interfere  with  Ellinor  and  her  ways  and 
occupations  on  the  evenings  the  girl  had  not  her 
father  for  companion ;  aiul  these  occasions  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent  as  years  passed 
\m,  and  the  deep  shadow  was  lightened  which 
the  sudden  death  that  had  visited  his  household 
had  cast  over  him.  He  was  always  a  popular 
nan  at  dinner-parties,  as  I  have  said  before.  His 
Bmonnt  of  intel%ence  and  accomplishment  was 

rare  in  shire,  and  if  it  teqnized.  more  wine 

than  fismerly  to  bring  his  conversation  up  to  the 
desired  point  of  range  and  brilliancy;  wine  was 
not  an  article  spued  or  grudged  at  the  countr 

'  dinner-parties.  Oooasionally  his  business  took 
him  up  to  London.  Hurried  as  these  journeys 
might  be,  he  never  returned  without  a  new  game, 
a  new  toy  of  some  kind,  to  "make  home  plea- 
sant to  Ms  little  maid,"  as  he  expressed  himself. 

He  liked,  too,  to  see  what  was  doing  in  art,  or 
in  literature ;  and  as  be  gave  pretty  extensive 
■orders  for  anything  he  admired,  he  was  almost 
•BQXt  to  be  followed  down  to  Hamley  by  one  or 
two  packages  or  parcels,  the  arrival  and  openiuft 
of  which  began  soon  to  form  the  pleasant  epochs 

'  in  Ellinor's  grave  though  happy  fife. 

The  only  person  of  his  own  standing  with 
whom  Mr.  Wilkins  kept  up  any  intercourse  in 
•Hamley  was  the  new  dergyman,  a  bachelor,  about 
his  own  6^,  a  learned  man,  a  fellow  of  hia  col- 
lege, whose  first  claim  on  Mr.  Wilkins*s  attention 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  travelling-bachdor 
for  his  university,  and  had  consequent^  been  on 
the  Continent  about  the  very  same  two  years  that 
lAx.  Wilkins  had  been  there ;  and  altboogh  tiiey 
bad  never  met,  yet  they  had  many  commm  ac- 
quaintances and  common  recollections  to  talk 
over  of  this  period,  which,  after  all,  had  been 
about  the  most  bright  and  hopeful  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  life. 

Mr.  Ness  had  an  oooasional  pupil;  th^is  to 
say,  he  never  pnt  himself  out  of  the  w^  to 
okain  pupils,  but  did  not  refuse  the  entreaties 
sometimes  made  to  him  that  he  would  prepare  a 
young  man  for  college,  by  tUlowing  t^e  said  young 
man  to  reside  and  read  with  him.  "  Ness's  men" 
took  ntber  high  honoois,  for  the  tutor,  too  in* 


dolent  to  find  out  work  for  himself,  had  a  certain 
pride  in  doing  well  the  work  that  was  found  for 
him. 

When  Ellinor  was  somewhere  about  fourteen, 
a  young  Mr.  Corbet  came  to  be  pupil  to  Mr. 
Ness.  Her  father  always  called  on  the  young 
men  reading  with  the  cleigymen,  and  asked  them 
to  his  hoose.  His  hospitality  had  in  course  of 
time  lost  its  recherche  and  degant  character,  but 
was  always  generous,  and  often  profuse.  Besides, 
it  was  in  his  character  to  like  the  joyous,  thought- 
less company  of  the  young  better  than  that  of 
the  old,— given  the  same  amount  of  refinement 
and  education  in  both. 

Mr.  Corbet  was  a  young  man  of  very  good 
family,  from  a  distant  county.  If  his  character 
had  not  been  so  grave  and  deliberate,  his  years 
would  only  have  entitled  him  to  be  odled  a  boy, 
for  he  was  but  eighteen  at  the  time  when  he 
came  to  read  with  Mr.  Ness.  But  many  men  of 
five-and-twenty  have  not  reflected  so  deeply  as 
ttus  young  Mr.  Corbet  already  had.  He  had  con< 
sidered  and  almost  matured  Us  plan  for  life ;  had 
ascertained  what  objects  he  desired  moat  to  ac- 
complish in  the  dim  future,  which  is  to  many  at 
his  age  only  a  shapeless  mist ;  and  had  resolved 
on  certain  steady  courses  of  action  by  which  such 
objects  were  most  likdy  to  be  secured.  A 
younger  son,  his  family  connexions  and  family 
intemt  prearranged  a  legal  career  fbr  him ;  and 
it  was  in  aeoordanoe  with  his  own  tastes  and 
talents.  All,  however,  that  his  father  hoped 
him  was,  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  an  in- 
come sufficient  for  a  gentleman  to  live  on.  ^e 
eldest  Mr.  Corbet  was  hardly  to  be  called  am- 
bitious, or,  if  he  were,  his  ambition  was  li- 
mited to  views  for  the  eldest  son.   But  B^lph 
Corbet  intended  to  be  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
not  so  much  for  the  vision  of  the  woolsack, 
which  I  suppose  dances  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  ycning  lawyer,  but  for  the  grand  in- 
tellectual exerdse,  and  consequent  power  over 
mankind,  that  disttngnished  lawyers  may  always 
possess  if  they  choose,  a  seat  in  parliament, 
statesmanship,  and  all  the  great  scope  for  a 
powerful  and  active  mind  that  lay  on  each  side 
of  such  a  career — ^these  were  the  objects  which 
Ralph  Corbet  set  before  himself.   To  take  high 
honours  at  college  was  the  first  step  to  be  accom- 
plished; and  in  order  to  achieve  this  fialph 
had,  not  persuaded— persuasion  was  a  weak  in- 
strument which  he  despised— but  gravely  rea- 
soned his  father  into  consenting  to  pay  the  large 
sum  which  Mr.  Ness  expected  with  a  pupil. 
The  good-natured  old  squire  was  rather  pressed 
for  ready  money,  hut  [sooner  than  listen  to  an 
argument  instead  of  taking  his  nap  after  dinner 
he  would  have  yielded  anything.  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  Ralph ;  bis  father's  reason  must  be 
convin«wd  of  the  deaiiabiUty  of  the  step,  as  well 
as  lus  weak  will  give  way.  The  squire  listened^ 
looked  wise,  s^faed;  spoke  of  Edward's  extrava- 
ganoe  ud  tiio  girls'  expenses,  grew  sleepy,  and 
said,  **  Yery  tm^"  "  That  is  but  reasonable,  cer- 
tainly," gluoed  at  the  door,  and  wondered  when 
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hia  son  would  have  ended  hia  talking  and  go  into 
tbe  draTring-room ;  and  at  length  found  himself 
writing  the  desired  letter  to  Mr.  Ness,  consult- 
ing to  ererythiiig,  tenus  and  all.  Mr.  Ness  never 
had  a  more  satisfoctor;  pupil;  one  whom  he 
could  treat  more  as  an  intdlecUial  equal. 

Ur.  Corbet,  as  K^ph  ms  ilvmja  called  in 
Hamley,  was  rcsolnte  in  his  oultiTation  of  himself, 
erea  exceeding  vhat  his  tutor  demanded  of  him. 
He  was  greedy  of  infwmation  in  the  hours  not  de- 
voted to  absolute  study ;  lib.  Ness  ei^yed  giviug 
infonnationj  but  most  <tf  all  he  liked  the  hard 
tough  arguments  on  all  metaphysical  and  ethical 
questions  in  which  ISx.  Corbet  delighted  in 
engaging  him.  Hhey  lived  together  on  tcnns  of 
happy  equally,  having  thus  much  in  common. 
They  were  essentially  different,  however,  al- 
though there  were  so  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Mr.  Ness  was  unworldly  as  far  as  the  idea  of 
real  anworldliness  is  compatible  with  a  turn  for 
self-indnlgence  and  indolence ;  while  Mr.  Corbet 
was  deeply,  radically  worldly,  yet  for  the  ac- 
oompUsbment  of  his  objeot  ooutd  deny  himself 
all  the  caieless  pleasures  natural  to  his  age. 
The  tutor  and  pupil  allowed  themselves  one 
frequent  relaxation,— that  of  Mr.  Wilkios's  oom- 
pauy.  Mr.  Ness  would  stroll  to  tbe  office  after 
the  six  hours*  hard  reading  were  over— leaving 
Mr.  Corbet  stUl  bent  over  the  table,  book 
bestrewn— and  see  what  Mr.  Wilkins's  eng^e- 
ments  were.  If  he  had  notliing  better  to  do  that 
erening,  he  was  either  asked  to  dine  at  the 
parsonage,  or  be,  in  his  careless  hospitable  way, 
invited  tlie  other  two  to  dine  with  him,  ElUnor 
forming  the  fourth  at  table,  as  far  as  seats  weut, 
although  her  dinner  had  been  eaten  early  with 
Miss  Monro.  She  was  little  and  slight  of  her 
age>  and  her  father  never  seemed  to  uuderstaod 
howahewaspassingoutofchildhood.  Yet  while 
in  stature  she  was  like  a  child,  in  mtellect,  in 
force  of  char&eter,  in  strengtii  <^  clinging  affec- 
tion, she  was  a  woman,  ^ere  might  be  much 
0$  the  simpUt^  ^  a  child  about  ber,  there  was 
little  ctf  the  undeveloped  girl,  vmying  from  day 
to  day  like  an  April  Aj,  cantess  as  to  which 
way  ner  own  oharaoter  is  tending.  80  the  two 
young  people  sat  with  tiieir  dders,  and  both 
relished  the  compmy  they  were  thns  prema- 
turely thrown  into.  Mr.  Corbet  talked  as  mudi 
as  either  of  tbe  other  two  gentlemen  j  opposing 
and  disputidg  on  any  sid^  as  if  to  find  out  how 
much  he  could  urge  ^unst  received  opinions. 
EUinor  sat  silent ;  her  dark  eyes  flasUij^  from 
time  to  time  in  vehement  interest— sometimes  in 
vehement  indignation  if  Mr.  Corbet,  riding  a-tilt 
at  every  one,  ventured  to  attack  ber  father.  He 
saw  how  this  course  exeited  ber,  and  rather 
liked  pursuing  it  in  consequence;  he  thoogbt  it 
only  amused  him. 

Another  way  in  which  Ellinor  and  Mr.  Corbet 
were  thrown  tt^ther  oocaaionally  was  this. 
Mr.  Ness  and  Mr.  Wilkins  shared  the  same 
Times  between  them;  and  it  was  Elliiior's  duty' 
to  see  that  the  paper  was  regularly  taken  from 
her  father's  house  to  the  parsonage.  Her  Saibet 


liked  to  dawdle  over  it.  Until  Mr.  Corbet  bad 
come  to  live  with  ium,  Mr.  Ness  had  not  much 
cared  at  what  time  it  was  passed  on  to  Iiirn; 
but  the  young  man  took  a  strong  interest  in  all 
public  events,  and  especUUy  in  all  that  was  said 
about  them.  He  grew  impatieiit  if  the  paper 
was  not  fbrtliocHaing,  and  would  set  off  himself 
to  go  f(M:  it^  sometimes  mMtiiig  the  penitent 
bresAhleas  Bliwff  m  the  Icmg  lane  which  led  from 
Hamley  to  Mr.  WiUdns's  house.  At  first  he 
used  to  zeoeive  ber  eager  "  Ob  1  I  un  so  sorry, 
Mr.  Corbet,  but  papa  has  only  jnst  done  wiUi 
it,"  rather  gruffly.  After  a  time  he  had  th» 
grace  to  tell  her  it  did  not  signify ;  and  by-and-by 
he  would  turn  back  with  her  to  give  her  some 
advice  about  ber  garden,  or  ber  plwts— for  bia 
mother  and  sisters  were  first-rate  practical  gar- 
deners, and  be  himself  was,  as  he  expressed  it^ 
"a  capital  oonsnlting  physidan  for  a  uckly 
pknt." 

All  this  time  his  voice,  his  step,  iwver  raised 
the  child's  colour  one  shade  the  higher,  never 
made  ber  heart  beat  tbe  least  quicker,  as  the 
slightest  sign  ofherfather'sapproach  was  wont  to- 
do.  She  learnt  to  rely  on  Mr.  Corbet  for  advice, 
for  a  Uttle  occasional  sympathy,  and  for  much 
condescending  attention.  He  also  g&ve  her  more 
fault-finding  than  all  tbe  rest  of  the  world  put 
together;  imd,  curiously  enough,  she  was  grateful 
to  bim  for  it,  for  she  really  was  humble,  and 
wished  to  improve.  He  liked  tbe  attitude  of 
superiority  which  this  implied  and  exercised, 
ri^t  gave  him.  They  were  very  good  Iriends  at 
present.  Nothing  more. 

AH  this  time  I  have  only  spc^en  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  life  as  be  stood  in  relation  to  his  daughter.. 
But  there  is  for  more  to  be  said  about  it.  After 
bis  wife's  <^th  be  withdrew  himself  from  society^ 
for  a  year  or  two  in  a  more  positive  and  decided, 
manner  tiian  is  comnuHi  with  widowers.  It  was- 
during  this  retirement  of  his  that  he  riveted  bi» 
little  daughter's  heart  in  such  a  way  as  to  iufla- 
ence  all  her  future  life. 

%  When  he  began  to  go  oat  again,  it  might  have- 
been  peroeived-~bad  any  am  oared  to  notion 
lioT  maaL  the  diffonnt  obontoters  of  his  father 
and  wife  had  influenced  bim  and  kept  bim  steady. 
Not  that  he  broke  out  into  any  immor^  conduct 
but  be  gave  np  time  to  ]^eaaur^  which  both  old 
Mr.  Wilkins  and  Lettioe  would  have  quietly  in- 
duced bim  to  spend  in  the  office,  superintending 
hia  busmess.  His  indulgence  in  hunting,  and  aU. 
field-sports,  bad  hitherto  been  only  occasional  v 
tbey  now  became  habitual,  as  far  as  the  seasons 
permitted.  He  shared  a  moor  in  Scotland  with 
one  of  tbe  Holsters  one  year,  persuading  hinuelf 
that  tbe  bracmg  air  was  good  for  Ellinor's  health.. 
But  the  year  afterwards  be  took  another,  this 
time  joining  with  a  comparative  stranger ;  and 
on  this  moor  there  was  no  house  to  which  it  wa» 
fit  to  brmg  a  child  and  ber  att^dants.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  by  frequent  journeys  be  could 
make  up  for  his  alienees  from  Hamley.  But 
journeys  cost  money;  and  be  was  often  away 
from  bis  office  idien  imp(atant  business  required 
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attending  to.  There  iras  some  talk  of  a  new 
attoraey  setting  up  in  Hamley,  to  be  supported 
hy  one  or  two  of  the  more  ii^uential  country 
fimilies,  who  had  foimd  Wilkma  not  so  attentive 
as  his  &£hcr.  Sir  Frank  Hdater  Bent  for  his 
zelatioDj  and  told  him  of  this  project,  speakmg  to 
UiDiatthesanietim^  in  pretty  round  terms  as  to 
the  fuSiy  of  the  life  he  ma  leading.  Toolish  it 
eertaiiily  mts,  and  as  anoh  Mr.  ^f^Udns  vas 
aeeretly  acknowled^ng  it ;  bat  when  Sir  Frank, 
Lubing  himself,  b^an  to  speak  of  his  hearer's 
presumption  in  joining  the  hunt,  in  aping  the 
node  of  life  and  amusements  of  the  landed  gentry, 
Edwardfiredup.  He  knewhowmuch  Sir  Frank 
was  dipped,  and  comparing  it  with  the  round  sum 
his  own  father  had  left  him,  he  said  some  plain 
tmths  to  ^  Frank  which  the  latter  nerer  for- 
gave, and  henceforth  there  was  no  intercourse 
between  Holster  Court  and  Ford  Bank,  as  Mr. 
lEdword  Wilkina  had  christened  his  Other's  house 
on  his  first  return  from  the  Continent. 

The  conversation  had  two  consequences  besides 
the  immediate  one  of  the  quarrel.  Mr.  Wilkins 
advertised  for  a  responsible  and  confidential  clerk 
to  conduct  the  business  under  his  own  superin- 
teudenoe;  and  he  also  wrote  to  the  Herald^  CoU 
1^  to  bA.  them  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
family  beanng  the  same  name  in  Sooth  Wales— 
those  who  have  since  reasamned  their  ancient 
name  of  De  Winton. 

Both  applications  were  favourably  answered. 
A  skilful,  experienced  middle-aged  clerit  was 
recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  principal 
legal  firms  in  London,  and  immediately  engaged 
to  come  to  Hamley  at  his  own  terms;  which 
wne  pretty  high.  But,  as  Mr,  Wilkins  said  it 
wu  worUi  any  money  to  pay  for  the  relief  from 
wnstant  responsilnlity  which  such  a  bnaineBS  as 
Us  involved,  some  people  remarked  tlmt  he  bad 
nmr  iqipeiind  to  feel  the  lesponubility  very 
much  hitherto,  as  witness  his  absences  m  Soot- 
land,  his  TaEnnu  wcial  engagements  when  at 
facme ;  it  had  been  rery  difEerent  (they  said)  in 
luB&thei'sdiqr.  The  Heralds' College  gave  him 
hopes  affilkting  him  to  the  South  Wales 
fiunily,  but  it  would  require  time  kdA  money  to 
make  the  requisite  inquiries  and  substantiate  the 
cSaim.  Kow,  in  mai^  a  pkce  there  would  be 
none  to  contest  the  right  a  man  mif^t  have  to 
assert  that  he  belonged  to  snch  and  such  a 
fiunily,  or  even  to  assume  tiieir  arms.  But  it 

was  otherwise  in  shire.  Every  one  was  up 

in  genealogy  and  heraldry,  and  consideEed  filch- 
ing a  name  and  a  pedigree  a  far  worse  sin  than 
any  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Commandments. 
Tom  were  those  among  them  who  would  doubt 
and  dispute  even  the*  decision  of  the  Heralds* 
CoU^ ;  but  with  it,  if  in  his  fiivour,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  intended  to  be  satisfied,  and  accordingly 
he  wrote  in  reply  to  their  letter  to  say,  that  of 
course  he  was  aware  that  such  inquiries  would 
take  a  cousiderabie  sum  of  money,  but  that  still 
he  wished  them  to  be  made,  and  that  speedily. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  up  to 
Loudon  to  order  a  brougham  to  be  built  (for 


Fllinor  to  drive  out  in  in  wet  weather,  he  aaid ;  but 
as  going  in  a  closed  carriage  alwt^s  made  her 
iU,  he  used  it  principally  himself  in  driving  to 
diiiner-partiea),  with  the  De  Winton  Wilkinses' 
arms  neatly  emblaioned  on  panel  and  bamess. 
Hitherto  he  had  alwi^  gone  about  in  a  dog- 
cart— the  unmediate  desoendaid  of  his  fotiier^s 
oU-fashumed  gig. 

For  all  this,  the  sqmres,  his  employers,  only 
laughed  at  him,  and  did  not  treat  him  with  one 
whit  more  respect. 

Mr.  Dimster,  the  new  derk,  was  a  quiet,  re- 
spectable-looking man;  you  could  not  eail  him  a 
gentleman  in  manner,  and  yet  no  one  could  say 
he  was  vulgar.  He  had  not  much  varying  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  but  a  permanent  one  of 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  would  have  fitted  as 
well  with  the  profession  of  medicine  as  with 
that  of  law,  and  was  quite  the  right  look  for 
either.  Occasionally  a  bright  flash  of  sudden 
intelligence  lightened  up  his  deep-sunk  eyes,  but 
even  this  was  quickly  extinguished  as  by  some 
inward  repression,  and  the  habitually  reflective, 
subdued  expression  returned  to  the  face.  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  his  situation  he  first  began 
quietly  to  arrange  the  papers,  and  next  the 
business  of  which  they  were  the  outward  sign, 
into  more  methodical  order  than  they  had  been 
in  since  old  Mr,  Wilkins's  death.  Punctual  to  , 
a  moment  himself,  he  looked  his  displeased  sur- 
prise when  the  inferior  clerks  came  tumbling  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  time  in  the  moniing ;  and 
his  look  was  more  eflfective  than  many  men's 
words;  benceforward  the  subordinates  were 
witiiin  five  minutes  of  tho  appointed  hour  for 
opening  the  office;  bat  still  he  was  always  there 
before  them.  Mr.  Wilkms  himself  winced  under 
his  new  clerk's  order  and  punctuality}  Mr, 
Dunster'a  raised  eyebrow  and  contraction  of 
the  lips  at  some  woful  comfosion  in  the  business 
of  the  office^  chttEsd  Mr.  Wilkins  more,  far  more, 
thaii  any  open  expression  of  opinion  would  have 
done ;  for  ^t  he  could  have  met,  and  explained 
away,  as  he  £uuued.  A  secret  respectful  dislike 
grew  up  inhis  bosom  against  Mr.  Dunster.  He 
esteemed  him,  he  valued  hini,  and  he  could  not 
bear  him.  Year  after  year,  Mr-  Wilkins  had 
become  more  tinder  the  influence  of  his  feeluigs, 
and  less  under  the  command  of  his  reason.  He 
rather  cherished  than  repressed  his  nervous 
rept^ance  to  the  harsh  measured  tones  of  Mr. 
Donster's  voice;  the  latter  spoke  with  a  pro- 
vincial twang  which  grated  on  his  employer's 
sensitive  ear.  He  was  annoyed  at  a  certain  green 
coat  which  his  new  clerk  brought  with  him,  and 
he  watched  its  increasmg  shabbiuess  with  a  sort 
of  childish  pleasure.  But  by-and-by  Mr.  ^V'il. 
kins  found  out  that  from  some  perversity  of  taste 
Mr.  Dunster  always  had  his  coats,  Sunday  and 
working-day,  made  of  this  obnoxious  colour; 
and  this  luiowledge  did  not  diminish  his  secret 
irritation.  The  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was,  that 
Mr.  Dunster  was  really  invaUiable  in  many  ways; 
"  a  perfect  treasure,"  as  Mr.  Wilkins  used  to 
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tern  himin  speaking  of  him  after  dinner;  but 
for  all  that  he  came  to  hate  his  "perfect  trea- 
Bore,"  as  he  gradually  felt  that  Dmister  had  be- 
come so  indiapeasable  to  the  business  that  his 
chief  could  not  do  vithont  him. 

The  dients  re-echoed  Mr.  WiUuns's  words,  and 
spoke  of  ISx.  BuDSter  as  invaluable  to  his  master ; 
a  thorough  treasure,  the  very  saring  of  the  busi- 
neas.  !I^ey  had  not  been  better  attended  to,  not 
■even  in  old  Mr.  "Wilkins's  days;  such  a  clear 
head,  such  a  knowledge  of  law,  such  a  steady, 
upright  fellow,  always  at  his  post.  The  grating 
Toioe,  the  drawling  accent,  the  bottle-green  coat, 
were  nothmg  to  tixem ;  far  leas  noticed,  in  fact, 
than  Wilkins's  expensive  habits,  the  money  he 
paid  for  his  wine  and  horses,  and  the  uonsense  of 
claiming  kin  with  the  Welsh  Willtinsea,  and 

setting  up  his  brougham  to  drive  about  shire 

lanes,  and  be  knocked  to  pieces  over  the  rough 
round  paving- stones  thereof. 

All  these  remarks  did  not  come  near  Ellinor  to 
trouble  her  life.  To  her,  her  dear  father  was  the 
first  of  human  beings;  so  sweet,  so  good,  so 
kiud,  so  charming  in  conversation,  so  full  of  ac- 
complishment and  information !  To  her  healthy 
happy  mind  every  one  turned  their  bright  side. 
She  loved  Miss  Monro— all  the  servants— espe- 
cially Dixon,  the  coachman.  He  had  been  her 
father's  playfellow  as  a  boy,  awl,  vrith  all  his 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  master,  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  that  had  been  established 
between  them  then  had  never  been  quite  lost. 
Dixon  was  a  fine  stalwart  old  fellow,  and  was  as 
harmonious  in  his  ways  with  his  master  as  Mr. 
Dunater  was  discordant ;  accordingly,  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  could  say  many  a  thing  which 
might  have  been  takxai  as  impertment  from 
another  servant. 

He  was  Ellinor*s  great  oonfidant  about  many 
of  her  little  plans  and  projects;  things  that  she 
dared  not  speak  of  to  Mr.  Corbet^  who,  after  her 
father  and  Dixon,  was  her  next  best  friend.  This 
intimacy  withDuum  displeased  Mr.  Corbet.  He 
onoe  or  twice  insinuated  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  well  to  talk  so  familiarly  as  EUinor  did  with 
a  servant — one  out  of  a  completely  different  class 
— such  as  Dixon.  Ellinor  did  not  easily  take  hints ; 
every  one  had  spoken  plain  out  to  her  hitherto ; 
so  Mr.  Corbet  had  to  say  bis  meaning  plam  out 
at  last.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  her  angry ; 
but  she  was  too  young,  too  childish,  to  have 
words  at  will  to  express  her  feelings ;  she  only 
could  say  broken  begiuuings  of  sentences,  such 
as,  "  What  a  shame !  Good,  dear  Dixon,  who 
is  as  loyal  and  true  and  kind  as  anynobleman.  I 
like  him  far  better  than  you,  Mr.  Corbet,  and  I 
shall  talk  to  him."  And  then  she  burst  into  tears 
and  ran  away,  and  would  not  come  to  wish  Mr. 
Corbet  good-by,  though  she  knew  she  should  not 
see  him  again  for  a  long  time,  as  he  was  returning 
the  next  day  to  his  father's  house,  from  whence 
he  would  go  to  Cambridge. 

He  was  annoyed  at  this  result  of  the  good 
advice  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to  give  to  a 
motherless  girl,  wlu)  had  no  one  to  instruct  her 
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in  the  proprieties  in  which  his  own  sisters  were 
brought  up ;  he  left  Haniley  both  sorry  and  dis- 
pleased. As  for  Elluuff,  when  she  found  out  the 
next  d^  thai  he  really  was  gone-^one  without 
even  coming  to  Tord  Bank  again  to  see  if  she 
were  not  penitent  for  her  angry  words — gone 
without  saying  or  hearing  a  wrad  of  good-by— 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  cried  more 
bitterly  than  ever,  because  anger  against  herself 
was  mixed  vrith  her  regret  for  his  bss.  Luckily, 
her  father  was  dining  out,  or  he  would  have  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter  with  his  darling ; 
and  she  would  have  had  to  try  to  explain  what 
could  not  be  explained.  As  it  was  she  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  light  during  the  schoolroom  tea, 
and  afterwards,  when  Miss  Monro  had  settled 
down  to  her  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  Elli- 
nor stole  out  into  the  garden,  meaning  to  have  a 
&esh  'cry  over  her  own  naughtiness  and  Mr. 
Corbet's  departure ;  but  the  Ai^st  evening  was 
still  and  caim,  and  put  her  passionate  grief  to 
shame,  hushing  Iierup,  as  it  were,  with  the  other 
young  creatures,  who  were  being  soothed  to  rest 
by  the  serene  time  of  d^,  and  the  subdued  li^t 
of  the  twilight  sky. 

There  was  a  piece  of  ground  surrounding  the 
flower-garden,  which  was  not  slirubbery,  nor 
wood,  nor  kitchen-garden — only  a  grassy  bit,  out 
of  which  a  group  of  old  forest-trees  sprang. 
Their  roots  were  heaved  above  ground ;  their 
leaves  fell  in  autumn  so  profusely  that  the  tiirf 
was  ragged  and  bare  in  spring;  but,  to  make  up 
for  this,  there  never  was  such  a  pLice  for  snow- 
drops. 

The  roots  of  these  old  trees  were  Ellinor's 
ftirouiite  play^plaoe ;  this  space  between  these 
two  was  her  doll's  kitchen,  that  its  drawing- 
room,  and  80  on.  Mr.  Corbet  rather  despised 
her  contrivances  for  doll's  furniture^  so  she  had 
not  often  brougjit  him  here ;  but  Dixon  delisted 
in  them,  and  contrived  and  planned  with  the 
eagerness  of  &ix  years  old  rather  thm  foil?.  To- 
ni^t  Ellinor  went  to  this  plaoe,  and  there  were 
all  a  new  collection  ornaments  for  Miss  Dolly^s 
sitting-room  made  out  of  fir-bobs,  in  the  prettiest 
and  most  ingenioua  mj.  She  knew  it  was 
Dixon's  doin^  and  rushed  off  in  search  of  him  to 
thank  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  pretty  P"  asked 
Dixon,  as  soon  as  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
thankii^  and  being  thanked  was  over,  and  he  had 
leisure  to  look  at  her  tear-stuned  face. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Never  mind,"  said  she 
reddenmg, 

Dixon  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
she  tried  to  turn  off  his  attention  by  her  hurried 
prattle. 

"  There's  no  trouble  afoot  that  I  c*a  mend  ?" 
asked  he,  in  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Oh  no !  It's  reallynothing — ^nothing  at  all," 
said  she.  "  It's  only  that  Mr.  Corbet  went  away 
without  saying  good-by  to  me,  that's  alL"  And  she 
looked  as  if  she  should  hare  l^ed  to  cry  again. 

"Titat  was  not  manners,"  said  Dixoi^  de- 
dsivdy. 
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"  But  it  waa  my  &\ilt,"  replied  EUinor,  plead- 
ing against  the  condeTonation. 

Dixon  look«i  at  her  pretty  sharply  from  under 
his  ta^ed  bushy  eyelwows. 

**  He  had  been  giving  me  a  lectnre,  and  saying 
I  did  not  do  what  his  sisters  did— just  as  if  I 
were  to  be  always  to  be  like  somebody 
dse— and  I  was  cross,  aiid  ran  aw^." 

**  Then  it  was  Missy  who  wonld  not  say  good- 
by.  That  was  not  mamien  in  SCasy." 

'*  But.  Dixon,  I  don't  like  being  lectured 

"  I  xecikdn  you  donH  get  much  of  it.  But, 
indeed,  my  pretty,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Corbet  wus  in 
the  right ;  for,  yon  see,  master  is  busy,  and  ISisa 
Monro  is  so  cbreadful  learned,  and  your  poor 
mother  is  dead  and  gone,  and.you  hare  no  one 
to  teach  you  how  young  ladies  go  on  i  and  by  all 
aoeouots  Mr.  Corbet  comes  of  a  good  &inily. 
IVe  heerd  aay  his  father  had  the  best  stud-farm 
in  all  Shropshire,  and  spared  no  money  upon  it ; 
and  the  young  ladies  his  sisters  will  have  been 
taught  the  best  of  manners ;  it  might  be  well  for 
my  pretty  to  hear  how  they  go  on." 

"You  dear  old  Dixon  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  my  lecture,  and  I  am  not  goirg  to 
tell  yon.  Only  I  dare  say  Mr.  Corbet  might  be 
a  little  bit  right,  thon^  I  am  sure  he  was  a 
great  deal  wrong." 

"  But  you'll  not  go  on  a  fretting— you  won't 
now,  there's  a  good  young  lady— for  master  won't 
like  it,  and  it  will  make  him  uneasy,  and  he's 
enoDgh  of  trouble  without  your  red  eyes,  bless 
them." 

"  Trouble— papa,  trouble  I  Oh,  Dixon !  what 
do  you  meanF"  exclaimed  Ellinor,  her  face 
tjidciug  all  a  woman's  intensity  oi  expression  in  a 
minute. 

"  maj,  I  know  nought,"  said  Dixon.  evasiTely. 
"Only  that  Dunster  fellow  is  not  to  my  mind, 
and  1  think  he  potters  the  master  sadly  with  his 
fid-fad  ways." 

"I  hate  Mr.  Bonsterl"  said  SUinor,  vehe- 
mently. "  I  won't  speak  a  wwd  to  him  tiie  next 
time  he  oomes  to  dine  with  pi^a.'* 

"Missy  will  do  what  pai»  likes  best,"  stud 
Dixon,  admonishingly;  and  with  this  the  "pair 
of  friends"  parted. 


HOME^mCE  IKSFIRATION. 

Iv  this  jonmal  very  recently,  some  hints  were 
timorouslT  hazarded,  as  to  whether  it  wonld  not 
be  advisable,  'when  the  Perfection  of  Human 
Beason  arrests,  tries,  and  oonviots  an  accused, 
to  follow  the  unnatural  and  illej^l  course  of 
hearing  some  story  or  explanation  from  the 
mouth  of  the  party  subject  to  these  proceedings. 
A  recent  Scotch  trial — conducted  according  to 
all  the  antique  freaks  and  eitrara^ces  of 
Scotch  procedure— has  borne  fruit  m  a  very 
surprising  direction,  mainly  owing  to  an  eccen- 
tric jierrersion  of  what  is  m  itself  a  wholesome 
principle.  There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  diffidence 
in  laying  mde  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of 
That  has  been  held  oat  to  us  as  the  legal  6od- 
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dess  of  Reason.  Bat  this  divinity  has  of  late 
suffered  so  many  startling  changes,  and  endured 
such  wholesale  amputation  of  portions  of  her 
sacred  person,  that  reverent  but  doubting  fol- 
lowers majr  now  draw  near  and  take  their  part 
in  the  sacrifices.  When,  therefore,  the  wretooed 
Maclachlan  is  snffered  by  the  effete  forms  of  her 
country  to  make  her  wild  and  artful  statement — 
exempt  from  tlie  necessary  test  with  which  such 
statement  should  be  accompanied,  or  dismissed 
as  worthless ;  and  when  this  piece  of  evidence 
has  materially  influenced  her  fate,  it  is  high 
time  that  so  loose  a  screw  in  the  Perfection  of 
Human  Wisdom  should  be  drawn  out  or  tight- 
ened, and  fiiat  the  system  with  all  its  flaws  or 
perfections  be  tested,  like  an  Armstrong  or  Wliit- 
worth  gun.  The  sliipwreck  of  tins  recent  tri^ 
has  sent  again  to  the  surface,  the  old  long-mooted 
(questions  of  the  advisability  of  admitting  the  tes- 
timony of  criminals  in  their  own  cases;  and  of 
regulating  their  final  destiny  of  life  or  death — not 
by  the  imperfect  and  nnsRilled  |udgmeat  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  but  by  the  science  and  pro- 
fessional wisdom  of  the  judges  of  the  country 
formed  into  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

Within  a  very  few  years  there  have  been 
three  notorious  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this 
secretarial  prerogative,  in,  curious  to  say,  each 
of  the  nationalities  wliich  compose  the  British 
Isles.  The  series  commenced  in  Irelanil,  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  a  gentleman  of 
station  and  respectability  ferried  his  wife — a 
beautiful  and  interesting  woman — across  to 
a  rude  and  lonely  beadland  near  Dublin,  known 
picturesquely  as  Ireland's  Eye,  and  there  mys- 
teriously murdered  her.  Ine  trial  of  Eirwan 
i«  well  known  and  recollected  as  a  Cause 
C6l^bre.  He  was  hunted  to  conviction  through 
all  ihe  perplexing  yet  delii^tfnl  subtleties  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and,  when  removed  to 
the  condemned  felons'  cell  with  sentence  of 
death  hanging  over  his  head,  a  tribe  of  naw 
inquirers  flew  down  into  the  arena  of  newspaper 
columns,  and  for  weeks  tried  the  prisoner  over 
again.  Critics,  lay  and  professional,  became 
Ancient  Mariners  for  the  time,  and  held  editors 
by  the  button-hole,  while  they  expanded  their 
speculations  into  whole  and  half-columns  of 
"your  valuable  space."  The  evidence  was 
stigmatised  and  applauded;  and  above  all,  the 
jury's  verdict  was  denounced  in  the  most  nn- 
ineaanred  and  oontemjttuous  lauguage.  And 
then  b^an  to  be  agitated  the  more  serious 
question  how  far  it  was  proper  that  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  should  be  made  to  liang 
upon  this  final  and  alterable  verdict  of  twelve 
men,  who  might  be  swayed  by  artful  advocacy 
and  blind  prejudices,  and  the  hundred-and- 
one  chances  which  may  endaoeer  justice  in 
the  tortuous  progress  of  a  trial  by  jury.  And 
then  it  began  to  be  doubted  whether  that 
portion  of  the  Perfection  of  Human  Wisdom, 
which  made  tb^  united  voice  of  "the  twelve 
iuteUigent  men"  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  tiling, 
not  to  be  canvassed  or  tampered  with  by  the 
profane  fingers  of  reriaoQ,  was  not,  after  all,  a 
questionabk  blessing,  firessed  by  the  storms 
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md gusts  ofpablic  opinion,  the  aatliorities  gave 
way,  and  Penal  Servitude  f(a  Life  iras  the 
happy  middle  tenn  tliat  reconoiled  the  stem 
interests  of  justice  and  the  sympathies  of  anon- 
occupied  pnoUc. 

Some  yeais  later  came  the  tvira  of  England, 
when  Dootor  &aethurst  was  tried  for  poiHUiiag 
his  pattent  Hoe,  again,  all  the  presomptioiis 
and  vindinin  of  circumstantial  eridenoe  fui- 
nislied  delist  for  many  vedca,  to  crotchety 
minds  and  speculative  theorists.  Again  vere 
the  newspaper  columns  stored  to  bursting  with 
the  epistolary  discussions  of  lawyers  who  Lad 
no  oilier  cases  on  vhicli  to  exert  their  acumen, 
and  of  eager  jurisconsults  who  had  never  been 
called  to  the  bar.  Again  was  the  infallible 
verdict  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  an  un- 
authmsed  revision ;  and  again  were  jurymen 
outside  the  lioxempanneUedto  try  the  case  onoe 
more.  Irritated  by  the  canon  which  left  no 
appe^  £rom  the  voice  of  the  twelve  intelligent 
men,  and  proclaimed  in  distinct  language. 
"Roma  locatal  causa  finita  est,"  the  grand 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  country  comes  in, 
and  her  AUjesty's  Secretary  of  State  ag^  steps 
on  the  st^e,  and  saves  the  culprit  from  being 
han^d. 

The  Kadachlan  ease  is  fresh  in  all  memoiiea— 
a  case  notorioua,  besides,  for  shedding  a  land 
glare  over  the  barbaric  monstroaities  of  an  ex- 
ploded system.  Besides  tlie  intellectual  enter- 
tainment they  derived  from  this  banquet  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  "  f(H'ty-eight 
columns  of  the  Scotsman"  newspaper,  the 
Scotch  people  wUl  have  obtained  more  in^ 
portant  olessings  if  bj  its  agency  reform  be 
brought  about  in  their  legal  system.  Jsl  Eueland 
the  march  of  Law  Reform  is  steady  and  vnole- 
sale ;  the  amount  of  Irish  Uffi  alteration  is  sur- 
prising, uid  cheerfully  earned  out  j,  the  country 
of  Scott  and  Bums  lies  overrun  with  the  bram- 
bles and  underwood  of  a  detestable  jargon  and 
medinval  procedure.  Li  this  case,  too,  the 
pubi  ic  has,  oj  appeal,  set  aside  the  Scotch  veidict, 
and  her  Majesty  s  Secretary  of  State  has,  with 
the  traditional  consistencT  which  has  now^wn 
into  a  precedent,  allottea  the  penalty  of  Penal 
Servitude  for  Life  instead  of  death  upon  the 
scaffold. 

This  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  three 
such  important  cases,  naturally  challenges  in- 
quiry. For,  it  is  plain  that  tlie  interference  is 
taking  shape  as  a  system,  a  controlling  one; 
and,  as  a  system,  should  be  goided  by  some  fixed 
principles.  What  is  contended  for  here,  is,  tliat 
it  must  he  accepted  either  as  a  counterbalance 
ito  that  fatal  infallibiUty  of  a  jury's  verdict,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  remedy ;  and  on  which 
basis  it  is  a  wholesome  and  salutary  check  if 
logically  exercised.  Or  eke  it  must  be  taken 
strictly  to  be  an  exercise  of  a  gracious  royal 
prerogative  whose  special  privilege  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  being  compassionate  in  certain 
cases.  On  only  one  of  these  two  bases  can  such 
an  interference  be  tolerMed.  The  first  is  clearly 
temporary,  and  may  be  said  to  supply  tlie  func- 
tion of  a  court  of  i^peal  and  revision  for  oveihaul- 


ing  crazy  and  leaky  verdicts.  Rot,  it  should  be 
logical  and  consist^t,  and  in  such  a  case  be 
guided  by  the  prinoip^  which  would  guide  such 
a  court  of  appeal.  For  it  surely  never  was  coo- 
tempUtted  as  a  Perfection  of  Human  Wisdom 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  sJiould  have  a  per- 
nument  commission  for  icjuig  all  prisoners  a 
second  time,  or  of  exerciaing  that  quality  of 
mercy  which  is  not  strained,  in  the  gracious 
fashion  which  only  belongs  to  the  fountain  of 
honour.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  tribunal  oE  revision,  it 
was  intended  that  this  gratiScation  of  a  royal 
humanity  should  take  the  place  of  an  established 
court  of  review,  whose  fimctions  are  delq^ated 
to  a  high  officeE  of  state,  untrained  hj  any 
legal  education. 

A  distressing  case  which  once  occurred, 
shows  very  plainly  in  what  spirit  it  was  in- 
tended this  royal  discretion  should  be  exercised, 
and  by  what  Lmitations  it  should  be  controlled. 
Great  George  was  tiien  kii^  ^— not  the  gnmd 
and  corpnleia  Qeorae  iriio  vas  it  tin  h«kd  of 
all  the  gentlemen  oi  Europe,  bat  the  benevdent 
matish  monarch  who  Jong  .was  the  conTerg- 
ing  point  of  boisterous  loyalty.  And  during 
bis  rdjga  there  reigned  eoclesiastically,  a  fiuhion- 
able  cleigyman,  by  name  William  Dodd,  I}.D., 
a  preacher  of  surpassing  popularity  whom 
countesses  crowded  to  hear,  and  who  made 
tonohing  and  successful  appeals  for  Magdalen 
asylums  and  oUier  cliaritabte  foundations.  He 
was  one  of  Iiis  Majesty's  chaplains,  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  nobility,  and  was  con* 
sidered'as  marked  out  for  high  preferment.  All 
this  while,  however,  tbe  Reverend  W.  Dodd, 
D.D.,  was  no  more  than  an  animated  living 
sepulchre;  and  certiun  discreditable  transac- 
tions, slightly  of  a  simouiacal  flavour,  were  being 
whispered  about  in  connexion  with  his  popnlu 
name.  The  scandal,  however,  soon  took  uingible 
shape;  and  the  fashionable  clergyman,  resigning 
Iiis  royal  chaptaucv,  retired  abroad :  whence  by- 
fmd-by  travelled  home  rumours  of  yet  more 
unbecoming  practices.  Finally,  the  Reverend 
W.  Dodd,  D.D.,  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, sets  the  name  of  a  former  noble  pnpil  of 
his  to  a  foi^d  bond,  is  detected,  brought  to 
justice,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  he 
hanged. 

^uiis  clerical  scandal,  it  may  be  conceived, 
threw  London  into  excitement.    It  was  the 

Cd  subject  of  dlsoussiw  at  clubs  and  cc^ee* 
es,  and  the  fate  of  tbe  wretched  deigynuui, 
then  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  was  the 
talk  of  the  hour.  What  interest  Johi^on  t.ook 
in  the  miserable  convict ;  how  conscientiously  he 
laboured  for  him  with  all  the  sympathy  of  his 
warm  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  quiet 
dignity  which  he  felt  was  not  to  be  oomproniised 
by  too  much  enthusiasm  in  such  a  caus^  is 
well  known  to  those  whose  copies  of  Boswell 
are  well  thumbed.  Readers  of  Walpoie  and 
Selwyn,  and  excavators  in  the  mines  of  the 
^mual  Roister,  can  follow  all  tbe  stages  of 
the  pt^ular  excitement,  Inunense  exertious 
wen  made  to  save  the  doctor's  life.  Petitiooa 
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and  addresses  vera  MDt  ap  to  tbo  throne,  pray- 
ing  for  a  cODimntad  sentence :  some,  on  tlie  cu- 
rious groond  of  the  effect  the  spectacle  of  an 
executed  desman  would  have  on  public 
morals. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  dismal  tn^fedy,  the 
fiffore  of  the  king  is  distioct  and  conspicuous. 
He  is  represented  as  long  being  in  deep  dis- 
tress, undecided,  with  pen  in  hand,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do— whether  to  sign  the  fatal 
warrant  or  not.  Not  long  before,  had  been 
hanged  the  two  Ferreaus,  auo  for  foreerv ;  and 
for  whose  lives  pressing  instance  had  been 
made.  An  odd  inference  drawn  from  them 
seems  to  hare  decided  the  £ite  of  the  luckless 
Doctor  Dodd.  "If  I  spare  liim."  said  tlie 
king.  "I  shall  think  mpelf  gniltT  of  the 
murder  of  the  Feneans."  Lord  AUnsfield 
then  came  ia,  anid  the  king,  asking  his  advice, 
was  determined  by  his  views,  and  taking  up  the 
pen,  signed  the  paper.  It  is  plain  from  this  in 
what  emergeney  the  king  was  to  exercise  his 
functions. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  painful  duty  of  the  mo- 
narch to  sign  the  death-warrant  with  his  own 
hand :  a  custom  which  has  since  passed  away, 
with  much  more  signing  of  commissions,  and  any- 
tliiog  that  was  signable,  which  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  duties  tliat  makes  uneasy 
tlie  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Thus  the  exe- 
cution flowed,  teohnically,  from  the  act  of  the 
sovereign,  witiiouJt  whose  sanction  the  terrible 
ceremony  coold  not  take  plac;.  JBvery  par- 
ticular instance  thus  came  inmvidaally  under  the 
sovereign's  notice,  and  that  mere  routme  of  sign- 
ing was  not  likelv  to  be  reduced  to  an  habitual 
form.  Modem  aeticacy  has  forborne  to  burden 
the  crown  with  this  ungrateful  office,  and  it 
ftlls  into  the  daily  round  of  common  red-tape 
duty. 

Yet,  since  this  function  has  been  thus  unavoid- 
ably shifted  to  official  shoulders,  it  will  be  seen 
how  materially  its  character  has  altered.  It 
surely  never  was  intended  that  an  officer  of  state, 
burdened  ahready  with  the  whole  interior  economy 
'Of  an  empire— conversant  with  minutes  and 
dockets  and  correspondence  of  the  most  tre- 
mendons  character^-and  very  often,  if  we  may 
take  the  tremendous  liberty  to  say  so,  an  ex- 
ceedingly common-place  personage,  who  would 
find  it  matter  of  great  dimculty  to  get  a  living 
"  out  of  his  own  head" — ehoola  have  the  dnty 
cast  upon  him  of  re-trying  malefactors  in  lus 
bureau:  becoming  a  court  of  appeal  consti- 
tuted of  a  single  judge.  He  is  to  trace  his  way 
through  all  the  mazes  of  a  trial,  to  weigh  the 
various  classes  of  evidence,  presumptive  and 
circomstantial,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
Abilities,  to  reach  a  conclusion  to  which  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  by  no  means  saw  his 
way.  It  is  the  destmy  of  this  unaccredited  tri- 
bunal to  be  called  on  to  interfere  only  where  the 
case  is  of  the  most  perplexing  sort ;  where  the 
balance  is  so  even  at  to  leqnire  a  trained  eye  to 
see  the  proper  weight  <a  both  scales ;  where 
much  may  depend  on  the  legal  vo/m  of  the  testi- 
mony, which  is  only  to  be  ^^preciated  by  an 


adept.  This  delicate  duty  is  precisdy  one  cast  on 
the  shooldeis  of  her  Hiyestrs  Home  Secretary. 
But  he  will  take  counsel  with  experienced  hea^ 
just  as  the  third  George  was  directed  in  the 
l>odd  affair  by  Lord  Mansfield  F  That  mo- 
murch  did  not  consult  the  great  lawyer  profes* 
sionally.  or  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  tnaJ,  bat 
merely  as  to  the  advisability  on  public  grounds 
of  sparing  the  criminal's  life.  Juid  who  should 
our  Home  Secretary  consult  P  Say  the  person 
most  likely  to  be  impartial,  and  to  be  most 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
case— the  judge  who  presided  at  the  triaL  In 
the  Maotacldau  case,  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
judge  was  t^;unst  uie  prisonerj  and  it  ia  to  be 
presumed  would  not  be  altered  when  be  was 
consulted  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  re- 
vision be  openly  assigneato  a  ccsnuissioner,  as 
in  the  same  casc^  who  is  to  take  evidence  and 
receive  fresh  testunonjr,  such  a  course  practically 
amounts  to  a  new  trial,  and  can  only  be  con- 
^dered  a  very  violent  stretch  of  pren^tive.  If 
new  evidence  be  received,  favouring  the  accused, 
why  is  it  not  brought  forward  at  a  new  uid 
r^fiUar  trial,  in  due  course  of  law,  where  the 
accused  would  receive  its  full  benefit  in  the 
proper  forms-— periiaps  leiuiing  to  acquittal,  in- 
stead of  a  senseless  and  illogical  commutaUon  of 
punishment  ?  If  it  hear  strongly  gainst  him, 
why  should  he  not  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
fHilsr  cross-examination  in  open  eour^  and  a 
fair  jury  of  his  countrymen,  who  shall  judge  of 
its  force  F  This  becomes  a  really  serious  eonsti- 
tutional  question,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  not  a  practical  invasion  of  the  ri^t  of  the 
great  British  tribunal  of  twelve  men  sitting  in  a 
jury-box  to  deal  with  the  male&ctora  of  the 
State. 

So  comes  on  the  true  logical  solution.  Who 
would  say  that  if  there  were  a  l^;al  court  of 
appeal,  constituted  with  all  forms,  to  decide 
on  such  doubtful  cases,  it  would  be  an  in> 
fringemeut  of  the  royal  prerogative  P  And  yet, 
if  the  present  system  be  a  right  and  proper  ex- 
ercise of  such  prerogative  by  the  Secretan:  of 
State,  tliere  oan  be  no  question  that  suou  a 
court  would  be  a  serious  usurpation  of  its  func- 
tions. But  no.  Tlie  prerogative  of  mercy  would 
then  recede  within  m  proper  limits.  It  would 
simply  take  cognisance  of  the  distressing  ele- 
uieuts  of  a  case,  where  sympathies  may  enter, 
but  where  tlie  law  is  obliged  conscientiously  to 
be  deaf  and  blind.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  William 
Dodd,  there  might  have  been  doubtrul  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Had  there  been  such  a 
tribunal  of  appeal,  the  verdict  might  have  been 
laid  before  it,  and  canvassed  calmly  and  publicly, 
and  with  dignity.  Afterwards  would  corns  the 
season  for  the  royal  prerogative  to  interfere,  if 
there  were  reasonable  ground  for  interference. 

Here,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  Perfection  oE 
Human  Wisdom,  which  has  been  growing  and 
masnifjing  in  divinest  excellence,  from  the  days 
of  the  virtuous  King  Edward  downward,  is  sur- 
prisingly behind  many  petty  states  of  Europe, 
whose  growth  oC  legislation  is  contemptuously 
held  to  be  of  a  poor  and  earthy  scvt.  There  is 
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scarcely  a  country  of  any  dignity  in  Europe 
that  does  not  leave  to  its  felons  and  forpats  an 
appeal  of  some  description  to  a  higher  court. 
In  imperial  France,  the  Court  of  Cassation— 
"  the  Breaking  Court"— -whose  name  signifies 
the  tendency  of  its  offici^  is  kept  always  busy, 
bearing  appeals  from  minor  tribunals.  These 
desimtio  countries  allov  tbeir  malefactors  a 
privU^e  which  Britbb  prisoners  are  denied,  and 
almostr  every  format,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ap- 
peals to  the  higher  tribunal,  which  patiently  in- 
vestigates his  case. 

And  yet,  see  the  inconsistency  in  our  dear 
British  Perfection  of  Human  Wisdom !  A 
judge  trying  a  criminal  case,  is  esteemed 
blhole.  Should  he  trip  or  be  doubtful  in  his 
rendering  of  the  law,  tlie  point  is  forthwitli 
"  saved,"  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal 
composed  of  his  brethren.  Thus,  by  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  consistency,  a  learned,  well-trained, 
skilled,  and  judicial  mind  is  set  down  as  dan- 
gerouslj  faluble,  and  its  errors  are  guarded 
against  oy  oarefid  saperriaion,  while  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  magic  Dozen  is  assumed  to 
be  a  sacred  oracular  utterance,  which  cannot  go 
astray.  Nor  do  the  perfections  of  the  Perfection  of 
Human  Wisdom  finish  here.  There  is  one  crown- 
ing inconsistency  behind.  The  magic  Dozen  are 
impeccable  when  dealing  with  an  offence  of  a 
criminal  sort ;  but  are  common  fallible  mortals 
when  the^  sit  to  decide  upon  a  civil  matter. 
The  verdict  of  "  the  twelve  intelligent  men" 
may  be  appealed  from,  in  any  ordimiry  action 
between  citizens,  and  touching  citizens'  goods 
or  pecuniary  wrongs;  but  wnere  there  is  a 
({uestion  of  a  citizen's  Ufe^  and  where  evidence 
is  &r  more  delicate  and  precarious,  there  their 
collective  voices  are  lifted  into  the  realms  of 
unerring  certainty  and  predaion.  Lastly,  chaives 
a  Secretary  of  State,  equally  superior  to  fallible 
Judge  and  infallible  Jury,  who  has  never  seen 
the  witnesses,  who  has  never  seen  the  prisoner, 
who  has  never  beheld  a  face  or  heard  a  voice 
that  is  in  question,  and  who  lays  the  whole 
thirteen  on  their  backs :  not  only  without  any 
reason  assigned,  but  frequently  against  all  pos- 
sibly assignaUe  rekson ! 

So  when  the  child  whom  nurse  from  danger  gosrds, 
Sends  Jack  fbr  mustard  with  a  pack  of  cards, 
Kings,  queoia,  and  knavea,  throw  one  another  down, 
Till  the  whola  pack  lies  scttter'd  and  o'erthrown. 


A  STEADFAST  TOWER. 

Urov  the  weary  waves  of  tlie  world 

To  and  fro, 
This  tired  life  of  mine  had  been  wUrl'd ; 
In  the  fiow 
And  abb  of  every  tide 
It  had  drifted  far  and  wide, 
As  on  the  ban  hlU-side 
Drifts  the  snow. 

At  last  to  my  tired  heart  I  esld, 
"  Heart  of  mine, 

This  weary,  weary  life  thou  hast  led 
'Mid  the  abiiM 


Of  parching  uimmer's  heat 
And  wintry  tenpeat's  beat, 
Poor  heart.  It  ia  not  meat 
Should  be  tUne. 

"  Take  np  thy  courage  thai,  O,  my  heart. 

Make  a  sUnd, 
Be  brave,  be  steadlast,  do  thy  part; 
On  the  sand 
When  next  thon  ahalt  be  east 
iiy  the  aoombig  <rf  the  blast, 
Then  ding  thon  firm  and  fast 
To  the  strand. 

"  And  there  a  massive  Tower  thon  sbalt  hail& 

On  the' rock, 
A  Tower  whose  mighty  walls  shall  not  yield. 
And  the  shock 
Of  all  the  winds  and  waves 
Of  Oeean's  unknown  caves, 
Where  the  northern  tempest  raves. 
Thou  sbalt  mock." 

And  BO  I  bnilt  my  vast  Tower  of  strength 

By  the  sea ; 
I  boilt  it  strong  and  high,  and  at  length 
Came  to  me 
A  new  and  holy  gneat. 
The  sense  of  peace  and  rast. 
And  I  felt  my  heart  as  blest 
As  conld  be. 

And  a  wall  roond  the  Tower  I  did  raise 

With  all  care, 
No  ikiU  nor  labour  through  long  days 
Did  1  spare. 
And  when  winds  and  waves  awoke. 
Against  the  wall,  they  broke 
And  melted  like  the  amtdte 
In  the  air 

And  now  nntp  my  h^py  heart  I  said, 

"  Heart  of  nine, 
There  is  nothing  evermore  thon  need'st  dirad^ 
For  the  shine 
Of  fall  prosperity 
Has  fallen  now  on  thee. 
And  it  shall  ever  be 
Firmly  tbioe." 

And  BO  I  ever  song  'mid  the  storm 

Without  fright, 
And  lay  cradled  close  and  warm 
Through  the  nighl. 
Bat  a  day  was  yet  in  store. 
Though  I  knew  it  not  before — 
When  the  tempest  with  a  nat 
Proved  its  might. 

With  the  bowl  of  a  demtm  on  It  earn 

Boiling  Id, 
And  the  lightning's  tongues  of  flame 
And  the  itiw 
Of  thunder  stormed  the  wan 
Whkh  'mid  the  mighty  twawl 
Trembled— tottered  to  Its  fUI» 
While  within 

The  olrde  I  had  deemed  so  secure 

From  the  sea, 
Bnshed  the  waters  grown  so  sure 

Kow  of  me> 
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And  iritb  a  mighty  roar 
Of  triumph  and  of  pow'r 
Thej  awtpt  roand  mj  Tow'i 
Wntbftillj. 

And  higher  op  they  rose  tUll  andlifghtr, 

1^1 1  felt 
Hy  sick  sool  before  thdr  ire 

Sink  and  melt ; 
And  then  tb«r  cruel  force, 
Without  pity  or  remorse, 
Brought  before  me  many  a  eorw 

Where  I  knelt. 

la  the  face  of  erery  pale  sheeted  ghost, 

Through  the  haze 
Of  my  teani,  features  long  loved  and  lost 
Met  my  gsze. 
Tliey  swept  past  me,  one  by  on^ 
Darling  faces  I  bad  known, 
Loves  and  hopes  dead  and  goai 
In  past  days. 

Jast  so  much  was  given  of  power 

To  Life's  sea ; 
It  could  beat  against  my  Tower, 
double  me; 
But  my  Tower  of  strength  stands  fiut, 
Defying  every  blast. 
And  while  my  aoal  shall  last 
Xt  shall  be. 


AGATN.  HOW  TO  HAKE  SOLDIBBS. 

AsHinBD  into  tbe  tanks  of  the  f  rench  army,* 
xoate  vhich  I  received  at  the  office  of  the 
nuniatet  for  war  informed  me  that  I  was  allowed 
fire  days  for  the  march  from  Paris  to  FroTina, 
where  the  Eighth  I^uuiers  was  garrisoned,  and 
that  I  should  receive  one  franc  a  day  for  aub- 
sistence  and  travelUns;  expenses.  As  I  did  not 
fancy  afire  days*  marcu,  I  easily  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  to  f  rovins  by  rail  (paying  my  own 
£Rre),  and  anived  there,  a  day  before  I  was  ex- 
pected. The  aei|;eant  (or  nar^ehal  des  logia, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  cavalry)  mounting  guard 
«t  the  barracks,  on  receiving  my  route,  showed 
that  he  knew  about  me,  for  he  said.  "  You  are 
theSoglishroanP" 

"  Well,"  I  rgplied,  "  I  am  not  really  En^ah. 
I  have  bMn  in  Engbnd  a  great  many  years,  and 
it  appears  that  Moosieur  the  Frocureur-Imp^rial 
has  succeeded  In  nicknaming  me." 

"  The  prooureurs  are  mountebanks."  said  the 
sei^eant,  with  a  laugh,  and  directed  a  man  on  duty 
to  take  me  to  the  major  of  iJie  regiment,  who, 
when  he  had  asked  hu  questions,  informed  me 
that  I  was  Yoong  Soldier  No.  3383;"  that  I 
bdtmged  to  the  fonrth  squadron ;  and  tliat  I  had 
better  get  my  hair  cat  at  once.  He  bade  me 
write  a  few  lines  from  dictation,  to  see  what 
degree  of  edoeation  I  possessed,  and  then  tcdd 
the  man  to  take  me  to  tne  ae^ieant-majwof  tiie 
fonrth  squadron. 

I  found  the  sergeant-major  of  the  fourth  squa> 
droa  a  tall  handsome  fellow  of  fiTo-uul-twentj, 
bnaily  engaged  teaching  a  poodle  to  smoke.  He 

*  See  page  U4. 
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ceased  on  my  entrance,  and  desii^  me  to  be 
seated,  then  examined  ray  papers.  Had  we  both 
been  princes,  his  mauner  could  not  have  been 
more  courteous.  He  asked  only  tlie  neces- 
sary questions,  and  then  gave  me  a  little  advice, 
which  I  aftu^ards  foimd  very  useful.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  recruits 
to  pay  tlieir  footing,  and  advised  me  to  do  so. 
at  the  first  hint  from  my  comrades.  When  I 
proposed  giving  twenty  francs,  be  told  me  to 
beware  of  being  ostentatious.  Many  poor  re- 
cruits could  give  only  a  franc,  op  two ;  and  if 
I  gave  fire,  that  woiud  buy  suffioieni  wine  to 
treat  the  squadron.  Be  then  called  an  old 
veteran  named  B^ss,  and  desired  him  to  see  to 
my  bed,  introduce  me  to  the  rest,  and  be  my 
camarade  protecteur. 

B^s  soon  su^ested  the  way  to  the  canteen. 
"  There !  that  door.  Bemaik  that  the  price 
of  everytliing  is  marked  up  at  the  door,  aud 
that  there's  no  credit  given;  all  ready  money 
down.  But  if  you  are  hun^;T^,  just  snin 
that  rata  that's  cooking.  Sapristi !  what  d'ye 
say,  heine?  One  portion  of  rata  six  sous, 
beineP" 

Boss's  look  was  irresistible.  With  the  first 
dish  put  on  table,  was  served  a  bit  of  chalk,  with 
which  my  companion  immedfatdy  aORKd  down 
the  price  of  everytiung  served.  Hardly  had  ve 
tasted  our  soup,  when  a  friend  of  Bias's  came  in 
and  joined  us,  sitting  down  at  his  invitation  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  before  our  repast  was 
over  we  were  a  jol^  little  party  of  eight.  When 
the  reckoning  was  tnade,  to  my  astonishment 
one  of  the  party  insisted  on  paying  half,  and 
did;  the  non-payers  as  they  left  the  canteen  say- 
ing to  me  and  the  other  disburser,  "  With  the 
right  of  revenge,  comrade."  And  here  I  leaiut 
the  first  law  of  comradeship : — that  no  soldier  can 
eat  or  drink  at  the  canteen  alone.  I  often  ob- 
served afterwards,  that  if  a  man  dared  sit  alone, 
without  special  authorisation  from  the  doctor, 
any  oomnuie  seeing  him  would  upset  bis  wine 
or  nis  dishes.  Hence,  when  the  rare  sight  of  a 
drunken  man  presents  itself,  it  may  be  safely 
ai^ed  that  bis  fellow  cannot  be  for  off.  It 
is  a  standing  joke  that  French  soldiers  get 
dmnk  either  oy  pairs,  or  by  fours,  sixes,  and 
eights. 

MSs  now  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and> 
marching  me  into  the  long  room,  called  out, 
"  Fixe !"  the  French  word  for  Attention  1  Then 
he  said,  "Lancers !  here  is  a  Blanc  bee  Bleu  [" 
(Blen  is  a  nickname  given  to  all  recruits,  and 
blanc  bee  means  white  beaked.)  "  He  spears 
to  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  fad  is  willing  to  go 
to  water  immediately." 

Going  to  wtUer.  Bess  had  told  me,  meant 
fetching  wine;  so,  seeing  a  water-pitcher  on  a 
table.  I  todc  it  to  the  canteen,  had  it  filled  with 
wui^  and  f)resented  it  to  the  corporal  of  the 
room,  who  insisted  on  my  drinking  before  him, 
and  then  passed  the  jug  round.  The  Ust  few 
drops  were  poured  on  my  head,  and  I  was 
then  told  that  I  conhl  address  everybody  as  Tu 
and  camarade,  ao  that  I  should  be  spoken  to  in 
the  same  waj. 

Dioilized  by  GooqIc 
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For  several  days  I  was  at  liberty  to  vaoder 
aboat,  vlthin  barracks,  and  amuse  myself  u  best 
I  could ;  aTter  duty  bours  were  over,  I  ooald 
go  out  in  towD  if  I  pleased. 

During  tbese  fev  davs,  bowever,  I  was  re- 
quired to  attend  a  land  of  lecture,  whicb  is 
nven  weeklv  to  each  squadroii ;  tfae  object 
Ming  to  make  the  men  fully  acqflaintod  with 
the  code  of  mi^ary  justice,  the  offences  fw 
which  they  will  be  punished,  and  the  duties  of  a 
good  soldier.  The  subject  explained  at  the  first 
lecture  I  attended,  was  faults  as^st  Disc^line^ 
chap,  xxxvii.  of  the  Code  de  Justice  Mihtaire, 
bt^umisg  at  Art.  328.  The  officer  delivering 
this  lecture  made  manv  of  us,  in  turns,  explain 
what  we  tuiderstood  by  the  article,  and  helped 
us  to  demonstrate  it  suf^esting  examples  of 
what  faults  a  soldier  is  likely  to  fall  into,  and 
how  to  avoid  committing  them.  He  cited 
exaiT^les  of  erery-day  oocnrrence,  asked  oar 
opinions,  and  corrected  any  ■  misunderstanding 
we  might  have  onany  point.  Beally,  at  the  end 
«f  the  lecture  I  had  a  clear  imdentudii^of  the 
dntiea  of  a  soldier. 

'When  I  bad  been  in  tiie  regiment  aboat  a 
week,  the  sergeant-major  informed  me  that  I 
should  begin  duty  and  drill,  next  morning. 
Early  next  monuDg,  therefore,  just  before  tfe 
trumpet  sounded  the  r^veiUe,  a  bustling  tittle 
corporal,  who  bad  been  up  ever  since  fonr  o'doek 
^beiDg  oiderly  for  the  week),  rushed  into  our 
room  like  a  wild  rocket,  and  exolaimed:  "A 
man  that  can  write  a  good  hand !"   There  was 
not  a  single  answer  to  this  demand,  and  he  re- 
I   peated  :  "Not  one  nan  here  who  can  write F 
I  Sapristi !"  Astonbhed  at  such  ignorance  amons 
a  number  of  men,  many  of  whom  I  had  thought 
educated,  I  tunidly  answered,  "that  I  thtn^bt 
I  could  write  1  tolerable  hnidl"  **Caa  you 
spell  properly "I  think  I  can,  corpcwal." 
As  I  said  this,  I  obeemd  a  miaehieTous  twinkle 
in  his  eye ;  he  twirled  his  moustache,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  affected  air  of  a  man  exacting 
^reai  capabilities.    "But,  can  you  spell  cor- 
rectly, and  write  .really  well?"    "I  bdieve  I 
can,  corporal !"  **  Very  well.   Now,  if  you  go 
down  to  our  stable  uaumeath,  you  will  find  in 
the  left-band  corner  aaet  of  beautiful  peas ;  take 
one  (any  one  vou  like)  and  help  some  other 
SOTibes  you  will  find  there,  to  sw^  the  stables 
ascleanasasword.  Heupia!  Manml"  So  with 
a  smack  at  somebody's  back,  and  a  thrust  in 
tieroe  at  another  somebody's  chest,  ban^  vm%  tfae 
door,  and  the  next  nusute  we  heard  hun  shout- 
ing a  snatch  of  a  song.  Down  I  went  and  did 
my  work.  But  when  Cwporal  de  Bosfils  (the 
intimates  nobility)  came  to  see  it,  he  was 
{   pleased  to  observe  "  that  I  was  a  muff  at  sweep- 
I  ing,"  and  taking  the  broom  oat  of  my  hand  be 
!   taught  me  tbeoretacally  and  practi<»ny  how  to 
'  do  Better  another  time.   Alter  whieh  (with  the 
broomstick)  he  performed'  a  series  of  extraor- 
'  dinaiy  moidinets  and  rotary  moiementa  all 
:   around  my  head,  heelSj  and  body,  aiming  occa- 
sionally 80  dose  to  me  without  once  touching, 
.  as  to  show  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
I  baton;  then  suddenly  shpping  aside,  he  a^ed : 




"  Tliere,  can  yon  do  that  ?"  I  was  forced  to  say 
that  I  couldn't,  but  tlmt  if  he  would  stand 
still,  I  would  tiT.  Upon  which,  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  he  told  me  that  if  I  struck 
my  supeiw  I  should  be  shot ;  and  invited  me 
to  take  la  goutte  with  him. 

A  corporal  in  the  French  service  is  a  kind  of 
hybrid  soldtra.  He  is  not  a  private,  neither  is 
he  considered  a  nuMiomroiswnied  c^cer.  He 
messes  and  lodges  with  the  privates ;  gets  the 
same  ratitms,  tiie  same  quality  of  cdoth  for  bis 
clothing,  is  obliged  to  live  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  them,  {tlay  with  them,  and  yet  must 
command  and  punish  when  necessary.  Forced 
to  lire  thus  with  the  men,  it  requires  tact  for  a 
corporal  to  remain  friendly  with  liis  comrades, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  authority.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so 
were  it  not  for  the  law  of  the  French  military 
service,  which  renders  a  superior  liable  to 

Eunishment  if  he  neglect  to  ponish  a  man  who 
as  miscondiUted  himself. 
Officers  have  long  wo  reeogniaed  the  rank  of 
corporal  as  the  most  difficott  to  ftll  inthe  milip 
tai7  hierardiy.  They  hare  all  admitted  that  the 
corporals  are  the  catspaws  of  re^^ments.  It 
might  be  imafpned  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  corporal  is  a  mismdile  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  the  jolliest  soldier  in  the  regiment. 
In  the  first  sta^  of  his  responsibility  he  may 
get  a  litUe  desfwiring  at  seeing  that,  do  what  be 
will,  he  cannot  please ;  but  it  soon  wears  off. 
He  soon  learns  why  iu  is  always  punished,  and 
soon  gets  to  biow  that  be  is  a  und  of  veot-pe^ 
for  any  officer's  or  superior's  anger.  Hence, 
when  a  "blown  up"  officer  turns  round  and 
confines  his  corporal  four  days  to  barracks, 
tin  oorpond  will  frequotly  give  kirn  a  winl^ 
and  the  officer  vill  ammt  wiUi  a  laogfa. 
C^cere  having  zeoognbed  tlia  difflcBlties  of  a 
corporal's  pontioa,  make  allowaDee  for  bis  fico- 
qoent  pDDishraents.  Oftm,  his  score  will  be 
nibbed  out.  Officers  show,  also>  great  indul- 
gence in  other  ways  to  those  poor  "souSre 
misires besides  which,  they,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, fear  tbem.  A  e^tain  having  a  bad  act  of 
corporals  will  continually  be  reprimai^ed  for 
untjidy  men.  Another  captain,  more  conciliatory, 
will  have  tidy  men,  and  always  receive  compli- 
ments. The  corporal  can  incite  the  men  of  his 
squad  to  work,  and  by  his  energy,  zeal,  and  ex- 
ample, can  mstke  them  nfid  in  ul  their  duties. 
Tht  oorporal's  opinion  on  ai^  solgeot  is  ma- 
eei^  by  bXL  the  men  wader  his  iBUMdiste  coor 
trel ;  he  makes  blai^  papular  io-dij,  and  eoor 
demaa  it  izretrienbly  to-nonow.  He  it  is  who 
makes  aa  officer  popular  or  unpopular,  oonCsrs 
nicknames,  and  is  generally  at  tue  DOttom  of  all 
fun. 

When  I  had  been  rigced  out  with  a  fatigue-  j 
dress,  GorpcHral  de  Bomk  told  me  that  I  looked  I 
like  a  paatin,  a  puppet ;  that  I  was  as  stiff  as  the  i 
Colonne  Vendue ;  in  fact,  that  I  was  a  regular  t 
"  godam',  oh  yes !"  and  ofiered  to  wager  that  be  I 
would  cut  round  our  room  and  touch  the  forty  , 
men  t|fere  before  I  could  touch  a  dosen.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do  in  a  most  extraordinary' 
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mamiR;  he  span  round  the  room  like  a  peg- 
top,  and  first  vith  odo  band,  tben  the  otber,  and 
Tith  eadi  foot  altemateiy,  slapped  and  kicked 
every  man,  Btanding  at  toe  foot  of  his  bed  on 
parpose ;  then,  turned  a  somersault,  and  finished 
off  with  a  fe^of  the  most  admired  steps  of  the 
cancan,  and  a  grotesque  imitation  of  the  col<mel 
ina  lage. 

I  oould  not  resist  joining  in  the  laugh  at  this 
mformaaocv  bat  I  grew  quite  nerroos  about 
ihii  little  mm,  who  would  jump  over  yoa.  when 
yon  least  expected  it,  whiii  jaa.  round  like  atop 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  bu  duties,  «:  come 
down  on  joa  at  aaj  moment  with  his  wordr 
joke.  It  was  my  fortune  to  hare  him  as  my  drill 
mstroctor,  and  then  I  was  always  in  fear  of  the 
litUe  ooroplimeBts  he  paid  me  before  an  ad- 
mirii^  andienoe.  He  would  tell  me,  that  that 
foot  r  was  holding  out,  belonged  to  me,  though 
I  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it ;  and  that  if 
the  stones  rwdly  interfered  witli  my  keeping  my 
balance,  he  would  allow  me  to  pick  them  all  up 
out  of  the  yard  after  drill.  When  he  had  got 
me  into  the  most  uicomfortaUe  poaitioa  I  had 
«Ter  been  put  into  in  my  life,  he  wonld  turn 
round  to  some  offioera  or  otlier  persons  present, 
mA  desire  them  to  *<  admire  the  curiosity  he 
had  received  from  London;**  one  day  he  pomted 
me  out  to  the  colonel  as  an  "English  madiine 
of  the  latest  inportatioiL"  Nevertheless,  I  felt 
that  it  was  my  good  fortone  that  I  had  him  for 
my  instructor.  £te  was  untinng  in  his  endea- 
vours to  drill  me  into  a  soldier.  He  would  stand 
before  me  and  exeente  a  movement  overandover 
i^ain,  and  whenever  he  showed  any  sign  of  im- 

rtienoe  it  was  only  in  jokes  at  my  expense, 
was  drilled  for  afaont  six  moutlis.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was  admitted  as  clerk  in  the 
treasnrer's  office,  where  I  began  to  study 
tix  administndioa  of  the  French  army,  and 
to  prepare  myself  to  compete  for  the  rank  of 
conioru. 

.  Botmtlistii^ing  Corporal  de  'BonBls's  pro§- 
noatioation,  "  that  a  man  wiHi  roabif  in  his 
Uood  eoald  nerernake  an  aetire  sddier,'*  I  be* 
came  as  lithesome  and  smart  as  ai^  tronpier 
fr-r-ran^ais !  I  even  played  at  "  rat"  one  day 
with  Corporal  de  Bonfils,  and  succeeded  in 
nystifyu^  him. 

The  game  of  "rat"  ts  essentially  a  military 
pastime,  and  is  very  much  encouraged  in  the 
French  army :  so  mneh  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  not 
lare  to  see  officers  jcnit  in  the  sport  with  private 
soldiers.  On  aoch  ocoasioos  the  whole  raiment 
will  meet  to  see  tl»  fan.  In  the  cavalry, 
the  game  is  mostlT  played  in  winter,  when  tue 
■itempera&ee  at  tin  weather  will  not  allow  ex- 
ccdse  in  the  open  air.  The  in&ntry  play  it  at 
«U  times  of  the  year.  It  is  pUy^  thus :  the 
inbntry  generally  choosing  a  smooth  green  or 
meadow :  the  cavalry  always  udog  the  ridiiu;- 
schooL  A  stout  pole  is  firmly  planted  in  the 
centre  of  the  place.  Two  ropes,  about  half.au 
inch  thick,  with  a  noose  at  tin  end  of  eadi,  are 
fixed  to  the  pde  in  suoh  a  manner,  that  a  man 
holding  the  lower  end  can  ran  round  and  round 
trithoat  windiDg  tha  sogeB  round  the  pole.  One 


of  the  ropes  is  twenty-two  feet  long  (say)  and 
the  other  osdj  twenty.  Whether  the  ropes  be 
made  longer  or  shorter,  there  must  always  be  a 
difference  of  two  feet  between  their  respective 
lengths.  The  ropes  being  fixed,  the  lookers-on 
most  stand  out  of  the  re^  of  the  longer  one. 
Two  advance  and  draw  lots  ^o  shall  tie  "rat" 
and  who  shall  be  "  cat."  Tliis  being  decided, 
each  man  seises  his  rope,  the  rat  taking  the 
longer  of  the  two,  and  they  stand  opposite  to 
one  another,  the  umpire  Uindfolds  them,  delivers 
to  oat  a  tough  knotted  handkerdiief,  uid  to  rat 
a  little  wooden  saw  and  a  small  board— these 
rubbed  together  go  c-r-r-r-ack— crack  I  Every- 
thing being  ready,  the  umpire  says  "  Cherche !" 
and  then  the  sport  begins.  The  cat's  object  is 
to  get  up  to  the  rat,  and  belabour  him  with  the 
knotted  handkerchief.  The  rat's  object  is  to 
avoid  the  cat's  favours,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  sundry  manoeuvres  of  his  rope,  to  bring  cat 
down  upon  Itia  nose.  Sat  is  obliged  to  squeak 
at  least  once  in  every  minute.  When  cat  hears 
one  of  these  squeaks  he  rushes  either  right  or 
left;  rat  expecting  him,  lowers  hia  snorter 
rope,  and  often  succeeds  in  flooring  the  cat. 
Presently,  cat  will  be  seen  to  sneak  up  to 
rat,  who  is  listening  wixiou^y  for  hioi.  Each 
hardly  breathes.  Bat  hearing  nothing,  and 
little  suspecting  that  the  cat  is  only  halfa  foot 
from  him,  vcnturea  upon  a  little  c>r-r-radc,' 
which  is  immediately  answered  by  thwack, 
thwack,  and  off  they  both  rash,  until  rat 
suddenly  stopinng,  and  lowerii^  the  rope, 
down  comes  cat  When  the  playem  are  tired, 
two  others  take  tlieir  places. 

This  game,  simple  as  it  may  seem  when  thus 
descrihra,  is  very  faacinatine  to  French  soldiers. 
There  is  something  war&re  in  it,  and  they 
say  that  it  makes  men  very  sharp  and  cunning 
in  the  dark ;  it  also  teaches  them  many  devices 
by  whidi  they  can  stealthily  appniaeh  an  enemy, 
whether  to  surpiiae  or  watch  hmu 

In  the  ^ring  my  drill  was  over.  Bat  about 
this  time  we  nad  to  perform  some  marches, 
whieh  hij^  interested  me.  Th^  were  called 
"  Marches  Militaires^"  and  when  I  iieard  they 
were  to  take  place,  I,  of  course,  referred  to 
the  r^^ations  to  see  what  I  should  have 
to  do.  'the  first  thing  I  discovered  was  any- 
thing but  satis&ctoty.  On  these  marches  arms 
and  baggage  are  carried.  The  unmounted 
soldiers  accompany  their  respective  squadrons 
on  Coot — ^I  was  one  of  the  unmounted.  Some- 
times the  marches  lasted  a  day  or  two ;  then  we 
had  to  bivouac,  and  this  was  at  first  very  un- 
pleasant I  but  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
oar  catching  cold,  and  to  ensure  our  comfort 
and  health,  I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  ex- 
oessin. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  weather  were  diilly, 
we  were  obliged  to  march  in  close  order — for 
warmth.  As  the  day  grew  warmer,  the  ranks 
were  opened,  ao  that  we  should  not  be  iucom- 
moded  by  dost  and  perspiration.  As  soon  as 
we  bf^gan  to  perspire,  delirious  sergeants,  cap- 
tains, and  lieutenants,  trotted  about  our  columns 
shouting  to  men  to  button  up  their  coats  if 
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tlie;  opened  them — and  diminisbins^  the  quick- 
ness of  our  8te|i  as  we  approachMl  the  Dalt; 
and  when  we  did  arrire  at  the  halt,  woe  to 
the  parched  soldier  who  dared  touch  water 
until  be  received  orders  to  do  so.  "E^ 
bread  I'*  "  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread  before 
Toa  drink  t"  "  Bince  your  mouth  well  out 
before  you  swallow  a  moutbfiil  of  water !"  "Sit 
on  Toor  packs,  and  not  on  the  ground  !**  "  Yod, 
sir !  two  days  s&tle  de  police  for  lyin^  down  in 
tlie  shade.  Do  you  think  we  can  drag  fever  and 
rheumatiBm  about  with  usP  Up  with  you! 
Amd  you.  there,  exposiog  your  chest  to  the  cold 
tur;  you'll  be  writhiDg  like  a  corkscrew  pre- 
sently I" 

When  we  arrired  at  our  destination,  the 
bustle  and  hurry-scorry  was  greater.  First  duties 
over  and  the  soup  eaten,  the  officers  seemed 
possessed ;  they  stormed  and  shouted  at  the 
sight  of  a  particle  of  dust  or  mud  on  a  shoe ; 
they  caused  trousers  to  be  turned  up  to  see  that 
there  were  no  damp  feet;  doctors  flew  about 
inquiring  after  sore  heels ;  captains  grew  red 
in.  the  face,  and  threatened  prison,  dungeoDs. 
and  even  shooting  and  catting  into  a  miluon  of 
little  pieces,  in  their  anxiety  lo  see  eroything 
orderly  and  comfortable.  Before  sunset,  whether 
it  was  blTonac  or  Tiliage,  the  regimeut  was 
as  quiet  as  a  church.  Ilext  morning  erery- 
body  awoke  refreshed,  and  rather  incnned  for 
another  marctk  than  otherwise. 

On  a  day  in  April,  there  was  great  ado 
in  the  barracks  of  our  Lancers  at  Abbeville, 
in  Normandy.  An  adjutant  non-commissioned 
officer  had,  in  a  street  brawl,  drawn  his  sabre, 
and  ctefC  a  civilian's  skull.  Tbe  adjutant  bore 
a  de  before  his  name,  had  friends  at  the  TuQe- 
IM8,  and  waa  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Hmonr.  Platoons  and  companies  were  divided 
in  opiuiott.  (M  soldiers  accustomed  to  the 
&vouritism  of  tbe  Bourbons,  declared  that  the 
adjutant  woald  not  be  broke,  while  the  volun- 
teers and  young  soldiers,  firmly  believing  in  the 
new  order  of  thu^,  b^u  to  gneas  who  would 
take  the  adjutant's  rank.  Youngaspirantstopro- 
motion,  including  myself,  were  anxious  observers. 
Justice  or  no  justice  was  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion with  us,  as  promotion  or  no  promotion. 
The  disgrace  of  the  non-commissioned  officer 
would  anord  four  steps ;  a  sergeant-major  would 
be  made  adjutant;  a  sergeant,  sergeant-major; 
and  so  downward ;  I  aspired  to  the  corporalship 
likely  to  become  vacant,  and  my  sincere  hope 

was  that  Adjutant  de  would  be  disgraced 

and  broken. 

Aspirants  to  rank  in  the  French  amy,  even 
where  the  spirit  of  comradeship  is  perfect,  have 
no  pity.  In  no  professioti  can  tbue  be  found  in 
France,  bo  many  treaclierous  friendships  as  in  the 
military  profession.  My  bosom  friend  in  the  rai- 
ment was  Hugo.  When  from  his  delicate  consti- 
tution he  was  unable  to  mount  the  twenty-four 
hours'  guard,  I  walked  it  for  him.  When  I  felt 
lazy,  he  would  pipeclay  and  burnish  for  me.  A 
man  who  spoke  ill  of  me  during  my  absence,  was 
called  to  account  by  Hugo,  and  my  friend  was 
diarply  cut  the  next  monung  on  the  field.  Hugo 


was,  likewise,  a  candidate  for  the  corporalship. 
We  talked  oar  chances  over  at  the  eat^ieen,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  tbt^  either  be  or  I  must 
get  it :  the  other  aspirants  not  bein^  we  aaid,, 
fit  to  brush  our  boots. 

F(w  months  we  had  been  learning  onr  theories, 
and  rehearsing  the  tone  of  oommand;  ni^ts 
had  we  passed  in  the  sergeant-major's  (dice 
reading  over  the  details  of  ^e  service  •  scores 
of  miutary  papers  and  account-sheets  iiad  wa 
copied  out,  while  the  captain's  cte^  was  amus- 
ing himself  at  the  caf^.  We  oould  reckon  up 
to  a  centime,  an  entire  company's  daily  pay  and 
expenditure ;  take  to  pieces  and  put  together 
^^n  every  one  of  our  weapons,  and  name  each 
sejparate  piece;  cook  the  ,soap  theoretically, 
practically,  and  economically ;  fis^t  the  fencing- 
masters,  either  with  small-swonTot  sabte ;  dress 
a  hurt,  pack  a  horse,  burnish  a  sword,  and  go 
through  drill  better  than  any  other  candidate. 
Hugo  or  I  must  be  nominated;  but  the  ad- 
jutant  was  not  yet  brdce;  the  colonel  was 
doinp  his  utmost  to  hush  up  the  a&ir  for  the 
credit  of  his  r^ment.  Two  of  our  men  who 
went  out  the  momii^  aftw  the  Abbevillian  was 
slain,  were  seized  and  beaten  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  when  th^  came  back  to  barracks 

iiresented  a  most  pitmble  sight.  The  men  be* 
onged  to  my  company,  and  as  ther  came  into 
our  room  we  immediatelv  guessed  what  had 
happened.  Saddles  and  bridles  were  thrown 
down  lialf-cleaoed,  schabracks  and  boots  hurled 
to  tbe  ground,  sabres  buckled  on,  and  by 
twos  and  threes,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  we 
stealtbilyissued  from  the  barracks :  some  through 
the  gates,  others  over  the  walla.  Arriving  in  a 
body  on  t  ho  market-place,  we  set  to  work  up- 
setting st^ls  and  heaps,  kieking  here  and  lock- 
ing there,  swearing  at  eveijboc^,  wad  demand- 
ing who  were  the  cowards  by  whom  our  com- 
rades had  been  beatraf  The  peasants  and 
carters  soon  began  to  use  the  butt-end  of  their 
whips,  and  pelted  us  with  stones  and  vegetables. 
Women  shrieked,  and  appealed  to  the  Madonna. 
Two  or  three  men  drove  their  waggons  against  us^ 
and,  throwing  down  one  of  us,  rode  over  him. 
Seeing  this,  we  drew  our  sabres,  and  struck 
with  tbe  flat  of  the  sword  only,  but  that  was 
enough  to  scare  the  peasants  out  of  their  wits. 
"  Tne !  tue !  tue !"  was  shouted  by  a  few  work- 
men. This  cry  brought  out  aH  the  artisans  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  peasants  and  artisans 
surrounded  us,  and  closed  as  near  as  the. 
points  of  our  sabres  would  allow  them.  Firm 
nard-headed  cabbages  came  thumping  among- 
us;  turnips,  harder  still,  rapped  against  our 
swords ;  small  potatoes  almost  blinded  us ;  and 
the  position  was  becoming  untenable,  when  au 
oM  fellow  of  our  body  su^sted,  "  What  fine 
soup  the  cabbages  would  mue !" 

As  the  crowd  sent  forth  a  shout  of  derision  at 
this  remark,  we  suddenly  extended  our  circle, 
and  I  and  another  proceeded  to  string  cabbages 
on  our  comrades'  swords.  When  each  skewer 
was  well^  garnished,  tho  command,  "  Point  for- 
ward front  rank,  and  backward  the  rear,"  was 
given,  and  at  the  double  we  cleared  the  ct6wd. 


We  charged  a  bod;  of  sergents  de  ville  who  were 
oomiTig  up,  and  tben  scampered  back  to  bar- 
ncksi  for  the  populace  were  becoming  too  strong 
for  us,  and  we  were  determined  not  to  be 
tempted  into  shedding  ,  blood.   Up  to  the  very 
barrack-gates  they  pursued  us,  throwing  every- 
thing they  could  lav  their  hands  upon,  and  we 
were  only  preservea  from  perhaps  serious  hurt 
the  guard  turning  out  and  surrounding  us. 
The  ffoard  made  us  prisoiurs,  and  the  sergeant 
put  down  the  name  of  each  man  as  he  passed 
tiirongh  the  gates.   Hugo,  who  was  on  guard, 
stood  near  me.   I  asked  him  to  let  me  pass 
by  him  into  the  crowd,  for  if  I  were  put  on  the 
list  I  knewl  should  lose  all  chance  of  promotion. 
Hugo,  hoping  probably  to  get  rid  of  a  rival,  re- 
used, and  answered  me  by  "  Stop  where  you 
are !"    I  pushed  through  the  prisoners  and 
found  a  man  at  another  extremity  of  the  circle 
who  did  not  aspire  to  rank,  and  who  let  me  pass 
him.   In  another  minute  I  had  scaled  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  barracks  and  was  looking  out 
of  my  bedrocnn  window,  telwrajdiing  my  de- 
fiance to  Hugo.  7he  m«i*  whose  names  were 
taken  ^wn,  were  iiUerdicted  carrying  the  sword 
in  pablio  for  tttree  months,  were  confined  to 
barracks  for  one  mouth,  and  had  eight  days' 
prison.   As  for  me,  I  got  off,  on  a  principle 
universally  recognised  in  the  French  army — pas 
i    Tu,  pas  pris ;  no  report  from  any  of  my  accom- 
I    plices  would  have  been  listened  to. 
j       Hugo  was  abused  right  and  left  for  his  be- 
i     haviourtome.  Oftenandoftenhadlpassedhim, 
j    and  he  me ;  in  the  best  regulated  regiments  such 
I     things  are  slyly  done.   We  got  to  words  upon 
!     the  subject,  from  words  to  taunts,  and  finally 
;     compromised  ourselves  so  gravely  in  the  pre- 
,     aence  of  onr  comrades,  that  two  officious  mutual 
I    friends  deoliu«d  the  affair  unarrangeable.  Fer- 
]     misBion.  was  asked  of  the  colonel  for  us  to  settle 
our  differenoes  in  a  military  manner,  the  per- 
mission was  accorded,  and  we  pinked  each  other 
slightly  in  a  duel.   As  to  the  rest  of  the  story, 
the  civilians  clamoured  so  much  that  the  ad- 
jutant bad  to  be  broken  and  disgraced.  He 
was  only  reduced  to  the  ranks,  on  the  plea 
of  "  extenuating  circumstances.'*  -A  brawl, 
a  fight,  a  civilian  killed,  the  adjutant  disgraced 
<^reduced),  the  adjutant  demands  to  exchange 
into  another  regiment.  Accorded.  Six  months 
after,  he  is  sergeant  in  another  regiment ;  nine 
months  after  that,  adjutant;  a  year  after  that, 
officer.   The  old  soldiers  were  right ;  the  de  be- 
fore his  name,  and  the  friend  at  the  Tuileries, 
were  of  some  avail. 

A  few  days  after  the  business  in  the  town,  the 
oompetition  for  the  stripes  came  off.  At  the 
last  quarterly  examination  1  was  second  on  the 
h'st  of  promotion ;  Hugo  being  first.  Now,  the 
colonel  and  staff  having  taken  their  seats,  the 
school-books  were  called  forth,  and  oar  names 
in  order  of  merit  called  out. 
Hugo,  Meudon,  &c. 

"  Hugo,  stand  up,"  says  the  colonel.   **  Sup- 

n'ng  you  were  chief  of  "  the  post  at  the  draw- 
ge  of  the  southern  gate,  and  a  convoy 
of  waggons  were  to  present  itself  for  admit- 
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tance,  what  would  you  doP  During  war, 
mind!" 

"  My  sentinels  would  have  stopped  them  at 
the  outer  barrier,"  answers  Hugo,  "and  passed 
on  the  word  to  the  post.  I  should  then  imme- 
diately send  out  four  men  to  examine  the  wag- 
gons, to  see  that  they  contained  nothing  dan- 
gerous to  the  safe^  of  the  place ;  and,  being 
satisfied  on  that  head,  shonid  allow  them  to 
proceed  slowly,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
one  another  as  to  allow  of  a  barrier  or  dntv- 
bridge  being  lifted  up  between  any  two,  in  case 
of  a  surprise." 

"Good.  Supposing  one  of  tt)e  waggons  were 
to  break  down  on  one  of  the  bridges  r" 

"  I  should  immediately  call  the  guard  to  ann^ 
and  cause  the  barriers  to  be  elosed,  and  all  com- 
munications stopped." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  the  breaking  down  of  the  va^n 
might  only  be  a  rose  of  the  enemy's  to  keep  the 
bridge  down." 

In  this  way,Hugo  was  questioned  on  every  de 
taU  of  the  service  dea  plaices :  I,  on  the  service 
en  oampBgne :  and  the  above  will  serve  to  show 
how  much  is  expected  in  the  I^eh  army  of  a 
man  who  aspires  to  a  oorporalship.  After  this, 
we  were  desired  to  make  a  soap,  theoretieidly ; 
to  wash  shirts,  in  the  same  way ;  dress  tents,  and 
drill  recruits.  We  both  answered  like  books, 
and  it  was  evident  that  we  must  keep  our 
places — ^Hugo  first,  and  I  second.  But  there 
was  still  an  operation  to  be  gone  through  which 
required  all  our  ener^^s.  In  the  first  place,  to 
drul  a  squad ;  in  the  next  place,  to  pack  our  va- 
lises, roll  our  cloaks,  saddle  and  bit  our  horses, 
and  be  on  horseback  in  a  few  minutes.  I  had 
the  advantage  over  Hugo  at  drill,  for  the  men 
executed  the  commands  with  greater  alacrity 
under  me  than  under  him ;  not  that  they  under- 
stood me  better,  or  that  my  tone  of  command 
was  more  ynmo,  but  that  titore  was  a  better 
will  towarcu  me,  and  the  men  in  this  experience 
can  greatly  support  an  aspirant. 

In  packing  and  saddling  I  was  a  good  fen 
minutes  in  advance  of  Hugo ;  bailed  by  the 
title  of  COTporal  as  soon  as  I  came  back  to  my 
room,  I  was  congratulated  by  everybody.  "  It 
must  be,  it  is  sure  to  be,"  said  my  sergeant- 
major  ;  "  the  colonel  looked  at  you  as  he  looks 
at  future  corporals."  At  six  o'clock  the  decision 
came  out.  X  v>as  corporal,  and  was  draughted 
into  another  company.  The  sensation  was  veiy 
peculiar;  but  few  persons  can  imagine  the  grati- 
fication a  French  soUlier  experiences  when  lie 
receives  tiie  stripes.  The  first  step  has  been  ac- 
complished. From  a  corporal,  a  man  may  become 
fieUUmarsbal ;  almost  any  step  can  be  given  to  - 
a  corporal  for  an  act  of  intrepidity,  while  to  a 
private  the  highest  reward  would  be  a  corporal- 
ship,  and,  perhaps,  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  To  be  a  corporal,  a  man  must  know  a 
great  deal.  A  French  corporal  knows  as  much 
as  an  English  sergeant-major;  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  posts,  and,  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  not  only  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  posts  entrusted  to  him,  but  has  also  the 
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power  of  very  serereljr  puniafaing  the  men  under 
Iiiin.  ^  ^ 

A  abort  time  after  my  promotioo,  an  honour 
vas  conferred  on  me,  with  -vhidi  X  would  wil- 
lingly have  dispoued.  I  was  made  eenerol 
monitor  of  the  jmiiw  sdioolroom.  Kobody 
envied  me  the  distinction,  for  it  watt  one  that 
condemned  its  holder  to  eight  hoara*  teaching  in 
every  week ;  and  the  teaching  of  Bretons  and 
Basques  is  a  disagreeable  occupation.  These 
men  generally  arrive  in  the  r^ment  xmable  to 
speak  two  words  of  IFiench.  The  Bretons  are 
stupid,  but  willing  to  learn ;  the  Basques  are 
intelligent,  but  as  obstinate  as  asses. 

To  try  the  knowledge  of  some  new  lemnits, 
I  questioned  them  from  an  al{^abet  on  the 
biack-board :  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  with- 
out  waiting  to  correct  thdr  errors. 

"  What  letter  is  this?"  said  L  pomting  to  A. 

"  A.*' 

"  And  thiar  poinUng  to  2f. 

"  M,"  answered  a  Breton. 

"No.  it's  N,"  quoth  aBasqne. 

<  I  know  it's  M.**  retorted  the  Bretoo. 

Unwilling  to  have  a  prolonged  ailment  on 
the  subject,  I  said  the  Breton  was  right ;  upon 
wtuch  the  Basque  looked  as  black  as  thunder  at 
me,  shook  his  fist  at  his  opposa»  and,  after 
class,  punched  his  head:— for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  punish  him. 

One  of  the  school-lessons  to  such  a  fellow  is 
the  teachmg  bim  to  distinguish  the  right  hand 
&om  the  left,  and  also  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  that  the  right  foot  corresponds  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  left  with  the  kft.  This, 
whifdi  may  appear  voy  ridicubus,  is  owing  to 
the  system  ox  drill  Almost  every  motion  with 
the  aims  (for  cavalry)  ia  eseeated  with  the  ri^t 
arm,  while  every  movement  in  marchiag  begins 
with  the  left  foot.  The  reornits  in  their  first 
bewilderment  ecmfound  the  two,  and,  if  we 
are  to  believe  an  old  French  anecdote,  some- 
times oonfose  the  instructor  himself.  An 
old  corporal  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of 
Wie  balance-step,  oraered  the  men  t-o  lift  the 
left  leg;  all  obeyed  except  a  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  rank,  and  he  lifted  his  right 
leg.  When  left  Jegs  are  extended,  there  is 
an  interval  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  between 
each  man's  extended  leg  and  that  of  the  next 
man ;  but  if  two  men  standiiu;  alongside  one 
another,  pot  forward,  one  the  kit  leg  and  the 
other  the  ri^t,  the  two  legs  will  touch.  So 
it  was  in  this  ease.  The  old  corporal  stared, 
passed  before  bis  squad,  passed  back  again,  mid 
arrived  at  the  oonctusion  that  "  some  stupid 
ass  of  a  recruit  was  extending  both  his  ieet 
at  once."  When  he  discovers  his  error,  he 
excused  it  to  the  officers  who  watched  the 
lesson,  by  saving,  "  It  woidd  not  have  asto- 
nished me  if  it  had  been  the  case,  considering 
what  imbeciles  they  are." 

Whenever  we  had  a  mau  who  could  not  or 
would  not  learn  to  distinguish  right  from  left, 
we  would  make  him  hold  a  sabre  iu  his  right 
baud  at  arm's  length  for  several  minutes  at  a 
time.  The  fatigue  almost  invariably  impressed 


upon  tbe  recruit's  mind  which  was  which ;  but 
I  have  known  men  whose  right  hand  it  was 
necessary,  when  they  came  into  tbe  wmj,  to 
mark  wilh  black,  that  tiiey  might  distinguii^  it 
from  the  left  hand. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

A  Luny,  who  keeps  house— and  who  does  it 
uncommonlj  well  too— received  the  other  day 
the  following  letter  from  the  nocer  whom  she 
usually  employs.  She  natural^  enough  handed 
it  owec  to  the  SmaU-Beo-  Chiooicler,aB  pecoliariy 
connected  with  his  functions : 

"Madam, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  serving 
you  during  a  period  of  four  years,  and  I  trust 
my  goods  have,  in  a  general  way,  given  you 
sfwtoaction.  I  am  wishful  to  do  mv  duty  by  so 
old  and  regular  a  eoitomer,  and  my  duty  oompels 
me  to  state  thtt  it  is  no  longer  ^ossiue  for  me 
to  siqiply  you  with  the  articles  wfaicdi  you  requin 
at  the  proper  price  which  you  oiu;fat  to 
those  articles.   Madam,  you  wiU  naturally  in- 

ntbe  reason  of  this  extraordinaiy  statement 
this.  The  lady — leastways  the  person— 
whom  you  empl(7  in  the  office  of  cook  requires 
of  me  so  large  a  per-centage  on  the  orders  which 
come  from  your  nonse,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  the 
sale  of  those  goods,  unless  I  was  to  put  upon 
them  a  price  which,  as  I  have  above  stated,  is 
higher  than  the  worth  of  the  articles  and  their 
market-value  justifies  me  in  so  doing.  Madam, 
under  these  suckatnstanoeswhatam  Ito  doF  I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  your  custom,  and  at  the 
same  time  my  coascieooe  will  not  pumit  me  to 
set  down  in  your  weddy  book  hartieles  which 
you  have  never  had,  or  to  demand  au  unreason- 
able price  for  those  which  have  been  delivered 
at  your  door,  or  hairey  s^s-  Madam,  I  ast 
agtun  what  am  I  to  do  P  The  malice  of  cooks 
is  such,  respected  madam,  that  if  I  refiue  to 
give  to  yours  tbe  sums  of  money  she  demands 
of  me,  she  is  capable  of  spoiling  vour  dishes, 
and  giving  it  as  the  reason  that  the  groceries 
supplied  by  Treacleton  and  Co.  are  of  so  bad  a 
quality  that  no  cook  can  send  up  a  dinner  as  it 
snould  be  sent  up  when  she  is  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  goods  fumiahed  by  that  firm.  Then 
you  say,  naturally  enough — then  we  must  go  to 
some  other  grocer,  and  so  she  g^  her  revenge. 
Madam,  having  made  this  sta^nent,  I  will  now 
withdraw,  trusting  that  you  will  excuse  the 
liber^  I  have  taken  in  addressing  yon«  and 
hoping  that  things  may  yet  be  so  arranged  that 
you  will  still  favour  with  your  orders  your 
obedient  senrant. 

One  is  absolutely  obliged  to  pause  fur  breath 
after  reading  such  a  letter  as  this.  Wbat  depths 
and  abysses  of  cheatery  and  abomination  it  re- 
veals underneath  tbe  whitewashed  surface  of  a 
well-ordered  household.  Here  is  one  instance 
in  which  tbe  treachery  is  revealed— how  many 
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more  are  tbere  of  which  ve  koov  nothing  P 
What  an  embarraasin?  and  miserable  poaition, 
too,  is  that  of  the  ]aay  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed  1  Sappose  uiat  that  la^  had  long 
heea  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  cow,  and  has 
at  last  found  one.  Suppose  that  she  has  gone 
through  much  misery  formerly,  in  giving  her 
"little  dinners  i"  that  the  soup  has  come  up 
before  her  chief  guests  thick  and  vet  weak, 
aj,  aud  tepid  to  boot.  Suppose  that  oer  curries 
have  hMetofore  been  watery,  and  that  tlie 
mutton  lias  appeared  at  table  with  cinders  in 
the  dish,  and  tne  gravy  so  cold  that  there  was  a 
fine  coating  of  white  grease  on  its  sur&ce. 
Suppose  that  this  lady  has  suffered  \mder  such 
horrors,  and  has  at  last  secured  an  arUst 
whose  soup  is  dear  as  sherry  and  Bto>ng  as 
brandy ;  whose  entries  are  hot  and  tooth- 
some and  pretty  to  look  at ;  whose  pieoea  of  xe- 
aiatanee  are  done  to  a  torn,  and  whose  sweets 
are  studies  of  colour  to  the  eye  and  morsels  of 
rapture  to  the  mouth — what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings this  unhappy  lady  when,  just  as  she  is 
o(^T^ulating  herself  on  the  possession  of  a 
paragon,  she  receives  that  communication  from 
Mr.  Treacleton.  What  is  she  to  do  F  If  she  dis- 
charge her  cook,  she  tumbles  back  straight  ^to 
a  morass  of  cold  soup,  ice-bound  gravy^  and 
public  humiliation.  If  she  retain  that  wicked, 
wicked  woman,  she  is  in  a  manner  conniriug  at 
dishonesty  and  pandering  to  crime.  Of  all  the 
Small-Beer  I  have  had  to  chronicle  this  is  at 
once  the  bitterest  and  most  acid.  I  weaken 
the  tipple,  as  I  register  it,  with  my  tears — tears 
of  sympathy  for  tmit  injured  lady,  of  indignation 
against  that  abandoned  woman. 

Advise  that  honourable  lady  who  has  furnished 
me  with  this  letter,  I  cannot — or  rattier  I  cm, 
but  it  goes  against  my  heart.  I  have  seen  some- 
tiiine— woe's  mo— of  bad  cooks,  and  something, 
thank  goodness,  of  good  cooks.  I  have  seen 
bad  dimiera  come  up,  and  I  have  seen  good 
dinners  come  up.  X  have  seen  a  worthy  gentle- 
man sitting  at  the  end  of  his  table  speechless, 
nnooucious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  so  absorbed  was  every  faculty  in  one 
sabject,  namelv.  Fish,  under-done  fish — raw 
fish  if  jou  will  have  it — as  fine  a  tor  hot  as 
ever  eame  out  d  Billinngate,  pink  as  otnal 
when  ent,  and  the  flesh  cleaving  to  the  bones 
tat  comfort  and  sumort.  I  bave  seen  the 
man  at  whose  table  that  fish  speared,  gaze 
with  a  glassy  eye  upon  the  lady  seated  next  to 
him,  without  seeing  her,  or  hearing  one  single 
word  of  her  spri^tly  conversation.  Whai  a 
I  look  of  agony  that  was  I  The  wretched  man 
I    would  not  have  caied  if  he  had  heard  at  that 

I  moment  that  half  London  was  burnt  down,  or 
|1  that  the  British  Possessions  in  India  were  lost 

I I  to  the  country  for  ever. 

I       Such  is  the  misery  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
^    a  bad  cook  to  inflict  upon  her  employer !  While 
with  a  good  performer  in  the  kitchen,  a  man 

I  feds  as  he  sits  at  his  table  that  all  is  going  on 
weQ  in  the  apartment  beneath  him,  and  he  is 

I I  confident  and  tranquiL  No  wonder,  then,  that 
J  it  takefe  a  great  deu  to  indnee  one  to  {nrt  with 


a  good  cook.  Xct  if  that  lady  of  whom  we 
have  been  stn^ying  the  pezilous  nositioD  would 
accept  one  little  word  of  counsel  from  a  Chro- 
nicler of  Small-Beer,  I  would  softly  whisper  in 
her  ear  that  she  should  cast  forth  that  Woman 
of  Belial  to  find  her  way  to  the  workhouse,  where 
she  shall  deservedly  end  her  days,  aud  take  to 
her  very  heart  of  hourts,  that  paragon  of  grocers^ 
John  iSeacletou.   Likewise  Co. 

Ah !  What  plots  and  conspiraoics  are  going 
on  porpetnally  in  the  underground  regions. 
How  is  it  tbat  the  servants  we  nourish,  dotbe, 
aiul  supply  with  a  home,  turn  agamst  us  in 
this  way  aud  league  themselves  with  our  great 
enemies  the  tradespeople  F  Why  are  servants 
so  eager  to  give  raders,  so  little  ready  to  save 
the  pockets  (rf  their  unfortunate  masters? 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  believe  that  there  ia 
some  distinct  undorstandiBg  between  the  thap- 
keepers  and  these  domestics,  and  that  the  more 
orders  the  last  give,  the  bett«  it  will  be  £ca 
them  when  Christmas  comes  roand.  Is  this  so  f 
1  donft  know  what  other  oondusion  we  can 
arrive  at  after  inspectii^  the  weekly  books. 
What  sums  are  down  for  mysterious  soup-herba, 
what  endless  outlay  on  Bath-brick,  emery-paper^ 
black-lead,  and  firewood.  What  large  amounts 
are  expended  annually  in  tliese  unmteresting 
articles.  What  a  colnmn  of  bright  lovely  sove- 
reigns, which  we  would  like  to  spend  in  more 
saus&ctory  gear  t  And  how  do  we  know  that 
these  miserable  articles  have  ever  been  de- 
livered? How  do  we  know  that  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  mythical  firewood  does  not  iq>pear 
in  tia  book  occasionally,  and  that  the  tradesman 
and  the  cook  divide  the  shilling.  And  yet,  how 
utterly  helpless  we  aie.  Sappose  you  say  yoa 
will  limit  the  quantity  of  wood  to  be  boi^t 
in  the  week,  what  a  malignant  pleasure  the 
housemaid  wUl  have  in  informing  you,  when  yoa 
order  your  bedroom-fire  to  be  hghted  on  Saturn 
day  n^ht,  that  "  there  ain't  no  wood  in  the 
'ouse.  Make  any  attempt  to  limit  t^e  8TU>piies, 
and  see  if  your  cook  does  not  spoil  your  dinner,, 
and  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  tlie  particular 
commodity  the  consumption  of  which  you  have 
attempted  to  keep  within  rational — strictly,  ra- 
tional— ^limits,  xes,  you  are  helpless,  and  if 
there  is  black-lead  enough  ordered  every  week  to 
polish  your  house  all  over,  from  the  garret  to 
the  kitdien,  aud  "  dips"  enough  for  a  general  il< 
luDunatiou,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  put  up 
with  it,  or  dse  with  inconveniences  inflicted  in 
a  vindictive  spirit,  aud  with  an  ingenuity  which 
touches  ou  the  fiendish.  Dips,  black-lead,  emeiy- 
paper,  sand,  Bath-bricks,  soda,  sod  lodfer* 
matches,  are  slowly  but  surely  bringing  me  to 
ruin ;  they  are  planting  grey  hairs  in  my  head, 
and  undermining  my  pecuniary  constitution.  I 
am  a  Small-Beer  C'hronicter,  and  small  things 
afEect  me.  The  dips  mingle  with  my  dreams,  and 
my  temper  is  scrubbed  raw  with  those  quires  of 
emery-paper. 

That  letter  quoted  above,  is  no  solitary  in- 
stance. I  liave  a  noble  individual  in  mv  eye — 
my  mind's  ^e,  tbat  is—vho  received  a  letter  of 
similar  import  from  his  butdier.   The  worthy 
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botcher  had  been  so  nonnd  down  and  tyraniuBed 
over  that  cook,  and  had  had  so  much  extorted 
from  him  in  the  war  of  "  small  considerations," 
that  he  was  obligecf  at  last  to  turn  at  bay,  and 
appeal  to  the  nooie  individnal  above  mentioned, 
who  then  and  there  dischsived  the  wicked  one 
of  the  kitchen,  and  took  the  batcher — having 
previously  put  on  an  old  and  ^ase-proof  coat 
— to  liis  manly  bosom.  Now,  here  are  two 
eases ; .  that  of  the  crocer  and  the  lady,  and  that 
of  the  butcher  and  the  noble  individual,  both 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  How  many 
grocers  are  there  and  how  many  butchers,  who 
put  up  with  the  cook's  extortions,  and  then 
indemnify  themaelves  by  atickinir  it  on  to  the 
bill  in  "  dips"  and  "  stoek^eat  V* 

Is  the  British  tradesman  honest  ?  What 
are  the  notions  of  that  intensely  respectable- 
looking  man  with  the  bald  head,  on  the  subject 
of  bnsmessF  What  shy  proceedings  does  he 
look  upon  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  fair 
trade  P  He  is  a  dairyman ;  what  is  that  ridi- 
cnlons  composition  which  he  sends  me  morning 
and  eveniDg  P  Even  the  man  who  brings 
it  has  not  tne  impudence  to  call  it  milk,  but 
shrieks  out  "  Mi-ew,"  as  he  sets  his  deceitful 
cans  down  with  a  clatter.  He  may  well  utter 
that  dismal  cry  over  the  weak  contemptible 
liquor  whidi  spoils  my  tea  and  my  temper  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  perjury  in  the  proprietor 
of  that  establishment  to  call  it  by  the  beautiful 
name  of  "  dairy."  It  is  falsehood  in  lum 
to  have  a  plaster  cast  of  a  cow  in  his  window. 
What  has  he  got  to  do  with  cows?  la  there 
any  one  connected  with  his  establishment  who 
knows  how  to  milk  a  cow  P  Is  there  any  one 
connected  with  his  establishment  who  would 
milk  a  cow  into  my  milk-pot,  if  he  did  know 
howP  Look,  too,  at  the  lovely  little  nests  of 
moss  in  which  the  cffga  are  displayed  in  that 
man's  fallacious  window.  How  innocent  those 
eggs  look ;  tliey  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  or 
of  a  deep  nanlceen  tint.  Go  in  and  buy  six- 
penn'orth  of  them  and  give  me  news  of  their  in- 
teriors. 

Or  suppose  onr  frimd  with  the  respectable 
exterior  is  a  batcher,  how  do  we  know  what  ie 
is  np  to  F  He  is  the  man  who,  when  I  order 
three  pounds  of  loin  of  mntton.  sends  me— or 
puts  it  down  as  such — four  pounds,  five  ounces. 
He  is  the  man  who,  every  note  and  then,  but  not 
too  often,  supplies  me  with  meat  of  an  inferior 
quali^,  and  who,  when  I  a>mpliiin,  is  astounded, 
and  says,  "  WeU,  su-,  it's  very  extraordinary,  tlie 
other  leg  was  sent  to  General  Baines,  and  he 
wa£  praising  the  flavour  of  it  to  me  this  very 
morning."  Every  now  and  then — let  nie  repeat 
the  expression — tlie  British  tradesman  sends  you 
a  bad  article.  He  does  not  do  so  too  often,  lest 
you  should  be  utterly  outra^d,  and  should  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  He  does  it  just  often  enough 
to  get  rid  of  his  inferiw  goods.  Ibey  must  be 
distributed,  somehow  or  other,  among  his  cus- 
tomers, and  BO  "  every  now  and  tlien"  your 
turn  comes  round.  The  answer  is  ready  when 
you  expostulate-  '-Veiy  extraordinary;  don't 
know  how  it  could  have  happened;  no  com- 


plaints from  any  one  else— take  care  it  shan't 
occur  again."  We  don't  know  what  these 
tradespeople  are  up  to.  Their  emissaries  oome 
round  to  our  back  doors  and  plot  wilb  our 
servants.  We  don't  know  but  that  the  masters 
make  it  the  interest  of  those  emissaries  to  get 
"orders"  out  of  the  cook.  They  have  a  hun- 
dred ways  of  being  agreeable  to  her.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  hate  one's  species  to  hour 
the  mean  slavering  wretches  cslling  her  ma'am 
at  every  second  word,  and  cringing  to  her  as  to 
one  great  in  authority. 

"Wk  have  mucli  cause  to  complain  of  trades- 
people. They  charge  prices  that  are  feufully 
exorbituit,  and  the  things  they  send  you  are  not 
good  after  all.  They  are  all  m  leiupte  t(»^ber, 
and  they  know  that  if  outraged  by  tiie  nutter 
supplied  by  Mr.  Jones,  you  go  over  to  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Smith,  you  will  get  as  bad  an 
article,  and  pay  as  dearly  for  it.  You  are  at 
the  mercy  of  these  people;  They  have  arranged 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  supply  you,  you 
must  have  the  supply,  and,  as  they  are  all 
agreed,  there  is  much  less  competition  for  yon 
to  get  the  benefit  of,  than  you  suppose. 
I  feel  strongly  on  tliis  subject — I  hate  the 
sight  of  those  prosperous-looking  tradesmen's 
carts  whisking  about  my  street.  "  What  right," 
I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  the  hilarious  miscreants 
who  conduct  those  vehicles,  "  what  right  have 
you  to  look  so  brisk,  and  to  be  in  such  good 
«>irits— why  does  Destmy  allow  you  to  prosper? 
Those  carts  are  full  of  sliams,  and  sluuns  pre- 
posterously dear-HTuffians,  you  mi^t  at  least 
wear  an  air  of  compunctum,  as  you  inflict  those 
detestable  compositions  upon  us.** 

We  don't  know  what  our  tradespeople  are  up 
to,  and  we  don't  know  what  onr  servants  are 
up  to.  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  I  met  the 
female  who  presides  over  my  dinners  (to  their 
destruction),  advancing,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  upon  the  little  district  of  shops  which 
is  nearest  to  the  residence  in  which  these 
chronicles  are  written.  That  woman,  who  is 
naturally  a  little  woman  and  a  skinny,  was  dis- 
tended in  all  directions,  in  a  manner  so  remark- 
able and  fearful,  that  I  scarcely  recc^nised  her. 
Abnormal  humps  bulged  out  beneatli  her  ample 
shawl,  and  even  her  petticoats  were  distorted 
by  so  much  unhallowed  and  bulbous  matter 
secreted  beneath  them,  that  she  could  only  more 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  and  by  balancing  herself  with 
great  in^nuity,  as  the  weighty  substances  on 
either  side  alternately  got  the  better  of  her. 
What  had  that  female  got  secreted  in  that  manner 
underneath  her  clothing  P  Was  she  taking  aweek's 
"  kitcheu-stuff  "  to  the  marine-store  dealer,  with 
a  view  to  tummg  it  into  lucre  P  If  so,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  that  "  kitchen- 
stuff,"  and  how  far,  bad  I  the  opportunity  of 
examining  it,  it  would  have  met  with  my  ap- 
probation. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  sl^htest 
degree— BO  firm  is  my  belief  in  the  lea^e  be- 
tween servants  and  tradespeople — to  discover 
that  the  latter  received  at  Christmas-time  regular 
UUs  from  the  former,  making  distinct  charges 
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for  seirices  rendered  in  various  irregular  ways. 
I  can  fancy  the  bill  the  batter  would  receive,  for 
instance,  containing  some  such  items  as  these : 
—To  a  drop  of  talfow  on  master'a  last  new  hat, 
one  shilling ;  to  bnuhing  same  wrong  way,  and 
sereral  times  knocking  it  down  from  its  in 
the  hall,  two  and  five.  Or  imagine  the  c&im 
made  on  the  glass  and  china-man -.—To 'one 
dozen  wine-glaKKs,  best  quality,  broken  at  dif- 
ferent times  dnrinjEf  past  year,  one  and  nine- 
pence;  to  mutilating,  as  by  you  su^ested, 
the  diina  tea-serrice  which  cannot  be  matched, 
thtteby  rendering  necessary  the  pniehue  of  a 
new  set,  entire,  five  shillings ;  to  tumbling  up- 
stairs vith  the  best  dinner-Bervice,  inetodi^ 
hurt  to  own  wrist,  term,  and  six.  The  boot- 
maker, d^ia,  may  reotdve  a  reminder: — To 
rasping  master's  **  nppen  "  against  the  stones 
for  ten  minntes  every  morning,  and  then  black- 
ing it  over  so  as  not  to  show.  Or  the  dress- 
m^er: — To  burning  a  bole  in  missuses  new 
dinner-dress,  and  sa;riQg  tl>i^t  it  must  ,have 
been  done  when  she  dined  out,  for  I  noticed  it 
the  very  next  morning. 

Seriously,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
repentant  tradesman  would  come  forward,  and, 
turning  Qaeen's  evidence,  reveal  to  us  what  is 
the  exact  nature  of  the  understanding  between 
serrants  and  tradespeople,  how  far  thelast  are  at 
the  mem  of  the  first,  bow  much  the  cook 
expects— oemdes  flattery  and  grovelling — as  the 
|mce  of  her  favoor.  Unless  some  sucii  revolu- 
tion be  made,  how  are  we  to  get  at  the  truth? 
JBxoept  those  two  letters  spoken  of  above — 
which,  by-tbe-bv,  are  of  incalculable  value — and 
an  anecdote  to  oe  immediately  related,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence,  though  much  that  is  presump- 
tive. Without  direct  evidence  we  never  can 
hope  to  get  redress.  As  things  ate  at  present 
we  are  hBipiess. 

A  certain  gentleman,  weary  of  being  cheated, 
and  determined  to  break  through  all  the  etiijuette 
of  kitdien-4ife,  determined  to  try  the  expenment 
of  hiring  a  foreign  cook.  So  he  took  into  bis 
servioe  a  Belgian  woman  of  good  abilities,  eeo- 
nomieal  in  her  views,  ionorant  of  Uie  Ang^o-Saxon 
tongue,  nnaeqQainted  with  the  manners  and 
eustoms  of  the  British  tradesman.  This  honest 
woman  need  to  go  forth  in  the  morning,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  and  need  to  pnrchase  what 
was  wanted  for  the  day,  paying  money  down  for 
what  she  carried  away.  It  was  a  grand  plan, 
there  were  no  mysterious  books,  no  more  accu- 
mnlating  bills,  the  woman,  a  good  judge,  had 
the  wh^e  of  the  tradesman's  stock  to  choose 
from,  and  it  was  not  left  to  him  to  send  any- 
thing he  liked,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  But 
the  whole  neighwurhood  in  which  this  blessed 
Belgian  resided,  rose  up  in  anna  against  her, 
tiie  serrants  in  the  bonie,  the  servants  of  ad- 
jacent houses,  and  the  TBABZsnsopLS.  "tiub 
revolt  was  so  terrific,  the  discord  so  frightful, 
th^  the  master  of  that  bleued  Belgian  was 
obUged  to  give  in — as  the  higher  anthoritv 
always  is  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  lower— and 
that  good  honourable  woman  was  dischai^^ed ! 
The  foreign  tribes  who  live  on  the  other  s^ 


of  the  Channel,  get  very  much  more  out  of  their 
money  than  we  do.  Perhaps  there  is  not  so 
much  of  the  commodity  in  question  amow  them, 
and  so  they  appreciate  its  value  more.  Perhaps 
there  is  more  esprit  de  corps  among  foreign 
servants:  the  master  whose  bread  they  eat, 
being  a  personage  in  whose  well-being  they 
really  sometimes  take  some  sort  of  interest. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  prevalence  of  that  basket 
practice  adhered  to  by  the  Belgian  cook,  may 
nave  a  tendency  to  check  dishones^,  and  pos- 
sibly the  same  object  may  be  in  some  sort 
effected  by  that  plan  of  living  in  flats  which 
enables  the  master  or  mistress  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  funily  retuners.  The  machinations 
to  which  area^tes  and  undei^und  ^oors  lend 
themselves,  are  impossible  when  the  kitchen  is 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  living  rooms.  Of 
coorse  thiu  system  has  its  disadvantages,  one  of 
which  is  the  perpetual  smell  of  cookery  which 
pervades  your  dwelling — but,  after  all,  that  is 
more  tolerable  than  being  robbed,  imd  made 
a  fool  of  at  the  same  uiomeut. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  so- 
cial system  if  there  were  more  markets— good 
markets — in  different  parts  of  London,  and  if  it 
might  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  visk 
them  every  dav,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and 
that  great  and  gForions  institntim— a  basket. 
A  market  is  a  pretty  thing.  The  scene  presented 
is  cheerful,  biutling,  appetising,  dehghtfnl.  I 
pity  no  one  who  lus  to  go  marketing.  How 
seductive  the  butter  loolu  spread  out  on  the 
green  leaves,  and  eke  the  little  cream  cheeses  that 
look  so  innocent  and  are  so  desperately  indiges- 
tible. And  then  the  eg^,  which  the  old  woman 
brings  out  from  a  secret  place  behind  the  stall, 
and  which  are  kept  for  her  especial  friends  and 
patrons.  What  a  choice  of  poultry  there  is,  too, 
to  select  from,  and  as  to  the  veget&bles  and  the 
fruit,  ranged  on  the  stall  by  an  artist  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  contrast  and  an  eve  for 
colour,  what  combinations  of  lettuce  ana  beet- 
root, of  ^ples  and  canliflowers.  are  possible. 
And  then  the  flowers  1  What  an  attractive 
comer  of  the  market  that  is  where  tA^  are 
set  oatf  and  what  an  additional  z«t  their  per- 
fume lends  to  the  other  (asoinations  of  the 
scene. 

What  consternation  will  my  present  words 
spread  in  the  circles  to  which  tbeymore  especially 
apply.  What  long  muttered  conversations  will 
be  held  by  the  British  tradesman  and  the  British 
tradeswoman  as  they  discourse  over  their  busi- 
ness affairs.  When  cook  comes  to  pay  the 
weekly  book,  bow  they  will  all  moan  together 
over  tbese  disclosures.  "  This  is  a  pretty  piece 
of  business,"  the  venerable  impostor  will  begin 
— "  this  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  ma'am,  for  a 
parceloi  mean-spirited  hnpstarts  as  knownothing 
about  nothing,  to  go  doing  all  they  can  to  cut 
one's  profits— as  one  may  say — from  under  one. 
If  all  the  little  arrangements  by  which  honest 
people  work  into  each  other's  hands,  and  help  to 
profit  each  other,  as  all  good  Christians  should 
— if,  ma'am,  all  our  little  namicable  understand* 
ings  with  each  other  are  to  be  broken  up,  and 
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scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  vhat's  to 
become  of  trade?  It  vill  go,  ma'am.  The 
British  tradesman  will  go  hout,  and  tUe  British 
constitution — mark  my  words,  ma'am — will 
follow.  Where's  the  pleasantness  of  hfe,  ma'am, 
under  sncli  cirouoistauces  ?  Where's  the  use 
of  lirii^  ?  Why,  ma'am,  tiu  lerj  aspect  oi 
the  neighbonrbood  woold  be  different.  The 
young  man  would  hardly  hare  the  heart  to  drire 
his  cart  at  above  ei^dit  miles  an  hour ;  his  very 
ring  at  the  haizey^^wll  would  be  low.  The 
butcher's  boy  woold  take  no  pains  with  his  'air. 
My  young  man  as  comes  round  for  orders — 
James,  six  pounds  of  Dips  for  No.  6— my  young 
mas,  I  say,  would  cease  to  have  any  style  about 
his  dress;  and  as  to  such  moments  as  these, 
ma'am— of  that  hinterehange  of  sentiment  be- 
tweenst  such  as  you,  ma'am,  and  such  as  me— 
why,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it  altogether. 
And  the  ladies— they're  to  go  to  market,  are 
tbe;^,  and  the  like  m  too,  ma'am,  is  to  walk 
behind  them  with  a  basket — a  likely  story! 
And  my  worthy  itksui  Mr.  Chalker's  milk  ain't 
good mauA  fat  tbem, ain't  itP  Pwhi^  the 
ladies  would  like  to  go  and  nilk  the  cows  Ihem- 
wlrcs,  as  they  don't  want  to  be  cheated. 
Cheated,  indeed ! — a  nice  expression  to  be  made 
use  of  among  Chiiatian  people.  Well,  ma'am, 
all  I*Te  got  to  say  is  that  before  i'U  fall  into 
any  of  such  new-teogled  ways  I'll  sell  the  busi- 
ness for  what  it  wuL  fetch,  and  retire,  and  I 
bless  my  stars  that  I've  made  by  honest  in- 
dustry something  to  retire  on.  And  here's 
wisbinffyou  the  same,  ma'am,  and  not  doubting 
but  what  you  have— and  eight  pounds  of  Dips, 
did  you  sayP — ^Eight  Dips,  five  packets  beat 
black-lead,  a  hundred  of  &«wooa,  and  forty 
sheets  emery-paper— thank  you,  ma'am,  the 
order  shall  be  attended  to;  and  I  luipe,  ma^an, 
you'll  accept  this  little  j[)acket  of  mixed  tea  for 
your  own  use^  and  I  think  yoall  like  it;  ma'aui, 
ibr  it  isn't  what  we  let  oar  customers  have. 
Good  morning,  ma'am— «ood  monung.  Qhd 
to  see  you  look  ao  wdL  •Tamee,  intend  to  that 
there  order." 


SCRAPS  OP  SERVIAN  STORY. 

Wild  people  as  tUey  are,  the  Servians  have 
several  popular  tales  which  indicate  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wim^.  This  we  have  alreadr  shown  by  an  ex- 
posUiott  of  the  Servian  idea  ot  destiny,  m  which 
s  moral  sense  appears  in  direct  autagcmism  to  a 
&talistic  theory,  and  we  may  add  to  its  tes- 
timony that  of  the  following  story,  which  is 
likewise  of  an  all^rical  character,  and  rises 
above  the  ordinary  of  popular  tales  : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  man,  who 
had  three  sons  and  a  dauohter.  When  his  last 
hour  was  come,  he  called  the  sons  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  ordered  them  to  give  their  sister  to 
the  iirst  person  who  asked  her  for  his  wife, 
wboever  he  might  be,  and  this  duty  was  put  to 
the  test,  when,  shortly  after  their  Other's  death, 
an  okl  man  came  to  the  house  in  a  two-wheeled 


ciu't,  and  declared  himself  a  suitor  for  the 
inaiden's  hand.  The  two  elder  brothers  were 
inclined  to  refuse  a  wooer  who  presented  soieh  a 
shabby  appearance;  but  the  jroungest  reminded 
them  of  their  father's  dying  injuactiiHi,  and  the 
old  man  was  allowed  to  take  away  his  bride. 

The  niateh  did  not  prove  a  bad  one,  for  when 
the  eldest  brother,  wSta  a  while,  went  to  visit 
his  sistw,  he  found  ber  residing  in  a  house 
magnifieent  beyond  description.  She  assuied 
him  she  was  perfectly  happy  and  very  dad  to 
see  him,  and  when  her  husrand  retumra  home 
he  also  bade  her  visitor  welcome,  uxi  told  him 
he  would  entertain  Imn  to  the  best  of  bis  power, 
but,  as  &  primaiT  condition,  maistcd  that  he 
should  go  out  witfl  a  horse  to  fetch  grass,  taking 
care  only  to  cut  the  grass  in  places  that  the 
horse  scraped  with  lus  hoof.  FrcMnising  to 
comply  with  this  order,  the  brother  mounted  the 
horse  that  had  been  ^ven  him,  and  soon  came 
to  a  silver  bridge,  the  sight  of  which  ao  awakened 
his  cupidity,  ibtA,  aligbtii^  firom  lils  steed,  he 
tore  away  one  of  the  ^ttering  planks,  and 
thouriit  he  had  acted  with  excee£iig  wisdom 
and  foieBi|riit.  Thus  riehly  provided,  he  oared 
little  for  nis  brother-in-Iaw^s  or^rs,  but  cut 
grass  wherever  be  found  it  most  convenient,  wit-h- 
out  waiting  for  the  horse  to  scrape  with  his  hoof. 
When  he  returned,  he  put  toe  horse  in  the 
stable,  laid  the  grass  before  him,  and  walked  into 
the  house,  assunng  the  old  gentleman,  in  answer 
to  his  questions,  that  he  bad  strictly  obeyed  his 
commands,  Xlw  host,  however,  preferred  to 
use  bis  own  eyes,  and,  entering  the  stall,  saw 
that  the  grass  had  been  left  untouched,  which 
at  once  snowed  him  the  proper  selection  had  not 
been  made.  This  fact  established,  tbe  visitor, 
without  more  ado,  was  turned  out  of  doors. 

When  he  retunwd  home,  the  eldest  tvother 
did  not  give  a  hint  of  what  had  oocarred, 
but  suMly  told  the  second  that  their  sister's 
hmbandf  teak  his  eomplintents,  and  would  be 
ve^  ^ad  to  see  him.  The  brother  paid  the 
visit  acoordingly,  and  (as  is  generally  the  case 
in  popular  tafes^  bis  adventures  wae  similar  to 
titooe  of  his  senior.  The  bridge  was  despoiled 
of  another  ulver  plank,  the  grass  was  cut  in 
the  wnatg  plaot^  and  the  visitor  was  uncere- 
moniously evected.  Adopting  tbe  same  reserve 
as  lus  elder  brother,  he  kept  these  particulars  to 
himself  when  he  retured  h<Hn^  and  merely  re- 
commended tiw  yonngest  to  pay  a  visit  in  his 
turn. 

Xka  third  brother  began  wiUi  better  auspices. 
Instead  of  letting  him  go  his  own  way,  his  auter, 
whom  be  first  round  alone,  contrived  to  warn 
him  not  to  act  like  his  brothers,  and  though  bet 
husband  entered  before  she  could  explain  ber 
meaning,  enough  had  been  said  to  make  aim  more 
than  commonly  car^U.  Ordered  by  his  brother- 
tn*lBwto  fetch  grass,  he  set  out  on  the  same 
horse,  and  when  ne  reached  the  silver  bridge  he 
was  as  much  shocked  by  its  disfigiuement,  through 
the  loss  of  the  two  planks,  as  he  was  deUghted  by 
its  general  magnificence.  On  the  middle  of  the 
bri%e  he  stood  still,  and  lookuw  down,  peroeived 
an  enonnou  k^Uo  filled  wit£  water,  in  which 
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were  boiled  a  number  of  hninan  heads,  that  were 
likewise  pecked  by  rarenom  eagles.  When  he 
had  crossed  orer,  he  came  to  a  TiUi^se  where 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  mnsic  and  mer- 
riment, and  on  asking  the  caase  of  so  much 
joy,  was  informed  that  as  eTcry  year  bionght 
abundance,  the  TilUigers  coold  not  oe  otherwise 
thui  liappy.  Somewhat  farther  on,  was  another 
Tillage,  where  there  was  nothing  bnt  weeping 
and  lamentation,  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
cause  of  e:nef  was  a  hailstorm  that  every  year 
destroyeathe  produce  of  tbe  land.  Midway  be- 
tween the  two  villages,  he  had  seen  two  dogs 
(of  the  female  sex),  who  were  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces,  and  whtHu  he  had  vainly  essayed  to 
put;  on  leavinf  the  second  viUi^  he  came 
to  a  pair  of  wud  bous,  who  likewise  raged 
against  each  other  with  wrath  not  to  be  ex- 
trngiiished.  At  last,  the  horse  stopped  in  the 
idddle  of  a  beautiful  meadow,  and  scraped  with 
his  hoof.  Here,  therefore,  the  rider  out  the  re* 
quired  grass,  and,  when  he  returned,  placed  it 
before  the  horse,  who  began  to  eat  it  imme> 
diately. 

Delighted  with  this  race  instance  of  implicit 
obedience,  the  old  gentleman  highly  conunuided 
his  youngest  broth^-in-law,  ana  maku^  him  sit 
down  to  sapper,  asked  him  what  h»  had  seen  on 
his  journey  r 

"  first,^'  said  the  youth,  "I  saw  a  magni- 
ficent bridge  built  wiui  beams'of  solid  sirrer, 
but,  woe  is  me,  it  hatk  been  fooUy  desptnled  <rf 
two  planks,  and  mj  evil  be&l  him  who  did  the 
deed!" 

"  That,"  returned  tlie  old  man,  "is  the  work 
of  thy  two  brothers,  and  they  have  been  visited 
accoioing  to  their  deserts." 

"  Beneath  the  bridge,"  oontinued  the  yonth, 
"  was  a  kettle  wherein  human  heads  were  boil- 
iiu;,  and  lo !  hungry  eagles  did  incessantly  rend 
them." 

"  That,"  e^lained  the  old  man, "  is  the  place 
of  torment  in  the  other  wodd.  What  aaw'at 
thou  more 

Then  &t  youth  told  him  of  the  two  Tillage^ 
and  the  dogs  and  the  boars ;  whereupon  tiie  ou 
mansud: 

"  The  people  in  the  first  village  have  found 
iavoor  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  poor  are 
lun'er  sent  empty  from  their  doors.  The  second 
vilU^  is  inhabited  by  a  race  who  fears  not 
God,  and  knows  neither  love  nor  justice.  The 
two  wild  boars  are  thy  brothers,  who  cannot 
agree  with  each  other ;  and  the  dogs  are  their 
wives." 

"  But  what,"  inqnired  the  young  man,  "  is 
the  lovely  meadow,  where  I  mowed  the  mss, 
and  where  I  could  wiUingly  have  remainm.  for 
ever?" 

"That,"  replied  the  old  man,  «is  Faradise, 
and  bard,  indeed,  is  it  to  enter  therein." 

When  they  bad  feasted  for  many  days,  the 
youth  was  sent  home  with  a  handsome  present, 
and  his  old  brother-in-law  assured  liim  that 
from  the  first  he  had  recognised  him  as  an 
Iioneat  man,  since  he  had  conscientiously  ful- 
filled bis  &Uier'a  last  injunction.  He,  there- 


fore, would  be  happy  and  prosperous,  while  bis 
Inrothen  would  be  wretched. 

"Wljo  cannot  perceive  in  this  story  a  sort  of 
rude  Pilgrim's  ^rognss,  vagne^  Christian, 
though  unconnected  with  any  particular  system 
of  theology?  Who  can  fail  to  discover  in  the 
wise  brotner-iu-Iaw,  a  family  likeness  to  ISx. 
Interpreter  P 

The  following  tale,  likewise  found  in  Servia 
by  the  native  antiquarian  Karadschitsch,  is  of  a 
more  directly  religious  tendencv :  i 

As  a  certain  prince  was  riding  to  the  hunt, 
some  drops  of  blood  fell  from  his  nose  upon  the 
snow,  and  as  be  looked  down  be  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  might  have  a  wife  as  white  as 
snow  and  as  red  as  blood — ^tbe  very  qualities,  by 
the  way,  which  the  queen  ohunis  for  her  future 
daughtN  in  the  German  tale  of  Snowdrop.  This 
wish  was  not  a  mere  caprice,  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  fanned ;  as  the  prince  proceeded  further, 
he  asked  an  old  woman  whom  he  met  on  his 
road  whether  she  knew  of  any  maiden  Uesied 
with  the  required  attractions. 

"  A  little  way  on,"  said  the  dame,  "  there  is 
an  odd  sort  of  a  house,  without  any  doors,  and 
with  one  window,  through  which  people  have  to 
go  in  and  out.  Kow,  in  that  house  lives  exactly 
sofdi  a  girl  as  you  desoi^." 

Qi^j  would  I  enter  that  window,"  began 
the  raraptured  prince. 

*'  Ay,  ay !"  interrupted  the  old  woman ;  "  but 
yon  must  know  that  the  people  who  go  in,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  come  out. 
Ah !  many  a  lover  has  been  seen  to  enter  that 
house  who  has  never  been  seen  since." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  ejaculated  the  prince, 
"  for  the  sake  of  snch  anudden  I  will  gladly  risk 
my  life." 

'*  Well  J  if  you  are  resolved,"  said  the  woman, 
"  at  least  take  with  you  this  bit  of  bread,  and 
mind  you  don't  lose  it,  for  it  may  do  yon  better 
service  than  you  think." 

A<xeptin^  with  thanks  this  humble  gift,  the 
prince  contmued  his  journey,  and  presently  met 
another  oldwanan,  who  talked  to  bim  in  much 
the  same  strain  as  the  first,  and  gave  him  a 
haul-nut.  A  thixd  old  woman,  whom  he  found 
sitting  hj  roadside,  vna  even  more  -ui^nt 
than  the  other  two  invnuming  bim ;  but,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  to  be  dissnad^,  she  gave  him  a 
nut  of  another  sort.  She  also  told  him  what  to 
do  with  his  ^s.  The  bread  vras  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts  who  would  attack  him  on  his 
approach  to  the  house ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  in  extreme  peril,  he  was  to  ask  the  two 
nuts  for  their  oounsel. 

Leaving  his  third  adviser,  the  prince  con- 
tinued hu  journey  until  he  came  to  a  thick 
fraest,  in  wn^  stood  the  doorl«ss  house.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  he  was,  as  he  had  been  forewarned, 
assailed  by  a  nnmba  ferocions  animals,  who, 
however,  no  sooner  smelled  the  bread,  which  he 
threw  among  them,  than  they  bung  down  their 
tails  and  fell  motionless.  Finding  that  the 
wimiow  stood  far  above  his  reach,  lie  felt 
puzzled  as  to  how  ho  should  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  honse,  and  he  stood  pondering  sorrow- 
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fully  enough,  until  be  perceived  a  damsel  vith 
long  golden  locks  that  hung  dowa  from  the 
iriiidov.  Of  these  he  caught  hold;  and  the 
damsel,  using  them  like  a  rope,  dreir  him  np 
to  the  winaow :  when  be  perceived,  to  his 
delight,  that  ^e  vas  the  very  maiden  whom 
be  sought. 

The  two  yoang  persons  were  immediatel;  on 
the  best  01  terms,  and  the  maiden  told  the 
prince  that  it  vras  a  very  good  thins  that  her 
mother  vas  absent  from  home.  The  old  beldam, 
it  seemed,  bad  sone  to  gather  certain  magical 
herbs,  witii  which  ske  was  in  the  habit  of  taming 
her  daughter's  soitors  into  wild  beasts.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  immediate  flight  was  ad- 
visable, and  the  two  lovers  accordingly  got  out  of 
the  wood  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them ; 
but  tbej  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  tneyBaw 
the  old  woman,  not  only  running  after  them, 
but  gaining  on  them  at  every  step.  The  prince, 
bethmking  himself  of  the  nazef-nut,  asked  it 
what  he  was  to  do  F 

"Open  me,"  said  the  hazel-nut;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  complv  with  this  mandate,  than  a  torrent 
of  water  ruaned  out  of  the  shell,  and  impeded 
the  approach  of  the  pursaer.  But  the  old 
woman  was  able  to  divide  the  water  with 
her  staff,  and  the  pursuit  was  reoewed.  The 
other  nut,  being  broken  open  at  its  own  re- 
quest, emitted  a  violent  flune,  that  neorfy 
consumed  the  forest;  bnt  the  old  woman 
spat  into  it,  and  \t  was  at  once  extinguished. 
Perceiving  that  his  charms  wen  of  no  avail, 
the  prince  now  turned  bis  face  to  the  east, 
crossed  himself,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty.  Lightnmg  at  once  flashed  from 
the  clouds  overhead,  and  not  only  was  the  old 
woman  struck  dead,  but  struck  buried  too,  for 
the  eartli  opened  and  swallowed  her  corpse. 
When  he  returned  bom^  the  prince  caused 
the  damsel  to  be  baptised,  and  made  her  his 
wife. 

Theend  of  this  taleis  most  remarkable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  symmetry  which  almost  ani- 
T^sailj  rcKoIates  popular  stories,  the  &rey  nut 
ought  to  Have  destroyed  the  evil  enchantress. 
Nevertheless,  the  cbams  expected  to  be  bene- 
ficial prove  utterly  useless ;  the  prince  is  only 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  to 
whom  he  appeals  as  a  Christian ;  and  the  three 
old  women  wno  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  powers 
of  good,  are  shown  to  be  either  powerless  or 
deceitful.  We  may  be  allowed  the  conjecture 
that  there  was  an  original  story  in  which  the 
three  women  were  both  potent  and  beneficent, 
but  that  the  end  of  it  htis  been  modified  utuier 
a  Christian  influence  which  forbade  any  super- 
natural power  that  did  not  immediately  ema- 
nate from  the  Deity,  to  be  r^arded  as  good. 


The  most  beneflcent  deities  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
1<^  were  held  np  hj  St  Augiutin  and  other 
fathers  of  the  Gnnreh  u  maUgnant  demons, 
whose  very  virtues  were  assume  for  purposes 
of  deceit ;  by  a  similar  theory  the  good  and 
bad  enohaiitresses  may  have  been  made  bad  alike. 
As  for  the  old  woman  of  the  doorless  house, 
who  transforms  men  into  beasts,  she  is  clearly 
akin  to  Circe.  The  wild  animals,  who  are 
tamed  with  a  piece  of  bread,  will  remind  many 
readers  of  Cerberus. 

The  following  short  story  from  the  same 
source  may  aTmost  be  regarded  as  a  Catholic 
leg^. 

There  was  once  a  pious  monk,  with  long  hair 
and  beard,  who  prayed  without  ceasing.  One 
night,  his  way  led  him  by  a  churchyard  in  which 
three  horses,  one  red  as  olood,  another  black  as 
charcoal,  the  third  yellow  as  saffron,  were  leap- 
ing among  the  graves  and  around  the  chnrcli. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  monk,  they  vanislied ; 
80  be  bid  himself  behind  a  tree,  and  they  at 
once  reappeared,  taking  their  station  by  one  of 
the  graves,  and  neighing  and  scraping,  until  a 
man  rose  out  of  it,  precisely  in  the  condition  in 
which  be  had  been  buried.  The  horses  rushed 
towards  thb  man,  but  did  not  touch  bun,  and 
he  v^t  in  silence,  until  the  m(Hik,  fearing  that 
mischief  would  ensue,  ordered  the  animals  to 
remain  still.  Tlie^  at  once  obeyed.  He  then 
touched  them  all  wi&i  his  staff,  when  the  corpse 
became  animated,  and  the  horses  assumed  a 
human  form.  In  answer  to  the  monk's  inquiries, 
the  old  man  explained  that  he  had  murdered  all 
his  three  sons  in  one  night,  and  had  died  without 
confessing  the  crime  to  a  priest.  The  sons,  who 
had  appeared  as  horses,  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  gnilty  of  disobedience,  and  had  likewise 
died  unabsolved.  Hearing  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  monk,  having  ordered  the  three  sons  to 
beg  their  father's  foi^veness,  and  the  father 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  gave  them  all  absolu- 
tion. Hereupon  they  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  and  then  every  one  returned  to  his  own 
grave. 
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CHAPTEE  IV, 

The  sommer  afterwards  Mr.  Corbet  came  ogam 
to  read  with  Mr.  Ness.  He  did  not  percdve  any 
aiteration  in  liiniself,  and  indeed  hia  early- 
matared  character  had  hardly  made  progress 
chunbDg  the  last  twelre  montiis,  whatever  int«l- 
iecto^  acquirements  he  might  have  made. 
Therefore  it  was  astonishing  to  him  to  see  the 
alteration  in  EUinor  Wilkins.  She  had  shot  np 
from  a  rather  puny  g^rl  to  a  tall,  slij^^t  yonng 
'  lady,  with  promise  of  great  beauty  in  the  face, 
I  -which  a  year  ago  had  only  been  remarkable  for 
I  the  fineness  of  the  eyes.  Her  complexion  was 
clear  now,  although  colourless— twelve  months 
ago  he  woidd  have  called  it  sallow— her  delicate 
cheek  was  smooth  as  marble,  her  teeth  were 
even  and  white,  and  her  rare  smiles  called  out  a 
lovely  dimple. 

She  met  her  former  friend  and  lecturer  with  a 
grave  shyness,  for  she  remembered  well  how  they 
had  parted,  and  thought  he  could  hardly  have 
forgiTen,  much  less  forgotten,  her  passionate 
flinging  away  from  him.  But  the  teith  was, 
after  the  first  few  boon  of  offeuied  displeasure, 
he  had  ceased  to  t^iiuk  of  it  at  alL  raie,  poor 
child,  by  w^  d  proving  her  repentance,  had 
tried  hard  to  reform  hwboisteioas  tom-boy  man- 
ners, in  order  to  show  him  that  although  she 
would  not. give  up  hex  dear  old  friend  Dixon  at 
his  or  any  one's  buldin^  she  would  strive  to  profit 
by  his  lectures  in  all  things  reasonable.  The 
consequence  was,  that  she  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  as  an  elegant  dignified  young  lady,  instead 
of  the  rough  little  girl  he  remembered.  Still, 
below  her  somewhat  formal  nuumers  there  lurked 
the  old  wild  spirit,  as  he  could  plainly  see,  after 
a  little  more  watehii^ ;  and  he  began  to  wish  to 
call  this  out,  and  to  strive,  by  reminding  her  of 
old  days,  and  all  her  childish  frolics,  to  flavour 
her  subdued  manners  and  speech  with  a  little  of 
the  former  originality. 

In  this  he  succeeded.  No  one,  neither  Mr. 
"Wilkins,  nor  Miss  Monro,  nor  Mr,  Ness,  saw 
what  tlus  young  couple  were  about— they  did 
not  know  it  themselves;  but  before  the  summer 
was  over  they  were  desperately  in  love  with  each 
oQier,  or  perhaps  I  sbonU  rather  sar,  XUlinor 
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was  desperately  in  love  with  him— he^  as  passion- 
ately as  he  could  be  with  any  one;  but  in  him 
the  intellect  was  superior  in  strength  to  either 
affections  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  those  around 
thean  were  these.  Mr.  Willdns  still  considered 
Etlinor  as  a  little  girl,  as  his  own  pet,  his  dar- 
ling, but  nothing  more.  Miss  Monro  was  anxious 
about  her  own  improvement.  Mr.  Neas  was 
deep  in  a  new  edition  of  Horace,  which  he  was 
going  to  bring  out  with  notes.  I  believe  Dixon 
would  have  been  keener-sighted,  but  Ellinor 
kept  Mr.  Corbet  and  Dixon  apart  for  obvious 
reasons — they  were  each  her  dear  friends,  but 
she  knew  that  Mr,  Corbet  did  not  like  Dixon, 
and  suspected  that  the  feeling  was  mutual 

The  only  change  of  circumstances  between  this 
year  and  the  previous  one  consisted  in  this  de- 
velopment of  attachment  betwjei  the  young 
people.  Otherwise,  everything  went  on  apparent^ 
as  usual.  With  Ellinor  the  course  of  the  day  was 
something  like  this.  Up  early  and  into  the  garden 
until  Inre^ast-time,  when  ^e  made  tea  for  hec 
fother  and  Miss  Monro  in  the  dining-T0(»n,  alw ^s 
takii^  care  to  lay  »  little  nos^iaiy  of  freshly- 
eatii^d  flowers  by  ^  father's  ^Jite.  After 
breakfast  when  the  convetsatioa  nad  been  on 
general  uid  indi&rent  sulyects,  Ur.  Wilkins 
withdrew  into  the  litUe  stn^,  so  often  men- 
tioned. It  opened  ont  of  a  passage  that  ran  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  the  kitoheii,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  hall.  Corresponding  to  the 
dinii^room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  the 
drawing-room,  with  its  side-window  serving  as 
a  door  into  a  conservatory,  and  this  again  opened 
into  the  library.  Old  Mr.  Wilkins  had  added  a 
semicircular  projection  to  the  library,  which  was 
lighted  by  a  dome  above,  and  showed  off  his  son's 
Italian  purchases  of  sculpture.  The  libraiy  was 
by  &r  the  most  striking  and  agreeable  room  in 
the  house;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
drawing-room  was  seldom  used,  and  had  the 
aspect  of  cold  discomfort  common  to  apartments 
rtu^ly  occupied.  Mr.  Wilkins's  study,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  was  also  an  after-lhought, 
built  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  projecting  from 
the  regularity  of  the.  outside  wall :  a  little  stone 
passage  led  to  it  from  the  hall,  smaB,  narrow, 
and  dark,  and  out  of  which  no  other  door  opened. 

The  study  itself  was  a  hexagon,  one  side- 
windowj  one  freplaoe,  and  the  remaining  foor 
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being  occupiMl  'with  doors,  two  of  which,  have 
been  already  mentioned,  another  at  the  foot  of 
the  narrow  wiq^ng  stain  ^duch  led  s^aiglit  inio 
Mr.  Wilkius'i  bedroom  orer  the  diiuag-iooin, 
and  ihe  fourth  openii^  into  a  path  tiirough  the 
shruhbei^  to  the  right  of  the  flower-gwden  as 
you  looked  from  the  house.  This  path  led  throiyjh 
the  stable-yard,  and  then  by  a  ihort  oat  ri^ 
into  Hamley,  and  brought  you  out  close  to  Mr. 
Wilkins's  office ;  it  was  by  this  way  he  always 
went  and  returned  to  his  business.  He  used  the 
study  for  a  smoking  and  lounging-room  prioci- 
pally,  although  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  conve- 
nient place  for  holding  confidential  communica- 
tions with  such  of  his  clients  as  did  not  like 
discussing  their  business  within  the  possible 
hearing  of  all  the  clerks  in  his  office.  By  the 
outer  door  he  could  also  pass  to  the  stables,  and 
see  that  all  proper  care  was  taken  at  all  times  of 
his  favourite  and  valuable  horses.  Into  this 
study  Eliinor  would  follow  him  of  a  morning, 
helping  him  on  with  his  great-coat,  mending  hip 
gloves,  talking  an  infinite  deal  of  merry  fond 
nothing,  and  then,  clinging  to  his  arm,  she  would 
accom]KiD7  him  in  his  visits  to  tfao  stables,  going 
up  to  Via  shyKt  horses,  and  petting  them,  and 
patiii^  them,  and  feeding  them  with  bread  all 
the  time  that  her  fiithcr  held  converse  nith 
Dkon.  When  he  was  finally  gone— and  some- 
times it  was  a  long  time  first— she  returned,  to 
the  schoolroom  to  Miss  Monro,  and  tried  to  set 
herself  hard  at  work  at  her  lessons.  But  she  had 
not  much  time  for  steady  application ;  if  her 
father  had  cared  for  her  progress  in  anything, 
she  would  and  could  have  woriced  hard  at  that 
study  or  aecompHshmcnt ;  but  Mr.  WUkins,  the 
case  and  pleasure-loving  man,  did  not  wish  to 
make  himself  into  the  pedagogue,  as  he  would 
have  considered  it,  if  he  had  ever  questioned 
EUiuorwith  a  realsteadypurposeof  ascertaining 
her  intellectual  progress.  It  was  qmte  enough 
for  him  that  her  general  intelligence  and  variety 
of  desultory  and  miscellaneous  readii^  made  her 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  companionfbr  his  hours 
of  relaxation. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Eliinor  put  away  her  books 
with  joyful  eagerness,  kissed  Miss  Monro,  asked 
her  if  they  sliould  go  a  regular  walk,  and  was 
always  rather  thankful  when  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  better  to  strdl  in  the  garden— a  deci- 
sion very  often  come  to,  for  Miss  Monro  hated 
fatigue,  hated  dir^  bated  seramblmg,  and 
dreaded  rain ;  sU  of  whidi  are  evils,  the  chances 
of  which  are  never  &r  distant  from  connti*y 
walks.  So  Eliinor  danoed  out  into  the  garden, 
worked  away  among  her  flowers,  played  at  the 
old  games  among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and, 
when  she  oould,  seduce  Dixon  in  the  flower-gar- 
den to  have  a  little  consultation  as  to  the  horses 
and  dogs.  For  it  was  one  of  her  father's  few 
strict  rdes  that  Eliinor  was  never  to  go  into  the 
stable-yard  unless  he  were  with  her;  so  these 
tete-a-tetes  vrith  Dixon  were  always  held  in  the 
flower-garden,  or  bit  of  focest  ground  surround- 
ing it,  Wu  Monro  sat  and  basked  in  the  snn. 


close  to  the  dial,  which  made  the  centre  of  the 
gay  flower-beds,  upon  which  the  dining-room  and 
study  wini)owB  Iftofeed, 

At  one  o'clock,  SDinor  and  Miss  Monro  dined. 
An  hour  was  allowed  for  Miss  Monro's  diges- 
tion, wbicii  Eliinor  again  spent  out  of  doors,  and 
at  three  lessons  began  again  and  lasted  till  five. 
At  tint  time  ther  went  to  dress  preparatory  for 
the  schoolroom  tea  at  half-past  five.  After  tea 
BHinor  tried  to  prepare  her  lessons  for  the  next 
day ;  but  all  the  time  she  was  listening  for  her 
feUier's  footstep— the  moment  she  heard  that, 
she  dashed  down  her  hook,  and  flew  out  of  the 
room  to  welcome  and  kiss  him-  Seven  was  his 
dinner-hoar ;  he  hardly  ever  dined  alone ;  indeed, 
he  often  dined  from  home  four  days  out  of  seven, 
and  when  he  had  no  engagement  to  take  him  out 
he  liked  to  have  some  one  to  keep  him  company. 
Mr.  Ness  veiy  often,  Mr.  Corbet  along  with  him 
if  he  was  in  Hamley,  a  stranger  frieai,  or  one  of 
his  clients.  Sometimes,  reluctantly,  and  when 
he  fancied  he  could  not  avoid  the  attention  with- 
out giving  offence,  Mr.  "VnUdns  would  ask  Mj. 
Dunster,  and  thai  the  two  would  alwi^  follow 
Eliinor  into  the  library  at  a  veiy  eariy  hour,  at 
if  their  sulqects  fcrt6te-&-t^  conversaticn  were 
quite  exhausted.  With  alt  his  other  visitors, 
Mj.  Wilkins  sat  long— yes,  and  yearly  longer; 
with  Mr.  Ness,  because  they  became  interested  in 
each  other's  conversation;  with  some  of  the 
others,  because  the  wine  vras  good,  and  the  host 
hated  to  spare  it- 
Mr.  Corbet  used  to  leave  his  tutor  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  saunter  into  the  library.  There  sat 
Eliinor  and  Miss  Monro,  each  busy  with  their 
embroidery.  He  would  bring  a  stool  to  EUinor's 
side,  question  and  tease  her,  interest  her,  and 
they  would  become  entirely  absorbed  m  each 
other.  Miss  Monro's  sense  of  propriety  being 
entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  consideration  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  must  know  what  he  was  about  in  allow- 
ing a  young  man  to  become  thus  intimate  with 
bis  daughter,  who,  after  all,  was  but  a  child. 

Mr.  Corbet  had  lately  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
walking  up  to  Tord  Bank  for  the  Times  every 
day,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  lounging  about  in 
the  garden  until  one ;  not  exactly  with  cither 
JEUinor  or  Miss  Monro,  bat  certainly  far  more  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

Ikliss  Monro  used  to  think  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  stay  and  lunch  at  their  early  dinner,  but 
she  never  gave  the  invitation,  and  he  could  not 
well  stay  without  her  expressed  sanction.  He 
told  ^inor  all  about  his  mother  and  sister^  and 
their  ways  of  going  on,  and  spoke  of  tiiem  and  of 
his  father  as  of  people  she  was  one  day  certain  to 
know,  and  to  know  intimately;  and  ^  did  not 
question  or  doubt  this  view  of  things ;  she  simply 
acquiesced. 

He  had  some  discussion  with  himself  as  to 
whether  he  shonld  speak  to  her,  and  so  secure 
her  promise  to  be  bis  before  returning  to  Cam- 
bridge or  not.  He  did  not  like  the  formality  of 
an  application  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  whkdL  vould, 
after  all.  have  been  the  orooer  and  trbvidit- 
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fonnird  cooise  to  pursoc  with  a  giA  of  her  age 
—she  was  barely  sixteen.  Not  that  he  anticipated 
any  difficulty  on  Mr.  WiUdns's  part ;  his  ap- 
prove of  the  intifBMf  wliich  at  their  tespeotive 
ages  was  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  an  attachment, 
vas  made  as  erUent  as  could  be  by  actions  ■mth- 
ont  words.  Buttherewoold  hare  to  be  reference 
to  his  own  bthra,  wlio  had  no  notion  of  the  whole 
^ur,  and  would  be  anre  to  treat  it  as  a  boyish 
fatuxy  i  as  if  at  twenty-one  Ra^h  was  not  a  man, 
as  cl«u  and  deliberatiTe  in  knowing  his  own 
mind,  as  resolute  as  he  everwooldbe  in  deciding 
Qpou  the  course  of  eiertion  that  diould  lead  lum 
to  independraice  and  fame,  if  snch  were  to  be 
attained  by  clear  intdlect  and  a  strong  wilL 

No;  to  Ur,  Wilkins  be  would  nc4  speak  for 
another  year  or  two. 

Bat  should  be  tell  HUiaor  in  direct  terms  of 
bis  lore— bis  intention  to  many  herP 

iLfaitt  be  imdined  to  the  more  prudent  course 
at  ulenoe.  He  was  not  afraid  of  any  change  in 
bis  own  inclinations:  of  than  be  was  sure.  But 
he  locked  upon  it  in  this  w^;  If  be  made  a 
rega]st  dectwation  to  ber  she  would  be  bound 
to  tell  it  to  her  father.  He  should  not  respect 
her  or  like  ber  so  nrach  if  she  did  not  And  yet 
this  eonise  would  lead  to  all  the  conyersation^ 
and  discussions,  and  references  to  his  own  father, 
which  made  his  own  direct  appeal  to  Mr.  Wil> 
kins  appear  a  premsture  step  to  him. 

"Whereas  he  was  as  sure  of  Elinor's  love  for 
him  as  if  she  had  uttered  all  the  tows  that 
women  ever  spoke ;  he  knew  eren  better  than 
she  cdd  how  folly  and  entirely  that  innocent 
girlish  heart  was  Ms  own.  He  was  too  proud 
to  dread  her  inconstancy  for  an  instant ;  "  be- 
sides," as  be  went  on  to  bimselt  as  if  to  make 
assurance  doubfy  sure,  "whom  does  she  seeF 
^nu»e  stt^d  HdBten,who  ought  to  be  onfy  too 
prond  of  having  such  a  girl  for  their  couiin, 
ignore  her  existence,  and  8p<^  sli^tia^  of 
her  father  «nly  the  very  last  time  I  dmed  thne. 
The  coud^  peiq;>le  in  this  tsmamir^aaaixaL 
—  ahire  cln^  at  me  beoaaae  nqr  UJiita  goes 
np  to  the  Flantagenets  for  his  pedigiee— not  one 
vhit  for  myself —and  nef^ectEllimr;  and  only 
tiflndemnd  to  ber  &ther  because  old  WSkint 
was  nobody-knows-who's  son.  *  So  much  tiie 
worse  for  tbem,  but  so  much  the  better  for  me 
in  this  case.  I'm  above  then:  dlly  antuj^ated 
^«judioes,  ud  dull  be  only  too  ^id  wbni  the 
itttin?  time  oodmb  to  make  SUinor  my  wife. 
After  all,  a  prosperous  attorney's  daughter  mey 
Mt  be  considered  an  nnsaitable  match  for  me — 
yonnger  son  as  I  am.  Minor  will  make  a  glo- 
rious woman  three  or  four  years  henoe;  just  the 
style  my  father  admires — such  a  fisnre^  rach 
fimbs.  rU  be  patient  and  bide  my  time,  and 
watch  my  opportmiities,  and  all  will  ctxne 
right." 

So  he  bade  EUinor  farewell  in  a  most  le- 
Inctant  and  affectionate  manner,  although  his 
words  might  have  been  spoken  out  in  Ij^mlej 
maricet-place,  and  were  little  different  from 
what  be  said  to  Hiss  Monro.   Mr.  TTilkins 
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half  expected  a  diaolosure  to  himself  of  the 
love  which  be  suspected  in  the  young  mm;  and 
when  that  did  not  eome,  he  prepued  himself 
for  a  eonfidenoe  from  EUinor.  But  she  bad  no- 
thing to  tell  him,  as  be  very  well  peronred  from 
the  cbihi's  open  unembanwsed  manner  when 
they  were  left  alone  together  after  dinner.  He 
had  refused  an  iuTitation,  and  shaken  off  Hr. 
Ness,'  Ht  order  to  hare  this  confidential  i&x4L- 
titt  with  his  motherless  girl ;  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  make  eonfidenoe  He  was  half  in- 
clined to  he  angiy;  but  then  he  saw  that, 
alHiongh  sad,  she  was  eo  maofa  at  peace  wit^ 
herself  and  with  the  woild,  that  he,  always  an 
optinust,  bej^  to  thiiA  the  young  man  had 
done  wiady  m  not  teainig  opea  the  roeebud  of 
her  fediogs  too  pmnatnrdy. 

The  next  two  years  passed  over  in  nneh  the 
same  way— or  a  car^n  spectator  might  hare 
thought  so.  I  bare  beard  people  say,  that  if 
you  lock  at  a  raiment  adranome  with  steady 
step  over  a  plain-  on  a  review-daT,  yon  can 
hardly  tell  l^at  they  are  not  merely  marking 
time  on  one  spot  of  ground  unless  you  compare 
their  poution  with  sane  other  object  by  woich 
to  mwk  their  progress,  so  even  is  the  repetition 
of  the  movement.  And  thus  the  sad  events  of 
the  future  life  of  this  father  and  dau^ter  were 
hardly  peroeired  in  tiieir  steady  adrano^  and 
yet_  over  the  monotony  tcoA  flat  uniformity  of 
thdr.days  sorrow  came  mardiing  down  upon 
them  like  an  umed  man.  Long  before  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  recQgnifled  its  shape  it  was  ap- 
proadiinf  him  in  the  distanee— as  in  fiwt  it  u 
approadung  all  of  us  at  this  very  time — ^you, 
reader,  I,  writer,  have  each  our  great  sorrow 
bearin|^  down  upon  us.  He  may  be  yet  beyond 
tbe  dimmest  point  of  our  horuon,  but  in  the 
stillness  of  the  ni^t  our  hearts  shrink  at  the 
soond  of  bis  eoramg  footstep.  Wei!  is  it  for 
those  who  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  Lord 
rather  than  into  the  hands  of  men ;  bat  worst 
of  all  is  it  (or  him  who  has  hereafter  to  minj^ 
the  of  remorse  witii  the  cup  hdd  ont  to  him 
1^  hu  doom. 

Mr.  WiUdns  took  bis  ease  and  his  pleasure  yet 
mon  and  more  every  year  of  his  Me ;  nor  did  the 
quality  of  bis  ease  and  his  pleasure  improve  ^t 
seldom  does  with  self-indnlg;ent  petwe.  He 
oared  less  fbr  any  books  that  stRdned  bis  leni- 
ties a  little,— less  for  engravings  and  senlptnre, 
—perhaps  more  for  pictures.  He  spent  ex- 
travanntiy  on  bis  horses ;  "  thought  of  eatirx 
and  tvinki^."  Iliere  was  no  open  vice  in  m 
tins,  so  that  any  awfol  tettptati(Hi  to  erime 
should  come  down  npon  bim,  and  startle  him 
ont  (tf  his  mode  of  thinking  and  living ;  half  tiie 
people  about  him  did  mum  tbe  same,  as  far  as 
their  lives  were  pateoit  to  his  uar^eoting 
observation.  Bat  most  of  his  assooiatea  bad 
tiieir  duties  to  do,  and  did  them  with  a  heart  and 
a  will,  in  the  houn  when  he  was  not  in  their 
oompaz^.  Tes!  I  call  them  duties  though 
some  of  Uiem  mij^t  be  sdf-imposed  and  puxdy 
social;  th^  were  engagements  they  bad  entered 
int&  either  tadtlj  or  with  words,  and  that  they 
fulfilled.  IhomHr.Hetiiedngton,  the  UMtec 
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of  tbe  Hoauds,  who  was  up  at  no  one  knows 
what  hour  to  ^  down  to  t-ne  kennel  and  see 
that  the  men  did  their  work  well  and  thoroughtv, 
to  stem  old  Sir  Lionel  Playbir,  the  upright 
magistrate,  the  thoughtful  conscientious  land- 
lord—thw  did  their  work  aooording  to  their 
lights— there  were  few  la^uds  among  those 
with  whom  lifr.  Wilkins  SBBodated  on  xho  field 
or  at  the  dinnw-table.  Mr.  Nesa— though  as  a 
clergyman  be  was  not  so  active  as  he  might  have 
been,  jet  even  Mr.  Neas  fagged  away  with  his 
pupils  and  his  new  edition  of  the  olaaucs. 
Omy  Mr.  Wilkins,  dissatisfied  with  bis  position, 
neglected  to  fulfil  the  duties  thereof.  He 
imitated  the  pleaauies,  and  longed  for  the 
fancded  leisure  of  those  about  him ;  leisure  that 
he  imagined  would  be  so  much  mora  valuable 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  him,  full  of  in- 
tellectual tastes  and  accomplisbments,  than 
frittered  away  by  dull  boors  oi  nntravelled,  un- 
cnltivated  squires — whose  company  he  never  re- 
fused, be  it  said,  by  the  way. 

And  yet  daily  Mr.  Wilkins  was  sinkinff  from 
the  inteUectnallj  to  the  sensnaUr  self-indulgent 
man.  He  lay  late  in  bed,  and  h«ted  Mr.  Dun- 
ster  f<x  bis  significant  elaaoe  at  tiieofiLoe-olock, 
when  he  announced  to  his  master  that  such  and 
suck  a  client  bad  been  waiting  more  than  an 
hour  to  keep  an  appointment.  "  Why  did  not 
yon  see  him  yonrsd^  Dunster  P  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  done  q^uite  as  well  as  me,*'  Mr. 
Wilkins  sometimes  replied,  partly  with  a  view 
of  saying  something  pieasaDt  to  the  man  whom 
he  disliked  and  feared.  Mr.  Dunster  always  re- 
plied in  a  meek  matter-of-fact  tone,  "Oo,  sir, 
they  would  not  like  to  talk  over  their  affairs 
with  a  subordinate." 

And  every  time  he  said  this,  or  some  speech 
of  the  same  kind,  the  idea  came  more  and  more 
ekaily  into  Mr.  WiUdns's  head  of  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  himaeU  to  take  Dnnster  into 
partnership,  and  thus  throw  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  real  work  and  drudgery  upon  his 
clerk's  shoulders.  Importunate  chents,  who 
would  make  appointments  at  unseasonable  hours 
and  would  keep  to  tliem,  might  confide  in  the 
partner  althoa^h  they  would  not  in  the  clerk. 
The  great  objections  to  this  course  were,  first 
and  foremost,  Mr.  Wilkins's  strong  dislike  to 
3fr.  Dnnster, — Ms  repugnance  to  his  company, 
his  dress,  his  voice,  his  ways,— all  of  which  irri- 
tated his  employer,  till  his  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards Dunster  might  be  called  antipathy;  next, 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  all 
Mr.  Dunster's  actinu  and  words  were  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  Rearranged  to  forthtt  tbe 
great  unspoken  desire  of  bis  lifo— tibat  of  bdng 
made  a  partner  where  now  be  was  but  a  ser- 
vant. Mr.  Wilkins  took  a  maliiaons  pleasure  in 
tantalising  Mr.  Dunster  by  such  speeches  as  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned,  which  always  seemed 
like  an  opening  to  the  de^red  end,  yet  Ear  a  long 
time  never  led  any  further.  Yet  ul  the  while 
that  end  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain ; 
and  at  last  it  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Dunster  always  suspected  that  the  final 
push  was  given  by  some,  ciroomstanpe  from 
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without;  some  reprimand  for  neglect — some 
threat  of  withdrawal  of  business  tuat  his  em- 
ployer had  received  ;  but  of  this  he  could  not 
be  certain ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
proposed  the  partnership  to  him  in  about  as  un- 
gracious a  way  in  whicn  such  an  offer  &mld  be 
made;  an  nngraeiousness  wbich,  after  all,  had 
so  litue  effect  on  the  real  matter  in  hand,  ttuit 
B£r.  Dunster  could  pass  it  over  vrith  a  prints 
sneer,  wh0e  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  the 
tangible  benefit  it  was  now  in  his  power  ta 
accept. 

Mr.  Corbet's  attachment  to  EUinor  had  been- 
formallv  disclosed  to  her  just  before  this  time. 
He  had  left  college,  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  iagg;ing  away  at  law,  and  feeling- 
suooess  in  bis  own  power ;  Eliinor  was  to  "  come 
out"  at  the  next  Hamley  assembhes ;  and  her 
lover  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  possible  ad- 
mirers her  striking  appearance  and  piquant  con- 
versation might  attract,  and  thought  it  a  ^ood 
time  to  make  the  snccess  of  his  suit  oertam  by 
^ken  words  and  promises. 

He  needed  not  have  alsrmed  himself  even 
enough  to  make  bim  talw  this  step,  if  he  had, 
been  c^wUe  of  understanding  EUinor*s  heart  as- 
fully  as  he  did  her  appearance  and  Mmvetsation. 
She  never  missed  the  omission  of  formal  words- 
and  promises.  ^  She  considered  herself  as  fuUy 
engaged  to  him,  as  much  pledged  to  marry 
him  and  no  one  eke,  before  he  nad  asked  the 
final  questiffli,  as  afterwards.  She  was  rather 
surprised  at  tbe  necessity  for  those  deusive. 
words. 

"  Eliinor,  dearest,  will  you — can  jou  marry 
me  F"  and  her  reply  was — given  with  a  deep 
blush  I  must  record,  and  in  a  soft  mnzmuiing- 
tone— 

"  Yes— oh  yes— I  never  thoaght  of  anything- 

elae." 

"  Then  I  may  speak  toyour&ther,  mvf  not  I, 
darling?" 

"  He  knows ;  I  am  sure  he  knowsi ;  and  be- 
likes  you  so  much.   Ob,  how  happy  I  am !" 

"  But  still  I  must  speak  to  him  before  I  go. 
When  can  I  see  him,  my  EllinorP  I  must  go 
back  to  town  at  four  o'clock." 

"  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  stable-yard  only  just 
before  you  came.  Let  me  go  and  find  out  u  h& 
is  gone  to  the  office  yet." 

No!  to  be  sure  he  was  not  gone.  He  wb» 
quiet^  smoking  a  cigar  in  lus  study,  sittmg. 
in  an  easy-ohair  near  the  open  window,  and 
leisurely  glancing  at  all  the  advertisements  ia 
the  Times.  He  hated  goii^  to  the  office  more 
and  more  since  Dunster  haa  become  a  partner  i 
that  fellow  gave  himsdf  such  sirs  of  investiga* 
tion  and  reprehension. 

He  got  up,  took  the  (agar  out  of  his  mouUu. 
and  placed  a  chair  fee  Mi.  Corbet,  knowing  well 
why  lie  had  thus  formally  prefoced  his  entrance 
into  the  room  with  a — 

"Can  I  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  you,  Mr.  Wilkins  P" 

"Certainl;jr,my  dear  £ellow.  Sit  down.  TnK 
you  have  a  agar"?** 

"  Ko  1  I  never  smoke."  JAx.  Corbet  des^sw 
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all  these  kind  of  induleeitces,  and  put  a  little 
seTeritr  into  hia  refoaal,  bat  quite  tmintention- 
allr ;  for  though  he  was  thankful  he  was  not  as 
-other  men^  he  was  not  at  all  the  person  to 
fronUe  himself  umieoesBarilf  nikh.  their  reforma- 
-tion. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  70a  abont  Ellinor.  She 
ms  she  thinks  joa  must  be  aware  of  oar  mntual 
attachment." 

«  Well !"  said  Mr.  Wilkins.  He  had  reGumed 
%is  cigar,  partly  to  conceal  his  agitation  at  what 
he  knew  was  coming.  "I  beliere  I  have  had 
-mj  suspicions.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  I 
was  Toung  mTself."  And  he  sidied  orer  the 
Teeolleetion  of  Lettioc^  and  his  Tresh*  hopeful 
youth. 

"And  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  have  been  aware  of 
it,  and.  have  never  manifested  any  disapproba- 
tipn  of  it.  that  yon  will  not  refuse  your  consent 
•—a  consent  I  now  ask  yon  for — to  oar  mar- 
tiace.*' 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while 
— a  touch,  a  thought,  a  word  more  would  have 
"brought  him  to  tears ;  for  at  the  last  he  found 
it  luurd  to  ^ve  the  consent  which  would  part 
him  from  his  only  child.  Suddenly  he  got  up, 
«nd  putting  his  hand  into  that  of  the  anxious 
lover  (for  nis  aOence  had  rendered  Mr.  Ctn^t 
-anxious  np  to  a  certain  point  of  perplexity — he 
could  not  understand  the  impliea  he  voofd  and 
be  would  not).  Mr.  Wilkins  said, 

"Tes!  God  bless  you  both.  I  will  give  her 
"to  you,  some  day— only  it  must  be  a  long  time 
first.  And  now  go  away— go  back  to  her — for 
I  can't  stand  this  much  lonrer." 

Mr.  Corbet  returned  to  Minor.  Mr.  Wilkins 
-sat  down  and  buried  his  head  in  his  bands,  then 
went  to  his  stable,  and  had  Wildfire  saddled  for 
a  good  gallop  over  the  country.  Mr.  Dunster 
waited  for  him  in  vain  at  the  office,  where  an 
olntinate  old  country  gentleman  from  a  distant 
part  of  .the  shire  would  ignore  Dunster's  exist- 
ence as  a  partner,  and  pertinaciously  demanded 
"to  see  Mr.  Wilkina  on  unportant  business. 


0U£  TILLAGE  ON  THE  MEDITSB^ 
HAINAN. 

It  is  with  the  cowardly  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  these  lines  are  never  likely  to  be  read 
by  my  neighbours  that  I  have  dared  to  write 
~**  Our  Village"  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  for  we 
stand  in  the  census  return  of  '58  as  "Cetta," 
with  three  thousand  inhabitants,  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  the  Cabotagio  (coasting  trade) 
and  the  fisheries.  Still,  with  all  thist  we  are 
dismissed  with  about  five  lines — two  more  tl^ 
we  (Stained  in  '41 — and  which  are  devoted  to 
reeonliiig  that  some  attemjit  has  been  made  to 
work  the  marble  qoarries  in  our  vicinity,  but 
hitherto  without  any  marked  suocess, 

Ven-  brief  and  very  6^  is  all  Uiia.  Bat  why 
■bonid  we  comphun  P  What  are  more  succmct 
ihm  titefew  words  which  tell  of  birth,  or  death, 
or  marriage — the  whole  stwy  of  our  lives  P 

Tha  oensns  <Aoial  doubtiess  believed  he  had 


told  the  worid  all  that  it  could  want  to  know 
abont  us  when  he  had  noted  how  many  we  were, 
and  how  we  lived.  To  our  own  eyes  the  record 
is,  however,  a  very  mea^  one.  We  would 
liked  to  have  read  more  circumstantifdly  about 
ourselves ;  of  our  old  castle,  where  Barbarosaa 
is  said  to  have  passed  a  night ;  of  our  Duomo, 
built  in  1270,  and  restored  by  Carlo  Bemetrio 
Zangani  in  1604,  whoever  he  might  be ;  of  a 
snlpnur  sprii^,  of  wiiich  no  man  ever  drank 
twice,  in  our  Piazza,  and  an  inscription  over  it 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  no  ou<;  has  ever 
been  able  to  render  intelligible.  These  are  all 
things  of  whii^  ve  feel  ourselves  proud,  and 
would  like  to  Inve  known  that  the  world  heard 
of  them,  the  more  since  John  Murray  ignores  us 
altt^ther. 

jS^redly  we  were  bom  to  blush  unseen,  if 
any  portion  of  our  mission  had  been  to  blush  at 
all;  but  I  am  proud  to  say  it  is  not.  We 
know  and  feel  that  we  live  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Europe ;  that  in  our  litUe 
land-locked  harhonr  five — some  say  seven — 
great  ships  could  lie  at  anchor ;  tliat  the  en- 
trance could  be  defended  gainst  the  navies  of 
the  world ;  that  the  steep  mountains  which  gird 
as  are  clothed  with  olives  and  vines,  and  in  the 
wanner  spots  with  orange  and  lemon-trees ;  that 
our  syndic  has  a  magnolia  in  his  garden ;  that 
OUT  melons  are  hmea  in  the  markets  of  Chia- 
van  and  Sestri,  and  our  chesnuta  are  the  envy 
of  foot  villages,  crow-like  on  mountain  peaks 
around  us. 

We  know  that  the  oldest  amongst  us  has 
never  seen  snow  nearer  than  the  summit  of  the 
distant  Apemunes ;  and  a  dead  lemon-tree,  killed 
by  the  hard  winter  of  1814,  stands  out  to  wit- 
ness the  seTeri,ty  of  a  season  which  has  never 
been  cruel  enough  to  revisit  us. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  very  easy  of  access.  The 
mule.path,  which  forms  our  high  road,  has  some 
awk^^d  turns,  and  skirts  certain  precipices 
more  picturesque  than  safe ;  and,  altlioagh  we 
have  the  sea,  it  happens  that,  except  those  espe- 
cially occui»ed  in  the  fisheries  or  the  sniall 
coast  trade,  tew  of  us  are  sea-goers.  Great 
l^tain,  it  is  stud,  has  fewer  swimmers  amongst 
its  population  than  certain  kingdoms  of  Central 
Europe  whose  natives  never  saw  the  sea,  and 
perhaps  for  some  analogous  reason.  We,  with 
the  bbie  waters  of  this  glorious  bay  at  oar  feet, 
with  land  and  sea  winds  alternating  their  gentle 
breezes,  with  all  that  can  enchant  tho  eye  on 
every  side,  rarely  venture  on  the  water;  but 
poke  about  the  market-place  and  the  little  ad- 
joining streets,  or  sit  lazing  at  tlie  Caf£  del 
Commercio— so  called  in  honour  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  we  know  about  as  much  as  a 
South  African  does  of  an  ice-house. 

A  guide4)ook  or  a  gazetteer  would  most  pro- 
bsbly  use  little  ceremony  in  settii^  us  down  as 
a  fisning  vUlage.  yet  our  own  estimate  of  oar- 
selves  19  not  an  humble  one.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  a  stranger,  if  by  any  odd  accident 
of  lite  such  a  thing  should  come  amongst  us, 
arriving  at  Fort  Stretto^  would  at  once  jump  at 
the  eonoluaioii  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
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popnUtion  profoandlj  unpceaKd  vitb  it»  own 
consegaence,  rigorously  r^axdful  of  conven- 
tionalities, and  tyrannical  in  Us  lue  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  our  everj-day  dreas  and  de- 
meanour we  look  fisbermen,  or  mere  idkra — 
loafers,  in  American  parlance — that  is,  a  cksa  Qot 
disposed  for  work,  nor  rich  enough  for  kisure. 
See  us  on  a  Sunday,  or,  better  stiJj,  a  *'  festa," 
however,  and  what  a  marrelloHS  diange  will 
come  over  your  judgment  I 

The  Passte^ata,  or  tlie  Prpmenadep  a  walk 
which  extends  along  tbe  marg^  of  the  sea  from 
the  Dominican  convent  to  a  bluff  rock  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  is  our  MalL  It 
is  there  the  rank,  the  iashion,  the  beao^,  the 
wil^  and  the  "toilette"  of  Forto  Stretto  take 
their  airing ;  and  certainly  a  stranger  spectacLe 
capnot  be  imagined.  Dunng  the  week,  as  I  have 
said,  we  take  nsh.  or  we  saa  them.  We  import 
little  "  colonials,"  such  as  coffee  and  sugar,  rum, 
and  such-like,  and  export  our  onions  am.  our 
melons,  and  occasionally  our  sardines ;  .hut,  on 
the  "  festa,"  we  all  come  out  in  the  maB£iuera(te 
of  the  smartest  citizens — silks  and  satins  and 
even  velvets  soil  down  the  Promenade  on  square- 
built  resolute-looking  dark-featured  damsels, 
escorted  \)r  beaux  In  laequered  boots,  incon- 
veniently mgh-heeled,  and  tbe  very  gau^t  of 
neckties.  _  It  is  a  grand  displa^r  of  fine  dothes 
and  suffering  wearers,  for  there  is  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  extravagance  and  peril  in  the  ex- 
pbit  that  gives  it  a  look  of  martyrdom.  But 
we  move  along  in  stately  fashion,  criticising  tbe 
apothecary's  wife  and  tbe  tobacconist's  dau{piter, 
and  boardSng  up  our  own  suspicions  that  there  is 
far  more  splendour  abroad  than  many  could 
rightly  account  for. 

The  "  Order  of  the  Course"  prescribes  that 
the  walkers  should  pass  before  a  certain  stone 
bench,  where  our  lusbest  dignitaries  usually 
seat  themselves ;  and  of  these  let  me  present  the 
chief — our  great  man!  It  is  with  pride  I  am 
able  to  mune  the  Signor  Corroni,  late  vice-consul 
of  Sardinia  at  Terinakopolis,  a  diplomatist  of  the 
first  order,  a  man  of  fashion,  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  a  wit.  His  family  for  cen- 
turies belonged  to  Porto  Stretto,  and  it  was  with 
a  graceful  good  feeling  towards  his  native  town 
that  he  came  back  from  all  the  turmoil  and  am- 
bition of  a  public  life  to  pass  his  last  years 
amongst  us.  Though  common  e^es  misht  only 
see  in  hiiu  a  thin  shrivelled  up  pmched  featured 
man,  with  a  pompous  air  and  pretentiouB  expres- 
sion, wearing  clothes  of  a  very  ancient  cut,  and 
a  hat  hill-shaped  and  towering,  «e  know  better; 
we  recognise  him  as  be  is— the  rival  of  Thiers 
and  Palmerston  and  Gortschakoff,  come  to  medi- 
tate in  retirement  over  that  dismemberment  of 
Europe  he  has  long  predicted  and  now  waits  for. 
In  this  respect  be  is  a  terror  to  us.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming is  a  bland  and  sanguine  prophet  compared 
to  him.  He  has  had  it  all  revealed  to  him.  The 
Cossacks  are  to  win,  and  the  Fope  be  "no- 
where !"  He  says  he  told  Cavonr  so ;  he  declares 
thaE  the  last  days  of  that  great  man  were  em- 
bittered by  not  having  listened  to  his  counsels, 
wMoh  wer^  to  make  Poxto  ^ntto  the  capUai 


of  the  kingdom,  and  dedare  wu  with  Prance  at 

once. 

Iliese  opinions,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  aze- 
attiihuted  to  him,  though  I  have  never  heard 
them  myself  from  his  Hps,  for  he  is  the  most 
mysterious  of  men.  "Why  he  went  first  to  his 
Consulate,  uid  wl^  he  left  it,  what  he  did  there, 
or  what  he  h&  imdone,  are  alike  bonded  in 
mystery.  His  daily  life  is  a  puzzle  that  none 
can  decipher :  on  what  he  dines,  or  who  oooks  it, 
when  he  sleeps,  and  what  he  curies  in  certain 
wonderful  pockets  which,  from  their  strange 
localities  and  aize,  seem  to  be  dosdy  derived 
from  the  pooches  of  tbe  monkev  tribe.  But  his 
grandest  mystery  is  a  large  orass-bound  and 
locked  volume,  m  which  he  is  seen  to  write 
every  day;  but  whether  it  be  a  history  of  Portn 
Stretto,  a  chronicle  of  his  own  day,  or  a  bio- 
graphy, none  can  divine.  The  bland  smile  of 
consaous  greatness — a  greatness  which  has  not 
yet  met  its  right  acknowledgment — tells  that 
there  is  something  there.  But  what  can  it  be  ? 

I^ext  in  rank  to  the  Signor  Corroni  is  the 
Commandante  del  Porto,  Signor  Baretta,  a  large 
white-Caced,  close-shaven,  unwholesome-looking 
maiL,  so  hopelessly  deaf  tint  he  cUd  not  even  h^ 
the  fidl  of  a  rock  behind  his  hooae  that  stove  in 
the  wall  of  tiie  kitehen.  He  is  a  g^«at  kgralist^ 
however,  flaunts  bia  tricolor  at  any  chance  the 
calendar  gives  him,  and,  when  asked  how  he  is, 
answers,  "  Viva  il  Re  Qalantnohomo !" 

After  him  in  position  comes  a  very  different 
character,  a  little  unwashed  peering-eyed  meatt- 
looking  creature,  who  was  once  a  something  in 
the  Customs,  but  has  now  retired  on  his  pension 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  francs  a  year ;  this 
is  Signor  Crotta,  the  personificalion  of  all  that 
is  prying  in  curiosity  and  unabashed  in  imperti- 
nence. To  buy  a  doaen  of  figs  in  the  market- 
place, to  have  your  shoes  soled,  your  watch  re- 
paired, to  post  a  letter  without  his  knowledge, 
are  feats  totally  impossible.  He  is  behind  every 
door,  and  under  even  sob,  apparentlj ;  for  he 
is  the  clironicte  of  aU  tbe  secret  events  of  our 
community. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  mystery  of  Signto- 
Corroni's  life  ia  no  mystery  to  Mm,  but  thu  in 
return  for  the  great  nan's  notice  he  preserves  it 
inriohible. 

The  last  of  our  dignitaries,  though  the  hiahest- 
in  local  rank,  is  the  sindaco,  Signor  Momoni,. 
a  little  dark-visaged  suspicious-looking  man, 
said  to  be  in  houny  communication  wUn  Maa- 
zini  and  the  Red  Blepublicans ;  but  so  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  ms  free  opinions,  that  he 
talks  of  the  Casa  de  SavoiaOD  evei?  ponible  or 
impossible  occasion. 

Tlio  same  worthies,  assisted  bj  one  Fanooov 
a  veij  old  snuff-b^i^d  priest,  with  a  mnch* 
patched  cassock,  and  the  '*  assistant-judge,"  who 
acts  as  customs  officer  and  jailer  also,  in  com- 
mendam,  form  a  nightly  committee  at  the  apo- 
thecary's, where  the  worhl  at  large  is  diaenssed^ 
and  very  unfavourable  opinions  u  ii  exfHesaed, 
compared  with  the  section  of  the  same  that  in- 
habits Porto  Stietto. 

At  nin^  the  society— la  o^me — assemble  at 
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tbe  SeMcs  Vihii's.   She  is  tiw  siiler  of  the 

great  Signor  Gomni,  a  widor,  and  called,  by 
vbat  right  no  Me  kaows.  La  BEtmnwsst.  3he 
«M  for  Btnie  ;ean  of  her  life  a  resident  of 
IPaurma  or  Modena,  her  husband  beii^  ^  if"- 
jneaaario  of  a  tiieatre,  and  she  entertains  for  oar 
villi^,  in  eonseqnenoe,  a  supreme  contempt — 
sentiDients  vhioh,  I  am  bound  to  saj,  redomid  im- 
maaetj  to  Uk  eonseqnoice  she  aasumee  amongst 
us.  A  more  dreair  piece  of  vonwiut  finer; 
eannot  be  imsgiaed.  She  is  a  poor  vithered 
il^insT  creature,  painted  and  lacquered,  lookisg 
fw  aU  Uie  world  in  her  tinsel  ghastUness  like  one 
of  the  glass-coffined  saints  tne  sees  in  oertaia 
cbnrdiea;  b«t  die  treats  us  with  eontamely, 
and  we  revere  her.  We  aec^  the  honour  d 
beiu  admittoi  to  her  drony  room  «nd  hes  fire- 
less  hearth  as  »  proud  diitiBotkm;  agad-wemtter 
the  magic  vwd  Bwronessa  at  a  baka  to  our 
own  hearts  as  frequently  as  possible. 

The  chief  ornament  of  th^reoeptiraswas — 
I  cannot  say  is,  for  he  has  left  ufr— «  eettaiit 
Signor  Fipo  Stnni,  who  was  tbe  funny  man  of 
our  Tillage.  He  had  been  wisinaUy  a  drawuig- 
Ksster;  ou^  in  tiie  course  of  his  travels*  baa 
twned  bis  bind  to  Tarious  pursuits.  He  had  been 
railway  clerk,  language  teacber.  ioBKe-Duui,  mes- 
meric lecturer,  orgaQ-grinder,  and  ended  by 
being  chief  of  the  ballet  at  some  small  theatre, 
where  he  married  a  figurante,  but  soon  deserted 
her,  and  came  ba^  to  tbe  iaolatk>n  of  our  vil* 
hi^  till  the  aoasdid  had  enmmted,  and  he 
ai^t  rekun.  nam  mm  to  tut  larger  world 
thathekmd. 

We  Porto  Strettists  knew  nothing  of  this  niia- 
adrenture  at  the  time.  We  regarded  his  visit 
as  a  sort  of  homage  to  his  native  town,  as 
though  sayiBfi;  **  Bee  me  here  with  all  the  suf- 
frages of  a  great  popularity,  and  mark  how 
I  am  to  revisit  you."  This  was  tbe  sixth 
lime  of  bis  coming  bade  to  Porto  Stratto, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  he  bad  leas  o£  the 
tamultaoTO  gak^,  the  overflowing  spirits^  thaa 
before.  He  did  sll  the  Utik  tneks  at  cards 
that  used  to  drii^t  us  so  nuteh.  We  saw  tbe 
knave  trf  ^ades  studc  up  on  the  ceiling  and 
knad  the  aie  of  disBioada  in  th»  most  inaomt- 
■Ue  ot  oar  podccts.  He  perfoimed  a  vhoie 
onoa:  pamadaua,  tcBO^  baiTton^  bnaa,  mad 
mmuk  with  a  atom  seene  ud  »  gnuMl  die- 
dene  of  fireworks  at  the  finale.  He  oonduoted 
OS  tbrot^b  an  imaginary  soological  garden,  and 
dweed  aa  a  bear,  skipped  aa  a  monkay,  and 
howled  as  a  tiger  to  perfection,  iinauy,  he 
drew  a  ehalk  line  on  ttw  fioor,  and  perfomwd 
oi  the  t^ht  rope  with  such  inbutable  auniory, 
that  we  oonid  not  bdiere  he  was  not  daneii^ 
fsthoiDS  high  in  the  air ;  and,  whea  he  asked  for 
a  walking^tiek  to  bahmce  himself  we  actually 
did  not  at  tmce  know  how  vre  were  to  make  it 
nteh  hm.  Whea  arrived  at  tbe  limit  of  the 
cord  he  anaag  round,  and  made  his  feet  hit  tino 
line  ezaeuy  in  the  oetdre.  I  abscdntely  thought 
"the house  would  come dovi^'  with  amianai, 
Viia  Jaat  display  was  aa  otirdy  aev  Bttnctitm. 
Poor  EsllMrf  it  was  aooitiy  addition  to  Ua  r6* 
pertoin,  fv,  aa  ve  afiarwaidi  leinad,  it  was 


Madame  Strani  henelf  that  he  vas  oaziuk 
turing. 

He  gave  imitatiotts  of  pi^olar  preadten 
and  or^rs.  I  suppose  tiiey  were  good,  but 
none  of  us  bad  sees  or  tmtd  Cavour,  or  Ri- 
casoli,  or  Pantaleo,  or  GaTaizi;  bat  we  all 
relished  a  desotption  o(  the  Dnlu  of  Modeua 
numinff  away,  and  packing  uphis  portmanteau 
bef6re  be  left  the  kuwdom.  This  was  the  last 
thing  he  gave  us,  and  I  remember  we  walked 
biWLe  togtfUker  when  it  was  over. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stay  a  good  while  with  us, 
Pipo?"  asked  I,  aave  unokedoar  c^araintfae 
eautt  night  air. 

*<  Here  P  at  Porto  Stretto?  Diomiguaida! 
Heaven  forbid  I"  said  be.  What  eotOd  I  do 
here  ?  Why,  you  are  tH  poorer,  more  bar- 
bmos,  flKne  batdnrard  thm  ever.  I  kft  ytm 
years  ago  listuiag  to  that  old  dookey  Conoui." 

"  The  consul  at  Termakopolis  I" 

"The  sane,"  he  resumed.  "The  stalest 
humbug  that  ever  imposed  upon  a  stupid  com- 
munity i  and  I  fisd  you  st  the  same  point  stilL 
Why  isn't  he  burned  in  effigy  ?  Why  ain't  yon 
lighted  with  gas  ?  Why  haven't  yon  a  mole, 
and  a  hfLrbour,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts^  and  a 
statue  of  Mtf  in  the  Piazza  P  I  am  the  only 
Porto  Strettist  that  tbe  world  baa  ever  heard  of.*^* 

"That  is  true,"  said  I;  "bat  we  are  poor-- 
very  poor." 

"And  you*U  always  be  poor,"  said  he,  "be- 
cause you  are  a  low  grovelling  miserable  set, 
imaginmg  yourselves  proBperous  when  you  can 
dieat  in  the  wioe  of  a  neloo,  and  pass  off  a 
basket  of  indiibrent  figs  as  good  ones.  Wait, 
however.  You'll  see  a  change  one  of  these  days. 
I'm  going  up  to  Turin  now  to  see  Pabti,  the 
minister,  about  my  new  talegrai^  mtparatus. 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  job.  xoa  nnut 
have  a  railroad." 

"But  where  to?" 

"That  does  not  matter— to  Na^  to 
Moeoow,  anywhere.  And  yoa  nrait  have  a 
lighthouse." 

"  But  nobody  wants  a  lighthouse." 

"  How  could  they,  if  they  never  saw  one. 
Which  of  you  wants  caviare,  or  i^mtography, 
or  the  Turkish  bath  f  But  yoo  would  aU  want 
than,  and  strive  £or  than,  and  atndn  for  them, 
if  tni  only  kneir  their  tocUl  OendanK^" 
said  be,  solemnly,  "I  thou^t  better  of  you;  , 
but  I  was  wrong;  you  are  only  fit  for  Porto 
Stretto."  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  him  apeak. 

I  was  sorry  for  his  departure.  The  buc^ant 
geniality  of  a  sanguine  hc^ul  temperament 
IS  a  marreUous  braefit  to  any  dull  community 
with  few  interests  to  move,  few  objects  to 
excite  them.  Besides,  Pipo  served  as  a  link 
between  us  and  that  outer  w<»rM  of  which, 
Chinese-like,  we  entertained  an  uneommooly 
low  opinion,  and  Cor  whose  habits,  but  for 
Pipo,  we  bad  thought  even  more  hardly. 

About  six  months  aft«  be  left  us  an  event 
oaenrred  with  which,  rif^it£sUy  or  wrangfuiiy, 
we  eonomrred  in  oonneetiog  hm.  Just  as  tiae 
di^  vaa  faieakiBct  on  a  boght  Ootober  nom- 
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ing,  a  small  steamer,  paddle-vbeelecl,  and  of 
great  speed,  avept  rouoa  the  extreme  boundary 
uat  closes  our  bay  to  the  westward,  and,  darting 
into  the  Gulf,  dropped  anchor.  She  carried  an 
Italian  tricolor  at  her  mizeo,  but  the  wiaeheads 
of  Forto  Stretto  deemed  that  a  mere  device  of 
treachery,  and  thought  she  was  French  or  Dng- 
liah — ^if  the  former,  come  for  some  purpcues  of 
annexation }  if  the  latter,  wiUi  comneroial  iuten- 
tims  to  the  full  as  dangeroos  and  deep-minded. 

We  were  alt  assembled  on  the  beach  as  she 
lannched  a  six-oar  boat,  and  with  two  men  in  the 
stem-sheets  rowed  towards  the  shore.  We  had 
bat  time  to  perceive  that  one  wore  the  uniform  oF 
a  naval  officer,  as  he  sprang  out  and  asked  where 
the  siadaco  oould  be  loond. 

"  I  am  the  sindaoo,"  said  Signor  Mordoni, 
pale  with  terror,  suspecting  Uiat  his  AUzziniam 
nad  reached  Turin,  and  that  the  authorities  had 
sent  an  armed  force  to  capture  him.  "  I  am  the 
aindaco,"  said  he,  trembhng ;  "  but  mj  fellow- 
townsmen  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
always  upheld  the  Casa  de  Savoia.  Viva  il 
Be!" 

To  which  we  all  chorused  '*  Viva  il  Re  do 
8t«tato!» 

"  I  am  charmed  to  find  mnelf  amongst  gen- 
tlranen  of  such  sentiments,  said  the  officer, 
who  evidently  had  hard  work  to  repress  a  smile, 
*'and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  messenger  of  what 
must  be  agreeable  tidings  to  Porto  Stretto.  But, 
first  of  all,  may  I  visit  your  town  P" 

Not  awaitinr  our  cordial  welcome,  he  assisted 
his  friend  to  land,  and  arm-in-arm  they  both 
walked  ooross  the  little  pier  and  up  the  main 
street. 

We  would  have  liked  to  have  done  the  honours 
of  the  place ;  to  have  shown  tliem  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Casati  family  in  the  Duomo,  and 
the  two  dc^  in  stone  that  form  the  crest  and 
the  fonntam  in  the  Fiasca,  and  the  curious 
excavations  where  the  Romans  used  to  make 
salt ;  but  they  would  not  heed  our  sng^tions. 
They  went  prying  and  spying  about  of  them- 
selves, and,  whenever  they  saw  a  p(ant  of  any 
eminence,  always  gettingnpon  it,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  conntij. 

At  last,  after  scouring  through  every  lane  and 
alley  of  the  town  for  about  twohours,  they  came 
bacx  into  the  Piazza,  and,  taking  their  stand  on 
the  stone  steps  of  the  town-hall,  the  naval  man 
said,  "  I  see  nothing  better  than  this !" 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  the  other;  "here 
there  is  ample  space,  a  good  rock  immdation,  and 
apparently  plenty  of  water." 

"  I  have  it,"  muttered  little  Crotta  in  my 
ear.  "  It  is  a  summer  palace  for  the  king  they 
Bie  going  to  build  here."  Nor  did  the  guess  seem 
%  bad  one,  as  the  strangers  began  to  inquire 
what  were  Uie  ordinary  wages  of  workmen — 
masons,  carpenters,  and  common  labourers. 
Where  stones  could  be  quarried,  where  sand  and 
lime  procured.  The^r  next  ai^ed  if  Uie  place 
were  salubrious.  With  one  accord  we  decUred 
that  illness  was  unknown  amongst  us;  and 
that  our  old  people,  when  wearied  out,  ofteoi 
veni  to  Sestn  ot  Noai  to  die.  His  miyesty 


will  take  ten  years  off  by  his  first  summer  here," 
said  one  of  the  bolder  ones  amongst  us. 

"  It  is  not  for  his  majesty's  personal  use  the 
buihling  we  are  now  projecting,"  said  the  man 
in  plain  clothes. 

"No,"  said  the  other.    "We  have  come 
down  here  by  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war, 
who  has  heard  much  of  your  loyalty." 
"  We  axe  loyal  to  the  death,"  cried  we  tontber. 
"He knows  it,"  resumed  he,  "and  the  ex- 
treme isolation  of  this  spot,  raray  invaded  by 
toavellers,  and  secure  from  that  movement  of 
traffic  which  would  be  injurious  to  our  views,  he 
has  fixed  upon  this  spot." 
Great  excitement  amraigst  the  listeners. 
*'  When  a  place,"  continued  the  officer.  "  has 
not  above  half  a  dozen  narrow  streets,  and  a 

few  hundred  inhabitants  " 

"  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve,  of 
whom  eleven  hun<bred  and  fifty-four  are  males." 

"  And  the  remainder  females,  probably,"  said 
the  naval  man.  And,  as  I  said  before,  wlieu 
one  can  chance  upon  a  little  well-secured  spot 
like  this,  with  no  boUdinga  of  any  great  size  or 
value,  it  can't  much  matter  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  if,  some  fine  day,  you  were  to  be  blown 
sky-high  in  the  air.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  come  here  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
PowBXE  Toweb!" 

If  he  had  screamed  out  "  Powder  Mine,"  we 
couldn't  have  fled  more  precipitately.  We  took 
to  our  heels  in  various  directions,  and  one  who 
by  chance  gained  the  shore,  saw  the  ill-augured 
little  craft  weigh  anchor  and  steam  away ;  and, 
aiaoe  that;  we  nave  heard  no  more  of  ber. 


WHITE  ELEPHANTS. 

Whbn  the  King  of  Siam  hasanenemj  among 
his  knds  whom  he  detests,  but  whom  it  would 
not  be  polite  to  destroy  publiclv — one  who  mast 
be  dupatehed  without  long  delay,  but  whose 
poison  must  be  sweetened,  and  forwhom  the  edjge 
of  the  axe  must  be  gilded~he  sends  him  a  white 
elephant.  Notthat  thegift  isoneof  either  profit  or 
pl^ure,for  the  brute  must  not  be  shot,  nor  given 
away,  nor  put  to  mean  uses  of  hire  or  labour ;  he 
must  not  carrv  a  howdah  nor  drag  a  plough ;  but 
must  be  cared  for  and  fed  and  pampered  andadu- 
Uted,  and  kept,  like  a  tough-skinned  Apis  as  he 
is,  in  the  splendid  idleness  of  a  four-footed  god. 
He  must  have  his  body-guard  and  his  palace ; 
his  attendants  and  his  flatterers ;  his  huge  feet 
may  trample  down  crops  and  vineyards  if  it 
pleases  him  to  walk  that  way,  and  his  o^Mmons 
trunk  maj  draw  up  the  last  <kop  of  water  in  Ha 
well  for  bjs  morning  bath,  while  hninan  souls  are 
perishing  from  drought.  All  is  permitted  to  him, 
and  he  must  be  cared  for  and  indulged  first  of 
all  the  world ;  for  he  is  the  white  elephant  of 
favouring,  to  be  received  with  natitude  and 
maintuned  with  cost.  In  the  end,  the  cost  is 
so  great  that  the  receiver  is  ruined,  and  commits 
suicide — the  white  elephant  having  proved  as 
efficacious  for  punishment  as  a  bowsning  or  a 
bowl  of  poiaoD.  AU  the  better,  indeed,  because 
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the  deadlier  idoffi  ma  masked  benettli  the  ip- 
peinnoB  of  oonnuntQate  favour. 

Neitiier  is  tbe  kingdom  of  Siam,  noi  that  of 
Perui^  meDtioned  in  a  recent  nomber,  the  onlj 
place  vhere  one  teceires  trhite  elephants,  to 
the  destnietion  <k  happiness  and  life ;  and 
that  intelligent  pachiderm,  with  his  vaving 
tronk  andflappiiu^  etirs,  his  caution,  his  cun- 
ning, uid  his  "fidgetiness,"  is  not  the  only 
form  in  vhicl)  faronrs  ve  reoeived.  Friends  and 
fortune  often  play  the  part  of  Siamese  royalty, 
and  offer  ns  gifts  oS  honour  quite  as  ruinous  and 
inconvenient.  What  ifl  it  Irat  a  white  elephant 
gift,  when  your  brother  abroad  senda  you  a  hi^^ 
caae  full  of  fbreign  razitiea,  whMi  yon  are  by  no 
means  to  part  with  to  dealen  or  cUsoriminating 
friend^  bat  most  house  with  rererenoe — first 
raying  the  eoat  of  transit  and  custom-house  dues  F 
you  are  a  poor  man,  with  narrow  boundary  lines 
set  against  your  orchard ;  your  life*a  acre  grows 
just  enough  potatoes  for  your  pigs  and 
ohudien,  leaving  no  surplus  borders  for  green> 
house  flowers ;  nevertheless,  you  are  obli^  to 
root  up  half  a  dosen  rows  of  that  useful,  if 
vulgar  esculent,  to  plant  in  their  place  gera- 
uiuQis  and  fuchsias,  which  give  neither  swul  for 
tiie  swmenor  bread  for  the  children.  Tou  have 
to  go  without  essentials  for  the  next  six 
months,  thatjfou  may  load  your  ehimnej-pieces 
witii  carved  ivory  baskets  holding  nothing,  and 
squat  deities  in  filigree  silver,  not  always  im- 
peccable with  nptti  to  delicacy,  and  utteriy 
wrong-uded  witbresardtobeauCT.  And  not  one 
of  which  you  woula  value  a  fertning,  or  would 
regret  to  see  consigned  to  the  dust-heap  this  very 
day.  But  your  fnenda  congratalate  you  on  the 
generosity  of  your  brother  abroad:  and  the 
virtuosi  among  them  envy  you,  or  tempt  you 
with  fiendish  offers  of  fabulous  wealth,  if  you 
will  part  with  your  book  of  Japanese  costumes, 
or  ^our  Ganesa  in  jade-stone,  with  Confucius  in 
Chinese  silver,  or  Isis  in  verdigrised  bronze : 
offers  of  fabulous  wealth  impossible  to  be  ac- 
cepted, yet  for  the  half  of  which  you  would  trans- 
fer to  them  the  whole  consignment,  satisfied  if 
you  could  get  back  your  original  outlay  at  the 
enatom-Jioaae,  not  to  apeak  of  the  miming  ao- 
CDont  at  tiie  &aroemaker*s  and  the  deo(aator*8, 
not  yet  brought  to  a  atand'Still.  Tour  brother 
abroad  did  not  think  of  all  this.  He  meant  only 
to  do  you  honour,  and  to  give  you  a  white  ele- 
phant that  would  exalt  your  tdmt  fa  above  that 
of  your  friends  and  neighbours. 

lour  father-in-law  did  the  same  when  he  pre- 
sented you  with  a  new  carpet  for  your  drawing- 
room,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  your  wedding- 
day.  It  was  a  bran-new  Brussels,  all  red  and 
green  and  white  and  yellow;  a  gorgeous  Brussels, 
worth  four  times  as  much  as  that  modest  moss- 
coloured  ICidderminster,  which  you  were  ogling 
at  Shoolbred's.  It  kUled  aU  the  shabl^  ^rm- 
ture  of  ten  yean'itandin^  and  reduced  to  instant 
and  uDottmble  nun  wui  bad  formerly  been 
nothing  more  than  permiasible  deoadence.  It 
mado  your  curtains  and  your  furniture  your 
paint  and  yoor  pa^j  yonr  taxaa  and  yonr 
diandelien^  umply  imposuble ;  and  yon  found 


yourself  some  eighty  pounds  the  worse — ^your 
experience  of  a  white  elephant. 

My  dear  wife  had  a  white  elephant  ^veu  her, 
when  her  mother  presented  her  with  that  mi^i- 
fioent  brocaded  silk,  which  was  as  stiff  as  a  hoexi 
and  as  bright  as  the  sunlight.  She  could  not  for- 
bear having  it  "  made  up,"  you  know ;  that  was 
absoluteljr  necessary;  but,  of  course,  she  would 
not  have  it  "  made  up"  by  little  Miss  Twopenny, 
who  did  her  common  things  well  enough,  but  who 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  bnxnded  silk  that 
would  "  stand  by  itseU."  She  must  go  to  Madame 
Grandeohose,  who  had  such  a  *'  fit"  and  sueh 
taste,  and  do  dear  mamma's  present  justice.  So 
she  went  to  Madame  QrandeuuMO ;  and  Madame 
Qrandeohose  undertook  her  brocade,  and  f ivlin- 
more  enlightened  her  on  the  contingent  neces- 
sities of  the  situation— on  the  lace  and  the 
flowers  and  the  feathers  and  the  tbousand-and- 
one  costly  trimmings  which  must  be  added  to 
do  dear  mamma's  handsome  present  justice.  My 
wife  found,  or  rather  I  did  for  her,  when  the 
bill  came  in,  that  the  trappings  of  her  white 
elephant  had  cost  more  than  our  whole  year's 
clothes  of  ordinary  wear — that  mamma's  one 
brocade  came  to  as  much  as  her  entire  ward- 
robe, summer  and  winter  included.  Besides,  as 
she  very  acutely  ai^ed,  what  was  the  good,  of  a 
brocade  like  that,  if  no  one  saw  it  F  It  was  a 
pity  to  have  spent  so  much  monc^,  onlv  to  lay  the 
oroieadebjr  ULCKlarshavings.  As  she  nadavhite 
elephant,  it  was  as  well  to  parade  it  through  the 
streets ;  as  she  had  a  bnwaded  silk  dress  with 
Madame  Grandechose's  taste  superadded,  it  was 
a  social  duty  to  wear  it.  So  we  gave  a  few 
dinners  and  a  few  evening  parties,  and  went  out 
as  often  as  we  were  asked  that  season ;  and  by 
the  end  of  it,  I  had  overdrawn  my  banker^ 
account  several  hundred  pounds,  and  Johnny 
was  taken  from  school  and  put  to  business-a 
year  and  a  half  too  soon.  His  mother's  brocaded 
silk  stunted  my  boy's  career  for  life ;  which  was 
paying  rather  dearly  for  awhite  elephant. 

1  once  knew  a  man  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  certain  very  personable  white  elephant  of 
his  acquuntance ;  an  elephant  of  power  and 
presence,  on  whose  migestio  back  be  thought  he 
could  rear  a  hovdidi  of  surpassing  giandeur 
which  would  sbdter  his  life  from  the  fierce  heats 
of  summer  and  the  chill  bUsta  of  winter  alike, 
and  carry  him  safety  and  nobly  to  Itis  goaL  He 
was  a  poor  man,  a  man  without  friends  or  for- 
tune, who  aspired  to  be  tbe  husband  of  a  noble- 
man's  dowerless  daughter ;  by  whose  grand 
connexions  he  expected  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  whose  powerful  influence  he 
thought  would  puU  him  through  anv  difficulties 
that  might  beset  him.  That  was  nis  chart  of 
calculation,  his  Mercator's  Projection  of  the 
Universe  of  the  future.  Hers  was  the  natural 
desire  of  the  female  elephaut,  whether  white  or 
bhu^,  for  a  home  paddock  uid  a  gallant  mate, 
for  a  troop  of  Uttle  babf  elephants  with  their 
trunks  in  tiie  air  and  their  knees  deep  in  sweet 
VCTual  grass,  and  tor  the  broad  roof-tree,  broad 
enough  to  shdter  love  and  happiness  and 
grandBor  all  together;  so  she  reapcmded  to  the 
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tali,  ami  walked  bnvely  throngli  the  gate  ot 
tbe  p^dock  left  opea  fear  her.  But  it  did  not  an- 
jnrer.  That  paddook  was  too  small  for  her  anple 
creamy  limbe ;  tbe  xooUiee  too  narrov  to  har> 
bwr  \an  and  happineM  aad  gttm&mx  in  a  row ; 
her  baby  etepbaats  toued  up  their  trunks  in- 
^ed,  but  it  was  m  disdain  at  the  ooaiae  pow 
babn  whklt  bacelj  covered  tbeir  babf  toes  in 
Tiim  of  iim  sveet  Toraal  gtaai  whiui  ^oidd 
nave  gron  abon  their  kuea;  «ud  iriieii,  in 
diflgost  at  A»  fvnikj  of  tbe  pronaioDs  offered, 
she  twofce  down  the  paddoek-eate  and  inarched 
out  into  the  open,  alie  led  ner  owner  into  a 
morass  wbenee  be  never  akook  himself  free, 
until  be  crawled  under  tbe  barrow  of  tbe  Iir 
eohente'  Court,  and  eaierged  nitk  scrat^Ms  on 
his  back  tint  bkd  and  fest^ed  always.  His  white 
elephant  did  for  bim  what  all  white  dephants  do 
fw  their  owners }  andwhw  tbe  endofttme  cane, 
he  lay  on  the  roibd  of  life,  a  mangled  wreck,  with 
the  print  of  an  dephant'a  foot  on  his  head. 

Another  white  elephant  that  I  know  of 
bronght  ker  own  tr^^ioKS  and  proriiion  with 
her.  She  was  a  rich  wile,  with  a  dowrr  that 
mold  btcn  satisfied  the  m<»t  exacting.  Bnnly 
thm  was  no  ruin  kKkming  in  the  disunoe  hen  I 
If  aenaibuebriivisilsownoMn,  may  it  not  eat 
safely  in  yoar  vmagett  If  it  snpfauea  its  own 
silk  and  satin,  oan  you  not  stibeh  up  its  bowdab 
without  pridoi^  your  fingers  to  the  bone  i  Tbe 
foctnnate  poascasor  of  this  speoial  white  d^tant 
toiught  IwT  to  Ilia  home  which  her  gold  had 
eLl^M.and  lad  hw  into  the  padc  which  her  aeoms 
bad  planted ;  and  be  gave  ber  fall  permission  to 
walk  beneath  her  own  arennes,  and  eat  the  top- 
most l»andiBS(rfhercwnseedli^;  tostrengtiien 
ber  manger  vi^goUen  plates  if  she  liked,  pro- 
vided ahe  hanunered  tbem  herself  out  erf  tbe 
uoggets  her  own  gold  mines.  So  she  did. 
But  she  1^  so  many  more  seedlings  than  her 
own  noons  bad  planted,  and  she  atiengtbened 
her  manger  with  golden  plates  so  ottfrageoosly 
thieki  tut  im  time  A»  eahiatod  bv  anmliea. 
^Hun  she  fad  out  of  ber  oner's  mM^ier  she 
ate  him  body  end  bones.  Tbe  wi£a  was  rieh, 
bnt  the  woman  was  extravagant;  end  this  special 
white  elephant  tamed  out  in  tbe  end  ooe  erf 
tbe  ssost  destraotive  of  the  trifae. 

And  among  tbe  biggeat  and  wliitest  of  tbe 
bexd,  are,  and  nave  been,  royal  visits  to  &vonred 
nobleBMtt.  Very  much  flattered  and  honouied 
was  courtly  Leieester  when  the  hi^  atandwd 
ruff  of  the  Leonuie  Virgin  quivered  Mneath  the 
lidits  of  SiNiilwortb.  Here  was  a  white  eie- 
pKsnt  whose  sleek  sides  were  worthy  to  be  re- 
garded and  envied  of  all  mankind!  Here  wass 
quadruped  of  strengtii,  with  dim  fcseoastiogs  of 
possible  bowddis,  ud  a  swift  and  steady  bening 
tothebigbestpQintof  tbeUaoffbrtnne!  fiat 
poor  LeiMSter  mu  no  better  off  than  tbe  fiia- 
mese  nobleman  whom  bis  kiegdeUgbta  to  favour 
left-baadedly.  Hia  i^een's  grace  was  the  iridte 
elQ];diant  of  bis  life;  mowing  down  iitesistiUy 
all  Uie  nrtnes  and  noblenesses  of  loid  that 
mif^  have  borne  goodly  crape.  If  he  had 
never  been  ao  gifted,  he  might  have  lived  a 
luppynaa  aid  ban  died  an  boneat  oae^and 


tbe  shade  ot  poor  pafe  Amy  would  Mt  bare 
haunted  his  waking  honra,  and  nime  and 
diehononr  would  not  have  iHiwled  from  the 
depths  of  the  troubled  past  Bnt  he  kow-towed 
to  bis  white  dephant,  and  fell  down  and  -wa^ 
dimped  it,  and  kissed  the  dost  from  its  fee^ 
and  spread  oat  tile  tender  Inaucbes  ef  lore  and 
honetff  in  its  way,  and  the  big  feet  tnun]^ 
tbsm  down  step  by  etro,  ukd  tossed  thraa  1^ 
xefue:  and  tbei  he  fwd,  ud  h^  too,  wm 
counted  but  aa  refuse  aaKmg  men.  Baser  didtbs 
same;  bat  he  crairiedabont  tbe  white  elephant's 
feet  witii  Buefa  abased  hardihood,  that  at  last  be 
got  kicked  heavily  out  of  tbe  way,  with  bis  life 
torn  rif^t  asunder  and  the  mannood  tnon;^ 
cot  of  bim.  All  for  the  sake  of  kow-towmgto  a 
quern,  and  bscteringtruth  and  life  for  a  crowned 
old  ooqaette'a  ialse  smiles. 

I  reasmiber  bow  mightily  I  was  endtanted 
and  bonoHzed  wben  my  Lac^  Faintar  did  me 
the  mt&thom^le  honour  of  asking  me  to  dins 
at  htx  ^endid  mauion  in  a  gbxified  region 
of  Bekravia  1  It  aeemed  to  me,  then  a  pour 
singling  banister  on  a  nnthieal  yeuly  aUow- 
ane^  tbatlwasoaibelugnroad  to  fortaneat 
soaoe;  and  ttati  bad  o^to  ftUovmylai^ 
Eaintac'e  camkiade  to  be  landed  safe  in  tu 
very  hart  of  tbe  gardens  of  Aidaam  witiiont 
delay.  I  went.  I  made  no  manner  of  dovAt  that 
I  went  to  fasoinate  and  to  subdue,  aaidthat  I 
diould  make  such  deep  dints  on  the  heart  (rf  oar 
deUriitful  hostess  as  not  even  tbe  ineessant 
ruboittg  hig^  life  would  be  able  to  effaoe- 
Andeextainlymylady wasgraoioustonw.  ButI 
fnmd,  in  theendftbit  aU  I  bad  made  by  the  irtiite 
depbant  of  her  ooontenanoe,  was  a  portentoas 
bdl  at  ny  tailQr*i^  anothar  portontons  bill  at  mj 
bootmaker's,  an  unnecessary  sapfdy  of  embroi- 
dered shbrt-fronts  and  Friaict  cambric  hand- 
kerobiefe,  and  mv  laandreas  left  nvpaid  owiiK 
tottebanafer  of  fasgrluids  to  thepoeksts  <» 
the  eikbmen.  TVit  wis  irimt  I  feuM,  when  I 
took  the  two  oolnmni  and  added  up  tiM  eoet  and 
the  gain  of  my  Lady  Fairstai'a  Bnsrin  diiiun, 
with  seeated  ringlets  laagbingly  abaken,  and  be* 
wildeciag  amilea  ptodigaUy  bestowed.  It  was  a 
white  etephtmt;  notiimg  bat  a  vUte  defiant; 
and  T  tan  away  from  it.  Those  grand  visits  are 
terribfe  matters  aenemUy.  Yon  are  asked  to  a 
coontrT-bouae.  ion  are  acknowledged  to  be 
a  crack  shot  and  a  first-xate  rider,  yon  tell  a 
story  eapitidly,  and  pocket  every  ball  on  the 
board;  bat  at  what  a  cost  do  yon  thus  ad- 
minister to  tbe  white  elephant  ot  yoar  pride  ? 
At  tbe  cost  of  a  year's  income  eompressed 
into  the  six  weeks  of  your  stay.  Butlers 
arad  footmen  and  pages  and  grooms  and  gillies 
and  coachaseii  and  iht  odd  man  about  the 
pboe,  and  the  odd  mmen  too— all  to  fee,  aU 
to 'm— and  tin  little  wife  left  at  home  to  fight 
wiiih  an  wmly  butofaar  iriio  has  undisdplined 
notions  of  trade,  and  to  tell  taradiddles  to  the 
landlord,  who  finds  himself  under  tbe  necessity 
of  "  looking  you  up."  That  is  your  white  ele- 
phant when  you  get  Lord  Dirkstar's  invitatioii 
to  his  eonnh^-seat  in  tiie  huntiiw  season. 

Them  an  all  aorta  of  white  cwpbanta  in  ov 
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path !  bipr  tnd  little,  irild  mi  tamed,  tu^ien 
and  toothless  of  ^  hcd^litB,  of  all  mights,  of  all 
iants.  A.  pfttent  of  w^Hlity  to  apocv  gentleman 
Trilb  ft  Bunuhm  xnit^nU  bonid  m  duodedmo,  is 
« iriiite  elemluBit  of  tmendoBs  awetibe;  bo  is 
Inu^ridwod  to  the  lunaet  leitlKr*amntf  made 
mayor  of  tbe  torn  by  the  maclverteBee  of  for- 
tune, who  offere  tbe  ksja  of  the  utmeni;  oity 
to  her  M^e«ty,  and  receives  them  back  vith  the 
label  of  Sir  attached  to  the  handles;  so  is  tbe 
colonelCT  of  the  Tolmiteeo  with  a  government 
lalaiy  «  dimeosions  iiuUk^aate  to  the  bixadth 
«f  gold  lace  leqvired;  so  is  tbe  mastership  oS 
tiielinnt,  and  so  are  the  dq^  kept  at  the  old 
hall,  with  Lawyer  Haidfist's  mortgaees  eating  up 
i\M  knd.  They  are  all  honoors  aua  g^ones,  soa 
delights  of  the  world  and  the  flesh;  but  they 
are  lUl  white  elephants. 

What  is  it  but  a  white  elephant  when 
tiiat  artist  fnend  of  yoois  genenNuly  presents 
yon  with  a  proof  heme  letma  of  hu  own  en* 
graving?  Ion  don't  want  hn  proof  before 
tetters;  Toa  have  quite  aa  many  uotares  on 
yonr  wms  and  bmckets,  and  fauok^nacka  and 
ornaments,  as  you  care  for,  and  yon  really  can- 
not affijrd  a  frtnie  of  suffioient  quality  to  taaick 
the  excellence  fif  the  ci^raTing,  acoording  to 
joor  friend's  arithmetic.  Yet,  it  will  net  do 
to  diahononr  his  triiite  depfaant.  You  must 
fnune  yo«r  engravings  in  gilded  carving,  and 
study  which  is  the  oest  fight  aa  reli^onsly 
aa  Ton  would  study  the  Koran  if  yon  weis 
a  Mussulman,  or  tse  Piasters  if  yoa  were  a 
Brahmin.  Yonr  gnmdmotber  in  a  bine  sash  and 
mushroom  hat,  is  made  to  turn  her  back  on  your 
grandfatherinafttll-bottomedjpeiiwig  and  annff- 
Goloored  coa^  that  year  friendrs  proof  may  hare 
tkdvo^nS  hononr  on  thewaU;  yonrftrooiite 
Clyte  ia  dimonnfeed  from  the  bramt  that  your 
Mend's  proof  may  not  be  overdiadowed  in  the 
extreme  left-hand  comer  ^ast  before  tonset ;  and 
when  yon  have  done  all  thu.  you  find  that  the  new 
gilding  mslaa  the  old  loo^  defdoiahly  ehabl^,  and 
that  you  sooft  ham  vonr  whc^  wall-decoration 
tetooMed,  becanse  of  this  new  bii^t  bit  of  gold* 
leaf.  Is  not  this  a  white  ele^tant  r  I  often  wuih 
th^t  there  were  no  such  tlnsg  as  a  white  defduuxt, 
and  that  when  peo^  make  presents  or  bestow 
honours,  they  wontd  give  vSat  was  useful,  aad, 
cot  a  ^reat  glani»  nugniGcaoe  which  mains 
•everythii^  else'  look  mean.  White  elephants  do 
not  00  in  donkey  ataUs :  which  is  a  great  fact 
too  ofte&  overlooked. 


mmBKEEEWB  XH  INDIA. 

■  pEonn  in  Eorope  freqaently  entertain  tbe 
idea  that,  in  a  hot  elimate,  a  hoose  is  of  very 
little  importance.  With  savages  in  AuataraUa, 
and  smul  annuitants  in  Italy,  this  is  to  some 
extent  the  ease.  One  of  the  savages — we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  a  veraoiona  writer — con- 
sidered a  muision  wfaioh  was  presented  to  him, 
in  the  light  of  an  ingenious  eontrivance  intended 
to  stand  between  him  and  tbe  wud,  and  the 
futnitore  it  coirtained  as  so  ranch  fwi,  to  be 
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broogbt  imt  when  wanted*  for  the  oooking  of 
his  open  aic  feasts— when  be  condescended  to 
oook  them  at  all.  AwimttafttR  jo.  ItaljN  we  all 
kiMMT,  do  not  nuidi  em  dxmt  whrt  in  England 
w«  nli  a  home.  A  ^aoe  af  raaint  whaxe  tbey 
eon  meet  their  fnenda  "whieh  ia  q£  ooarae  a 
caf^ranks  as  tiw  fiiat  neoeaaify ;  hiil«  m  fiv- 
vidiy  bot  In^  the  first  qoestkm.  is,  not  how 
yoa  may  make  Itfe  agreeable  abnoad,  but  bow 
joa  XB^  make  it  amportaUe  at  hoaae.  To  an 
Eanpean.  maek  oamh  a  good  house  is  the 
first  necessity,  as  in  it  he  iral  probably  find  it 
desirable  to  Vpead  thiee-fbnrths  id  his  tune. 

Domestio  li£e  in  India  presents  the  same 
general  features  wherever  you  may  happeai  to  be 
located ;  but  there  an  particolar  Ceatnrea  which 
vary,  and  the  Twiatiintt  main^  zesalFe  them- 
selves into  the  difierem  between  town  and 
eonntiy.  In  die  pnsideneiea— that  ia  to  sagr,  in 
Caknitta,  Madras,  oc  Boaaibq'— yon  wfli  lire  in 
a  bonaey  attfaong^  yen  safe  oooa^  tito 
whoie  nf  it,  witii  acnal  atones  and  ataiia.  In 
the  nnwincea  you  wffl  abide  in  a  bangalov— 4 
hoilding  wbieh  looks  naai^  aU  toof  vitban^ 
and  ocmtaiBB  onfy  one  floor  within,  and  tfaatu^ 
thegrenad.  Seagal  will  famish  as  good  a  eom- 
pariacm  betwaen  the  two  as  dther  w  the  other 
peeaidencies ;  to  Be^a^  tktn,«e  vill  oaaina 
OUT  remub. 

The  new  amval  in  Calcutta  natorally  goes  in 
the  first  plaee  to  an  hotd.  Time  was,  when  a 
man  wim  a  xeipeotafale  ooat  and  oonnexiiHn 
would  have  pot  up  at  the  residoaoe  of  the  first 
person  he  faamiened  to  ligU  npom  who  had  ever 
seen  er  heard  of  him  before.  But  Calcutta  hos- 
pitality has  its  limits,  and  it  cannot  extend  itself 
to  Feninsolar  aad  OlHntal  shiploads  arming 
onoa  a  fortn^i^  amd  long  sen  ahip-loads  amv- 
ing  vbnavcr  they  an :  ao  unless  yon  have  a 
siwoial  invitation  elsewhere  an  hotd  baa  be- 
cnae  a  natter  of  wane. 

A  hoose  in  the  "Gty  Fidaoes"  is  raej 
wft  to  look  like  a  ]»fatoe,  Bnt  the  compa* 
mm  ^ilies  only  to  that  portion  of  tbe  town 
whore  dveH  tiie  JBurqieans  of  hidier  rai^ 
the  civil  and  military  effiaen,  and  fuineipal 
merehanti  of  the  i^oe.  Theae  omgr^ate  for 
the  moBt  part  in  the  Chowzingbe»Toad  and 
tbe  streets  nmning  therefrom,  wbioh  make  up 
the  on^  neighboniiiood  wboe  it  is  oonveo* 
tttmaUr  powue  for  a  gentleman  to  reside. 
The  Chowrin^ue-road  is  the  moat  pleaaaatfrf 
litnated  ttovoughfare  in  Oaloutta^  tt  resemtdes 
the  best  part  «  Park-lane  in  haviog  honsea 
only  on  cma  aide  of  tbe  way,  the  oner  side 
opening  vpon  tbe  Mndan,  indeh,  mrt  from 
tbe  water,  la  by  no  maaaannlike  the  Park.  The 
houses,  bowimr,  are  la^er  tbaa  the  maiorify  of 
those  on  tiw  line  from  PiecadiUv  to  Oomberiand- 
nte,  and  are  mote  imposseg  mnn  the  oatside: 
ttM  efcct  being  main^due  to  tbe  h^  green 
verandahs  on  tbe  first  floor,  and  tbe  inevitable 
Uonsias  to  the  windows— all  of  the  same  hm^ 
hue,  rendered  blighter  by  contrast  vitii  nw 
white  walls  and  dttr  atmosphere. 

The  "proper"  thing  f<M  the  new  arrival, 
who  has  an  e»ase  for  Betting  np  an  ostablisb> 
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meat,  to  do,  is  to  take  one  of  these  houses. 
Knit  to  do  1dm  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
generally  does  so  when  he  can,  and  oceasionally 
when  he  can't—or  shouldn't.  The  rent  for  a 
first-class  mansion  will  be  about  ti^ee  hundred 
rupees  (thirty  pounds)  a  mcnfli— coeasionaHy 
more ;  and  it  may  be  less  in  the  oompaxatm  oo- 
scnritj  of  a  bade  street.  The  famishing  is  the 
next  important  bosiness.  In  a  place  where  people 
spend  money  on  so  comprefaensire  a  scale  as  in 
Calcutta,  the  natural  course  would  seem  to  be  a 
visit  to  the  principal  upholsterers,  the  inspec- 
tion of  some  pretty  drawings  aiul  patterns,  and 
a  large  order  for  the  whole  houseful  of  fumi- 
ture^  from  the  telescope-table  on  the  dining- 
room  floor,  to  the  Chinese  curiosities  on  the 
drawing-room  mantelpiece.  But  this  desperate 
course  it  is  uldom  necessary  to  resort  to,  for 
the  reason  t\m  somebody  else  has  always  been 
doing  it  before  you,  and  has  found  oat  the  mis- 
take ; — sevend  somebody  elses,  in  fact,  especially 
in  the  spring,  which  is  the  faTonrite  season  for 

Ohonie,  when  the  **TBluable  household 
lire"  of  a  dosen  different  persons  at  a 
time  is  entrusted  to  the  hammen  ot  the  ano- 
tioueers.  In  the  best  houses  this  has  been 
nearly  all  supplied  by  one  mtdcer,  whose  name  is 
a  gnanintee  for  excellence  in  a  metropolis 
where  it  is  generally  too  hot  for  people  to  form 
a  taste  for  themselves.  It  will  alirays  be  found 
of  the  last  approved  pattem,  and  to  have  a 
general  charat^r  which  will  make  it  available 
for  any  new  distribution.  The  familv  likeness, 
indeed,  between  the  tables,  the  chairs,  the 
couches,  and  nearly  everything  else,  is  some- 
what fatiguing  to  the  firee  eye  of  lElurope,  accua- 
tomed  to  the  exercise  of  individual  fancy  in 
sueh  matters,  and  to  the  nusoeUaneons  mode  of 
furnishing  which  has  become  the  custom  in 
London. 

In  Calcutta,  you  are  expected  to  fill  vour 
rooms  accordii^  to  a  cerbdn  standard,  uom 
which  few  have  the  eoursge  to  deviate ;  those 
who  do,  find  out  their  mistake  when  they 
want  to  sell  again.  The  young  housekeeper 
accordiuely  pays  a  visit,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  nouses  where  goods  ere  exposed  on 
view,  previous  to  the  sale ;  and  here  he  will  not 
aaiy  find  all  the  wood,  china,  glass,  and  plated 
ware  that  he  wants,  but  varieties  of  unconsidered 
trifles  which  are  generally  withdrawn  from 
auctions  in  England—porsonal  matters,  includ- 
ing books  inscribed  with  all  kinds  of  people's 
ametionate  regards,  and  the  moat  curious  kind 
of  accumulations.  These,  the  owners,  if  gmng 
liome,  eaimot  dream  of  t^kmg  with  th«n.  Jtam 
these  he  makes  hb  selet^icm — ^in  as  nunj  dif- 
ferent houses  as  he  can  find  patience  to  Tuit — 
and  his  next  thought,  if  he  be  a  practical  mui, 
and  like  doing  business  for  himself,  will  be  to 
attend  the  sales  when  they  come  off,  and  bid  for 
the  objects  of  his  fancy.  Of  thia  intenticm,  how- 
ever, lie  will  soon  be  cured  if  his  time  be  worth 
anything,  or  he  have  a  decent  amount  of  fas- 
ticuousiiess ;  J^or  the  brokers  and  otliers  gathered 
togetlier  on  such  occasions  will  leave  nim  no 
csliance  of  getting  any  artiolea  he  may  happen  to 


want,  except  at  preposterous  prices.  A  fnend 
of  ours  made  the  experiment  once,  and  found 
that  the  result  of  his  morning's  work  was  the 
aoquisition  of  seven  Uve  canary-birds  and  a  sta- 
tuette—not  a  very  useful  contribution  towards 
the  filling  of  an  unfurnished  house.  Indeniair, 
the  nsv  arrival  does  as  most  men  find  they  navo 
to  do  in  England,  Uth^  want  to  svulthenuelves 
of  auctions— he  entrusts  bis  purchases  to  an 
^;ent,  who  will  look  after  bis  interests  for  the 
commission  of  five  per  cent.  This  agent  is  a 
native  baboo— a  sleek  gentleman  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  who  usually  speaks  and  writes 
English  after  a  certain  ti^ton — sufficient  for 
the  object  in  hand.  In  a  few  days  the  purchaser 
will  find  a  considerable  number  of  the  articles 
he  wants,  sent  home  to  him  at  something  lik& 
the  prices  he  has  fixed,  and  a  great  many  articles 
which  he  may  not  want  at  all,  which  hare  been 
purchased  because  the  baboo  thought  they 
would  do.  The  baboo  is  often  a  better  judge 
than  his  employe,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
li^er  gets  his  house  made  habitable  at  the 
charge  of  from  five  to  ten  thonsand  rupees— 
that  is  to  say,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  Of  course  there  are  many  esta- 
blisbmenta  in  Calcutta  which  cost  far  more  to 
famish. 

Servants  are  the  next  ocuaideration.  Of  these 
our  bousekeepn  must  have  a  little  troop.  The 
durwan,  or  d!oorkeeper,  who  occupies  a  hut  at 
the  g^,  is  probably  already  provided — he  had 
only  to  be  taken  on  from  the  last  tenant.  For 
his  own  personal  service,  the  sahib  requires  a 
bearer,  or  valet,  who  has  an  assistant  to  do  sub- 
ordinate work;  a  khitmutgar,  or  table  atten- 
dant ;  and  a  aunilar  set  if  there  be  a  lady,  the 
khitmutgar  alone,  in  that  case,  being  a  mani 
Anotlier  Dearer  or  two  will  also  be  required  foi 
the  bouse,  besides  chnprasaies,  or  messenger^ 
for  out-door  commiasiQns.  Then  tliere  is  a 
cook,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he,  if  he  have 
any  self-respect,  will  require  an  assistant;  as 
a  matter  of  course,  also,  there  is  a  khansamah, 
or  atewani,  who  buys  everything  uecessaij  for 
the  hoQse,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  who  will 
bring  you  the  longest  bills  ever  heard  of  unless 
well  kept  in  hand.  If  the  sahib  keep  a  carriage 
which  requires  driving  by  anybody  but  himself, 
he  must  necessarily  have  a  coachman ;  and  foi 
every  horse  he  keeps,  he  must  in  any  case  have 
a  syce,  or  groom,  as  well  as  a  grass-cutter,  to 
gatner  green  food  which  cannot  be  procured  in 
the  bazaar.  A  dhobie,  or  washerman,  is  another 
necessity,  and  an  extra  dhobie,  if  there  be  a 
lady,  for  "the  fine  thiugs,"  and  also  a  dinee,  or 
tailor,  or  more  than  one,  to  mend  the  "  things," 
coarse  or  fine,  as  fast  as  the  dhobie  tears  them, 
and  to  mal^  up  such  articles  of  apparel  as  it 
may  not  be  considered  necessary  to  get  from  the 
"Europe  shops."  To  these  must  he  added,  in 
the  hot  weather— that  is  to  say,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year — an  indefinite  number  of  coolies 
to  pull  the  punkahs ;  and  bheesties,  or  water- 
carriers,  to  supply  the  house  all  the  jear  round ; 
besides  one  or  more  nialees,  or  garcieners,  if  the 
house  lumpen  to  stand  in  a  garden.  Indeed* 
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whether  tlieie  be  a  garden  or  not,  manj  judi- 
cious housekeepers  find  the  adrantaf^  of  keep- 
ing a  gardener,  -for  the  sake  of  a  supply  of 
flowers,  which  are  obtained  with  much  greater 
certainty  in  this  manner  than  if  grown  at  home. 
They  come,  no  doubt,  from  some  neighbours' 
flower-beds,  but  the  recipients  take  a  leaf  from 
the  rules  of  goTemment  departments,  which 
alwa^  ignore  any  facta  of  which  thej  bare  not 
received  official  notice. 

A  conreyance  of  some  kind  will  be  one  of 
your  first  necessities.   If  you  are  a  bachelor, 
and  desire  to  practise  xigorous  economy^  you 
may  do  without  one  of  your  own.   A  palankeoi 
— called  more  generally  a  palkee — will  take  you 
any  short  distances  yon  may  hare  to  go,  and  any 
lon{^  distances  too,  for  that  matter;  but  the 
motion  is  slow,  and  the  jolting  is  fatiguing^  and 
most  men  find  it  an  intoletabLe  nnisance  to  be 
long  boxed  up  in  a  contrivance  unpleasantly 
like  a  coffin.   But  a  palkee  is  at  your  com- 
mand, if  you  please,  for  the  small  charge  of  a 
mpee  a  d^,  and  a  slight  bakhsheesh  to  the 
bearers.    Your  other  economical  alternative 
will  be  a  hired  vehicle,  known  familiarly  as  a 
"  Dumdununer,"  for  the  ingenious  reason  that 
it  is  much  in  request  to  take  passengers  to  a 
place  called  Dum-Dum,  a  few  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  a  little  further  off  than  most  people 
care  to  take  their  own  lu>rses.    IHkese  thika 
(hired)  gharrees  may  be  had  for  from  two  to  three 
rupees  a  day;  but  £  wonld  not  advise  anybody 
to  empk^  Uiem— -the  turn-out  being  as  abject  a 
turn-out  as  was  ever  seen  on  four  wheels.  The 
body  of  the  thing  is  very  much  Uke  that  of  the 
dak  gharree,  often  described;  but  it  is  rather 
worse  as  far  as  springs  are  concerned,  and  the 
one  or  two  ponies  by  which  it  is  drawn  are  half 
a  dozen  degrees  more  wretched  than  London 
cab-horses.   To  crown  all,  the  driver  is  always 
half  naked,   and  oooasionally  three-quarters; 
being  gratuitously  dirty  besides,  he  presents  a 
more  picturesque  than  polite  appearance  on  the 
box.  In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  he  is  auite 
aa  extortionate  as  he  dares  to  be,  and  if  en- 
gaged for  the  day  will  get  his  money  in  the  morn- 
ing ifhe  can,  mien  he  flirt  sets  you  down;  after 
he  has  got  it,  you  need  acaroely  take  the  to>uble 
to  look  for  nim  aguii,  unless  you  wi^  to 
waste  your  time,  as  he  is  probably  enpiged, 
also  for  the  day,  to  somebody  else.   A  great 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  reformers  in 
Calcutta  to  get  the  public  vehicles  pUoed  under 
proper  control  (even  the  price  is  not  regulated 
DT  uw,  but  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom) ;  but 
the  indignant  correspondents  of  the  newspapers, 
and  others  who  ventilate  tbegrievanoe,  are  i^ways 
told  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  must 
be  respected,  and  that  any  measures  towards 
cleanliness,  comfort,  or  safety,  in  regard  to  the 
gharree-wallabs,  would  be  an  interference  with 
nee  trade.   We  do  not  hear  of  this  objection  in 
LondtH),  where  the  faults  of  our  cab  arrange- 
ments are  certunly  not  owing  to  the  want  of 
I  despotic  restrictions.  Bntourlaw-makersinthis 
I  ooontry  someiimea  use  caba  themaelresy  which 
;  our  ]av<4Dakers  in  Calcutta  never  (to.  In  the 


event  of  any  swindling,  you  are  of  course  told 
that  "you  have  your  remedy" —which  you 
have,  to  be  sur^  when  vou  can  get  it;  but  the 
process  is  at  best  difficult  and  vexatious,  and  is 
seldom  worth  the  trouble  involved.  A  thud  pkn, 
available  for  those  who  do  not  keep  their  own 
conveyances,  is  to  hire  them  at  a  livery-stable ; 
but  this  has  its  drawbacks,  as  a  carriage  and 
pan;  costs  sixteen  rupees  a  day,  and  a  bu^  and 
norse  six ;  and  in  tne  latter  case,  where  you 
drive  yourseir,  you  are  exposed  to  all  the  chances 
incidental  to  a  vicious  horse,  and  the  smash,  if 
not  of  yourself,  at  any  rate  m  the  vehicle. 

If  you  buy  a  conveyance  of  any  kmd  yon 
must  take  care  that  it  comes  from  an  European 
maktt.  A  natire-bnilt  vehicle  will  look  rery 
well  at  first,  but  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is 
constructed  on  prmciples  once  adopted  by  the 
Ciitnese  in  building  ships  of  war  upon  the  Eng- 
lish model :  which  ships  were  wonderfully  ship- 
shape in  every  apparent  respect,  but  woidd  not 
swim.  A  rery  lew  days  of  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  rain  will  set  a  native-built  carriage  gaping  in 
all  directions ;  the  panels  are  found  so  shrunk 
or  swollen  as  to  have  no  relation  to  each  other ; 
the  doors  will  do  nothing  that  doors  should 
do ;  the  spokes  fly  out  of  the  wheels  at  the 
first  jolting;  and  the  springs  are  a  delusion 
after  the  first  week.  The  iron  is  rotten  and  tlie 
wood  is  green,  and  nothing  is  genuine  but  the 

eaud  the  painty  which  cover  up  all  defects. 
I  aie  two  or  three  English  makers  who 
hare  a  good  reputation,  and  of  one  of  these  you 
may  get  a  very  fair  vehicle — a  buggy  for  six  or 
seven  hundred  rupees — a  barouche  or  park  phae- 
ton for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred ;  but  you 
may  buy  them,  nearly  as  good  as  new,  at  auc- 
tions, for  considerably  less.  Your  horses  will 
cost  you  much  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
country  horses  are  far  cheaper,  but  peoj^  drire 
largrer  and  more  pretentious  animals  in  Calcutta 
— ttie  Australian  or  C^e  horses  being  much 
afieoted.  A  really  good  well-trained  saddle- 
horse  is  alwars  worth  a  good  price,  hen  as  in 
most  other  places ;  but  there  is  an  objection  to 
Australian  horses,  or  "walers,"  for  thia  reason 
— that  they  hare  an  apparently  unconqoerable 
habit  of  snying  at  elephants,  and  camels,  of 
which  latter  animals  yon  may  meet  a  string  of 
a  hnndred  or  so  anywhere  out  of  the  streets  of 
Calcutta. 

There  is  one  adrantage  attachins  to  the  keep- 
ing of  conveyances  in  Calcutta,  wliich  compen- 
sates to  a  great  extent  for  the  origiiul  expense. 
Once  procured,  you  may  keep  one  going  at  com- 
paratively little  outlay.  The  current  cost  of  a  car* 
riage  ana  pair,  including  the  pay  of  coachman 
and  two  syces,  and  the  keep  oi  the  horses,  need 
not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  rupees  a  montb ; 
the  coachman  being  content  with  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  rupees ;  the  yces  with  six  or  seven;  the 
grass-cutters  with  four.  ^  Your  othor  domestic 
servants  are  paid  at  similar  rates;  your  khan- 
samah  getting  siwut  as  much  as  your  ooachman; 
and  the  other  serranta  lessi  in  proportion  to  tiieir 
standiiur  and  importanoe. 

On  the  whole,  the  npenses  of  a  Calcutta 
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establishment,  thotigh  considerable  to  "aet 
up,"  are  b;  no  means  so  great  in  their  current 
amount  as  might  be  supposed.  The  Caloatta 
estaUisfament  viU  eost  less  to  luep  gnng 
than  one  of  amOar  size  and  pretensions  in 
ilngUnd.  The  differeme  in  pcnnt  of  economr 
amonnts  to  this. — A  taaSi  income  npon  ▼hieh, 
you  may  manage  very  vreU  in  London,  will 
Bcaroely  enable  you  to  live  at  all  in  Calcutta; 
that  is  to  say,  if  yon  live  in  respee^le  European 
society;  but  grant&g  tiiat  ywi  ironld  enjt^ 
certain  coMforra  Tind  luxuries  m  either  coimtry, 
they  are  more  easily  obtaxoed,  on  a  mode- 
rately hffge  income,  in  India  Him  in  Eng- 
land. Tou  will  get  less  in  India,  out  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  mit  yon  will  get  more  out  of 
one  or  two  thousand.  Tanr  wine  wiQ  cost  you 
more,  bat  provisions  of  all  kinds  far  leas :  exeept 
those,  of  course,  wMch  people  persist  in  having 
out  in  faennetically-s^ea  tms  front  England— 
a  practice  indolnd  in  more  than  is  iiecesMry 
— owhq^to  the  fashionable  enthusiasm  for  things 
European,  and  the  ftshionalde  d^redation  of 
things  native,  prevalent  amoQK  our  eoimtxymeii. 

An  establishment  in  the  Mofussil  differs  in 
many  respects  from  an  establishment  in  Cal- 
cutta. Tou  have  a  bungalow  instead  of  a 
house— that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  a  iioose  which  is 
called  a  bungalow.  It  usually  covers  a  good 
space  of  eround,  as  it  well  may  since  it  has 
no  upper  floors ;  and  it'  stands  in  an  enclosure 
called  a  "compound."  Tliis  may  be  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  or  may  1^  itself  out  in  any  way  it 
pleases — which  is  sure  to  be  in  a  very  lavish 
manner  as  regards  rubbish  and  weeds :  a  great 
crop  of  rank  grass  growin?  up  in  the  ndny 
season  all  of  a  sudden,  to  oty  up  and  (Be  ont 
as  the  heat  sets  in.  There  are  a  few  trees 
in  it,  and  a  tombs,  perhaps— 4he  latter  of 
which  may  not  be  cBstnrbedwiuiont  givbgdeep 
offence  to  tiie  Hdiomedan  portion  of  the  ndgh- 
ttonring  population;  tbe  first  signs  of  which 
^tould  be  manifested  by  the  running -awtg^  of 
yoor  khansamah,  bobaehee,  klntmn^ars,  and 
any  other  of  your  servants  who  chanced  to  be 
fbUowers  of  the  Fro|^t.  And  affeer  these  had 
run  away  you  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  diances  of  their  comine  bade  acain,  or  the 
probability  of  setting  others  in  their  place ; 
nothing  of  the  iind  would  be  likely  to  happen. 
You  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  content  with  any 
borriUe  specimens  of  casteless  Hindoos  you 
could  jucik  up,  and  your  fife  would  be  a  burden 
to  you  so  long  as  you  remained  in  the  station. 

Bnpoosing  that  youdonotbii^so  fbcdish  as  to 
disturb  the  tombs,  yon  will  have  your  eatiMish- 
ment  about  you  very  compactly.  Qu  one  side 
of  the  compound  are  a  row  of  tiuts,  intended  for 
oil  the  sahil/s  horses  and  all  the  sahib^s  men,  and 
there  they  an  live  at  their  ease,  llie  quadrupeds, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  as  well  provided  for  as 
the  bipeds ;  and  as  for  the  syees,  they  generally 
share  the  horses'  beds,  sleeping  between  the  feet 
of  their  charges  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  be 
mutually  agreeaUe.  If  pressed  for  space,  the  ayoes 
will  even  bring  their  wives  and  small  families  to 
part^e  of  tbe  same  accommodation,  and  none 


of  them  dream  of  considodi^  the  arruigement  a 
hardship.  In  tin  daytime,  the  ladies  of  the 
family  will  bring  tfadr  cSiaipoys  (yon  can  ali^s 
carry  your  bed  about  in  Lidia),  and  reoline 
thereon  pleasantly  in  tbe  sun,  making  the 
ehildnn*s  toilettes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  sud 
to  have  ai^,  ud  oeoaaumally  their  own,  with  all 
regard  to  modesty,  but  wiUi  a  perfect  absence  of 
constraint  Titt  bousdif^d  arrangements  of  your 
other  servants  are  also  transacted  at  the  doon 
of  thedr  dwellings ;  and  as  most  of  the  mrai  have 
wives,  and  m6st  of  the  wives  have  children, 
there  is  sometimes  no  little  crowd  and  con- 
fusion. A  whole  vittase  talking  at  once,  at 
the  top  of  its  voice,  might  give  aome  idea  of  the 
rush  of  t(mgues.  Mnasulmans  and  Hindoos 
agree  very  well  in  general  intercourse,  and 
exchange  the  most  intimate  confidences  con- 
cerning their  maffter^fi  atbin-^espeoiidty  those 
of  a  pecuniary  cfaaiscter,  with  n^xi  to  which 
they  are  BtHnetimes  better  infbraMd  than  tiu 
sahib  himself;  but  tiieir  familiacity  extends  no 
further.  Th^  will  not  eat  together.  The 
:  Hindoo  goes  to  a  retired  part  of  the  compound 
and  coolu  bis  dimwt  by  himself,  at  a  fire  made 
;  by  means  of  a  couple  oif  bridu  and  a  litUe  bole 
in  the  euth,  or  he  has  it  brou^t  to  him 
by  his  wife,  or  somebody  of  his  own  oaste; 
and  he  feeds  in  silence  and  mystery.  Tbe 
shadow  of  a  Ohristiim,  or  a  MalKHnedan,  or 
even  a  Hindoo  of  lower  caste  than  himsdf. 
falling  on  the  meal,  is  supposed  to  defile  it. 
Its  owner  will  not  taste  it  after  the  contamina- 
tion, but  easts  it  to  the  winds^  or  the  d(^, 
or  any  pariah  Hindoo  who  may  care  to  pi^ 
it  up.  lour  Mahnsedaa  servants  will  not  be 
BO  particular  about  {bcir  meab,  though  they 
always  take  them  vamv  themselves.  Some- 
times they  take  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  for  the  sake  of  the  oool  air  (as  do  tbe 
Hmdoos  also,  indeed),  in  which  case  the  united 
clatter  of  ttmgues  and  t(HD-t(ni9  (at  these  noc- 
turnal feasts  muaie  is  usually  introduced)is 
enough  to  drive  a  light  sleeper  to  despair.  l%e 
Mahometans  prefer  not  to  eat  from  the  master's 
table ;  but  eonspiouous  instances  hare  been 
known  to  the  contrary  under  eironmstanoes  of 
temptation.  Khansaimdis  and  khitmntgars 
have  been  seen,  when  ratruded  upon  unex- 
peotolly,  deep  ia  overland  hams,  and  imbibing 
champagne  not  wisely  but  too  well — very  like 
ortiiodox  Christians.  Bat  these  same  men,  if 
yon  requiied  from  them  mj  littk  saerifioe  of 
tte  kind,  might  not  have  the  smaUest  oompsnOn 
tkm  in  murdera^  you. 

As  n»ards  their  wives,  the  Mahomedmu  are 
more  ex3iuive  than  tbe  ffindoos.  Indeed,  the 
co-iginid  inhabitants  of  the  country  never  thought 
of  shuttn^  up  their  women  nnt;il  their  con- 
querors came,  and  made  sotHi  exclusivenesB  &• 
shionable.  Kow,  the  wife  of  your  humbled 
Hindoo  servant  will  mala  a  show  of  pulling  her 
chu^  over  her  face  as  you  pass  her  obarpc^ 
on  your  way  to  tbe  stable,  thoi^  if  she  be  at 
til  handsome  she  will  take  care  to  be  as  tardy 
as  possible  in  performing  the  operation.  As  fm 
the  Sahomedan  women,  they  do  not  disdain  to 
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afford  the  same  f&ciHties,  bat  ihej  gawrally 
hi^Jk  a  much  greater  pntoww  of  vnsbaj.  Wt 
had  a  khitemtgar  onoc  who  coma  not  have 
beea  more  tham  eigfateeen  yenra  of  age,  and  he 
had  two  vires,  who  assumed  Uie  sirs  -of  bnng 
"  pnrdah  -women" — that  is  to  say,  vomen  who 
can  never  be  seen  at  all  in  pumic.  These  be 
disdaised  to  keep  in  his  house  in  the  compoond, 
eonteatiosr  himself  with  brining  them  there 
occasionaVy,  shut  up  in  close  pabnkeens,  from 
which  they  were  smn^od  into  the  hut  wMdi  a 
wonderful  amount  of  precamtion. 

But  we  are  lingering  in  the  oonpoand,  and 
have  not  yet  entered  the  house. 

Hie  stmctnre,  seen  from  the  exterior,  may  be 
verj-  ugly  or  very  prettg-,  aocording  to  the  taste 
of  the  builder,  or  the  tenant,  or  the  resouroes 
of  ei&er.  The  most  con^ieoons  part  is  the 
roo^  i^ioh  is  of  thatch,  alopmg  on  all  four 
^des,  and  extending  to  within  some  eight 
or  Usk  fiset  of  the  ground ;  it  covers  not  only 
the  house,  but  the  verandah,  ^rtiidi  is  sure  to 
be  some  sit  or  eight  feet  in  breadth.  The 
venmdali.  of  which  the  roof  is  supported  by 
{^Ilan  of  greater  or  less  prctenrions,  serves  as  a 
protection  agunst  both  the  light  and  the  heat, 
whit^  are  very  intimately  associated  in  India, 
where  you  cannot  keep  a  mom  very  cool  unless 
you  keep  it  rather  daxk.  Indeed,  some  persons 
shade  ^ir  apartments  to  suchan  extent,  that  the 
oed^anAs  can  scanoely  see  to  read.  Ibe  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room  are,  in  many  bungalows, 
aituated  in  the  centre  of  the  buildup,  so  that  no 
^;fat  is  admitted  to  them  except  through  the 
«atw  apartments,  which  opni  directly  tm  the  ve- , 
randah;  bnt  thn-are  sometimes more-^easantiy 
placed,  tiom  vm  receptiw-rooms,  in  nearly  m 
cases,  the  bedrooms  and  dressing-TOoms  open, 
and  as  doors  are  very  uncommon  contrivances 
op  the  oonntry,  and  omrtains  and  screens  are 
ine  eeaeni.  substitute,  that  retbrement  fitun  the 
worM  width  is  achieved  in  England  every  n^t 
by  msrchri^  up-stairs  and  locking  yourseliin 
jour  bedroom,  is  very  difficult  oSf  accomplish- 
ment. When  half-doors,  or  screens,  are  iii  use, 
u  the  hot  weather,  mominff  visitors  are  never 
astonidied  if  they  see  a  bed  in  the  perspective, 
<nr  any  other  indications  of  the  intenor  economy 
«f  the  mansion;  and  if  you  have  songht  your 
«ouch  at  aU  early  at  nigh^  you  need  not  be 
mpriaed  if  you  hear  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  an  sittii^  up. 

Tbe  fiDimishing  of  a  bouse  in  the  MofusaU  is 
A  fu  more  simple  matter  than  in  Calcutta.  New 
miholatery  it  a  vanity  of  whidi  nobody  dreams. 
Tben  is  a  certain  quimtiW  of  furniture  in  the 
station,  more  or  less  old,  which  circulates  among 
the  community,  aeoordtng  to  demand  and  supply. 
When  there  is  a  departure  from  the  station,  the 
4epwtnre's  "  tbii^"  are  sold  off,  of  course,  the 
resido^  take  what  they  want,  and  the  remainder 
goes  to  a  d^r.  When  ^eie  is  an  arrival,  the 
Arrival  takes  what  he  ean  get,  and  furnishes  at  once 
or  by  degrees,  accordhig  to  his  luck  or  rescurcee. 
Tlie  departure  or  amval  of  a  regiment  will 
«uise  an  important  oha^ge,  and  a  ^reat  many  of 
the  ititiim  morableB  wilt  be  radistributed.  To 


meet  the  inevitable  wear  and  tear  incidental 
ev«a  to  Mofussil  n^latc^,  the  dealers  wffl 
oeeaskmally  speculate  in  new  articles  ftom  other 
statiom,  or  even  occasionally  from  Calcutta,  and 
will  so  give  a  relief  to  t^e  gemeral  monotony. 
But  a  Mofussil  hoose,  though  adorned  under 
accidental  and  erven  precarious  conditions,  nuiy 
be  made  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  walls 
of  your  room  are  generally  of  whitewash,  or 
whitewash  with  a  dash  of  colour,  but  the  room 
itself  is  so  large  that  tbe  roughness  has  no 
unpleasing  efCrat.  On  the  floor,  ^ou  will  pro- 
bably have  ootonred  canvas,  printed  in 
patterns  to  look  like  a  carpet,  or  relieved  in  tiie 
centre  hj  a  real  carpet  (nm  Mirzapore,  hsvuig 
a  very  brilliant,  if  rather  a  hot,  effect.  Ourtains 
are  not  ver^  gmend,  but  a  gnat  deid  ia  some- 
times done  m  fids  way  witi  a  little  white  nnuiin. 
The  daas-dons^  whioh  are  also  tiie  windows, 
are  utaded  outside  by  green  jaloosiee,  or  jilmils 
as  they  are  locally  caUed ;  and  when  these  are 
thrown  back,  they  are  sliaded  by  ohtks— that 
is  t»  say^  by  bliins  imnned  of  tlda  stripe  of 
wood,  vamoai  tiiaa  Indfer^natches— eKttnding 
across  the  doorway,  and  strung  together  jm 
close  mough  to  keep  oat  the  flies,  but  not  the 
air  or  the  li^t  These  are  very  convenient,  as 
you  have  notiiii^  to  do  but  hft  them  aside  when 
yon  pass  in  or  out;  when  painted  in  bright 
colours  they  have  a  decidedly  ornamental  aspeot. 

The  punJcah  is  audi  a  prominent  article  of 
fnmitm^  especially  if  there  be  more  than  one 
in  the  room,  that  it  is  found  desirable  to  make 
it  as  i^ean^  to  the  sight  as  possible,  and  a 
great  amount  of  decoration  isfrequentlybestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  dificult  to  make  anything  very 
moefid  out  of  what  in  its  unadorned  state 
looks  like  a  broad  wooden  plank,  extending  the 
width  or  the  length  cS  the  room ;  bnt  a  great 
deal  is  done  by  a  little  ornamental  pamting,  and 
a  fanqr  &ill  (the  latter  bong  of  especial  use 
in  eirculating  the  mr) ;  eomrttraes,  ustead  of 
the  eommon  wooden  frame  covered  over  with 
canvas,  which  the  mparent  plank  is  in  reality, 
the  frame  will  be  made  of  carved  midic^any,  and 
the  place  of  the  canvas  will  be  supplied  by  red 
plaited  silk,  Hke  the  fronts  of  cabinet  pianorartes. 
This  is  a  gorgeous  arno^ment,  aiui,  to  accus- 
tomed eyes,  seems  such  a  neoesaaiy  part  of  tiie 
fiunitnre,  that  after  a  little  time  the  room  wo«ld 
ki^  Imtc  without  it.  Ton  soon  xeooneib  yov* 
self  to  its  renumd,  however,  when  the  cold 
weather  comes  on,  and  to  sedng  nothing  of  it 
for  lour  or  five  months.  This  is  only  in  the 
Mofussil ;  in  Calcutta  the  punkahs  are  lardy 
taken  down,  though  the^  are  disused  for  a  short 
time  in  the  year.  Fenkahs  are  most  peculiar  to 
the  Bengal  I^esidency.  In  Madras  they  are  less 
used,  and  in  Bombay  less  tlun  in  Ua^iu.  The 
opOTation  of  pulling  is  usually  transacted  in  the 
verandah:  the  rope  being  passed  through  an 
apwture  in  the  wall— a  very  convenient  aizange- 
ment  as  regards  your  bedroom. 

The  pm^kah,  by  the  way,  in  the  provinoes,  is 
found  «uffioient — if  you  have  a  long  Mil, 
swecj^iu  as  nearly  on  a  level  with  your  pillow 
as  viilalW you  to  keep yonr  head  do»  -^o 
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obriate  the  necessity  for  moujaito-eurttuns 
vbich  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  Calcatta. 

Another  appendage  to  a  house  in  the  north- 
vest  is  the  tattie.  'Inis  is  a  kind  of  screen  fitted 
closelj  into  the  space  left  by  the  open  door,  and 
composed  of  a  sweet-scented  grass  called  khos* 
khus.  It  ia  employed  only  during  the  hot 
winda,  in  April  and  May,  and  the  doors  are  for- 
nished  in  this  manner  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breeze.  Coolies,  stationed  outside, 
dash  water  against  the  tatties,  and  keep  them 
continually  wet,  so  that  the  harder  the  hot  wind 
blows  wil£oa^  the  oooler  and  more  fragrant  is 
the  air  which  reaches  within.  Fruit,  and  water 
in  porons  jart,  ipur  be  adrantageously  placed  to 
cool  undo-  this  influence ;  and  round  the  tatties 
people  gather  as  round  a  fire  at  home.  Indeed, 
you  may  occasionally  see  our  countrymen  com- 
plete the  analogy  by  cooling  themselves  as  they 
wum  tbenudves  elsewhere— that  ia  to  eay,  by 
staiuUng  with  thdr  backs  to  the  tattie  with 
their  ooat-taUs  under  their  anus. 

The  Mofnssilitcs,  as  a  general  rule,  lead  a  far 
more  primitive  life  than  people  live  in  Calcutta. 
Thej  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning,  go  to  bed 
earlier  at  night,  and  take  more  exercise  during 
the  day.  The  earhride,  drive,  or  walk,  is  more 
general,  and  the  afiemoon  siesta — generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  bad  habit — less  frequently  in- 
dulged in.  Nine  o'elodc  is  a  common  hour  for 
retiring  to  rest,  and  there  are  few  amusements 
out  of  doors  to  tempt  people  to  stay  up  later. 
Dinner-pwtin  dissolve  at  about  half-past  ten. 
Amateur  thuitricals  will  occasionally  induce 
later  hours,  and  a  ball  later.  But  these  amuse- 
ments are  only  a  change  from  ordinarv  lu^its. 
A  billiard-table  at  a  military  mess  or  elsewhere 
will  keep  Btra;^  men  going  tiU  twelve  or  so ;  but 
these  exceptions  do  not  wply  to  those  who 
usually  pass  their  evenings  m  nome. 

The  expenses  of  an  establishment  m  the  Mo- 
fussil  areiar  less  than  in  Calcutta.  Your  house- 
rent  will  not  amount  to  more  tban  a  sixth  of  the 
Calcutta  figure.  You  will  keep  about  the  same 
number  of  servants,  but  their  pay  is  not  quite 
so  high  as  in  the  metropolis ;  the  country  horses 
which  you  principally  employ  are  much  Abss 
costly  than  the  la^er  kinds ;  and  if  you  buy  them 
unbroken,  and  look  after  their  training  yourself, 
you  may  get  them  wonckrfuUy  cheap.  But  a 
great  deal  of  monej  may  be  spent  upon  horses, 
ta  ^e  Mofusail  as  in  most  other  places,  if  you 
are  inclined  that  waj,  and  some  people  are. 
The  great  advantage  is,  that  they  cost  ntj  little 
to  keep  when  you  have  got  them. 

Your  provisions  —  always  excepting  those 
which  you  choose  to  have  from  Europe — ^will 
also  cost  you  yerj  little  Anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  bird  is  notlung  comparable  in  price  to  tne 
Calcutta  ligure  (fowls  ma^  be  had  so  low  as  three- 
pence apiece),  and  meat  is  even  cheaper  iu  pro- 
portion.  Mutton  is  most  approved,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  several  persons  to  olub  together  and 
keep  a  flock  and  a  shepherd :  the  members  of  the 
club  looking  after  the  accounts  by  turns.  When 
a  member  M  a  mutton-dab  leaves  the  station, 
somebody  ia  always  ready  to  take  his  share  off 


his  hands,  the  advantage  of  the  plan  being  in> 
disputable.  The  mntton  of  the  Fatna  breeds 
generaUr  employed  in  the  north-west,  is  very 
Uke  Welsh,  and  is  as  good  as  any  that  Wales  ever 
produced.  With  regard  to  beief,  you  senendlT 
take  your  chance  of  tlie  native  supply ;  wiut 
pork  sensitive  people  never  hare  anything  to  do, 
m  a  country  where  the  pig  appears  to  exert  him- 
self to  thcntmostto  jwti^theprqudjoe  against 
him. 

In  the  matter  of  ice.  some  such  arrangement 
is  made  as  in  the  matter  of  mutton.  A  sub- 
scriptiott  is  entered  into  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  season,  for  the  manu&oture  of  this  inesti- 
mable luxury,  and  the  task  is  entrusted  to  a 
competent  superintuident,  who  generally  vo- 
lunteers bis  services.  The  modns  operandi  is 
this :  When  the  oold  season  begins,  lai^  earthen 
pans  or  dishes,  containing  water,  are  bid  out  at 
night  in  a  a>nvenient  i»ace.  and  the  ice  which 
forms  upon  them  is  gathered  in  the  morning  and 
depoeited  in  a  large  pit.  The  supply  thus  daily 
obtained  for  some  four  months  during  wliich  ice- 
making  is  possible,  is  sufficient  to  last  the  station^ 
all  through  the  hot  weather :  the  resiclents  bdng 
suppUed  every  da^  with  allowances  in  proportion 
to  their  subsoriptious.  The  ice  is  not  very  soUd 
or  very  clear,  but  it  cools  your  wine,  beer,  and 
soda-water  most  effectually,  amd  is  even  avail- 
lUiIe  for  ioe-]>tt^liii^  and  creams.  At  the  prin- 
cipal Mofnssil  stations  we  suj^pose  this  msnufao-, 
ture  will  soon  he  abandoned,  as  the  railways  will 
take  the  real  Wenham  Lake  Ice  daily  bom  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  comes  by  shiprloads  at  a  time,  and 
where  it  may  be  had,  to  any  extent,  cl^ierthaa 
in  England. 

The  housekeeper  in  the  provinces  will  do 
well  to  guard  against  a  not  very  improtmble- 
contingency — having  his  house  robbed.  The 
ordinuy  bungalows  are  built  on  such  Tcry 
primitive  principles,  that  fastening  them  up  tA, 
night  is  little  more  tban  a  ceremony ;  and  even 
to  that  extent  the  operation  is  not  always  per- 
formed. Whether  you  are  robbed  or  not 
robbed,  depends  entirely  on  your  servants.  As 
a  matter  of  oourae,  you  keep  one,  and,  as  & 
general  rule,  two  ohokedars,  or  watchmen,  who 
oome  on  duty  after  sunset,  and  whose  office  it » 
to  patrol  round  the  home  all  night,  calling  out 
to  one  another  at  intervals,  in  insane  sounds^ 
by  way  of  fumisbinff  proof  that  they  are  not 
asleep,  and  that  nothing  is  the  matter.  They 
cany  long  staves  tipped  with  iron,  the  principal 
use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  keep  them  on  their 
legs;  for,  as  regards  habits  imd  general  effi- 
ciency, they  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  the 
British  watchman  of  departed  days.  Some- 
times they  are  honest  men,  and  sometimes  they 
are  not  honest  men.  It  is  to  the  housekeeper's 
advantage  that  they  should  be  of  the  latter  class, 
and  for  this  reason :  they  are  nearh  always  old 
men,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  will 
now  and  then  sleep  at  their  posts.  If  Uiey  be 
honest,  the  thieves  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  premises.  IF,  on  the 
other  hano^  they  belong  to  the  dishonest  fn- 
temit^,  the  house  will  stand  a  good  chains  of 
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being  respected :  tlie  salaries  of  these  geotrr 
being  n^;arded  in  the  light  of  black  mail  vbica 
shoiud  exempt  the  proprietor  from  further  ex- 
tortion. Foitanately,  however,  it  is  not  upon  the 
cbokedars  alone  that  yon  have  to  depend.  Your 
servants  lire  on  the  premises,  and  do  not  betake 
themselves  to  distant  homes  at  night,  as  in  Cal- 
cutta. Some  sleep  in  their  huts  in  the  compound, 
but  several  will  always  be  found  rolled  up  in 
their  rags  in 'the  verandah,  and  a  couple  or  so 
will,  if  you  tell  them,  repose  in  an  ante-room  in- 
side, in  order  to  be  ready  for  any  required  ser- 
vice during  the  night :  the  service  most  likely  to 
be  required  of  them  being  the  waking  up  of  the 
punkali-pullers,  who  like  to  go  to  sleep  on  duty, 
though  Uiey  had  twelve  honrs  for  the  purpose 
before  their  duty  began, 

A  robbery  cannot  very  well  be  effected  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  some  of  your  servants, 
and  without  a  tolerably  unanimous  agreement 
among  them  not  to  inform.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  one  seldom  hears  of  a  house  being 
entered  by  thieves ;  for  Indian  servants  are  not 
so  inclined  to  dishonesty,  perhaps,  as  servants 
in  !Enrope.  It  is  true  they  do  not  consider 
iheft  so  disgraceful  as  we  do,  and  do  consider 
the  Suropeau,  to  a  certain  extent,  fair  prey.  It  is 
true  they  will  pilfer  on  their  own  account  indi- 
vidually, and  will  take  stray  articles  that  may  not 
be  in  use,  on  the  chance  of  those  articles  not 
being  missed,  and  therefore,  they  argue,  not  being 
wanted.  They  have  a  kind  of  conscientious 
statute  of  limitations  by  which  they  abide.  If 
you  ask  for  tiie  thing  within  a  certain  time, 
they  say  it  is  safe  in  their  keeping,  and  yon 
have  it  at  (mce.  If  you  let  the  time  go  oy, 
the  tiling  will  have  gone  somehow,  and  they 
know  nothing  aboat  it.  I^y  restrict  them- 
selves, too,  to  articles  in  thm  respective  de- 
partments. Your  klutmutgar,  for  instance, 
would  not  think  of  taking  youi  boots,  amd  your 
bearer  wonld  show  an  equal  reticence  with  re- 
gard  to  your  cooking  utensils.  £ither  will 
probably  try  to  take  your  plate,  or  your  money, 
if  placed  under  lock  and  key ;  but  both  plate 
ana  money  will  be  generally  respected  if  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  You  may  give  hundreds 
of  rupees  to  your  bearer  or  khansamab,  leaving 
turn  to  make  all  necessary  disbursements,  imd 
your  money  will  be  accounted  for  to  the  last 
pice.  He  will  even  rerard  himself  in  the  light 
of  your  banker,  and  thII  make  pavments  after 
the  funds  are  exhausted:  not  reminung  you  until 
the  settling  day  arrives  that  yon  have  overdrawn 
your  account.  He  will  make  a  small  per-centage 
out  of  most  Irausaction's,  in  all  probability,  but 
this  is  a  dustoor,  or  custom,  generally  recog- 
nised, and  the  money  does  not  come  out  of  your 
pocket.  Your  khansauiah  receives  a  similar 
allowance  upon  the  price  of  every  article  be  sup- 
plies to  your  table.  Some  of  our  countrymen 
in  India  aie  scandalised  at  this  proceeding, 
and  prevent  it  as  far  as  they  can;  but  the 
system  is  prevalent  more  or  less  in  all  large 
houses  at  home,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  accuse 
Indian  servants  of  any  peculiar  immorality  on 
tliis  account.   This  is  certain your  Indian 


servant,  if  he  plunders  you  a  little  himself,  will 
not  allow  anybody  ebe  to  do  so.  Yonr  nfest 
course,  therefore,  is  to  place  yourself  iu  hu 
hands. 

A  r^folarly  oi^anised  robbeiT.  if  it  do  take 
place  in  your  house,  is  a  very  disastroas  affiur. 
Not  on  account  of  the  property  stolen — that  is 
probably  of  the  least  importance  in  the  catalogue 
of  your  annoyances.  If  you  pocket  yonr  umb 
— as  the  Irish  gentleman  said — ^you  simply  give 
an  invitation  to  anybody  who  may  take  a  fancy 
to  your  spoons,  forks,  side-dishes,  centre-piece, 
jewellery,  what  not,  to  come  in  and  help  himself 
when  inclined.  You  must,  for  your  own  protec- 
tion, make  a  demonstration  in  tne  matter.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  native  police  come  and 
take  every  servant  oat  of  your  house,  and  keep 
them  all  in  prison  while  the  case  is  investigateo. 
The  investigation  occupies  days,  if  not  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  yon  are  utterly  lost  and 
helpless.  In  the  end  you  are  glad  to  abandon 
our  prosecution,  and  take  yonr  old  servants 
ack  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But,  on  the  whole,  you  will  meet  with  less 
dishonesty  up  the  country,  than  in  Calcutta; 
in  neither  place  will  the  cares  of  your  esta- 
blishment cause  you  much  domestic  disqniet  if 
yon  use  some  little  care  in  the  selection  of  your 
servants,  and  know  how  to  manage  them  when 
selected.  The  art  does  not  need  any  great  ex- 
perience to  acquire.  It  consists  prmcipally  of 
regular  pay  and  judiciously  kind  treatment, 
which  will  oe  fomul  to  go  even  further  in  India 
than  elsewhere. 


PETTEB,  LATCH,  AND  JAR3IAN. 

"  Fbou  tiie  old  country,  sir,  I  guess  F  Thought 
so  by  yonr  countenance.  Your  first  visit,  sir,  to 
the  U-nited  States,  may  I  presume  P" 

The  gentleman  who  put  these  questions  in  a 
nasal  uawling  tone  that  bespoke  the  New  £ng- 
lander,  had  just  entered  the  saloon  of  Colonel 
Fegler's  little  hotel  at  Lockhaveo,  in  Fenu- 
bylvania.  He  had  not  come  by  the  stage,  as  I 
hadf  but  in  a  spider-wheeled  tandem,  drawn 
by  two  fine  horses,  which  equipage  I  had  seen 
through  the  window  as  I  sat  at  dinner,  and  which 
he  drove  skilfully  enough.  The  new  comer  was 
a  tall  loosely  hung  man,  with  the  straight  black 
hair,  the  restless  eyes  and  sallow  complexion, 
common  throughout  the  States,  and  was  of  a 
aomewhat  danouled  appearance,  iu  spite  of  the 
dust  which  clung  to  him. 

"Want  your  dinner,  sar?'*  asked  the  negro 
waiter,  entering  the  room  at  this  juncture,  and 
almost  before  l  could  reply  that  I  bad  never 
before  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  new  comer 
made  answer  in  the  affirmative,  glanced  over  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  the  wine  list,  and  then  muttered 
soniethiuK  about  getting  rid  of  the  grey  dost  of 
a  Pennsylvania  road,  and  hurried  out. 

Black  Cicero  transmitted  the  orders  of  the 
stranger  to  book-keeper  and  kitchen,  and  then 
came  oack  to  his  favourite  occupation  of  staring 
from  the  window  and  knocking  down  gnats  wiw 
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his  napkin.  The  miimez  of  tUe  nev  arrival  bad 
made  a  fkrourable  iDiineuion,  and  Ciceio  made 
no  secret  of  bis  opiiiums. 

"  Certain,  mas'r,  dat  some  great  miui.  Boot!- 
fal  liossea,  reg'lac  Albany  bred,  SDUut  carria)^ 
and  silvei-puied  bamess.  Don't  see  sach  m 
'tupid  ole  LockltaTen  ebbei;  da;.  Hate  Ijock- 
baTen.  Give  wamiu'  and  go,  vlien  month,  up. 
Cicero  irou  de  ole  Sontb,  ims'r,  not  wed  to 
mean  ways  of  dese  parts." 

Cicero  vas  sure  tbat  tbe  stranger  was  ffoveinor 
of  a  state,  mayor  of  a  town,  or,  at  tbe  ^ast,  tbe 
"  boas"  of  some  grand  firm  in  the  Empire  City. 
Before  I  could  iiupiire  wbot  a  boss  might  be, 
th«  solqeet  of  these  commendations  returned, 
with  washed  hands  and  brushed  coat,  and  Cieeto 
scuttled  off  to  fetch  the  turkey,  venison  steaks. 
j;reen  corn-cobs,  Maine  bam,  sieved  fish,  and 
unknown  vegetables,  wliidi  formed  tbe  most 
attractive  portion  of  Colonel  Pegler'a  rather 
scanty  bill  of  fare.  These  he  speedily  broogbt, 
along  with  a  botUe  of  old  Madepi,  and  tbe  new 
guest  fell  upon  the  repast  wita  the  swift  aud 
silent  hanger  of  his  natun;  it  was  not  until  lis 
appetite  was  quite  ^^eased  that  he  asked  me 
any  more  questions. 

"Touring,  sir?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  I  answered,  in  a  hesitatini; 
manner^for  I  was  new  to  the  country  aud  its 
ways,  and  mj  heart  was  heavy  wUbin  me.  Tbe 
two  months  I  had  ment  in  America  bad  been 

months  of  worry  and  disappointment.  I  felt  the 
stranger's  keen  eye  as  he  soanned  me  with  a 
pertinacious  scrutiny  that  would  have  been 
downright  rudeness  in  the  Old  World,  but  was 
not  necessarily  such  in  the  New. 

"Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  riass  oS  this  wiue. 
It  is  really  tolerable,  thoo^  no  more  South 
Side,  as  it  pretends,  than  a  Hoboken  oyster  is  a 
Mississippi  alligator,"  said  my  peitinacious 
friend,  speakine  with  good-natured  volubility  as 
he  saw  me  pick  up  mj  hat  and  glance  towards 
the  door,  in  memtation  of  a  retreat.  "  Your 
company  will  be  really  a  favour,  and  I  hope  you 
won  t  leave  me  with  no  conversation  accessible 
fant  that  of  a  country  bar-keeper."  Not  to  appear 
churlish.  I  took  the  seat  to  which  the  hospitable 
Yankee  bet^oned  me,  and  filled  my  glass  at  his 
invitation.  The  wine  was  good,  much  better 
than  the  cheap  Catawba  to  which  mj  lean  purse 
had  hitherto  confined  me,  and  the  American  did 
not  ply  me  with  direct  questions,  as  before,  but, 
by  a  succession  of  debcately-put  bints,  drew 
from  me  an  amount  of  information,  tbe  retro- 
spect of  which  afterwards  surprised  myself. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  was  not  so  complete  a  green- 
horn as  to  reveal  my  precise  circumstances  to  a 
mere  iuquisilive  stranger,  My  new  acquaintance 
contrived  to  impress  me  with  the  belief  that  be 
was  not  actuated  by  common  curiosity,  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  be  listened  hadjgreat  effect 
on  onelike  myself,  alone  in  an  un&miliar  conntry, 
and  having  as  yet  met  nothing  bat  rebnlfe  and 
hope  deferred. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  been  brought  up  to  con- 
sider myself  as  heir  to  my  uncle,  Ur.  James 
ICll,  of  Coekington,  a  man  of  consuerable  pro- 
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perty;  how  an  nnluckj  miranderstandin^  for 
which  I  conld  not  fairly  consider  mvself  to 
blame,  had  arisen  between  the  rich  bachelor 
ancle  and  ibe  penniless  nephew ;  and  how,  rather 
than  submit  to  what  I  esteemed  injustice,  I  bad 
taken  my  name  off  tbe  books  at  Cambridge,  had 
renounced  all  hope  of  my  relative's  inberitacce. 
and  had  undertaken  to  support  myself.  I  told 
him  bow,  not  having  been  brou^t  up  to  any 
profesabu,  I  had  been  baffied  in  every  attempt  ta 
gain  employment  in  the  densely-stocked  labour 
mart  of  the  Old  World;  how,  by  tiie  advico 
of  an  old  college  chum  (who  had  pressed  a  loan 
of  money  upon  me  alcmg  with  the  advice),  I 
had  stilted  for  America;  hov  I  had,  as  yet,, 
found  no  opening  here.  That  very  day  I 
bad  come  back  disappointed  from  the  Susqae- 
hanna  caoal-worka,  where  I  bad  hoped  to  be 
engaged  as  a  sub-surveyor,  but  had  been  i-ejected 
for  lack  of  practical  knowledge.  "  Your  mathe- 
matics," the  head-surveyor  had  said,  "  are  all 
tarnation  fine ;  but  what  I  want  is  a  chap  that's 
a  dab  with  the  dumpv  and  theodolite,  and  you 
never,  b^  your  own  snowing,  did  a  day's  work 
with  the  instruments.  Sorry,ljat  you  won't  suit." 

My  only  hope  now  was,  as  I  told  the  Ame- 
rican, to  get  engaged  as  mathematical  teacher  ia 
some  school  or  colle^. 

My  sympathetic  friend  shook  bis  head. 

"  Poor  work,  sir,  that.  Schoolmasters  don*i 
count  for  much  in  our  glcHdoua  Republic.  Tho 
two  great  powers  of  America,  sir,  are  law  and 
commerce.  They  lead  to  Congress  and  tho 
Senate ;  to  high  diplomatic  employ,  tbe  White 
House,  aud  what  not.  Law's  out  of  my  line; 
but  for  commerce — ^hum !  Would  you  like  to  be 
a  drummer  F" 

"  A  drummer  ?"  said  I,  much  surpriaed,  es- 
pecially as  my  ^quaiutance  had  anything  but  a 
military  air;  "what  do  vou  mean?" 

The  American  arched  nis  eyebrows,  and  bo  far 
forgot  his  habitual  courtesy  as  to  murmur  some* 
thing  about  "  British  ignorance,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  the  duties  of  a  drummer 
were  to  make  journeys,  solicit  orders,  make  pur- 
chases, effect  sales,  bargain,  call  in  debts,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  iirfierests  of  his  employers. 

"In  fact,  then,"  said  I,  "what  you  ctdl  a 
drummer,  is  pretty  much  what  we  style  a  com- 
mercial traveller." 

"  The  identical  functionary,"  sud  the  Yankee; 
"  only,  as  this  air  a  land  of  liberty  aud  light, 
the  social  station  of  a  drummer  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  which  he  would  occupy  in  your 
antiquated  island.  Now,  fact  is,  we  want  a 
drummer,  and  if  you  find  the  salary  and  work  to 
yonr  liking,  and  we  arrange,  you  may  draw  your 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annual  pay,  with  one  per 
cent  on  net  profits,  and  traTelllng  allowance  as 
liberal  as  Uncle  Sam  gives  the  Oongress  men. 
This,  ^r,  is  our  address." 

He  haad«l  me  a  large  limp  card,  glazed  and 
embMsed,  on  which  In  pale  gold  letters  glim- 
mered the  words,  "  Petter,  Latch,  aud  Jarman, 
Fourth-street,  New  York,  G.  J." 

"  6.  J.,"  said  I,  rather  puzzled;  what  » 
G.J.P" 
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"  General  jobben,''  aaid  the  AmeiicaD,  ao- 
lenraly;  "ana  I  am  Hannibal  G.  Fd;ter,  at  your 
aervioe.  Till  your  glaM,  and  allow  me  to  ring 
for  a  fresh  bottle.  Here,  you  snowball,  Cicoto, 
be  spry  with  more  Madeira,  and  get  some  chips 
of  ioe,  doyouhear  ?  We  apeeolateinall  notiima, 
from  wfaa&4eeth  to  Lyons  velret ;  and  jost  now, 
there's  an  operation  coming  off  Weat^  in  which 
yon  could  t:^  your  wings." 
-  Lon^  before  the  wine  in  the  second  bottle 
had  ebbed  away,  I  was  dnlr  engaged  as  dntmioer 
to  the  firm  of  Petter  ana  Ca,  conditionally  on 
my  testimonials  being  araroved  by  my  employers. 
The  college  friend,  to  whose  good  nature  I  owed 
the  meama  of  atarting  in  the  New  World,  bad 
procured  me  one  or  two  introductory  letteiia  to 
mpectable  leaidoits  in  New  York.  These  gen- 
tlemen Imd  not  been  abl^  at  tbe  time*  to  assist 
me  in  fa^ng  a  aitnatiaa,  crowded  as  tbe  city 
was  w^  neec^  candidates  frtMi  Enn^;  but 
tbey  had  reeemd  me  (urillj  enonfdi,  ud  I 
knew  tbey  would  Toneh  for  my  being  what  I  pro- 
fessed to  be. 

It  was  settled  that  I  was  to  repair  to  CineiQ- 
nati,  and  there  to  await  tbe  reo^pt  of  remit- 
tances from  the  firm.  The  "  operation,"  I  was 
told,  consisted  in  buying  up,  for  ready  cash,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  com,  fiour,  wheat, 
apples,  pigs,  pork,  and  other  articles  of  Western 
export,  whieb  Mr.  Petter  styled  by  the  generic 
term  of  "  pro-dnce,"  and  which  were  now  sup- 
posed to  be  eheap^ied  by  a  in  the  Eastern 
markeb.  The  nnn,  howevei^  had  reason  to 
know  that  this  phase  of  i^nrs  was  merek  tem- 
porary, and  tbeir  arrangements  were  already 
made  for  shippiw  two  cargoes  of  ptoTtsiona  to 
Europe,  where  they  had  aa  advantageoofl  con- 
tract with  the  heads  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
dockyards. 

Yery  luokr  I  thought  myself,  especially  when 
Mr.  Petter,  before  calling  for  his  bill  ana  (vder- 
ing  out  his  tandem,  iaaiiSed  on  pulling  out  his 
pooket-bodc,  and  tbccin|f  a  nnnber  of  dollar- 
notes  upm  me. 

"There,  there,  deu  sir;  you  travel  on  tmr 
aeooant  now,  remember.  Put  up  at  tbe  .Fre- 
sident  Home,  Dr.  Fadam's  Hotel,  wb^  yon 
get  to  Cincinnati,  and  I  will  forward  the  runit- 
tanee  there.  When  you  oome  to  New  York.  I 
shall  be  gbid  to  present  you  to  my  partners. 
Latch  has  a  delightful  house,  and  bia  wife  is  a 
most  aeeomplisbed  matron.  Jarman  is,  like 
myself,  a  bacnelor.  I  am  sure  they  will  appro- 
bi^on  tbe  engagemenb  wbicb  I  hare  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  form  with  yourself.  Six 
o'clock.   I  must  slide.   Adieu,  Mr.  HiU  1" 

Off  went  Hannibal  C.  Fetter,  leaving  me  half 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  my  good  fortune. 

There  were  plenty  of  the  members  of  my  new 
professitm,  as  well  as  parsers,  junior  or  Kmac, 
m  Northern  boases*  on  board  the  Ohio  steam- 
boat; but  there  were  none  to  whom  my  em- 
ployers were  known.  To  be  sure,  as  one  of  tbe 
Philadelphia  men  obsemd,  the  growth  of  New 
York  was  gigantic,  ttod  so  many  new  fims  an- 
Bually  qjironted  ii^  existence,  thu  nuuy  of  them 
mult  wfccwarily  be  unknoim  to  fiune. 
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"  Fettir,  Latch,  and  Jarman,"  said  the  Phi- 
Udelphimi,  thou^tfoily ;  "  tme  of  those  names 
bangs,  somehow,  to  my  memory.  'IDiin't  Jar- 
man  though,  nor  Petta.  Mustoe  Iiatob.  Ijet 
me  see.  There  was  a  ielLow  of  that  name  barber 
on  board  the  Missouri  steam-boat  JcffEtraou; 
same  nan,  do  you  think,  now  P' 

"  I  ^uld  think  not,"  I  answered,  m«e  than 
half  indignant  at  the  question.  "  I  hare  not 
tbe  honour  of  beiiK  penonally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Latoh,  but  I^ve  Mr.  fetter's  authority 
for  affirming  that  he  is  a  wealtby  citizen.  And  lua 
wife  " 

"  Ah !  this  Latch  had  a  wife,  too-Hiot  that 
there's  anything  woodeifal  in  tiat  codncidems — 
but  I  have  beanl  that  Madam  Latoh  badn'i  her 
eqaal  for  kidniq)^*  luggov  babies :  «  petfeet 
taleat  die  bad  &t  it,  and  got  bold  of  mfnebita  of 
live  ebraiy,  ammg  tiu  free  Uaeka  to  Ohio  States 
than  any  sUTe^Mderm.  the  oovntry.  Itwaaa 
way  she  had  (rf  talking  orer  the  inotbers  with 
fine  words,  for  was  well  educated,  was  Hetty 
Latch.  Her  husband  made  Missoui  too  hot  to 
hold  bim,  but  the  States  Mw^hal  never  could 
put  salt  w  him,  never.   A  smart  diap.  Latch." 

The  Philadelphia  bndccr  whistled  a  bar 
or  two  of  the  Star-spaof^d  Banner  as  he 
walked  away,  and  for  some  minatea  I  was  exoeed- 
ingly  unocmfoTtafale.  However,  the  awkward 
impression  prod  need  on  mv  mind  by  the  late 
courersaticm,  soon  wore  on.  I  had  no  reason 
to  think  the  barber  of  a  Missouri  packet  was 
connected  with  mj  employer,  the  rich  and  hos- 
pitaUe  menhant,  in  aiiy  other  wise  than  as  bear- 
mg  tiu)  same  name.  And  lus  wi£^  too,  iriiom 
the  senior  partner  had  described  as  an  accom- 
plished matron,  what  connexion  could  there  be 
between  her  and  an  obsooie  female  who  earned 
some  base  gain  l^wheectiiog  credulous  ogresses 
out  of  their  ebildren  for  the  supply  oC  the 
Southern  markets  ?  Absurd  t  It  seuned  un- 
ffhitefol  «t  my  part  even  to  give  such  a  ground- 
teas  auspioion,  a  temporary  reetnig-plaee  in  my 
mind,  what  a  contrast  did  my  doubts  afford  to 
tbe  frank  eonfidence  of  Mr.  Petter,  whmc  ddlars 
I  had  actually  in  my  pocket,  and  at  whose  cost 
I  was  now  voyaging.  I  blushed  at  my  own 
meauess  of  i^iriL  and  rather  eschewed  the  com- 
pany of  the  Pliiladelphia  man  for  the  xest  of  the- 
trip. 

I  was  ^  no  menu  sectary  in  m^  new  mode 
of  lif^  aul  fou^  a  new  pl^ure  m  American 
sociely.  I  was  now  a  member  of  a  recognised 
guild,  and  free  fn»n  the  baraiwing  curioai^  which 
seldom  faib  to  beset  a  traveller,  native  or  foreign, 
whose  exact  rank  and  business  futxtiah  an  enigma 
to  the  sovereign  people.  Mr.  Petter  had  cautioned 
me  not  to  be  over-eommunicatzve  ae  to  the 
nature  of  the  "  operation"  whit^  my  leal  and 
the  funds  of  the  firm  were  to  carry  out  in  the 
teeming  West,  and  I  kept  my  own  connael.  It 
was  wonderful  how  many  people  on  board  the 
steamer  seemed  to  know  one  another.  Most  of 
these  were  hoond  for  Cincinnati,  like  myael^ 
thongh  tome  were  going  on  to  note  westem 
cities:  bnt  I  wu  auipnied  to  ace  how  wide* 
^read  was  the  wqaaiuaiwe  of  neadj  aU  those 
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salloTT  men  and  pale  ladies.  To  some  of  the 
latter  I  vas  formally  presented  by  a  commuiu- 
cative  gentleman,  who  had  previously  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  editor  of  the  GhiUiootbe 
A^os :  a  ioumal  of  which  I  was  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  had  never  heard. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  be  the  means  of  making 
you  known  to  Mrs.  Fook,  a  leader  of  fashion  at 
Cincinnati.  Gives  soir6^  of  a  splendour  which 
whips  anything  the  down-easters  can  manage, 
and  unites  all  the  beauty,  elegance,  intellect, 
«nd  natoral  nobility,  to  he  found  in  the  Queen 
of  the  West.  Major  Elijah  Fook,  not  at  present 
on  board*  is  an  eminent  citisen.  Dry  goods. 
Supplies  many  village  stores.  Is  part  ivoprietar 
of  the  Aigus,  and  can  give  yon  most  valuable  in* 
formation  about  the  country." 

I  found  myself  making  my  bow  to  a  lady  of  drab 
complexion  and  Parisian  costume,  who  glared  at 
toe  through  a  pair  of  bke  spectacles,  while  her 
three  daughters  tittered  a  more  cordial  greeting 
to  the  Unglishman. 

"  Welcome  to  Columbia,  sir ;  welcome  west," 
said  Mrs.  Fook,  in  a  deep  voice.  "  I  shall  be 
bappy,  sir,  to  see  you  at  my  receptions,  if  you 
make  any  stay  t«  Cindnnati," 

I  expressed  my  acknowledgments,  but  could 
hardly  Belp  laughinj^  since  it  was  the  first  time 
that  my  ears  had  bstened  to  that  strange  peca* 
liarity  of  Xew  Endand  pronunciation,  coimned 
to  some  districts  u  the  coasts  which  throws  an 
undue  emphasis  on  humble  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, careless  of  sense.  But  Mrs.  Fook, 
although  in  her  own  judgment  and  that  of 
others  a  strong-minded  personage,  was  reaUy  a 
kind  good  woman.  "When  she  learned  that  I 
was  quite  new  to  the  country,  had  no  friends  or 
relatives  there,  and  was  stranded,  on  an  unknown 
continent,  an  innate  hospitality  softened  her  usu- 
ally didactic  tone,  and  she  patronised  me  in  a 
gentle,  motherly  way. 

I  passed  three  or  four  very  pleasant  days  in 
Cinemnati,  before  any  communication  reached 
me  from  my  distant  employers.  The  hotel  to 
which  I  bad  been  recommciuled  was  a  and 
spieudidone,  and  its  dining-balland  drawing-room 
filled  daily  with  a  numerous  comp|any,  while  I 
made  many  acqnaintances  in  the  city.  On  tbe 
second  evening,  I  was  duly  invited  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Fook's  receptions ;  was  iutrodiu^d  to  the 
mi^or;  and  had  thehonourof  dancing  a  quadrille 
with  the  youngest  daughter.  Miss  ADi«ul,  who 
asked  me  for  more  information  about  the 
aristocracy  and  court  of  Great  Britain  than  I 
could  liave  imparted,  had  my  sole  reading  con- 
sisted of  Bnrke's  Feerage  and  the  Gotha  Alma- 
nack. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  my  stay,  the  major  asked 
me  to  dinner,  and  volunteered  any  assistance  in 
his  power  towards  effecting  whatever  business 
had  Drought  me  to  the  Que«i  City— with  one  te- 
servation. 

"  Ottless,"  sud  the  worthy  man, "  your  enand 
is  dry  goods.  There,  I  can't  help  you.  My 
own  line,  you  perceive.  And  I  have  dealt  con- 
eistentlj  with  Fhiladelpbia  jobbers  these  twelve 
years,  md  find  them  in:  more  easy  to  txadevith 


tban  your  New  York  uppish  merchants ;  begging 
pardon,  Mr.  Hill,  if  you  are  in  that  groove. 

I  hastened  to  reassure  the  major.  I  knew 
nothing  of  dry  goods,  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  padlock  was  taken  off  my  lips.  For,  that 
v&j  afternoon,  a  heavy  parcel  of  bank-notes, 
accompanied  by  urgent  instructions  to  lose  no 
time,  had  reached  me  from  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Fetter  expressly  advised  that  I  should  ask  some 
independent  citizen  to  point  out  the  best  locali- 
ties for  investing  in  raw  pro-duce.  Major  Fook 
proved  valuable  in  this  capacity.  Both  as  a 
wholesale  linendraper  and  as  part  owner  of  a 
country  newspaper  whidi  bad  a  vide  dteolation 
among  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  rural  population. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "I'll  be  happy  to  accompany 
you,  per  boat,  on  Monday,  down  river  a  bit,  and 
introduce  you  to  some  of  the  mammoth  pig- 
dealers  and  most  respectable  farmers  in  tbe  west 
of  our  state.  No  trouble,  I  assiure  you.  I  want 
to  call  at  Madison,  Teuedos,  Amelia,  and  else- 
where, about  business  of  my  own — a  new  assort- 
ment ht>m  tbe  old  countTT,  that  makes  Lowell 
Mills  sing  small,  I  guess. 

Thereupon  the  major  proceeded  to  give  me 
some  useful  hints  about  tlie  Western  character. 

"  Our  folks  are  main  good  grit,"  said  he ; 
"  but  they  stroke  o^ly  when  you  mb  a^u  the 
grain.  In  a  bar  gam  with  them,  you  needn't 
double  and  twist  as  you  most  with  tlie  down- 
easters,  who  think  themselves  robbed  if  their 
tonrues  don't  ache  afore  a  traders  effected. 
Strike  quick  and  sharp,  with  no  appearance  of 
hurry,  look  'em  bold  in  the  face,  and  be  downright. 
Our  folks  hate  tricks.  SofT-sawdering  Yankees 
get  a  queer  lesson,  whiles  and  again,  when  they 
come  playing  off  their  cunning  dodges  on  our 
rough  liooslers  and  com-crackers,  tliey  do." 

Tlie  major's  introduction  smoothed  the  way 
for  me  immensely.  Fine  fellows,  certainty, 
were  mauy  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  farmers  to 
whom  he  took  me  in  the  course  of  a  eonple  oC 
days  spent  in  short  Uips  up  and  down  the  river ; 
but  there  was  something  rugged  and  stem  in 
their-  bearing,  and  I  could  easily  guess  that  thev 
were  qiuok  to  take  umbrage.  Tlieir  wives  and 
daughters,  too,  were  strong  in  person  and  de- 
cided of  speech,  quite  unlike  the  languid  ladies 
of  the  towns.  The  whole  population  reminded 
me  much  more  of  the  first  lianly  settlers  in  New 
England  than  the  peOfde  of  the  Atlantic  States 
haadone. 

My  task  was  comparatively  of  a  simple  cha- 
racter. I  had  to  buy,  and  with  ready  money. 
My  kind  adviser  gave  me  a  verbal  tariff  of  prices, 
and  before  the  thick  pocket-book  was  emptied  of 
its  notes,  I  was  master  of  more  grunting  herds  of 
swine,  of  more  casks  of  pickled  pork,  more  barrels 
of  flonr,  apples,  peaches,  and  Illinois  pears,  more 
sacks  of  maize,  wheat,  and  buck-wheat,  than 
seemed  enough  to  feed  the  people  of  a  starving 
oit^.  My  next  basiness  was  to  arrange  for  send- 
ing these  upstream.  On  this  score  1  had  my  in- 
s^ctions,  duly  forwarded  by  Fetter,  Latch,  and 
Jarman.  I  was  to  hire  as  mai^  flats  as  mi^t 
be  necessaiy,  and  a  tug-boat  to  tow  them  agauat 
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the  current  to  a  certain  landing^lace  in  Vir- 
^inia,  where  an  emissary  of  oar  arm  would  be 
m  waiting,  read;  to  saperintend  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  goods  overland  to  Baltimore,  where 
two  Bohooners  were  lying  in  readiness  for  their 
reception.    So  far,  so  good;  but  one  thing 

fozued  me.  It  might  hare  seemed  natural  that 
sboidd  accompany  oriweoede  my  parchases  on 
their  way  to  tne  nortta-east  Not  so.  I  vas 
expressly  eiyoined  to  renuun  in  Cincimuiti  until 
fiirthra  ordaa  nadhed  m«.  Ti  was  obsoorely 
hinted  that  nj  next  mfaaicnnuj^t  be  one  of  in- 
creased importance,  further  soutii,  and  that  my 
salary  might  also  be  augmented,  in  token  of  the 
house's  appreciation  of  my  eneie^- 

"  There,"  siud  the  major,  as  I  concluded  my 
bargain  with  the  boatmen  to  whom  the  flate 
belonged,  and  as  we  smoked  onr  cigars  on  the 
promenade  deck  of  the  steamer  working  up- 
stream— "there !  Tour  business  is  over,  and  a 
good  spec  it  will  prove,  if  the  Britishers  pa; 
well,  for  never  were  good  mast  and  cob-fed 
grunters  bought  for  fewer  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
nour'sas  sw^  as  anoseny.  A  rough  diamond 
that  old  Ban  Wormald,  uie  pig-mer^ant." 

"  He  was,  indeed,"  said  X  u  I  reoaUed  tiie 
gaunt  griszled  countryman  who  still  wore  the 
nnoonu  attire  of  the  early  "pianews^"  and 
whose  leathern  hunting-shirt  and  boots  of  well- 
greased  hide  matched  veil  with  his  hom-hafted 
knife  and  five-foot  rifle i  "he  was,  indeed,  and 
one  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  offend.  What's 
the  matter  ?   Some  one  overboard  P" 

So  indeed  it  was,  as  a  shrill  outcry  of  female 
voices  announced,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  It  was  a  poor  little  black 
child,  a  cirl  of  six,  that  had  fallen  overboard. 
We  sawlier  frock  of  light-hued  cotton,  float  for 
a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  river, 
now  flecked  with  white  foam  and  boiling  eddies, 
for  the  pilot  had  hastily  called  to  reverse  the 
ei^ne.  The  &ther,  a  stunted  ugly  little  man, 
w^  a  basket  <^  oaipoitei's  tools  at  his  back, 
was  hanginf^  over  tiie  rail  forward,  and  Msream- 
ing  out  ptesionate  and  incoherent  entreaties  that 
some  one  would  "  sabe  Folly." 

"  Iiet  every  chap  shoe  his  own  boss.  Biver 
runs  like  a  mill-awash,"  mattered  a  lean  sallow- 
cheeked  Yankee  at  my  elbow.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  company, 
though  two  or  three  of  the  deck  hands  bustled 
to  laundi  the  dingy,  under  the  captain's  ord«^. 
Just  then  I  caught  sight  of  the  poor  little 
frightened  face  coming  to  the  surface  again; 
then  was  no  resisting  tite  piteous  childish  eyes ; 
and  before  I  well  knew  that  my  mind  was 
made  up,  I  had  flung  my  coat  off',  plunged  into 
the  yellow  wavn,  and  caiuht  a  flrm  grasp  of 
the  drovnii^  child.  I  oonld  swim  veil,  but  the 
current  was  strong,  and  I  vas  svept  dovn 
many  vard^  before  the  boat  ovotook  me,  ytit 
the  whole  thing  was  over  in  a  couple  of  mi- 
nutes, and  I  was  aboard  again,  dripping  like  a  wet 
water-spaniel,  and  the  steamer  was  under  weigh, 
while  toe  n^ro  carpenter  was  humiu;  his  little 
daughter  in  his  arms,  and  almost  deanning  me 
with  his  damoioni  thanks. 


"  There,  my  good  man — there— it's  ail  right. 
You  are  very  welcome  to  the  trifling  service  I 
rendered  you — ^but  pray  don't  do  iJia},"  said  I, 
as  I  tried  to  shake  off  the  enthusiastic  negro, 
who  clung  to  mv  hand,  and  wanted  to  kiss  my 
feet,  and  made  himself  and  me  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  white  passengers. 

"  0  massa,  mas'r  Britisher,  Job  thank  you 
so,  poor  Hack  rascal  so  'bliged  I  Ifas'r  not 
know  what  Folly  is  now  to  Ole  JoIl  de  oolv  joy 
of  him  li^  ebberaiaoB  him  poor  vile  Dinah  die, 
same  year  we  nm  bom  Alabama  plantation,  sar, 
and  Job  carry  chOd  in  'nm  arms,  all  way,  through 
swamp  and'——'* 

"  Come,  corner  we  can't  have  this  here.  The 
child's  all  right,  barring  a  vetting.  Get  away 
down  ladder  to  your  own  part  of  uie  boat !"  said 
Major  Fook,  pushing  the  humble  little  man 
away,  kindly  but  peremptorily.  As  the  negro 
made  a  partmg  salute  and  shambled  off  to  the 
portion  of  the  steamer  reserved  for  those  of  his 
colour,  I  saw  that  he  vas  lame,  and  that  even 
if  he  had  been  a  swimmer  (no  common  accom- 
plishment in  America),  he  ooidd  not  have  made 
the  plunge  overboard  with  any  chance  of  res- 
cuing the  luAerer.  As  for  myself  I  had  merely 
obeyed  an  instinetiTe  impulse  in  hnnymg  to  we 
aid  of  a  helpless  creature,  vfaite  or  hlaek;  and 
while  I  wanted  no  credit  for  an  act  of  common 
humanity,  I  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the  sneering 
comments  of  some  of  the  passengers,  who- 
seemed  to  think  me  Quixotic  for  risking  my 
own  life  for  that  of  a  "  nigger  brat."  In  half 
an  hour  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  where  I 
changed  my  vet  clothes.  Having  averted  a  cold, 
or  a  touch  of  fever,  by  takit^  a  liberal  supply 
of  what  the  major  called  "  brandy  medicine," 
before  quitting  tne  packet,  I  vas  in  no  way  the 
worse  for  my  immersion. 

Matters  vent  on  smoothly.  The  provisions) 
dead  and  aUre,  vera  duly  ahippt^  and  sent 
up-stream,  and,  iriiile  avaitin^  fresh  orders 
nom  Fetter  and  partoers,  I  received  sevoal  in- 
vitations  from  the  hospitable  people  of  Cincitt- 
uati,  and  had  no  reason  to  oomplun  of  my 
position.  Once  or  twice  I  hi^pened  to  meet 
Job,  the  black  carpenter,  who  was  a  dweller  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  was  rather  harsh  in  my  decisive  rejeotion  of 
the  poor  little  dusky  fellow's  proffered  civilities. 
Job  was  very  grateful,  but  liis  feelings  prompted 
him  to  sncli  ludicrous  exuberance  of  homage 
and  affection  that  I  was  compelled  to  shirk  his 
society.  A  Briton  is  rarely  pleased  with  any 
pubUo  expression  of  sentiment ;  and  besides,  I 
fear  I  w&a  learoing  from  the  Americans  around 
me  to  view  the  coToured  race  with  something  of 
their  ovn  contempt. 

Feople  in  the  Western  States  almost  alvajs 
dine  early,  and  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  Major  Fook's  asking  me  to  dinner  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  vhich  followed  the 
shipment  of  the  provisions.  Saturday,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, is  alvays  a  busy  day.  as  the  market  is 
sure  to  be  thronged,  and  the  countiy-folks  to 
assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  on  other  oo> 
casiona. 
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I  was  not  the  onlj  gieat  at  the  Bisjor*8  taUe. 
earliest  introducer,  the  editor  of  the  Chilli* 
cothe  Argos,  was  also  there,  as  well  a»  the 
Hod.  Sampson.  Petty,  one  of  the  State  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  family  nevlr  retomed  from  a 
teaidenoe  in  'Enxope,  and  inioae  oonvetBaiion 
turned  wholly  on  tha  titled  penODS  to  whom 
"  Oar  IGBirter"  faid  inlrodiued  than.  The 
ample  bimI  wai  not  half  om,  before  a  distant 
amnd,  keaid  above  tbe  datterof  wheda  and  tbe 
tramp  of  hoofa  in  tJie  street  etrnok  on  my  ear. 
I4earer  and  near«  it  camfv  ^theiing  in  strength 
and  diatinctnesB,  awdUnr  irom  a  soUett  hnm 
into  a  dull  roar,  and  mingled  with  tbe  tread  of 
many  feet*  fast  awMacitmg.  Tbe  muor  beard 
it  too,  and  biid  oowa  Ida  kaib  ua  fodc  to 
listen. 

"  There  most  be  a  demonsttation,"  said  he, 
tJioughtfully;  "  and  yet  it's  not  election  time, 
neither." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
ra@^^  hish  boy,  who  wim  retamed  to  black 
shoes  and  run  errands  at  the  hotel  where  I 
lived,  oame  bontiu  into  Ihe  zoom. 

"  Ur.  Hill.  youlioiiuMr/'  panted  tbe  fanatb. 
less  kd,  "fly  fbr't  afore  th^  sarround  the 
bouse.  They'll  tbow  yon  no  many,  sure  as  my 
name'e  Hike  SuUivan. 

Everybody  started,  and  a  great  clamour  of 
qoeationa  oommeneed,  which  Mike  aoawered 
merely  by  wringing  his  hands  and  exclaiming, 
"Wirra,  winaf  'tis  nrartiiered  ye'll  be,  and 
I've  most  kilt  mysdf  scampeiiag  to  warn  ye. 
They've  been  to  the  hotel,  and  they're  oomin' 
here  fast,  and  tare  an'  agea,  if  they  cotch  yei, 
there'll  be  bitter  work  don^  and  you  always 
spoke  civil  to  Hike,  so  " 

But  before  Mike  eould  finish  bis  speech,  and 
before  I  conld  even  guns  vbat  had  occnned,  a 
tumaltnoQS  body  m  men,  aimed  with  gons, 
axea,  crowbars,  and  otiier  weapon^  pooxed  into 
the  open  apace  in  front  of  the  oonse,  and 
advanoed  with  lond  shouts  and  excited  gea- 
tnres.  At  ^ir  bead  was  old  Daniel  Worauld, 
flourishing  his  rifle  hi^  above  hb  head,  with 
his  hard  features  swollen  and  distorted  by  fury. 

"  Some  mischief  ha*  hi^pened !  The  citizens 
have  got  their  backs  np,  wild-cat  &shuMi,"  said 
my  host,  as  he  threw  (men  tbe  window  and  boldly 
demanded  the  cause  oi  distorbanoe.  There  was 
a  confused  outcry. 

"  That's  Pook— hurrah  foe  Pook !"  criad  one 
man.  while  another  bawled  out  tbe  threatening 
words,  "Pook  be  scalped  I  He  introduced  tiM 
tarnation  Bntiaber  to  oi.  Hebbe  lie's  to  git  a 
slice  of  the  I" 

"  The  Bntisher !  Give  bim  npl  Pitch  bim 
out !  Or  we'll  tatter  the  booae  like  a  riddled 
pumpkin4;ind  1"  shoatcd  a  score  oi  otbos.  I 
sprang  to  the  window. 

"  Gentlemen  "  I  began.  But  my  vmce  waa 

drowned  by  the  dreadful  yells  that  greeted  my 
appearaace,  and  I  instinctively  reccnled,  while 
old  Wormald  snatclied  an  axe  from  one  of  the 
lumbermen  in  the  crowd,  darted  forward,  and 
struck  a  shower  of  heavy  blows  on  the  potiahed 
mahogany  of  the  door.  The  Honourable  Samp- 


son Peltf  was  very  Mtiaie  and  nervous,  and  I 
heanl  bim  whispering  to  the  major  to  "  ^ve  me 
up,"  but  before  two  minutes  the  door  was  driven 
in,  and  tbe  mob,  chiefly  composed  of  angry  coun- 
trymen, came  pouring  in.  For  some  moments 
my  life  bong  on  a  thread;  Iwas  roughly  seised 
by  many  buida;  my  dotfaes  were  torn;  Iwaa 
strudE,  bustled,  and  bandied  to  and  fro;  no- 
Haag  but  the  presanreitf  the  tbnnq;  k^t  me 
on  my  feet.  But  my  boat  diowed  gmt  coota^ 
and  good  sense,  and  waa  ao  firm  and  fearleaa  in 
his  rdterated  denmada  far  sileue,  that  a  ihort 
lull  took  |daee. 

Tbe  minor  wpokn  m,  tbe  instant  there  was 
silence,  assing  ^  what  lunn"  I  had  done. 

*'  Bobbed  us  1"  responded  Wormald,  very 
grimly,  and  I  fdt  his  knotted  fingers  tighten  as 
they  twined  tbemadves  in  my  cravat;  "robbed 
us !   But  we'll  take  it  out  of  nim  another  way." 

"  I  have  never  robbed,  you ;  never  wronged 
you  of  a  shilling,"  I  gasped,  half  choked. 

"  Tell  that  to  Judge  Lvnoh !"  answered  a 
roQgfa  bai^^BBttn,  aiming  a  blow  at  my  bare  head 
with  the  heavy  crowbar  be  oanied.  Major  Fodc 
caught  the  man's  arm,  and  vixmly  appealed  to 
the  crowd  not  to  act  like  wild  beuts,  but  to 
Iwingforward  their aconsatitm  in  a  raticmalway. 

"  See  here,  Pook,"  aaid  old  Wormald,  pulling 
out  a  roll  of  orunqded  notn,  "  byar's  what  your 
smooth-spc^e  friend  hev  paid  me  m,  be  hev.  An' 
what  he's  done  to  me,  he's  done  to  all.  Them 
fine  whitC'Ssted  dandies  of  New  Yoric  town, 
they  must  cheat  hard-woriung  Weston  men, 
must  they,  and  pay  for  our  snbstanoe  in  bogus 
notes,  not  fit  to  light  a  pipe  P' 

"  Boffos  notes !  Porged  notes !  Do  you  mean 
to  say  those  notes  are  forged  ?"  cried  I ;  and  I  fdt 
the  uoodrushto  my  face,  andm^  bnunreeL 

"  Yes,  and  yon  know  it,"  oned  one:  while 
"Down-east  araaflber,"  "Britisb  bouni"  and 
other  flattering  e^tbets,  poared  upon  me  in  a 
shower,  and  it  waa  in  vain  that  I  {woteated  in- 
nocence, since  even  Podc  slvank  from  my  aide. 

My  tide  was,  indeed,  imnobaUa.  It  aoited 
the  angry  mob  better  to  believe  me  an  accom- 
plice of  Petter  and  Co.,  whoae  villuons  treachery 
now  glared  upon  me,  rather  than  to  credit  my 
being  a  dupe  and  so^i^oat.  They  were  aU 
smarting  from  recent  loss,  and  from  the  disgrace 
— «lways  keenly  fdt  in  the  West — o(  having  been 
tricked;  and  the  rugged  boosiera  and  corn- 
crackers  vied  wiUi  ea^  other  in  fierce  anggea* 
tiooa  ion  my  punishment 

"  X^noh  him  1  Tar  and  feather  him !  A  ride 
on  a  rail,  thirty-nine  w^  a  green  cowhide,  and 
a  dip  in  tbe  (Aio  V*  roared  one.  "  A  rope !  a 
rope !  Therms  a  lamp-post  bandy  1"  y^ed  a 
seeottd;  while  Wormald  malignantly  decbured  that 
be  had  seen  "rowdies  bainKlforbaat"  and  that 
a  halter  was  only  too  good  £n  me. 

In  this  eri^,  Mrs.  rotk.  saved  mj  life.  She 
alone  seemed  to  believe  in  my  innocence ; 
and  she  pleaded  with  a  vigour  that  carried  all 
before  it.  No  other  interference  ooold  have 
saved  me ;  but  Americans  of  the  roughest  sort 
have  a  deference  fox  "a  b^^f*"  ^ 
Pook  was  especially  popnhr  witb  tbe  noli^  to 
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serenl  of  whom  her  vetdy  pDiae  and  m^I- 
^ored  medicin&chett  had  been  useful  m  a  time 
of  poverty  or  fever.  So  it  fell  out  that  I  ma 
nei^er  hanged  nor  oowhided,  bat  metel;  dragged 
in  the  centre  of  a  masj  and  menacing  ctovd  to 
the  court-hoiue:  vhexe,  to  use  eKpiession 
of  tie  HoBOnable  Sampson  Pettr,  I  ma  *'  giren 
up  to  jastioe." 

Maadj,  neffed,  and  cxhaoated,  with  tora 
doihes  aod  (UMterelted  bair,  I  mnst  have  pre- 
seated  a  wtetohed  ipeotade  wben  put  to  the  oar, 
vfailB  the  damonr  ait  wj  nde  aoonaen  iKed  all 
■dtt^  with  the  Tur  wont  optmoBK^  me.  With 
some  tnmble,  order  wai  natraed,  and  a  detmted 
«ceoimt  of  the  transaetioii  was  tmieni.  The 
forged  ttotes  -mfe  piodnoed  in  court,  and,  being 
examined  by  experts,  were  nnammonsly  pro- 
noancedtoM  "hogaa,"  or  cooitterfeits,  thoarii 
admiraldy  execiite£  They  were  quite  phomble 
enough  in  appearaooa  to  satisfy  simple  husband- 
men, awl  it  was  oohr  on  mattet-dsf,  when  a 
wimber  of  them  had  oeen  offered  and  refased 
at  the  banha  of  the  eity,  that  the  cheat  was  de- 
tected. 

Everjr  face  I  iociked  looad  upon,  was  hostile 
aaduQpUying.  Eren  those  w^nad  few  soniples 
as  to  the  moraUlr  of  the  tnuHaetion,  evidently 
soomed  me  as  a  cJnniBy  tyro,  and  neWed  me  as 
the  Spartans  did  a  convicted  nUferer.  I  beard 
one  man  mntter  to  his  friend  that  I  was  a  "  raw 
Briti^ter,"  and  another  reoiark  that  '"twar 
«  smart  idea,  but  I  had  fixed  it  awkmrd." 
HoweTcr,  thoogh  no  one  seemed  to  give  the 
slightest  credit  to  my  explauaticm  of  aiairs, 
the  judge  decided  that,  on  teohnieal  gronnds,  I 
must  tue  my  trial  elsendierB  than  at  Cincin- 
nati. None  of  the  goods  had  been  purchased  in 
the  city;  the  firandmnst  be  inrestigated  and 
punished  at  the  following  assize  in  the  oonnty 
where  the  notes  had  beai  passed;  and  I  must 
be  confined  in  Madison  jail  for  tlie  proseait. 
-  To  Madison  I  was  accordiogly  removed,  in 
cnatody  of  the  dsputy-marsbal  ad  a  party  of 
poUoe.  My  esoort  had  no  easy  work  in  pro- 
tecting me  from  ii^nry  during  toe  passage  mm 
the  court  to  the  steam-boat;  I  was  petted, 
^Ued,  and  threatened ;  and  it  was  only  by  diet 
of  mndi  firmness  and  coaxing  that  the  officers 
cleared  the  way.  Even  on  board  the  boat,  I 
was  not  free  from  persecution,  for  several  of 
tlie  farmers  were  on  their  return  to  Madison, 
where  they  resided,  and  amoi^  them  Wormald, 
who  never  lost  sight  of  me  until  he  saw  me 
thrust  into  the  little  wooden  buildii^  on  the 
swamOT  bank  of  the  river,  which  served  the 
townstup  for  a  prison.  Sis  parting  ^eedi  was 
not  of  a  reaseuimg  character. 

"  Look'ee,  my  fine  bird,"  said  the  old  man, 
giving  a  soondmg  sl^  with  his  hard  hand 
UD  the  battered  stock  of  his  rifle;  "I  was 
I  loth  to  Tex  Madam  Fook  yonder,  but  don't 
tliiuk  to  get  off  without  paying  for  what  ye 
>  done.    Foor-and'forty  lu^,  eighty  bar'Is  of 
i  apples,  two  hundred  sacks  of  wheat,  hev  Host 

I  by  you,  jest  to  be  larfed  at  by  your  'complices, 
ij  But  onless  the  jud^  give  you  a  good  spell  of 

I I  FenitenUaiT,  I'll  right  myself  with  a  ragged  bit 


of  lead,  Gospel  sure !  If  you  slip  throngh  the 
lawyers'  bands,  I'll  hev  blood  for  them  hogs,  or 
my  given  name  is  not  Dan.'* 

A  very  mehiucholy  time  did  I  pass  ia  that 
Madison  prison ;  no  one  came  to  see  me,  no  one 
wrote  to  me;  I  seemed  entirely  out  off  from 
human  sympathy.  True,  I  was  wholly  innocent, 
except  of  over-credulity,  but  that  was  only 
known  to  myself,  and  I  coold  not  right  myself. 
AIL  the  profits  of  the  affair  had  gone  to  my 
treadieroaa  employers^  all  the  suiiBriBg  was 
mine.  And  it  was  a  painful  reflection  that  "while 

r^Mrtation  was  torn  to  n^,  mr  liberty 
feit,  and  my  life  in  pei^,  Hannibal  Fetter  and 
the  others  were  choekHng  over  the  folly  of  their 
dupe  as  they  divided  the  spoils.  I  grieved,  too, 
for  the  hard-handed  Western  farmers  whom  I 
had  uBwittiugiy  been  the  means  of  injuring; 
roughly  though  they  had  treated  me. 

The  offici^db  of  tbe  jail  supposed  me  to  be  a 
rogue  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  gmffty  requested 
me  to  keep  my  "innocent  palave?'  for  the  assizes. 
Tbey  refused  me  writing  materials,  and  would 
not  carry  messages  for  me,  saving  that  I  slioold 
have  ^l«ity  of  tune  to  oonsmt  a  lawyer  when 
the  tune  ix  my  trial  drew  near.  Tbey  wne  not 
nnkihd  in  other  respects ;  1  was  weu  fed,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  that  d^triet  of  plenty,  and 
was  even  favoured  with  the  loan  of  a  coupde  of 
old  books,  battwed  copies  of  some  New  Eng« 
land  roi^^izine,  bound  up.  I  had  some  hopes 
that  I  might  be  aUe  to  persuade  the  judgas 
of  my  being  blameless  in  the  frandnlent  busi- 
ness wherein  I  had  been  made  a  tool,  but  the 
jury  of  rugged  Western  men— I  shuddered 
as  I  thought  of  their  stubborn  prejudices  and 
revengeful  spirit.  And  even  if  I  were  acquitted, 
I  had  BO  trifling  ordeal  to  pass  through.  Judge 
Lynch  might  rectify  what  he  would  think  the 
blander  of  the  le^  coorte;  and  Wormald  and 
his  rifle  were  no  lidit  laakfr-weightfl  to  a  verdict 
of  "NotguUty.* 

It  was  on  Hie  tldrd  erenii^  of  my  imprison- 
ment, u  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  cell  reading 
the  faded  print  of  the  old  magazmes  by  the 
h'ght  of  a  primitive  lamp— the  work  of  soine 
travetline  tinker,  and  whose  huge  smoky  wick 
was  fed  by  a  quantity  of  melted  tiUlow — that 
I  thought  I  heard  the  gnawing  of  a  rat  in  tiie 
wall  behind  me.  An  active  and  bold  rat,  too, 
to  tear  with  busy  teeth  so  steadily  and  long. 
The  creature  annoyed  me,  for  my  nerves  were 
icrite^le,  and  I  tried  to  frighten  it  away  by 
knocking  on  the  unplaned  pluiks  with  the  stool 
on  wliicli  I  had  been  sitting.  The  gnawing 
ceased,  and  I  beard  nothii^  but  the  wash  and 
murmur  of  the  greait  riyer  that  flowed  vritboat. 
Bat  after  the  timikef  had  brought  me  my  supper 
and  had  locked  nu  in  for  tiie  nig^t,  the  rat  re- 
newed his  operatioiu,  though  more  cantionsly, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  rasping  and  scratching 
continued. 

It  BO  happened  that  I  had  discovered  a  couple 
of  old  letters,  yellow  with  age,  between  two 
leaves  of  my  book,  vinck  had  apparently  been 
pasted  together  at  the  edges,  and  in  these 
Utters,  ill-spelt  and  quaintly  worded  as  they 
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were,  I  had  foond  soioetliiiig  to  interest  me. 
Tbey  were  love-letters,  vritten  in  New  IScffland 
half  a  century  back.  Thwr  old-fashionearaci- 
neaa  of  diction  was  often  amuNngi  sometimes 
touching,  BO  I  read  on,  sorely  pooled  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  some  phrases,  until  my  studies 
were  interrupted  by — 

"  Hi,  mas  r !  hist  I  dere  no  time  to  lose,  lar." 

I  looked  rouad,  to  duooTcr  tiiat  «  aaull 
square  hole  bad  been  cat  throu^  the  wall  of 
rougb>bewn  timber,  and  that  the  ugly  honest 
face  of  ^oor  Jol^  the  littk  negro  carpenter, 
was  peering  Uirough  it.  I  started  up,  and 
could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  snrDrise. 
The  black's  rolling  eyeballs  expressed  alarm, 
and  be  pressed  bis  finder  on  his  hps. 

"  Mas'r  sabe  little  Polly's  life,  and  Job  owe 
mas'r  a  good  turn.  Britisher  in  jail ;  all  bim 
fine  white  friends  desert  'um — Job  one  poor 
black  rMOil,  but  Job  come  to  set  mas'r  free." 

And  the  little  man  began  to  work  away  wM 
his  saw,  more  Tisorously  tban  ever. 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  I,  my  heart  mi/ann 
ne  as  I  remembered  how  unkmdl^  I  had  ro- 
pulsed  the  black's  uncouth  gratitude ;  "  I 
oannot  avail  myself  <^  joor  generoai^.  I 
oii^t  to  take  my  trial,  or  they  will  say  I  an 
gmlt/,  and  '* 

**  Uu't  talk  what  hab  no  sense  in  him.  Dey 
idl  angry,  fierce  men,  an'  will  hab  revenge, 
whether  Biitisber  try  cheat  'em  or  no.  One 
dtnTi  dem  oool  down— all  right ;  Job  hear  Maa'r 
TPonnald  and  de  rest,  at  tavern,  talk  ob  not 
wait  no  more— too  kna  to  'aiwB— bre^  laison- 
door  and  hang  up  wUiaher  m.  tree— Judge 
Lynch!" 

Rasp,  rasp,  went  the  saw. 

This  news  decided  me  that  it  would  be  fatal 
sempulousness  to  await  the  result  of  a  trial 
I  therefore  accepted  the  saw  which  Job  handed 
me  through  tiu  apertozQ.  and  befonlmigoar 
comldned  eIRvti  mul  mads  a  mfioienily  large 
boletoaUowof  myqpeai.  Job  hurriedly  thrust 
back  h^  toolB  into  nis  wallet,  and  prieked  up 
his  ears  as  a  distant  noise  reached  him. 

"  Dis  way.  maa'r.  Job  bid  de  ok  dog-ont 
'mosg  rushes.  Yah !  dem  de  Reg'latora  for  aav- 
tain.   Quick,  sar." 

Hastily  we  embayed  in  the  little  '*  dug-oat," 
or  canoe,  grasped  the  paddles,  and  shot  out  into 
the  stream.  As  we  did  so^  the  sound  of  angry- 
voices  and  crashing  woodwork  became  very  aifr> 
tiuct,  and  a  flash  of  bright  torchlirikt  from  every 
window  proved  that  the  excited  rabble  had 
burst  into  the  little  prison. 

"  GoUy,  mas'r,  we  only  jest  in  time  I  Nihhr 
care.  Ole  Kentuck  not  Car  off." 

A  few  minntes*  jpadiUing  bore  na  m  aafety 
across  the  broad  nver  to  the  Kentucky  bank. 
I  was  still  dressed  in  the  torn  doutes  in 
which  I  had  been  brou^t  to  MadiaoD,  but 
Job's  thong^itfuloess  had  jnovided  a  wiAer- 
man'a  coarse  anit  of  bine  olanket  doth,  which 


was  rolled  ap  in  the  canoe,  and  which  he  in- 
sisted on  my  wearing  as  a  needful  disguise.  Ho 
himself  was  to  return  straight  to  Cincinnati. 
He  was  confident  that  no  one  would  know  or 
suspect  his  share  in  my  escape,  the  penalty  of 
which,  to  one  of  bis  colour,  would  be  bumin^i^ 
alive^  at  the  hands  of  the  fierce  popnUee. 

I  was  miles  away  before  dawn,  walking  ra- 
wdly  sooth  ^  by  morning  I  foond  myaw  far 
from  the  Ohio,  and  approaching  a  town.  Hongry 
and  footsore,  I  was  much  in  need  <tf  rest  ana 
refreshment,  and  now  tememberal  for  ^e  first 
time  tliat  Iwas  penniless,  having  been  deprived  of 
my  watch  and  parse  on  my  confinement  in  the  jail. 
Something  heavy  in  the  podLet  of  my  bUnket- 
coat  attracted  my  attention,  ai^  on  examuu* 
tiott  I  fonnd  it  to  be  a  litUe  lleap  of  doUars,^ 
dimes,  and  coita,  tightly  twisted  up  in  a  scrap 
of  some  old  newspaper — Job's  puting  gift— 
periiapB  the  poor  blaok's  whole  savings.  Tuanka 
to  Jol^  I  wu  tluia  enabled  to  reach  Lexington, 
i^ere  I  toand  employment  in  a  achooL  More 
than  a  year  afterwanu,  I  was  in  New  York,  and 
rentnred  to  call  on  the  merdiaut  to  whom  my 
college  friend  had  introduced  me.  I  told  bim 
what  bad  haimeied. 

"Fetter,  Lat<di,  and  Janan!"  said  be; 
"  why,  my  good  sir,  tbeir  tnal  has  been  the  ez- 
eitement  of  New  YoA  fw  the  last  five  days ; 
tlie  Herald  and  Tribune  were  fall  of  it,  but  per- 
haps yon  don't  care  modi  tea  our  higb-pressurs 
jonmals.  At  any  rat^  are  ooiMemned  to 
the  'Tombs'  forUfe^  and  H&Oj^  Fetter  tried  to 
prove  an  alibi,  be  failed  entirely.  They  were 
sad  rogoea — made  a  science  of  forgery,  and 
usually  kept  clear  trf  the  dangers  into  which 
tbey  pushed  their  viotima,  By-tne-by,  Mr.  HilC 
there  B  a  letter  been  lying  here  for  you  these 
three  months,  sealed  with  black  wax." 

!^  letter  annonoced  the  decease  oi  mv  nncle, 
and  tta^  in  a  death-bed  ren^Uon  of  feenng,  he 
had  made  me  hia  heir.  Before  quitting  Ame- 
lica  I  paid  ererj  cent  dne  to  tJie  Westevn  &r- 
awn :  who  sent  me  a  mat  at  loand  robin,  in 
whidi  they  furiy  owned  that  I  was  freed  from 
blame,  and  that  thtj^  had  been  in  error.  I  twad 
not  add,  that  my  feitbful  friend,  poor  dear  Job, 
waa  not  forgotten  in  ny  hour  of  pioipmty. 

rrai  Ji  -  1^ —  r~ 
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A  DARK  SIGHT'S  WORK. 

BT  THE  AVTBOBBSI  OF  "KABT  BABTOM.** 

CSAPTEE  V. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  Eiliaor's  father  be- 
thoDglit  himself  that  some  farth^  commxuuca- 
tioa  ought  to  take  place  between  himself  and  hia 
daughter's  lorer  on  the  subject  of  the  appioval 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  the  young  mui's 
engagement,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  very 
gentlemanly  letter,  siting  that  of  course  he 
trosted  that  Balph  had  informed  his  own  father 
(rf  his  engagement ;  that  Mr.  Corbet  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Wilkins  by  reputation,  holding 
the  position  he  did  in  Shropshire,  but  that,  as 
Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  same 
station  of  life,  Mr.  Corbet  might  possibly  nevpr 
even  hare  heard  of  his  nam^altfao^sh  in  his  own 
county  it  was  well  Icnovii  as  hsring  been  for 
generationa  thatof  theprindpalconveyaneerand 

bmd-agent  of  shire ;  that  his  wife  had  been 

a  memW  of  the  dd  knightly  fiunily  of  Htdsters, 
and  that  he  hinuelf  was  descended  from  a 
Toonger  branch  of  the  Sonth  Wales  De  Wintons, 
wWiUdiis ;  thatEUinor,  as  his  on^  child,  woold 
natnrally  inherit  all  his  property,  but  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  of  course  some  settlement  upon 
bet  would  be  made,  iht  nature  of  which  might 
be  dedded  nearer  the  tune  of  the  marriage. 

It  was  a  very  good  stroightfonrard  letter,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
knew  it  would  be.apphed— of  being  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Coibet's  father.  One  would  hare 
thought  that  it  was  not  an  engagement  so  dis- 
proportioned  in  equality  of  station  as  to  cause 
Miy  great  opposition  on  that  score;  but,  nn- 
lacki^,  Gapttun  Corbet,  the  heir  and  ddest  son, 
had  just  formed  a  similar  engagement  with  Xiady 
Maria  Brabant,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
proudest  earls  in  — -shire,  one  who  had  always 
resented  Mr.  Wilkins's  appearance  on  the  field 
as  an  insidt  to  the  county,  and  ignored  his  pre- 
sence at  every  diuner-table  where  they  met. 
Lady  Matia  was  sttqring  at  the  Corbets  at  tiie 
very  time  when  Balph's  letter,  enobsing  Mr. 
WUkina's,  reached  the  paternal  halls,  and  she 
merely  reputed  her  fatiwr's  opinions  when  Mrs. 
Corbet  and  her  daughters  naturally  qnestioned 
her  as  to  who  ihese  Wilkinses  were;  they  re- 
numbered the  name  in  Ralph's  letters  fnmerly ; 


the  father  was  some  friend  of  Mr.  Ness's,  the 
clergyman  with  whom  Ralph  had  read ;  they  be- 
lieved Ralph  naed  to  dine  with  these  WiUcmses 
sometimes  along  with  Mr.  Ness. 

Lady  Maria  was  a  good-natnred  girl,  and 
meant  no  harm  in  repeating  ber  father's  words, 
touched  up,  it  is  true,  by  some  of  the  dislike  she' 
herself  felt  to  the  iatiioate  alliance  proposed, 
which  would  make  her  -sister-in-law  to  the 
daughter  of  an  *'  upstart  attorney,"  "  not  re- 
ceived in  the  county,"  "  always  trying  to  push 
his  way  into  the  set  aboTC  him,"  "  claiming  oon- 
neiion  with  the  De  Wintons  of  - —  Castle, 
who,  as  she  well  knew,  only  laughed  when  he 
was  spoken  of,  and  said  they  were  more  rich  in 
relations  than  they  were  aware  of" — "not  people 
papa  would  ever  like  her  to  know,  irimterer 
might  be  the  family  oonneiiou." 

These  Httle  speeohea  told  in  ayray  the  girl 
who  uttered  them  did  not  intraid  they  Aotdd. 
Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  dau^tera  set  themselves 
violent^  against  this  foolish  entanglement  of 
Ralph's ;  they  would  not  call  it  an  aigagement 
They  argued,  and  they  urged,  and  they  pleaded 
till  the  squire,  anxious  for  p'eaoe  at  any  price, 
and  always  more  under  the  swi^  of  the  people 
who  were  with  him,  however  unreasonable  they 
might  be,  rather  than  of  the  absent,  even  though 
the  latter  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  his  son  Ralph,  wrote 
an  angry  letter,  saying  that,  as  Ralph  was  of 
age,  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  please  liimself, 
ther^ore  all  his  father  could  say  was  that  the 
engagement  was  not  at  all  what  either  he  or 
Ralph's  mother  had  expected  or  hoped ;  that  it 
was  a  degradation  to  the  family  just  going  to 
ally  themselves  with  a  peer  of  James  the  First's 
creation;  that  of  course  Ralph  must  do  what 
he  liked,  but  that  if  he  married  this  girl  he  must 
never  expect  to  have  her  received  by  the  Corbets 
of  Corbet  Hall  as  a  daughter.  The  squire  was 
rather  satisfied  with  his  production,  and  took  it 
to  show  it  to  his  wife;  but  she  did  not  think  it 
was  strong  enough,  and  added  a  little  post- 
script: 

"Dear  Ralph,— Though,  as  second  son,  you 
are  entitled  to  Bromky  at  my  death,  yet  I  can 
do  much  to  make  the  estate  worthless.  Hitherto, 
regard  for  you  has  prevented  my  taking  steps  as 
to  sale  of  timber,  Ac.,  which  would  materially 
increase  your  sister's  portions ;  this  just  measure 
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I  shall  iu&llibl7  take  it  I  find  yoa  persevere  in 
keeping  to  this  silly  engagement.  Yooi  other's 
disapproral  is  alw^  a  safflcient  reason  to 

aUege." 

Ralph  Tras  annoTcd  at  the  receipt  of -these 
letters,  though  he  only  smiled  as  he  locked  them 
up  in  Ms  desk. 

"  Dear  old  father !  how  he  blusters !  As  to 
my  mother,  she  is  reasonable  when  I  talk  to  her. 
Once  give  her  a  definite  idea  of  what  !EIllinor*s 
fortune  will  he,  and  let  her,  if  ^  ohooeea,  out 
dovn  her  timber— a  threat  she  has  held  over  me 
ever  since  I  knew  what  a  rocking-horse  was,  and 
which  I  hare  known  to  be  illegal  these  ten  years 
past— and  she'll  oome  round.  I  know  better 
than  they  do  how  Reginald  has  ran  up  post- 
obits,  and  as  for  that  Tulgar  high-bom  Lady 
Maria  they  are  all  so  full  of,  why,  she  is  a 
Flandera  mare  to  my  £llinor,  and  has  not  a  silver 
penny  to  cross  herself  with,  besides !  I  bide  my 
time,  you  dear  good  people !" 

He  did  not  tliiok  it  necessary  to  refdy  to  these 
letters  immediately, -nor  did  he  even  allude  to 
their  contents  in  his  to  Ellinor.  Mr.  Wilkius, 
who  had  been  very  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
letter  to  the  young  man,  and  had  thought  that  it 
miut  be«qaBlly  agreeable  to  every  one,  wasaot 
at  all  sospiaioiu  of  any  disapprovid  because  the 
£Bct  ^f  a  diatinot  aanction  on  the  part  ui  Mr. 
Ralph  Gorbef  s  friends  to  his  engagement  was 
not  oommiuiicated  to  him. 

As  for  DUinoTt  she  trembled  all  orcr  with  hap- 
piness. Buidi  a  summer  for  the  blossomiog  of 
flowers  and  ripening  of  fruit  had  not  been  known 
for  years:  it  seemed  to  her  m  if  bountiful  loving 
Nature  wanted  to  £11  the  cup  of  Ellinor's  joy  to 
overflowing,  and  as  if  everything,  animate  and  in- 
amimate,  qym]iathised  with  her  happiness.  Her 
father  was  well,  and  apparent^  content.  Miss 
Monro  was  very  kind.  Dixon's  lammess  was 
quite  i^ne  off.  Only  Mr.  Bunster  came  creep- 
ing about  the  house,  on  pretence  of  business, 
seekmg  out  her  fether,  and  disturbing  all  his 
leisure  with  his  dust-coloured  parchment-skinned 
careworn  &ce,  and  seeming  to  disturb  the 
smooth  current  of  her  daily  life  whenever  she 
saw  him. 

Bllinor  made  her  appearance  at  the  Hamley 
assemblies,  but  with  less  4clat  than  either  her 
father  or  her  lover  expected.  Her  beauty  and 
natural  grace  weto  admired  by  those  who  could 
discriminate ;  but  to  the  greater  number  there 
was  (what  they  called)  "  a  want  of  style" — 
want  of  elegance  there  certainly  was  not,  for 
her  figure  was  perfect,  and  though  she  moved 
shyly,  she  moved  well  Perhaps  it  was  not  a 
good  place  for  a  correct  i4>preciation  of  Miss 
Wilkius ;  some  of  the  old  dowagm  thought  it  a 
piece  of  presumption  for  her  to  be  there  at  all — 
but  the  Lady  HoUter  of  the  day  (who  nnnem- 
bered  her  husband's  quarrel  with  Mr.  WiUdns, 
and  looked  away  whenever  EUinco*  came  near) 
resented  this  opinion.  "Miss  Wilkins  is  de- 
scended from  Sir  Frank's  fiunily,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county;  the  ol^tion  might  have 


been  made  years  ago  to  the  father,  but  as  he  had 
been  received,  she  did  not  know  why  Miss-Wil- 
kins  was  to  be  alhuled  to  as  ont  of  hra  jdace." 
Ellinor's  gceateat  eqqgrment  in  the  erauag  was 
to  hear  her  btfaer  say,  after  all  was  over,  and 
th^  were  driving  home, 

"Well,  I  thought  my  Nelly  the  prettiest  girl 
there,  and  I  think  I  kmnvBome  other  people  ^o 
would  have  thought  the  same  if  they  could  have 
spoken  out." 

"Thank  yon,  papa,"  said  EUinor,  agneezii^ 
luB  hand,  which  she  held.  She  thought  he  alluded 
to  the  absent  Ralph  as  the  person  who  would 
have  E^reed  with  hun,  had  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  her;  but  no,  be  seldom  thought  miich 
of  the  absent,  but  had  been  rather  flattered  by 
seeing  Lord  Hildlbrand  take  up  his  glass  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  watching  EUinor. 

"  Your  pearls,  too,  were  as  huidsome  as  any  in 
the  room,  child— but  we  must  have  them  re-set ; 
the  sprays  are  old-fashioned  now.  Let  me  have 
them  to-morrow  to  send  up  to  Hanoock." 

"  Papa,  please,  I  had  rather  keep  them  as  1ihf7 
are— as  mamma  wore  them." 

He  was  touched  in  a  minute. 

"  Very  well,  darling.  God  Uess  yoa  for  think- 
ing ofit." 

But  he  ordered  im  a  set  of  ■•ppMi-ww  instead, 
for  the  next  aaembly. 

These  balls  vm  sot  smih  as  to  xnkxioate 
Ellinorwith  snoeeM,  «nd  make  hrak  love  with 
gaiety.  Large  partuB  oame  from  the  diSnent 
country-houses  inthendghbondiood,  and.dancad 
irith  each  o^er.  When  they  had  exhausted  the 
xesouron  thc^  brought  with  them,  they  imd 
generally  a  few  dances  to  spare  for  the-frienids  of 
the  same  standing  with  whom  they  were  the  most 
intimate.  Ellinor,  oomiugwith  her  father,  and 
joining  an  old  card-playing  dowager,  by  way  of  a 
chaperone— the  said  dowager  being  under  old 
business  obligations  to  the  firm  of  Wilkins  and 
Son,  and  apologisii^  to  all  her  acquaintances  for 
her  own  weak  condesoension  to  Mr.  Wilkins's 
foible  in  wishing  to  introduce  liis  daughter  into 
society  above  her  naturad  qobere.  It  was  upon 
this  lady,  after  she  had  uttered  some  such  speech 
as  this  I  have  just-mentitmed,  that  Lady  Holster 
had  come  down  with  the  pedigree  of  Ellinor*s 
mother.  But  though  the  old  dowager  had  dimru 
hack,  a  little  discomfited  at  my  la^s  reply,  ^c 
was  not  mere  ai:tentive  to  Ellinor  inconsequence. 
She  allowed  Mr.  Witkins  to  bring  in  his  daughter 
and  place  her  on  the  crimson  sola  beside  her ; 
spoke  to  her  occasionally  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  htfote  the  rubbers  could  be  properly  ar- 
raided  in  the  card-room;  invited  the  girl  to 
aooompat^  her  to  that  sober  amusement,  and  m 
Ellhior*B  declining,  and  prefiaxiug  to  remain  wzft 
her  £ather,  the  dowager  left  hn  with  a  sweet 
smile  on  her  plump  countenanoe,  and  an  ap- 
proving consoienoe  somewhere  within  her  portly 
frame,  assuring  her  that  she  had  done  all  thai 
could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  her 
towards  "that  good  Wilkins's  daughter."  EUi- 
nor stood  by  her  father,  watching  the  d&noes, 
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and  thankful  for  the  occasion&l  chance  of  a  dance. 
'While  she  bad  been  sitting  hj  her  chaperone, 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  made  the  toor  of  the  room, 
droppiag  out  the  little  fact  of  his  daughter's 
being  present  vhererer  he  thought  the  seed 
likely  to  bring  forth  tiie  fruit  of  wbien. 
And  Mnne  came  becaoee  they  liked  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  some  asked  Minor  beeanse  they  bad  done 
tbeir  duty  danoes  to  their  own  party,  and  might 
please  thenueLres.  So  that  Wa  Willdns  nsiudly 
had  an  avenge  of  one  inntatKai  to  every  three 
Causes:  and  this  piincQnlly  towanb  the  end  of  i 
ih*^  ereniiig. 

But  considering  her  real  beauty,  and  the  care 
vbidi  her  fathor  alwi^  toc^  about  her  appear- 
viee,  she  met  vith  far  less  tha^  her  due  of  ad- 
miration. Admiration  ahe  dia  not  care  for; 
partners  she  did;  and  sometimes  felt  mortified 
"when  she  had  to  sit  or  stand  quiet  during  all 
the  first  put  of  the  erening.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  Other's  wishes  she  would  much  rather 
have  stayed  at  home;  bnl^  nevertheless^  she 
talked  even  to  the  irresponsive  old  dowager,  and 
£urly  chattered  to  her  father  when  she  got  to 
him,  because  she  did  not  like  him  to  £um7  that 
«be  was  not  enjoying  herself. 

And,  indeed,  she  had  so  much  happiness  in  the 
■daily  course  of  this  part  of  her  life,  that,  on  look- 
ing back  on  it  afterwards,  she  could  not  imagine 
anything  brighter  than  it  had  been,  l^e  delight 
of  receiving  her  lover's  letters— the  anxious  hap- 
piness of  replying  to  them  (always  a  little  bit 
fearful  lest  sl^  should  not  express  benelf  and. 
her  love  in  the  precisely  happy  medium  becom-' 
ing  a  maidoi)— Uie  father's  love  and  satisfaction 
in  her— the  cabn  prosperity  of  the  whole  house- 
hold was  delightful  at  the  time,  and,  looking  bade  i 
•upon  it,  it  was  dream-like. 

Occasionally  'iSi.  Corbet  came  down  to  see  her. 
He  alwiqrB  sl^t  on  these  occasions  at  Ur.  Ness's ; 
but  he  was  at  ford  Bank  the  greater  part  of  the 
■one  daj  between  two  nights  that  he  allowed  hhn- 
aelfftff  the  length  of  his  visits.  And  ereo  these 
«hort  peeps  were  not  frequfflitly  taken.  He  was 
working  hard  at  law;  &^ng  at  it  tooth  and 
nail ;  arranging  his  whole  JiEe  so  as  best  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  his  ambition;  feeling  a  dc^ght 
in  surpassmg  and  mastering  his  feUom— those 
who  started  in  the  race  at  the  same  time.  He 
read  ElUnor's  letters  over  and  over  again ;  no- 
thing else  beside  law-books.  He  perceived  the 
j  repressed  love  hidden  away  in  subdued  expres- 
sicms  in  his  mistress's  communications,  with  an 
amused  pleasure  at  the  attempt  at  concealment. 
He  was  glad  that  her  gaieties  were  not  more 
gay ;  be  was  glad  that  she  was  not  too  much 
admired,  although  a  little  indignant  at  the  want 

«f  taste  on  the  part  of  the  shire  gentlemen. 

But  if  other  admirersbadcomeprosiineutlyfor' 
wards,  he  should  have  had  to  take  some  more 
decided  steps  to  assert  his  rights  than  he  had 
hitherto  done;  for  he  had  caused  Ellinor  to  ex- 
press a  wish  to  her  father  tlmt  her  engagement 
j  might  not  be  too  much  talked  about  until  nearer 
the  time  when  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to 


marry  her.  He  thot^ht  that  the  knowledge  of 
this,  the  only  imprudently  haety  step  he  ever 
meant  to  in  his  life,  might  go  against  his 
character  for  wisdom,  if  the  fact  was  known 
while  he  was  as  yet  only  a  student.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins wondered  a  little ;  bnt  acceded,  as  he  always 
did,  to  any  of  Ellinor's  requests.  Mr.  Ness  was 
a  ocmfidant.  of  course,  and  some  of  Lady  Idaria's 
connexions  bend  of  it,  and  forgot  it  again  very 
socm;  and,  as  it  happened,  no  <nis  else  was  mffl- 
eienUy  interested  in  Ellinor  to  care  to  asctttain 
theiact 

All  this  thoi^  Mr,-  Balpfa  Corbet  maintained  a 

very  quietly  decided  atHtnda  towasds  his  own 
family.  He  was  engaged  to  Ifiss  Wilkins;  and 
all  he  could  say  was  that  he  was  sorry  that  they 
disapproved  of  it.  He  was  act  aUe  to  many 
just  at  preeent,  and  before  the  time  for  his  mar- 
riage arrived  he  tmsted  that  his  own  faanily 
would  take  a  marc  leasanable  view  of  things, 
and  be  willioK  to  lecldTe  her  as  bis  wife  with  all 
becofloing  reepect  or  affection.  This  was  the 
substance  of  what  he  repeated  in  different  fonns 
in  reply  to  his  father's  augry  letters.  At  length 
his  invariable  detomimdion  nuule  way  with  his 
father;  the  pdimml  tbonderings  were  Bubdn»l 
to  a  dbtant  Tumbling  in  the  sky;  and  presently 
the  imjuiry  was  toxuiG^ied  as  to  how  mudi  for- 
tune Mies  Wilkins  would  have ;  how  much  down 
on  her  marriage ;  what  were  the  eventual  pro- 
babilities. Now  this  was  a  point  on  whieh  Mr. 
Balph  Corbet  wished  himself  to  be  infonued 
upon.  He  had  not  thought  mudt  about  it  in 
making  the  engagement;  be  had  been  too  youn^ 
or  too  much  in  love.  But  an  (mly  child  of  a 
we^thy  attorney  ought  to  have  somctfaiiig  con- 
^erable ;  and  an  idlowance  so  as  to  enable  the 
young  coapls  to  start  boustdceeping  in  a  mode- 
rately good  part  of  tows,  wonld  be  an  advantage 
to  him  in  im  profeaaioo.  So  he  replied  to  his 
fatber,  adroitly  snggeflting  that  a  letter  contain- 
mg  certain  modifioatians  of  the  inquiry  which 
had  beea  xsitber  roogUy  pnt  in  Mi.  Corbet's 
last,  should  be  sent  to  hm,  in  order  ^at  he 
might  himself  ascertain  Cram  Mr.  Wilkins  what 
were  ElUnor's  prospects  as  regarded  fortune. 

The desu%d letter  came;  butnotiusudiafiann 
that  he  could  pais  it  onto  Mr.  Willdus;  he  pre- 
ferred to  make  quotations,  and  even  these  quota- 
tions were  a  little  altered  and  dressed  before  he 
sent  them  on.  The  gist  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  this.  He  stated  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  be  in  a  position  to  c^er  £llinor  a  home ;  that 
he  anticipated  a  steady  progress  in  his  prnfession, 
and  consequently  in  his  income;  but  that  con- 
tiugeucies  might  arise,  as  his  father  suggested, 
which  would  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  eanir 
ing  a  livelihood,  perhaps  when  it  might  be  more 
required  than  it  would  be  at  first ;  that  it  was 
true  that,  after  his  mother's  death,  a  small  estate 
in  Shropshire  would  come  to  him  as  second  son, 
and  of  course  lUlinor  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  property,  secured  to  her  leg^y  as  Mr. 
Wilklru  thought  best — that  being  a  matter 
for  after  discussion— but  that  at  present  his 
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&ther  was  anxious,  as  might  be  seen  &om  the 
extract,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Wilkins  conid 
secure  him  &om  the  contingency  of  having  his 
son's  widow  and  possible  children  thrown  upon 
his  hands,  by  giving EUinor  a  dowry;  and  if  so, 
it  was  gently  insinuated,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  same. 

When  Mr.  "Wiildns  recelTed  this  letter  it 
staiitled  hinv  out  of  a  happy  day-dream.  He 
liked  Ralph  Corbet  and  the  whole  connexion 
quite  well  otough  to  give  his  consent  to  an 
eogagemeut;  and  sometimes  even  he  was  glad  to 
think  that  EUinor'a  fntoie  waa  assoTed,  and  tiiat 
die  wotdd  have  a  proteetor  and  fitiends  afira  he 
was  dead  and  gone,  fiat  he  did  not  want  them 
to  assume  iJieir  rasponsibilities  so  soon.  He  had 
not  distinctly  contemplated  her  maniage  as  an 
event  likely  to  happen  before  his  death.  He 
ooold  not  understand  how  his  own  life  would  go 
on  without  her :  or  indeed  why  she  and  Ralph 
Corbet  could  not  continue  jnst  as  they  were  at 
present.  He  came  down  to  breakfast  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  By  ElHuor's  blushes,  as  she 
gluiced  at  the  handwriting^  he  knew  that  she 
had  heard  from  her  Iotbt  1^  the  same  postj  by 
her  tender  caresses — caresses  fi^en  as  if  to  make 
up  for  the  pain  whidi  the  prospect  of  her  learii^ 
him  was  sure  to  give  him— he  was  certain  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Yet 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  tried  to  forget  it. 

He  did  this  not  merely  from  his  reluctance  to 
complete  any  arrangements  which  might  facilitate 
Ellinor's  marriage.  There  was  a  further  annoy- 
ance oouneoted  with  the  affair.  His  money 
matters  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  involved 
state;  he  had  been  living  beyond  his  income, 
even  reckoning  that,  as  he  always  did,  at  the 
highest  point  at  which  it  ever  touched.  He  kept 
no  r^mlar  accoimts,  reasoning  with  himself— or, 
perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  persuading  himself 
—that  there  was  no  great  occasion  for  regular 
accounts,  when  he  had  a  steady  income  coming 
in  from  his  prdesnon,  as  wdl  as  the  interest  of 
agoodsomofrntmeylefthiinbyhisfotiier;  and 
when  hia  expenditot^  liviiv  in  faia  own  house 
near  a  oonniry^  town  when  proriaions  were 
aheap,  for  his  small  fiuaily — only  one  child- 
could  never  amount  to  anything  like  his  iiu 
comings  from  the  above-mentioned  sources.  But 
servants  and  horses,  and  choice  wines  amd  ran 
fruit-trees,  and  a  habit  ctf  purchasing  any  book 
or  engraving  he  nug^t  take  a  &uicy  to,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price,  run  away  with  money,  even 
though  there  be  but  one  child.  A  year  or  two 
ago  Mr.  Wilkins  had  heea  startled  into  a  sys- 
tem of  exaggerated  letrenchment— retrenchment 
whidi  only  lasted  about  six  weeks — ^by  the  sud- 
den burstmg  of  a  bubble  specuktirai,  in  which 
he  had  invested  a  part  of  his  father's  savings. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  change  in  his  habits,  neces- 
sitated by  his  new  economies,  became  irksome, 
he  had  comforted  himself  for  his  rcUpse  into  his 
former  easy  extravagance  of  living,  by  remember- 
ing the  fact  that  Ellinor  was  engaged  to  the  son  of 
a  man  of  la^  property;  aiulthi^  thoof^ Ralph 


was  only  the  second  son,  yet  that  his  mother's 
estate  must  come  to  him,  as  Mr.  Ness  had 
already  informed  Eltinor's  father,  on  first  hearing 
of  her  engagement. 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  easily 
make  Ellinor  a  fitting  idlowance,  or  even  pay 
down  a  requisite  dowry ;  but  the  doing  so  would 
mvolve  an  examination  into  the  real  state  of  his 
afhirs,  and  this  involved  distasteful  trouble.  He  [ 
had  no  idea  how  much  more  than  mere  tem- 
porary annoyance  would  arise  ont  of  the  inves- 
figatum.  Until  it  was  made,  he  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  would  not  speak  to  Ellinor  on 
the  subject  of  her  lover's  letter.   So,  for  the  ; 
next  few  days,  she  was  kept  in  suspense,  seeing  f 
Utile  of  her  fether;  and  daring  the  sbcot  times  k 
that  she  was  with  him,  she  was  made  aware  that  \ 
he  was  nervously  anxious  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion engaged  on  general  topics  rather  than  on 
the  one  which  she  had  at  heart.   Mr.  Corbet 
had  written  to  her  by  the  same  post  as  that  on 
which  he  sent  the  letter,  of  which  I  have  ah%ady 
spoken,  to  her  father,  telling  her  of  its  con- 
tents, and  be^ii^  her  (in  all  those  sweet  words  i 
which  lovers  know  how  to  use)  to  urge  her  | 
father  to  compliance  for  his  sake— his,  her  lover's  i 
— who  was  pining  and  kmely  in  all  the  crowds  I 
of  London,  since  her  loved  presence  was  not  | 
there.  He  .did  not  care  for  money,  save  as  for   j  | 
a  means  of  hastening  their  marriage :  indeed,  if  } 
there  were  only  some  income  fixed,  however  [j. 
small ;  some  time  for  their  marriage  fixed,  how-  * 
ever  distant,  he  could  be  patient.   He  did  not  I 
want  supeifiuity  of  wealth;  his  habits  were  ![ 
simple,  as  she  well  knew ;  and  money  enough  ^ 
woidd  be  theirs  in  time,  both  from  her  share  of  | 
contingencies,  and  the  certainty  (tf  his  finally  . 
possessing  Bromley.  ■  ■ 

EUinor  delayed  replying  to  this  letter  until  her 
father  should  have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.   ' } 
But  as  she  perceived  that  he  avoided  all  such   ]  i 
conversation,  the  young  giri*s  heart  fiuled  her.  .' 
She  began  to  blame  herself  for  wishing  to  leave  | 
him,  to  reproadi  herself  for  being  accessary  to  ! 
any  step  whidi  made  him  shun  being  alcme  with  ) 
her,  and  look  distressed  and  full  of  care  as  h?  | 
did  now.   It  was  tiie  usual  stn^le  between  | 
father  and  lover  for  the  possession  of  lore,  in- 
stead    the  m^ural  and  graceful  resignation  of   { ] 
the  parent  to  the  prescribed  course  of  thii^;  ;[ 
and,  as  usual,  it  was  the  poor  girl  who  bore  the    1 1 
suffering  for  no  fault  of  her  own :  although  she   '  c 
blamed  herself  for  being  the  cause  of  the  dis-  1 
turbance  in  the  previous  order  of  affairs.  Ellinor  i 
had  no  one  to  speak  to  confidentially  but  her  I 
fother  and  her  lover,  and  when  they  were  at  issue- 
she  could  talk  openly  to  neither,  so  she  brooded 
over  Mr.  Corbet's  unanswered  letter,  and  her 
father's  silence,  and  became  pale  and  dispirited. 
Once  or  twice  she  looked  up  suddenly,  and 
cai^ht  her  father^s  eye  gazing  upon  her  with  a 
certain  wistful  anxiety ;  hut  the  instant  she  saw 
this  he  pdkd  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and  would 
begin  Uiking  gaily  about  the  small  topics  of  the 
day. 
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At  length  J£i.  Corbet  grev  impatient  at  not 
hearing  either  from  Mr.Wilkins  or  !EUinor,  and 
wrote  nqi^tl7  to  the  former,  makii^  known  to 
iim  a  new  proposal  snggeated  to  him  bjr  his 
father,  which  was,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
p;^  down  by  "Mx.  Wilkins,  which  shonid  be 
applied,  under  the  management  of  trustees,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Bromley  estate,  out  of 
the  profits  of  which,  or  other  sources  in  the 
eider  llr.  Corbef  s  hands,  a  heavy  rate  of  interest 
ahonld  be  pud  on  this  money,  which  would 
secure  an  income  to  the  young  conple  immedi- 
ately, and  considerably  increase  the  value  of  the 
estate  upon  which  Slhnor's  settlement  was  to.be 
made.  The  terms  offered  for  this  laying  down 
of  ready  money  were  so  advantageous  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  strongly  tempted  to  accede  to  them 
at  once;  as  EUinoPs  pale  cheek  and  want  of 
appetite  had  only  that  very  morning  smote  upon 
his  conscience,  and  this  immediate  transfer  of 
ready  money  was,  as  a  sacrifice,  a  soothing  balm 
to  his  self-reproach,  and  laziness  and  dislike  to 
immediate  unpleasantness  of  action  had  its 
counterbalancing  weakness  in  imprudence.  Mr. 
Wilkins  made  some  rough  calculations  on  a  piece 
of  paper— deeds,  and  all  such  tests  of  accuracy 
being  down  at  the  office  ^ — discovered  that  he 
could  pay  down  the  sum  required ;  wrote  a  letter 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  and  before  he  sealed  it 
called  Elliuor  into  his  study,  and  bade  her  read 
what  he  bad  been  writii^r,  imd  tell  him  what  she 
thought  <^  it.  He  watched  the  colour  come 
rushing  into  her  white  fiap^  her  lips  quiver  and 
tremble,  and  even  before  the  letter  was  ended 
she  was  in  his  arms,  kissing  him,  and  thuiking 
him  with  blushing  caresses  rather  than  words. 

"There,  therer  said  he,  smiling  and  sighing ; 
"that  will  do.  Why,  I  do  believe  you  took  me 
for  a  hard-hearted  ^ther,  just  like  a  heroine's 
lather  in  a  book.  You've  looked  as  wobegono 
this  week  past  as  Ophelia.  One  can't  make  up 
one's  mind  in  a  day  about  such  sums*of  money  as 
this,  little  woman ;  and  you  should  have  let  your 
old  father  have  time  to  consider." 

"  Oh,  papa  [  I  was  only  afraid  you  were 
angry." 

"Well,  if  I  was  a  bit  perplexed,  seeing  you 
look  so  ill  and  pinii^  was  not  the  way  to  bring 
me  round.  Old  Corbet,  I  must  say,  is  trying  to 
make  a  good  baigtun  for  his  son.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  I  have  never  been  an  extravagant  man." 

"  But,  papa,  we  don't  want  all  this  much." 

"  Yes,  yes !  it  is  all  right.  You  shall  go  into 
their  family  as  a  well-portioned  girl,  if  you  can't 
go  as  a  Lady  Maria.  Come,  don't  trouble  your 
little  head  any  more  about  it.  Give  me  one  more 
kiss,  and  then  we'll  go  and  order  the  horses,  and 
have  a  ride  together,  by  way  o£  keeping  holiday. 
I  deserve  a  holiday,  don't  I,  Nelly  f" 

Some  country  people  at  work  at  the  roadside, 
as  the  &ther  and  daughter  passed  along,  stopped 
to  admire  their  htlj^t  hi^py  looks,  and  one 
spoke  of  the  hereditary  handsomeness  of  the 
Wilkins  &mity  (for  the  old  man,  the  present 
Kr.  Wi]kiDa*s  iather,  bad  been  fine-looking  in 


his  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  usual  assump- 
tion of  a  yeoman's  dre^).  Another  said  it  was 
easy  for  the  rich  to  be  handsome;  they  had 
always  plenty  to  eat,  and  could  rids  when  they 
were  tired  walkmg,  and  bad  no  oaie  for  the 
moiTow  to  keep  them  from  tde^iing  at  uifl^ts. 
And  in  sad  acquiescence  witii  their  contrasted 
lot,  the  men  went  on  with  their  hedf^  and 
ditching  in  silence. 

And  yet.  if  they  had  known— if  the  poor  did 
know — the  troubles  and  temptations  of  the  rich; 
if  those  men  had  foreseen  the  lot  darkening  over 
the  father,  and  includii^  the  daughter  in  its 
cloud ;  if  Mr.  Wilkins  himself  had  even  imagined 

such  a  future  possible  Well,  there  was 

truth  in  the  old  heathen  saying,  "I*etno  man  be 
envied  till  his  death." 

EUiuor  had  no  more  rides  with  her  father; 
no,  not  ever  again;  though  they  had  stopped  that 
afternoon  at  the  summit  of  a  breezy  common, 
and  looked  at  a  ruined  hall,  not  so  very  far  off, 
and  discussed  whether  they  could  reach  it  that 
day,  and  decided  that  it  was  too  far  away  for 
anything  but  a  hurried  inspection,  aud  that  some 
day  soon  they  would  make  the  old  place  into  the 
principal  object  of  an  excursion.  But  a  rainy 
time  came  on,  when  no  rides  were  possible;  and 
whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the  weather,  or 
some  other  care  or  trouble  that  oppressed  him, 
Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  to  lose  all  wish  for  much 
active  exercise^  and  rather  sought  a  stimulus 
to  his  spirits  and  einnlation  in  wine.  But  of 
this  EUinor  was  innooontly  unaware.  He  seemed 
dull  and  weary,  and  sat  long,  drowsing  and 
drinking  after  dumer.  If  the  servants  not 
been  so  fond  of  him  for  much  previous  generosity 
and  kindiuss,  they  would  have  complained  now, 
and  with  reason,  bis  initalnlity,  far  all  soria  of 
things  seemed  to  unoy  him. 

"You  should  get  the  master  to  take  a  tide 
with  you,  miss,"  said  I)ixon,  one  day,  as  he  was 
putting  EUinor  on  her  horse.  "  He  is  not 
looking  well.  He  is  studying  too  much  at  the 
office." 

But  when  EUinor  named  it  to  her  &ther,  he 
rather  hastily  replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
women  to  ride  out  whenever  they  liked — men 
had  something  else  to  do;  aud  then,  as  he  saw 
her  look  grave  and  puzzled,  he  softened  down  his 
abrupt  saying  by  adding  that  Dunster  had  been 
making  a  fuss  about  his  partner's  non-attend- 
ance, aud  altosether  taking  a  good  deal  upon 
himself  in  a  very  offensive  way,  so  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  go  pretty  regularly  to  the 
office,  in  order  to  show  him  who  was  master- 
senior  partner,  and  head  of  the  business,  at  any 
rate. 

Ellinor  s^hed  a  little  over  her  disappointment 
at  her  father's  preoccupation,  and  then  forgot 
her  own  little  regret  in  anger  at  Mr.  Dunster, 
who  had  seemed  all  along  to  be  a  thomin  her 
father's  side,  and  had  ktt^y  gained  some  power 
and  authority  over  him,  the  exercise  of  which 
Ellinor  coold  not  help  thinking  was  a  very  im- 
pertinent Une  of  conduct  from  a  jonior  partner. 
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■okte^onlyapaidcIerktohissnperioT.  There 
ms  a  sense  d  something  nrrong  in  the  Ford 
Bank  boosehcdd  for  11111117  veeks  about  thia  time. 
Hr.  Wilkini  was  not  like  himself,  and  his 
dieerfiil  mjn  and  car^esi  genial  speeches  ireie 
missed,  even  on  the  days  iriien  he  was  not  irrir 
table,  and  cridentiy  mieasy  with  himself  and  all 
abont  him.  The  sining  was  late  in  coming,  and 
cold  rain  and  aleet  made  any  kind  of  out-of-door 
exercise  a  trouble  and  disoomfort  rather  than  a 
br^t  natural  event  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
All  somid  of  winter  gaieties,  of  assemblies  and 
meets,  and  jovial  diimen,  had  died  away,  and 
the  smnmer  pleasures  were  aa  yet  unthon^t  of. 
Still  Ellinor  had  a  seoret  perennial  spring  of 
■unshine  in  her  heart ;  whenever  she  thought  of 
Halph  she  could  not  feel  ranch  oppression  from 
the  present  unspoken  and  indistinct  gloom.  He 
loved  her;  and  oh,  how  she  loved  hhn!  and 
perhaps  this  very  next  autumn  but  that  de- 
pended on  his  own  success  in  his  profession. 
After  all,  if  it  was  not  this  autumn  it  would  be 
the  next;  and  with  the  letters  that  she  received 
week^,  and  the  occaidonal  visits  that  her  lover 
ran  down  to  Hamley  to  ps^  Mr.  Ness,  !^nor 
felt  as  if  she  would  ahnost  prefer  tiie  delay  cS 
the  time  when  she  must  leave  hex  father's  a 
luuban^  roof. 


SMALL-BEEE  CHKONICLES. 

Thb  power  of  pn^hesjing  after  the  event,  is 
one  possesBcd  b;  a  large  class  of  persoos,  aud  it 
will  doubtless  lie  very  easy  for  future  ages  to 
show  with  great  correctiwss  and  lucidity  how 
certain  characteristics  of  these  present  times 
plainly  foreshadowed  the  events  and  changes 
which  were  to  follow  them.  The  task  of  those 
prophets  who  have  to  deal  with  matters  over 
which  the  veil  of  futurity  is  yet  drawn,  is  more 
difficult,  and  though  they  may  note  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  speak  of  them  knowingly  as 
"  signs  of  the  times,"  it  is  not  anything  like  so 
eas^  for  them  to  say  with  precisiim  what  sort  of 
"  tDues"  these  same  events  are  "  signs  of." 

Therefore  it  is  that  when,  as  is  sometimes 
inevitable,  I  pass  from  the  chronicling  of  those 
changes  in  our  manners  of  which  we  are  taking 
note,  to  certain  inferences  apparently  deducible 
from  them,  1  ask,  even  more  uian  at  other  tines, 
for  great  indulgence. 

How  is  it  faring,  in  this  age,  with  what  we 
©rdinarily  call  **  the  Picturesque  P"  How  is  it 
faring  with  "the  Foetieal  ?"  Aeeordim  to  aU 
OKT  received  tietioM,  it  is  fiuring  ill  with  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

Is  there  any  one  invention  of  modem  times 
Triiich  has  added  anything  to  the  pictinesqne- 
ness  of  the  age  P  Nay,  is  there  <me  irtiidi  oas 
not  la^ier  detracted  from  it  P 

The  same  questions  may  be  asked  as  to  the 
influence  of  ail  recent  changes  on  the  Poetical 
element.  In  both  cases,  according  to  our 
received  notions,  I  think  it  must  be  answered 
that  what  are  popalnlyeaUed"inoderftiiutitu- 


tioDs"  have  been  unfriendly  alike  to  the  Kc- 
tnresque  and  to  the  Poetical. 

"  According  to  our  received  notions."  That 
there  may  be  even  now,  and  that  there  will  be 
hereafter,  inherent  is  these  same  institntitHis  a 
Pictureaqueness  and  a  Poetry  of  their  own,  I 
am  far  from  denying ;  but  it  is  se^iarate  from 
what  we  have  hitherto  delighted  in,  and  we 
mast,  before  we  can  see  or  appreciate  it,  part 
with  many  cherished  aaociations,  and  with 
many  beloved  prejudices  which  we  have  beeih 
used  to  hag  to  our  hearts. 

The  Poetical  and  the  Picturesque  are  so 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  that,  ia  examining 
into  their  [u«sent  position  and  future  prospects, 
we  may  legitimately  treat  of  Ihem  for  the  moat 
part  togetber. 

The  other  day,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper:  "In  consequence  of 
the  great  destruction  by  wolves  of  sheep  grazing 
on  the  mountains  of  Ax,  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toulouse,  the  mayor  of  Savignac,  iifter  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  iinnt  them  down  with 
packs  of  bounds,  determined  to  try  strychnine, 
m  order  to  rid  the  country  of  these  voracions 
animals.  Two  wolves  were  found  dead  the  first 
night  after  the  poison  was  laid.  Seven  foxes 
were  the  next  victims ;  and  subseqnentiy  two 
hu-gtt  wolves.  Enoour^ed  by  this  success,  the 
mayors  of  the  neighbouring  communes  deter- 
mined to  try  strycbnine,  aud  by  the  end  of 
the  vear  the  sheep  in  tw  monntains  were  suf- 
fered to  grass  without  facing  molested."  Now, 
how  like  this  announcement  is  to  the  aga 
we  live  in.  What  a  romantic  thing  was  the 
old  wolf-hunt !  How  picturesque  was  every- 
thing connected  with  it  I  There  was  a  spice 
of  danger  about  it  too,  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive. Practically,  however,  it  did  not  answer, 
and  so  away  with  it,  and  let  us  treat  the  wolves 
upon  the  mountain-side  as  we  do  the  black- 
beetles  in  the  kitchen.  Ob,  Schneyders,  it  wa» 
well  for  you  to  die  when  you  did  1  Your  oecupa- 
tiou's  gone,  and  the  grocer  steps  in  witii  nts 
"  Celebrated  Paste  for  Poisoning  Wolves,"  and 
the  advertisement  comes  out,  "  Why  Keep  Wolf- 
hounds ?"  Why  indeed  P  The  object  is  attained 
more  easilv,  more  economically,  more  completely, 
upon  the  black-beetle  system.  We  thinknow — 
for  we  are  sensible  people — of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  not  of  the  process  of  attaining  it. 
When  we  shoot,  for  instance,  our  object  is  to 
kill  game,  and  that  is  sooner  gained  by  employ- 
ing beaters  than  by  hunting  with  pointers; 
when  we  travel,  ve-only  wish  to  be  conveyed 
from  one  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  to  another  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  pleasnres  <tf  the 
actual  transit  an  over  for  us.  I  wonder  if  v» 
shall  ever  fight  our  battles  with  strychnine,  or 
dischai^  a  volley  of  poison-va^or  into  the- 
columns  of  the  aiemy'*vith  temfie  effect"  P 

How  long  ago  was  it  that  tbe  great  Kaval 
Review  took  place  at  Portsmouth  ?  Fifteen,, 
dghteen,  twenty  years,  perhaps.  We  talk  of 
signs  of  the  times.  What  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  was !  Tbe  great  sham  &bt  took  plaoa 
wdl  out  at  sea,  and  we  on  mm  could  see 
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nothing  of  it,  tlion^  ire  coald  liear  distinctly 
enouf^DLtke  booming  of  the  cannon.  When  it 
'wu  over,  steamers  made  the  best  of  their 
-way  back  to  Portsmoutli,  but  tbero  was  no  sif^ 
of  the  sailing  ships,  the  magnificent  men-of-war 
that  trusted  to  canvas  for  their  means  of  pro- 
gression. At  last,  and  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  first  one  and  then  another  of -them  ap- 
ntsna  npon  the  farofl  horinni.  Behind  time, 
Dehind  the  age,  almoat  atationarr  in  the  even- 
ing calm,  the;  showed  there  all  t(^her,  a 
dond  of  white,  turned  into  a  creamy  rose- 
colonr  by  the  setting  snn.  It  was  the  dawning 
of  tibe  end  of  (me  phase  of  the  Pioturesque. 
I  do  believe  that  there  was  never  any  more 
beautiful  thing  seen  than  that,  nor  anything 
more  exquisitely  and  tonchinglr  suggestive. 
Those  grei^  pyramids  of  wliite  lookea  in  the 
distance  so  unsubstantial,  so  mu-eal  and  pure, 
that  they  seemed  like  the  ghosts  of  the  old  fleet 
appearing  once  and  for  the  last  time  in  more 
than  accustomed  nu^esty  and  beauty.  The  snn 
lighted  then  ap  as  it  set,  and  then  it  .went  down, 
and.  a  thoaghtfol  man  nug^ht  han  deemed  tiiat  if 
this  were  me  end — as  it  vutnaUy  wa»— of  the  old 
man-of-war,  the  veteran  died  a  ghmoos  d^Ah^ 
and  submitted  to  a  resistleas  fate  with  matchless 
dignity. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  let  Tus  Old  Ship 
pass  from  the  world  of  waters  without  a  word  of 
respectful  and  ioving  farewell.  It  was  the  Ship 
in  which,  in  David's  time,  men  "  went  down  to 
the  sea."  It  was  the  Ship  which  Horace  viewed 
with  mistmst;  the  Ship  in  which  Columbus 
found  his  war  to  the  New  World;  the  Ship  that 
was  wrecked,  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest ;  and, 
descending  to  more  modem  times,  the  Ship  in 
which  oar  favourite  national  hero  fought  and 
conquered — ^the  Ship  on  whose  deck  !N(^n  Ml 
wounded,  and  in  wliidi  he  breathed  his  last.  It 
•ie  gone.  "  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound,"  it  is  sunk  from  our  view,  and  we  shall 
see  it  so  more.  It  had  a  long  life,  and  died 
a  noble  death,  and  has  left  a  glorious  me- 
mory. 

It  is  really  curiouB  to  ohserre  how,  almost 
invariably,  eveiy  one  of  the  inventions  peculiar 
to  modem  times  is  apparentiy  inimical  to  the 
picturesquft,  As  to  steam,  its  animosity  to 
the  beautiful  is  proverbial..  Not  only  does  the 
railroad  itself  msfignre  the  coantry  titroufi^ 
which  it  passes,  but  all  thinp  connected  with 
it  are  also  distressing  to  the  cultivated  eye. 
What  a  thing  a  station  is  for  fxeemng  the 
genial  carrent  of  the  souL"  A  rulw:^  hotd, 
again — is  that  picturesque?  And  then  tlut 
modern  institution,  tlu  funnel ;  how  completely 
the  most  beautiful  ship  is  spoiled  bef  the  shortest 
and  least  craispieuons  funnel  that  u^uity  can 
devise.  There  is  no  hiding  it,  no  disgouuig  it. 
But  it  is  no  use  talking  about  steam,  it  is  an 
acknowledced  offender  in  this  way,  and  tiiere  is 
no  more  to  oe  said  about  it.  The  telegnipb,  again, 
is  a  modem  invention,  its  straight  poles  and  hori- 
zontal wires  do  not  add  to  the  picturesqucness 
of  our  scenery.  The  photograph,  too.  Clap 
down  a  photographic  studio  on  any  Bpot  of 


ground  in  town  or  country,  and  that  spot  of 
ground,  or  that  house-top,  if  you  prefer  it,  is 
blasted  and  rendered  liideous.  As  to  the  effect 
of  this  invention  on  human  picturesqaeness, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  it  is  terrific. 
Who  now-a-days  hears  celebrated  beauties  tjdked 
of?  When  does  a  whole  opera-house  full  of 
peopb  rise  when  a  celebrated  beauty  enters  her 
box?  The  publie  have  seen  the  photographs 
of  tiiese  beautiss  in  the  shop-windows  and  are 
disenchanted. 

An  omnibus,  s^in,  is  a  comparatively  mo- 
dem invention,  so  is  a  cab,  so  is  a  policeman. 
How  piteonsly  onpicturesqne  are  all  three  of 
them.  Has  the  reader — bnt  of  course  he  baa — 
ever  seen  an  omnibaa  passing  along  a  country 
road  on  its  way  to  a  sration  to  meet  the  down- 
train?  What  a  combination  of  things.  To  speak 
of  such  modem  institutions  as  the  street  cab,  or- 
the  policeman,  at  any  length,  would  be  as  un- 
necessary as  to  dwell  on  trie  full  horror  of  the 
perambmator.  These  hideous  objects  need  only 
a  glance  apiece  to  convince  us  that  they  have 
done  what  in  them  lies  to  put  an  end  to  the 
PiotnreMiie. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  I  was 
rambling  alone  in  a  vetj  beaatiftu  part  of  tJie 
county  of  Kent,  and  enjoyii^  the  soenery  as 
those  do  who  have  few  opportunities  of  getting 
away  from  a  city's  smolce,  when  I  suddenly 
emerged  from  a  little  wood,  through  n  hich  t 
had  made  my  way  with  difficulty,  into  a 
hrge  field  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  wood.  It  gave  me  a  shock  to  see  in  the 
middle  of  that  field  a  great  locomotive  engine 
with  its  wheels  deeply  embedded  in  mud,  and 
with  a  considerable  lui'ch  over  to  one  side,  where 
I  suppose  the  ground  was  softest.  It  was  Suu- 
day,  and  the  machine  was  not  woiking,  nor  wns 
there  any  human  being  in  the  field,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  within  sight.  Over  against  the  engine, 
but  at  a  considcrahle  distance,  were  a  couple  of 
grim  iron  ploughing  instruments,  which  it  was 
the  bunness  of  the  engine  to  dn^  aonns  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  field  by  means  of  twisted 
metal  ropes.  They  had  been  left,  when  it  was 
time  to  give  up  working  the  night  before,  atrested 
in  mid-career.  They  had  savagely  torn  up  a 
good  mass  of  earth,  and  worried  it,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  looking  towards  the  locomo- 
tive with  ferocious  eagerness,  like  chained 
buU^o^  longing  for  their  master  to  give  the 
signal  for  beginning  again.  All  round  the 
field,  monstrous  pegs  of  iron — tlieir  heads  all 
rolit  and  broken  with  ferocious  bbws— were 
dug  deep  into  the  earth.  The  wire-twisted 
ropes  were  passed  round  tliem,  so  that  the  two 
biul-dog-looking  BMchineB  could  be  din^^^  over 
all  parts  of  the  enclosme  without  the  necessity 
of  shifting  the  looomotive.  Some  of  these  irun 
ropes  were  even  carried  into  my  little  wood  and 
secured  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  order  to 
get  a  firmer  purchase.  The  whole  thing  looked 
ruinous,  disconsolate,  truculent,  and  wicked. 
And  not  only  was  this  particular  field,  in  wliich 
the  macliinery  lay,  rendered  hideous  by  it,  but 
even  the  country  which  I  had  just  heton  been 
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admirinr^,  seemed  contaminated  too.  It  was  a 
bad  business. 

.  But  a  day  or  two  before  that,  as  the  winter 
sun  was  setting.  I  vatched,  upon  b  oertun 
lisiog  ground,  another  kind  of  nachine  at 
work.  It  was  the  (dd  pUn^h.  Two  old  horaes, 
wholly  free  from  the  infectious  harry  of  the  sffe, 
and  an  old  labourer,  to  whose  morements  tne 
pace  of  those  wortliy  animals  was  pecidiarly  well 
adapted,  were  engaged  in  working  this  ancient 
macliine.  How  slowly  it  made  its  way  along 
the  bill-side !  How  long  each  furrowwas  in  the 
making,  and  at  the  end  of  each  what  a  good 
opportunity  for  reat  as  the  turn  was  made  t  The 
slow  unduktiog  movement  of  the  plough  had 
something  inllnitely  graceful  in  it.  The  earth 
was  lifted  gently  and  graciously  and  as  if  it  were 
touched  by  friends — not  torn  and  lacerated  by 
the  teeth  of  enemies.  There  was  peace  here. 
It  was  all  in  harmony ;  in  baruumy  with  the 
cawing  of  the  mtgfaty  flight  of  crows,  in  har- 
mony  with  the  bare  trees,  with  the  little  brown 
woods,  with  the  golden  clouds — ^with  the  mind 
of  the  chance  wavfarer  who  paused  to  look  and 
listen.  He  could  scarcely  ot  better  employed 
than  in  so  looking  and  so  listening,  for  the  scene 
and  idl  its  accompaniments  were  perfect.  Eye 
and  ear  were  both  made  happy.  In  this  chord 
there  was  no  one  jarring  note  to  spoil  the  melody. 
Can  a  time  evercomewbenthe  jarof  the  steam- 
engine  will  assimilate  with  a  lovely' scene,  and 
when  the  clatter  of  the  thrashing-machine  will , 
mar  the  pleasure  of  a  winter  ramble  no  more 
than  the  measured  thump  of  the  flail?  The 
thrashing-machine  may  sefHtrate  the  wheat  from 
the  straw  better  than  the  flail,  the  i^ougliing- 
machine  mav  turn  up  a  whole  fidd  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  out  these  things  will  nerwr  harmonise 
with  nature,  and  if  wo  gm  to  be  indifferent  to 
them,  and  to  admire  nature  in  apite  of  them, 
that  is  the  very  utmost  that  we  may  Tenture  to 
hope  for. 

The  interests  of  the  Poetical  and  of  the  Pic- 
turesque are  both  concerned  in  ibis  agrioultnral- 
implement  question.  There  was,  until  lately, 
both  poetry  and  picturesqueness  mixed  up  with 
almost  every  agricultural  pursuit.  If  steam- 
farming  is  to  go  on  and  prosper,  it  can  be  so  no 
longer.  And  doubtless  it  will  go  on,  and  will 
prosper ;  and  the  beautiful,  as  is  usual,  and  I 
suppose  right,  will  fall  before  the  practical 
Alas !  I  am  afraid  I  must  put  it  on  record 
that  the  Hcturesque  is  iu  a  Ind  war.  I  don't 
compIain<  It  has  had  its  day.  We  have  en- 
joyed it  long,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
destroy  it  everywhere.  But  it  is  ou  its  last 
legs.  It  is  inconvenient  and  unprofitable.  I 
am  told,  and  it  is  my  business  to  cbronicle 
it,  that  even  the  old  thatched  roof  is  doomed. 
It  did  not  answer.  It  harboured  insects. 
It  was  dreadfully  inflammable,  and  lo!  the 
new  barns  are  being  built  vitli  coverings  of 
slate — slate  that  loolu  hard,  and  blue,  and  cold 
— slate  that  never  becomes  beautiful,  even  with 
age — slate  that  the  moss  and  the  lichens  abhor 
— slate  that  is  clean,  and  easily  kept  in  repair, 
and  makes  the  best  roof  in  the  world.  Xes, 


we  are  to  have  farm-houses,  and  bams,  and 
out-buildings  of  brimstone-coloured  brick  and 
blue  slate — good  sensible  edifices,  well  iu  cha- 
racter wiHk  me^  steam*plongh  and  the  thrashing- 
machine. 

But  how  beautiful  that  old  roof  vas !  It  was 
always  out  of  repair— bless  it.  Half  of  it  at 
least  was- covered  with  patches  of  dense  green 
moss.  The  straw  stuck  out  in  places  where  it 
bad  been  mended.  The  line  of  it  agunst  the 
sky,  too,  was  always  so  irregular,  for  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  wooden  structure  beneath  it  to 
give  way  here  and  there,  and  in  those  places 
the  thatch  would  sink,  and  so  a  break  was  made 
in  the  line,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  straight.  Tbat  was  the  roof  in  which  the 
burds  could  make  themselves  comfortable,  ami 
portions  of  wliich  vagrant  sparrows  who  lived 
at  a  distance  could  abstract  when  repairs  be- 
came necessary  in  their  sylvan  residence^. 
They  will  not  find  slate  so  amrenient  for  their 
purpose.  That,  too,  was  the  roof  of  our  in&nt 
storf-books.  Little  Red  Riding-hood's  gnind- 
mother  lived  under  it.  The  &rmer,  guiltless  of 
steam^ploughing,  who  appeared  in  tne  Christ- 
mas-piece, welcoming  the  labourers  who  were 
returning  with  the  last  harvest-load — ^this  jolly 
individuu  always  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house 
with,  a  roof  of  thatch  painted  bright  yellow, 
and  in  a  most  triumphant  state  of  repair. 
Lastly,  it  was  in  tbat  roof  that  the  dormer- 
window  appeared  peeping  out  of  the  thatch, 
with  its  latticed  panes,  its  clean  white  curtain, 
and  its  frame  of  fragrant  honeysuckle. 

I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  we 
shaU  have  slate  roob  to  our  haystseks — roofs 
tbat  will  lift  on  and  off,  and  tbat  can  be  dapped 
over  the  iiewly>made  rick,  like  a  dish-«oTer  on  a 
legof  mutton. 

^he  useful  is  the  enemy  of  the  Picturesque. 
ThexK  is  no  part  of  a  house  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  its  roof— a  high  roof— a  steep  Txx>f 
with  gable  points.  But  tnis  is  inconvenient. 
The  rooms  in  that  roof  are  cold,  their  ceilings 
are  sloping,  low  in  one  part,  high  in  another. 
The  dormer-windows,  too.  built  out  in  the  roofs 
surface,  are  liable  to  many  objections.  You 
attain  a  much  greater  degree  of  comfort  by 
canring — as  we  now  do — ^the  wall  straight  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house ;  your  upper  rooms  have 
flat  ceilings,  are  rooms,  not  garrets,  are  warm 
and  comfortable.  But  the  high  roof  was  the 
prettiest,  for  all  thi^. 

I  hope  nobody  will  im^pne  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  objecting  either  to  steam-agricul- 
ture, or  to  square-topped  houses.  If  by  me- 
chanical ploughing  and  wire-fendng  the  ends 
of  agriculture  are  forwarded,  we  must  have 
steam-plougbs  and  iron  fences.  If  the  slate 
house-top  answers  better  than  the  thatch,  I 
am  afraid  we  must  own  that  it  would  be  folly 
not  to  adopt  it ;  and  if  your  house  is  more  com- 
foitable  with  a  flat  and  invisible  roof  than  with 
a  high  and  sloping  one,  your  choice  is  soon  made; 
only  let  us  acknowledge  tliat  in  connexion  with 
our  modem  improvements  there  is  some  loss  as 
well  as  some  gam. 
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The  loss  of  the  old  plougli,  and  the  old  barn, 
and  the  old  thatched  house,  is  a  serious  loss.  It 
is  a  loss  of  nearly  half  the  attractiveness  of  rural 
England.  The  old  forms  of  af^calturewera  so 
inseparable  from  one's  delight  in  the  conntty. 
All  da;  long,  and  at  an;  time  of  the  day,  there 
was  something  going  on  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
watch.  All  day  long,  the  plough,  or  uie  harrow, 
or  the  reaping-kooK  and  scytne,  according  to 
the  season,  were  at  work.  Winter  and  summer 
there  was  always  agricultural  work  a-doing.  And 
then  there  was  tlie  mid-day  rest,  and  the  group 
<tf  peasants  beneath  some  shady  old  tree.  Imagine 
the  repose  of  a  congregation  of  engineers  and 
stokers,  sniroonding  a  grim  locomotive  phnted 
in  the  middle  of  a  half-ploughed  fidd !  What  a 
group  that  would  be  for  a  landscape-painter! 
Plenty  of  lamp-black  would  be  wanted,  at  any 
rate.  And  irtien  the  night  fell  in  the  old  time, 
when  the  labourer  unyoked  his  team,  and  man 
and  horse  went  their  slow  and  weary  way 
back  to  their  master's  home,  when  the  unoroken 
colts  gathered  about  the  gate  that  opened  on  the 
lane -to  exchange  a  passing  neigb  with  then: 
friends  who  had  been  at  work,  the  said  colts 
looking  vague  and  enormous  in  the  darkness — 
and  later,  when  the  candle  in  the  old  horn  lantern 
was  kindled,  and  was  to  be  seen  slowly  moving 
i^xmt  the  faim-yard  as  the  hind  visited  the 
diSwent  objecfs  of  his  c^iaige  before  seeking 
rest  himself— were  not  all  tnese  things  asso- 
ciated with  happy  memories  of  the  country, 
and  does  not  tne  mere  presence  of  a  steam- 
engine  in  one  of  those  out-buildings  walk  away 
with  at  least  half  of  the  poetry  of  the  scene  F 
There  is  a  great  noisy  rampant  thrashing-ma- 
chine, which  is  always  travelling  about  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  which  machiDe  goes  among  the  natives  by 
the  name  of  "  Puffing  Billy."  Good  Heaven  ! 
how  that  engine  mars  the  landscape  as  it 
passes  1  Horses  go  raving  mad  at  its  approach, 
and  have  to  be  hdd  by  the  nose  as  it  goes  by. 
Poor  things,  they  know  they  are  powerless 
a^ainrt  it.  "Pumng  Bilh*'  could  raush  them 
with  ease^  but  what  coum  they  do  against  hu 
iron  sides  F 

It  may  be  that  when  the  first  shock  inseparable 
from  these  great  changes  is  over,  when  our  senses 
are  more  accustomed  to  iron,  and  smoke,  and 
clatter  of  machines,  a  new  Poetry  and  a  new  Pic- 
toiesqaeneas  will  become  developed.  Men  even 
of  middle  age  can  hardly  expect  to  see  perfectly, 
these  elements  in  things  so  different  from  those 
with  which  their  softer  and  younger  thoughts 
were  associated.  What  of  the  age  which  grows 
np  free  of  our  ancient  memories  f  What  of  the 
age  whose  children  play  at  driving  engines,  as  we 
did  at  coach  and  horses  P  They  wOl  grow  to 
look  upon  objects  that  have  been  minsd.  up  with 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  loves  and  fears,  with 
other  eyes  than  ours.  The  shriek  of  the  ktoomo- 
tive,  and  its  two  glaring  eyes,  as  it  tears  its  way 
through  the  darkness,  to  us  ahready  full  of  a 
wild  pictureiqneneas  of  their  own,  may  be  to 
them  mora  romantic  than  the  soft  glidinff  of  the 
gondola;  while  the  Htalto^andeririiich the  boat 


is  drifting,  has  for  them  less  of  poetry  than  the 
span  of  the  viaduct,  or  the  darkness  of  the 
Alpine  tunnel 

Let  justice  be  done  though  we  perish  in  doing 
it.  Juatiee  to  the  past  whose  picturesque  and 
poetical  elements  we  can  see  without  effort; 
justice  also  to  the  present,  when  those  same 
qualities  need  to  be  looked  for  with  earnest,  and, 
above  all,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  and  are  only 
seen  after  a  victory  pmnfuUy  achieved  over 
many  of  our  strongest  antipathies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  np  our  old  ideas,  and  to  accept 
frankly  those  that  are  new  and  strange:  but 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  i^at  we  dionld  ac- 
quire the  power  of  domg  so.  We  are  for  ever 
shedding  some  portion  of  that  husk  in  which 
our  immortality  dwells,  and  to  each  scale  of  it, 
as  it  drops  from  ns,  we  ding  vitii  a  linger- 
ing love  and  regret.   Now  suppose  we  try  the 

El  of  adaptmg  ourselves  to  the  new  thmgs. 
pose — smce  these  ohanfes  have  taken  place, 
since  it  is  right  that  they  should  take  place 
— suppose  we  go  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
look  out  for  iheu*  good  qualities  rather  than  their 
bad.  We  have  just  sung  a  dirge  over  the  old 
things.  But  we  must  not  look  with  a  nudging 
eye  on  the  new  things.  After  all,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not  a  certainly  ascer- 
tained fact  that  steam  is  so  entirely  unpictu- 
resque  and  unpoetioal  as  we  were  inclined  to 
make  it  out  just  now.  There  is  something  that 
the  most  exalted  poet  need  not  despise,  about 
that  great  conflict  which  takes  place  between 
fire  and  water  when  the  steam-ship  puts  out  to 
sea.  There  is  but  a  plank  between  the  fire  that 
rules,  and  the  water  that  reluctantly  obeys. 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  very  water  is  in  a 
manner  tumea  against  itself,  and  made  to  work 
as  the  servant  of  the  great  furnace  which  turns 
it  into  steam.  That  triumph  of  the  man  over 
the  tremendous  elements  is  a  grand  thing,  and 
perhaps  to  the  full  as  poetical  as  the  victory  of 
our  patron  saint  over  tne  dragon.  Who  knows 
but  that,  in  reality,  tiiat  assiduous  and  intelligent 
toil  of  the  engineer,  who  year  bv  year  worlu  on 
to  accomplish  a  taut  beset  by  almoat  invinmUe 
difficulties,  is  as  ronumtic  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  the  old  knight-errant  or  the  crusader  f  The 
qualities  called  into  play  by  such  an  enterprise 
as  the  construction  of  the  new  underground 
railway,  are  lugber  qualities  than  those  de- 
manded of  the  anment  warrior.  Patience,  en- 
durance, courage,  self-denial,  perseverance  — 
what  demands  are  made  upon  all  these  faculties 
in  the  course  of  such  an  undertaking!  The  annals 
of  that  enterprise,  the  deeds  of  that  army  of 
navigators,  headed  by  their  various  officers, 
and  led  on  by  Genenl  Fowler,  C.E.,  might 
form  the  argument  of  a  modern  epic.  Could 
anything  be  more  romantic  than  the  story  of 
their  conflicts  with  the  water-spirits  and  the 
gas-demons  down  in  the  undergiound  world  of 
London? 

The  "  seeing  eye"  is  what  wo  need.  It  was 
this  tiiat  Turner  possessed.  Late  in  his  career, 
when  the  man  was  old,  and  when  the  prejudices 
of  one  of  sarrover  mind  woold  have  been  at 
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their  strongest,  he  made  a  piiBoipftl  object  in 
one  of  the  most  poetical  pict.Qre8  that  has  ever 
been  painted,  of  a  little  ignoble  tvg-boet.  The 
old  Temcraire  was  the  Old  Ship  of  ocJcoew- 
ledged  pictnresqueDess ;  it  loses  nothing  hy  its 
near  contact  irith  the  steam-tug,  by  which  it  is 
towed  into  port.  This  great  man  showed  the 
same  Hberai  dtnre  to  move,  in  his  still  more 
recent  work,  ealfed  "Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,"  in 
'iriitcb  he  takes  a  tram  in  movement  as  the  cub- 
ject  hk  |Hotttre,  and  ^o«s  as  vhat  a  fine 
snlneotftis. 

And  ddAtlesa  as  t^ordin^  proof  of  the  vider 
extent  of  man's  -dominion,  and  as  showing  how 
even  each  immateriid  things  as  time  and  space 
obej  it — we  maj  look  on  steam  and  electncit; 
as  ag«ito  whose  exercise  is  to  be  combuiedwitb 
the  nighest  i>oette  elements.  The  night<train 
tearing  ite  wa;  across  the  earth's  surface  ii 
really,  when  one  thinks  of  what  its  work  is — bow 
it  farthers  those  great  ends  of  cranmerce  which 
help  to  tnnd  the  nations  togeth^— -bow  it  brii^ 
to  the  sick  man  the  face  which  he  must  see 
before  he  dies~how  it  bears  awar  from  home  and 
loTC  the  younsster  who  has  his  fortnne  to  make, 
or  Itinfj^  him  back,  a  man,  to  his  reward—when 
<me  thinks  of  sneh  things  as  these,  tiiat  sudden 
gnut  of  light  and  fire  and  speed  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  a  thing  of  wheels,  and  Talres, 
and  pistOBB,  and  train-oil.  And  to  think  that 
humaa  bemgs  are  fovnd  who  will  trust  them- 
selves to  t^e  mercies  of  that  6eiT  monstM- ! 
What  **  hearta  of  oak  and  gurt  witli  threefold 
bf  ass**  would  aiuii^t  I^acous,  -who  thought  it  i 
so  courageous  to  ventupe  on  Bhip-bosrd,  have 
ascribed  to  the  trav^ers.  by  the  nigM;  ex- 
press !  I 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  the  reader  to  ask  a, 
question  by  means  of  that  essentially  modem 
invention  tdie  electric  telegraph,  and  to  be  op- 
posite to  the  mstramBBt  itMlf  when  the  answer 
aniresP  It  is  BfftoftoitluitoneistliUB  bro«ght 
into  immediate  eontaet  with  the  aetnal  agetwy 
by  which  the  ^«nati<m  we  sed:  reaobca  us. 
Now,  with  life  or  death  hanging  in  Hit  scale,  or 
eren  with  some  less  viti^,  out  still  important, 
interest  art  stake,  how  tremendous  the  suspimse 
would  be  as  word  byword — ^nay,  letter  by  letter 
— that  little  4[uiveriiig  needle  revealed  the  tnUh. 
There  is  no  more  harrowing  situation  than  this 
possible.  From  the  mctnent  when  the  little 
signal  is  given  which  announces  that  the  oracle 
is  going  to  speak,  the  very  instrument  itself 
seems  to  hold  the  secret,  so  tliat  yon  might  long 
to  tear  the  news  from  out  of  it  and  know  the 
beat  or  the  worst  more  swiftly  than  it  oan  be 
told  by  that  timid  and  hesitating  tongue.  Aguvbb  : 
half  a  oontineat,  and  uademeath  the  sea,  the 
news  has  travelled  at  maddest  speed ;  no  wonder 
that  H  should  be  falteiing  and  breathless,  here 
at  its  jours^a  end. 

And  so  we  have  said  "  good-by"  to  tiw  old 
Pictures^e,  and  with  teors  in  our  eyes,  as  we 
pai-led  with  memories  most  precious  lo  us,  have 
yet  managed  so  to  master  our  prejudices  tliat  we 
nave  been  aUe  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  the 


Poetry  of  the  new  age,  though  it  comes  to  us 
in  Father  an  ungainly  sb^,  and  trampling  to 

Eieces  the  things  that  we  hare  delight«l  in  for 
alf  a  lifetime.  In  this  rapidly  moving  age  it 
is  a  positive  duty  to  go  forward  iu  matters  of 
taste  as  in  things  of  more  importance.  You  w&j, 
and  jrou  probably  mi^t,  continue  to  love  your 
old  friends  best,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  lock- 
ing grudgingly  on  the  new  aequaintanoes  who  an 
to  suf^y  the  vacant  places  of  the  dead.  Tbeee 
new  vomers  kave  their  fine  ^uaUtiea  as  the 
others  had,  aad  it  b^oves  you,  if  you  would  be 
a  tone  mas,  to  aekoowledge  tiioae  qaa&tieSj  and 
to  do  tiwm  justiee  to  the  tr;  iltmost  your 
power. 


BERYAI^  IN  fSBaU.. 

Mr  right-hand  man  and  prime  counsellor  in 
all  things,  next  to  my  finglish  servant  Harry, 
is  Mefaemet  Beg,  one  o£  tne  Gfaolaans,  or  ^ 
verunent  messengers  of  iier  Ifajesty's  missicm 
at  Tehran.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  has  passed 
his  life  on  horsdnek.  fie  accompanied  poor 
CoioUt  and  fitoddart  on  their  ill-fated  joomi^ 
to  Bokhan,  and  we  are  the  beet  friends  in  the 
wodd* 

He  is  said  to  be  past  sixty  years  of  age,  bat 
he  looks  scarcely  thirty.  He  has  a  rich  hrcmzed 
complexion,  fine  dark  bdght  ^es,  a  good  nose 
and  mouth,  and  a  wondenul  beard.  He  is  as 
active  as  an  aerobit,  aad  as  brave  as  a  lion. 
Very  fieroe  whoa  CEoesed,  SB.d  very  ready  with  his 
stick  at  all  times.  In  manners  he  is  a  cutiona 
auxtone  of  the  soldier  and  old  woman.  He  is 
cnel,  kind,  rough,  tender ;  hia  heart  is  at  once 
that  o£  a  coixweror  and  of  a  chiM.  I  love  him— >■ 
am  Bi^;Ty  with  him.  He  bores  aad  be  pleases 
me  by  turns.  He  is  officious  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  iu  the  right  plan-  Ha  is  never  sulky ;  but 
he  has  a  way  of  nia  own  in  doia^  things,  and  is- 
not  to  be  tunied  aside  from  his  way.  Otlker 
people  saj  he  is  troublesome.  He  a  pEoud  of 
his  offee,  and  ooasidfflB  liis  functions  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  wdfare  of  the  world  at 
lai^e.  Whenever  we  travel  and  rest  far  a  day,  he 
appears  suhlime  in  silks  and  shawls  and  brwcry ; 
80  that  it  would  he  quite  impoaaible  to  a^  him  to 
do  anything  but  smoke  out  of  my  gold  pipe: 
which  lie  does  with  much  zest  uid  con&acension, 
flaltcring  me  adrffltly  and  aeotentiouBly  between 
every  pim.  He  takes  as  much  care  of  me  as  a 
grandmother,  and  in  idwut  the  same  sort  of 
way.  He  doses  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with 
sweet  tea,  and  pipes— of  which  he  is  himseu  voy 
fond :  and  he  has  me  rubbed  down  and  sham- 
pooed as  much  as  hinisell^  every  evemng,  to  take 
off  the  stiffiiess  cf  the  luy's  ride,  tbm^  I  do 
not  want  my  joints  pulled  and  twisted  and 
cracked,  and  my  muscles  kneaded  bade  'into 
elasticity,  as  much  as  he  does.  My  miud  seems 
also  under  his  charge  as  well  as  my  personal 
safety.  He  gossips  to  me  etonally,  and  tells 
me  all  sosii  of  fibs  to  put  n»  in  a  good  hor 
nwur. 

And  here,  I  must  lesre  MehemetBeg  to  lake 
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Kb  eaae  in  his  gomoas  attin  and  eontinite  Liis 
splend^  smoke ;  £r  the  mentiQii  of  shampooing 
and  eoasip  forces  me  to  describe  a  Persian  batb 
and  bath  serraats. 

A  bath  in  the  East,  and  especiallif  in  Ferei^ 
is  usually  tbe  chief  gossip-sht^  of  a  city.  Folks 
go  there  as  tliey  go  to  a  clnb  in  Europe.  It  is  tbe 
mat  exottse  of  everybody.  "  I  want  to  ^  to 
Uie  bath,"  is  in  Foraia,  vhat  "  Brow's  bosmess, 
jou  know,  my  dear!"  or  "The  City!"  is  to 
truant  husbands  in  England.  People  pass  tbe 
whole  day  there.  It  is  entedalfy  a  ladies'  club 
jud  scandal^bOT.  Tbe  Anderoon  poIitiDB  ill 
go  on  at  the  bath,  and  the  crnel  murder  of  the 
Ameer  was  planned  there.  The  lootiea  and 
dandies  call  daily  at  the  bath,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  Wlien  a  physician  asks  hts  patient  if 
he  has  not  been  indulging  too  mnch  in  the 
warm  bath,  he  means  to  inquire  whether  his 
nerves  hare  mit  been  shattered  by  debauchery. 
The  warm  bath  is  merely  another  word  for  dissi- 
pation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  stew. 

The  bath  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  feature  of 
•erery-day  life  in  Feisia.  A  trumpet  is  blown 
early  in  the  morning  to  announce  that  it  is 
heated,  and  mai^  People  use  tlus  fact  as  '^Vob- 
tezt  for  sitting  np  niffht  oaro using,  lest  they 
should  overalBep  fhemsdres  and  not  hear  the 
sound.  Polks  go  to  the  bathnot  because  theywani 
to  get  wa^ed,  but  because  ttiey  mnt  to  know 
the  news  of  the  town.  If  they  wanted  seriously 
to  become  clean— an  idea,  fay  the  way,  which 
wver  appears  to  ent«  into  the  imagination  of 
■ai^bodT  in  Persia — tbe  bath  would  be  Uie  very 
'worst  place  they  could  go  to  for  tbe  purpose, 
for,  there  exists  an  extraordinary  notion  araoag 
bath  ED  en  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  can 
never  become  dirty.  The  oath,  therefore,  which 
is  merely  a  huge  tank  filled  with  steam,  and  a 
/eservoir  for  water,  becomes  glutted  with  abo- 
minations, and  tbe  water  grows  as  thick  as  pea- 
■soup.  Bats  and  blac^- beetles  and  horrible 
insects  crawl  about  there;  yet,  inexpressibly 
filthy,  fool,  and  aboninahle  as  their  baths  are, 
tbe  Fenians  watch  over  than  witii  jealous  oaie; 
tbe  populace  would  probaUy  rise  in  insurrection 
if  a  Christian  were  allowed  to  bathe  Uiere.  The 
h&iii  has  abnoBt  a  sacred  character  among  them. 
They  believe  that  it  even  cleans es  from  tbe  im- 
parity of  ain. 

In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  to  ex- 
•dade  stra^rs,  I  have  bathed  in  a  public  bath 
in  Persia.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  Turkish  and  the 
Bussian  bath ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mania 
ior  such  things,  which  appeared  to  have  seized 
upon  the  town  when  I  was  last  in  -London.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  I  did  not  like  it.  I  bad 
been  tcaveUing^  and  took  it  possibly  at  an  un- 
fsTonraUe  time.  The  ton  had  blist^d  me,  the 
bath  flayed  me.  Evny  inch  of  my  body  was 
pealed  <»  its  skin  with  a  species  of  currycomb, 
-and  I  was  so  sore  for  many  days  that  I  could 
scarcely  bear  the  contact  of  my  sbirt.  But  I 
■am  bound  to  confess  that  it  has  its  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bathman  is  usually  a  won- 
derful fellow.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  one 
is  fail  extraordiuftiy  indifierewn  to  tbe  chaogeb 


of  atmoaphere.  He  passes  his  Ufe  walking  about 
in  draughts,  parboiled,  and  yet  he  is  healthy  9jA 
Uvea  to  De  old.  He  is  a  good  felkiw,  too ;  merry, 
cheerful,  and  witty.  He  adapts  himself  with  won- 
derful ease  and  tact  to  the  humour  of  his  cos- 
tomers.  He  is  like  a  musical  bc^  You  can  put 
any  tune  you  like  into  him,  and  he  will  ^  on  pm- 
isg  it  till  you  are  tired  of  listening.  He  is  the  omy 
bathman  known  to  me  who  ius  really  correct 
ideas  about  ehampooing.  He  has,  of  coarse, 
a  keen  eje  to  his  own  interest,  and  is  sure  to 
resort  to  some  Ian|^iablB  device  for  getting 
more  than  his  due  mt  of  Lis  oostomera.  My 
bathman  naed  gravely  to  app^  to  me  always 
for  new  nusws,  alleging  that  my  beard  was  so 
hard,  it  xeqnired  a  new  blade  every  Ume  he 
shaved  me;  shaving  bebg  a  part  of  his 
duty. 

Ii  I  could  mly  have  fo^^tteu  my  skinning 
(which  I  could  not  by  any  means),  I  am  also  booi^ 
to  eotden  that  I  came  out  from  the  batb  a  very 
different  man  to  the  man  I  was  wlien  I  went 
into  it.  Europeans,  afier  having  lived  for 
some  time  in  Persia,  beeome  dilapidated,  like 
the  Peraiana  thnnselves;  and  there  is  always 
Bomething  dilapidated  about  Persians.  Men 
and  horses,  hooses  and  walls,  are  never  suite 
sound :  tfane  is  always  a  crooked  tunible.oown 
look  about  them.  In  uie  hamin  body  the  effects 
of  the  cdimate  and  mode  of  liGs  are  peeo- 
liarly  marked.  TUto  hair  foils  off,  tbe  teeth 
come  out  long  before  thirty.  The  terrible 
results  of  fever  show  themselves  in  various 
ways. 

Now,  it  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
Persian  bath  to  erase  all  these  blots  of  time 
and  sickness  from  the  person,  and  it  succeeds 
in  a  very  lenurkable  manner.  To  be  sure  the 
bald  part  of  my  head  looks  like  a  lump  of 
gingerbread ;  but  what  hair  I  have  appears  not 
only  to  have  been  painted,  but  varnished  too. 
Having  resigned  myself  passively  to  the  bath- 
mao,  I  find  Uiat  he  has  also  played  wonderful 
tricks  with  my  eyefacowa,  and  with  my  nose,  and 
with  my  ears.  My  beard  looks  like  that  of  a 
yoongatcr  of  twenty-three.  I  am  astonished  at 
my  juvenile  appearance,  when'  I  survey  it  in  a 
greasy  looking'-glass  which  he  o&rs  me  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  have  some  difficulty  in  represnog 
a  sadden  desire  to  pay  my  addresses  to  my  Mend  s 
granddaughter. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  rubbing  out 
crow's  feet  and  wrinkles.  The  skin  is  tbe  tell- 
tale. If  we  rub  it  off,  it  grows  again,  and  is  as 
true  an  index  of  time  as  a  sun^dial.  The  nose 
likewise  is  as  true  as  the  dial's  hand.  If  X 
could  have  got  a  new  nose,  and  a  new  com* 
plexion,  and  new  knees,  and  new  toes  with- 
out any  gout  in  them,  I  might  have  passed 
for  quite  a  jaunty  genUemAU— « little  too  semi- 
circular about  the  collar  and  waistooa^  per- 
hapa,  and  rather  fishy  about  the  eyes  |  hot 
still  I  mi^t  have  passed  muster  by  twdight, 
when  it  is  said  all  eats  are  grey.  My  frig's 
granddaughter  mi^ht  ^euig  very  young  indeed) 
have  had  a  sort  of  seDsatioa  at  my  appearance, 
as  if  she  beheld  a  merman,  or  something  die 
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cxffld  not  exactly  make  ont.  Sat  after  all,  per- 
haps, I  shoold  omr  have  looked  like  an  old  coat 
tnmed  and  well  bmshed,  but  with  something' 
worn  about  the  seams  and  bntton-holes.  Alasl 
too,  one's  feet  get  bolboua,  and  one's  bauds 
look  like  unstarched  muslin,  and  the  ilesh  is  no 
longer  elastic.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  blosli 
of  my  triumphant  exit  from  the  bath,  J  would 
much  rather  that  Reason  had  kept  all  these  dis- 
agreeable tmths  to  herself.  Still,  when  I  Bom  op 
my  sensatioDB  calmk,  I  find  I  bare  been  a  consi- 
dnaUe  gainer,  for  although  I  am  veil  aware  that 
I  came  out  of  the  bath  much  dirtier  than  I  went 
into  it — as  one  does  also  from  a  Turkish  bath 
taken  in  Turkey— and  that  it  has  cost  me  two 
hours,  part  of  my  skin,  and  a  headachy  yet  I 
know  all  the  news  of  the  town,  and  the  oath- 
man  baa  flattered  me  so  adrmtly  that  I  go 
away  with  a  Batiafitttory  idea  of  mj  own  im- 
portance. 

^e  remarkable  change  I  have  noticed  in  my 
personal  appearance,  was  produced,  partly  }yy 
the  action  of  string  and  cobbler's-wax  on  my 
beard,  partly  by  the  famous  Persian  hair-dye, 
the  receipt  ior  which  I  obtained,  bvthe  kindness 
of  a  medical  friend^  from  the  Shah's  Anderson, 
and  I  will  impart  it»  in  tiie  strictest  confidence, 
to  any  member  of  the  jmUio  who  may  choose 
to  ask  me  for  it;  for  it  is  too  complicated  and 
abstruse  to  be  printed  in  a  non-sdentifie  journal. 
Let  me  return,  for  the  present,  to  my  trusty 
retainer. 

_  Mdi^et  Beg  is  a  good  man  according  to  his 
li^ts.  He  would  not  touch  a  drop  of  brandy, 
even  when  seized  one  day  with  cholera,  on  a 
wild  mountain  side,  ivith  no  help  near.  Yet  he 
bad  a  pcculi^  horror  of  sickness,  and  took  the 
simple  remedy  wliich  I  substituted  out  of  mj 
mcdieine-chest  with  tears  of  gratitude.  His 
.  selfishness  on  ordinary  occasiocs,  and  the  wily 
ways  in  whicli  he  contrives  to  gratify  it,  are 
very  amusing.  If  .1  pick,  out  aome  nice  shady 
place  for  brrakfasl  .baoie  he  ia  hungry  himself', 
ne  will  shake  his  bead  grarely,  and  teU  me  tliat 
it  ia  impossdlde  to  stop  there.  If  I  persist,  he 
will  immediately  invent  some  extraordmar^  story 
about  robbers,  or  wild  beasts.  Nothing  vill  ever 
persuade  him  to  order  the  breakfast  until  be  is 
hungry  himself.  One  day  when  I  was  riding  a 
httle  too  fast  for  him,  and  had  disregarded  a 
gentle  hint  he  had  given  me  to  go  slower,  he 
dashed  suddenly  up  to  my  bridle-rein,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Stop  !'*  impressively,  and  looking  wist- 
fully round.  We  were  on  the  wild  frontier  lands, 
and  I  knew  that  parties  of  marauding  Kujda 
were  moving  about  the  country,  so  I  halted,  at 
once,  unbuckled  my  holsters,  and  shading  my 
eyes  with  my  band,  tried  to  find  out  from  what 

rirter  danger  mij^t  be  expected.  Meantime, 
Gholanm  took  out  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and 
deliberately  smoked  it  out.  Then  asking  me 
for  a  draught  of  cold  tea,  he  rode  on  without 
further  comment. 

Heahed  Kerrim  (the  ^grim  Kerrim)  is  a 
Tcry  different  sort  of  person.  'He  is  my  Nozzir, 
or  chief  servant.  He  is  a  fine  man,  of  grave 
imposing  appearance^  and  of  solemn  spe»h — 


nothing  would  indnee  him  to  smile,  or  to  speak 
three  sentences  consecutively.  The  man  is  a 
cheat,  but  a  serious  respectable  sort  of  cheat — 
the  most  provoking  ana  irritating  ehcat  of  alL 
Money  entrusted  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  the 
road  always  disappears  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner.  His  accounts  never  balance^ 
and  he  seems  to  consider  it  extraordinary 
that  any  one  should  expect  them  to  balance^ 
Here  follows  a  verbatim  report  of  a  conver- 
sation respectiug  ten  pounds  which  I  gave  to 
him. 

"  What  I  More  money  again  to-day,  Eerrim ! 
What  have  you  done  with  the  mmey  you  had 
yesterday  P" 

Kerrim,  bowing;  at^ectly,  sideways,  and  with 
a  face  of  pretematuial  solemnity,  answers,  "  i 
have  lent  it." 

"  To  whom  P" 

Kerrim  vaguely,  as  if  not  understanding  the 
question,  "  I  was  in  the  serrioe  of  Mr.  Smith 
for  fifteen  years." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  know  that,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ten  pounds  I  gave  you  yesterday. 
What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

"  I  have  got  it  in  my  bosom." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ask  fbr  more?" 

"  Because  there  is  none  left.  By  Allah  mi 
all  the  prophets,  there  is  none  left.** 

"  Then  why  did  yon  say  you  bad  it  in  vpur 
bosom  ?" 

"  What  should  I  have  said  P" 

"  llie  troth.  If  you  have  not  got  the  money 
in  your  bosom  or  anywhere  else,  give  some  ac- 
count of  it?" 

"  I  have  served  Mr.  Smith  fifteen  years." 

This  is  all  the  account  I  ever  got  of  my  ten 
pounds. 

There  are  endless  quarrels  abont  precedence^ 
between  my  servants  and  those  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  travelling  with  me.  They  have 
serious  fights  among  themselves  as  to  who  sliatt 
enter  first  after  dinner,  with  pipes. 

The  PerMans  are  easentuu|^  a  dit^  people, 
and  Pnrsian  servants  are  dirtier  than  the  rest 
of  tlieir  countrymen.  I  am  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  Christian  cook — for  tnere  is  no 
trusting  a  Persian  artist,  and  Persian  servants 
win  not  have  an  Armenian  among  them.  This 
cook  is  a  Pole.  He  is  the  boldest  rider  I  ever 
saw,  and  seems  mute  unconscious  of  danger, 
though  his  borses  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
He  is  always  galloping  about  at  a  furious  pace, 
and  there  is  quite  a  job  to  catch  him  when 
one  wants  to  have  dinner.  When  caught,  he  is 
a  pleasant,  good-humoured,  tumble-down  sort  of 
fellow,  whose  only  idea  of  cooking  is  to  cram 
as  mucli  meat  and  vegetables  into  a  tiu  pot  as  it 
will  hold,  and  then  let  it  boil  till  called  for.  He 
serves  this  mess  half  raw,  or  done  to  rags,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  saucepan  in  whieh  it 
was  cooked,  and  calb  it  **  Istu."  Upon  this 
dainty  fare  I  had  dined  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  was  rather  wishing  for  a  chan^  of 
diet  when  I  got  to  Erzeroom.  It  was  with  a 
keen  appetite  and  a  very  agreeable  expectation, 
therdbre,  that  I  prepared  to  avail  myself  of  an 
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invitation  to  dine  viih  tbe  ^ent  of  the  great 
Greek  commerciid  hoose  of  SaJli,  in  the  capital 
'    of  Armenia.    Bat  great  was  my  surprise  and 
I   disappointment  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
i{   and  straifflit  before  me  on  a  dish  I  saw  my 
eternal  black  saucepan,  with  the  "  Istu"  in  i^ 
and  m;  host  lookiug  at  nie  curiously  to  see 
what  I  would  do  with  it.    Seeing  that  I  did 
nothing,  and  that  I  appeared  to  entertain  a  posi- 
tire  enmity  towards  this  dish,  or  rather  this 
saucepan,  ray  host's  kind  face  wore  a  very  dis- 
cooofxted  look.   "  I  am  aoiry,"  said  he,  "  you 
do  not  like  the  dimner, for  Ihave nothing  else 
prepared.    F^ng  yoa  might  not  like  anch 
I  simple  fare  as  I  could  offer  vou,  I  ccnutdted 
I  your  own  cook,  who  told  me  that  you  never  ate 
anything  bat  this.   Though  I  thought  it  an  odd 
'  taste,  I  did  mj  best  to  gratify  joa. 

"  May  tbe  grave  of  his  grandfather  be  defiled," 
'  said  I. 

I  My  servants  have  strange  morals. 
I  "  Sapp(»e,"  says  one  of  them  in  a  reasoning 
;  tone,  as  we  are  halting  near  a  mountain  pass  : 
I  "  Suppose  any  one  were  to  kill  me,  or  I  were 
'  to  kill  anybo^— I  want  a  horse,  fine  clothes,  a 
gan.   Why  suoold  I  not  have  them  if  I  can 

I  ^^'dse^'*^^^^  ^  f'oin  any- 

1  "  To  be  sure,"  cried  his  companions  in  chonu, 
'  "  Whose  dog  is  anybody  else  P 
I  Marvellous  vanity  and  ingenious  lying  are 
J '  the  chief  charactenstics  of  Persian  servants. 
A  servant  who  disappeared  from  his  party  on  a 
jotimcrf,  created  so  much  anxiety  that  search 
was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  at  length  found 
halting  in  great  comfort  at  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage. One  villager  was  leading  nis  horse  to 
water,  a  second  was  washing  his  feet,  a  third 
was  brushing  his  boots,  and  others  were  pre* 
paring  for  him  a  sumptuous  meal.  He  bad 
artlessly  declared  that  he  was  an  emissary  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  a  little  con- 
fosed  by  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  his  master, 
but  soon  became  compmed,  and  readily  satisfied 
the  people  that  bis  master  was  a  humole  friend 
who  had  ridden  that  day  forty  miles  in  the  rain 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  respect  and 
attention. 

I  conclude  with  a  little  incident  whrch 

■  matches  the  mistake  related  in  Mr.  Benjamin 
1  Disraeli's  Tancred,  of  the  Eastern  servants  who 
I  drank  up  all  their  master's  blacking,  sujpposing 
'  it  to  be  wine :  One  day,  when  I  was  travellme,  tlie 
I  ba^age-mulcs  and  most  of  tbe  servants  hadgone 

on,  and  we  saw  them  in  the  distance  winding  in 
'  a  long  train  towards  a  mountain  pass.  The  mom- 
I  inj^  breeze  brought  the  tinkling  of  their  bells 
I  faintly  towards  us.   But  suddenly  Ameem,  our 
I  chief  muleteer,  cantered  rapidly  back.  Some 
I  devils,  be  said,  had  got  loose  among  the  bag- 
gage, and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  it  by 
explosion.   Hairj  told  me  oemuretv,  however, 
ana  with  that  woniterful  command  of  coun- 
!  tenanee peenliar  to  an  English  servant,  "It's 

■  some  of  them  there  porter-bottles  a  bustin' 
1  again,  ur^  I  desay.  They — the  Pussians  I 
,  means— was  all  a  prajin'  round  two  on  'em  as 


went  off  yesterday,  and  would  have  it  as  they 
was  gm.*  But  I  told  'em  there  woni't  no  gin 
there,  and  that  quieted  *em  " 


GIVING  UP. 

"Hb  who  begins  well,  ends  well,"  says 
the  adage  of  I  uow  not  what  Roman  sage, 
and,  grot  as  may  be  the  lesson  it  inculcates, 
I  fear  not  to  assert,  that  in  the  converse 
of  tbe  proportion  there  is  far  more  teaching 
and  instruction.  He  who  begms  well  docs, 
doubtless,  much ;  but  how  little,  after  all,  is  his 
merit  in  comparison  with  Iiim  who  "  leaves  off." 
Beginning  has  a  dash  of  adventure  about  it. 
One  addresses  himself  to  it  as  to  an  enterprise. 
There  is  alt  the  excitement  of  the  unknown — ^in 
peril,  in  pleasnve,  in  difficulty,  and  in  contri- 
vance— eng^d  in  it.  It  is  a  new  knd  wherein 
our  fool  has  never  ventured,  and  we  feel  all  the 
palpitating  ardour  of  a  discoverer  as  we  ap- 
proach it.  Beginning,  too,  has  its  compensa- 
tions for  nou-success  in  its  very  essence.-  We 
are  doing  sometbing  we  have  never  done  before. 
It  is  an  essay  we  are  maldiw,  and  no  need  for 
discouragement  if  we  be  not  adepts.  We  can 
count  upon  tbe  cheering  counsels  of  others,  too, 
who  have  gone  the  same  road  before  ns,  and 
tell  us  that  they,  like  ourselves,  found  all  tiie 
difficulties  just  as  we  find  them;  and,  lastly 
of  all,  there  is  an  air  of  youth  in  a  beginning 
that  attracts  sympathy  and  conciliates  good 
will. 

What  a  dreary  thing  is  "leaving  off'*  com- 
pared with  this!  With  what  an  involuntary 
sigh  do  the  words  rise  to  your  lips !  I  have  lelt 
off  dancing,  left  off  raquet-playmg,  left  off  my 
cigar,  my  fishing-rod,  my  summer  ramble  to 
Norway— left  off  that  club,  that  set  of  men, 
and  80  on.  Have  you  not  in  those  fftw  gloomy 
words  been  epitomisin|;  a  biographv  F  Is  it  not 
chronicling  in  one  brief  phrase  the  long  and 
weary  work  of  years  upon  yon,  and  saying, "  Non 
sum  ^ualis  eram!"  You  doubtless  t^  to  do 
the  thing  heroically,  and  with  the  self-gratulatinjg 
chuckle  of  a  fellow  who  is  rather  proud  of  his 
experiences,  as  though  saying :  "  No !  you'll  not 
catch  me  at  those  follies  again  i"  but  it  wont 
do.  Conscience  is  wagging  a  finger  at  you  all 
this  while,  and  whispenng,  "  Don't  try  on  that 
humbug  with  me ;  make  the  best  of  it  if  you 
can ;  but  no  boasting,  no  vainglory.  I'll  not 
stand  that !" 

Perhaps,  however,  you  are  too  wise,  or  have 
too  much  good  taste,  to  fall  into  this  affectation, 
and  that  you  assume  a  sort  of  graceful  sadness 
in  the  announcement ;  half  hoping  a  generous 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  your  friemt,  as  he  says, 
"  You  too  old !  What  nonsense,  man  I  Time 
enough,  twenty  years  hence,  to  talk  in  this 
fashion."  Now  and  then  that  line  will  succeed ; 
it  will  do  so  when  your  friend  is  much  older 
than  you,  and  who  can  plead  his  own  cause  out 
of  your  brief,  but  don't  trust  it  geuerally.  The 
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world  is  sot  half  so  courteous  as  it  used  to  be 
fonnerW.  The  cItU  people.  noT-a^lays,  axe 
satisfied  vben  they  ate  merdy  silent,  and  the 
non-civil  ones  seem  to  regard  a  bitter  speech  as 
a  tonic,  and  actuallr  thiu  themseives  stronger 
after  the;  have  saia  m  impeatinence.  If,  how- 
ever, it  he  a  very  bard  thing  to  aimounce  to  the 
world  that  we  have  left  off  Uiis^  that,  or  t'other, 
it  is  in  reality  nothing  in  oompsriBtfti  to  the  ^fl- 
colty  of  the  lact  itself, 

"  Ah  J  I  see  you  have  left  off  yonr  snuff Jxa," 
said  some  one,  with  the  flippancy  of  him  vhose 
nose  never  knew  "  rappee,  and  he  never  fttr  a 
moment  glances  at  all  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
your  sacriSce :  the  headache^  th  e  fits  of  abarace, 
the  £dgety  restlessness  that  heset  you — the 
vast  oflhose  little  halting-ptaces  in  your  reveties 
irhen  you  toolc  out  your  box  and  opened  it  dovly 
—the  air  of  calm  you  could  feign  in  a  moment 
of  hot  argument  hy  the  canning  of  your  "  cligi- 
tation" — the  bland  courtesy  with  which  yon 
could  overcome  an  angry  adversary  by  the  offer 
of  a  pinch.  He  never  oreams  of  nil  these,  nor 
of  the  fifty  ingenious  devices  by  which  you 
anired  at  the  victory  of  your  self-denial :  how 
you  put  salt  or  pepper  into  your  box— made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  gardener — or  threw  it  into 
the  canal. 

Giving  up— no  matter  what~has  a  smack  of 
death  about  it.  The  ot^ect  siuTeudered  is  left 
behind,  not  to  be  r^;uued,  and  the  diifije  of 
"nevermore"  lings through  our  haxt»  as  we 
aar  farewelL 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  take  leave  oi 
moat  of  our  pursuits  in  life  without  knowiiw  it. 
The  last  day  we  ever  foUowed  the  hounai— 
what  a  sad  day  it  bad  been  bad  we  felt  it  to  be 
a  last  one,  as  we  stood  watching  the  y^iag 
pack  in  tbe  gorse  cover.  Could  we  have  giveo 
that  view-haUoa  so  cheeiingly — could  weluive 
taken  that  post  and  rail  so  dasaingly— could  we 
iiave  led  through  the  deep  ground  laughingly, 
challeogmg  the  young  'ims  to  follow  us— could 
we  have  charged  that  yawning  brook  at  tbe 
finish,  had  we  knovm  that  it  was  to  be  our  last 
leap  of  all,  till  we  came  to  that  fence  before  the 
"  unknown  huntbg-grounds  F"  I  am  sure  and 
certain  that  we  ccwld  not.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  heartless  fellow  that  ever  lived  could 
not  survive  »  aeries  of  formal  leaTe*ta]cingB  with 
the  pfeasuies  that  filled  bis  daily  enstenoe. 
Tbe  moat  atupeudous  of  all  hnmaa  efforts  is 
abdication.  The  valne^  of  the  olyect  surren- 
dered is  purely  an  individual  quegtacn.  One 
man  may  give  up  a  throne,  aaotber  may  sur- 
render the  delights  of  turtle.  You  may  say, 
I've  done  with  a  racing-stud,  and  my  sacrifioe 
in  giving  up  cribbage  lie  just  as  great.  The 
habits  whioQ  form  oar  resting-places  in  life's 
pilgrimage  being  taken  away,  we  feel  like  men 
who  ioum^  along  a  road  m>m  which  the  plea- 
sant oenches  are  removed.  Here  we  were  wont 
to  halt  and  rest  our  weary  limbs— we  find  no 
seat  to  welcome  us,  we  must  l^>  and  onward ! 
Who  knows  bow  weary  and  how  footsore  1  But 
yet,  with  all  this,  not  hopekas;  for  as  we  trudge 
onward  we  atill  think  of  that  cool  bendi  untfer 


tiie  willow-tree,  and  look  to  tbe  turn  of  the  road 
to  meet  it. 

There  i^  however,  a  enunmmato  philosophy 
in  knowing  how  to  "^ve  i^"  well;  nor  u  it 
the  gift  of  every  man  to  do  it.  We  all  of  us 
know  the  importanee  of  leave-taking  at  the 
moment  when  our  absence  will  be  felt  as  a  thing 
to  regret,  before  the  period  of  satiety  or  weari- 
ness nas  00 me — ^before  oonversation  drags,  or 
vrit  grows  laboured.  It  is  true  policy  to  leave 
the  oattle  of  society  after  a  grand  charge,  and 
not  lingH-  to  pidt  up  1^  wounded  or  bury  the 
dead.  So  be  it  with  our  pleasures.  Let  us  quit 
them  in  the  full  blaze  of  their  enjoyment,  uid 
not  steal  away  nngneefal^  from  the  black«u}d 
embers. 

What  a  pitiable  spectacle  is  the  old  M\ow 
shivering  on  hia  anow-whito  hunter,  while  bis 
servant  is  dismo&nting  to  opui  the  gate  or 
make  a  gap  in  the  fence !  What  a  gracdeaa 
exhibitiou  that  pursy  old  fellow  with  the  bald 
head  is  making  in  the  waits,  jnst  as  dreair  in 
its  way  as  one  o(  the  farewell  benefits — those 
"  positively  last  times" — which  have  oome  off 
for  five  succeeding  seasons,  and  will  continue 
for  as  many  more !  As  though  the  whole  object 
were  to  efiace  eveiy  memory  of  a  once  exeeU 
lence,  and  idl  the  recollection  of  a  talent  that 
once  stirred  na  to  very  ecsta^^ !  Why  won't 
Hamlet  shake  off  his  "  morttd  coil,"  and  that 
Casta  Diva  give  up  being  a  Casta  Diva,  and  the 
rest  of  it  ?  Will  tliey  not  see  that  it  is  only 
given  to  prime  mioistera  to  be  as  capable  ttla 
eighty  as  at  eight-and-fiuty,  and  that  the  men 
who  govern  their  fellows  are  tbe  only  ones  that 
eanctefy  agef 

But  there  are  whole  classea  of  oien  who 
never  know  when  to  leave  off.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  are  not  of  this  category,  still  less  are 
diplomatists ;  but  judges  are,  taui  bishops,  and 
town  physicians,  and  vergers  of  catliedtua,  and 
coll^ate  dons.  I  am  not  gomg  to  undervalue 
the  difficulty  of  aach  a  sacrifice :  it  is  no  emill 
one.  f  imcy  the  judge,  for  instance,  coming 
back  to  the  world  on^  as  a  very  old  lawyer,  or 
my  lord  the  biahop  nothing  more  than  an  octoge> 
nariaa  vicar — no  lawn,  no  apron,  no  patrona^  I 
Why  is  there  nosUding  scale  provided  by  which 
they  could  glide  graduallv  down,  doing  a  little 
less  and  less,  Ull  they  sunk  into  oblivion  P  The 
pleasurable  puranits  of  life  are-  not  such  drains 
on  the  human  powers  as  are  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  high  employ,  and  yet  one  finds  how  he 
danced  less  at  five-ana-Uiirty  than  five-and- 
twenbf ;  he  rode  less  hard  at  forty  than  fifteen 
yeara  before;  and  ao  of  akating,  and  cricket, 
and  rowing,  and  tbe  like;  and  why,  if  so, 
should  a  judge  nigh  oghty  be  equal  to  the 
work  that  taxed  all  his  powers  when  he  was 
fifty  F  It  is  not,  surely,  because  mind  and 
memory,  and  wit  and  judgment,  are  less  given 
to  wear  and  tear  than  bones  and  ligaments.  No, 
it  is  simply  that  these  are  of  the  men  who  won't 
"kave  off!" 

There  is  a  strange  but  vezy  common  delusion 
afloat  that  the  world  needs  w  exactly  iu  the 
proportion  that  w  require  tlw  world.  Xbia 
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I  makes  manj  bold  on  like  bamades,  under  the 
1  absurd  wAim  ihat  tliej  are  userul  to  sbip — 
I  [    tbat  tiKj  preserve  tt 

I  officials  are  -verr  prone  to  think  this ;  and  they 
.!    si^to  tbemselTes  over  the  thou(>ht  of  a  time 

I  TbeB  some  falonderii^  successor  m31  mislaj  that 
.!  seal,  or  not  remember  vhere  be  -has  lud  that 
>  document.  It  is  a  tbonsbt  of  this  hind  tbat 
!{    poetises  life  to  scores  of  grey-headed,  orape- 

I I  batted,  bUok  frockmoated  men,  vho  enss  the 
I  Darks  about  devm  o'dock  of  a  moming,  um- 
l|  orolla  in  hand,  w'dh  a  half^^addcned  look  oom- 
j  pounded  of  genend  dtearioeaB  and  dyspepsia. 
I   They  are  sustained,  however,  by  the  cooscuoai- 

I  oess  of  an  obvious  destiny.  They  know  their 
j  i    value  to  "the  office  I" 

I I  It  is  better  on  the  whole— better  for  tbem- 
>.  selves,  and  better  for  the  world — tbat  tbeae 
i    men  should  not  "leave  off."   They  are  in  their 

veiy  essence  a  sort  of  moral  fly-wheel  that  regu- 
'    lates  motion,  and  gives  rbythm  to  labour ;  and 
;{    the  world  could  spare  a  great  many  of  its  bril- 
liant elements  with  less  loss  than  its  "chief 
I  clerks." 

1  If  it  is  bard  to  eire  np  ;  it  is  ten  times  huder 
! '    to  know  what  to  do  when  am  has  given  up ! 

i'  Wiien  a  friend  once  complimented  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  retirement,  on  the  magniBeence 
,'  cf  stt  oak-ttee  in  his  lawn,  "Tes,"  said  the 
happir  possesscH',  "  I  have  often  tiiongbt  of 
1  hanging  myself  to  one  of  its  branches  !^  He 
who  gives  up  with  the  notion  of  adopting  some 
•  new  groove  in  life,  must  be  endowed  with  re- 
I  nmriEable  energy  and  persistenoe.  FaiirterB 
1   well  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  artist's 

I  -aecond  manner ;  and  tbere  is  a  second  maimer  in 
'   «tbics  as  well  as  in  art,  and  with  this  resem- 
blance— that  it  is  ra^ly  a  sucoess.   The  world, 

I I  too,  identifies  a  man  with  what  be  iua  done 
I  once,  if  com{iaistively  well,  aad  will  not  easily 
I  tolerate  him  in  a  new  part.  I  do  nofe  Iohw 
{  it  as  a  fac^  bnt  I  should  greatly  doubt;  toe 
I  instance,  if  ^ridan  Knowln  waa  evw  as 

jj  popular  as  a  pEcoober  as  he  vu  as  a  play-' 

I  wnjtlit. 

I I  lliis  new  direction  to  a  man's  faculties  is,  in 
1 1  reality,  a  practical  rebuke  to  bis  critics,  as  though 
1 1  saying — "Here  is  a  rich  mine  in  me  you  never 
, '  discovered.  You  praise  me  for  this,  and  dis- 
II  parage  me  for  tbat;  bnt  you  never  suspected 
l'   that  underneath  what  you  approved  and  con- 

[  dcmned  was  a  stratum  totally  distinct  from 
'   each."   It  would  be  a  great  atep  in  our  kaow- 

■  ledge  of  mankiad  if  we  coald  apply  to  humani^ 
,  the  tests  by  which  we  are  guided  in  the  materiu 
^  world,  and  where  the  existence  of  one  element 

■  is  accepted  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  another 
!|  in  its  immediate  nei^hbouriiood.  When  you 
1 1  find  quartz,  you'll  find  gold,  is  a  fact  known  to 
r  every  dig^r;  but  is  there  a  human  quartz?  Is 
:j    there  no  luert,  almost  valueless  property  that  is 

the  certain  indication  of  something  great,  bril- 
liant, and  sterling  P 

What  relation  has  graywhacke  to  lignite? 
and  yet,  where  you  discover  one  you  are  sure  of 
the  other;  and  why  do  we  imt  attempt  similar 
'   ^xplocatioQa  into  noman  tempenunent,  and  be 
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able  to  say,  "I  saw  from  that  nan's  morosencss 
he  would  be  an  admirable  eloekmaker;"  or, 
when  he  laughed,  "I  observed  then  ii  the 
makins  of  a  great  slripJiuihler?" 

Could  we  attaiH  to  this,  "  giving  up"  would 
be  bereft  of  more  than  half  its  difficulty,  and 
instead  of  tbe  advestur^  on  a  new  career 
going  out  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  life  guideless 
and  chartlesj^  he  would  be  steeaing  by  a  star 
that  never  paled,  and  to  a  haven  whose  head- 
lands towerad      aad  blue  b  the  distance. 


njLTKRRATi  DCX^TOBS. 

WrtH  the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  tbe 
medioal  profession,  and  a  wholesome  sense  of  the 
fact  tbat  knowledge  comes  of  study,  whereby  we 
are  saved  from  false  dependence  upon  quacks,  we 
yet  difCcr  strongly  in  tme  respect  from  tbe  Koyal 
College  of  Surgwma  in  Ireland.  We  hold  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  a  liberal  profesnon,  and  that  college 
apparently  does  not  We  hold  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  be  a  repaid  of  busy,  practical,  in. 
quiring  men,  who,  when  they  have  given  guaran- 
tees  of  a  due  preparation  for  the  serious  re- 
sponsibility they  undertake,  in  meddling  with  the 
lives  and  health  of  their  fellow-citizens,  must  be 
kft  each  man  to  the  teaching  of  hia  own  expe- 
rience, and  tbe  working  out  of  bis  own  reason- 
ing.  Tbere  will  be,  and  there  must  be,  even  upon 
vital  points  of  treatment,  wide  diiSarences  of 
opinion— for  example,  even  at  this  day,  one 
doctor  will  bleed  a  patient  to  whom  another  will 
give  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  There  will  be  wide 
differences  of  intelleetnal  power,  leading  maiqr  to 
we!^  and  erroneons  reasoning  upon  tiie  &0t8 
they  observe ;  it  may  happen,  tiiao,  in  this  as  in 
every  professioi^  that  the  emptiest  man  will 
appear  most  self-anfficdent  and  selE^onfident.  In- 
oanpetenoB  elbowing  its  way  roughly  forward 
will  iomelimes  make  itaelf  more  pn^ably  om- 
qmnooa  than  qoidc  aeoue  and  eompebeney.  All 
this  is  but  Ite  wajvi  the  woAi.  Theinoompe* 
tent  man  is  nsudly  hunrn  of  his  brethren,  and 
in  the  sense  of  that  fact  has  his  humiliation,  let 
him  impose  as  he  m^  upon  the  public. 

But  {f  the  ignorant  practitioner  be  left  to  bis 
devices,  by  what  aemae  of  equal  rights  to  free 
iaqiury  is  even  a  highly-educated  physician  to 
have  a  ban  set  oa  him  by  his  brethren  because, 
in  the  course  of  his  free  exercise  of  judgment,  he 
has  arrived  at  opinions  which  are  not  held  by  the 
greater  number  of  his  brethren :  opinions  which 
be  does  not  dishonestly  conceal,  and  by  which,  and 
by  the  issues  and  cansequences  of  which  in  his 
practice,beh(»ie8tIyagreestostandorfallF  Some 
time  ago  the  Aoyal  College  of  Suigeons  in  Ire- 
land ordained  as  follows:  '*that  no  Fellow  or 
Liceutiate  of  tbe  Boyal  College  shall  pretend  or 
profess  to  cure  diseases  by  the  deception  called 
HomcBOpathy,  or  the  practice  called  Mesmerism, 
or  by  any  other  form  of  quackery.  It  is  also 
hereby  ordaiited  tiut  no  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of 
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tbe  College  shall  oonanlt  -with,  meet>  tAvise, 
dkeet,  or  assist  any  person  engaged  in  such  de- 
ceptions or  practioes,  or  in  any  system  or  prac- 
tice considered  derogatory  or  dishonourable  by 
Physicians  or  Sui^ns."  Inasmuch  as  the  per- 
sons attacked  in  this  decree  are  themselves  phy- 
sicians who  do  not  consider  their  practice  dero- 
gatory or  dishonourable,  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  "  by  Physicians  and  Surgeons"  must  be 
"  by  the  Council  of  this  or  that  medical  College." 
Without  setting  forth  in  what  articles  of  this  most 
ilhberal  and  indecent  denunciation  we  hare  faith, 
and  in  what  ve  have  not  faith— wholly  apart  from 
that  question  of  opinion— we  protest  against  the 
unlaxrful  claim  of  any  oouncU  whatever  to  impose 
its  creeds  upon  the  medical  profession.  For  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  a  higb  intellectual 
calling,  second  to  none  on  earth,  it  is  necessary 
that  medical  men,  whether  it  faroor  or  oppose 
their  own  particukr  opinions,  should  resist  every 
attempt  to  d^rade  their  profession  into  servitude 
to  the  ideas  ^  a  minority,  or  of  a  minority,  or  of 
any  body  of  men  whatever.  Let  them  lead  the 
foUowing  adminUe  letter  m  which  Abchbishop 
Whixklt  replied  to  a  phyncian  who  was  him- 
self no  homcGopathist,  and  by  whom  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  act  of  the  Irish  College  d 
SaxgeooB: 

My  dear  Sir, — I  was  well  aware  of  tbe  detestable 
act  (rf*  tyranny  yoa  refer  to.  I  believe  some  peraons 
were  overawed  into  taking  part  in  it  agoiaet  th^r 
own  Judgment  I  have  always  protested  sgiUnat 
such  conduct  in  all  departments  of  life.  You  may 
see  EomethiDg  to  the  purpose  iu  my  little  penny 
tract  on  Trades'  UoiouB  (to  be  had  at  Parker's).  In 
fact,  tbe  present  is  one  of  the  Trades'  Uniona.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  except  for  such 
wages  or  under  nob  conditloiw  «a  he  blmself  chooeei 
to  pnseribe,  but  be  hta  no  right  to  compel  others  to 
concur  with  him.  If  there  is  any  mode  of  medical 
treatment  which  he  disapproves  of,  or  any  system  of 
education  which  he  thinks  objectionable,  he  will  be 
likely  to  keep  clear  of  it  of  bis  own  accord,  without 
any  need  of  compalsion  or  pledges.  Those,  again, 
who  may  tblak  diflbrantly  oaght  not  to  ba  coerced 
or  bullied.  Soma  parsons  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  there  is  some  connexion  between  persecatlon 
aad  religion ;  bat  the  truth  is,  it  belongs  to  human 
nature.  In  all  departments  of  life  you  may  meet 
with  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  uncharitable  party- 
Bpirit.  Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Mooiinalista  and  the  Beallsta  of  tbe  logical 
school  persecuted  eaeb  other  aomcrethilly;  so  have 
Royalists  and  Republicans  done  in  many  coontriea; 
and  in  our  own  country  tbe  Trades*  Unions  persecute 
any  one  who  does  not  submit  to  their  regulations. 
In  Ireland,  if  any  one  ukes  a  farm  in  contravention 
of  the  rules  of  the  agrarian  conspiratora,  he  is  way- 
laid and  mnrderad;  and  if  he  embraces  the  Protes- 
tant bitb,  his  ndgbboQts  all  conspire  to  have  no 
dealings  with  him.  The  truth  is,  tbe  majority  of 
mankind  have  no  real  love  of  liberty,  except  that 
they  are  glad  to  have  it  themselves,  and  to  keep  it 
all  to  themselves;  but  tbey  have  UNtber  spirit 
enough  to  stand  up  firmly  for  their  own  rights,  nor 
sufficient  aaosa  of  justice  to  respect  tbe  rights  of 
othera.  Th^  will  Mbmit  to  the  domineering  of  a 
majority  of  dwir  own  party,  and  will  join  with 
then  in  domineering  over  others.   In  the  midst  of 


tbe  disgust  and  shame  which  one  must  feel  at  such 
proceedinga  aa  yon  have  alluded  to,  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  the  advocates  of  tbe  systems  denounced 
to  see  that  there  Is  something  of  a  testimony  borne 
to  them  their  adversaries,  who  dors  not  trust  the 
cause  to  tiie  daeislen  of  reaaon  and  experience,  but 
resort  to  such  expedients  aa  night  as  easily  be  em- 
pkiyed  fbr  a  bad  canae  as  a  good  cue. 

There  is  no  simpler  or  more  anoient  source  of 
trouble  and  wrong  than  the  fbnnnli^— l^na  I 
tbinlc,  I  know  I  am  r^t,  and  it  ia  tiiereforo  for 
the  benefit  of  the  worid  that  my  opinion  should 
be  impcmd  on  othras. 

Let  OS  urge,  then,  upon  all  medioil  men,  not 
in  tlu  interests  of  this  or  that  body  of  excep- 
tional thinkers,  bat  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
noble  and  liberal  profession,  to  hold  in  utter 
scorn  this  wretched  old  delusion  of  the  argument 
by  pains  and  pcmalties ;  'to  make  it  clear  to  tbe 
world  that  within  their  bounds  at  least  there  is 
liberty  of  thought,  there  are  men  left  free  to  grope 
for  truth  as  their  own  instincts  lead  them  in 
very  various  directions.  Any  medical  man,  aa 
Dr.  Whately  points  out,  is  personally  free  to 
choose  as  he  will  the  men  in  concert  with  whom 
he  fe^  that  he  can  act  most  usefully,  and  may 
reinse  to  meet  a  homccopathist  in  consultation. 
In  so  doing  he  goes  his  own  way ;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  impose  that  way  with  pains  and  penalties, 
dkect  or  indirect,  upon  his  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  the  true  scholar  in  medicine  to 
adopt  the  tone  of  Foote's  apothecary,  who,  when 
Sir  Jacob  JoUup  observes,  "We  are  a  little 
better  instructed.  Master  Lint.  Formerly,  in- 
deed, a  fit  of  illness  was  very  expensive ;  bat 
now  physic  is  cheaper  thaufood,"  cries,  "  Karry, 
Heaven  forbid!".  "Why,"  says  Sir  Jacob,  "a 
fbver  that  would  former^  have  cost  you  a  for- 
tune, you  may  now  cure  for  twelvepeun'orth  of 
powder.'*  "Or  kill.  Sir  Jacob,"  cries  the  apothe- 
cary, "lam  sortyto  find  a  man  of  yonrwor- 

ship'fi  Sir  Jacob,  a  promoter  of  pniEsj  an  en- 

courager  of  qoickaf  Sir  Jacob."  "Begolan^Lint, 
regulars;  look  at  their  names — not  a  soid  of 
them  bat  is  either  P.L.  or  H-D."  On  which 
Lin^s  comment  is  of  the  **  derogatory  and  dis- 
honourable achool— "IMi^ay  liaits!  Murderooa 
dogs!"  Truth  and  ri^t  never  come  to  their 
own  so  quickly  and  so  surely  as  wlieu  they  leave 
error  to  run  an  honest  race  with  them  and  prove 
her  weakness.  NothiI^;  is  got,  let  them  be  ten 
times  truth  and  right  that  &^ely  and  wrongfully 
hope  to  thrive  the  quicker  for  assassination,  by 
attempts  to  strangle  at  the  starting-post  or  on 
the  course,  even  the  meanest  of  competitors.  Let 
not  another  Dr.  Guth  hare  to  sing  of  his  Faculty 
"  how  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell," 
and  cry  again  to  the  goddess  of  health. 

With  just  resentments  and  contempt  yon  see 

The  foul  dissenaiou  of  the  Faculty; 

How  your  sad,  aick'ning  art  now  hangs  her  head,    '  r 

And  once  a  science  ia  become  a  trade.  |  [ 

For  surely  nothing  higher  than  a  dtdl,  short-  | 
ugjited  spint  of  trade  could  prompt  an  oidinance  j  j 
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;    1  like  that  of  the  Irish  CoU^  against  vhiCh  the 

' '  Atchbishop  of  Dublin  reasons  vith  so  gcouroiu 

{ ,  and  irresistible  a  force. 

it  ,  ■  ' 

|,  THE  HUNGARIAN  OFFICER. 

jl      Is  the  year  183—  (I  abstain  purposely  from 
I    giving  the  exact  date),  I— then  a  Tery  young 
man— had  an  appointment  connected  with  our 
embassy  at  Vienna.  The  appoiniment  vas  a  good 
one  for  such  a  mere  youngster,  and  it  gave  me  a 
position  in  the  society  there  which  I  honestly 
I    believe  has  been  in  more  ways  than  one  of  service 
I    to  me  since.  What  a  life  it  was  that  we  led  in 
I    that  most  brilliant  of  capitals !  That  an  embassy 
i    should  he  the  scene  of  all  sorts  of  gaiety  is 
I    essential  ahnost  to  its  existence,  and  certainly  to 
I    its  popularity.  My  situation  gave  me  the  entree 
I    to  idl  the  Foreign  embassies,  so  that  if  balls,  and 
concerts,  and  entertainments  could  make  a  young 
I  fellow  happy,  X  ought  to  have  been  more  h^py 
than  most  people.  ItcNtainlywasapleasonttime, 
and  as  X  IwA.  bade  to  it  now,  X  feel  like  one  with 
heavy  clouds  above  him,  gazing  away  to  where, 
-    in  the  distance,  the  lauds oape  is  Ut  up  by  a 
1    partial  gleam  of  sunlight. 
; '      Every  one  knows  that  Vienna  is  one  of  the 
i  {  grandest  booths  in  Vanity  Fair.  As  one  looked 
I  around  those  assemblies,  the  splendourof  all  that 
'  met  the  eye  could  indeed.budly  be  surpassed. 
I    The  toUettes  of  the  Udies  were  aU  arUaze  with 
je^^lecy  and  colour;  and,  as  to  the  men,  Austria 
j    being  a  country  of  uniforms,  of  orders,  and  de- 

I  corations,  a  plain,  private  coat  was  scarcely  ever 

II  to  be  seen.  Bcsi(ks  aU  this,  the  people  who  wore 
,    these  magniScent  garments  were  mostly  men  and 

I  women  of  good  birth  and  race :  many  of  them 

j  j  gifted  wiUi  high  qnaliScations,  both  personal  and 

;  iutellectnal,  acquired  during  lives  spent  in  one 

of  the  most  polished  courts  in  Europe. 

!  You  would  say  that  in  soch  a  circle  as  this, 

I  where  both  men  and  women  were  accustomed 
to  everything  that  was  perfect,  and  where  the 

:  standard  was  naturally  a  very  high  one,  it  was 

jl  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  for  any  man  to 

;  make  what  is  called  a  "  great  sensation."  And 

I  so  indeed  it  was.  Yet  I  cannot  disguise  from 

'  myself  the  fact  that  in  my  memory,  as  I  think  of 

I  all  that  goodly  company,  there  stands  out  one 
j  individual  so  far  beyond  all  the  others  in  every- 
'  thing  that  goes  to  make  a  man  distinguished, 

that  the  rest  seemed  almost  like  clowns  beside 

I.  him. 

I'  This  man  was  a  certain  Colonel  Bei^feldt.  He 

I I  was  a  Hungarian,  I  believe ;  but  I  know  that 
j ,  he  was  reporied  to  be  a  man  of  good  birth, 
I  of  considerable  wealth,  and  that  beyond  this 
.  I  little  seemed  to  be  known  of  him.  He  ap- 
peared scnnewbat  suddenly  in  Viennese  society ; 

.  I  but,  once  there,  he  very  soon  became  the  rage. 

' .  Young  as  I  then  was,  I  remember  being  pro- 

I  iiigiously  strudc  with  him,  and  perhaps  all  the 

j  more  so  because  of  the  dispari^  of  age  between 

j  vs.  AatoAia  age,  who  could  tell  it?  Thete 

I'   


are  some  men  with  light  hair  and  complexion 
who  are  very  puzzling  iu  that  matter  of  guessing 
their  age. 

This  colonel  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  hard,  thin, 
perfect  figure.  Plenty  of  chest  andshouliter,  with 
long  £ne  limbs.  It  was  the  figure  of  the  kind  of 
man  who,  where  fatigue  and  endurance  are  con- 
cerned, is  sure  to  knock  everybody  up;  the  kind  of 
figure,  of  all  others,  the  least  seldom  met  with 
in  connexion  with  ill  health,  or  even  sudden  tem- 
porary disease.  There  was  not  flesh  enough  for 
inflammatory  disorders,  there  was  too  much  wire 
for  those  that  spring  from  debility.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  one  noticed  these  particulars, 
the  attention  of  any  stranger  being  naturally 
given  to  some  sort  of  attempt  to  fathom  the 
man's  countenance,  and  see  what  tlwre  was  there 
of  promise  or  of  warning. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  say  cer- 
tainly that  there  was  either.  It  was  a  face  of 
stone.  Fale,  but  not  unhealthily  so.  A  strange 
paleness,  with  a  curious  earthy  quality  about  it 
that  was  a  defect— abnost  the  only  defect— by 
daylight,  but  which  did  not  appear  by  candle- 
li^t  at  all.  Face,  hair,  and  moustache  were  idl 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  or  absence  of 
colour.  This  was  what  made  this  Himgman 
specially  remarkable,  though  tbe  r^iularity  of 
bis  Cea^res,  and  the  want  <^  change  ^nt  them, 
would  any  way  have  distinguished  him  too  from 
other  men.  Ability,  coolness,  nerve,  and  will, 
were  all  marked  legibly  in  bis  oonntenanoe;  as 
to  aiqrthii^  else,  cert^y  at  that  time— what- 
ever I  may  be  now— 1  was  not  physiognomist 
enough  to  be  able  to  go  deeper. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  man  were  wonder- 
ful. Was  there  anything  he  could  not  do,  and 
do  well  P  He  seemed  to  know  everything.  As 
to  languages,  I  my.^  have  heard  him  taUk;  ap- 
parently with  equal  fluency,  m  IVencb,  EngUsh, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  in  oue  evening. 
Then  if  we  went  out  shooting  with  him,  his  accu- 
racy of  ahn  made  us  all  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
At  billiards  we  had.no  chance  with  him.  His 
horses  were  the  wUdest  and  most  spirited  in 
Vienna,  but  they  were  tame  and  manageable  in 
his  hands,  as  if  they  knew  it  was  no  use  to  resist. 
His  success  in  everything  he  attempted  was  tho 
same,  down  even  to  waltzing  and  lansquenet. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  a  man,  gifted  with 
such  advantages,  should  soon  become  a  favourite 
in  the  society  in  which  he  appeared  P  He  was 
the  rage.  No  ball,  no  shooting  party,  no  banquet 
or  fete  cliampStre  was  thought  of  without  him. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  society  of  Vienna. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  was  the  effect  upon 
us  all  when  this  man  suddenly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, disappeared  from  among  ns.  The  sensation 
made  by  his  presence — great  as  it  was— was 
aothing  to  that  caused  by  his  absence.  His  dis- 
appearance, I  remember,  was  first  remarked  on 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  ball-at  the  French  em- 
bossy,  at  which  he  was  to  have  been  present ; 
and  great  was  the  consternation  among  those 
ladies  who  had  been  keeping  themselves  without 
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engagements  thronghout  the  erening,  as  hoar 
after  hour  passed  awi^  and  the  coloiul  did  not 
appear.  From  that  time  he  was  seen  no  more 
among  ua.  His  engagemrait*  for  a  month  of 
festivities  of  difllBE^  sorts  were  all  broken 
throi^;  and  tbia^  though  one  of  the  colonel's 
moat  remaricable  charactemtics,  was  an  almost 
scmpnlons  pvmotnalitjr.  It  was  the  strangest 
thing.  Ho  was  gone.  Hus  same  pnnetsality, 
of  i^eh  I  ham  spoken,  had,  hoverer,  appeared 
in  all  his  peeoaiary-  dealings.  He  Idt  no  debt 
bchbid  him.  Ereiything  was  paid  np  by  his  con- 
fidential serrant,  who  1^  the  town  a  few  honrs 
after  his  master. 

The  thing  was  a  nine  days*  wonder,  and  every 
soul  among  us  was  for  that  time  occnpied  with 
incessant  speculation  as  to  what  could  possibly 
have  become  of  this  man,  who  had  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  men,  and  tamed  the  heads  of 
half  the  women  in  Vienna.  With  me,  I  nntst 
own  that  the  sensation  made  by  the  colonel's  dis- 
appearance outlived  even  the  legitimate  nine  days. 
I  was  just  at  that  age  when  a  young  fellow  with 
a  keen  eye  for  nil  that  is  attractive  in  the  world 
is  most  struck  by  such  versatility  of  achievement, 
and  such  uniform  capacity  as  I  had  seen  mani- 
fissted  in  this  Hungarian  colonel.  I  could  not 
forget  him,  and  many  were  the  efforts  that  I 
made  on  my  own  respcmsibility  to  solve  this 
mystery  with  which  bis  departure  was  sur- 
round^ 

Among  my  acquaintances  made  at  Vienna  was 
one  whom  I  thinJc  I  am  justified  in  calling  by  the 
wanner  title  of  friend.  This  was  a  oertain  Ma- 
dame Stortzer,  a  lady  who  at  that  time  occupied 
a  high  and  influential  position  in  our  soeiety,  her 
husband  being  a  member  of  the  State  Council, 
and  quite  one  of  the  great  men  of  Vioma.  I 
had,  on  first  coming  out,  brought  introductions 
to  Madame  Stortzer  from  an  old  and  valued  friend 
of  hers;  and  partly  owing  to  this  oironmstanee, 
and  partly,  peihaps,  because  my  freshness  of  en<- 
joyment  and  good  ^irits  asniaed  her,  she  had 
t^en  me  socially  altogether  under  her  wi^.  In 
fact,  vre  were  great  friends,  and  few  ixjs  passed 
without  my  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  her 
boudoir,  gossiping  pleasantly  enough  about  ail 
the  news  of  the  wond  we  Ined  in. 

Of  course  at  the  time  I  am  spealdng  of  it  was 
only  natnral  tiiat  onr  talk  should  often  .turn  to 
the  subject  with  whidi  I  have  said  that  I,  in 
company  with  every  one  else,  was  so  much  occn- 
pied— the  Hungarian  colonel  and  his  cxtraonH- 
nary  disi^pearanee.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
'  whenever  our  conversation  did  take  this  turn,  I 
oouid  not  help  observing  that  a  carious  expres- 
sion came  over  the  lady's  foee.  It  was  quite 
involuntary,  and  indeed  very  ^ght  and  little 
notic«d}le ;  but  still  1  did  remark  it,  and  that  so 
invariabb'  that  I  became  at  last  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  some  particulars  in  oonnexi(Hi  with 
this  matter  were  known  to  Madame  Stortxer,  of 
which  the  rest    the  worhl  was  ignorant. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  talking  to  her  as  usual, 
and,  as  was  also  usual,  I  was  for  the  hundredth 


time  expressing,  my  surprise  that  this  secret  of 
the  reason  and  manner  of  the  colonel's  dirap- 
pearance  had  baffled  all  oar  friends,  and  that  the 
thing  still  remained  a  dead  secret  to  all  of  us.  As 
I  spoke,  I  looked  fixedly  at  Madame  Stortzer's 
face,  and  ttiexe,  sbk  enough,  was  the  old  expres- 
sion. It  was  the  expression  of  one  bursting  with 
infiumation,  full  of  a  secnt,  able  to  reveal  i^  bat 
deterred  fromdcoi^f  so.  I  spoke  suddenly,  and  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment : 

"  Deir  Madame  Stortzer,  I  am  persuaded  thik 
you  know  more  about  this  aflhir  than  you  say." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  the  replied,  tiTing  to 
look  displeased. 

"I  mean,"  said  1,  "that  your  kindhess  to  me 
has  emboldened  me  so  much  that  I  aUow  my 
thoaghts  to  find  exi^ression  in  words.  You  know 
what  has  become  of  Colonel  Bergfeldt." 

She  paused,  and  appeared  a  good  deal  confused. 
After  a  monmt's  indecision  she  turned  suddenly 
and  looked  me  in  the  Satisfied  vrith  her 

scrutiny,  she  spoke  at  last,  quickly  ^d  earnestly: 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret  for"  (so  many) 
"  years  ?"  mentioning  the  number  of  years,  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  have  now  e^psed.  "I 
believe  you  can,"  she  ctrntinued,  without  waiting 
for  my  answer.  "Ido  know  what  has  beccme  of 
Cobnel  Bergfeldt." 

"I  knew  it,"  I  said,  almost  unconsciously. 

"Hush!"  she  continued,  "not  a  word.  Sit 
still  there  on  that  feuteuil  by  the  stove,  and 
listen.   What  I  know  you  sh^  know." 

I  to<^  my  place  as  she  had  directed  me,  and 
.  she  went  on : 

"  My  husband,  as  you  know,  is  a  member  of  the 
Cooncil,  audit  is  from  him  that  I  have  learnt  what 
I  am  goii^  to  tell  you.  Judge  if  secresy  is  neces- 
sary on  your  part."  I  bowed,  and  she  continued : 

"Know,  then,  that  some  years  ago  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  Count  Vordenberg,  took  to 
l^mself  a  young  wife,  and  carried  her  off  to 
his  <di&teau  near  the  old  town  of  Beigersfeldt. 
How  sorprised  all  his  friends  were !  The  coimt 
was  a  udddle-aged  man,  and,  thou^  not  ad- 
vanced  in  yean,  was  what  is  familiariy  called  an 
'  old  bachdor.'  HewaBanian,toc^(tf  cxoessiTely 
quiet  and  studions  habits,  who  liked  to  live  shut 
up  with  his  bodu,  and  who>  bendes,  was  en- 
gaged in  tdl  sorts  of  scientific  a:periments.  In 
shcMi;,  he  seemed  the  last  man  to  marry  a  young 
lady  such  as  he  had  chosen,  who,  besides  being 
very  pretty,  was  extremely  animated  and  fond  of 
gaiety  and  change,  almost  to  a  fault. 

"  Well,  the  marri^  took  place,  and  the  Count 
and  Countess  Vordenberg  went  off  to  their 
ch&teaa  to  try  the  great  experiment  of  life ;  an 
experiment  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  those 
in  which  the  count  had  formerly  spent  so  mxich 
of  his  time.  I  will  do  the  countess  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  believe  her  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her  husband,  and  that  I 
also  believe  her  to  have  been  a  highly  princi- 
pled, and  a  good  girl.  Her  worst  faults  were  a 
love  of  admiration  and  a  frantic  appreciotioa  of 
pleasure.  Dangerous  qnalitics  enough  you  will 
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say.  It  -was  almost  more  TonderfiU.  that 
should  have  faUen  in.  love  with  the  coant  thoa 
tiutt  he  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  her;  bat 
she  was  full  of  fancies,  and  I  aiuqsect  that  the 
particvdar  time  when  tiie  cotiut  made  his  ofier  she 
had  a  &nc7  that  she  w^ht  to  be  allied  to  a  laan 
older  than  herself,  whom  she  could  look  up  to, 
and  so  on.  At  all  events,  she  loved  her  husband, 
and  went  awi^  to  the  old  ch&teaa,  full  of  ha^y 
auticipatious. 

"  Alas,  poor  child,  she  had  either  miaealcolated 
her  forces,  c»r  had  not  made  any  calcnlatioiis  at 
all,  in  her  whole  life.  At  first  it  was  all  very  well. 
There  was  the  old  castle  to  examine,  and  all  its 
queer  ins  and  oats  to  explore.  There  was  novelty 
over  all,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  sport  about  her 
'<  sober,  middle-aged  husband,  and  lighten  him  up 
with  her  almost  childish  frolics.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  even  at  first,  it  would  happen  that  mis- 
giviiM^s  would  come  into  her  mind  as  she  thought 
over  the  future — misgivings  as  to  how  she  was  to 
fill  up  the  time  between  that  present  hour  and 
the  distant  period  when  age  should  have  begun 
to  tame  her  down  and  make  that  quiet,  which  she 
now  bated,  potable  and  even  deli^itfal  to  her. 
Still,  sndi  thoughts  as  these  held  bnt  unfrequeni 
swtj,  and  troubled  her  but  little— it  first. 

"Time  passed— time,  that  tziea  our  strength 
so  zekntlessl^timc^  Uke  cndy  test— timei  that 
shows  the  metal  we  are  made  o^  whether  it  is 
gold,  or  iron,  or  paltry  foil,  ox  tiiuel  laoquer,  or 
dross,  lime  passed,  and  Countess  Vordrabei^ 
began  to  mope,  and  to  complain  that  her  very 
heart  was  weary.  Heaven  knows,"  continued 
Madame  Stortzer,  as  she  glanced  up  at  the  me- 
morandums of  her  many  engagements  in  their 
place  over  the  stove,  "  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not 
blame  her.  Of  course  she  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  she  had  committed  herself  to  this  life 
for  better  or  worse,  that  she  bad  married  her 
husband  because  she  loved  him,  that  she  had  had 
a  miserable  home  before,  which  was  indeed  the 
case,  from  which  she  wished  at  any  price  to  get 
away,  and  that  now  it  behoved  her  to  make  the 
very  best  of  the  life  on  whieh  she  had  entered. 
No  doubt  this  would  have  been  only  right,  but 
still,  living  sudi  a  different  existence  as  I  do,  I 
dare  not  blame  her  for  not  being  more  resigned 
and  contented  in  the  old  castle  at  He^ersfeldt. 

"  And  her  husband.  It  is  m  question  how  far 
he  was  to  blame  in  not  trying  to  accommodate 
himself  and  his  habits  to  the  leqoirements  of  his 
wife's  nature.  When  two  people  enter  on  mar- 
riage they  each  sign  a  oontract  which  demands 
of  each  some  amount  of  concession  to  the  other's 
i    peculiar  requirements.   No  doubt,  if  the  couat 
I    had  ehoacn,  fas  might  very  much  more  have  miti- 
I    gated  the  dulness  of  whieh  his  wife  eomplained. 
j  TherewBssooiefytobehadinthendgfabonriiood 
j    if  be  had  cultircted     instead  of  rqeoting  the 
overtures  of  weU-meaning  people  whose  visits 
bothered  Inm,  and  intemipted  faim  in  tiKpursait 
ofhtBBtndies.  Then  were  amiiBemaits,too^  in  tbe 
town,  on  the  very  outskirts  of  vhieh  the  castle 
Mood.  Then  wen  bails.  There  was  an  opera, 


and  a  playhouse.  Bat  the  coant  was  lazy,  and 
bated  the  trouble  of  going  out.  Sometimes, 
indeed— for  the  count  loved,  with  an  affection 
that  had  something  of  the  pareutal  in  it,  '  the 
disturber  of  Mb  peace,*  as  he  called  his  wife — 
&(»Qetimes  he  would,  for  a  day  or  two,  take  com- 
passion on  her  dulness,  and  make  the  great  effort 
of  going  out  to  dine  with  some  of  their  neiurest 
neighbours,  a  family,  the  head  of  which,  a  certain 
General  Bremner,  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends. 
But  it  was  very  rarely — only  two  or  three  times 
in  a  yeat^that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  make 
even  this  concession  to  ordinary  sociability. 

"  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits 
to  the  general's  that  the  count  happened  to  be 
seated  next  an  officer  in  the  army  who  had  just 
arrived  to  take  temporary  command  of  Hie  depot 
quartered  in  the  town  Beigersfcldt.  He  waa 
a  young  and  aingalarly  handsome  man,  with  a 
peculiar  force  and  authority  expressed  in  his  de- 
meanour, which  his  youth  rendered  the  more 
remarkable.  That  yoath  of  his  was,  howevery 
eno1^^hf6r  the  count,  who  bad  a  general  idea  that 
all  young  men  wen  fools;  so  he  simply  devoted 
hunsfllf  to  his  neighbour  on  the  other  sid^  wfao 
was  a  learned  doctor  of  the  town,  and  ready  to 
talk  ci  dioBistrr  and  leienee  generally,  to  any 
extent  the  count  liked,  intTodnBing  kn^  worda 
enough  to  intmfere  with  his  xaj  digestkm. 

"It  happened  that  in  the  coorae  (rf  that  dinner 
the  conmsatioB  got  upcm  some  exeavations 
idiieh  had  been  made  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  whidi  had  led  to  some  rather  re- 
markable discovmies  oi  an  archBoIogical  nature. 
The  young  officer  seated  next  to  the  count  had 
been  presrait  when  these  discoveries  were  made, 
and  now  launched  out  into  some  account  <tf  aU  that 
he  had  seen  and  hood  in  connexion  with  the  snb- 
ject.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  count's  Bozprise, 
unless  it  was  his  delight^  as  he  listened  to  these 
particulars,  and  as  he  discovered  that  the  young 
man,  of  whom  he  had  conceived  so  sligfatii^y,  was 
not  only  well  informed  on  this  particular  matter, 
but  was  thoroogbly  acquainted  with  other  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  learned  doctn,  the  count's 
other  neigldKmr,  was  deserted  altc^ther,  and 
durii^  the  remaining  time  that  the  oompany  was 
at  table,  the  count  ^id  his  new  friend  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  conversation,  which  to  the 
older  man,  whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the 
younger,  was  of  the  most  surpassing  interest. 
Naturally  enough  in  the  course  of  it,  an  invita- 
tion was  given  to  the  young  officer  to  lide  over, 
when  occasion  served,  and  inspect  the  different 
cariosities  which  the  emut  had  got  together  in 
his  own  private  odiHttBt.  -That  inritation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

"Lieutenant  Bergfeldt"— I  started  at  that 
name,  though  I  had  guessed  what  was  coning 
"Lieotaumt  Bergfeldt  had  mon  ways  than  oaa 
of  rendering  himself  weleome  at  the  castle.  Be- 
sides bdi^  aUeto  talk  totiuconut  upon  acieidifie 
matters,  he  was  alwajs  at  the  serrioe  of  the 
ooonieni,  md  was  always  prepared  to  be  her 
esoort  whoienvapreteeUKwaaneoeBSBiy  toher. 
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The  countess,  a  timid  rider,  was  now  able  to  make 
long  excursions  on  horseback,  having  for  her 
oompaiiion  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horse- 
men that  ever  put  foot  in  stirrup.  Did  she  de- 
sire, again,  to  go  to  some  ball  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  some  concert  or  opera  in  the  town  P 
there  was  the  lieutenant  ever  ready  to  give  her 
his  arm,  to  see  her  to  the  carriage,  to  do  all,  in 
short,  that  her  husband  ought  to  hare  done. 
Cruel  andfielfish  neglect,"  Madame  Stortzer  broke 
off—"  wicked  carelessness  on  the  part  of  that  hus- 
band who  so  left  to  stand  alone  the  frail  fabric  of 
a  woman's  weakness.  Not,"  she  continued,  rapidly 
— "not  that  they  erred:  the  Countess  Oonstantia 
was  a  tme  wife." 

"  It  was  part  of  tJie  same  selfishness  the 
eonnt's  which  made  bini  so  careless  of  what  his 
wife  did,  so  long  as  she  did  not  intermpt  him  in  hia 
faTOtuiteporsmfa— that  neitiier  would  he  sacrifice 
any  of  hia  habits,  not  even  half  an  hour  <^  his 
night's  rest,  to  her  oonstitataonBl  love  of  pleasnro 
and  change.  If  he  did  not  get  to  bed  earlyand 
have  his  dne  amount  of  deep,  he  would  not  befit 
for  the  labours  of  the  next  diqr.  So  the  countess 
must  be  in  every  night  by  eleven  o'clock.  What 
she  did  tilt  that  hour  was  a  matter  of  ii^Ufference 
to  her  husband ;  she  might  go  where  she  liked  and 
do  what  she  liked  before  that  hour ;  but  by  eleven 
she  must  be  inside  the  castle  gates-  On  one  or 
two  occasions  there  had  been  some  slight  infringe- 
ment of  this  regulation,  and  the  result  had  been 
that  the  count  was  so  seriously  displeased  as 
actually  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  from 
that  time  the  porter  at  the  gate  would  receive 
strict  orders  to  dose  the  doors  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  not  to  open  them  afiw  tiaA  hour  to  any 
living  soul. 

"Things  were  at  this  pomt,  when  one  day 
the  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  castle  by 
the  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt  that  a  new  company 
of  actors  of  unusual  ^ility  had  arrived  in  the 
town,  and  were  to  perform  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  those  French  dramas  of  extreme  interest 
which  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  were  appear- 
ing continually  at  the  Paris  theatres.  The  lieu- 
tenant had  seen  the  play  in  Paris,  and  gave  so 
promising  an  aocoont  of  it  that  the  countess  was 
wUd  to  see  it,  and  that  very  evening  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Lientemmt  fie^eldt  should  oome  to 
the  castle  and  accompany  her  at  the  proper  hour 
to  tile  theatre.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  castle  was  just  outnde  the  town  " 

Madame  Storteer  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if 
tdmost  tmwilluig'  to  go  on,  and  described  what 
followed  with  sometiiingof  a  liesitatiiig  ndnctance. 

"The  play  almost  uoeeded  in  interest  even 
what  the  countess  had  expected,  and  when  in  the 
middle  of  an  act,  utd  at  one  of  the  most  exciting 
moments  of  the  story,  the  lientenant  suddenly 
leant  over  to  her  and  said  that  he  had  some  in- 
spection to  make,  some  military  duty  to  do — I 
know  not  what — which  obliged  him  to  be  absent 
from  the  theatre  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  half  an 
hour  at  most— when  this  occnned,  she  was 
ID  absoriied  in  watching  what  waagrangounpon 


the  stage  that  she  hardly  heard  what  he  said,  and 
merely  bowing  her  acquiescence,  turned  again 
eagerly  to  the  scene,  relnetant  to  lose  a  word. 
When  Bergfeldt  returned,  after  about  h^  an 
hour's  absence,  the  play  was  near  its  termination, 
and  the  interest  was  so  completely  at  its  highest  I 
that  the  countess  merely  turned  for  a  moment 
when  the  lieutenant  entered  the  box  and  put  up 
her  finger  to  engage  him  to  silence. 

"There  was  a  pause  in  the  acting  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  countess  tuined  to  her  com- 
panion to  ask  the  time.  '  How  pale  you  look,' 
she  said ;  '  are  you  suffering 

" '  No,'  he  r^ed.  '  I  was  afraid  of  being  late, 
and  I  have  been  running.' 

**  'What  time  is  it  ?'  asked  the  countess  agmn. 

*"Itis  toi  minutes  to  eleven.* 

"  *  I  most  go,'  she  said ;  '  how  dreadful  to  lose 
the  rest.* 

"  'In  another  quarter  of  an  hoar  the  pli^will 
be  over,  or  at  least  the  main  intcanst  it^'  said 
the  lieutenant. 

"'Yes,  but  by  that  time  the  gates  wiU  be 
dosed.* 

"  '  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  imagine  for 
one  moment  that  the  count — that  your  husb^— 
that  such  an  order  as  that  will  r^tUy  be  carried 
out  ?*  urged  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt. 

"  'I  am  sure  of  it,'  she  answered. 

"  'And  I  am  equally  certain  the  other  way. 
Why,  it  is  ridiculous.  T^e  my  advice  and  try  the 
experiment.  You  cannot-  always  adhere  to  this 
arrangement  of  being  in  at  a  certain  hour,  like  a 
school-giri.' 

"  '  ^e  count's  arrangements  are  all  good  ones, 
and  such  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  make,' 
replied  the  countess,  who  never  would  hear  a  dis- 
paragii^  word  said  of  her  husband.  i 

"  At  that  moment  the  intermediate  scene  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  interesting  part  of  the  story 
was  resumed.  The  crisis  was  evidently  close  at 
hand.  The  countess  lingered  in  her  place. 

"  When  she  rose  to  go  it  was  ten  minutes  past 
eleven. 

"  The  countess  looked  at  her  companion.  She 
was  as  pale  as  he  now,  but  infinitely  less  com- 
posed. In  ten  minutes  more  they  were  at  the 
castle  gate.  It  was  closed. 
"  The  countess  trembled  violently  as  she  said : 
"'Whathaveldfflie?  I  knew  that  this  would 
be  so.' 

"  'Nonsense'  said  the  lieutenant,  who  himself 
was  somewhat  discomposed ;  '  it  is  only  a  joke. 
The  thing  will  never  be  persisted  in.  lUng  the 
bell,  Lorenz,'  he  continued  to  the  ooaohman,  who 
had  descended  &om  his  place. 

"  The  man  did  as  he  was  tdd,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  appeal.  He  rang  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  a  window  was  opened  in  the 
turret  which  Sanked  the  gate,  and  the  porter  put 
out  his  head. 

"'Why  don't  you  open  the  gate?*  said  the 
lieutenant,  in  an  angry  tone.  He  had  ali^ted 
from  the  carriage,  and  was  now  standing  beside 
the  coachman.  ^' What  tdo  70a  mean,*  he  con- 
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tinued,  'fay  keeping  your  mistieM  vaituig  here 
at  this  time  of  night  P* 

"  'My  orders  ate  not  to  opm  the  gate,*  »• 
plied  theman. 

So  70U  know  vho  ibis  lady  is  P 

**  *I  know  perfect^/  the  pinrter  answered. 
*Biit  what  0101 1  dor 

" '  Do !  why  open  the  gate  instantly,*  cried  the 
lieutenant. 

"  *  I  dare  not  do  it,'  the  man  replied, 

**'Hans  Tramer,'  said  the  countess,  speaking 
for  the  firat  time, '  it  is  I  who  ask  you  to  let  me 
in.'  I  most  mention," contintted  Madame  StortsN, 
"  that  the  countess  was  a  £svoarite  with  all  her 
dependents,  harir^  won  upon  them  by  htx  gentle 
and  gracious  ways.  'Hans,*  she  went  on,  'I 
will  be  responsible  for  the  consequeiwes.  Tfou 
shall  not  lose  your  pla^.'  The  man  hesitated. 

"  '  TSxns,'  said  the  Countess  Constantia,  *  when 
your  wife  was  at  the  vorst  of  the  fever  which  is 
still  upon  her,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  oome  and 
see  her  at  the  risk  of  my  life.* 

"The  man's  head  d^ppeared  at  the  turret 
window,  and  soon  the  sound  of  unfastening  bolts 
and  bars  was  heard  behind  the  great  doors. 

"The  lieutenant  took  his  leave  at  the  door,  as 
his  custom  was,  and  the  countess  bade  him  good 
night,  and  went  into  the  house.  Cautionsly  and 
on  tiptoe  she  approached  the  room  in  which  her 
husband  was  lyu^,  for  she  hoped  that  he  might 
still  be  asleep  in  spite  of  the  noise  which  had 
been  made  at  the  gate,  and  aha  was  very  willing 
to  defer  all  ex^aoatioiL  till  the  momnr.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  room,  and  the  lady  ap- 
proached the  bed  oongratnlatuig  herself  Uiat  the 
conn\  was  atiU  asleep.  As  she  drew  nearer, 
something  strange  abont  her  hnsband's  position 
Btruck  her.  and  looking  at  him  more  olcwely  she 
observed  that  his  eyes  were  partly  open. 

"  In  another  moment  the  castie  was  ringing, 
with  the  countess's  shrieks,  and  the  wh<de  house* 
hold  rushed  to  t^  i^artment  in  which  the  count 
lay-dead." 

Madame  St(»tzer  paused  for  a  moment,  but  I 
did  not  intermpt  her,  although  I  was  breathless 
to  bear  the  rest.  Presently  ^e  went  on  r 

"  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  count  had 
died  a  natural  death,  but  on  examination  of  the 
body  it  was  found  that  there  were  evident  signs 
of  suffocation.  There  were  marks  on  the  throat, 
Olid  eridenoe  of  heavy  pressure  on  the  chest, 
which  left  little  doubt  that  violenoe  had  been 
used,  though  every  effort  had  been  made  to  con- 
ceal the  signs  of  it.  Of  course  a  most  searching 
inquiry  took  place,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer,  but  it  was  wholly  unavailing. 
The  count  had  retired  to  bed  at  an  unusually 
early  hoar,  and  none  ttf  the  servants  had  heard 
any  noise  in  the  bouse,  or  seen  any  strange  per> 
son  abont  the  premises.  Hans  Tramer,  the 
porter,  was  of  oomse  more  specially  exammed, 
in  wder  that  it  might  be  asoettained  whether  any 
one  had,  in  the  course  of  the  eraung,  passed 
thxongb  the  gat^  and  it  then  eame  oat  IktX  for 
some  timo  the  porter  had  left  the  lodge  in  charge 
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of  his  little  boy,  wlule  he  went  in  to  look  after  his 
wifev  who  was  still  nSenag  ftom  ihe  remains  of 
aaevere  attack  of  fever.  The  man  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  had  in  this  respect  un- 
questionably neglected  his  duty.  As  to  the  boy's 
evidence,  little  could  be  made  of  that  He  said, 
indeed,  that  be  had  seen  a  man  muffled  up  in  a 
cloak  pass  into  the  castle,  but  that  he  took  no 
notice  of  this,  as  he  felt  sure  at  the  time  that  it 
was  Lieutenant  Beigfeldt,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
the  entree  of  the  castle  was  accorded  at  all  hours. 
The  child  stuck  to  this  statement,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  lieutenant's  own  contradiction  of  the 
stoiy;  but  as  by  his  own  acoount  he  had  been 
asleep  part  of  the  time  when  he  ought  to  hare 
been  watching  the  gate,  no  importance  was 
attached  to  his  evidence.  The  lieutenant's  vrord, 
of  course,  went  for  more  than  that  of  the  porter's 
little  son.  I  must  mention,  by-the-by,  that  no 
one  was  more  ene^etic  than  Lieutenant  Beig- 
feldt  in  trying  to  find  out  the  real  criminal,  but 
neither  his  efforts  nor  any  one  else's  were  in  this 
respect  successful 

"I  will  not  dwell,"  Madame  Stortzer  continued, 
"on  the  grief  and  self-reproach  of  the  countess. 
Her  attadiment  to  her  husband  had  been  sincere, 
and  the  thought  that  she  had  been  disobeying 
his  injunctions  at  the  very  moment  of  his  death, 
:  was  abnost  worse  to  bear  than  even  the  dnth 
itself,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  For  some 
time  she  refused  to  see  any  one,  and  remahed 
altogether  shut  up  in  her  rooms,  not  even  going 
out  fur  air  and  exercise.  lieutenant  Ber^eldt, 
indeed,  was  obliged  to  oomnmnicate  with 
from  time  to  tim^  as  he  it  was  who  was  foremost 
in  pursuing  all  those  inreatigations  whidi  were 
necessitated  by  the  peculiar  oummistaiices  of  the 
oonnt's  death.  Old  General  Bremnerj  too,  it  was 
\  necessary  that  she  should  see  occasionaUy,  as  he 
had  been  iqipoiuted  by  the  late  count  to  administer 
his  affairs.  The  oonntess  was  left  well  off,  every, 
thing,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  lega- 
cies, being  bequeathed  to  ha  by  the  will  of  her 
late  husband. 

"  1  have  said  that  the  widow  was  brought,  from 
time  to  time,  in  contact  with  Lieutenant  Berg- 
feldt.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  mixture  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy with  whidi  this  young  officer  approached 
the  bereaved  lady.  For  some  time  no  allusion 
was  made  between  them  to  her  affliction,  and 
their  intercourse  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
matters  of  business,  but  after  a  while,  and  in  a 
manner  insensibly,  the  lieutenant  would  allow 
himself  to  say  some  sympathetic  word,  to  make 
some  mention  of  his  respect  for  the  deceased 
county  to  allude  to  the  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  than.  By  degrees,  too^  ud 
after  a  long  interval,  he  wonld  allow,  as  if  aod- 
dentally,  some  expression  to  escape  him  indica- 
tive of  the  intense  feeling  <^  onnmisetation 
with  vhioh  he  was  penetrated  as  he  lodced  on 
ud  saw  what  were  the  soflbrmgs  of  the  young 
widow— Reeling  all  the  time  so  helpless  to  reliere 
those  BoffBrings  in  any  wi^  whatever.  Bat  whj 
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do  I  Bpeak  thus  r  said  Madame  Stortzer,  in- 
tennpting  hersdf  inipatiBatly.  "The  man  laid 
cat  £tt  plaa  like  an  artut,  and  day  hy  day, 
boor  1^  boar  almost^  the  oeoeobtiioii  of  lus  pre- 
senee  became  more  and  more  ueoesEary  to  the 
coontOEs. 

"  ConBolatum  u  a  dangeroaa  thin^  when  the 
oonsoler  is  a  man  possessed  of  socb  qiuditie>  as 
ihia  Lieutenant  Bererfeldt,  and  when  the  cowoled 
IB  a  ywmg  and  pretty  yromm,  with  large  means 
at  her  dispoeaL  Edore  the  year  vaa  <mt,  it 
became  evident  to  those  who  stood  hy  and 
watched,  that  the  poor  old  count  would  fioon 
have  a  Baccesaor,  and  cse  the  seeond  year  was 
half  through,  Lieutenud  Be^eldt  was  esta- 
blished in  the  (Jd  castle^  lord  of  its  miatiess,  and 
cf  all  the  place  contained. 

"lam  neurthe  termination  of  «(y  part  of  Use 
story/'  my  friend  went  on.  "  His  object  gained, 
this  unhappy  woman  in  his  power,  and  all  her 
possessionB  within  his  gne^,  it  became  mmeoeB- 
sary  for  him  to  play  his  amiable  part  longer,  and 
very  soon  this  ill-starred  lady  found  to  her  dismay 
that  she  had  saerificed  Iwrself  to  a  num  whose 
dark  wUl  was  unfettered  by  any  reattunts  rach 
as  the  heart  and  the  eonaoienee  emroise  over 
leu  eold-blooded  moTtala.  Periods  ot  ill-usage 
ud  n^leet  at  iiomet  wera  followed  by  bcuobb 
vhoL  tiie  poor  woman  was  altogether  deaected 
l^heremel  and  nnscrapnlous  master.  Bose- 
-times  em  sbfi  woold  luar  nothing  of  faim  for 
nontiis  tc^ethei;  aood,  indeed,  thnre  is  little 
tetacai  to  doabt  that  the  less  she  heard  of  his 
proceedings  at  meh  times  the  better. 

"  It  wiB  during  one  these  abaenoes  fnmi 
the  castle,  no  doubt,  that  Colonel  BergfeJdt  as 
he  is  now  called,  made  his  recent  sojoum  in 
Yienna.  You  yourself  were  the  witneas  ci  bis 
enooess  in  one  sociBty,  and  you,  like  every  one 
«ls^  were  astonished  at  his  sudden  withdrawal 
from  it.  When  I  have  aoooonted  to  yon  for  that 
withdrawal,  all  that  I  have  got  to  tell  in  otm- 
ni^ion  with  this  stnnfe  and  tcniUe  afiir  will 
be  at  an  end. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  the  people 
about  the  palaoe  here  wece  a  good  deal  astoni^ed 
1^  the  arrival  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  old  priest, 
who  came  np  from  a  distant  part  of  the  oountty, 
and  desired  to  have  an  audience  of  the  emperor, 
allBging  that  he  had  a  oomnmnication  to  make 
of  the  very  greatest  possible  uuportanoe,  and 
which  he  could,  or  would,  cmly  niai»  to  the  em- ' 
perarhimselt  Itisoneof  tlw curious appcuent, 
inoonsisteaMnes  of  our  demotic  governments,  that 
the  sovereign  is  more  acceaa^  than  with  you 
in  England;  so  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  that 
petition  of  the  old  primt's  was  gnmted,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  wrai  the  emperor, 
^le  old  man  said  that  he  had  ielt  for  some  time 
that  his  own  end  was  near,  and  that  he  had  tra- 
velled, in  Bp^  of  his  many  infinnities,  a  long 
dktance,  in  order  tiiat  he  miflM  reveal  to  Ha 
fathra  of  the  People  certain  secrets,  vhieh.  as 
they  ooncemed  others  he  felt  oiq^  not  to  die 
with  him.  And  then  he  apols  at  onoe  of  1^ 


man,  the  Colonel  Seigfeldt.  The  mairiage  cere-  I 
mony,  which  the  priest  hinuelf  had  performed  I 
between  the  countess  and  Bergfeldt,  had  been  a  ! 
vain  and  empty  ceremony,  the  latter  having,  at  ' 
the  moment  when  it  was  celebrated,  a  wife  still  \ 
living— an  nnprinoipled  woman,  who  consented 
to  keep  the  tbii^  secret  in  consideration  of  a  { 
certain  annual  sum  paid  to  her  by  the  colonel. 
These  circumstances  had  come  to  the  knowledge  | 
of  the  priest  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  fantastic  elements  in  Betg-  | 
feldt's  diatacter,  that  he  stUl  held  to  the  per- 
fonaanee  of  some  of  the  rites  of  rc^gion,  or,  as 
it  should  be  ealledin  this  eaai^periisps,  of  super- 
stition. 

"  Under  the  same  seal  of  seeresy,  too,"  con. 
tinued  Madame  Stortzer,  "there  came  to  the 
priesfs  knowledge  the  true  story  of  the  death 
of  the  old  count.  You  htm  no  doubt  guessed 
already  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  that  cruel 
msrdo'.  When  I  told  you  of  that  temporary 
absence  of  the  colonel's  from  the  theatre  on  the 
night  when  that  crime  was  committed,  you 
guessed,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  no  miHtaiy, 
or  indeed  any  other,  duty  that  took  him  away, 
but  that  his  object  in  absenting  himself  was  to 
get  that  q;^K)itnDity  of  taking  the  lils  <rf  the 
man  yAo  had  admitted  him  to  his  hrase,  and 
given  him  his  eoufidenee  and  his  finendship.  Yon 
goeased  r«htlr.  On  that  cbeadM  night  this 
wicked  and  merefless  man,  who  had  long  enter- 
tained the  desire  to  poaess  himself  of  his  friend's 
wife,  axid  of  his  money  too— on  that  night,  when 
he  left  the  theatre,  he  managed— that  luol^  aooi< 
dent  of  the  porter's  absence  fran  his  post  favour- 
iag  faim— to  pass  the  gate  unobserved  by  .every- 
body but  the  child,  whose  evidence  was  not  taken 
in  covtradietion  to  the  eoknKf  s  own  statement. 
It  was  he  who  oommitted  that  crime  which  be 
was  afterwards  so  bnsy  m  trfing  to  trace.  It 
was  he  who  profited  by  it,  and  became  pmsessed 
of  the  goods  and  the  wife  of  13ie  frigid  whom  he 
had  treacherously  slain." 

"And  was  this  the  man,"  I  asked,  foe  I  eould 
hardly  believe  it,  "with  whom  we  bave  all  been 
associating  on  terms  of  intimacy  P' 

"  The  same,"  replied  my  frirad.  "  I  have  little 
doubt— for  I  fixgot  to  mention  jnst  now  that  his 
first  wife  is  lately  dead — I  have  httle  doubt  that  he 
came  now  to  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  makii^ 
some  other  unhappy  gid  bis  victim.  He  would  cal- 
culate, aud  with  justice,  that  a  woman  of  the 
oonntese's  weak  and  yieldins  nature  would  easily 
be  kept  silent,  or,  as  his  marriage  with  her  was 
illegal  at  the  time  when  it  was  nutde,  perhaps  he 
thought,  being  tired  of  her,  that  he  might  now  get 
rid  of  her  ^togetber.  Of  tiiese  tbii^,  however,  £ 
know  nothing ;  they  ma;y  have  been  in  his  mind,  o: 
they  may  not.  At  aU  events,  his  eaieer  is  cut 
short" 

"And  how  was  his  arrest  managed  r'  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  replied  Uadame  Btortwr,  "I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  You  were  not  at  the  ball  at 
Madame  4e  Merville's,  I  ranembw,  or  you  would 
have  seen  the  arrect  youaelf,  though  of  course 
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you  voold  not  bare  nnclentood  it  any  more  than 
I  did.  The  colonel  was  iralteing — you  remember 
liow  TronderfoUy  he  wed  to  *  dance— he  was 
valt^ng  with  that  lovely  Baroness  Brcnn,  and 
many  of  as,  I  amongst  the  rest,  were  looking  on 
at  them  and  the  otheir  dancers.  After  a  certain 
I  time  th^y  paosed  near  to  where  I  was  standing, 
to  get  breath  and  test  a  little.  An  officer  in  an 
Austrian  vnifonn,  who  had  also  been  one  of  the 
qiectators,  came  quietly  roimd  to  the  colonel's 
j    aide,  and  said  a  few  words  which  I  could  not  hear, 
j    I  managed*  however,  to  catch  the  eolonel'B  reply, 
'■   '  I  suppose  there  is  time  for  another  tnm  P*  His 
'  answer  was,  I  siqifKwe,  in  the  nc^tive,  for  shortly 
after  I  heard  the  colonel  say  to  hia  partner,  'A 
&iend  has  arrired  at  my  house  on  m^ent  bosiness. 
!    It  is  necessary  that  I  should  see  him  immediately, 
1    but  I  shall  be  back  in  a  short  time,  and  we  wUl 
I    £nish  this  raise  after  supper.'        handed  the 
|i  baroness  to  a  seat,  and  left  the  room  in  company 
I  i  with  the  Austaian  officer." 
I '      "  And  that  was  the  aneet  of  a  murderer  ?" 
i       "It  was." 

I       "And  tads  is  aU  you  know  ?»  I  asked, 
j       "All  I  know  map,"  answered  Madame  Stortser. 
j!  ^'Bnt  come  and  see  me  again  to-morrow  at  this 
:  |  time,  and  I  shall  doubtless  haremore  to  tell  you. 
jj  But  TemraBifaer,'*  dw  eontiimed.  gravely,  "re- 
I    member  your  pKHBise." 
!!     I  pledged  myself  once  more,  and  left  hor. 
!      The  nut  daj  I  was  punetosl  to  the  qppoint- 
mat. 

I      "Well,"Isaid,  as  I  sat  down  in  unyoldplaee 
I    by  the  stove,  "have  you  any  more  to  tellmeP" 
I       "Yes,"  answered  Madame  Stortaer, '  I  hare 
j  I  indeed.  The  drama  is  near  its  termination,  and 

I  the  ciuiain  will  som  rise  iijxm  the  last  act." 
j      "He  is  to  die.  then.^'  I  asked. 

"  The  Council  was  assembled.*'  Madame  Stort- 
cer  replied,  "by  the  emperor  -directly  after  his 
first  interriewwith  the  old  prieaL  The  colonel  has 
been  condemned,  and  is  to  die  hi  a  few  d^. 
But  it  was  more  of  the  coonteaB  that  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you  just  now.  She  has  anzred  in 
il  Vienna." 

!       "Airived  in  Vienna?" 

j.      "Iknownot  how,"continuedMadameStortzer, 

J I  "  the  tidings  roached  her  of  her  husbuid's  arrest, 
'  of  his  being  charged  both  with  the  murder  of  the 
,  old  count,  and  of  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage 

' .   between  the  colonel  and  herself.  Tliese  tidings 

II  Aate  reached  her  at  any  lat-e,  and  now  tluit 
,  wondrous  love  which  only  mothers  know,  has 
I  strengthened  her  even  in  this  moment  of  her 
,   agony,  ami  she  has  come  up  here  to  petition  that 

a  new  marriage  may  take  place  between  her  and 
I !  the  colonel  before  he  dies,  in  order  that  the  two 
il  diildzenThidi  ham  been  bom  to  them  may  not 
•  I  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  legitimacy." 
,j  "And  do  you  mean  io  atf"  I  aske^  "that 
'i   such  a  marriage  is  to  take  place?" 

"It  is  to  take  place,"  answered  Madame 
StortBflr,  *'within  the  yerj  walk  of  the  prison, 
!  the  night  before  the  execution  takes  phice.  The 
!  wife  and  the  husband  are  to  meet  before  the 


altar.  They  are  not  to  see  each  other  either 
before  or  after  the  ceremony,  nor  is  one  word — 
except  the  words  of  the  marriage  aerrioe-^  be 
exchanged  between  tiiem." 

"Her  ^reogtb  will  break  down  under  such  an 
ordeal,"  I  said. 

Madame  Stortzer  did  not  answer  at  fiiBt.  *'  I 
have  seen  her,"  she  said  presently, "  and  rendered 
her  what  services  I  could.  She  is  now  almost  in 
a  state  of  unoonsoiouaness  of  what  happens 
around  her.  Her  grief  seems  to  have  stunned 
her.  In  such  a  condition  she  may  get  through 
this  last  terrible  trial,  but  it  is  a  chanoe.  No 
one  oonld  prononnoe  on  it  with  certainty.  I 
think,"  Madame  Stortzer  went  on,  "that  she 
hardly  knew  me,  though  we  were  sohool-girls 
t(^tber,  and  intimate  friends  before  her  mar- 
riage witii  Count  Vordenbe^." 

1  was  very  young  when  the  events  I  am  de- 
scribing took  plaoo.  I  was  at  that  age  when,  if 
in  Paris,  I  must  always  go  to  the  Morgue.  I 
had  not  had  mffeimg  enoogh  to  make  scenes  of 
miaeaj  and  honor  intolerable  to  me.  A  strange 
deaice  took  poasesaion  of  me  now  to  be  a  witness 
<tf  that  last  soene  which  was  to  end  this  strange 
eventfol  history.  Hov  I  should  shrink  from 
eaoL  n  thing,  do  anytiuuK  so  as^iAm  to 
avndit 

I  mentionad  iriuit  m  in  my  head  to  Madame 

Stortzer. 

"Do  you  really  wiah  it?"  she  said.  "Why 
noneoeesarily  be  piesent  at  a  soene  of  sooh  un- 
utterable misery  and  terror  ?" 

My  Mend  argoed  long  taid  earnestly  against 
my  desire,  but  it  was  not  to  be  shaken.  Astrange 
ii^tuation  it  was.  I  seemed  unable  to  resist  it. 
I  dreaded  the  thing  unspeakaUy.  yet  felt  that  it 
jMM^  be  done. 

At  last  Madame  Btostzer's  aiguments  gave  way 
before  my  obstinacy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her 
to  obt^  for  me  what  I  wanted.  Her  hoabuid 
was  an  excellent  man,  and  may  hare  been,  very 
likely,  a  vise  senator  as  well ;  but  one  quality  he 
certainly  did  not  possess,  and  tliat  was  the  power 
of  resisting  his  info's  will.  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  I  was  to  be  smu^led  into  the  fortarea^  and 
was  to  be  a  concealed  spectator  of  all  that  took 
place  on  the  ni^  of  the  wedding.  From  the 
moment  that  this  was  arranged,  I  think  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  hare  retted  from  what  I 
had  committed  ntyself  to  so  eageriy. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  night,  or  the  seene  of 
which  I  was  the  witness.  The  little  ohapel  of 
the  prison  was  so  utuatted  that  it  was  approached 
by  various  passages  or  corridom  communicating 
wiUi  different  parts  of  the  main  building.  Each 
of  these  corridors  had  a  aepatste  eotranoe  m  the 
ohape^  and  it  was  80  anangfid,  no  doubt  in  order 
that  diffisrentclassesofpEisoiBas  might  enter  the 
consecrated  boildb^  without  being  necessarily 
brou^t  in  contact  with  each  other,  I  was 
placed  in  a  dai^  comer,  close  to  the  altar,  from 
which  post  I  could  see  everj'thing  that  passed 
without  bemg  myseLf  observaUe,  The  chapel 
was  dimly  lighted  by  the  caudles  aa  the  altar,  and 
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by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  small  hanging  lamp 
which  burnt  before  it,  and  which  was  never 
allowed  to  go  out.  On  the  steps  of  the  rude 
altar  stood  the  priest,  attended  by  a  aii^le 
chorister,  watting  till  the  moment  should  come 
when  his  office  wu  to  be  performed.  One  or 
two  jailers  and  attraidanta  were  about  the  chapel, 
bat  one  only  knew  they  were  there  by  hearing 
the  echo  of  their  faint  whisperings,  the  great 
shadows  thrown  by  the  pilUuv  and  by  the 
massive  stonework  of  the.boildiiv  lendering  it 
impossible  to  see  them. 

In  that  dead  silence  the  faintest  and  most 
distant  sounds  were  distinctly  audible,  imd  it  was 
not  long  before  I  heard  tlie  grating  of  bolts  and 
the  shutting  of  a  heavy  door  in  8- remote  part  of 
the  buildii^.  By-and-by  there  were  more  such 
sounds,  and  then  I  heai^  the  trampling  of  feet, 
apparently  very  near  to  me  but  behind  the  wall. 
hi  another  moment  a  door  opened  dose  to  where 
I  stood,  and  there  entered,  first  some  of  the 
saperior  offioen  the  prison,  and  then  walking 
between  two  turuk^  and  heavily  manacled, 
th^  appeared  the  man  whom  I,  as  a  boy,  had 
admired  ao  much— the  mm  who  had  seemed  to 
me  to  unite  all  the  qualities  which  oould  make 
liCa  enviable— the  Bum  whom  I  had  last  seen 
caressed  and  made  much  of  in  the  gayest  saloons 
in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  the 
world. 

Just  Heaven!  what  a  man  this  was.  Had  that 
inconceivable  heroism  and  strength  which  be- 
longed to  him  been  employed  in  some  good 
caus^  how  glorious  his  career  might  have  been, 
and  his  life  how  useful  to  his  fellow-men !  He 
was  almost  unchanged.  He  was,  as  I  have  said 
before,  always  very  pale,  he  may  have  been  a 
shade  paler,  and  the  Hues  of  his  face  may  have 
been  dug  a  little,  a  very  littie,  deeper.  Other- 
wise he  was  unaltered,  and  but  for  the  difference 
in  his  dress,  he  was  still  the  same  man  who  had 
carried  all  before  bim  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Vienna.  If  I  could  have  been  seen  in  my  dark 
comer,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  would  have 
appeared  that  I  was  infiuitely  more  moved  by 
his  position  than  he  was  himself. 

For  one  moment  he  flinched,  and  did  seem  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  horror  of  the  situation.  It 
was  when,  after  he  had  stood  there  before  the 
altar  for  some  short  time,  with  the  &int  light  of 
the  l^teing  lamp  upon  tus  terrible  face,  a  sort  of 
strang(  rumour  filled  the  chapel  that  some  «ne 
else  was  approaching,  and  presently,  by  a  door 
opening  into  tiie  chapel,  exactly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building  to  that  by  which  he  had 
entered  it,  his  wifo,  dosdyTeiled,  and  attended 
by  two  ladies  whose  fewbarea  were  also  con- 
cealed, bat  one  of  whom  I  thought  was  Uadvne 
Stortzer,was  supported  into  the  chapeL 

It  seems  almost  wioi^  to  speak  of  agony  so 


terrible  as  this  of  which  I  was  a  witness.  Di- 
rectly she  reached  the  altar,  the  countess  lifted 
her  veil,  and  if  was  then  that  that  momentary 
change  of  which  I  have  spoken  did  come  over 
the  stony  features  of  the  man  beside  her.  As 
to  the  countess  herself,  she  absolutely  seemed 
lost,  there  was  hardly  recognition  in  the  gaze 
which  she  fixed  on  her  husband,  as  I  will  call 
him  in  anticipation,  and  which  never,  I  be- 
lieve, throughout  Uie  ceremony,  whtdi  com- 
menced immediately,  was  removed  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  face.  It  is  my  hope  that  she 
was  in  some  sort,  by  long  suffering  and  the 
horror  of  the  situation,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
half^tnpefaotion.  I  do  not  know  that  during 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  she  spoke.  She 
may  have  done  so,  the  priest  must  have  known, 
but  I  heard  no  sound  of  her  voice,  nor  saw  a 
moranent  of  h»  ashy  lips,  ^r  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  scand  sidelong  glance  on  her  husband, 
and  I  believe  she  took  no  mora  part  in  what  went 
on  than  we  take  in  onr  dreams.  But  wh^  all 
was  over,  and  tiie  man  stooped  down  to  loss  her 
forehead— thm  she  awidx.  'Bum.  she  knew  all. 
Then  she  knew  tiiat  they  were  to  part>  that  be 
was  akendy  surrounded  by  the  gnards  who  were 
to  take  him  away,  that  that  taking  away  was  to 
death;  and  then  the  old  love  for  him  broke  out, 
and  abont  his  neck  and  tusfetteied  hands  she  hung 
with  such  cries  and  lamentations  as  made  the 
very  walls  give  back  the  soux^  o£  agony  that 
woke  a  keener  echo  yet  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  stood  by  and  listened  I 

It  was  mercy  to  htbag  such  misny  as  this  to 
an  end.  The  governor  of  the  prison  whispered 
the  priest  to  ask  if  all  was  done,  and  then  sign* 
ing  to  his  men,  those  two  but  now  united  were 
torn  apart,  and  by  those  separate  ways  by  which 
th^  had  come  into  that  terrible  place,  tbe  hus- 
band went  his  way  to  death,  and  tbe  wife  back 
to  a  home  where  happiness  might  never  come, 
but  where  the  voices  of  her  children  should 
bring  her  comfort  in  the  days  that  were  yet  to 
follow- 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

At  £aster— just  vben  Uie  heavens  and  eartli 
wei-e  lodt^  tiieir  dreariest,  for  Easter  fell 
very  eaAj  this  year— Mr.  Corbet  came  .down. 
Hr.  Wilkms  was  too  busy  to  see  moob  of  bim ; 
they  vere  together  even  leas  thannaiul,  although 
not  leu  fii^dly  when  they  did  meet.  Bat  to 
ElUiuv  the  visit  was  one  of  munixed  hapinness. 
Hitherto  ^  bad  ahn^s  had  a  little  fear  mingled 
np  with  her  Iotb  of  Mr.  Corbet ;  bat  his  manners 
vere  sofiraed,  his  opioions  leas  decided  and 
al»up^  and  his  whole  treatment  of  her  showed 
soch  tenderness  that  the  young  girl  basked  and 
rerelled  in  it.  One  or  two  of  their  conversations 
bad  reference  to  their  future  married  life  m  Lon- 
don ;  and  she  then  perceived,  although  it  did  not 
jar  against  her,  that  her  lorer  had  not  forgotten 
his  ambition  in  bis  lore.  He  tiied  to  inoculate 
her  with  something  of  his  own  craving  for  success 
in  life;  but  it  was  all  in  vain:  she  nestled  to  him 
and  told  him  she  did  not  care  to  be  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  wife— wigs  and  woolsacks  were  not 
in  her  line;  only  if  he  wished  it,  she  would 
vish  it. 

The  last  two  days  of  his  stay  the  veather 
changed.  Sadden  beat  burst  forth,  as  it  does 
occasionally  for  a  few  hoars  even  in  our  chilly 
English  spring.  The  gr«gr-brown  bushes  and 
trees  started  almost  with  visible  prepress 
into  the  tender  green  shade  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  bursting  leaves.  The  sky  was  of 
full  cloudless  blue.  Mr.Wilkins  was  to  come 
home  pretty  early  from  the  office  to  ride  oat  with 
bis  daughter  and  her  lover;  but,  after  waiting 
some  time  for  him,  it  grew  too  late,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  give  np  the  project.  Nothing  would 
serve  Eilinw,  then,  bat  thfU  she  must  carry  out  a 
table  and  have  tea  in  the  garden,  on  the  sunny 
side  oS  the  tree,  among  the  roots  of  whioli  she 
used  to  play  when  a  chikL  Miss  Monro  otqected 
a  little  to  tins  cqtrioe  of  EUinor's,  saying  that 
it  was  too  early  ^ot  ont-oMoor  meals;  but 
ilx.  Corbet  overruled  all  objections,  and  helped 
£Uinor  in  her  giqr  prepanitioiu.  She  always 
kept  to  the  early  hoarB  of  her  childhood,  fllthou^ 
she,  as  then,  regularly  sat  with  hw  father  at  bis 
late  dinner,  and  this  meal,  al  fresco^  vaa  to  be  a 


reality  to  her  and  Miss  Monro.  There  was  a 
place  arranged  for  her  father,  and  she  seized  upon 
him  as  he  was  coming  from  the  stable-yard,  by 
the  shrubbery  path,  to  his  study,  and  with  merry 
playfulness  made  him  a  prisoner,  accusing  him  of 
dis^pdnting  them  of  their  ride,  and  drawing 
him,  more  than  half  unwilling,  to  his  chair  by 
the  table.  But  be  was  silent,  and  almost  sad; 
his  presence  damped  them  all,  th^  could  hardly 
tell  why,  forhe  didaotohjeottoanythiiifbtbou£^ 
he  aeemed  to  enjoy  nothing,  and  only  to  force  a 
umle  at  ^liwff's  ocouional  sallies.  'Sbsse  be- 
came more  and  mat  iw^  as  she  percaved  her 
father's  depression.  She  watched  haa  aoxioualy. 
He  perceived  it,  and  said— sbiveiing  iu  that 
strange  nnaeoonntalde  maimer  which  is  popu- 
larly explained  by  the  expression  that  some  fme 
is  pBsaiiig  over  the  earth  that  will  one  day  form 
yonr  grave— 

"Elinor!  this  is  not  a  day  for  outof-door 
tea.  I  never  felt  ao  ofailly  a  spot  in  my  life.  I 
cannot  keep  &om  shaking  where  I  sit.  I  must 
leave  this  place,  my  dew,  in  spite  of  all  your 
good  tea." 

"Oh,  papa !  I  am  so  sury.  But  look  how  fuU 
that  hot  sun's  rays  come  on  this  turf.  I  thooc^t 
I  had  chosen  such  a  oqiital  spot !" 

But  he  got  up  and  posisted  in  leaving  the 
table,  althoi^  he  was  evidently  sorry  to  spoil 
the  little  party.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
gravd-walk,  close  by  them,  talking  to  them  as 
he  kept  passing  by,  and  trying  to  cheer  them  up. 

"Are  yon  warmer  now,  papaP"  asked  ElBnor. 

"Oh  yes  !  AU  right.  It  is  only  that  place  tliat 
seems  so  chilly  and  damp.  I  am  as  warm  as  a 
toast  now."  « 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Corbet  left  them.  The' 
naseasonably  fine  weather  passed  away  too.  and  all 
things  went  back  to  their  rather  grey  and  dreary 
aspect ;  but  £llinor  was  too  happy  to  feel  this 
much,  knowing  what  id)sent  love  existed  for  her 
alone,  and  from  this  knowledge  unconscioosly 
trusting  in  the  son  behind  the  donds, 

I  have  said  that  few  or  none  in  the  immediate 
neighbouihood  of  Hamley,  besides  their  own 
household  and  Mr.  Ness,  knew  of  EUinor's 
engagement.  At  one  of  tfas  tare  dimwr-parties 
to  which  she  aooompanied  her  father— it  was  at 
Ha  old  lady's  house  who  chaperoned  her  to  the 
aasemfaUes—die  was  taken  into  dinnu  1^  a  young 
dergyman  st^ng  in  the  neighboarhood.  He 
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liad  jmt  bad  a  smsll  livii^  givm  to  him  in  his 
mm  connty,  and  he  Mt  as  this  was  9  great 
st^  in  hu  lifo.  He  was  good,  innocent,  and 
rather  hoTsh  in  i^pewvice.  BHinormB  bapp; 
wd  at  her  ease,  and  chatted  may  to  ftis  Mr. 
Livingstone  on  many  little  points  of  interest 
which  they  found  they  had  in  common ;  church 
music,  and  the  difien%  ibey  had  sf  ptting 
people  to  sing  in  parts;  Salisbury  Camedral, 
which  they  had  both  seen;  styles  of  church 
architecture,  Ruskin'a  wwts,  and  parish  schools, 
in  which  Mr.  Livingstone  was  somewhat  shocked 
to  find  that  Ellinor  took  no  great  interest.  When 
the  gentlemen  came  in  from  the  dining-room,  it 
struck  Ellinor,  for  the  first  time  in  her  Hfe,  that 
her  father  had  t^en  more  wine  than  was  good 
for  him.  Indeed,  this  had  rather  become  a  htkat 
vrith  him  of  hde ;  bilt  as  be  always  Ined  to  go 
qoietly  to  his  own  room  when  such  had  been 
the  case,  his  dani^ter  had  never  been  made  aware 
of  it  before,  and  tiie  perception  of  it  now  made  her 
c^ks  hot  with  -shame.  She  ^ovght  that  every 
one  must  be  as  c<»BcioDSof  his  altered  maimer 
and  way  of  speddng  a»  she  was,  and  after  a 
ptRise  of  sick  silence,  during  which  she  oould 
not  say  a  word,  Ae  set  to  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Livingstone  abmit  pandi  sdiools,  anything,  with 
ivdoubled  vigoor  and  apparent  interast,  in  order 
to  keep  Goe  or  two  tS  the  oompaivy,  at  least, 
from  noticii^  what  was  to  her  so  painfally  ob- 

VIOUS. 

The  effect  of  her  bdwvionT  ww  far  more 
than  she  had  intended.  She  kept  Mr.Lrrinnttm^ 
it  is  fame,  from obserring her  fatber;hat  uealso 
riveted  his  attention  on  hcfself.  He  had  thought 
her  very  piett?  and  igreeable  daring  dinner; 
but  after  dinner  he  ocmiideTod  bn  beiritddng, 
irresistible.  He  dreamed  of  her  all  ni^t,  and 
wakened  up  tbib  uezt  morning  to  a  oaloalataon  of 
bow  far  his  boome  would  allow  him  to  famish 
his  pretty  new  parsonage  with  that  crowning 
bleuing,  a  wife.  For  a  day  or  two  he  did  up 
Kttle  nmt,  and  sighed,  and  tho^it  of  EUbior, 
ber  faoe  Ustoung  wift  admuing  interest  to  his 
sermons,  her  arm  passed  into  his  as  they  went 
together  round  the  purish ;  her  sweet  voioe  in- 
efencting  dasses  in  his  Mhools— tna  where  he 
would,  in  his  imagimtKm  SUinor's  praenoe  rose 
up  before  him. 

The  consequence  was,  that  he  wrote  an  off«r, 
which  be  fband  a  hr  more  perplexing  piece  of 
composition  than  a  sermon;  a  rod  hearty  eaqmis- 
sion  of  lore,  going  on,  over  aU  obstades,  to  a 
straightforward  explimation  of  his  present  jao. 
spects  and  futnre  hopes,  and  winding  np  with  the 
information  that  on  the  snoceedii^  morning  he 
would  coll  to  know  whether  he  might  speak  to 
Mr.  Wilkins  oat  the  snbjeot  of  thu  letter.  It 
was  given  to  SUinor  bl  the  evening,  as  ^e  was 
sittmg  witii  Miss  Monro  in  the  library.  Mr. 
Wilkiw  wn  dining  oat,  dw  hardly  knew  where, 
as  it  WIS  a  sodden  enmgameot,  of  irtiidi  he  had 
seat  word  from  the  om»— a  genUeman's  dinn(n<- 
party,  sheanvpoaed^aB  he  had  dressed  inHaml^ 
willloot  """'"g  hame.  turned  vrer  the 
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letter  vhenit  was  broofi^t  to  her,  as  some  people  | 
do  when  they  cannot  reoogniae  the  handwriting, 
ts  if  to  diicovat  fimn  pvpee  or  seal,  i^t  two  j 
BOiRnts  wonld  aaiure  them  o^  if  they  opened  { 
file  letter  and  hnked  -nt  the  sigm^ore.  BBinor 
oould  not  gness  who  had  written  it  by  ai^  out- 
ward sign;  but  the  moment  she  saw  the  name 
"Herbert  2<ivivataBe,"  the  meaniifg  of  the  letter  I 
11a9lmd'uponha',nnd  die  coloared^  over.  She 
fat  the  letter  awa^,  mnead,  for  a  few  uinntes, 
and  then  made  some  excuse  iat  leaving  the  room  I 
and  going  np-stairs.   When  safe  in  her  bed-  | 
chamber,  she  read  the  yom^  man's  eager  words  I 
.  with  a  sense  of  self-reproach.  How  must  she, 
engaged  to  one  man,  haive  been  behaving  to 
another,  if  this  was  the  result  of  one  evening's 
interview?    The  self-reproach  was  nnjnstiy 
bestowed ;  but  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
She  made  herself  very  miserable ;  and  at  last, 
went  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  go  tm  with 
Dante,  and  nmunage  op  words  in  the  diotionaiy. 
AH  the  time  she  seemed  to  lEss  Monro  to  be 
plodding  on  witii  her  Ifaliaa  moreddigently  and 
;  sedately  than  -usual,  she  was  plamimg  in  her  own 
mind  to  go  to  her  &ther  as  soon  as  he  retomed  1 1 
(and  he  had  said  tint  he  sbodid  not  be  late),  and 
beg  him  to  undo  tiie  miscbief  she  had  done  by 
secdng  i&i.  Livingstone  the  next  -mondns,  and 
ffuddy  explaining  the  real  stiie  of  flflittrs  to  him. 
But  she  wanted  to  read  her  letter  again,  and 
think  it  all  over  tn  peaoe ;  and  so,  at  an  eariy 
boor,      wished  liGss  Monro  good  night,  and 
went  up  into  her  own  room  above  the  towinf- 
room,  and  overlooking  the  iower-garden  and 
Crabbery-path  to  the  staUe-Tard,  by  trloA  ha 
faHierwas  sue  to  letnm.  Bhewent  vp^itairs 
«ad  stodied  her  letter  wdl,  and  tried  to  lecal  idl 
her  8pee<^  and  conduct  on  that  miseraUe 
erenin^as  sbe  thought  it  then — not  knowing 
wtmt  true  misety  was.  Her  head  adied,  and  she 
pirt  out  the  candle,  end  went  and  sat  on  the 
window-seat,  looking  out  into  the  moonlit  garden,  | 
watching  for  her  father.  She  opened  the  window ; 
partly  to  cool  her  forehead,  partly  to  enable  ber 
to  t»U  down  softly  when  she  sbonld  see  him 
coming  along.  By-and-by  the  -door  fnmt  the 
stable-yard  into  the  shrubbery  clicked  and  opened, 
,  and  in  a  moment  she  saw  Mr.  WSkins  moving 
throT^h  the  bushes ;  but  not  ahme,  Mr.  Ihmster 
was  with  faun,  and  the  two  were  talking  tf^ther 
in  TS^er  excited  tones,  immediatf^  lost  to 
hearing,  however,  as  they  laitend  Br.  WHkfaiai^ 
study  1^  the  outer  door.  | 
"  They  have  been  dining  together  somewhere.  . 
Prob^lyBtMr.Hanbnry'sr*(theHamlBybreww),  , 
thought  EUinor.  "But  how Trovokmg that  he  | 
shouM  have  come  home  with  papa  this  night  of 
an  nights!" 

Tvo  or  three  times  before,  M>.  Ihmster  had  I 
called  on  Mr.  WSkins  in  the  evening,  as  Ellinor  | 
knew :  bat  she  was  not  quite  aware  of  the  reason  j 
for  sueh  late  rieitai  and  had  never  pat  t(^ther  1 1 
the  two  &otB— (w  canae  and  eonaeqaence)— that  ! 
on  sadi  ooobnou  her  h&n  had  been  Absent  ! 
frantheoffioealldqr,jnd  that  tima  migM  be 
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neoeasaiy  bosmeas  for  him  to  tansaiel^  Qie 
of  Tluoh  was  the  motive  for  Kr.  Daur 
fltra's  visits,  lb.  WiUuiui  always  seemed  to  be 
annoyed  by  his  oonaiiif  at  so  late  an  boor,  aad 
spoke  of  it,  resenting  the  introuon  upon  bis 
leisure;  and  miinoi,  without  considfiatioQ, 
adopted  her  father's  mode  of  speaking  and 
thinking  on  the  subject,  and  was  rather  more 
Angry  than  he  was  whenever  the  obnoxioos 
(tartoer  came  on  bosinesa  in  the  orening.  This 
night  was  of  all  nights  the  most  ill-purposed 
time  (so  EUinor  thought)  for  a  tete-a-LSte  with 
her  father!  Howerer,  there  was  no  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  what  she  had  to  do.  £o  late  as  it 
was,  the  onwelcome  visitor  could  not  stop  long; 
and  th«i  she  would  go  down  and  have  her  little 
<wnfidenoe  with  her  fathei^  and  beg  him  to  see 
Mr.  Livii^one  wheahe  came  the  next  momifi{& 
■ai^  dismiss  him  as  gently  as  might  be. 

She  sat  on  in  tiie  window-seat;  dieaming 
vaking  dreams  of  future  happiness.  She  kept 
losing  herself  in  such  thoughts,  and  became  al- 
nu>st  afnud  of  fcvgetting.  why  she  sat  there. 
Presently  die  f^  cold,  and  got  np  to  fetch  a 
shawl,  in  which  she  nu^ed  h^elf  and  Ksumed 
her  pkce.  It  seemed  to  her  growing  very  late ; 
the  moonlight  was  conuog  fuller  and  fnller  into 
the  garden,  aoA  the  blackness  of  the  shadowwas 
more coneralrated and «trong«r.  Sme^Mr.Ihm- 
ster  eoiUd  not  hatrs  gone  away  along  the  dark 
^uab\tec3'VBih,  ao  museleasly  but  what  she 
ainat  have  heard  himf  No!  there  was  ibB 
swdt  of  voices  conuiv  np  through  the  window 
fircmk  her  fitOter*!  lAoAy.  aagiy  Toices  they 
were;  andberangwroBe  ^mpathetically,  as  she 
knew  that  her  buer  was  being  irritated.  There 
was  a  sudden  movement,  as  of  chairs  pushed 
hastily  aside,  and  then  a  mystenons  unaccount- 
able noise— heavy,  sudden;  and  then  a  slight 
movement  as  of  chairs  again;  and'  then  a  prO' 
loand  stittsess.  XUintnr  leaned  her  head  against 
ibe  aide  (X  the  window  to  listen  more  intently, 
for  some  mysterious  instinct  made  her  sick  and 
&int  No  sound — no  noise.  Only  by-and-by  she 
heard,  what  we  have  all  heard  at  such  times  of  in- 
tent listening,  the  beating  of  the  pulses  of  her 
hearty  and  then  the  whirlii^  rush  of  blood  throui^ 
her  bead.  How  long  did  this  last  F  She  never 
knew.  By-and'by  she  heard  her  father's  hurried 
footstep  in  his  bedroom,  nest  to  hers ;  bat  when 
she  ran  thither  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him 
what  was  amiss — if  anything  had  been— if  she 
aught  come  to  him  now  about  Mr.  Livingstone's 
Jetter,  she  found  that  he  had  gone  down  again  to 
lis  stndy,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  she 
I  heard  the  little  private  onter  door  of  that  room 
I  open;  some  one  went  ont^  and  then  there  were 
I  hurtied  footsteps  along  the  sfanibbeiy-path.  She 
I  thought  of  course  that  it  was  Mr.  Dunster  leav- 
I  ing  tii£  house ;  and  went  back  for  Mr.  Living- 
stone's letter.  Having  found  it^  she  passed 
1  through  her  father's  room  to  the  private  stair- 
case ftiiTiVitig  that  if  she  went  by  the  more 
zegnlar  way,  she  would  have  nm  the  risk  <tf 
distnrhiiH;  l£aB  Monro,  and  perhaps  c£  being 


questioned  in  Hho  moining.  Even  in  passing 
down  Uiis  remote  staircase,  she  trod  sc^  for 
fear  of  being  overheard.  "When  she  entered  the 
room,  the  fvR  ligU  of  the  ctmdles  daedcd  htx 
for  an  instant,  coming  ont  of  the  darkneo.  They 
were  flaring  wildly  in  the  draught  that  came  in 
through  the  open  door,  by  wbuch  the  outer  air 
was  admitted ;  for  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  in  the  room ;  and.  then  she  saw,  with 
strange  sick  horror,^  legs  of  stnnc  one  lying  on 
the  carpet  behind  the  table.  As  if  comp^ed, 
even  while  she  sdnsnk  from  doing  i^  ahe  went 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  lay  there,  so  still 
and  motionless  as  never  to  stir  at  her  sudden 
coming.  It  was  Mr.  Dnnster;  hishead  propped 
on  chaiivcnshions,  his  ^es  open,  staring,  dis- 
tended. There  was  a  strong  ^idl  oi  bnmdy  and 
hartshoni  in  the  room ;  a  smell  ao  powerful  as 
not  to  be  neutralised  by  the  free  cnrrent  of 
night  air  that  blew  through  the  two  open  doors. 
EUinor  cooM  not  have  told  if  it  was  reason  or  in- 
stinct that  made  her  act  as  she  did  daring  this 
awful  night  In  thinking  of  it  afterwards,  with 
shuddering  avoidance  oT  the  haunting  jnemory 
that  would  oome  and  overshadow  her  durii^ 
many,  ^many  years  of  her  li£e^  sAis  grew  to  believe 
that  the  powerful  smell  of  the  spilt  brandy 
absolutely  intoxicated  her— an  unconscious  Ke- 
chabiteiapnu^iee.  But  some&ing  gave  her  a 
piesence  of  mind  and  «  oonnes  not  her  own. 
And43iaa£^  she  leamt  to  tJunk  afterwards  that 
abe  had  acted  anwiBely,  if  not  wzongly  and 
widudly,  yet  she  marvellect  in  xeoaUug  that 
time,  how  she  could  have  then  behaved  as  she  did. 
First  of  ^  she  lifted  herself  np  fxem  hex  faeci- 
nated  gaze  at  the  dead  man,  and  went  to  the 
staircase  doo^  by  whichshehaaentered  the  stud/, 
and  shut  it  sofiUy.  Then  she  went  back— 4ooked 
again ;  took  the  brandy -bottle,  and  knelt  dows^ 
and  tried  to  pour  some  into  the  month ;  but  this 
she  found' she  covld  not  4o.  Then  she  wetted 
her  handkerehief  with  the  «pirit«  and  mwatened 
theiips;  all  to  no  pag;iase;  feu- as  I  have  said 
before  the  man  waB.dsad--kiIlad  by  a  rupture  of 
a  vessel  of  the  brain;  how  oooasioned,  I  must  teU 
by-and-by.  Of  course,  all  Ellinor*s  littie  cases  and 
efforts  prodoaed  IK)  «fleci:i  her  father  had  tried 
them  befoEe-^vBin  endBaronxB  all,  to  bring  bac^ 
the  precious  breath  of  life !  The  poor  girl  oonld 
not  bear  the  loc^  of  Uiose  open  eyei^  and  softly, 
tenderly,  tried  to  cloae  them,  althoogb  oncon- 
scions  "that  in  «o  doing  she  was  lendenng  the 
pious  ofioes  of  somebeJovedhandtoadeadman. 
She  was  sitfamg  by  the  body  on  the  flooiVtWhen  she 
heard  steps  coming,  with  rushu^  and  yet 
cautious  tread,  through  the  shrubbery ;  tAie  had 
no  fear,  although  it  might  be  the  tread  of  rob- 
bers and  mnrderers.  'Hie  awfulness  of  the  hour 
raised  her  above  common  fears;  though  she  did 
not  go  through  the  usual  process  of  reasoning, 
and  by  it  feel  assured  that  the  feet  which  were 
coming  so  softly  and  swiftly  along  were  the  same 
which  she  had  heard  leaving  the  zoom  in  like 
manner  (mly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 
Her  father  «ntered,  and  started  back,  almost 
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apsettan?  some  one  behind  him  by  his  recoil,  on 
seeing  his  daughter  in  her  motionless  attitude  by 
the  dead  man. 

"My  God,  Ellinor!  what  has  brought  j-oa 
here?"  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 

But  she  answered  as  one  stupiGed, 

"I  don't  know.   Is  he  dead P" 

"Hush,  hush,  child;  it  cannot  be  helped." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  solecen,  pitying,  awe- 
stricken  face  behind  her  father's— the  eounte- 
nance  of  Dixon. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  asked  of  him. 

The  man  stepped  forwards,  respecj^olly  puah- 
ing  his  master  on  one  side  aa  he  did  so.  He  bent 
down  over  the  corpse,  and  looked,  and  listened, 
and  then,  reaching  a  candle  off  the  table,  he 
signed  Mr.  Wilkins  to  close  the  door.  And  Mr. 
WiUdns  obeyed,  and  looked  with  an  intensity  of 
eagerness  almost  amounting  to  faintness  on  the 
experiment,  and  yet  he  conld  not  hope.  The 
flame  was  steady— steady  and  pitflessly  unstirred, 
even  when  it  was  adjnsted  dose  to  month  and 
nostiil ;  the  head  was  raised  up  by  one  of  Dixon's 
stalwart  arms,  while  he  held  ther  candle  in  the 
other  hand.  Minor  fancied  that  there  vw  some 
trembling  on  Dixon's  part,  and  grasped  his  wrist 
tightly  ut  Older  to  give  it  theieqnitdte  motitmless 
finmesB. 

All  in  Tain.  The  head  was  placed  again  on  the 
cnshioiu,  the  serrant  xose  and  stood  by  his 
master,  looking  sadly  on  the  dead  man,  whom, 
linng,  none  of  them  had  liked  or  cared  for,  and 
£Uuu>r  sat  on,  qolet  and  tearless,  aa  one  in  a 
trance. 

*'       was  it,  lather  F"  at  length  she  asked. 

He  would  fain  have  had  her  ignorant  of  all, 
but  so  (jnestioned  by  her  lips,  so  adjured  by  her 
eye^  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  he  could  not 
choose  but  spe^  the  truth ;  he  spoke  it  in  con- 
vulsive gasps,  each  sentence  an  effort : 

"  He  taunted  me — he  was  insolent,  beyond  my 
patience— I  could  not  bear  it.  I  struck  him- 1 
can't  tell  how  it  was.  He  must  hare  hit  his  head 
in  falling.  Oh,  my  God !  one  little  hour  ago  I  was 
innocent  of  this  man's  Uood !"  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands, 

Ellinor  took  the  candle  i«wn;  kneeling  behind 
Mr.  Donster's  head,  she  tried  the  futile  e^wri- 
ment  once  more. 

"Conld  not  a  doctor  do  some  good?"  she 
asked  of  Dixon,  in  a  low  hopeless  voice. 

"  No !"  said  he.  shaking  his  head,  and  looking 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  master,  who  seemed 
to  shrivel  up  and  to  shrink  away  at  the  bare  sug- 
gestion. "Doctors  can  do  nought,  I'm  afe&r^. 
All  that  a  doctor  conld  do,  I  take  it,  would  be  to 
open  a  vein,  and  that  I  could  do  along  with  the 
best  of  them,  if  I  had  but  my  fleam  here."  He 
fumbled  in  his  pockets  as  he  spoke,  and,  as 
cbazuK  would  have  i^  the  "fleam"  (or  cattle- 
lancet)  was  somewhere  about  his  dress.  He  drew 
it  on^  smoothed  and  tried  it  on  his  finger. 
Eliinor  tried  to  bare  the  arm,  but  turned  sick  as 
she  did  so.  ^r  &tim  started  eager^  fonratds, 
and  did  what  was  necessary  witii  burned. 


trembling  hands.  If  they  had  cared  less  about  I 
the  result^  they  might  have  been  more  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  the  operation  in  the  hands 
of  one  so  ignorant  as  Dixon.  But,  vein  or  artery, 
it  signified  little;  no  living  blood  gushed  out; 
only  a  little  watery  moisture  followed  the  cut  of 
the  fleam.  They  laid  him  back  on  his  strange 
sad  deatii-couch.  Dixon  spoke  next.  i 

"Master  Ned !"  said  he— for  he  had  known 
Mr.  Wilkins  in  his  days  of  bright  careless  boy- 
hood, and  almost  was  carried  back  to  them  by  tlie  | 
sense  of  chaige  and  protection  which  the  servant's  | 
presence  of  mind  and  sharpened  senses  gave  him 
over  his  master  on  this  dreary  night—"  Master  I 
Ned !  we  must  do  snmmut." 

No  one  spoke.  What  was  to  be  done  F 

"Did  any  folk  see  him  come  hereP"  Dixon 
asked,  after  a  time.  EUinor  looked  up  to  hear  | 
her  father's  answer,  a  wild  hope  coming  into  her  i 
mind  that  all  might  be  concealed,  somehow ;  she 
did  not  know  how,  nor  did  she  think  of  any  con- 
sequences save  of  saving  her  father  from  the  ! 
vague  dread  trouble  and  punishment  that  she  ' 
was  aware  would  await  him  if  all  were  known.  j 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  seem  to  bear;  in  fact,  he  \ 
did  not  hear  ai^hing  but  the  unspoken  echo  of  j 
bis  own  last  words,  that  went  booming  through  - 
hisbeait:  ! 

"An  hour  ago  I  was  innoonit  of  Has  man^a  ' 
blood !  Only  an  hour  ago  !**  j 

Dixon  got  up  and  poured  out  half  a  tnmblerf  ol  ' 
of  raw  spirit  from  ue  brandy-botUe  that  stood  | 
on  the  table, 

"Drink  this,  Master  Ned!"  putting  it  to  his  ' 
master's  lips.  "Nay*;-to  raiittor-<'itwiU  do  i 
himnoharm;  onfy  bring  back  his  senses,  which,  [ 
poor  gentleman !  are  scared  away.    We  shall  > 
need  all  our  wits.  Now,  sir,  please  to  answer 
my  questicm.  Did  any  one  see  Measter  Dnnster  '. 
come  here  F"  ! 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  recovering   ; ; 
his  speech.  "It  all  seems  in  a  mist.  He  offered 
to  walk  home  with  me;  I  did  not  want  him.  I 
was  almost  rude  to  him  to  keep  him  off.   I  did   '  | 
not  want  to  talk  of  business ;  I  had  taken  too    1 1 
much  wine  to  he  very  clear,  and  some  things  at    ;  | 
the  ofSce  were  not  quite  in  order,  and  he  bad  L 
found  it  out.  If  any  one  heard  our  conversation,.   :  r 
they  must  know  I  did  not  want  him  to  come  with 
me.    Oh  1  why  would  he  come  F    He  was  as   j  I 
olwtinate— he  would  come— and  here  it  has  been    ' ! 
his  death!"  '! 

"  Well,  sir,  what's  done  can't  be  undone,  and  .  i 
Pm  sure  we'd  any  of  us  bring  him  back  to  life  if  ; 
we  could,  even  by  cutting  off  our  hands,  though 
he  was  a  mighty  plaguy  chap  while  he'd  breath  { 
in  him.  But  what  I'm  thinking  is  this :  it  will,  '  • 
maybe,  go  awkward  with  you,  sir,  if  he  is  found  \ 
here.  One  can't  say.  Bnt  don't  you  think,  miss,  '\ 
that,  as  he's  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  miss  him,  we  . ! 
mi^t  just  bury  him  away  before  morning,  some-  '  j 
whm  P  There's  better  nor  four  hoars  of  dark,  j 
I  Trish  we  could  put'  him  in  the  churchyard,  but  ,  I 
tbatoaatbe;  but  to  my  mind,  the  sooner  we  set  j 
about  diggii^  a  pUce  for  bun  to  lie  in,  poor  ^| 
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iellow,  and  the  better  it  Till  be  for  us  all  in  the 
'^nd.  I  can  pare  a  piece  of  torf  up  Trhere  it  vill 
never  t>e  missed,  and  iS  master  will  take  one 
spade,  and  I  anotiier,  irbj,  ire'll  Ixj  him  softly 
down,  and  oover  Mm  up^  uid  no  one  will  be  tiK 
-wiser.**  ^  - 

Tliere  was  no  reply  from  eitlier  fbra  minnte  or 
so.  Then Hr.Wilkins said: 

"  If  my  father  could  hare  known  of  my  living 
to  this  I  Why,  they  will  try  me  as  a  criminal ; 
andyou,  Ellinor!  Dixon,  yon  are  right.  We  must 
oonceal  it,  or  I  must  cut  my  throat,  for  I  never 
oonid  live  through  it.  One  minnte  of  paasion, 
-uid  my  life  blasted !" 

"  Come  along,  air,"  said  Dixon ;  "  there's  no 
time  to  lose."  And  they  went  ont  in  search  of 
tools ;  Ellinor  following  them,  shivering  all  over, 
imt  begging  that  she  might  be  with  them,  and 
not  have  to  remain  in  the  study  with  

She  would  not  be  bidden  into  her  own  room ; 
ahe  dreaded  inaction  and  solitude.  She  made 
herself  busy  with  carrying  heavy  baskets  of  tuif, 
and  straining  her  strength  to  tlu  ntmoat ;  fetch- 
ing all  that  was  wanted,  witii  aoft  swift  steps. 

Once^  as  she  passed  near  the  open  stody  door, 
she  thonght  that  she  hearda  rosUin^  and  a  flaah 
ftf  hope  came  across  her.  Couldhe  bereriviiuF 
She  entered,  but  a  moment  was  enough  to  unde- 
ceive her ;  it  had  only  been  a  night  rustle  among 
the  trees.   Of  hope,  life,  there  was  none. 

Xhey  dug  the  hole  deep  and  well;  working 
with  fierce  energy  to  quench  thought  and  re- 
morse. Once  or  twice  her  father  asked  for  brandy, 
which  Ellinor,  reassured  by  the  apparently  good 
effect  of  the  first  dose,  brought  to  him  without 
a  word ;  and  once  at  her  father's  sug^tion  she 
lirought  fooc^  sncfa  as  she  oonld  find  in  the  dining- 
room  without  disturbbg  the  household,  for 
Dixon. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
body  in  its  unblessed  grave,  Mr.  Wilkins  bade 
£Uinor  go  up  to  her  room— she  had  done  all  she 
could  to  help  them ;  the  rest  must  be  done  by 
them  alone.  She  felt  that  it  must ;  and  indeed 
both  her  nerves  and  her  bodily  strength  were 
giving  way.  She  would  have  kbsed  her  father, 
as  he  sat  wearily  at  the  head  of  the  grave— 
Dixon  had  gone  in  to  make  some  arrangement 
for  carrying  the  corpse— hut  he  pushed  her  away 
quietly,  but  resolutely ; 

"  No,  Nelly,  you  must  never  kiss  me  again ;  I 
am  a  mnrderer." 

"  But  I  will,  my  own  darling  papa,"  said  she, 
throwii^  her  arms  passionate^  round  his  neck, 
and  covering  his  face  vitii  kisses.  "  I  love  you, 
aid  I  dm't  care  what  yon  are,  if  yon  were  twenty 
times  a  murderer,  which  you  are  not ;  *I  am  sure 
it  WIS  only  an  accident.** 

"  Go  in,  my  child,  go  in,  and  try  to  get  some 
rest.  But  go  m,  for  we  must  fiidah  as  fiist  as 
we  can.  The  moon  is  dowa ;  it  will  soon  bQ  day- 
light. What  a  blessing  there  are  no  rooms  on 
one  side  of  the  house.  Go,  Nelly."  And  she  went; 
straining  herself  up  to  move  noiselessly,  vitii 
tffw  arerted,  tiirou^  the  nxm  whii^  she  sbnd- 


dered  at  as  the  place  of  hasty  and  unhallowed 

death. 

Once  in  her  own  room  she  bolted  the  door  on 
the  inside,  and  then  stole  to  the  window,  as  if 
some  fascination  impelled  her  to  watch  aH  the 
proceedings  to  the  end.  But  her  aching  eyes 
could  hardly  penetrate  through  the  thick  dtak.- 
ness,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  year  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  so  closely  precedes  the  dawn.  She 
conld  disoem  the  tops  of  the  trees  against  the 
sky,  and  conld  single  ont  the  well-known  one,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  stem  of  which  the 
grave  was  made,  in  the  very  piece  of  turf  over 
which  so  lately  she  and  Ealph  had  had  their 
merry  little  tea-makii^ ;  and  where  her  father, 
as  she  now  remembered,  had  shuddered  and 
shivered,  as  if  the  ground  on  which  his  seat  had 
then  been  placed,  was  fateful  and  ominous  to 
him. 

Ihose  below  moved  softly  and  quietly  in  all 
they  did;  bat  every  sound  had  a  ngiaSmii  and 
terrible  interpret^on  to  ISlinoi's  ears.  Bd'ore 
they  had  ended,  the  i^Qe  birds  had  begun  to  pipe 
out  their  gay  r^veill6  to  the  dawn.  Tbm  doora 
closed,  and  all  was  profoundly  stilL 

Ellinor  threw  hersel^in  her  olothes,  on  the  bed  i 
and  was  thankful  for  the  intense  weary  physical 
pain  which  took  off  something  of  the  anguish 
of  thought — anguish  that  she  bnoied  from  time 
to  time  was  Iea£ng  to  insanity. 

By-and-by  the  morning-cold  made  her  instinc- 
tively creep  between  the  blankets ;  and,  onoe 
there,  she  fell  into  a  dead  heavy  sleep. 


STREET  TERRORS. 

GABOTTiNa  is  in  some  measure  a  new  art ; 
but  London  criminality  has  found  expression  in 
past  times  in  forms  equally  alarming,  and  some- 
times even  more  serious.  Crime  is  subject  to 
caprices  of  fashion,  like  other  things.  There 
are,  indeed,  certiun  good  old  solid  villanies  which 
abide  fiun  age  to  age,  unaffected  by  any 
mutatioiu  of  taste;  but  the  ecoentrioities  of 
ruffianism  obey  some  law  of  change,  which 
causes  them  to  shift  thdr  external  modes  and 
aspects.  Still,  the  ^ross  amount  of  homicidal 
ferocity  remains  pretty  much  the  same,  or,  if 
there  be  any  difference,  it  is  not  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  epoch.  The  contemporary  lite- 
rature of  bygone  periods  depicts  to  us  a  series 
of  I^ndons  ni-guuded,  iU4ighted,  and  teeming 
with  violence  and  rascality.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing at  the  present  moment  to  recal  some  fea- 
tures of  those  extinct  conditions  of  metropolilan 
life. 

Early  is  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to 
an  old  ohromder,  it  was  *'  a  common  praotioa** 
for  a  otnnpan^  of  a  handled  or  more  to  "  make 
ni{^itly  invastona  upon  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
to  the  intent  to  rob  them ;  and  if  they  found 
any  man  stirring  in  the  city  within  the  night, 
that  were  not  of  their  crew,  they  would  pre- 
sently murder  him ;  insraaach  thai  when  nig^t 
was  oome  no  man  durst  Rdventore  to  walk  in  the 
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streets.'*  In  the  reisa  of  Henry  tbe  Kighth, 
crime  ^as  so  rife,  thai  seTentj-two  thouaond 
great  thieres,  petty  tMeres,  and  roffnes,  were 
hanged.  This,  of  conree,  fot  all  Sngland. 
What  may  harre  been  the  pioportian.  for  London, 
does  not  ^pear ;  for  there  were  no  tabulated 
police  retUTQs  in  the  siiteenth  eentuir.  But  it 
must  hsve  been  krge.  The  annalist  who  records 
tile  fact,  santb^ toe  king  "seemed  fw  awhile 
greatly  to  nave  tenlAed  the  rest  [i^e.  ot  the 
rogoeali  bat  einoe  hia  death  the  number  of 
tlwm  ia  10  nuseased,  that,  except  some  bettw 
order  be  taken,  or  the  law  already  made  be 
executed,  such  as  dwell  in  uplaudish  towns 
and  little  Tillages  shall  live  but  m  small  safety 
and  rest/'  The  Muching  Watch,  with  its  costly 
annual  pageantry  on  th£  vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  apparently  did  bat  Uttle  servibe ;  and, 
on  its  abolition  in  1569,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  substantial  standing  watoh"  was  set 
on  foot.  We  all  know  irom.  Shakespeare's 
immortal  photograph  of  constabulary  ufe,  in 
the  persons  of  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Co., 
how  utteriy  ineffective  the  London  police  was 
in  his  time;  for,  thoagh  he  has  placed  those 
worthies  in  the  streets  of  a  Sinlian  dtf,  it 
is  evident  that  tiie  portndta  were  drawn 
from  the  night^carduns  of  oar  own  me- 
tropoK».  He  same  great  pen  has  shown  with 
equal  Tividness  the  class  of  raffians  swarming  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  London,  and  in  the  lonely 
outlying  eOQntrr  roads.  Ancient  Hstol,  Nym, 
Barwdph,  and  tiie  rest  of  that  marauding  crew, 
are  tvpes,  a  little  poeticised,  of  the  bolhea  and 
swash-bucklers  of  three  hundred  years  a^.  The 
town  at  that  time  possessed  certain  privileged 
spots,  which,ha7ing  been  conventoal  sanctuaries 
in  tile  Romtm  Catholic  days,  were  still  held 
saored  from  the  intmsion  of  the  law,  as  far  as 
debtms  w«FB  ODQcemed,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  coQiM^  beenne  pUoes  of  letreat  and  secn- 
lity  for  the  Mott  abandoned  of  botii  sexes.  Such 
was  Alsatiii  oooii|ii]riDg  the  nound  adjacent  to 
the  uKMiA  Bonrene^tiee^FleetHitrset— anest 
of  chartered  nseality  and  arime,  whidi  was  not 
broken  ns  ontil  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  of  wniofa,  as  it  existed  onder  James  the  Vitst, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  g^Ten  a  minute  and  dra- 
matic description  in  the  Povtunes  of  Nigel. 
From  these  centres  of  infamy,  tiie  mffler,  the 
cat-pnrse,  and  the  cut-throat,  would  sally  forth 
on  their  errands  of  mischief;  and,  if  hard  pressed 
in  any  encounter  with  sucb  officers  of  justice  as 
were  then  to  be  found,  wonld  retire,  whenever 
it  was  pomble,  to  the  sanctuair,  where  tiie  law 
was  ])raoticaUy  inc^Mible  of  fblbwbg  them.  It 
was  in  the  preeinet  of  Whitefriars,  or  Alsatia, 
that  in  the  year  1618  two  paid  assassins  of  a 
Scotch  wMaxaa,  Lord  8anq[ubar,  mordered  at 
his  own  dooratMcber  of  fencing,  who,five  years 
preriooaly,  had  aocidentally  put  out  the  patri- 
cian's eye  at  a  bout  with  foils.  Sanquhar  and 
his  agents  escaped  for  a  while,  but  were  nlti- 
mately  taken  and  hanged.  Lew  Bacon  called 
tiiis  Ignominious  execution  of  the  peer  "the 
noUest  joeee  of  jnatiee  that  ever  came  forth  in 
any  kmg*!  time  j"  aod  Coke  says  that  be  re- 


ported the  case  in  all  its  detnls  "beeause  this 
example  hath  not  its  paralleL"  The  rerenging  qf 
private  quarrels  in  the  open  streets,  howevel',  |  j 
was  a  common  occurrence.  In  a  letter  from  Itfr.  | ' 
GilberbTalbottothefiarLofShrewsbary,  dated  , 
February  13, 157S,  and  (juoted  in  Lodge's  Illus-  [ 
trations,  an  account  is  given  of  "  one  Wyndam,  | 
who  shot  at  my  Lord  B-ytdie"  while  riding  out ; 
and  of  Lodowyke  Chnrell's  attack  on  Six  Jofaa 
Conway,  first  mth  a  cudgel,  with  wliich  he- 
stunned  him,  and  then  with  a  sword,  as  he  lay 
senseless.  The  frequency  of  these  outrages  is- 
showu  by  the  fact  taai  they  were  regarded  with 
no  more  concern  than  the  pistolling  or  bowie-- 
knifeing  of  an  obnoxiooa  gentleman  at  the  pre-  i 
sent  dav  in  a  South  CaroUoa  hotel.  The  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  correspondent  speaks  of  the  two- 
circumstances  to  which  he  alludes  as  "  triflinr 
matters."  To  Latimer,  however,  who  in  one  of 
his  sermons  relates  the  murder  by  a  London 
merchant  of  a  man  who  had  "  displeased"  him, 
such  excesses  appeared  in  their  trae  light ;  and 
he  relates  with  horror  that  the  woi^t  crimes- 
were  "  winked  at."  The  peace  of  the  town,  in- 
deed, was  threatened  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  not  only  by  the  professedly 
criminal  classes,  bat  by  dissolute  noblemen 
(who  wOiUd  quarrel  over  their  wine,  and  fiebt 
in  the  taverns  and  ordinaties,  or  in  the  public 
ways),  and  by  the  young  'prentices,  whose- 
clubs  were  often  a  terror  to  more  peaceable 
citizens.  There  were  fifty  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  then,  to  every  one  iniich  menaces  us 
now ;  and  bribery  freqnentiy  mterposed,  to  shield 
the  offender  b<m  the  puniuBunt  whiidi  was  hia 
due. 

Matters  were  probably  better  under  the  strict, 
stem  rule  of  Cromwell;  but  the  accession  of 
Charles  tbe  Second  brought  back  a  flood  of  vice 
and  criminality,  and  rendered  tiie  streets  of 
Ixmdon  even  more  periloos  than  they  had 
been  before.  Bochestor,  Sedley,  and  the  other 
profligate  wits  of  the  tiin&  filled  the  town 
with  tlw  terror  of  tiieir  lawless  exploits,  and 
any  man  who  bad  offended  the  great  lord» 
ana  cooitiers  mi^ht  reckon  on  the  certainty 
of  maltreatment  m  passing  by  night  &om  one- 
part  of  the  metropc^  to  another.  It  was- 
thus  that  Bocheaterpunished  Dryden,  as  he 
walked  home  from  Will's  Coffee-house  to  his 
residence  in  Gerrard-street,  Sobo.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  his  entertaining  work  on  London,, 
says  that  "  this  was  a  solitaty  case ;"  but  he  is- 
mistaken.  A  stiU  more  disgraceful  outrage, 
committed  in  the  same  reign,  towards  the  close 
of  1670,  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  him- 
self, is  mentioned  in  the  histories,  and  more  par- 
ticulariy  tpeorded  by  Andrew  Marvell  in  letters-  ■ 
to  his  fiiends.  ffir  John  Coventry,  a  member  of 
parliament,  made  a  jest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  expense  of  Gharies's  morality.  A  .  j 
few  nights  afterwards  (it  was  a  little  before  ! ! 
Christmas,  and  the  night  was  long  and  pro-  {| 
baWy  datk),  twen^-five  of  the  Duke  of  Mon-  | 
month's  ttoop  and  a  few  foot  soldiers  lay  in 
wait  ba  the  improdenUy  bold  orator,  from  ten  \ 
t«  two  in  the  moroini^  m  Sofidknitreety  j 
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and,  as  Ira  retmaed  from,  the  tavern  vhere  he 
suppod  to  hia  own  hoiue,  felled  hiin,  and  nearlj 
eat  off  the  ead  of  bis  nose,  when  the  acriral  oif 
lonte  other  pssaengers  struck  them  witii  terror, 
and  they  fled,  or,  ai  MarreU  expresses  it, 
"raaiched  off."  '£he  writer  adds,  that  "&c 
Thomaa  Sands^  beutenant  of  the  trooa,  com- 
manded  the  patty,  and  Cfirien,  ths  £ul  of 
Liche^iin's  son,  ww  &  piancipal  actor." 
oireamHanee  noited  as  great  an  ontbre^  of 

Eular  indignatiaa  as  the  murder  oommUted 
Lord  Sanqnhai  had  done  in  the  reign  of 
les.  The  court  for  &  time  tried  to  carry 
matters,  with  a  high  hand,  and  the  king  ao- 
tually  ordered  the  release  of  two  of  the  accom- 
plices who  had  been  taken ;  hitt,  the  night  be* 
fore  the  reassembling  of  pariiammt  after  the 
Christmas  vaostion,  he  ^Msrmitted  their  fresh 
arrest.  In  this  jancture,  the  Honse  of  Commons 
acted  with  great  spii^  and  dignity.  Tb^  at 
once  voted  that  they  would  proceed  to  no  bu- 
siness whaterer  (tbongfa  Charles,  as  nsoal,  was 
in  diie  want  of  money)  until  they  had  passed 
a  IhU  for  the  snrrender  of  the  maJef actors,  and 
for  ai^fmenting  the  TW"!«l*i«*  for  all  andt  crima 
conumtted  on  "paniawenfc  bki^*  in  the  lofiwe. 
In  anotita  letter,  Manrell  calls  this  aet  "  Sir 
John  Coventry's  bill  agunst  cutting  noees."  Sur 
Thomas  Sands  and  O^rien  neglected  to  iqipear 
at  the  Old  Bailey  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
actof  padiament,  and  were  accofdiu|^y  attainted 
and  outlawed,  "without  possibility  of  pardm." 

Ths  same  admirable  poet  and  pt^riot  reUttes 
another  piece  of  street  ruffianisa  by  royal  and 
noble  blu^gs,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
period.  "DoubtlesB  you  have  heard  before  this 
time,"  he  writes,  "  how  Monmouth,  Albemarle, 
Dtmfaane,  and  seven  or  eight  gentlemen,  foudii 
with  ths  watch,  and  killed  a  poor  beadle.  They 
have  all  got  their  pardons,  for  Monmouth's  sake ; 
bat  it  b  an  act  of  gieat  scandal."  To  "kill 
a  poor  beadl^*  was  evidently  a  nwe  matter 
of  sport  and  good-if^lowship  to  tiu  jovial 
moBW(&  and  his  oourtieiB ;  amt  as  the  beadle 
in  question  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
member  of  House  of  Commons,  no  bill  was 
passed  for  attainting  hia  murderers^  and  his  blood 
remained  unavenged.  Lordly  encounters  with 
the  wateh  lasted  even  to  our  own  times ;  for 
the  ae^vementa  of  tlie  Marquis  Spmg- 
heeied  Jade  are  yet  fresh  in  the  reooUecrfjim  of 
many  of  us,  though  somewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  those 
edifying  days.  But;  had  a  policeman  been 
murdered  in  1837  by  any  titled  reveller,  we 
dKmld  infaUiUrlum  seen  the  iilostiious  culpht, 
first  at  tiie  Old  Bailey,  and  afterwards  on  a 
certain  {datfbna  bebv  the  tower  ^  Si.  Se- 
pttlchct^s. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  centorv  that  highway  robberies  in  the 
■eighbourhood  of  Loudon  became  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  criminal  class.  Du  Val  seems 
to  have  been  the  originator  of  this  most  elegant 
of  rascolities.  He  taught  us  clumsy  islanders, 
acoording  to  Hndibras  Butler,  how  to  lob  "mmre 
ohiigiiiglj"  than  had  been  oar  won^ 


And  how  to  hang  in  a  more  giaceAil  faabion 
Tban  e'er  vu  koovrn  befbre  to  the  dull  Esglieh 
nation. 

After  hiu  came  a  host  of  Turpius  and  Tom 
Kings,  whose  deeds  are  not  to  the  present 
purpose,  inaanuoh  as  they  were  not  com- 
monly performed  in  London  streets,  but  on 
ths  dark  roads,  heaths,  and  commons,  in  the 
vicinity  of  town.  The  metropolitan  mffiuis, 
however,  kept  pace  witii  their  brethren  of  the 
coantty  highways.  To  such  a  pitdi  of  audacity 
had  the  former  attained  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  tiiey  positively  conceived  a  design  to 
stop  her  Majesty  s  coaoh  as  she  returned  from 
supping  in  the  city.  Those,  too,  were  the  days 
of  the  Mohocks— a  set  of  desperate  youug 
bloods  mi  men  of  fashion,  who  seem  to  have 
been  desirous  of  emulating  the  drunken  atrocities 
of  Nero  and  his  parasites,  and  of  whom  the 
Specthtor  has  given  us  a  fearful  account,  in  hia 
three  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  number,  bear- 
ing date  March  12,  1712.  If  what  is  there 
stated  is  to  be  accepted  literally,  the  rakes  of 
that  time  bad  formed  themselves  into  "  a  noc- 
turnal ftatemity  under  the  title  of '  the  Mohock 
Club,'  a  lUKie  braiowed,  it  seems,  from  a  sort 
of  cannibala  ia  Indian  who  sabsiat  by  plundering 
and  devouring  all  the  nations  about  them. 
outra^ous  ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt 
to  their  fellow-creatures  is  tne  great  cement  of 
their  assembly,  and  tiie  only  qualification  re- 
quired in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert  this 
principle  in  its  Ml  strength  and  perfection,  they 
take  care  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch  that  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  attending  to  any  notions 
of  reason  or  hnmanitv;  then  make  a  general 
sally,  and  attack  all  ttiat  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  walk  the  streets  through  iriiich  they  patrol. 
Some  are  knocked  down,  others  stabbed,  others 
cut  and  carbonadoed.  'Die  particular  taints  by 
which  these  misanthropes  are  di^inguished  from 
one  another  consist  in  the  various  unds  of  bar- 
barities which  they  execute  upon  their  prisoners. 
Some  arc  celebrated  for  a  nappy  dexterity  in 
tipping  the  Hon  upon  them;  which  b  performed 
by  squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the  face,  and  boring 
out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers.  Others  arc 
eaUed  the  dancing-masters,  ai3  teach  their  scho- 
lars to  cut  capers  by  running  swords  through 
theu  legs ;  a  new  invention,  whether  originaUy 
Frenoh  I  cannot  tell."  In  number  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  the  Spectator,  a  Mobook 
hunt  b  described  The  vietni  was  run  .  down 
with  ariew-hallo !  when  the  savage  pa^  formed 
a  circle  round  him  with,  the  points  of  their 
swoids.  One  punctated  him  in  the  rear,  which 
nataraUy  made  him  wheel  ^boul ;  then  oame  a 
prick  from  a  second)  a  third,  and  so  (o.  Tbustliey 
kept  bin  spinning  like  a  top,  until,  ia  Hudr  mercy, 
they  let  him  go  free.  Another  savage  diversion 
was  thrufltii^  women  into  barrels,  and  rolling 
them  down  Snow  or  LudgatehilL  SwiA^whowaa 
honibly  afraid  of  the  Mohocks*  meatious  several 
of  thur  viUanies,  He  writes  to  Stella,  on  thu 
16th  Mac^,  ina:  "Twa  of  the  Mohocks 
oaniM  •  maid  of  old  Lady  Wiwdielsea'a  at  the 
door  of  her  house  ip.  tiie  Psdc  with  s  OMdlc^ 
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and  had  just  lighted  out  somebody.  Tliej  cut 
all  her  face,  and  beat  ber  vithout  any  provoca- 
tiou."  Next  day  he  added :  "  They  go  on  still 
and  cut  people's  faces  every  night!  out  they 
shan't  cut  mme; — like  it  better  as  it  is." 

Tliese  street  ruffians  took  varioas  strange 
designations.  At  the  Restoration,  they  were 
Muus  and  Tityre-Tus ;  tlien,  Hectors  and 
Scourers ;  later  aUll,  Nickera  (whose  delight  it 
was  to  smash  windows  with  showers  of  lialf- 
pence),  Hawkabites,  and,  lastly,  Mohocks. 

Johnson,  in  his  poem  oa  Zjondon.  published 
in  1738,  paints  a  no  less  frightful  picture  of  the 
midnight  streets.  In  that  masterly  style  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pope  to  the  then 
obscure  young  writer,  and  made  him  prophesy 
that  he  would  soon  be  unearthed,  the  satinst 
desmbes  the  rakea  of  that  time  as 

Lords  of  the  street  and  terrors  of  tbe  way, 
and  exclaims : 

Prepare  for  de&tli  if  Iiere  at  night  you  roam. 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fierj-  fop,  with  new  commission  Tain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man, 
Some  flroUe  drunkard,  reding  ftom  a  feaat, 
FroTokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  yoa  fin-  a  jest. 

Street  ruffianism  had  erowu  to  such  dimensions 
in  1744,  that  the  liord  Ma^or  and  aldermen  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  kiu^,  calling  attention 
to  the  frequency  of  robberies  and  murders  in 
the  most  public  and  frequented  thorough&res, 
and  that  "at  socU  times  as  were  heretofore 
deemed  hours  of  security."  Geot^,  in  his . 
reply,  said  be  vould  set  uie  laws  Tigorously  to 
work ;  but  it  was  many  ^ears  before  the  town 
was  brought  into  anytliiug  like  a  state  of  se- 
curity. In  the  London  Magazine  for  October, 
1752,  it  is  reported  that  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  had  just  agreed  to  the  demolition  of 
the  wall  parting  Upper  from  Middle  Moorlields. 
Tbe  reason  for  this  is  stated  to  be  that  the  wall 
had  for  a  long  time  been  "  a  great  nuisance  to 
the  neighbourhood,  as  it  was  a  screen  for  thieves 
and  the  most  obnoxious  persons."  Gay  advises 
the  passenger,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  take  care 
of  the  great  open  desert  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
which  boasted  no  garden  then  as  it  does  now : 

Where  Lincoln's  Inn,  wide  space,  is  raH'd  aroand, 
Cross  not  with  yentnrous  etep ;  thne  oft  ia  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylij^t  shone, 
Hade  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone. 
That  cratch  which  lata  oompastioa  moved  shall 
wound 

Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  poet  prooeeds  to  warn  his  readers  against 
trusting  the  linkman,espeoiallj  "alrnig  the  lonely 
vaU."  He  would  quench  his  flambeau  in  the 
middle  passage,  hand  you  into  the  power  of 
some  gang  of  thieves,  and  share  the  booty  when 
alt  was  over.  In  1747,  a  murder  of  a  singularly 
atrocious  and  deliberate  nature  was  committed 
in  another  part  of  tbe  town.  The  Monthly 
Chronologer  of  the  London  Magazine  of  tluU, 
Tear  records  the  foUowing  incident,  under  date 
Wednesday,  September  S3 : 


"  This  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  Ctq)tam 
Joseph  Johns,  of  Frescot-street,  was  going 
home,  he  was  attacked  by  two  fellows  in 
Cavendish-court,  near  Deronshire-sqnare,  who 
knocked  him  down,  and  almost  cut  off  Ids  nose, 
robbed  him  of  bis  watch  and  two  seals,  and  then 
made  off;  upon  which  the  captain  called  oat 
'Stop  thief V  and  immediately  one  of  them 
returned,  stabbed  him  ia  the  right  breast  with  a 
sword,  which  went  throiwh  bisljody,  and  stuck 
in  his  backbone,  whereby  it  l»oke,  and  then 
made  off  imdiscovered.  The  next  night,  at 
eleven,  one  Ix>pez,  a  Jew,  was  taken  at  a  bouse 
in  Petticoat-lane,  for  the  said  robbery.  Joiin 
Basden,  a  constable,  with  his  assistants,  went  in 
quest  of  him  to  a  pubUc'house  in  that  lane. 
Upon  their  entrance,  a  pistol  was  fired,  wltich 
shot  thecoustable  in  his  left  breast,  so  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of ;  ai^  one  of  the  watchmen  was 
almost  killed  by  a  bludgeon.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  afterwards  secured,  and  committed  to 
the  Compter.  There  are  eighteen  persons  in  this 
^ng,  and  warrants  are  out  for  apprehending 
them.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  City  MarsbsJ, 
bdng  informed  of  the  above  unhappy  accident 
immediately  went  and  assembled  a  parcel  of 
watdimen  with  hun,  to  go  in  quest  of  these 
villains,  when  they  found  a  lai^  gaiurof  thieves 
assembled  in  Gravel-lane,  who,  immediately  upon 
seeing  him,  fired,  but  luckily  missed  him ;  and, 
though  most  of  the  watchmen  ran  away,  yet  be 
rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  secured  one  of  the 

Sersons  chatted  with  the  robbery  of  Captain 
ohns,  and  brought  him  off,  who  was  committed 
for  further  examination.  The  Marshal  after- 
wards secured  two  other  persons  suspected  to 
be  concerned  in  the  above  robbery."  Captain 
J  ohns  died  three  nights  after  the  attack ;  and  the 
Jew  was  tried  and  banged  for  the  murder. 

This  certainly  exceeds  tlie  worst  of  our  garotte 
outrages,  and  the  case  was  not  an  exception^ 
one.  It  Taa  an  age  when  the  law  sbowBd  a 
great  deal  of  vindietiveness,  but  very  lUtie  real 
poirer:  Then  thi^-takers  like  Jonathan  Wild 
first  educated  their  victims  to  the  subtleties  of 
crime,  and  then  betrayed  them  to  the  gallows ; 
when  executions  were  so  common  that  they 
could  not  have  possessed  any  terrors  for  the 
lawless;  when  sfreet  riots  were  of  frequent 
■occurrence,  and  when  the  mob  possessed  an 
organisation  fiar  more  effective  and  formidable 
than  that  of  the  government  and  the  magistracy. 
Even  as  late  as  17S0,  the  No  Fopery  rioters 
kept  London  for  a  week  in  the  condition  of  a 
town  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  An  unknown 
writer  in  the  World  (1754)  speaks  of  the  nume- 
rous robberies  and  murders  at  that  time  occur- 
ring in  tbe  metropolia,  from  which  the  provinces 
appear  to  have  oecn  comparatively  free,  and 
attributes  them  to  a  cause  wliich  to  our  modem 
ears  sounds  sufficiently  ludicrous— viz.  to  "  the 
ovei^rown  size  of  London,  affording  infinite  re- 
ceptacles to  sliarpers,  thieves,  and  villains  of  all 
kinds."  He  actuallv  proposes  that  the  extent 
of  the  capital  shoula  be  limited  by  act  of  par- 
liamfnt,  and  that  the  houses  in  eertaiu  "  back 
parfs.of  the  town"  (such  as  Hockley4a-ti>e 
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Hole)  should  be  purchased  by  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  re-convertiug  them  into  fields!  He 
would  be  sim)Tised  to  see  the  London  of  t»daT, 
of  whid)  Hodcl^-m-Uie-Hole  is  almost  the 
centre.  Some  of  his  remarka,  howeTer,  tally 
ver^  much  with  what  we  ate  now  thinking  and 
saymg  on  the  great  question  as  to  how  we  shall 
deal  with  our  cnmiuals.  He  refutes  the  idea, 
then  almost  nmretsal,  that  severe  puiiisliinents 
in  ail  cases  were  necessary,  and  shows  tbat  the 
effect  of  excessive  rigour  is  onl;  to  make  rc^es 
more  desperate.  And,  speakins  of  transporta- 
tion, he  observes  that  men  whose  minds  are 
thoroojghlj  corrupted  rarely  reform,  and  that,  on 
returning  from  transportation,  they  "  fall  imme- 
diately into  the  same  company  and  profligate 
course  of  life  as  before."  These  truths  were  again 
pointed  ont  nearly  half  a  century  later  by  Dr. 
Colqnhonn,  who,  iu  his  admirable  Treatise  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  published  in  1796, 
did  much  towards  the  creation  of  more  hamane 
ideas  in  aiminal  jurisprudence,  and- of  a  more 
vigorons  administration  of  the  restraining  powers 
of  the  law.  His  work  contains  a  foreshawwing  of 
the  system  of  police  introduced  by  Sir  Rowrt 
Feeltliree-and-tnirty  years  later;  and  in  these  re- 
markable words  ("having  first  stated  the  criminal 
classes,  convictea  or  suspected,  at  eleven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-four)  he  soji^sts 
an  ameliorating  infiuence  which  has  omv  re- 
cently been  embodied  in  the  ereation  of  re- 
formatories and  societies  for  the  assistance  of 
dischar^  convicts : 

"  Wtthmt  friends,  loitKoui  characler,  and  with- 
out the  meaM)  of  svimteHce,  what  are  these  un- 
happy mortals  to  do  f  They  are  no  sooner  known 
or  suspected  than  they  are  avoided.  No  person 
will  employ  them,  even  if  fhej  were  disposed  to 
return  to  ttie  paths  of  honesty,  unless  they  make 
use  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  concealing  that 
they  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a  prison  or  of 
the  bulks.^  At  large  upon  the  world,  without 
food  or  raimrait,  and  with  the  constant  calls  of 
nature  upon  them  for  both ;  without  a  home  or 
an  asylum  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather — what  is  to  become  of  them?" 
[These  italics  are  the  author's  own,  and  show 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  desired  to  place  this 
important  part  of  the  problem  before  the  public 
mind.]  "  The  police  of  the  country  has  provided 
no  place  of  industry  in  which  those  wlio  were 
disposed  to  reform  might  find  subsistence  in 
return  for  labonr,  which,  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, becomes  useless  to  them,  because  no  per- 
son will  putdiase  it  by  employing  them,  lliat 
man  will  deserve  a  statue  to  bis  memory  who 
shall  devise  and  carry  into  effect  a  plan  for  the 
employment  of  disclurged  convicts  who  may  be 
desirous  of  labouring  for  their  subsistence  in  an 
honest  way."  The  doctor's  main  position  is 
that,  whereas  "robbery  and  theft,  as  well  in 
bouses  as  on  the  roads,  have  long  been  reduced 
to  a  regular  system,"  the  powers  of  the  police 
should  DC  systematised  too,  and  that  we  snould 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely  stringing  up  a  score 
of  miserable  wretches  every  monuuK  in  &oht  of 
Newgate.  It  took  a  long  tune  before  either 


the  government  or  the  public  would  listen  to 
him. 

The  street  outrages  of  the  present  century 
have  not  been  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding j  but  tliey  have  tt  times  been  bad 
enougL  The  "  Corinthiana"  of  the  days  of 
Qe<me  the  Fourth  revived*  in  some  degree,  the 
dissolnte  brutalities  of  thdr  predecessors,  the 
Mohocks;  and  little  more  toan  Uiirty  vears 
ago  London  was  in  a  panic  terror — and  not 
without  reason — at  the  homicidal  feats  per- 
formed at  night  in  the  public  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Burke,  the  great 
Edinburgh  professor  of  the  art  of  murdering 
with  pitch-plaisters.  "Burking"  was  literally 
the  Newgate  fashion  of  the  time;  but,  after 
a  while,  it  went  out,  and  other  things  arose  and 
had  their  day.  Now,  it  was  "  hocussing"  with 
laudanum ;  now,  atupifying  with  chloroform. 
The  fate  of  the  Spamsti-Yankee  MlUbuster, 
Lopez,  in  the  first  Great  Exhibition  year,  after 
his  attempt  on  Cuba,  seems  to  have  given  a  new 
idea  to  our  English  footpads,  of  iniich,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  avail  themselves  as  quickly 
as  might  Lave  been  expected  from  gentlemen  of 
their  ingenuity.  The  Spaniards  "garotted" 
Lopez,  and  our  newspapers  described  the  pro- 
cess and  naturalised  tue  word.  We  knew  no- 
thing of  garotting  before  the  autumn  of  1851 ; 
in  that  of  1856  we  were  in  a  panic  almost  equal 
to  the  excitement  we  have  recently  passed 
through. 

D^cl  Defoe,  writing  in  1739  on  this  ever- 
present  subject  of  street  insecurity,  suggests  a 
plan  by  which  the  publio  thoroughfares  would 
be  "strom^y  gnaroed'*  and  "gloriously  illumi- 
nated." In  those  two  phrases  he  owtainly  hit 
upon  the  great  desiderata,  and  both  have  oeen 
comparatively  supplied  in  modem  times.  But 
something  still  remains  to  be  done.  Onr  police- 
force  seems  hardly  strong  eaon^  to  oope  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  crime  continoally  aug- 
menting itself  in  the  metropolis ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether,  in  these  early-closing 
times,  we  Iiave  a  reasonable  amount  of  light 
in  the  streets  after  sunset.  The  evil-doer 
dreads  light  more  than  he  dreads  the  police- 
man. Tt  is  said  that  burglars  will  not  enter 
a  house  tlie  windows  of  which  are  lit  up. 
The  footpad  has  an  equal  terror  of  that  all- 
beholding  and  aU-reveumg  eye.  People  who 
recollect  the  time  when  London  was  illuminated 
with  nothing  better  than  oil-lamps,  are  natuiallj 
disposed  to  regard  the  present  system  as  almost 
supernatural;  but  the  children  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, who  have  no  such  standard  of  comparison, 
must  |udge  by  the  simple  fact  whether  or  not 
there  is  sufficient  %ht  fbr  the  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  safety.  Tried  by  that  test,  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory.  Even  in  the  best 
thorough^es  there  is  scarcely  light  enough.after 
the  shops  are  closed,  to  see  the  wayfarer  across 
the  road  clear  of  the  cabs  and  horses.  la  the 
poorer  ways,  it  is  little  mcnre  than  darkness  made 
visible.  If  our  memory  do  not  deceive  ua, 
there  has  been  of  late  a  deterioration  in  the 
amount  of  artificial  light  supplied  to  Londoners. 
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!BTet7  now  md  tben  fhe  parishes  quarrel  vithj 
the  gas  companies  on  a  question  oi  price,  Ond' 
the  poidic  sufibr  vUle  the  ^arotters  g^ain.  St. 
FanciM  had  a  fend  of  this  kind  eoHie  jexn  a^, 
aad  for  a  while  lit  vf  vltli  tlie  sleepy  old  oil- 
hnnKiB,  or  vith  napat^  Btft  whether  -or  not 
snppfy  of  gta  Kor  is  leas  per  lamp  than  it 
was  fijraieilj,  and  whether  or  not  the  gas,  m 
EXHDc  assert,  is  dilated,  it  is  certain  thiit  we  <b 
not  get  as  nracfa  iBtuninaftion  as  we  <wafit. 
Science  has  veeent^  discovered  many  wondwfal 
li^lrtt,  at  oBoe  poweifiil  and  cheap ;  can  it  net 
utilise  them  for  the  benefit  ef  the  ciHnmtmitj? 
Or  is  the  gas  monDpoW  too  dtroo^  F  At  present 
the  disooTffies  are  cnnfHOyed  for  hftleelse  ^ati  to 
adorn  a  sdentiflc  leefitire  at  the  Polytechnic,  or  a 
showBcene  «t  the  theatre.  May  we  not  hope  to 
see  them  brought  down  to  the  ievd  of  ordm&ry 
fannmi  needs  r  The  garotter  haks  unseen  in 
the  doom  of  sowe  areftway,  or  prowls  under  the 
sha&w  of  a  dead  wtSi,  rrady  to  firing  oat  u 
soon  as  his  viel^n^  back  is  presented  to  him. 
Witit  a  searching  light  in  everj  road,  etreet, 
all^,  and  arohway,  naif  his  oocapation  would 
be  gone;  for  tiiere  is  no  waitinf  until  ikat 
watcbman  is  at  another  part  of  the  neat,  end  the 
niffiaa  is  alwi^a  diseonn^  when  he  ean  leeto 
do  bii  WH-k. 


BEVOBE  THE  TRIAL  BT  COMBAT. 

Tbk  dolefal  wind  iToniid  around 

Tke  tniret,  trying  tO'enter  bere, 

WUm  I0W4  wfa^  dowK  in  Ae  cosrtJfavddraar 

Tb«  great  Uoodhoond,  to  tbe  flint  fiuC  bonnd, 

In  baying  Um  nwin.  The  moon  is  oleu 

And  diBmal-odd:  for  a  filmy  tear, 

Whose  cat'afoot  falls  with  no  more  sound 

Than  an  ejelid  that  sinks  on  a  sick  man's  swound. 

Is  lord  of  her  light,  whereby  to-night 

He  walketh  alone  on  theAnMnmsre 

From  the  wood  whence  be  cometh  anear,  anear. 

Ever  abont  the  setting  in 

Of  the  darkness,  nam  for  a  month  or  more, 

The  Aings  on  tke  goaty  amu  'gin 

To  mstle  and  cjaef  and  mope  and  grin 

At  me,  still  sitting  as  hentdlrae 

This  last  sad  aight  (ae  wbitlasa  cdn 

Than  whcm  first  lie  aecossd  ne  a  month  beftire), 

WiUi  elbow  bawd  on  knee,  and  palm 

TJpslantad,  propping  a  moody  chin ; 

The  better  to  watch  vith  a  glassy  eye 

The  dnil  red  embers  drop  and  lie 

Forlorn  of  a  lurid  inner  Uglit, 

L&e  di^  bom VI  oet  by  a  deadly  sta. 

I  marvel  moA  if  my  wind  be  rigbt, 

All  seams  so  wondrous  calm  within 

This  long  •'Brteboved  haarf,  in  epite 

Of  tbe  howling  wind  and  Ae  bideoas  niglit, 

And  to>morrow  that  bringeth  the  final  ligU 

When  all  is  to  lose  or  win. 

What  matter  the  end,  soUlwneax? 
I  can  only  think  of  bow  last  year 
We  rode  together,  she  and  I: 
She  in  scarlet  aiul  I  in  gieen, 
AetMS  tbe  oak-wood  daric  and  high, 
Whose  wicked  leaves  shat  ont  the  sky, 
Whidi,  bad  I  seen,  that  had  not  been, 
1  think,  nhiab  makes  ne  terto  die 
And  meet  her  there.   I  eoald  not  bear 


Bw  dead  fees  e^ea.   Who  eha,  I  wen, 

Sfanold. hardly  akikakinea  GyrinecAit^  tjK, 

For  ail  ha  vamrtiBg,  wat-m  Imen, 

Tbe  toO'Seofl  boestfaig  braggart  (ay« 

Sven  listen  be  strode  befoce  the  Queea 

And  three  times  diarged  me  with  the  lis !},  I 

As  my  keen  axe.  Hore  glad  that  day 

iShe  was,  sure,  than  'tis  good  to  be^ 

last  some  that  cannot  be  io  glad 

Am  she  was  then  should  chance  go  mad 

Trjdi^  to  laugh.   Oh,  all  -the  way 

:She  laogbed  so  loud  that  erat  .the  woed 

Laef^'d  too.   Sbe  eeen'd  so  sure,  that4qr, 

'TtiKt  HUB  w  sweet  and  Ged  ia  good. 

I  eoidd  aot  laagb,  bteanse  iier  luied 

'Had  Mte  .back,  and  so  let  stray  | 

>Qf  all  ber  long  hur't  loveUnasa  I 

A  ^ngle  shinmg  yellow  trass  j 

Across  ber  shoulder ;  which  made  me 

(That  could  not  choose,  poor  fool !  but  see)  | 

More  sad,  I  think,  than  men  should  be  j 

When  women  Ismgh.  tia  wood,  I  say,  } . 

In^'d  wfA  ker,  at  m,  all  -the  wi^,  >  | 

Oaee,  too,  ber  palb<(y,  widleen  rede,  j  i 

Started  ;8dde,  aiul  ia  elana  j 

She 'leaa'd  lier  liand  upon  Bum.; 

Whose  light  tench  did  so  overload  j 

Hy  heavy  heart,  that  I  bdiev^  { 

Had  Aa^ajaomeatloagcTso  ; 

Leaa'd  cm  me,  from  my  saddlebow 

I  mast  have  drepp*d  down  dead.  Keareve 

We  came  out  on  the  other  land.  I 

And  I  remember  that  I  aaid, 

"  How  stm  and  lone  the  land  is  here !"  | 

She  onlylook'd,  and  shook  Iwr  head,  ' 

And,  looking,  laugh'd  still  loudeiv  aod  I . 

Said,  laagfafag  londty,    What's  to  ter?" 

'J?be  aeeusM  eclin,  ^at  low  119- 

Under  that  loaesome  lead,  I  knew  ' 

Far  want  ef  aqgbt  laore  wise  to  aay, 

Shriek'd  "  Fiear  1"  and  fell  a-la^ghiag  tQ&  { 

Deep  melaBcholy  meadow-^aas, 

Which  never  any  man  had  mown, 

So  long  our  bones  searee  coold  pais 

Anwag  it,  all  abont  was  grown 

For  some  bad  porpoee  of  its  own 

TTp  to  the  edge  of  Ae  grey  sky.  | 
AmA  mdenimtfa  a  stream  van  by : 
A  little  atMam,  that  made  great  moan, 
Half  mad  witti  pata,  the  Slend  knows  why ; 
TadatistRpid  heaps  of  iiel|ile«  stow, 
lliat  ahoae  apon  its  path  to  JUe, 
It  push'd  and  dash'd  at  desperate  paoB)  ' 
In  extreme  haste  to  get  away.  . ' 

Tbe  owls  might  By  about  by  day  I 
For  all  the  dcy,  there,  had  to  say;  i  1 

Whidi  took  no  care  to  diange  its  face 
'  To  any  other  )me  bat  grey, 
Haviag  to  light  np  endi  a  place. 
Be*  for -the  mean  ef  Ikat  mad  stream, 
An  tlitngs  ware  damb,  natiga'd,  and  adQ, 
.  And  strange,  njg  thiags  are  in  a  dream. 
Thewhole  land  aelf-wreDder'd  lajy, 
And  let  harsh  Batore  work  her  will, 
For  lai^  of  strength  te  answer  n^ 
To  any  sort  of  wrong  or  ill  { 
That  chose  to  vex  it:    lisnghing  gi^ 
Into  that  lonesome  land  rode  she.  j 
The  grass  abo\-e  her  palft^'s  knee  I 
Was  long  and  green  as  green  could  be. 
She,  laughing  as  she  nxie,  'gan  tlUl 
Some  canaonet  or  viae  lay, 
It  mactw'd  little,  pMd  or  ill, 
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tn»tfar  the  MOg^  if  any  any  -my 

It  Mied  bw  ItMit  ot  iMyhtor  riuUL 

or  tnM  wen  only  black-tbonu  tbrte, 

Idir-dnmp'd  apoa  tbe  o^y  taiU, 

Like  irilchw  vbui,  to  wstdi  the  weather, 

Tbwr  crook  tbdr  bads  and  aqoat  togctiier. 

W  •  Hgfatad  down  beneath  thoaa  tnoi^ 
Wbnvto  did  I  oar  baiMi  taflwr ; 
AmA  oa  a  boagh  I  hang  my  dildd, 
JSha  want  up  higher  In  the  field. 
Ami  down  her  long  Ifanba  laid  at  etae 
Im  tbe  deep  gma;  which  op  and  down, 
j    Ware  after  wave  of  green  beared  «T«r 
I    Her  bci^BDld-border'daeariA  gown  { 
I    And  all  bat  her  waall  face  did  corar. 
For  she,  propp'd  slant  upon  her  arm, 
'Look'd  tbro'  It  eidewaya  with  a  charm 
To  catch  me ;  while,  now  fbrwarde,  nifw 
Backwards  aba  swung  with  sancy  brow 
Her  gold  eorla,  like  a  gorgwos  ani^ 
lhat  lllta  and  lean*  en  Mlfaig  fold, 
A  Iwtrms  head,  bat  half  awake 
From  winter  dreanu  when,  coy  tad  cold, 
The  Spring  wind  stirs  about  tba  bnka. 
Sb»  call'd  me  to  her  thro'  the  graaa: 
5he  call'd  ma  "  Friend :"  ahe  laid  I  was 
"  Her  Bitter  of  the  mefiil  face : 
Bat  I,"  she  said,  "  am  never  sai." 
Therewith  she  langh'd.   The  hatefol  place 
Langh'd  too:  resdred  to  make  me  mad. 
I  went,  and  sat  beside  ber  tbegn, 
And  gued  npon  her  glittraing  hair. 
Hosing,  I  eaid,  *'  *T«rill  soon  be  night; 
Xlgfat  most  be  rery  lonely  hfin." 
■8be  look'd  at  me,  and  lanig^'d  oatright, 
Aad,  Uoi^Ung,  anfwer*d,  "  Wbat'a  to  ftar  f 
Bot  "  Fearl"  the  echo,  landing  li^ 
Still  added.   It  was  hard  to  beaa. 
Long  sat  I  sUeot  in  her  sight, 
Hnch  mnsiag.   When  I  spoke  at  last 
If  what  I  meant  to  say  I  aaid 
I  do  not  know — for  there  was  pass'd 
I&e  Imming  lead,  aboat  my  bead 
And  on  my  brain,  a  heavy  pain. 
And  "Oh,"  I  cried,  "  If  it  woold  ndn, 
And  bring  some  change !" — ^Tet  -this  I  kuw. 
That,  Mon  as  I  had  ended,  she 
Look'd  thro'  ber  glittering  hair  at  me, 
Full  in  my  face,  and  laoftb'd  again. 
And  answer'd  "  Narer !  let  tfau  be 
A  thing  forgot  between  as  twun." 
JSo,  back  beneath  tbe  blad^'thom  tre^ 
Where  my  shield  hnng,  I  went  away 
A  little  whQe,  and  sat  apart. 
I  conld  not  speak :  I  conld  not  pray  : 
I  Ihonght  It  wae  beeanse  my  heart 
Was  In  throat — it  eholrad  me  sol 
Bat  now  the  davlFB  claw,  I  kaow, 
it  was,  that  woold  not  let  me  go  { 
He  by  the  throat  so  But  be  bad. 
Saonghl   Ton  think  that  I  ireot  mad? 
By  no  means.   I  grew  strong  and  wise, 
Want  back,  look'd  boldly  in  her  eyes, 
And  Btopp'd  her  laoghing.    0,  at  length  . 
I  stood  up  in  a  sudden  stMDgth, 
And  all  tbe  landing  ttapp^a.   Twta  She, 
Kot  I,  that  trembled.   I  could  see 
Tbe  woman  was  afirald  of  me. 
JBhe  CKMcb'd  and  eowar'd  aboot  my  feet 
Vlat  on  the  gmsa.   For  ahe  mistook 
My  maaning,  and  began  to  entreat 
My  pardon  with  a  pItooM  look. 
Itai  I  UailNd  lone  and  load.  Tisitnuiga, 


She  did  not  lan^  this  time.   The  change 

Was  come  npon  her :  and  I  knew 
That  she  was  all  mine  tbro*  and  tbn*^ 
Whatever  I  might  choose  to  do. 
Mine,  from  the  white  brow's  hiding-place 
Under  tbe  roots  of  golden  hi^ 
ITbat  glittec'd  xomd  her  fiighten'd  fim ; 
Mine,  from  the  warmth  and  odmir  there 
Down  to  the  tender  feet  that  were 
Mine  too  to  gneas  in  eadi  great  fold 
Of  scarlet  bound  about  with  gold. 
Bo  I  grew  dainty  with  my  pleasure^ 
And,  as  a  miser  counts  the  treasure, 
His  heart  Is  loth  to  spend  too  fast, 
So  did  my  eye  take  note  and  measure 
or  all  my  new-gdnM  wealth.   At  last 
Tbe  Fiend,  impatient  to  be  gont, 
Brongfat  thb  to  enS. 

When  an  was  done^ 
I  seam'd  to  know  what  was  to  be, 
And  how  'twonld  fore  henceforth  with  me, 
Who  must  ride  home  now  all  alone : 
I  knew  that  I  should  nerer  see 
The  &ce  of  God,  nor  ever  hear 
Her  langfa  again.   And  so  it  was. 
Yet  'twas  not  mine,  that  blow,  X  swear. 
TSar  did  I  know  it,  till  the  grass 
Was  red  and  wet.    When  Oysbrecht  tdes 
To  charge  me  with  that  deed,  luUes! 
And  lies  1  and  Ues  I  Who  otmld  have  gtwn*d 
That  she  had  hidden  In  her  breast, 
Or  in  her  girdle  (what  know  I  ?), 
A  dagger?  Did  she  mean  to  die 
Always, — eren  when  she  aeera'd  so  pnntd, 
Soflursof  Sfe?  Ay,  when  ao  loud 
She  laugh'd  that  day  ?  I  only  know 
I  would  hare  given  these  two  hands. 
Hie  moment  I  beheld  her  so^ 
Ay,  all  my  lordships,  all  my  lands, 
If  bat  on  me  bad  fall'n  that  blow, 
Kot  hcT.   Oh  what  were  Hell's  worst  pais 
If  f  might  bear  her  laagh  again  ? 

-It  mwt  hare  been  an  hew  or  mora 
I  think  (it  seem'd  an  age)  befian 
I,  dtting  Aere  beside  her  stOi 
And  listaoing,  heard  a  sound  of  tsaa 
In  the  three  blank-tbonis  on  ttM  bill. 
"  Too  late  it  comes,"  I  thought,  "  and  vain. 
For  nothing  here  irill  change  now."  Cmil 
The  evening  grew.   A  wet  wind  blew 
About  the  bmowy  grass.   I  thonght 
"  How  cold  Aewin  he  here  all  night 
Id  this  wet  meadow  I"   Then  I  cao^ 
At  tiie  tall  grass,  and  beap'd  and  mass'd 
Great  faaodrals  of  It,  irideh  I  caat 
Over  bar  feet,  and  en  her  &ee; 
But  first  drew  down  ber  scarlet  gown 
Orcr  her  Umba  eompooed  and  meek 
la  great  ealmfidds;  ami,  o'er  her  dwek^ 
Smootb'd  the  bright  hair;  and  all  the  plaoa 
Where  Gib  black  isdaess  oozed,  I  hid 
\Vlth  heaps  of  grass.    All  this  I  did 
Quite  quietly,  as  a  mother  mt^^t 
Put  her  aick  child  to  Aeap.  It  was  nigh^ 
Ere  I  had  ended.  A  dull  noon 
Acron  tiw  smearing  rala  rereal'd 
A  malanchoty  light,  and  soon 
Began  to  peer  about  the  field 
To  find  what  still  the  freeh  grass  kept 
Well  bidden.    Tlien  I  think  I  crept 
Down  to  the  little  stream ;  and  stood 
A  long  while  looking  at  the  wood, 
Woodsting  what  ever  I  ihoiiU  do. 
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There  wu  ft  tpot  of  blood  I  knew 
Upon  my  hmad.    I  did  not  dan 
To  wash  it,  leat  tlie  water  there 
Too  far  away  the  stidn  should  bear* 
And  BO  make  all  the  vwld  awire 
Of  what  waa  done. 

The  cock  erow»— liarti  I 
Before  bia  timt  snra.   Deep  in  daric 
The  drowiy  land  U  lying  yet. 
Ton  Ihwty  dead  hides  np  the  moMif 
But  I  am  lure  she  is  not  set 
To-naoiTOw  ?    Is  it  come  so  soon  ? 
Well,  let  it  cornel   A  hundred  eyes 
Can  make  no  worse  the  «res  I  aeom. 
Pw  in  bla  throat  Count  uysbredit  lies, 
And  on  his  body  am  I  sworn 
To  prove  the  same  this  Tery  mom. 
Let  Euser  Henry  range  his  state, 
To  mark  the  issue  of  my  fate, 
The  lords  of  flT«ry  I^andgravate 
From  Bbloe  to  Bh6ne,  with  loeka  date. 
Like  gods  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
If  ay  crowd  each  golden  balcony. 
Come,  K^ser,  call  the  fight  I 
Let  the  great  trumpet  blare  on  high 
As  tho'  the  Judgment  Angel  blew 
The  blast  that  bids  the  wicked  me; 
Now,  Gysbrecht,  te  the  lists,  and  smlfe 
Thy  very  worst  I   I  reck  not,  I, 
Not  tho'  the  dead  should  come  to  dght, 
Kor  tho'  a  hundred  heralds  cry, 
**  On  t  God  maintain  the  right  !** 

FBOM  THE  LITE  OP  HORACE  TERNET 

""Wbli,  I  should  think  he  would  paint  youi 
portrait  for  about  twenty  sous— perhaps  forless, 
if  be  hasn't  much  to  do — but  jou  must  beat  bin: 
down.  If  he  asks  twentj-fiTe  sous,  offer  him 
tweutv.  If  he  says  twenty,  offer  him  fifteen,  tnd 
be'U  take  eighteen.  You  remember  hia  address  ?" 

"  Qui,  mon  capitaine." 

"  first  large  noose  near  the  palace.  Go  up 
to  the  first  floor  and  ring  the  bell.  Now,  right 
about  faccj  and  mind  yon  are  back  to  drill." 

This  was  the  answer  Igave  Grosjean,  a  recruit 
who  inquired  of  me  "Where  he  ooold  have  his 
jHctnre  done  F"  He  adced  soe'to  direct  him  to 
a  rather  tip-top  artist,  and  said  he  was  willing  to 
pay  liberally.  So  1  mischievonsly  tiiou^t  of 
Horace  Vemet,  that  great  French  painter  who 
was  one  of  the  first  of  leaders  among  men  struck 
by  death  in  this  year  sixty-three,  and  sent  him 
a  mtron. 

Horace  Vemet  had  points  of  independence 
that  led  him  to  be  considered  by  innocent  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  ways  rather  daft.  One 
day,  for  example,  one  of  my  men  came  to  bar- 
racks witli  about  a  dozen  glasses  of  wine  too 
manyinhim.  The  must  experienced  un-military 
eye  could  not  have  detected  it,  for  the  old  fellow 
is  a  twelve  years'  service  man.  He  stood  up* 
right  as  a  tamp-post,  and  at  parade  went  through 
every  movement  cotomanded  with  the  nicest  pre- 
cision. Bui  it  was  that  very  uprightness  and 
precision  which  revealed  to  me  that  Monsieur 
Gironx  was  not  in  his  normal  state.  Besides 
which,  he  had  a  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  we  never 
allow  that  in  the  nmks. 


After  observing  him  "ri^t  about  faee"  (as 
if  he  were  a  piece  of  cIockworiE)  several  times, 
I  felt  convinced  that  he  was  drunk,  and,  going 
up  to  him,  said:  "Giroux,  you  are  drunk!" 
"  Yes,  mOQ  capitaine."  "  You  are  chewing !" 
"  N — no,  mon  capitaiue."  Down  his  throat  went 
the  quid.  "Where  have  you  been  drinking?" 
"At  the  infantry  canteen.  "Who  gave  you 
the  money?"  "A  civilian."  "What  for?" 
"For  looitinff  at  the  fountains."  "Oh!  how 
much  did  he  give  you  P"  "  Two  francs."  "  How 
long  did  you  look  at  the  fountains  V*  "  Half 
annoor.  "And  what  did  the  civilian  doP**^ 
In  an  incoherent  jumble  I  andentood:  "Walked 
Qu  and  down  looking  at  me — told  me  to  more 
about  and  admire — then,  all  of  a  sudden,  rushed, 
np  to  me  and  said,  as  if  he  were  commanding, 
*By  your  right;  don't  move!  there,  so!  ' 
"  WeU  P**  "  Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  took  down  my  regimental  number.  I  sup- 

ni ;  80,  seeing  that,  I  gave  it  him,  1348 — I 
n't  done  anything— so  he  may  report  me  if 
he  likes — be  o&red  me  the  money,  and  I  took 
it-who  cares  for  him  ?"  "  Well,  weU,  that'll: 
do — go  to  bed." 

I  guessed  that  Vemet  had  been  trcatiuij  liim„ 
so  I  said  nothing  about  it.  One  day  Vernct 
stopped  a  sapper  just  as  he  was  putting  a  petit. 
verre  to  his  lips,  and  kept  him  in  that  position. 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  fancy  the  old  trooper^ 
dry  and  thirsty,  with  the  aromatio  drop  just 
under  bis  nose.  Another  day,  at  a  review,  he 
shouted  to  a  dragoon  that  he'd  give  him  a  hun- 
dred francs  if  he  would  stop  in  a  certain  position 
for  five  minutes  only !  The  man  was  just  ^ing- 
head  over  heels  off  his  horse,  and  got  a  regular 
cropper.  Vernet  painted  from  life ;  when  pos- 
sible, from  life  in  activity  outside  his  studio.  He 
roamed  about  Versailles  Park,  tlie  cavalry  andr 
infantry  barracks,  and  there  picked  np  attitudes 
and  groups  of  soldiery.  Henoe  the  vivacity  of 
all  his  military  tableaux. 

Well,  we  were  garrisoned  at  Versailles,  and 
recruit  Grosjean  had  asked  me,  his  captain,  to 
direct  him  to  a  tip-top  artist.  Grosjean,  althouj^ 
but  a  recruit,  is  a  fine  soldier-like  looknu;  fellow. 
He  has  a  splendid  beak  nose,  high  forehead^ 
heavy  moustache,  and  broad  shonldcrs.  As  he 
asked  me  the  question,  it  struck  me  that  he  was  a 
fine  sul^ect  for  Vemet,  so  I  sent  him,  knowinfp 
that  at  all  events  he  would  offer  his  twenty  sous 
for  a  portrait  in  a  way  that  would  amuse  the 
genial  Horace.  Qroajean  wanted  his  pcHrtrait 
tor  his  mother.  All  recruits  ia  our  army,  when 
they  are  well  shaken  into  their  uniforms,  iiare 
a  picture  "done"  of  themselves,  and  send  it  to 
tlieir  parents.  There  are  in  all  garrison  towns 
certain  fellows,  calling  themselves  artists,  who 
keep  a  stock  of  lithographed  pictures  of  all  the 
troops  of  France— -that  of  all  the  hundred  odd 
regiments.  These  Uthc^raplis  are  plain,  and 
drawn  in  outline  only.  When  a  man  wants  hit 
portrait  to  send  home,  he  inquirea  for  an  artist 
of  his  comrades,  or  sergeant,  or  of  an  officer. 
The  comrades  procUim  as  the  tip-top  artist  that 
one  who  uses  the  moat  farilUant  c<dour&  and  who 
lavishes  on  his  poiraits  the  most  liberal  qnaotity 
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<tf  golden  omimeuts.  If  an  artist  wishes  to 
establish  a  great  repntation  among  the  soldierj, 
I    the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  ornament  each  of 
his  patrons  as  lie  vould  a  field-marshal.  They 
I    rarely  patronise  the  photographer,  perhaps  be- 
I    cause  nis  vorks  are  too  truthful.   The  soldier 
j   hariug  listened  to  the  merits  of  different  artists, 
selects  the  one  vhom  he  vrill  patronise,  and  in 
full  dress  pays  him  an  official  visit.  The  punter 
receives  him  vith  every  sif  n  of  high  considera- 
tion,  dravs  from  a  foho  a  lithograph,  which  he 
1   hides  carefally  from  the  eyes  of  his  patron — a 
I  Lmcer,  if  the  mui  be  a  lancer ;  or  a  cairassier,  if 
'{  the  man  be  a  cairassier.  He  poses  his  sabjeot 

I  in  a  graceful  position,  answering  to  that  of  the 
;  I  figure  in  the  Uthcwraphi  and  proceeds  then  to  611 

II  inthe  colours.  The  consequence  is,  that'if  fifty 
1 1  dragoons  have  their  portraits  painted,  the  fifty 
II   willaU  be  in  one  attitude.   If,  however,  there 

be  twenty  bltmds,  twenty  will  resemble  one 
i  another  as  peas  do  peas,  and-  all  the  dark  ones 
.  wiU  appear  to  the  inexperienced  eye  a  band  of 
brothers.  But  as  tlie  shepherd  learns  the  phy- 
sit^omy  of  sheep,  so  it  la  that  amon^t  them- 
selves the  men  will  select  the  portrait  of  any 

I  man  in  particular,  although  the  pictures  are  aU 

I I  printed  from  one  stone.  For,  in  each  picture 
i  I   there  is  some  distinctive  mark.   Que  man  will 

insist  npott  having  a  cigar  in  his  mouth :  the 
artist  is  obliged  to  comply  with  his  wishes— 
another  wants  his  sword  out  of  the  sheath,  in 
his  right  hand.   This  is  rather  an  awkward  job. 
j   for  the  hero  of  the  lithography  has  already  a 
sword  by  his  aide ;  however,  to  oblige  a  cus- 
I   tomer,  it  must  he  managed.   A  knife  erases  the 
I    hilt  over  the  scabbard,  and  a  drawn  sword  is  re- 
I   presented  in  the  hero's  hand.   When  this  is 
I    done,  the  man  certainly  generally  looks  as  if  he 
I   were  violating  all  the  laws  of  war,  and  offering 
I   his  sword  for  sale!   He  seems  to  say  to  the 
I   spectator,  "  It  is  yours  for  twopence."  Another 
<    man  not  approvms;  of  the  scarlet  tint  of  his 
trousers,  suggests  that  they  should  be  painted 
pink ;  another,  that  his  coat  should  be  changed 
notn  dark  olive  to  a  bri^t  emerald  green,  or 
I    froRi  Fnusian  blue  to  ultn-marine.  In  all  cases 
{    tiie  artist  is  most  amiable ;  aiul  if  he  gets  bat 
I  his  twenty  sous,  offers  his  customers  a  Sioice  of 
I   all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.   Actually,  then, 
these  pictures,  if  they  do  not  give  the  physical 
I   proportions  of  each  sulyect,  generally  repre- 
j   salts  some  idiosyncrasy  which  marks  the  original. 
I   Grosjean,  desinng  to  be  handsomely  painted, 
ri^^  himself  out  in  gala  dress,  twisted  his 

I  moustache  into  wiry  "  crocs,"  and  wended  his 
way  through  Versailles  to  the  artists  studio.  If,' 

I I  as  be  ascended  the  grand  staircase  of  polished 
I  oak,  he  had  any  doubts  whether  a  painter  living 
. '   in  such  a  mansion  would  do  him  a  portrait  for  a 

franc,  the  fact  of  my  having  given  him  the 
'  address  would  have  sufficed  to  reassure  him; 
■  for  to  a  good  French  soldier,  his  captsun  is  in- 
'  felliUe.  The  captain  of  a  troop  serves  to  his 
soldiers  in  lien  of  father,  mother,  banker,  friend, 
•  and  often  spiritual  adviser.  If  the  captun  says  a 
' !   thing  is  80  or  8&  that  settles  it. 

Qrosjean  polled  the  bell-rope  on  the  first 

'i  •  


landing,  and,  with  a  patronising  air,  asked  a 
gentleman  who<opened  the  door,  for  2£.  Horace 
Vemet? 

"Yes,  my  friend,  it -is  here."  "Is  he  at 
home?"  "Xesjarahe."  "Oh!  do  yon  make 
pictures?"  "Sometimes,  m^  friend."  "How 
much  do  you  ask  for  a  portrait  ?"  "  A  portrait  P 
What  do  you  want  with  a  portrait,  my  friend  V* 
"  That's  my  affair.  I'll  pay  for  it."  "  Oh  !  who 
recommended  tou  to  me  ?"  "  Why,  I  have 
heard  of  vour  talents,  and— I  thought  voa  might 
as  well  do  it  as  anybody  else."  "  Thank  you. 
Come  in,  mon  ami.  Do  you  know  my  charges — 
or  thweaboats  V*  **  Tes.  I  suppose  fifteen  or 
twenty  sous — that  is,  with  lots  of  gold  omamen^ 
twenty  sous,  eh  P"   *'  Hum 

Vemet,  with  a  good-natured  smile  on  his  face, 
showed  the  dragoon  into  his  studio,  where  was 
his  erand  picture  of  the  "Taking  of  the  Smahla 
of  Abd-el-Kader,"  finished  on  an  easel. 

"  Twenty  sous  ?  that's  very  little,  my  friend !" 
"'The  usual  price,  I  believe."  "  Not  with  lota 
of  gold  ornament  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I've  seen  some 
you've  done  for  other  fellows."  "Have  you 
now  f"  "  Tes  ;  now,  monsieur,  I  don't  like 
bargainii^ ;  I  see  by  this  picture  that  you  paint 
well.  Will  TOU  do  it  for  twenty  sous,  gold  and 
all  ?"  "  Make  it  twcntv-five."  "  No,  twenty." 
"  How  do  you  want  it  done  ?"  "  Full  dress,  as 
lam."  "With  the  helmet  on?"  "Of  course." 
"Then  it's  imposmblel  Not  nnder  twenty- 
five."  "Why?"  "Why?  just  think,  mon 
ami,  that  rea  horse-hair  tail  on  your  helmet 
would  take  at  least  five  sous'  worth  of  ver- 
milion—  and  vermilion  has  risen  in  price.** 
"  Well,  I  don't  so  much  care  about  the  helmet ; 
but  you'll  do  the  spurs  in  gold  P"  "  Yes ;  the 
spurs."  "And  a  gold  hut  to  the  sword f" 
"  Also.**  "  Very  well,  monsieur,  consider  it  as 
an  order;  shall  Ipay  you  anything  in  advance?" 
"  Oh,  by  no  means.  See  whether  you  like  your 
picture  first,  and  if  you  don't  I'U  do  you  aiK 
other."  "Oh,  very  well;  but  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,  don't  put  me  in  the  same  position  as  all  the 
other  fellows.  Draw  mc  something  like  this ! 
As  if  I  were  leading  onto  an  attack."  "But 
that  will  cost  more."  "Why?"  "BecRuse 
there  is  more  work,  and  it  will  take  more  point. 
You  see,  when  your  sword  is  in  its  scabbard, 
it  is  only  one  thing  to  paint — only  tiie  hilt  and 
the  sheath ;  but  wKen  you  draw  your  sword,  I 
must  paint  the  hilt,  the  scabbiird,  and  the 
blade."  "  Well,  there's  something  in  that ;  but 
look  here,  never  mind  that,  I'll  give  you  twenty- 
two  sous.  There!"  "Itis  a  bargwn,  then," 
said  Vemet ;  "  come  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
"  Why  not  do  me  now  P"  "  0!i  I  for  twenty- 
two  sous  I  want  to  do  you  somewhat  stylish, 
and  I  must  get  some  new  colours."  "  Very 
weU ;  don't  do  it  like  that  chasseur  d'Aftique  in 
the  big  picture  here ;  the  colours  are  so  dull. 
There^  no  brilliancy  in  them— there  is  a  some- 
thinff  wanting.'*  "  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt ;  that's 
a  cheap  picture  Pve  done  for  the  Museum 
here." 

Horace  Vemet,  relating  this  part  of  the  adven* 
ture,       he  never  enjoyed  an  order  so  much 
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in  his  life,  not  even  bis  first  one;  the  little 
patiwiisiDg  air  of  the  trooper,  and  Iiis  would-be 
connoisseur-like  remarks  about  the  big  pictnre, 
Amaaed  him  immeoselT.  He  had  a  caretol  look 
<at  the  particalar  cnaBseor  d'Afrique  whom 
Gnxjean  had  pointed  out;  and  mdeed  he  was 
'goingtoaddanttle  brilliancy,  when  besuddealr 
reflected  that  the  man  represented  was  m  a  clond 
of  smoke  and  dust,  caleokted  to  diminish  the 
«ffect  of  the  colours,  and  so  left  his  work  as  it 
was. 

.  At  dciO,  GhtHgean  assweted  ray  inquiry  as  to 
iiis  porfxait  with  a  knowing  wink,  whiui  con. 
•veyea  his  belief  tbit  he  had  proved  too  modtfor 
the  artist.   "Be  asked  nu  twenty-fire  sous, 

Etain,  and  he's  goiof  to  do  it  bt  twen^>two, 
1  and  all,"  he  saiiTto  me.  I  congratulated 
L  upoa  his  saoceas,  and  had  to  restrain  him 
during  the  rest  of  sword  exercise,  for  he  would 
fancy  at  ,  odd  times  that  he  was  sitting  for  his 
nortndt ;  and  throwing  himself  into  all  kinds  of 
heroic,  forlorn-hope  attitudes,  which  if  they  totre 
picturesque,  were  at  all  events  not  according  to 
regulatioii. 

Horace  Temet  would  have  been  invalaable  as 
a.  detective  drau^tsouui;  if  he  once  had  a  good 
look  at  a  man.'  w  ooold  from  memory  produce  a 
striking  likenus.  It  was  a  bappT  knack  he  had, 
«nd  sometimes  an  nnfortonde  knack,  for,  uo- 
consdoo^  he  would  associate  certain  people's 
features  with  particolar  acts.  If  he  represented 
in  one  battle-^ece  a  soldier  fl^ng  with  fear  and 
terror  expressed  on  his  countenance,  his  crayon 
would,  in  spite  of  himself,  trace  the  famuiar 
features  of  some  well-known  personage  who  had 
diatingaished  himself  by  a  lack  of  pluck ;  and  in 
one  01  his  grand  pictures^  wishing  to  represent  a 
capacdous  grasping  Israelite,  he  drew  the  features 
of  a  contemporary,  whom  many  will  recognise  at 
the  first  glance.  X  have  said  this  was  sometimes 
«n  unfortunate  knadc,  because  it  has  occasionally 
got  him  into  trouble.  In  this  iustanoe,  it  was 
a  happy  knaci.  On  the  appointed  day,  Qrosjean 
Awa^eted  into  Yemet's  studio,  and  resented 
with  a  somewhat  haughty  loc^  the  artist's  Bon 
jour,  mon  wm,  whichne  thought  rather  familiar 
firom  a  painter  in  his  hire,  but  be  recorered  his 
equanimity  vhffa  he  beheld  his  finished  portrait, 
a  Dold  sketch  in  oil  colours.  Eblding  it  out  at 
Jirm's  lengUi,  Grosjean  exclaimed : 

"  Sapruti !  c'est  bien  bean  I  It's  wdl  worth 
the  money.  In  fact,  it's  better  thanBaptiste's, 
and  he  paid  thirty  sous  for  his.  I  shall  recom- 
mend you,  monsieur."  "  No !  pray  don't," 
said  Vemet ;  "  at  least,  not  to  many.**  "  No  p 
my  ?"  "  Well.  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  lose  five 
or  air  sons  by  that  picture.  You  see,  I've  put  the 
helnet  in,  and  Tomilion  lias  risen  again." 
"  That's  oufierent;  bat  you  shan't  lose  by  me. 
Her^  nunuieor,  are  tlur^  sous."  "Xoa.  are 
very  kind;  but  before  I  take  it,  teQ  me  for 
whom  is  the  picture?"  "It  is  for  my  old 
mothec"  "Ah!  I  suppose  aha  will  hang  it 
up  in  ber  drawing-room  ?"  "  Drawing-room, 
monsieur!  No,  she  has  only  one  room — our 
whole  house  is  oi^  a  large  room."  "Why,  is 
she  so  vBijpoor?^  "No;  but  peiaants— jou 


know  how  they  lire?  She  can  still  afford  to 
send  me  a  franc  or  two  now  and  then,  as  she 
did  last  week.  She  sent  me  forty  sous,  for  she 
had  finished  the  harvest,  you  know."  "Ah! 
well,  look  here,  mon  brave;  hare  it  put  in  a 
frame.  Take  this.  Hush!  Come,  come;  you 
have  a  fine  head,  and  if  you  look  at  that  huge 
picture,  you  will  see  that  I  have  made  another 
portrait  of  you.  There,  there^  adieu !  It's  all 
rights  mon  amL   Nonsense,  Iad-»^idiea !" 

Toor  Grosjean,  bewildered,  and  so  snddenlf 
fallen  from  bis  high  position  of  patEon  of  the 
fine  arts,  was  genuy  pushed  out  of  the  stndio. 

When  he  got  into  the  street,  he  opened  one 
hand,  and  saw  in  it  two  five-franc  pieces.  In 
the  other  he  held  the  moat  tip-top  martial- 
lookii^  dragoon  he  had  ever  seen  in  hia  life. 
The  tip-top  dragoon  was  to  gladden  his  old 
mothers  eyea«  and  the  money  was  to  hnj  a 
frame  for  the  grand  picture.  Mars  felt  a  stir  in 
his  heart,  and  growled,  "  Sapristi !  wht^  a  good 
devil !"  Then,  recovering  his  dignity,  he  gave  a 
vigorous  thump  on  the  top  of  his  tiger-skinned 
h^met,  and  swore  "  Revenge !" 

He  looked  around  him — his  eye  cauefat  some 
unsightly  blotches  of  mod  on  that  oeautiful 
polished  oak  staircase.  Whereupon,  mumbling 
"  I  know,"  be  hastoied  home  to  oairacks. 

Our  regiment  remained  two  years  in  Yer- 
saillea  after  this  incident,  during  which  time 
Vemet  was  puzzled  by  the  attentions  of  an  in- 
visible good  fairy,  who  every  Saturday  hud  a 
clean  straw  nuit,  cleverly  plaited,  at  the  Coot  of 
his  grand  stainnse.  Bnt  the  faiif  mat^uaker 
was  no  <dihec  than  the  sturdy  old  trooper  Groa- 
jean* 


81IALL3EEE  CHRONICLES. 

I  SHODUD  be  fulfiUinc  bnt  vetj  imperfectly 
the  duties  my  office  u  I  fiuled  to  take  brief 
notice  of  a  certain  tendency  which  has  recmily 
become  developed  among  us  towards  a  kind  ca 
materialistic  spiritualism,  and  what  I  will  ven- 
ture to  call  Smentific  Frophesving. 

We  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for  spiritnal  newa. 
The  mysteries  of  life  are  preying  on  us  so  heavily 
as  to  become  almost  intokrable.  Our  appetite 
for  knowledge  is  desperately  keen.  The  froit 
of  the  tree  m  which  we  have  partaken  has  been 
culled  only  from  thosp  branches  that  are  within 
our  reach  as  we  staiid  on  tiptoe,  or  those  to 
which  our  hardiest  adventurers  have  climbed 
with  scaling  ladders.  And'  this  is  too  little 
for  us.  For  we  know  now  by  means  of  our  in- 
stnimente  and  calculations,  that  this  same  tree 
of  knowlec^e  is  of  mighty  stature.  The  fruit 
upon  its  topmost  boughs  we  cannot  even  see, 
far  less,  reach.  Its  roots  go  further  down 
than  we  can  dig— even  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  What  shaD  we  do  ?  That  goUen  fruit 
which  hangs  so  high,  how  shall  we  attain  to 
it?  There  arc,  indeed,  some  who  profess  to 
climb  higher  than  others,  some  who  uretend  to 
shake  those  topmost  boughs,  and  who  bid  us  look 
oat  for  the  apples  that  shall  jEaU.  Aba  1  neb 
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I   meii  are  weal^  aod  oaii  only,  ^rith  all  tiieLr-efforts, 
I   bring  down  mtch  roitea  fruit  as  iias  ia  it* 
dead  ateju  no  bold  upon  the  tree,  or  else 
I   tbej  are  mere  cluulataDs  and  impostors,  nrho 
have  talcea  the  i^ples  up  iu  their  pockets*  to 
'   thnnr  them  down  again  to  the  gaping  crowd 
I   below.  There  aie  meanbere  of  that  crowd  who 
i    receive  ttie  £ruit  eagerly,  and  feed  upon  it  to 
I    iiuAt  hurt;,  but  the  wiser  amoDg  them  can  detect 
'   an  earthly  i^t  in  it,  and  do  ueir  best  to  warn 
I ;   their  neif^honrs  away  from  it. 
!      Amopg  those  who  carry  up  into  high  flaoea 
'    the  fimit  which  they  proCess  to  gather  when  they 
get  there,  the  modem  mateiiu  spiritualists  oc- 
,   capy  a  prominent  place ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
instance  ai  the  ravenous  state  we  are  iu  for 
koowled^  of  the  unaeen,  that  people  will  almost 
<    help  tlieir  spiritual  aeronaut  to  stow  away  in  his 
!    pocKets,  before  he  ntoants  the  Tree,  the  very 
I   apples  whieh,  when  thrown  down  again  to  them, 
tn^  take  to  be  fniit  grown  on  thoae  high 
fanuches  vhioh  are  out  <n  our  reach.  They  are 
also  quite  willing  to  wait  till  it  is  dark  before 
I    the  appdes  descend  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  neither  see  their  pioph^.  pull  them  out  a! 
his  pock^  nor  be  able  to  dete<^  the  smile  upw 
I   his  countenance  as  he  plays  the  trick. 

That  a  spiritu^m  of  chairs  and  tables,  and 
auctioneer's  hammering;  should  ever  hare  taken 
j  hold  of  the  minds  of  evw  the  weaker  membeis 
of  our  society,  is  a  sufficient  -pxoo(  of  the  a.- 
tremity  of  hux^r  we  are  in  for  some  of  those 
same  apples  which  grow  away  from  our  reaoh, 
and  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  eyesight. 

But  other  matter  to  take  hold  of  the  specnla- 
tive  mind,  has  of  late  been  fumiriied  by  our 
Scientific  Prophets,  and  this  matter,  as  the 
result  of  resnrdies  mode  by  good  men  and 
'    tme,  mi^  occupy  us  fairly  enough.  And  it 
I    is  curious  to  observe  that  these  last  discoverara 
moke  no  mystery  of  their  mode  of  workiag. 
!    "When  they  climb  tbqr  show  us  how  they 
J    dimb,  and  bid  us  watdi— broad  daylight 
—every  siep  of  their  upward  progress.  They 
'    bid  us  watch  them  with  telescopes  and  in- 
struments when  our  weak  eyes -tail,  and  so: 
I    follow  them  to  that  point  whenv  as  their 
i    etrength  gives  way,  they  stretch  out  a  feeble' 
I    and  exhausted  hand  to  grasp  at  the  fruity  of  1 
which  sometimes  they  only  bringdown  a  por-i 
tion,  while  oftencst,  it  sbps  away  from  them, 
'   even  at  the  Ust,  Md  they  desoend  to  earth,, 
worn  and  despondent,  with  only  tidings  of  what 
I   the  4>ple  was  like.   Honour  to  these  true  pro- 
phets, and  confusiMi,  doubly  confounded,  to  the, 
,  fahie! 

Now,  these  last  remarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  strange  prognostications  of  pos-; 
sible  changes  in  the  earth's  condition  which 
liave  lateh  reached  us  from  different  quarters, 
and  at  di&cent  times,  and  which  seem  dimly  to 
hint  at  things  to  atir  the  aouls  of  those  who 

!  have  time  and  opportunity  to  watch  what  is 
going  on  around  them,  iu  a  speculative  temper 

,  of  mind.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a 
^reat  chemist  and  sciraitific  authority  thought 
It  needful  to  warn  the  world  that  there  was 
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reason  to  fear  that  a  certain  demeat  in  the 
soil,  neoesaary  to  the  production  of  the  food 
we  live  on,  was  in  many  parts  of  the  civilised 
globe  gradually  wearing  out.  To  how  many 
startlii^  ape<»ilatk(n8  does  tiie  mere  snanstion 
ofmohapoasibilitjMtiii^pvBiiae!  IVluiif 
thisBhonldbetlieradofoiirgjmtttcsa.  Thegreat- 
ness  of  Bwne  and  gf  Greece  was  brea^  to  an 
end ;  will  oars  terminate  through  ths  ^w  deea^ 
of  the  very  ground  we  live  on  F  Who  can  keep 
his  fisiioy  in  order,  after  onee  sufferiog  it  lo  entee- 
tain  sucti  an  idea  ?  With  the  eye  of  unaginatioK 
one  sees,  year  by  year,  the  eountry  growing  ieu 
and  less  prodnctiv^  the  harvests  becoming 
poorer  and  poorfr.  Thea,  the  stimnlants  uid 
sauces  with  which  we  hare  of  late  tried  to 
revive  the  digestive  powers  of  the  jaded  old  saU 
begin  to  fail,  and  the  patient  is  sul^ected  to  a 
course  of  Btill  more  pungent  tomce  and  ap- 
petisers, under  which,  its  powecs  revive  a  littl^ 
oat  only  for  a  Very,  vei^  wort  time,  after  wbidi 
there  is  a  tenible  reaction,  and  tiie  case  beeomea 
desperate^  And  now,  what  solemii  eoB8aUft> 
tioBB  take  place,  what  (UaouasioBB  mxm  in  the 
Mwapapors.  How,  one  after  another,  all  sorts 
of  expedioita  are  su^eated;  «w  gortleman, 
writing  to  the  'Hmea  to  ^  that  he  has  tried 
gjirinkuag  his  baok-garden  with  ct^eune  pepper 
with  the  most  lu^py  reenlts;  while  anotlier  has 
produced  a  £ne  ODop  of  tunups  fay  jiyaDgiog 
his  fiehl  with  toast<and-watac.  Every  eoixe- 
spondent  ei^jfejy  disproves  what  theman  before 
him  asserted,  md  what  the  "<i)<mstant  Beader" 
swears  I^,  the  "Old  Suhacriber"  deaounces. 
At  last  w^e  Jhave  a  final  meal  on  w^er-crcBsei^ 
and  stinginff-nettles,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  poor  cm  £^hud  must  be  abaadoBod  like 
the  "Detcitod  ^^Uag«,"  and  that  w«  most  be 
off  to  aooiB  c&m  put  of  the  i^xA»  with  all 
coBvi^ent  ^)eel 

What  an  exodus  that  will  be.  Off  we  go, 
carrying  our  sick  in  littera.  jSioeas  has  his 
father  on  his  back,  and  his  infant  daughter 
«urtieB  a  kitten  under  her  ana.  What  pBep«r»- 
tioos  have  to  be  made  before  wie  stort.  What 
impossible  ttuogs  we  want  to  take  with  us. 
QoB  fi^tleman  is  fco:  taking  up  all  the  railway 
lines  dispersed  «ver  the  kingdom,  and  trans- 
porting tiiem  to  the  new  country ;  auobher 
thinks  we  might  take  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  IU  if  we  numbered  the  stones  and  set 
them  up  again  in  their  propo;  order.  (But  in 
Heaven*s  name  let  vs  leave  it  behindO  Then 
wbcve  ibonldwego?  What  negotiation  would 
be  necessary  with  iormgn  powers  F  The  move 
would  be  westward,  of  ooane^-almost  all  move- 
ment has  been  in  a  westwly  directkm,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  esUfaUsh- 
meat  of  Tybumia  and  South  Eensuigton. 
Westward  we  ^ould  go,  probably  across  the 
Atlantic.  By  that  time  the  popoutittn  of  the 
States  might  be  exterminate^  and  we  might 
meet  witii  no  opposition. 
.  Another  rather  sturtlmg  theory  has  lately 
been  put  forward—the  earth,  it  aeams,  is  grow- 
ing cold.  We  are  told  that  its  intenial  aeat, 
its  vital  warmth  we  may  almost  call  it,  is 
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kfflinff  its  intensity.  Gradooa  Heaven  I  What  if 
the  ^dw,  like  erenrthing  upon  it,  ihonld  be 
mortal!  What  if  it  oas  onlj  an  allotted  span  of 
life,  and  is  getting  past  its  prime !  Suppose, 
cenlury  after  centuiy,  it  should  get  colder  and 
colder,  and  weaker  »id  ret  more  weak.  Sup- 
pose its  inhabitants  should  do  the  same,  their 
passions  gradually  dying  oat,  the  race  declining 
first  in  ener^  and  ultimately  in  uombers,  untu 
at  last  there  is  an  end  of  all ;  the  ]>eople  extinct, 
vorld  dead,  bat  still  lingering  in  the  firma- 
ment, the  pale  spectre  of  its  former  self — like 
tiie  moon,  which  surely  looks,  on  careful  inspec- 
tion, like  the  ghost  of  a  dead  world,  depopulated, 
and  icy  cold.  Its  very  lustre  is  cndaveroas,  and 
its  light  is  not  its  own,  bat  borrowed. 

The  earth  certainly  serans  to  have  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  mortality.  It  has  its 
flgue-Gts.  which  make  it  quake.  If  yoa  orer- 
work  i^  or  tax  it  too  much,  it  breaks  down, 
as  a  man  or  an  animal  does' — witness  the 
failure  of  certain  wine-crops,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  certain  portions  of  the  over-taxed 
soil.  What  do  we  know  of  the  earth  F  It  is 
terrible  to  know  so  little.  Between  us  and  the 
antipodes  what  is  there  P  There  are  strata  of 
rocl^  of  different  orders,  there  are  metal,  coal, 
water,  fire — of  the  last  we  want  more  news. 
What  is  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  that 
great  furnace  P  How  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  glowing  mass?  How  is  the  fuel 
supplied  to  it  ?  If  there  be  fire  it  must  consume, 
one  would  think ;  or>  if  there  be  nothing  for 
it  to  cODflume,  it  most  go  oat.  Where  does 
the  draught  come  from  to^eep  it  aliref 

Fexfaaps  it  will  be  sud  that  then  is  heat  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  earth,  without  fire : 
ittst  as  there  is  heat,  bat  no  fire  in  the  human 
body ;  and  this  again  is  suggestive  of  life  in  the 
earth,  seeing  that  heat  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
is  there,  only  while  life  is  there.  The  heat  and 
the  vitality  go  together ;  and  if  ^s  be  so  with 
the  earth,  and  if  it  should  be  true  tliat  its 
warmth  is  slowly  declming,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  its  life  is  ebbing  gradually  away, 
and  that  the  warmth — as  in  the  old  or  dying 
animal — ^is  declining  first,  at  the  extremities.  Is 
there  no  possibility  of  making  experiments  in 
connexion  with  this  interesting  question.  Could 
we  not  bore  more  deeply  into  the  globe  we 
live  in,  than  we  have  ever  done  yet  P  Uould  we 
not  test  the  tanperature  at  a  certain  depth,  and 
then  ten  yean  aherwarda  try  it  agun  at  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  external  surbce? 

Every  addition  to  our  knowledge  gives  as 
an  added  idea  of  the  amount  of  life  and  move- 
ment that  there  is  in  the  world.  We  always 
find  there  is  less  of  inertness  and  more  of  sen- 
sitiveness and  vitality  in  all  things  than  we  ex- 
pected. To  the  ignofant,  a  tooth  is  a  piece  of 
bone ;  to  the  initiated,  it  is  a  living,  sensitive 
organ.  There  is  less  of  torpid  existence  than 
we  imagine :  more,  mucli  more,  of  life.  How 
wonderful  is  that  life  of  plants,  of  which  we 
know  80  much.  We  can  breed  them  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  we  can  animals.  We  almost 
get  to  believe  them  conscious. 


It  is  8  theory  which  I  have  heard  put  for- 
ward by  one  of  oar  greatest  seieiitific  aatho* 
rities.  that  th«c  is  vmatsa  smx  nr-  the 
WORLD.  Every  object,  according  to  this  sjitem, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  compounded  of  infini- 
tesimal atoms,  cohering  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  density  and  closeness;  and  those 
atoms  are  all,  ana  at  all  times,  in  motion.  Even 
an  iron  crowbar  will  not  be  like  what  it  looks 
like  now,  a  thousand  years  hence ;  the  changes 
which  are  to  make  it  that  different  thing  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  are  in  operation  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  will  be  in  operation  through  all  the 
intervening  moments.  Life  and  movement  every- 
where. Everywhere  pKwression — except  in  the 
mind  of  an  obstinate  ana  prejudiced  man,  which 
is  almost  the  tmly  stationaiy  thing  under  the 
saa. 

Bat  whither  is  all  this  movement  tending? 
One  tendency,  at  anv  rate>  indaoed  by  all 
that  we  have  leamea>  and  all  that  we  have 
speculated  on,  is  a  tendency  to  inquire  further, 
and  to  beat  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge with  eager  hands  and  importunate  cries. 
We  must  not  be  impatient,  however.  Geology 
is  but  a  young  science.  We  know  not  what  it 
may  reveal  to  us,  as  it  advances  towards  ma- 
tunty.  We  are  finding  our  way  tlirough  the 
Mont  Cenis ;  wlio  knows  but  that  our  research 
may,  ere  long,  take  a  downward  direction,  so 
that  We  may  get  something  more  than  a  mere 
surface  knowledge  of  this  great  round  mass  on 
which  it  is  our  lot  to  dwell  ? 


A  CHEAP  PASSAGE  HOME. 

"  Thiktt-eigiit,  T  think  you  said,  with  extras, 
and  the  steward's  fee  two  guineas  more  ?"  I 
asked.  My  tone  of  voice  was  i»spondent  enough, 
for  I  saw  something  like  a  lazy  scorn  come  over 
the  clerk's  face  as  he  replied, 

"  That's  correct.   Two  guineas  at  Jeast." 

"  Those,  then,  are  the  lowest  terms  for  cabin 
passengers." 

"  The  lowest,  bv  the  James  Watt,"  returned 
the  shipping  clerk,  with  every  sign  of  being 
bored  at  my  pertinacity,  and  rusfliug  the  leaves 
of  his  ledger  to  and  fro.  | 

."  You  may,  of  course,  get  berthed  much  more  > 
cheaply  among  tlie  Dat<£  or  Spanish  vessels  in  I 
harbour,  but  in  that  case  ve  can  do  nothing  to  | 
farther  your  views."  { 

I  sighed  and  tamed  away.  Poverty,  no  doubt,  i 
orten  causes  a  man  to  take  a  jaundiced  view  of 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  around  him ;  I 
but  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  persons  ij 
lounging  about  the  office  where  tliis  bncf  dia-  I 
logne  had  taken  place,  and  who  had  looked  up  ' 
from  their  newspapers,  or  suspended  their  chat  I 
to  listen  to  my  request,  were  r^rding  me  with  < 
contemptuous  wonder.  A  foreigner,  fairly  well  I ' 
dressed,  in  that  city  of  palaces,  and  unable  or  i , 
unwilling  to  pay  some  K>rty-foar  pounds  for  a  ' 
luxurious  passage  to  England !  I ' 

I  hurried  away,  bat  when  out  oF  ught  of  Uie  'I 
office  windovra,  I  sat  down  upon  a  stoue  post  on  ■ 
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1  the  broad  qaxj,  and  gave  iDTself  up  to  tefiec- 
i   tions  of  a  ebaraoter  rather  bitt«r  ttiaa  s^et. 

Three  years  spent  in  Rnssia,  and  nothing  to 
j  show  for  them.  Three  years  of  cban^  and 
{  toil,  of  waHine  and  enforced  inaction,  of  Imrd- 
I    ships  and  liara  work,  hat  where  was  the  fruit  of 

I  so  mncii  thought  and  labour.  There  \ras  none ; 
)   I  w&s  leaving  the  czar's  dominions  a  still  poorer 

I I  man  tbau  I  had  entered  them,  and  this  not 
; :  firom  any  improvidence  or  indolence  on  my  own 
I  part,  but  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  petty 
'  misfortunes.  It  was  not  tliat  I  had  not  occa- 
sionally had  well-paid  employment  in  my  own 

!  line  as  an  analyUcfd  chemist ;  but  that  I  bad 
Tainly  tried  to  save — the  great  expense  of  livuig 
I   and  travelling  in  Rniiau  keeping  my  purse 
I   lean^  in  spite  of  myself.    Lately  I  had  been 
retained  lor  several  months,  at  a  liberal  salary, 
to  assay  the  ores  and  other  products  of  Prince 
Vassilikoff's  mines  in  the  Ural  chaiu,  and  my 
thoQgiita  and  fingers  had  been  ceaselessly  busy 
witli  malachite  and  platinum,  gold  grains  and 
native  copper.   But  soon  after  my  engagement 
I    came  to  an  end,  the  breaking  of  a  bank  had 
'    mulcted  one-lialf  of  my  little  savings,  and  the 
1   expenses  of  a  tedious  country  fever,  of  which  I 
sickened  at  Taganrog,  had  reduced  my  funds  to 
a  very  low  ebb  indeed. 
So  there  I  was,  on  the  quay  of  Odessa,  wist- 
j  fully  computing  the  amount  of  a  few  dollars 
I   and  roubles  that  remained,  and  ponderiiu  on  the 
I   best  means  of  getting  home  to  En^anC  where 
I  had  liopcs  of  promptly  obtaining  employment. 
,   My  anxiety  was  not.  entirely  selfish.   I  had  a 
i   mother  and  sisters  at  home,  not,  indeed,  de- 
pendent npon  me  for  support,  bat  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  had  often  promised  myself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  tbem  many  comforts 
which  had  been  theirs  in  earlier  days,  and  be- 
I   fore  my  father's  misfortunes  and  death.  This 
now  could   not  be.    My  slender  means  re- 
I   quired  to  be  most  carefully  husbanded,  were  I 
I   to  get  home  at  all.   And  I  was  still  weak  and 
'   emadated  after  the  fever,  and  unfit  to  bear  much 
j   privation,  or  I  might  have  found  an  economical 
j   passage  on  board  one  of  those  unclean  foreign 
vessels,  Thoae  slovenly  deoka  and  untidy  ng- 
ginc  ccmtrasted  so  stnmgly  with  tlie  trimness 
of  tne  James  Watt,  at  an^or  beyond, 
j ;      There  was  a  Spanish  schooner,  deep  laden, 
•  ^   that  was  moored  close  to  the  quay.   Her  decks 

I  ■  vere  encumbered  and  foul,  her  cabins,  as  I 
I '    guessed,  mere  flea-haunted  dens,  and  the  sh^gy 

I I  olive  skinned  crer,  in  their  red  sashes  and  t«d 
Catalan  caps,  were  quarreiUn^  over  tlicirspreasv 
cards  or  eating  with  wooden  spoons  some  dark 

of  semi-liquid  food,  the  garlic  and  oil  of 
which  I  could  smell  from  where  I  sat.  No 
doubt  the  Spaniard  would  take  me  as  a  passenger 
at  a  low  rate,  but  I  was  ill  and  weak  yet,  and 
could  not  bring  myself  to  face  a  mouth  in  such 
companionship. 

Tliere  were  plenty  of  vessels,  lofty-masted 
American  clippers,  huge-hulled  barques  from 
Bremen  or  Hamboj^,  Dntdi,  Tnnish,  and 
Maltese  onft,  bat  only  a  percentage  boand  for 
Kngland,  and  none  so  attractive  as  the  James 

I 


Watt.  I  sighed  as  I  glanced  at  her  red  chimneys, 
clean  decks,  shining  cabin  windows,  the  awmng 
over  her  poop,  and  the  spruce  figore-head  as  gayaa 
paint  and  Butch  metal  could  makeit,  and  thought 
how  pleasant  would  have  been  the  run  home 
iu  her,  over  the  summer  sea.  There  is  a  long- 
ing for  home  that  seizes  on  a  lonely  Englishman, 
and  especially  a  sick  EngUshman,  in  a  far  distant 
country,  to  which  words  caniiot  do  joatioe.  It 
must  tie  feli. 

"  Pardon  me,  sur,  if  I  intrude !  You  seek  a 
passage  to  Liverpool  F  do  you  not  ?"  said  a  soft 
musiail  voice  at  my  elbow,  a  voice  soft  enough 
and  maskal  euong  ^  to  have  belonged  to  a  young 
girl.  I  tamed  my  head,  and  saw  that  the  person 
who  had  accosted  me  was  a  well  dressed, 
slightly  built  young  man,  with  a  smooth  dark 
face  and  brilliant  restless  eyes.  Very  handsome, 
and  very  elegant,  as  he  stood  beside  me,  grace- 
fullv  bowing,  with  uplifted  hat  and  wmning 
smil^  but  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was 
one  of  distrnst.  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  im- 
pression. 

"Yonseekapassu;eP  Indeed  I  know  that  vou 
do.  I  was  in  ttie  office,  yonder,  when  you  caUed 
just  now." 

And  he  pointed  with  his  supple  forcGnger, 
clothed  in  spotless  yellow  kid,  towards  the  im- 
posing edifice  I  luid  so  lately  left.  He  had  been 
there,  then,  I  thought,  protiably  concealed  from 
me  by  that  group  of  ncwspaper-readbig  loungers 
of  whidt  I  have  spoken*  and  i  was  sill^  enong^  to 
feel  a  twinge  of  pain  at  the  reflection  that  he 
had  heard  my  questions  and  the  clerk's  rephes, 
and  knew  how  poor  I  was.  The  young  man 
possibly  guessed  what  was  passing  through  my 
mind,  lor  his  flexible  voice  assumed  a  tcnie  of 
grave  courtesy  as  he  resumed : 

"  Fo]^Te  my  intrusion.  I  am  not  prompted 
by  idle  curiosity,  I  do  assure  you.  It  is  a 
matter  of  nmtual  convenience  that  I  wish  to 
speak  about.  You  are  goiiig  to  Enghmd,  and  I 
am  in  a  position  to  offpr  you  the  chance  of 
makiw  the  trip  as  comfortable  as  if  you  em- 
harkedin  the  James  Watt,  and  as  economical  as 
if  you  put  up  with  the  miseries  of  one  of  those  ex- 
ceeding duty  bat  piotarnqne  craft  before  us." 

The  ustnutfnl  impression  was  waxing  very 
Faint  by  this  timi^  but  I  sliU  felt  some  doubts 
as  to  the  exact  social  status  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  not  a  sailor,  that  was  plain,  and 
while  his  look  and  tcme  were  those  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  he  was  too  young  for  a  merchant 

"Then  yon  have— you  are—"  1  began,  iu 
some  perplexity. 

"  Not  a  tout— not  i&ai,  I  assure  you,  since  I 
see  that  you  are  too  poUte  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence," said  my  cumpanion,  with  a  ringing  laugh 
that  spoke  of  exumrant  spirits  and  a  genial 
nature ;  '*  I  am  merely  the  supercargo  of  the 
Seven  Angels  there,  about  to  sail  for  Liverpool, 
and  I  shouUt  gUdly  take  yoa  with  as  oa  the 
voyage— that  is  all,  my  dear  sir.** 

impression  was  quite  gone  now,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  noble  ship,  a  stately  three^aster, 
andiored  some  eidiles  leiu;Ui  from  the  qui^,  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  {deasoie,  slightly  alloyed  by  doubts 
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m  to  wbether  Z  and  my  new  fdeiid  could  reslly 
oome  to  terms.  To  vrr  great  relief,  hoverer, 
I  foand  this  an  eaiy  afuir.  The  Seven  Aneels 
was  to  sail  on  Toesday,  Hie  day  befom  tnat 
^pCHnted  fcRT  the  depsrtare  of  the  James  Watt, 
and  I  could  be  well  acconwpodated  on  board  of 
her  for  a  rery  fev  pounds. 

"  This  is  now  we  stand,"  said  the  young 
supercargo,  "  and  this  yoa  have  a  i^ht  to  know. 
The  ship,  an  old  one  but  a  gwid  one,  is  going  to 
Sna^aaa  with  a  of  iiwat  {com  raajport, 
adati  to  which  wo  a»  to  tike  is  o3  at  Imri- 
acouL  llutfiia^t  bdng  an  nnususlly  Taiiuble 
one,  I  hare  been  put  on  board  as  sapercargo, 
my  father,  yon  must  know,  beii^  part  owner  of 
T^sel  and  goods,  the  rCTiaiimig  shares  in  which 
belong  to  other  merchants  of  mis  place.  Now, 
the  ship  not  beinff  legobdy  on  uie  Lrrcrpool 
yne,  seldom  carries  pttfBenffOB,  ample  and  well- 
fitted  as  her  cabins  are,  asu  we  neTer  advertise. 
It  so  happens  that  an  Bnglith  mendiant  of  tliis 
place  has  begged  ns  as  a  farour  to  take  durge 
of  his  daufrbter  going  home  to  finish  her  educa- 
tion at  a  J%i|diton  school,  and  there  is  some 
swkwardaess  aiMut  it,  for  thoogh  Captain  Yel- 
trintch  is  a  good  fatherly  old  man,  ma  time  is 
mudi  taken  up,  and,  in  a  vord.  Miss  Braekley 
cannot  sit  all  tty  in.  the  cabin  in  no  other  com- 
pany tium  mine.  So,  you  see,  if  you  will  take 
a  both,  yon  will  relieve  us  from  some  embarrass- 
ment, and  I  will  promise  not  to  chaige  yoa  a 
copeck  more  than  cost  price,  so  that  if  you  go 
slowly,  yonr  trip  will  be  che^  and  not  dis^ree- 
able.   Gome  aboard  and  judge  for  yoursel£" 

And,  a  boat  being  quickly  hailed,  we  were  soon 
aboard  the  Seven  Angels,  a  large  and  handsome 
ship,  faultlessly  trim  and  neat,  though  with  the 
high  poop  and  elaborate  stem-galleries  of  the 
antique  naval  style  of  arehiteotare.  The  captaia 
was  ashore,  but  we  were  speedily  ushered  into 
the  cabins,  which  were  certsialy  handsome  and 
snug,  and  more  than  warraated  the  commendi^ 
tions  of  the  sn{»6rwn».  The  Iswaeanun  Isnr 
about  were  smart  taknrait  Hydziotea  and  other 
LevairtiiiM;  tfaete«aanobaiDpeoiUoftta|daoe; 
the  dedks  weve  almost  white  enough  to  briong 
to  a  ship  of  war;  bat  Iwbb  particulariy  stnu£ 
by  the  apiManuioe  of  the  holy  pictuxee,  with 
Imnps  burning  before  them,  and  of  the  massive 
group  of  woodeB  images,  mj  with  punt  and 
sold  leaf,  dmng  duty  mr  a  ngur&*head.  Never 
had  I  been  on  Mara  a  Bnssian  ship  before,  but 
I  could  easily  believe,  what  my  giiide  assured 
me,  that  this  was  a  bvourable  apeoiBeiL  of  their 
mercantile  marine. 

"AiVIiat  name  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
putting  down?"  saidmyjonngfriend,  producing 
nom  a  locker  a  dispea  bool^  and  di^ii^  his 
pen  in  the  ink. 

"MillingUm— Alfred  afiUiugton,**  said  X; 
"  may  I,  in  return,  ask  your  name  mid  nation? 
Yonr  £n{^sh  is  peiicot^  but  I  hardly  fimoy  we 
are  countrymen. 

"  In  a  certain  sense  we  are,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  one  o£  his  hnght  smiles ;  "I  an  an 
loniau— 4  Greek  from  Corfu— and  my  nam  is 
Spiridum  Colotnmi,  at  your  Hcrice." 


Daring  the  three  or  four  days  whidi  preeededi 
the  ship's  sailing,  Spiridion  snd  I  became  qoit* 
intimate,  and  ^e  young  Greek  did  me  several 
petty  kindnesses,  doubly  gntefol  to  a  stran^  in 
so  lively  a  town  as  Odessa.  Thanks  to  his  in- 
troduction I  was  made  free  of  several  circles  and 
ebbs,  which  are  frequented  not  only  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place,  but  by  the  smartest  of 
the  staff  officers  and  gavetnment  functionaries, 
and  where  I  was  kindly  made  welcome.  AJso,. 
idtboudi  unaUe  to  preKnt  me  to  his  own  family,, 
tiien  absent  at  a  seMida  vilk  some  leagues  o^ 
Spiridion  introdooed  me  to  his  ftthssfs  partaero^ 
and  to  tiiat  Mr.  Braddmr  whose  only  duld,  as  » 
great  favour,  was  to  be  oan^iorted  to  Bn^and 
on  board  the  Seven  Angels. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Brackley's  the  day  before 
sailing,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  group  that 
I  then  saw  gathered  in  the  merchant's  drawing- 
room,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  memory  of  the 
terrible  events  which  followed.  The  master  of 
the  house  was  a  plain,  downright  man  enough, 
a  little  rong^  and  bhint  of  speech  and  bearing, 
periiaps,  fmd  it  struck  me  that  his  quiet  wife,  a 
subdued  little  personage  with  hairjirematurely 
grey,  and  a  nervous  maimer,  stood  in  gt&A  awe 
of  his  displeasure.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  unselusbness  and  depth  of  the  father's  love 
for  his  only  child ;  his  viuee  was  softened  when 
he  spoke  to  her  or  of  faci,  his  eyes  followed  her 
about  the  room  wiUi  a  scut  of  sad  pride,  sod  I 
could  see  that  all  his  hopes  and  feelings  were 
wn4>ped  up  in  i^ans  for  her  welEaxe. 

As  for  Marian  BradEley,  she  was  mnmly  an 
honest  Bnglish  girl,>  Eatber  pretty,  and  very 
good  hnmouied  and  full  of  blithe  youthful  SfHrUs. 
They  were  sending  her  to  her  aU.  but  fonotten 
native  land,  the  place  which  they  still  fondly 
called  "  home,"  for  a  better  and  more  solid  educa- 
tion than  Odessa  coold  supply,  and  she  was 
sorry  to  leave  her  parents,  but  full  of  wonder 
and  curiosity  about  the  Western  European 
wo^i  and  eqieeially  the  great  tttiea  of  London 
and  Fans,  which  she  was  to  see  before  returning. 
The  onhr  other  pmon  pnsait  was  the  emnmanp 
dcr  of  the  Seven  Angels,  and  he  was  the  member 
qI  the  company  most  worthy  oi  remark. 

Captain  vdtrivitch  was  a  grand  looking  old 
seaman ;  there  was  somethingnoble  and  m^tic 
in  his  tall  andupri^  foinChis  stately  hei^  and 
weather-beaten  face,  wkh  ita  diaggy  white  eye- 
brows and  the  fringe  of  white  hur  that  bung- 
about  his  high  forehead.  He  wore  two  Russian 
decorations,  and  was  somewhat  stiff  and  slow 
in  his  gait,  in  consequence,  as  Sfdridion  told  me, 
of  a  wound  in  the  knee  received  at  Navarino. 
He  had.  indeed,  served  long  and  creditably  in  the 
imperial  nairy,  but  when  I  asked  mj  Greek  in> 
fonnant  why  he  bad  left  it,  ^iridion  bud  hia 
fiimer  on  his  Iqig^  and  muttered  something  about 
pofit^  leaeons.  I  lenaiked  that,  contraiy  to 
the  usual  custom  of  veterans,  the  a^  officer 
was  not  inclined  to  dilate  upon  his  miUtaiy 
career,  and  when  Mr.  Braokley  touched  on  the 
sulqect,  he  answered  wiUi  cuy  brevity,  and 
showed  ugna  of  reUef  when  some  other  topitt 
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Bat  the  captun  ot  the  Seven  Angela  vaa  far 

from  l)eine  a  silent  niembei  of  the  part;r  > 
talked  veU  and  pleaaUitlj  of  the  interior  of 
Russia,  of  seafarinff  experienoea  daring  the  four 
years  he  had  fllled  bia  presoit  pest,  and  not 
only  of  foreign  ports  bat  also  of  foreign  oapitab, 
their  architecture,  pieture-gaUeries>  and  so  forth. 
His  language  and  anecdotes  were  those  of  a 
welUnformed  person,  and  X  took  mnch  pleasure 
in  his  conTersation,  but  after  a  tinte  an  odd 
fancy  seized  apon  me.  I  fancied  that  Captain 
Veltriritch  waa  afraid  of  Spiridion,  that  he 
vatched  his  eye  as  a  dog  watches  the  counte- 
nance of  hia  master,  aiul  that,  aceording  to  the 
expression  of  Spiridionfs  bright  fac^  »  the 
captain's  Tiracity  rose  or  fell>  and  his  flow  of 
words  slackened  or  increased.  Naj,  such  is  the 
power  of  imagination,  tliat  I  thoof^t  that  onoe 
ortwice  I  intercepted  a  stolen  look  of  command, 
a  qiuek  imperious  flash,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
snperea^,  and  that  eadi  time  Uaa  oocurred  the 
old  captain,  whose  spirite  had  begun  toflsg,  aod 
whose  features  were  sinking  into  moody  repose, 
started,  made  an  effort  over  his  own  sad 
thooghts,  and  took  up  the  ball  of  conversation 
with  the  utmost  good  humour.  And  yet  I  must 
haTe  been  mistaken,  for  how  absmd  was  the 
notion  that  such  a  careless  butterfly  nature  as 
that  of  gay  Spiridion  could  exercise  authority 
over  that  of  the  stout  old  seaman,  in  whose  praise 
Mr.  Brackley  was  loud  when  the  captain  bade 
us  good  ni^t,  and  depozted  the  nrBt  of  the 
company. 

"A  nohle  old  fellow!"  said  the  merchant, 
warmly.  Tabbing  his  broad  hands  together;  "he 
is  aboat  the  only  Rossian  CQmnumder  to  whose 
core  I  should  have  liked  to  entrust  my  girl. 
He  baa  children  of  his  own.  By  the  my, 
Colotroni,  has  anything  been  heud  lately  (tftlul; 
son  of  Lia  in  Sberiaf* 

Spiridbn  gave  a  little  stait,  bat  imiMCtiRtely 
recovered  hia  composure. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  he  answered ;  "  the 
skimier  never  cares  to  talk  on  that  sabjact. 
Perhaps  the  young  man  ia  dead.  At  aay  rate, 
he  is  (lead  to  the  world* 

**  IVo  chance  of  his  patdoo,  I  suppose  i"  said 
Ur.  ^ackley,  in  a  meoitatini  way,  for  the  pain 
of  parting  with  his  danghter  had  made  ium 
onoaually  sympathetie  with  the  griefs  of  others. 

Spiridton  was  afraid  theare  was  no  such  chance. 
Still,  greater  offenders  had  been  released  before 
the  expiratifm  (tf  their  sentenoe,  and  no  one 
knew  when  some'  whim  of  demenoy  might 
possess  the  imperii  mind,  or  the  minds  of  the 
Czar's  ministers.  And,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
gallant  old  father,  he,  Spiridion,  would  be  ghid 
to  hear  that  the  youngra  Veltrivitch  hm  a 
chance  of  pardon;  to  which  Hr.  Brackley 
heartily,  and  Mrs.  Brackley  timidly,  assented. 

"At  ten  to-m<»Tow,  then,  I  shall  bring 
Hanoi  on  board.  Yoa  sail  at  noon,  sharp  P" 
said  the  merchant,  as  he  bade  us  good  nig^t. 

"Sbaro!  The  t^tain is aspnuctiud  bb  Time 
himadf/^aiuwaied  Spiridion,  as  -he  waved  bis 
hand  in  adiea.  We  walked  homewards  arm 
in  BRD,  sinoe  my  lodging  was  near  the  water* 


nde,  wheraalso  stood  the  Cetotrau's  home,  and» 

as  I  went  on  tiiroo^h  the  mocwUt  streets,  I 
coald  not  help  reverting  to  the  theme  of  Captain 
VeHrivitoh  and  his  wm.  "A  political  offsnce, 
of  course  ?"  I  hinted. 

S^dion  made  answer  in  his  asaal  airy  way ; 

"FoliUoal— to  be  sure  it  was.  In  Bosaia,  yoa 
know,  we  more  in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigues, 
domestic  or  politic ;  the  very  tur  is  thick  with 
plots.  I  see  yoa  are  dying  to  know  the  history 
of  the  Yeltrintoh  family,  and  though  I  am  not 
fully  eonversant  with  its  details,  I  Ma  at  least 
give  you  a  sketch.  The  captain  was  w^off ;  a 
noblf^  of  coarse,  or  he  oomd  not  have  been  an 
officer  in  the  Russina  navy.  He  doated  on  hia 
SOD,  youns  Demetrius,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
bia  own  mp.  ITell,  the  ladplekednp  daogeroaa 
ideas,  damgenras friends,  got  mixed  up  inaotm- 
spiraoy,  amd  tiie  whole  amur  was  found  out,  aa 
always  luqipens.  The  yoongster  would  not  have 
been  very  severely  deut  wiui,  bat  unfortoaately 
he  had  laid  haada  on  a  certiun  chest  of  silver 
roubles  belongiog  to  the  government,  and  which^ 
in  his  amifdile  zeal,  he  had  devoted  to  the  use  of 
liis  visionary  republic ;  this  was  a  great  fanlt, 
and  he  has  been  m  Siberia  these  five  yean.** 

"And  the  father?" 

"  Old  Veltrivitch  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
on  Buspioion  of  being  his  son's  accom^jtice.  I 
really  don't  know  whether  he  was  acquitted,  or 
whether  the  emperor  put  a  stc^  to  the  proceed- 
ings. _  Bat  I  am  eertaui  ^t  be  resinied  hia 
comniiKion.volnntarily,  and,  soon  after,  tie  came 
here,  and  became  a  merobiuit  skipper.  He  was 
all  hak  rained ;  I  believe  his  B9a  bad  been  very 
extravagant  and  so  forth,  befi»e  the  crash  esme, 
but  what  does  a  poor  Sybarite  like  myself  know 
of  plots  and  scbemeaF  !Eb,  my  dear  a«ni.coun- 
try-man,  youth  should  be  a  time  for  enjoy- 
meat.  Yon  won't  come  to  the  circle  and  luve 
a  few  last  guaes  of  dovniuoes,  and  s(»ne  pUBCh? 
Then  good  night,  and  a  rirerderia !" 

And  I  heard  him  humming  an  opera  time  as 
be  went  up  the  marble  steps.  !For  the  first  time 
this  gaiety  of  his  grated  somewhat  on  my 
feeling;  his  tone  in  speaking  of  oldY<dtrivitcn 
and  his  misfortunes  had  been  oaxriess,  alnoat 
exultant  sad  I  bwan  to  doubt  vhwwr  the 
e^aisite  uhoii^  (u  my  Greek  fiind  ndght  not 
hide  a  very  osUoos  hewt.  And  yet  I  blamed 
myself,  aa  I  strode  on,  for  entertainmg  hanh 
thoughts  of  Spiridion,  or  expeetinf  too  much 
aensimlity  &om  tbttt  li«^t  and  shallow  nature. 
The  young  Greek  had  been  kind  to  me,  kind  to 
the  mfflwiant,  onr  late  host,  kind  even  to 
poor  neglected  Mrs.  Brackley,  kind  to  Mariau, 
our  future  fellow-passenger,  to  whom  his  bearing 
was  Inrotherty  and  frank,  and  it  wae  too  maoh  to 
expect  that  be  should  always  take  a  serious  view 
of  the  misfortuna  of  others.  And  having  reasoned 
thus,  I  laid  my  bead  upcm  the  pillow,  and  dreamed 
trf  Bngland  and  the  dear  ones  at  borne. 

We  weu^  anchor  next  da^,  with  every 
prospect  ot  fine  weatter.  Oidy  a  few  rounded 
masses  of  white  doa^  IBw  so  many  woolpacks, 
rolled  hmgnidfy  acroaa  tiie  deep  blue  of  the  Ay, 
the  little  wav»  glistened  as  if  meddled  in 
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^ass,  and  there  vas  jiut  breeze  enooj^h  to  fill 
tiie  topsails  of  the  good  ship,  as  she  swam 
Hiajesticall;  out  of  the  roadstead.  Before  long 
Odessa,  its  basr  quajn,  its  man;  masts,  white 
houses,  and  church  roofs  of  various  bright 
colours,  faded  away  from  our  sight,  and  the  tall 
aliips  themselvea  wete  hull  down  in  the  ha»  of 
distance. 

Mr.  Brackley  had  bronfdit  bis  daaghter,  and 
his  daughter's  tmnka  and  tundboxes,  on  board 
in  very  good  time.  He  tried  to  fei^  aapreme 
content  and  cheerfulness,  spoke  of  Marian's 
Toyi^  as  a  mere  holiday  trip,  and  her  absmce 
OS  of  trifling  duration,  and  did  his  best  to  be 
jovial  and  light  of  spirit.  Bat  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  pain  Dehind  this  mask  of  guety ;  it  was 
the  merchant's  first  separation  from  the  darling 
child  with  whose  life  and  happiness  his  very 
heart-strings  were  knit  up,  and  it  was  plain  that 
to  say  farewell  cost  him  a  sharp  pang.  There 
were  teara  in  Marian  Bracklej's  eyes  too,  but 
she  bravely  kept  them  back.  She  knew, 
probably,  that  liad  she  given  way  to  grief  her 
father  would  have  been  quite  unmanned.  I 
turned  away  ray  own  eyes  not  to  see  the  last 
embrace  between  paroit  and  child,  and  made 
myself  purposely  deaf  to  iJie  last  few  broken 
words  of  fMrtin{N  and  then  the  shore  boat,  the 
rowers  of  which  oad  long  been  getting  uneasy 
and  impatient,  was  cast  off,  and  we  saw  Mr. 
Brackley  st-anding  up  in  the  stem-sbeets,  waving 
his  hat  and  hand  as)ong  as  hat  and  hand  con- 
tinued to  be  visible.  Then  old  Captiun  Veltrivitch 
led  the  sobbing  girl  down  to  her  state-room. 

"  Better  rest  a  little  while,  my  dear,"  s^he^ 
in  his  slowly  uttered  but  perfectly  pure  English ; 
"  I  am  your  father's  deputy,  and  I  must  not  let 
you  break  your  heart  on  the  first  day  of  the 
voyage." 

The  arrangements  of  the  Seven  Angels  were 
comfortable  enough.  There  was  a  large  and 
handsome  cabin — ^what  in  a  regular  packet  would 
have  been  dabbed  the  saloon— and  intq  this  all 
our  state-rooms,  as  vrell  as  the  oaptiun'a  cabin 
and  steward's  pantry,  opened.  The  deep  stem 
windows  offered  the  most  delightful  cool  and 
snug  lounging  places,  where  tlie  ear  was  soothed 
by  the  eternal  wash  and  ripple  of  the  water  as 
it  seethed  and  swelled  under  the  ship's  counter 
and  against  the  rudder,  and  thron^^  the  windows 
themselves  was  to  he  seen  a  stretch  of  dimpling 
blue  waves,  framed  as  in  a  picture.  There  was 
a  stem  gallery  too,  where  we  could  idle  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  lofty  poop,  with  its  awning  to 
keep  off  the  strong  rays  of  the  Eastern  sun,  was 
a  point  of  observation  from  which  we  oooldlook 
out  while  enjoying  the  breeze. 

We  htd  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  for  not 
only  was  a  good  table  kept,  but,  Uumks  to  the 
lib^ralit;  of  the  owners,  thiere  was  a  cow  on 
board,  and  we  had  fresh  nulk,  the  rarest  of 
luxuries  in  a  Mediterranean  voyage.  But, 
indeed,  we  were  bidden  to  consider  ourselves 
rather  as  guests  than  as  paying  passengers,  and 
it  was  unaeniable  that  the  proprietcm  the 
Seven  Angela  had  no  eye  to  screwing  a  profit 
out  of  our  fan. 


The  ship  was  a  fine  one,  but  a  slow  sailer;  even  i 
a  seaman's  partiality  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing that,  and  though  I  was  not  very  experienced  , 
in  maritime  matters,  I  could  not  but  imagine  ' 
that  tlie  Seven  Angels  was  more  fit  for  the  calm  . 
than  the  rough  of  ocean  life.   The  fine  weather  { 
which  witnessed  our  departure  from  Odessa  | 
proved  fickle,  and  a  bout  of  stormy  weather  sue-  I 
ceeded,  during  which  tbe  huj^e  old  vessel  groaned 
andcrnked  in  a  most  lugubrious  manner,  shipped 
so  many  seas  that  the  hatdua  had  to  be  battened 
down  and  the  ports  made  fast,  and  sprung  a 
leak,  which  kept  the  grambling  crew  busy  at  the 
pumps.    But  Captain  Veltrivitch  handled  her  \ 
skilfully,  and  when  the  gale  fell  the  leak  was  i 
adroitly  stopped,  and  the  clang  of  cliaiu  and  | 
lever  ceased.   Still,  the  wind  coutiuued  provok-  j 
ingly  variable,  and  we  were  repeatedly  forced  ' 
out  of  our  course,  and  driven  far  to  the  west*  i 
ward  over  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Black  Sea —  , 
waters  more  shallow  and  durty,  but  more  perilous  i 
to  navigators,  than  any  in  the  Levant.   At  last 
we  bore  up  for  Trebizond,  where  the  oil  destined  I 
to  complete  our  cargo  was  taken  In,  and  where  i 
the  Armenian  caulkers  soon  patclied  up  the  ! 
vessel's  injured  side,  and  then  we  sailed  again.  | 

"  Slow  vmrk,  Millington,  but  not,  I  hope,  dull  | 
or  comfortless"  sud  Spiridion, gaily ;  "we have 
paid  our  forfeit  to  Neptune,  and  sballprobably 
iKwl  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Mersey  as 
smootlily  as  a  Cowes  yacht  in  the  Solent.  The 
barometer  tells  a  very  satisfactory  tale." 

Tliese  words  were  spoken  on  the  even'mg 
which  witnessed  our  departure  from  Trebizond,  i 
as  we  stood  under  the  awning  that  shaded  the  I 
poop,  gazing  now  upon  the  white  and  yellow 
town,  lessening  to  LiUiputiaa  proportions  as  we  i 
made  sail  to  seawards,  now  towards  the  west,  { 
where  a  blended  web  of  colours,  with  aimson  i 
predominating,  stained  all  the  sunset  waters,  -ji 
Spiridion  was  in  high  spirits  on  tliat  evenings    | ! 
lie  insisted  on  bringmg  Miss  Brackley's  guitar  : 
on  deck,  and  sang  us  several  songs  in  dilferent 
languages,  playing  a  masterlj  accompaniment, 
fbr  he  was  a  capital  musician.   Captain  Veltri- 
vitch, on  the  other  bond,  was  restless  and  ill  at 
ease,  made  curt  and  peevish  answers  to  any  j 
remaric  addressed  to  Irnn,  and  was,  for  the  first   •  | 
time,  very  bad  company.   The  wind  served  us   !  | 
well  that  night,  but  on  the  following  day,  which   .  | 
was  sultry  and  oppressive,  light  puffs  of  air  |[ 
succeeded  to  the  steady  breeze,  and  after  wasting   j  • 
much  time  and  trouble  in  incessant  tacks  and  ' 
changes  of  course,  we  finally  lay-to  for  the  night,   1 1 
some  five  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  : 

How  well  I  remember  that  evening,  with  the  I 

Surple  mountains  of  Anatolia  looming  in  the 
istance,  and  the  sun  goii^  down,  blood  red,  on  j 
the  European  aide.  Tb^  was  no  cause  for  , 
apprehension,  and  it  had  been  ont  of  a  prudent  : 
resolve  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  collision  during 
the  darkness  with  some  of  the  numerous  craft  | 
that  swarm  about  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus, 
that  our  commander  liad  resolved  on  lying  by  ' 
for  the  night.  To-morrov  we  should  see  the 
Castles  before  noon,  and,  a  few  hours  Uter,  Con- 
stautimiple  itself. 
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llie  crew  vere  loangin^  aboot  the  deck,  for- 
wards, some  preparhiff  wir  sapper,  which  chiefly 
oomlsted  of  outtan<&h  Riissiaii  salads,  made 
witii  the  fresh  vegetables  brou^^ht  from  Trebi- 
Eond,  some  asleep,  and  others  gathered  ahoal 
the  forecastle,  where  a  fiddle  was  soandinf 
merrilj.  The  fiddler  was  Jack  Judkins,  a  litde 
ton-browned  EngUsb  siulor,  the  life  of  the  ship 
b^coe  the  mast,  as  Splridion  was  of  the  state- 
oabin.  He  was  the  only  Briton  on  board,  ex- 
ceat  a  fmimt  gnre  seamm  from  Abexdem, 
.^Msas  M'Donald  hj  name,  and  whose  austere 
demeanonr  made  a  fine  contrast  to  the  other's 
flippancy  of  bearing  and  speech.  Oddly  enongh, 
the  tall  Scotchman  had  an  inseparable  messmate 
still  more  utterly  unlike  himself  than  Jndkins,  a 
brisk  negro  lad,  whose  white  teeth  and  rolling 
eyeballs  were  now  expressingthe  atmost  approvu 
of  the  jig  which  the  amateur  fiddler  played. 
This  negro,  whose  name  was  Roderick  Sprowle, 
bat  who  was  never  known  by  any  other  title 
than  "  Rod,"  or  "Black  Rod,"  was,  I  believe,  a 
mnaway  from  some  Carolina  plantation,  and  had 
a  coriona  affection  and  adoiiration  for  M'Donald, 
whom  he  had  fotloved  from  ship  to  ship,  never 
caricg  where  he  engaged  his  services,  so  that  he 
oould  be  near  his  white  friend.  It  was  cnrioas 
to  see  this  ill^sswted  Damon  and  Fythiaa 
together,  and  Judkins  always  spoke  of  them  as 
R^ioon  Crasoe  and  Man  Friday. 

The  rest  of  the  cxew  were  not  very  interestuur 
personages.  About  half  of  them  were  dnll 
bearish  mnjiks  from  Malorossia,  while  the  rest 
were  keen-visaged  Hydrtot-e  and  Munote  Greeks, 
tolerable  sailors,  but  somewhat  averse  to  sus- 
tained exertion.  It  was  creditable  to  Captain 
Yeltrivitch  that  with  such  heterogeneons  ma- 
terials he  had  got  the  ship  into  so  good  a  con- 
dition  as  to  discipline. 

I  had  always  had  a  taste  for  the  sea,  and  it  had 
become  a  habit  with  me  to  go  forward  and  chat 
wiUi  my  fellow-oountiyinen  and  their  black  ally 
—ft  fortunate  babit,  as  it  tamed  oat,  sinoe  tbe 
men  had  thus  got  to  know  me  better  and  tnut  me 
more,  than  could  othenrise  have  been  the  case. 

Once  or  twic^  oa  this  ^Mrticolar  evening,  as 
I  stood  with  the  other  cabin  inmates  beside  the 
taffrail,  I  fancted  that  iEneas  M'Donald  was 
watching  my  movements,  and  that  he  seemed 
anxious  to  attract  my  attention  without  provok- 
ing remark  from  the  black-capped  Russians  or 
greaved  and  kilted  Greeks  around  him.  I  hod 
no  cause  to  be  mysterious  inmy  proceedinfra, 
but  man  is  an  imitative  creature,  and  the  Scotcli- 
man's  evident  caution  infected  me  with  some  of 
his  Own  distrust  for  the  foreign  portion  of  the 
crew.  I  therefore  left  the  group  aft  with  as 
careless  an  air  as  I  oould  assume,  and  sauntered 
languidly  forward  to  where  the  gaunt  form  of 
the  Soottish  mariner,  in  blue  Jersejf  and  Kilmar- 
nock capitoweredaboretbebttlwancs.  M'Donald 
had  passed  one  arm  through  the  last  round  of 
the  Jacob's  ladder,  and  was  meditatively  chewing 
a  quid  and  staring  at  the  water  below,  when  I 
came  up. 

"  Good  evening,  Mac,"  said  I ;  "  a  fine  night 
we  shall  hftve,  union  there's  a  shift  in  the  winioL" 


"  'Deed,  sir,  but  ye're  richt,"  answered  the 
wary  Aberdonian,  lifting  his  eyes  and  taking  one 
of  those  sweeping  surveys  of  sky  and  sea  so 
customary  with  an  old  sailor ;  then  dropping  his 
voice,  he  added : 

"Mr.  Millington,  I  jalouse  there's  a  aquoll 
hrewin'  here  aboard.  I've  noted  mair  whisper- 
ing and  signals  than  suld  be  amang  honest 
men." 

"  The  plague  you  have !"  said  L  "  Do  you 
mean  that  yon  suspect  a  mntinj  ?" 

"Hoot!  whishtl  have  a  can,  gadesake!"  in- 
terrupted  ^neas,  hurriedlj;  "some  o*  thi^ 
loons  understand  En^li^.  l^t's  just  it,  sir. 
There's  some  colloguing  and  plots  afoot ;  and 
tbe  pair  creature  Rod  being  juat  a  simple  black 
sumph,  and  Judkins  a  feather-brained  gowk,  I've 
naebody  to  tak'  counsel  wi*  but  younel,  lands- 
man though  you  be;  at  tbe  back  o't." 

MDonald  s  conclusion  was  scarcelv  oompli- 
mentaxy,  but  this  was  no  time  to  iuuulge  any 
silly  sentiments  of  wounded  self-eonseqaencc. 
I  luiew  the  Scot  to  he  a  cool,  long-headed  fi^ow, 
steel  to  the  backbone  in  danger,  and  with  tbe 
experience  derived  from  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
seafaring  all  over  the  globe.  I  had  beard,  too, 
of  ugly  things  being  done  on  board  Levantine 
vessels,  and  as  I  looked  aroimd  at  the  museular 
forms  and  brutish  features  ot  the  Russian 
muinen,  and  at  the  piratical  sspect  of  the 
Greeks,  ^tii  their  ganc^  jacdcets,  embossed 
({reaves,  and  kilts  of  dirty  white,  I  could  not 
ieny  that  we  were  utterly  at  their  mercy,  ^ould 
there  really  be  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship. 

After  some  serious  talk,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  take  the  earliest  opportaaity  of  inform- 
ing Cf^tain  Yeltrivitch,  privately,  that  a  sus- 
picious intelligence  existed  among  several  of  the 
crew,  and  that  the  officers  and  passengers  had 
better  be  on  their  guard.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  the  first  mate  was  a  Russian,  the 
second  bemg  a  Greek,  and  that  it  was  M'D<niald*8 
(^linum  Uiat  the  superior  of  these,  at  any  rat^ 
was  ignorant  of  any  plot. 

I  went  aft,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  Miss 
Braekley  alone  upon  the  poop,  reading.  She 
told  me  that  Spiridion  had  gone  away  as  soon  as 
I  went  forward,  pleading  headache,  and  announc- 
ing his  intention  to  lie  down  for  a  while,  bat  that 
the  captain  had  very  lately  quitted  the  deck.  X 
at  once  descended  tbe  companion-ladder,  deter- 
mined to  tap  at  the  door  of  the  skipper's  cabin 
and  tell  my  tale  without  delay ;  but  as  my  foot 
was  on  the  last  step  of  the  narrow  and  winduig 
stair,  I  heard  a  word  that  checked  my  progress, 
hushed  my  very  breathing,  and  ^)peared  to 
curdle  the  blood  in  my  veins. 

The  word  was  "  Murder." 

" Murder !  that  I  should  do  it  1  /a  mur- 
derer !"  said  some  one  in  a  Uiick  broken  voice, 
the  voice  of  Captain  Yeltrivitch.  Tbe  answer 
to  this  passionate  exclamation  was  in  the  clear 
mocking  tones  of  Spiridion : 

"Ban,  mon  ct^ttaine!  what's  in  a  name? 
When  anything  gets  in  my  way,  I  crush  it,  man 
or  scorpion.  Be  a  man,  Alexis  Yeltrivitch,  and 
remember  what  is  at  stake.  The  liberty  of  your 
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wm.  It  is  the  gold  -af  the  underwritets  vho 
htm  iDBnFDd  ihm  Seren  Angels,  ship  and  csigo. 
tiut  Biiiat  foauak  tlw  bribe  thit  Hta  him  free." 

There  wm  a  peoie.  GaoUonily  I  bent  my 
bodj  forward,  vithout  moritig  mj  feet,  md 
cooid  tbiu  see  into  the  greet  swoon.  The  door 
of  the.  captain's  oahm  wasi^.  -ThoBe  natiun 
-wen  uflA  visible,  bnt  ihe  soniul  of  tiieir  Tonus 
reached  me  with  surprising  distinctness.  They 
s|K>ke  in  the  French  tongae,  toe  BptridioD  was 
not  well  versed  in.  th£  Buaeian  langn^,  and  of 
■oouise  cTtry  wusd  was  dearly  oomptdttauible. 
It  was  with  a  soond  that  «»s  batwaen  « tob '•ad 
a  groan  that  the  old  oaptain  broke  the  tembVe 
aileooB. 

"  Gbnnot  «4f  be  mtd  t  It  wiU  break  her 
father's  beut,  and  I  bare  broken  bread  at  his 
table,  and  he  trusted  his  child  to  mo— the  lamb 
to  the  bntcfaer.  I  deii*t  oanso  mucbabootthe 
-oUiera — the  men:  let-tiiMLbBaaariftoed,btitthe 
girl—I  tell  TOO,  ^ridioo,  Ibave  dangbters  of 
my  own,  ana  I  cannot  btar  to  do  thia  Uad^  daed." 

"  Thmk  <tf  yonr  son,"  hissed  ^iridion,  in  a 
tone  that  was  wnthy  c£  a  temptiog  fieaul — 
"joai  son,  sick,  dying  in  the  minee,  and  Urn 
bnbe  to  ^e  ministei'a  fsTOtirite  seta  him  free- 
gives  him  back  toUfe  and  you.  This  a&brarer, 
all  oar  fottanas  are  made,  your  rank  in  ikbaurj 
will  be  restored,  and  I  adll  bran  bofore  yow  fane 
the  letten  thrt  ^paxm-roii  knov  wha^-tbe 
IfltteiB  nlatfaig  to  Uie.itolen  num^,  and  adiidi, 
if  shown  to  w  GMr* — '* 

"Hash!  faaab!"  eried  the  old  mas.  "I 
obey,  SpiridioB,  I  obey.  I  am  yours,  body  and 
soul,  alas !  Wbere  it  the  pen.  I  will  write 
tiie  entry  in  the  abip%  log4>odc— tba  xot  is 
yonrwMc;  butahl  eMMMtthaiimooBiitgirifae 
■pared  r 

"  1^0  inoonrflnient  witnesses,  I  thank  yon," 
sneered  Bpiridion.    "  Here  is  the  pen—  write.*' 

At  ibis  momaat  it  meaxrod  to  me,  atii|n0ed 
as  I  was  with  homn-  sad  suxfaiae,  that  m  an 
instant  the  plotters  would  sally  forth  and  detect 
me,  while,  if  I  ascended  the  ooanmion,  it  was 
hardly  poasible  but  that  I  aboiud  make  some 
noise,  which  pro?oke  &tal  snspieitm. 

TherefoB^  hal£  instinatinly,  I  stole  <n  tiptoe 
into  the  Biloon,  onraobed  Ddiiud  the  oinMii 
OTrtaiDS  that  hnne  in  hmrj  folib  before  the 
door  of  Misa  Bcadctey^e  state-room,  and,  with 
all  my  speed,  was  bat  joat  in  time.  The  con- 
spirators paiaed  by  me  and  vent  on  deck,  the 
Guitain  with  an  uncertain  step,  and  features  in 
whose  painful  working  might  be  read  the  signs 
of  mental  suffering,  the  Greek,  jaunty  and 
amooth  of  mien,  but  with  a  dangerous  sparkle 
in  his  serpent  eye,  and  a  paler  cheek  than 
usual.  Scarcely-  was  the  coast  clear  before  I 
ran  to  the  o^)tain's  cabin,  the  door  of  whioh  still 
stood  ajar,  and  there,  sure  enoagb,  lay  the  sh^>*s 
log<book  open,  and  with  a  fresh  enby  written 
on  the  page  bdEbre  me.  (Die  ink  ma  atill  wet 
"What  Irnd  ran  as  foUowa: 

"  Cowt  of  Anatolia  (hen  f<dIowed  a  latitude 
and  a  date).  Qa  this  nigl^  during  the  middle 
watdit  the  afadp  Sena  Angela  from  Odeasa  to 
lATerpofd,  win  too.  and  ml,  vaa  lAdly  de- 
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stroked  by  fire,  Tesael  and  cargo.    Papers — 
manifest,  logs,  and  invokws  amd.   Haaxj  lest. 
Offieers  and  most  of  ciew  eac^sed  to  ahore  m  | 
the  lai^  boat.   Unfbitanately  then  perished, 
fay  the  fire,  and  by  upsetting  of  a  smaUar 
boat,  ibc  two  paeaesigera,  Mr.  AfiUingtoa  nd 
Hin  Marian  Braekley,  also  John  Ju&bm  and  | 
JBaeaa  MDonald,  able  seamen,  nd  Roderiok  | 
fiprowie,  crdinary  seanum,  ahipped  at  O^na. 
fire  the  result  of  aeoidoit.  Canae  doubtful." 

Hen  ended  this  iwecioBS  entry,  tihe  death-  I 
waicut  and  spUt^  at  onoe,  of  fire  huwui 
beiags,  nnself  uoinded.  No  voader  that  as  I 
ported  the  words  I  felt  my  facehead  grow  moist 
viUi  a  aiokb  dew,  and  ttat  the  letins  aeemed 
to  danee  boon  my  eyes.  In  fain  did  I  try  to 
tear  ii:^|r>^  away.  Some  terrible  fiudnatioti 
riveted  my  feet  to  the  fleer,  my  ^es  to  the  page 
on  whidi  still  glistened  the  wet  mk  of  that  last 
dread  eentenoe.  How  kog  I  stood,  &uider- 
struck  and  half  inorednloos,  I  canaot  aay,  bnt 
the  rustle  of  feminine  attin  caught  my  ear,  and 
I  turned  xaj  head  wil^  a  quiok  start  to  find 
Marian  Braokkfy— one  of  the  doomed-^^taayng 
in  the  middle  ec  the  aaloon,  and  looking  at  me. 
I  had  lefli  the  door  wide  open,  and  was,  of 
eoiBB^  plainly  visible,  in  tbe  act,  apparently,  of 
prying  into  some  paxiers  of  the  captain's. 

My  impnke  to  tell  iSiaa  Braclde^  tH  carried 
the  day,  and  matt  fortamato  it  was  tiiat  I  had 
not  time  for  refieetioB.  OanDMUt-plaoe  prudence 
would  have  led  me  tokeeptiwdanganuaaecret 
to  rayselC  bnt  this  was  no  ordinary  occasion, 
and,  to  my  great  comfort,  the  young  gtri  showed 
a  fiDrtttaoe  quite  nnexpeeted.   She  did  not  faint 
orveep,  tfaongjihercheekafadedtoashApale.  i 
aess  as  she  read  the  Aaadfulw<Hrds,iaid  listened  | 
bo  my  hasty  eoaunents  on  than.  It  was  evidoit,  i 
I  told  her,  that  the  vicked  aeheme  for  makaig  I 
profit  by  the  destruction  of  the  Seven  AngeS 
was  deeply  laid,  and  that  our  deaths,  along  with 
those  of  audi  members  of  tbe  «rew  as  wen 
not  implieated  in  tbe  plot,  were  deemed  ne- 
eesaary  to  ^ive  colour  to  the  ]riansible  tale  of  I 
the  aaendianea.    And  aov,  what  was  to  be  | 
done.    We  wen  warned,  tmt  what  hope  had  ■ 
we.  Tofaztiwrillainavithtiuirpaldiywonld 
be  to  seal  our  own  fate.  | 

After  the  first  aioaunla  of  horror,  and  tbe 
doubt  with  whiob  the  ianooent  usually  receive  I 
the  eatiiest  hints  of  oruae  in  othoa,  Marian  | 
Braokley  showed  tbe  nadywit  of  her  sex.  StiU, 
her  pleaeant  young  voice  was  harsh,  and  her  i 
IqM  white  and  tremUing,  as  she  said :  ' 

"It  is  very,  very  droidfol.  Poor  papa,  that 
loves  me  so  deariy,  and  mamiaa,  too,  at  home,  i 
what  will  Haj  do  whsa  th^  bear— and  you,  Mr.  | 
Millington,  who  have  a  mother  kmging  to  see 
yon.  Car  off  in  England,  and  the  poor  sailors,  all  | 
to  be  honied  to  death  for  the  sake  of  money, —  | 
oh,  God  help  us  and  foq^e  them !  Mr.  Mil-  . 
lingtoB,  let  us  fly,  1^  US  escape  I"  I  j 

**£R8pe!  bathovf"  laDBweted.  i 

UariaaTs  aaswer  waa  prompt.  i 

"Tim  sailors,  that  tail  voong  Soet<jmian 
above  all,  th^  an  bnve  fellowa,  ud  need  to 
danger.  Oo  to  then,  Ur.  UiUingtnn,  and  tdl 
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than  what  shocking  -seiMnBes  are  goatg^  forward, 
and  podiOM  we  can  all  get  lataj.  Bat  wbat- 
crer  jon  do,  sImiw  tfaeee  wreteheB  m  ohange  m 
yoar  manner,  lest  they  sospect  as." 

"loa  an  ri^t,  Uias  Braekler,"  said  I; 
*'  and  jet— how  to  make  tiie  nen  bfllieve  aa. 
How  to  indue  tbem  to  put  faiUL  in  ao  wild  a 
atory." 

Marian  Eraoklej  had  a  derioe  ready  in  an 
instant.  Catehiac  up  a  penbufe,  with  a  firm 
band  and  before  t  conld  remonstrate,  she  had 
eat  out  the  page  of  the  log-book  that  contained 
the  fatal  ratry,  and  even  it  to  me.  Then  she 
closed  the  boc^  and  ^pedit,  bidding  me  ^w 
the  mriting  to  WDomSd,  as  the  beat  endeaoe 
«f  my  story's  tnifch. 

"It  is  nab;  if  the  vilkins  xetnm,  to  find  the 
page  nine,  we  are  lost,"  said  I. 

"  They  will  aoi  oome  together.  WhidiBrer 
comes  in  will  believe  the  log-bode  to  hare  been 
closed  and  clasped  fa^  his  eo^edenifce,  and  neither 
wUl  eare  to  epn  it.  Go,  Ur.  ]£illingtaD,:pny 
go  quickly.'' 

And  she  almost  poshed  me  out  of  the  cabin. 
As  I  ascended  the  coo^panion-ladder,.  I  aaw 
Spirif^n  hovenag  about  the  hatchwi^.  Oailt 
is  ever  snspicioofl,  and  he  gave  me  a  shcuip 
glance  as  onr  eyes  met,  I  kept  my  ooontcnance 
well,  I  eoppoBC,  Sm  he  instantly  took  my  arcn, 
Mad  strolled  Along  the  deok  ia  my  compaiuy, 
laoghuic  and  chatterisein  his  vbokI  li^  style, 
bat  witn  rather  a  fomd  mirth.  It  was  some 
tune  before  I  xx)nld  iduke  him  off  without  ap- 
pearing anxious  .to  do  so,  and  I  began  to  fear 
tiiat  he  meant  to  kewhis  eye  on  me  till  snpper- 
time,  in  which  case  I  should  have  been  oat  off 
from  commonication  with  the  British  portion  of 
the  crew.  But  the  capttuo,  who  was  sitting, 
moody  and  stem  of  Mpeot,  beside  the  taU 
binnacle  lamp,  called  out  impatiently,  "Spiri- 
dion,  come  Ii^  a  moment,*'  and  I  was  set'  free. 
.  WiUi  some  little  tooulde  I  ocmtmed  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Uie  intelligent  Aberdeen  man,  and 
we  held  a  short  but  weighty  conference  beside 
the  bulwarks.  U'Donald  showed  less  surprise 
than  I  had  expected,  but  twice  read  over  the 
written  words  which  I  esntioully  thrust  into  his 
hand,  and  tlien  gruffiyrsmarked  that  "the  daVs 
darg"  would  be  a  hardoni;,  bat  tliat"witha 
blessing,  we'd  win  through  it." 

I  asked  if  he  though  we  could  not  take  one 
of  the  small  boids  and  slip  off  unperoecired,  but 
H'Donald  shook  Ills  sagacious  head,  and  bade 
me  remark  that  the  launch  alone  was  afloat,  and 
towing  a5tem  with  the  oars  in  her.  Tlie  small 
boats  were  all  on  board,  and  could  not  be  got 
out  without  attracting  notice.;  besides,  a  verv 
cursory  inspection  of  the  yawl,  that  swun^  near 
where  we  stood,  showed  that  the  plugs  m  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  had  been  remored. 

"  I've  nae  doabt,  sir,  the  vtouyJieiBled  viHainfi 
took  oot  the  plug*  on  panose.  They  kenned 
we'd  make  a  atrunb  lor  uie  when  they  aban- 
doned the  ship,**  aud  .Sneaa ;  "but  leave  it  to 
me,  and  I'll  tcil  Jodc  Jodkins  nae  mair  than  is 
uecessaiy,  and  Rod  Sprowie  inat  naething  at  a*, 
and  all  you  and  the  young  leddy  -have  to  do  is 


to  be  on^deck,  aoad  ready,  when  the  middle  watch 
is  set.  Go  and  stand  vj  &e  man  at  the  ytbed 
and  talk  poettynr  wiwt  ye  like,  and  be  gazin' 
at  the  Mars  and  the  cloads,  and  leave  the  rest 
0*1  to  us." 

I  'mil  not  itilate  on  that  .last  meal.  Hie  aoppcr, 
where  we  sat  down  to  break  faEaad  wiu  aa- 
saauns.  It  was  acrad^adftl.  Tliere,  opposite 
to  me,  sat  cowardly  murder,  m  the  puson  of 
^iridxm,  smiling  on  those  who  were  betrayed 
to  die.  There,  too,  ni  Captain  Vdtrivitofa,  ill 
at  easn,  with  'blooddiot  eyes  and  qovrering  fea< 
tnrea,  dhiddng  deeply,  .and  cxoMing  hisdisocun- 
poBoie  on  the  ground  of  indiaposiUoB.  X  tried 
to  ea^  Imt  ncrr  morsel  dukea  me. .  I  tried  to 
talk  and  bugh,  out  fdt  ii^itened  at  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice.  How  1  envied  Maiiaa  her 
eonr^eooB  composure. 

At  xather  an  earlier  Jumr  tten  usual  we  all 
retired  to  rest,  oatnuiUy  at  least,  ^iiidion 
yaomia^  and  stretdiing  his  limbe  with«T«c7 
of  lassitaide,  the  'Captain  doffed  and  dark  oa 
ever.  A  little  before  the  time  for  changing  the 
watcb,  I  caatiously  opened  the  door  of  my  deep- 
ing c^n,  stole  01^,  oarrying  mj  aHppen  in  my 
hand,  lest  my  step  should  be  heard,  and,  tapping 
at  tiie-door  of  my  fair  neighbour's  state-room, 
was  qaickly  joined  by  Miss  Braokley,  who  was 
wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  that  olmmt  hid  her 
ligbt^coloured  muslin  dieas.  We  glided  op  tba 
cabin  etais  witiumtcBChansing  a  wnd. 

Sail  bad  been  made  on  uie  nsael  w^an  the 
breeze  freshened  at  sunset,  but  ttw  ivud  was 
light;  and  onr  prosreBs  abnr.  Not  a  man  was 
to  be  seen  oft  of  the  iiwtmian«t,  exocpt  the 
helmssnan.  Be  was  a  Qtb^,  and  ha  egred  as 
with  keen  and  angry  otsutiny  when  first  we 
iqipeared.  As  we  paid  no  AtfcentioB  to  him, 
fanit  leant  on  the  taxroil,  eonsersing  as  ubuoI  in 
a  low  ton^  and,'to  all  soeming,  absorbed  in  eoo- 
tMaplatatm  of  the  {Radons  atony  heaTOi  and 
Bporkling  sea,  the  tellow  soon  ceased  to  pay 
son  heed  to  us,  and  I  bearihimchuekletohu»- 
eeu,  and  ham  a,  scr^  of  some  Bxmaio  song. 
When  the  bell  struck,  and  tlm  watch  was 
changed,  a  black-ci^nri  Bussian  came  to  take 
the  helm.  The  Qxett  friu^nrod  .something  in 
his  cor,  and  walked  forward,  and  I  saw  the  nerw 
comer*fl  strong  white  teeth  ^iaien  as  he  grinned 
at  his  cmniade's  remai^  But  be  nerer  apok^ 
and  stood  with  his  shoulder  towards  us,  and  for 
a  long  thne  I  heard  notiixDf  bnt  the  BtUlm  Sup 
of  the  sails  omriiead. 

A  noise  arti  last.  Two  men,  wn^iiped  in  boat 
cloaks,  liad  oome  up  the  cabin  atair.  One  of 
them  had  atumbled  orer  a  coil  of  rope  in  his 
way,  and  in  the  petulant  oath  he  uttered  I 
recogni«d  the  Toioe  of  fipiridion.  The  other, 
and  more  bulkrof  thetwo,  was  the  cl^Itain,and 
I  saw  them  bom  proceed  to  the  mam  hadxh,  with- 
draw tilt  fastening!^  and  desoend  into  the  hold. 

Harian  Braddey  em^t  my  arm  in  her  quiver- 
ing fingers,  and  exdoimed, "  O,  Mr.  Uillmgtoii, 
tbev  ban  fired  the  duo." 

And  indeed  a  spiral  column  of  smoke,  ac- 
companied b^  B  crackling  sound  and  a  strong 
smell  of  burning  wood  and  singed  wooUen,  came 
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up  the  cabin  hatch.  At  that  instant  three 
durk  forms,  bending  low,  came  stealing  along 
with  noiseless  tiead  under  the  Bbadow  oC  the 
bnlwarics.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  until 
the  helmsman  started  and  bent  forward  to  peer 
into  the- darkness.  Then  the  fn^most  of  the 
stealth;,  figures  leapt  on  with  the  bound  of  a 
tiger,  and,  with  one  blow  of  a  handspike,  dashed 
the  Russian  seusdess  on  the  deck. 

"  Weel  done,  Jock  Judkins !"  whispered 
M'Donald,  housely,  as  he  darted  on  with  bare 
£e^,  followed  by  the  negro;  "haul  in  the 
tow-rope,  so ;  now  fidr  and  softh  aboard,  and 
tiie  leim  first,  wlun  Rod's  orer  we  side  to  help 
her.  Mind  your  footing,  my  bomy  lassie — a 
shp  mi^t  cost  a'  our  lives." 

We  got  on  board  the  boat,  unshipped  the 
oars,  and  cut  the  "  painter;"  but  I  suppose  we 
made  some  litUe  noiscv  Ua  a  imotJiered  cry 
arose  on  board  the  reud,  and  in  the  bright 
starti^^t  we  saw  Spiiidion  and  three  or  foar 
more  rush  to  the  poop  with  frantio  geatotes  of 
rage. 

-  "  Curses  on  you !  Come  back,  or  1*11  fire !" 
yelled  the  yonng  Greek,  lerelling  a  musket  over 
the  rail. 

"  Fire  away,  you  cowardly  lubber :  who 
cares  a  mouldT  biscuit  for  your 
J  udkins,  in  derinon ;  but  M'Donald,  more 
thoughUnl,  by  a  qnkk  jeA  of  both  urms, 
pullra  liarian  down  under  shelter  of  the 
thwarts,  and  the  ball  hissed  by,  knocking  off 
Rod's  straw  bat. 

"  Hi  \  Massa  'Dontdd,  him  near  touch  dat," 
cried  the  n^^o.  but  his  words  were  drowned  by 
the  discbar^  of  sereral  muskets  from  the  ship, 
none  of  whidi,  however,  were  well  turned.  We 
pulled  vigorously ;  for  luokily  I  could  row  almost 
as  well  as  the  stdlors,  and,  heavy  as  the  boat 
was,  our  efforts  soon  carried  us  out  of  range. 
Thiong^  the  dim  distance  we  could  see  the  black 
mountains  of  tlie  coast.  Once  there,  we  should 
he  safe.  The  only  real  danger  was  in  pursuit. 
Hariau,  who  bad  taken  her  place  iu  the  stern- 
dwets,  and  who  had  cast  a  wild,  half  deqtairing 
look  behind,  suddenly  cried, 

"  hook  there-— there — O  horrible,  most  hor- 
rible!" 

The  huge  ship  was  now  a  seething  pyramid  of 
fire;  flames  spouted  from  her  port-holes,  as  from 
the  jaws  of  some  fioy  dragon;  flames  ran 
along  her  bulwarks ;  kwed  amoDg  her  ringing ; 
rioted  on  her  deck.  %ie  masts  were  kmdling 
into  DiUars  of  flame,  the  sails,  the  cordage, 
were  mazing  broad  and  bright.  By  the  glaring 
light  we  could  plainly  see  many  dark  forms, 
some  climbing  with  desperate  agility  to  yard 
and  truck,  in  hopes  of '  prolonjpng  hfe ;  some 
toiling  to  launch  the  boats,  ma^i  purposely 
useless  by  themselves ;  some  whose  bautic  ges- 
tures of  despair  gave  them  the  air  of  demons 
as  thev  rosbed  to  and  fro  across  tlutt  lurid  badi- 
ground  of  fire. 


"  ISi^re  caught  in  their  ain  trap.  Heaveu 
hae  mercy  on  their  sinfuLsoob!"  sudH^cmald, 
gcimiy,  hut  with  an  unwonted  twitohtng  in  bi» 
stem  features. 

"  Could  we  not  save  them  ?  O,  save  them  I 
it  is  too  dreadful !"  cried  Marian,  sobbing. 

But  to  render  aid  was  impossible.  Even  if 
we  could  safely  have  trusted  the  forbearance 
of  such  wretches,  we  were  now  too  far  off, 
and  a  strong  current  was  sweeping  us.  shore- 
wards.  The  fearful  spectacle  was  brief;  For 
a  little  while  the  burning  ship  gleamed  like 
a  volcano  in  emption,  then  came  a  dull  booming 
roar,  and  blazing  planks  and  spars,  sails  and 
cord^,  went  rushing  up  into  the  air,  as  the 
powder  in  the  hold  cai^j^t  fire.  A  thick  doud 
of '  smoke  was  the  last  we  saw  of  the  catar 
stiwhe. 

with  some  danger  and  trouble  we  effected  a 
laddii^f,  on  a  very  stony  and  ni^requeuted  part 
of  '■  the  coast,  aud  were  received  hospitably 
enough  by  the  Turkish  villagers,  whose  aga 
sent  us  on,  by  slow  stages,  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate at  Trebizond.  Our  perils  were  tlien  at 
an  end.  Mai'ian  Brackley  was  restored  to  Iier 
home,  luckily  before  the  news  of  the  ship's  loss 
reached  Odessa ;  the  seamen  were  forw^ed  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  easily  found  eo^ 
Payment ;  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  offered 
a  passi^  home  in  a  frigate  booad  for  Forts- 
month,  and  the  commander  of  which  had  heard 
of  our  adventures.  These  made  some  noise  at 
the  time,  and  the  production  of  the  leaf  from 
the  log-book  saved  the  underwriteis  from 
a  heavy  loss,  and  caused  no  triflbg  st^  at 
Odessa. 
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1  DARK  MGHrS  WOfiK. 

BT  THX  ATTHOSBM  OF  "HABT  BABTOK." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

£luhob  vas  awakened  by  a  capping  at  her 
I    door ;  it  was  her  maid. 

I       She  vas  folly  aroused  in  a  moment,  for  she 
I    had  fallal  asleep  with  one  clearly  d^bed  plan 
in  her  mind,  only  <ae,  for  all  thoughts  and  oares 
having  no  relatKm  to  the  teniUe  event  were  as 
though  tkey  had  never  been.  All  her  purpose 
I    vastoshiwherfirilinfnmisiupidrai.  And  to 
do  this  she  mnat  control  herself— heart,  mind, 
and  body  most  be  ruled  to  thu  one  end. 
So  she  said  to  Mason : 

"LetmeliebatfanhoorloBger;  aodbegMiss 
Monro  not  to  wait  lueakfast  for  me ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  bring  me  up  a  eup  of  stnng  te^  for  I 
;    have  a  bad  headache." 

Mason  went  awi^.  Ellinor  sprang  up ;  n^;>idly 
I    undressed  herself,  and  got  into  bed  again,  so 
that  when  her  maid  returned  with  her  breakiast, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  night  having 
been  passed  in  any  unusual  muner. 

"  How  ill  you  do  look,  misa !"  said  Mason. 
"  I  am  sore  you  had  better  not  get  up  yet." 

Ellinor  longed  to  ask  if  her  father  haid  yet  shown 
himself;  but  this  question— so  natural  at  any 
I    other  time— seemed  to  her  so  suspicions  under 
I    the  circumstances,  that  she  conld  not  bring  her 
I    lips  to  frame  it.   At  any  rate,  she  must  get  up 
I    aud  struggle  to  make  the  day  iike  all  other  days. 
So  she  rose,  confessing  that  she  did  not  feel  very 
well,  but  t^ing  to  make  light  of  it,  aud  when 
she  oonld  thmk  of  anythiDg  but  the  one  awe,  to 
say  a  trivial  sentence  os  two.  But  she  oonld  not 
I    recollect  how  she  behaved  in  general,  for  her 
life  hitherto  hail  been  simple,  and  led  wi^out 
j    any  coosoiounwsi  of  e&ct. 

Before  ^  was  dressed,  a  message  came  up  to 
say  that  Mr.  Iiivin^toue  vns  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Livingstone !  He  beUmged  to  the  fdd  life 
ofyesterd^!  The  billows  of  tlbsni^t  bad  swept 
over  his  mark  on  the  sands  of  her  memory ;  and 
it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  she  could  re- 
member who  he  was- what  he  wanted.  She 
sent  Mason  down  to  inquire  from  the  servant 
who  admitted  him  whom  it  was  that  he  had  asked 
for. 
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"  He  asked  for  master  first.  But  master  has 
not  rung  for  his  water  yet,  so  James  told  him  he 
was  not  up.  Then  he  took  thought  for  a  while, 
and  asked  could  he  speak  to  you,  he  would  wait 
if  yoa  were  not  at  liberty;  but  that  he  wished  ! 
particular  to  aee  either  master,  or  you.  So  James  j 
adwd  him  to  sit  down  in  tbe  drawing-room,  and  j 
he  would  let  you  know." 

*'  I  must  go,"  thoi^ht  BUinor.  "I  will  send 
him  away  directly ;  to  come,  thinking  of  marriage 
to  a  house  like  th^— to-day,  too !" 

And  she  went  down  hastily,  and  in  a  hard  un- 
sparing mood  towards  a  man,  whose  a&otion  for 
her  she  thon{^  was  like  a  gourd,  grown  up 
in  a  night,  and  of  no  account,  but  a^  a  piece  of 
fooUsh,  boyish  excitement. 

She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance — she 
had  dressed  without  looking  in  the  glass.  Her 
only  object  was  to  dismiss  her  would-be  suitor 
as  speedily  as  possible.  All  feelings  of  shynesfL 
awkwardneai^  or  maiden  modesty,  wwe  quendied 
and  overcome.  In  she  went. 

He  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece  as  she 
entered.  He  made  a  step  or  two  forward  to 
meet  her ;  and  then  stopped,  petrified,  as  it  wore, 
at  the  aght  of  her  hard  white  face. 

"  Miss  Wilkins,  1  am  afraid  you  are  ill !  I 
have  come  too  early.  But  I  have  to  leave  Hamley 
in  half  an  hour,  and  I  thought~Ofa,  Ttfjw 
Wilkins !  whai  have  I  done  F" 

For  she  sank  into  the  duur  nearest  to  her,  as 
if  overcome  by  his  words ;  bat,  indeed,  it  was  by  i 
iba  oppression  of  her  own  tboughts :  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  his  presence. 

He  came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  as  if  ho  longed 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  aod  oomfwt  and  ahdter 
her;  but  she  stiffiened  herself  and  arose,  and  by 
an  effort  walked  towanls  ihe  fiieplaoe,  and  titere 
stood,  as  if  awaiting  what  he  would  say  next. 
Bui  he  was  overwhelined  by  her  aspect  of  illnesft 
He  ahuoat  kfigot  his  own  wishes,  his  own  suit, 
in  his  desixe  to  relieve  her  ftom  the  pain,  phy- 
sical as  he  believed  it,  under  which  she  was 
altering.  It  was  she  who  had  to  be^n  the  sub- 
ject, 

"  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  Mr.  Living- 
stone. I  was  anxious  to  see  you  to-day,  in  order 
that  I  might  prevent  you  from  speaking  to  my 
father.  I  do  not  sqr  anything  of  the  kind  of  affec- 
tion yoa  can  feel  ibr  me— m^  whom  you  have 
osly  seea  moe.  All  I  shall  sagr  ii^  that  ths 
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sooner  we  both  forget  vhat  I  mnst  oallMlTi  the 

better." 

Sbc  took  the  airt  of  a  woman  ctmaiderablr 
older  and  more  cxporimcod  than  himself.  He 
thought  her  hanghtr;  she  was  only  miaeraHe. 

*'  You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  more  quietly 
and  with  more  dignity  than  was  likely  from  his 
previous  conduct.  *'  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
characterise  as  folly  what  might  bo  presnmptuous 
on  my  part.  I  had  no  biudnesa  to  eoppiess  mysdf 
so  soon ;  but  which  in  iia  foosdatkm  was  true 
and  sincere.  That  I  can  answer  for  most 
solmnly.  It  is  a  possiUe,  though  it  may  not  be 
a  nsiiid  thii^,  for  a  man  to  fed  bo  strong 
attiwitftd  by  the  chmaa  and  Qualitita  (rf  a  woman, 
even  at  first  sight,  as  to  fed  mm  that  tba,  and 
she  alone,  can  make  his  kwpiness.  My  fo)^ 
ooDS^Aect-iliexe  70a  are  ri^it— in  crren  dreaai- 
ing  that  you  could  retam  my  feelings  ia  the 
slightest  d^ree^  when  you  hod  only  seen  me  onee. 
And  I  am  most  tro^  adamed  of  myself.  I  oaot 
not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  whott  I  see  how 
you  hare  compiled  yourself  to  come  and  speak 
to  me  when  you  axe  bo  ill." 

She  staggered  into  a  ohair,  for  with  all  her  wish 
for  his  speedy  dismissal,  she  was  obliged  to  be 
seated.   His  hand  was  upon  tJie  bcU. 

"  No,  don't !"  she  said.   "  Wait  a  minute." 

His  eyes,  bent  apon  twr  with  a  look  of  deep 
anxiety,,  touched  her  at  that  moment,  and  she 
was  on  the  point  of  shedding  tears;  but  she 
checked  Iwisel^  and  rose  again. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he.  "  It  is  the  kindest  thing 
I  can  do.  On^,  may  I  wxite  F  May  I  Tcrntnie 
to  write  and  urge  what  I  haTe  to  say  Bu>re  co- 
herently ?" 

"No!"said8he.  "Don'twrite,  IharcgiTen 
yon  mj  answer.  We  are  nothing,  and  can  be 
nothing  to  eadi  other.  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  shoold  not  hara  told  you  if  you  had 
not  been  so  kind.  Dunk  yoiu  But  go  now.'* 

The  poor  yeaag  man's  &ce  hU,  and  he  became 
afaaost  as  whxbc  aa  An  vac  for  tlw  instant.  After 
a  moment's  reflectiDI^.  ha  took  her  hand  in  Lis, 
and  said: 

"May  God  bless  you,  and  him  too,  whoever 
he  may  be.  But  if  yoa  want  &  Mend,  I  may  be 
that  friend,  may  I  not  F  and  try  to  prove  that 
my  words  of  regard  were  true,  in  a  better  and 
higher  sense  than  I  used  them  at  first."  And 
kissing  her  paaaive  hand^  he  waa  gou^  and  ahe 
was  left  sittmg  tdone- 

But  solitude  was  not  what  ahe  could  bear.  She 
went  quickly  up-slainv  and  todc  a  strong  dose  of 
sai-yolatile,  even  while  she  heard  Mioa  Moaco 
calling  to  her. 

"  My  dear,  who  waa  thai  gentleman  that  haa 
been  cloeeted  with  you  in  the  ^wing-room  all 
this  time  P" 

And  then,  without  listening  to  Minor'a  reply, 
she  went  on : 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  here  (it  was  at  Mrs. 
Jadtson's  house  that  Mr.  Bunster  lodged),  want- 
ing to  know  if  we  could  tell  her  when  Mr. 
DuBstei  wa^  for  he  nerer  oanw  home  lastnight 


at  all.  And  you  were  in  the  drawing-room  with 
— ^who  did  you  say  he  waa  P — that  Mr.  Living- 
itone^  who  might  hare  come  at  a  better  time  to 
bid  9)od-by,  and  ha  had  never  dined  h«e,  had  { 
he?  so  I  don't  seeanyreason  he  had  to  come  call-  | 
ing,  and  F-  F.  C.-ing,  and  your  papa  not  up.  So 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  'I'll  send  and  ask  Mr. 
Wilkiaa  if  yoa  like,  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in 
it,  f  or  I  can  tell  ytm  just  as  veil  as  anybody  that 
Mr.  Donato;  in  not  m  thia  bouse,  wherever  he 
■a^be.'  YetnotUngvo^aatisfyher  hot  that 
some  one  mnst  go  and  waken  up  yoia  papa,  and 
a^  if  be  could  teQ  where  Mr.  Dunstor  was." 

"And  £d  pt^T"  inqoired  Effinor,  ber  dry 
throat  hukityfonDiDg  the  inqnitythat  seemed 
to  be  expected  from  her. 

''No!  to  be  sere  not.  How  should  Mr.  WHkins 
know  F  As  I  said  to  Mis.  Jaokson,  'Mr.  Wilkina 
is  not  likely  to  know  where  Mr.  Dunster  Q>ends 
his' time  wha  he  is  not  intbeoftce,  for  they  do 
not  move  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  uy  good 
woman and  Mrs.  Jackson  apdegised,  but  said 
that  yesterday  they  had  both  been  diu^  at  Mr.  . 
Hoctgaon's  together,  shebaliercd;  and  somdtow  | 
had  got  it  into  her  head  that  Mr.  Dnrnter  | 
might  have  missed  his  vnvy  in  eomin^  along 
MooF*lane,  and  might  hsrre  ^pped  into  the 
canal ;  so  she  jest  thoui^  she  would  step  up 
and  ask  Mr.  WiUdnsiC  th^hadleft  Mr.  Hodgson's 
together,  or  if  your  papa  had  driven  home.  I 
asked  her  i^y  she  had  not  told  me  ail  these  par-  j 
tienkus  before,  for  I  oooW  have  asked  your  papa  1 
myself  idl  abmi  when  he  last  saw  Mr.  Dunster;  I 
and  I  went  up  to  ask  him  a  second  time,  but  he  ' 
doA  not  like  it  at  all,  for  he  was  busy  dressing, 
and  I  had  to  shout  my  questims  tlinmgfa  the 
door,  and  he  oould  not  always  hear  me  at  first." 

'*Whaldid^s«yr" 

"Oh!hebadwalkedpaitoCthewaywtthl&.  |; 
Dsaster,  and  then  cut  aiffoss  by  the  short  path  'j 
thioi^Ii  the  fidd^  as  far  as  I  eonld  undentand  ; 
UiB  tlocmflb  the  door.  He  seemd  Tety  madi  , 
asMiyed  to  bear  tint  Mr.  I>ajiB«tt  bad  not  been  !{ 
at  home  all  night;  but  hesaid  I  waa  to  tdlMin.  j 
Jaeksm  that  he  woold  go  to  tbe  office  as  soon  as  I  > 
he  had  had  hie  breakfast,  which  he  (ndered  to  be  <'\ 
sent  up  dbeotly  into  his  own  lOCHn,  and  he  had  j' 
no  doubt  it  would  idt  turn  out  right;  but  that  ,| 
%te  had  better  go  home  at  once.  And,  aa  I  told  1 1 
her,  lAe  might  find  Mr.  Donster  there  bythe  time  ;  1 
she  got  tiiere.  There,  there  is  your  papa  going 
oat  1  He  Ins  not  lost  any  time  over  his  break-  ' ' 
fcst!"  I 

Ellinor  had  taken  up  the  Haraley  Examiner,  a  ' . 
daily  pt^er,  whkth  lay  en  the  table,  to  hide  bet  ; 
fikiw  in  the  first  instance;  bat  it  served  a  second  |. 
purpose,  as  ahe  glanced  languidly  over  the  co- 
Inmns  of  the  adreitieements.  1 

"  1  here  are  C<^on^  MacdoaiJd' s  orchideous 
pbats  to  be  acid !  All  tlie  stoc^  hothouse 
and  stove-plants  at  ^trtvdl  FtitHy,  I  must 
send  James  over  to  Hartwell  to  attrad  the  side. 
It  is  to  last  fw  three  days."  1 

"  But  can  he  bo  spared  for  so  Icmg  I 

"  Ok  yes;  he  had  better  stsj  at  the  little  ian  j 
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then,  to  be  oa  the  spot.  Tbres  dajs,"  and  as 
sliB  sjioke,  aho  ran  out  to  tlbe  gaid^r,  who  was 
sweeping  up  the  newly-mown  grass  in  the  front 

the  house.  She  gave  him  hasty  and  unlimited 
directions,  only  seeaung  inlrat — if  any  one  had 
been  suspiciously  watcMng  her  words  and  actions 
—to  hurry  him  off  to  the  distaid  village  where 
the  auction  was  to  take  place. 

"When  he  was  once  gone  ahe  breathed  more 
freely.  Now,  no  one  but  the  three  ct^^iisant  of 
the  terrible  reason  of  the  ^turbance  of  the  turf 
under  Uie  tiees  in.  a  oextain.  ipot  in  the  belt 
round  the  flower-gardei^  would  b«  likely  to  go 
into  the  place.  Miss  Monro  might  wonder  round 
with  a  book  in  her  hand;  bat  ahe  never  noticed 
anything,  and  was  short-sighted  into  the  bargain. 
Tbree  lUys  of  this  UKUst,  warm,  growing  weather, 
and  the  green  grass  woiUd  spring  just  as- if  liie— 
was  what  it  hftd  been  twenty-four  hours  beCore. 

When  all  this  was  done  and  said,  it  seemed  as 
if  EUiuor's  strength  and  spirit  sank  down  at 
once.  Her  voice  beeame  feebly  her  aspect  wan ; 
and  although  she  told  Miss  Mtuuo  thf^  notbing 
was  the  matter,  yet  it  was  im|ioaBible  for  any  one 
who  loved  her  not  to  ptroeire  thftt  she  was  far 
from  weU.  The  kind  goventtss  placed  hex  pnpH 
on  the  sofa,  covered  her  feet  up  warmly,  darkened 
the  room*  and  then  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  faming 
that  SIliBoc  would  sleep.  Her  eyes  were,  indeed, 
ahnt;  but  try  as  much  as  she  would  to  be  quiel^ 
she  was  up  in  less  tbaa  five  minutes  after  Miss 
H<nnro  baa  left  the  room,  and  walking  up  and 
down  inall  the  restlees  a^my  of  body  Uutansw 
tarn  an  oreratrained  mind.  But  soon  Miaa 
Monro  reappeared,  bringing  with  her  a  dose  of 
soothing  raedioiue  nf  her  own  conooctinft  for  she 
was  gnuit  in  domestic  quackery.  What  the  me- 
dicine was  EUinor  did  not  care  to  know;  she 
drank  it  without  any  sign  of  her  usual  merry 
resistance  to  physic  of  Miss  Monro's  ordaing; 
and,  as  the  latter  took  iqi  a  book,  and  showed  a 
set  purpose  of  remaining  with  her  patient,  Elliamr 
was  compeiUsd  to  lie  still,  and  presently  fell 
asleep. 

She  wakened  late  in  the  anemoon  with  a  start. 
Her  father  was  standing  over  her,  listening  to 
Miss  Monro's  account  her  indisposition. 
She  only  caught  one  g^pse  of  his  strangely- 
altered  countenance,  and  Sid  her  head  in  the 
cicdiions— hid  it  from  memory,  not  from  him. 
For  in  an  instant  ahe  most  hava  oonjectored  the ! 
iatopretation  he  was  like^  to  put  upoa  her 
'^hyrfeng  action,  and  she  had  turned  towards 
fain,  «ad  had  thrown  her  ams  round  his  neck, 
and  waa  kissing  his  (wldy  passive  &ae.  Kenshe 
fellbadE.  But  all  this  tame  their  sad  ^esnevo' 
met— tfaej  dreaded  the  hxk  at  reooUection  that 
must  be  in  each  other's  gaie. 

"  There,  my  dear  !**  said  Misa  Monro.  "  Now 
you  must  lie  still  till  I  fetch  you  a  little  broth. 
You  are  better  now,  are  not  you  f " 

"  Ton  need  not  go  £i»the  broth,  Mi&»  Monro," 
said  Mr.  Wilkins,  ringii^  the  bell  "  fletoher 
ean  mrely  bring  it."  Ha  cUeaded  tiie  being 
U&  done  witii  hie  du^itflr-wn  did  ahe  fear 


it  leas.  She  heard  the  strange  altexation  in 
her  father's  voice,  hard  and  hoiose,  as  if  it  was 
an  effort  to  speak.  The  physical  signs  of  his 
suffering  cut  her  to  the  heart;  and  yet  she  w<»- 
dered  bow  it  was  that  they  oouM  both  be  alive, 
or,  if  alive,  that  they  ware  not  rending  Uieir  gar- 
ments and  crying  aloud.  Mr.  Wilkins  seemedto 
have  lost  the  power  of  careless  action  and  speech, 
it  is  true.  Swished  to  leave  the  room  now  his 
anxiety  about  his  daughter  was  relieved,  but 
hanilx  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  He  was 
obliged  to  think  about  the  veriest  trifle,  in  order 
that  by  an  e&rt  of  reason  he  might  understand 
how  he  shoold  have  ^xduoi  or  acted  if  he  had 
been  free  from  blood-gniltinesB.  Bllinot  under- 
stood all  by  ii^uition.  But  heooeforward  the 
unspoken  oomprdunsion  of  each  other's  bidden 
Bkotions  made  Ham  mutnal  presmee  a  burden- 
some anxiety  to  each.  Misa  Monro  was  arelief; 
their  were  gh^  of  her  as  athird  persoi^  uncon- 
scious of  the  secret  which  constrained  them. 
This  afteruocHL  her  unoonaoiousneas  gava  pseseatt 
pain,  although  m  after  reAection  eaab  (band  in 
her  apeeohee  a:  cause  of  r^edouig. 

"  And  Mr.  Dmuter,  Mr.  Wilkina^  ha*  he  come 
honeyatr 

A  monent'a  pau^-  i»  wiiioh  lb,  Wittina 
pumped  the  wttds  out  of  fab  haakf  throat  > 

"I  have  not  haard.  I  have  been  niaoff.  I 
went  m  bosmeae  to  Mx.  EetaoaiVa>  -  £eiii^ 
you  viU  be  80  kind  aa  to  send  and  inqniza  at  Mn. 
Jaoksotfa." 

Sllinor  nckened  at  the  werda.  She  bad  been 
alL  bar  lift  a  ^tiifui^  piam -spoken  giri.  She 
hddhetscdf  high  above  deceit.  Yet,  here  came 
the  neoasnty£ardeoeit— asnare  spread  around 
her.  ahe  had  not  revdted  ao  HDch  from  the 
deed  wUeh  brought  unpremeditated  death,  as 
she  did  from  these  words  of  her  fatfaar'a  The 
night  before,  in  hw  mad  fever  of  a£i^,  ^had 
faaeied  that  to  oonoeaL  the  body  was  all  that 
would  be  lequtcd ;  she  had  not  looked  forward 
to  the  long  weary  ooarse  of  small  Ues,  to  be  done 
and  said,  iisrolved  in  that  one  mistaken  actitHi  . 
Yet,  wl^  her  father's  words  made  her  soul 
revoltr  his  appearaaoe  indited  her  heart,  as  she 
caught  half-turned  away  from  her,  neither 
looking  straight  at  Miss  Monro,  nor  at  anything 
materUlly  riaible.  His  hollow  sank  eye  seemed, 
to  E^or,  to  have  a  vision  of  the  dead  man  be- 
fore it.  His  cheek  was  Uvid  and  w(»n,  and  its 
healthy  eolonring,  gained  by  years  of  hearty  out- 
door exeroise,  was  all  gone  into  the  vrairaess  of 
age.  His  heir  even,  to  EUinor,  aeemed  greyer 
for  the  past  night  of  wictehedness.  He  stooped, 
and  looked  dreamily  earthward,  where  formerly 
he  bad  stood  erect  It  needed  sJl  the  pHy  called 
f(Hth  hj  SBoiL  dwerratiua  to  qaesidi  Minor'a 
pasaiooate  vaiiaapk  toe  tin  eoune  on  wlneb  ahe 
and  her  father  mm  tmtmiAMl,  when  At  heard 
him  zcpeat  Us  wordato  the  sermt  wka  oame 
withMbrotla 

"  iietdier  t  go  to  Mrt.  Jaekaan's,  and  mqnita- 
if  Mt.  Dnnator  is  eoaie  home  yet.  I  want  to 
sneak  to  Ua.*' 
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'*  To  him  P*  iTuig  dead  where  he  had  been  hud ; 
killed  hs  the  man  niro  now  asked  for  his  pre- 
sence. Ellmor  shnt  her  eyes,  and  lay  hack  in 

despair.  She  wished  she  m^ht  die,  and  be  oat 
of  this  horrible  tang:le  of  events. 

Two  minutes  after,  she  was  conscious  of  her 
father  and  Hiss  Kooro  stealing  softly  ont  of  the 
room.  They  thought  that  she  slept. 

She  sprang  off  the  sofa,  and  knelt  down. 

"Ob,  God,"  she  prayed;  "Thou  knowest! 
Help  me !  There  is  none  other  Help  bat  Thee  !** 

I  suppose  she  fainted.  For  an  hoar  or  more 
aftenrards.  Miss  Monro,  oomii^  in,  found  her 
lying  insensible  by  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

She  was  carried  to  bed.  She  was  not  delirious, 
she  was  only  in  a  stupor,  which  they  feared  migbt 
end  in  delirium.  To  obviate  thi^  her  father  sent 
far  and  wide  for  skilful  physieiana,  who  tended 
her,  ahnost  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  the  minute. 

People  said  how  hard  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  that  hardly  had  that  wretch  Dunster  gone 
off,  with  no  one  knows  how  much  out  of  the 
trusts  of  the  firm,  before  his  only  child  fell  ill. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  himself  looked  burnt 
and  scared  with  afBiction.  He  had  a  startled 
look,  they  said,  as  if  he  never  oould  tell,  after 
Budi  eqmieno^  from  wbidi  ude  the  awful 
proofs  of  the  nnoertainty  <tf  earth  wonld  ^pear, 
the  terrible  pbantoma  of  unforeseen  dread.  Both 
rich  and  poor,  town  and  conntry,  sympathised 
with  him.  Tbo  rich  oared  not  to  press  time 
claims,  or  their  banness,  at  such  a  tame ;  and 
only  wondered  in  their  superficial  talk,  after 
dinner,  now  such  a  good  fellow  as  Wilkins  oould 
ever  have  been  deceired  by  a  man  like  Dunster. 
Even  Sir  Frank  Holster  and  his  lady  foi^t  their 
old  quarrel,  and  came  to  inquire  after  ElUnor, 
and  sent  her  hothouse  fruit  by  the  buaheL 

Mr.  Corbet  behaved  as  an  anxious  lover  should 
do.  He  wrote  daily  to  Miss  Monro  to  beg  for 
the  most  minute  bulletins ;  he  procured  every- 
thing in  town  that  any  doctor  even  fancied  might 
be  of  service.  He  came  down  as  soon  as  there 
was  the  slightest  hint  of  permission  that  Ellinor 
might  see  him.  He  overpowered  her  with  tender 
words  and  caresses,  till  at  last  she  shrank  away 
from  there,  as  from  something  too  bewildering, 
and  past  eil  right  comprehension. 

But  one  night  before  this,  when  all  windows 
and  doors  stood  oprai  to  admit  the  least  breath 
that  stirred  the  sultry  July  air,  a  servant  on 
velvet  tiptoe  had  stolen  up  to  EUinor's  open 
door,  and  had  bedtoned  out  of  the  chamber 
the  sleeper  the  ever  watchful  nurse,  Miss  Monro. 

"  A  genHfunaa  wants  you,"  were  all  the  words 
the  houaemaid  dared  to  say  ao  dose  to  the  bed- 
room. And  softly,  softly  Miss  Monro  stepped 
down  the  stairs,  into  the  diawiog-room;  and 
there  she  saw  Mr.  liviagstone.  But  she  did  not 
know  him ;  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

"  I  have  travelled  all  day.  I  heard  was 
11— was  dying.  May  I  just  have  one  more  look 
at  her  ?  I  wUl  not  speak ;  I  will  hardly  breathe. 
Oidy  let  Die  seeheroice  again!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardoi,  air,  but  Idon't  know  who 


you  are;  and  if  yon  mean  Miss  Wilkins,  l^'ber,' 

she  is  very  ill,  but  we  hope  not  dying.  She  was 
very  ill,  indeed,  yesterday;  very  dangerously  ill, 
I  may  say,  but  she  is  having  a  good  sleep,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suporific  medidne,  and  weare  really 

b^inning  to  hope  '* 

But  jiut  here.  Miss  Monro's  hand  was  taken, 
and,  to  her  infiiute  surprise,  was  kissed  before 
she  oonld  remember  how  improper  sudt  behav  iour 
was. 

"  God  bless  you,  madam,  for  saying  so.  But 
if  she  slec^,  will  yon  let  me  see  her ;  it  can  do 
no  harm,  for  I  will  tread  as  if  on  egg-ahells ;  and 
I  have  come  so  far— if  I  might  just  look  on  her 
sweet  &ce.  Fray,  madam,  let  me  just  have  one 
sight  of  her.  I  irill  not  ask  for  more." 

But  he  did  ask  for  more,  after  he  had  had  his 
wish.  He  stole  up-stairs  after  Miss  Monro,  who 
looked  round  reproachfully  at  him  if  even  a 
nightingale  sang,  or  an  owl  hooted  in  the  trees 
outside  the  open  windows,  yet  who  paused  to  say 
herself,  outside  Mr.  Wilkins's  chamber-door, 

"  Her  father's  room ;  he  has  not  been  iu  bed 
for  six  nights,  till  to-night ;  pray  do  not  make  a 
noise  to  waken  him."  And  on  into  the  deep  stUl- 
ness  of  the  hushed  room,  where  one  clear  of 
hiddm  lamp-light  shot  athwart  the  floor,  where  i 
a  wvtdier,  breathing  softly,  sat  bedde  the  bed —  | 
where  Ivor's  datk  head  lay  motionless  on  the  i 
whUe  pillow,  her  &oe  almost  as  while,  her  form  I 
almost  as  still.  Ton  m^t  have  heard  a  pin  fell,  i 
After  a  whtte  he  moved  to  withdraw.  Htss 
Monro,  jealous  of  every  sound,  followed  him,  ^ 
with  steps  all  the  more  heavy  because  they  were  ! 
tidcen  with  so  much  care,  down  the  stairs,  back 
into  the  drawing-room.    By  the  bed-candle 
flaring  in  the  draught,  she  saw  that  there  was  the 
glittering  mark  of  wet  tears  on  his  cheek ;  and 
she  fdt,  as  she  said  afterwards,  "  sorry  for  the 
young  man."  And  yet  she  ui^^  him  to  go,  for 
she  knew  that  she  might  he  wanted  up-staiis. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard. 

"  Thank  you.  She  looked  so  changed — oh  ! 
she  looked  as  though  she  were  dead.  You  will 
write— Herbert  Livingstone,  Lang^iam  Vicarage, 
Yorkshire ;  you  will  promise  me  to  write.  If  T 
could  do  anything  for  her,  but  I  can  but  pray. 
Ob,  my  darling !  mydarluig!  and  I  have  no  right 
to  be  with  her." 

"  Go  away,  there's  a  good  young  man,"  said 
Miss  Monro,  all  the  more  pressing  to  hurry  him 
out  by  the  front  docH",  bemuse  stie  was  afriid  of 
hb  emotion  overaastering  him,  and  makinp 
himndsyin  his  demonstrations.  "Yes,  I  will 
write;  I  will  write,  never  fbar!"  andshebdted 
the  door  bdiind  him,  and  was  tJmokfU. 

Two  nunntefl  Rfterwwds  there  was  a  low  tap ; 
she  undid  the  fiutenings,  and  there  he  stood, 
pale  in  the  moonlight. 

"Please  don't  tell  her  I  came  to  ask  about 
her;  she  might  not  like  it." 

"No,  no!  not  I!  Poor  creature,  she's  not 
likely  to  care  to  hear  anything  this  Itmg  while. 
She  never  nmsed  at  2St.  Crabet's  name." 

**Hr.  Coibefsl"  said  Livingstone  bdow  hi* 
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breath,  and  he  turned  and  went  away ;  this  time 
for  good.  But  Ellinor  recorered.  She  knew 
she  was  recoTeriog,  vhen  day  after  day  she  felt 
iDTolimtary  strength  and  iq)petite  return.  Her 
body  seeined  stronger  than  hn  will;  for  that 
woold  hare  induced  her  to  creep  into  her  grave, 
and  shut  her  eyes  fw  ever  on  this  Torid*  ao  full 
j    of  troubles. 

I  She  lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
very  still  and  quiet ;  but  she  thought  with  the 
I  intensity  of  one  who  seeks  for  lost  peace,  and 
I  cannot  find  it.  She  b^ian  to  see  that  if  in  the 
■  mad  impulses  of  that  mad  uightmare  of  horror, 
they  had  all  strengthened  each  other,  and  darea 
to  be  frank  and  open,  omifessing  a  gnat  fault,  a 
greater  disaster,  a  greater  woe — which  in  the 
first  instance  was  hardly  a  crime— tbdr  fatiue 
coarse,  though  sad  and  sorrowful,  would  hare 
been  a  simple  and  straightforward  one  to  tread. 
But  it  WHS  not  for  her  to  undo  what  was  done, 
and  to  lereal  the  error  and  shame  oi  a  father. 
Only  she,  turning  anew  io  God,  in  the  solemn 
and  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  made  a  covenant, 
that  in  her  conduct,  her  own  personal  and  indivL 
dual  life,  she  would  act  byally  and  truthfully. 
And  OS  for  the  future,  and  all  the  terribb  chances 
involved  in  it,  she  would  leave  it  in  His  hands— 
if,  indeed  (and  here  came  in  the  Tempter),  He 
would  watch  over  cme  whose  life  hereafter  must 
seem  based  upon  a  lie.  Her  only  plea,  offered 
"standing  afar  o^"  was,  "The  lie  is  said  and 
done  and  over — it  was  uot  for  my  own  sake.  Can 
Sliol  piety  be  so  overcome  by  the  rights  of  justice 
and  truth,  as  to  demand  of  me  that  I  should  reveal 
I    my  father's  guilt  F'* 

I       Her  fathers  severe,  sharp  punishment  began. 
He  knew  why  she  suffered,  what  made  her  young 
strength  falter  and  tremble,  what  made  her  life 
seem  oigli  about  to  be  quenched  in  death.  Yet 
he  could  not  take  his  sorrow  and  care  in  the 
natural  manner.  He  was  obliged  to  think  how 
Rvery  word  and  deed  would  be  construed.  ^ 
fancied  that  people  were  watching  him  with  sus- 
picious eyea^  when  nothing  was  furtho:  from  their 
tlioughts.  For  once  let  the  "poUic"  oi  any 
place  be  possessed  by  an  idea,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  dislodge  it  than  any  one  imagines  who  has  not 
tried.   If  Mr.  Wilkins  had  gone  into  Hwnley 
i    market-place,  and  ftroclaimed  himself  guilty  of 
i    the  manslaughter  of  Vr.  Dunster — nay,  if  he  bad 
I    detailed  all  the  circumstances— the  people  would 
;  I   have  exclaimed,  "  Poor  man,  he  is  crazed  by  this 

I  discovery  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  man  he 

I I  trusted  so ;  and  no  wonder— it  was  such  a  thing 
! !  to  have  done— to  have  defrauded  his  partner  to 
i  such  an  extent,  and  then  have  made  off  to  Amc- 
!|  rica!" 

1 1  For  many  small  circumstances,  which  I  do  not 
' ;  stop  to  detail  here,  went  far  to  prove  this,  as  we 
know,  unfounded  supposition ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
;  I  who  was  known,  frwa  his  handsome  boyhood, 
[  through  his  comely  manhood,  up  to  the  present 
I  time,  to  aU  the  people  in  Haiiiley,  was  an  object 
l'  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  every  one  who  saw 
,  I  him,  as  he  passed  by,  old  ai^  hun  and  hagg^ 


before  his  time,  all  through  the  evil  conduct  of 
one,  London-bred,  who  was  as  a  hard  unlordjr 
stranger  to  the  popular  mind  of  this  little  ooonby 
town. 

Mr.  Wilkius's  own  servants  liked  him.  The 
workings  of  his  temptations  irere  such  as  they 
could  understand.  If  he  had  been  hot-tempered, 
he  had  also  been  generous,  or  I  should  rather  si^ 
careless  and  lavish  with  his  money.  And  now 
that  he  was  cheated  and  impoverished  by  his 
partner's  delinquency,  they  thought  it  no  wonder 
that  he  drank  long  and  deep  in  the  solitary  even- 
ings which  he  passed  at  home.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  without  invitations.  Every  one  came 
forward  to  testify  their  respect  to  him  by  addng 
him  to  tiieir  houses.  He  had  probably  never 
been  so  universally  popular  since  his  father's 
death.  Bu^  as  he  said,  he  did  not  care  to  go  into 
society  while  his  dan^ter  was  so  ill— he  had  no 
spirits  for  company. 

But  if  any  one  had  cared  to  observe  his  oon- 
duot  at  htnne^  and  to  draw  couolnakms  from  it, 
they  could  have  noticed  that,  anxious  as  he  was 
about  Ellinor,  he  rather  avoided  tbui  sought 
her  presence,  now  that  her  consciousness  and 
memory  were  restored.  Noi  did  she  ask  for,  or 
wish  for  him.  The  presence  of  eachwas  abnrdea 
to  the  other.  Oh,  sad  and  witfnlnig^tof  May-~ 
overshadowing  the  coming  summer  mmtha  with 
gloom  and  bitter  remorse  1 

CHAPTBE  TUX* 

Still  youth  prevailed  oxer  all.  EUinor  got 
well,  as  I  have  said,  even  when  she  would  fain 
have  died.  And  the  afternoon  came  when  she 
left  her  room.  Miss  Monro  would  gladly  have 
made  a  festival  of  her  recovery,  and  have  had 
her  conveyed  into  the  unused  drawing-room. 
But  Illlinorbe^^  that  she  mig^t  be  taken  into 
the  library— into  the  schoolroom — anywhere 
(thought  she)  not  lookW  on  the  side  of  tiie 
house  on  the  flower-garden,  which  she  had  felt  in 
all  ha  illoass  as  a  ghastly  pressure,  lying  within 
sight  of  those  very  windows,  through  which  the 
morning  sun  streamed  right  upon  her  bed— like 
the  accusing  angel,  btin^ng  aU  hidden  things  to 
light. 

And  when  Ellinor  was  better  still,  when  the 
Bath-cluur  had  been  sent  up  for  her  use,  by  some 
kindly  old  maid,  out  of  Hamley,  she  still  peti- 
tioned that  it  might  be  kept  on  the  htwn  or 
town  side  of  the  bouse,  away  from  the  flower- 
garden. 

One  day  she  almost  screamed,  when,  as  she  was 
going  to  the  front  door,  she  saw  Dixon  standing 
ready  to  draw  her,  instead  of  Fletcher,  the  ser- 
vant who  usually  went  But  she  checked  all  de- 
monstration of  feeling;  although  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  hjm  smce  he  and  she  and 
one  more  had  worked  their  hearts  out  in  hard 
bodily  labour. 

He  looked  so  stem  Aid  ill !  Cross,  too,  which 
she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  immediate  sight  of 
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UiG  windows,  she  nsked  Urn  to  stt^  forong  her- 
self to  speak  to  him, 

Dixon,  you  lo»k  wry  poorly,"  she  «aid,  trem- 
hling  as  she  spoke. 

"Ay!"  SBid  ho.  "We  did  na'  think  much 
of  it  at  the  time,  did  we,  Miss  Nelly  F  Bat  it 
will  be  the  death  of  us,  I'm  thinking.  It  has 
aged  me  about  a  hit.  All  my  fifty  years  afore 
were  but  as  a  forenoon  of  child's  play  to  that 
night.  Heaster,  too.  !  could  ahear  a  good  deal, 
but  measter  eats  through  the  stable-yardj  and 
past  me,  wfout  a  word,  as  if  I  was  poisoo,  or  a 
stinking  tonmart  It  is  that  as  is  worst.  Miss 
NeUy.itia." 

And  the  poor  man  brushed  some  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  the  baok  of  his  withered  farrowed 
hand.  EUinor  caught  the  infection,  and  cried 
outright,  sobbed  like  a  child,  even  while  she  held 
out  her  little  white  thin  hand  to  his  grasp.  ?or 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her  emotion,  he  was  penitent  for 
what  he  bad  said. 

"  Dou*t  now— donV  was  all  he  oonld  think 
of  to  aqr. 

"  Dinml"  sud  she  at  length,  "ym  must  not 
mind  it.  You  must  try  not  to  mind  It.  I  see  he 
does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  that,  even  by 
seeing  bk.  He  tries  never  to  be  alone  with 
me.  My  poor  old  Dixon,  it  has  spoilt  my  life 
for  me;  for  I  don't  think  he  loves  me  any 
more." 

She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  and 
now  it  was  Dixon's  turn  to  be  comforter. 

"  Ah,  dear,  my  blessing,  he  loves  you  abore 
ererytluQg-  It's  only  he  can't  abear  the  sight  of 
us,  as  is  but  natural.  And  if  he  duonot  fancy 
bemg  alone  with  you,  there's  always  one  as  does, 
and  that  is  a  comfort  at  the  worst  of  times.  And 
don't  ye  fret  about  what  I  sud  a  minute  Bigo.  I 
were  put  out  because  measter  all  but  pushed  me 
out  of  his  way  this  morning,  without  nerer  a 
word.  But  1  were  an  old  fool  for  telling  ye. 
And  Tre  really  forgotten  why  I  told  Keteher  I'd 
drag  ye  a  bit  about  to-day.  The  gardener  is  begin- 
ning for  to  wonder  as  you  don't  want  to  see  the 
annuals  and  bedding-ont  things  as  you  were  so 
particular  about  in  May.  And  I  thought  I'd 
just  have  a  woidwf  ye,  and  then  if  you'd  let  me, 
we'd  go  together  just  once  round  the  flomr- 
garden,  just  to  aay  jmtn  been,  you  know,  mi 
to  giTC  tiiem  chaps  a  bit  of  praise.  Tou'U  only 
have  to  lofA.  on  the  beds,  my  pretty,  and  it  must 
be  done  some  tune.  So  come  along 

He  began  t&  pull  resolutely  in  the  direotton  of 
the  flower-garden.  EUinor  bit  her  lips  to  ke^ 
in  the  cry  repugnance  that  rose  to  them.  As 
Dixon  stopped  to  unlock  the  door,  he  said : 

"  It's  not  hardness,  nothing  like  it ;  I  hare 
waited  till  I  hecrd  you  were  better;  but  it's  in 
for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  wi'  us  all ;  and  folk 
may  talk ;  and  bless  your  little  brave  heart,  you'U 
stand  a  deal  for  your  father's  sake,  and  so  w^  I, 
though  I  do  feel  it  above  a  bit,  when  he  puts  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  keep  me  off,  and  I  only  going  to 
speak  to  him  about  Culler's  knees ;  though  I'll 
own  I  had  wondered  many  a  day  when  I  was  to 


have  the  good-morrow  master  nerer  missed  siu* 

he  were  a  boy  till  ^Well!  and  now  you've  seen 

the  beds,  and  can  say  they  Io<A«d  m^hty  pTetty, 
and  is  done  all  as  you  wished ;  and  we're  got 
out  again,  and  breathing  fresher  air  than  yon 
sun-Inked  bole,  with  its  smdling  flowers,  not 
half  so  wholesome  to  snuff  at  as  good  stable- 
dung." 

So  the  good  man  chattered  on ;  not  without  (he 
purpose  of  giving  BDinor  time  to  recover  herself ; 
and  partly  also  to  drown  his  own  cares,  which 
lay  heavier  on  his  heart  than  he  could  say.  But 
he  thought  himself  rewarded  by  BUinor's  thanks, 
and  warm  pressure  of  his  hard  hand  as  she 
got  out  at  tiie  front-door,  and  bade  him  good- 
by. 

He  break  to  her  days  of  weary  monotony  wa» 
the  letters  she  constantly  received  from  Mr. 
Corbet.  And  yet,  here  again  lurked  the  sUng.. 
He  was  all  ast<mi8hment  and  indignation  at 
Mr.  Dnnster's  disappearanoe,  or  rather  flight  to 
America.  And  now  that  she  was  growing 
stronger,  he  did  not  semple  to  express  quikmi^ 
reflecting  the  detuls,  never  doubting  but  that 
she  was  perfectly  aoquainted  with  ma^  that  ka 
wnited  to  know ;  fdthoa^  he  bad  too  niudi 
delicacy  to  question  her  on  the  point  which  waa- 
most  important  of  all  in  his  eyes,  namely,  how 
far  it  had  affected  Mr.  Wilkins's  world^  pro- 
spects ;  for  the  report  prevalent  in  Hamley  had 
reached  London,  that  Mr.  Danster  bad  made 
away  with,  or  carried  off,  trust-property  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  all  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
would  of  course  be  liable. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Ralph  Corbet  to  keep 
from  seeking  direct  information  on  this  head  &om 
Mr.  Ness,  or,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Wilkins  himself- 
But  he  restrained  himselt  knowing  that  in 
August  he  should  be  able  to  make  all  these  in- 
quiries  personally.  Before  the  end  of  the  Lon^ 
Vacation  he  had  hoped  to  marry  Ellinor ;  that 
was  the  time  which  had  been  planned  by  them 
when  they  had  met  in  the  early  spring  before  her 
illness  and  all  this  misfbrtone  happened.  But 
BOW,  as  he  wrote  to  his  bther,  nothing  could  be 
definitively  arranged  until  he  had  paid  his  visit 
to  Hamley,  and  seen  the  stato  of  affiurs. 

Accordingly,  one  Saturday  in  At^iust^  he  ome 
to  Fold  Bank,  this  tlnw  as  a  viritoi  toEOinoi^ 
homc^  instead  of  to  his  t>ld  quarters  at  Mr. 

NCM^S. 

The  house  was  stall  as  if  asleep  in  the  full  heat 
of  the  afternoon  son,  as  Mr.  Corbet  drove  up. 
Ihe  window-blinds  were  down ;  the  front  door  < 
wide  open,  great  stands  of  heliotrope  and  roses  { 
and  geraniums  stood  just  wit^  the  shadow  of 
the  hall ;  but  through  all  the  silence  his  approach   j  ■ 
seemed  to  excito  no  commotion.  He  thought  it  \ 
strange  that  he  had  not  been  watched  for,  that 
EUinor  did  not  come  running  out  to  meet  him, 
that  she  allowed  Fletcher  to  come  and  attend  to 
bis  lu^age,  and  usher  him  into  the  library  just    '  I 
like  any  common  visitor,  any  morning-caller.  He 
stiffened  himself  up  into  a  moment's  indignant  't 
coldness  of  manner.  But  it  vanuhed  in  an  in- 
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Btant  vhen,  on  tiie  door  hmg  opened,  be  saw 
EUinor  standing  bcddinff  hy  the  table,  lodcinir 
fn>  his  i^tpeuMioe  irith  almost  patiBg  aeuety. 
He  thought  of  nothing  then  bni  ber  evident 
makiMM,  her  dialled  look^  for  vrkv^  no  ac- 
oouat  ti  h»  iUness  bad  prepared  bim.  For  abe 
ms  deadly  vfaite,  lips  and  all ;  and  her  daric  c^es 
seemed  nnnatnndly  enlarged,  Trhile  the  oaves  dn 
wbic^  tikey  were  -set  -wer^  strangely  daep  and 
hollow.  Her  hair,  too,  bad  been  out  off  pietty 
dosely;  didnotnsaallywear  a  08p,  but  with 
some  bisA  idea  of  making  boaelf  look  better  in 
Mb  ■cfK,  ^  had  put  one  on  Uiis  dacTi  and  the 
effaot  lEas  that  she  seemed  to  be  forty  years  (rf 
age;  bat  one  instant  after  hebad  come  in  hw  pale 
face  was  flooded  with  eiimson,  and  ber  eyes  were 
fall  of  tears.  She  had  hard  woric  to  keep  herself 
from  going  into  hjBterics,  bat  the  instinctivB^ 
knew  how  much  he  wonld  hate  a  wiene,  and  she 
checked  herself  in  time. 

"  Ob,"  she  monnnred,  "I  am  so  gUd  to  see 
yon ;  it  is  suoh  a  comfort,  suidi  an  influte  plea- 
sore."  And  so  she  went  on,  oooing  out  words 
over  him,  and  atroking  his  hair  with  her  thin 
fingers.  While  be  rather  tried  to  avert  his  eyes, 
he  was  so  much  afraid  of  betraying  how  mach 
he  tbongfat  her  altered. 

Bnt  yrben  she  ocuue  down,  dressed  for  ^nan, 
this  sense  ha  duuige  ms  dimiadahed  to  him. 
Her  short  teown  hair  had  already  a  little  wave, 
and  w«a  wnanented  1^  some  Uaok  kne*.  she 
wore  a  large  black  lace  sbawl— 'it  bad  baen  h«r 
motliei's  of  old— ever  some  deliait6>0(din)ied 
muAliii  dress ;  her  £m»  waa  -sli^tly  flashed,  and 
had  the  tints  of  a  wild  rose ;  her  lips  kept  pale 
and  tremUing  with  invdnnhuy  motion  it  is  tme ; 
and  as  the  lovers  stood  together,  hand  in  hand, 
by  the  wibdow,  be  was  aware  of  a  little  convnl- 
sire  twitching  at  every  noise,  erm  while  she 
seemed  gasmg  in  tranqnil  pleasnre  m  the  long 
smooth  slope  of  the  newly-mown  lawn,  s^eteb- 
ing  down  to  the  litUe  brook  thatpiattled  meirily 
orer  the  stones  on  its  merry  course  to  Hamley 
town. 

He  felt  a  stronger  twitch  than  erer  before ; 
even  while  bis  ear,  less  delicate  than  hers,  could 
distinguish  no  peculiar  sound-  Abont  two 
minntes  after  Mr,  Wilkins  entered  the  room. 
He  came  np  to  Mr.  Corbet  with  warn  welcome ; 
some  of  it  tea),  some  of  it  assumed.  He  talked 
Tolubly  to  bim,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of 
Minor,  who  dropped  into  the  backgroundj  and 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  Kiss  Monro ;  for  on 
this  day  they  were  all  to  dine  together.  Balph 
Corbet  thought  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  aged;  birt 
no  wonder,  after  all  his  anxiety  of  Tarioas 
lands:  Mr.  I>anster*B  flight  and  reported  de- 
ftlcstaonsi  EDinor'B  illness,  of  tiie  smousness  of 
nhiefa  her  lorer  was  -now  eonTBieed  hy  her  ap- 
peanmoe. 

He  woaU  fiunhaTe  spdcen  more  io  her  during 
the  dinner  that  enaned,  fant  7dx.  Wilkinsabsarbed 
all  his  attention^  talking  and  gneBtkaiiDg  on  sub- 
jects that  left  the  ladies  out  of  the  conrersation 
dmort  perpetw^.  JSx.  Ootbel  recogaised  hm 


host*  a  fine  tao^  even  irhile  hia  persiataaoB  in 
talking  annt^ed  hbn.  He  waa  quite  raze  tiutt 
"Sti.  Wilkins  vas  anxious  to  qpre  hia  daughter 
any  exertion  beyond  tliat — to  whtdi,  indeed,  she 
seemed  eoareely  etjuai — of  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  And  the  more  ber  fiidiber  talked— eo 
fine  an  observer  was  Mr.  Corbet— the  more  silcBt 
and  depressed  iBUinor  seemed.  But  by-and-by  he 
accounted  for  this  inverse  ratio  of  gaiety,  as  he 
peroeived  how  fiuickly  Mr.  WiUdns  had  his  glass 
repleuished.  And  here,  again,  Mr.  Corbet  drew 
his  conelnntms,  from  the  silemt  way  in  wliiah, 
without  a  vord  or  a  siga  from  Mr.  Wilkins, 
Fletcher  gave  his  master  mora  wine  oontinnaUy-- 
vine  that  was  drained  off  at  once. 

"Six  glasses  of  sherry  before  dessert,"  thought 
Mr.  Corbet  to  himself.  "Bad  habit— no  wonder 
Sllinor  looks  grave."  And.when  the  g»itlenieii 
wera  left  alone,  Mr.  Wilkins  helped  himself  even 
yet  more  freely ;  yet  without  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  eleameas  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversa- 
tion. He  had  always  talked  wiell  and  racily,  that 
Balph  knew,  and  in  this  power  he  now  recognised 
a  temptation  to  which  he  feared  tiiat  his  future 
fat^er-in-Iaw  had  suoccmbed.  And  yet,  while  he 
perceived  ihat  this  gift  led  into  temptation, 
he  coveted  it  for  himself;  for  he  was  perfectly 
awaie  that  this  fiuenoy,  this  happy  dioioe  of 
epithets,  was  the  one  thing  he  shooM  fail  in 
wbm  be  began  to  enter  into  the  more  active 
came  of  his  pradeaaiea.  Bnt  after  some  "Ane 
spent  in  Ksteiung,  and  admirii^,  with  tiiis  little 
feeling  of  envy  lurking  in  the  background,  Mr. 
Corbet  became  aware  of  Mr.  WSkiaB's  inowuing 
ccmfasion  of  ideas,  and  rathw  umiatural  merri- 
ment ;  and,  wfth  a  enddearevalBionfrDm  admira- 
tion to  disgust,  he  rose  up  to  go  into  the  library, 
where  BUinor  and  Miss  Monro  were  sitting.  Mr. 
Wilkins  aeoompanied  him,  laughing  and  talking 
soDBOwhat  loudly.  Waa  EUinor  aware  of  her 
Father's  state  F  Of  that  Mr.  Corbet  could 
not  be  sure.  She  locked  up  wiUi  grave  sad 
eyes  as  they  came  into  the  room,  but  with  no  ap- 
parmt  sensation  of  surprise,  annoyance,  or  shame. 
When  her  glanoe  met  her  fetter's,  Mr.  Corbet 
noticed  that  it  seemed  to  sober  the  latter  imme- 
diately. He  sat  down  near  the  open  window, 
and  did  not  speak,  but  nghed  heavily  from  time 
to  time.  Miss  Monro  took  up  a  book,  in  ordw  to 
leave  tiie  young  people  to  themedves ;  and  after 
a  little  low  murmured  conversation,  EUinor  went 
up-staira  to  put  on  ho*  things  for  a  stroU  through 
t^e  meadows,  by  the  river-side. 

They  were  sometimes  sauntering  along  in  the 
lovely  summer  twilight,  now  resting  on  some 
grassy  hedge-row  bank,  or  stimding  still,  looking 
at  the  great  barges,  with  their  crimson  sails, 
lazily  floating  down  the  river,  making  ripples  on 
the  glassy  opal  surface  of  the  water,  Ihey  did 
not  talk  very  much ;  SUinw  seeraod  disinclined 
for  the  ex^on:  and  her  lover  was  thinking 
over  Mr.  Wilkins*s1whaviour,  viUi  some  surprise 
and  distasie  ^  the  habit  so  evidently  growing 

'Xhey  came  home  locking  aerioita  and  ikn&i 
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yet  they  could  not  account  for  their  fatigxte  by 
tbe  length  of  their  walk ;  and  Miss  Moaro,  far- 
gettbg  Antolycus's  song,  kept  fidgeting  about 
Minor,  and  irondering  hov  it  was  she  looked  so 
pale,  if  she  had  only  been  as  far  as  the  Ash 
meadow.  To  escape  (rom  this  wonder,  EUinor 
went  early  to  bed.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  gone,  no 
one  knew  where,  and  Salph  and  Miss  Monro 
Fere  left  to  a  half-honr's  t&te-^-tete.  He  thought 
he  could  easily  account  for  Sliiuor's  languor,  if, 
indeed,  she  had  perceived  as  much  as  be  had  done 
of  her  Other's  state,  when  they  had  come  into 
the  library  after  dinner.  But  there  were  many 
details  which  he  was  anxious  to  hear  of  from 
a  comparatively  indiferent  person,  and  as  soon 
AS  he  could  he  passed  on  from  the  conversation 
about  Ellinor's  health,  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
whole  affair  of  Mi.,Dunster's  disi^peaiauoe. 

Next  to  her  anxiety  about  Ellinw,  Miss  Monro 
liked  to  dilate  on  the  mystery  connected  with 
Mr.  Dnoster's  flight ;  Ux  that  was  the  word  she 
employed  wi^at  hesitation,  as  she  gareliim  tbe 
account  of  tbe  event  universally  received  and  be- 
lieved in  by  the  people  of  Hunley.  How  Kr. 
Donstar  bad  never  been  liked  by  any  one ;  how 
■everybody  remembered  that  be  could  never  look 
vthcm  straight  in  the  face  j'how  he  always  seemed 
to  be  hiding  something  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  known;  how  he  had  drawn  a  large  sum 
(exact  quantity  unknovnO  out  of  the  county 
-bank,  only  the  day  before  he  left  Hamley,  doubt- 
Jess  in  preparation  for  his  escape ;  how  some  one 
had  told  Mr.  Wilkins  he  had  seen  a  man  just  like 
Dunster  larking  about  the  docks  at  Liveipool, 
about  two  days  after  he  bad  left  his  lod^^ngs ; 
but  that  this  some  one  beuig  in  a  hurry  had  not 
cared  to  stop  and  speak  to  the  man,  now  that  the 
affiurs  in  the  office  were  disoorered  to  be  in  sach 
a  sad  state;  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Dunster  had  absconded— he  that  had  been  bo 
trusted  by  poor  dear  Mr.  Wilkins.  Money  gone  no 
•one  knew  how  or  where." 

"But  has  he  no  friends  who  can  explain  his 
proceedings,  and  account  for  the  missing  money, 
in  some  wayP"  asked  Mr.  Corb^. 

"No,  none.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  written evMy- 
vhere,  right  and  left,  1  believe.  I  know  be  bad 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Dunster's  nearest  relation— a 
tradesman  in  tbe  City— a  cousin,  I  thinks  and  he 
could  give  00  information  in  any  wi^.  He  knew 
that  about  ten  years  ago  Mj*.  Dunster  had  had  a 
great  fancy  for  going  t^i  Ameiici^  and  had  read  a 
great  mauy  travels— all  just  what  a  man  would 
.do  before  going  off  to  a  country." 

"  Ten  years  is  a  bug  time  beforehand,"  said 
Mr.  Corbet,  half  smiling ;  "  shows  malice  pre- 
pense with  a  vengeance."  But  then,  turning 
grave,  he  said:  "DU  he  leave  Hamley  in 
debt?" 

"  No ;  I  never  heard  of  that,"  said  Misa 
Monrp,  rather  unwillingly,  for  she  considered  it 
M  a  piece  of  loyalty  to  the  Wilkinses,  whom  Mr. 
Dunster  had  injured  (as  she  thought),  to  blacken 
his  character  as  much  as  was  oousbtait  with  any 
■degmaftnith. 


CCandnoMbr 


"  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Mr.  Conbet. 
musing. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  quickly ;  "  I  am 
sure,  if  you  bad  seen  the  man,  with  one  or  two 
side-locks  of  hair  combed  over  his  baldness,  as  if 
he  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  his  eyes  that  never 
looked  at  yon,  and  hu  way  of  eating  with  his 
knife  when  he  though  he  was  not  observed— 
oh,  and  numbers  of  things  !--yon  wcmld  not 
thmk  it  strange." 

Mr,  Corbet  smiled. 

"  I  only  meant  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
extravagant  or  vicious  baluts  which  would  ac- 
count for  his  embezzlement  of  the  money  that  is 
missing — ^but,  to  be  sure,  mon^  in  itself  is  a 
temptation — only  be,  being  a  psjtner,  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  making  it  without  risk  to  himself. 
Has  lib:.  Wilkins  taken  any  steps  to  have  him 
arrested  in  Amerioaf  Eto  might  easily  do 
that." 

"  Ob,  my  dear  Mr.  fialph,  you  doa't  know  our 
good  lb.  Wilkins !  He  voidd  rattier  bear  tbe 
loss,  I  am  sure,  sod  all  this  trouble  and  care 
vrtucb  it  has  brought  upon  him,  than  be  revenged 
upon  Mr.  Dunster." 

"  Revenged !  What  nonsense !  It  is  simple 
justice— justice  to  himself  and  to  otiiers — to  see 
that  villaoy  is  so  sufficiently  punidied  as  to  deter 
others  from  entering  vnpon  sndi  courses.  But  I 
have  little  doubt  Mr.  Wilkins  has  ^en  the 
right  steps:  be  is  not  the  man  to  sit  do4n 
quietly  under  audi  a  loss." 

"No,  indeed!  He  had  him  advertised  in  the 
Times  and  in  the  county  papers,  and  offered  a 
reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  ix^ormatton  coo- 
oeming  him." 

"  Twenty  pounds  was  too  Uttle." 

"  So  I  said.  I  told  Ellinor  that  I  would  give 
twenty  pounds  myself  to  have  him  apprehended, 
and  she,  poor  darling  I  fell  a-trembling,  and  said, 
'  I  would  give  all  I  have— I  would  give  my  life.' 
And  th^  she  was  iu  sack  distress,  and  sobbed 
so,  I  promised  her  I  would  never  name  it  to  her 
again." 

"  Poor  child- poor  child !  she  wants  change 
of  scene.  Her  nerves  have  been  sadly  shaken  by 
her  illneaa." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday :  Ellinor  was  to  go 
to  dnuoh  for  the  first  tram  sumw  her  ilfaiess. 
Her  fktiier  had  decided  it  for  her,  or  else  she 
would  fun  have  stayed  awqr— she  would 
hardly  acknowledge  why,  even  to  herself,  but 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  very  words  and 
presence  of  God  must  there  seai-ch  her  and  find 
her  out. 

She  went  early,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
lover,  and  trying  to  foi^t  the  past  iu  the  pre- 
sent. They  walked  slowly  along  between  the 
rows  of  waving  golden  com  npe  Sac  the  harvest. 
Mr.  Corbet  gathered  blue  and  scarlet  fiowcrs, 
Eud  made  up  a  Uttle  rustic  nosegay  for  her.  She 
took  it  and  stuck  it  in  her  girdle,  smilmg  faintly 
as  she  did  so. 

Hamley  Church  had,  in  former  dujs,  been  col- 
legiate, and  was,  in  consequence,  mudi  larger 
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and  grander  than  the  migority  of  ooontir-towD 
choTchos.  The  ford  Bank  pew  vas  a  sqoaieone, 
down  stain ;  the  Ford  Bank  servants  sat  in  a 
front  pew  in  the  gallery,  right  before  their 
master.  Ellinor  was  "  hardening  her  heart"  not 
to  listen,  not  to  hearken  to  what  mi^t  disturb 
the  wound  which  was  just  beii^  skinned  OTer, 
when  she  caoght  Dixon's  &ce  ap  abore.  He 
looked  worn,  sad,  soared,  and  anxious  to  a  miae- 
Tsble  degree ;  but  he  was  straining  eyea  and  ears, 
heart  and  soul,  to  bear  the  solemn  words  read 
from  tiie  pnlpi^  as  if  in  them  alone  he  could  find 
help  in  hu  strut.  Iillinor  felt  rebuked  and 
humbled. 

She  was  in  a  txunaltuous  state  of  mind  when 
they  left  chnrch ;  she  wished  to  do  her  doty,  yet 
could  not  ascertain  what  it  was.  Who  was  to 
help  her  with  wisdom  and  advice  ?  Assuredly 
he  to  whom  hee  future  life  was  to  be  trusted. 
But  the  caft  must  be  stated  in  an  impersonal 
form.  No  one,  not  even  her  hnabaiul,  must 
ever  know  ai^^thing  against  her  father  from  her. 
Ellinor  wu  so  artless  herself,  that  she  had  little 
idea  how  quiddy  and  easily  some  j>eople  can 
penetrate  motives,  and  combine  disjointed  sen- 
tences. She  began  to  speak  to  Ralph  on  their 
slow  sauntering  walk  homewards  through  the 
quiet  meadows : 

"  Suppose,  Ralph,  that  a  gitl  was  engaged  to 
be  married—'* 

"  I  can  very  easily  suppose  that,  with  you  by 
me,"  said  he,  filling  up  her  pause. 

"  Ob !  but  I  don't  mean  myself  at  all,"  replied 
she,  reddening.  "I  am  only  thinking  of  what 
might  happen ;  and  suppose  that  this  girl  knew 
of  some  one  beltmging  to  ber^we  will  call  it  a 
brother— who  had  done  something  wrong,  that 
would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  family  if  it 
was  knownr— though,  indeed,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  very  wrong  as  it  seemed,  and  as  it  would 
look  to  the  world— on^t  she  to  break  off  bv  en- 
gagement for  fear  of  inrolTing  her  lorer  in  the 
disgrace?" 

"  Certainly  not,  without  telUng  him  her  reason 
for  doing  so." 

"Ah!  but  suppose  she  oould not.  She  might 
not  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.'* 

"I  can't  answer  si^posititionB  cases.  I  must 
have  the  bets— if  foots  there  are — more  pl^nly 
befbre  me  before  I  can  ^ve  an  opinim.  Who 
ire  you  blinking  of,  Ellinor  asked  h^  rather 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  of  no  one,"  she  answered,  in  affright. 
"Why  should  I  be  thinking  of  any  oneP  I 
often  try  to  plan  out  what  I  should  do,  or 
what  I  ought  to  d(^  if  such  and  such  a  thin^r 
happened,  just  as  you  recollect  I  used  to  won- 
der if  I  should  have  presence  of  mind  in  case  of 
fire." 

"  Then,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  the  girl  who 
is  engaged,  and  who  has  the  inuginary  broUier 
who  gets  into  disgrace  f" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  she,  a  little  annoyed 
ai  having  betaiyed  any  personal  interest  in  the 
■Qhir. 


He  was  aleatf  meditating. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,"  said  she, 
tmiidly,  "is  there P* 

"  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  fully  out  what 
is  in  your  mind,"  he  replied,  kindly.  "Some- 
thing has  happcnied  which  hi^  suggested  these 
questions.  Are  you  putting  yourself  in  the  place 
of  any  one  about  whom  yon  hove  been  hearing 
lately  P  I  know  you  used  to  do  so  formeriy,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl." 

"No;  it  was  a  very  foolish  quesUon  of  mme, 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything  about  it. 
See !  here  is  Mr.  Ness  overtiming  us." 

The  clergyman  joined  them  on  the  broad  walk 
that  ran  by  the  river-side,  and  the  talk  became: 
general.  It  was  a  relief  to  Ellinor,  who  had  not 
attained  her  end,  but  who  had  gone  far  towaids- 
betnqring  something  <tf  hex  own  individual  inte- 
rest in  the  question  she  had  asked.  Ralph  bad 
been  more  struck  even  by  her  manner  than  her 
words.  He  was  sure  that  something  luiked 
behind,  and  had  an  idea  of  his  own  that  it  was 
connected  with  Dnnstei'a  disappearance.  But 
he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Ness's  joining  them  gare 
him  leisure  to  oonsider  a  little.  The  end  of  his 
reflections  was,  that  tiie  next  day,  Monday,  he 
went  into  the  town,  and  artfully  learnt  all  he 
could  bear  about  Mr.  Dunster's  character  and 
mode  of  going  on ;  and  with  still  more  skill  ho 
extracted  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  em- 
barrassed nature  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  affairs — em- 
barrassment which  was  generally  attributed  to 
Dunater's  disappearance  with  a  good  la^  sum 
belonging  to  the  firm  in  his  possession.  But  Mr. 
Corbet  thought  otherwise ;  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  seek  out  the  baser  motives  for  men's 
conduct,  and  to  call  the  result  of  these  re- 
searches  wisdom.  He  imagined  that  Dnnster 
had  been  well  -paid  by  Mr.  Wilkms  for  bis  dis- 
appearance, which  was  an  easy  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  derangement  of  accounts  and 
loss  of  money  that  arose,  in  fact,  from  Mr. 
Wilkins's  extravagance  of  habits  and  growing 
intern  peraoce. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  he  said  to  EUiuor, 
"  Mr.  Ness  interrupted  us  yesterdi^  in  a  very 
interesting  converntion.  Do  you  remember,, 
lover 

Ellinor  reddened,  and  kept  her  head  still  more 
intently  bent  over  a  sketch  she  was  making. 
"Yes;  Irecdlect." 

"  I  have  be»i  thinking  about  it.  I  still  think 
she  ought  to  tell  her  lover  that  such  disgrace- 
hui^  over  him — I  mean,  over  the  family  with 
whom  he  was  going  to  cormect  himself.  0£ 
course,  the  only  effect  would  be  to  make  him- 
stand  by  her  still  more  for  hex  frankness." 

"  Oh !  but,  Ralph,  it  m^ht  perhaps  be  some- 
thing she  ought  not  to  tell,  whoever  oameof  bet 
^ence." 

"  Of  course  there  m^ht  be  all  sorts  cases. 
Unless  I  knew  more,  I  could  not  pretend  to 
judge." 

This  was  aud  rather  more  coolly.  It  had  the 
desired  flffsct  Ellinor  laid  down  her  brush,  and 
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covered  Iter  face  with  lier  liaads.  After  a  pmae. 
she  turned  toviuds  him  and  sud: 

"  I  will  tell  you  this ;  and  mtw  yon  must  not 
ask  of  me.  I  biow  you  are  as  91^  as'  oan  be. 
I  am  the  pr],  jcn  are'  tlie  lover,  and  possible 
shame  hangs  over  my  father,  if  somethii^^b,  so 
dreadful"  (here  she  blanohed),  "  bat  iiot  w  very 
much  his  fiinlt,  is  erer  fbond  ont." 

Though  this  ma  noUung  more  titan  he  ex- 
pected; though  KalphthougiitthathewasawRre 
what  tbe  dreadM  sometiitig  might  be,  yel^  when 
it  Was  acknowledged  in  words,  his  heart  con- 
tracted,  aud  for  a  moment  he  fwgot  the  iatent, 
wistful,  boautiful  face  creepiiig  dose  to  his  to 
read  Ida  a^reBSMm  ari^.  Bat  tttee  tlmt  his 
piesenoe  of  mind  oame  iu  aid.  B»  took  Iter 
in  hit  arms  and  kined  her;  nnuaniring  fond 
vatda  <d  sympattif,  and  proniMa  of  fiutii,  nay, 
eren  of  gieatw  lore  tiiaa  befbre,  sinoe  gittater 
need  she  mi^  have  of  that  Imw.  Btat  somehow 
he  was  glad  wlien  the  dreaaiag-bell  rai^,  and  in 
the  soliUide  of  his  own  room  ba  oonld  ndtot  on 
what  h«  had  heard;  for  tiie intelligence  had  been 
a  great  dock  to  him,  allbongh  he  had  fancied 
that  hia  mwniDg'i  inqniries  bad  pntpanHl  him 
br  it. 


SKIN  beep; 

THsns  is  not^in^  new  under  the  sun  a 
sentenoe  winch  is  in  itself  wry  far  from  a 
novelty.  Hie  ancient  Egyptians  knew  all  about 
wigs ;  the  class to&l  Bomans  were  not  ignoMst 
of  Uttir-powder ;  ths  Hiindooa  of  early  agea  ware 
skilled,  as  some  suppose,  in  a  mcH«  dsn^fsnm 
form  of  powder^io  wit,  that  whidi  »  dis* 
cliai^  from  guns.  Hie  Chinese  uudBniood 
printmg  and  the  ose  of  the  compass,  long  before 
any  idea  of  suoh  things  had  erHMd  tbs  ninde 
of  us  dilatory  Occidoatals ;.  and,  pertu^^  some 
day  it  will  be  discoverad  that  tbey  phot(^;rapbed 
the  Great  Wall  while  it  was  ia  pnweas  of  build- 
ing, and  drore  railway  <  eiu^nea  aorosa  "  tbe 
barren  plains  of  Sericana,'"  as  well  as  "  oaay 
wa^ns  hght."  But,  not  to  go  back  so  far, 
here  are  tue  advocates  of  the  Oriental  Bath 
telliug  us  that  the  principal  object  of  that  instir 
tutiou  is  to  relieve  the  skin — and  through  the 
skin  the  whole  system — of  effete  matter ;  that 
the  seven  million  pores  with  which  we  are  pro- 
vided are  constantly  being  clogged  by  the 
dead,  worn-out  particles  depoaiteathare  by  the 
nntural  processes  of  decay  and  renovation  \  that 
the  great  cleansing  process  of  perspiration  is 
thus  checked  and  impeded;  tbat  the  minute 
blood-vessels  of  the-  cutis  bring  every  drop  of 
blood  in  the  body  to  the  surface  several  times 
an  bonr,  in  order  that  by  contact  with  the  open 
air  it  may  be  purified,  renewed,  and  oxygenated, 
as  well  as  enabled  to  deposit  those  ommie 
elements  which  go  to  tite  Ibrmation  of  fresh 
epi<krmist  to  replaae  that  irinoh  has  performed 
its  ofBce,  and  passed  into  the  condition  of  deevf ; 
that  unless  this  dsaudag  of  the  aninid  eomomy 
be  effectnaUy  canied  on,  dsseaie  ia  owtadn  to 
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lensne,  either  in-  a  ohrenio-  or  sn  aoata  form ; 
and  ttwtv  when  dtity  observed,  health  is  tlie  sure 
resolt^  Aiid  tbere  ean  be  no  doubt  that  ril-tiiis 
iii>  perfectly  troe;  even  if  die  sudatorium  itself 
be  an  emf^amtioft  or-  an'  impoittioff. 
{  But  thue  is  natbiiA  new  in  it.  The  praotice 
iis-aa  old  as  nankiiid|  and  thethcmywas 
'tiuetly  statad  two-  oentuies  and  a  half  ago  by 
aa  Italian  phjMiaii  who  wtaloiiif  imtdM  aa  a 
modem- Quaa  or  JhoulapioB^  bat  of  i^omi  m 
now  bar  very  littie.  At  Uie  latter  end  of  the 
sixterath  ana  ooramenoMuntof  UwMvmlettth 
.  oenturiee^one  Santorio-~or  8anetodus,anoording. 
to  his  Latinised  name— was  Uie  most  fnaoos 
ileeoh-  in  Europe.  He  was  a  native  of  Capo 
(flstria  (at  that  time  bdongine  to  Yenioa),  but 
'studied  at  tJie  University  of  Fadua*  where  be 
<  became  Professor  of  Physic  He  waa  in  such 
•demand,  however,  by  the  ffreat  brds  and  ladies 
;of  Tenice,  and  was  so  frequently  required  to 
visit  the  ocean  city  of  palaces,  to  prescribe  for 
the  real  or  iinagiuary  ailments  of  those  arislo- 
cratical  republicans,  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  ap  his  chair  at  Fadna,  viuHnhe 
had  lectured  for  thirteen  years,  and  to  settle 
underlie  swayof  the  Boges  and  of  the  Cbnndl  of 
Ten.  The  grateful  Paduons  continued'  his  s^ry, 
and  he  maintained  his  briUiant  reputation  until 
his  deatli  in  1636,  at  the  aee  01  seventy-five. 
ICa  fame  ebieOy  arose  from  tue  observations  he 
made,  and  the  theories  he  put  forth,  on-  the 
subject  of  transpiration,  or  perspiration.  In 
these  he  anticipated  many  of  the  annments  by 
which  wtitera  like  Mr.  Erasmus'  Wilson  and 
otherB,Justify  the  us»  of  the  Turkish  Bath.  Ilie 
Ian  c£  ponpivstion  bad  been  bat  slightly  in- 
vestigated belnre  the  time  of  aautorio;  but 
bjf  himtke;f  wen 

doaeBeit,  and  ayataasUHd  witkc  mon'pmisiM 
than  waa  mud  in  tfaoaa  dun  He  imvated  a 
mightng-ohisr.  by  naau  of  yMA  ha  aiamiaHl' 
tfa»  ipuuiititT  and  chanHlar  of  penpiotion  an 
detenniaed  Dy  diSsDeat  oonditioua  ot  the  body; 
103,  for  instauce,  under  various  d^rees  o£  tam> 
Iperature.  and  iu  the  iatervoJa  of  eating,  dnnk- 
{ing,  and  sleepmz.  In  this  way  he  diMOWed 
jthat  in  Italy,  with  a  modarata  met  and  easy  life, 
ia  middle-aged  man  insensibly  piuspires  ive- 
leighths  ef  the  food  ha  consames}  and  that 
jio.  the  space  of  a  night's  time  be  thus  gets 
rid  of  fortv  ounces.  If  he  eat  aud.  dnuL 
eight  pouno^  In  a  day,  five  pounds  are  apeut 
in  this  manner ;  and  tue  process  of  exudatioiL 
iprocea^  aeoording  to  the  fdd  Italian,  in  thia 
wise :  'mthia  fire  hoars  after  eating,  about  a 
poand  is  thrown  off;  from  the  filth  to  the 
|twelfth  bonr>  about  three  pounds ;  and  from  the 
[twelfth  to  tlie  sixteenth,  scarcely  hidf  a  pound. 
Women  perspire  much  leas'  than  men;  and, 
from  the  saraeqnent  experiments  of  a  French, 
-physician,  U  i^peara  that  this  important  opera- 
tion of  natnre  is  pa-formed  to  a  6r  greater 
extent  in' ymth  than  in  age. 

The  sum  of  his  observations  induced  Sautorio 
to  form'  a  medical  theory,  whii:^  he  probably 
puebod  too  fkr,  as  disooverere  and  enttraaiasts 
are  apt  to  do^  but  which  seems  to  embody  Ji 
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huge  amoant  of  ttotb.  It  vna  said  during  lut 
^mAmj  that  the  mjoritf  of  desthi  in  Eag^nd 
pKOcewed  from  repletion-^UtavaUf,  from  u  ex- 
cess of  food.  Probidtly  the  deaths  from  this 
cause  are  fewer  now  tha&  the;  were  a'  hundred 
or  even  fiftr  years  ago,  for  one  lubits  of  liib  are 
loss  gross  tlian  fonnerlr,  and  aotire  exwoisc  is 
metre  enoouraged.  In  Italr,  at  all  times,  gnatra* 
moderation  in  eatinf^  and  drinkii^  lias  been  ob- 
serred  than  in  our  odd  and  depressing'  northern 
«Umate,  where  the  fire  o£  li£s  bams  dimlj  and 
reltt^antlj,.  uidesa  atinnlaied  hj  a  geaeroiu 
^at  XetfiuioRO— vfaoM  obaomtions  uppmt 
to  lure  beeiLaitirelj  confined  to  his  own  oooiitiy 
— HNuneto  the  conclnsion  tliat  the  retentionof  the 
supcHrQuities  of  food  in  the  system  is  the  priocipal 
cause  of  disease,  and  titat  a  free  transpiration 
throngh  the  pores  is  the  bif^hest  car^ive  opera- 
tion in  nature.  He  published  his  riews  in  a 
tmsdl  treatise,  entitled  Ars  de  Statie&  Medieinl, 
in  which  he  maintains  that^  if  the  poree  be 
stepped,  or  imperfectly  opened,  the  homanrs 
wbioh  should  hare  exhaled  through  those  oatl^ 
beoome  cormpted,  and  that  this  putjrefaotian  is 
eommunioatea  to  the  spirits,  to  the  blood,  sad  to 
all  the  invanl  and  ontward  parts  of  the  body. 
IVanapirBtian  being  impaired,  all  the  functions  of 
nature  are  thrown  out ;  and  if  the  natural  heat 
of  the  blood,  or  heat  artificially  prodxioed,  do 
not  expel  the  peeoaat  humours  ^the  pores, 
malignant  fever  sets  io.  Any  foodwfaicli,  Deing 
in  excess  of  what  is  required  by  the  system,  is 
not  well  digested,  oaosea  an  ofaatEOCtion  of  the 
pores;  the  obstruction  leads  to  a  corruption  of 
tiie  superabnndant  matter ;  and  the  result  is  felt 
in  the  painfiiifbnns  of  kssitude,  resfclesssesa  of 
spirits,  and  an  extraordinary  heaviness  and 
torpor  of  the  physical  powen.  The  want  of 
perspimtion  when  the  extremities  are  cold  in  a 
MTBT  cannot  fail  to  result  in  death,  according  to 
Saatorio,  nnleas  nature  or  art  restore  tiw  nataral 
warmth  and  the  customary  action  of  the  skin. 
He  adds,  that  dd  men  freqaestlj  die  of  auffo- 
eation,  owing  to  the  non-eonooction  of  the 
grosser  dements ;  and'  that  sometimee  young 
people^  eren  when  sober  and  temperate,  an 
struck  with  sudden  death,  in-  conaequancB  of 
iflipniBet  tranmiration.  ThMe  doctrines  rapidly 
spread  over  Europe,  and  the  Sieur  Gusac,  a 
Frendh  gentleman  of  the  seTcnteenth  century, 
was  so  much  struek  with  them,  that  he  deroted 
years  of  study  to  the  diaoorery  of  some  external 
remedy  eapaola  of  exciting  pezi^ir^ion,  and 
finally  bit  upon  a.  certain  pre|Hiration  of  spirits 
of  wine,  witn  which  he  is  aud  to  have  peribri^d 
extiwwdinaxy  onrea. 

Wenowltnova  great  deal  mtm  of  the  atnic- 
tnie  of  the  hnman  bodjr  mi  of  its  funetions 
than  Saniono  or  any  at  his  ooi^empontties ;  but 
^e  Italian,  undoubtedly  did  good  service  to 
medical  science  by  first  calliag  attention  to  the 
a<^on  of  tile  dcin,  and  bo  ita  important  bearings 
OB  he^th  ud  disaaae.  He  may  Uave  been  a 
fanatico  on  that  one  point,  and  nobody  in  these 
days  of  advanoed  knowledge  would  pin  his  failh 
vith  im|dioit  oonfldau»  on  the  patbologioal 
iotUiam  af  the  aennteantk  oeniu^;^  but  tiw 


importance  fd  a  free  ootion  of  the  pores  at  all 
times,  and  espeaaUyinleren,  is  now  uniTersally 
conceded.  It  ia  well  known  that  animab  pre- 
vented from  perspiring  die  of  suffocation,  the 
same  as  if  deprived  of  air,  though  the  process  is 
longer.  The  skin  is,  in  het,  a  respiratory  orgaUj 
which  actually  helps  us  to  breathe.  This  seems 
to  have  been  foreshadowed  by  Santorio,  who, 
moraoTer,has  other  daimsto  respectful  treatment 
on  tliepart  of  tlte  medical  profession.  He  was  a 
man  oflaberions  reseanHi,  andof  g^ert  medimicsl 
skill— «  genuine  inquirer  into  facts,  not  simply  a 
dreaming  speculator.  He  made  an  instnumnt  for 
measurii^  the  fbree  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  sereral 
sn^;ical  implements  not  previously  in  nse.  The 
thermometer  having  at  that  time  been  recently 
invented,  he  seized  on  it  as  on  aid  to  medical 
research,  usin^  it  ns  a  means  of  measuring  the 
heat  of  the  sbn  in  different  complaints,  and  at 
the  various  crises  of  a  nudady.  All  phvsiciana 
now  regard  the  tbermometer  as  a  TaluaMe  ally 
in  aeriouB  oases. 

Tho  name  of  the- old  Paduan  medico  is  now 
seldom  pronounced  in  this  jtart  of  Europe, 
thongh  the  GoUq^  of  PhyBiemns  at  Venice,  in 
gratitude  for  a  l^aey  which  h«  bequeathed  tliem 
— and,  let  us  hope,  idso  in  acknowledgment  of 
hi»  genius  and  devotiou  to  hia  art— annually 
commemorate  hia  theories  in  a  landalory 
barangue.  But  Addison  makes  him  the  satyeot 
of  a  hnmorouB  artiirie  in  the  twenty.fi(th  num- 
ber of  the  Speetator.  The  essa<;^  invents  the 
fiction  of  a  tetter  addressed  to  him  by  "  one  of 
that  siekly  tribe  who  are  commonly  Known  by 
tlie  name  of  Valetadtnariaas,"  who,  having  ac- 
cidentally fallen  in  with  the  vrorks  of  Santorio, 
resolved  tw  direct  Mmidf  by  the  rules  there  set 
forth.  Accordingly^  he  obtains  a  chair  such  as 
that  invented  by  the  Paduan,  and  msigfis  him- 
self at  all  times  and  seasons  with  the  utmost 
scrupulosity.  "  I  compute  mysetf,  wlien  I  am 
in  fdu  bealui,"  he  writes  "to  be  precisely  two 
hundred  wei^t,  fiUling  short  of  it  about  a 
ponnd  after  a  <toy'8  tm,  and  exceeding  it  as 
much  after  a  very  fHill  nreal;  so  Aat  it  is-  my 
oontinaal  employment  to  trim  the  balance  b^ 
tween  tiiese  two  vol^ile  pounds  in  my  constittt* 
tion.  I  do  not  and  sup  by  the  lAw/k,  but 
by  mv  chair ;  fVnr,  when  that  informs  me  my 
pound  of  food  is  exbaasted,  I  conclude  myself  to 
bebai^ry.&ndlayinaaotberwithalldiHgenoe.  I 
allow  myself,  one  nig^t  with  another,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains,  more 
or  leas ;  and  if  upon  rising  I  find  that  I  have 
not  ODnnmed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out 
the  rest  m  my  i»air.'*  This  irony  is  in  Ad- 
diaui^a  finest  at^  ef  polfslied  and  lambent 
hmnoor;  hot  m  an  not  to  sanpose  that  1^ 
satire  ma  direeted  gainst  Santono,  his  Mieoriea, 
or  his  investigirtioiu.  He  merely  seeks  to  ridi- 
cule the  absurd  formalism  of  those  who  would 
direct  the  subUest  natural  operations  by  cut- 
and-dried  miss  of  art.  them  are  many  such 
persona  at  all  tnaes,  and  they  amply  merit  the 
sbu^t  flagellations  of  wit ;  but  Santorio 
waa  a  man  of  soience,  painfully  inqdring  into 
soieMifitt  Jav^  and  his  name  deserves  to  be 
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rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  vhich  it  haa  long 
fallen,  except  vitiiin  the  small  drde  vhieh  he 
men  paiiieahrlj  addreased. 


VERY  PREE-AND  YERY  BAST. 

I  lOHitLT  hoped  that  vitii  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  great  invasion  vroold  be  all  over,  and 
that  my  casUe  (romantically  situated  on  the 
heights  of  Holborn)  would  he  immediately  and 
permanently  relieved  from  occupation  by  the 
predatory  hordes^  which,  unse  May,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  laid  siege  to  it  and  forced  me  to 
snrreuder, 

I  was  happy  in  this  hope,  for  though  an 
Englishman's  Louse  is  undoubtedly  his  castle, 
it  is  still  the  fate  of  castles  to  be  assaulted  and 
taken  by  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  enemy  takes 
the  shape  of  a  fat  French  feuilletonist  from 
Paris,  with  his  still  fatter  wife ;  or  a  Danisli 
drysalter  from  Copenhagen,  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  the  editor  of  the  Schlaabbladet ; 
or  an  American  liorse-dootor,  ad^cted  to  expec- 
toration, and  a  martyr  to  delirium  tremens 
Odudlv  recommended  by  your  brother,  recently 
settka  in  New  York) ;  or  an  old  Dublin  ac- 
qoaintance,  who  never  comes  home  until  three 
o'clodt  in  the  morning,  and  then  not  sober ;  or 
a  Scottish  chieftain,  with  no  luggage  to  speak  of, 
who  sports  his  native  costume,  and  collects  an 
admiring  audience  of  spectators  round  your 
door  every  time  be  goes  out,  and  every  time  he 
comes  in— when,  I  repeat,  the  enemy  takes  auy 
one  of  those  aliapes  (not  to  mention  all  of  tbem 
at  once),  it  cannot  he  said,  with  any  juatica,  that 
your  castle  is  auy  longer  yoart.   I  can  truly  de- 
clare that,  from  tlie  first  day  of  May  to  the  last 
day  of  Septembra  of  the  year  now  hq[>pily  de- 
parted, my  oaatle  was  not  mine.   It  was  the 
M  Frendi  feuUletomst's  castle,  the  Danish  dry- 
salter's  castle,  the  Scottish  chieftain's  castle — in 
fine,  I  may  say  it  was  slave  to  thousands.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  of  my  invaders,  the  chief- 
tfun,  took  his  beak  from  out  my  heail;,  and  liis 
picturesque  form  without  my  door,  and  returned 
to  breathe  his  native  air,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
breathe  my  native  ur  (albeit  getting  foggy)  with 
any  seuse  that  it  was  mine,  and  that  T  had  a 
title  to  breathe  it.  Kefiecting  upon  all  X  had 
suffered,!  was  still  willing  to  admit  that  science 
was  a  great  invention;  but.  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  I  considered  it  a  cir- 
onmstance  for  congratulation  that  science  (in 
eoqjunction  with  the  arts  and  mannfaotoies)  did 
not  hold  its  jubilee  oftener  than  once  in  eleveii 
years.   I  even  felt  some  degree  of  Aonsolation 
in  the  thought  tbat  before  soienoe,  in  oon- 

1'onotioa  with  the  arta  and  manuiaotures,  held 
ligh  festival  again,  I  might  be  dead,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  spare  bed. 

I  was  revelling  in  this  exhilarating  idea  one 
evening  somewhere  about  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber, wucn  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
my  caatle-gate,  followed  by  tJie  sound  of  a  deep- 
tooed  and  not  altt^ther  familiar  voice  in  my 


butcher's  and  other  bills  for  the  last  quarter 
were  still  due,  entirely  owing  to  the  attraotions 
of  science,  and  the  arts  and  manubclures.  I  was 
about  to  rush  out  and  accept  service  like  a  man, 
when  the  door  of  my  oak  chamber  opened  sud- 
denly, and  there  stood  before  m^  attired  in  a 
double-caped  great-oosL  top-boots,  and  a  low- 
crowned  oeaver,  my  old  and  much -esteemed 
friend  Bofington,  ef  fiutierfield,  Bucka. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Bovingtos. 

The  way  in  which  Boyingtm  said  "  Here  we 
are,"  called  up  in  pij  mind  a  sudden  vision  of 
Christmas,  which,  coming  in  conjunction  nHih 
the  subject  of  quarterly  accoanu,  gave  me  a 
shock.  I  am  afraid  I  greeted  Bovington  rather 
coldly. 

"  I've  oome  up  to  see  the  show,"  said  Bo- 
vington, "  and  mean  to  stop  a  week  with  yon." 

"  Moat  welcome.  I'm  sure,  Bovingtcm,  bat 
you're  a  day  behiiuL  the  fair;  the  Eidiibiticm 
closed  on  " 

"  Ex-hi-bi-tion !"  said  Bovington,  with  mea- 
sured contempt,  "you  don't  suppose  I  mean 
tbat  show.  I  hate  Intemationu  Exbibitions, 
bringing  OTer  a  lot  of  nasty  dirty  frog-eating 
foreigners.  I  waa  drterminra  not  to  come  up  to 
London  until  they  were  all  gone.  I  mean  the 
Cattle  Show." 

"  Oh,  the  Cattle  Show !  To  be  sure!  Well 
take  off  your  coat,  Bovington,  and  make  your- 
self comfortable.  We'll  Iiave  supper  soon.  I 
dare  say  you're  hungry." 

"I  could  eat  a  horse,"  said  Bovington, 

Those  terrible  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
Bovington's  month,  when  another  loud  summons 
at  the  caatle-gate  reaounded  through  the  halL 
I  rushed  out  at  once ;  when  wlio  snould  I  see 
rummaging  his  pockets  for  money  to  pay  bis 
cab  hire,  bat  my  tdd  frioid  Poncinson,  from 
Sandvieb.  Porkinson  did  not  see  me  for  a 
minute,  and  the  first  thing  I  heard  faim  nj  was, 
"I've  lost  a  fourpenny-bit." 

There  immediately  flashed  across  me  another 
vision  of  Christmas,  which  was  intensified  to  a 
most  painful  degree  when  Fodunam  pat  hb 
hand  m  mine,  with  a  slap  that  resooiided  aU 
through  the  castle. 

"  How  are  you,  my  boy  P  Glad  to  see  yoa. 
I  told  you  I'd  accept  your  invitation  some  day ; 
and  now  I've  done  it.  Come  to  stop  a  day  or 
two  with  you  and  see  the  sliow." 

"  Deligiited,  I'm  sure,  Porkinson."  (I  waa 
getting  quite  oold  with  jo^.)  "  Let  me  bang  np 
your  coat  and  things,  tou  viU  find  SMsebody 
in  there,  whom  yoa  know." 

"  Shall  I,  though.   Who  is  it  ?" 

And  immediately  I  heard,  "Ha,  Bori^rton!" 
"  What,  Porkinson  P"  followed  by  a  flapping  and 
a  slapping  that  made  me  think  we  were  really 
getting  up  a  pantomime,  and  the  oomio  business 
had  b^un. 

"Draw  up  to  the  fire.  Fcokinswi,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  We'll  have  supper  soon. 
I  dare  say  you're  hungry." 

"  Aw^l"  said  Porkinson ;  and,  as  ho  said  so, 
he  opfioed  his  moutli  to  that  extent  that  I  ooald 
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the  enirsnce  to  a  tunnel.  It  occurred  to  me 
tiiat  if  Boringlon  could  manage  a  horse,  Fork- 
huou  vraa  a  likely  person  to  go  that  eutire 
animd  vith  the  addition  of  a  gig.  I  had 
serioaa  misgivings  about  the  cold  sum-side  in 
the  buttery,  and  I  whispered  down  st«rs, "  Steaks 
in  qnantities,  and  cut  thiok." 

Boviugton,  who  had  all  hia  senses  about  him 
in  a  preternatural  state  of  working  order*  over- 
hearing  this  oonfidential  oommunioation  to  the 
i^ona  below,  shouted,  "  And  onions." 

Sovinffton  and  Porkinaon  are  both  big  and  fat 
and  ruddy,  and  it  i^peared  to  me  that,  as  they 
sat  uid  rubbed  their  hands,  and  drew  in  great 
drauglits  of  air,  they  were  rapidly  exhausting 
not  only  my  atmosphere  but  my  calorie.  My 
best  Wallsend  were  wholly  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion. BoTington  and  Porkinson  seemed  to  absorb 
the  caloric  into  themselves  as  fast  as  it  vas 
generated.  They  were  both  in  such  a  state  of 
red-beat,  that,  witen  a  preliminary  half  gallon  of 
ale  WAS  set  before  them,  it  evaporated  in  a 
manner  sufKestive  of  a  clever  chemical  experi- 
ment. Sum  were  their  powers  of  absorption, 
that  I  am  sure  if  my  banqueting-hall  had  been 
adorned  with  an  arseniaten  paper,  Bovington  and 
Porkinson  must  have  fallen  victims  on  the  spot; 
whicli,  I  will  be  candid  enough  to  say,  would 
have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  relief. 

I  was  so  troubled  by  these  symptoms,  that  I 
took  an  opportunity  to  slip  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  wtiether  the  preparations  were  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  My  mind  was  somewhat  reheved 
when  I  found  thnt  the  steak  under  treatment 
closely  approximated  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
flap  of  a  saddle.  I  was  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  chamber  where  the  exhaustive  experi- 
ments were  going  on,  when  another  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  castle^nate  took  away  my  breath,  and 
gave  me  a  stitch  m  my  side.  Almost  at  the  sune 
moment  the  sound  of  tuneful  vcnoes  broke  upon 
mj  ear  with 

Oh  rest  j-on  merry  genllemen, 
Let  notliini;  yon  dumay. 

"  It's  the  waits !"  cried  Bovington. 
"Oh,  nonsense/'  I  said,  "it's  not  Christmas 
yet." 

"  Jolly  Christmas  !  merry  Christmas !"  cried 
Bovington ;  "  I  should  like  to  keep  Christmas  all 
the  yesr  round." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Porkinson,  "  and  have 
turkey  and  plum-pndding  every  dny  for  dinner." 

X  was  far  fnan  ooincioing  in  this  desire,  and 
proceeded  to  the  door  to  put  a  stop  to  a  per- 
Ibnnance  - which  I  felt  to  he  both  mpertiaeDt 
and  premataie. 

"  Go  awaVf  both  of  yon,  and  don't  make  this- 
ridiculous  noise." 

*'  Ha,  hfi,  hal"  roared  a  deep  thick  voice. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  echoed  another,  deep,  thick, 
and  loud. 

"What?  Don't  you  know  meP"  said  the 
int. 

'Why,  bless  me,"  I  said,  "Puddingtoa !" 
u  yon  are,"  said  Pnddingtou,  "  and 


here's  Perkins  ;  both  of  us  come  up  to  stop  a 
day  or  two  with  yon,  and  see  the  beasts.  Come 
in,  Perkins.   Don't  be  bashful." 

Perkins  was  not  basliful ;  he  came  in,  and  so 
did  Puddington ;  andPuddington,  walking  across 
the  liall,  sniffed  the  onions,  and  said, "  Ba !"  in  a 
pndonged  and  hollow  manner,  which  seemed  to 
bode  no  good  to  the  saddle-fiap.  I^ot  being 
even  now  deserted  by  my  natand  politeness.  I 
put  it  as  a  probability  that  Puddington  and  Fer- 
kins  w^  both  ready  for  something  to  eat. 

Puddington  said,  "  I  believe  you,"  with  an 
emphasis  which  placed  the  sincerity  of  hia 
avowal  beyond  question;  but  Feririas,  with  a 
moderation,  and,  let  me  add,  a  modesty,  whidi 
appeared  to  me  to  do  equal  honour  to  ms  head, 
hia  heart,  and  his  appetite,  merely  remarked  that 
be  "could  peck  a  bit." 

Now  I  will  say  tiiat  of  Puddmgton,  and  even 
of  Bovington,  and  Porkinscm,  that,  when  we  all 
five  sat  down  tcM^ether  to  the  festive  boud,  these 
three  together  did  not  make  half  the  havoc  of 
my  silver-side  and  saddle-flap  that  Perkins  did. 
Perkina  bwan  with  edd  siher-aide,  took  a  turn 
at  hot  sadalfrAip,  and  then  went  back  again  to 
silver-side ;  and  Iwd  it  nob  been  th^  there  were 
three  wooden  skewers  in  the  latter,  to  which  I 
helped  him  j^tirnlly,  X  feel  certain  Perkins 
would  have  gone  to  bed  witli  an  appetite.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  ob- 
serve that  Perkins  regarded  the  slioes  of  skewer 
in  the  light  of  horse-radish,  and  that  they  ap. 
peared  to  do  him  good. 

"  And  now,"  said  Bovington,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed, "  I'll  give  you  a  toast, '  the  Queen,* 
upstanding,  gentlemen,  and  three  times  three." 

The  gentiemen  stood  up*  the  cheers  were  duly 
given,  and  Bovington*s  grand  (natuial)  organ 
pealed  forth  the  key-note  of  tbeNatioaBl  Anthem. 
I  was  about  to  protest,  even  at  the  risk  of  in< 
coning  the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  but  the 
swell  of  double  baas  overwhelmed  even  my 
power  of  utterance.  The  National  Anthun  was 
sung  to  the  last  veise,  and  at  ita  conclusion 
Porkinson  said : 

"  What  shall  we  say  after  that,  Mr.  Boving- 
ton?" To  whidi  Mr.  Bovingt<m  solemnly  re- 
turned: 

"  Our  hearths  and  homes." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  by  eveiybody  excepting 
your  humble  servant,  who  coula  not  regard  Stt 
hearth  and  iicnne  wiUi  ai^  degree  of  satisfaction 
under  the  diipumstanoes. 

"  Regarding  you  as  the  Chair,  Mr.  Bovington, 
on  this  auspicious  oecanon,'*  said  Pnddii^on 
(taking  no  notice  of  me,  which  I  considered  oool, 
to  say  the  least  of  it),  *'  I  have  to  propose,  with 
your  permission,  the  Army  and  Navy." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear."  Drunk  with  all  the 
honours.  Rule  Britannia,  by  Mr.  Perkins,  with 
full  chorus.  Sentiment  by  Mr.  Perkins :  "Bri- 
tons never  will  be  sUvea."  "  Hear,  hear,  hear," 
and  thumping  of  clenched  fists  on  the  festive 
board,  expressive  of  the  determination  of  the 
comnny  present  never  to  be  slaves. 

"  Mr.  Chair,  if  I  might  be  ao  bold,"  said  Pork< 
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"  QentlemeOf  gentlemen,"  I  protested. 
"Ibc^  Tonrpardoo,  Km^ldn^"  utdBonag- 
ten.  "  bat  Mr.  Poddiuon  is  m  poweaakm  of  the 

cbair." 

"  Hear,  hear.  Silence  for  Fockinson/' 
"  Mr.  Chair  and  gentlemen,"  said  if  r.  Fotk- 
insoD,  aHoming  an  attitude  that  sng^ted  that 
he  had  just  rendered  a  aignal  service  to  hia 
ooimtr]r>  and  waa  standinK&r  his  atatue—"  Hr. 
CSiaira&d  gostlemeo,"  Kukinaoa  repeated,  "I 
am  about  to  pnpOBO  a  toast  -vhidi  1  am  sore 
wiU  find  an  echo  in  eveir  British  bewt  here 
present— and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair,  lam  jostified 
iQ  taringthat  all  the  hearta  here  present  are 
'Britiui--^ritish  to  the  backbone.  (^ithuiaBtio 
cheen  by  the  vertebrate  Brttiih  hearts.)  That 
beii^  ao,  Mr.  Chair,  I  vill  at  onoe  propose  to 
on.  Our  Native  Land.  (Inneaaed  enthusiasm.) 
t  18  the  land,  sir,  i^-^Uie—ah— bnure  and 
tbefiree;  itisIikewi8e,aB  you  axe  veil  aware,  the 
— ah— prideof  theooean.  (Hear,hear.)  Touhave 
long  been  ao(j[uainted  vith  the  fabt  that  Britaimia 
does  not  require— ah— bolvarha  «long  hershores, 
but  that  her  path  is  over  the  fioving  wave,  uid 
her  hoae  is  where  the  stonny  wiius  do  Uov 
^loii  tlw  msrinets  <tf  Bogland,  vho  an  pevfeetly 
indiffBrent  to  weather,  and  whose  motto  ever  is, 
■  ^i^land  expeots  that  ewtrj  mm  this  day  will 
dohudook.  (Great  fervour.)  I^e  meteor  ilag 
of  Engjans,  Mr.  Chair,  will  ever  remind  us  that 
—ah— it  was  in  Tra£algftr*s  bay  that—ah — we 
made  the  Frenohman  belay.  Likewise,  as  re- 
gards other  bays,  including  that  of  Biscay,  the 
prowess  of  our  liearts  of  oak  has  been  celetorted 
m  songs  (mostly  with  ch(viiaes)  iriiich  will  carry 
the  guny  of  En^and  down  to  the  remotest 
poet^ity.  (Apphmse.)  The  flag  to  which  I  have 
slreadv  aUimed,  Hr.  Chair,  has,  as  you  are  aware, 
bmea  iox  a  thoosand  yean,  and  a  little  over, 
tlw  battle  and  the  breeze ;  and  while  ihtt  flag 

oAitimuB  to  ifarov  over  oa  the— ah— the  " 

*'.£fIB  of  its  pKOteotiOD,"  suggested  Bo- 
vington. 

"  Thank  yon,"  continned  Ptddnson ;  "  while 
that  flag  continues  to — to  do  that,  wtqr,  all  I 
have  got  to  say  is,  Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 
(Tumnltnoos  wprobatioQ.)  Sir ;  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  our  native  land ;  and  parti- 
oolarly  we  hare  reason  to  be  proud  of  ourselves. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  mean  as  Englishmen.  As  Eng- 
li^man,  sir,  we  are  superior  to  the  whole  human 
laoe.  What  are  foreign  nations  to  TOmpare  with 
OS  i  Take  anyone  of  them  jon  like.  What  are 
S'teochaien?  Wlwtaie tbsj?  Wli7,amiieniUe 
aet  of  skiUygolee-red  moumbanks.  One  Eng- 
lisbman  can  tiu«^  adocen  Frenohmmiany  ^y — 
ah,  and  eat  *em  toot  (Qreat  ^nalaase,  and  ^ar, 
hear,  from  Perkins.}  Tain  yonr  Germans,  again 
»a  squad  of  nnda«ued,monufy-eheeked,  square- 
bailed,  whity-brown,  sonr<kioiit-cating  loots, 
(^longed  cheers.)  And  your  Italians— set  of 
beggars  and  caterwauling  operas ingers.  As  fior 
Bpam,  sir,  I  dont  believe  there  is  an  individual 
in  that  benighted  country  who  is  fit  to  do  any- 
thing but  smoke  paper  cigars  and  drive  a  donlKy. 
(Cheers  and  lan^ter.)  Now  wiry  is  it  that 
uiese  fordgn  nations  axe  so  benighted  and  be- 


sotted and  ignorant,  and  so  generally  inferior  to 
Englishmen ?  Why  is  it?  I'll  tell  you  why: 
bet^etbey'vegotnostomachs!  GiveaFrenco- 
msa  a  pound  of  good  beefsteak  such  as  th^  we 
have  partaken  orthia  evening— —" 

"  I  ventured  upon  the  oonrection,  "  Rmi^." 

"  Hump  was  it  f  Mr.  FotkiosDn  oontioued. 
"Very  well;  give  a  frenchman  a  pound  of 
good  romp-stcw,  nd  what  will  he  do  with 
It  P  Why,  he  will  boil  it  down  in  a  gallon 
of  water  wd  drii^  it  out  of  a  teaeop. 
(CSwers.)  Give  a  Spaniud  a  pipe  of  good 
stroDg  BOMB  tofaeeoo  to  smoke,  and  what  does  it 
dotoliimP^* 

"  Makea  him  sick,"  suggested  Pe^ins. 

"Exaotlv,"  said  Poikinson;  "and  do  you 
mean  to  teU  me  that  people  like  that  are  worthy 
to  be  free  and  have  eqoal  laws,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  (Mo  I  no ! !  no  1 1 !)  Aud  why  are 
Eagli^men  snperior  to  themP  Secsate  they 
have  got  atomaebs.  Because  they  can  put  away 
a  pound  of  steak  per  man  without  winking.  I 
have  no  hesitaUon  in  saying  that  it  is  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  that  has  won  ns  ov 
liberties.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  banus 
coqU  have  iadnoed  King  Jdm  to  sign  l^unm 
Charta  had  tiwy  net  him  u  ter  tt  ^nner  of  skiUy  f 
Never !  King  John,  sir,  would  have  seen  them 
hanged  first.  And  wbare.  hat  for  the  roast  beef 
of  Old  England,  where,  I  shonld  hke  to  know, 
would  Itave  been  Hidwas  Corpus  F  (Cries  <^ 
Mowherci,  and  thunders  of  applanse.)  Therefore^ 
Mr.  Chair,  I  give  you  Onr  Native  Land,  the  land 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  the  land  of  just  and 
equal  laws,  the  land  of  secnriU  to  property  and 
protection  to  the  subject — in  fact,  sir,  our  own, 
our  native  lutd."  (Enthusiaatio  outborst  of  ap- 
probation, after  which.  Home,  sweet  Home,  hy 
Mr.  Pe^xns.) 

Buitimoit:  "England,  home,  and  beauty." 

SnralementaiT  song  1^  Mx.  Pnddingtcn:  tbe 
Bed,  White,  and  Bhie. 

Sentiment:  "May  the  present  mfnuent  be 
the  liappiest  of  our  lives," 

Attempted  additional  vocal  effort  1^  PerkiniL 
but  suspended  in  tbe  middle  of  the  secoiul 
verae,  owing  to  defective  memory,  the  whole 
eonoluding  with  a  general  gettmg  up-stairs 
(with  dimcultyj  to  Bed,  to  the  tone  of  Rule 
Britannia,  mingled  with  God  save  tbe  Queen,  the 
Brave  Old  Oak,  tbe  Maids  of  Merry  Eng^d, 
and  Wapping  Old  Stairs ;  the  last  suggested  to 
the  facetious  Perkins  by  tbe  creaking  of  my  an- 
cestral timbers. 

I  pass  a  troubled  nixht,  with  Britannia  dt- 
ting  on  mv  chest,  aiM  beating  time  to  com- 
mingled patriotio  choruses  with  the  ead  of  hu 
trident,  and  awake  abraptly  to  the  reality  of 
Bovington  thundering  at  my  door,  with  the  in- 
formation that  it  is  time  for  breakfast.  After  a 
harried  toilet  I  arrive  in  the  banqneting-hall, 
to  fli^  Boviogton,  Fuddington,  Forkiusoa,  and 
Perkins  rubbing  their  hands  and  cliafiuf^  tor 
food,  in  a  manner  highly  suggestive  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  on  Saturday  at  three.  With  aa 
little  dek^  as  possible  I  endeavour  to  appease 
the  appetite  of  the  limii  Bovii^oa,  with  a  nmp 
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of  fried  beef;  to  th«  Bengal  tiger,  ForliaBOs,  I 

throw  B  grilled  fowl ;  before  tlie  hippopotamas, 
Puddington,  I  scatter  a  panful  of  potatoes  and 
frizzled  bacon;  and  into  tbe  den  of  the  boa-con- 
strictor, Perkins,  I  cast  a  great  blanket  of  ham 
omelette.  There  is  much  growling  and  gnasfaing 
and  saarliug  and  beating  of  bars,  and  then  ihere 
is  nothing;  and  to  my  infinite  relief  Borington, 
PorkinHon,  Puddington,  and  Perkins  rise  to  take 
their  departure  for  the  da;'.  And  as  Boringtm 
is  patting  himaelf  into  his  double-OBpedtc^-CKwt> 
he  says: 

"  What  time  do  70a  dine,  old  fellow  f" 

"  Ah,  to  be  snre,"  sajs  Fo^inson.  "  What's 

jonr  hoorP" 

With  faltering  accents  I  mention  the  hour  of 

six. 

"  All  right."  sajs  BoTington ;  "  111  be  here." 

And  Foridnstm,  Faddin^Km,  and  Ferfcins  ail 
express  tbe  saufl  resolve  in  the  most  Msoring 
manner. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  says  Bovington, "  I'll 
tell  yon  what  mj  plans  are  for  the  day.  I  mean 
first  of  all  to  visit  the  Cattle  Show ;  then  I  shall 
go  to  the  Tower,  and  see  the  crown  jewels ;  after 
niat  I  shall  come  up  the  river  and  view  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Queen's  palaoe,  and 
tbe  palaoe  of  the  An^biAop  of  CwLierbwy ; 
and  finally,  I  shall  look  into  the  British  Hoseam 
and  inspeot  the  original  Mi^na  CharUi>  wiiich  I 
am  told  is  preserved  in.the  mantiseript  depart- 
ment. Now,  if  you,  gentlemen,  approve  this 
plan,  we  may  as  well  aU  go  together;  and  if  we 
part  company  or  lose  eani  other,  why,  we  shall 
all  meet  agun  ronud  Simpkins'a  hospitable  board 
at  six." 

Mr.  Bovington's  programme  met  with  general 
approral,  the  places  he  mentioned  being  exactly 
ttiosewhich  Potkinson,  Puddington,  and  Perkins, 
as  tme  Britons,  proud  of  their  eountrv  and  its 
glorious  institutions,  desired  above  all  things 
to  see.  80  Boviugton,  Foikinson,  Puddington, 
and  Perfchia,  went  forth  to  view  the  national 
fims. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  programme  of 
proceedings  which  my  visitors  had  chalked  out 
for  themselves,  I  was  somewhat  aniprised  by 
tlie  sndden  and  unexpected  retum  of  Fe^tas  at 
noon. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  to  see  me  back  so 
soon,"  said  Perkins,  emerging  from  a  cab,  care- 
fully carrying  some  large  ana  apparently  fragile 
article,  elroorately  wrapped  up  m  brown  paper ; 
"  bat  the  fact  is,  I  met  in  with  a  bargam,  and 
Itiiought  I'd  better  bring  it  home  myaeJf  in 
ease  tn  accidents." 

«  What  is  it,  Perkins  r 

"A  magniQcent  or-molu  and-  china  okd:,** 
said  Feitins ;  "  bought  it  a  great  bai^^ain  at  am 
motion  in  the  Btrtmd;  jnst  the  very  thinff  I 
wanted  for  my  drawing-room  mantelshelf.  It's 
really  a  splendid  clodc,  and  dirt  cheap  at  four 
pounds." 

Mr.  Ferititts  was  qnite  flashed  with  exulta- 
tion, and  cat  the  twine  and  tore  off  the  brown 
paper  whidi  enshrouded  his  treasure  with 
nervous  impatience. 


"Halloa!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly. 
"  What's  the  natter  r*  I  asked. 
"  Why,"  said  Peikina,  "this  is  not  the  dock 
I  bought!" 
"Not  the  clock  I" 

"  No,  I  should  think  not :  look  at  it ;  aU  the 
gilding  worn  off,  the  glass  cracked,  and  one  of 
the  huids  wantnig." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  veiy  magnificent  affair, 
Perkins ;  and,  at  four  pounds,  I  think  is  rather 
dear." 

"Rather  dear!  I  should -think  so.  There's 
some  mistake,  or  ebe  I've  been  shamefully 
cheated.  But  FU  not  be  done.  I'll  take  it 
back,  and  if  the?  don^t  give  me  the  (dock  I 
bought  and  paid  sir,  I  shall  appij  to  a  magts. 
trate." 

"  I  certainly  should,  if  I  were  you," 
"1  shall,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said 
Perkins;  aiid  with  that  he  wmpped  up  his 
bargmn,  and  was  off  in  another  oab  to  the 
Strand. 

Perkins  had  not  been  long  gone  whan  the 
aerritor  entered  to  txj  that  a  penon  wanted  to 
see  me. 

"  Who  is  the  person  P" 

"  He  didn't  give  his  name,  sir  j  bat  he  says 
he  comas  from  the  hospitaL" 

*' The  hospital  I  Wboouhebe!  Wfaatcan 
he  want  P" 

On  being  introduced,  the  person  eu^ained 
that  he  had  been  sent  from  tne  hospital  to  in- 
form me  tliat  a  gentieman  had  been  broaght  in 
th»e  in  a  state  of  insensibilitv,  and  tluat,  on 
searehing  his  pookets,  a  card  had  been  found 
bearing  my  name  and  address.  The  two  ideas 
which  tlus  information  called  up  in  my  mind 
were  Bovington  and  apoplexy,  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  a  vision  of  Poadiogton  and  paralysis, 
dissolving  as  quickly  into  a  view  of  Ferkii)a  in 
a  fit. 

As  the  messenger  oould  give  me  no  farther 
iaibnnation,  I  hurried  to  the  hosnitB],  to  learn 
the  territte  truth  for  myself.  It  was  Fud* 
(fingtcml  AtUie  moment  of  my  arrival  be  was 
under  treatment  wUb  the  stomach-pump.  Pre- 
sently it  was  announced  that  he  had  recovered 
his  senses,  and  I  was  admitt^  to  see  him.  The 
psjlor  which  overspread  Paddiogton's  eonnte- 
nance  I  should  not  nave  thought  possible. 

"  Halloa,  Puddington !  What's  happened,  old 
feUow?" 

When  Fuddinffton  had  collected  his  scattered 
senses  a  little,  ue  whispered  iu  reply,  "Bkit- 
ties !"  and,  on  being  questioned  further,  mur- 
mured of  "  dd  ale  i'^  and  tiien  babbled  vaguely 
of  his  '*  watch  and  money," 

Puddington  aoon  recovered  himself  and  I  took 
him  home  in  a  cab,  and  placed  him  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

"  Cheer  up,  Puddington,"  I  said ;  "  Boving- 
ton, and  Porkinson,  and  Perkins  wul  be  here 
shcHtly,  and  have  dinner,  and  you'll  soon 
bejll  right,  and  sing  ns  a  song," 

'Tneae  words  of  consolation  were  soaroely  out 
of  my  month  whoi  I  heard  the  accenta  of  Pork- 
inson—hmd  and  angry — in  tbe  hall.  The  next 
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iiisUnt  Forkinson  entered  in  great  excitement, 
vith  hia  face  flushed,  tn  mark  about  bis 
eye.  bis  bat  smaahed,  and  liia  coat  torn. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  Forkinson,  vrbat's  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Happened !"  said  Forkinson ;  "  look  at  that 
and  look  at  tbis." 

"That,"  referred  to  a  small  photograph; 
"  Ibis,"  to  Porkinson. 

"Bo  Tou  call  that  a  likeness  ?"  said  Forkin- 
son, vith  indication. 

"Well,  it  IS  certainly  not  a  very  pleasing 
ane." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Forkinson;  "and 
because  I  declined  to  pay  for  it.  and  insisted 
upon  having  another  done,  tfae  rufltan^  photo- 
grapher hit  me  a  blow  in  the  eye ;  his  vife, 
a  perfect  fury,  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  the 
head;  and  their  miscreant  ofa  son  hung  on  to  my 

eoat-taiU  and  kicked  my  shins ;  and  au  this  iu  s 
pnblic  thoroDgbfare,  in  bioad  day,  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy ;  aid  tlw  police  declined  to  take 
them  in  charge." 

"This  is  vhat  I  call  shameful-- disgraceful. 
I  conldu't  have  believed  such  a  thing  possible— 
in  a  free  country." 

These  words  nroke  in  upon  ua  from  the  hall, 
Trbite  Forkinson  was  still  giving  rent  to  his  iu- 
di^nation,  and  Uie  next  instant  Ferkins  entered 
with  a  brown-paper  parcel. 

"Tbej  won't  change  it,  and  I  can  get  no 
redress.  It's  a  regular  den  of  cheats  and 
thieves.  I  was  hustled  out  of  the  place,  and 
when  I  applied  to  the  magiatrate,  he  told  me  I 
must  sue  them  in  the  County  Court.  Look 
at  the  thing,*'  continued  Ferkina  ;  *'  I  find 
now  that  it  hasn't  got  a  pendulum.  And 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  am  totd  the  auction 
is  a  mock  one,  a  sham  and  a  snare;  and  yet 
in  this  free  country  there  is  no  law  to  put  it 
down !" 

'Ob,  please,  sir;  please,  sir!" 

"  What's  the  matter  now  P"  I  asked  of  the 
breathless  servitor,  who  arrived  on  the  distress- 
ing acem  with  these  words  of  foreboding. 

"The  police,  sir,  with  somebody  in  castody." 

"The  potioe!  Somebody  in  custody  1  X)o 
lliey  take  this  for  a  statiim-hottse  F" 

I  nub  to  the  door,  and  find  two  policemen  on 
the  step  holding  up  a  stoat  gentleman  (with 
difficulty)  between  them.  The  light  from  the 
bHll-lamp  showed  me  the  swollen  £Boe  of  Bo- 
vington. 

"  Why,  what  has  happened !   Is  he  dr  ?" 

"  No,  air ;  not  that.   The  gent's  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  garotted.'* 
"Garottedr 

"Yes,  air.  Found  him  lying  on  the  pavement 
near  tlie  British  Museum.  He's  been  robbed, 
sir,  and  rather  ill  treated." 

When  BoTiDgton  was  bnnubt  in  and  placed 
in  an  arm-chair  opposite  Fudmugton,  the  sight 
of  him  with  his  swollen  face  and  protruding 
eyes,  as  if  they  had  nearly  been  squeezed  out 
of  htm,  was  bo  pitiful,  that  Forkinson  and  Fer- 
kins were  Sam  to  subside  into  silence. 

I  r^ret  to  lay  that  when  the  sirloin  came  up, 


the  only  one  of  the  party  who  liad  any  appetite 
for  old  Eug^sh  fare  was  Ferkins.  Bovington, 
Forkinson,  and  Fuddingtoii,  beeged  to  be  ex- 
cased  from  drawing  up  to  the  tabic,  and  sat  bj 
the  fire  with  basins  on  tlieir  knees,  and  partook 
of  soup.  It  would  have  been  a  very  me- 
lancholy party  indeed,  especially  after  the 
liilarity  of  the  uight  before,  liad  not  my  en- 
tertaining neighbour,  Monsieur  Fctitpoint,  the 
mosic-maater,  stepped  in  to  cheer  us  with  his 
lively  talk. 

"  Ah !  what  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  M.  Petit- 
point  ;  "  all  your  friends  liockust,  garotted, 
sheated,  boxed,  ponclied  on  ze  head  —  all  iu 
a  day,  and  in  ze  broad  dayUgbt !  Ah,  par- 
bleu,  sat  is  very  bad  I" 

"It  i>  bad,'^  I  said;  "but  my  friend  ICr. 
Bovington's  case  is  the  worst.  He  had  been 
into  t£e  British  Museum  to  see  the  original 
document  of  Magna  Charts-  " 

"  Magna  Charta !"  exclaimed  M.  Fetitpoint ; 
"  ah  ze  grand'sbarter  of  English  leeberty !  We 
have  DO  such  sing  as  sat  in  France— sere  is  no 
such  sing  as  zat  in  te  whole  world— only  in  ze 
Grand  Bretagne !" 

"Yes.  exactly,  M.  Fetitpoint;  bat  Mr.  Bo- 
vington  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  Museum— 
at  Kiur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — ^when  a  ruffian 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  another  rifled  his 
pockets,  and  then  threw  him  willi  violeaoe  on 
the  pavement." 

Ah,  parbleu!"  exclaimed  M.  Fetitpoint,  "but 
we  have  not  zat  in  France,  in  ze  broid  dar.  But 
neraire  you  mind.  Monsieur  Bovington,  con- 
tinued the  lively  Fetitpoint,  patting  my  gnest 
upon  the  back;  "you  have  a  great  nassion! 
you  have  leeberty !  you  have  jaistees !  And,  look 
you,  I  shall  play  you  my  Ian  composission  wid 
all  ze  beautiful  arias  of  your  grand  nassion." 
With  that,  M.  Fetitpoint  lighteo  a  ci^trette,  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and,  with  exquisite  good 
nature  and  lightness  of  heart,  played  a  grand 
fantasia,  embracing  God  save  the  Queen.  Kule 
Britannia,  the  Red  White  and  Blue,  and  1  don't 
know  how  many  natimul  and  patriotic  airs 
besides. 

The  effiBCt  of  this  musiC'— but  especially  of 
Rule  Britannia— on  mr  swindled  and  half-mur- 
dered guests,  was  highly  stimulating;  indeed, 
they  began  within  half  an  hour  to  patronise,  pro- 
tect, ai^  pity  M.  Fetitpoint,  and  to  offer  to  ac- 
company aim  to  the  British  Museum  to  inspect 
M^ua  Charta,  and  take  his  chance  of  being  ga- 
rol^d  at  the  gate.  But  for  myself  I  must  confess, 
that,  although  my  waistcoat  expanded  under  tlie 
influence  of  Rule  Britannia,  as  it  invariably 
does,  still  I  caught  myself  unpatriotically  wish- 
ing that  Britannia  woidd  rule  her  scoundrels  a 
little  better.  I  adhnit  that  it  is  charming,  logical, 
and  unanswerable,  to  tiox  Rule  Britannia  on  all 
occasions  for  the  demoLtion  of  all  grumblera, 
and  moral  extinction  of  all  foreigners ;  but  if, 
as  to  her  ruffian  population,  Britannia  would 
try  her  shield  a  little  less,  and  her  trident 
(getting  it  ground  for  the  purpose)  a  little  more, 
would  she  rule  ua  mtuk  the  worse  ?  As  one 
who  decidedly  never  never  never  will — if  he 
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can  help  it — I  suggest  the  question.  Britons 
are  verj  free,  but  need  they  be  so  verjr  easj 
tooP 


BlfALL-BKBR  CHRONICLES. 

In  Number  196  of  this  periodical,  page  474 
of  tlie  present  volume,  it  was  the  paimiil  dutj 
of  the  Small-Beer  Chronicler  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  deplorable  hdplessness  of  masters 
and  customers  in  their  dealings  with  servants 
and  tradespeople.  The  immense  disadvantage 
we  are  at,  vas  indicated,  and  an  indifinant  pro- 
test vas  entered  fwainst  a  system  which  leaves 
us  expued  to  mncK  cheating  and  imposition.  I 
am  hl4>pT  to  find  that  that  cry  of  miserj  has 
amkenea  an  echo  in  other  breasts.  Tlie  same 
sjstem  of  swindling  is  carried  on  upon  the 
other  nde  of  the  Channel.  In  the  coarse  of 
a  certain  French  trial,  which  took  phtce  quite 
recently,  some  particulars  came  oat,  hearing  so 
remarkably  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  that  I  will 
venture  to  translate  them,  literally,  for  the 
reader's  benefit : 

"What,"  says  the  writer  in  the  French  joornal, 
from  wliich  I  quote — "what  was  the  domestic 
servant  of  former  times  P  Generally  speaking, 
she  came  up  from  the  comitry,  young,  steady, 
ignorant,  and  a  kind  of  treaty  or  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  her  and  lier  em- 
ployer, something  of  this  sort:  *In  your  na- 
tire  Tillage  you  w«e  acoiutomed  to  eat  black 
bread,  you  were  orerwhelmed  with  work  na- 
torallj  repugnant  to  tou  ;  you  were  alternately 
frocen  with  cold  ana  scorched  with  heat,  and 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  a  sorry 
straw  mattress.  Come  from  your  village  to 
Paris,  and  we  will  give  you  white  bread ;  you 
shall  share  our  table,  and  our  dwelling;  jou 
shall  form  one  of  our  household;  and  at  our 
death  we  will  leave  you  a  provision  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days.* 

"  We  leave  it  to  a  <wtain  lady,  called  as  wit- 
ness in  a  case  tried  before  the  'mbonal  Correc- 
tional, to  t«ll  ua  what  the  domestic  servant  of 
oar  day  IB  like. 

"  Thi  Labt.  *  During  a  period  of  six  months 
I  havehad  four  servants,  and!  am  now  looking  out 
for  a  fifth,  without  the  least  hope  of  finding  one 
who  will  suit  me  better  than  the  others.  It  is 
not  that  the  servants  were  unsuitable  when  they 
first  came  to  mv  place,  for  I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  gettmg  them  in  every  case  from  the 
country,  and  of  convincing  myself  of  their 
honesty  and  good  behaviour ;  but  in  the  house 
in  which  X  live,  there  is  a  servant  on  the  first 
floor  who  has  taken  upon  herself  the  task  of 
/omiiig  all  tiie  servants  in  the  nnghbonrbood. 
Not  satisfied  with  giving  them  her  advice  by 
word  of  mouth,  this  person  hands  them  a  written 
prograaime.  And  a  oopy  of  that  programme, 
found  in  the  anartment  of  iny  domestic,  I  now 
hand  into  coon. 

**  '  PROGRAMME. 

"'The  masters  are  no  better  than  we  are. 
^ey  pay  us,  and  we  serve  them :  we  are  quits. 


"  '  We  only  owe  our  service  to  our  masters ; 
that  service  d.one,  our  time  is  our  own  property; 
a  servant  should  always  reserve  to  herself  two 
hours  in  the  course  ot  the  day,  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  and  the  ri^t  to  absent  heise^ 
for  twenty-four  hours  once  every  fortnight. 

"  '  More  than  this,  a  servant  who  has  any  sdf- 
resj)ect  ought:  1.  To  go  to  maricet  nnaccom- 
panied  by  ner  mistress ;  2.  Not  to  demean  her- 
self by  scrubbing  or  polishing ;  3.  She  should 
not  penhit  any  mterference  with  Iter  affairs  or 
her  dress;  4.  She  should  receive  in  her  kitchen 
any  one  she  thinks  proper  to  receive ;  6.  Slie 
should  not  allow  any  notice  to  he  taken  of  her 
letters;  6.  She  should  wear  crinoUne,  a  long 
shawl,  and  a  bonnet ;  7.  She  should  demand  an 
increase  of  wages  evety  three  months ;  8.  She 
should  require  leave  of  absence  for  a  fortnight 
twice  in  the  course  of  every  year,  ostensibly  in 
order  to  vint  her  relations  ;  9.  She  should  leave 
anyplace  in  wMcb  it  wa8iK>tthecnstomtomake 
presents  at  tlie  end  of  two  months'  service.' 

" '  This  programme,'  continned  the  lady, 
'has  explained  to  me  the  conduct  of  my  four 
last  servants.  Hardly  had  they  been  with 
me  a  fortnight,  when  I  ceased  to  reoognise 
tliem  as  the  same  persons,  either  in  their  con- 
duct or  their  mode  of  speaking.  Every  one  of 
them  made  it  a  study  to  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  pr<^;ramme,  Tliis  last 
one  especially,  Marie  Gtagneur,  made  it  a  matter 
of  pride  to  obey  it.  Accordingly,  one  day  wlien 
I  had  gone  out  after  breakfast,  and  only  returned 
at  five  o'clock,  I  found  that  Marie  was  not  in 
the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she 
returns,  and  when  I  ask  her  where  she  has  been, 
she  replies :  "  Madame  is  not  ignorant  that  two, 
hours,  of  which  I  owe  an  account  to  nobody,  are 
my  ririit  in  the  course  of  every  day.'* 

"  *Un  another  occasion,  when  my  husband  was 
annoved  at  seemg  her  doing  her  work  in  a  crino- 
Une, oaaging  it  against  the  furniture,  upsetting 
the  chairs,  uui  draf^ng  the  tablecloth  and  the 
curtains  about,  in  consequence,  of  its  amplitude, 
iier  reply  to  his  remonstrance  was :  "  My  orino- 
Une  is  not  a  bit  larger  than  madame's." 

"ThkPeesidest.  'AUUiatyousay.madame, 
is  not  without  its  importaiwe,  in  a  certain  pouit 
of  view ;  but  still  these  thin^^  do  not  amount 
to  crimes.  Marie  Gasneur  is  aooased  of  theft, 
at  your  expense,  TeH  us  what  she  has  robbed 
you  off 

"  The  Ladt.  '  She  has  done  what  many  others 
have  done,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  She  has  pur- 
chased coals,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat,  charg- 
ing me  doable  for  what  she  paid  for  these  articles, 
or,  on  returning  from  making  her  purchases, 
she  has  given  away  or  sold  a  portion  of  them. 
My  fruiterer,  my  grocer,  and  my  butcher  may 
be  called  as  witnesses,  and  will  prove  these  facts 
to  your  satisfaction.' 

"The  witnesses  were  heard,  the  crime  was 
proved  against  the  prisoner,  and  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  two 
months/* 

What  is  to  become  of  ns  F   The  picture  of 
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tiiBtbilioiu  and  izrits^IoJEVoidiTBKii  looking  on 
in  di^^t  while  his  Bmall  salaa  wbb  being  darted, 
while  tke  fomitnie  was  being  dragged  aboofc  bj 
Marie  Gagoeur's  crinoline,  while  the  eoituns 
wonntt  tiunuelTes  toutd  her,  and  the  tableolotli 
Mowed  her  aboiit  th«  room  1^  ft  tnun— has 
somethii^iuitwhiohtonehesonthBsufaUine.  And 
(he  unansvenUe  retort:  "M^crinoUae  is  not 
luger  than  niadame's."  ISiere  ia  nothing  left  for 
moDsienr  arter  that,  bat  to  retire,  and  vent  hia 
ftuj  in  voUeya  of  strange  of^ha,  wUle  Marie  de- 
scended to  report  progicss  to  that  traaendous 
iroman  on  the  fli-at  floor,  who  hadnndertaken  to 
"form"  ail  the  servanta  in  the  dntiict,  and  who 
bad  drawn  oat  that  glorioos  code  of  laws  which 
we  have  given  above.  We  aludl  hear  of  that 
woman  jet.  HowaliewoaldoomeoatinTaToln- 
tionary  times.  With  every  facnlty  shacpenad  bra 
long  and  viotcnioas  straggle  aeuost  mastera  and 
mifitrcsaea^  wlwtacodeocmkl  uiattcnifie  femab 
^odttce  for  tiifl  obildren  of  a  vew  ivpuUio. 
There  is  a  grasp<^  detail  aaweUBftftgamrof 
aoheminjr  on  a  grand  scale  abomi  in  thu  **  pro- 
gramme, as  the  lady  vitaesa  n^e&ioualj 
calls  it,  whtdi  call  forth  ia  a  mtrkea  degree 
one's  admiration  and  respect.  It  is  ^tifyinr, 
ftt  the  same  time,  to  reflect  t^t  tins  noble 
dreatnre  resides  in  a  somewiiat  distant  capital, 
and  that  sacb  obstacles  as  tlte  British  Channel 
and  the  ^tisli  langtuge  are  betwem  her 
and  the  alread;  sameienUy  enlightened  do* 
meetios  of  ooi  native  counten-.  ^>^tbe-bT — 
the  British  laugowe  has  jost  been  spoken  of  as 
an  obstacle  to  toe  oissemuiatioB  of  toe  opinions 
d  that  pnaiding  gwina  of  the  first  floor.  Yet 
are  bnrsentimaits  tnmshvtod  into  SngUdi ! 
Is  it  wise  to  pvUi^  that  seditions  programme  f 
fibatl  I  oonflsoate  these  sheeted  Wlut  if  the 
"Programme"  shonld  find  favoar  in  our  own  sea- 
girt isleP  What  if  oar  oo4^»dodd  absent  them 
aelres  for  twenty-four  hoars  once  a  fortnight, 
haply  on  tiie  ooeaaion  of  one  of  oar  little 
dinners  P"  What  if  all  oar  scrrurtft  should  de- 
mand an  inotease  of  wage  every  three  months  ? 
Once  more — bbali  I  cast  these  sheets  into  the 
blazing  fumaee  beside  me,  and  gloat  over  the 
ashes  of  that  Seqwnt  Prognmme?  No, 
let  me  remember  my  daties.  I  un  a  9mall- 
BeerChronicler,  and  all  tbeSmall-Beer,  native  or 
foreign,  that  comes  in  my  way,  it  iS'  my  daty 
to  raster.  I  defy,  then,  tliat  nrst-floor-back— 
and  Publish. 


PEKSIAN  8T0BIES. 

Thb  Persians  hare  been  renowned  as  story- 
tellers  throughout  the  East  for  many  ages.  It 
ia  a  exeat  art,  that,  whidt  can  bring  even  fiction 
to  tlie  aid  of  troth,  and  robing  Iwr  in  a  trans* 
parent  dress,  render  us  enamotued  (rf  her  even 
when  coldest  and  sternest.  Let  ns  see  how  the 
modem  Fersiana.  who  liaTe  snoeeeded  to  tins 

frond  inheritance,  know  how  to  orioj  it.  Most 
'ersian  stories  bare  s  merit— if  it  be  a  merit,  as 
oar  railway  times  auppoae — of  being  short.  For 
my  part*  I  should  likoto  lie  down  m  an  arhonr 


and  listen  to  viso  and  pleasant  tales  from  suir 
rise  to  sundown,  now  asd  again. 

PKRSIAI  ABJTHKITia 

One  of  Uie  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
tiie  Persians  Is  their  fondness  for  arithmetical 

Suzzlea,  and  thdt  experfness  in  the  aecreta  of 
gures.  They  are  anything  bnt  good  aecoont* 
ants.  There  is,  probably,  not  in  aU  Persia  an 
indiridual  whom  Xombard -street  wonld  con- 
sider fairly  entitled  to  he  called  a  man  of 
business.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  shrewdest 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Aadit 
Office  woold  be  able  to  puiy  sach  queer  tricks 
with  figures  as  am\ise  the  bazaars  of  Tehran 
&ud  Tabreez.  They  are  hut  tricks,  and  I  hare 
a  strong  suspicion  that,  in  the  true  science  of 
numbers,  the  Aadit  Office  clerk,  or  the  derk  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  woold  beat  them  idl 
hollow.  If  I  were  aaked  n^  prirate  and  per- 
sonal opinion,  I  should  hesitate  to  dechoe  nat 
a  dozen  men  in  Persia  could  be  indoced  to 
state,  if  taken  onavaies,  that  twiot  two  are 
four;  but,  with  respect  to  pretty  ingenious 
little  problema  in  figures,  a|q)lied  to  no  prac- 
tical purpose,  they  are  as  ingenious  as  the  phi- 
losophers and  schoolmen  who  inquired  of  each 
other  how  many  thousands  of  angels  could  dance 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle. 

Seventeen  oxen  were  left  by  will  to  be  diTided 
between  three  brothers.  According  to  Moham- 
medan lav,  the  eldest  should  receive  half  the  inhe- 
ritance, the  second  a  tliird  of  it,  and  the  youngest 
a  ninth.  The  division  could  not  be  made,  oe- 
eause  their  Cither's  will  stipnlated  that  the  oxen 
were  not  to  be  cut  up.  In  despair,  the  heirs 
appUed  to  All,  the  greatest  of  the  successors  of 
Mohammed,  aoeorcung  to  the  Sheeahs.  Ali,  as 
became  so  mse  a  man,  at  once  solved  the 
difficulty  by  adding  an  ox,  when  each  of  the 
heirs  got  mon  than  his  share,  and  Ali  receired 
bis  ox  back  again. 

•nro  msn  ron  HusBAmn. 
1.  A  married  man  pmented  himself  tremUing 
and  sorrowful  at  the  gates  of  paradise.  BV  had 
heard  so  often  of  his  faults  and  shwt-comii^ 
while  upon  earth,  that  he  bdiered  in  them 
devotemy,  and  had  no  hope  of  ben^  admitted 
to  the  habitatiom  of  the  blessed.  Cnm  wife,  he 
bad  been  repeatedty  informed,  was  a  blessing 
for  beyond  hia  merits  while  in  the  flesh ;  how, 
then,  could  he  hope  for  the  smiles  of  seventy 
hoories  Bnt  the  prophet,  when  Im  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  bearOi,  to  his^reat  sur- 
prise greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  ineffitble  com- 
passion. "  Pass  on,  poor  martyr,"  said  Maho- 
met. "  Ten  have  been  indeed  a  great  sinner, 
hut  you  have  suffered  enough  upon  the  earth,  so 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  you  will  not  meet  your 
wife  here." 

A  man  who  had  hitlierto  crept  up  to  heftven, 
now  stood  up  confidently,  and  presented  him- 
self to  the  prophet,  upon  tlie  ground  that  he  had 
been  twice  married.  "Nay,'' said  the  prophet, 
angrily,  "paradise  is  no  place  for  fools." 

3.  A  loffiuig  young  felloT  married  the  wealth; 
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vi^ov  of  a  ^at  Ktum.  On  the  wedcUng-ni^t 
site  determiued  to  assert  her  autfaorit;  orer  bun. 
So  alie  treated  him  with  gmt  coatempt  wheu  he 
came  iato  the  anderoon,  and  sat  loxutleuslT  em- 
bedded in  rose-leaf  cuahicma,  oaressing  a  laree 
vhite  oat,  of  which  she  pretended  to  bedotisgly 
fond.  Sbe  appeared  to  be  annoyed  bj  h«  hus- 
band's entrance,  and  looked  at  him  out  of  the 
oomeisof  hw  eyes  vilihadaiioa  of  cold  disdwn. 

"  I  dislike  eats,"  remaned  tha  young  soldier, 
blandly,  as  if  Ue  was  makbg  a  mere  caeoal  ob- 
sexration ;  "  thef  offend  my  sight." 

If  his  wife  had  looked  at  him  with  a  ghmce  of 
cold  disdain  before,  her  eyes  now  wore  an  ex- 
{»essioa  of  anger  and  contempt,  such  as  no 
words  can  express.  She  did  oc^  eren  deign  to 
answer  him,  but  she  took  the  cat  to  her  twsoiD 
and  fondled  it  passimately.  Her  whole  heart 
seemed  to  be  m  the  cat,  and  ccdd  was  tbe 
shoolder  which  she  turned  to  her  husband. 
Bitto;  was  the  sieer  ^mon  her  beautiful  hps. 

"  When  any  one  offends  me,"  continued  her 
gallant,  gaUy»  "  I  out  off  hia  head.  It  ia  a  pe- 
euliaritj  u  miae  winch  I  tm  sarc  will  only 
make  me  dearer  to  jou."  Then,  drawing  his 
sword,  he  took  the  cat  gently  but  firmly  from 
her  arms,  cut  off  his  head,  wiped  the  Uade, 
sheathed  it,  and  sat  down,  ecmtinoing  to  talk 
•ffectioiiateiy  to  his  wife  as  if  nothing  nad  hap- 
pened. After  which,  says  traditira,  she  be- 
oame  the  best  and  atost  sabauMire  wife  in  tite 
worid. 

A  henpecked  fellow,  meeting  liim  next  day 
as  he  rode  with  a  gallant  train  through  the 
market-place,  bMan  to  condole  with  him.  "  Ah  I" 
said  the  henpecked,  with  deep  feeling,  "you, 
too,  bare  taken  a  wife,  and  got  a  tyrant.  lou 
had  better  bare  remained  the  poor  soldier  that 
you  wexe.   X  pity  you  &om  my  very  heart." 

"  Not  80,"  rallied  the  rufQer,  joQilj ;  "  keep 
yonr  sighs  to  cool  yourself  next  suDUBsr."  He 
then  related  the  events  of  fab  vflddiag^ht, 
with  their  satisfactory  resi^. 

The  henpecked  man  listened  attentively,  and 
pondered  long.  "I  also  hare  a  sword,"  said  he, 
"  though  it  is  mstf  and  my  wife  is  likewise  fond 
of  cats.  I  will  cot  off  tlie  head  of  my  wife's 
farourite  eat  at  onee."  He  did  so,  and  received 
a  sound  beating.  His  wife,  moreover,  made 
him  go  down  i^>aa  his'  knee*  and  tell  bet  what 

Sbio,  or  evil  ^irit,  had  {^ompted  him  to  ocnnmit 
je  bloody  deed. 

"Joolr*  said  the  lady,  with  a  vixenish  smile, 
when  she  had  possessed  henslf  of  &o  hm- 
pecked's  secret,  "  yon  should  have  done  it  the 
I    first  mgbt." 

I       H«nl.  Advme  is  usdesa  to  fools. 

i  TBX  8UIS.I  OF  HAJF1K£SS. 

I  It  is  said  that  onoe  upon  a  time,  in  the  gnnd 

I  old  fable  days,  a  Persian  king  who  fell  sick  eon- 

'  suited  a  magician  of  great  reputation  who  Jived 

I  in  his  dommions.    The  magician,  a  worthy 

I  gentleman  who  flourished  in  much  personal 
j  comfort  upon  popular  opinion,  received  the  king 
!  with  great  res^t  and  the  most  dowery  Ian- 

I I  guage  his  ima^natiou  could  invent,  mviug 


listened  to  his  majesty's  ulmeots  with  pn^nnd 
attention,  t)ie  magician  at  ka^th  infornsd  the 
kmg,  that  if  he  could  soeoeed  in  obtc^oing  the 
sliirt  of  a  happy  mas,  he  had  only  to  put  oB.  tbe 
promous  garment  to  be  eured  immediatdy  of  his 
malady ;  and,  so  long  as  he  woie  it,  he  would 
never  Know  sorrow  not  disease. 

The  realms  of  the  monarch  were  wide.  His 
armies  were  mighty  apon  the  iMd,^  and  hi*  ieets 
mxt  supreme  upon  tne  seask  Hu  banners  bad 
never  uewa  dwi^.  His  treasory  was  full  to 
overflowiag,  and  bis  subjects  were  loyid  and 
obedient.  But,  whenever  he  ate  «  bowl  of 
creun,  or  a  doscn  skewers  td  kabobs,  or  a  few 
watet-raalona,  he  had  suffend  so  mach  of  late 
years  from  indigestion  that  ie  oould  not  consider 
tumself  happy;  soit^  obvious  that  his  audea^ 
himself  had  no  shirt  in  his  waBdniba  mium 
would  aaawsr  the  parpose. 

"Bui^"  thons^t  the  king^  very  naturally, 
"there  is  my  prune  miaisitcr,  a  fwow  who  can 
put  any  quantity  of  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  under 
the  robe  of  homwr  wUeh  I  gave  hiia  last 
Nooroos,  and  as  to  kabobe,  wKj,  yesterday,  I 
thought  he  would  never  hava  done  w*mmng 
them.  He  is  married  to  my  dai^hter.  E£ 
horses  ue  far  better  thu  mine.  He  has  do  end 
of  monOT"  (his  m^esty  thought  of  this  vrith  a 
peouBax  look,  whieh  mig&t  mesa  maoi  things), 
"  and  ha  has  just  built  himself  a  palaoe  famn 
than  tbe  British  Embassy.  'Whose  dog  is  he, 
that  he  should  not  be  Itappy  ?"  80  tne  kii^ 
sent  for  tho  prime  minister,  and  asked  hun  at 
onoe  for  his  shirt  The  statesman,  g^ad  to 
oUige  his  master  00.  such  eaav  terms,  and  slyly 
resolving  to  obtain  ai^  numoer  of  tquivalraLte 
wheasver  ocoaskm  should  offer  to-  indemnify 
bimseV,  immediately  sent  the  lung  the  very  best 
shirt  in  bis  wardrooB;  li  was  made  of  the  fiaeat 
and  hghtest  silk,  thin  as  a  spider's  w^  and 
beaututtlty  Mnbroidersd ;  but,  wonderful  as  it 
appeared  to  bis  majesty,  he  safEwed  frcw  indi- 
gestion more  than«ver  after  potting  it  on ;  an^ 
far  worse,  he  felt  a  tightness  aboat  the  neck  aa 
of  a  person  apprehensive  of  being  bowslru^,  or 
actually  undergoing  that  process— a  setuwon 
whicli  ue  never  remembered  to  have  fdt  sint» 
he  had  been  at  war  for  tbe  <so«n  with  hia  ffaree 
hundred  and  ten'  brothcra,  after  his  father's 
death;  and,  as  aU  those  brothers  bad  been  long 
H^o  disposed  of  in  vaxioas  ways  which  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  care  to  remember,  he  could  not 
acooont  for  the  return  of  the  oLd  sensatioii  iu 
his  thnaf^  and  hastened  to  take  ^  tbe  pdme 
minister's  riiirt  as  soon  aa  possUile; 

Feeling^  however,  that  ho  bad  ben  imposed 
upOD,  and  that  the  prime  nsnister  BUist  have  sent 
liim  somebody  else's  shirt  instead  his  own, 
the  king  ordered  his  ferroshea  to  seiie  that  poli- 
tician, and  bring  him  bound  into  his  praeenoe. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  femwhes. 

When  tbe  prime  minister  appeared,  tbe  king 
received  him  with  a  terrible  countenance: 
"Dog!"  said  his  majesty,  in  an  awful  voice, 
"  why  have  you  deceived  me,  and  sent  the  shirt 
of  some  other  man  accursed  of  Allah,  instead  of 
your  own  P" 
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The  prime  minister  treBUiof^y  endeaTovred 
to  exoQlpate  himseir. 

"  Son  or  an  owl  and  a  spid^,"  pursued  tlie 
ling,  "Meerza  Snoota,  the  magician,  asaared 
me  that  if  I  oovld  obtain  the  ahtrt  of  a  happy 
man,  I  should  be  delireted  from  my  aUmmts. 
Yon  mnal  he  hanpy.  Why  did  yon  iritldudd  from 
me  yonr  shirt  f 

"Alas!  aire,"  replied  the  statesman,  "how 
can  I  be  happy,  wiUi  the  fear  of  your  anblime 
diapteaaueerer  before  me?  He  moat  I  can  now 
hope  is  to  keep  my  head  where  Nature  has 
placed  it  from  day  to  day.  The  bnmblest  of 
your  majesty's  sabjeeta  is  happier  than  I. 
iHie  scorching  sun  blazes  upon  the  hill-top, 
and  there  the  tempest  roars;  but  the  zephyr 
and  the  shadow  love  the  valley.  Not  among 
such  as  I  can  yoor  majesty  hope  to  find  bliss. 
I  have  upon  my  estate  a  nrmer,  however,  who 
u  the  happiest  of  mankind.  If  your  majesty  will 
bat  suffer  me  to  go  in  search  of  him,  the  talisman 
wiU  be  found." 

So  the  kio^  resolving  to  allow  the  prime 
minister  to  get  still  noher  before  he  was 
bowatnmg,  commanded  him  to  brbg  the 
farmer. 

The  former  came.  He  ms  a  aonr,  atnrdy  fel- 
low from  the  aeighboaihood  of  Kh«,the  garden 
of  Persia.  He  immedtatdy  took  off  his  anirt  at 
the  royal  command.  It  was  a  coarse,  rongh 
garment,  and  ^>peared  to  be  thickly  inhabited. 
The  kin^  though  he  pat  it  on,  was  obliged  to 
take  it  off  again  in  less  than  half  an  hoar,  in  a 
state  of  int<^erable  irritation ;  for,  reaaoned  his 
majesty,  it  is  impossible  any  one  can  be  bappy 
who  wears  such  a  shirt  as  tut. 

The  farmer,  who  was  recalled  to  the  royal 
presence,  confirmed  the  opinion^  and  told  a  long 
dreary  story  about  droughts,  and  loonsts,  and 
taxes;  so  that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off  at  onoe  to  get  rjd  of  him ; 
bat  the  fiurmer,  sema^  himself  in  saeh  imminent 
peril,  assured  the  kmg  that  the  merchant  to 
whom  he  sold  liis  corn  was  a  happr  man  without 
doubt,  and  begged  to  be  atlowed  to  fetch  him, 
and  BO  got  out  of  danger  in  the  same  maimer  as 
theprime  minister  had. 

Tne  merchant  came.  The  king,  now  warned 
by  experience,  determined  to  intern^iate  him 
before  patting  on  lus  shirt.  The  merchant  com- 
plained, as  mach  as  tite  farmer  had,  of  taxes,  and 
nad,  besides,  another  class  of  grierances  pecu- 
liar^ his  own.  He  was  particularly  eloquent 
about  cuatom-honses,  the  extortions  of  officials, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  which  made  the 
king  8o  angry  that  he  determined  at  least  to 
eomfort  his  disapp(Hntment  by  ordering  the  mer- 
chant to  be  ezecnted.  Thb  oeremtuiy  over,  the 
king  felt  aometbing  better ;  but  atill  the  talis- 
manie  ehirt  was  not  fouud. 

For  a  long  time  the  king  songht  the  shirt  of 
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happiness  tlirongh  every  class  of  society,  and 
sought  it  in  vain.  Although  innumerable  per- 
sons were  beheaded,  bowstrung,  and  tortuird 
every  day,  yet,  surprising  to  relate,  happiness 
could  not  be  found  among  Ms  subjects. 

One  day,  however,  when  his  majesty,  being 
encamped  in  his  summer  quarters  near  Sui- 
tanieh,  was  out  for  an  afternoon's  ride,  he  saw 
a  careless  red-nosed  fellow  sitting  on  a  post, 
and,  every  now  and  then^  taking  a  bottle  from 
under  his  nsfa}  applying  his  lipa  with  intmie  satis- 
feotion  to  its  oontents.  Still,  there  was  a  stiu^ 
air  about  the  man,  and  a  merry  light  in  his  eye, 
which  did  not  point  him  out  as  an  n^utual  wine- 
bibber.  He  seemed  rather  to  be  keej^ig  fes- 
tival, or  enjoying  himself  npon  some  occasum  of 
good  fortane. 

"  Dog  of  a  toper,"  asked  the  king,  abruptly, 
struck  with  a  sudden  thonght,  "  are  vou 
happyP" 

"Tiiy  servant  is  happy,  O  king,"  said  the 
man. 

The  king  then  ordered  the  royal  ferroshes  to 
seise  him,  and  give  him  fire  hundred  laabes,  to 
cause  him  to  relate  the  reasons  of  his  faappineas. 
The  red-nosed  man  limp«l  a  littie  when  subse- 
quently brought  to  the  king's  tent  in  the  erm- 
ing,  but  still  persisted  in  saying  that  be  was 
happy ;  for,  said  he,  "  My  wife  lias  ouly  been 
dead  three  weeks."  Meerza  Saooza,  the  magi- 
dan,  who,  since  he  had  been  consulted,  always 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  search,  and  dined 
at  the  royal  table,  on  being  appei^ed  to,  de- 
cided that  the  red-nosed  man  bad  ^od  rea- 
sons for  his  hi4)piness,  for  that  be  might  have 
been  henpecked,  and  was,  periiaps,  ius^  then 
under  the  first  impreanon  of  joy  at  hii  de- 
liverance. 

Upffli  thia  the  king  immediately  ordered  the 
red-nosed  man  to  be  stripped,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  «ffment  which  herequued,  when,  wonderifitl 
to  relate  it  appeared  that  the  only  happy  mm 
in  his  dominiouB  bad  no  riikt. 
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I   HIS  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  TOK 

Tm  miter  of  tiiese  humble  lines  being  a 
Waiter,  and  having  oome  of  a  familr  of  Waiters, 
and  omia^  at  the  present  time  fire  brothers  vbo 
are  all  Waiters,  and  likewise  an  oilly  sister  who 
is  a  Waitress,  would  wish  to  offer  a  few  words 
respecting  his  calUtig ;  first  having  the  pleasure 
of  nerebj  in  a  friendly  manner  oflering  the  Be- 
^cation  of  the  same  unto  Josbfh,  much  re- 
speeted  Head  Waiter  tA  the  Slaoyam  Coffee- 
hona^  London,  'E.C^  than  vhich  a  iadividoal 
roore  eminently  deserring  of  the  name  of  man, 
or  a  more  amenable  honour  to  bis  own  head 
and  heart,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
Waiter  or  resided,  as  a  homaa  being,  do  not 
exist. 

In  case  confosion  should  arise  in  the  public 
mind  (which  it  is  open  to  confusion  ou  many 
subjects)  respecting  what  is  meant  or  implied 
by  the  term  Waiter,  the  present  humble  lines 
woidd  wish  to  offer  an  fT|ii«Mti«w  it  may  not 
be  generally  known  Uie^  person  as  goes  oat 
to  wait,  is  JH<  a  Wuter.  It  mi^  not  be  gene< 
nllr  known  that  the  hand  as  is  called  in  extra, 
at  tne  Vnemaaoia*  Tavern,  or  the  London,  or  the 
Albiim,  or  otherwise,  is  a  Waiter.  Soch  hands 
may  be  took  on  for  Fnblin  Dinners,  by  the  bushel 
(and  yon  may  know  them  by  their  breathing  with 
difficutty  when  in  attendance,  and  taking  away 
the  bottle  'ere  yet  it  is  half  out),  but  such  are 
not  Waiters,  for,  you  cannot  lay  down  the 
taibring,  or  the  sboemakin^,  or  the  brokering, 
or  the  green-grocering,  or  the  pictorial  periocu- 
calling,  or  the  secoud-liand  wardrobe,  or  the 
small  fancy,  businesses — ^yon  cannot  lay  down 
those  lines  oC  life  at  your  will  and  pleasure  by 
the  half-day  or  erening,  and  take  up  Waitering. 
You  may  auppoae  joa  can,  but  you  oannot ;  or 
yon  may  go  so  Cur  as  to  say  tou  do,  bat  you 
do  not.  Nor  yet  can  you  lay  oown  the  gentle* 
man'sHwrrice  when  stimulated  by  prolooffed  in- 
compatibility on  the  part  of  Cooks  (and  here  it 
may  be  remarked  twt  Cooking  and.  Incompati- 
bility will  be  mostly  found  unUed),  «ad  take 
up  Waiterii^.  It  has  been  ascerUined  that 
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what  a  gentleman  will  sit  meek  under,  at  home, 
he  will  not  bear  out  of  doors,  at  the  Slamjam  or 
auT  similar  establishment.  Then,  what  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  respecting  tme  Waiter- 
ing? Yon  must  be  bred  to  it.  Ton  most  be 
bom  to  it. 

Would  von  knoT  how  bom  to  it.  Fair 
Beader-4i  of  the  adoiaUe  female  sex?  Then 
learn  from  the  bi^pruibioal  experience  of  one 
that  ia  a  Waitra  in  the  sixty-nrst  year  of  his 
age. 

Yon  wore  conveyed,  ere  ret  jour  dawning 
powers  were  otherwise  developea  tlutn  to  har- 
bour vacancf  in  yomr  inside— yon  were  conveyed, 
by  sn)Te|)tttious  means,  into  a  pantry  adjoining 
the  Admiral  Nelson.  Civio  and  Oen^  Dining 
Booms,  there  to  receive  by  stealth  that  health- 
ful sustenance  which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  British  female  constitution.  Your  mother 
was  married  to  your  father  (himself  a  distant 
Waiter)  in  the  profoundest  secresv ;  for  a 
Waitress  known  to  be  married  wonld  rain  the 
best  of  bnsmessea — it  ia  the  same  as  on  the 
sti^.  Hence  your  being  amngjried  into  the 
panttT,  and  that— to  wAd  to  the  inuetion— an 
unwilling  grandmother.  Undu  the  oombiaed 
influence  of  the  smells  of  roast  and  btriled,  and 
soup,  and  eas,  and  malt  liquors,  you  partook 
of  your  eariiest  nourishment ;  your  unwilling 
grandmother  sitting  prepared  to  catch  you 
when  your  mother  was  called  and  dropped 
you;  your  grandmother's  shawl  ever  ready  to 
stifle  your  natural  complainings ;  your  innocent 
mind  surrounded  by  uncongenial  eruet-s,  dirty 
plates,  dish-covers,  and  cold  gravy;  your  mother 
cidling  down  the  pipe  for  veals  and  porks,  in- 
stead of  sooUiing  you  with  nursery  rhymes. 
Under  these  untoward  circumstances  you  were 
early  weaned.  Your  unwilling  grandmotho*, 
ever  growing  more  unwilling  as  your  food  assi- 
milated less,  then  contracted  habits  of  shaking 
you  till  your  system  curdled,  and  your  food 
would  not  assimilate  at  all.  At  length  she  was 
00  longer  spued,  and  could  liave  been  thank- 
fully spared  much  sooner.  When  your  brothers 
bqpm  to  appear  in  auocewon,  your  mother  re- 
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tired,  left  off  her  nnart  dnwing  fshe  bad  pre- 
vioualy  been  &  smart  dr^er),  and  qct  dark  ring- 
lets (which  had  previously  been  flowing),  and 
haunted  your  father  late  oi  nights,  lying  in  vait 
for  him,  through  all  weathers,  up  the  shabby 
court  which  led  to  the  back  door  of  the  Boyu 
Old  Dust-Binn  (said  to  have  been  so  named  by 
Geoi^  the  Fourth),  where  your  father  was 
Head.  But  the  Dust-Binn  was  going  down 
then,  and  your  father  took  but  little — excepting 
from  a  liquid  point  of  view.  Your  mother's  ob- 
jeot  in  those  visits  was  of  a  housekeeping  charac- 
ter, and  yon  was  set  on  to  whistle  your  father 
out.  Sometimes  be  came  out,  but  generally 
not.  Come  or  not  come,  however,  all  that  part 
of  hia  existence  which  vas  auconneoted  with 
open  Waitering,  was  kept  a  oloee  secret,  and 
was  aeknowlet^d  by  your  mother  to  be  a  close 
secret,  and  you  and  your  mother  flitted  about 
the  court,  close  secrets  both  of  you,  and  would 
scarcely  have  coufessed  under  torture  that  jou 
knew  your  father,  or  that  your  father  bad  any 
n»Tno  than  Dick  (which  wasn't  bis  name, 
ilmngh  be  was  never  known  by  any  other),  or 
that  he  liad  kitli  or  kin  or  chick  or  child. 
Perliaps  the  attraction  of  this  mystery,  com- 
bined with  your  father's  havioe;  a  damp  com- 

tiartment  to  himself,  behind  a  leaky  cistern,  at 
be  Dust-Binn — a  sort  of  a  cellar  eomparlment, 
with  a  sink  in  it,  and  a  smell,  and  a  pUte-raok 
and  a  bottle-rack,  and  three  windows  tliat  didn't 
match  eaoli  otbca:  or  anything  else,  and  no  day- 
];<Tht— eansedyour  yoni^  mind  to  f<!el  co&Tinosd 
that  Tou  must  grow  up  to  be  a  Waiter  too ;  but 
you  did  feel  convinceo  of  it,  and  so  did  all  your 
brothers,  down  to  your  sister.  Every  one  or  you 
felt  convinced  that  you  was  born  to  the  Waitering. 
At  this  stage  of  your  career,  what  was  your  feel- 
ings one  day  when  your  father  came  home  to  your 
mother  in  open  broad  daylight — of  itself  an  act 
of  Madness  on  the  part  of  a  Waiter — and  took 
to  his  bed  (leastwise,  your  mother  and  family's 
bedj,  with  the  statement  that  hia  eyes  were 
devilled  kidneys.  Physicians  bebgin  vain,  tout 
father  expired,  after  repeating  at  intervals  for  a 
day^and  a  night,  when  gleams  of  resstu  and  old 
business  fitfully  illuminated  bisbeiiiK,**TwoMid 
two  is  five.  And  tliree  ia  sixpence.  Interred 
in  the  parochial  department  of  the  neighbooring 
churchyard,  and  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  as 
many  Waiters  of  long  standing  as  could  spare 
the  morning  time  from  their  soiled  glasses 
(namely,  one),  your  bereaved  form  was  attired  in 
a  whiteneckanlcecher,  and  yon  was  took  on  from 
motives  of  benevolence  at  The  Oeoi^  and 
Gridiron,  theatrical  and  supper.  Here,  sup- 
porting nature  on  what  you  found  in  the  plates 
(which  was  as  it  happened,  and  but  too  often 
thoughtlessly  immersed  in  mustard),  and  on 
what  you  found  in  the  glasses  (which  rarely 
went  beyond  driblets  and  lemon),  by  night  you 
dropped  asleep  standing,  till  yon  was  cuffed 
awake,  and  b^  day  was  set  to  polishing  every 
individual  article  in  the  coffee-room.  Yourooncn 
being  sawdust;  your  counterpane  beingashes  of 
cigars.  Here,  fre^aently  hidb|g  a  heavr  heart 
imder  the  smart  tie  of  your  white  neckankedier 


(or  cc^eetly  speakiag  lowvr  down  and  more  to 
the  left),  yoa  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge from  an  extra,  by  the  name  of  Bisliops, 
and  by  calling  plate-washer,  and  gradually 
elevating  your  mind  with  chalk  on  the  back  of 
the  oomer-box-partition,  until  such  time  as  you 
used  the  inkstaud  when  it  was  out  of  hand,  at- 
tained to  manhood  and  to  be  the  Waiter  that 
you  find  yourself. 

I  couli  wish  here  to  ofler  a  few  respectful 
words  on  behalf  of  the  calling  so  long  the  call- 
ing of  myself  and  family,  and  the  public  interest 
in  which  la  but  too  often  very  limited.  We  are 
not  generally  understood.  No,  we  are  not. 
Allowance  enough  is  not  made  for  us.  For, 
say  that  we  ever  show  a  little  drooping  listless- 
ness  of  spirits,  or  what  might  be  termed  iudif- 
fereuoe  or  apathy.  Put  it  to  yourself  what 
would  your  own  state  of  mind  be,  if  you  was 
one  of  an  enormous  family  every  member  of 
which  except  you  was  always  greedy,  and  in  a 
hurry.  Put  it  to  yourself  that  you  was  regu- 
larly replete  with  animal  food  at  tlie  slack  hours 
of  one  in  the  day  and  again  at  nine  f.ii.,  and  that 
the  repleter  you  was,  the  more  voracious  3^1  your 
fellow-oreatures  came  in.  Put  it  to  jourseU 
that  it  was  your  business  when  your  digestion 
was  well  on,  to  take  a  personal  interest  and 
sympathy  in  a  hundred  gentlemen  fresh  and 
fresh  (say,  for  the  sake  of  urgamBi%  only  a 
hundred),  whose  imaginations  was  given  up 
to  grease  and  fat  and  gravy  and  melted  butter, 
and  abandoned  to  questioning  yon  about  outs 
of  this,  and  dishes  of  that— each  of  'em  going 
on  as  if  him  and  you  and  the  bill  of  fare 
was  alone  in  the  world.  Then  look  what 
vou  are  expected  to  know.  Yon  arc  never  out, 
bat  tliey  seem  to  think  you  regularly  attend 
everywhere.  "  What's  this,  Christopner,  that 
I  hear  about  the  smashed  Excursion  Train  P" 
— "  How  are  they  doing  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Christopher  ?" — "  Christopher,  what  are  the 
real  particulars  of  this  business  at  the  Yorkshire 
Bank  P"  Similarly  a  mimstry  givea  me  more 
trouble  than  it  gives  the  (Jneen.  As  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  constant  and  vraaring  ooonexioii 
into  which  I  have  been  brou^  vritn  bb  lord- 
ship duringthe  last  few  years,  u  deserving  of  a 
pension.  Then  look  at  the  Hypocrites  we  are 
made,  and  the  lies  (white,  I  nope)  that  are 
forced  upon  us !  Way  must  a  sedentuy-pur'- 
soited  Waiter  be  considered  to  be  a  judge  of 
horseflesh,  and  to  have  a  most  tremenjous  mte- 
restinhorse-trmning  and  racing?  Tet  it  would  be 
half  our  little  incomes  out  of  our  pockets  if  we 
didn't  take  on  to  have  those  sporting  tastes. 
It  is  the  same  (inconceivable  why  I)  with  Fam- 
ing. Shooting,  equally  so.  I  am  sure  that  so 
r^ular  as  the  months  of  Aognst,  September, 
and  October  oome  round,  I  am  astuuned  of  my- 
self in  my  own  private  bosom  for  the  wi^^  in 
which  I  make  believe  to  oare  whether  or 
not  the  grouse  is  stroi^  on  the  wing  (nmoh 
thnr  wings  or  drumsticks  either  signifies  to  m^ 
aiioo(dcea!),  aad  whether  the  partridges  is 
jdentifiil  amoi^  the  tnnups,  and  vrbethcr  the 
pheasattts  b  shy  «  bcdd,  at  aajthbg  eke  jon, 
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please  to  me&tbn.  Yet  tou  may  see  nie>  or  any 
other  Waiter  of  my  standing,  holdbg  ou  bj  tbn 
hide  of  the  box  and  leaning  orer  a  gentleman 
with  hu  parse  out  and  his  biU  before  him,  dis- 
entoing  uiese  points  in  a'  confidential  tdne  of 
voice,  as  if  my  happiness  in  life  entirely  de- 
pended on  'em. 

I  have  mentioned  our  little  incomes.  Look  at 
the  most  nnreasonsble  point  of  all,  end  the  point 
on  which  the  greatest  injastiee  is  done  us ! 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  our  always  carrying  so 
Diuc^  ehange  in  our  riglit-band  trousers-pocket, 
and  80  many  halfpence  in  our  coat-tails,  or 
whether  it  is  human  nature  (which  I  were  loathe 
to  bellere),  what  i^  meant  br  the  everlatting 
tibbte  that  Head  Waiters  is  rich  ?  How  did  that 
fable  get  into  circulation  P  Who  first  put  it 
about,  and  what  are  the  facts  to  establish  the 
unblushii^  statement  r  Come  forth,  thou 
slanderer,  and  refer  the  poblio  to  the  Waiter'^ 
viU  in  Doctors' Commons  supporting  thy  ma- 
lignant hiss  !  Yet  this  is  so  commonly  dwelt 
upon— especially  by  the  screws  who  give 
Waiters  the  least — that  denial  is  vain,  ana  we 
are  obliged,  for  our  credit's  sake,  to  carry  our 
heads  as  if  we  were  going  into  a  business,  wben 
of  the  two  we  are  much  more  likely  to  go  into 
a  union.  There  was  formerly  a  screw  as  fre- 
quented the  Slamjam  ere  yet  the  present  writer 
had  quitted  that  establishment  on  a  question  of 
tea-ing  his  assistant  staff  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
which  screw  carried  the  taunt  to  its  bitterest 
beightfa.  KeTer  soaring  above  threepence,  and 
as  often  as  not  groTdli^  on  the  earth  apenny 
lower,  he  yet  represented  the  present  writer  as 
ft  Ivge  holder  of  Consols,  a  leniter  of  money 
on  mortgage,  a  Capitalist.  He  has  been  orer- 
besdrd  to  duate  to  other  customers  on  the  allega- 
tion tluit  the  present  writer  put  out  thousands 
of  pounds  at  interest,  in  Distilleries  and 
Breweries.  "Well,  Christopher,"  he  would 
say  (havii^  groTclled  his  lowest  on  the  earth, 
huf  a  moment  before), "  looking  out  for  a  House 
to  open,  eh  ?  Can't  find  a  business  to  be  ^s- 
posed  of,  OR  a  scale  as  is  up  to  your  resources, 
humph  P"  To  such  a  dizzy  precipice  of  falacliood 
has  this  mLsrepresentation  taken  wing,  that  the 
well-known  and  highly-respected  Old  Cuables, 
long  eminent  at  tlie  West  Country  Hotel,  and  by 
some  considered  the  Father  of  the  Waitering, 
fomd  himself  under  tiie  obluatioii  to  fall  into 
it  thnragh  so  many  yean  that  liis  own  wife  (for 
he  had  an  unbeknown  old  lady  in  that  capacity 
towards  bimselO  believed  it  f  And  what  was 
the  consequence  f  When  he  was  borne  to  his 
grave  on  the  shoulders  of  six  picked  Waiters, 
with  six  more  for  change,  six  more  acting  as 
pall-bearers,  all  keeping  step  in  a  pouring  shower 
without  a  aij  eye  visible,  and  a  concourse  only 
inferior  to  Koyalty,  his  pantry  aod  lodgings 
was  equally  ransacked  nigh  and  low  for 
pr(R>erty  and  none  was  found!  How  could 
It  be  iound,  when,  beyond  his  last  monthly 
collection  f»f  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  and 
poeket-hudkerchiefs  (which  happened  to  have 
been  not  yet  disposed  of,  though  he  had 
ever  been  umragh  life  punctual  in  clearing  off 


his  collections  by  the  month),  there  was  no  pro- 
perty cxistinef  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of 
this  univernL  libel,  that  the  widow  of  Old 
Charles,  at  the  present  hoar  an  inmate  of  the 
Almshouses  of  the  Goric-Gatters*  Company,  in 
Blue  Anchor-road  (identified  sitting  at  the  door 
of  one  of  *em,  in  a  clean  cap  and  a  Windsor  arm- 
chair, only  last  Monday),  expects  John's  hoarded 
wealth  to  be  found  hourly !  Nay,  ere  yet,  lie 
had  succumbed  to  the  grisly  dart,  and  when 
his  portrait  was  painted  in  oils,  life-size,  by  sub- 
scription of  the  frequenters  of  the  West  Country, 
to  hang  over  the  coffee-room  cbimnev-piece,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  contenaed  that  what 
is  termed  the  accessories  of  such  portrait  ought 
to  be  the  Bank  of  iEcdand  out  oi  window,  and 
a  strong-box  on  the  table.  And  but  for  better- 
regolatcd  minds  contending  for  a  bottle  aod 
screw  and  the  attitude  of  ctawing— and  carry, 
ing  their  point— it  would  have  been  so  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  title  of  the  present 
remarks.  Having,  I  hope  without  offence  to 
any  quarter,  offered  such  observatioos  as  I  felt 
it  my  datj  to  offer,  in  a  £fee  country  which  has 
ever  dominated  the  seas,  on  the  general  subject, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  wait  on  the  particular 
question. 

At  a  momentuous  period  of  my  life,  when  I 
was  off,  so  far  as  concerned  notice  given,  with  a 
House  that  shall  be  nameless — for  the  question 
on  whicii  I  took  my  departin:;  stand  was  a  fixed 
charge  for  Waiters,  aud  no  House  as  commits 
itself  to  that  eminently  Un-English  act  of  moie 
than  foolishness  and  baseness  sliatl  be  advertised 
by  me— I  repeat,  atamomentuoiu  crisis  when  I 
was  (rff  with  a  House  too  mean  for  mention,  and 
not  yet  on  with  that  to  which  I  have  ever  since 
had  the  honour  of  being  attached  in  the  capacity 
of  Head,*  I  was  casting  about  what  to  do  next. 
Then  it  were  that  proposals  were  made  to  mc  ou 
behalf  of  niy  present  establish meut.  Stipula- 
tions were  necessary  ou  my  part,  emendations 
were  necessary  on  my  part ;  in  the  end,  ratifica- 
tions ensued  on  both  sides,  and  I  entered  ou  a 
new  career. 

We  are  a  bed  business,  and  a  coffce-rootn 
business.  We  arc  not  a  general  dining  business, 
nor  do  we  wish  it.  In  consequence,  wheu  diners 
drop  in,  we  know  what  to  give  'em  as  will  krep 
'em  away  another  time.  We  are  a  Private  Room 
or  Family  business  also ;  but  Coffee  Room  prin- 
cipal. Me  and  the  Directory  and  the  Wnting 
Materials  and  cetrer  occupy  a  place  to  ourselves ; 
a  place  fended  off  up  a  step  or  two  at  the  end  of 
the  Coffee  Room,  in  what  I  call  the  good  old- 
fashioued  style.  The  good  old-fashioned  st^lu 
is,  that  whatever  you  want,  down  to  a  wafer,  you 
must  be  olelyand  solely  dependent  ou  the  Head 
Waiter  for.  You  must  put  yourself  a new-boru 
Child  into  his  hands.  There  is  no  other  way  In 
which  a  business  untinged  with  Continental  Vice 
can  be  conducted.  (It  were  bootless  to  add  that 
iS  languages  is  required  to  bo  jabbered  and 

*  Its  name  and  address  at  length,  with  other  fiiH 
particulars,  all  editorially  struck  out 
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English  is  not  good  enough,  both  families  and 
gentlemen  bad  better  go  somewhere  else.) 

When  I  began  to  settle  down  in  this  right- 
principled  and  well-conducted  House,  I  noticed 
undnr  the  bed  in  No.  34  B  (wbidi  it  is  up  a 
BDgJe  off  the  staircase,  and  nauallj  pnt  off  upon 
the  lowly-minded),  a  heap  of  things  in  a  comet. 
I  asked  our  Head  Chambermaid  in  the  course 
of  the  day : 

"  What  are  them  thiuM  in  24  B  P" 

To  which  she  answerra  with  a  careless  air : 

" Somebody's  ha^^i&ge" 

Begording  her  witU  a  eye  not  free  from  se- 
verit^I  says : 

"  Whose  Luggage  P" 

Evading  my  eye,  she  replied : 

"  Lor !    How  should  /  know !" 

— Being,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  a  female 
of  some  pertness,  though  acquainted  with  her 
business. 

A  Head  Wuter  must  be  either  Head  or  Tail. 
He  must  be  at  one  extremity  or  the  other  of 
the  sooial  scale.  He  cannot  be  at  the  waist  of 
it,  or  anywhere  else  but  the  extremities.  It  is 
for  him  to  decide  which  of  the  extremities. 

On  tlie  eventful  occasion  under  consideration, 
1  give  Mrs.  Pratcliett  so  distinctly  to  under- 
stimd  my  decision  that  I  broke  her  spirit  as  to- 
wards myself,  then  and  tliere,  and  for  good. 
Let  not  inconsistencrr  be  suspected  on  account 
of  my  mentioning  Mrs.  Pratcliett  as  "Mrs.," 
and  having  formerly  remarked  that  a  waitress 
must  not  be  mairiea.  Headers  are  respectfully 
requested  to  notice  that  Mrs.  Pratchctt  was 
not  a  waitress,  but  a  chambermaid.  Now,  a 
chambermaid  may  be  married:  if  Head,  gene- 
rally is  married — or  says  so.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  expressmg  what  is  customary. 
(N.B.  Mr.  Pratcliett  is  in  Australia,  uid  his 
address  there  is  "  the  Bush,") 

Having  took  Mrs.  Pratcliett  down  as  many 
pegs  as  was  essential  to  the  future  happi- 
ness of  all  parties,  I  requested  her  to  explain 
herself. 

"  For  instance,"  I  says,  to  give  her  a  little 
encoumgement,  "  who  is  Somebody  ?" 

"  I  givD  you  my  sacred  honour,  Mr.  Christo- 
pher," answers  Fratchct^  "that  I  haven't  the 
faintest  notion." 

But  for  the  manner  in  which  she  settled  her 
cap-&trings>  I  should  have  doubted  this;  bnt  in 
respect  of  poutiveness  it  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
criminated nom  an  affidavit. 

"Then  you  never  saw  him?"  I  followed  her 
up  with. 

"  Nor  yet."  said  Mrs.  Pratchctt,  shutting  her 
eyes  and  making  as  if  she  had  just  took  a  jnll 
of  unusual  circumference — which  gave  a  re- 
markable force  to  her  denial — *'  nor  yet  any  ser- 
vant in  this  house.  All  have  been  cnangec^  Mr. 
Christopher,  within  five  year,  and  Swiebody 
left  his  Lu^ge  here  before  then," 

Inquiry  of  Miss  Martin  yielded  (in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  the  Bard  of  A 1)  "confirmation  strong." 
So  it  had  really  and  truly  happened.  Miss 
Martin  is  the  young  Udy  at  the  bar  as  makes 
oat  our  bUla ;  and  though  higher  than  I  could 


wish,  considering  her  aiatioUj  is  perfeotly  veil 

behaved. 

Further  investigations  led  to  the  disclosure 
that  there  was  a  bill  i^^ainst  this  Luggage  to 
the  amount  of  two  sixteen  six.  The  Li^;- 
gage  had  been  lying  under  the  bedstead  in 
24  B,  over  six  year.  The  bedstead  is  a  fonr- 
poster,  with  a  deal  of  old  hangmg  and  vallanoe, 
and  is,  as  I  once  siud,  probably  cooneoted  wiUi 
more  than  24  Bs — ^which  I  remember  my  beams 
was  pleased  to  laugh  at,  at  the  time. 

I  don't  know  why — when  do  to  know  why  ? 
—but  this  Luggage  laid  heavy  on  my  mind.  I 
fell  a  wondering  about  Somel>ody,  and  what  he 
had  got  and  been  up  to.  1  couldn't  satisfy  my 
thoughts  why  he  should  leave  so  much  Luf^pige 
against  so  small  a  bill.  For  I  had  the  Luggage 
out  within  a  day  or  two  and  tamed  it  over,  and 
the  following  were  the  items : — A  blade  port- 
manteau, a  black  b^,  a  desk,  a  dressing-case,  a 
brown-p^ier  parcel,  a  bat-b(»,  and  an  umbrella 
strapped  to  a  walking-stick.  It  was  all  very 
dusty  and  fluey.  I  had  our  porttr  up  to  get 
under  the  bed  and  fetch  it  out ;  and  though  he 
habitually  wallows  in  dust — swims  in  it  from 
morning  to  nisht,  and  weara  a  close-fitting 
waistcoat  with  ohick  calimuoo  sleeTes  for  tfa« 
purpose — it  made  him  sneeze  again,  and  the 
throat  was  that  liot  with  it,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  cooled  with  a  drink  of  Allsopp's  draft. 

The  .Lufn^e  so  got  the  better  of  me,  that 
instead  of  having  it  put  back  when  it  was  well 
dusted  and  washed  with  a  wet  cloth — previous 
to  which  it  was  so  covered  with  feathers,  that  yon 
might  have  thought  it  was  turning  iuto  poultry, 
and  would  by-and-by  b^n  to  Lay — I  say,  in- 
stead of  having  it  put  bade,  I  had  it  carriediato 
one  of  my  places  down  Btairs.  There  fromtimo 
to  time  I  stared  at  it  and  stved  at  it,  till  it 
seemed  to  grow  big  and  grow  little,  and  come 
forward  at  me  and  retreat  again,  and  go  through 
all  manner  of  performances  resembling  intoxica- 
tion. When  this  had  lasted  weeks— I  may  sav, 
months,  and  not  be  far  out — I  one  day  thougfit 
of  asking  Miss  Martin  for  the  particulars  of 
the  Two  sixteen  six  totuL  She  was  so  obliging 
as  to  extract  it  from  the  books — it  dating  Mxao 
her  time— and  Itere  follows  a  true  copy : 
Coffee  Room. 
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February  3nd.  Pen  and  paper  £0  0  6 

Port  Negas   0  2  0 

Ditto   0  2  0 

Fu  and  paper   0  0  6 

Tmnbler  brokgn   Q  t  t 

Brandy   0  3  0 

Pen  and  paper   0  0  6 

Anchovy  toast   0  2  6 

Pen  and  paper   0  0  6 

Bed   0  8  0 

Febroary  Srd.  Pen  and  papa-   0  0  6 

Bmakflut.   0  2  6 

„      ]&«Uedham...  0  2  0 

>•      Eggs   0  1  0 

M      WaierBTOsei ..  0  10 

„      Shrimps .......  0  10 


Carried  fitnrard.  4  0 
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Brought  foniwd  £1  1  0 

f  flu  and  paper              0  0  6 

Blottiag-psper               0  0  6 

UesHDger  to  Patemoa- 

ter-row  aiid  back  ....  0  16 

Again,  vheo  No  Anawer  0  16 
Brandy  St.,  DeviUed 

Pork  chop  Sa.             0  4  0 

PniB  and  paper              0  1  0 

HesMDger  to  Albemarie- 

Btreat  and  back            0  1  0 

Again  (deiained)^  whm 

No  Answer  ,         0  16 

Saltcellar  broken            0  8  6 

Large    Liqueur  -  {^ua 

Orange  Brandy           0  1  6 

Dinner.  Soup  Iwt  Joint 

and  bird                  0  7  6 

Bottle  old  East  India 

Brovn                    0  8  0 

Pen  and  paper               0  0  6 


£2  16  6 


Mem. :  January  1st,  1857.  He  went  oat  after 
dinner,  directing  Luggage  to  be  ready  when  be 
called  for  iL    Nev«r  called. 

So  Tar  from  throwing  a  liglit  upoa  tlie  subject, 
tliia  bill  ap[>eared  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express  m; 
donbts,  to  involTe  it  in  a  yet  more  lurid  halo. 
Speculating  it  over  with  the  Mistress,  she  in- 
Tormed  me  that  the  In^aee  had  been  advertised 
in  the  Master's  time  as  being  to  be  sold  after 
anch  and  such  a  day  to  pay  expenses,  but  no 
further  steps  bad  been  taken.  (I  ma^  here 
remark  that  the  Mistress  is  &  widow  in  her 
fourth  year.  Hie  Ibster  was  possessed  of  one 
of  those  unfortunate  cousUtttUona  in  which 
Spirits  turns  to  Water,  and  rises  in  the  ill- 
starred  Yictitn.) 

My  speculating  it  orer,  not  then  only  but  re- 
peatedly, sometimes  with  the  Mistress,  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  another,  led  up 
to  tlie  Mistress's  saying  to  me — whether  at  first 
in  joke  or  in  earnest,  or  half  joke  and  half 
earnest,  it  matters  not : 

"Christopher,  I  am  g<Hng  to  make  you  a 
handsome  offer." 

(If  this  should  meet  her  eye~a  lovely  blue- 
may  she  not  take  it  ill  my  nuntioning  that  if  I 
had  been  eight  or  ten  year  ymnger,  I  would 
have  done  as  much  fay  nor !  That  is,  I  would 
hare  m&dc  her  a  offer.  It  is  for  others  than  me 
to  denominate  it  a  handsome  one.) 

"  CItiistopher,  I  am  going  to  make  yon  a 
handstmie  oner." 

"  Put  a  name  to  it,  ma'am." 

"Look  here,  Christoplier.  Run  over  the 
articles  of  Somebody's  Lu^ge.  You're  got  it 
all  by  heart,  1  know." 

"  A  bhtck  portmanteau,  ma'am,  a  black  bag,  a 
desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  brown-paperparcel,  a  hat- 
box,  and  an  umbrella  strapped  toa walking-stick." 

"All  just  as  they  were  left.  Nothing  opened, 
nothing  tampered  with." 

"You  are  right,  ma'am.  AH  locked  but  the 
brown-mer  parcel  and  that  sealed." 

The  Mistress  was  kaning  on  Miss  Uutin's 
desk  at  the  bar-windoT,  and  she  tiqps  tin  open 


book  that  lays  upon  the  desk — she  has  a  pretty- 
made  hand,  to  be  sure — and  bobs  her  head  over 
it,  and  laughs. 

"  Come, '  sars  she,  "  Christopher.  Pay  me 
Somebody's  bill,  and  you  shall  bara  Somebody's 

^F^faer  took  to  the  idea  from  the  flrat  mo* 

meat;  but, 

"  It  mayn't  be  worth  the  money,"  I  objected, 
seeming  to  bold  back. 

"  That's  a  Lottery,"  says  the  Mistress,  fold- 
ing  her  arms  upon  the  book — it  ain't  her  hands 
aloQC  that's  pretty  made :  the  observation  ex- 
tends right  up  her  arms — "  Won't  you  venture 
two  pound  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
Lottery  P  Why.  there's  no  blanks  1"  says  the 
Mistress,  lauf^mg  and  bobbing  her  head  agun, 
"tou  asiH^  win.  If  you  lose,  you  must  win ! 
AU  prizes  in  this  Lottery !  Draw  a  blank,  and 
remember,  Gentlemen-Sportsmen,  you'll  still  be 
entitled  to  a  black  portmanteau,  a  black  bag,  a 
desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
a  hat-box,  and  an  umbrella  strapped  to  a  walk- 
ingjfltick !" 

To  make  short  of  it.  Miss  Martin  come  round 
me,  and  Mrs.  Pratchett  come  round  me,  and  the 
Mistress  she  was  completely  round  me  already, 
and  all  the  women  in  the  house  come  round 
me,  and  if  it  had  been  Sixteen  two  instead  of 
Two  sixteeu,  I  should  have  thought  myself  well 
out  of  it.  For  what  can  you  do  when  they  do 
come  round  yon  P 

So  I  paid  the  money — down— and  such  a 
laof^iing  as  there  was  among  'em  I  But  I 
.  turned  uie  tables  on  *em  reguliurly,  when  I  said : 

"My  family -name  is  Blue  Beard.  I'm  going 
to  open  Someoody's  Lu^ago  all  alone  in  the 
Secret  Chamber,  and  not  a  female  eye  catches 
sight  of  the  contents !" 

Whether  I  thought  proper  to  have  the  firm- 
ness to  keep  to  this,  don't  signify,  or  whether 
any  female  eye,  and  if  any  how  many,  was  really 
present  when  the  opening  of  the  Lu^age  came 
off.  Somebody's  Luggage  is  the  question  at 
present :  Nobody's  eyes,  nor  yet  noses. 

What  I  still  look  at  most,  in  connexion  with 
that  Lu^age,  is  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
writing-|MLper,  and  all  written  on !  And  not  our 
paper  neitner— not  the  paper  obaiged  in  the 
bill,  for  we  know  our  paper — so  he  must  have 
been  always  at  it.  And  he  had  crumpled 
up  this  writing  of  his,  everywhere,  in  every 
part  and  parcel  of  bis  luggage.  There  was 
writing  in  his  dressing-case,  writing  in  his  boots, 
writing  among  his  shaving-tackle,  writing  in  his 
hat-box,  writing  folded  away  down  among  the 
verv  whalebones  of  his  umbrella. 

His  clothes  wasn't  bad,  what  tliere  was  of  'em. 
His  dressing-case  was  pooi>— not  a  particle  of 
silver  stopper — bottle  apertures  with  nothing  in 
'em,  like  empty  little  dc^-kennels — and  a  most 
searching  description  of  tooth-powder  diffusing 
itself  around,  as  under  a  deluded  mistake  that 
all  the  diinka  in  the  fittings  was  divisions  iu 
teeth.  His  clothes  I  parted  with,  well  eno^, 
to  a  lecomUumd  dealer  not  &r  from  St.  Cle- 
fflcnt'a  Danes,  in  tiie  StmuL— Idm  as  the  offioeta 
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in  the  Army  mostly  dispose  of  their  aniforms  to, 
when  hard  pressed  with  debts  ofhonour,  if  I  may 
judge  from  their  coats  and  epaulettes  diTersifyiiig 
tlie  window,  with  their  backs  towards  the  public. 
The  same  party  bought  in  one  lot,  the  port- 
manteau, the  bag,  the  desk,  the  dressins-caso, 
the  hat-box,  the  ninbreUa*  strap,  and  walking- 
stick.  On  my  remarking  that  I  should  have 
thought  those  articles  not  quite  in  his  line,  he 
said:  "No  more  ith  s  man'th  grandmother, 
Mithter  Chrithtopber;  but  if  any  man  will  bring 
hith  graudmother  here,  and  offer  her  at  a  fair 
triflelwlow  vliat  ihell  feth  with  good  lock  when 
the'di  thoovred  and  tnmed— I'U  bay  bn!" 

These  trensaotions  brongbt  me  home,  and, 
indeed,  more  than  home,  for  they  left  a  goodiah 
profit  on  the  c^iginal  investment.  And  now 
there  remained  the  writings ;  and  Hia  writingi  I 
particular  wish  to  bring  under  the  candid  atten- 
tion of  the  reader, 

I  wish  to  do  so  without  postponement,  for 
this  reason.  That  is  to  say,  namely,  viz..  i.e.,  as 
follows,  thus : — Before  I  proceed  to  recount  the 
mental  sufferings  of  which  I  became  the  prey  in 
consequence  ofthe  writings,  and  before  folfow- 
iug  up  that  harrowing  tale  with  •  statement  of 
the  wonderful  and  impressive  catastrophe,  as 
thrilling  in  its  nature  as  unlooked  for  in  any 
other  capacity,  which  crowned  the  ole  and 
filled  the  cup  of  nnexpeotedness  to  overflowing, 
the  writings  themselves  ought  to  stand  forth  to 
view.  Therefore  it  is  that  tb^  now  come  next. 
One  Vfffd  to  intiodnoa  tbenii  and  Ilaj  down  my 
pen  (I  hope,  my  miMmiming  pen),  untQ  I  take 
it  np  to  trace  the  gloomy  sequel  a  mind  witli 
something  on  it. 

He  was  a  smeary  writer,  and  wrote  a  dreadful 
bad  hand.  Utterly  regardless  of  ink,  be  lavished 
it  on  every  undeserving  object — on  bis  clothes, 
his  desk,  his  bat,  the  handle  of  liis  tooth-brush, 
his  umbrella.  Ink  was  found  freely  on  the 
coffee-room  carpet  by  No.  4  table,  and  two 
blots  was  on  bis  restless  couch.  A  reference  to 
the  document  I  have  given  entire,  will  show 
that  on  the  morning  ofthe  third  of  February, 
ewhteen  'fifty-six,  heprocured  his  no  less  than 
fifth  pen  and  paper.  To  whatever  deplorable  aoi 
of  ungovernable  oompoiitioa  he  immolated  those 
materials  obtained  irom  the  bar,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fatal  deed  was  committed  in  bed, 
and  that  it  left  its  evidences  bnt  too  plainly,  long 
afterwards,  upon  the  pillow-case. 

He  had  put  no  Heading  to  any  of  his  writings. 
Alas !  Was  he  likely  to  have  a  Beading  without 
a  Head,  and  where  was  iu  Head  when  he  took 
such  tilings  into  it!  The  writings  are  conse- 
quently called,  here,  by  the  names  of  the  articles 
of  Luggage  to  which  they  was  found  attached. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  his  Boots,  he  would  ap- 
pear to  have  hid  the  writings :  thereby  involving 
nis  style  in  greater  obscurity.  But  his  Boots 
was  at  least  pairs-HUid  no  two  of  his  writings 
can  put  in  any  claim  to  be  so  regarded. 

With  alow^pirited  anticipation  of  the  gloomy 
state  of  mind  in  which  it  will  be  my  lot  to  dfr* 
scribe  myself  as  having  drooped,  when  I  next  r^ 
snme  my  artless  umtiTe,  IviU  now  withdraw. 


If  tiiere  should  be  any  flaw  in  the  writings,  or 
anything  missing  in  the  vrritings,  it  is  Him  as 
is  responsible — not  me.  With  that  observation 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  for  the  present  conclude. 


HIS  BOOTS. 

"Eh!  well  then,  Konaieur  Mutuel !  What 
do  I  know,  what  can  I  say  f  I  assure  you  that 
he  calls  himself  Slonsieur  The  Engiishman." 

"Pardon.  But  I  think  it  is  impossible," 
said  Monsieur  Mutuel.— A  spectacled,  snuAy, 
stooping  old  gentlenaiL  in  earpet  shoes  and  a 
cloth  cap  wiu  a  peaked  shade,  a  loMe  blue 
frock-coat  reaching  to  his  beds,  a  Um  limp 
white  shirt-frill,  ana  cravat  to  corresponi^— tiiat 
is  to  say,  white  was  the  natural  colour  of  Mb  linen 
on  Sundays,  but  it  toned  down  with  the  week. 

"  It  is/*  repeated  Monsieur  Uutuel :  his 
amiable  old  walnut-shell  countenanoe,  very  wal- 
nut-shelly  indeed  as  he  smiled  and  bliiOced  in 
the  bright  morning  sunlight,  "  it  is,  my  cherished 
Madame  Bouclet,  I  think,  impossible." 

"  Hey !"  (with  a  little  vexed  cry  and  a  great 
many  tosses  of  her  head).  *'  But  it  is  not  im- 
^usibk  that  you  are  a  Fig !"  retorted  Madame 
Bouclet :  a  compact  little  woman  of  tiiirty-ftvQ 
or  so.  "  See  then— look  there — read !  '  On  the 
second  floor  Monuenr  L'Ane^MS.'  Is  it  not  so  P" 

"It  is  so,"  said  Abmsienr  Mutnd. 

**  Good.  Continoe  your  morning  walk.  Got 
out  I"  Madame  Bouclet  dismissed  him  wUh  a 
lively  snap  of  her  fingers. 

The  morning  widk  of  Monsieur  Mntnel  was 
in  the  brightest  patch  that  the  sun  made  in  the 
Grande  Place  of  a  dull  old  fcntified  French  town. 
The  manner  of  his  morning  walk  was  with  his 
hands  crossed  beliind  him :  an  umbrella,  in  figure 
the  express  image  of  hnnself,  always  in  one  hand : 
a  snun-box  intheother.  Thus,  with  the  shuffling 

Sit  of  the  Elephant  (who  redly  does  deal  with 
B  very  worst  trousers-maker  employed  by  the 
Zoological  world,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
recommended  Iiim  to  Monsieur  Mutud),  the 
old  gentleman  sunned  himself  daity  whoi  sun 
was  to  be  bad— of  course,  at  the  same  time 
sunning  a  red  ribbon  at  his  bntton-hole;  for 
was  he  not  an  micient  TrenobmanF 

Being  told  b^  one  of  the  angelic  sex  to  con- 
tinue his  mommg  mtlk  and  get  out,  Monsieur 
Mutuel  hiughed  a  walnut-sbelL  laugh,  pulled 
off  his  cap  at  arm's  length  with  the  hand  that 
contained  his  snuff-box,  xept  it  off  for  a  oonsi- 
derable  period  after  he  had  parted  from  Madune 
Bouclet,  and  continued  his  morning  walk  and 
got  out :  like  a  man  of  gallantry  as  he  was. 

The  documentary  evidence  to  which  Madame 
Bouclet  had  referred  Monsieur  Mutuel,  was  the 
list  of  her  lodgers,  sweetly  written  forth  bv  her 
own  Nephew  and  Book-keroer,  who  hela  the 
pen  of  an  Angel,  and  posted  np  at  the  side  of 
ner  gateway  for  th$  information  of  the  Police. 
"  Au  8eeond,*M.  L'Anglais,  Proprietaire."  Ontbe 
second  floor,  Mr.  The  Ik^lishman,  man  of  pro- 
perty. So  it  stood  i  nothing  oould  be  plaiim. 

Madame  Bonolet  now  traoed  the  line  with 
her  foi^nger,  n  it  wvo  to  otrnflnn  and  leUle 
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herself  in  her  partinj^  snap  at  Monsieor  Matoel, 
and  so,  plaeinff  her  ngbt  nand  on  her  hip  with 
a  defiant  air,  aa  if  nothing  ahoald  erer  tempt 
her  to  QBsnap  that  snap,  strolled  oat  into  the 
Place  to  glaDce  up  at  the  windows  <tf  iSx.  The 
Eoslisbman.  That  worthy  happening  to  be 
loMing  oat  of  window  at  toa  ncMnen^  Madaite 
Bondet  gave  him  a  graoefnl  aidiitatioa  with 
her  head,  noked  to  the  right  and  looked  to  the 
Idi  to  aGeonnt  to  him  for  her  being  then,  oon< 
sidered  for  a  moment  like  one  who  aeconnted  to 
herself  for  somebody  she  had  expected  not  being 
there,  and  re-entered  her  own  gateway.  Madame 
Boudet  let  all  her  house  ginii^  on  the  Place, 
in  famished  flats  or  floors,  and  lived  np  the  yard 
behind,  in  oompauj[  with  Monsieur  Boaclet  her 
hasband  (great  at  billiards),  aa  inherited  brewing 
bonness,  several  fowls,  two  carts,  a  nephew,  a 
little  dog  in  a  big  kernel,  a  grape-Tine,  a  count- 
ing-house, fonr  horses,  a  married  sister  (with  a 
share  in  tiie  brewing  bosiness),  the  husband  and 
two  children  of  the  married  sister,  a  parrot,  a 
dram  Q>erformed  on  by  the  little  boy  of  tlie 
married  sister),  two  billeted  soldiers,  a  quantity 
of  pi^Ds,  a  fife  (played  by  the  nephew  in  a 
raviahuiff  nuumw),  seraal  domestics  and  super- 
nameranes,  a  perpetoal  flavoar  of  coffee  and 
soup,  a  terrific  range  of  artificial  looks  abd 
wooden  precipices  at  least  four  feet  high,  a 
small  fountain,  and  half  a  dozen  large  snn- 
flowers. 

Now,  the  Snglishman  in  taking  his  Apparte- 
ment—or,  as  one  might  say  on  our  side  of  the 
Clianne),  his  set  of  chambers — had  given  Ma 
name,  correct  to  the  tetter,  Lanslby.  Bat  as 
he  had  a  British  way  of  not  opening  his  month 
very  wide  on  foreign  soil,  except  at  meals,  the 
Brewery  had  been  able  to  make  nothing  of  it 
bat  I/Anglais.  So,  Ifl-.  The  Bnglishman  ha 
had  become  and  he  remained. 

Never  taw  sodi  a  peo|^ !"  mattered  Mr. 
The  Englishman,  aa  be  now  looked  oat  of 
winduw.   "  Never  did,  in  my  life !" 

This  was  true  enough,  fat  he  bad  never 
before  been  out  of  his  own  country—a  right 
little  island,  a  tight  little  island,  a  bright  little 
island,  a  show-nght  little  island,  and  full  of 
merit  of  all  sorbs;  bat  not  the  whole  nrand 
world. 

"  These  ehaps,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman  to 
himself,  as  bis  eye  rolled  over  the  Place, 
sprinkled  with  military  here  and  there,  "  are  no 
more  like  soldiers  1"  Nothing  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  end  of  his  sentence,  he 
left  it  anended. 

This  again  (from  the  point  of  view  of  his  ex- 
perience) was  strictly  correct;  for,  though  there 
was  a  great  agglomeration  of  soldiers  in  the 
town  and  neighooaring  country,  you  might  have 
held  a  grand  Review  and  Field  Day  of  them 
every  on^  and  looked  in  vain  among  them  all 
for  a  soldier  choking  behind  bis  fbolisn  stock,  or 
a  soldier  lamed  by  nis  ill-fitting  shoes,  or  a  sol- 
dier deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  straps 
and  buttons,  or  a  soldier  elaborately  forced  to 
be  selflielpleBs  in  all  the  small  affairs  of  life.  A 
avann  of  brisk  b^ght  active  bashing  handy  odd 


skirmishing  fellovra,  able  to  turn  to  cleverly  at 
anything,  nom  a  siege  to  soup,  from  great  guns 
to  needles  and  threaid,  from  the  broad-sword  ex< 
ercise  to  slicing  an  onion,  from  maUng  war  to 
making  omelettes,  was  all  yon  would  have  found. 

What  a  swarm !  From  the  Great  Place 
ooda  the  eye  of  Mr.  The  GBm^trimaa,  where 
a  few  awkwd  sqaadi  from  the  last  oonsorip- 
tion  ware  doing  the  flN]aie-8teih--«ome  mem- 
ben  of  tiioae  aqukls  atiU  as  to  their  bodies  in 
the  cbryaalis  peuant^tate  of  Blooey  and  only 
militarr  botterfliea  as  to  their  regiment^ly- 
olothed  legs~-from  the  Qreat  Place,  away  out- 
side the  fortifications  and  away  for  miles  along 
the  doaty  roads,  soldiers  swarmed.  All  day  long, 
upon  the  grass-grown  ramparts  of  the  town, 
practising  soldiers  trumpeted  and  bugled;  all 
da^  long,  down  in  angles  of  dry  trenches,  prac- 
tismg  soldiers  drammed  and  drummed.  Every 
forenoon,  soldiers  burst  oat  of  the  great  bar- 
racks  into  the  sandy  gymnasinm-groand  hard  by, 
and  flew  over  the  wooden  horse,  and  hung  on  to 
flying  ropes,  and  dangled  upside-down  between 
parallel  bars,  and  shot  thamselTes  off  wooden  plat- 
torma,  splashes,  sparks,  coruaoatums,  showers, 
of  soldiers.  At  eveiy  comer  of  the  town  wall, 
every  gnard-hoose,  every  gateway,  every  sentry- 
box,  every  drawbridge,  every  reedy  ditch  and 
roshy  dyke,  soldiers  soldiers  sddiers.  And  the 
town  b«ng  pretty  well  all  wall,  guard-house, 
gateway,  sentry-box,  drawbridge,  reedy  ditch 
and  rushy  dyke,  the  tovm  was  pretty  well  all 
soldiers. 

What  would  the  sleepy  old  town  have  heeu 
without  the  soldiers,  seeing  that  even  with 
them  it  had  so  overslept  itself  as  to  have  slept 
its  echoes  hoarse,  its  defensive  bars  and  locks 
and  bolts  and  chains  all  rusty,  and  its  ditches 
sti^;nant  I  From  the  da^  when  Vaubav  engi- 
neered it  to  that  perplexing  extent  tiut  to  look 
at  it  was  like  bei^  knocked  on  tiie  bead  with  it ; 
the  stranger  becoming  stuuned  and  stertorous 
under  the  shock  of  its  incomprehensibility— 
from  the  days  when  Vavbah  made  it  the  express 
incorporation  of  every  substantive  and  adjective 
in  the  art  of  milituy  engineering,  and  not  only 
twisted  you  into  it  and  twisted  you  out  of  it,  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  opposite,  under  Itere,  over 
there,  m  the  dark,  in  the  dirt,  by  gateway,  arch- 
way, covered  way,  dry  way,  wet  way,  fosse,  port- 
cuUis,  drawbridge,  sluice,  squat  tower,  pierced 
wall,  and  heavy  batt«ry,  but  likewise  took  a  forti- 
fying dive  nnder  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
came  to  the  surface  three  or  foor  miles  off, 
blowing  out  incoraprebenaible  mounds  and  bat- 
teries am(Hig  the  quiet  onpi  of  ehieory  and  beet- 
root-^rom  those  days  to  these,  the  tovn  had 
been  asleep,  and  dust  aad  rust  and  must  had 
settled  on  its  drowsy  Arsenals  and  Magannea, 
and  grass  had  grown  up  in  its  silent  streets. 

On  market-days  alone,  its  Qreat  Place  sud- 
denly leaped  oat  of  bed.  On  market-days,  some 
friendly  enchanter  struck  hia  staff  upon  the 
stones  of  the  Great  Place,  and  instantly  arose 
the  liveliest  booths  and  s^ls  and  sittings  and 
standii^,  and  a  pleasant  hum  of  chaffering  and 
hadcitwiDg  fromBuny  hondredaof  ttoiguw,  and 
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a  pleafiaut  thoagh  peealiar  blending  of  colours — 
wuite  caipB,  blue  blouses,  and  green  vegetables — 
and  at  last  the  Knight  deatiuM  (or  the  adventure 
seemed  to  have  come  in  earnest,  and  all  the  Vau- 
banois  sprang  up  awake.  And  now,  b;  long 
lowJjiug  avenues  of  treest  jolting  in  white- 
hooded  oonk^-cart,  and  on  dcnkey  bai^  and  tu 
tumbril  and  waggon  and  out  and  eabric4et,  and 
a-foot  with  barrow  and  burden— and  along  the 
dykes  and  ditches  and  canals,  in  little  peak- 
prowed  oountrj  boats — came  peasant  men  and 
women  in  flocks  and  crowds,  oringing  articles 
for  sale.  And  here  you  bad  bw^  and  shoes  Mid 
sweetmeats  and  stuns  to  wear,  and  here  (in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  Town  Hall)  jou  had  milk  and 
cream  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  here  you  had 
fruits  and  onions  and  carrots  and  all  things 
needful  for  your  soup,  and  here  you  had  poultry 
and  flowers  and  protesting  pigs,  and  here  new 
shovels  axes  spades  and  bill-aooks  for  your  farm- 
ing  work,  and  here  huge  mounds  of  bread,  and 
here  your  unground  grain  in  sacks,  and  here 
your  children^  dolls,  and  hers  tha  cake-sellar 
announcing  bb  wares  beat  and  roll  of  drum. 
And  harkT  ^faronado  of  truippets,  and  here 
into  the  Great  Place,  resplendent  in  an  open  car- 
lia^  with  four  gorgeously-attued  servitors  up 
behind,  playing  horns  drums  and  cymbals,  rolled 
"  the  Daughter  of  a  Physician"  in  massive  golden 
chains  and  ear-rings,  and  blue-feathered  bat, 
shaded  from  the  admiring  son  by  two  immense 
umbrellas  of  artificial  roses,  to  dispense  (from 
motives  of  philanthropy)  tliat  small  and  plea- 
sant dose  which  had  cured  so  many  thousands ! 
Tootbaolie  earache  headache  heartache  stomach- 
ache debility  nervousness  fits  faintings  fever 
ague,  all  equally  cured  by  the  small  and 
pmaunt  dose  of  the  great  Physician's  great 
daughter  1  The  process  was  this: — she,  the 
Daughter  of  a  Physician,  proprietress  of  the 
superb  equipage  yon  now  admired,  with  its 
confirmatory  blasts  of  trumpet  drum  and 
cymbal,  told  you  so: — Ou  the  first  day  aHer 
taking  the  small  and  pleasant  dose,  you  would 
feel  no  particular  influence  beyond  a  most  har- 
monious sensation  of  indescribable  and  irresis- 
tible joy,  on  the  second  day,  you  would  be  so 
astonishingly  better  that  you  would  think  your- 
self changed  into  somebody  else ;  on  the  third 
day,  you  would  be  entirely  free  from  your  dis- 
order, whatever  its  nature  and  however  long  you 
had  had  it,  and  would  seek  put  the  Physician's 
daughter,  to  throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  kiss  the 
hem  of  ABT  garment,  and  buy  as  many  more  of 
the  small  and  pleasant  doses  u  b|y  Uw  aale  of 
all  your  fieir  effects  you  could  obtun:  but  she 
would  be  inaccesuue — gone  for  herbs  to  the 
Pyramids  of  £Wpt — and  you  would  be  (though 
cured)  reduc^  to  despau:!  Thus  would  lie 
Physician's  daughter  drive  her  trade  (and  briskly 
too),  and  thus  would  the  buying  and  adling  and 
mingling  of  tongues  and  colours  continue  until 
the  cbaogiug  sunlight,  leaving  the  Physician's 
Daughter  in  the  shadow  of  hi^  roofs,  admo- 
nished iier  to  jolt  out  westward,  with  a  depart- 
ing effect  of  Rieam  and  glitter  on  the  splendid 
equipage  ana  brazen  blast,  ijid  now  the  eor 


chanter  struck  his  staff  upon  the  stones  of  the 
Great  Place  once  more,  and  down  went  the 
booths  the  sittings  and  standings,  and  vanished 
the  merchandise,  and  with  it  the  barrows  don- 
keys donkey-oarta  and  tumbrils  and  all  other 
tlungs  on  wheels  and  feet,  except  the  slow 
scavengers  with  unwiddy  oarts  and  meam 
horses,  clearing  up  the  rubbish,  assisted  faj  the 
sleek  town  pigeons,  belter  i^nmped  out  than  on 
non-market  days.  While  there  was  yet  an  hour 
or  two  to  wane  before  the  autumn  snnset,  the 
loiterer  outside  town-gate  and  drawbridge  and 
postern  and  double-mtoh,  would  see  toe  last 
white4iooded  cart  lessening  in  the  avenue  of 
lengthening  shadows  of  trees,  or  the  last  country 
boat,  paddled  by  the  last  market-woman  on  her 
way  hom^  showing  black  upon  the  reddening 
long  low  narrow  dyke  between  him  and  the 
mill;  and  as  the  paddle-parted  scum  and  weed 
closed  over  the  boat'b  track,  he  might  be  com- 
fortably sura  that  its  sluggish  test  would  be 
troubled  no  more  until  next  maifcet^iUy. 

As  it  was  not  one  of  the  Great  Place's  dava 
for  getting  out  of  bed  when  Mr,  The  Xn^isK- 
msn  loi^ked  down  at  the  young  soldiers  prac- 
tising the  goose-step  there,  his  mind  was  left  at 
liberty  to  take  a  military  turn. 

"  Inese  fellows  are  billeted  everywhere  about," 
said  he,  "  and  to  see  them  lighting  the  people's 
fires,  boiling  the  people's  pots,  minding  the 
people's  babies,  rocking  the  people's  cradles, 
wosuing  the  people's  greens,  and  making  them- 
selves generally  useful,  iu  every  sort  of  unmili- 
tary  way,  is  most  ridiculous ! — Never  saw  such 
a  set  of^  fellows ;  never  did  in  my  life !" 

All  perfectly  true  again.  Was  there  not  Pri- 
vate Valentine,  in  that  very  house,  acting  as  sole 
housemaid,  valet,  cook,  steward,  and  nurse,  in  the 
family  of  his  captain,  M<Hisieur  le  Capitaine  De 
la'Gour-— cleaninft  the  floors,  making  the  beds, 
doing  the  marketing,  dressing  the  obtain,  dress- 
ing tlie  dinners,  dressing  the  salads,  and  dress- 
ing the  baby,  all  with  equal  readiness  ?   Or,  to 

Eut  him  aside,  he  being  in  loyal  attendance  on 
is  Chief,  was  there  not  Private  Hyppolite, 
billeted  at  the  Perfumer's  two  hundred  yards  off, 
who,  when  not  on  duty,  volunteered  to  keep 
shop  while  the  fur  Ferfumeress  stepped  out  to 
apeak  to  a  neiglibour  or  so,  and  laugoingly  sold 
soap  with  his  war  sword  girded  on  him  F  Was 
there  not  Emile,  billeted  at  the  Ctoekmaker's, 
perpetually  turning  to  of  an  evening  with  his 
ooat  oft,  winding  up  the  stock  f  Was  there  not 
Engine,  billetM  at  the  Tinman's,  cultivating^ 
pipe  in  month,  a  nrden  four  feet  square  for 
the  tinman,  in  the  little  court  behind  the  shop, 
and  extortmg  the  fruits  of  the  eortli  from  the 
same,  onhis  uees,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? 
Not  to  multiply  examples,  was  there  not  Bap- 
ti^te,  billeted  on  the  poor  Woter-Carrier,  at  that 
very  instant  sitting  on  the  pavement  in  the  sun- 
light, with  his  martial  legs  asunder,  and  one  of 
the  Water-Carrier's  spare  poiU  between  them, 
which  (to  the  delight  and  glory  of  the  heart  of  the 
Water-Carrier  coming  across  the  Place  from  the 
fountain,  yoked  and  ourdened)  be  was  painting 
Iffight  green  outeids  and  bri£^  led  viUiin  f 
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Or.  to  go  no  fnither  than  the  Barber's  at  the 
Terr  next  door,  was  there  not  Corponl  Thtio- 
phile  

"No,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  glancing 
down  at  the  Barber's,  "  he  i»  not  there  at  pre- 
sent.  There's  the  child  tboogh." 

A  mere  mite  of  a  girl  stood  on  the  steps 
oC  the  Barber's  shop,  looking  across  the  Place. 
A  mere  baby,  one  might  call  her,  dressed  in 
the  close  white  linen  ou>  which  nnall  Frmch 
eountij-children  wear  (like  the  Children  in 
Batch  mctures),  and  in  a  frock  of  homespun 
blue,  that  had  no  shape  exospt  where  it  was 
tied  round  her  little  fat  throat.  So  that,  heuig 
naturallj  short  and  round  all  over,  she  loolfed, 
behind,  as  if  she  had  been  cnt  off  at  faur  natural 
waist,  and  had  had  her  head  neatij  fitted  on  it. 

"There's  the  child  thoujjh." 

To  judge  from  the  waj  in  which  the  dimpled 
hand  was  rubbing  the  eyes,  the  eyes  had  been 
closed  in  a  nap  and  were  newly  opened,  fiat 
they  seemed  to  be  looking  so  intently  across 
the  Phwe,  that  the  Enf^hman  looked  in  the 
nme  direction. 

**0b!»  said  be.  presently,  "I  thought  as 
much.  The  CorponPs  there." 

The  Corporal,  a  smart  figure  of  a  man  of 
tiiiirty:  perhaps  a  thought  under  the  middle 
site,  bat  Tery  neatly  made — a  sunburnt  Cor- 
poral with  a  brown  peaked  beard— faced  about 
at  the  moment,  addressing  voluble  words  of  in- 
stmetioQ  to  the  squad  in  hand.  Nothing  was 
amias  or  awry  about  the  Corporal.  A  lithe  and 
nimble  Corporal,  quite  complete,  from  the  spark- 
ling dark  eyes  tmaer  his  knowing  nntform  cap, 
to  nis  sparkling  white  iraiters.  The  very  image 
and  presentment  of  a  Corporal  of  his  coontty's 
army,  in  the  Une  of  his  snoulders,  the  line,  of 
his  waist,  the  broadest  line  of  his  Bloomer 
troosers,  and  their  narroweBt  line  at  the  calf  of 
his  leg. 

Mr.  The  Snglishman  looked  on,  and  the  chlhl 
looked  on,  and  the  Corporal  looked  on  (bnt  the 
last-named  at  his  men),  until  the  driU  ended  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  and  the  militarj  sprink-  [ 
ling  dried  up  directly  and  ma  gone.  Then 
said  Mr.  The  Englishman  to  himself,  "Look 
here !  By  George !"  And  the  Corporal,  dancing 
towards  the  Barber's  with  his  arms  wide  open, 
caught  up  the  child,  held  her  orer  his  head  m  a 
flying  attitude,  caught  her  down  again,  kissed 
her,  and  made  off  with  her  into  the  Barber's 
house. 

Now,  Mr.  The  Bnglishsuu  had  bad  a  quarrel 
with  his  erring  and  disobedient  and  diMwned 
daugfater,  and  there  was  a  child  in  that  case  too. 
Had  not  his  daughter  beui  a  child,  and  bad  she 
not  taken  angel-flights  shore  his  head  as  tiiis 
child  bad  flown  abore  the  Corporal's  P 

"He's  a"— National  Participled— "fool!" 
said  the  Englishman.   And  shut  his  window. 

Bat  the  windows  of  the  house  of  Memory,  and 
the^  windows  of  the  house  of  Mercy,  are  not  so 
easily  closed  as  windows  of  j^ass  and  vrooi. 
They  fly  open  unexpectedly ;  they  rattle  iu  the 
ni^t ;  they  must  be  nailed  up.  Mr.  The  £ng- 
tiuman  had  tried  nailiiig  tben,  but  had 


driven  the  nails  quite  home.  So  he  passed  but 
a  dtstarbed  ereninK  <uid  a  worse  night. 

By  nature  a  good-tempered  man  r  No ;  verr 
little  gentleness,  confounding  the  quality  witn 
weakness.  Fierce  and  wrathful  when  crossed  ? 
Very,  and  stt^endoaslr  unreasonable.  Moody  ? 
Exceedingly  so.  Vindictive P  Well:  he  Jiad 
bad  scowling  thongfits  that  he  would  formally 
curse  his  diughter,  as  he  had  seen  it  done  on 
the  stage.  Fat  remembering  ^lat  tbo  real 
Heaven  is  some  paoea  removed  from  the  mock 
one  in  the  great  chandelier  of  the  Theatre,  fae 
had  given  that  up. 

And  he  had  come  abroad  to  be  lid  of  bis  re- 
pudtated  danghter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And 
here  he  was. 

At  bottom,  it  was  for  this  reason  more  than 
for  any  other  that  Mr.  The  Englishman  took  it 
extremely  ill  that  Corporal  Thraphile  should  be 
so  devoted  to  little  JBebelle,  the  chUd  at  the 
Barber's  shop.  In  an  unlucky  moment  he  had 
chanced  to  say  to  himself,  "  Why,  confound  the 
fellow,  he  is  not  her  father !"  There  was  a  sharp 
sting  in  the  speech  which  ran  into  him  suddenlv 
and  pat  him  in  a  worse  mood.  So  he  Jiad 
National  Participled  the  nnconscions  Corporal 
with  most  hearty  emphasi^  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  think  no  more  about  sucb  a  mounte- 
bank. 

But,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Corporal  was 
not  to  be  dismissed.  If  he  had  known  tiie  most 
delicate  fibres  of  the  Englishman's  mind,  instead 
of  nothing  knowing  on  earth  about  him,  and  if 
he  had  been  the  most  obstinate  Corporal  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  France  instead  of  being  the 
most  obliging,  he  could  not  have  planted  himself 
with  more  determined  immovability  plump  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  Engtishman  s  tlioughts. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  seemed  to  be  always  in  his 
view.  Mr.  The  Englishman  bad  hot  to  look 
out  of  window,  to  look  upon  the  Corporal  with 
Little  Bebelle.  He  had  but  to  go  {or  a  walk, 
and  there  was  the  Corporal  walking  with  Be- 
belle. He  had  but  to  come  home  again,  dis- 
gusted, and  the  Corporal  and  Bebelle  were  at 
home  before  him.  If  he  looked  out  at  his  back 
windows  early  in  the  morning,  the  Cotporal  was 
in  the  Barber  a  back-yard,  washing  and  dressing 
and  broshing  Bebelle.  If  he  took  refuge  at  his 
front  windows,  the  Corporal  broueht  his  break- 
fast out  into  the  Place,  and  shared  it  there  with 
Bebelle.  Always  Corporal  and  alwi^a  Bebelle. 
Never  Corporal  without  Bebdle.  Nerer  Bebelle 
without  Corporal. 

Mr.  Tht  fiiriishman  was  not  particularly 
strong  in  the  freneh  language  as  a  means  of 
oraleommunication,  though  he  read  it  very  well. 
It  is  with  langu^es  as  with  people — when  you 
only  know  them  by  sig^t,  you  are  apt  to  mistake 
them ;  you  must  ne  on  speaking  terms  before 
yon  Can  be  said  to  have  establishra  on  acquaint- 
anoe. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  The  Englishman  bad  to 
gird  up  his  loins  conaiderably.  oefore  be  could 
bring  himself  to  the  point  of  exchuiging  ideas 
with  Madame  Bouelet  on  the  subject  of  this 
Corporal  uid  this  Bebelle.  But  Madaow  Bou^ 
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clet  looking  in  iipalogeticnUy  one  ntoniing  to 
remark,  that  O  HeaTen  the  vas  in  a  state  of 
deaolatiou  beouue  the  lampmaker  had  not  sent 
home  that  lamp  oonllded  to  him  to  repair,  but 
that  truly  be  was  a  lampmaker  afcainst  vbom 
tiie  vbole  wvld  shrieked  out,  Mr.  'tha  En^uh- 
aoan  seized  the  occasion. 

«  Madame,  that  baby  " 

"  Pardon,  monsieur.  That  Imnp." 

"No,  no,  that  little  ffirl." 

'*  But,  pwdon!"  said  Madame  Boudet,  an|dii% 
for  a  clue ;  "  one  cannot  light  a  little  girl,  or 
send  Ler  to  be  repaired  ?" 

"  The  little  giri— at  the  honae  of  tho  barber." 

"  Alt-h-h !"  cried  Madame  Bouolet,  laddenlj 
catching  the  idea,  with  her  delicate  little  line 
and  rod.  "Little  BebelleP  Yes,  yea,  jes! 
And  her  friend  the  Corporal  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
yes!    So  genteel  of  him:  isifcnotF" 

"He  is  not  P"* 

"Not  at  alt:  ootatallt  He  is  not  one  of 
herniations.   Not  at  all!" 

"Why  then,  he  " 

"FerCDOtlyl"  cried  Madame  Boudet,  <'yoti 
are  right,  monsiair.  It  is  so  genteel  <tf  him. 
The       reUtioii,  the  more  genteel.   As  you 


"  Is  she- 
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"  The  child  of  the  barber  ?"  Madame  Bouolet 
whisked  up  her  skilful  little  line  and  rod  again. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all!  She  is  the  child  of  

in  a  word,  of  no  one.^ 

"The  wife  of  the  barber,  then  P" 

"Indubitably.  A»  you  say.  The  wife  of 
the  barber  reoeiTea  a  small  stipend  to  take  care 
of  her.  So  much  by  the  monta.  £h,  then It 
is  without  doubt  very  littl^  for  we  anidl  poor 
here.'* 

"  Ton  are  not  poor,  madame.** 
As  to  my  lodgers,"  replied  Madame  Bouolet, 
with  a  smiting  and  a  giaoioua  bend  of  her  head, 
"no.   As  to  all  things  else,  so-so.'* 

"  You  flatter  me,  madame." 

"  Monueor,  it  is  you  who  flatter  me  in  liring 
here." 

Certain  fishy  easpi  on  Mr.  The  Englishman's 
part,  denoting  that  ne  was  about  to  resume  his 
subject  under  difficulties,  Madame  Boudet  ob- 
served him  olosdy,  and  whisked  up  her  delioate 
Une  and  rod  again  with  triuinphant  success. 

"  Oh  no,  monsieur,  certainly  not.  The  wife 
of  the  barber  is  not  emd  to  tos  poor  child,  but 
die  is  cardeBS.  Her  health  is  ddicate,  and  she 
aits  all  dav,  looking  oat  at  window.  Oonse- 
^uentlr,  wnen  the  Corporal  first  came,  the  poor 
little  Bebslle  was  macw  n^lected." 

"  It  is  a  cnrions-— — "  began  Mr.  The  £ng< 
liahman. 

"Name?  OTfaat  BebeUef  Again,  ym  aiB 
right,  monsienr.  But  it  is  a  i^yful  name  fox 
Oabnelle." 

"  And  so  the  child  is  a  mere  fancy  of  the  Cor> 
pond's  ?"  said  Mr.  The  iEnglishmas,  in  a  gruffly 
aisparaging  tone  of  voice. 

Eh  well !"  returned  Madame  Boudet,  with 
a  pleading  shrug i  "one  mnrt  love  something. 
Human  nature  is  weak." 


("  Devilish  veak,"  muttered  the  EngUshman 
in  his  own  language.) 

"Ajud  the  Conioral,"  pursued  MitdameBouelsL 
"being  billeted  at  the  barber's— ^here  he  iriu 
{Kobably  remain  a  long  tiiiie,  for  he  is  attached 
to  the  General— and  nndii^f  the  poor  unowned 
diild  in  need  of  bdng  loved,  and  finding  himself 
in  need  of  loving—why.  there  you  have  it  all, 
you  see !" 

Mr.  The  Ikiglishman  accepted  this  interpieta- 
tjon  of  the  matter  with  an  indiffoent  paoe,  and 
observed  to  himself,  in  an  injured  aianDer,when 
he  was  again  alone:  "I  shouldn't  mtnd  it  so 
much,  if  these  people  were  not  such  a" — Na- 
tional Fartidplni — "  sentimental  people  1" 

There  was  a  Cemetery  outaide  the  town,  and 
it  happened  til  for  the  reputation  of  the  Vau- 
banois  in  this  sentimental  oonnexion,  that  he 
took  a  walk  there  that  same  afternoon.  To  be 
sure  there  were  aomo  wonderful  things  in  it 
(from  the  fiBgUshman's  point  of  view),  and  of  a 
certainty  in  all  Britain  you  would  have  found 
nothing  like  it.  Not  to  mention  the  fanciful 
flourishes  of  hearts  and  crosses,  in  wood  Msd 
iron,  that  were  planted  all  over  the  place,  making 
it  look  very  like  a  FIrework-CToand  where  a 
most  splendid  pyrotechnic  dispky  might  be  ex- 
pected after  dark,  ihen  were  so  many  wreaths 
upon  the  graves,  embroidered,  as  it  might  be, 
"To  my  mother,"  "To  my  daughter,"  "To  my 
father,"  "  To  my  brother,'^  "  To  my  sister,"  "  To 
my  friend,"  and  those  many  wreaths  were  in  so 
many  stages  of  elaboration  and  decay,  from  the 
wreath  of  yesterday  all  fresh  colour  and  bright 
beads,  to  the  wreath  of  last  year,  a  poor  moulder- 
ing wisp  of  straw  I  There  were  so  many  little 
gardens  and  grottos  made  upon  graves,  in  so 
many  tastes,  with  plants  and  shells  and  phster 
igaim  and  porenain  pitchers,  and  so  many 
odds  and  ends !  Him  were  so  many  tributes 
of  remembrance  hanging  up,  not  to  be  dis* 
ctimiaidM  by  the  dosest  inspeatimi  from  little 
round  waiters,  whereon  irare  deputed  in  flow- 
ing hues  either  a  lady  or  a  gcaitleman  with  a 
white  pocket-baudkeorchief  oat  of  aQ  proportion, 
leaning,  in  a  state  of  the  moat  faultless  mourn- 
ing and  most  profound  afiliction,  on  the  most 
arohitectural  and  gorgeous  um!  There  were 
so  many  surviving  wives  who  had  put  their 
names  on  the  tomos  of  thdr  deceased  husbands 
with  a  blank  for  the  date  of  their  own  departure 
from  this  weary  worid ;  and  there  were  so  many 
surviving  husbands  who  bad  rendered  the  same 
homage  to  tiieir  deoeaaed  wives;  andouAoftbe 
rnuDber  then  must  have  been  so  many  who  had 
long  ago  muried  again!  In  fine,  there  was  so 
mud)  m  the  place  ttiat  would  have  seemed  mere 
frippery  to  a  sinister,  save  for  the  oonstderation 
that  the  lightest  paper  flower  that  lay  upon  the 
poorest  hen  of  euth  was  never  touched  by  a 
rude  hand,  but  perished  ther^  a  sacred  thing. 

"  Nothing  of  the  solemnity  of  Death,  here." 
Mr.  TheEnj^u^^  been  going  to  say; 
when  this  last  conaderaticm  touched  him  with  a 
mild  appealj  end  on  the  whtde  he  walked  out 
without  saying  it.  "  But  these  peojple  are."  he 
insisted,  by  way     conipensation  ttW  he  was 
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well  oatBida  the  fate»  "  thay  m  bo»'*  Autid- 
pled,  "  Kntimontal !" 

!ffis  waybaok,  lay  by  tko  militarj  ^jmnaaiuin- 
groand.  And  there  lie  passed  the  Corporal 
glibly  instracting  young  soldiers  how  to  swing 
tfaemselTCS  orer  rapid  and  deep  water-courses  on 
\  their  way  to  Gloi^,  by  means  of  a  rope,  and 
himself  deftly  plnaging  off  a  platform  and  fly- 
ing a  hundred  feet  or  two  as  an  enooursge- 
ment  to  them  to  begin.  And  there  he  aJbo 
passed,  perched  on  a  crowning  eminenoe  ^ro- 
oably  far  the  Corporal's  caiwil  liandsX  the 
■mail  Beoelle,  with  her  round  eyes  wide  open, 
surrey ing  the  proceeding  like  a  wondering  sort 
of  bine  and  whUe  bird. 

**  Zf  that  diild  was  to  die this  was  his  re- 
flection  as  he  turned  his  back  and  vent  his 
way,"*— and  it  would  almost  serre  the  fellow 
light  ftv  making  such  a  fool  of  himself— I  snp- 
pose  we  sbnildliave  Mm  sttckii^  up  a  wreath 
and  a  waiter  in  that  fimtaatio  burring-ground." 

Nerertfaeless,  after  another  early  morning  or 
two  of  looking  out  of  window,  he  scrolled  down 
into  the  Place,  when  the  Corporal  and  Bebelle 
were  walking  there,  and  tonouing  his  hat  to  the 
Corporal  (an  immense  aohieTement)  wished  him 
Good  Dar. 

**  Qooa  di^,  monsieor.*' 

**  This  is  a  rather  prrtty  child  you  ham  here," 
said  Mr.  Dhe  Englishman,  taking  her  ehinin  hb 
luud,  nd  loddng  down  into  her  astonished  blue 
eyes. 

**  Monsieur,  she  is  a  ittj  pretty  child,"  re- 
turned the  Corporal,  with  a  stress  on  his  p(dite 
Gorreotion  of  toe  phrase. 

"And  goodr  said  The  Englishman. 

"  And  very  ffood.    Poor  little  thing  !" 

"  Hidi !"  The  Englishman  stooped  down  and 
patted  her  cheek:  not  without  awkwardness,  as 
if  he  were  ^in^  too  br  in  his  conciliation. 
"  And  what  is  this  medai  round  your  neck,  my 
little  one  r 

Bebelle  having  no  other  reply  on  her  lips  than 
her  duibby  right  fist,  the  Corporal  oifered  his 
•ervicet  sft  intet|»eta, 

"  Monsieur  demands,  what  is  this,  Bebelle  P' 

**  It  is  the  Holy  Virgin."  said  BebeUe. 

**  And  who  gave  it  you  f  asked  The  English, 
man. 

"  Thiophile." 

"  And  who  is  Th^ophile  V* 

Bebelle  broke  into  a  laogh.  laughed  merrily 
and  heartily,  clapped  her  chubby  hands,  and  beat 
her  little  feet  on  the  ttaob  parement  of  the 
Place. 

"He  doesn't  know  Tfafophite!  IVhy  he 
doesn't  know  any  one  t  He  doesn't  know  any- 
thing !"  Then,  sensible  of  a  snudl  solecism  in  her 
DiannetB,  Bebelle  twisted  her  right  hand  in  a  leg 
of  ikb  Ctu^ral's  Bloomer  trousers,  and  laying 
her  cheek  against  the  place,  kissed  it. 

"  Monsieur  Tfafophila,  I  belief ef*  said  The 
Englishman  to  the  OorpoiaL 

*■  Itis  Itmonuenr." 

"Fermit  nw."  Mr.  The  Bq^iibnan  shook 
him  heartUy  bj  the  hand  and  turned  aw».  But 
hft  took  it  mi^ity  fll  tiiat  old  Monawur  Hotud 


in  his  patch  of  sunlight,  upon  whom  he  came 
as  he  turned,  should  pull  off  his  cap  to  liim  with 
a  look  of  pleased  approval  And  he  muttered, 
in  his  own  tongue,  as  he  returned  the  salutation, 
"  Well,  walnnt^holl!  And  what  business  is  it 
ofvoimf* 

Mr,  The  Englishman  went  on  for  many  weeks 
passing  but  disturbed  evenings  and  worse  nights, 
and  constantly  experiencing  that  those  aforesaid 
windows  in  Uie  houses  of  Memoir  and  Mercy 
rattled  after  dark,  and  that  he  had  very  imper- 
fiseUy  nailed  them  up.  Likewise,  he  went  on 
for  many  weeks,  dmr  bnpnmng  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Corporal  ana  Bebelle.  That  b  to 
say,  he  took  Bebelle  br  the  chin,  and  the  Cor- 
poral  by  the  hand,  and  offered  Bebelle  sons  and 
the  Corporal  cigars,  and  even  got  the  len^^h  of 
changing  pipes  with  the  Corporal  and  kissing 
BebeUe.  But  he  did  it  all  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
and  always  took  it  eitremedy  ill  that  Monsieur 
Mutuel  in  his 'patch  of  sunlight  should  note 
what  he  did.  Whenever  that  seemed  to  be  the 
case,  he  always  growled  in  his  own  tonrue^ 
"  There  yon  are  again,  walnutHiheU  t  What  ou- 
siness  is  it  ot  yours  f" 

In  a  word,  it  had  become  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  The  Ei^lishmsn's  life  to  look  after  the 
Corporal  and  Uttle  BebeUe,  and  to  resent  old 
Monsienr  Mutuel's  looking  aftw  him  An  occu- 
pation only  varied  by  a  fire  in  the  town  one 
windy  night,  and  much  passing  of  water-boekets 
from  hand  to  hand  (in  which  the  Englishman 
rendered  good  service),  and  much  beating  of 
drums— when  all  of  a  sadden  the  Corporal  dis- 
appeared. 

Next,  all  of  a  sudden,  Bebdle  disappeared. 

She  had  been  visible  a  few  days  iatw  than  the 
Corporal — sadly  deteriorated  as  to  washing  and 
bmshiiw — but  she  had  not  spoken  when  ad- 
dressed oy  Mr.  The  Englishman,  and  had  looked 
soared  ami  had  run  away.  And  now  it  would 
seem  that  she  had  run  away  for  good.  And 
there  lay  ihe  Qreat  Flaoe  under  the  windows, 
bare  and  bsrren. 

In  his  shamefkced  and  constrained  way,  Mr. 
The  Enelishman  asked  no  {[uestion  of  any  one, 
but  watdied  from  his  front  w  lndow^  and  watched 
from  his  back  windows,  and  lineeKd  about  the 
Place,  and  peeped  in  at  the  BarDer*s  shop,  and 
did  all  this  and  much  more  with  a  whistling  and 
tuue<humniing  pretence  of  not  missing  anything, 
until  one  afternoon  when  Monsieur  Mutuel  s 
patch  of  sunlight  was  in  shadow,  and  when 
according  to  alf  rule  imd  precedent  he  had  no 
right  whatever  to  bring  his  red  ribbon  out  of 
doors,  behold  here  he  was,  advancing  with  his 
cap  already  in  his  hand  twelve  paces  off  1 

Mr.  The  Englishman  had  got  as  far  Into  his 
usud  objureation  as  "  What  bu — si—"  when 
he  cheoud  nimself. 

"  Ah.  it  is  sad,  it  is  sad  I  Hetas,  it  is  unhappy, 
it  is  sad!"  Thus,  old  Monsienr  Mutuel,  ahaking 
his  gray  head. 

"  Whi^  busin  at  least,  I  would  say  irtiat 

do  you  mean.  Monsieur  Mutuel  P" 

*^Our  CoriMual.  Hdaa.  onr  dear  Corporal !" 

•*  Whit  has  happened  to  him  r 
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<' You  hara  not  beard?" 

"No." 

"At  the  fire.  Bat  he  was  so  braTS,  bo  read;. 
Ah,  too  brave,  too  ready !" 

"  May  the  devil  car^y  yoa  away,"  the  Eng- 
lishman broke  in  impatiently ;  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don— I  mean  me—I  am  not  aoMutoned  to  speak 
French — go  on,  will  you !" 

"And  a  falling  beam  " 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 
"  It  was  a  private  soldier  who  was  killed  F" 

"  No.  A  Corporalt  the  same  Corpond,  our 
dear  Corporal.  Sdoved  by  all  his  comrades. 
'Da  funeral  cexemtHiT  was  touddng^— pmetoat- 
ii^.  Monsieur  The  EngUsbioan,  your  eyes  fill 
with  tears." 

"What  bn— si  " 

"  Monsieur  The  Englishman,  I  honour  those 
emotions.  I  salute  you  with  profound  respect. 
I  will  not  obtrude  myself  upon  your  noble  heart." 

Monsieur  Mutuel,  a  ^ntleman  in  every  thread 
of  his  cloudy  linen,  under  whose  wrinkled  hand 
every  ^ain  m  the  quarter  of  an  o\mce  of  poor 
snuff  in  his  poor  little  tin  box  became  a  gentle- 
man's property, — Monsieur  Mutuel  passed  on 
with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"  I  little  tliought,"  said  tiie  Engli^man,  after 
walking  for  several  minntes,  and  moxt  than  once 
bbwing  bis  nose.  "  when  I  was  looking  round 
that  Cemetety,— m  go  there !" 

Btraight  be  vent  iheze.  and  when  be  came 
within  the  nte  he  paused,  considering  whether 
bo  should  asK  at  the  lodge  for  some  direction  to 
the  ffne.  But  he  was  less  than  ever  in  a  mood 
for  asking  questions,  and  he  thought,  "  I  shall 
see  something  on  it,  to  know  it  by. 

In  search  of  the  Corporal's  grave,  he  went 
softly  on,  up  this  walk  and  down  that,  peering  in 
among  the  crosses  and  hearts  and  columns  and 
obelisks  and  tombstones  for  a  recently  dis- 
turbed spot.  It  troubled  him  now,  to  think 
how  manv  dead  there  were  in  the  cemetery — ^he 
had  not  thought  them  a  tenth  part  so  numerous 
before — and,  after  he  had  walked  and  sought  for 
some  Ume,  he  said  to  himself  as  he  struck  down 
a  new  vista  of  tombs,  "  I  might  suppose  that 
every  one  was  dead  but  I," 

Not  every  one.  A  live  child  was  lying  on 
the  ground  asleep.  Truly  he  had  found  8(»De- 
thing  on  the  Corporal's  grave  to  know  it  by,  and 
the  something  was  Bebelle. 

With  such  a  loving  will'had  the  dead  soldier's 
comrades  worked  at  his  resting-place,  that  it 
was  already  a  neat  garden.  On  the  green  tutf 
of  the  garden,  Bebelle  lay  sleeping,  with  her 
cbeek  touching  it.  A  plain  unpainted  little 
wooden  Cross  was  planted  in  the  turf,  and  her 
short  arm  embraced  this  little  Cross,  as  it  had 
many  a  time  embraced  the  Corporal's  neck. 
Tfaerhadpntatiny  flagftiie  flagof  Aiuce}  at 
bis  had,  and  a  laurel  garland. 

]Ir.  The  SD^Iisbman  took  off  bit  hat,  and 
stood  for  a  while  silent.  Then,  coverii^  his 
head  agtun,  he  bent  down  on  one  knee,  and 
aoftiy  roused  the  child. 

"Bebelle!  ifj litUe one !" 

Opening  he^  tsjn,  on  vhich  the  tcfn  were 


still  wet,  Bebelle  was  at  first  frightened ;  hut 
seeing  who  it  was,  she  suffered  him  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  looking  steadfastly  at  him. 

"  You  must  not  lie  here  my  little  one.  You 
must  ooroe  with  me." 

"  No,  no.  I  can't  leave  Th^ophile.  I  want 
the  good  dear  Th^phile." 

"We  will  go  and  seek  him,  Bebelle.  We 
will  go  and  took  for  him  in  England.  We  will 
go  and  look  for  him  at  my  daof^ter's,  Bebelle." 

"  Shall  we  find  him  there?" 

"  We  shall  find  the  best  part  of  him  there. 
Come  with  me,  poor  forlran  little  one.  Heaven 
is  my  witness,"  said  the  Englishman,  in  a  low 
voice,  as,  before  be  rose,  he  tonohed  the  turf 
above  the  gentle  Corporal's  breast^  "that  I 
thankfully  accept  this  ttost  I" 

It  was  a  loi^  way  for  the  child  to  have  come 
unaided.  She  was  soon  asleep  a^n,  with  her 
embrace  transferred  to  the  Englishman's  neck. 
He  looked  at  her  worn  shoes,  and  her  galled 
feet,  and  her  tired  face,  and  believed  that  she 
had  come  there  every  day. 

He  was  leaving  the  grave  with  the  slumber* 
icg  Bebelle  in  his  arms,  when  he  stopped,  looked 
wistfully  down  at  it,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the 
other  graves  around.  "It  is  the  innocent  cnatom 
of  the  people,"  said  Hr.  The  Engliabmu,  with 
hesitation.  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  do  it  No 
one  sees." 

Carefiil  not  to  irake  Bebelle  as  be  went,  he 

repaired  to  the  lodge  where  such  little  tokens 
of  remembrance  were  sold,  and  bought  two 
wreaths.  One,  blue  and  white  and  glistening 
silver,  "To  my  friend ;"  one  of  a  soberer  red  and 
black  and  yellow, "  To  my  friend."  With  these 
he  went  back  to  the  grave,  and  so  down  on  one 
knee  again.  Touching  the  child's  lip  with  the 
brighter  wreath,  he  guided  her  hand  to  bang  it 
on  the  Cross ;  then  Lung  his  own  wreath  there. 
After  all,  the  wreaths  were  not  far  out  of  keeping 
with  the  little  garden.  To  my  friend.  To  ray 
friend. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  took  it  very  ill  when  he 
looked  round  a  street-comer  into  the  Qtui 
Place,  carrying  Bebelle  in  bis  anna,  that  old 
Mutuel  should  be  there  airing  his  red  ribbon. 
He  took  a  world  of  pains  to  dodge  the  worthy 
Mutuel,  and  devoted  a  surprising  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  to  skulkii^  into  his  own 
lodging  like  a  man  pursued  by  Jastice. 
Salely  arrived  there  at  last,  he  made  Bebelle's 
toilette  with  as  accurate  a  remembrance  as  he 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  that  work,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  often  seen  the  poor 
Corporal  make  it,  and,  having  given  her  to  eat 
and  drink,  laid  her  down  on  his  own  bed. 
Then,  he  slipped  out  into  the  barber's  shop, 
and  after  a  wief  interview  with  the  barbers 
wife  and  a  had  recourse  to  hu  purse  ud 
oard-caso,  oame  back  again,  with  the  whcde  of 
BdwUe'B  penuud  property  in  such  a  very  little 
bundle  that  it  was  quite  lost  under  his  arm. 

As  it  was  irreconcilable  with  his  whole 
course  and  character  that  he  should  eatry  Be- 
belle off  in  sUte,  or  receive  any  compliments 
or  (jmigrstqlaUons  on  timt  fea^  ue  dtrqted  t^ 
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next  day  to  getting  liis  two  portmanteaus  out  of 
the  house  by  artuilness  and  stealth,  and  to 
comporting  nimself  in  every  particiilar  as  if  he 
were  gpiiuf  to  run  away — except  indeed  that  he 

fiaid  Ms  lew  debts  in  the  town,  and  prepared  a 
etter  to  leave  for  Madame  Bouclct,  enclosing  a 
sufficient  sam  of  money  in  tiea  of  notice.  A 
railway  train  would  come  through  at  midnight, 
and  bj  that  train  be  would  take  away  Bebdle  to 
look  for  Thiophile  in  Eog^d  and  at  bis  for- 
given daughters. 

At  midnight  on  a  moonlight  night,  Mr.  The 
Eogtishman  came  creeping  forth  liJce  a  harmless 
assassin,  with  Bebelle  on  his  breast  instead  of  a 
dag^.  (^Qiet  the  Great  Place,  and  quiet  the 
never-stimng  streets;  closed  the  cafes;  hud- 
dled toother  motiordess  their  billiard-balls: 
drowsy  the  guard  or  sentinel  on  duty  here  and 
there ;  lulled  for  the  time,  by  sleep,  even  the 
insatiate  appetite  of  the  Office  of  Town-dues. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  left  the  Place  behind 
and  left  the  streets  behind,  and  left  the  civi- 
lian-inhabited town  behind,  and  descended  down 
among  the  military  works  of  Vauban,  hem- 
ming all  in.  As  the  shadow  of  the  first  heavy 
arob  and  postern  fell  noon  him  and  was  left 
behind,  as  the  shadov  of  the  second  heavy  arch 
and  postern  fell  upon  bun  and  was  left  be- 
hind, as  his  hollow  tramp  over  the  first  draw- 
bridge was  succeeded  by  a  gentler  sound,  as 
his  hollow  tramp  over  the  second  drawbridge 
was  succeeded  by  a  gentler  soun4  aa  he  over- 
came the  stagnant  ditches  one  by  one,  and 
passed  out  where  the  flowing  waters  were  and 
where  the  moonlight,  so  the  dark  shades  and  the 
hollow  sounds  and  the  nnwholesomely-locked 
currents  of  his  soul,  were  vanquished  and  set 
&ee.  See  to  it,  Vaubans,  of  your  own  hearts, 
who  gird  them  in  with  triple  walls  and  ditches, 
and  with  bolt  and  chain  and  bar  and  lifted 
bri^fe — raie  those  fortifications  and  lay  them 
levd  with  the  all-Absorbing  dust,  before  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  hand  can  work ! 

All  went  prosperously,  and  he  got  into  an 
emptv  carnage  in  the  train,  where  he  could  lay 
Bebelle  on  the  seat  over  against  him,  as  on  a 
couch,  and  cover  her  from  head  to  foot  with 
his  mantle.  He  had  just  drawn  himself  up 
from  perfecting  this  arrangement,  and  had  just 
leaned  back  in  his  own  seat  contemplating  it 
with  great  satisfaction,  when  he  became  aware 
of  a  cuhous  appearance  at  the  open  carriage- 
window — a  ghostly  little  tin  box  noating  up  in 
the  moonlight,  and  hovering  there. 

He  leaned  forward  and  pat  oat  his  head. 
Down  among  the  ndla  and  wheels  and  ashes, 
Ifonsienr  Mntnel,  red  ribbon  and  dl ! 

"Excuse  me.  Monsieur  The  Enriiahman," 
said  Monsiear  Mntuel,  holding  up  his  box  at 
arm's  l«igth ;  the  carriage  bemg  so  high  and 
he  so  low ;  "  but  I  slialT  reverence  the  little 
box  for  ever,  if  your  so  generous  hand  will  take 
a  pinch  from  it  at  parting." 

Mr.  The  Eoglishman  reached  out  of  the 
window  before  complying,  and — without  asking; 
the  old  fellow  what  business  it  was  of  his — ' 
shook  haads  and  said,  "  Adieu !  God  bless  you !" 


"  And,  Mr.  The  Englishman,  God  bless  you  !" 
cried  Madame  Boudet,  who  was  also  there 
among  the  rails  and  wheels  and  ashes.  "  And 
God  will  bless  you  in  the  happiness  of  the 

Erotected  child  now  with  you.  And  God  will 
less  yon  in  your  own  diild  at  home.  And 
God  will  bless  you  in  your  own  remembrances. 
And  this  from  me !" 

He  had  barely  time  to  catch  a  bouquet  firom 
her  hand,  when  the  train  was  flying  through  the 
night.  Round  the  paper  that  enfolded  it  was 
bravely  written  (doubtless  by  the  nephew  who 
held  the  pen  of  an  Ai^),  "Homage  to  the 
friend  of  Uie  friendless." 

"Not  bad  people,  Bebelle!"  said  Mr.  The 
Englishman,  softly  drawing  tlie  mantle  a  little 
from  her  sleeping  face,  that  he  might  kiss  it, 

"  though  they  are  so  " 

Too  "  sentimental"  himself  at  the  moment  to 
be  able  to  get  out  that  word,  he  added  nothing 
but  a  sob,  and  travelled  for  some  miles,  through 
the  moonUght,  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 


HIS  UMBHEIiliA. 

It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  officious  gallantry 
that  I  put  my  best  foot  forward,  in  order  to 
overtake  the  lady  who  was  walking  a  few  vards 
before  me,  across  Clie  lai^  field  which  aajoios 
the  pretty  village  of  Ivytou.  About  the  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  her  face  and  figure  I  did  not 
care  a  straw,  but  she  carried  one  potent  cliarm 
about  her  which  had  for  me  a  fascination  wholly 
irresistible  —she  carried  an  umbrella.   That  the 

fotency  of  this  charm  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
ought  to  state  that  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  and  that,  although  it-was  early  in  the 
year,  I  was  not  only  without  an  umbrella,  but  was 
also  destitute  of  an  over-coat :  having  carelessly 
left  one  of  those  useful  habiliments  in  the  niLil- 
way  carriage.  The  shades  of  evening  were  iust 
deepening  into  night,  and  I  need  not  explain 
that  the  sensation  of  being  draiched  tbrougb 
by  a  rain  whicli  one  can  scarcely  see,  is  infinitely 
more  disagreeable  than  the  attack  of  a  shower 
in  broad  aayli^ght.  To  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  rapidly  falling  rain  is  rather  lively  than  other- 
wise, and  to  some  extent  coonteracts  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  wetting.  But  in  being  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  moisture  by  the  suise  of  feel- 
ing alone  there  is  something  mcalculably  dismal 
and  desolate. 

There  was  hope  in  that  umbrella  (a  gingham 
umbrella).  Surely,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
could  solicit  a  share  in  it  without  being  deemed 
extremely  rude  and  impertinent  I  slushed  my 
way  throwi  the  interminable  field,  and  gained 
upon  the  figure.  Ita  outline  I  could  plaiuy  dis- 
tinguish. It  was  certamly  a  female,  the  dress 
was  of  a  light  colour,  and — most  im[>ortant 

rirticular — the  wearer  of  the  dress  carried,  as 
have  said,  a  very  large  umbrella — a  gingham 
ttmbrella.  More  I  could  not  ascertain,  save 
that  the  object  of  my  pursuit  was  endowed 
with  a  less  amoimt  of  curiosity  than  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  fair  sex.  Asmyfeetoften  glided 
from  the  foppery  path,andBplashed  into  the  small 
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fiuddles  hj  which  in  many  places  it  was  hurdened, 
be  noise  I  made  mast  have  been  considerable ; 
and  most  people  are  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  person  is  walking  behind  them,  wben  they  are  in 
a  field  about  nightiall.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  the  lady  before  me.  Armed  with  her 
umbrella  asainst  the  inclemencies  of  tbe  weather, 
she  seemed  regardless  of  ererythtng  else. 

As  I  have  said,  I  gained  upon  the  lady ;  but 
even  when  I  was  at  her  side,  with  my  head  under 
her  umbrella  (I  believe  I  hara  already  described 
it  as  a  gingham  umbrella),  she  made  no  effort 
to  see  me  or  to  avoid  me.  Appureotly  looking 
straight  before  her,  she  went  on  as  at  first ;  ana 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whereas  I  made  a 
little  splash  at  almost  every  step,  she  seemed  to 
pick  her  way  without  difficulty.  The  few  conr- 
teous  words  I  uttered,  did  not  seem  to  reach  her 
ear.  Perhaps  she  was  deaf  ?  On  this  supposition, 
I  gentlytook  the  gingham  umbrella  by tne  handle, 
pwitely  intending  to  carry  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  confer  upon  her  the  largest  share  of  its 
benefits.  Bhe  made  no  resistance,  but  let  it  go 
at  once,  and,  what  was  very  strange,  no  sooner 
was  it  safely  in  my  grasp,  than  I  found  myself 
alone  I  Yes,  no  one  was  beside  me;  there  I 
stood,  whole  and  sole  master  of  a  gingham  um- 
brella. Dressed  as  she  was  in  hght  raiment, 
tbe  kdy,  however  rapidly  she  might  have  run 
away,  ought  to  hare  been  visible  m  some  direc- 
tion; but  she  was  not  risible  in  any  direction. 

How  wrong  it  is  to  form  hasty  judgments. 
Fire  minutes  before,  I  bad  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  tbe  umbrelb  was  the  engrossing  ob- 
ject of  the  lady's  thoughts.  Now,  I  could 
clearly  see  that  she  did  not  value  it  to  tlie  extent 
of  a  single  clutch.  If  she  had  merely  wanted 
to  be  freed  from  me,  she  might  have  gone  with 
the  umbrella  in  her  hand,  for  I  did  not  hold  it 
so  very  tight.  Perhaps  the  umbrella  was  more 
objectionable  than  n^el^  and  she  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it  P  The  rain  that  rattled  on  ue  silk 
seemed  anxioas  to  demonstrate  tbe  utter  fallapy 
of  this  hypothesis. 

I  felt  comfortable  enough  in  the  parlour  of 
the  Jolly  Navigators,  sipping  my  glass  of  hot 
brandy-and-water  as  a  preventive  against  the  ill 
effects  of  the  wetting,  smoking  my  cigar,  and 
idly  watching  my — let  me  rather  say  ^/w— um- 
brella, as  it  lay  open  before  the  fire.  The  inn 
'was  close  to  the  station,  and  I  by  no  means 
regretted  that  at  least  half  an  hour  would  elapse 
before  tlie  arrival  of  tlie  train  that  was  to  convey 
me  back  to  town.  Literally  doing  nothing,  I 
was  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  anything,  and 
was  not  ou^eased  when  I  could  bear  through 
the  open  door  the  fetr  remarks  made  by  tsa 
landltnti  and  the  customers  at  the  bar. 

"Well,  this  is  leap-vear,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

"Yes,  and  more  tnan  that,"  said  another 
Totce,  exceedingly  shrill,  and  evidently  belonging 
to  an  old  woman,  "  this  is  the  29th  of  rebmary. 
I  wonder  if  the  was  in  the  field  this  evening  ? 

"Gammon,"  said  tbe  landlord. 

'*  Oh  jes,  if  8  all  very  fine  for  you  men," 
urged  the  shrill  Toioc^  ''you^  bdiere  notiung 


but  what  you  can  eat  and  drink  and  put  into  your 
pockets  ;  but  I  tell  yon  she's  sure  to  be  in  the 
field  about  nightfall,  on  the  29th  of  Pebru&ry." 

"  Go  along,"  said  the  gruff  voice.  "  Why,  Tve 
been  through  Swampy  Field  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  never  seed  nothing." 

"  Of  course  not,"  assented  the  landlord. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  pursued  the  shrill  voice ;  "  but  did 
you  ever  go  tbrou^the  field  at  nightfall,  on  the 
29tb  of  February  ?  Were  you  there  this  evening?" 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  I  was,"  replied  the 
gmff  voice. 

"  No ;  exactly,"  persisted  the  shrill  old  dame. 
"And  are  you  quite  sure  you  were  there  at 
nightfall  this  day  four  year — or  the  day  four 
year  before  that  f" 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  what  ain't  right 
and  straight,"  replied  tlie  gpm  voice,  in  a  some- 
what discomfited  tone. 

"  And  that's  the  wisest  thing  you've  said  yet," 
replied  the  shrill  voice,  reproachfully.  "Better 
people  than  you  or  I  have  seen  ghosts  and  been 
ghosts  before  this,  to  say  notliing  of  poor  Miss 
Crackenbridge." 

Now  my  moral  position,  as  I  listened  to  the 
above  conversation,  with  my  efw  fixed  on  tbe 
umbrella,  was  far  from  elevatea.  I  felt  at  once 
that  the  "she"  of  whom  the  old  woman  spoke 
could  be  no  other  than  tbe  mysterious  female 
from  whom  I  had  received  the  gingham  article 
that  lay  open  before  me,  steaming  awny  its 
moistnre.  I  therefore  knew  that  tbe  sneers  of 
the  gruff  gentleman  and  of  the  landlord  were  un- 
just, and  yet  I  dared  not  openly  enlist  myself  on 
the  side  of  truth.  My  evidence  was  all  that  the 
old  woman  required  to  save  her  from  derision, 
and  I  was  base  enough  not  to  give  it.  The 
more  I  think  of  my  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
the  more  does  my  self-respect  diminish.  If  I  had 
been  in  some  primitive  hamlet,  where  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  conrse, 
there  is  no  doubt  I  should  have  come  oat  boldly 
with  my  narrative,  and  should  have  done  my  best 
to  browbeat  any  unlucky  sceptic.  My  conduct, 
I  am  convinced,  would  have  been  analogous  had 
I  been  at  a  party  of  fashionable  spiritualists. 
But  here  I  was  in  a  village,  too  closely  in  an- 
nexion with  London  to  admit  of  a  primitive 
credulity,  save  among  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
while  the  social  status  of  the  speakers  was  not 
high  enough  to  render  them  pervious  to  aristo- 
cratic spiritualism.  For  fear  of  incurring  the 
sneer  of  a  vulgar  landlord  and  his  more  vulgar 
customer,  I  allowed  truth  to  be  assailed  without 
uttering  a  word  in  its  defence,  though  I  could 
scarcely  help  fencying  ^at  the  umbrelU  was 
conscious  of  my  pusillanimity,  and  was  observing 
me  with  silent  contempt. 

What  a  great  man  must  a  martyr  be,  who 
will  undergo  popular  execration,  aeatb,  and 
torture,  rather  Uian  keep  hia  lips  close,  when 
they  can  be  opened  for  the  assertion  of  a  truth ! 
What  an  immeasurable  difference  there  must 
be  between  my  constitution  and  that  of— say 
St.  Lawrence. 

But  wMe  mj  moral  conrage  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  it  was  faigL-wftter  with  my  ooriosity.  Such 
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was  my  utter  depravity,  that  the  circumstances 
■which  depresaed  the  nobler  quality  allowed  the 
lower  one  to  flourish  with  full  rigour.  I 
aneaked  out  of  the  parlour  to  the  bar,  endea- 
voured to  ingratiate  myself  by  asking  for  some- 
<  thing  cheap  which  I  md  not  want  (a  biscoit.  I 
think  it  was),  and  then  with  the  gttissest  affec- 
tation of  vagueness,  propounded  the  following 
question : 

"  Excuse  the  liberty,  bat  did  not  I  overhear 
— unintentionally,  of  course — something  about 
some  person  who  walked  in  some  Seld  in  some 
remarlcable  manner  ?** 

"  That's  right,  master,"  replied  a  man  in  a 
shafiCT  great-coat. 

'•^Oh  yes,  quite  correct,"  said  the  landlord, 
"bat  for  furtner  particulars  you  had  better 
address  yourself  to  this  good  lady  here.  You 
knowthore's  some  sort  of  knowledge  that  thrives 
best  in  the  heads  of  elderly  ladies,"  he  added 
with  a  wink. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion 
when  I  write  down  the  humiliating  fact  that  I 
actually — winked  in  return.  If  I  were  a  member 
of  parliament,  I  wonder  whether  I  should  ever, 
by  the  remotest  chance,  find  myself  voting  with 
the  minority  ! 
I      "  Oh,  the  gentleman  is  qaite  welcome  to  hear 
I  the  story  if  he  likes,"  said  the  old  lady :  a  most 
I  respectaole  inoffensive-looking  person.  "Jdou't 
I   care  for  a  laugh  or  two." 
.      How  unworthy  was  I  to  walk  on  the  same 
{  soil  with  that  heroic  old  woman ! 
I      I  shall  not  repeat  the  words  of  hec  narrative, 
I   for  it  was  somewhat  prolix,  and  abounded  in 
.   details  that  did  not  bear  duectly  on  the  main 
subject.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  ao- 
I  cording  to  the  excellent  lady's  belief,  one  Miss 
I   Catherine  Craokenbridge  bad,  on  the  29th  of 
Pebruary,  many  years  before,  gone  out  to  meet  a 

I  claadestine  lover,  and  had  been  seen  to  cross 
Swampy  Field.   Since  that  time,  nothing  had 

I I  been  beard  of  her.  Some  supposed  that  she  was 
1 1   entrapped  and  murdered  by  a  designing  villain ; 

I  some,  that  she  met  ^th  a  fatal  accident ;  some, 
|.   that  she  committed  suicide.   This  much  was 

I I  certain :  that  every  29th  of  February  her  figure 
I '  might  be  seen — in  fact,  must  be  seen — to  cross 
'  j   Swampy  Field  about  nightfall,  by  any  person  who 

luppened  to  be  (m  the  spot. 
.      After  exchanang  a  look  of  Uand  superiority 

with  the  landlora— despicable  being  that  I  was  1 
'  ~-I  asked  if  the  ghost  were  in  the  habit  of 
I    carrying  an  umbrella. 

I  "Ho-ho-ho!"  roared  the  landlord.  "Why, 
of  course  it  would,  if  it  went  out  on  a  wet  even- 
ing like  this.   Well,  that's  a  good  'un.  The 

I     gentleman  has  given  it  h«  there,  and  no  mistake ; 

'     hasn't  he,  Jim?" 

1  ^  The  man  in  the  shaggy  great-coat  grunted 
j  his  assent,  with  a  low  chuckle.  And  there  was  I 
-  — wretch  that  I  was — allowing  myself  to  be 
applauded  for  inflicting  a  stupid  sarcasm  on  a 
j  deienceless  female,  when  I  firnily  believed  every 
I  '  word  of  her  statement,  and  was  merely  endea- 
>  j    Touring  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  witii  reference 

j    to  my  strangely  acquired  tceamire.    I  even 
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joined  in  the  laugh,  and  ^owed  them  all,  the 
old  woman  included,  to  believe  that  I  regurded 
myself  as  an  exceedingly  wittv  and  facetiooa 
person.  The  old  woman  merely  observed  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  umbrellas,  and  left  the 
house  in  a  state  of  irascibility  that  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  highly  laudable.  As  for  me,  I 
swaf^ered  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  air  of 
a  conqueror  by  whom  a  worthy  adversary  has 
been  valiantly  demolished. 

My  surprise  was  not  small  when  I  perceived 
that  the  umbrella  had  changed  its  position 
during  the  conversation  at  the  bar.  I  had  left 
it  wita  the  convex  side  towards  the  fire,  and 
consequently  the  handle  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Now,  the  handle  was  towards  the  fire,  and 
the  convex  surface  of  gingham  towards  the  door. 
As  no  one  had  entered  the  room,  this  movement 
was  perfectly  astoonding,  yet  I  did  not  utter  a 
sin^  ejaculation.  I  sm^cned  up  the  umbreila, 
boldly  tucked  it  under  mv  arm,  and  stalked 
ttirough  the  bar,  bidding  a  nasty  mrewell  to  the 
landlord,  and  making  tne  utterly  frivolous  re- 
mark that  I  did  not  think  I  should  miss  tho 
train.  If  all  the  ghosts  of  all  the  Hamlets  had 
stood  in  visible  shape  before  me,  I  would  rather 
have  walked  through  them,  than  have  committed 
myself  to  a  word,  look,  or  gesture,  that  could  have 
compromised  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlord  and 
his  gruff  acquaintance.  As  it  was,  the  initial 
letters  C.  C.  carved  on  the  handle,  confirmed  my 
belief  that  the  umbrella  had  been  the  property 
of  the  ill-starred  Catherine  Crackcnbridge. 

The  umbrella,I  may  oEnerre — though  of  ging- 
ham— ^W8s  of  no  common  order.  Its  ivory  biuidTe 
was  extremdy  massive,  and  richly  adorned  with 
that  elabond«  tracer]r,  which  seems  to  betoken 
an  Oriental  onmn.  TThe  initial  letters  to  which 
I  have  referretThad  not  been  scratched  on  with 
the  Erst  sharp  instrument  that  came  to  hand, 
but  bad  been  elegantJj  carved. 

Hence  it  was  no  wonder,  that  when  I  calle^ 
on  my  old  friend  Jack  Slingsby,  to  whose  re- 
sidence I  proceeded  as  soon  as  I  quitted  the 
train,  he  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  elegant  style : 

"  Why,  old  boy,  that's  a  stunning  gingham 
you've  got  there.  Well,  that  u  an  out-and- 
outer!" 

'*  Tes,  it  is  rather  a  good  one,"  I  answered, 
with  despicable  indifference ;  and  I  put  it  in  the 
corner  near  the  door,  and  hung  my  nai  upon  it, 
in  conformity  with  an  old  habit  of  mine.  Being 
of  a  careiess'disposition,  I  lost  many  an  umbrella 
in  early  youth.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  accidents,  I  now  adopt  the  expedient  of 
using  my  umbrella  as  a  hat-peg,  whenever  I 
make  a  visit.  I  cannot  easily  fo^t  my  hat,  nc^ 
can  I  take  nj  liat  without  handling  my  um- 
brella. 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me," 
pursued  Jack,  "that  you  bought  that  article 
with  your  own  money  F  A  purchase  of  that 
kind  IS  not  like  my  old  friend  torick  Zachary 
Torke." 

"  No ;  I  did  not  purchase  tt— -it — it  came 
from  liidia,"  I  replied,  devoutly  hoping,  with 
the  littto  oonsdence  that  was  left  me,  that  I  had 
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not  told  an  absolute  falseliood;  for,  indeed,  it 
might  have  come  from  ladja  in  tbe  first  instajice 
for  anything  I  knev  to  tbe  contrai;. 

The  intelligence  I  had  to  commnnicate  was  of 
a  pleasant  kind,  and  Jack  proved  its  exhilarating 
effect  by  ordering  ^ters  for  two,  and  a  libera 
supplj  of  stoat.  When  this  supper,  with  the 
action  of  a  tombler  or  «o  of  gtt>g,  had  been 
disposed  of,  I  rose  to  depart. 

"  my,  old  feUov,"  said  tbe  hospitjOiIe  Jack. 
"  wluire  bare  you  put  yonr  hat  and  your  um- 
brella P  Bless  my  soul,  here  tbeyare!  Well, 
now,  I  would  hare  sworn  in  any  witness-box 
that  joa  put  the  umbrella  in  the  comer  near  tbe 
door,  and  then  clapped  your  hat  on  the  handle, 
and  now— lo  and  behold!— here's  the  bat  on  the 
floor  in  the  corner  next  the  firq)laee,  and  the 
umbrdls,  with  the  point  inside  the  hat,  and  the 
handle  against  the  wall !" 

The  little  incident  in  the  parlour  of  tbe  JoUt 
Navigators  bad  too  well  prepared  me  for  such 
freaks  on  tbe  part  of  my  umbrella,  to  allow  me  to 
be  taken  aback.  "  It  iajost  as  I  put  it,  Jack," 
I  said,  with  heedless  emontery.  "You  put  a 
little  too  moch  brandy  in  your  tnmtder,  and  that, 
coming  direotly  afla  the  atont——" 

Jack  was  fafW  as  sober  as  I  was,  and  as  for 
the  brandy-anitwater,  it  had  been  offensively 
weak. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,  old  fellow,''  inter- 
rupted Jack,  with  a  sceptical  expression  of 
countenance.  "As  the  umbrella  is  a  Itttie 
damp,  it  was  kind  of  you  to  save  my  carpet,  by 
using  your  bat  as  a  basin." 

Simpering  out  some  inanity  about  a  friend's 
interests  being  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  I  got 
out  of  tbe  house  as  well  as  I  could.  That  I 
had  not  succeeded  in  oUiterating  from  Jack's 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  dumnsof  comers, 
was  afterwards  made  evident  enoueh.  [Hiottg^ 
be  never  saw  the  umbrella  again^  be  never  met 
me  witiurat  some  question  as  to  its  whereabout, 
or  stnne  lefereuce  to  the  odd  ocourrenoe  of  tkat 
evening. 

I  had  been  so  much  occupied  hitherto  in 
wearing  a  mask  before  other  persons,  that  I 
really  bad  not  had  time  enough  to  feel  all  the 
supernatural  horror  which  the  possession  of  the 
umbrella  should  have  inspired.  Here  was  an 
article  placed  in  my  band,  by  a  mysterious 
female  figure,  that  had  vanished  like  a  ghost,  and 
that  figure  exactly  oorresponded  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  ghost  current  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood !  These  circumstances  began  to  im- 
press themselves  more  forcibly  on  mv  mind, 
when,  on  reaching  home,  I  found  myself  alone 
in  my  bachelor  sitting-room.  The  umbrella, 
which  rested  against  my  chair,  aj^peared  to  me 
in  the  light  of  an  unpleasant  acquaintance,  whom 
one  cannot  conveniently  bow  out,  and  whom 
one  will  not  press  to  stop.  What  should  I  do 
with  the  umbrella?  I  did  not  wish  to  sit  up 
with  it  all  night,  still  less  was  I  inclined  to  take 
it  into  my  bedroom.  I  looked  reflectirelyat  tbe 
umbrella  until  I  almost  &ncied  it  looked  at  me  in 
return. 


At  last  I  bettionght  me  of  a  little  room  on 
the  floor  over  my  bed-chamber,  which  was  ocea* 
sionally  used  for  the  deposit  of  lumber.  Thither 
would  T  at  once-take  my  umbrella,  and  then  re- 
descend  to  the  sleeping  apartment.  How  cau- 
tiously I  carried  it!  I  felt  morbidly  afnud  of 
waking  the  servants,  who  slept  in  t-he  chamber 
adjoimng  the  lumber-room.  I  opened  the  door 
with  a  minimum  of  thkm,  that  only  a  burglar 
ought  to  attain.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  was 
bruking  into  my  own  house. 

Lumber,  insignificant  by  day,  is  ghastly  at 
night,  when  illuminated  by  a  single  candle,  and 
seen  by  a  single  spectator.  The  common  house- 
hold articles,  cast  aside  as  unaraiUble  for  im- 
mediate use,,  and  huddled  together  in  a  fashion 
totally  at  variance  with  their  original  purpose, 
have  a  corpse-like  appearance,  and  the  shadows 
they  oaat  are  portentous.  A  cobweb  floating 
about  in  their  vicinity  is  an  uncomfortable  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  lonely  spectator  slirinki  in- 
stinctively  from  anything  liice  contact  with  that 
almost  intangible  substance,  which  seems  to  be 
compounded  of  feathers,  gossama,  and  nothing, 
and  goes  by  tbe  name  of  "  flnff." 

I  delicately  placed  tbe  anbrella  against  a 
hamper,  richly  embroidered  with  eobwelw,  and 
crept  down  to  my  bedroom :  not  without  over- 
hearing tbe  whispering  voices  of  the  servants, 
who  had  no  doubt  remarked  the  unwonted  soand 
of  footsteps. 

My  dreams  were  disagreeable  enough.  The  um- 
brella seemed  to  stand  bcton  me  as  a  huge  many- 
armed  bat,  the  gingham  forming  the  texture  of 
the  wings,  and  a  little  claw  being  visible  at  each 
of  the  comers.  Then  the  bat  would  assume  the 
shape  of  a  human  skeleton,  still  many-armed, 
tike  some  hideous  Indian  deity :  with  this  dif- 
.  ferenee,  that  the  arms  v&t  not  in  a  vertical 
curcle,  but  were  ranged  around  tbe  neok,  like 
the  apokes  of  a  borizontal  whed.  And  by  a 
strange  movement  tbe  nob  had  ijnitted  its  place, 
and  stationed  itsdf  on  the  |Knnt,  where  it  be- 
came a  skull,  and  battered  its  jaw^  as  if  in 
unseemly  mirth. 

I  was  far  from  gratified  next  memiag,  when 
the  servant,  besides  coffee  and  toast,  brought  in 
the  umbrelU,  with  the  words,  "  I  think  you  left 
this  in  the  lumber-room  f"  I  dryly  answered 
"Yes,"  but  I  felt  that  my  answer  gave  no 
satisfaction.  Though  the  girl  talked  of  *'  leaviiw 
the  umbrella,"  she  must  uve  known  very  well 
that  I  put  It  in  the  lumber-room  on  purpose. 

"  You  found  the  umbrella  kuiBg  against  the 
hamper  P"  I  asked. 

"No,  it  was  against  the  large  trunk  on  the 
opposite  side,"  replied  tbe  giiL 

"OfeouTse,"lBaid.  And  neverdid  that  veiy 
common  ezpiessioii  seen  leaaftttedtotheeontext  I 
of  a  diatoKue.  < 

An  umbrella  which  has  been  lent  by  a  ghost, 
which  will  be  dreamed  about  under  the  most  I 
unpleasant  aspect,  and  which,  without  tbe  aid  of  j 
human  hands,  teUl  shift  from  one  comer  of  a  | 
room  to  another,  is  not  a  desirable  possession. 
iSMOf  were  my  dforts  to  get  lid  of  m^jginct 
ham  tramiz^  but  thc^  were  aO.  in  'Tim.  I 
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left  it  at  the  hoose  of  friend  after  friend,  and 
frequently  took  away  wltli  me  a  Bilk  ntnbrella 
in  its  stead,  but  it  was  inrariably  sent  back. 
I  have  gone  into  some  of  the  lowest  streets 
in  Ijon^Q,  hare  made  some  trifline  purchase 
of  a  nnniie  itcnseller  vko  -vn  obriQiuly  a 
TeeeiTer  of  stolen  goods — lure  placed  the 
umbrella  against  bis  counter,  and  have  harried 
away  at  my  qnickest  pace;  bnt  the  light  of 
honesty  has  flashed  at  once  into  the  abode  of 
loguecj  and  crime.  A  ragj^  boy  or  giH  has 
run  frantically  after  me^  with  my  umbrella.  I 
have  eone  to  umbrella-makerSi  and  have  offered 
to  self  or  exchange  the  remarkable  specimen  of 
their  art,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand.  But 
nerer  was  the  master  of  the  shop  at  home  when 
I  called,  and  never  had  he  left  any  person  au- . 
tborised  to  effect  an  exchange  or  a  purchase. 
I  could  always  find  some  one  in  chaise,  with 
full  authority  to  sell  any  number  of  ambrellas ; 
but  I  cbiild  never  find  aujbodf  entrusted  irith 
power  to  buy  on^  or  take  oae  in  ezdumge. 

It  atntok  me  at  last,  that  I  wonld  take  it  to 
the  nearest  pawnbroker,  and  offer  it  as  a  pledge 
for  a  sum  too  small  to  be  refused. .  I  had  nerer 
until  then  visited  m  establishment  of  the  sort,  and 
I  felt  nervous  as  I  approached  the  door — more 
nervous  when  a  friend,  who  seemed  almost  to 
rise  out  of  the  pavement,  suddenly  shook  me 
fay  the  hand,  and  asked  me  wbeie  I  was  going  F 
When  I  had  quitted  him,  he  stopped  and  looked 
after  me,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  dash  boldly 
into  the  shop,  but  lingered  at  neighbouring 
windows,  contemplating  objects  wholly  devoid 
of  interest.  How  long  I  looked  at  some  ings' 
wttitoea  in  one  shop,  and  at  some  blaciiiu;^ 
DOttlea  in  another,  I  oaonot  conjecture.  At 
last^  awqwing  thai  I  was  wholh  nnobBerrad,  I 
entered  the  tennje  of  inteiestea  benerolenoe. 

"Well,  sir,  said  the  young  roan  at  the 
counter,  with  an  air  more  patronising  than  is 
assumed  by  the  generality  of  tradesmen  toirards 
their  customeis ;  "  what  can  we  do  for  you  f 

"  I  merely  come  to  "  thus  I  began,  when 

I  perceived  that  my  ambrella  was  not  under  my 
arm.  I  mshed  out  of  the  shop  leaving  my  sen- 
tence unSniabed,  and  met  my  friend  returning 
from  his  expedition.  Thougn  he  merely  made 
some  common-place  remark,  I  could  see  by  his 
manner  that  he  had  diatiuctly  perceived  my 
Cffress,  and,  chancing  to  look  back  towards  the , 
shop,  I  could  see  the  young  man's  face  protrud- 
ing from  the  doorway,  watching  me  with  evident 
suspicion.  My  sitnaHon  was  miserable.  Before 
me  stood  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  a  warm 
opolcnt  dreadfully  respectable  man,  eyeing  me 
with  diminished  respect ;  behind  me  was  an  utter 
stn^er,  conjecturing  that  I  was  a  thief. 

Wnen  I  got  home  my  umbrella  was  in  the 
stand  in  the  passage.  Perhaps  I  had  left  it 
there.  I  cannot  positively  say  whether  I  did 
or  not,  but  somethmg  told  me  that  it  would  be 
nadess  to  make  any  other  attempt  to  deposit  it 
as  a  pledge. 

As  the  end  of  another  Pebmary  approached, 
a  happy  thought  occurred  to  me.  Why  should 
I  no^  on  the  annivers&ry  of  the  day  that  bad 


enriched  me  with  the  umbrella,  take  a  turn  in 
Swampy,  Field  and  restore  it  to  the  rightful 
owner?  Though  the  umbrella  had  been  placed  iu 
my  hand  on  the  29th  of  February,  a  day  which 
occurs  only  once  in  four  years,  I  coula  r^ard 
the  lat  of  Marefa  as  a  veiy  fair  anniTenary. 
There  is  this  in  common  between  the  39th  of 
February  in  leap-year  and  the  lat  of  March  iu 
othor  years, — that  they  both  follow  the  38th  of 
February.^  And  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  spirit,  habituated  to  regard  the  essence 
of  things,  would  regard  a  chronological  axrange- 
meat  m^y  made  to  adapt  the  calendar  to 
mortal  purposes. 

I  left  London  by  railway,  and  on  the  evetung 
of  the  1st  of  March  I  was  in  Swampy  Field 
with  my  umbrella  up.   There  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  so  bright  was  the  moon  that  the 
country  could  be  saen  as  by  dayli^t.  Never- 
theless, I  walked  up  and  dovra  the  field  with  my 
umbreUa,  at  full  spread.   No  object  appearec^ 
save  a  group  of  boys,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  bri|^t  moonlight  to  extend  tbdr  hours  of 
play,  and  who  noticed  me  as  a  ridiculous 
figure.   An  umbrella  held  up  at  noon  under  a 
broiling  sun,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  parasol,  ; 
and  brings  no  contempt  on  bun  who  holds  it ;  I 
but  a  man  who  Talks  up  and  down  a  field  by  | 
moonlight  beneath  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky,  | 
with  aa  outspread  umbrella  in  bis  hand,  is 
guilty  of  an  aosurdity  that  no  one  is  bound  to   !  | 
tolerate.   The  derision  of  the  boys  I  endured  | 
with  the  fortitude  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is 
in  the  wron^and  who  justly  merits  whatever 
befals  him.    n'^hea  their  verbal  sallies  were  fol- 
lowed by  missiles  of  mud  and  stone  I  retreated, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  anger  against 
my  airall  persecutors.    Had  I  been  in  their 
place,  I  should  have  thrown  missiles  also. 

Months  and  months  passed  away.  Every 
night  I  had  dreamed  of  the  skeleton  and  the  ; 
b^  and  the  dreams  had  lost  their  terror.  I 
believe  that  if  I  had  lain  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, without  a  visit  from  the  famiUar  spectre,  I 
should  have  felt  my  rest  incomplete.  As  for 
the  umbrella,  I  bad  so  often  put  it  iu  one  comer 
and  found  it  in  another,  that  I  looked  at  its 
locomotion  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  if  I  had 
chanced  to  find  it  in  the  place  where  I  had  left 
it,  my  sensations  would  have  been  like  those  of 
a  man  whose  watch  has  unaccountably  stopped. 

One  evmii^  as  my  eye  gUnced  ^  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  newspaper,  it  stopped 
at  the  following  mysterions  announcement.  I 
beg  to  state,  before  quoting  it,  that  on  the 
previous  day  the  umbreUa  had  come  back  to 
me  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  I  had  left  it 
at  a  shop  to  have  it  newly  covered  with  silk  in 
the  place  of  gingham.  It  had  come  home  (as 
it  appeared  to  me  of  its  own  accord),  and  had  j 
brought  a  man  with  it  who  waited  in  the  passage 
to  be  paid  the  price  of  this  alteration,  and  who 
declined  to  quit  the  premises  without  receiving 
such  price.  On  being  offered  the  umbrella  in- 
stead, he  replied,  "Blow  the  umbrella;  I've 
umbrellas  enough  that  I  cai^t  get  rid  of,  X 
wants  my  money,"    (From  the  words  I  Wo 
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italicised,  might  it  not  almost  seem  is  if  this 
uncultivated  person  had  also  encountered  the 
sptectre  ?  I  merely  throv  out  the  suggesticui, 
^rithout  insistii^  on  it.) 

"  On  the  39th  of  rebraarr.  C.  C.  vill  csU  on 
Y.  Z.  Y..  and  cUim  the  depout." 

This  was  the  adTertisement  on  whioh  my  eye 
feU. 

Now,  it  is  not  eveiy  one  that  can  own  a  pro- 
perty in  the  initials  x.  Z.  Y.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  I,  Yorick  Zachuy  Yorke, 
am  their  sole  legitimate  owner. 

How  great  is  the  power  of  habit  I  Three 
years  be^re,  my  mind  bad  been  so  occupied 
vith  the  eitnt  oay  of  the  b^aextile,  that  I  nad 
even  tried  to  male  a  29th  of  ^February  of  my 
own,  by  giving  a  new  figure  to  the  1st  of  March. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  slow  in  recalling  to 
mind  the  connexion  between  the  umbrella  and 
the  date  of  its  acqoisition ;  and  I  believe  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ela^d  before  I  tect^pused  in 
C.  C,  the  initials  of  the  ill-starred  Uiis  Cathe- 
rine Crackenbridge. 

The  whole  horror  of  four  years  ago  was 
forced  back  upon  me.  My  agony  reached  its 
crisis,  when,  looking  at  the  date  of  the  paper,  I 
shrieked  alojid— '*  The  29lh  of  February  is  to- 
day 1"  Frantically  I  rushed  into  the  passage, 
took  the  umbrella  from  its  stand,  and  placea  it 
on  the  table  before  me.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  it  so  firmly  that  every  other  object  faded, 
and  my  arms  were  not  onW  folded,  out  firmly 
pressed  toesther,  that  I  might  be  fuUy  aware  of 
the  streng^  of  my  own  resolution. 

How  long  I  sat  in  this  state  I  know  not,  but 
after  a  while  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  not 
alone,  though  I  could  not  perceive  a  companion. 
And  there  was  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the 
appearance  of  the  room.  The  looking-glass  was 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  various  articles 
of  furniture  were  in  their  places,  but  the  carpet 
seemed  made  of  wet  grass,  and  the  walls  were 
tomsparent,  affording  a  view  of  a  flat  country, 
in  the  last  light  of  evening.  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  rain,  and  could  feel  the  drops.  In  de- 
fiance of  all  the  taws  of  possibility,  I  waa  in 
two  pbuKs  at  once— in  my  room  in  London,  and 
on  Swampy  Field.  A  heavy  weight  rested  on 
my  anuj  a  cold  breath  was  on  my  cheek,  and 
close  beside  me  was  a  pale  face  that  moved  its 
lips,  as  if  speaking  with  the  greatest  earnestness ; 
but  it  gave  no  sound. 

When  the  face  had  melted  away,  and  the 
weight  waa  removed  from  my  arm,  and  the 
carpet  was  free  from  wet  grass,  and  tiie  walls 
had  ceased  to  be  transparent,  the  umbrella  was 
gone! 

I  am  not  aware  whether  any  so-called  philo- 
sophical »planation  of  tbese  astonishing  expe- 
riences maybeattempted.  I  believe  I  have  related 
them  (on  the  whole)  with  great  accuracy.  If  I 
have  at  all  enlarged  on  any  trifling  detad,  or  if 
any  deduction  should  be  claimed  oy  the  deter- 
mmed  sceptic,  on  the  score  of  harmless  stout,  or 
of  brandy-and-water  which  I  have  myself  de- 
scribed as  (I  quote  the  exact  words) "  offensively 
weak,**  or  on  the  score  of  ft  rauwr  confused 


memory,  or  a  slight  faaHt  of  absence  of  mind,  or 

an  indigestive  disposition  (inherited  on  the  fin* 
ther's  side)  to  doze  after  dinner,  there  will  still 
remain  this  extraordinary  circumstance  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  laws — that  I  never  could 
get  rid  of  the  umbrella  (gingham)  during  the 
whole  interval  between  bissexUle  and  bissextile, 
and  that  I  unaccountably  and  inexplicably  lost 
the  umbrella  (silk)  on  the  S9th  of  February,  the 
very  day  when  it  came  home  from  being  newly 
covered,  and  brought  with  it  the  extraordinary 
man  I  have  described. 


HIS  BLACK  BAQ. 
I. 

Cbebi  was  a  ducal  house — a  ralace  almost — 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  1  don't  believe 
that  anywhere  in  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
east  or  the  west,  a  pleasanter  place  could  be 
found  to  stay  at,  or  a  pleasanter  host  and  hostess 
than  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Greta.  I  had 
known  the  duchess  long  before  her  marriage, 
and  as  to  her  husband,  we  got  on  well  from 
the  very  first  day  of  my  stay  at  Creel,  when  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  land  a  salmon  in  a 
style  the  duke  highly  improved  of;  an  achieve- 
ment which  I  followed  up  by  tying  a  fly  with 
which  lie  himself  killed  first  and  £st  five  large 
salnun^  and  a  dozen  grilse,  before  it  came  to 
pieces.  Eveij  year  I  went  to  stayat  Creel,  making 
one  of  a  great  society,  the  castle  being  big 
enough  to  hold  a  small  world  within  its  wtula. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Creel  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  am  vritimr,  I  found  my- 
self seated  between  old  Lady  Salteith,  who  is 
very  deaf,  and  an  uncommonly  stupid  master  of 
fox-hounds,  whose  voice  nobody  would  ever  care 
to  hear  unless  when  it  was  raised  in  a  melodious 
tally-ho  or  utterins  words  of  enoouragement  to 
a  despondent  hound.  Exactk  opposite  to  where 
I  sat  was  the  beautiful  Kiss  Crawcour.  Of  this 
voung  lady  I  had  heard  a  great  deal,  though  I 
nad  never  before  found  myself  in  her  company. 
She  was  ^aced  next  to  the  man  of  all  othos 
for  whom  I  have,  I  think,  the  least  liking.  This 
was  Lord  Sneyd,  the  best  matcli,  pecuniarily, 
and  the  worst,  I  should  imagine,  in  every  other 
way,  that  Enghuid  had  to  show.  At  a  glance, 
I  saw  what  was  going  on.  Miss  Crawcour  was 
a  near  relation  of  the  duchess,  and  the  duchess 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  maUih-makers 
that  ever  lived.  She  was  at  this  time  about 
five  or  six-and-thirty,  good-lookii^,  and  good- 
natured  to  an  excess,  but  she  baa  this  quality 
of  match-making  developed  ui  her  nature  to  an 
extent  that  was  almost  mconceivable,  and  cer- 
tainly premature. 

But  the  duchess  did  not  stand  alone  in  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  over  this  affiur.  My  jEox- 
hunting'  friend,  from  whom  I  learnt  vho  the 
young  lady  opposite  really  was,  had  even  his 
stupid  old  eye  fixed  upon  Miss  Crawcour,  Lady 
Balteith,  deaf,  as  I  have  said,  and  so  shut  out 
from  conversation,  watched  her  with  might  and 
mun,  and  so,  indeed,  more  or  less,  did  moat  of 
the  guest*  assembled  round  that  great  table.  I 
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ought,  perliaps,  tp  except  the  duke,  wlio,  I 
thmk,  was  insensible  to  all  such  matters,  buns 
a  sportsman  and  nothing  ehe  m  the  worl£ 
The  curiosity  of  the  rest  of  the  oosipaiiy  vaa 
excusi^le.  One  of  the  special  beauties  of  the 
daj,  and  one  of  the  great  matches  of  the  year, 
were  there  side  by  side,  and  of  course  eveiybody 
wanted  to  know  what  would  come  of  it. 

The  beauty  of  Mary  Crawcour  was  of  no  or- 
dinary kind,  and  there  was  in  it  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  health  and  vitality.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  look  at  her  without  feeling  inclined 
to  envy  her  the  extraordinary  resources  and  the 
prosperous  future  which  an  organism  so  com- 
|dete  seemed  to  jiromise.  What  a  pity,  one 
coidd  not  help  thinking — what  a  pity  it  would 
be  if  anything  should  occur  to  mar  such  a  career. 
And  then  as  you  looked  from  her  to  her  neigh- 
hour  the  thought  immediately  followed,  "  How 
mar  a  career  more  utterly  than  by  such  an 
alliance  as  that?" 

Philip,  Earl  of  Sneyd,  was  not  wliat  some 

rople  would  call  bad-looking,  though  to  me 
must  own  that  his  appearance  was  moat  dis- 
agreeable. I  suppose  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of  he  was  two  or  three-and-forty,  but  he  was 
one  of  those  light-oomplexioned  men  who  look 
less  than  tiieir  agi.  His  features,  too,  were 
small  and  rupUar.  What  much  i^lier  men  I 
have  seen  whom  it  was  pleasanter  to  look  at 
than  tnis  same  Lord  Sneyd.  There  was  some- 
thing so  utterly  nnmanly  and  weak  about  him. 
He  was  so  much  too  soign^  in  his  "  get  up." 
His  hair  was  curled  and  crimped,  and  so  were 
his  whiskera.  He  affected  jewellei^,  and  I  have 
frequently  seen  him  with  rin^  outside  his  gloves. 
He  always  wore,  too,  such  tightly-strapped  trou- 
sers and  such  thin  lacquered  boots.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  had  such  a  tuing  as  a  shootiug-iacket 
or  a  pair  of  highlows  in  his  possession.  When 
the  other  men  of  the  party  of  which  he  made 
one,  were  out  of  doors,  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  drawing-room  playing  ou  the  piano,  or, 
still  better,  getting  some  lady  to  accom^an^  him 
while  he  sang ;  for  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  liad  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  per- 
formed upon  it  in  tone  and  with  considerable 
taate. 

I  looked  on  then  at  this  game,  and  I  saw, 
or  thonglit  I  saw — what  ?  A  used-up  man 
who  had  never  had  anything  hut  a  pippin 
for  a  heart — this  said  pippin  having  once, 
however,  had  some  juice  and  softness  in  it, 
but  now  resembliog  those  of  Normandy, 
which  one  sees  in  the  grocers'  shops — dry, 
hard,  and  sadiy  contracted  and  pinched  about 
the  core.  I  saw  that  this  man  had  settled 
with  himself  that  Uie  young  latly  beade  him 
WIS  personally  and  otherwise  suitable  to  the 
position  of  Countess  of  Sneyd,  and  that  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  such  a  piece  of  humanity 
would  be  generally  agreeablB  to  his  inclination, 
and  creditable  to  his  discermnent  into  the 
bargain.  I  saw,  too,  a  young  girl,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  what  might  he  a  bright  and 
glorious  existence,  about  to  sacri6ce  all  her 
biqipines^  deliberately  sdling  it  foE  money  an^ 


a  coronet,  and  I  thought  I  saw  that  this  was  not 
done  willingly  as  some  f^rls  do  such  acts,  but 
because  she  was  fwoed  into  it. 

Bitting  there  opposite,  and  having  little  to  do 
in  the  way  of  conversation  myself,  I  heard 
many  actipB  of  dialogue  between  Kiss  Craw- 
cour and  her  neighbour.  The  young  lady  was 
attentive  to  what  Lewd  Sneyd  sait^  o^rtainly, 
but  always  with  a  grave  attuition.  Slie  never 
smiled,  or  relaxed. 

A  great  dinner  I  What  a  wondrous  jumble 
of  sound,  what  a  queer  mixture  of  words  and 
thoughta,  of  observations  made  aloud  and  ob- 
servations made  iu  secret.  What  acn^  over- 
heard. What  nonsense.  If  sound  and  thonght 
and  action  could  be  photographed — caught  in 
some  camera  obscura,  and  retained,  what  would 
he  the  result  of  the  process  P  In  the  case  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do— something  of  this 
sort.  Quick !  The  instrument  is  set,  the  slide 
withdrawn,  and  the  sensitive,  and  prepared, 
plate  exposed. 

Lu}T  Saexkith  (to  me).  Did  they  have  the 
same  house  Ust  season  P— Myseu  (bawling). 
No.  They  didn't  oome  to  town  at  all. — Butler 
(over  right  shoulder).  Champagne,  sir,  or 
sparkling  'ock  P — Myself  (to  mysdf).  Feverish 
last  night  i  (to  Butler)  Neither.— XjAST  Sai.- 
TEFTH  (to  me).  Well,  they  couldn't  have  t^en 
a  nicer  house. — Myself  (to  myself).  It's  no  use 
putting  her  right ;  (to  Lady  S.,  bawling  louder) 
No.— -LoED  Sneyd  (to  Miss  Crawcour),  I  dislike 
travelUng.  One  hais  to  rough  it  so.  I  have  au 
aversion  to  roughing  it.~Miss  Cbawcoue  to 
Lord  Sneyd,  coldly).  But  surely  that  is  the 
great  fun  of  traveluug.— Myself  (to  myself). 
Effeminate  beast  that  Snevd  is  ;  (to  servant, 
silently  protruding  stowea  pigeons  over  left 
shoulder)  No,  thanks. — Lobs  Sneyd  (to  Miss 
Cf  awconr).  Don't  see  any  fun  in  having  greasy 
hot  water  instead  of  soup,  and  beds  so  dunp 
that  you  ma^  take  a  bath  in  them.  These  sort 
of  things  disturb  me,  put  me  out,  make  me — 
not  annry  exactly,  I'm  never  angry — are  you  P — 
Miss  CKA.WCOUB.  Yes,  often.— LoBJ)  Smeys. 
Really,  now.  Miss  Crawcour. — Bdileb  (over 
right  shoulder).  Sherry,  sir? — ^Myself.  Yes. — 
Lady  Salteith  (to  neighbour  on  the  other  side). 
Mumblea  so,  everybody  does,  now-a-dajs.  Why 
can't  they  speak  out  F— Lobd  Sneyd  (to  Miss 
Crawcour).  How  does  it  feel  beiiu;anOTyP^ — Miss 
Crawcoue.  Oh,  not  very  dreadmi.  Inever  go 
beyond  wishing  that  the  person  I  am  angry  with 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. — Ldkd  Sneyd 
(calmlj).  Is  that  oU  P  Oh,  I  often  go  as  far 
as  that  myself.  I  should  like  at  lease  half  of 
my  friends  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. — 
Myself  (to  mvselO-  How  she  hatfs  him ;  (to 
servant,  protruding  curry  over  left  shoulder)  No. 
' — Geneeal  Accokfanihent.  Muffled  clash,  re- 
spectful clatter,  buzziDg,and  subdued  laughter. — 
Mastee  of  EoxuocNDa  (tome).  Shall  you  be 
in  England  for  the  huntii^  season  P — Myseif. 
Don't  mtend  to  bunt  next  season.— M.  F.  H. 
What's  become  of  that  chesnut  of  yours  P — 
Myself.  Sold  her. — Lady  Salieitu  (to  me). 
Miss  Crawcour  is  not  so  pretty  u  she  was  last 
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SBr.---HTUi.F  (obsening  Miss  Crawcour  to  be 
temng).  I  can't  agree  with  jon  there.  Ladj 
Salteith;  (to  mjselO  I've  never  seen  her  before, 
bj-tiie^br ;  (to  servant,  protruding  mntton  over 
leftshoulder)  Yes. — Bittlbb  (oTorngbt  shonlder). 
Champagne  or  sparkling  'ock,  sirP— Mtselt. 
Neither. — Lord  Snbtb  (to  Hiss  Cravcour). 
Did  70U  hear  Ladj  Salteith  jost  now  (his  brd- 
sbip  was  dcTonriug  curry  when  Lady  Salteith 
apoke,  and  ia  only  sow  ready  to  talk)? — Miss 
CuvcouB.  Yes.— LoBD  E&xtd.  Boca  iiai 
make  you  angxy  P— Mm  Gbatcoub.  Ko.  Lady 
Salteith  is  quite  right.— Oekiul  AccoiDAn- 
HEHT.  Mimed  clash,  respeotrul  clatter,  and 
subdued  laughter.— -M.  F.  H.  I  know  a  man 
who  would  bare  given  you  anything  for  that 
cheanut. — ^Mtselp.  YesP  Well,  it's  too  late 
now.  I  sold  him  very  well.— Butme  (over 
right  shonlder).  Sherry,  sir? — Mtbblf.  Thanks. 
— Laot  Saltsith  (to  me).  Not  a  good  com- 
plexion, has  she  F — Myself  (shouting.  I  can't 
agree  with  you,  Lady  Salteith. — La.dy  Salteith. 
Yes,  as  you.  say,  wants  colour. — Mtself  (to  my- 
self).  no  use ;  (to  servant,  protruding  grouse 
over  left  shoulder)  If  please. — Lord  Suets 
(to  Miss  Crawcour),  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to-morrow  morning.  Miss  Crawcour  F  Will  you 
try  that  air  from  thsFrophite  with  me  againr — 
Miss  CuircoinL  In  the  morning  I  am  gmng 
out  riding.  Lord  Sneyd. — Lobo  onbyd.  Dear 
nie.  You  are  always  riding.  I  hate  riding,  it 
shakes  one  so.  Well,  in  the  afternoon,  then,  uter 
luncheon? — Miss  Cbawcoub  (icUy).  After 
lancheou  I  shall  be  quite  ready. — Myself  (to 
myself,  being  inclined  for  meditation).  That  giri 
speaks  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  If  I  had 
been  Lord  Sneyd — (to  servant,  protruding  Char- 
iotte-Rnsse  over  left  shoulder)  No — (to  myself] 
I  would  have  made  an  effort  to  accompany  my- 
self in  that  air  from  the  Prophfete,  or  have 
sought  a  more  wilting  coadjutor ;  (to  servant, 
protruding  jelly  over  left  shoulder)  No,  thuik 
you.— GerbbalAccohpabiiceitt.  Huffledclash, 
respectful  clatter,buz2ing,  and  subdued  laughter. 
— ^M.  F.  H.  (to  a  neighlxmr).  We've  b^un  the 
cub-hunting  now  regularly.  My  huntsman  tells 
me  there  are  a  good  many  foxes  this  year. — 
NBiOHBOtFB  (anotner  fox-hunter,  iadistinetly  re- 
ported by  the  instrument).  Glad-— bear  it — good 
f.  country — plenty — cover. — Lady  Salteith 
(to  me).  Do  you  ever  see  my  nephew  now  P — 
Myself.  Wliat,  Harry  RushoutP  Oh  yes, 
sometimes.— -Lady  Salteith  (to  her  neighbour 
on  the  other  side).  My  nephew  is  the  wildest 
young  man  about  town.   The  other  day  he  got 

brought  up  before  the  magistrate  and  

Lord  Sneto  (to  Miss  Crawcour).  Lady  Salteith 
is  not  always  so  fortunate  as  she  might  be  in  the 
subjects  8M  chooses  for  conversation. — Miss 
Crawcour.  Poor  thing.  She  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent time.  Bat  she's  veiy  good,  reaOy.— Lord 
Shetd.  I  wonder  she  comes  ou^  so  deaf  as  she 
ia.  She  ought  to  stop  at  home. — Miss  Craw- 
CDtm.  I  like  Lady  Salteith  exceedingly,  and  am 
always  glad  to  be  staying  in  the  house  with  her. 
—Myself.  That's  right— GzHzaaL  Acmhcpa- 
sncBiii.  Glash^-datter. 


Enough !  Down  goes  the  slide.  The  instru- 
ment is  shut  up.  There  is  the  result  of  the 
operation. 

When  that  long  "  banquet  scene"  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room,  I  found  my- 
self, by  the  retirement  of  old  Lady  Salteith, 
next  my  hearty  straightforward  manly  friend 
Jack  Sx)rtesQue,  with  whom  I  had  already  ex- 
changed a  nod  bdiiud  the  old  lady's  back.  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  him.  We  talked  about 
all  sorts  of  thiius;  and  presently  got  upon 
tiie  subject  which  bad  been  occupying  me  so 
much  dnriBg  dinner.  I  was  ratncr  aaxioaa, 
I  most  own,  to  lead  to  it,  having  heard  a  nunonr 
somewhere  or  other,  that  my  fnend  Jack  himsdf 
was  smitten  with  "Misa  Crawcour.  I  dout  know 
when  I  had  heard  it,  or  where.  Those  things 
seem  in  some  societies  to  oinnlate  in  the  air. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  Forteacue  very  uncom- 
municative about  this  matter,  and  still  more,  to 
my  wonder,  I  observed  a  tendency  in  him  rather 
&vourable  to  this  match.  He  even  sought  to 
defend  Lord  Socjd  against  my  attacks. 

"  Oh,  he's  not  aucn  a  bad  fellow,"  he  said, 
"when  you  come  to  know  him.  He's  affected, 
you  know,  and  pretends  to  be  wonderfdlly  re- 
fined, and  to  be  a  petlt-moitre,  and  all  tiiat,  but 
be  has  his  f^od  points.  We  fellows  who  are 
always  ahootmg,  or  fishing,  or  rit^ng  over  stone 
dykes,  are  ^t  to  undervalue  a  man  of  quieter 
tastes,  and  more  sedentary  pursuits.  Sneyd 

gies  in,  you  know,  for  being  a  sort  of  artist, 
y-tbe-by — ^talking  of  artists— did  you  see  that 
portrait  of  the  duchess  in  the  Academy  this  year 
— wasn't  it  good?'* 

I  saw  that  my  friend  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  subject,  so  of  course  I  did  not  attempt 
to  pursue  it.  I  was  not  enlightened  by  any- 
thing that  occurred  in  tlie  dcswing-room  after 
dinner.  Miss  Crawcour  and  Fortescue  hardly 
exchanged  a  dozen  words,  and  Lord  Sneyd  was 
iu  attendance  upon  the  young  lady  throughout 
the  evening,  in  the  smoking-room  aftenraidsi 
Ijord  Sne^  refused  eigus,  and  smoked  some 
infernal  perfomed  oomposiUon  out  of  a  bookah. 
Heaven  xnows  what  it  was.  Opium,  periups  f 
Nothing  wholesome  PU  wamnt, 

n. 

It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  my 
arrival  at  Creel,  that  I  sought  the  btlliard-room, 
the  usual  refuge  of  the  unemployed.  I  had  re- 
mained at  home  that  morning,  having  some  let- 
ters to  write  and  other  things  to  do  in  my  own 
room.  These  finished,  I  had  still  half  an  hour 
or  more  on  my  hands  before  luncheon,  so  I 
thought  I  wouM  wend  my  way  to  the  tnlUard- 
loom.  If  I  foond  a^y  one  to  play  with,  so 
mudi  the  better.  If  not,  I  would  practise  diffi- 
cult camions  for  half  an  hoot  or  so,  and  in  that 
way  get  through  the  time. 

Two  people  were  in  the  room.  A  gentleman 
and  a  mdv.  Jack  Fortescae  and  Miss  Craw- 
cour. They  were  standing  together  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table.  Both  liad  cues  in 
their  hands,  and  the  bails  were  on  the  board, 
but  at  the  moment  oi  mj  entxanoe  tlu^  we» 
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oat^inlj  not  playing.  Mias  Crawconr's  back 
was  to  tlie  light,  bat  a  glance  shoired  me  beyond 
a  sbadoT  of  doubt  that  she  had  been  (nrying— 
vas  crying,  eveu,  when  I  entered  tbe  room. 

What  was  I  to  doP  Fortescue  was  my 
friend.  The  room  \vaa  public  to  everybody  in 
tbe  castle.  If  I  retired,  it  vould  be  a  marked 
act,  showing  that  I  felt  X  had  internipted  some 
scene  which  did  not  require  witnesses. 

"  Are  Toa  baring  a  game,  or  only  practising  ?" 
I  said  to  fortescue,  merely  to  breac  tbe  awkward 
nleiice. 

*'  Oh,  if  a  a  game,"  be  answered,  making  a 
great  tSiat,  bus  not  speaking  tlmi  in  bis  propa 
vmce.  "  kni  ifs  my  stroke.  Look,"  he  said 
to  me  quickly,  "  is  that  catmon  possible  ?"  and 
be  made  it  almost  as  he  spoke.  Two  or  three 
more  followed.  Then  a  hazard.  At  last  a  bad 
shot,  and  it  was  time  for  Miss  Crawoonr. 

She  came  to  her  place  at  tbe  table,  and  made  a 
Tiolent  effort  to  collect  herself.  I  did  not  look 
at  her.  but  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  marking 
Fortescue's  score.  I  beard  her  cue  strike  the 
ball  in  an  uncertain  way.  There  was  no  subse- 
quent sound  indicating  the  contact  of  her  ball 
with  one  of  the  others.  It  was  a  miss.  The 
DMunrait  she  bad  made  it,  she  placed  her  cue 
against  the  wall,  and  saying  sometliing  indis* 
tmctly  about  not  being  able  to  play,  and  about 
mj  finishing  the  game  instead  of  ber,  left  the 
billiard-room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Fortescue  came  up 
to  wbKe  I  stood. 

"After  what  you've  seen,"  he  said,  "  it's  no 
use  my  attempting  to  make  ft  secret  of  what 
baa  been  going  on  oetween  Miss  Crawoonr  and 
myself." 

"  My  dear  Fortescue,  I  have  no  wish  to  force 
myaeu  on  your  confidence.  What  I  liave  seeo^ 
can  be  for  ever  as  if  1  had  not  seen  it,  if  yon 
wish  it.   You  know  tliat." 

"No,  no,  I  don't  wish  it,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "  But  come  outside  with  me  for  half 
n  mbute.  We  can't  talk  here." 

Out  in  the  open  air,  the  rooks  cawinff  about 
the  tree-tops  as  their  nests  waved  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  he  spoke  again,  as  we  lay  on  the  grass. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  my  name  and  Miss 
Gniwcour*s  spoken  of  together?— You  have.  I 
don't  know  what  right  any  one  has  had  to  talk 
-about  eitherof  us.  However.thatcan't  be  helped." 
He  paused,  and  did  not  seem  able  to  go  on. 

"  I  hato  speaking  of  things  of  this  sort,"  he 
continued,  after  a  moment,  and  in  an  impatient 
tone,  "one's  words  sound  Uke  words  in  a  valen* 
tine  or  a  trashy  novel.  Well — it  can't  be  helped. 
I  love  tUa  eirl,  libuj  Cnwcour.  I  would  do 
aqy thing  forler." 

"  And  yet  you  could  speak  yesterday  about 
ber  marrying  that  man  Sneyd." 

"  Ion  were  not  tiien  in  my  confidenoe.  To 
the  vorid  I  most  seem  to  fkvour  that  maniage. 
I  am  pledged  to  do  so." 

"PledmdP  To  whom?" 

"To  the  duchess." 

"  Hy  dear  Fortescue,  bow,  in  Heaven's  name, 
could  you  enter  into  so  rash  an  engagement  P" 


"HowP  How  could  X  do  otherwise,  you 
mean?  You  know  my  position.  I  have  two 
hundred  a  year  and  mv  pay.  Can  X  marry  that 
girl,  accustomed  to  tne  life  she  it  accustomed 
to,  on  that  P  Have  I  a  right  to  fetter  her  with 
a  long  engagement,  on  the  remote  possibility  of 
my  becoming  possessed  of  property  between 
which  and  myself  there  are  half  a  dozen  lives  p 
Have  I  a  right  to  stand  in  tbe  way  of  such  a 
marriage  as  that  with  Sneyd  F  What  could  I  say 
when  tbe  duchess  put  these  questions  to  me  ?" 

"  Do  you  believe  that  Miss  Cnwcour  would  be 
happy  in  sueh  a  marriage  P" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Fortescue  almost 
desperately.  "  I  have  seen  audi  misery  come 
from  poverty  in  married  life." 

"  Depend  on  it,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  not  tbe 
worst  evil,  by  many,  many  degrees.  Fortescue/' 
I  continued,  aftor  a  moment's  pause,  "  does  Miss 
Crawcour  love  you  P" 

"  I  think  ao,'  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"Then  depend  on  it  you  are  doing  wrong. 
You  are  acting  as  you  think  rightly,  and  with  a 
great  and  noble  self-deniaL  But  you  are  mis- 
taken, cruelly,  terribly  mistaken,  if  you  have 
pledged  yourself  to  favour  this  match  with 
sneyd  and  to  give  np  your  own  bold  on  that 
young  lady'a  loTe." 

**  1  am  idedged,"  Fortescue  answered. 

«  To  what  P" 

"  To  do  nothing  that  is  calculated  to  hinder  the 
marriage  with  Soeyd,  and  not  to  press  my  own 
suit  by  word  or  deed  for  a  period  of  five  years— by 
which  time,  of  course,  all  chance  will  be  over.'' 

"And  this  was  what  yon  were  telling  Miss 
Crawcour  just  now  P" 

"  Something  of  it.  She  followed  me  to  the 
billiard-room.  She  seems  dcspemte,  reckless. 
She  swears  she  will  not  have  liim.  I  entreated 
her  to  leave  me — you  saw  the  rest." 

I  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  The  conduct 
of  the  duchess  surprises  me  in  this  thing,  I  own. 
She  has  such  good  points,  I  know.  She  is  kind- 
hearted — bospitidile— " 

"  Yes,  she  is  all  that,"  sud  Fortesone,  inter- 
rupting me,  "  but  she  is  touched  by  the  worid 
like  everybody  else.  Why,  you  don't  know  what 
the  notions  of  these  people  are.  The  things 
that  are  necessaries  of  life  to  them — real  neces- 
saries of  life — require  a  fortune  to  proride  them. 
To  a  woman  like  tne  duchess,  the  existence  which 
such  means  as  mine  ini{dy,  seems  what  the  work- 
house or  absolute  starvation  appeara  to  you. 
When  the  duchess  puts  the  case  so  to  me,  I  toil 
you,  I  am  speechless." 

"Fortescue,"  I  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
"  These  things  being  so,  and  this  most  rash  and 
miserable  pledge  being  givrai— what  do  you  do 
hereP" 

"  I  go  to>monow." 

"  Have  you  told  Hus  Crawcour  thatf" 
"  Ko,  lliaTC  told  no  one.  I  mean  to  tell  no 
one.  When  the  party  goea  out  ridiog  to-morrow 
morning,  I  shall  excuse  myself,  and — and  leave 
this  place,  most  likely  for  ever.  There  is  n  row 
in  India  I  hear-^rbaps  I  shall  get  iid  of  my 
life  there.  It's  at  anybody's  service," 
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AmitL  then  vu  a  pause.  I  kiiev  what  that 
oaRKss  tone  meoiit,  and  for  a  time  I  oould  not 
apeak. 

"  Fortescue,"  I  s&id  at  last, "  I  have  one  more 
thins  to  ask.   Has  Snejd  spoken  jct  P" 

"No,"  answered  my  friend,  rising  to  lead  the 
waj  to  the  house ;  "  but  he  is  certain  to  do  so 
to-aay— or  to-morrow." 

m. 

That  afternoon,  a  party,  of  which  Fortescae 
and  I  formed  two,  went  out  corer-shootin){  in 
the  neigbboorhood.  I  nerer  saw  my  friend  shoot 
so  ilL  Indeed,  the  poor  follow  seemed  en- 
tirelv  bewildered,  and  unfit  for  anjtliinff,  I 
tliink  be  only  joined  ttie  puty  to  get  away  from 
the  house. 

Miss  Craweour  did  not  appear  at  dinner.  She 
was  suffering  from  a  headache,  the  duchess  said, 
and  preferred  remaining  in  her  room.  Lord 
Sneyd  professed  as  much  interest  as  would  com- 
port witb  his  languid  manner.  I  could  see  in 
Fortescue's  face,  carefidly  as  he  had  drilled  it, 
how  much  he  suffered  additionally  at  not 
spending  this,  his  last  ereninf^  in  Miss  Craw- 
conr's  societr. 

The  next  day  came,  and  I  was  again  prevented, 
br  certain  literary  labours  to  which  I  was 
obliged  to  dcTote  myself,  from  going  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  I  spent  the  morning  in 
my  romn,  which  was  situated  in  one  of  the  round 
towem  whidi  flanked  the  entrance  of  the  castle, 
one  on  each  side. 

About  half-past  eleven  T  heard  the  voices  of 
some  of  the  men  who  were  staying  in  the  castle, 
as  they  lounged  about  the  door,  gossiping  and 
talking.  Soon  after,  I  lieard  the  clatter  of 
horses  hoofs  in  the  distance,  and  soon  the 
same  sound  accompanied  by  the  scattering  of 
gravel,  and  the  "Wo,  mare!"  and  "Steady 
horse !"  of  the  grooms. 

1  looked  out  from  behind  my  curtains ;  I  am 
always  very  easily  diverted  from  my  work,  ^e 
ridbg  party  was  all  assembled.  Thne  or  four 
men ;  among  them,  for  a  wonder,  Lord  Sneyd. 
He  had  his  own  horse,  a  nasty  long -tailed  white 
brute,  that  cos^  I  dare  say,  a  mint  of  money,  and 
that  no  man  worth  twopence  would  get  across. 
Tlie  duchess  and  Miss  Craweour  were  the  ladies 
of  the  party.  The  duke  came  to  the  door  to  see 
them  off.  He  was  not  going  with  them,  having 
all  sorts  of  things  to  arrange  witb  that  important 
minister  the  gamekeeper. 

"  Where's  Fortescue  P"  said  some  one. 

"  Oh,  he's  not  going  this  morning,"  the  duke 
answered.  "  He  is  writing  letters."  He  was 
helping  Miss  Craweour  into  the  saddle  as  he 
spoke.  It  may  have  been  the  exertion  of 
niountiBf,  or  it  mi^  not,  bat  I  could  aee  that 
she  blnabed  deeply. 

I  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  animal  on  which 
Hiss  Craweour  was  mounted.  As  br  as  beauty 
vent,  eertahily  thwe  was  nothing  to  complain  of. 
A  handsomer  mare  I  twrer  saw.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  ears  were  too  incessant  and  violent, 
and  there  was  more  white  to  the  eye  shown  than 
I  like  to  S89  in  connexion  with  a  ridiog-halAt, 
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1%e  mare  had  been  difficult  to  hold  while  Hiss 
Craweour  was  being  lifted  on,  and,  now  that  the 
young  lady  was  fairly  on  the  brute's  back,  it  be- 
came exceedingly  restive,  almost  unmanageable. 

"Are  yon  afraid  of  her  at  all,  MaryP'*  the 
duke  asked,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  j  "  she  seems 
unusually  frisky  this  morning." 

"  No,  not  in  the  least.  She's  ilwvya  like  lUs 
at  starting." 

This  was  Miss  Crawcour*s  answer,  hut  I 
thought  she  looked  pale.  Perhaps  it  was  tlie 
reaction  after  that  blush  I  bad  noticed.  The  duke 
spoke  again.   This  time  to      brad  groom : 

"Has  that  mare  been  exeroised  this  mominir, 
Roberts  r 

The  man  hesitated  just  half  a  moment,  and 
looked  at  the  mare. 

"  Yes,  your  grace,"  he  said,  touching  his  hat. 

"  You're  sure,  Mary,"  the  duchess  said, "  that 
you're  not  afraid  P  I)o  let  them  take  her  back 
and  bring  you  another  mount." 

"Yes,  yes,  much  better,"  added  the  duke. 
"  Boberts,  send  that  mare  back,  and  saddl^  Bobin 
Hood  for  Miss  Craweour." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  your  grace,  but  the 
horse  is  in  physic ;  he's  not  been  very  well  for 
a  dayor  two." 

"Well,  then,  the  brown  mare,  or  BuURncb, 
or  " 

"No,  no,  no,  no," Miss Crawcoor  called  fnnn 
the  saddle.  "  I  like  tbia  mare  best  of  all.  Let 
her  go,"  she  said  to  the  poom  who  was  holding 
the  cursed  brute's  head.  And  off  she  cantered, 
the  mare  plunging  and  kicking. 

"  Really,"  said  Lord  Sneyd,  with  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  "  Miss  Craweour  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  that  ferocious  animal.  Can  nobody 
,  slop  her  P" 

"  You  ride  after  her,  Sneyd,"  said  the  duke, 
smiling,  "  and  try  if  you  can't  bring  her  back." 
Lord  Sneyd  was  in  the  saddle  by  this  time,  and 
cantered  off  at  a  regular  rocking-horse  pace. 
His  groom  behind  him  on  a  thorough-bred. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  cavalcade. 
The  doke  retired  Immediately  to  the  gun-room ; 
and  I  went  back  to  my  writrng-taue,  but  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  sense  of  un- 
easiness, the  loc^  of  that  mate  not  being  at  all 
to  my  liking,  and  the  manner  of  the  groom 
having  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  tlio 
animal  had  not  really  been  oat  before,  that 
morning. 

All  the  events  of  that  day  are  very  fresh  in 
my  roemo^.  The  next  room  to  mine  was  a 
boudoir.  There  was  a  piano  in  it,  and  some 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  was  playing  on  it. 
I  don't  know  what  she  was  playing,  though  I 
should  reo^nise  the  air  now  in  a  moment  if  I 
heard  it.  It  was  what  is  called  a  "  piece,"  and 
had  a  wonderful  plaintive  hexalj  tbout  iti  As 
the  performer  played  it  many  times  over,  I  Bup< 
pose  she  was  learaing  it. 

I  went  on  writing,  and  what  I  wrote  seemed 
in  a  sort  of  way  to  be  mixed  up  witb  this  tune. 
Presently  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  some 
light  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door.  I  went 
again  to  the  window.  It  was  a  dog-cart,  driven 
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by  one  of  the  duke's  grooms,  and  it  drew  ap 
before  the  door.  Some  servants  brought  out  a 
portmanteau,  some  gtui'Cafles,  and  other  lugga;^, 
and  placed  them  m  the  vehicte.  Almost  at  the 
game  moment  mj  door  opened,  and  Fortescne 
entered  the  room.  I  never  sav  an)^hing  more 
dreadftil  l^ian  the  mppressed  agony  in  hu  fine. 

"  €}ood-bv.  ^d  fellow^  he  aid,  vith  a  mise- 
rable ehastly  emile,  "I'm  off,  you  see.  Will 
you  take  charge  of  this  note  for  the  diudiess  P 
I've  explained  to  Greta  that  I  find  my  letters 
this  morning  require  my  presence  in  London. 
Good-by !  I've  only  just  time  to  catch  the  train." 

"  Stay,"  I  said ;  "  where  can  I  write  to  you  P" , 

*'  London,  to-morrow.  After  that,  Chatham. ' 
Good-by  again,  dear  old  fellow,  good-hy !" 

He  was  gone.   In  a  minute  more  I  saw  the 
duke  oome  with  him  to  the  door,  and  after, 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  ptcssing . 
him  to  retnrn  whenever  he  possibly  could,  they . 
parted,  and  the  dog^»rt  disappeared  rapidly, 
behind  that  ansie  of  the  easUe  round  which  I 
had  seen  Miss  Crawoour  pass  so  short  a  time 
before. 

Poor  felhnr!  what  a  departure.  What  an 
episode  in  the  gay  sto^  of  the  life  at  Creel. 

I  went  back  to  my  desk.  And  still  from  the 
next  room  came  that  same  pbuntive  air,  and 
still  it  seemed  to  belong  to  what  I  wrote,  and 
to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  the  day  and  its 
events. 

Once  more  I  was  disturbed,  and  b^  the  clatter 
of  hoo&.  It  was  a  single  horse  this  time,  and 
going  evidently  at  a  tremendooa  pace.  I  looked 
out  and  saw  young  Balham,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  party  of  equestrians,  dashing  along  the 
road  at  full  gallop.  He  turned  oif  m  the  dii^QC- 
tion  of  the  stables,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
T  remained  where  I  was.  but  with  a  dim  fore- 
boding that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  by- 
and-t^  a  low  open  carriage,  empty,  was  driven 
out  of  the  stable-yard  at  a  great  pace.  Lord  Bal- 
ham rode  rapidly  on  in  front  of  it,  both  he  and 
the  caniage  going  back  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

I  still  Kept  where  I  was,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  and 
some  of  the  servants  came  out.  They  boked 
out  in  the  direction  hy  wliich  the  carnage  had 
disappeared.  One  or  two  ladles'-maids  stood  on 
the  steps,  one  of  them  the  duchess's,  and  there 
was  another  who  was  crying,  but  quite  quietly, 
the  servants  in  such  houses  being  drilled  into 
the  greatest  andemonstratiTeneas.  I  heard  one* 
of  the  men-servants  say  to  another,  "Roberts  is 
gone  off  to  InverkeetC  for  Dr.  Bbclnt^  and 
James  has  gone  mto  Creel  for  Mr.  C«meron. 
Hct'II  both  oe  here  quiekly."  "  Is  his  grace 
in  the  house  "  No.  He's  up  at  the  p&nta- 
tion^.   Bat  he's  been  sent  for." 

The  conversation  among  the  men  stopped 
suddenly.  The  caniage,  driving  now  very  slowly, 
had  come  in  sight.  It  was  f(^owed  oy  some 
horsemen.  Presently  I  made  out  that  two 
grooms  behind  were  leading  each  a  lady's  horse ; 
then  I  saw  that  tiie  duchess  was  sitting  in  the 
carriage  bending  over  and  supporting  toaetking 
'•<40imbody^ljii%  at  length  on  the  cnshioni. 


A  gentleman,  one  of  those  on  horseback,  de- 
tached himself  from  the  group,  and  ro<^  swiftly 
up  to  the  door. 

"  Is  Miss  Crawcour's  mtud  here  ?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  came  forward,  sobbing.  The  duchess's 
woman,  older,  with  more  hea(C  more  u^f-con- 
trolled,  and  more  useful  now,  oame  out  too. 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken.  The  carriage 
drew  up  to  the  door,  and!  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  Miss  Crawoour  over  whom  the  duchess 
was  bending ;  that  the  poor  girl's  habit  was  all 
torn  and  dirtv;  and  that  a  bandkereldef,  deeply 
stained,  was  laid  over  her  face. 

There  was  no  word  spoken  still.  The  dnchcss, 
in  tears,  descended  &om  the  carriage  and  went 
into  the  house  to  see  that  all  was  ready,  while 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  lifted  the  poor 
maimed  form  of  Miss  Crawcour  from  the 
coshious.  I  noticed  that  Lord  Sueyd  did  not 
assist  in  this,  but  hovered  about  the  group  in  a 
helpless  way.  Nobody  seemed  to  wut  hun,  or 
to  notice  hmi. 

I  remained  still  where  I  was.  I  knew  I  could 
be  of  no  use,  should  only  be  in  the  way  below, 
I  could  not  help  looking.  I  wish  I  had  not. 
As  they  lifted  Mtss  Crawoour  from  the  carrug^ 
the  handkerchief  that  was  orerher  face  became 
displaced,  and  I  saw  

One  whole  side  of  her  face  seemed  to  have 
been  crushed  ud  beaten  in.  That  beautiful 
face ! 

It  was  cov«ed  again,  in  a  momenLbut  I  had 
seen  it — and  so  had  someone  else.  WhenLord 
Sneyd  looked  upon  that  mutilated  face,  he  turned 
even  paler  than  he  had  been  before,  and  went 
into  the  bouse. 

The  door  closed  over  the  sad  group,  with 
Mary  Crawcour's  helpless  figure  carried  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  carriage  drove  away  to  the 
stables,  and  all  was  quiet  ^aiu. 

"  And  «U  did  it,  think  of  that,"  said  Balliam. 
"  It  waa  that  disgusting  white  brute  of  his  to 
whom  this  terrible  mishu>  is  owing." 

"  What  do  you  mean  r'  I  asked,  as  we  were 
talking  some  time  afterwards  about  what  has 
been  partly  deacrtbed  above.  "How  did  the 
thing  nappen  f   You  saw  it  all." 

"It  is  told  in  two  words,"  said  Balliam. 
"  You  know  that  mare  that  poor  Miss  Crawcour 
used  to  ride.  Well,  she  was  always  an  unsafe,  > 
ill-conditioned  mare,  in  my  opinion,  but  on  this  . 
occasion  she  was  particularly  bad.  All  the  time 
we  were  out  ^e  was  6dgetiiig  and  starting  at 
everything,  and  more  than  one  of  us  wanted 
Miss  Crawoour  to  let  the  groom  put  her  saddle 
on  one  of  tiie  other  horses,  and  let  some  man 
with  a  stronger  hand  ride  the  mare.  However, 
it  was  no  use,  and  so  at  last — I  never  saw  a 
worse  thing— the  mare  took  fright  at  some 
barrow,  or  something  by  the  side  of  the  hedge, 
and  bolted  straight  aoross  the  road  at  a  bound. 
Miss  Crawcour  was  tiirown,  but  fell  clean, 
luckOy  without  becoming  entangled  with  the 
stirrup,  and  might  have  escaped  serious  mischief, 
when  up  comes  that  intoleniole  ass  Sneyd,  on  his 
hiftoutt  ambling  Aatt^aJooking  beast,  and  rides 
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dean  over  her,  the  brute  of  a  horse — ssh — 
can't  bear  1o  think  of  it — sending  one  of  hia 
hoofs  straight  into  her  face  as  he  passed." 

"  And  her  aim  is  turoken,  too,  is  it  not?" 

"  Tes,  I  believe  so.  That  may,  however,  have 
happened  when  she  fell ;  bat  Use  other  thing, 
that  fearful  mntilation  of  the  poor  young  ladj's 
face,  was  done  bj  a  kick  from  ttlat  horse  of 
Bnejd'a,  and  by  nothing  else  in  the  worhL  I  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes." 


THX  BUT  Of  THIS  MAKUSCMPT  HQ  HAD  PtJT 
tBTO 

HIS  WRITING-DESK. 

SoKX  years  after  these  things  had  happened, 
I  stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  mighty 
moontains  whidi  form  a  boundary  line,  sacE  as 
few  coontriea  can  bout  of,  between  SwitcerUnd 
and  Italy. 

It  was  evening,  and  I  was  gazing  with  all  my 
eyes  into  that  strange  receptaole  tor  the  dead, 
irhich  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  placed  at 
the  door  of  their  convent,  and  where  the  bodies 
of  those  unfortunates  who  have  perished  in  the 
snow  are  preserved.  They  are  embalmed  by  the 
highly  rarefied  air  of  that  hei^j^t,  and  do  not 
decay.  The  Egyptian  mommies  an  sot  more 
perfectly  kept. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  these  strange  figures, 
that  I  scarcely  noticed  there  was  any  one  stand- 
ing  beside  me,  until  I  suddenly  heard  my  own 
name  pronounced  by  a  voice  &miUar  to  me. 
I  turned  and  foand  myself  face  to  foce  with 
Jack  Forfescve. 

Wen,"  he  stud,  almost  beforo  we  had  ex- 
changed greetings,  **  tbu  it  the  moat  extraordi- 
nary thing,  the  most  marvellous  combination  of 
coinddences,  that  ever  took  place  since  the 
creation  of  the  world '.  Who  do  you  think  is  in 
there  P"  pointing  to  the  convent. 

"  Who,"  I  asked.  "  In  Heaven's  name,  who  V 

"  In  the  strangers*  parlour,  there,  you  will 
find,  at  this  moment,  your  old  acquuntance  Lord 
Sneyd  —  and,  what  is  more,  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, if  vou  choose  to  make  it,  in  the  shape  of 
that  nobleman's  illustrious  consort." 

"  What,  the  Irish-Italian  singer,  who,  as  1 
saw  by  GaUgnaai,  bad  managed  to  become  Lady 
Sneyd  P" 

*^The  same." 

*•  And  your  wife— irhere  is  abeP" 
"  Mary  is  with  me.   Is  it  not  extraordinary, 
incredible  almost,  that  we  should  all  be  under 
the  same  roof  again  ?  Do  you  remember  the  last 
time  f  * 

"  Itemember  it  P   Shall  I  ever  forget  it  !'* 

"  Of  course,"  Fortescue  went  on,  "  I  can't 
let  her  come  in  contact  with  those  people,  so 
she  keeps  her  room,  or  rather  her  cell.  It  is 
awfdly  cold,  but  anything  is  better  tiian  su<di  a 
meeting." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  see  her  F" 

"Tou.  Why,  of  couise,"  Pbrteeeae  antweted. 
"  How  can  you  askP" 

"I  will  ask  something  else,  then,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
paiticnlan  of  what  took  place  aftwl  left  Creel, 


and  went  abroad.  My  letters  from  England  and 
the  papers  told  me,  to  my  great  delivht,  of  your 
marriage  with  Miss  Grawcoor,  and  auo  of  Lord 
Sneyd'a  wonderful  match.  But  I  want  to  know 
more  than  these  bare  facts." 

"There  is  really  not  much  to  tell,**  said  For- 
tesoue.  "When  I  got  your  letter  telling  me 
of  that  terrible  disaster  at  Creel,  I  was  at 
Chatham,  and  was,  in  fact,  just  negotiating  for 
an  exchange  into  a  ri^mrait  that  was  going 
abroad  at  once.  Your  letter  altered  all  my 
plans.   Bo  what  I  would,  the  thou^t  of  that 

rat  maimed  figure  haunted  me,  the  love  which 
renat^  when  she  was  in  the  AUl  wad 
glory  of  her  beauty,  became  now  that  pity  was 
maed  up  with  it,  now  that  this  fearfol  troable 
had  come  upon  her,  a  tbiw  that  I  could  no 
longer  hold  out  against.  I  felt  that  I  mutt  go 
back  to  Creel.   And  I  went. 

"  WhenI  got  there,  I  found  that  that  infernal 
brute  and  scoundrel,  Sneyd,  had  left  Uie  place. 
Very  soon  after  the  accident— yon  know  that 
he  had  never  actuallv  spoken  to  the  duke  about 
Mary,  or  said  anything  definite  to  her — well, 
very  soon  after  the  aee^ent.  he  discovered  that 
it  was  actually  necessary  that  he  shotdd  pay  a 
visit  to  some  estates  of  his  in  Ireland.  He  lEft 
the  castle,  to  come  back  there  no  more.  He 
wont  first  of  all  to  Ireland,  and  then  waa  absent 
on  the  Contane^  for  a  considenble  length  of 
timcL  There  was  an  end  of  lum.  At  N^ea, 
be  became  entangled  hi  the  snares  of  a  regular 
deaigning  advenniiess,  and  out  of  those  snares 
he  has  never  escaped.  I  wish  htm  joy. 

*'  Well,  I  stayed  on  and  on  at  CreeL  It  was 
a  quiet  delightful  time.  After  the  actadent 
everybody  left,  but  Greta— he  and  I,  you  know, 
were  always  great  friends— the  duke  pressed 
me  to  stay  that  he  might  have  somebody  to  shoot 
with,  and  I  stayed  on,  and  on. 

"  At  that  time,  too,  I  saw  more  of  the  duchess 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  one  day  we 
began  talkin|^  about  the  accident  and  about 
Sneyd*s  bebavioor,  and  I  ventnied  to  sav  that  I 
thoQf^  tiiat  if  Mary  had  broken  every  Done  in 
her»in,diewanld  atiUhaTc  bad  reason  to  cok- 
eratnlate  herself  on  being  thereby  deUvered 
from  a  marriage  with  the  wretched  creature  that 
he  had  proved  himself  to  be.  The  duchess  d«l 
not  differ  from  me,  and  somehow  from  that  day 
a  strange  kind  of  liope  and  happiness  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  me,  a  carious  indefinite  de- 
light sach  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 

"  At  length  a  day  came  when  I  was  allowed 
to  see  ier.  And  wfien  I  went  into  the  room"— 
at  this  point  Fortesoue's  voice  faltered  a  little — 
"  when  I  saw  her  poor  arm  bound  up,  and  half 
her  sweet  face  covered  with  baudagra — I  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  sof^  ud,  in  short,  I 
made  a  fo(d  of  myself.  The  dudiesa  waa  pitsent. 

but  she  was  feirly  beat,  and  ^Well,  very  soon 

Iwudiseosnngways  and  means  with  the  duke. 

"There  never  was  anything  like  that  man's 
kindness.  Besides  making  Haij  a  very  hand- 
some present  indeed,  wnicb  he  declared  he 
hid  always  intended  to  do,  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  get  me  such  an  appointment  as  aboold 
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make  it  poesible  for  ne  to  many.  Between  him 
and  the  duohess  (vliue  interest  u  not  small)  this 
has  been  effected,  so  I  waited  till  I  ^oi  my  corn- 
pan; — I  am  Captain  Fortescue  nov,  if  tou  please 
— and  then  sold  my  oommission,  ana  with  my 
own  small  means,  and  my  place  in  the  Shot  ana 
^leU  Department,  we  mans^e  to  get  on  in  a 
very  inexplicable  bnt  delifchtral  way." 

"  And  tbe  privations  which  were  to  make  yonr 
wife  so  wretched  V  I  aske^  as  I  shook  him 
wannly  by  the  hand. 

"  Looked  much  worse  at  a  distance  than  they 
do  close,"  said  my  friend.  "  I  do  think,  sin- 
cerely," he  continued,  "that  an  imprudent  mar- 
ri^  omit  to  be  made  every  now  and  then,  if 
it »  only  to  bring  oat  the  immeose  amount  of 
real  kindness  that  there  is  in  the  world.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  if  two  married  [)eople,  bov- 
cTcr  poor  they  may  be,  will  only  put  a  good  face 
upon  it,  and  neitlier  sink  down  into  gloomy 
despair  on  the  one  hand,  nor  shut  themselves 
up  ia  a  faaaghty  reserve  on  the  other— I  am 
perfectly  sure,  I  say,  that  there  is  so  much  real 
eoodness  in  the  world,  that  they  need  never  know 
that  they  are  poorer  than  other  people,  or  suffer 
any  of  those  humiliations,  tiie  dread  of  whioU 
has  kept  many  true  and  loving  hearts  asunder. 
But  come,"  said  Fortescue,  "I  am  getting 
poetical.  Iiet  us  go  inside,  and  see  how  Lord 
and  Lady  Soeyd  are  getting  on.  He'll  take  no 
notice  of  either  of  us,  you'll  see." 

Fortescue  left  me  for  a  time  to  go  and  see 
after  his  wife,  and  I  went  np  into  the  strangers' 
nom.  There  was  a  good  large  company  aa- 
•embted,  waiting  for  tbe  snpper  hour,  Unglisli 
tourists,  Germao  students,  and  some  French 
officers — among  them,  sure  enough,  sitting  next 
to  a  very  showy  and  over-dressed  lady  with 
jewellery  all  over  her,  with  a  very  strong  soup- 
^n  of  paint  upon  her  countenance,  with  a  long 
curl  brought  over  her  left  slioulder — there  was 
Lord  Sncyd. 

A  changed  man  already.  Feeble  and  effemi- 
nate lie  was  still,  but  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
insolent  languid  petit-mattre  and  coxcomb  be 
was  when  X  had  last  seen  him.  He  was  lowered 
in  tone  His  whole  faculties  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  attention  on  his  better-half, 
off  vhom  be  oever  took  bis  eyes. 

"I  hear,"  said  Fortescue  to  me,  as  he  took 
his  place  by  m^  side  at  tlie  sapper-table,  "  that 
he  ia  intensely  jealoos  of  her,  and  leads,  in  con- 
sequence, the  most  miser^le  life  imaginable. 
Look  how  be  is  winching,  now  that  thatTrench 
officer  is  speaking  to  her.  The  man  is  only 
oaring  her  some  potatoes,  but  Soeyd  looks  as 
if  he  would  like— if  be  had  courage  enoagb— to 
put  hb  knife  into  him." 

It  was  true.  A  more  pitiable  and  contemp* 
tibh  sight  I  never  witnessed  than  this  man's 
jealousy.  It  extended  itself  to  the  French 
officers  opposite,  to  the  young  £agUsh  under- 
gradaate  wno  sat  next  to  the  Xidj,  and  even  to 
tbe  good-looking  young  monk  i^o — a  perfect 
nan  <tf  the  worl^  and  a  veiy  aKreeable  fellow- 
took  the  bead  of  the  supper-table.  I  must  say 
tUfcLad/Sn^'i}  ^pewwe  wunoi  oalmUM 


to  quiet  her  lord  and  master's  disoomfort.  A 
more  Uberal  use  of  a  pair  of  fine  rolling  block 

Ses  I  never  saw  made.  Not  long  after  supper 
is  worthy  pair  retired,  not  the  slightest  at* 
tempt  at  recognition  of  either  Fortescue  or  my- 
self oeing  made  on  the  part  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman.  Perhaps  he  was  of  opinion  that  our 
fascinations  would  he  dangerous  with  his  amiable 
consort.  Feriiaps  he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
himself. 

^  As  soon  as  those  two  were  gone,  or  at  least 
after  a  reasonable  interval,  Fortescue  addressed 
himself  to  tbe  yoong  monk  who  played  the  part 
of  host,  aad  rentarked  that  he  woald  go  up-stairs, 
and,  if  his  wife  were  somewhat  recovered  from 
her  fatigues,  wooM  persnade  her  to  come  down 
and  ^t  thoroughlT  wanned  at  the  fire  before 
retinng  for  the  nignt. 

Oar  host  witJh  uiat  interest  in  other  people's 
affairs  whidi  foreigners  either  feel  to  so  delight- 
ful an  extent,  or  assume  so  admirably,  expressed 
his  earnest  hope  that  "  Kadame  would  oe  able 
to  descend,"  and  Fortescue  left  the  apartment. 

I  own  that  at  this  moment  I  felt  somewhat 
nervous. 

In  a  short  time  the  door  opened,  and  Fortescue 
appeared  with  his  wife  on  Ids  arm.  She  came 
up  to  me  at  once,  and  we^ook  luuids  cordiidly, 
wutle  I  spoke  such  words  of  coagiatulation  as  I 
had  ready,  which  were,  in  truth,  not  very  many. 
At  one  glance  I  saw  that  at  all  events  the  ex- 
prmiom  of  her  face  was  safe.  A  great  matter 
that,  at  any  rate. 

Tlie  injury  which  she  had  sustained  being 
from  a  kick,  and  not  from  a  &11  or  draning 
along  on  the  ground,  was  confined  entir^  to 
one  portion  (the  left  side}  of  hex  face.  That 
that  mjury  had  been  atemble  one  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  see  even  now.  Tbe  brow  immedi- 
ately over  the  e^e  was  scarred,  and  tiie  eye- 
brow something  interrupted  in  its  even  sweep ; 
the  cheek  was  scarred  and  indented,  and  there 
was  a  slight  scar  on  the  nostril,  all  on  this 
same  left  side;  but  the  ^e,  sheltered  in  its 
somewhat  sunken  recess,  had  escaped;  the 
mouth  was  unhurt,  aad,  above  all,  there  was 
the  expression,  the  general  look,  of  wldch  the 
attraotiveuess  had  been  so  great.  That  fearful 
injury  which  I  had  looked  down  on  from  the 
turret-window  at  Creel  bad  left  much  leas  da- 
mage behind  than  one  could  even  have  lumped. 

We  talked  pleasantiy,  all  three  together— the 
rest  of  tbe  company  Imving  retire,  and  our 
host  too— 4br  neariy  an  hour.  We  talked  of 
our  travels,  of  tbe  places  to  which  they  were 
bound  and  from  which  I  was  returning,  and  of 
a  hundred  other  things,  until  the  hour  admo- 
nished us  iiaA  it  was  time  to  part  for  the  night. 

As  we  rose  to  say  "  Good  nia^t" — ^my  finend 
and  bis  wife  standing  up  toget&r— I  ttioaght  I 
had  never  seen  a  happier  or  a  better-matched 
couple.  Suddenly  a  uought  seemed  to  strike 
ber.  She  toodiea  her  woondad  dwek  lU^tly 
with  ber  band. 

"  Would  70a  hare  known  mef**  she  aaked, 
smiliiw. 

"  Ko  one  oaa  tell,"  aaid  ^«tB«Rie,interrDpt- 
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ing  my  ready auwer,  "hovllore  tint  precioiis 
scar"— he  lemed  down  and  toneked  it  with  his 
"But  fortha^  we  might  not  be  together 
now.  But  for  tiiat,  yonr  life,  Mary,  might  hare 
been  one  of  miiei^  nmitterable,  and  mine — if 
not  Bacrificed  on  the  plains  of  India— might 
have  been  as  ntter  a  Uuk  as  that  of  any  one  of 
those  nnknown  men  who  have  entertained  us 
here  t&4ught.** 


ms  BKES&mO^ASE. 

Thb  Mssengen  on  board  the  good  ship 
Golden  Dream,  homeward  bound  from  Uel- 
houme,  were  bcKioniwr  to  get  rather  wean  and 
Ured  of  their  tnp.  We  were  only  in  Ihe  fonrth 
wedc  of  the  voyage ;  but  the  month  was  Jnly, 
the  days  were  short,  gloomy,  and  stwmy ;  and 
the  sea  was  oovered  with  tiiose  mountainous 
waves  which  are  to  be  seen  in  petfeetion  off 
Cape  Horn.  The  stout  ship  went  struggling 
^ong  within  six  points  of  a  fierce  north-easterly 
gale,  qaivering  lice  a  liviiu'  creature,  as  the  re- 
morseless waves  struck  faerhlow  after  blow.  On 
tbe  log  beine  hove,  we  found  that  we  vere  rotddng 
barely  two  knots  an  hour ;  and  to  add  to  our  per- 
plexity, a  sudden  chill  in  tbe  air,  and  a  peculiar 
white  gkre  in  the  horizon,  informed  us  that  wc 
were  surrounded  with  ieebem.  Before  nightfall 
the  vi<rfeBoe  of  the  gale  had  somewhat  rh>ted, 
and  tiui  passengers  hurried  on  deck  to  look  at 
theflnt  ioebeig,  v^iehwas  within  half  a  mite  of 
us.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  We  beheld 
an  enormous  mass  of  rock-like  ice,  with  a  per- 
nendioular  wall  &ciDg  us,  fullv  three  handred 
feet  high,  i^ainst  the  steep  siaes  of  which  the 
waves  oashed  incessantly.  The  colour  of  the 
iceberg  was  a  brilliant  pellaeid  white,  except  in 
the  deep  fissures  and  interstices  where  the  hue 
vas  changed  to  cc^t,  or  on  the  summits  of  the 
predpices,  which  glowed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  with  all  the  prismatie  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

"  Eh  !  man  1  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic 
Scotchman.  '*  Tis  jocst  Edinboish  CaaUe  to 
the  lifer 

"  What  a  foitnns  a  fdlow  oould  make  among 
the  Iblbonme  omfeetioiiets,  if  he  oould  onW 
tow  it  into  Put  HuUip  during  the  hot  wnther, 
remmled  a  prosuc  cuoniat. 

"  Well,  itrs  a  pretty  sight,"  said  an  ofal  lady, 
"aveiyirettysi^tt  But  I  wish  they'd  all  sink 
to  the  bottom  at  ni^t,  and  come  up  again  in  the 
moming." 

"  It  would  be  very  convenient,  indeed,  ma'am," 
answered  the  third  mate.  "  It  would  save  -our 
eyes  to-night  considerably,  for  we  shall  have  to 
keep  a  bright  look-out." 

We  passed  a  very  gloomy  evening.  The 
wind  had  almost  fallen  to  a  calm,  while  the  sea 
continued  to  run  extremely  high,  causing  the 
ahq»  to  roU  terribly.  Everything  that  was  not 
Mcnrdy  find,  was  flying  about  tbe  cabin,  the 
destnunioa  of  orot^ery  was  appalling,  and  the 
steward  passed  the  interval  between  supper  and 
bedtime  in  a  atate  of  deapair,  ichasing  cups, 
Baucere,  and  bottles.  Even  the  four  passengera 
■wbn  dmg  to  wiiiat  enry  emang  wnh  a  devo* 


tion  befittmg  the  renowned  Sarah  Battle,  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  game.  Eren  chess,  though 
played  on  a  board  provided  with  spring  fasten- 
mga,  was  found  impracticable.  The  chess-board 
sprang  up  bodily,  piec^  and  all,  made  &  somer- 
sault in  the  air,  darted  into  the  cabin  of  a 
married  couple  who  were  putting  their  baby 
to  bed,  extm^shed  their  candle-lamp,  and 
fii^tened  their  cockatoo  into  hysterics. 

for  myself,  I  went  on  deck,  and  there,  shel- 
tered by  the  penthouse  which  overhungthe  maia- 
deck  at  the  extremity  of  the  poop,  endeavoured 
to  solace  myself  with  a  pipe.  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  a  voice  out  of  the  pitchy  darkness  uying, 

"Nasty  thick  night,  sir." 

It  was  Tom  White,  an  able  seaman,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  growlers  on  board. 

"  What  do  yon  think  of  the  weather,  Tom  P" 
I  asked  him. 

"  'Bout  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  H  H  had  kept 
on  to  blow,  it  might  have  took  us  through  all 
this  here  ice ;  hut  now  it's  fallen  calm,  the  oergs 
will  gather  round  the  ship,  just  as  the  bits  of 
stick  in  a  pond  get  round  a  dead  cat.  Ah ! 
Once  let  me  set  root  ashore,  and  you'll  never 
catch  me  round  the  Horn  aram." 

Poor  Tom !  I  dare  say  lie  had  uttered  this 
declatation  five  hundred  times  before,  and  had 
always  forsotten  it  when  mgning  articles  at  tbe 
sbipping-omce. 

"I  hope  they're  keeping  a  bright  look-out 
forward,  Tom  ?* 

"A  bright  look-out!  How  can  they?  Why, 
the  nighfs  as  thick  as  a  tab  of  Dutch  butter. 
Then  it  ain't  these  big  lamps  as  I'm  afeard  of. 
If  the  look-oots  ain't  asleep,  or  yarning,  they 
might  chance  to  see  ikm.  What  I  funk,  is  the 
nasty  little  sneaking  bits  of  ffronud-ice,  about 
the  size  of  a  ship's  long-boat."'^ 

"  Surely  they  woola  not  iqnre  a  stout  ship 
like  this,  Tom  r 

"  Stout  ship  ?  Ha,  ha !  Why,  this  is  a  soft- 
wood ship — a  regular  New  Brunswicker.  She'd 
have  no  more  chance  again  the  ice,  than  a  cbanev 
cup  again  a  soup-and-hulljr  tin ;  and  tlien,  with 
all  this  here  copper  ore  in  hat  inside^  down 
she'd  go— and  you  along  with  bar." 

"  And  you  too,  Tom." 

"Well,  I  dont  know  about  that.  Sailors 
ain't  like  passengen.  There's  the  boats  to  cut 
adrift.  Besides,  I'm  on  deck,  and  you'd  be 
below,  smothered  like  a  ret  in  his  hole." 

With  a  series  of  parting  growls  Tom  White 
disappeared  in  th?  aarkness,  leaving  me  in  a 
veiy  uncomfortable  ^me  of  mind.  I  was  half 
inclinol  at  first  to  stay  on  deck  all  night,  but 
eventuallv  determined  to  go  bdow,  md  seek 
oblivion  from  daneer  in  sleep. 

I  envied  my  cabin  eompanion,  the  &t  German, 
SchlafenwohL  He  lay  in  profound  sbimber. 
iriiile  hb  nose  trumpeted  defiance  to  tbe  creak- 
ing of  t^e  timbcn  and  tlw  dashing  of  tiie  waves. 
Turing  advantage  of  a  favouraUe  lurch,  I  clam- 
bered up  to  myberth,  which  was  over  the  Ger- 
man's head.  I  tried  to  think  of  everything  I 
could  reeal  to  my  memory,  unconnected  with 
afaipjife,  but  tte  hortiUe  aoodi^  of  soy  com< 
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panion  and  the  larches  of  the  ship,  destroyed 
all  prospect  of  repose.  I  repeated  verses  from 
ihd  most  soporific  poets  I  could  remember.  I 
counted  numbera,  and  got  ap  as  far  as  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  vhen  suddenly  the 
ship  rolled  more  frightfully  than  she  hod 
done  yet.  I  felt  that  she  was  heeling  com- 
pletelj  over,  and  that  the  mainyard  mast  be 
dipping  in  the  waves.  A  fearful  crashing 
of  plates  and  dishes  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  terrible  sound  of  rushinj^  water.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  which  I  had  until  now  kept 
oDstinately  closed.  To  my  horror  I  discovered 
that  the  port-hole,  instead  of  being  at  my  side, 
was  directly  above  my  bead.  I  onsorewed  the 
port  and  torust  my  head  out.  I  was  appalled 
by  what  I  beheld.  The  ship  was  oa  bw  beam* 
ends,  and  her  masts  were  disapprartng  be- 
neath the  angry  sea.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Fortunately  I  had  turned  in  in  my  day 
clothes,  boots  excepted,  bo  I  climbed  through 
the  port-hole,  which  barely  pennitted  the  pas- 
sage of  my  body,  and  lay  clinging  to  the  wet 
slippery  side  of  the  vessel.  A  thought  struck  me. 
Shall  I  waken  SchlafenwohlP  No;  I  might  lose 
my  own  life  in  radeavouring  to  save  his.  His 
ample  figure  could  never  pass  the  narrow  port- 
hole. It  is  astonishingjiow  selfish  men  are  apt  to 
become  at  such  times.  I  murmured,  "Reqoiescat 
iopacei"  and  gazed  around  me  once  more. 

The  TBSsel  was  smking  raindly.  Hra  masts 
were  now  entirely  under  watwr,  and  only  a  few 
feet  of  her  weather  yudarm  were  visible.  I  heard 
a  horrible  grindii^  ndse.  Feerinir  through  the 
darkness^  1  beheld  an  immense  iceoerg  cia^iing 
against  the  ship's  side.  I  summoned  all  my 
energies,  took  a  tremendous  leap,  and  fell  into 
a  small  cavity  filled  with  freshly-fallen  snow. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  feet  i  looked  once 
more  around.  Tlie  Golden  Dream  had  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  was  visible  save  a  few  dark 
objects  floating  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 

1  determined  to  secure  one  of  these  objects. 
"  Possibly,"  I  thought,  "  the  harness-casks  on 
deck  have  broken  adrift.  They  are  filled  with 
beef  and  pork,  and  the  contents  of  one  of  thran 
would  support  life  for  months."  I  descended 
cautiously  through  the  thick  darkness,  to  a  ledge 
which  abutted  directly  on  the  water.  The  spray 
of  the  breakers  was  dashing  in  my  face,  and  I 
trembled  lest  the  frail  piece  of  ice  on  which  I 
stood,  should  give  way  beneath  my  feet  and  pre- 
cipitate me  into  the  briny  abyss.  I  stretcmed 
out  mv  hand — it  was  instantly  grasped  by  an- 
other hand  1  I  drew  back  in  horror,  and  the 
force  of  mv  retrograde  movement  was  such  that 
I  palled  the  person  who  had  dutched  my  band 
completely  out  of  the  water. 

As  soon  as  I  had  deposited  the  unknown  in- 
dividual in  a  place  of  con^Mtrative  safety,  I  de- 
raanded  his  name.  The  figiuB  drew  a  long 
IweaUi,  and  replied,  " /nliua  SoblafenwohL" 

I  8taf^;er«a  back  ia  astonishment,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Wby>  good  ^aven,  how  eame  yoa 
heref* 

"Very  easily,  my  friend.  You  see  I  am  a  good 
divec  and  schvimmer,  andl  took  my  time  about  it," 


"  Why,  toa've  cot  a  Icmg  rope  tied  roand  your 
body!" 

"  Pull  hart  upou  it,  and  see  vat  yon  will 
bring  op." 

I  hauled  as  he  bade  me,  and  presently  landed 
on  the  iceberg,  a  large  case. 

"You  see,"  contmued  the  German,  "I  am 
never  in  a  hurry.  Ven  de  sheep  turned  over,  I 
turned  out  of  my  bairt  mvself,  and  dea  I  tink 
to  myself,  Julius,  you  viU  vant  etwas  essen, 
so  I  filled  dis  box  with  prog,  and  schvam  qvietly 
up  the  cabin  stairs." 

"  Sly  dear  Schlafenwohl !"  I  exclaimed,  em- 
bracing him,  "  how  delighted  I  am  to  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  your  lifs  I" 

"  YeQ,  I  don't  know  about  dat,**  vesponded 
the  stoUd  German,  dryly ;  "  I  oould  have  saved 
myself.  You  see,  my  friend,  the  pn^  is  just 
enough  for  van—- no  more." 

"My  noble  fellow!"  I  replied,  "do  not  har- 
hour  such  selfish  thoughts.  Remember,  we 
are  brothers  ia  adversity,  and  should  help  each 
other." 

"  Vot  can  you  help  m«  to?"  asked  Schlafen- 
wohl, with  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

I  stammered,  "  I— I'to  nothing,  but— yes ! 
I  have  a  pound  of  tobaoco !  I  bought  it  of  the 
steward  to.d^,  and  here  it  is,  safe  in  the 
pocket  where  I  put  it." 

"Ju — vivallera!"  shmUed  the  Gexman,  en- 
thusiastically, "  dat  is  iuat  Tot  I  lure  not  got 
Yes,  my  friend,  we  wOl  awear  iHothership,  and 
share  our  goods  together." 

Schwenwohl  ^d  himself  down  with  a  pillow 
of  snow  for  his  bead,  and  was  presently  snoring 
as  tranquilly  as  if  in  his  own  bdoved  father- 
land, witli  a  lederbett  of  the  finest  down  to  cover 
him.  The  peril  of  my  position  prevented  me 
from  sleeping.  I  sat  down  on  a  comer  of  icy 
rock,  and  took  the  libertv  of  resting  my  semi- 
frozen  feet  on  Schlafenwonl's  expansive  body.  I 
soon  began  to  feel  more  comfortable.  X  lighted 
a  pipe  (my  matches  were  fortunately  in  a  water- 
proof case),  and  anxiously  awaited  the  ooming 
of  dwiight. 

As  I  sat  tiius,  I  b»an  to  reflect  on  my  hard- 
ness of  heart.  I  had  not  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  rest  the  passengers,  or  on  tlw  crew, 
and  yet  they  had  probably  all  perished.  But 
they  had  met  with  a  sudden  and  speedy  death, 
whereas  I  was  doomed  to  a  slow  and  lingeriog 
torturo.  Even  supposing  that  wo  had  a  suA 
ficiency  of  provisions,  what  prospect  of  rescue 
would  remain  when  the  last  fragment  of  Uie 
iceberg  should  crumble  away  under  the  cease- 
less action  of  the  waves  F  Another  and  far 
greater  probability  was  still  more  appallii^. 
The  durability  of  the  iceberg  would  prababfy 
far  outUst  our  store  of  food.  1  strove  to  realise 
the  dreadful  aituatun.  Two  human  beinga  floai* 
ing  at  Uie  capriee  of  the  wind  and  vave^  on  a 
frail  decq>tive  mass  of  crystdlised  wattf,  faring 
at  one  another  with  fominMtiidEea  eyes.  At 
length  it  would  beoHne  necessary  to  oast  lots, 
and  decide  whidi  shoidd  sUy  the  other.  Hor- 
rible thought  I  Iwithdrew  my  feet  haatily  from 
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the  Gennin's  bod;,  wad  sat.  irith  nur  bead 
bowed  open  mj  kneea,  brooding.  Exnansted 
nature  yielded,  and  I  fdl  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad  dajli^lit.  At 
first,  I  gazed  around  me  with  astonishment, 
as  one  usually  does  after  sleeping  in  a 
strange  place,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  iceberg.  We  bad  been  reposing  in  a 
small  Tulley,  surrounded  on  erery  side  but  the 
one  from  which  I  bad  entered,  b^  steep  rocks 
of  slippery  ice,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height.  We  were  thus  completely  sheltered 
from  the  piercing  wind,  while  even  the  dash  of 
the  breakers  was  buety  distinguishable.  I  ad- 
Tanced  a  few  paces  along  the  path  of  ingress, 
for  the  purpose  of  viewbg  the  ocean,  and  tiiere 
found  Schlafeuwobl  oisoanced  in  a  comer,  in- 
dnstrionsly  eombug  out  bis  flaxen  beard,  by 
the  aid  of  a  pocket  mirror  stuck  in  a. crevice 
of  the  icy  roclu.  He  was  singing  Kennst  du  das 
Land,  and  saluted  me  with  cheerful  calmness. 

We  breakfasted  on  a  couple  of  sardines  and 
half  a  biscuit,  slaking  our  thirst  at  one  of  the 
numerous  rills  which  trickled  down  the  slowly 
melting  rocks.  There  was  something  alarming 
in  the  idea  of  thus  making  a  beverage  of  the 
house  we  lived  in.  Every  gallon  of  water  that 
welled  away,  represented  some  six  cubic  inches 
of  our  fragile  habitation.  If  this  liquefaction 
took  place  m  those  high  southern  latitudes^  with 
the  temperature  scarcely  over  forty  desreea, 
how  r^pioly  would  our  floating  aik  disaoTve  as 
we  apfnoacbed  the  line !  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  drifted  antarctically,  we  ran  the  risk  of 
being  hopelessly  frozen  up,  in  regions  far  be- 
yond the  naunts  of  any  human  creature.  These 
terrible  reflections  passed  through  my  mind 
while  I  was  manufacturing,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  pocket-knife  and  the  lid  of  a  deal  box,  a  pair 
of  sandals  to  protect  my  feet  &om  the  chill- 
ing surface  of  the  ice.  This  -task  completed, 
I  proposed  to  Schlafenwohl  that  we  should 
ascend  the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  further 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  iceberg.  He 
assented,  and,  after  two  hours'  hard  work, 
pnncipauT  spent  in  cutting  steps  for  our  fieet 
with  our  cnives,  we  gained  the  aummit. 

The  panorama  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
We  were  foil  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  extended  in  every 
direction  around  us,  studded  at  intervals  witn 
icebergs  of  every  imaginable  shape  and  size. 
Onr  own  island  was  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  presented  a  series  of  ridges  and 
valleys,  at  irregular  distances.  We  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  centre  of  a  gigantic  star- 
fish,  whose  seven  rays  were  represented  by 
seven  rocky  backbones,  between  each  of  whicn 
lay  a  deep  and  sheltered  valley.  The  wind  blew 
with  great  violence  at  the  exposed  point  where 
we  stood,  ud,  as  I  have  not  a  remarkably  steady 
head,  I  did  not  care  to  Tenture  too  near  the 
edge  of  <me  of  the  aeven  al^ssM  bdow. 
But  Uie  Gwman  inaiated  on  it. 

"Mr.  M<sikhouse,"  aaid  b^  "I  nsh  you 
vould  look  over  into  our  Tallej." 

"Whyr 


"  I  tink  Bomebody,  in  our  absence,  may  be 
plondering  our  prog-box." 

"Nonsense!  I  answered.  "You  talk  as  if 
you  were  on  the  top  of  the  Richi." 

"  Veil,  my  friend,  you  vlll  oblige  me  by  doing 
it.   I  am  too  stoat  to  venture." 

I  crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees  until  my 
face  hung  immediately  over  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  three  hundred  feet.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  beheld  two  human  figures  actively 
eneaged  in  examining  the  contents  of  our  in- 
vafufuile  chest. 

I  reported  progress  to  ScKlafenwohl,  who 
became  frigbtfnlly  agitat^.  He  gave  rent 
to  snndrr  Tentmio  imprecations,  and  de- 
scended the  face  of  the  oliff  in  tike  most  reck- 
less manner,  reachii^  the  bottom  some  aeocmds 
before  mysdf. 

When  I  arrived,  I  beard  voices  engaged  in 
loud  altercation. 

"  ^y'J°^  "^^^  7**"  ^  better  dan 
a  tief.   Dat  is  my  box." 

"  That  ain't  your  private  bread,"  replied 
Tom,  holding  up  a  oisouit.  "  That's  ship 
bread.   Ain't  it.  Bill  Atkins  V 

"  Aye,"  said  Af  kins.  *'  Besides,  you'd  never 
go  for  to  ke^  all  this  tucker  to  your  own 
cheek.  Why,  there's  a  parcel  of  women  and 
children  in  the  next  hoUow  to  thia»  as  has  had 
no  breakfast  yet." 

'^Whatl  More  people  aaved?"  I  udaimed. 

"  Of  eonne  there  is/'  uid  Tom ;  "  when  the 
iceberg  drifted  alongside^  me  and  Bill  hereshiod 
on  the  bulwarks  as  the  ship  heeled  over,  and 
passed  the  passengers  in  as  nicelr  as  if  we  was 
off  Blackwall  Pier.  There  may  be  a  lot  more, 
for  aught  I  know,  in  the  t'otb^  wallejs.  I've 
been  busy  navigating  the  ship." 

"  Navigating  dc  sheep !"  cried  Schlafenwohl, 
"  vot  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  I've  got  a  pocket-com^ss  here,  and 
I've  been  heaving  the  \og,"  said  Tom.  "  We're 
steering  uor'-cast-and-by-north,  and  going  thir- 
teen knots.  If  this  breeze  lasts  four-and-twenty 
hours,  we  shall  go  smack  into  the  Falkland 
Islands." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  skipper,  Tom,"  I 
asked,  "  and  of  the  other  cheers  r' 

*'  I  don't  know,*'  answered  Tom ;  "  they  may 
be  aboard  the  bei^  and  they  mayn't.  Anyway, 
I'm  the  only  able  seaman  in  her  that  I  know  of, 
so  I've  toOK  the  command." 

The  adventures  of  the  last  few  hours  had 
altered  Tom  White  considerably  for  the  better. 
From  a  gmrobling  sulking  discontented  fellow, 
he  bad  been  transformed  into  a  smart  active 
energetic  commander.  I  verily  believe  he  looked 
upon  the  iceberg  as  an  acttud  ship,  and  so-~ 
barring  masts,  sails,  and  rudder — she  was. 

"Now,  Mr.  Honkhouse,"  contmued  Tom, 
"you'll  please  take  your  orders  from  me. 
I  can  see  you'je  a  sharp  ch^,  by  the  way 
jrou've  made  them  ioe-sboes  and  oat  them  st^ 
in  the  xook-fiu».  Go  up  to  the  mast*heaa, 
and  see  what  you  can  make  of  the  otiiarTaUeji. 
The  next  one  to  this,  I  know  all  about; 
my  bead^qaarten." 
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"Ay,  aj,  sir,"  I  replied,  in  tme  naatical 
8^1e,  and  once  more  clambered  the  rocks.  I 
invited  SchlafeDwohl  to  accompany  me,  but  he 
declined.  On  Teaching  "  tiie  masUiead,"  as  Tom 
styled  it,  I  selected  a  valley  to  which  l^e  de- 
scent -was  sloping  and  eas^  the  sides  being 
deeply  covered  vitn  snow.  "Dowo  the  sorface 
of  tnia,  I  glided  qaite  comfcntably,  and  in  a  few 
seconcU  reached  the  bottom. 

At  first  no  bom  an  being  was  visible,  bat  on 
taming  an  angle  of  tiu  elm,  I  beheld  a  sbgalar 
sight. 

Mrs.  KobinsoD,  the  old  lady,  who  on  the  pre- 
vioQs  evening  bad  wished  that  the  icebergs 
woold  all  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  night-time, 
and  only  come  np  by  daylight,  was  seated 
cronohing  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  terror,  holding  a  la^  green  umbrella 
ovra  hei  head.  Close  beside  her,  reposed  an 
enmntoas  walrus,  at  leut  tvdve  feet  loi^ 
blinking  sleepily  ^  the  friffhtened  dame,  and 
looking  as  httfe  inclined  for  mischief  as  a 
domestic  cat  on  a  hearth-rug.  Laying  my  finger 
on  my  Hps  to  enjoin  silei  ce,  I  fastened  a  rope 
(which  I  had  brought  with  me)  xouod  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson's  waist,  aniTthen  proceeded  to  toil  up  the 
slope.  I  shoald  never  have  reached  the  top 
with  her  dead  weight  behind  mc,  but  for  tlie 
uratnella,  which  I  used  as  an  alpenstock.  On 
gaining  the  summit,  Mrs.  Bobiuson  vowed  that 
she  could  never  go  down  "them  slippery  steps," 
so,  aided  by  Bill  Atkins,  to  whom  I  made  sig- 
for  assistance,  we  lowered  her  safely  by  a 
IcnuceaUe  into  the  women  and  children's  valley. 

**llr.  J^mkhouse,"  said  Bill,  "  we  mnst  have 
that  walnu.  Even  if  we  can't  eat  his  flesh,  we 
can  make  a  roaring  bonfire  of  his  blubber,  and  the 
poor  women  and  cmldren  are  perisbingwithoold.** 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

So,  up  three  or  foac  of  us  climbed  again, 
armed  with  knives  and  cask -staves.  We 
reached  the  summit  and  descended  into  the 
valley  safely.  The  widrus  was  seated  as  placidly 
as  before.  He  seemed  to  be  making  a  loumey 
northward  to  visit  some  of  bis  FaMand  Island 
acquaintance,  and  to  look  upon  the  iceberg  as 
an  admirable  species  of  public  conveyance — 
cheap,  swif^  and  comfortaUe.  He  was,  how- 
ever, apparently  fonder  of  the  society  of  ladies 
than' of  ffentlemen.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us  ap- 
proach«  iloarishing  our  weapons,  he  tamed  over 
on  his  ude  and  quietly  ndled  into  the  sea. 
Our  party,  chagrined  at  the  cool  manner  in  which 
he  had  eiven  ns  the  slip,  returned  slowly  and 
disconsolately,  commonicatmg  the  result  of  oar 
proceedings  to  Tom  White. 

"Never  mind  the  walrus,  boys,"  siud  that 
energetic  commander,  who  was  m  high  spirits. 
"She's  going  fifteen  knots,  if  she's  going  an 
inch.  Mr.  Monkhouse,"  he  continued,  in  a 
whisper,  "you  ain't  seen  the  skipper?" 

"No,  there  are  no  sicus  of  him."' 

"Well,  if  he  was  aboard,  I'd  graarantee  to 
bring  him  in  safe.  And  be  conldnH  do  better  nor 
what  I'm  doingwjw." 

What  Tbm  White  was  dtnng  to  assist  onr 
pr(^;ress,  tt  would  be  bard  to  aay;  though  he 
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himself  firmly  believed  that  everything  depended 
on  his  ex.ertions. 

Evening  was  coming  on.  "  Mr.  Monkhouse," 
said  Tom,  "you're  the  best  hand  I've  got  aboard 
the  ship.  How  do  yoa  feel  about  the  Iws  t" 

"Rather  stiff."  • 

"Bill  Atkins."  said  Tom,  "serve  oat  a  tot 
of  grog  to  Mr.  Monkhouse.  If  s  veiy  precious 
liqoor,  for  we've  only  one  bottle  aboard;  but 
he  deserves  a  drop." 

I  swallowed  the  proSbred  refreshment,  when 
Tom  said : 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  aloft  again,  to  look 

out  for  land." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  replied,  cbeetfiilly,  and 
clambered  up  like  a  chamois. 

"  Land  ho !"  I  called.  My  distance  from  Tom 
was  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet ;  but  ice  must 
be  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound,  fur  I  could 
hear  Tom's  answer  quite  diatiuotly,  above  the 
whistiing  tjf  the  wiod,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
wavM. 

"  Where  away  V 

"  On  the  weather  bow,  sir." 

"  All  right.  Stop  aloft,  and  say  what  it  looks 
like  as  we  get  nearer.'* 

A  furious  gale  was  now  blowing  from  aou'-sou*- 
west,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ctoucli  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  to  avoid  being  hurled  into  one  of  the 
chasms  beneath.  Oar  ^lant  iceberg  chorued 
through  the  dark  water  at  raihoad  speed, 
leaving  a  long  white  track  of  foam,  miles  astern. 
My  fear  now  was,  that,  at  the  rate  we  were 
going — which  could  be  little  short  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour — we  shoald  be  dashed  on  the 
rocks.  To  my  great  joy,  as  we  neared  the  land, 
I  perceived  an  extensive  opening  in  the  diib. 
I  described  it  as  accurately  as  I  could,  to  tbs 
watehful  commander  below.  ^  presently  oiune 
aloft,  and  stood  at  my  side. 

"Port  Stephen's r  he  exclaimed,  "by  all 
:  that's  merciful !  It  lies  in  the  sou'-west  comer 
of  the  main  island.  Now  comes  the  ticklish 
time.  If  vre  touch  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
we  shall  be  knocked  to  splmters." 

The  excitement  on  board  the  icebei^  was 
intense.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  Just 
as  night  fell,  we  entered  tue  harbour.  Had  our 
gallant  craft  been  steered  by  the  most  skilful 
helmsman  in  the  British  Navy  she  could  not 
have  kept  a  better  course.  Tom  Wliite  robbed 
his  hands  vrith  delight,  and  appropriated  all  the 
honour  and  glory  to  himself.  As  soon  as  we 
were  fturly  inside  the  harbour,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  cliffs,  the  force  of  the  wind  abated. 
Fortunately,  too,  there  was  a  strong  current 
setting  out  of  the  harbonr,  right  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind.  We  hove  the  log,  and  foiuid  she 
was  going  five  knots ;  we  hove  it  again,  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  she  was  barely  making  two 
knots ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  that  time, 
a  low  grinding  noise  was  heard,  and  we  grounded 
on  an  extensive  sand-bank  in  the  centre  of  the 
harbonr.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  there 
patiently  during  the  nigh^  as  we  had  no  means 
of  conimuuicating,  by  signtd  or  otherwise  with 
the  shore.  We  had  nutcnes,  bat  the  whole  of 
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our  arailable  fuel  amoaQted  to  a  deal  board  or 
two,  and  so  small  a  fire  would,  probably,  have 
attracted  no  obserration.  Wepa^ed  a  nervous 
miserable  night,  and  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren especially.  As  the  iceberg  grated  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  tjjo  top  of  tbe  bank,  we 
feared  she  was  going  to  pieces :  bat  her  timbers 
(to  speak  metaphoiicaUy)  were  well  put  toge- 
ther, and  ahe  held  oat  uavely  nntfl  nuHning. 

Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  so  glad  to  see 
tbe  day  dawn.  We  were  unsprakably  de- 
lighted at  about  sunrise  to  obsore  aereraf  boats 
patting  out  from  tbe  settlement.  The  people 
m  them  had  put  off  (it  seemed  when  the^  came 
alongside)  from  motives  of  cariosity  to  visit  the 
iceberg^,  but  were  perfectly  astoniued  at  finding 
her  freighted  with  passengers. 

The  ofBcial  in  charge  of  the  boats  said, 
"  We  mast  observe  some  discipline  in  getting 
the  people  on  board^  or  we  shall  have  the  boats 
swamped.   Where  is  the  captain  P" 

"1  am  the  captain,'*  quoUi  Tom  White, 
boldly. 

"  Then^  sir,  perhaps  yon  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  arrange  your  people  in  detachments.*' 

Tom  bustled  about  wita  ^eat  pomp,  looking 
fall^  two  inches  taller  afterliaving  been  called 
"  Sir,"  and  haviag  been  addressed  so  politely  by 
the  government  officer. 

By  this  time  more  boats  had  arrived  from 
shore,  and  the  scanty  population  of  the  port 
were  to  be  seen  running  to  and  fro  like  ants 
whose  nest  had  been  disturbed. 

"Are  these  all  your  crew  and  passengers, 
captain  ?"  asked  the  governor  of  the  island,  as 
he  stepped  aboard  the  iceberg. 

"  Hall,  your  worship,"  answered  Tom,  appa- 
rently with  some  indistinct  impressions  of  vene- 
ration, derived  from  the  Thames  Police  Court ; 
"the  others,"  he  continued  solemnly,  "  has  met 
a  watery  grave." 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  saida  boKtman*  touch- 
ing his  cap  to  Tom  White,  "  but  there's  a  lot 
more  people,  t'other  side  the  berg." 

A  rush  of  boats  immediately  gave  way  with  a 
will  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  presently  re- 
tamed,  briogmg  off  the  captain,  chief  mate, 
second  mate,  third  mate,  boatswain,  doctor, 
steersman,  and  midshipmen.  Being  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  ship  when  the  catastrophe  occurred, 
they  had  all  leapt  on  board  the  icebei^  together. 
And  it  seemed  that  we  had  searched  six  valleys, 
but  had  omitted  to  examine  the  seventh. 

Poor  Tom  White  I  I  believe  be  was  a  kind- 
hearted  fellow^  and  well  pleased  to  find  tliat 
not  a  single  life  had  been  sacrificed  on  board 
the  Golden  Bream ;  and  ^et  I  am  sure  he 
was  sorry  to  see  tbe  captam  again.  He  spoke 
not  a  word  on  bis  way  to  the  shore,  but  hung 
down  hb  head,  and  looked  much  depressed.  In 
the  evening,  however,  under  tbe  influence  of  a 
liberal  libation  of  grog  from  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  described 
his  manner  of  navigating  the  iceberg  into  port,  in 
terms  which  I  thmk  no  Falkland  Islander  will 
ever  forget.  As  for  the  iceberg,  I  understand 
that  she  remained  fot  many  montu  grounded  on 


the  sand-bank ;  at  length,  under  the  infiuence 
of  numerous  storms  of  rain,  the  ceaseless  daah- 
ing  of  the  waters,  and  the  warmth  of  the  chilly 
southern  summer,  she  crambled  to  pieces,  and 
diswpeared. 

We  were  all  placed  on  board  a  Califomlau 
trader  bound  for  New  York.  Here,  I  parted 
&om  Schlafenvohl,  who  had  determined  to 
settle  in  the  United  States.  There  was  some 
slight  coolness  between  us.  I  had  positively 
declined  to  shaie  tbe  same  cabin  with  him,  on 
account  of  his  snoring,  and  the  worthy  German 
was  offended.  Consequently,  I  proceeded  to 
Liverpool  by  the  Cunard  stemner  &om  Boston, 
alone.  On  reaching  London,  I  at  once^  for- 
warded a  written  statement  of  our  extraordinary 
escape  to  the  Committee  at  Lloyd's.  It  was 
authenticated  by  Tom  White's  mark ;  as  he,  like 
many  other  great  men,  was  unable  to  read  or 
write.   A  few  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  re- 

iuisition  to  attend  before  the  Committee  of 
iloyd's,  which  I  at  once  obeyed,  when  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued  between  myself  and 
the  Chahmaa : 

"  Fray,  Mr.  Monkhoose,  is  your  family  of 
German  origin  P' 

"  No,  sir ;  we  hare  been  settled  for  centuries 
in  East  Kent." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  the 
name  of  Mon^ouse  might  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  certain  Baron,  whose 
extraordiniuy  adventures  have  long  been  known 
to  the  pnUic." 


HIS  BROWK-FAPER  FABCEL. 

Mt  works  are  well  known,  I  am  a  young 
man  in  the  Art  line.  You  have  seen  my  works 
many  a  tira^  Uiough  if  s  fifty  thousand  to  one  if 
you  have  seen  me.  Tou  say  yoa  dont  want  to 
see  me?  Tou  sajyonr  interest  is  in  my  works 
and  not  in  me  ?  xnm*t  be  too  sure  about  tJiat. 
Stop  a  Ut. 

Let  us  have  it  down  in  black  and  white  at  the 
first  go  off,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unpleasant- 
ness or  wrangling  afterwards.  And  this  is  looked 
over  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  ticket-writer,  that  is 
up  to  literature.  I  am  a  young  man  in  the  Art 
line— in  the  Fine  Art  line.  You  have  seen  my 
works  over  and  over  again,  and  you  have  been 
curious  about  me,  and  you  think  you  have  seen 
me.  Now,  as  a  safe  rule,  you  never  have  seen 
me,  and  you  never  do  see  me,  and  you  never  will 
see  me.  I  think  that's  pltunly  put— and  it's 
what  knocks  me  over. 

If  there's  a  blighted  pablio  character  going, 
I  am  the  party. 

It  has  been  remarked  1^  a  certain  (or  an  un- 
certain) philosopher,  that  the  world  knows  no- 
thing M  its  greatest  men.  He  mi^ht  have  put 
it  plainer  if  he  had  thrown  his  eye  m  my  direc- 
tion. He  might  have  put  it,  that  while  the 
world  knows  something  of  tliem  that  aoparently 
go  in  and  win,  it  knows  nothing  of  tnem  that 
really  go  in  and  don't  win.  There  it  is  again  in 
another  form — and  that's  wliat  knocks  me  over. 

Not  ^at  it's  only  myself  that  suffers  from  in- 
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justice,  bat  that  I  am  more  alive  to  my  own 
mjnriea  than  to  my  other  man's.  Bdn&  as  I  bare 
mentioned,  in  the  Vim  Art  line,  anl  not  the 
Philanthropic  line,  I  openly  admit  it.  As  to 
company  m  injury,  I  have  company  enough. 
Who  are  yoa  pasamg  every  day  at  your  Competi- 
tive Dxcnxciations  ?  The  fortunate  can  didatea 
whose  beads  and  livers  yon  have  tamed  apside- 
dovn  for  life  ?  Not  you.  Ton  are  really  pass- 
mg  the  Crammers  and  Coaches.  If  your  prin- 
ciple is  right,  why  don't  you  turn  out  to-morrow 
morning  with  the  kejra  of  your  cities  do.  velvet 
cushions,  your  musicians  pla3^ins^  and  your 
Sags  fiying,  and  read  addresses  to  the  Crammers 
ana  Ooachea  on  your  bended  knees,  beseeching 
them  to  come  out  and  govern  yoa  f  l^en,  again, 
as  to  your  public  business  of  all  sorts,  your 
Financial  statements  and  your  Budgets;  the 
Fablic  knows  much,  truly,  about  the  real  doers 
of  all  that !  Your  Nobles  and  Right  Honour- 
ables  are  first-rate  men  ?  Yes,  and  so  is  a  goose 
a  first-rate  bird.  But  I'll  tell  you  this  about  the 
goose ; — you'll  fiud  his  natural  flavour  disap- 
pointing, without  stoffiog. 

Perhaps  I  am  soured  oy  not  being  popular  ? 
But  suppose  I  AU  popular.  Suppose  my 
works  never  fail  to  attract.  Sappoae  that 
whether  they  are  exhibited  by  natural  light  or 
by  artificial,  they  invariably  draw  the  public, 
'raen  no  doubt  they  are  preswved  in  aomc  Col-, 
lection?  No  they  are  not;  the^  are  not  pre- 
served in  any  Collection.  Copyright  ?  No,  nor 
yet  cop^^ht.  Anyhow  they  must  be  some- 
where r  Wrong  again,  for  they  are  often  nowhere. 

Says  fou^  "at  all  events  yoa  are  in  a  moody 
state  of  mind,  my  friend.'*  My  answer  is,  T 
have  described  myself  as  a  public  character  with 
a  blisbt  upoa  him — which  fully  accounts  for  the 
curdTmg  of  the  milk  in  cocoa-nut. 

Those  that  are  acqnainted  with  London,  are 
aware  of  a  locality  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river  Thames,  called  the  Obelisk,  or  more  gene- 
rally, the  Obstacle.  Those  that  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  London,  will  also  be  aware  of  it, 
now  that  I  have  named  it.  Hy  lodging  is  not 
far  from  that  locality.  I  am  a  young  man  of 
that  easy  disposition,  that  I  tie  abed  till  it's  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  get  up  and  earn  something, 
and  then  I  lie  abed  again  till  I  have  spent  it. 

It  WB^  on  an  occasion  when  I  had  had  to 
turn  to  with  a  view  to  victuals,  that  I  found 
myself  walking  along  the  Waterloo-road,  one 
evening  after  cuirk,  accompanied  by  an  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-lodger  in  the  gas-fitting  wav  of 
life.  He  is  very  good  company,  having  worked 
at  the  theatres,  and  indeed  he  has  a  theatrical 
torn  himself  and  wishes  to  be  brought  out  in 
the  characttt  of  Othello ;  but  whether  on  ac- 
count of  his  regular  vork  always  btaduog  his 
face  and  hands  more  or  less,  I  cannot  say. 

"  Tom,"  he  aays,  "  what  a  mystery  hangs 
over  you  !'* 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Click" — the  rest  of  the  house  ge- 
nerally give  him  his  name,  as  being  first,  front, 
caipeteiTall  over,  hb  own  furniture,  and  if  not 
nwAoniiT,  an  out-and'Out  imitation  —  "Yes, 
Hr.  Glide,  a  mjtAerj  does  hang  over  me." 


"Makes  you  low,  you  aec^ don't  itP"  laya 

he,  eyeing  me  sideways. 

"  Why  ves^  Mr.  Click,  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  it  that  have,"  I  yielded  to  a  sigh, 
"  a  lowering  effect." 

"  Gives  you  a  touch  of  the  misanUirope  too, 
don't  it  P"  sajB  he.  "  WeU.  I'll  tea  you  what. 
If  I  was  you,  I'd  shake  it  off." 

"  If  I  was  you,  I  wooldi  Mr.  Click ;  bat  if  yon 
was  me,  you  wouldn't." 

"  Ah !    says  he, "  there's  something  in  that." 

When  we  had  walked  a  little  further,  he  took 
it  up  again  by  touching  me  on  the  ohest.  ^ 

"  Too  see,  Tom,  it  seema  to  me  as  if,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the  domeatio  drama 
of  the  Stranger,  yoa  had  a  silent  sorrow  there." 

"IhaveTMr.  CHok." 

"I  hope,  Tom,"  lowering  his  voice  in  a 
friendly  way,  "  it  isn't  oomiiu;.  or  smashing  f* 
"  No,  Mr.  CUok.  Don't  be  uneasy."  ' 
"Nor  yet  forg  "  Mr.  Click  checked  him- 
self, and  added,  "  coonterfeiting  anything,  for 
instance  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Click.  I  am  lawfully  in  the  Ark 
line— Kne  Art  line— but  I  can  say  no  more." 

"Ah!  Under  a  species  of  star  r  A  kind  of  a 
maligmuit  spell  F  A  sort  of  a  gloomy  destiny  P 
A  cankenronn  pegung  awa^  at  your  vitals  in 
secret,  as  veil  aaT  make  it  oatP"  said  Mr. 
Click,  eyeing  me  with  some  admiration. 

I  tola  Mr.  Click  that  was  about  it,  if  we  came 
to  particulars;  and  I  thought  he  appeared 
ratber  proud  of  me. 

Our  conversation  bad  brought  us  to  a  crowd 
of  people,  the  greater  part  struggling  for  a 
front  place  from  which  to  see  something  on  the 
pavement,  which  proved  to  be  various  designs 
executed  in  coloured  chalks  on  the  pavement- 
stones,  lighted  by  two  candles  stuck  in  mud 
sconces.  The  subjects  couitisted  of  a  fine  fresh 
salmon's  head  and  shoulders,  supposed  to  have 
been  recently  sent  home  from  the  fishmonger's ; 
a  moonlight  night  at  sea  (in  a  circle) ;  dead 
game ;  acroU-work ;  the  head  of  a  hoary  hermit 
engaged  in  devout  contemplation ;  the  head  of 
a  pomter  smokmg  a  pipe ;  and  a  cherulum,  his 
flesh  creased  as  in  infancy,  going  on  a  horizontal 
errand  against  the  wind.  All  these  subjects 
appeared  to  me  to  be  e:iquisitely  done. 

On  his  knees  on  one  side  of  this  gallery,  a 
shabby  person  of  modest  appearance  who  shivered 
dreadfulif  (thoogh  it  wasn't  at  all  cold),  was 
engaged  m  blowing  the  chalk-dust  off  the  moon, 
toning  the  outline  of  the  back  of  the  hermifs 
bead  with  a  bit  of  leather,  and  fattening  the 
down-stroke  of  a  letter  or  two  in  the  writmg. 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  writing  formed 
a  part  of  the  composition,  and  that  it  also— as 
it  ^peated  to  me — was  exquisitely  ixm.  It 
ran  as  follows,  in  fine  xoundT  c^aractera;  *'An 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  1  S  3 
4  6  6  7  8  9  0.  £  s.  d.  Employment  in  an 
office  is  humbly  requested.  Honour  the  Queen, 
Hunger  is  a0987654331  sliarp  thorn. 
Chip  chop,  cherry  chop,  fol  de  rol  de  ri  do.  As- 
tronomy and  mathematics.  I  do  this  to  support 
my  fiunuj." 
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Mormun  of  admiratioii  at  the  exoeeding 
beauty  of  tliis  performance  went  about  among 
the  erovd.  The  artist  baving  finished  his  touch- 
ing (and  hxrmg  spoilt  those  places),  took  his  seat 
OQ  the  paTement  with  his  knees  crouched  up  ver; 
nigh  hu  chin ;  and  halfpence  began  to  rattle  in. 

"  A  pit  J  to  see  a  num  of  that  talent  brought 
80  low ;  ain't  itF"  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  me. 

"  What  be  mi^t  hare  done  in  the  coach-paint- 
ing,  or  house-decorating  ■"  said  another  man,  who 
took  op  the  first  speaker  because  I  did  not. 

'*  Why  be  writer— alone— like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor!" 8iid  another  man. 

** Better," said anotiiflr.  "I know writing. 
ffe  oouldn't  sniq|»rt  his  bm^y  thia  way." 

Then,  a  woman  noticed  the  natnnl  floffineas 
of  the  hermit's  hair,  and  another  woman,  her 
ficiend,  mentioned  of  the  salmon's  gills  that  you 
could  almost  see  him  gasp.  Then,  an  clderl; 
country  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  asked 
the  modest  man  how  he  executed  bis  work?  And 
the  modest  man  took  some  scraps  of  brown 
paper  with  colours  in  'em  out  of  bis  pockets  and 
showed  them.  Then  a  fair-complexioned  donkey 
with  sandy  hair  and  spectacles,  asked  if  the 
hermit  was  a  portrait  t  To  which  the  modest 
man,  casting  a  sorrowful  glance  upon  it,  replied 
that  it  was,  to  a  certain  exttot,  a  recollection  of 
his  father.  This  caused  a  boy  to  yelp  out,  "  Is 
the  Pinter  a  smoking  the  j^pe,  your  mother?" 
who  was  immediately  sboved  out  of  view  by  a 
sympathetic  carpenter  with  his  basket  of  tools  at 
bis  back. 

At  erery  fresh  question  or  remark,  the  crowd 
leaned  forward  more  ei^ly,  and  dropped  the 
bal^>ence  more  freely,  -  and  the  modest  man 
gathered  them  up  more  meekly.  At  last,  another 
elderly  gentleman  came  to  the  front,  and  gave 
the  ajrtist  his  card,  to  come  tu  his  office  to- 
morrow and  get  some  copying  to  do.  The  card 
was'"accompanied  by  sixpence,  and  the  artist 
was  profoundly  grateful,  and,  before  he  put  the 
card  in  his  hat,  read  it  several  times  by  tlie 
light  of  his  candles  to  fix  the  address  well  m  his 
mmd,  in  case  be  should  lose  it.  The  crowd  was 
deeply  int-erested  by  this  last  incident,  and  a  man 
in  Uu  second  row  with  a  graff  voice,  growled  to 
the  artist,  "You'Tegotaebuiceiulifenow,  ain't 

}'ou  f"  The  artist  answered  (sniffing  in  a  very 
Dw-spirited  way,  however),  "  I*m  tbankfnl  to 
hope  so."  Upon  which  there  was  a  general 
chorus  of  "  Tou  are  all  right,'*  and  the  haupence 
slackened  very  decidedly. 

I  felt  myself  pulled  away  by  the  arm,  and  Mr. 
Click  and  I  stood  alone  at  the  corner  of  the  next 
crossing. 

"  Why,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Click,  "  what  a  horrid 
expression  of  face  you've  got  1" 
"Have  IP"  says  I. 

"  Have  youP"  says  Mr;  Click.  "  Why  you 
looked  as  if  you  would  have  his  blood." 
"Whose  blood  P' 
«  The  artiat's," 

"  The  artisf  s  I"  I  repeated.  And  I  langbed. 
frantically,  wildly,  g^mily,  incoherently,  dis- 
agreeably. I  am  sensible  that  I  did.  I  know 
Idid. 


Mn  Click  stared  at  m6  in  a  scared  sort  of  a 
way,  but  said  nothing  until  we  had  walked  a 
street's  length.  He  then  stopped  short,  and  said, 
with  excitement  on  the  part  of  Ibb  fore-finger : 
"  Thomas,  I  find  it  necessary  to  be  plain  with 
you.  I  don't  like  the  envious  man.  I  have 
identified  the  cankerworm  that's  pejiwing  away 
at  yoitr  vitals,  and  it's  envy,  Thomas. 
"  Is  it?"  says  I. 

*'  Yes,  it  is,"  says  he.  "  Thomas,  beware  of 
envy.  li  is  the  green-eyed  mouster  which  never 
did  and  never  wiU  improve  each  shining  hour, 
but  quite  the  revnse.  I  dread  the  envious 
man,  Thonus.  I  confess  that  I  am  a&iud  of  the 
envious  man,  when  he  is  so  envious  as  you 
are.  Whibt  you  contemplated  the  voiIeb  of  a 
gifted  rival,  and  whilst  you  heard  that  rival's 
praises,  and  especially  whilst  you  met  his  bumble 
glance  as  he  put  that  card  away,  your  counte- 
nance was  so  malevolent  as  to  be  terrillc. 
Thomas,  I  have  heard  of  the  envy  of  tbem  that 
follows  the  Pine  Art  Ime,  but  I  never  believed 
it  could  be  what  yours  is.  I  wish  you  well,  but 
I  take  my  leave  of  you.  And  if  you  should  ever 
get  into  trouble  through  knifeing — or  say,  ga- 
rotting— a  brother  artist,  as  I  befieve  you  will, 
don't  call  me  to  character,  Thomas,  or  I  shall  be 
forced  to^injure  your  case." 

Mr.  Click  parted  from  mc  with  those  words, 
and  we  broke  off  our  acqnaiiUanee. 

I  became  enamoured.  Her  name  was  Hene- 
rietta.  Contending  with  my  easy  disposition,  I 
frequently  got  up  to  go  alter  her.  She  also 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  Obataek^ 
and  I  did  fondly  licme  that  no  other  would  in- 
terpose in  the  way  of  our  union. 

To  say  that  Henerietta  was  volatile,  is  but  to 
say  that  she  was  woman.  To  say  that  she  was 
in  the  bonnet-trimming,  is  feebly  to  express  the 
taste  which  reigned  predominant  in  her  own. 

She  consented  to  walk  with  me.  Let  me  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  so  upon 
trial.  "I  am  not,"  said  Henerietta,  "as  yet 
prepared  to  regard  you,  Thomas,  in  any  other 
light  than,  as  a  fiiend;  but  as  a  frlmd  I  am 
willing  to  walk  wiUi  yon,  on  the  understanding 
that  softer  sentiments  may  flow." 
We  walked. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  Henerietta's  beguile- 
ments,  I  now  got  out  of  bed  daily,  I  pursued 
my  caUing  witb^  an  induatry  betore  unknown, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  at  that 
period,  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  streets 

of  London,  that  there  was  a  larger  supply  

but  bold !   The  time  is  not  yet  come ! 

One  eveniog  in  October,  X  was  walking  with 
Henerietta,  enjoying  tlie  cool  breeses  wafted 
over  Vauxhall  £ridge.  After  several  slow  turns, 
Henerietta  gaped  frequently  (so  inseparable  from 
woman  is  the  love  of  excitement),  and  said, 
"  Let's  go  home  by  Grosvenor-pUoe,  Piccadilly, 
and  Wsurloo"— localities,  I  state  for  toe 
information  of  the  stranger  and  ibe  foreigner, 
well  known  in  London,  and  the  last  a  Bridge. 

"No.  Not  by  Piccadilly,  Henerietta,"  smdL 

**  And  why  not  Piccadilly,  for  goodness'  sakef" 
said  Henenetta. 
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Cotild  I  tell  her?  Could  I  confess  to  the 
doomj  presentiment  that  orersbadoved  me? 
Could  I  make  mTself  intelligible  to  lier  ?  No. 

"  I  don't  like  Flccadilir,  Henerietta." 

**  But  I  do,"  said  she.  *'  It's  dark  now,  and 
the  long  rows  of  lamps  in  Ficcadilly  after  dork 
are  beautifiiL   I  viU  go  to  Ficcadill; !" 

Of  course  we  went.  It  was  a  pleasant  night, 
and  there  were  namhers  of  people  in  the  streets. 
It  was  a  brisk  night,  but  not  too  cold,  and  not 
damp.  Let  me  oarkl;  ohserre,  it  was  the  best 
of  all  nights — fob  thz  pueposb. 

As  we  passed  the  gardra-wall  of  the  Bo^ 
Falace,  going  up  Grosvenor-plao^  Henerietta 
mnrmured, 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  Queen ! " 

-"Why so,  Henerietta?" 

"  I  wonld  make  you  Something,"  said  she, 
and  crossed  her  two  hands  on  mj  ana,  and 
turned  away  her  head. 

Judnog  from  this  that  the  softer  sentimeaits 
alluded  to  abore  had  beffon  to  flow,  I  adapted 
my  conduct  to  that  benef,  Thva  happily  we 
passed  on  into  the  detested  thoroughfare  of  Pic- 
cadilly. On  the  right  of  that  thoroughfare  is  a 
row  of  trees,  the  railing  of  the  Green  Fark, 
and  a  fine  broad  eligible- piece  of  pavement. 

"Omy!"  cried  Henerietti^  presently.  "There's 
been  an  accident !" 

I  looked  to  the  left,  and  said,  "  Where,  Hene- 
rietta P" 

"Not  there,  stupid,"  said  slie.  "Orer  by 
the  Fsrk  railings.  Where  the  crowd  is !  O  no, 
it's  not  an  accident,  it's  something  else  to  look 
at !   What's  them  lights  P" 

She  referred  to  two  lights  twinkling  low 
amongst  tiie  legs  the  ossonblage :  two  omdles 
on  the  pavement. 

*'0  do  oonw  along!"  cried  Henerietta  skip- 
ping across  the  road  with  me ; — ^I  hung  bade,  bat 
mTain.  "Po  let's  look!" 

Again,  designs  upon  the  pavement.  Centre 
oompartment.  Mount  Vesuvius  going  it  (in  a 
oinse),  supported  by  foar  oval  compartments, 
sererallr  representing  a  ship  in  heavy  weather, 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  attended  by  two  cucum- 
bers, a  golden  harvest  with  distant  cottage  of  pro- 
prietor, and  a  knife  and  fork  after  nature ;  above 
the  centre  eompartraeut  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
over  the  whole  a  rainbow.  The  wbou^  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  exquisitely  done. 

Tbn  person  in  attendance  on  these  works  of 
art  was  in  all  respects,  shabbiness  excited,  un- 
like the  former  person.  His  whole  appearance 
and  manner  denoted  briskness.  Though  thread- 
bare^ he  expressed  to  the  crowd  that  poverty 
had  not  subdued  his  spirit  or  tinged  with  anj 
sense  of  shame  this  honest  effort  to  turn  his 
talents  to  some  aoconnt.  The  writing  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  composition  was  conceived 
in  a  similarly  cheerful  tone.  It  breathud  the 
following  sentiments :  "  The  writer  is  poor  but 
not  despondent.  To  a  British  1S34S67890 
Fublio  ne  &  s.  d.  appeals.  Honour  to  our  brave 
Army!  And  also  0  9876  543  21  to  our  gal- 
lant Navy.  BBUosa  Sibuu  the  A  B  C  D 
S  f  Q  wrUer  in  oomnon  ohalks  would  be  grateful 


for  any  suitable  emplo^ent  Home  !  Hubjuh  I" 
The  whole  of  this  writing  appeared  to  me  to  be 
exquisitely  done. 

But  this  man,  in  one  respect  like  the  last, 
though  seemin£^y  hud  at  it  with  a  great  show 
of  brown  paper  sod  rubbers,  was  only  really  fat- 
tening the  down-stroke  of  a  l^ter  here  and 
there,  or  blowing  the  loose  chalk  off  the  rain- 
bow, or  toning  the  outside  edge  of  the  shoulder 
of  mutton.  Though  lie  did  thb  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  lie  did  it  (as  it  struck  me)  in  so 
ignorant  a  manner,  and  so  spoilt  eveirtbing  he 
touched,  that  when  he  began  upon  the  purple 
smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the  distant  cottage 
of  th^  proprietor  of  the  golden  harvest  (which 
smoke  was  beautifully  soft),  I  found  myself 
saying  alond,  without  considering  of  it : 

"£et  that  alone,  will  youP" 

"Halloa!"  said  the  man  next  me  in  the 
crowd,  jerking  mo  roughly  from  him  with  his 
elbow,  "why  didn't  you  send  a  telc^^ramP  If 
we  had  known  yon  was  coming,  we'd  hnre  pro- 
vided something  better  for  you.  Tou  under- 
stand the  man's  work  better  than  he  does  binf- 
self,  don't  yonP  Have  you  made  your  will? 
You're  too  clever  to  live  long." 

"Don't  be  hard  upon  the  gentleman,  sir," 
said  the  person  in  attendance  on  the  works  of 
art,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  at 
me,  "he  may  chance  to  be  an  artist  himself. 
If  so,  sir,  he  will  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  me,  sir, 
when  I" — he  adapted  his  action  to  his  words  as 
he  went  on,  and  gave  a  smart  slap  of  his  liands 
between  each  touch,  working  himself  all  the 
time  about  and  about  the  composition — "  when 
I  lighten  the  bloom  of  my  grapes — shade  off  the 
orange  in  my  rainbow-^ot  the  i  of  my  Britons 
— throw  a  yellow-light  into  my  cow-cnm-der— in- 
sinnate  another  morsel  of  hi  into  my  shoulder 
of  mntton— dart  another  zig-zag  flash  of  light- 
ning at  my  sliip  in  distress ! 

He  seemed  to  do  this  so  neatly,  and  was  so 
nimble  about  it,  that  the  halfpence  came  flying 
in. 

"  Thanks,  generous  public,  thanks !"  said  the 
professor.  "  You  will  stimulate  me  to  further 
exertions.  Hy  name  will  be  found  in  tlie  list 
of  British  Painters  yet.  I  shall  do  better  than 
this,  with  encouragement.   I  shall  indeed." 

"  You  never  can  do  better  than  that  bunch  of 
grapes,"  said  Henerietta.  "  O,  Thomas,  them 
grapes!" 

"  Not  belter  than  ihai,  lady  F  I  hope  for 
the  time  when  I  shall  paint  anythinc  but  your 
own  bright  eyes  and  lips,  eooal  to  ma." 

"  (Thomas,  did  you  ever  But  it  must  take 
a  long  time,  sir,"  said  Henerietta,  blushing.  "  to 
paint  equal  to  that." 

"I  was  prenticed  to  it,  Miss,"  said  the  young 
man,  smartly  touching,  up  the  oomposiuon — 
"prenticed  to  it  in  the  caves  of  Spain  and 
Fortingale,  ever  so  long  and  two  year  over." 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  crowd ;  and  a  new 
man  who  had  worked  himself  in  next  me,  said, 
" He's  a  smart  diap,  too ;  tun't  he?" 

"  And  what  a  eye  !'*  exohumed  Henerietta, 
■o(U|y. 
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"  All !   He  need  have  a  eje,**  Bud  Uie  man. 
"  Ah !   He  just  need,"  was  munnond  among 
the  crowd. 

"  He  couldn't  come  that  'ere  bnming  moun- 
tain without  a  eye/'  said  the  man.  He  oad  got 
himself  accepted  as  an  authority,  somehow,  and 
ererybodj  looked  at  his  finger  as  it  pointed  out 
Yeauvios.  "To  come  that  effect  in  a  geueral 
illumination,  would  require  a  eje ;  but  to  come 
it  with  two  dips— WDT  it's  enough  to  Uind 
him!- 

That  impoator  pretendin?  not  to  have  heard 
what  was  said,  now  winked  to  any  extent  with 
both  eyes  at  once,  aa  if  the  atnun  upon  his  sight 
was  too  much,  and  threw  back  his  long  hair — 
it  was  very  long — as  if  to  cool  hia  ferered  brow. 
I  was  watching  him  doing  it,  when  Henerietta 
suddeidy  whispered,  *'  Oh,  Thomas,  how  horrid 
yon  look  1"  and  pulled  me  out  by  the  arm. 

Hememheriiig  Mr.  Click's  words,  I  was  con- 
fused when  I  retorted,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
horrid  P" 

"  Oh  gracious !  Why,  you looked,"swd Hene- 
rietta, "  as  if  you  would  have  his  blood." 

I  was  going  to  answer,  "  So  I  would,  for  two- 
pence—frcmi  his  nose,"  when  I  checked  mj- 
sett  and  remained  ailent 

We  returned  home  in  silence.  Ereir  step  of 
the  way,  the  softer  sentinitints  that  haa  flowed, 
ebbed  twenty  mile  an  hour.  Adapting  my  con- 
duct to  the  ebbing,  as  I  had  done  to  the  flowing, 
I  let  my  arm  drop  limp,  so  as  she  could  scarcely 
keep  bold  of  it,  and  I  wished  her  ouch  a  cold 
cooa  night  at  parting,  that  I  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  tmtlt  wh^  I  diuaotalBe  it  as  a 
Rasper. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  I  reeeired  the 

following  document : 

"  Henerietta  infomu  Thomas  that  mj  eyes  an 
opm  to  you.  I  mu)t  ever  with  70U  well,  bat  walk- 
ing and  aa  ia  nparatad  by  an  unfannable  abyss. 
One  so  malignant  to  superiority — Oh  that  look  at 
blm  ! — can  never  never  condoct 

HiAUUElTA. 

P.8.— To  the  altar." 

Yielding  to  the  easiness  of  my  disi>oaition,  I 
went  to  oed  for  a  week,  after  receiving  this 
letter.  During  the  whole  of  such  time,  London 
was  bereft  of  the  usual  fruits  of  my  labour. 
When  I  resumed  it,  I  found  that  Henerietta 
was  married  to  the  artist  of  Piccadilly. 

Did  I  say  to  the  artist?  What  fell  words 
were  those,  expressive  of  what  a  galling  hoi- 
lownesa,  of  what  a  bitter  mockery !  I — I — I 
—am  the  artist.  I  was  the  real  artist  of  Picca- 
dilly, I  was  the  real  artist  of  the  Waterloo- 
road,  I  am  the  only  artist  of  all  those  pavemeot- 
Bubjecta  whidi  daOj  and  nv^tly  arouse  yoor 
admiration.  I  do  'em,  and  Iiet  Vm  out.  The 
man  you  behold  with  the  papers  of  chalks  and 
the  rubbers,  tondking  up  the  down-strokes  of 
the  writing  uid  shying  off  the  salmon,  the 
man  yon  give  the  credit  to,  the  man  you  cive 
the  money  to,  hires — yes !  and  I  live  to  tell  it ! 
—hires  those  works  of  art  of  me»  and  brings 
nothing  to  'em  bat  the  oandlea. 

Snm  is  genius  in  a  commercial  oonntiy.  I 


am  not  up  to  the  Bhirering,  I  am  not  up  to  the 
liveliness,  I  am  not  up  to  the-waiiting'«mploy- 
ment-in-an-office  move;  I  am  only  up  to  ori- 
ginating and  executing  the  work.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  you  never  see  me,  you  think 
you  see  me  when  you  see  somebody  else,  and 
that  somebody  else  is  a  mere  Commercial 
character,  the  one  seen  by  self  and  Mr.  Click 
in  the  Waterloo-roacL  can  only  write  a  single 
word,  and  that  I  taught  him,  and  its  Multipu- 
CATion — which  yon  may  see  him  execute  upside 
down,  because  he  can't  do  it  the  natural  way. 
The  one  seen  by  self  and  Henerietta  b^  the  Green 
Park  railings,  can  just  smetu-  into  existence  the 
two  ends  of  a  rainbow,  with  his  cuff  and  a  rubber 
— if  very  hard  put  upon  making  a  show — but 
he  could  no  more  come  the  arch  of  the  rainbow, 
to  save  hia  life,  than  he  could  come  the  moon- 
light,  fish,  volcano,  shipwreck,  mutton,  hermit, 
or  any  of  my  most  celeorated  effects. 

To  conclude  as  I  began ;  if  there's  a  blighted 
public  character  going,  I  am  the  party.  And 
often  as  ^ou  have  seen,  do  see,  and  will  see,  my 
Works,  it's  fifty  thousand  to  one  if  you'll  ever 
sec  me,  unless,  when  the  candles  are  burnt  down 
and  the  Commercial  character  is  gone,  you 
should  happen  to  notiob  a  neglected  young  man 
persevoingly  rubbing  out  the  last  traces  of  the 
pictures,  so  thai  nomdy  can  renew  the  same. 
Thaf  8  me. 
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Mb.  Blobaoe  walked  up  and  down  his  dining- 
room,  on  the  3lst  of  December,  1851,  with  the 
air  and  step  of  a  man  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  pleased  with  himself.  As  he  turned  to  and 
fro,  there  was  a  little  swing  of  exultation  in 
his  gait,  which  no  friend  (had  tiiere  been  any 
friend  present  to  witness  it)  would  have  re- 
ct^isea  as  a  trut  peculiar  to  Mr.  Bknrage. 
On  tbe  oonbrarj,  he  passed  amtmg  his  neu;h- 
bours  and  acquaintance  as  a  man  of  a  modest 
and  sedate  temperament,  and  of  an  extreme . 
good  nature:  so  tbat  those  same  friends  and 
neighbours,  full  of  the  impudence  of  the  world, 
often  laughed  at  the  former,  and  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip  of  taking  advantage  of  the  latter. 
But  he  was  accustomed  to  be  imposed  upon. 
In  fact,  it  was  Ms  business,  his  vocation,  to 
which  he  had  heea  apprenticed  from  hia  eaniest 
childhood. 

It  is  recorded  by  his  nurse  and  motho',  that 
so  amiable,  so  complacent  a  baby  never  was 
bom.  A  faint  whimper  was  the  only  complaint 
be  made,  after  lying  for  hours  in  bis  cradle  wide 
awak^  with  nothing  but  a  darned  tassel  to 
amnse  him,  as  It  swung  to  and  fro  from  the  hood 
of  the  cradle  in  the  draught — which  draught 
reddened  his  baby  nose,  and  brought  tbe  water 
into  his  little  weak  eyes.  As  he  grew  np,  it 
became  an  established  fact,  that  ICaster  Dick 
was  to  be  washed  first  or  last,  taken  out  or  left 
behind,  given  sugar-plums  or  forgotten,  aa  it 
hu)peDea  to  suit  tbe  peculiar  fancy  of  everr 
otbor  person  ntber  than  Mastw  IMok  bimee^ 
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beoatiH  he  was  BO  sweet  tempered.  Tbnsheirea- 
thered  babyhoodi  encountered  cbildbood,  and 
mshed  up  into  boyhood,  in  a  pleasine  and  satis- 
factory manner  to  bU  parties,  himself  included. 
He  nerer  Torried  liis  mother  bj  catching  in- 
fectious diaeasea  at  wrong  times  ;  he  went 
through  the  necessary  aihncnts  of  childhood — 
snob  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlatina 
— with  tlie  least  possible  degree  of  trouble  to 
all  parties  concerned ;  and  caused  no  anxiety  by 
having  relapses,  or  taking  colds.  If  he  cut  hts 
floger  to  the  bone,  no  one  knew  of  it,  unless  any 
one  chanced  to  notice  the  scar.  If  he  fell  into 
the  river,  he  scrambled  out,  and  dried  his  own 
clothes,  hj  the  coaTenient  process  of  airing  them 
on  his  own  body.  If  he  iul  off  a  tree,  down  a 
well,  over  a  wafl,  he  picked  himself  up  and  bore 
his  burden  of  bruises  with  silent  composure.  In 
addition  to  these  accomplishments,  he  bore  any 
amount  of  other  people'swork,  and  seemed  rather 
to  enjoy  being  "  put  upon."  He  was  glad  to  be 
obligmg,  and  "gave  up"  with  quite  as  much  zest 
as  other  natures  about  him  delighted  to  "  take 
all"  Once,  and  once  only,  did  a  slight  attack  of 
ill  temper  and  discontent  assail  him.  His  father, 
without  any  previous  notice,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  oonsmtation  as  to  any  faint  bias  on  Dick's 

EEirt,  but  just  because  "  he  was  Dick,  and  would 
B  sure  to  do  it,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not," 
placed  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  year^  as  the 
junior  of  all  the  junior  clerks,  in  a  Sank. 

Now,  Dick  was  a  country  hoy,  bom  and 
bronght  up  in  truly  rural  fashion.  His  father 
having  a  small  estate,  farmed  the  greater  part  of 
it  himself,  and,  beine  a  practical  man,  did  nothing 
by  halves.  His  children  participated  in  all  that 
he  did,  sa  much  for  their  own  benefit  as  for  his. 
The  boys  were  active  youog  fanners  from  the 
time  they  were  breeched ;  and  the  girls  reared 
chickens,  and  understood  the  immaculate  clean- 
liness of  a  dairy,  before  they  could  spell  their 
own  names,  oo  Dick's  habits,  and  woat  little 
idiosyncrasy  he  had  of  his  own^  belonged  wholly 
to  the  country. 

.  Be  was  up.  with  the  lark,  roaming  over  his 
fatiier's  premises,  and  ligliting  upon  all  sorts  of 
charitable  thuigs  to  do.  _  A  brood  of  youne 
ducks,  always  erratic,  obstinate,  and  greedy,  had 
squeezed  their  mucilaginous  little  bodies  through 
nothing,  and  were  out  on  the  loose,  their  vigi- 
lant foster-mother,  "  in  a  line  frenzy,"  clacking 
within  the  shut-up  poultry-house.  It  was  Dick's 
business  to  open  the  door  and  give  her  tost  ones 
to  her  cherishing  wings ;  and  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment he  got  was  an  unmistakable  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  irritated  mother  that  he 
alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  separation.  He 
delighted  to  sta^r  under  a  load  of  fodder, 
taking,  as  tiigfa  and  invaluable  wages,  the  glad 
ndg^of  the  expectant  horae^  or  the  gentle  soft 
low  of  the  oow.  He  rushed  into  the  matitntinal 

Snarrel  of  the  bantam-cock  and  the  great 
ubbley-jook ;  he  coaxed  with  crumbs  of  bread 
the  ahy  little  pullets,  and  covertly  threw  handfiils 
of  gram  to  toe  ostracised  cockerels,  who  dared 
Bot  80  much  M  lock  upon  a  nnmb  within  sight 
of  the  pnnd  Bumanh  oi  tbe  poulby-yatd. 


Having  meddled  and  messed  in  everything 
that  was  goin^  on,  to  tbe  high  delight  of  him- 
self, if  ornothing  else,  Dick  woulu  return  to 
tbe  bouse,  brush  and  dean  himself  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  place  himself  ready  to 
receive  his  mother's  morning  kiss  on  his  cool 
rosy  soap-shining  cheeks.  After  that,  Ife  began 
the  real  business  of  tbe  day ;  he  nursed  the 
baby,  made  the  tea,  cut  the  bread-and-butter, 
administered  it,  adjusted  quarrels,  ran  the  mes- 
sages, and  took  what  breakfast  he  could  be- 
tween whiles.  When  he  had  a  few  moments 
he  could  call  his  own,  he  roamed  about,  saving 
young  birds  bom  remorseless  kidnappers, 
rescuing  pupmea  and  kittens  from  untimely 
fates,  huping little  mtudens  over  high  stiles,  and 
assisting  old  women  to  cany  fagots  of  sticks, 
assuredly  stolen  from  his  father's  hedge-rows. 

Dick  possessed  one  harmless  propensity — 
never  to  see  a  hill  without  paying  it  the  compli- 
ment of  running  to  the  top  of  it  in  so  many 
minutes,  and  speeding  down  to  the  bottom 
again  in  so  many  minutes  less.  He  considered 
it  a  duty  he  owed  to  society  at  large,  to  be  able 
to  say  m  how  short  a  time  society  could  ap- 
proach so  much  nearer  to  heaven. 

For  these  reasons,  and  a  thousand  more  such, 
Dick's  dismay  may  be  comprehended  when  he 
was  suddenly  required  to  exchange  breezy  hill- 
tops and  flowery  plains,  for  the  high  stool, 
matching  tbe  higher  desk,  in  a  dusty  cloudy 
cobwebby  back  &nk-office,  in  a  close  dull  un- 
savoury street. 

Dick  be^  a  remonstrance.  For  the  first 
time  in  bis  Bfe,  there  rose  to  his  Hps  the  murmur 
of  a  complaint.  The  person  upon  whose  ear  the 
unwonted  sound  fell,  was  his  younger  brother : 
called  William  bv  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, Bill  by  those  who  had  no  particular 
regard  for  him,  or  he  for  tliem,  and  Billy  by 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  what  affections 
he  had,  Oenerally  obtuse  to  everything  that 
did  not  concern  himself,  he  was  visibly  startled 
by  the  unwonted  moan,  and  kindly  said,  under 
the  shock  of  surprise : 

"  Come,  come,  old  fellow !   None  of  that," 

"But  I  don't  like  the  Bank,  Billy.  I  am 
unhappy;  I  think  I  am  dreadfully  unhappy; 
the  smell  of  tbe  place  makes  me  siok ;  I  get 
the  cramp  in  my  legs  from  sitting  on  that 
high  stool ;  I  am  as  nervous  " 

"Hold  hard,  Dick;  I  won't  have  you  say 
another  word.  How  dare  you  talk  like  that  to 
meP" 

"My  dear  Billy—" 

"Don't  dear  Billy  me.  When  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  if  you  don't  stay  at  the  Bank 
/  shall  have  to  go  there !" 

"Oh  dear !"  ejaculated  Dick. 

"Oh  dear  1'*  mimicked  the  fast  younger  bro- 
ther. "  I  wonder  yon  have  the  beart  to  hint  an 
objection,  IMck — eBpe(»aUy  knowing,  as  you  do, 
how  vou  bate  the  Bank.  Enda^ring  your 
own  brother  I  And  you  setting  up  for  being 
a  good-natured  fellow,  too  I" 

Dick  said  no  more,  -but  manfully  bore  up 
i^nat  BmcUa*  crBm|H»  nerves,  and  headaches. 
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witb  the  mental  comfort  and  consolation,  "  How 
luck^  poor  dear  BUly  is  saTed  aU  this !" 

Tune  worked  its  own  cure,  and  he  experienced 
in  his  own  person  the  truth  of  that  well-esta- 
blished maxim,  "  Habit  becomes  second  nature." 
He  exercised  his  peculiar  Tocation  by  doiuR  a 
great  deal  of  other  people's  work  bcMidea  uis 
own;  by  cherishing  solitary  and  forlorn-looking 
spiders ;  assisting  ues  oat  of  a  persistent  search 
into  ink-bottles ;  and  being  generally  kind, 
hearted  to  everything  and  eTerybody. 

He  was  universally  liked,  though  vastly  im- 
posed upon ;  still,  Ujpon  his  gradual  elevation, 
m  course  of  time,  itom  junior  of  the  jnoiors 
to  bead  of  all.  there  was  no  voice  but  ms  own 
that  hazarded  a  doubt  on  the  fitness  of  the  elec- 
tion. He  was  a  little  uncomfortable  himself  lest 
he  should  have  taken  a  place  one  of  the  others 
might  have  coveted  or  better  deserved. 

At  last  assured  that  his  abilities  and  position 
warranted  the  choice,  Dick  resigned  himself  to 
beii«  Qitirety  hsppj,  and— m  a  fall  essential  to 
a  stue  of  Uus— fell  in  lore. 

That  his  choice  should  light  on  one  pro- 
foundly unlike  himself;  was  perfectty  natural ;  a 
voung  lady  of  mach  beauty  and  many  wants 
beins  exactly  the  being  to  appear  aiufeUo  in 
Dick  s  eyes.  Had  she  been  possessed  ofbraios, 
or  of  sumcient  capacity  to  see  into  the  depths 
of  Dick's  most  honest  heart,  slie  might  have 
ruled  there,  queen  and  wife,  and  her  clomestic 
kingdom  would  have  ennobled  her  in  all  eyes ; 
but,  like  a  playful  kitten,  incipient  cruelty  lurked 
in  her  prettiest  ways.  Her  character  may  be 
inferrea  from  the  answer  g^Te  Dick  when 
he  tendered  her  his  all. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Richard,  you  are  very  good ! 
How  you  have  surprised  me!  And  do  you 
really  think  so  well  of  meP  I  never  thought 
you  really  eared  k  bit  for  me.  I  laughed  and 
chatted  with  yon,  because,  as  we  all  said,  Mr. 
Bichard  Blorage  was  so  good  natured." 

"  Good  natured  to  you,  Ellen !  Oh,  Heaven, 
could  vou  read  nothing  more  in  my  devotion  P 
Kot  tne  deepest,  strongest,  most  enduring 
love  P" 

"  You  quite  amaze  me,  Mr.  Kichard !  Where 
have  you  kept  these  feehngs  so  long  P" 

"  Oh,  Eilen !   Do  not  tnfle  with  me  1" 

"  No !  Not  for  worlds,  Mr.  Blorage !  I  am  no 
flirt.  I  am  a  frank  creature,  and  always  will  be." 

"  I  thought — I  hoped — oh,  Ellen !  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  speak  thus,  and  lay  bare  my 
heart  before  you,  had  you  not  encouraged  

"Now,  Mr.  Bichard,  don't  say  that,  I  beg! 
I  am  sure  I  am  above  that.  Besides,  munma 
wishes  me  to  marry  rather  high.  She  wishes 
me  to  set  my  younger  sisters  a  good  example ; 
and  indeed  papa  has  said  to  me  mors  than 
once,  that  he  would  never  suffer  me  to  marry 
a  banker's  clerk." 

"  I  am  to  be  a  partner  in  two  years." 

"Two  years!  I  may  bo  married  long  be- 
fore that.  Gome,  Mr.  Richard,  don't  be  cast 
down.   We  can  always  be  the  best  t£  friends." 

"And  my  wife,  Ellen P** 

"Oh  dear  no!    I  really  vmder  you  oonld 


ever  think  of  sudi  a  thing — so  good  natured, 
as  you  are.   Pray  don't  tease  mo  any  more." 

Poor  Dick's  tender  heart  swelled  and  throbbed 
with  many  tender  emotions ;  but  he  reallr  was 
too  good  natured  to  let  any  ai^y  or  bitter 
thoughts  divide  it.  He  ralued  ms  flattering 
and  bewildered  senses,  looked  round  for  bis 
hat  (an  article  that  always  seems  of  great  com- 
fort to  Englishmen  in  difficulties),  looked  into 
it^  and  not  finding  a  sin^e  word  in  it  to  help 
him  out,  vent  away  speechless  with  a  single  bow. 
It  was  a  bow  worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Orandison, 
and  it  was  a  far  more  natoral  bow  than  SirOliarles 
Grandison  ever  made.  There  was  a  quiet  dig- 
nity in  it,  expressive  of  so  much  integrity  and 
worth,  that  it  even  smote  the  little  sil^  substi- 
tute for  a  heart  which  bad  so  mocked  him,  with 
a  stab  of  misgivbg. 

Time,  that  never-failbg  plaster  which  heals 
so  many  wounds,  came  to  Dick's  aid.  He  derived 
a  mehmcholy  satisfaction  from  working  twice 
as  hard  as  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  was  at 
that  onse  odious  office  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  sn&  sat  on  bis  high  stool  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  regardless  of  cramp.  From  always  being 
a  compassionate  and  good-natured  fellow,  he  be- 
came morbidly  30 :  appearing  to  regard  the  wbde 
of  his  acquaintance  as  victims  to  unrequited 
love,  upon  whom  it  was  essential  he  suoold 
expend  a  vigilant  care  of  the  most  forbearing 
and  aS'cctionate  nature. 

Not  even  the  fast,  worldly-wise  opinion  of 
William,  Bill,  or  Billy,  conld  mdce  him  think  he 
was  an  ill-used  man. 

"She'8aflirt,andnomistake.  /sawthroughher 
long  ago,  Dick.  I  always  said  she  would  jilt  yon." 

"  You  wrong  her,  W  lUiam— yoa  deeply  wrong 
her.  She  was  right  in  her  Vision.  She  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  to  be  tbe  wife  of  a 
banker's  derk.'' 

"Pooh,  pooh!  Ha,  ha!  Why,  yoahave  a 
share  in  the  firm  abready,  and  may  (»Jl  yooiself 
banker  at  once,  and  I  hope  to  tbe  Iiord  you  will 
soon  get  rich.  It  will  be  devilish  comfortable, 
Dick,  always  to  be  able  to  turn  to  you  when 
one  wants  five  or  ten  pounds." 

"  Do  you  want  a  little  money  now,  Billy  ?  I 
have  no  occasion  to  hoard  money." 

"The  very  thing  I  do  want,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  never  was  so  hard  up.  I  say !  It's  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  Dick,  tlmt  you  didn't  many  th^ 
simpleton  of  a  girL" 

"Hush,  Bill" 

"Well,  it's  a  very  good  tidng  for  yoonel^ 
then,  ril  swear  she  was  a  screw." 
"Forbear,  BiU." 

"  Well,  it  was  an  onoommon  good  thing  for 

her,  then." 

"That  is  mv  only  consolation,"  sighed  the 
good  Dick,  as  lie  bmided  bis  brother  a  bnndle 
of  notes,  which,  true  to  bnsinen  habits,  be 
caiefolly  counted  over  twice. 

"Twenty-fire  poundi;  thank  j6,  Dick." 

u. 

Bless  ns  I  Mr.  Blorage  baa  been  a  long  time 
mdlcing  up  and  downt&atdining'Cooia  ofliis. 
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End  the  Tolatile  Ellen  at  Inst  releoted,  that 
he  walked  wp  and  down  with  that  elastio  step  ? 
No,  DO.  She  had  married  within  ux  months  of 
blighting  Dick— bad  married  an  HonourablB  by 
name,  if  not  by  nature ;  but  the  title  being  of 
much  more  eonseqneoce  than  the  fact,  there  is 
no  need  to  inquire  further.  If  Dick's  praters 
could  make  her  happji  she  was  supremelj  blest. 

No.  Mr.  Blon^  was  excited,  because  he 
was  dinbg  in  hia  own  new,  aubstantially  built, 
elegantlj  furnished,  luxuriously  ornamented, 
hous? — a  house  that  had  been  pronounced  per- 
fect—a gem  of  a  house— a  house  that  only 
wanted  one  more  tiling,  to  be  absolute  per- 
fection. He  was  dining  in  it,  for  the  nrst 
time,  and  be  had  (though  naturally  a  sober 
man),  under  the  pressure  of  such  an  extreme 
circumalanec^  drank  success  to  it,  and  health  to 
himsdf,  just  about  once  too  ^  often.  Henc^ 
thought  was  Tunning  riot  in  his  brain,  like  an 
express  el^pne  gone  mad.  Here  was  he,  at  the 
good  and  pleasant  age  of  thirtT-five,  an  inde- 
pendent gentlemau,  with  fifteen  nundred  a  year, 
honestly  made,  and  safely  deposited  in  the  only 
bank  that  never  breaks — her  Majesty's  Consols. 
Besides,  he  still  held  a  lucrative  and  independent 
position  in  the  very  Bank  once  so  disagreeable 
to  him.  He  was  not  a  responsible  partner,  he 
was  only  the  trusted  confidential  manager. 
"For,  as  to  partnerships,"  thought  Dick,  "it 
would  never  do  for  me  to  lose  my  money 
ihrongli  the  speculations  of  others.  I  could 
not  help  Billy,  or  send  little  Maude  to  that 
first-rate  London  school.  As  to  mv  dear  mo- 
ther. Old  Grobus's  legacy  (I  wonder  why  he 
left  it  to  me  f)  just  felTin,  in  time  to  make  her 
comfortable." 

Dick  had  grown  rich,  nobody  qnite  knew 
how.  As  he  was  always  helping  every  one, 
perhaps  lie  realised  the  promise,  "Cast  thy 
oread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  shaU  return  unto 
thee  a  bundred-fold."  He  had  made  one  or 
two  fortunate  speculations.  He  bad  been  left 
a  legacy  by  old  Grobus,  a  morose  brother  clerk, 
who  had  never  given  him  a  civil  word  when 
alive,  but  had  be(][ueathed  liim  all  he  died 
worth,  remarking  in  bis  will  that  "Aicliard 
Blorage,  his  heir,  would  be  sure  to  spend  it 
better  than  be  could."  And  Jticfaard  Blorajj^, 
first  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  real  hens, 
had  forthwith  purchased  one  or  two  waste  bits 
of  land,  because  the  owners  wanted  to  sell  them, 
and  beraase  no  one  but  a  good-natured  fool  would 
buy  them.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  become 
Dick's  than  they  were  discovered  to  be  invalu- 
able. The  railway  ran  straight  through  them ; 
the  land  was  the  very  thing  for  builmng  pur- 
poses; and,  what  was  pleasanter  than  all,  no 
one  envied  Dick.  Every  one  said,  "  Serve  Dick 
Blorage  right;  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  it's  his 
due." 

And  when  he  decided  to  build  himself  a  new 
house  on  this  improved  and  flourishing  estate, 
everyone,  far  ana  near,  entered  into  the  scheme. 
Tbe  plans  were  shown  about,  as  if  the  plans  were 
fin  A  building  oC  public  property.  The  architect 
was  noeivea  evuTwhen  as  a  friend,  the  woric- 
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men  were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  house  gnw,  stmw  by  stone,  under 
tbe  eyes  and  minute  inspeeUon  of  all  the  neigh- 
boars.  The  laying  of  tne  foundation-atone  was 
a  popular  jubilee;  the  rooflng-in  was  nearly 
followed  by  a  roofing-out,  so  deafening  were 
the  cheers  from  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
final  completion  of  tbe  structure  was  so  raptu- 
ously  hailed  by  all  Dick's  friends,  that  it  might 
have  be^  supposed  Mr.  Blorage  had  privately 
intimated  to  the  whole  of  them,  ind.ividually 
and  separatelyf  that  he  intended  to  make  each 
a  present  of  the  aobieTed  pieoe  of  arohitfw- 
ture. 

Of  course  there  was  to  be  a  house-wanning — 
a  dinner  and  a  dance ;  and  it  was  thinking  of 
this  identical  fSte,  to  come  off  the  very  next 
day,  that  had  set  Mr.  Blorage's  thoughts  off  at 
express  pace.  Not  because  his  dinner  was  to 
be  so  wul  t^pointed,  not  because  bis  wines  (be 
knew  that  a  little  too  well  this  evening !)  were 
unexceptionable,  not  because  the  music  provided 
was  the  best  that  money  could  hire,  not  be- 
cause his  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated,  hb 
chintzes  of  the  sweetest  patterns,  his  carpets 
Axminster  and  Brussels ;  but  because  two  out 
of  the  sixty  invitations  he  had  issued  had  been 
accepted.  Why  two  F  And  what  two  ?  In  tlie 
present  excited  state  of  Mr.  Storage's  brain,  he 
could  only  have  answered,  "Upon  those  two 
hangs  my  fate — the  fate  of  my  house." 

He  threw  himself  into  one  of  those  delightful 
spring-seated  slopiog-backed  softly-cushioned 
arm-chairs,  in  whieh  our  unludcy  ancestors  never 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  repose.  He  took  an- 
other glass  of  wine,  oblivious  of  having  drank 
success  to  his  house  already  rather  often. 

"  So,  they  both  come !  Xjovely  creatures ! 
Bill  doesn't  like  Fanny ;  he  says  she  is  like  Ellen. 
Ah,  poor  Ellen.  I  don't  know  wliich  is  the 
prettier  of  those  two  cousins.  Billy  seems 
rather  full  of  Florence.  I  must  find  that  out ; 
1  must  observe  him ;  it  would  never  do  to  ruin 
poor  Bill's  happiness ;  I  know  what  unrequited 
love  is.  I  am  not  in  love  with  either  of  the 
cousins  at  present.  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
Ellen,  but,  you  see,  I  got  over  it."  (Who  was 
there  to  see,  Mr.  Blorage  F  Ah,  that  last  glass !) 
"It  eerUunly  is  time  I  married.  But  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  sraved  that  way  again — as  lIDen 
served  m^  I  mean.  Bill  will  have  it  she's 
unhappy ;  I  hope  not.  Bill  says  I  am  a  great 
fool  if  I  ever — if  I  submit— if,  in  short,  I  am 
taken  in  again.  Did  Ellen  take  me  in  F  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  understand  women  at  all.  I 
believe  every  word  they  say ;  I  adore  theirsweet 
smiles  and  winning  ways,  and  I  would  not — ^nay, 
I  could  not — think  ill  of  tliem  for  the  world,  i 
suppose  I  am  a  fool,  as  Bill  says  I  am.  What  a 
thn^  it  would  be  for  me  if  some  kind-hearted 
honest  genius,  or  fairy,  would  bestow  upon  the 
walls  of  my  house  the  em  of  making  people  appear 
just  as  they  are,  speak  just  what  thiey  think,  and 
be  aUogether  as  Ood  and  Nature  made  them ! 
When  I  was  young,  surely  I  read  of  a  palace  of 
truth  belounnf  to  sane  lellow— king,  I  beg  bis 
ponjoni-^allea  Pbanor,  TO  bp  sure,  (hey  got 
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into  ft  woild  of  difficaltiea,and  verasllmonor 
ku  miserable.  But  thej  were  French  people ; 
vbereas  a  good  honest  Britcm  likes  the  tnith, 
and  TILL  epeak.  it  whether  he's  miserable  or 
not." 

Mr.  Blorage  spoke  the  last  senteuoe  alond, 
with  great  emphasis  on  the  auxiliary  verb; 
moreoyer,  giviog  force  to  his  words  by  an  ener- 
getic thump  on  tlie  arm  of  his  chair. 

"My  daar  sir.  take  care  !"  said  a  voioe  in  hb 
ear.  The  sound  wsa  like  tiie  tinkle  of  a  little 
silTer  bell,  clear  as  a  note  of  music. 

Looking  towards  the  sound,  the  good  Dick 
Derceired,  perched  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  a 
utile  lady :  vho  steadied  herself,  after  his  bard 
tbunp  on  the  cnshimi,  by  bidding  Taliantly  oo 
to  an  daboiately  crocheted  anti-maeaaaar. 

"  I— I  beg  your  pardon,**  itaaunered  Hr. 
BIoriM. 

"  Granted,"  said  the  lady.  **  Now.  qpen  your 
band,  and  hold  it  steady." 

Always  ready  to  oblige,  Hr.  BIwage  did  as  he 
was  asked,  and  was  wonderfully  surprised  (hat 
be  wasito^  surprised  when  she  took  a  flying  kap 
into  the  middle  of  bis  palm. 

"  Thank  ^ou,  Dick,"  said  she,  arrangiag  her 
little  orinobne,  and  patting  on  an  air.  *'  So  you 
want  your  boose  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of 
making  peopk  ^>eak  the  truth,  eh  P" 

"  I  slunild  like  it,**  he  aniwered,  in  nme  eon- 
fusioB. 

The  Uttle  bul;  shook  her  head. 

"Tou  «on*t  like  it  Yon  will  find  it  very 
annoying.  Neitbar  fcaa  Rerrauta,  nor  your 
friends,  nor  your  rehtHUis,  wiU  seem  the  better 
forit,  Dick.^ 

'*  I  sbould  like  to  try  it  for  a  little  wliile— 
just  for  one  day,"  he  stammered,  in  answer  to  the 
wise  forebodings  of  the  little  lady. 

"I  understand.  Merely  to  enable  you  to 
select  a  wife  ?  You  Hear  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
again,  Dick." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  bo  answered,  ei^erly.  "  Marriage 
is  such  an  awful  thing.  One  does  not  mind 
being  made  a  ibol  of  for  a  short  time — but  for 
life  !'*  Dick  shuddered,  and  the  little  lady  waa 
nearly  npeet  by  the  shock. 

In  the  cndeaTonr  to  save  heredf  from  falling, 
she  nnfolded  a  pair  of  beautiful  wings,  whose 
tamsparent  lustre  of  priamatio  ooloors,  formed 
a  sort  of  Glory  round  ner  head. 

"  How  pretty  you  are,"  said  Dick. 

"I  only  show  my  beauty  to  those  wbo  appre- 
ciate me.   My  name  is  Verita." 

"  God  bless  the  name."  aaid  Dick.  "  I  don't 
care  about  the  enchantment  of  my  house,  if  you 
wilt  always  be  at  hand  to  adrise  me." 

"  I  mean  to  live  with  you,  Dick ;  but  as  for 
adrioe,  why  did  God  give  you  an  inteUigence  to 
guide  you  through  every  difficulty  P  Why  ask 
a  little  odd  spirit  fcnr  advice,  when  you  have  but 
to  hwck  at  uie  door  of  yoar  coucienoo  for  nn- 
orring  guidaaoB  f* 

'*Ttue,''mnrBwedDioki  » but  still  " 

"I  see  you  hold  to  your  own  way,  Dick,  and 
as  I  wUk  youto  have  a  good  wif^  I  will  grant 
your  reqom.  But  fauamudi  as  enohanttng  the 


whole  house  would  be  extremely  ineonvenient  to 
you  in  more  ways  than  one,  I  will  confine  the 
spell  to  this  ohair.  But  there  are  oonditims  to 
he  observed— two  conditions— beCue  I  endiant 
the  ohair." 
"Name  them." 

"  The  first  is,  that  no  one  but  yourself  is  to 
be  apprised  of  the  power  the  chair  poaaeesea." 

"  Dear  me,"  eztdaimed  Mr.Koraga,  dabknaly, 
"would  that  be  quite  fair  f" 

"  Simpleton  I  Who  could  you  get  to  sit  in 
yonr  chair  if  ita  power  were  known,  Dick  P" 

"  Wouldn't  people  like  it  ?  I  shouldn't  mind." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  not  But  assent  to 
the  condition,  or  the  chair  is  not  enchanted." 

"I  consent.  Yon  sud,  dear  madam,  there 
was  another  condition  f* 

"Tbe  seoond  oondition  is,  thai  whoever  enters 
within  yonr  doors  mtat  sit  in  the  chair,  and  mMtt 
answer  tiireo  qoestions  before  leaving  the  cbair." 

"  But  suppose  people  will  do  neiua  the  one 
nor  the  other  P" 

"  Compliance  with  the  first  condition  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  ensure ;  the  seoond  depends 
on  you,  as  it  ia  you  who  most  pnt  the  three 
qnestions." 

"  What  sort  of  questions  P" 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Dick,  don't  give  mo  more  than 
mr  share  of  work.  If  you  don't  know  the  sort 
of  questions  to  put,  in  order  to  obtain  the  good 
for  which  yon  have  required  me  to  enchant  the 
olub-,  you  are  undeserving  of  the  fitvour." 

Dick  would  have  protested,  but  he  was  so 
fearAil  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  de- 
licate little  creature  by  over-ewnest  utterance, 
that  be  only  opened  and  shut  his  mouth. 

"  Don't  olow  me  away !  I  must  be  gone, 
though.  The  night  is  rather  chilly,  I  thmk." 
She  took  out  of  an  almost  invisible  pocket,  a  aha- 
dowinff  Bort  of  cobwebby  thing,  meant,  be  pre- 
sumecC  for  lier  handkerchief.  Gracefully  throw- 
ing it  over  her  head,  and  tying  it  under  her 
little  atom  of  a  chin,  she  continued:  "Good 
night,  Dick.  And  good  fortune  to  this  ho\ue  ! 
And  may  it  soon  possess  the  only  charm  it 
wants— a  pretty  wife  for  you,  and  a  good  Diis- 
trcBsfor  itself!" 

Before  Mr.  Blorage  bad  time  to  answer,  the 
palm  of  his  hand  was  empty,  and  tho  bur  tittle 
creature  bad  disappeared. 

m. 

Mr.  Bidiard  Blorsge  was  never  quite  dear 
during  bow  long  a  time  after  the  spirit's  dis- 
appearance, he  sut  thinking  or  doxing.  But 
the  dining-room  door  having  0|>ened  and  shut 
several  times  during  this  period  of  intense 
thought  or  dose,  be  at  length  became  conscious 
that  It  was  not  likely  to  have  opened  and  stint 
of  its  own  accord,  and  that  it  had  probably  done 
so  under  the  hand  of  Fenge,  his  butler,  his  new 
butter,  the  most  respeotral  and  ofastquions  of 
butlers,  who  bad  oome  uito  bis  servioe  with  a 
ohsnetor  so  very  unexceptionable,  that  he  had 
almost  felt  mdined  to  thank  tiie  spotkss  Pwge 
lor  bdw  so  good  as  to  take  Um  for  a  master. 

Mr.  Blorage  rose  hastily  and  rang  the  beH 
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F«nge  aasvered  it  k>  immedistel;,  as  to  justifj 
the  supposition  that  when  it  rang,  he  baa  oqcq 
•gain  had  his  haod  on  the  door-huidle. 

Mr.  £lorage  was  about  to  apeak  to  the  exoeU 
ient  fence,  wheo  he  was  aireated  bj  seeing  that 
modest  ontler  seat  himself  widi  mudh  hamilit; 
fa  the  obair  Us  master  had  juat  Tooated— the 
enchanted  diair.  He  waa  no  sooner  seated  than 
his  appearance  inatantl;  changed.  Hit  count*- 
nawse  assumed  an  air  of  mucli  seir-oomi^acencj ; 
he  drew  otd  from  the  depths  of  a  mysterious 
pocket,  a  smiff-box ;  and  ne  took  a  large  pinch 
of  anuff  in  a  cahn  and  deliberate  manner. 

"It  is  my  only  vice,  sir,"  he  remarked; 
tmst  it  is  not  diaagreeable  f   Will  you  take  a 
pinch  ?   No  ceremony." 

Villaine,  ruffians,  rogues,  and  fast  men,  are 
above  being  surprised ;  or,  if  they  da  feel  any 
aH^t  attack  of  that  weakness,  tliey  take  care 
not  to  show  it.  But  plain  honest  natural 
creatures  are  constantly  surprised,  and  as  con- 
stantly show  it.  Hr.  filorage  gaaed  at  hia 
bntkr,  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed,  and  in  the 
greatnt  surprise,  until  lie  was  suddenly  reoalled 
to  a  perception  of  the  oaae,  by  seeing  the  face  of 
the  little  spirit  peeping  out  behind  the  obair. 

The  Lady  Verita  l^d  performed  her  part  of 
the  contract,  and  bad  seated  tlie  butler  in  it  by 
some  marvdloos  power.  Mr-  Blorage  must  now 
perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 

Aa  he  rablted  his  eyes,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  haJr,  and  h}ew  his  nose,  perfectly  nn- 
aUe  to  decide  what  questions  he  slioald  put  to 
Fengtv  confident  air  of  the  man,  siiiiiing 
ihroogb  an  obsequious  mook  humiiitj,  morea 
Mr.  Blorage  to  a  hearty  and  ineaiatuile  fit  of 
kughtw.  Thoueh  he  vas  sorry  for  Fewe, 
though  he  felt  fiiat  he  atone  was  to  Uame  fag 
Peace's  peculiar  situation,  restrain  himself  from 
laughter  he  eould  not. 

"  Yell.  Blorage,"  si^a  Fenge,  with  great  self- 
possession,  "  you  'ate  a  right  to  amuse  younwlf 
at  your  pleaaiue ;  but  you  re  drunk  1** 

"  Penger 

"  BloruB !  I  ain't  to  be  put  oat  (tf  the  truth 
by  you.    JLou're  dnmk." 

"  Drunk  or  aobor,  I  think;  I  am  a  natlunan, 
Penge?" 

"Tom  may  think  ao,"  returned  the  model 
butler,  with  great  oootempt;  "but  /  don't,  ify 
ideas  of  ft  rnl  gent,  un't  no  maimer  o*  means 
the  sane  as  yours.  Bhn:^.'' 

"And  what  an  your  ideaa  asked  Dick,  in 
a  horn,  ^lad  to  catch  hold  of  so  safe  a  questicm. 

<*  ily  ideas,"  replied  the  model  butlw,  rising 
vitli  the  oeoastmi,  "  are  tacera — ont-and-outera 
—sport— life.  IDiun'a  my  ideaa  of  a  real  gui- 
tleman,  not  jw  slow  games.  Bkvage  1  you're 
a  mnff 

Dick  Unshed  a  litUe,  in  mortifioaiioa ;  but  it 
was  dearly  hia  du^  to  get  this,  his  first  vit^m, 
out  of  tiie  Am  m  imth  as  apeedily  as  pea* 
sible. 

"  At  til  events,  I  hope  yon  are  comfortable, 
Pebge?  I  hope  that  at  least  you  like  my 
serf  ue  P" 

**  Htf  I  don't,  Bk»age,  I  tm  formed  for  en^ 


jyment ;  and  how  can  I  know  enjyment  under 
a  mean-spirited  screw  that  keeps  the  keya  ^ 
his  own  cellar?" 

"  But  you.  agreed  with  me.  Penge,  when  I 
engaged  you,  l£at  it  was  the  most  satisfactory 
arrai^ement  fbr  all  parties.  Penge,  you  said 
you  preferred  it.** 

"  Blorage,  I  considered  as  it  looked  well  so 
to  say  i  and  having  heerd  as  you  was  soft  and 
easy,  what  I  said  to  myself  was, '  Penge  !  you 
stint  that  into  him,  and  you'll  have  the  key 
before  your  first  year  is  out.'  Which  >a  what  t 
expect,  Blorage,  or  you  and  me  parts." 

Burning  to  release  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Blorage 
was  racking  hia  brain  for  tue  last  question,  when 
a  furious  peal  of  the  door-bell  suggested  a  very 
safe  one. 

"  Who  can  that  be,  Penge  f" 
"  That  awful  younp  scamp  your  brother !" 
Then,  instantly  rismg,  Mr.  Penge  said,  in  his 
most  uneueptioDable  manner,  "  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir.   I  felt  so  very  giddy  just  now,  sir, 
that  if  I  had  not  UnA.  the  liberty  to  take  a  seat, 
I  must  have  fainted." 
"  Never  mind.   Make  no  excuses,  Penge." 
"  Thank  you.  sir.   I  believe  that  is  Mr.  Wil- 
hams's  ring,  sir.   He  is  such  a  cheerful  young 
e^tleman,  sir,  that  I  know  the  liveliness  of  his 
riiuf."  And  Penge  disappeared  with  alacrity. 

The  good  Dick  rushed  to  the  chair,  intending 
to  occupy  it  himself  during  his  brother's  visit. 
But  his  brother  was  too  quick  for  him. 

"  Hallo^  Dick !  What  do  you  want  with  the 
best  chair  in  the  room  ?  It  is  very  unlike  such 
a  good-natured  chap  as  you  to  appropriate  the 
moat  comfortable  seat." 

He  was  in  the  chau: !  Dick  sat  down  on  the 
edn  of  another  ehair,  and  wiped  hia  farehaad. 

William,  Billy,  or  Bill,  safely  ensconced  in 
tlie  magic  chair,  assumed  a  very  rakish  used- 
np  indifferent  sort  of  appearance  -,  and  the 
brothers  were  silent.  ProoablT  WiJliam  was 
uncomfortable  in  hia  stran^  ana  novel  position. 
Dick  was  racking  his  brain  for  three  questions 
— thrte  simple harmlessqueations.  that  should 
not  commit  the  sitter.  The  weather?  Nothiiuc 
better.  Bill  could  new  compromise  Mmsmf 
about  the  weather. 
"Is  it  a  fine  night,  Billy  r 
"  Bather  too  fine  for  me.  I  want  to  skulk  off 
to  Barnes's  without  being  seen,  and  I  came  here 
on  my  way,  partly  to  bhnd  mother,  and  partly 
to  twist  a  fi  -pun'  note  out  of  you."  (Barnes'e 
was  a  disreputable  gaming-plan.) 

"  How  is  our  mother  V  interrupted  Diek,  m 
a  violent  huny. 

"  Pncioua  oroaa.  Bothering  as  much  about 
my  goings  on,  as  if  I  was  cutting  my  teeth." 
"  Are— are— are  you  in  love.  Bill  ?'* 
"Yea;  with  mjself.  What's  the  good  of 
loving  anything  eueP  I  doi^t  find  any  one  so 
denonl  fond  of  ne  at  to  forget  hinueu  or  her* 
self."  » 

"  I  tliooglit  flonnee— intermpted  Disk, 
hastily. 

"^orence  be  hanged!  Do  yon  suppose  I 
don't  see  that  you  are  spooney  upon  f  loienoe  F 
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But  lookee  here,  Dick ;  you  want  to  marry ; 
now,  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  marry.  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  your  being  thrown  away  upon 
any  other  than  your  own  relations." 

"  Come  out  of  that  chair,  BUI !" 

*'I  won't.  It's  a  comrortable  chair.  I'm 
bent  on  telling  you  my  mind.  Mj  mind  has 
been  foil  of  yon,  l)lek,  erer  since  you  began  to 
build  this  Itonae.  That's  a  suspicions  gallery, 
shut  off  by  a  green  baize  door.  I  said  when  I 
saw  it,  that  means  misdiief.  He  means  that 
part  of  the  house  for  a  Nur-^— " 

"Come  out  of  that  chair,  Billl** 

"I  tell  you  I  won't.  As  to  yoar  getting 
married,  I'm  not  afraid  of  Fanny ;  her  temper 
will  never  stand  a  month's  courtship.  Stie'U 
^ow  her  teetli  in  a  fortnif^ht.  When  I  turned 
this  matter  over  in  my  mind,  I  said  to  myself, 
•  Dick  is  safe  from  her.  But  Florence,'  I  said, 
'  may  be  dangerous ;  therefore  I'll  pretend  to  be 
a  little  affected  that  way  myself.' " 

"  Here,  Bill  1  Take  five  pounds— take  ten 
pounds— hut  come  out  of  that  chair  !'* 

"  I  would  hare  done  it  foe  less  than  tiut, 
Siok,  but  as  you  are  so  flush  and  free  of  money, 
111  take*  the  ten.  Good  ereainff,  Diek ;  I  p»< 
mised  mother  to  be  back  to  tea." 

With  this  sudden  change,  Mr.  William  took 
himself  out  of  the  chur,  and  took  his  leave. 
Mr.  Richard — too  well  pleased  to  hare  ^t 
him  out  of  the  chair,  to  care  for  anytiiu^ 
more,  and  knowmg  that  his  nerves  were  inca- 
pable of  bearing  further  strain— rushed  upstairs 
and  dived  into  bed.  And,  as  if  fearing  that  the 
chair  would  pursue  liim  even  there,  and  entice 
people  to  commit  themselves,  he  pulled  the  bed- 
clothes over  his  head,  and  was  fortunate  in 
being  uncoiucious  during  the  rest  of  tiie  night. 


TEJ!  VEST  fa  IHU  XAXtLBCBIPI  HE  HAD  TUT  DT 

HIS  HAT-BOX. 

IT. 

WHEv  Mr.  Blor^  awoke  in  the  monung,he 
Was  reminded  by  a  sHght  headache,  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  occurred ;  but  he  came  out  of 
his  cold  bath  as  lively  and  fresh  and  full  of 
spirits  as  if  he  were  the  combined  essence  of 
two  or  three  dozen  Mr.  Blorages.  He  pranced 
down  stairs — his  own  newly>built  and  Brussels 
carpeted  stairs— like  a  young  oolt  philandering 
.in  a  clover  meadow. 

This  was  the  great  day  of  thehoose-warming, 
to  be  followed  by  events  that  were  perfect^ 
bewildering  from  the  ecstaav  of  their  anticipa* 
tion.  He  was  bron^t  back  to  a  state  of  com- 
mon human  bliss  by  a  strong  smell  of  bunt 
wood  or  varnish,  ana  found  tbtt  in  making  the 
tea  (he  had  lost  himself  in  thinking  how  soon 
some  fair  hand  might  be  making  tea  Tor  him)  he 
was  endeavouring  to  stuff  his  little  hot  kettle 
(which  phizzed  and  spattered  a  remonstrance) 
into  his  new  tea-poy,  while  the  caddr  appertain- 
ingthercto  was  catching  fire  on  theliob. 

Aemedying  these  mistakes  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  in  turning  roond  h«  suddenly  en- 


countered the  chair,  and  suddenly  remembered 
its  fatal  property. 

What  was  he  to  do  P  How  get  rid  of  tho 
chair P  Should  he  send  it  away?  Should  he 
lock  it  np  P  Should  he  destroy  itP  bum  itP 
annihilate  it  P  buiritP 

As  he  seised  hold  of  it,  with  the  intentioii  of 
pofbrmittg  (hw  or  otiier  of  these  acts,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  shock ;  his  arms  fell  povoless  to 
his  sides ;  and  a  little  fluttering  noise  made  him 
look  up.  There,  on  the  head  of  a  ehalr,  was  the 
Lady  Verita,  her  wings  enanded,  her  tiny  toot 
just  poised  on  the  oured  tuning  of  the 
chair. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Diok,"  she  said,  her  little 
voice  tinkling  like  silver  music  This  chair 
was  not  enchanted  merely  for  your  whim.  Sit 
down,  and  listen  to  me." 

Dick  obeved,  and  held  out  his  palm.  His 
heart  leapea  with  joy  as  the  little  lady  sprang 
lightly  on  to  it. 

"  Lend  me  your  watch,  Dick,  to  sit  imon." 

Diok  oomplied,  and  |daaed  bis  watch  witii 
infinite  care  and  gentleness  for  her  use. 

She  seated  herself  gtaoefuUy,  havii^f  foUti 
her  wings.  Onoe  more  drawing  out  her  fleecy 
atom  of  a  handkerchief,  she  used  it  after  the 
manner  of  mortals :  thoughDii^hardlysupposed 
tiiat  anything  so  inflnitdy  delicate  as  her  nose 
could  stand  the  test. 

"  Now,  Diek,  how  naughty  yon  an !  You  do 
not  use  my  gift  as  you  ought.  Why  were  yon 
thinking  of  burning  my  ohairP  Simply  because  it 
had  done  its  duty  in  enabling  you  to  see  people 
as  they  really  are,  and  know  their  thoughts  P" 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  know  them." 

"My  dear  Dick,  infinite  wisdom  has  given 

?>u  susceptibility,  intdligoue,  and  reasoL 
ou  only  use  the  first.  You  are  ooramaaded  to 
lore  your  neighbour,  but  your  soaoeptibiliiT 
^onld  not  Ind  you  into  eonfoDiiding  all  moral 
distinctions  among  your  neighbours.  Season 
should  step  in,  and  enable  you  to  make  a  prao- 
tical  use  of  ansoeptibility  and  iutelliimice.  Do 
I  make  myself  osderstoodP  I  havewdtoread 
up  for  it. 

"  Lovely  and  belored  little  creature,  I  know 
I  am  a  fool,  but  let  me  reap  the  fruits  of  my 
want  of  wisdom.  X  would  rather  be  focdish  for 
life  than  entrap  others  into  sitting  in  tiiis  chair." 

"  Dick,  you  require  a  lesson.  Use  it  well,  be 
patient,  be  submissive,  and  all  will  end  well, 
both  for  you  and  for  me.  I  hear  your  door-bell 
ringing.   Adien,  Dick.  Be  wise  and  prudent." 

The  radiant  wings  expanded,  the  little  hand- 
kerchief  was  tied  under  the  tin^  chin,  and,  as 
Penge  opened  the  door  to  usher  in  n  visitor,  the 
little  lady  ranished. 

"  Be  wise  and  prudent."  The  words  ktntt 
tinkling  a  little  silver  sound  in  the  eats  of  Mr. 
Blorage,  as  he  rose  and  welcomed  the  visitor 
shown  in  by  Penge.  His  first  essay  at  beii^ 
wise  and  prudent,  made  him  hand  her  (for  it 
was  a  femde)  at  once  into  the  post  of  honour — 
the  Chair  of  Truth. 

He  was  glad  to  pereeive  that  his  victor  was 
a  pleasant  httle  mild  girl,  whom  he  had  met  once 
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or  twice  at  Dr.  Brau's,  the  medical  man  of  the 
neigfabourfaood.  He  had  a  {reneral  idea  that  she 
waa  tbe  daughter  of  au  inmid  widov*  and  that 
she  was  tlie  eldest  of  a  flock  of  brown  healthy- 
looking  children,  to  vhom  she  acted  aa  foster- 
mother,  oving  to  the  inability  of  their  real 
mother  to  do  anything  but  lie  on  her  aofaj  and 
for  ease  from  pain  and  poverty. 

He  had  so  far  noticed  little  Gatty  Stand  (who, 
by<the-by,  was  twenty-three  years  old,  perhaps 
more)  as  to  admire  her  eyes,  soft  and  brown, 
liha  eiaet  oolour  of  her  hair.  Aa  she  now  sat 
in  the  enchanted  cbwr*  hewaasorpriMd  at  him- 
self for  neffer  haring  noticed  that  she  was 
really  pretty.  Her  aweet  innocfuit  face  bad  a 
bewitohing  air  aboafc  it  that  pecoUarly  pleased 
him.  Ana^really,  her  tiny  bands  and  her  meeful 
movements  strondy  rwninded  him  of  the  wijs 
of  the  little  Lady  Verita. 

"  Mamma  has  aeot  me  bne  this  morning,  Mr. 
Bbrage,  to  beg  yonr  acceptance  of  the  loan  of  a 
beantunl  china  bowl.  There  is  not  another  like 
it  inSngUnd,  and  she  fancied  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  to  hold  a  Trifle  to-night." 

"IthankherTerymucht  but  now  did  she  know 
that  I  was  going  to  have  a  Trifle  to-night  f*' 

"  Oh,  we  know  it  very  well.  You  give  a  ball 
to-nigh^  and  from  oar  house  we  can  see  the 
lighU,  and  &intly  hear  the  musio.  Jenny  and 
Albert  are  to  sit  up  tMii^  a  littie  longer  ^an 
usnat  that  they  may  watch  the  carriages." 

"  Then  if  I  accept  the  loan  of  the  beautiful 
china  bowl,  I  must  ask  a  &vour  in  return." 

**  I  will  promise  to  perform  it,  Mr.  Blorage, 
for  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  ask  anything  that  I 
may  not  promise  to  perform." 

"  I  am  prond  of  oeiag  bo  trusted.  I  should 
wish  to  beg  the  hvoor  of  your  company  to- 
night, to  see  how  well  the  Trifle  loou  in  the 
beautiful  china  bowl." 

"  Ah,  how  I  wish  we  could  come  I  But  we 
are  very  poor,  and  mamma  is  too  gitat  an  in- 
valid to  take  us  out.  We  shall  find  much 
pleasar&  though,  in  watching  your  gaiety  from 
onr  window,  and  we  ahall  be  delighted  to  think 
that  our  china  bowl  haa  be^wd  to  ornament 
your  sapper-table.  Mamma  was  aure  yon  would 
not  consider  the  offer  of  it  an  in^rtinence." 

No,  indeed  1  fiiek  waa  an  adept  in  tlie  happy 
art  of  accepting  a  Hin^ni^  in  the  sfdrit  in  which 
it  was  offered. 

**  Mamma  has  had  great  pleasure  in  watching 
the  building  of  your  house,  Mr.  Blorage.  Slie 
said,  a  good  man  is  going  to  inhabit  it,  and  a 
good  man  always  benefits  a  neighbourhood." 

"  Your  mamma  is  very  kind,"  murmured 
Dick,  a  little  confused,  and  beginning  to  bla^. 
He  was  admiring  Gatty  Bland  so  muoli,  that  he 
had  forgotten  she  waa  a  prisoner,  and  uncon- 
aeioiii  u  the  frankness  of  her  words. 

**  Xanma  is  very  good,  Mr.  Bkn^  aa  we, 
her  children,  know.  And  I  ought  to  return  to 
her.  I  prooiised  not  to  be  a»ent  more  than 
half  au  hour,  and  it  most  be  that  now." 

But  though  abe  looked  distressed  and  anxious, 
poor  Gatty  oould  no  more  move  until  Mr.  Bio- 
rage  released  her,  than  the  house  could  more. 


He  wiped  his  l»ow,  ran  his  fingers  throt^h 
his  hair,  and  prepared  for  action. 
"  And  so  your  mamma  ia       to  have  a  near 

neighbour  f*^ 

"  She  is  ghid  that  you  ate  onr  neighbour. 
When  it  pleases  Heaven  to  release  her  from 
trouble  and  pain,  and  to  begin  our  lonelier  life  of 
stru^le,  ^e  thinks  that  the  sunshine  of  a  good 
man  B  iieart  may  sometimes  fall  on  her  pow 
children  in  the  shade." 

So  it  shf^,  my  dear,  please  God !  But, 
Gatty.  yon  must  marry. — ^Would  you  like  to 
marirP" 

"  I  dm't  know,  Mr.  Blorage ;  but  I  fear  few 
will  care  to  manya  little  phun^ri,  with  atum- 
up  nose,  and  a  neart  full  of  her  own  people, 
and  who  wants  a  nomination  for— " 

Have  you  ever  seen  auf  one  yon  would  like 
to  marry  V*  interrupted  Dick,  pleased  with  fala 
wealth  of  questions. 

*'  Only  one,  and  that  is  you,  Mr.  Blorage  1 
Good-b^.   I  must  run  all  the  way  home." 

Finding  herself  released,  Gatty  sprang  up, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room ;  leaving  Mr.  Blorage 
turning  from  bis  natural  colour  to  whit^  from 
white  to  pink,  from  pink  to  erimaon,  from  crim- 
son to  purple. 

'*  Poor  httle  dear  thing,  that  I  could  have  been 
so  base  and  dishonouraUe  aa  to  ask  her  such  a 
ddieate  question,  wlien  I  had  so  many  safe  ques- 
tions to  ask— ^ler  age,  her  brothonf  and  sisters' 
names  and  ages,  her  god&thera  and  godniotheis 
— if  she  liked  new  milk,  cheese,  ens.  Gncioui 
Heaven !  that  I  should  have  dued  to  put  so  pre- 
poitaoas  a  question,  and  receive  snob  a — such 

a — such  a  "   Dick  could  not  bring  himself 

to  name  the  quality  of  the  answer.  "  But  it's 
very  pleasant  to  be  so  undeservedly  appre^ated 
— to  be  liked  and  loved  for  one's  own  sake.  She 
is  B  nice  little  thing;  she  is  a  prettv  little  thing. 
Her  nose  certainly  turns  up ;  but  I  oelieve  there 
never  was  a  silly  person  known  with  a  tumed-up 
nose.  She  ia  very  graceful.  She  flitted  out  of 
the  room  like  a  bird  (Hit  of  a  rose-bosh.  I 
wonder  what  nomination  she  wanted  I" 

JPor  the  first  time  since  it  waa  enchanted,  Mr. 
Blorage  looked  complacenUy  at  the  chair ;  but 
his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  respectful 
intimation  from  Fenge  that  his  master  would 
oblige  everybody  by  getting  out  of  the  way,  be- 
cause the  roarket-garaener  nad  arrived  with  his 
flowers  ajid  decorations,  the  caipenter  was  wait, 
ing  with  his  nails  and  ruler,  and  the  Mr,  Gunter 
01  those  parts  waa  frantic  to  begin  setting  up  his 
lights.  DO,  Mr.  Blorage  got  out  of  the  way  for 
t&  rest  of  the  day,  and  reappeared  at  dinner- 
time in  due  course,  and  afterwards  became  the 
observed  of  all  obsu'vers,  as  he  led  out  the  (in 
thoM  .gtrts)  highly  reaowned  aud  celebrated 
Ladf  Xitamiiok  to  open  hia  ball  with  an  old- 
fuhioned  countiy-^anoe. 

Everytiiing  had  gone  off  well,  up  to  the  proud 
moment  when  Mr.  Bhmige  drew  on  his  new  kid 
gloves  for  the  (in  those  parts)  eminently  aristo- 
cratic Lad]^  Fitsoluck.  She  was  bulky,  but  she 
was  liffht  in  hand,  and  she  and  Mr,  Bkxage 
danoea  with  a  siunt  worthy  of  the  oocaaiwi. 
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Half  mcj  down  thirty  couples,  Mr.  Blora^  be- 
came conscious  of  a  oircumatanoe.  A  statelj  old 
dowager  was  seated,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
chairs,  in  the  ChairoF  Truth.  Ho^Fsoerer  it  had 
ffot  there,  by  whatsoever  mysterious  a^ncy  it 
had  been  brought  there,  there  it  was,  with  the 
dowager  in  it  She  waa  encircled  fay  a  orowd, 
to  whom  she  was  holdiiig  forth,  and  eridmtlT  in 
no  compUmeDtary  sbxin.  Mr.  Blorage  rushed 
out  of  tne  countty-dance  at  the  inatant  when  he 
ouffht  to  have  paraded  the  (in  those  parts)  highly 
fashionable  l^adj  Fitsclou  down  the  middle; 
be  rushed  back  again,  and  danced  Tehemently ; 
be  grasped  the  baud  confidingly  held  across  to 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  figure  hands  across, 
as  if  it  were  the  throat  of  a  burglar ;  in  all  the 
hurry,  worry,  and  confusion  he  must  think  (and 
eould  not  think.)  of  three  appropriate  and  re- 
spectful questions  to  put  to  that  terrible  and 
otherwise  immovable  old  dowager.  With  his 
ceapoiuibLlily  staring  him  in  ta&  face,  he  had 
hurled  Lady  Fitsdook  thnm^  a  narrow  gorge 
of  dancers,  vhw  an  nitfortiuiatebattonof  his  coat 
entangled  itself  in  the  lace  of  a  lady's  dreas,  and 
in  the  perturbation  of  hia  feelings  he  went  down 
the  middle  and  up  again,  curyiug  a  long  and 
tattered  shred,  that  lenetbened  as  be  went. 
Fanny's  wss  the  dress — fanny  wrs  the  sufferer. 
But  she  looked  up  into  bis  face  so  forgivingly, 
and  her  soft  blue  eyes  sosmilinglymet  bia,andher 
rosy  lips  spoke  his  pardon  iu  such  sweet  toues, 
that  he  mentally  said,  "Dear,  lovely  Fanny, 
what  an  angel!  What  bliss  to  be  loved  by 
Fanny !"  But  when  Florence  stepped  forward 
from  among  the  dancers,  with  eager  concern,  her 
bright  cbedt  flushed,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling, 
anu  her  voice  attuned  to  the  gentlest  tones  of 
commiseration  for  the  damage  done  to  "dear 
Fanny's  dear  love  of  a  pretty  dress" — when  she 
gracefully  bef^d  her  paitaer  to  exoose  her, 
"  that  she  might  pin  ra  the  dear  lore's  tatters" 
— then,  Mr.  Blon^  fell  vety  much  inelioed  to  re- 
peat the  above  sentenoe  over  again,  substituting 
the  name  of  Florence  for  Fannv.  Meantime,  all 
ejes  were  attracted  to  the  horrible  dowager  in  the 
Chair  of  Truth.  Had  any  Fainter  been  present, 
he  would  have  gone  on  his  knees  to  beseech  that 
dowager  to  sit  to  him  for  the  persouilicatiou  of 
a  Gorgon.  Mr.  Blonde  felt,  after  all,  that  he 
could  no  more  dare  to  ask  ber  a  question  than  if 
she  had  been  his  Black  Majesty  from  below, 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  female  attire.  There  she 
must  sit,  until  lund  Fate  stroped  in  with  three 
questions  and  released  her.  As  he  looked  hope* 
lessly  towards  the  door,  he  saw  the  little 
piquante  nose  of  Gatty  Bland  showing  itself  in 
good  relief  wainst  a  black  coat  near  htx.  Bbe 
had  a  little  laced  handkerchief  tied  under  her 
chin ;  she  went  towards  the  dowager,  changing 
the  little  laced  kerchief  into  her  hand ;  in  her 
plain  white  dress  she  conveyed  the  dowager,  all 
purple  and  gold,  down  the  room,  out  at  the 
door,  and  into  the  tea-room.  He  blessed  Gattv 
Bland  mentally,  and  finished  his  dance  with  hign 
credit  to  himself,  and  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
(in  those  parts)  rather-difficnlt-to-Tdease  Lady 
Fitsduck.  As  aeon  as  he  was  ftcot  he  flaw  to 


seek  a  partner,  either  in  Vvauj  the  Fair  or 
Florence  the  BeautifuL 

They  were  together,  and  almost  alone.  They 
were  together— honor  1— in  the  chair  of  Truth;  ' 
Fanny  on  the  cushioned  seat ;  Florence  on  the  ' 
stuffed  arm.   Florence  was  still  employed  in 
pinniiur  up  the  tattm  of  the  torn  dress  of  Fanny. 

"What  a  beautiful  picture;  what  a  lovely 
contrast  I"  thought  Diok,  as  be  approached. 

"  There,  Dear  1"  said  Florence,  with  a  remark- 
ably emphatic  stress  upon  the  last  word;  "I 
have  pinned  you  up,  and  done  the  best  I  could 
for  you.  Dear.  But  I  am  glad  to  see,  notwith- 
stauding,  that  you  are  a  monstrous  agmt  ud 
not  fit  to  look  at.  Dear." 

"  Thank  you.  Florence,  Dear !" 

*'  Ah,  you  false  thing  1  /  see  tiirongh  your 
meekness  and  your  afiectatioUi  as  if  yon  did  not 
care  about  your  dress.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Blorage 
can't  see  you  at  home." 

"  It's  a  pity  Mr.  Blorage  can't  see  yon  at 
hnne.  Aunt  unga  for  the  dav  when  she  oan 
rid  henelf  of  you :  indolent,  selw,  and  useless 
creature  that  you  are." 

"  But  Aunt  comforts  buself  with  the  reflection 
that  she  has  not  such  a  firebrand  in  her  house  as 
vpK  are.  Aunt  can  well  afford  to  put  up  with  a 
little  indolence  where  there  is  so  much  good  I 
temper."  ' 

"  It  is  better  to  be  a  little  passionate  than 
sulky.  Love."  I 

"  Is  it,  Love  P  Mr.  Blorage  is  the  beat  judge  : 
of  that.  We  have  all  our  tempers,  and  you  don  t  ' 
expect  a  perfect  wif&  do  you,  Mr.  Blorage  V  | 

"  I  am  very  impernct  myself/'  nurnimd  the 
unfortunate  Dick. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Blong^"  cried  Fanny  wd  Flo-  ' 
rence  togjethw;  **  You  are  everything;  that  is 
nice  and  good  tempered.  And  uiia  u  sudi  a 
bve  of  a  house,  that  no  <aifl  could  be  unhappy 
here." 

Here  the  duet  ceased,  and  solos  began. 

"You  would  always  be  cross  ana fraetioos, 
Fanny,"  said  Florence. 

"And  you  would  always  be  rude  and  boister- 
ous, Florence,"  said  Fanny. 

"  For  you  are  a  virago,  and  you  know  you 
are,"  said  Florence. 

"  For  you  are  a  hoyden,  and  you  know  you 
are,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  my  dvllog,"  aaid 
Florence. 

"  I  am  disgusted  with  yon,  my  precious,"  said 
Fannj. 

"  Ladies,  ladiea  1"  expostulated  Dick. 

"  She  has  tiie  vilest  temper,  Mr.  Blorage !" 
cries  Florence. 

"  She  can't  speak  a  word  of  truth,  Mr.  Blo- 
rage," cries  Fanny. 

As  Mr.  Blorage  turned  hurriedly  and  appeal- 
ingly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  each  now  ex- 
claiming, "  Throw  your  hacdkerehief  to  me,  Mr. 
Blorage !"  he  lost  his  balaoce,  rolled  ovca-,  and 
rolled  tlie  ohau*  over.  Picking  himself  np  with 
all  possible  despatch,  and  turning  to  apolcwise, 
he  found  that  Florence  Vuaa,  music,  lights, 
flowers,  danoers,  Jjady  Fitzdnok,  and  dov^^. 
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htd  all  disappeared.  There  was  nothing  nev 
bim  but  tie  chair — overt amed  and  an  emp^ 
wine-bottle. 

T, 

"Tbank  HeaTen!"  were  tbe  first  spoken 
words  of  Kr.  Blorage.  His  first  act  was  to  look 
for  his  bandkercbief,  wliich  be  boped  be  bad  not 
thrown  to  either  of  tbe  ladies.  It  was  safe  in 
bis  pocket.  "  It  must  have  been  a  dream,"  be 
next  remarked,  ejetng  the  chair  dubiously. 
"  Yes,  of  course  a  dream,"  as  he  gathered  cou- 
from  its  motionless  state.  "  But  a  very 
dream,"  as  he  felt  encouraged  to  touch  it, 
raise  it,  aiut  examine  it.  Aa  harmless  a  chair  aa 
erer  npholaterer  staffed,  or  gentleman  bought  I 
GenUy  lie  restored  it  to  its  proper  place. 

A  block  at  the  door.  Immediately  followed  bj 
tbe  appearance  of  the  model  Penge,  It  seemed 
an  agreeable  and.  satisfactory  eiroanutanoe  to 
the  respectful  Fenge  that  his  master  was  on  his 
legs  and  awake. 

"  Shall  I  remoTB  the  things,  sir  ?  If  a  dose 
upon  nine." 

"Do  so,  Penge.   And  I  think  I  will  have  a 
cup  of  coffee — ratlier  strong,  Penge." 
"Yes,  air." 

What  a  relief  it  was,  not  to  see  Penge  sit  down 
in  the  chair  1 

"  It's  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee,  Penge,"  said 
Ur.  Blora^,  when  it  was  brought,  "  and  it  ao  per- 
fectly agrees  with  me  that  I  think  I'll  take  a  run 
over  to  Dr.  Evans's  and  play  a  game  of  ohess 
with  him." 

The  sharp  night  air  smote  bim  with  a  sudden 

S'ddiness,  and  evei^  twinkling  star  appeared  to 
I  closely  embracing  a  twin  star  tliat  twinkled 
with  still  greater  vigour ;  but  be  soon  got  over 
these  delusions,  and  before  he  reached  Dr, 
Hvans's  door  was  ^uite  himself.  On  tlie  way, 
however,  he  took  himself  serioi^ly  to  task  : 

"  How  good  of  tbe  night  to  l>e  so  fresh  and 
fine,  how  kind  of  the  pure  stars  to  beam  down  on 
me  so  brightly,  when  I  am  a  man  full  of  evil  and 
weak  thoughts.  I  harboured  a  design  against 
my  fellow-creatures  of  the  basest  sort ;  and,  to 
odd  to  my  crime,  it  was  directed  a^uost  one 
whom  I  meant  for  a  wife  i  Tme^  Tkaow  no- 
thing of  Miss  Fanny  or  Uiss  Florence,  bat  tbe 
beauty  of  those  two  ooasins,  and  a  general  sort 
of  amiability  that  seems  to  belong  to  all  girls. 
I'll  make  it  my  bnsiness  to  see  more  of  both,  and 
I'll  tiy  to  be  guided  to  a  right  choice  at  last." 

Mr.  Blorage  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Dr. 
Evans,  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"Now  this  is  friendly.  I  have  had  a  very 
anxious  case,  which  has  caused  me  much  worry 
these  three  days.  It  is  happily  past  the  crisis 
now,  and  I  was  just  saying  to  my  wife^  how  I 
should  enjoy  your  stepping  in.*' 
"  I  am  heartUy  glad  I  came." 
"  Of  course  yon  are.  You  are  always  kind 
and  seasonable.  Wheawezeyouererotherwise!" 

Tbe  good  Dick  followed  the  doctor  (who  was 
a  ndubie  and  hearty  doctor)  up  the  stairs  into  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Doctor.  But  Dick  was  unable 
to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Doctor's  cordial  greeting  hj 
so  much  as  a  uogle  Tord;  foe  there,  before  hu 


eyes,  seated  on  a  Uttle  chair  hj  Mrs.  Evans's 
side,  was  Miss  Gatty  Bhad :  her  innocent  Uttle 
face  peeping  out  of  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
head  ana  u^er  her  chin. 

"  You  know  dear  little  Gatty,  of  course?" 
remarked  the  Doctor.  "  She  is  waiting  for  her 
mother's  medicine. — I  hope  you  have  given  Gatty 
a  cup  of  tea,  my  dearP" 

Mrs.  Doctor's  face  expressed  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Doctor's  unnecessary  reminder. 

Meantime,  Dick  sat  down.  He  awaited  with 
the  calm  composure  of  a  victim  of  Fate,  for 
Miss  BUnd  to  offer  bim  the  use  of  her  mother'a 
beautiful  diina  bowl. 

She  did  nothing  of  tbe  sort.  In  the  ensuing 
half-hoar  she  made  no  allusion  whatever  either  to 
obina  or  to  bowl^  though  the  conversation 
tnmed  upon  no  other  subject  than  his  approach* 
inghoase-warming. 

Dick  was  half  sorry.  He  felt  as  if  it  would 
be  so  agreeable  to  thank  such  a  charming  little 
girl.  If  her  mother  had  lent  him  her  china  bowl 
(he  felt  sure  she  possessed  a  china  bowl),  he 
must  have  called  to  thank  her ;  and  he  felt  a  de- 
sire to  become  intimate  with  the  family.  He 
might,  "perhaps,  be  of  service  to  themj  was  there 
anything — or  nothing — in  that  nommation  he 
so  nearly  heard  about  F  He  invited  Galty  to  the 
house-warming,  and  anticipated  her  request  for 
Jenny  aud  Albert ;  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  oSk  had  a  sister  Jenny  and  a  brother 
Albert.  But  it  did  surprise  him  to  aee  how 
pretty  she  became  when  jo;  flushed  her  cheeks 
and  brightened  her  eyes,  while  several  UttJe 
dimples  in  the  nicest  corners  of  her  face  disco- 
vered themselves,  as  she  smiled  her  thanks. 

"The  very  thing!"  said  Mrs.  Evans;  "a 
little  gaiety  noes  more  good  than  alt  my  doctor's 
physic,  Mr.  Blorage,  my  dear,  very  thoughtful. 
You'll  expect  all  lour,  I  dare  say — three  girls 
and  a  boy." 

"  Only  four !  I  expect  eight  at  least." 

"But,  Mrs.  Evans,"  whispered  Gatty,  "one 
of  us  must  stay  with  mamma;  that  will  be  I, 
you  know." 

"  My  dear,  /  will  aee  to  that.  I  will  step 
down  m  the  morning,  Gatty,  and  settle  it  au 
with  mamma.** 

And  tell  mamma  from  me,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  I  shall  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  her 
to-morrow  evening.  I  want  to  study  her  case, 
and  I  shall  like  a  uttle  rest  between  your  dances, 
Blorage." 

"  That  is,"  said  Gatty,  smiling  delightedly, 
"  that  you  two  are  most  xindly  gomg  to  repre- 
sent me  for  that  time." 

"Just  so,  mv  dear.  What!  Are  you  off, 
Gatty  P — Stay.  We'll  send  our  man,  Mike,  witli 
you ;  the  railway  has  brought  a  lot  of  ill-looking 
people  about." 

"  Let  me  take  you  home,  Miss  Bland,"  said 
Dick. 

"Oh!  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blorage.  I 
own  some  of  the  people  frighten  me,  though  I 
think  they  mean  no  harm." 

"  We  will  have  a  game  of  chess  when  you 
oome  back,  Blorage,"  says  tbe  doctor. 
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What  passed  between  little  Oattj  and  her 
escort,  and  whether  anything  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  china  bowls,  nobody  uows.^  The  vallc 
did  not  last  longer  than  ten  minatea.  My 
private  opinion  is,  that  Dick  treated  Gatty  all  the 
way  wiln  the  rrapect  and  deference  due  to  a 
yoang  miiicess  accidentally  committed  to  lils 
care.  When  he  returned  to  his  game  of  chess, 
what  with  the  remaining  fames  of  that  bottle  of 
wine,  the  extraordinary  dream,  and  this  odd 
approach  to  au  interpretation  of  it,  it  is  cer< 
tarn  that  he  was  in  a  romantic  mood.  He  wil- 
lingly listened  to  a  long  history  of  the  Blands, 
during  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doctor  maintained  a 
laudiUory  duet  very  different  indeed  from  the 
imaginary  duet  between  Fanny  and  IWence. 

*I  only  wish,"  cried  tiie  doctor,  at  last, 
"  that  I  bad  a  son  of  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  with  a 

fiod  house,  a  good  income,  and  a  good  heart, 
would  recommend  him  Gatty  Bland  for  a  wife 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  he  would  thank 
me  every  year  of  his  life  ever  afterwards,  even 
thoagh  ne  had  to  marry  her  whole  family  along 
withlier!" 

"  Miss  Bland,"  said  Mr.  Bloragre,  "  spoke  of 
a  nomination — no,  by-the-by,  she  didn't— it  was 
a  china  bowl — dear  me,  what  do  I  mean — I  think 
I  hardly  know  what  I  do  mean !" 

*'  You  look  rather  wild,  Dick ;  of  course  I 
can't  help  you  out.  /  don't  know  what  you 
dtscouised  upon  in  your  walk ;  but  there  appears 
to  nte  no  affinity  between  a  nomination  ror  the 
Blue-coat  School  and  a  china  bowl." 

"Ob!  that's  wlmt  she  wants,  is  it?  Blue- 
coat  School !  God  bless  ray  soul !  Really  a  no- 
mination, eh  P  Blue  coat  <  Ah ! — Cbeck  to  your 
queen  !'* 

Notwiihstauding  that  check,  Dick  lost  the 
game.  But  he  went  home  in  a  felicitous  state 
of  mind,  that  made  him  feel  as  if  he  had  won 
the  game.  He  continued  to  repeat  the  word 
"  Blue"  to  himself,  as  if  he  were  under  an  obli- 
gation never  to  forget  it;  he  went  up  to  his 
bedroom,  chuckling  "  Blue !"  he  undressed, 
chuckling  "Blue:"  he  sat  up  in  bed,  after  lying 
down,  with  a  vcliemeut  "Blue;"  and  his  last 
recollection  was  a  fitrugg^  to  say  "Bluenomi* 
coatatioL" 

VI. 

!l£r.  Blorage  arose  in  a  contented  and  happy 
frame  of  mincl.  The  great  day  was  the  greatest 
of  successes;  nothing  marred  the  triumph  of 
the  dinner,  nothing  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
ball.  The  hard-faced  dowager  sat  in  the  chair, 
but  she  was  just  as  forcible  and  disagreeable  as 
usual :  no  more  and  no  less.  Mr.  Storage 
danced  with  Lady  Fitzcluck,  and  bespoke 
Fauny,  and  Kloreuce,  and  Gatty.  For  Gatty  was 
there,  demurely  happy.  Trust  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doctor  for  Gatty's  being  there  \ 

Florence  looked  most  beautiful.  She  was 
cliormmgly  dressed,  in  white  tariatan— three 
skirts — pinked — each  sUrt  looped  up  with 
A  mixture  of  white  roses  and  pom^ranate 
blossoms.  A  wreath  of  the  same  for  her  hair. 
Vanny  was  dressed  infloatii^  robes  of  blue— leas 
blue  than  her  ^es.  Her  fair  curia  were  twined 


witii  ulver  leaves:  she  looked  like  a  nymph; 
Florence  like  a  queen.  Not  the  greatest  gossip 
in  the  room  could  say  which  was  the  fiivoorite. 

Neither  could  tbe  greatest,  or  the  least,  gossip  in 
the  room  decide  at  what  particular  moment  tlie 
star  of  both  descended  oelow  Mr.  Blorage's 
horizon. 

Bat  he  has  confided  to  somebody,  who  con- 
fided it  to  me,  who  now  confide  it  to  you,  that 
M^iss  Florence  ceased  to  be  beautiful  in  his  eves 
when  she  sneered  at  the  plainness  of  the  Miss 
Blands'  muslin  dresses.  "And  it  is  real  ivy 
in  tiieir  hair,  Mr.  Blorage,  so  they  can't  have 
gone  to  any  jnreat  expense  to  do  honour  to  your 
bail."  And  Miss  Florence  glanced  down  at  her 
own  dress. 

"Hike them  aU  the  better  for  it."Btoiitiy 
answered  Didc. 

As  to  Miss  Fanny,  she  was  w  astonished  at 
the  impertinence  of  such  people  as  tiie  Blands 
thrusting  themselves  into  society  so  much  above 
them  !  And  her  star  deseeoded,  at  the  instant 
when  she  was  thus  overcome. 

Mr.  Blorage  accomplished  bis  dances  with 
Fanny  and  with  Florence,  hut  did  not  accom- 
plish his  dance  with  Gatty  Bland.  For  on  the 
instant  that  he  claimed  her  hand,  Dr.  Evans 
(sent  off  by  his  wife  presently  after  dinner)  re- 
turned from  taking  care  of  Mrs.  Bland. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Blorage,  I  must  go — thank  you 
so  mndi  for  tbe  hajipiest  evening  I  ever  spent, 
and  the  prettiest  sight  I  ever  saw !" 

"  No  no  no,  you  must  not  go ;  a  quadrille  takes 
only  twenty  mmutes  to  dance." 

"  But  mamma  is  alone  now,  and  I  should  be 
quite  unhappy  all  that  twenty  minutes,  even 
tliough  dancing  with  you.  But  there  is  Jenny, 
sbe  dances  so  well,  ana  she  loves  It  so  much,  and 
— don't  think  me  conceited,  Mr.  Blorage — she  is 
so  pretty." 

"  She  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room — but 
one,"  says  Mr.  Blorage  in  a  whisper.  And  as 
he  assists  Gatty  to  put  on  her  cloak,  he  sees  her, 
with  unspeakable  admiration,  tie  her  little  laced 
handkerchief  over  her  bead  and  under  lier  chin, 
and  look  so  indescribably  like  the  dear  darling 
little  creature  of  his  vision,  that  be  longs — in- 
famous as  is  (of  course)  the  thought — to  clasp 
her,  then  and  there,  to  his  heart  1  But  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  fiies  back  to  the  ball-room,  and 
engages  Jenny  out  of  hand.  Thus  Gatty,  when 
slie  went  home,  was  able  to  tell  her  mother  that 
slie  took  a  lost  peep  at  the  beautiful  scene,  and 
saw  kind  Mr.  Blorage  asking  Jenny  to  dance, 
and  Jenny  looking  as  pretty  as  even  those  two 
lovely  cousins  Florence  and  Fanny.  "  They  say 
Mr.  Blorage  is  to  many  one  of  them,  mamma, 
but  I  hope  not." 

"  Oh,  my  Gatty  I" 

"  Well,  mamma,  you  know  I  see  a  good  deal 
of  them,  here  and  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
only  pretty  girls.  They  do  not  appreciate  his 
great  noble  generous  heart.  But  now,  mamma, 
to  bed  you  must  go.  No  more  ezoitemeut  for 
you  to-tugfat." 

Happify,  the  excitement  in  tbe  little  family 
laatea  a^ood  many  days,  and  afforded  food  f<ff 
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oonTenatioo,  monimg,  noon,  and  night.  Indeed, 
it  was  yet  as  fresh  as  erer,  when,  one  morning, 
the  post  bronglit  a  piece  of  news  that  fairly  sur- 
passed the  honse-warming — a  nomination  to  the 
Blne^xi&t  SdiocJ,  in  favour  of  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Master  Albert  Bland.  The  commotion 

in  that  cottage  Well!  It's  a  blessed  thing  to 

vant  something,  for  then  you  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  favour  of  having  it.  And  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  rich,  and  liberal  withal,  for  then 
yon  can  bratow  the  favour  so  appreciated.  Mean- 
time,  Mr.  Blorage  divided  his  time  pretty  equally 
between  his  little  office  at  tlie  Bank.  Dr.  Evans's, 
the  house  belonging  to  the  father  of  Florence, 
and  the  abode  within  irinch  dwelt  the  lovely 
Fanny's  aunt.  And  all  these  visits,  combinra 
with  the  rtiU  existing  effects  of  his  dream,  ended 
in  eonseqaences. 

The  first  consequence  occurred  to  the  self- 
satisfied  William.  His  slow  brother  Dick 
acqnired  the  ridienlous  habit  of  demanding 
what  Bill  did  with  those  sums  of  money  he  was 
for  ever  borrowing?  And— unkindest  thing 
of  all— Mr.  BiohaS  insinuated,  nay,  he  more 
than  insinuated,  he  plainly  told— Mr.  William 
Blorage  that  he  expected  such  sums  to  be  re- 
paid in  future.  And  to  show  tliat  this  was  no 
idle  threat,  he  produced  a  ledger,  wherein  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  was  drawn  up 
between  Mr.  Bichard  Blorage  and  Mr.  William 
Blorage :  which  account  displayed  a  state  of  ac- 
eoant  so  alarming  to  Mr.  William,  that  he  re- 
formed rather,  ^m^^ne  Mr.  Dick's  pleasure 
vhen  William,  Billy,  or  Bill,  applied  in  sober 
seriousness  for  that  post  of  junior  of  all  the 
junior  clerks,  whilom  so  despised  by  him ! 

Second  important  consequence.  Mr.  Bicbard 
Blorage  committed  a  piece  of  extravagance.  He 
caused  to  be  executed  for  himself,  a  statuette 
in  white  marble.  Anv  orderers  of  statues,  or 
other  thii^^  to  be  made  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own,  may  calculate  what  an  enormoas  sum  Mr. 
Blorage  paid  for  his  statue.  It  most  be  ethe- 
real-looking (he  said),  it  must  have  extended 
wii^  it  must  be  lightly  poised  on  one  foot ;  but 
above  all,  it  must  have  a  sltriitly  tomed-np  nose, 
and  a  little  lace  haiidkerehiei  tied  under  the  chin! 
*        «         *         «  * 

These  oonsequences  came  to  pass  ten  years 
ago.  On  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
let  us  take  a  peep  into  Mr.  Blorage'a  hoase.  Jjet 
us  take  a  peep  at  Mr.  Blorage  in  his  dining- 
room.  Dhiner  is  over,  wine  and  dessert  are 
on  table.  The  Chair  is  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room ;  above  the  chair,  is  a  lovelj  statuette 
on  a  carved  oaken  bracket. 

Dick  is  reading  the  paper;  so,  at  the  same 
time,  is  some  one  else.  Dick  holds  the  paper  in 
bis  light  hand ;  his  left  hand  chups  a  lit^e  tiny 
hand  of  the  said  some  one  else:  while  the 
matcher  to  that  small  hand  of  the  same  some 
one  else  turns  the  leaves  of  the  paper,  so  that 
JJnk  feek  he  has  no  wut  of  anotiier  hand.  If 
the  owner  of  tiiB  small  hand  ge^  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page  first— whieh  sbe  invariably  does, 
being  a  woman— she      her  head  confidingly  on 


J3i^*t  ahoalder,  and  seems  very  well  content  to 
let  it  star  there  as  long  as  Dick  diooses. 
Bu^  nark!    There  is  a  noise  overhead;  a 

baize  door  closes  with  a  muffled  sound ;  there 
ia  a  pattering  of  little  feet,  and  there  is  a  joyful 
chorus  of  little  voices.  Dick  puts  down  the 
paper ;  hb  companion,  flying  to  the  door,  opens 
it ;  in  rush  ball  a  dozen  small  rosy  boys  and 
girls.  (Most  of  these  little  children  have  noses 
of  a  slightly  astronomical  turn.) 

Mamma  prepares  their  dessert.  There  is  a 
chair  wanting  at  the  table.  In  default  of  the 
missing  chair,  mamma  wheela  forward  tMe  Chair, 
and  si^  down  in  it. 

"Fapa,  papal  Mamma  ia  in  the  Oudr  of 
Truth,"  cries  a  child. 

Clearly  Mr.  Blorage  mnst  have  told  Ids  dream 
in  the  family  drele. 

"  Then  Jet  us  question  her/'  says  papa. 
"  Mamma,  are  you  happy?" 

"  Happy,  as  angela  are  said  to  be.'* 

"  Do  you  love  na  P" 

*'  As  (under  God)  my  chief  good,  mj  life." 
"Have  you  ev«  repented  manring  Didc 
Blorage  ?" 

This  time  the  question  is  only  answered  by 
the  surcharged  eyes ;  expressive  and  loving  eyes 
are  often  more  ready  to  overflow  from  perfect 
happiness,  than  from  distress  or  pain. 


HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 

It  will  have  been,  'ere  now,  perceived  that  I 
sold  the  forcing  writings.  From  the  fact  of 
their  being  printed  in  these  pages,  the  inference 
will,  'ere  now,  have  been  drawn  by  the  reader 
(may  I  add  the  gentle  reader  P)  tbc^  I  sold  them 
to  One  who  never  yet.* 

Having  parted  with  the  writings  on  most 
satisfactory  terms — for  in  opening  negotiations 
with  the  present  Journal,  was  I  not  placing 
myself  in  the  hands  of  One  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Anotherf — I  resumed  my 
usual  functions.  But  I  too  soon  discovered 
that  peace  of  mind  had  fled  from  a  brow  which, 
up  to  that  time.  Time  had  merely  took  the  hair 
off,  leaving  an  nnmffled  expanse  within. 

It  were  superfiuons  to  veil  i^— the  brow  to 
which  I  allude,  is  my  own. 

Yes,  over  that  brow,  uneasiness  gatliered  like 
the  sable  wing  of  the  fabled  bird,  as— as  no 
doubt  will  be  easily  identified  by  ail  right-minded 
individuals.  If  not,  I  am  unable,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  enter  into  particuUrs  of  him.  The 
reflection  that  the  writings  must  now  inevitably 
get  into  print,  and  that  He  might  vet  live  and 
meet  with  them,  sat  like  the  Hag  of  Night  upon 
my  jaded  form.  The  eUsticity  of  my  spirits  de- 
parted. Fruitless  was  the  Bottle,  whether  Wine 
or  Medicine,  I  had  recourse  to  both,  and  the 
effect  of  both  upon  my  system  was  wiUteringly 
lowering. 

*  Th«  nmilndw  of  this  compHmantarf  seutanca 
sditoriallv  stmek  out. 

t  TbazMnidnderoftliisoom^mBtai7paceatfa«ris 
•dit(^ll7  slrnck  oat. 
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la  this  state  of  depression,  into  wliich  I  sub- 
sided when  I  first  begaa  to  revolve  what  could 
I  ever  say  if  He— the  unknown— was  to  appear 
in  tiie  Coffee  Rocmi  and  demaad  reparatioo.  I 
one  foreaoon  in  this  last  November  received  a 
turn  that  appeared  to  be  given  me  by  the  finger 
of  Fate  and  Conscience,  lumd  in  hand.  I  was 
alone  in  the  Coffee  Boom  and  had  just  poked 
the  fire  into  a  blase,  and  was  standiue  with  my 
back  to  it,  trying  whether  heat  woula  penetrate 
with  Booth  ing  imlueace  to  the  Vnoe  witoin,  when 
ayoBQg  man  in  a  caj),  of  an  intelligmt  oounte* 
nance  though  requiring  bis  hair  outi  stood  be- 
fore me. 

"  Hr.  Christopher,  the  Head  Waiter  F" 
"  The  same." 

The  young  man  shook  his  hair  out  of  his 
vision — wliich  it  impeded — took  a  packet  from 
his  breast,  and,  handing  it  over  to  me,  said,  with 
tiis  e^e  (or  did  I  dream  F)  fixed  with  a  lambent 
meaning  on  me,  "  The  Proofs." 

Altliough  I  smelt  my  coat-tails  singeing  at  the 
fire,  I  had  not  the  power  to  withdraw  them.  The 
young  man  put  the  packet  in  my  faltering  grasp, 
and  reputed— let  me  do  him  the  justice  to  odd, 
with  (anlity : 

"Th»P«)0».  A.Y.R." 

With  those  vorda  he  departed. 

A.Y.B.P  And  You  Remember.  Was  that 
his  meaning  ?  At  Your  Risk.  Were  the  letters 
short  for  that  reminder  F  Anticipate  Yoar  Ke- 
ti-ibution.  Did  tbej  stand  for  tiai  warning  F 
Outdacious  Youth  Repent  ?  But  no ;  for  that,  a 
O  was  happily  wanting,  and  the  vowel  here  was 
a  A. 

I  opened  the  packet  and  found  that  its  con- 
tents were  tlie  foregoing  writings  printed,  just 
as  the  reader  (may  1  add  the  discerning  reader  P) 
peruses  them.  In  vain  was  the  reassuring 
vhisper— A.  Y.  K,  All  the  Year  Bound—it 
could  not  cancel  the  Proof*.  Too  appropriate 
name.  The  Fnwfa  of  mj  having  sold  the 
Writings. 

My  wretchedness  daily  increased.  I  bad  not 
thou|;ht  of  the  risk  I  ran,  and  the  defying 
publicity  I  put  my  bead  into,  until  all  was  done, 
and  all  was  in  prbt.  Give  up  the  money  to  be 
off  the  bi^ain  and  prevent  the  publication,  I 
could  not.  My  &mily  was  down  in  the  world, 
Christmas  was  coming  on,  a  brother  in  the  hos- 

Eital  and  a  sister  m  the  rhenmatios  could  not 
B  entirely  neglected.  And  it  was  not  only  im 
in  the  family  that  had  told  on  the  resources  of 
one  unaided  Waitering ;  outs  were  not  wanting. 
A  brother  out  of  asitiuttion,  and  another  brother 
oat  of  money  to  meet  an  aooeptanoe^  and  another 
brother  01^  of  his  mind,  and  another  brother  out 
at  New  York  (not  the  same,  though  it  might  ap- 
pear ao),  had  really  and  truly  brought  me  to  a 
atand  till  I  could  turn  myself  round.  I  got 
vme  and  worse  in  my  meditations,  constantly 
rdleeting  **  The  Proofs,"  and  reflecting  that 
when  Christmas  drew  nearer,  and  the  Proofs 
vers  published,  there  conld  be  no  safety  from 
hour  to  boor  but  that  He  might  confront  me  in 
the  Coffin  Boon,  and  in  tlie  face  of  day  and 
his  coonby  demand  hu  rights. 


The  impressive  and  unlooked-for  eataatnmhe 
towards  whioli  I  dimly  pointed  the  reader  (shidl 
I  add,  the  highly  intelleetnal  reader?)  in  my 
first  remarks,  now  rapidly  approaches. 

It  was  November  still,  but  the  last  echoes  of 
the  6uy-Foxes  had  long  oeased  to  reverberate.  ^ 
We  was  slack — several  joints  under  our  average 
mark,  and  wine  of  course  proporticmate.  So  slack 
had  we  become  at  hut,  that  Beds  Nos.  26, 87, 28, 
and  31  having  took  their  six  o'clock  dinners  and 
dozed  over  their  respectiTe  phUa,  had  droTO  away 
in  their  respeotive  Hansoms  for  tiieir  respective 
Night  Mul-Trains,  and  left  ns  empty. 

I  had  took  the  evening  paper  to  No.  6  table — 
which  is  warm  and  most  to  be  preferred — and 
lost  in  the  all-absorbing  topics  of  the  day.  bad 
dropped  into  a  slumber.  I  was  recalled  to 
consciousness  by  tlie  well-known  intimation, 
"  Waiter !"  and  replying  "  Sir !"  found  a  gentle- 
man standing  at  No.  4  table.  The  reader  (shall 
I  add,  the  observant  reader?)  will  please  to 
notice  the  hwalUy  of  the  genueman— No.  4 
iaite. 

He  liad  one  of  the  new-fangled  uncollapaable 
bags  in  hia  hand  (wluoh  I  am  against,  for  I  d<Hi't 
see  why  you  ahouUn't  ooliapse,  while  you  are 
abont  it,  as  your  fiithers  coUi^sed  before  you), 
and  he  said: 

"I  want  to  dini^  waiter.  I  shall  sleep  here  to. 
night." 

"  Very  good,  air.  What  will  you  take  Ux 

dinner,  sir  ?" 
"  Soap,  bit  of  oodOab,  oyiter  saaoe^  and  the 

joint." 

"  Tliank  you,  sir." 

I  rang  the  chaiubennaid's  bell;  and  Mrs. 
Pratchett  m^ched  in,  according  to  custom,  de- 
murely carrying  a  %hted  flat  candle  before  her, 
as  if  she  was  one  of  a  lon^  publio  prooession,  all 
tlie  other  members  of  whtch  was  mvisible. 

In  the  »ean  wliile  the  gentleuum  had  gone  up 
to  the  mantelpiece,  right  in  front  of  Uie  fire, 
and  had  laid  his  forehead  against  the  raaatd- 
pieoe  (whidi  it  is  a  low  one,  and  brought  him 
mto  the  attitude  of  leap-frog),  and  had  heaved 
a  tremenjous  sigh.  His  hair  was  Icxig  and 
lightish ;  and  when  he  laid  bis  forehead  against 
the  mautelpiece,  his  hair  all  fell  in  a  dusty  fluff 
tf^Lher,  over  bis  eyes ;  and  when  he  now  turned 
round  and  lifted  up  his  head  again,  it  all  fell  iu  a 
dusty  fluff  together,  over  his  ears.  This  give 
him  a  wild  appearance,  similar  to  a  hhsted 
heath. 

"  Oh !  The  ohambermaid.  Ah '."  He  was 
turning  something  iu  hia  mind.  "  To  be  sure. 
Yes.  I  won't  go  njMtain  now,  if  you  will 
take  my  bag.  It  wiU  be  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent to  know  my  number.— Can  you  nve  me 
24  BP" 

(O  ConscLenoe,  what  a  Adder  art  thou !) 

Mrs.  Pratchett  allotted  him  the  room,  and  took 
his  bag  to  it.  He  then  went  back  beCore  the 
fire,  and  fell  a  biUng  hia  nails. 

"  Waiter!"  biting  between  the  words,  "  give 
me,"  bite,  "  pen  ancTpaper ;  and  in  five  miautes^" 
bite,  "  let  me  hav^  it  you  please,"  hit*,  "  V 
bite^ «  Messei^er." 
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Unmhidliil  of  his  waning  soup,  he  wrote  and 
sent  off  nx  notes  before  be  touched  his  dinner. 
Three  were  City;  three  West-End.  The  City 
letters  were  to  Comhill,  Lodgate-hiU,  and  Far- 
ringdon-atreet.  The  West-End  letters  were 
to  Great  MarlborouKh-street,  New  Burlington- 
street,  and  Piccadilly.  Ererybody  was  sys- 
tematiotlly  denied  at  ereiy  one  of  the  six 
places,  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  any 
answer.  Our  light  pwter  whispered  to  me 
when  he  came  nek  with  that  xepottf  "All 
BookaeUen." 

But  befon  then,  ha  had  deaicd  off  his  dinner, 
and  bis  bottle  ot  wine.  He  now— Boark  the 
eoncurrenoe  with  the  doeument  formerly  given 
in  full ! — knocked  a  plate  of  bisonita  on  the 
table  with  hia  Stated  etber  (but  without 
breakage),  and  donaaded  boilii^  bnudy-ond- 
water. 

Mow  fuU^  oonrinced  tb&t  it  was  Hims^,  I 
perspired  with  the  utmost  freedom.  When  he  be- 
come flushed  with  the  heated  stimulant  referred 
to,  he  again  demanded  pen  and  paper,  and  pawed 
the  saoceeding  two  hours  in  produoing  a  manu- 
script, which  ne  put  in  the  fire  when  completed. 
He  ttuBi  went  up  to  bed,  attended  by  Mrs.  Frat- 
ohett.  Mrs.  Fratcbett  (who  was  aware  of  mr 
emotioni)  told  me  on  coming  down  that  she  bad 
noticed  Iub  we  rolling  into  evoj  oonwr  of  the 
pasaages  and  staircase,  as  if  in  search  of  hia 
Lu^age,  and  that,  looking  back  as  she  shut  the 
dootot  34B,  she  peroeived  him  with  his  coat 
already  thrown  off  immernng  himself  bodily 
under  thA  bedstead,  like  a  ohimley-sweep  before 
the  application  of  machinery. 

The  next  day — I  forbear  the  horrors  of  that 
night — was  a  rery  foggy  day  in  our  part  of 
London,  insomuch  that  it  was  necessary  to  light 
the  Coffee  Boom  gas.  We  was  still  alooe.  and 
no  fererish  words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the 
fitfulness  of  hia  appearance  as  he  sat  at  No.  4 
table,  increased  by  there  being  something  wrong 
witii  the  meter. 

Haviog  again  ordered  his  dinner  he  went  out, 
and  was  out  for  the  best  part  of  two  hours. 
Inquiring  on  his  return  whether  any  of  the 
answers  had  arrived,  and  receiving  an  unauali- 
fled  negative,  his  instant  call  was  for  mulliga- 
tawny, the  cayenne  pepper,  and  orange  brandy. 

Feeling  thwk  the  mortal  strun^le  was  now  at 
hand,  I  also  felt  that  I  must  he  equal  to  him, 
and  with  that  view  resdved  that  wliatever  he 
took,  I  would  take.  Behind  my  partition,  but 
keeping  my  eye  on  him  over  the  curtain,  I 
therefore  operated  on  Mulligatawny,  Cayenne 
Pepper,  and  Orange  Brandy.  And  at  a  later 
period  of  the  day,  when  he  ag^  said  "Orange 
Brandy,"  I  said  50  too,  in  a  lower  tone,  to 
George,  my  Seoood  Lieuteoant  (my  Virst  was 
absent  on  leave),  who  acts  between  me  and  the 
bar. 

Hiroaghout  that  awful  day,  he  walked  about 
the  Coffee  Boom  eontlnuaDy.  Ofun  he  came 
close  up  to  D\j  partition,  and  then  hia  eye  rolled 
within,  too  evidently  in  search  of  any  sizns  of  his 
Luggage.  Half-past  sixcam^andluidliia  cloth. 
He  ortand  »  boUk  of  old  Brown.  I  likewise 


ordered  a  bottle  of  old  Brown.  He  drank  hu. 
I  drank  mine  (as  nearly  as  aij  duties  would  per- 
mit) glass  for  glass  against  his.  He  topped  with 
coffee  and  a  small  glasa.  I  topped  with  coffee 
and  a  small  glass.  He  doied.  I  dozed.  At 
hist,  "  Waiter and  he  ordered  his  bill.  The 
moment  was  now  at  hand  when  we  two  most  be 
locked  in  the  deadly  grapple. 

Swift  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow,  I  had  formed 
my  resolution;  in  other  words,  I  had  hammered 
it  out  between  nine  and  nine.  Ik  was,  that  I 
would  be  the  first  to  open  up  tlie  subject  with  a 
full  acknowledgment,  and  would  offer  any 
Biadual  settlement  within  my  power.  He  paid 
his  bill  (doing  what  was  right  by  attendance) 
with  his  eye  rolling  idwut  nim  to  the  last,  for 
any  tokens  of  bis  Lonage.  One  only  time  our 
gase  then  withtbe  Inslrous  fixedness  (1 
believe  I  am  correct  in  imputiiw  that  character 
to  it  P)  of  the  well-known  l^ttilidL  Thedeosive 
moment  had  arrived. 

With  a  tolerable  steady  hand,  thoo^  with 
humility,  I  laid  The  Proofs  before  him. 

"  Gracious  Heavens  t"  he  cries  out,  leaping 
up  and  catdiing  hold  of  his  haii.  "  What's 
this !    Print !"  ,  , 

"  3ir,"  I  replied,  in  a  calming  voiee,  and 
bending  forward,  "I  hnmUy  acknowledge  to 
being  uie  nnteton^  cause  tn  it.  But  I  hope, 
air,  tliat  when  you  have  heard  tlie  cnreamstanoes 
explained,  and  the  innocanoe  ai  my  inteo- 
tions  " 

To  my  amazement,  I  was  stopped  sh(Nrt  by 
his  catching  me  in  both  his  arms,  and  pressing 
me  to  Ilia  breast-bone;  where  I  must  confess  to 
my  face  (and  particolar  nose)  having  undergone 
some  temporary  vexation  from  his  wearing  his 
coat  buttoned  high  up,  and  hia  buttons  being  un- 
common hard. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  he  cries,  releasing  me  with  a 
wild  laugh,  and  grasping  my  band.  **Wliat  is 
your  name,  my  Banefactor  P 

"Uynun^sir"  (I  was  cmmptecl,  andpussled 
to  make  him  oui),  "  is  ChiistoiHier ;  and  I  iiope, 
sir,  that  as  such  wlwn  you've  heard  my  ex——" 

"  In  print  I"  he  exdaims  again,  dashinf;  the 
proofs  over  and  over  aa  if  he  was  bathing  in 
them.  "In  print  I!  Oh,  Christopher  I  Philan- 
thropist I  Nothing  can  recompttse  yon— but 
what  sum  of  money  would  m  acceptable  to 
you?" 

X  had  drawn  a  step  hack  from  him,  or  I  sboold 
have  suffered  &om  his  buttons  agaui. 

"  Sir,  I  assure  jou  I  have  beat  already  well 
paid,  and  " 

"  No,  no,  Christopher !  Don't  talk  like  that ! 
What  sum  of  money  would  be  acceptable  to  you, 
Christopher  P  Would  yon  find  twenty  pounds 
acceptable,  Christopberr* 

However  great  surprise,  I  naturally 
found  words  to  say,  "  bir,  I  am  not  awsre  that 
the  man  was  ever  yet  bom  without  more  than 
the  average  lunounfe  of  widu  on  the  brain,  as 
would  fioif  find    twenty  pound  acceptable. 

But  extremely  obliged  to  yoo,  sir,  I'm 

sure  i"  for  lie  had  tumoled  it  out  of  his  ptirse 
and  crammed  it  in     hand  in  two  badMiotes ; 
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"  but  I  could  wisli  to  know,  sir,  ir  not  intnidiii^, 
how  I  hare  merited  this  liberality  ?" 

"  KnoT  then,  mj  Christopher,"  lie  says,  "  that 
from  boyhood's  hour,  I  hare  unremittingly  and 
iinavailinfflr  endeavoured  to  f^t  into  print. 
Know,  Cfhriatt^ber,  that  all  the  Booksellers 
alive — and  several  dead — have  refused  to  pnt 
me  into  priat.  Knov,  Christopher,  that  I  have 
written  unpcinted  Beams.  Bat  they  shall  be 
raul  to  you,  my  friend  aiul  brother.  Ton  some- 
tinea  bore  a  holiday  F" 

Seeing  the  ^;reat  danger  I  was  in,  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  answer,  **  Never  !'*  To 
make  it  more  final,  I  added,  "  Never  I  Not 
Trom  the  cr^le  to  the  grave." 

"  Well,"  s»s  he,  thinking  no  more  about 
that,  and  chuckling  at  his  proofs  again.  "  But 
I  am  in  print!  The  first  flight  of  ambition  ema- 
nating from  my  father's  lowly  cot,  is  realised 
at  length  !  The  golden  bowl  —he  was  getting 
on — "  struck  by  the  magio  hand,  has  emitted  a 
complete  and  perfect  soaod  1  When  did  this 
happen,  my  Christopher  F" 

•^Whioh  happen,  sir?" 

"  This,"  he  held  it  oat  at  arm's  Iraigth  to 
admire  i1^  "  this  Per-rint," 

When  I  bad  given  bim  my  detailed  aeeonnt  of 
it,  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand  again,  and  said : 

"  £^  Christopbeti  it  should  oe  gratif;^ng  to 
Tou  to  know  tJiat  yon  are  an  instrument  in  the 
iiands  of  Destiny.   Because  yon  are.'* 

A  passing  SomeUiing  of  a  melancholy  east  put 
it  into  my  head  to  shake  it,  and  to  say :  "  Per- 
haps we  all  are." 

"  X  don't  mean  that,"  be  answered ;  "  I  don't 
take  that  wide  range ;  1  confine  mvself  to  the 
special  case.  Ob6<mre  me  well,  my  Ghiistoidier  1 
Hopeless  of  getting  rid^  throngh  any  effisrt  of 
my  own,  of  any  of  the  manoseripts  aiMDg  my 
Luggage— oU  of  which,  send  tnem  where  I 
would,  were  always  ooming  back  to  me— it  is 
now  some  seven  years  since  I  left  thatLoggage 
here,  on  the  desperate  chanoi^  either  that  the  too 
loo  futlifol  manusoripts  would  oome  back  to  me 


no  more,  or  that  some  one  less  aoeuraed  than  I 
might  give  them  to  the  worid.  You  follow  me, 
my  Christopher?" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir."  I  foUowed  him  so  far 
as  to  jufwe  that  he  had  a  weak  head,  and 
that  the  Orange  the  Boiling  and  Old  Brown 
OMnbined  was  banning  to  tdL  (Tbe  old 
Ehvwn  being  beady,  is  bnt  adapted  to  seMoned 
caaea.) 

"  Years  elapsed,  and  those  compoaiUona 

slnmbered  in  dost.  At  length,  Desti^,  choos- 
ing her  agent  from  all  mankind,  seat  Xoa  here, 
Christopher,  and  b!  the  Casket  was  burst 
asunder,  and  the  Giant  was  free  I" 

He  made  hay  of  his  hair  after  he  said  this, 
and  he  stood  a  tiptoe. 

"  But,"  he  reminded  himself  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement^  "  we  must  sit  up  all  night,  my 
Christoptier.  I  most  correct  these  Proofs  for 
the  press.  Fill  til  the  inkstands  and  Iving 
me  several  new  pens." 

He  smeared  himself  snd  lie  smeared  the 
Proofs,  the  night  t^ron^,  to  that  d«ee,  that 
when  Sol  give  bim  warning  to  depart  (in  ft  four- 
wheder),  few  could  have  said  wfaieh  was  than, 
and  which  was  bim,  and  which  was  biota.  His 
last  instrnetions  was,  that  I  should  instantly 
run  and  take  his  corrections  to  the  oSSee  of  the 
present  Journal.  I  did  so.  Hi;^  most  likely 
will  not  appear  in  prmt,  for  I  noticed  a  mesa^ 
hf  ing  brought  round  from  Beanfort  Printiog 
House  while  I  was  a  throwing  this  concladiog 
statement  on  paper,  that  the  ole  resonroea  of 
that  establishment  was  unable  to  Wke  ont 
what  they  meant.  Uponwhich  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  company,  as  I  will  not  more  particularly 
name — but  of  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, standing  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  wave- 
girt  isle,  that  whether  we  r^ard  him  in  tbe 

ught  of  *  laufi^ied,  and  put  the  cometioas 

intiiefire. 


*  The  reminder  trf  this  oomflbisntaiy  paras, 
th^  editotUllr  itraek  out. 
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A  DARK  NIGHrS  WORK. 

BT  TBB  A1ITU0RBB3  OV  "  XAKT  BABTON." 


CHAITEB  IX. 

Balfh  Cobbet  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  keep  down  his  cnrioaity  daring  the  next  few 
days.    It  waa  a  miserable  thing  to  have  EHi- 
nor'a  unspoken  secret  severing  them  like  a 
phantom.  But  he  had  ^ven  her  lus  vrord  that 
■    he  would  make  no  farther  inquiries  from  her. 
I    Lideed,  he  thought  he  could  veil  enough  make 
out  the  outline  of  past  events ;  still,  there  vras 
too  much  left  to  conjecture  for  his  mind  not  to 
be  alwaya  busy  on  the  subject.    He  felt  inclined 
to  probe  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  their  after-dinner  con- 
versation, in  which  bis  host  was  frank  and  lax 
enough  on  many  subjects.  But  once  touch  on 
the  name  of  Dunster,  aad  Mr.  Wilkins  sank  into 
a  kind  of  suspicious  depression  of  spirits ; 
talking  little,  and  with  er^lent  caution ;  and 
from  tune  to  time  shooting  furtrve  glances  at  his 
interlocutor's  face.  Ellinor  was  resolutely  im- 
pervious to  any  attempts  of  his  to  hriag  his  qon- 
versations  with  her  back  to  the  subject  which 
more  and  more  engrossed  Ralph  Corbet's  mind. 
She  had  done  her  duty,  as  she  understood  it;  and 
hod  received  assurances  which  she  was  only  too 
glad  to  believe  fondly  with  all  the  tender  faith  of 
her  heart.  Whatever  came  to  pass,  Ralph's  love 
would  still  be  hers;  nor  was  he  unwarned  of 
what  might  come  to  pass  in  some  dread  future 
day.   So  she  shut  her  eyes  to  what  might  be  in 
store  for  her  (and,  after  all,  the  chances  were  im- 
measurably in  her  favour) ;  and  she  bent  herself 
,    with  her  whole  strength  into  enjoying  the  pre- 
1    sent.  Day  by  day,  Mr.  Corbefs  spirits  flagged. 
I    He  was,  however,  so  generally  uniform  in  the 
I    tenor  of  his  talk— never  very  merry,  and  always 
I    avoiding  any  subject  that  might  call  out  deep 
feeling  either  on  his  own,  or  any  one  else's  part, 
that  fewpeople  were  aware  of  his  changes  of 
mood.  Ellinor  felt  them,  though  she  woold  not 
I    acknowledge  them ;  it  was  bringing  her  too  much 

face  to  face  with  the  great  terror  «  her  Ufe. 
,  One  morning  he  annonnced  the  fact  of  his 
brother's  approaching  maniage;  the  wedt^ng 
1  was  hastened  on  account  of  some  impending 
I  event  in  the  duke's  family ;  and  the  home  letter 
he  had  received  that  di^,  was  to  Ind  presence 
:  atStolEelyCaBtIe,andabotode8irehimtobeat 


home  by  a  certain  time,  not  very  distant,  in  order 
to  look  over  the  requisite  l^fal  papers,  and  to 
give  his  assent  to  some  of  them.  He  gave 
many  reasons  why  this  unlooked-for  departure 
of  his  was  absolntely  necessary;  but  no  one 
doubted  it.  He  need  not  have  alleged  such  re- 
iterated excuses.  The  truth  was,  he  was  re- 
strained and  uncomfortable  at  Ford  Bank  ever 
since  Ellinor*8  confidence.  He  could  not  rightly 
calculate  on  the  most  desirable  course  for  his 
own  interests,  while  his  love  for  her  was  con- 
stantly being  renewed  by  her  sweet  presence. 
Away  from  her,  he  oould  judge  more  wise^.  Nor 
did  he  allege  any  false  reasons  for  his  departure ; 
but  the  sense  of  relief  to  himself  was  .so  great 
at  Ms  recal  home,  tliat  he  was  afraid  oif  havmg 
it  perceived  by  othersj  and  so  took  the  very 
way  which,  if  others  lud  been  as  penetrating 
as  himself,  would  hare  betrayed  bim. 

WilJdns,  toc^  had  began  to  feel  the  restraini 
of  Ralph's  grave  watchM  presence.  Mlinorvas 
not  strong  enough  to  be  married ;  nor  was  the 
promised  money  forthcoming  if  she  had  been. 
And  to  have  a  fellow  dawdling  about  the  house 
all  day,  sauntering  into  the  flower-garden,  peer- 
ing abont  everywhere,  and  having  a  kind  of  right 
to  put  all  manner  of  nnexpected  qaestions,  was 
anything  but  agreeable.  It  was  only  EUinor  that 
clung  to  bis  presence;  clung  as  though  some 
shadow  of  what  might  happen  before  they  met 
again  had  fallen  on  her  spirit.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  house  she  flew  up  to  a  fipare  bed- 
room window,  to  watdi  for  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  fly  which  was  taking  him  into  the  town.  And 
then  she  kissed  the  part  of  the  J>ane  on  which 
his  figure,  waving  an  arm  ont  of  the  carriage 
window,  had  last  i^ipeared;  and  went  down 
slowly  to  gather  t(^tlier  all  the  things  he  bad 
last  touched^tbe  pen  he  had  mended,  the  flower 
he  had  played  vrith,  md  to  lock  them  up  in  the 
little  quaint  o^inet  that  had  held  her  treasures 
since  she  was  a  tiny  child. 

Hin  Monro  was,  perhaps,  very  wise  in  pro- 
posing the  tamBlatioB<tf  a  difficult  part  of  Dante 
for  a  divtntctkm  to  Slinor.  The  gitl  went  meekly, 
if  rdofltantly,  to  the  task  set  her  by  her  good 
governess,  and  by-«nid*by  her  mind  became  bnoed 
by  tite  exotion. 

Ralph's  people  were  not  very  slow  in  discover- 
ing that  BometUng  had  not  gone  onquite  smoothly 
with  him  at  Pord  Bank.    Thcj  knew  his  wkjs 
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nnd  looks  Trith  fanaij  intaitioc,  and  could  easOy 
be  certain  thus  far.  But  not  even  hia  mother's 
skitfulestTnles,  noxhisfaToorite  sister's  ooaung, 
could  obtain  a  vord  or  a  hint ;  and  when  his 
father,  the  sqaiie,  vhe  bad  imiA  the  opiBioBs  of 
the  female  part  of  the  family  on  this  head,  began, 
in  his  honest  blustering  way,  in  thar  tSte-a^tttes 
after  dinner,  to  hope  that  Balph  was  thinking 
better  than  to  mn  fau  head  into  that  oonfounded 
Hamley  attorney's  noose,  Ralph  gravely  required 
\b.  Corbet  to  explain  his  meaoii^,  which  he 
professed  not  to  understand  so  worded.  And 
when  the  squire  had,  with  much  perplexity,  pot 
it  into  the  plain  tenns  of  hoping  that  his  son 
was  tfai^ng  of  bnakmf  off  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Wilkins.  Balph  oooUy  artedhunif  he  was 
awate  that,  in  tint  OHM,  he  skookt  loM  aU  title  to 
being  a  man  of  honcrar,  nnd  wigbt  ham  an 
aotionbrcn^;hti«ain8tilumfi}rbKftdiof^(M^ 

Yet  not  the  leaa  for  all  this  was  the  idea  in 
hia  mind  as  a  future  possibility. 

Before  Tery  kng  the  C<Mrbet  family  moved,  en 
masse,  to  8tokely  Castle  for  the  wedding.  Of 
course,  Ralph  associated  on  equal  terms  with  the 
ma^^tes  of  the  oounty,  who  were  the  employers 
of  EUinor's  &ther,  and  spoke  d  him  always  as 
"Wilkins,"  just  as  they  spoke  of  the  bntler  as 
"  Simmons."  Here,  too,  amoi^  a  olaas  of  men 
high  above  local  gossip,  and  thus  unaware  of 
his  engagement,  he  learnt  tite  popular  opinion 
respecting  his  future  father-in-law ;  an  opinion 
not  entirely  respectful,  thoogh  intermingled  with 
a  good  deal  of  personal  liking.  "  Pow  Wilkins," 
aa  they  called  him, "  was  sadly  extravagant  for  a 
man  in  bis  position ;  bad  no  right  to  spend 
mouey,  and  act  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  indepen- 
dent fortune."  His  habits  of  life  were  criticised ; 
:md  pity,  not  free  from  blame,  was  bestowed 
upon  iiim  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  from 
his  late  clerk's  disappearauoe  and  deffdcation. 
Bnt  what  could  be  expected,  if  a  man  did  not 
choose  to  attend  to  liis  own  business  P 

The  wedding  wait  by,  as  grand  weddings  do, 
tftthout  let  or  hin^Mfff^  according  to  the  ap- 
proved pattern.  A  calnnet  minister  hoooued 
it  with  his  preaence,  and,  being  a  distant  ration 
of  the  Morant^  remained  for  a  few  days  after 
the  grand  occBsiim.  During  this  time  he  became 
i-atlicr  intimate  with  Ralph  Corbet;  many  of 
their  tastes  were  in  common.  Ralph  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  manner  of  workug  out 
political  questions;  in  the  bidance  and  state 
of  parties;  and  had  the  right  appredatum 
of  tjje  exact  qualities  on  which  the  tninist^fT 
piqued  himself.  In  return,  the  latter  was 
iihvays  on  the  look-out  for  promising  young 
men,  who,  either  by  their  capability  of  speech- 
.iiakuig,  or  article-writing,  might  advance  the 
views  of  his  party.  Beo(^nisii^  the  powers  be 
niost  valued  iu  Ralph,  he  spared  uo  pains  to  attach 
him  to  liis  own  political  set.  When  they  sepa- 
rated, it  was  with  the  full  understanding  that 
tliey  were  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  in 
London. 

The  holiday  Balph  allowed  himaelf  was  pass- 


ing rapidly  away ;  but,  before  he  returned  to  hia 
chambers  and  Us  hard  work,  he  had  promised  to 
^wnd  a  few  more  di^a  with  fflliaor ;  aud  it 
suited  him  to  go  atraight  from  the  duke's  to 
lord  Rank.  He  left  the  castla  sbcu  after  break- 
fast—the luxurious,  elegMit  breakfast,  served  by 
dtmestios  who  performed  their  work  with  the 
accuracy  and  perfection  of  machines.  He  ar- 
dved  at  Fold  Btak  before  the  man-servant  had 
quite  done  the  dirtier  part  of  his  morning's 
work,  and  he  came  to  the  glass-door  in  his 
striped  cotton  jacket,  a  little  soiled,  and  rolling 
Qp  his  w<Hling  apron.  £llinor  was  not  yet 
qnif«  atnwg  esoo^  to  get  up  and  go  ont  and 
gather  flower*  for  the  rooms,  so  these  left  from 
yestaidiy  vere  rather  faded ;  in  aliwt,  tile  eon- 
tnst  fixna  entire  eomploteneaa  and  exqusite 
freshness  of  arrangement  sfxnok  forcibly  upon 
Bath's  pero^tionsy  which  Tete  critical  rather 
thui  st>preoiatiTe;  and,  as  his  affeotions  were 
always  subdued  to  his  intellect,  Minw's  lovely 
face  and  graceful  figure  flying  to  meet  him  did 
not  gain  his  faH  approval,  because  her  hair 
was  dressed  in  an  old-hshioned  w^,  her  waist 
was  either  too  long  or  too  short,  her  sleeves  too 
fun  or  too  tight  for  the  standard  of  fashion  to 
which  his  eye  had  been  accustomed  while  scuming 
the  bridesmaids  and  vanoas  hig^-bom  ladies  at 
Stokely  Castle 

But,  as  he  had  alwnya  piqued  himself  upon 
being  able  to  put  on  one  ude  all  superficial 
worldliness  in  his  chase  afto:  power,  it  did  not 
do  for  him  to  shrink  from  facing  and  seeing  the 
incompleteness  of  moderate  means.  Only  mar- 
riage upon  moderate  means  was  gradtmUy  be- 
coming more  distasteful  to  him. 

Nor  did  his  mtercooise  with  Lord  Bolton,  the 
cabinet  minister  before  mentioned,  tend  to  re- 
concile him  to  eai'ly  matrimony.    At  Lord 
Bolton's  house  he  met  polished  and  iutellectusl  ! 
society,  and  all  that  smoothness  in  ministering  to 
the  lower  wants  in  eating  and  drinking  which 
seems  to  provide  that  the  right  thing  shall 
alw^  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
80  that  the  want  o£  it  shall  never  impede  for 
an  instant  diefbastof  wit  or  reasoai  wMl^ifha 
went  to  the  houses  of  his  friencb,  men  of  the 
same  college  and  atandii^  as  himself,  who  had 
been  seduced  into  early  marriages,  he  wds  un-  ! 
comfortably  aware  of  numerous  inconsistencies  { 
and  hitches  in  their  mioages.  Besides,  the  idea  j 
of  the  possible  disgrace  that  might  befal  the  | 
£uniiy  with  whom  be  thought  of  sJlying  himself  i 
haunted  him  with  the  tenacity  and  idso  with  the 
exaggeration  of  a  nightmare  whenever  he  had  j 
overworked  himself  in  his  search  after  available 
and  profitable  knowledge,  or  had  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion after  the  exquisite  dinners  he  was  learn- 
ing so  well  to  appreciate. 

Christmas  was,  of  course,  to  be  devoted  to  his 
own  family;  it  was  an  unavoidable  necessity,  as 
he  told  BUinor,  while,  in  reality,  he  wad  learning 
to  find  absence  from  Us  betrothed  something 
of  a  relief.  Tet  the  wranglings  ajui  folly  of  his 
home,  even  blessed  by  the  presence  of  a  Lady 
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Mtrii^  made  him  look  £Drward  to  Eastex  at  lord 
Bank  with  something    the  old  pleasure. 

Sllinar,  with  the  fine  taot  which  lore  gives, 
had  disoorered  his  auu^anoe  at  Tatiout  little 
mcongndties  in  Uie  hoosehold  at  the  time  of  his 
seocaidTisit  in  the  prerioaa  autumn;  and  had  la- 
hooied  to  make  dl  as  perfect  as  she  oould  before 
hifiretora.  But  she  had  much  to  struggle  agaiwt. 
Joi  the  fii^t  time 'm  her  life  there  was  a  great 
want  of  readr  money ;  she  oould  scarcely  obtain 
the  serrants'  wages ;  uid  the  bill  for  the  spring 
seeds  was  a  heavy  weight  on  her  consolence.  for 
Mias  Monio'a  methodioal  habits  had  taught  her 
pupil  great  ezaotitude  as  to  all  money  matters. 

Then,  her  father's  temper  had  become  very 
imoertain.  He  aroided  being  alime  with  her 
whenever  he  possibly  could;  and  the  oonsoious- 
ness  of  this>  and  of  the  terrible  mntnal  secret 
which  was  the  cause  this  estrangeiaent,  were 
the  reasons  why  Ellinor  never  zecorered  her 
pretty  youthful  bloom  after  her  iUnoss.  Of  course 
it  was  to  it  that  the  outside  world  attribirted  her 
dunged  appearance.  They  would  shake  their 
headsandsay,  "Ah^pootMiss  WilkinsI  What 
-a  lovely  creatnxe  she  was  before  that  fever !" 

But  youth  is  yotttbi  and  will  assert  itself  in  a 
certain  elastioil^  of  body  and  spirits ;  smd  at 
times  Ellinot  tosgoi  that  feariul  night  for  se- 
Terai  honn  t<«ether.  liven  when  bar  father's 
•voted  eye  bronght  it  all  onoe  more  before  hia, 
fix  had  learnt  to  form  exonsea,  and  palliations, 
and  to  regard  JSr.  Doaster's  deatii  as  (mlj  the 
consequence  of  an  nnfiartanate  aooideiit.  But 
she  tnsd  to  put  &e  aiseiible  Tememtouoee  en- 
tirely out  of  her  mind;  to  go  on  from  day  to  ^y 
thinking  only  of  the  (btgr;  and  how  to  wnuge  it 
so  as  to  cause  the  least  irritation  to  her  &tber. 
She  would  so  gladly  have  8p<^n  to  him  on  the 
(me  subject  wMch  overshadowed  nil  tbeir  inter- 
course ;  she  &ncied  that  by  speaking  she  might 
have  been  able  to  banish  the  phantom,  or  reduce 
its  terror  to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  due 
proportion.  But  her  father  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  show  that  lie  was  never  more  to  be 
spoken  to  on  that  subject ;  and  all  she  could  do 
was  to  follow  his  lead  on  the  rare  oocasions  that 
they  fell  into  something  like  the  old  confidential 
interoourse.  As  yet,  to  her^  he  had  never  given 
way  to  anger ;  bat  before  her  he  hod  often  H>oken 
in  a  manner  which  both  pained  and  terrified  h^. 
Sometimes  his  eye  in  the  midst  of  his  passion 
I  oaught  on  her  faoe  of  afl&ight  and  dismay,  and 
then  he  wouhl  stop,  and  make  such  an  effort  to 
I  eontxol  himself  as  sometimes  ended  in  tears. 
I  SUinor  did  not  understand  both  these  phases 
I  were  owing  to  his  increasing  habit  of  drinking 
I  more  thanvras  good  for  him.  She  set  them  down 
as  the  dbeet  dlbets  of  a  sorely  hardened,  con- 
ideiioe ;  and  strove  more  wd  more  to  plui  ibr 
bis  daily  lifo  at  home,  how  it  ahonld  go  on  with 
oOed  wheels,  neither  » jerk  nor  a  jar.  It  was  no 
wonder  she  looked  wistful,  and  carewom,  and 
okL  Miss  Monro  was  her  great  comfort ;  tbe 
total  luoonsdoaraess  on  that  lady's  part  of  any- 
thing bdov  tiie  snrfacei  and  yet  her  fuUud  ( 


1  ddicate  xecognifion  of  all  the  little  daily  oaiea 
and  trials^  made  her  sympathy  most  ralaable  to 
,  iEllinor,  while  there  was  no  need  to  fear  tiut  it 
i  would  ever  even  give  Miss  Monro  that  power  of 
seeing  into  the  heart  of  things  wluoh  it  in. 
quently  confers  upon  imaginativB  people^  who 
are  deeply  attached  to  some  one  in  sorrow. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  between  EUinor  and 
Dixon,  although  they  scsrcely  ever  exchanged 
a  word  but  on  the  most  common-place  subjects ; 
but  their  silence  was  based  on  different  feelings 
from  that  which  aeparated  EUinor  from  her 
father.  EUinor  and  Dixon  oould  not  speak  freely, 
because  their  hearts  were  full  of  pity  for  the 
faulty  man  whom  they  both  loved  so  well,  and 
tried  so  hard  to  respect. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  household  to  which 
Kalph  Corbet  came  down  at  Easter.  He  might 
hare  been  known  in  Loudon  as  a  brilliant  dl^r- 
out  by  this  time ;  but  he  could  not  s^ord  to  throw 
his  life  away  in  fireworks;  he  calciUated  bis 
foroes,  and  condensed  their  power  as  much  as 
might  be^  only  visiting  where  he  was  likely  to 
meet  meu  who  could  help  him  in  his  future 
career.  He  had  been  invited  to  spend  tlio 
Easter  vacatitm  at  a  certain  coantry<house,  which 
would  be  full  of  soch  hnman  stepioug-stones; 
and  he  declined  it  to  kteo  his  wwd  to  jESUnor, 
andgotoPordBauk.  Bnthecouldnothelplook- 
tug  upon  himself  a  little  in  the  U^t  ofamu^to 
duty;  andperhaps  this  viewofhiaownmerito  made 
him  cha&  under  his  future  father-in-kw's  irrita- 
bility of  manner,  which  now  showed  itself  even  to 
him.  He  found  himself  distinctly  r^p»tting 
that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  he  engaged  so 
early  in  life ;  and  having  become  oonscious  of 
the  temptation  and  not  having  repelled  it  at 
once,  of  course  it  returned  and  returned,  and 
gradually  obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  What 
was  to  be  gained  by  keeping  to  his  engagement  ' 
toEUinorP  Heshouldhaveadelicatewifetolook 
after,  and  even  more  than  the  common  addititu^ 
expraiees  of  married  life.  He  should  have  a 
father-in-Uw  whose  character  at  best  had  had 
only  a  local  and  provincial  respectability;  which 
it  was  now  daily  losing  by  habits  which  were 
both  sensual  and  vulgarising ;  a  man,  too,  who 
was  strangely  chaogmg  from  joyous  geniaUty  into 
moody  surliness.  Besides,  he  doubted  if,  in  the 
evident  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  family, 
the  fortune  to  be  paid  down  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  to  EUinor  could  be  forthcoming. 
And  above  aU,  and  around  aU,  there  hovered  the 
shadow  of  some  unreve^ed  disgrace,  which 
might  come  to  Ught  at  any  time,  and  involve 
him  in  it.  He  thought  he  had  pretty  weU  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  this  possible  shame,  and  bad 
Uttle  doubt  bat  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  that 
Donstra's  dis^ppearanoe  to  America  or  dse- 
whore,  had  be^  an  arranged  plan  with  Mr. 
Wilkins.  Although  Mr.  Ba^  Corbet  was  ca- 
pable  of  suspecting  this  mean  crime  (so  bts 
ranoved  from  the  mtpulsive  coumiission  of  the 
past  sin,  which  was  dragging  Mr.  Wilkins 
daily  hnrer  and  lower  dowu)>  it  was  of  a  kind 
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that  was  pecaliarl;  distAatefnl  to  the  acute 
lawyer,  who  foreaair  how  snch  base  conduct 
woold  taint  all  whose  names  were  ever  men- 
tioned, even  hy  chance,  in  coonexicm  with  it. 
He  osed  to  lie  miserably  tossing  on  his  sleep- 
less bed,  taming  over  all  these  things  in  the  night 
season.  He  was  tormented  by  tJl  these  thoughts; 
he  would  bitterly  r^et  the  past  events  that 
connected  him  with  Ellinor,  from  the  day  when 
he  first  came  to  read  with  Mr.  Ness,  up  to  the 
present  time.  But  when  he  came  down  in  the 
morning,  and  saw  the  faded  Ellinor  flash  into 
momentary  beanty  at  his  entrance  into  the 
dining-room,  and  when  she  blushiugly  drew  near 
with  the  one  single  flower  ^alily  gathered, 
which  it  had  been  her  eastern  to  place  in  his 
fanttcm-hole  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  be 
felt  u  if  his  better  self  was  stnmger  than  t^p- 
tation,  and  as  if  he  must  be  an  honest  man  and 
hononrable  lover,  even  against  his  wUh. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  temptation  gathered 
strength.  IiIt.  Wilkins  came  down,  and  wfafle 
he  was  on  the  scene  Elinor  seemed  alwa^ 
engrossed  by  her  father,  who  apparently  cared 
little  enough  for  all  her  attentions.  Then  there 
was  a  complaining  of  the  food,  which  did  not 
suit  the  sickly  palate  of  a  man  who  had  dnu^ 
hard  the  night  before ;  and  possibly  these  com- 
plaints were  extended  to  the  servants,  and  their 
incompleteness  or  incapacity  was  brought  thos 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  fialph,  who 
would  have  preferred  to  cat  a  dry  crust  in 
silence,  or  to  have  gone  without  brc^fast  alto- 
gether, if  he  could  have  had  intellectual  conver- 
sation of  some  high  order,  to  having  the  greatest 
dainties  with  the  knowledge  of  the  care  required 
in  their  preparation  thus  coarsely  discussed  be- 
fore him.  By  the  time  such  breakfasts  were 
finished,  Ellinor  looked  thirty,  and  her  spirits 
were  gone  for  the  day.  It  had  become  difficult 
for  him  to  contract  his  mind  to  her  small  do- 
mestic interests,  and  she  had  little  else  to  talk 
to  him  about,  now  that  be  responded  but  curtly 
to  all  her  questions  about  himself,  and  was  weary 
of  professii^  a  love  which  he  was  ceasingto  fee^ 
in  all  the  passionate  nothings  which  usually 
moke  up  so  much  of  lovers'  talk.  The  books 
she  had  been  reading  were  old  chusios,  tIuhm 
place  in  litentoie  no  bnger  admitted  of  keen 
disoussion;  the  poor  whom  she  cared  for  were 
all  very  well  in  their  way ;  and,  if  they  ooidd 
hare  been  bronght  in  to  illustrate  a  theory, 
hearing  about  them  might  have  been  oi  some 
use ;  but,  as  it  was,  simply  tiresome  to  hear  day 
after  day  of  Betty  Palmer's  iheumatism  and 
Mrs.  Bay's  baby's  fits.  There  was  no  talkiug 
politics  with  her,  because  she  was  so  ignorant 
that  she  always  agreed  with  what  he  said. 

He  even  grew  to  find  lundieon  and  Miss 
Monro  not  unpleasant  varieties  to  his  mono- 
tonous tdte-ll-tStes.  Then  came  the  walk,  gene- 
rally to  the  town  to  fetch  Mr.  Wilkios  from  his 
office ;  and  once  or  twice  it  was  pretty  evident 
how  he  had  been  employing  his  hours.  One  6^ 
in  particular  his  walk  was  so  unsteady  and  hU 


speech  so  thick,  that  Balph  could  only  wonder 
how  it  was  that  Ellinor  did  not  perceive  the 
cause ;  but  she  was  too  openly  anxious  about  the 
headache  of  which  her  father  complfuned  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  previous  self-indulgence 
which  must  have  brought  it  on.  This  very 
afternoon,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  Duke  of 
Hinton  and  a  gentleman  whom  Balph  bad  met  in 
town  at  Xx>rd  Bolton's,  rode  by,  and  recessed 
him ;  saw  Balph  supporting  a  tipsy  man  with 
such  quiet  friendly  interest  as  must  show  aU= 
passers-by  that  they  were  previous  friends.  Mr. 
Corbet  chafed  and  fumed  inwardly  all  the  way 
home  after  this  unfortunate  oconrrence ;  he  was- 
in  a  l^^ngbly  evil  temper  before  they  reached 
Ford  Bank,  but  he  had  too  much  self-command 
to  let  this  be  very  apparent  He  tamed  into 
the  shrubbery-paths,  leaving  Ellinor  to  t«^  her 
Cttber  into  t&a  quietaess  of  nil  own  room,  ther» 
to  lie  down  and  shake  off  his  hesdariie. 

Balph  walked  alcng,  rmmnating  in  gloomy- 
mood  as  to  what  was  to  be  done;  howheoonld 
best  extricate  himself  from  the  miserable  rela- 
tion in  whidi  he  had  placed  himself  hy  giving 
way  to  impulse.  Almost  before  he  was  aware,  a 
little  hand  stole  within  his  folded  Eirms,  and 
EUinor's  sweet  sad  eyes  looked  into  his. 

"I  have  pat  papa  down  for  an  hour's  rest 
before  dinner,"  said  she.  "  His  head  seems  to 
ache  terrib^." 

Balph  was  silent  and  nnsympathising,  trying  to 
nerve  himself  up  to  be  diH^reeabl^  hut  finding 
it  difficult  in  face  of  such  sweet  trost. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  conversation  last 
autumn,  Ellinor     he  began,  at  length. 

Her  head  sank.  They  were  near  a  garden-seatr 
and  she  quietly  sat  down,  without  speaking. 

"  About  some  disgrace  which  you  then  fancied 
hung  over  you P"  No  answer.  "Does  it  still 
hang  over  you  P" 

"  Yes !"  she  whispered,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"And  your  father  knows  of  this,  of  course  ?" 

"Yes!"  again,  in  the  same  tone;  and  then 
silence. 

"  I  think  it  is  doing  him  haim,"  at  length 
Ralph  went  on,  decidedly. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,'*  sbe  sud,  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  wi^^u  would  tell  me  what  it  is."  hesaid, 
a  little  impaUent^.  "I  might  be  able  to  help 
you  about  it.'* 

"No!  yon  could  not,"  replied  Ellinor.  "  I 
was  sorry  to  my  very  heart  to  tell  you  what  I 
did ;  I  did  not  wmt  help ;  ail  that  is  past.  But 
I  wanted  to  know  if  yon  thought  thi^  a  person 
situated  as  I  was,  was  justified  in  marrying  any 
one  ignorant  of  what  might  happen;  what  I  do 
hope  and  trust  never  will." 

"  But  if  I  don't  know  what  you  are  alludioy 
to  in  this  mysterious  way  you  must  see— don't 
you  see,  love,  I  am  in  the  position  of  the  ignorant 
man,  whom  I  think  yoa  said  yoa  could  not  feel 
it  rig^t  tomairy.  Why  don't  you  tell  mestraight 
out  what  it  is  P"  He  could  not  help  his  irrita- 
tion betrq'ing  itself  in  hia  tones  and  manner  of 
speaking.  She  bent  a  little  forward,  and  looked 
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full  into  his  face,  as  though  to  pierce  to  the  very 
heart's  truth  of  him.  Then  she  said,  as  quietly 
as  she  ever  had  spoken  in  her  lif<^ 

"Tou  wish  to  hreak  off  our  engagement  F" 

He  reddened  and  grew  indignant  in  a  moment. 
**  What  nonsense !  Just  hecaoae  I  ask  a  quee- 
Hon  and  make  a  remark !  I  think  your  illness 
must  have  made  you  fanciful,  Ellinor.  Surely 
nothing  I  said  deserves  such  an  interpretation. 
On  the  contrary,  hare  I  not  shown  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  my  affection  to  you  by  diogii^  to 
you  through — through  eyerythingP" 

He  was  going  to  say  "  through  the  wearying 
opposition  of  my  family,"  but  he  stopped  short, 
for  he  knev  that  the  very  fact  of  hu  mother's 
opposition  had  only  made  him  the  more  deter- 
mined to  have  his  own  way  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  even  now  he  did  not  intend  to  let  out  what 
le  had  concealed  ap  to  this  time,  that  his  friends 
all  regretted  his  imprudent  engagement.  ■ 

Ellinor  sat  silent^  gazmg  out  upon  the  mea- 
dows, but  seeing  nothing.  Then  she  put  her 
lumd  into  his.  "I  quite  trust  yon,  Ralph.  I 
xna  wrong  to  doubt.  I  am  afraid  I  have  grown 
fanciful  and  silly." 

He  was  rather  put  to  it  for  the  right  words, 
for  she  had  precisely  divined  the  dim  thought 
that  had  overshadowed  his  mind  when  she  had 
looked  so  intently  at  bun.  But  he  caressed  her, 
and  reassured  her  with  fond  words,  as  ioo^- 
rent  as  lovers'  words  generally  are. 

By-and-by  they  sauntered  homewards.  When 
they  reached  the  house,  Ellinor  left  him,  and  flew 
up  to  see  how  her  father  was.  When  Kalph  went 
into  bis  own  room  he  was  vexed  with  himself,  both 
for  what  he  had  stud  and  what  he  had  not  said. 
His  mental  look-out  was  not  satisfactory. 

Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Wllkins  were  in  good  hu- 
mour with  the  world  in  general  at  dinner-time, 
and  it  needs  little  in  such  cases  to  condense  and 
turn  the  lowering  tempers  into  one  particular 
direction.  As  long  as  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro 
stayed  in  the  dining-room,  a  sort  of  moody  peace 
had  been  kept  np,  the  ladies  talking  incessantly 
to  each  other  about  the  trivial  nothings  of  their 
daily  lif&  with  an  instinotlTO  eonscionsiiess  that 
if  uiey  did  not  chatter  on,  something  woold  be 
«aid  by  one  of  the  gentlunen  which  would  be 
distasteful  to  theoth^. 

As  soon  as  Ralph  had  shut  the  door  behind 
them,  Mr.  Wilkins  went  to  the  sideboard,  and 
took  out  a  bottle  which  had  not  previoosly  made 
its  appearance. 

**Have  a  little  cognac?"  he  aaked,  with  an 
assumption  of  carelessness,  as  he  poured  out  a 
-vine-glassful.  "It's  a  capital  thing  for  the  head 
-ache ;  and  this  nasty  lowering  weather  has  given 
me  a  racking  headache  all  day." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Ralph,  "  for  I  had 
wanted  particularly  to  speak  to  you  about  busi- 
ness—about  my  marriage,  in  fact." 

"  Well !  speak  away,  I'm  as  clear-headed  as 
any  man,  if  that's  what  you  mean?" 

Ralph  bowed,  a  little  oontemptuously. 

"  What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  that  I  am  anxious 


to  have  all  things  arranged  for  my  marriage  in 
August.  Ellinor  is  so  mimh  better  now ;  in  fact,  so 
strong,  that  I  think  we  may  reckon  upon  her  staiid- 
ing  the  change  to  a  London  life  pretty  well." 

Mr.  Wilkins  stared  at  him  rather  blankly; 
but  did  not  immediately  speak. 

"  Of  course  I  may  have  the  deeds  drawn  up  in 
which,  as  by  previoi\s  arrangement,  you  adruice 
a  certain  portion  of  EUinor's  fortune  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  to  be  assigned  j  as  we  settled  last 
year  when  I  hoped  to  hare  been  muried  in 

August  r 

A  theught  flitted  through  Mr.  Wilkins's  con- 
fused brain  that  he  should  And  it  impossible  to 
produce  the  thousands  required  without  having 
recourse  to  the  money-lenders,  who  were  already 
making  difficulties,  and  charging  him  usurious 
interest  for  the  advances  they  had  lately  made ; 
and  he  unwisely  tried  to  obtain  a  diminution  in 
the  som  be  bad  originally  proposed  to  give  El- 
linor. "Unwisely,"  because  be  might  have  read 
Ralph's  character  better  than  to  suppose  be 
woiUd  easily  consent  to  any  duninntion  wUhout 
good  and  snffident  reason  being  gnea;  or  with- 
out some  promise  of  compensating  advantages  in 
the  future  for  the  present  sacrifice  asked  from 
him.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wilkins,  didled  as  be 
was  by  wine,  thought  be  could  allege  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  for  he  said : 

"  Tou  must  not  be  hard  npon  me,  Ralph. 
That  promise  was  mute  before— before  I  exactly 
knew  the  state  of  my  affairs !" 

"  Before  Bunster's  disappearance,  iu  fact," 
said  Mr.  Corbet,  flxmg  Lis  steady  penetrating 
eyes  on  Mr.  Wilkuis's  countenance. 

"  Yes — exactly— before  Donster's  "  mum- 
bled out  Mr.  Wilkins,  red  and  confused,  and  not 
finishing  his  sentence. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Ralph  (for  with  careful 
carelessness  of  manner  he  thought  he  could  ex- 
tract something  of  the  real  nature  of  the  impend- 
ing di^race  from  his  companion  in  the  state  in 
which  he  then  was ;  and  if  he  only  knew  more 
about  tiiis  danger  he  could  guard  against  it; 
guard  othen:  perhaps  hunself),  "By  the  way, 
hare  you  ever  heard  anytiiing  of  Dimster  since 
be  went  off  to— America,  isn't  it  thought  f " 

Ifo  was  startled  beyond  his  power  of  self' 
ocwtrol  by  the  instantaneous  diange  in  Mr. 
WBkins  which  bhi  question  produced.  Both 
started  ap ;  Mr.  Wilkins  white,  shaking,  and 
trying  to  say  something,  but  unable  to  form  a 
sensible  sentence. 

**  Good  God  I  sir,  what  is  the  matter  said 
Ralph,  abumed  at  these  signs  of  ^lysioal  suf- 
fering. 

Mr.  Wilkins  sat  down,  and  repelled  his  nearer 
approach  without  speaking. 

"It  is  nothing,  only  this  headache  which 
shoots  through  me  at  times.  Don't  look  at  me, 
sir,  in  that  way.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  find 
another  man's  eyes  perpetually  fixed  upon  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Ralph,  coldly ;  his 
short-lived  sympathy  thus  repulsed,  giving  way 
:  to  his  curiosity.  But  he  waitedCw  ft  minute  or 
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two  vitboat  dssing  to  renew  the  conrersation  at 
the  point  where  they  had  stopped :  whether  in- 
tempted  hy^dily  or  mental  discomfort  on  the 
part  of  his  companion  he  was  not  qiute  sqtc. 
"While  he  hesitated  how  to  begin  again  on  the 
Bnbject,  Mr.  Wilkins  piiDed  the  bottle  of  brandy 
to  himself  and  filled  his  glass  agson,  tossing  off 
the  spirit  as  if  it  had  been  water.  Then  he  tried 
to  look  Mr,  Corbet  full  in  the  face,  with  a  stare 
as  pertinacions  as  be  conld  mi^e  it,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  keen  obserrant  gaze  which  was 
trying  to  read  him  through. 

"What  were  we  talking  aboTitP'  said  Ralph, 
at  length,  with  the  most  natural  air  in  the  world, 
jtist  as  if  he  had  really  been  fo^tfbl  of  some 
half-discussed  subject  of  interest, 

**0f  what  you'd  a  d  d  deal  better  hold  your 

tongue  about,**  growled  out  Mr.  "Wilkins,  in  a 
niriy  thick  voice. 

"I^ said  Balpfa,  starUag  to  hia  feet  with 
real  passion  at  being  so  addressed'  by  "Wilkins 
fte  attorney." 

"Tes,"  ccmtinned  the  latter,  "111  manage  my 
own  affiun,  and  allow  of  no  meddling  and  no 
questioning.  I  said  so  once  before,  and  I  was  not 
minded,  and  bad  came  of  it;  and  now  I  say  it 
again.  And  if  you're  to  come  here  and  put  im- 
pertinent qaes^ons,  and  stare  at  me  as  you're 
been  doing  this  half-hour  past,  why,  the  sooner 
you  leave  this  house  the  better !" 

Balph  half  turned  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
go  at  once;  but  then  he  "gave  SUinor  another 
chance,**  as  be  worded  it  in  his  thoughts ;  but  it 
was  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation  that  he  said : 

"  You've  taken  too  much  of  that  stuff,  sir.  You 
don't  know  what  you're  saying.  If  you  did,  I 
should  leave  your  house  at  once,  never  to  return." 

"You  think  so,  do  youF'  said  Mr.  Wilkins, 
trying  to  stand  up,  and  look  dignified  and  sober. 
"I  say,  sir,  that  if  you  ever  venture  again  to  talk 
and  look  as  you  have  done  to-nigjii;  why,  sir,  I 
will  ring  the  bell  and  have  you  shown  the  door 
by  my  servants.  So  now  you're  wame4i  iny  fine 
fellow  I"  He  sat  down,  laughing  a  foolish  tipsy 
laugh  of  triumph.  In  another  minute  his  arm 
was  hdd  firmly  but  gently  by  Balph. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Wilkins!"  he  said,  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice.  "  You  shall  never  have  to  aay  to 
me  twioe  what  you  have  said  to^ht  Hraoe- 
forward  we  are  as  straiigets  to  eadi  other.  As 
toEDuwx'*— his  tones  softened  a  little,  and  he 
tallied,  in  spite  <^  himself— "I  do  not  think  we 
slumU  bave  been  hwppj,  I  bdieve  oni  engage- 
ment was  farmed  when  we  were  too  young  to 
know  our  own  minds,  but  I  would  have  done  my 
duty  and  kept  to  my  word;  but  you,  sir,  have 
yourself  severed  the  connexion  between  us  by 
your  insolence  to-night.  I,  to  be  turned  out  of 
youi  bouse  by  your  servants  I — I,  a  Cwbet  of 
"Westlcy,  who  would  not  submit  to  such  threats 
from  a  peer  of  the  realm,  let  him  be  ever  so 
drank  t"  He  was  out  of  the  room,  almost  out  of 
the  bouae^  before  he  had  spoken  the  last  words. 

Ur.  Wilkins  sat  still,  first  fieroely  angry,  then 
Mtoniahed,  and  lastiy  dismt^ed  into  sobriety. 


"Corbet,  Corbet!  Balph!"  he  called  in  vain; 
then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
looked  into  the  fully-ligbted  ball;  all  was  so 
quiet  there  that  he  could  hear  the  quiet  voices  of 
the  women  in  the  drawing-room  talking  together. 
He  thought  for  a  moment,  went  to  the  bat-stand, 
and  missed  Ralph's  low-crowned  straw  hat. 

Then  he  sat  down  once  more  in  the  dinmg- 
room,  and  cndeaToured  to  make  out  exactly  what 
had  passed ;  but  be  could  not  beliere  that  Mr. 
Corbet  had  come  to  any  enduring  or  final  resolu- 
tion to  break  off  bis  engagement,  and  be  had 
almost  reasoned  himself  \x£k.  into  his  former  state 
of  indignation  at  impertinence  and  injury,  -vhm 
EUinor  came  in,  pale,  hurried,  and  anxious. 

"Papal  what  does  this  mean?"  said  she, 
putting  an  open  note  into  his  band.  He  took  up 
bis  gluaes,  but  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  oonid 
hardly  read.  The  note  was  from  the  parsonage, 
to  miinor;  only  three  lines  sent  by  Mr.  New*a 
servant,  who  had  come  to  fetch  Mr.  Corbet^s 
tiling.  He  had  written  three  lines  with  some 
consideration  for  Sllinor,  even  when  he  was  in 
his  first  flush  of  anger  against  ber  father,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  of  relief  at  his  own  freedom, 
thus  brought  about  by  the  act  of  anotJier,  and  not 
of  his  own  working  out,  whidi  partly  saved  lus 
conscience.  The  note  ran  thus : 

"Deab  EujwoB,— Words  have  passed  be- 
tween your  father  and  me  which  bave  obliged 
me  to  leave  his  house,  I  fear,  never  to  return  to 
it.  I  will  write  more  folly  to-morrow.  But  do 
not  grieve  too  much,  for  I  aim  not,  and  never 
have  been,  good  enougji  for  you.  God  bless  yoi^ 
my  dearest  Nelly,  though  I  caQ  you  so  for  the 
last  time.— E.  C.** 

"Papa,  what  is  it?"  EQinor  cried,  clasping 
ber  hands  together,  as  her  father  sat  silent,  va- 
cantly gazing  into  the  fire,  after  fSniyhing  the  note. 

"  I  don't  know !"  said  h^  looking  up  at  her 
piteously;  "it's  the  world,  I  think.  Eveiything 
goes  wrong  with  me  and  mine :  it  went  wrong 
before  that  njgbt — so  it  can't  be  that,  can  it,. 
EUinor?" 

"  Ob,  papa !"  said  she,  kneding  down  by  him, 
her  face  huden  on  his  breast. 

He  put  one  arm  languidly  round  her.  "X 
used  to  read  of  Orestes  and  tiie  Furies  at  Eton 
when  I  was  a  bojr;  and  I  Uura^t  it  was  all  a 
heathen  fiction.  Poor  little  motherless  girll'* 
said  be,  layi^  his  oUm  hand  on  her  head,  with 
the  caressing  gesture  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
use  when  she  had  been  a  little  diild.  "Did  you 
love  him  so  very  dearly,  Kelly  ?"  he  whispere<^ 
his  cheek  agunst  hers;  "for  somehow  of  htte 
he  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  he  good  enough  for 
thee.  H^  has  got  an  inkling  that  something  has 
gone  wrong ;  and  he  was  very  inquisitive— 1  may 
say,  he  questioned  me  in  a  relentless  kind  of  way.'* 

"  Oh,  papa,  k  was  my  doii^,  I  am  afraid.  I 
said  something  long  ago  about  possible  di-grace-" 

He  pushed  her  away ;  he  stood  up,  and  looked 
at  her  wiUi  the  eyes  dikted,  half  in  fear,  half  in. 
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fieroeoess,  of  an  animal  at  bay ;  he  did  not  heed 
that  his  abrnpt  movement  bad  almost  thrown  ber 
prostrate  on  the  ground. 

"Toa,EUinor!  Yon— you  f 

"Oh,  dariing  father,  listen!**  said  she,  creep- 
ing to  his  knees,  and  clasping  thrai  vitb  her 
bands.  "  I  sud  it  as  if  it  were  a  possible  case  of 
some  one  else— last  Ai^put — hnt  he  immediately 
applied  it,  aud  asked  me  if  it  was  over  me  the 
disgrace,  or  ^lame— I  foi^t  the  words  ve  used 
—hung ;  and  what  could  I  say  P" 

"  Axtything— ao^ibiiig  to  put  kim  *off  the 
scent.  God  help  me,  I  un  a  Iwt  vaca,  betrayed 
by  my  child!'* 

Ellinor  let  go  of  his  knees,  and  ooverad  hex 
face.  Every  one  stabbed  at  that  poor  heart.  In 
A  Kunute  or  so  ber  faUuf  sj^cke  again. 

"  I  dui't  mem  what  I  eay.  I  often  don't 
mttm  it  now.  SSlinor,  yoa  mast  fcffgive  bk,  my 
child  ["  He  stooped,  and  lifted  bee  up,  and  sat 
don,  iikog  her  on  bii  kBot^  and  smooUiing  her 
hair  of  lier  hot  foKbeaiL  "  BeBDnmber,  tkHii, 
haw  lety  miaenUB  I  am,  and  ban  fo^ivmew 
for  me.  He  had  none,  and  jet  be  nmst  have 
wen  I  bad  beondrinkiBg.** 

"  Drinking,  papa !"  said  Minor,  noring  bn 
bead,  and  lo<^ing  at  him  with  sorrowful  surpime. 

"  Yes.  I  drink  now  to  try  and  fyrgelt,'*  said 
he,  blnshii^  and  oonf used, 

"Oh,  bow  Biiserable  we  are!'*  cried  Ellinor, 
bursting  into  tens — "bow  very  miBenble!  It 
seems  almost  as  if  God  bad  foigotten  to  com- 
fort us !" 

"Hash!  buA!*  said  be.  " Tour  motJter said 
once  she  did  so  pray  tbat  yon  might  grow  up 
religions ;  yon  must  be  religions,  <^ild,  because 
she  prajed  for  it  so  often.  Poor  Lettioe,  how 
glad  I  am  that  you  are  dead !"  Here  he  began 
to  ciy  like  a  child.  Ellinor  comforted  him  with 
kisses  rather  than  words.  He  pushed  her  away, 
after  a  while,  and  su4  sharply:  "How  mndi 
does  he  know  P  I  must  make  sure  of  tlut.  Eov 
much  did  yon  tell  him,  EUinor  P" 

"  Notbing^nothing,  indeet^  papot  but  what  I 
told  you  jnat  now!" 

"  Tdl  it  jme  again— the  eatact  words !" 

"I  ynUf  as  weU  as  I  can;  but  it  was  last 
August  I  only  said, 'Was  it  ri^^t  for  a  woman 
to  HBiry,  knowing  that  diagzace  hung  over  bo; 
■ad  kficviiig  bar  Iotw  in  igBonui06  of  it  P" 

"That  «H  aUL  7w  He  aunP" 

"  Yes.  He  inonadiaidy  applied  tbe  «aae  to 
B»— to  ourseiwa.*' 

"And  be  never  wanted  to  know  iriiat  was  tiKl 
nature  of  tbe  tbreatnud  iWnce  P" 

"Yes,  be  did." 

"And  yon  told  bimy* 

"  No,  not  a  wai?A  nose.  He  roJcrred  to  tbe 
•abject  again  to-day,  inthe  sbrnbboy ;  bat  I  told 
him  notbii^  more.  Yon  quite  bdim  rae,  don't 
you,  pi^P" 

He  pressed  ber  to  him,  bat  did  not  vfeak. 
Then  he  totA:  tiie  note  up  again,  and  read  it  with 
as  mnofa  care  and  attentim  as  be  could  ooUeot  in 
bis  agitated  state  i^  vaai. 


"Neily,"  said  he,  at  length,  "he  says  tnie ;  he 
is  not  good  enon^  for  thee.  He  shrinks  from 
the  thonght  of  the  disgrace.  Thou  must  sttmd 
alone,  and  bear  the  sins  of  thy  iatiier." 

He  shook  so  much  as'he  said  this,  that  ISlinor 
had  to  put  any  suffering  of  ber  own  on  one  side, 
and  try  to  confine  her  thoughts  to  the  nece&sitj- 
of  getting  her  father  immediately  up  to  bed.  She 
sat  by  biiD  tiU  be  went  to  sleep  and  she  conld 
leave  him,  and  go  to  ber  own  room,  to  foi^gct- 
fulness  and  lea^  if  she  could  find  those  priceloaa 
blessings. 


DRESS  IN  PARIS. 

These  is  a  recent  publication,  entitled  La 
Nouvelle  Baby  lone,  Lettres  d'un  Provincial  en 
TouTD^e  k  Paris.  The  new  Babylon,  of  courae; 
is  PaHb  ;  tbe  Frorfncial  vAo  has  been  taking  a 
tarn  there  is  M.  Eugene  FeSetan,  formerly  a 
notary,  but  latterly  a  newspaper  writer,  to 
whom  all  the  newspapers  are  otosed,  by  autho- 
rity. We  eauDOt  conceive  our  own  Home  Seeie- 
tary  imtimEttins  to  tbe  Timee,  to  the  Herald,  to 
tiie  Daily  oc  illustrated  News,  that  it  was  as 
much  as  that  place  was  wort^  to  allow  Mr. 
Reddyritei  or  Mr.  Hitemhard  to  remain  "on 
them"  a  wedc  longer ;  but  so  it  is  ebewhere. 

To  take  his  jaunt  to  Puis  onr  acute  Provin- 
cial started  by  nulway  from  Bordeaux,  which 
6u^;ested  to  him  the  foUowiug  reflectiou :  Why 
do  we  pay  for  oar  place  is  proportion  to  tlie 
distance  to  be  travelled  P  This  mode  of  tarifiins 
(^m^ooomotion  pbioes  the  extremities  of 
France  (or  of  any  other  country  where  the 
railway  system  prevails)  in  a  condition  of  infe- 
riority. It  recompmses  Orleans  for  being  sitn- 
ated  on  the  Loire,  «diile  it  punishes  Boraeaux 
for  having  pit^ied  her  tent  beside  the  Qaronu& 
Tkt  flame  of  York  compared  with  Edinbui^h. 

The  inrariaUe  answer  i^  -tint  traTellei: 
who  goes  tbe  furthest  oi^t  to  pay  tbe  moat 
money ;  for  the  reason  HuA  tbe  rauway  fron 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  cost  more  than  tlut  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  aud  that  the  company  bums 
more  coal  in  making  the  total  jooniey  than  in 
travening  cmly  tbe  fifUi  portim  of  it.  l%e 
anummc  wean  a  logical  seubUuee  which  serves 
oiuy  to  mislead.  liwas  is  virine  of  this  arga- 
BMst  that  the  |KMtaee  of  letters  used  to  bo  in 
pro^mrlion  to  the  difrtanoe.  It  hoaestly  took 
tot  granted  tliat  a  sealed  envelope  caused  a 
greater  expense  to  the  Post^ceby  pushing  on 
to  Mazseillm  than  by  sti^pins  half  way. 

But  one  day,  a  dever  fellow  Mounted  the 
tribune,  and  reaeoaed  pSad  it  not  &nt  beoi 
so  reasoned  in  a  place  wbeie  tiiere  is  no  tri- 
buDcP]:  SinoctbeadaiiDittratioahaa  established 
«  mail  servioe  over  tbe  wboje  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory—sinoe  this  service  acts  r^ularly,  univer- 
-sally,  and  puoctoally  every  day,  wihatemr  be 
the  number  of  lettm  sent — ^what  does  it  matter 
whether  a  letter  go  here  or  there  P  The  service 
does  ita  dutr  aU  tbe  same,  from  one  end  of 
Fronoe  io  tbe  otbor,  and  the  increase  of  dis- 
ttnoe  (or  a  lettcv  bo  more  iacreaeeB  the  expenie 
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to  tbe  adinmistration  tliaa  the  diminution  of  the 
distance  causes  au;  economy.  The  argument 
made  its  fortune.  Could  it  not  he  applied  to 
railff ay  traTelling  P 

Granted  that  a  traveller  is  a  more  cnmber- 
some  article  than  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  and 
stuck  into  au  envelope.  Granted  that  the  lover- 
iug  of  Uie  prices  would  double  the  number  of 
travellers,  and,  consequently,  the  eipenses  for 
accommodation  and  locomotion.  On  that  poiut> 
there  would  be  a  rule  of  proportion  to  settle. 
Therefore,  vithout  requfriof;  an  uniform  rate,  as 
for  the  post,  we  might  certamly  demand  a  redac- 
tion of  the  tariff  in  proportion  to  the  distance. 

What  is  here  su^ested  is  not  an  imaginary 
scheme,  but  an  experiment  already  tned,  a 
reality  in  execution.  There  are  several  com- 
panies who  at  this  moment  apply  the  system 
of  diminished  charges  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  ioumey ;  but  the  favoor  is  solely  granted 
to  paclcages  in  goods  trains.  Bat  why  should 
men  be  treated  duferently  P   Wliy  should  living 

Sarcels  cost  the  company  mora  than  parcels 
one  up  in  pacidng<erothf  Is  it  because  the 
one  get  up  into  the  earriageB  of  themselves, 
whilst  the  others  have  to  be  hauled  into  their 
places  by  tbe  aid  ^  tmdu  and  pulleys  ?— because 
tbe  former  weighfromone  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  latterTrom  one  to  two  thousand  f 

Before  approadiing  the  decorations  of  the 
ladies,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  decorations  of 
Paris.  Why  has  huf  Paris  been  demolished,  to 
be  built  up  new  again,  fresh  and  fine?  M. 
Pellctan  is  not  a  blind  admirer  of  the  change. 
Ground  is  of  such  enormous  value,  that  room  is 
ferociously  economised.  The  new  houses  dis- 
play their  coquetry  to  tbe  street ;  their  fa^de 
IS  adorned  with  sculptured  embroidery;  but 
enter  them,  ^ey  are  nothing  but  cdlular 
pristms;  there  are  no  chambers,  nothing  but 
dosets;  not  even  dosets*  only  ships'  cabins. 
You  can't  breathe  in  tbem,  you  are  stiOed ;  tliere 
is  hardly  room  to  stretch  your  legs  before  tbe 
firepUice.  The  architect  thinks  lie  has  done 
too  much  for  the  kitchen,  if  the  cook  can  stand 
upright  in  it. 

They  believed  that  they  would  ventiUte  Paris 
by  opening  a  multitude  en  Boulevards  right  and 
left.  Th^  have,  in  fact,  ventilated  the  houses 
which  look  out  on  the  newthoroughfares.  But  if 
the  houses  of  the  old  time,  fronted  narrow  streets, 
they  had,  at  least,  behind  them,  vast  courts, 
and  often  eveu  respectable  gardens.  The  demo- 
lition of  Paris  has  put  in  Scat  what  used  to  be 
behind,  and  ha^  moreover,  diminished  the  column 
of  reqtirable  air.  The  new  houses  enjoy  thwt- 
dant  diqrlvht  on  the  side  next  the  Bouevards ; 
hvtt  on  the  other  side,  th^  look  into  narrow 
courts,  or  rather  cellars,  where  at  no  time  of  the 
year  can  the  sun  shine.  As  the  private  apart- 
ments for  the  most  part  enter  into  this  sort  of 
perpendicular  well-drain,  puUio  salubrity  has 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  revolution  of 
the  trowel. 

And  that  is  ouly  one  inconvenience.  The 
Eo^lish  have  the  good  sense  to  build  bouses 
which  will  last  for  a  lifetimo  onlty,  more  or 


less.  Tiiey  know  by  experience  that  from  one 
century  to  another,  not  to  say  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  Progress  changes  all  tlie  con- 
ditions of  human  existence.  Now,  at  the  pace 
at  which  Fn^reas  is  stalking  along,  a  century, 
now-o*-davs,  is  hardly  more  than  fifty  years. 
Is  it  prudent,  then,  to  recoastnict  Paris  with 
hewn  stone  and  iron,  when  to-morrow,  per- 
haps, s(Hne  unknown  chemist,  now  stocking 
over  his  work  in  a  laboratory,  will  discover 
some  new  system  of  heatins  or  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity (neither  more  nor  less  marveluna  tban 
tlie  telegraph),  and  already  destined  to  upset  tbe 
internal  economy  of  every  household  ? 

Paris,  it  appears,  has  been  rebuilt  for  three 
principu  reasons.  First,  as  a  measure  of  stra- 
tegy. Paris  is  now  an  entrenched  camp,  with 
the  Louvre  for  its  quadrilateral.  Tbe  posi- 
tion is  only  to  be  stormed  by  cannon — a  tool 
which  rioters  do  not  find  at  every  gunsmith's. 
A  second  reason  has  been,  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  workpeople.  A  third,  to  dress 
Paris  in  Sunday  clothes,  for  the  reception  of 
•11  the  travellers  of  the  universe.  The  inven- 
tion of  ateam-trsvelting  has  converted  it  into 
the  inn  fm  Europe :  iraich  brings  us  hatk  to 
the  question  of  luxurious  omament,  setting 
other  considerations  aside.  A  sovereign  people 
ought  to  have  a  c^tal  as  elegant  as  a  palace ; 
an  artistical  people  a  capital  as  splendid  as  a 
museum.  The  luxniy  of  ootwud  show  is  tbe 
sign  of  the  superiority  which  one  race  has  over 
another.  Some  one  has  defined  it  to  be,  the 
Beautiful  added  to  the  Useful.  But,  if  possible, 
it  shouU  be  restrained  to  the  classes  who  are 
rich  enough  to  indulge  in  it  with  impunity.  In 
that  case,  luxury  is  a  public  service — a  means 
by  which  the  wealthy  restore  to  society  the 
overplus  of  their  revenue.  But  when  it  in- 
vades all  classes  without  ^tinetion,  it  hmdera 
them  all  from  saviiu  anything :  that  is,  prerents 
the  TcproduoUon  orwealth. 

Assuredly,  during  the  period  when  I^uis 
Philippe  reigned  wiuiont  much  ceremony,  with 
an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  the  capital  of  tiie 
civilised  world  could  show,  as  at  present,  hand- 
some mansions,  equipages,  and  liveries,  and 
handsome  women  disp&yed  in  ranks  in  the 
balcon  of  the  Opera.  But  if  luxury  then  kept 
its  place  in  Prance,  it  took  no  more  than  its 
place ;  now,  we  see  it  everywhere,  and  nothing 
else.  It  reigns  like  tbe  first  personage  of  the 
State,  like  the  hero  of  pubuc  conversation. 
Wherever  you  go,  you  hear  talk  of  nothing  but 
trimmings  imd  furbelows,  millions  of  franee,  and 
oorreotiimBl  police. 

Behold  inu  lovely  young  woman,  seated  vt 
rallier  sunk  in  her  arm-chair,  her  head  leaning 
on  her  hand,  like  the  petrified  statae  of  grief. 
A  silent  tear  steals  down  Jier  cheelL  and  the 
oonvulsire  heaving  of  her  bosom  senoa  flashes 
from  the  diamonds  that  adorn  it.  Why  is  she 
weeping  thus,  in  the  pallor  and  afBictton  of 
Hecuba  P  Has  death  robbed  her  of  her  child, 
or  an  earthquake  at  the  Bourse  devoured  her 
fortune  F  Not  at  all;  her  husband  has  just  re- 
fused bet  a  set  of  oniaments  from  Tlroment- 
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Mearioe's  esUblishmeat ;  and,  at  tlus  moment 
of  honSiation,  sho  nmembets  a  ladj  of  her  ao- 

n'  ataiioe  fortaaate  enovwh  to  fling  fonr  hun- 
pounds  into  her  heaid-dresa.  She  suffers 
more  omdly,  in  ereiy  fibre  of  her  bod^,  than 
the  wretdbed  creatures  who  bedeck  their  per- 
sons with  the  finei7  of  cast-olf  clothes.  She  will 
hare  that  set  of  omwnents,  nenrtheless ;  she 
baa  said  it,  riie  has  sworn  it  i  she  has  it,  in  fact 
Oidy— who  paid  for  it  P 

line  oonsequence  of  converting  women  into 
pattem-ouxls  of  the  fasMons  is,  that  laznry  and 
finery,  in  the  eonrse  of  time,  deprive  them  of 
all  sentiment  of  modesty.  Tlie  easy  dnchessea 
of  the  R^ncy  at  last  selected  their  waiting- 
maids  from  amongst  their  lacqueys.  Their  ft)ot- 
men  Inoed  their  bodioes  or  faatmied  the  bows  of 
their  onnts.  Bnt  would  yon  bdiere  tiiat,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  ninrteenth  oratory,  timre 
■re  bearded  nuHiners  man-^mlliners,  anthentic 
men,  men  Uke  Zooaves — who,  with  their  solid 
fingers,  take  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  highest 
titnd  women  in  Paris— robe  them,  unrobe  them, 
and  make  them  turn  backward  and  forward 
before  them,  like  the  waxen  figures  in  hair- 
dressers' shops. 

Tou  surely  know  the  Rue  de  la  Paix— the 
Street  of  Peace — so  called  because  it  oomme- 
morates  War  under  the  form  of  a  oolumn. 
There  resides  somewhere  in  it  an  En^ishman 
who  enjoys  a  oonsidersbly  greater  popularity 
in  the  world  of  furbelows  than  taj  Lenten 
preacher  whatsocTer,  It  must  be  arowed  that 
Mis  An(|^  has  created  a  norel  ar^tfae  art  of 
sc|u««n9  in  a  woman  at  the  waist,  with  a  pre- 
cirion  hithrato  unknown.  He  possesses  the 
inspiraljon  of  handling  the  scissors,  and  the 

Sinius  of  sloping  oat.  He  knows  to  a  thread 
e  exact  p<Hnt  where  the  stuff  ought  to  fit 
tight,  and  where  it  ought  to  float  loosely.  At 
first  sight  he  dbtinguishes,  in  the  contexture 
of  a  lady,  what  ought  to  be  displayed  and 
what  concealed.  Destiny  sets  him  from  all 
eternity  to  disooTer  the  *law  of  crinoline  and 
the  curre  of  the  petticoat.  In  other  respects 
a  perfect  gentleman,  always  fresh  ^ved,  al- 
va^  friEsmt:  Uack  ooat,  white  etUBlt,  and 
hfttute  shirt-euJb  fastened  at  the  wrist  with 
golden  batt<ms ;  he  official  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  diplomatist  who  hdds  the  fate  of  the  woild 
looked  up  in  a  drawer  of  his  brain. 

When  he  tries  a  dress  on  one  of  the  living 
dolls  of  the  Chanss^  d'Antin,  it  is  with  profound 
attention  that  he  touches,  pricks,  and  soonds  it, 
marking  witii  chalk  the  oefective  fold.  From 
time  to  time  he  draws  back,  in  order  to  judge 
better  of  his  work  from  a  distance ;  he  looks 
through  his  hand,  closed  into  the  shape  of  an 
eye-gUas,  and  resumes  with  inspired  finger  the 
modelling  of  the  drapery  on  the  person  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  he  plants  a  flower  here,  and 
uies  a  bovr  of  ribbon  at  its  sid^  to  test  the 
general  hannony  of  the  tdletie:  meanwhile 
the  modem  3Bv^  in  process  of  formatim,  re- 
signed and  motiraless*  silently  allows  her 
moulder  to  aeoomnlish  his  oreaticm.  At  la^ 
when  he  has  handled  the  talbty  like  diqr*  «aa 


arranged  it  according  to  his  beau  ideal,  he  goes 
and  takes  his  place,  witit  his  head  thrown  l»d[, 
on  a  sofaat  the  further  end  of  the  room,  whenoe 
he  commands  the  manoeuvre  with  a  wand  of 

of&oe. 

"  To  the  right,  madame !"  The  client  perftmns 
a  quarter  of  a  reTolution. 

"  To  the  left  I"  The  patient  turns  in  the  op- 
posite  direction, 

"  In  front !"   Madame  hcts  the  artist. 

"  Behind  !"   She  turns  her  back. 

When  all  is  over,  he  dismisses  her  with  a 
lordly  gesture :  "That  will  do,  madame." 

The  Paris  ^%uites,  marvelling  at  the  de< 
ligfatful  ways  of  their  milliner  in  pantaloons, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  who  made  a 
robe  so  well,  ought  finally  to  put  it  in  place  him- 
self—onght  to  stamp  it  with  the  maik  of  bis 
tion's  ohiw'.  Cbnaeqaently,  whenever  there  is  a 
ball  at  court,  or  at  the  Hfttel  de  Vill^  or  an 
evening  party  of  ceremony  at  the  Palais  Royal 
or  the  Luxembourg,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night  yon  will  see  a  long  file  of  carriages  drawn 
up  before  the  house  of  the  foreign  ladies'- 
tailor,  with  their  melancholy  coachmen  buried  in 
their  wraps.  Their  mistresses  mount  the  stair* 
case  of  the  Temple  de  la  Toilette.  As  they  enter, 
thejr  each  receive  a  ticket  in  the  order  of 
their  arrival,  and  are  shown  into  a  waiting-room. 
As  they  can  only  appear  one  bv  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  Poiniff  of  the  Sxirt,  the  last 
comen  have  sometimes  to  wait  a  long  while. 
By  a  delicate  attentioi^  the  master  of  the  maa< 
sion  does  his  beat  to  sdaoe  as  &r  as  jtossible  the 
fatigues  of  the  ante-chamber.  A  buffet,  liberally 
supplied,  offers  the  consolation  of  meats  and 
pastry.  The  ethcseal  petitea  maitresses  of  the 
Paris  saloons  lay  in  a  stock  of  strengtii  for  the 
polka,  by  eating  pfttAde  foiegras  at  oiscretion, 
and  washing  it  down  with  Malmsey  Madeira. 
Thus  refreshed  at  the  expense  of  the  establish* 
ment,  they  intrepidly  confront  the  operations  of 
the  toilette.  He  looks,  be  inspects,  gives  a 
finishing  touoh,  sticks  in  a  pin,  arranges  a. 
fiower,  and  madame  has  realised  the  prototype 
of  elegance.  The  master  gets  rid  of  tbem  one 
after  the  other,  tumiair  them  off  hand  rapidly. 

Neverthdesi^  like  aU  great  artists,  this  son  of 
Albion  has  Us  caprioe^  Ha  Till  dothe  and 
(siticise,  doubtless,  any  woman ;  bnt  he  pt^m 
ample  women.  He  believes  that  these  do  most 
hooonr  to  his  talent,  putting  it  more  plainly  in 
evidence.  For  them  he  reserves  all  the  atten- 
tions and  all  the  ingenious  flatteries  of  bis 
profession.  As  to  beauties  who  are  reduced 
to  the  meagre  volume  which  is  rigorously  indis- 
pensable to  escape  being  a  ghost,  he  consents 
to  dress  them,  certainly — but  without  enthu- 
siasm, solely  as  a  duty  of  conscience. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  here  to 
cast  disfavour  on  the  talent  of  the  Eo^h 
artist,  and  still  less  on  his  pvsonal  chvamri 
he  has  a  ^rofesaion  which  lie  exerdses.  He  u 
eiuaged  u  a  oommennal  undertaking,  and  he 
endeavonra  to  attract  cnatomers;  thine  ia  no 
barmiathat^  fn  it  makes  all  tha  diferenoeto 
him  between  proeperitj  and  ruin.  Bat  iriiat 
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B»  ve  to  think  of  Iu»  ouitoinars,  tlie  aristoerasjr 
of  Uie  £zcbatijie>  Tirlnous,  hut  lafficieBtly  for- 
getful of  themself  es  and  tiieir  tiMbanda  to  dis- 
oass  with  a  mBa>milliner,  at  nigkt,  tba  pevilouB 
problem  of  the  height  of  a  dress  P 

And  mask  tli«  contrast :  in  the  samo  etxett, 
a  course  of  literature,  poetry,  history,  gw^fta- 
phy,  &C.J  was  open  every  eveninffi  can- 
aucted  by  professors  of  celebrity.  Not  one  of 
those  spoiled  children  of  fortane  'who  BKnUitcd 
to  the  lust  floor  to  try  on  a  dress,  ever  had  tlie 
ouriosity  to  step  in  at  tlie  nouiui  floor,  to  live 
for  a  rev  minutes  a  life  ofinteUigniee;  And 
jet,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  woririttji^  (bess- 
nuken  of  tiiat  estafalialimeBt  pat  by  a  tnfie  ont 
of  their  modest  vagea^  to  ootain  admistioii  to 
those  literary  conferences.  Confined  to  titeir 
own  thoughts  during'  their  limg  employment 
with  the  nee^e,  ti)ey  thirsted  aner  knowledge 
as  flowers  thirst  after  dew.  It  is  tho'  workiog 
class,  now,  who  read  or  listen ;  the  claaaes  at 
ease,  dine  and  dance.  Meaniriiile,  the  baml  is 
moTing  alon^  the  dial-idate,  and  a  new  oenera- 
tion  is  oommgi  vith  a  mystery  marked  upon 
its  forehead. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  much  a  fashion- 
able wife  coets  hec  husband?  You  sbaU  be 
favoured  with  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  lateiior 
of  a  Farisiau  household. 

A  man  of  good  femily  lately  named  a- young 
bdy,  also  of  good  fbmily,  in  the  eyes'  of  the  city. 
The  matoh  doiAtlcss  was  the  eonieqaenoe  of 
the  aoknowledged  afinitics  which  exist  between 
birth  and  fortune.  The  husband  bore  the  title 
of  marquis,  to  which  it  appeara  lie  had  really  a 
riglit.  He  owned  a  beaTilr  merfcgaged  estate 
in  La  Chfdosse,  and  a  dilapicnited  chiateau  whose 
roof  be  got  kept  in  repair  by  the  year.  He  bad 
served  in  the  Second  Hussars  ontil  he  reached 
the  rank  oE  aoeonntant>captain ;  but  when  his 
fortieth  birthday  airiTed,  be  resij^^ned  his 
missiDn,  nt  order  to  turn;  his  temtorial  marqui- 
sate  to  the  best  account.  Hs  was  an  intrepid 
jnortsman,  an  excdleut  shot,  a  stilt  bmer 
dinnet  companion,  and  had  hitherto  kept  dear 
of  the  matrunoiial  yoke. 

'fhe  youw  lady  ma  deweided  from  a  Seine- 
et-Msme  muler,  who  bad  aa  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  t^e  science  of  fibur,  and  who  bad  got 
together,  some  si^  three,  others  four,  millions 
of  ^fuics,  by  skilfoUj  handling  the  bushel  mea- 
sure. She  bad  been  educated  at  the  oonrent  of 
the  Socr^-Cceur,  in  company  with  ther  tklad 
offspring  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain, 
where  she  learned  to  daso^  to  play  the  piano,  to 
make  a  ctutser,  and  to  lower  her  eyelias.  The 
father  marvelcing  at  his  daughter's  perfections, 
§^ve  her  a  dowry  in  accordance  with  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  ri^ed  her  outr  on  the  wecklin{^ 
diT,  with  a  coople  of  thooaaiid  pounds  a  year 
half  in  ens  shwMr  uut  half  ia  the  omnibus  de 
Paris ;  but  with  a  propei  can  of  bis  dangliter*8 
wardrobei,  be  stipuUted  that  the  bride  shoidd 
have  an  annual  allowance  of  eight  hoadred 
pounds  a  year,  for  the  little  riegant  expenses 
whidi  are  defitsyed  by  what  ia  ealled  |nnpmoney, 

ISlo  hufibaiid  pnaotual^  falfilled  his  cngage- 
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nwBit^  On  the  fiist  day  of  tiM  aecodd  thratf 
mouths,  he  scrupuloiiri^  gave  her  the  (]uarbcr'» 
piu-money.  Tho  manpuaeconseieutioMaly  spent 
it,  wiUi  the  dellgfait  of-  aoiettBDcipaCed  aoliool- 
girl  who  feels  a  baubncfte-  bun  her  fingeca  untiL 
she  has  got  rid  of  it  iivseme  foolish  outlay.  lit 
the  rooming,  at  tho  breakiast  hour,  she  made 
her  first  appeiuraace  in  a  white  Indian  o8«hmaro 
dress,  embroidefed  with  bine  flowers,  lined  with 
satin,  slightly  open  in  froat  to  aUov  a  glimpes 
of  aValeaeienBea  pettieoat  trtmmedwitlirihbaifl 
triie-ef  some  eielUy  pounds. 

"Bov  do  yoa  like  this  lobe  da  dumlwef'' 
;slie  would  say  to  her  husband. 

The  marqun  would  cast  A  siddong  gUum  at 
madame,  and  Uuntly  answer,  "  PorHeot.''  And, 
as  he  waa  always  hnngnr-  m  the  ttonwig,  ha 
would  valiantly  attack  a  uiee  of  pie<<mst« 

"I  put  it  on,  on  j/our  aeeoont,"  the  yotug 
wife  continosdk  aoeompansing  the  jrowr  with  oaa 
of  those  llaatriii^  looks  wuieu  aesiai  to  promise 
etemit.y  of  KappuMss. 

"  BCy  wife  is  decidedly  fond  of  me,"  thought 
fhe  htubandk 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  aftornoon  the  marauisa 
reappeared  on  the  horizon  with  a  chaBee  <d  de< 
coratien.  This  time,  she  wore  a  touette  de 
BoiB^  that  is,  a  dress  ia  whidi  to  apnear  at  the 
Bois  Soulo^n :  a  grey  Telvet  arese»  wiUi 
manteatt  of  the  aamob  both  trimmed  with  aaUe 
for— 'the  whels  estimated  at  one  hoiubed  and 
sixty  pouadSf  at  the  lowest  farthing.  She  first 
offered  her  husband  her  forehcadtokiss;  then, 
resting  her  two  ams  on  his  cheat,  and  looking 
at  him  fixnu  bead  to  foot,  in  a  sort  of  eostaay : 
"  Ton  have  again  forgotten  to  con^Iiment  tat,'* 
said  she^  in  a  caressing  tone  of  reproach. 

"  About  what,.madamcF" 

She  abruptly  stepped  a  vacd  or  two  back,  aud 
taking  her  drus  iu  ooth.  hands,  as  if  she  wen 
dancing,  "  Aboitt  this,"  she  r^ed.  "  lagiate 
that  you  are,  it  ia  again  foe  your  sake  I" 

"Delicious!"  the  husband  answered.  And 
then  he  added,  mwtally„  "  I  sHfj^  safely  state 
that  my  wile  grows  iMwe  and  more  affaoiieiMie 
ereiT  minate. 

The  dinner  honr  amved ;  but  madame  first 
underwent  her  third  motdt,  and  pat  on  a  dress 
embrmdered,  in  colours,  at  the  bottom,  with 
bouqueta  of  com-floweca  and  poppies,  iu^- 
spersed  with  ears  of  com,  fastened  azure 
nbbon,  so  abwsdaut  aud  rustling  that  it  ooold 
be  heard,  behind  the  soeaesr  »pproaahing  from 
the  next  room.  This  hut  faDc;„  however,  had 
cost  ouly  one  bank-note.  Tho  husbwd  thou^t 
he  would  have  his  revenge,  and  without  awaiting 
any  fresh  provocation  to  compliment,  "  Divine  1 
lie  exclaimed,  aa  he  beheld  his  wife  enter  the 
dinioMoom  in  her  third  tranafixmation. 

"  WbaA  aoBsease  ate  talkiofifr  my  dear  V* 
she  sulfcUj  ansvered.  "Tllie  dvees  la  a  complete 
iiulure,  a  firij^tful  dreas;  (rightful  in  cut,  and 
frightlal  in  cokmr.  Th9  bine  and  the  red  eve 
you  the  idea  of  fireworks.  In  the  shop-wiudow 
it  had  a  tokraUe  effect,  but  on  me,  it  makes  nw 
look  a  year  older.  I  an  nally  ashamed  to 
^ipear  bi  it  before  yott.** 
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"  TIiQ  good  iut^tioa  is  aufficUnt."  ^ 

"  By  110  means,  monsieox  i  tbe  action  ougbt 
to  correspond.  1 send  this  bunch  of  rags 
to  my  dressmaker  to-monow ;  she  may  do  with 
it  whatcTcr  she  pleasei." 

She  ate  her  ainner  ill  liumouredly.  When 
the  dessert  vas  served,  she  left  the  table  to  put 
on  a  ball-dress  to  go  to  a  soiree  dansante  at  the 
Minister  of  State's ;  aliirt  of  white  tulle  covered 
vitb  a  golden  network,  from  each  of  whose 
meshes  protruded  a  puff  of  blonde,  with  a  golden 
star  at  the  tip  of  each  puff— a  fairy  robe,  with 
quillings  of  blonde —an  item  of  one  hundi'ed  and 
sixty  pounds  added  to  the  miUinei's  bill. 

"It  seems,  then,  that  I  an  married  to  four 
different  women,"  thought  the  husband,  aorrow- 
foUy,  as  he  acctnnpanied  his  wife  to  the  square 
of  the  Carrousel, 

He  regularly  paid  the  second,  third,  and  last 
instalment  of  madame'a  private  expenses ;  but, 
lo,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  milliner  presented 
to  the  marqnis  a  supplementary  biU  of  two 
thousand  and  eighty  pounds  for  unforeseen  out- 
lay on  dress !  The  marquis  began  by  turning 
the  miUiner  out  of  the  house ;  but,  upon  reflec- 
tion, he  called  her  back,  and  obediently  paid  the 
bill.  He  added,  however,  a  marginal  note,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  last  bill  of  the  kind  he 
would  pay.  One  item,  especially,  made  him 
shudder ;  a  parasol  was  set  down  at  twelve 
pounds.  As  if  a  parasol  of  that  price  had  ever 
existed  under  the  sun ! 

The  sacrifice  once  consummated,  the  marquis, 
without  giving  any  cause  for  scandal,  without  anv 
scolding,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kindly  although 
firmly,  entreated  his  wife  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  confine  her  elegances  witliin  the  bounds 
of  her  credits.  She  ustened  to  hitn  quietly  ; 
she  regarded  liim  with  an  air  of  astoiusbment : 
then,  as  if  yielding  to  an  internal  impulse,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck,  and, 
enveloping  him  with  the  totality  of  hec  affection, 
stifling  him  ux  tiie  embrace  ofher  passion,  she 
sobbed,  she  wept,  and  begged  his  pardon..  "  It 
-was  all  done  to  please  you,"  she  said.  "  This 
folly  was  committed  through  the  coaueiry  of 
love  and  in  its  intoxication.  It  shall  be  the 
lost ;  I  swear  it  by  your  honour,  on  this  sacred 
altar,"  she  added,  l^ing  her  hand  oa  hia  heart. 

A  lingering  ray  of  the  honeymoon  still  ^one 
on  the  tearful  countenance  of  this  !Magdalen  of 
dress.  All  was  paidone(^  oil  was  forgotten,  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  sealed  by  an  exchange  of 
signatoree  on  the  cheek  of  the  wife  and  the 
cheek  of  the  husband. 

And,  nevertheless,  Madame  la  Marquise  he- 
lume  more  and  more  splendid,  and  underwent 
continual  transfigurations  from  one  hour  of  the 
day  to  another.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
milUuer,  implacable  as  Destmy,  returned  to  put 
in  the  husband's  hands  a  fresh  account  of  four 
thousand  pounds :  which  included  several  sums 
advanced  for  the  puichase  of  a  aneen,  and  the 
trimmings  of  some  drawing-room  furniture. 

The  hat  quarter  <^  thehoneymoon  had  disi^ 
peared  from  the  conjugal  Armament.  The  mar- 
quis fiatly  refused  to  acknowledge  this  under. 


hand  supply,  illegally  funushed  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  The  milliner  sammoned 
the  refractory  husband  before  the  Tribunal  de 
Premiere  Instance.  The  judge,  to  set  a  good 
example,  noosoited  the  plainiiif. 

Aftw  this  domestic  coup  d'etat,  Madame  la 
Marquise  sulks  at  her  husband.  She  docs  not 
weep :  she  never  breaks  out  ^e  only  maintains  a 
savage  silence.  She  has  covered  her  eountenance 
with  a  marble  mask.  When  her  liusband  speaks, 
she  appears  not  to  hear  him.  When  he  asks  a 
question,  she  answers  Yes  or  No  indifferently ; 
slie  uses  and  abuses  the  terrible  eloquence  of 
tlie  monos^ble.  When  he  wishea  to  take  her 
out  for  a  walk  or  a  drive,  she  has  a  headache ; 
when  he  wants  to  go  iaia  ^  oounti^,  she  is 
su&riiw  from  gasfralgy— she  i»  djiing,  she 
demands  to  die  in  peace.  Finally,  if  her  hus- 
band enjoys  any  i^h  at  dinner,  she  affects  never 
to  partake  of  it. 

Sometimes,  while  sitting  opposite  to  this 
.dumb  woman,  or  rather  this  white  insensible 
shadow  of  a  woman — ^this  statue  petrified  with 
vexation — the  husband,  boiling  over  with  impa- 
tience, strikes  the  tatde  with  his  fist,  and  shouts, 
in  a  fit  of  delirium,  "But  speak,  madame;  rail 
at  me^  call  me  a  monster,  fire  a  pistol  at  me,  do 
anything-^make  a  gesture,  a  movement,  to  prove 
that  I  have  a  living  woman  before  me,  and  not 
a  phantom !" 

The  wife  hmguishingly  raises  her  head,  and 
smiles  (utterly  at  this  address.  She  is  too  well 
aware  of  the  power  of  passive  reuatwioe  to  liave 
ain-  intention  of  dunging  her  taoUos. 

She  continues  to  die;  she  ke^s  her  bed  for 
half  tlie  week,  and  receives  visits  ^ere,  with 
ttiB  bed-clothes  turned  back  very  fax,  in  order  to 
display  to  her  intimate  enemies  (called  aoqnaint- 
anoes),  an  embroidered  ohemise,  an  enbroidered 
under-waistcoat,  an  embroidered  pillow>case,  an 
embroidered  counterpane,  and  finally  an  emlm>i- 
deied  sheet,  with  a  marquise's  coronet  in  the 
comer. 

Thou,  all  at  once,  under  the  prince  that  the 
doctor  had  advised  her  to  take  exercise,  she 
would  keep  oat  of  doors  and  away  from  home 
for  half  the  day. 

One  eveninfb  vh^  with  fiushed  cheeks,  she 
returned  to  luar  own  room,  she  cast  a  look  at 
triumph  in  the  ghm,  and  hastily  threw  book 
her  burnous,  as  if  to  give  more  air  to  her  chest. 
"  At  last,  I  am  avenfred,"  she  said.  What  did 
she  mean  by  that  P  Nobody  ever  knew  exactly. 
There  was  some  talk  at  the  time  about  a  sm^< 
Bwoi'd  wound  wluch  her  husband  received  in  tha 
Bois  de  Meudtm.  Ever  since  that  da^  he  has 
resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  Chalosse 
estate.  The  mst  news  of  him,  was,  that  he  had 
gained  the  prize  for  Durham  oxen. 

Who  would  believe  that  in  Paris,  in  France, 
where  political  earthquakes  are  continually 
causing  fortunes  to  totter,  where  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  property  soon  pulverises  tbe  laigest  in^ 
heritanra,  were  shouhi  be  mothers  of  families  so 
dsv<^  «  prudence  m  to  carry  about  upon  their 
persons  aomethine  like  a  couple  of  tlwusand 
pounds'  worth  of  finery,  swallowing  up  their 
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dangliten'  dowry,  and  perbaps  even  their  ohil- 
draff  8  bread  P  It  causes  a  «ife  to  be  regarded  as 
a  cariosity,  costing  such  an  extravagant  price 
tbat  a  reasonable  man  must  contrire  to  do  vith- 
out  it.  And  what  do  the;  do  at  the  end  of  a 
month  ^ilh  all  these  three-or-four-thonsand-franc 
dresses,  which  thev  wear  three  or  four  times  ? 
Thev  sell  them  to  ciealers  in  second-hand  clothes 
foe  nft;  or  sixty  francs  apiece,  and  the  cast-off 
Onery  makes  a  rapid  descent  to  embellish,  perhaps 
^  to  demoralise,  lower  members  of  the  somi  scale. 


A  PaOVINOIAL  POST-OFFICE. 

Therb  is  this  difference  between  receiving  an 
official  installation  into  any  situation,  and  being 
bom  to  it,  that  while  the  former  is  merely  the 
work-a-day  service  of  life,  the  latter  is  so  lit  up 
with  all  the  associations  of  childhood  and  youth, 
that  the  most  matter-of-&ict  business  becomes 
invested  with  something  of  the  interest  and 
prestige  of  a  birthright.  Thus  postal  service  is 
almost  an  inheritance  to  us ;  for  my  earliest  re- 
collections are  connected  with  the  daily  routine 
of  office- work,  carried  on  in  the  room  which  was 
partly  devoted  to  nursery  employments  and 
amusements.  Postal  arrangements  in  the  coun- 
try, so  long  since  as  1837,  were  of  the  most 
primitive  <»der;  and  it  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently official,  and  convenient  oiougfa  for  Uie 
public,  if  the  postmaster  provided  in  any  ordi- 
nary sitting-room  a  counter  on  which  to  sort 
and  stamp  the  letters ;  a  letter-box,  with  a  slide 
opening  into  the  street ;  and  a  wooden  pane  in 
his  window,  with  a  door  in  it  through  which  in- 
quiries could  be  made.  Gazing  turongh  this 
httle  door,  with  childishly  wondering  eyes,  upon 
^e  marvdlous  panorama  and  procession  of  the 
outside  world;  sitting  half-frigbtencd  upon  the 
counter,  while  my  nurse  stamped  my  arms  and 
forehead  with  talismanic  impressions  of  the 
name  of  my  native  town,  to  secure  me  from 
gipsies  and  other  baby-stealers,  who  were  the 
terror  of  onr  infancy  j  threats,  when  I  was  trou- 
blesome, of  bdng  tied  and  sealed  up  in  the 
large  London  bw,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
mercT  of  the  aerks  there,  whom  I  con- 
founcfed  with  the  cannibals  I  beard  my  elder 
brothers  talking  about;  these  are  the  most 
vivid  recollections  of  my  first  years.  Visions 
there  are,  too,  faint  but  stirring,  of  a  daily  levee 
at  noon  upon  the  arrival  of  the  London  mail  of 
the  day  before,  when  the  privileged  squire  of 
those  times,  a  grand  old  colonel  of  dragoons, 
whose  costume  was  a  bright  green  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  huge  white-topped  boots,  in- 
vaded the  forbidden  precincts  of  the  office  itself, 
and  installing  himself  in  the  rocking-chair,  read 
his  Times  at  leisure;  while  the  lettera  were 
sorted  by  almost  cfaildreu*8  bands,  amidlau^ter, 
frolic,  and  coquettish  jeata  through  the  window, 
besieged  by  an  eager  crowd  without. 

I  suppose  our  office  was  a  foir  type  of  other 
country-offices.  We  were  oue  hundired  and  forty 
miles  from  London,  in  a  midhmd  eonntr,  of 
whidi  our  town  was  the  second  for  size  and  nn- 


portance.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  postal  dis- 
trict of  about  forty  miles  in  circuit,  containing 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  villages  and  ham- 
lets, with  a  considerable  portion  of  a  coal  and 
iron  countrv  thickly  populated ;  yet  the  average 
number  of  lettera  received  and  dupatched 
weekly,  before  the  establishment  of  the  penny 
post,  was  only  five  hundred.  The  postage  upon 
these  varied  according  to  distance,  from  four- 
pence  fo  our  county-town,  which  was  eleven 
miles  off  (a  moderate  walk),  to  one  shilling  and 
fourpence-hairpenny  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Scotland;  the  odd  halfpenny  being  cbai^d  on 
every  Scotch  letter,  as  a  toU  for  passing  across 
a  bndge  over  the  Tweed.  Thnnu^out  all  our 
wide  mstrict  there  were  no  sub-offices,  aud  the 
distribution  of  rural  letters  vnu  a  private  con- 
cem ;  letter-carriers  not  then  being  aervants  of 
the  crowu.  One  villanous  old  letter-carrier  whom 
I  remember,  was  a  drunken,  surly,  dishonest 
scoundrel,  and  who  used  to  carry  the  letters 
away  from  tlie  office  to  a  wretched  den  of  his 
own,  where  we  sometimes  saw  him  sorting  them 
on  the  floor,  while  he  growled  and  snarlwi  over 
them,  like  a  dog  over  a  heap  of  unsatisfactory 
bones.  Lettera  destined  for  any  distance  from 
the  town  were  always  laid  aside  till  a  sufficient 
number  for  the  same  locality  were  accumulated 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  convey  them^  at  the 
charge  of  a  penny  a  mile  each  letter.  In  those 
times  a  postmaira  nlace  was  a  lucrative  and 
leisurely  one;  and  I  dimly  recollect  a  very  fat 
letter-carrier,  who  was  quite  portly  and  majestio 
in  his  demeauour.  And  I  can  recal  cases  of 
almost  tragic  interest,  when  letters  written  in 
great  trouUe  and  anf;uish — perhaps  a  summons 
to  a  death-bed,  or  a  circumstance  that  demanded 
immediate  attention — did  not  reach  the  persons 
addressed  until  days  after  tlie  crisis  must  be 
over ;  or  even  lay  at  the  post-office  for  weeks, 
unknown  of,  and  unguessed  at,  until  some  cliauce 
messenger  happened  to  call  and  inquire  for 
them.  Country  agents,  and  gentlemen  who  did 
not  have  private  bags,  were  compelled  to  make 
it  part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  day  to  rida 
into  the  town,  tiiong^  at  a  distance  ca  six  or 
eight  miles,  to  ascertain  if  any  correspondence 
hul  arrived  for  them. 

It  was  the-  time  of  '*  expresses"  in  my  child- 
hood—that clumsy  arrangement  for  the  swifl 
transmission  of  intelligence— clumsy,  I  mean, 
in  comparison  with  the  ph^fnl  flash  of  electric 
wires.  A  special  messenger,  termed  an  ex- 
press, could  be  procured  at  a  post-office,  and 
despatched  officituly  with  a  single  letter,  and  a 
way-bill  to  check  the  time  at  the  charge  of  a 
shiUing,  and  at  the  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
By  some  fortuitous  circumstance,  these  ex- 
presses always  seemed  to  arrive  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  when  the  quietness  of  the  quiet  town 
waa  iteepened  into  a  solemn  stilhiess.  There 
would  be  the  sudden  trampling  and  ringn^  of 
hoof-beats  through  the  narrow  Btieeta;  the 
tfaundering  of  a  volley  of  hurried  blows  upon 
our  fastened  door ;  the  shrill  cry  under  the 
window  of  "  Haste,  post  haste !"  the  sound  of 
the  sashes  thrown  up,  and  casements  fbxag 
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Open  on  every  side ;  an  instantaneoua  tumult 
and  agitation  in  a  alecpful  house.  Once  the 
dread  solitary  letter,  sent  express  from  Surrey, 
vas  for  a  young  student  dwelling  at  tlie  liouse 
opposite  our  own,  who  was  leaning  through  his 
■window,  when  he  heard  his  own  name  shouted 
ty  the  messenger,  and  answered  it  by  a  wild 
and  bitter  cir,  which  long  rang  in  our  ears,  as  he 
was  thus  calfeid  up  from  ms  deep  sleep  to  receire 
the  message  of  death  from  home.  On  another 
occasion,  the  express  came  with  a  letter  to  be 
forwarded  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as 
no  mounted  messeoger  could  be  procured  at  that 
nntimely  hour,  the  postmaster  was  compelled  to 
start  with  it  himself,  and  walk  several  miles  to 
the  nearrat  main  road,  in  thehope  of  a  night-coach 
orertaking  him,  and  carrying  him  on  to  the  next 
post-office.  For  the  puijose  of  conTcying  go- 
Tcmment  deapatches  to  Dublin,  expresses  were 
kept  idways  in  readiness  for  instant  departure 
at  all  the  postin^-hoosea  between  London  and 
Holyhead.  At  this  moment  I  have  a  vivid 
vision  of  Uiat  Int  of  the  dd  Holyhead  road  run- 
ning along  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  which  lies 
between  tu  once  sea-swept  neks  of  Gaemarron, 
and  the  tides  of  the  Irish  sea.  As  I  saw  it  last 
summer,  when  walking  from  Conway  to  Pen- 
maenmaur,  it  was  romantic,  and  beautiful, 
and  exquisitely  pleasnrable ;  a  long,  lone,  de- 
serted nigh  road,  leading  beside  great  moun- 
tains and  under  overhanging  precipices,  with  so 
narrow  a  compass  from  the  sea,  that  while  we 
trod  upon  the  spur  of  the  hills  on  our  left  hand, 
the  waves  boomed  sullenly  against  the  rugged 
foundations  of  the  wall  upon  our  right.  Plea- 
sant enough  for  us  in  the  summer  sunshine  to 
lean  idly  over  the  wall,  and  look  down  upon  the 
play  of  the  foam  upon  the  crags  below,  and 
listen,  spell-bonnd,  to  the  liquid  splashing  of  the 
water.  But  what  of  the  dreadful  darkness  of 
an  utterly  unlighted  night ;  of  the  furious  r^;ing 
of  the  invisible  ocean — invisible,  or  seen  only  hy 
the  gleam  of  its  storm-tossed  suive;  of  the 

fhostly  roar  of  the  wind  tearing  through  the 
lack  ravines  of  the  hills,  and  rushing  down 
them  with  the  fierce  strength  of  a  wrestler ;  of 
the  biting  raki  and  sleet,  pelting  piteoosly  upon 
the  blinded  eyes,  and  uncovered  face,  and  be- 
numbed limbs,  which  could  not  be  sheltered 
during  the  furious  riding?  Fancy  all  these; 
and  the  express  braving  and  daring  them  all,  as 
he  flies  throudd  the  storm  and  the  darkness  1 

A  few  weeks  since  I  had  to  describe  to  a 
drcle  of  wondering  children  what  a  mail-coach 
waslike—thatffloijofniy owncbildhood.  Isee 
agun  the  quiec  drowsy  street  of  twenty  years 
w;  the  old-fiishioned  shops;  the  tinman's 
edluv  eehoing  noisily  with  the  jingUog  of  the 
sonorous  metal ;  the  half-timbered  mo,  with  its 
creaking  sign,  and  Fickford's  cumbrous  wan^n 
standing  at  the  door;  and  this  rider  for  whom 
we  are*  watching,  Sun  the  post-boy,  trotting 
leisnpely  up  the  street  on  his  slow  pony,  with 
our  letter-hags,  only  four  in  nnmber,  and  very 
little  ones,  slang  across  bis  saddle,  like  pan- 
niers. Our  town  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  great 
arterial  Roman  road,  tlie  Walling-street ;  and 


the  mails  in  their  dignity  of  importance  and 
haste,  as  they  speed  onto  Holyhead  or  London, 
cannot  be  delayed  fay  deviating  from  their  straight 
course  to  run  through  our  insignificant  streets. 
But  at  times  when  a  letter  has  been  foigotten, 
or  an  important  packet  arrives  too  late,  a  band 
of  us,  hoys  and  girls — and  I  have  often  won- 
dered since  how  much  of  this  world's  work  is 
done,  and  made  play  of,  by  children  like  onr- 
selves — scamper  joyously  along  the  moonlit 
lanes,  to  meet  the  ten  o'clock  mml  to  London, 
and  see  if  there_  be  still  time  to  open  the  bag, 
and  re-seal  it  with  the  government  sea),  which 
ve  carry  with  ns  as  the  oadge  of  our  authority. 
How  we  pause  together  under  the  broad,  smooth, 
bare  arms  of  the  beeches,  while  Lancaster — dear, 
dead  Lancaster — whose  brain  is  filled  with 
Indian  devices,  lays  his  ear  to  the  ground  to 
listen.  Beside  us  is  the  flashing  of  flitting 
lights  in  the  posting-house ;  the  pawing  of  ex- 
pectant horses ;  and  the  laughter  and  talk  of 
the  ostlers  in  the  stable-yard.  The  sound  we 
hear^a  very  iwnt,  fltfiU  rolling  sound— is  the 
ratUe  of  the  wheels  upon  the  trost-bonnd  road 
three  miles  away ;  the  mail  is  still  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  distant,  and  while  oar  aatbonsed  clerk 
executes  her  commission,  we  children  stand 
aside^  hearkening  breathlnsly  to  this  evergrow- 
ing pace,  which  stirs  onr  young  hearts  uneasilv, 
with  a  thrill  as  of  some  {errible  and  inevitable 
fate,  sweepingirresistibly  towards  us.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  and  there  are  the  sharp  piercing 
notes  of  a  bugle,  "  setting  the  wild  echoes  fly- 
ing and  at  the  signal  tlie  house  starts  into 
quicker  life.  The  pawing  horses  are  hroaght  cut, 
beautiful  in  their  eagerness  and  impatience ;  the 
lanterns  of  the  ostlers  form  a  galaxy  of  flittbg 
lights,  and  periiaps  a  traveller,  uncertain  whether 
he  can  proceed  on  his  journey,  for  this  is  a  road- 
side posting-hons^  watebes  anxiously  for  the 
red  glare  of  the  hunps  under  the  arching  boughs 
of  the  beeches.  The  coachman  condescends  to 
take  some  little  interest  in  the  three  passengers 
allowed  to  him ;  but  the  guard  looks  (bwn  with 
the  composure  of  a  fdt  superiority.  Those  great 
bags  piled  upon  the  roof,  which  have  accumu- 
lated on  the  long  route  from  Holyhead;  his 
looked  and  solitary  seat,  into  the  recesses  of 
which  he  carelessly  drops  our  little  addition  to 
the  load;  the  shinmg  holster  of  the  bluuder- 
bass,  ready  to  his  hand,  as  if  he  might  want  it 
at  any  moment ;  these  are  the  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities which  jgive  an  extraordinary  soise  of 
dignity  to  hia  udation  from  common  duties. 
But  when  the  maU  dashes  on  furiously,  as  if 
frantic  irit:h  the  short  delay  of  eighty  seconds, 
fuid  there  is  no  slackening  of  its  headlong  pace 
up  the  hill  under  the  vicarage  walls,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  mingled  nonchalance  and  sensi- 
bility with  which  he  sends  ringing  throngh  the 
frosty  air  the  melody  of  "  The  Green  Hills  of 
l^rol;"  no  ranting,  vulgar,  worn-out  street 
tunes  for  him ;  there  is  music,  and  the  romance 
of  musio  in  his  soul.  "  Ah !  what  difference 
'twiit  now  and  then !"  When  the  railway  was 
first  opened  we  used  to  run  down  to  the  station 
to  see  the  mail-train  come  in;  more  especially 
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wlieu  a  trarcUiiw  post-office>  iritli:  a  staff  of 
derks,  acoompaniea^it  Bat  tUese clerks,  com- 
mon oluecis  Do«  at  a&v  ntilvay  station,  vho 
olvayfl  book  so  remntkabl;  dingy  and  unshaven, 
as  veU  as  so  remarkably  busy,  are  no  more  to 
be  compared  ia  gentilitv  and  exalted  diffiiitj  of 
deportment  to  our  royal  liveried  Kuard,  tlian  tke 
shrill  scream  of  the  whiaUe  to  the  sareet,  clew 
notes,  of  the  kej-bugle. 

Before  1840,  two  letter-carriers,  of  the 
stamp  of  the  viUaQQas  old  Ferry  and  his  fat 
comrade,  distributed  the  letters  of  our  tovn, 
aud  its  district  of  forty  miles,  veiy  much  at 
•their  own  discretion;  in  1862,  fifty 'lune  persons, 
OS  sub-postmasters,  rural  messenf^ers,  and  letter- 
carriers,  were  engaged  upon  nearly  the  same 
ground,  in  transmitting  and  delirering  letters 
free  through  every  villun  and  hamlet.  Then, 
in  a  room,  half  nursery,  tLo  lig^i  woric  occupied 
one  person  for  about  two  hours  daily ;  now  three 
clerks,  no  buger  childrem,  are  reoiured  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  same  omce.  The  five 
hundred  letters  received  and  dnpatolied  weekly 
have  multiplied  into  fifteen  thousand ;  with  the 
addition  oi  two  thousand  five  hundred  news- 
papers, and  three  hundred  and  fifty  book-par- 
ceu ;  while  instead  of  five  bags  daily,  thirty-ioor 
are  made  up  and  de^)8tched  in  all  directions. 

almost  the  hour  atwbichaletter  is  posted 
is  indicated  by  the  date-stamp ;  but  I  have  be- 
f(ve  me  the  cover  of  an  old  letter,  with  tbe 
usual  words  "Binalfl^  Spcad^*  writtcu  ngon  it^ 
which  bean  no  mmp  whatever  by  which  to 
check  the  time  of  its  delivery  with  the  date  of 
iU  despatch.  The  official  survdllanoe  has  grown 
vigorous ;  formerly  the  surveyor  sent  courteous 
intimation  of  his  visiU  some  days  beforehand, 
that  everytiiiog  might  be  in  order;  but  now,  he, 
or  anyone  of  his  numerovs  assistaata,  may  enter 
the  omce  at  any  moment,  aud  institaite  a  riirid 
examination  of  all  the  details  of  its  work.  This 
old  moueV'Order  desk,  too,  ink^tained  as  a 
schoolboy  s,  has  done  its  duty  thiough  all  the 
ohsnges  of  that  branch  of  the  service  by  which 
fifteen  millions  of  money  is  now  transmitted 
annually  throogb  the  United  Kingdom.  An  old 
yellow-leaTed  penny  memorandam-book  is  the 
representative  of  the  great  ledgers  Ot  to-day; 
tiie  entries  iu  it  nnmbering  about  five  weekly, 
and  the  commission  charged  being  eightpence  m 
the  pound,  with  a  stao^jt-duty  of  one  shilling 
if  the  sum  exceeded  two  pounds.  UntQ  tiie 
money-order  busmess  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly, 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  Post-office  m 
1838,  the  whole  cost  of  forwarding  one  pound 
by  money-order  from  this  town  to  London,  wa"* 
no  less  than  two-and-fourpence ;  the  enclosure 
of  the  order  in  the  letter  involvii^  a  double 
charge  upon  the  latter,  as  only  one  sheet  could 
be  sent  for  a  single  postage. 

I  must  own  tmt  in  all  oountry  places  there  is 
an  instinctive  suspicion,  and  doubt  of  the  post- 
ofBce.  Bir  Walter  Seotf  s  type  of  an  inquisi- 
tive post-mistress,  with  her  two  gossipi,  hoLdioff 
a  letter  ap  before  the  li^t,  i>  atiU  the  ptevaiU 
ing  opinion  about  us;  and,  iu  fiact,  while  look- 
ing over  a  number  of  old  Postal  Gioculars,  a 


paper  which  is  sent  tfferj  wedc  to  each  office,  I 
find  that  in  most  iustances  of  diunissal  for 
"  tampering  with  lettws"  the  offender  is  a  post- 
mistt^  ot  a  female  employee.  Even  oorseivea, 
when  some  of  us  resided  at  a  distance^  b^;an  to 
fancy  there  was  too  ffnat  an  intereat  m  oorprip 
vate  a&ifs indulged  in.  aft  the TiUagiQ  post-office; 
and  we  were  wont  to  examine  our  seals  jea- 
lously. I  knew  a  child,  whose  father  was  a 
postmaster,  say  to  some  ladies^  expressing  their 
aaxiety  to  see  what  was  in  a  letter  to  their 
brother,  "  Ob,  Miss  Emma !  you  just  warm  a 
knife,  not  too  hot^  and  put  it  under  a  seal,  and 
it'E  open  of  itself."  The  misgiving  is  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  A  great  deal  can 
be  known  from  the  outade  of  a  letter,  where 
there  is  no  disposition  to  pry  into  the  enelosure. 
Who  would  not  be  almost  satisfied  with  know- 
ing all  the  correspondence  coming  to  or  leaving 
the  hands  of  the  object  of  his  interest  F  From 
our  ]oMg  training  among  the  letters  of  our  dis- 
trict, we  knew  the  handwriting  of  most  persona 
so  intimately,  that  no  attempt  at  disguise, 
however  cnnninriy  executed,  could  succeed  with 
us.  We  noticed  the  ominous  lawyers*  letters 
addressed  to  tradesmen  whose  circumstances 
were  growing  embarrassed;  and  we  saw  the 
eatefuUy  ill-written  direction  to  tbe  street  in 
Liverpool  and  London,  where  some  poor  fugi- 
tive debtor  was  in  hiding.  Tlie  evangelical 
curate,  who  wrote  in  a  disguised  hand  and 
uoier  au  assumed  name  to  the  fascinating 
public  singer,  did  not  deceive  us ;  the  young 
man,  who  posted  a  circttlai  love-letter  to  three 
or  four  girts  the  same  night,  never  escaped  our 
notioe;  tbe  wary  maiden,  prudently  xeepine 
two  strings  to  her  bow,  uaconaoionsly  depeudra 
upon  our  good  faith.  The  public  never  know 
how  maoh  th^  owe  to  official  secresy  and 
official  honour,  and  how  rarely  this  confidence 
is  betrayed.  Petty  tricks  and  artifices,  small 
dishonesties,  histcmes  of  tyranny  and  suffering, 
exaggerationa^  and  disappoutments,  were  thrust 
upon  our  notice.  As  if  we  were  the  official  con- 
fidants of  the  aeighbourfaood,  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  leadii^  events  in  the  Uvea  <^  most  of 
the  iuhaUtants. 

Por  the  wxnr  we  were  often  persuaded  both 
to  read  and  write  thw  letters;  and  the  Irish 
especially,  with  whom  penmuiship  was  a  rare 
acoomphsbment,  seldom  failed  to  succeed  in 
their  eloquent  petitions ;  thoueh  no  one  oan 
realise  the  difficulty  of  writing  from  a  Paddy's 
dietaticai,  where  "  the  piateei^  and  the  pig,  and 
the  praiste,  God  bless  liim  t"  become  lUTOlved 
in  one  long,  perplexed  sentenoe,  without  any 
period  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  letter.  One 
such  epistle,  the  msau  topic  of  which  was  an 
extravagant  lamentation  over  the  death  of  a 
wife,  rose  to  the  pathetic  chmax,  "  and  now  I'm 
obleeged  to  waaa  mesdf,  and  bake  meeelf !" 
The  Tetters  of  the  £nk^  poor,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  composed  short,  Inld  sentences ; 
except  in  the  case  of  the  miners  in  our  neigh- 
bouraood,  who  generally  looked  to  us  to  con- 
duct their  correspondence  with  their  sweet- 
heacts,  during  the  jesrij  abseitce  of  the  latter  in 
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tke  strawberry  gardens  round  London.  It  was 
I  no  unusotd  circumstance  for  them  to  offer  large 
j  premiums,  as  much  as  sixpence  a  verse,  if  we 
I  woaldput  in  "a  bit  of  poetry,**  whicU  pleased 
!  1    tliem  eC[ually  irelL  vhetncr  it  was  taken,  with 

I  some  slight  atteration,  f^oni  Wesley's  Hymns 
or  ^enrtone's  Poems.  But  most  frequently  the 
cases  brought  to  us  were  sorrowful  ones,  in 

I I  vMdi  \re  could  reader  no  help. 

One  day  a  poor  woman,  who  receired  a 
quarterly  allowance  thronsh  our  office  from  the 

I  relieving-officer  of  her  fatlier's  porisb,  came  to 
ns  half  oroken-bearted  because  her  landlord,  a 
wealthy  and  titled  gentleman,  insisted  upon  her 
sending  her  father  to  the  workhouse — a  blind, 
paralytic,  and  childish  old  man,  whom  she  had 
to  tend  like  an  iufant — as  he  bad  made  it  a  mle 
upon  bis  estate  tbat  no  "lodgers"  sliould  be  kept 
by  any  of  his  tenants.   Tbe  woman  felt,  as  any 

j     other  tender  true-hearted  daughter  would  feel ; 

I I  and  she  bad  a  vague  notion,  a  common  one 
j  i  among  the  poor,  that  if  the  Queen  could  only 
I'  know  her  wrongs,  she  would  remove  them, 
tj  Another  thue,  a  destitute,  depressed  looking 
j  j  girl  came  to  ask  how  much  it  would  cost  to  send 
j  i  a  piece  of  her  mother's  shroud  to  her  brother  in 
•'  Aostralia,  as  a  sure  token,  she  sud,  weeping, 
I  -  that  he  woald  see  her  face  no  more.  Fancy  the 
i '  mail  steamer  fireighted— for  to  ns  and  the  orphan 
j;  it  bore  no  other  burden— with  a  shred  of  a 
'j    mother's  abroad,  crossing  those  thousands  of 

miles  of  ocean  to  bear  testamony  to  a  wider  and 
more  impassable  separation.  One  more  story  of 
the  poor,  with  whom  we  were  necessarily  brought 
into  contact,  and  whose  gratitude  for  very  trivial 
kindnesses,  as  with  Wordsworth,  "lias  often  left 
OS  monming."  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  we 
were  directed  to  fasten  a  small  pamphlet,  contain- 
I  jug  a  list  oi  the  killed  and.woumicd,  upon  the  out- 
side of  our  office  window,  where  every  one  could 
tumoverthedoom-writtenleaves.  Strange  were 
the  faces,  hard-featored,  homely,  weather-beaten 
faces  of  wolfing  men  and  women,  who  clustered 
round  it  from  morning  to  uight,  and  read  aloud, 
with  slow  and  laboured  eflbrt,  the  names  of  our 
lost  soldiers  in  the  East,  proclaiming  them  in  our 
I  eats  with  a  mournfully  monotonous  tone,  ontil 
tiie  list  grew  familiar  to  ns  as  our  own  re^tered 
names  ia  the  family  Bible.  Now  and  then  tiiere 
would  be  a  murmur  and  thrill  of  rccc^ition  as 
tlie  hesitating  voice  of  the  reader  pronounced 
some  name  in  the  list  of  privates ;  and  once  a 
poor  washerwoman,  who  had  set  down  her 
basket  for  a  minute  to  hear  about  the  war,  was 
greeted  with  the  name  of  her  son  as  one  among 
the  dead.  She  uttered  one  sharp  cry,  and  then 
knocked  at  the  office  window,  and  stood  face  to 
iace  with  na,  the  tears  stieaming  down  her 
wrinkled  face. 
"  It*s     son  V*  she  ernd. 

,      "  Is  he  in  U»  list  P**  we  asked. 

"Ifa  my  son,  my  son!**  she  repeated.  She 

'  could  say  no  more ;  and,  after  a  few  miuates' 
weeping,  as  if  there  were  no  more  time  for 

I    sorrow,  she  passed  on  to  her  work,  to  the  blessed 
necessity,  of  kbonr. 
But  tue  incidents  of  our  office  life  were  often 


of  an  amusing  character.  Sometimes  ladies  who 
made  their  tmristian  names  as  much  a  mystery 
as  their  age,  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  personal 
insult  to  be  required  to  mention  them.  About 
two  or  three  years  ago,  wheu  the  slips  called 
money-order  applications  were  issued  frce  to  the 
public,  an  idea  spread  abroad  that  the  money 
orders  themselves  would  be  granted  upon  pay- 
ment merely  of  the  commission,  and  we  Iiad  quite 
a  ran  of  demands  for  free  orders ;  most  of  tnem 
being  to  defray  milliners'  bills  of  long  standing. 
A  tradesman,  whom  we  knew  to  he  almost  in- 
solvent, came  on  a  Sunday  morning  for  a  ^uud's- 
worttt  of  postage  stamps ;  and,  upon  their  being 
handed  over  to  him,  am  payment  demanded,  re- 
plied, with  sanctimonious  gravity,  that  he  had 
not  brought  the  money,  as  he  thoi^t "  the  post* 
master  might  hare  a  scruple  against  being  paid 
on  a  Sabbath  I"  We  were,  of  course,  compiled 
to  decline  transacting  Sunday  post-office  buai< 
ness  on  such  oooscientious  terms. 

Now  and  then  came  brief  snatches  of  ro- 
mance ;  romances  that  were  never  fiuijshed. 
Once  our  interest  was  keenly  excited  by  a  fair 
young  face  presented  daily  at  the  office  window. 
A  ft*ank  face,  with  a.  childlike,  guileless  smile 
in  the  dark  eyes  and  upon  the  rosy  lips.  We 
were  sfcilftd  at  "  back-speiiine"  as  the  Sootdi 
caB  it,  and  we  soon  BsoertaineCvithout  awaken* 
ing  any  suspicion,  that  Miss  Golnmbell  was  re- 
siding with  a  fiunily  in  the  town,  under  another 
name,  and  with  a  rather  fabulous  history.  Her 
mother  had.  been  a  laundress  in  a  baronet's 
household]  and  this  ^il,  lovely  enough  to  turn 
any  ^oung  man's  heiul,  had  been  married  clan- 
destinely to  the  second  son;  the  concealed  mar- 
riage cmly  being  confessed  when  the  young 
officer's  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies.  His  parents,  after  some  natural  anger, 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  proposed  that  Uieir  laundress's 
daughter  should  remain  in  Enj^d  daring  her 
husMnd*8  absence,  and  reside  with  a  former 
governess,  in  or^  to  receire  an  education  in 
some  degree  beflttiae  her  new  position.  So  far 
the  itmj  was  true ;  out  the  stranger  continued 
her  romance  by  narrating  almost  incredible 
cruelties  and  indignities  practised  upon  her  after 
her  husband's  departure,  which  had  at  last  com- 
pelled her  to  fly  in  secrecy  from  the  home  where 
he  had  left  her,  and  seek  a  refuge  from  her  per- 
secutors at  a  safe  distance.  After  this  we 
watched  more  keenly  the  open,  ingenuous  face, 
which  would  have  betraved  any  pnysit^omist 
into  admiration,  when  siie  asked  amilmgly  for 
her  secret  letters.  Even  her  present  corre- 
spondent she  deceived,  for,  after  she  hod  left 
the  town,  die  forwarded  letters  front  herself  to 
him,  to  be  posted  at  our  office,— a  practice  whidi 
has  since  been  prohibited,  as  onir  eontribnting 
to  porpMes  of  deception.  One  or  these  letters, 
sent  to  us  open,  contahwdaflowerortwD,  which 
she  said  had  been  gathered  in  our  neighbourhood. 
We  had  dmost  forgotten  her,  when  one  day  two 
gentlemen  and  a  policeman  called  at  our  ofSoe 
m  prosecution  of  a  search  after  tbe  fhgitir^ 
who  hod  left  no  trace  of  her  destination  with 
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the  friends  she  had  been  visitiiig.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  frantic  with  anxietj,  and  apparently 
lOst  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  was  the 
jnsband,  reinmed,  after  two  vean'  absence,  to 
find  all  olne  to  bis  young  wife  lost.  Never  shall 
we  forget  the  eagerness  with  which  he  received 
the  address  of  tlie  letters  forwarded  by  as, 
thon^  we  had  ascertained  that  it  was  only  to 
some  oCSces  in  London.  Whether  he  ever  found 
her,  we  never  knew. 

Another  crisis  in  a  life's  history  we  saw 
finished.  A  tradesman's  daughter,  who  bad 
"been  for  some  time  engEtf;ed  to  a  prosperous 
young  draper  in  a  neigboouring  town,  heard 
from  one  whom  she  another  parents  considered 
credible  authority,  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Not  a  day  was  to  be  lost  in  lik- 
ing the  bond,  by  which  she  and  her  small  for> 
tune  were  linked  to  poverty.  A  letter,  stroi^ 
and  conclusive  in  Its  language  was  at  once 
written  and  safdy  deposited  in  the  post-office, 
when  the  same  iniormant  called  upon  the  joang 
lady^  friends  to  contradict  and  explain  his  pre- 
-vious  statement,  which  had  arisen  oat  of  some 
'miBunderstanding.  They  rushed  to  us  at  once, 
and  no  words  can  describe  the  scene ;  the  re- 
iterated appeals,  the  tears,  the  wringing  of  hands, 
the  united  entreaties  of  father,  mother,  and 
daughter,  for  us  to  restore  their  fatal  letter. 
But  tbe  rule  admitted  of  no  exceptions— that  a 
letter  once  posted  could  not  be  restored  to  any 
applicant ;  not  even  to  the  writer  himself.  It 
was  but  in  tbe  next  room,  this  f^ol  epistle,  and 
nothing  but  a  formal  but  most  essentiid  rule 
stood  between  them  ' and  their  rejected  pro- 
spects. The  circumstance  was  not  oiany  lasting 
importance,  however.  Each  lover  married  some- 
bodj  else,  and  was,  no  doubt,  quite  as  happy. 

Never,  surely,  bos  any  one  a  better  chance  of 
seeing  himself  as  others  see  him  than  a  country 
postmaster.  Letters  of  complaint  very  securely 
enveloped  and  sealed  passed  through  our  hands, 
addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  then 
nunc  hack  to  us  for  our  own  perusal  and  explana- 
tion. One  of  oar  neighbours  informed  the  Fost- 
master-Oeneral,  in  confidence,  that  we  were 
"  ignorant  and  stupid.'*  A  (deigyman  wrote  a 
patbetio  remonstrance,  stating  that  he  was  so 
often  disappointed  of  hia  Monting  Star  and 
Dial,  that  ne  had  oome  to  the  concHasion 
that  we  diswproTed  of  that  paper  for  the 
clergy;  and  irom  scmples  of  conscience,  or 
political  motives,  prevented  it— one  of  four 
hundred  passing  dauy  throagh  our  office — &om 
reaching  his  hands  whenever  there  was  anything 
we  considered  objectionable  in  it.  Two  cha- 
racteristics marked  every  complaint;  the  ex- 
treme regret  of  the  British  pubUo  at  being 
compelled,  after  much  long-suffering,  to  find 
fiiult,  and  the  seriona  importance  of  every  letter 
lost  or  mis-sent,  among  the  hundred  thousands 
oircidating  m  aU  directions  each  day.  Li  our 
own  "dead-letter"  bag  about  twelve  a  day 
ware  aent  up  to  London,  from  our  inaUliW  to 
discover  the  persons  to  whom  thc^  had  been 
vritten.  Li  1859,  the  number  of  lettere 
returned  to  the  vnten  from  the  dead-letter 


office  was  one  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  nearly  half  of  thera  being  insufficiently  or 
incorrectly  addressed;  and  more  than  eleven 
thousand  posted  with  no  dire(^ion  at  all.  From 
the  same  causes  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  newspapers  were  undelivered. 

It  is  as  little  understood  with  what  zeal  and 
honourable  enthusiasm  a  great  deal  of  the  post- 
oDce  service  is  performs,  as  it  is  oonsiaered 
how  important  and  necessary  it  is  that  this 
public  duty  should  be  transacted  u[K>n  higher 
principles  tlian  those  entering  into  ordinary 
Qusiness.  When  the  Violet  mail-packet  be- 
tween Oatend  and  Dover  was  lost  in  18S6,  the 
officer  in  charge,  seeing  that  the  ressel  could 
not  be  saved,  must  have  spent  the  last  minutes 
of  his  life  in  removing  the  cases  which  contained 
the  mail-bags,  and  so  placing  tbem  that  they 
floated,  when  the  ship  amd  its  crew  went  down. 
On  another  occasion,  the  mail-master  of  a  Cana- 
dian steamer  sacriBced  his  life,  when  he  might 
have  escaped,  hj  going  below  to  secure  tbe  mailt 
entrusted  to  him.  I  know  among  onr  own 
little  staff  of  servants,  hard-worked  aud  under- 
paid, there  is  no  deficiency  of  a  laudable  desire 
to  do  their  work  with  spirit  and  exactness. 
"They  shall  press  me  into  the  earth,"  said 
one  of  our  rural  messengers,  referrius  to  the  un- 
reasonable demands  of  the  public,  "out  I  will 
do  my  duty !"  On  our  own  parts,  how  often 
have  we  done,  what  every  official  in  tbe  public 
service  has  to  do,  steadily  turned  away  from  our 
domestic  interests,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  bent  our  minds  from  them  imo  a  diligent 
attentUnce  upon  the  responatbnities  devolving 
upon  us. 


SOME  CURIOUS  LIGHTS. 

Ai  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  certain 
old  Vincenso  Cascariolo,  of  Bologna,  cobbler  by 
profession,  alchemist  by  practice,  went  out  one 
summer  Sunday  evening  to  take  a  walk  as  far  as 
tbe  Monte  Fatemo.  On  his  way  thither,  peer- 
ing about  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  some  sort 
orkey,  no  matter  what,  which  should  unlock 
the  great  gate  leading  into  the  illimitaUe  gold- 
fields  of  Nature,  he  pii^d  up  a  stone— a  stone 
like  any  other  stone  to  look  at,  but  something 
heavier  in  the  hand  to  feel.  A  thought  struck 
him.  Always  on  the  look-out  for  the  universal 
solvent,  the  alkahest,  the  muistruum  which 
shonld  turn  his  copper  to  gold,  and  raise  his 
cobbler's  lapstone  to  a  patrician's  emblem,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that,  as  this  stone 
bad  one  of  the  properties  of  gold,  namely,  its 
weight,  it  might  be  found  on  investigation  to 
contain  the  body  of  gold  itself  and  to  he  one  of 
Uie  links  in  the  chain  sought  to  be  knit  up.  He 
went  back  to  his  furnaces  and  bis  awls,  put  his 
stone  into  a  crucible  and  calcined  it :  but  he  got 
no  gold;  only  a  body  "which  absorbs  tbe  rays 
of  sun  by  day  to  emit  them  by  night."  In 
otlwr  words,  he  Lad  made  the  famous  phospho- 
rescent Bologna  st<HU^  the  Lapis  sohuu  of  old 
days,  sdentiBcally  known  in  these  days  as  the 
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salphoiet  of  barium ;  tbat  ia,  anlpliate  o{  barjtes, 
or  oeaTj-spar  after  calcination.  Scipio  Begatello, 
the  alcnemist,  also  of  Boloffna,  Itad  a  bit  of  this 
lig^t-beariD)^  marrel  brou^nt  to  him  by  the  old 
cobbler ;  this  Lapis  solana,  which  was  lieavy  aa 
gold,  attracted  the  auii,  and  shone  like  tbe  san 
m  the  dark,  and  was  tbu  erulently  bound  up 
with  the  80I  of  the  fraternity :  wbicU  Sol  was 
alsogold.  Tbecobblerahoweaittosomeothers; 
BO  thafc  ihe  fame  of  the  Bologna  stone  got  spread 
iibroad,  and  was  made  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  old  city.  This  was  in  1603,  and  is  the 
)utbatj  of  tlie  Bologna  stone  as  discorered  by 
Cuoariolo  the  oobbler,  and  detailed  by  Dk.  Phip- 
BOK,  in  his  channiiu'  little  volume  on  Fhospho- 
Fescence,  lately  published.  Years  afterwards, 
Hargfi^  made  some  pretty  bright  things  by 
pulverising  barytine  and  mixing  it  up  into  a  paste 
with  flour  in  toe  form  of  atars,  or  what  form 
Boeven  he  chose  to  emplojr,  then  heating  the  stars 
in  a  dosed  crucible :  which  stars,  if  eiposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  short  time  after,  would  li^t  np  in 
tbe  dark  witli  marrellous  radiuc^  and  brightness. 

In  1668.  Robert  fiwle,  "the  father  of  £ng- 
liali  chemisttT.  and  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Cork," 
niiig  bis  way  towards  knowledge  and  the 
futon,  found  that  the  diamond  was  pbosphO' 
reseent  after  being  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  1675,  Baudoin  got  a  new  phos- 
phonis  out  of  calcined  nitrate  (u  lime.  Neariy  a 
hundred  years-  later,  Canton's  phosphorus — 
three  parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells  with  one  of 
sulphur — ^was  shown  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  under  Tarious  very  lovm  expen- 
ments.  Plaster  of  Paris,  calcined  vita  common 
charcoal,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  also  phos- 
nboresceut ;  and  walls  lately  whitewashed  may 
be  seen  shining  with  a  steady  glow-wwm  lig^t 
after  ejqwsnre  to  the  bumiv  tm  of  a  aummer 
lun.  Indeed,  nian^r  mineraf  suoetances  are  of 
the  ligfat-bearing  tnbe.  Among  them  some  va- 
rieties of  fluor-spar,  carbonate  of  lime,  burnt 
oyster-shells,  pearh^  phosphate  and  arseniate  of 
lime,  some  diamonds,  and  tbe  beautiful  variety 
of  fiaor-spar  known  as  chlorophane,  which,  when 
of  the  noblest  kind,  ia  luminous  in  the  dark  by  the 
mere  heat  of  the  hand— of  a  lower  order  of  merit, 
at  good  warm  aummer  beat,  say  from  sixty  to 
eighty  Fahrenheit. 

^ectridty  and  heat  have  both  much  to  do 
with  creating  phosphorescence.  A  sUght  shock 
passed  through  an  exhausted  substance,  or  even 
exposure  to  the  electric  light,  will  restore  the 
light  that  has  depjuted ;  and  heat  is  one  of  the 
prune  ag«its.  Fhior-qtar,  lim^  sulpburet  of 
calcium,  diamonds,  ftc.,  puverised  and  thrown 
on  a  heated  snrftoe  become  bi^liaotlj  luminous ; 
fluor-spar  the  most  so.  Thrown  on  to  heated 
mercury,  into  boiling  water,  or  on  a  hot  shovel, 
it  becomes  exceedingly  bright.  But  there  ia 
one  curious  thing  about  it.  A  perfect  crystal 
of  fluor-spai  will  not  become  phospborescent  by 
heat  alone,  unless  one  surface  be  dightlyrougli- 
ened  on  sandstone :  dkmonda,  on  the  contrair, 
will  not  become  jthosphofescent  unless  perfectly 
polished.  Certain  aiamonds,  which  will  not 
shine  hj  heat  alone,  will  bj  ekotriu^ ;  cer- 


tain non-phosphorescent  bodies  can  be  made 
luminous  by  heat,  if  previouslj  electrified.  Of 
these,  are  some  marbles,  apatites,  and  others  of 
the  same  class.  When  exposed  to  the  light 
they  lose  this  quality,  but  retain  it  if  kept  in 
the  dark.  Metallic  arsenio,  and  native  solpuuret 
of  antimony  (stibin^  not  antimonr  pure),  be- 
come phosphoric  whoi  heated  to  a  dull  red  bet^ 
and  anine  with  a  yeUow>white  light.  Gold, 
copper,  and  nlver,  are  all  phosphonscent  when 
melted  on  charcoal ;  so  is  the  mineral  called 
lepidoUte;  so  is  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  sul- 
phate of  cinchonine— also  by  heat  but  not 
by  exposure  to  light;  so  is  paper.  Common 
salt  is  phosphorescent  at  a  great  heat:  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  that  has  been  melted  and 
then  rubbed,  glows  with  a  greenish  light.  This 
is  called  Hombei^s  phosphorus,  beotuse  first 
observed  by  him.  The  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  are  strikii^;ly  luminous  when  shaken 
np  in  a  bottle ;  and  many  crystals  give  out  light 
at  their  point  ot  deavage.  When  mica  is  broken, 
a  spark  flashes  ou^  ana  the  separated  plates  are 
found  to  be  eleotrie :  me  positive  and  the  other 
nt^ntive.  So  it  is  with  feld-spar.  Boradc 
acid,  melted  in  a  cnunble  and  then  cooled,  splits 
as  it  cools  and  sends  out  faint  flames;  when 
vanadic  actd  is  melted,  it  also  crystallises  in 
cooling :  the  crystals  glowing  vrith  a  red  phos- 
phoric li^t.  Vanadium,  whence  the  acid,  is  a 
white  metal,  a  kind  of  underdone  silver,  found 
in  1830  by  Sefstrom,  the  Swedish  cheinistj  in  a 
certain  soft  iron  remarkable  for  its  ductility; 
and  called  by  him  after  some  heathenish  ^d 
Scandinavian  idol,  unknown  to  general  fame. 
So  also,  when  phosphate  of  lime  is  melted,  it 
cools  into  phospnoresoent  crystalline  beads,  vei^ 
beautiful  to  behold.  Transparent  feld-spar  is 
luminous  when  pounded;  so  is  sogar,  which 
makes  ^uite  a  grand  &plaj  when  pooDded 
rapidly  m  a  morur  in  the  dark,  until  the  whole 
mass  seems  to  be  a  small  sea  of  flame.  So  says 
Dr.  Phipson.  By  praetiesl  experiment,  I,  the 
compiler  of  this  paper,  know  nothing. 

Water  freesing  very  rapidly,  gives  out  sparks 
at  the  moment  of  passing  Irom  water  to  ice. 
This  was  a  discover^  made  by  Professor  Pontus 
in  1833.  Blend,  with  very  slight  excitement ; 
quartz,  giving  when  rubbed  the  odour  of  ozone ; 
flint,  borax,  sugar,  sulphur,  are  all  luminous 
when  slightly  rubbed  in  the  dark ;  but  the  most 
phosphoric  of  all  substances  is  phosphoms  itself, 
which  is  luminous  at  any  temperature  above 
zero.  Below  that,  its  li«bt  is  imt  ont.  Fbos* 
phtmis  can  make  ux  hnooied  taonsand  puts  of 
spirits  of  viae  luininoos  with  one  part  01  itsdf, 
and  gives  %ht  to  water  in  whibu  it  is  kept. 
Phosphuret  of  calcium  thrown  into  vrater,  sends 
off  bubblesof  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ns,  which 
t^e  fire  in  the  atmosphere  and  give  off  rings  of 
white  smoke,  beautifully  luminous,  and  making; 
an  exceedingly  lovely  experiment.  Potassium  u 
luminous  when  first  exposed  to  tbe  air.  M. 
Fetrie  covered  a  stick  with  beeswax,  thm  cut  it 
.in  two  parts,  and  each  segment  was  phoapbo- 
lesoent  when  ont.  Potassium  has  a  reddish 
li^t,  bat  bans  with  a  purple  flame  is  water  j 
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todnitn  IB  greemsli  when  nevl^  cat,  and  at  sixty 
or  seventy  d«gtees  centignde  u  jnst  as  mUmatij 
laminooB  as  phosphorua.  Eacli  substanoe  bas 
ite  own  lig^t,  though  tbe  typical  li^^t  of  phoe- 
plioreecence  is  Uie  ereenish  yellow  of  tbe  glow- 
worm. Some  Muuea  and  «nber  g^re  a  golden 
yellow  shine;  some  spechncns  of  fluor-sptr 
arseniate  of  time  and  chltmde  of  caldam  are 
greenish ;  other  flnor-fipan  are  blue  violet ; 
chloropbime  is  green ;  tbe  shine  of  the  Oriental 
garnet  is  redaisfa;  harmotome  or  crosstone 
(zeolite)  is  green  -  yellow ;  ddosiite^  a  white 
marble  or  magUBMan  earbomte  of  lime,  ara- 
gonite,  and  some  diamonda  gire  a  white  light ; 
oxide  of  une  is  btoe,  and  eopper  a  gieen-yellow, 
like  a  gknr-wonu. 

Some  of  the  gases  are  phospfaoresocnt.  If 
rarefied  oxygen  be  pot  into  a  chain  of  glass 
globes.  Slid  a  struun  of  electricity  passed 
through,  all_  the  clobes  beeome  iUaninftted  if 
the  stream  is  suddenly  eat  off.  Satphuons  acid 
gas  is  also  a  light-bearer ;  and  movoty  can  he 
played  off  with  marveOoos  eflbot  of  fie^  mimic 
rain  and  eoftly-falling  glowing  enow,  when  acted 
en  by  the  atmosphere  in  an  exhausted  leoeirer. 

There  are  many  aoooants  of  lominoos  rain  and . 
now  and  tog.  M.  de  Sauasare,  traveling  on 
tiie  Bommit  of  the  &oven  in  tin  mid^  of  a  storm, 
felt  a  strange  creeping  senaation  in  bis  finders 
when  he  raised  his  hand,  and  in  a  abort  tune 
saw  that  the  rain  was  luminoaa,  and  tiiat  an 
electric  sparic  was  drawn  from  a  fold  buttm  in 
hie  companion's  hat.  On  tbe  S&u  of  January, 
1882,  M.  de  Thielaw,  on  his  way  to  Fieyhaig 
durine  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  saw  that  the 
branches  of  the  trees  glowed  wiUi  a  blush  light, 
and  on  Uie  same  day  tl^  Frevborg  miners  noticed 
that  a  shower  of  sleet  which  fell  there  was 
huninoos  when  it  straok  earth.  On  the 
3rd  of  JTone,  1731,  one  EaUai,  a  igneet  near  Con- 
stance, saw  a  rain  i^rtnch  glowed  like  red-hot 
liquid  raeial.  lliis  was  daring  a  thonder-sttHw : 
and  hi  1761  Bergman  wrote  to  the  Royal  SoeietT 
of  London,  oonoeniiu;  a  liusinou  tain  whicn 
^aiUed  as  it  fdl,  aaf  oorered  tbe  earth  witb 
wares  of  flue.  On  1^  8rd  of  Uaj,  1768,  M. 
Fasanot  was  OTertaken  by  a  violent  atom,  when 
on  an  open  pkin  near  Aroay-le-Duc ;  when  be 
shook  off  the  ram  whidh  bad  eoUeeted  on  tiie 
brin  of  bis  hat,  it  was  husinous  and  ^arkled  as 
it  fell.  There  are  many  reoords  of  laminous 
miats.  The  luratnoas  tog  of  1763,  the  year  of 
the  great  Oalabrian  earthquake,  is  a  well-known 
historical  fact.  It  was  a  dry  (og  ■wiacli  spread 
from  the  North  of  Africa  ap  to  Sweden,  passing 
over  North  America  too,  wliiob  rose  higher  than 
tbe  highest  monataiQs,  and  was  dispersed  by 
neither  wind  nor  rain.  It  was  so  Innuaouathat 
things  ooold  be  phtiuiy  seen  at  six  hundred 
yanU'  distance  at  nig^,  ghiw  as  mncli  U|^t  as 
the  moon  when  behind  a  dona;  it  had  an  evil 
Bmell;  and  in  the  same  year  came  the  disastroas 
earthqaake  of  Oalabria,  and  many  of  the  most 
remancaUe  erapdons  of  Mount  Heela.  lliere 
was  anoUier  luminons  fog  in  1831,  when  whole 
nighte  were  bo  li^ht  tluA  the  smaUest  pnnt 
oouU  be  nad  at  nudnigfat.  m  It^  aiid  the  nortJi 


of  Germany ;  and  a^in  in  1859,  rqxnted  to  M. 
£lie  de  Beaumont  %  M .  Wartmann  of  Goieva, 
and  which  was  so  bright,  lie  said,  that  he  oould  [ 
distinguisli  thii^  on  his  table.  Again,  one  in  { 
1661,  just  before  tbe  great  comet  which  came  > 
80  unexpectedly:  the  fog  was  in  the  day  and  tbe 
oomet  ^peorod at  night.  Hadwepassedtbrougb 
its  tail  unawares  ?  Laminoos  zones  of  cloud 
have  been  often  noticed.  Beocaria  reports  (meat 
Turin,  which  cast  sndi  a  strong  reddish  ^re 
that  ordinary  print  coold  be  read  by  it ;  and 
Gmeral  Sabine  saw  a  permanent  laminous  cloud 
—a  cloud  bv  day,  birt  a  |nllar  of  ftte  l»  night- 
resting  on  the  top  of  one«f  the  mountains  round 
LocfaScavigintnelaleofScye.'  ItwaBDotonly 
self-iUunuHatcd  at  night,  bat  also  gave  oat  fre- 
quent jets  of  phosphoric  light.  wU<Si  was  not  the 
Aorora  Borealis.  In  Jaly,  1797.  a  shiningelood 
Qrat  red  and  then  blue,  was  obamed  daring  a 
storm;  thoi^  these  iominous  »»ws  at&more 
generally  observed  in  winter  between  enooessive 
falla  of  snow.  Of  the  same  class  <tf  phenomena  is 
that  &int  diffaaad  lig^  which  Arago  notices  as  to 
be  seen  in  autumn  and  winter,  even  in  cloudy, 
moonless,  starless  nights,  and  with  no  snow  on 
the  ground.  There  is  always  a  little  It^t  in 
the  atnosphere,  a  phoaphtmsoenoe  gauiered 
from  the  «in  ixai^  the  day,  which  iwWb 
aecoanta  for  the  njw^  "tbe  daricest  hour  n 
the  boor  before  dawn:"  as  that  is  tiie  moment^ 
longest  ezpoeare,  and  consequently  of  gteatest 
wearnesa.  This  theory  has  Utely  reoeived  a 
strange  oonfirmation  in  that  carious  experiment 
of  "bottling  np  light."  Card-board  steeped 
in  a  Bolntion  of  urtaric  aeid  or  a  salt  of 
uranium,  was  n^d  into  a  c^inder  and  pnt  into 
a  tin  tube,  opened  at  the  «id,  so  as  to  line  it. 
The  mootji  of  the  tube  was  tbrai  held  up  to 
receive  the  full  rays  of  the  sua :  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  was  hennetically  dosed,  and  not 
opened  antil  many  weeks  after.  Some  the 
tobee  exp^imented  on  were  opened  a  week, 
B«ne  two,  some  a'wmth,  aome  aereial  montha 
after ;  bat  all,  when  fenced  month  downwaid 
on  to  prepared  photognqilue  ftper,  left  n 
distinct  impression  of  the  orifioe :  those  whidi 
had  been  seEiled  np  the  longest  gave  the  weakest ; 
those  which  had  been  sewed  np  the  shortest 
time,  the  strongest ;  but  all  gave  a  dear  and 
com  plete  impression  of  the  orifi^  libe  ai^  otber 
photograi^  taken  by  the  light. 

Water-spouts  are  luminons  at  nuht;  and  a 
Inmmous  meteoric  dust  is  on  recorcfas  having 
fallen  daring  the  great  eniption  of  Vesuvius 
in  1794:.  wh«i  a  ahowor  of  fine  dust  gave  out  a 
pale  phosphorescent  light,  Uke  that  of  countleso  ' 
glow-woms  in  tlie  air.    Sbooting-stara  oftea  I 
leave  stieaniB  of  light  behind  theat ;  and  Ad-  | 
mind  Kmsenstem  saw  an  aerolite  leave  a  phoa*  { 
phorie  band  of  light  behind  it,  which  larted  a 
whole  hour.   General  Sabine  and  Captain  Roas 
once  sailed  into  an  immense  bdt  of  b^t  ou  the 
Greenland  seas,  about  four  hondred  and  fi/tgr 
yards  broad,  wbidi  ^ghted  up  the  ship  like 
noonday — a  bdt  ihiA  was  sailedi  into  and  sailed 
out  td,  and  lemained  for  l<uig  like  an  an>  oS 
li^  between  the  aaa  and  skj;  and  Loch  SoHig.. 
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irtueh  had  tin  huniamu  <doad  on  its  topmost 
nurantam,  has  also  elolnilar  li^btahigs— rotmd 
balls  of  &e  and  lignl— ^randenng  swiftly  orer 
its  waters,  to  the  teirtv  of  its  boatmen.  The 
fire  of  Saint  Slmo,  which  Lord  Napier  saw, 
and  which  is  common  in  the  Lerant — that 
bright  harmless  flame  wladi  enTelopes  mast- 
h^  and  ri^ng  in  s  pale  greenish  light— ia  of 
the  same  phosphoric  chus  ;  so  are  the  fodiacai 
UKhts  of  the  tnmics  and  the  Aurora  Borealis 
of  the  North  Pole.  Admiral  Wrangel  noticed 
that,  during  an  Aarora  Borealis,  certain  portions 
of  the  heavens,  preTioasly  dark,  were  lighted 
np  when  a  shooting-star  passed,  as  if  the  whole 
wanted  bnt  a  natch  aimrhoe  to 
set  it  aflame  with  hannleBs  fire.  The  part  of 
Yenos  not  K^ted  by  the  son,  often  shines  with 
a  phosphorescent  light  of  its  own ;  so  does  the 
mooDt  called  by  the  French,  huniere  cendr^e ; 
and  yet  it  ia  wortliy  of  remark  that  the  Bologna 
stone,  which  gets  phosphorio  light  Irom  the: 
sun  and  from  lighted  candles  too,  gets  none 
from  the  moon.  The  elf>candles  of  Scotland, 
and  the  corpse-candles  of  Wales,  are  known  now 
to  be  mere  phosphoric  hghta  flitting  about  the 
earth ;  though  indeed  some  willa-o'-the-wisp 
hare  been  foond  to  be  nothin?  worse  than  In- 
minoQs  gnats  and  daddy-longl^  with  more 
light  than  setenos;  like  that  ignis^fatuns  of  Dr. 
Dcarham's  in  1799*  whidt  he  saw  playing  abont 
a  thist^  and  iriiich  was  onlr  a  Inminons  insect. 

Many  flowera  are  ^loniiiorie.  "Shb  jomg 
danghter  of  Limunu  was'  fond  of  settli^  fire  to 
the  mflammafale  atmosphere  round  the  essential 
oil  glands  of  certain  fnxinelln,  and  m^kinff  a 
fine  olaze  on  dark,  warm,  snltry  sommer  nights. 
Pnrsoing  her  ph.y  At  stomhled  on  a  tmtb,  and 
br  some  chance  was  led  to  observe  the  pbos- 
pnorescenceof  certahiflowera;  the  great  murtor- 
tinm  being  her  especial  point  of  obserration. 
Since  her  time  it  has  been  found  that  most 
yellow  or  orange-ooloored  flowers  are  phos- 

Shorescent,  if  watched  in  the  twilight  dnring 
nly  and  August  when  the  atmosphere  is  highly 
elecbif^  and  not  a  particle  of  moisture  is  in  the 
air.  Amoi^  the  most  luminous  arc  the  sun- 
flower (hehootlHu);  frarden  marrgdd  (calen- 
dula); African  muygwd  (tagetcs);  the  tube- 
rose ;  and  the  orai^  lily  (Lihnm  bulbifemm) : 
the  Imghtest  colours  giring  the  highest  radiance. 
This  phosphorescence  is  not  causM  by  luminous 
irneots,  as  was  proved  by  t/L.  Harm's  micro- 
scopic examinationa  ;  but  at  one  time  ther  were 
thought  to  be  organic  and  not  conditionaL 
Other  flowers  beside  those  enumerated,  are 
found  to  be  phosphorescent.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  IS57,  fries,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  was 
walkms  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Upsal, 
when  he  saw  a  group  of  poppies  (Papaver 
orientide)— -two  or  three  out  of  the  group— emit 
flashes  of  light.  Many  others  observed  toe  same 
thing,  and  the  next  daj  more  than  a  hundred 
persons  assembled  there  to  watch  the  flowers 
"give  out  flames."  So  with  the  kavei  of  the 
American  JBnothera  macrocaipa,  or  evening 
primrose;  so  with  the  milkv  juice  of  certain 
plants,  especially  ^  the  Euphcniia  phosphorea. 


which,  if  bnAen  in  tiie  d»A  and  rubbed  on  paper, 
traees  oharaoten  ci  flame  of  vast  ngmfieanee 
and  miraculous  import  in  the  ues  when  the 
priests  alone  know  the  secrets  <h  nature.  So^ 
one  of  the  fomilr  of  the  pandanus  or  screw 
nine,  the  spatbe  of  which  enveloping  the  flowers, 
Dursts  vritn  a  loud  noise,  and  sends  out  sparks 
as  it  bursts,  'Ih.e  comm(m  potato,  when  decom- 
posing, gives  light  enough  to  read  by ;  a  light 
so  vivi  (Cthat.  once,  a  cellar  at  Strasburg  was 
thought  to  be  on  fire  when  shining  with  the 
phosphorescence  of  decomposii^  potatoes. 

A  small  moss,  called  the  Sehistostega  osmnn- 
dacea — like  the  royal  fern,  Osmanda  regalis,  in 
miniatnre — ehitteabrillian^intbedark;  and  the 
Rhisomor|d»B,  humble  little  ciTptoffams  wliidi 
spread  iheir  thin  dark  roots  wroad  in  oellars 
trad  caves  and  mmea  and  on  dank  walls,  have 
snch  a  bright  phosphoric  light  that  they  hare 
been  socmen  of  enthusiastiodly  as  the  "ve^ 
table  glow-worms."  In  the  caverns  and  granitic 
underways  of  Bohemia,  the  RhiE<Hnori^B  often 
give  li^ht  enough  to  read  1^ ;  so  they  are  said 
to  do  in  the  English  coal  mmes ;  but  nowhere 
are  they  so  biilliiLnt  or  beautiful  as  in  the  mines 
of  Hesse,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  they 
sbme  like  bright  moonlight  through  the  galleries. 
A  very  beautiful  fungus,  the  fiie  mnsbroom,  or 
Fungus  i^eus,  fflows  with  a  steady  lic^t  when 
deeompmmg.  ^is  phosphorescenee  m  scmieof 
the  a^ms  tribe  was  first  seen  at  Ambrane,  bat 
afterwards  in  tiie  Btaiil^  in  an  agaric  whidi 
nows  on  tiie  dead  leares  « the  Findoba  palm — 
the  Agaricos  Oardneri,  so  named  from  its  disoo- 
verer.  Also  in  a  magnificent  species  to  be  foond 
in  the  Swan  Birer  colony.  Another  mushroom, 
growing  at  the  foot  ttf  the  olive-tree  in  Italy, 
Agaricus  oleatios,  gives  a  blue  lig)it  at  night ; 
and  the  panuntic  Byssoid  fungi,  which  penetrate 
the  tissues  of  superior  fungi  and  of  decayed  wood, 
send  their  delicate  filaments  throuf;^  and  through 
the  rotting  fibres,  especially  of  the  willow,  and 
make  the  whole  mass  alight  with  phosphoric 
glory.  It  is  only  the  filaments  of  the  myce- 
Uom,  though,  which  are  jAosphorio ;  the  perfect 
plant,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  known  as  the 
Thel^ora  coondea,  ia  notimur  more  tJian  Una 
and  beantifal :  it  is  not  a  figfat-Dearer. 

!nie  sea,  too,  contributes  to  the  light-bearera 
liberty.  Macu:tney*s  Medusa  peltucens  and 
M.  lu(^a— nsfdmlla^haped  long-haired  thinga— 
are  of  the  class ;  and  the  Cancer  f  nlrais,  a  queer 
beast,  like  a  shrhnp  or  big  sea-flea,  lound  by  ^ 
Joseph  Banks,  on  the  vtcj  frtnn  Madeira  to  Bio 
Janeiro,  is  another  of  the  multitudinous  phos- 
phorio personages  of  the  deep;  for,  indeed,  their 
name  is  legion.  Among  the  most  curious  is  the 
Pyrosoma  AtlantioL  luce  a  fittle  cylinder  of 
pho^horus",  a  small  beast,  which^  when  magni- 
fied, IS  seen  to  be  tipped  with  spirals  of  flame : 
and  the  Noctilaca  miliarisj  to  whose  effulgence 
is  due  the  phosphorescence  of  the  English 
Channel,  is  another  totj  strangely-shaped 
animal.  Under  a  pocket  lens,  mere  liLue  round 
points  of  light— to  the  naked  eye,  an  indis- 
tinguishable effect  of  Sght— when  biriily  magni- 
fied they  ate  found  to  beleaf,  or,  perhaps  better, 
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heart -sliaped  beings,  with  acomplex  centre  and  a 
network  of  brancniug  filaments — beings  with  a 
stalk,  making  tliein  more  than  erer  like  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  each  animal  highly  phospho- 
rescent. Then  there  are  things  Uke  ornamented 
spindles,  with  the  threads  flying ;  and  tilings 
l^e  transparent  beans  ;  some  like  Florence 
flaaka  standing  on  two  legs,  belted  round  the 
middle  and  Alwd  with  plums ;  some  like  a  boy's 
kite,  vitk  tnmip-shaped  excrescences ;  aud 
othors  like  steel  irttga,  witb  teeth  set  in  a  row 
below;  some  like  liairT  mnshrooms,  with  roots 
and  streamers ;  some  like  fantastic  cucumbers ; 
some  plumy  like  zoshes,  and  others  feathery  Ulce 
birds ;  many,  and  of  all  forma  and  classes ;  so 
man^,  indeed,  that,  in  1854,  the  phosphorescent 
marine  animals  then  known,  were  upwards  of  a 
hundred  distinct  species;  and  the  number  has 
increased  since  then.  But,  unlike  the  lierrmg 
and  the  mackerel,  and  other  fish,  which  become 
ktminoos  onl^  when  dead  and  decaying  these 
invertebrate  lidit-bearers  are  loininous  only  when 
living:  the  pnoapboric  sobstanoe— whi<^  can 
be  collected,  according  to  the  testimony  by  ex- 
perience of  MM.  Eooox  and  Soolezet,  and 
which  is  yellowish,  viscous,  and  soluble  in  water 
— losing  its  luminosity  after  it  has  been  separated 
for  a  few  moments  from  the  body  of  the  animal 
Commcm  earthworms — the  lumbrices  accord- 
ing to  science — are  known  now  to  be  phospho- 
rescent, though  a  fierce  dispute  was  once  waged 
on  that  question;  some  naturalists  declaring 
that  the  crawling  things  which  left  a  trail  of 
Ught  behind  them  on  the  garden-path  in  warm, 
dry,  summer  evenings,  were  not  earthworms^ 
but  centipedes,  scolopendrte;  bat  the  fact  is 
pretty  firmly  establidted  now  that  earthworms 
as  well  as  centipedes  are  Inminoos,  and  that 
centipedes  are  nily  laninons  after  exposure  to 
the  sun,  thoufdi  earthworms  are  (tften  corned  up 
out  of  manure^e^  shining  and  phosphorescent. 
A  most  singular  and  important  uict ;  if,  indeed, 
it  is  an  absolute  fact,  and  not  a  mere  fancy  of 
the  observation.  Olber  insects,  too,  are  phospho- 
rescent. The  ^w-worm— lampyris ;  the  fire-fly 
— elater;  the  Gliinese  lantem-ny — fulgora:  will 
occur  to  the  niind  of  everyone  as  the  topical  forms 
of  insect  luminousness;  bat  the  cunous  Fassus 
sph(erocems,  which  bears  its  two  lanterns  on  its 
horns  like  gig-lamps,  is  less  known ;  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Noctua  pai,  a  little  grey  night-moth, 
marked  with  the  Greek  character  4*  on  ita  wings ; 
the  eyes  of  the  BilkwQrm<moth,  Bombyx  cossus ; 
some  caterpillars;  onr  old  British  friend  the 
daddy-longlegs,  under  rare  circonutances ;  and 
some  beetles  <^  indigestible  names  and  nom^ 
bodies— that  all  these  are  pbosphoiie  and  luim- 
Dous  is  a  fact  known  only  to  tne  more  carefol 
observera.  The  eves  of  beasts  have  often  strange 
lights  within  ana  behind  them.  Some  monkeys 
have  phosphorescent  eyes;  and  Dr.  Fhipson 
speaks  of  one  man,  only  one,  whose  eyes  emitted 
a  metallic  pink  light,  something  like  the  green 
shine  of  a  dc^a  eyes ;  but  tiie  same  kind  of 
tliiiu  has  been  seen  with  others  of  frail  and  re- 
muuble  constitutions.  Dr.  Kane  mentions  in 
Iiis  joamal  t  curious  case  of  phosphorescence 
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covering  the  metallic  parts  of  a  pistol,  as  well 
as  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  friend  Petersen, 
then  holding  it.  It  was  intensely  cold  at  the 
time,  and  the  atmosphere  was  highly  electrio: 
and  then  came  the  phosphorescence  ot  the  metal 
and  of  their  own  livmg  nesh,  as  bright  and  steadv 
as  a  glow-worm's  light,  ijiowmg  every  mart 
and  crease  of  the  skin,  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  pistol :  m">M'"g  them  to  see  what  they  were 
about  in  that  desolate  but ;  helping  them  to  get 
a  flame,  upon  which  their  salvation  depended. 

Strange  phosphoric  appearances  have  been 
seen  in  the  dying  and  diseased.  A  pale  moon- 
light-coloured glimmer  was  seen  playing  round 
taa  head  of  a  dying  girl  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  her  last  breath.  The  light  pro- 
ceeded from  her  liead,  and  was  faint  and  ttemn- 
lous  Uke  the  reflezionof  summer  lightning,  which 
at  first,  those  watching  her,  mistook  it  to  be. 
The  story  is  told  by  Marsh  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Erolution  of  Light  from  the  Living  Subject. 
Another  ease  reported  by  a  medical  man  in  Ire- 
land, was  that  of  a  consumptive  patient,  in 
whose  cabin  strange  lights  baa  been  seen,  fiUinff 
the  neighbouriiooa  with  alarm,  ^e  medical 
man,  Dr.  Donovan,  went  to  Uie  cabin  and 
watched,  and  out  of  fourteen  nights  succeeded 
in  three ;  once  aeeing  a  laminous  fo^  like  the 
Aurora  Borealis  round  the  man,  and  twice  "  sdn- 
tillations.  like  'the  sparkling  phosphorescence 
exhibited  by  sea  infusoria.  He  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  what  he  saw,  and  the  absence  of 
all  imposture.  A  third  instance  was  that  of  an 
Italian  woman  at  Milan  lying  dangerously  ill 
(she  did  not  die,  as  it  turned  out),  wno  gave  off 
a  phosphoric  flame  which  avoided  the  hand  when 
canied  against  it,  and  was  finally  dispersed  by 
a  coireni  of  air.  And  have  not  phosphoric 
lights  been  seen  in  hospittds  upon  wounds,  upon 
dead  and  decayiox  flesh  in  dissecting-rooms, 
and  iu  batchers*  shops  t  Boyle's  famous  neck 
of  veal,  which  bad  more  than  twenty  phospho- 
rescent places  in  it,  is  one  of  the  mast  strildng 
instances  on  recont;  but  Dr.  Fhipson  eives 
others,  which  the  curious  may  read  for  them- 
selves. At  all  events,  the  fact  is  proved  that 
dead  flesh  before  decaying  may  become  phos- 
phorescent, and  that  even  the  bring  flesh  when 
diseased,  or  before  death,  or  when  hurt  as  in 
wounds,  can  also  be  luminous.  But  the  subject 
is  in  its  infancy  yet,  and  even  Dr.  Fhipson,  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  any  other  Uving  man, 
does. not  always  luiow  where  to  draw  laa  line 
between  eleotncity  and  pbosphOTMcaiee,  or  to 
determine  vliich  is  which,  or  what  is  either. 


MY  COUNTRY-HOUSE  IN  PERSIA. 

I  AH  living  in  a  ^rden.  My  companions  are 
birds,  and  trees,  and  flowers.  I  iuiow  them  all 
intimately,  and  they  are  all  quick  with  the  deli- 
cious airy  life  of  fairylaod.  I  know  the  talkine- 
bird,  who  seems  to  discourse  to  me  of  worlda 
iavisible,  telling  me  to  be  content  with  the  great 
joy  of  livbg.  Fertiaps  he  has  brought  his  sweet 
grave  talk  from  some  unseen  paradise,  which 
human  eyes  are  not  yet  blessed  eoou{^  to  be- 
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hdd.   I  know  the  breeze,  that  comes  at  noon- 
day, freih  from  the  monntains,  like  a  wild  romp, 
tossing  aboat  the  leaves,  and  breaking  the  still 
'     sunshine  of  mj  carden.   I  know  the  gentle 
zephrrs,  stealing  uaog  like  lorera'  sighs,  scarcely 
hcwrd,  bat  felt  delightfoUy.   I  know  the  airs  of 
■     earlj  morning,  so  fresh  and  friendly;  and  I 
I     know  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which  comes 
I     from  the  king's  palace  at  dawn.   It  is  a  laugh- 
I     able  trumpet,  though  tiie  trumpeter,  a  solemn 

I  maOj  whom  I  know  tlao,  i»  very  pnod  of  it.  I 
!    know  the  water,  ^ich  cornea  rushing  all  orer 

I I  my  garden  like  a  prodigal  prince  withliis  tnun, 
wno  only  deigns  to  risit  me  twice  a  week.  I 
know,  also,  t^e  dtvine  calm  of  the  davhreak,  and 

'     could  tranidate  into  earthly  words  the  oirds'  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  retorn  of  day.  All  nature 
j     prays  at  tne  dawn  of  a  somroer  day  in  the  East. 
At  night  the  moon  is  my  mistress.   She  is  so 
near,  she  seems  quite  at  home  among  my  flowers, 
[     as  if  she  Uved  with  them,  or  bad  a  palace  of 
I    gems  in  the  snowy  mountun  at  whose  base  my 
garden  grows. 

Around  me  there  is  a  freah  and  wonderful 
!    exuberuioe  of  life.  The  whole  garden  blooms 
in  the  m^^flcent  pomp  of  an  Asiatic  mid- 
!   aammer,  and  looks  like  one  goi^ieoiu  nosegay. 
I    Roses -are  there  in  such  profusion  that  they 
'    chunber  up  the  stems  of  tall  trees,  and  smother 
the  Tery  leaves  of  tbun  with  the  multitude  of 
their  buds  and  blossoms.  Tmok  and  branches 
seem  all  stifled  and  conquered  in  that  soft  em- 
j     brace.   I  He  down  even  upon,  roses^uch  a 
swarming  bevy  of  fragrant  beanties  as  might 
have  been  at  the  court  of  the  Princess  Badoura. 
Nature  showers  her  gifts  over  the  land  with 
disorderly  generosity.   Nothing  can  keep  in  its 
I     place  for  some  other  thing  that  strurales  with 
it.   The  flowers  go  clamDering  and  strolling 
I    over  walla  and  walks  like  beautiful  unruly 
ohildreo,  wild  with  delight  and  liberty,  and 
I    health.  There  is  every  day  a  succession  of  sew 
flowers.  Yesterday  my  garden  was  all  whit^ 
'     to-day  it  seems  blue ;  to-morrow  it  mav  he  rose- 
colour  again,  aa  it  was  a  week  ago,  out  every 
day  brings  something  new  and  lovelier  than  the 
!     day  before,  revealing  wonders  of  nature  and  un- 
suspected changes. 

The  very  sky  seems  made  up  of  jeweb  heaped 
tc^ther  in  st»re  from  heaven's  own  treasury. 
Here,  near  the  sun,  are  some  small  bright-tinted 
clouds  which  look  like  a  cluster  of^  priceless 
mbies  and  opals  tossed  carelesEdy  upon  tlie  skies, 
;    from  "tin  brow  <tf  some  fair  ^nt  at  rq^nse. 
Near  them  is  a  fine  mosaio  of  tozqaolae  and 
white  cornelian  intermini^ed,  which  might  serve 
to  pave  one  of  the  courts  of  heaven ;  and  yonder, 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  are  endlras  fields 
;     of  amethyst.   Bound  the  san  himself,  cluster 
'  I    diamonds  of  intolerable  brightness,  and  round 
'    the  moon,  his  brkle,  are  pearb.   Very  beautiful 
' ;    is  the  milky  way  on  moonless  nights.  My  noxrir, 
I    or  butler,  too,  has  peculiar  opinions  respecting 
I J    the  milky  way.  He  informs  me,  that  at  the  time  of 
i    the  flood  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened, 
;  i    and  tfaeso  light  stress  in  the  sky  come  from 
'    ohinki  that  eonld  not  be  j^perly  dosed  agam. 


I  am  living  in  two  cltmatea.  Around  me,  in 
nrf  garden,  is  sunshine,  bright  aod  warm.  Roses 
of  purple  and  rich  yellow  hues,  snch  as  are 
never  seen  in  our  jwrterrcs,  how  Iheir  lovely 
heads  ceremoniously  to  each  other  in  demure 
merriment,  and  turn  aside  from  the  wooing  airs 
to  titter  aad  whisper  among  themselves.  Small 
white  leaves  of  unknown  flowers,  who  are 
gathered  together  in  a  countless  host,  fall  with 
eveiy  light  wind,  making  mimio  snow,  aa  if  in 
moweiy  of  the  wintry  storm.  But  beyond,  on 
the  monntain  dose  by,  is  read  snow  and  ice ;  I 
have  the  snow  to  cool  my  sherbet,  and  it  is 
served  to  freshen  my  fmit-s.  The  ice  is  like 
crystal,  enchanted  crystal,  which  dissolves  in  a 
thousand  lustrons  hues  as  I  look  at  it. 

My  nozzir,  who  sees  me  sometimes  looking 
moaingly  upwards  at  the  snow  on  peak  and  in 
ravine,  tells  me  that  the  tikj  is  made  of  ice,  and 
that  is  why  the  summits  of  all  monntains  which 
approach  near  to  it  are  frozen. 

If  I  go  in-doors  to  seek  the  shade  at  noon, 
bright  carpets  are  spread  beneath  mv  feet,  and 
the  room  in  which  I  doze  through  tne  heat  of 
the  day,  in  company  with  pleasant  visitors  from 
dreamumd,  is  fml «  Eastern  loxniies.  The  floor 
is  stoewn  with  emimudeied  oodiions,  soft 
divans,  and  shawls,  and  gilded  wares;  and 
cambric  pillows  filled  with  rose-leaves  to  cool 
the  heated  temples  and  invito  repose,  that  I 
may  be  fresh  am  wakeful  in  the  glorions  night- 
time. By-and-by  the  walls  around  are  painted 
with  flowers,  and  bright  with  gilding  newly 
done.  Looking-glasses  are  let  into  them  and 
reflect  a  bearded  personage  whom  I  hardlv  re- 
cognise as  the  cropped  and  shaven  Eng^hman 
who  read  the  City  artide  in  the  Times  with  such 
interest,  and  who  wore  such  very  tight  dotbes, 
and  who  was  all  bestrapped  and  nmbrellaed  in  a 
dab-honse,  a  few  months  ago.  Hj  windows 
are  of  stained  ^asa,  vei^  houU,  ana  diamond- 
shE^d  like  those  in  Enriish  eottwes ;  but  when 
the  sun  shines  throng  them  they  look  like 
beautiful  jewels.  I  can  fancy  I  am  living  in 
the  palace  of  eema  which  the  slave  of  the  lamp 
built  fbr  Aladdin,  and  I  must  be  careful  not  to 
ask  for  a  roc's  lest  it  should  all  tumble 
down  and  vanish.  It  is  neither  of  one  story 
nor  of  two,  hut  both!  port  of  it  being  of 
one  story,  and  part  of  it  two.  It  might 
have  been  built  by  a  child  at  play  with  cards. 
There  is  n  range  of  rooms,  some  high  and 
some  low,  round  a  spadoos  court  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  center  ud  a  pieoe  of  ornamental 
water,  round  which  stmt  birds  of  gorgeous 
feather;  and  a  fawn  gambols  and  plays  with 
my  nozzir's  danghtor,  a  little  maid  scarce  five 
years  old.  The  lonntain  is  blue  and  silver,  full 
of  living  waters,  talking  always.  Over  the  low 
rooms  are  other  low  rooms,  the  two  together 
about  Uie  size  and  height  of  one  high  room,  but 
not  quite,  and  so  qnamt  juts  and  corners  and 
holes  make  up  the  difference.  Wooden  shutters 
are  in  front  of  these  rooms,  and  extend,  hi% 
French  windows,  almost  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  ground.  Above  these  shutters  are  con- 
structed queer  little  spaces  like  a  howvcomb. 
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They  are  covered  Bometimes  with  stained  glass, 
and  sometimes  with  oil-puier  painted  of  many 
colours,  and  thej  serve  for  windows.  When 
these  shutten  are  open,  the  room  is  shaded 
&om  the  sun  by  a  prettuy  striped  canvas  awn- 
ing. There  are  nens  of  little  pigeonrhdra  and 
nooks,  and  shelves  and  coraeri)  womt  the  raom% 
that  there  is  a  place  for  eveiyUnng.  It  is  quite 
a  doU's  house. 

My  palaoe  had  nearly  all  fallen  down  wboi  I 
took  it;  though  it  belcmged  to  a  prinoe  <rf  the 
blood.  But  it  was  built  up  again  as  if  by  magic. 
A  rush  of  workmen  append.  They  fumed 
about,  and  halloaed  to  each  other,  and  fought  and 
were  beaten,  and  behold  I  the  house  rose  from 
its  own  ruins.  To  be  sure  the  walls  are  taHj  built 
of  mud  and  water.  When  the  winter  rain  comes 
they  will  be  washed  away  again.  About  ny 
house  are  spiders,  so  big  as  to  be  quite  bogey 
qnders;  and  tliece  are  preposterous  giants  of 
beetles  who  patrol  my  floors  at  night,  and  alder- 
men blue-boUies,  ana  fleas  like  dwarf  on^. 

A  BUB  has  been  sent  fw  from  the  citv  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival  to  make  my  bed,  wuioh  is  a 
laughable  mass  of  wooliaa  siUua  sack  of  scarlet 
ana  yellow.  He  anives  on  horseback  and  clatters 
ioto  my  room  as  if  on  an  enand  of  life  and  death. 
Then  he  sits  down  to  talk  and  smoke  with  my 
noair  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  at  all.  By- 
aud-by  he  sits  on  his  kneea  beside  an  imm^ise 
instrument  like  a  harp  with  one  string,  and  takes 
a  large  mallet  of  polished  wood  in  Ins  right 
hand.  Then  comes  my  noxzir  and  rips  open  the 
bed  with  a  oarviitt-kmre,  and  together  they  beat 
out  the  wool,  lomt  by  loek,  to  a  pleasant  kind 
of  muMC,  kHAiog  as  serious  as  childrai  at  ^y 
the  while.  A  tomami  is  given  to  the  bed-4naker, 
and  he  gallops  away  agaiu  as  he  camcL 

The  roof  of  my  liouse,  which  overlooks  a  wide 
landscape,  and  is  flat  as  a  terrace,  would  be  a 
pleasant  walk  when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and 
it  would  be  nice  to  dine  there  on  these  dewlcsa 
evenings,  andlook  down  upon  the  gaiden,aod  con- 
found the  politics  of  the  earwigs  and  spiders  who 
seek  one's  acquaintanoe  in  the  ^oamiiv.  But 
there  are  some  peasants'  houses  aboo^  wbioh  my 
terrace  commands,  and  I  m^ht  witness  a  lady's 
toilet ;  so  that  this  would  not  do  at  all. 

I  have  a  great  many  servants— wooderfol 
peoide — red  and  blue,  and  yellow,  and  blao^  and 
white.  Thdr  names  are  all  from  the  Ar^iian 
Nidits — Hassan  and  Ahmed,  and  All,  Nou- 
reoun,  Hohammed,  and  Ibrahim,  Sauk  and 
Kettin.  Myhousdiold,  alao,  is  quite  patriardml. 
I  call  my  servants  "Badclia,"  my  ehudreu;  and 
we  are  indeed  of  the  same  family.  But  th^  are 
seldom  at  home,  and  their  friends,  also  of  varie- 
gated colours,  come  to  supply  their  plaoes.  It  u 
all  the  same ;  half  a  score  of  rioe-eatus  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  do  my  bidding.  I  might  have  a 
dozen  more  if  I  chose,  all  watching  my  looks, 
thinking  me  a  curiosity,  bragging  about  me  as 
subordinate  to  themselves,  nwking  good  sayings 
lor  me,  and  carrymg  them  hither  and  tmther 
about  uw  bazaars.  Tasj  take  little  things  off  my 
desk  or  dressing-tabl^  and  show  them  to  asto- 
nish their  friends  of  muy  hues.  Bomdimes 


they  bring  them  back  again;  sometimes  they 
omit  this  ceremony.    Oae  of  them  walked  I 
about  all  day  yesterday  with  a  little  patent  i 
matoh-box,  and  everybodv  to  whom  he  exhtiuted  ' 
it  cried  "  Wonderful  I"  ^y  servants  are  eternal  j 
talkers,  and  always  find  snch  excellent  reasuu 
for  all  tbe^  do,  that  it  is  imipossible  to  catch  \ 
them  trif^u^  and  it  is  far  better  to  submit  to  ' 
their  ways,   it  is  also,  I  find,  far  chei^er.   If  d 
I  am  so  eitravagant  as  to  have  a  difference  of  ■ , 
opinion  with  any  of  them,  he  is  sure  to  oome  to 
me  the  next  day  and  say,  "  Ah,  Sahib !  beomise 
you  broke  my  heart  last  night  you  must  give  me 
a  new  ooat."   I  do  not  fiiM  by  experienoe  that  i 
a  refusal  to  do  so  ever  settles  the  question. 

I  have  Aladdin's  talismans,  and  the  Slave  of  ' 
the  Lamp  and  the  Slave  of  tlw  Bing  at  my  call.  ' 
Sometimes  a  genius  wUh  a  flowing  beard,  aod  - 
dressed  in  brigatHsoloured  silks  and  satins,  comes 
in  to  brin^  me  a  pntty  tnzqnoise^  or  a  goldmi  i 
Imdle^tham.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  pav  Cor  i 
that  tnrquoise  and  gaU  chain,  if  I  keep  taen. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  brought  to  ma  for  sale  j 
by  a  wandering  tiadw,  or  some  De^hbour*s  i 
servant.  But  I  prefer  to  think  that  they  are 
given  to  me  by  a  genius  as  enchanted  gifts,  or 
that  they  are  sent  to  me  as  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world  by  some  friendly  magician.  A 
bridle-diain  which  will  i^ve  my  horse  the  fleet- 
uess  of  the  wind,  a  turquoise  which  will  render  i 
me  invisible  to  my  enemies. 

When  I  smoke,  I  seem  to  have  an  eodumted 
pipe  made  of  a  living  man,  all  blue  and  yeUow 
and  gold ;  with  a  face  dark  and  handsome,  and 
with  huiMde  eyes.  The  pipe  walks  awi^-  when  ' 
I  have  done  with  it,  and  tdka  if  I  speak.  The 
bowl  of  my  {npe  is  of  gcid,  raamellad  round   <  | 
with  pt^raita  oopied  from  an  English  Book  oi  , ! 
Beauty,  which,  somdiow  or  other,  loond  its  way  ' 
to  Teliran.  I 

If  I  ask  for  food,  it  comes  in  such  a  trav  as 
the  Fairy  Fari-Banou  mi^t  have  served  to 
Prince  Anmed  in  her  ptdace  of  rocks.  Fragrant 
winea,  bright  as  amber,  and  smelling  all  of  ' 
flowers,  in  DottLes  of  unknown  shape,  are  upon 
tht  tray ;  and  lai^  fruits,  melons  of  great  sue,   |  i 
and  gropes  in  gigantic  bunches  freeblv  gathered,  | 
with  the  virgin  bloom  upon  them.   Meats,  too, 
are  there,  served  in  tempting  mouthfuls  upon  ' 
silver  skewers  cl  conning  device,  and  snowy  t 
fl^ps  of  brea^  thin  as  a  handkerchief,  to  protect 
my  fingers  when  I       the  dainty  morsels  still   :  | 
firoUung  from  the  fire.  Iced  sbenets  and  milk  ; 
curiously  prepared  and  whiter  than  snow,  with 
rice  like  peuis,  and  pomegranate  pips  like 
rubies,  and  pickles  cut  in  quaint  Gguree,  with  | 
wild  trufiOes  and  sweet  honeycomb.   This  is  my 
meal   It  is  all  like  enchantment.   It  comes  in 
at  a  sign,  and  goes  away  at  a  si^   It  comes  . 
noiselessly  on  men's  beads,  while  I  am  listening  | 
to  Uie  cackoo  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  to  | 
the  nightingales  who  sing  here  in  the  daytime.  | 
It  goes  away  while  I  am  asking  the  leaves  of  the  i 
Man:ueiite  for  the  seoret  of  my  lady's  heart.       :  | 

If  I  lose  any  of  my  treamires,  my  nozsir, 
a  statriy  man— plum  edooied— ^11  propose 
to  send  tax  the  kii^s  asbologer.  I^b  kmg'a 
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aBtrologer  will  come  vitU  his  (xmjuratiom 
and  disoorer  the  thief  by  magical  arts.  Then 
every  one  will  be  in  aiioh  a  fright  that  the 
loat  article  will  be  speedily  foaod,  or  the  thief 
will  hare  taken  sanctuary  at  the  tomb  of  a 
saint,  kaviag  his  place  vaiHuit  in  the  household. 
Then  nozzir  will  tell  loe  how,  once  upon  a 
time,  wishing  to  dispose  of  an  enemy,  he  ap- 
pealed fbrmuly  to  the  aaid  aatrolt^er,  who 
caused  his  oiemy's  death  by  writing  the  nune 
of  that  enemy  upon  apiece  of  pt^wr,  and  bury- 
ing it  in  the  earto.  He  will  assure  me  that  no 
Beereta  are  hidden  from  the  asbvloger;  and  that 
he  is  tiw  most  potent  of  magieiaiis. 

My  cook  wishes  to  go  to  the  bath.  If  I 
gently  hint  to  him  that  we  have  not  dined,  he 
admits  this  cheerfully,  but  adds  tliat  his  brother 
will  cook  to-day,  for  he  has  tried  a  fall  in  the 
Koran,  and  finds  that  it  will  be  lucky  for  him 
to  bathe  now.  There  is  no  renting  such  an 
argument  as  this.  So  his  brother  arrives 
speedily  to  cook  the  dinner.  He  is  a  jeUow 
man,  and  comes  on  horseback  of  course,  orinfr- 
ing  other  brothers  with  him ;  and  a  lamb  whicn 
is  to  be  roasted  whole  in  my  garden.  It  is  soon 
skinned  and  sntted  on  the  bnmch  of  a  tree,  a 
large  fire  is  made  upon  the  ground,  and  it  roasts 
merrily.  Bearded  Qgnres,  eager  for  the  feast^ 
gather  busily  round  it,  thwacking  each  other, 
and  quorreUing  loudly  from  time  to  time. 
Among  them  is  a  bottle  of  wine  as  big  as  a  wa- 
tering-pot. It  must  bold  at  Least  two  gallons. 
No  such  bottle  and  no  such  cooks  are  to  be 
seen  elsewhere  but  in  a  pantomime.  The  lamb 
roasted  whole  is  brought  in  at  last  with  a  mighty 
fuss  and  bustle,  and  a  slice  from  the  shoulder, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  daintiest  morsel,  is 
specially  cut  out  for  me.  For  a  lamb  is  rather  a 
ranty,  and  is  not  always  to  be  bad  in  Persia.  A 
laml^  say  the  shrewd  shepherds,  grows  up  to  be 
a  sbeej^  and  a  sheep  is  worth  more  than  a  lamb. 

Daring  the  Ibharrem,  my  gardener  asks  for 
leave  to  go  to  a  mosqne  ana  weep  for  the 
tmaums.  I  inquire  why  ne  wants  to  weep !  and 
he  tells  me  that  moollahs  say  that  angels  de- 
scend and  catch  the  tears  of  all  who  weep  for  these 
saints;  and  that  their  tears  are  carefully  pte- 
serred  and  kept  at  the  gates  of  paradise.  Tears 
so  shed,  he  assures  me,  should  be  put  in  a  flask, 
for  they  are  sovereign  charms  agdnat  sickness 
and  the  evil  eye.  Then  I  remember  how  ancient 
is  tlie  custom,  and  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle." 

One  servant  stops  abruptly  while  eating  fi'uit, 
of  which  the  Persians  devour  an  incredible  quan- 
tity  in  aommer,  and  ccnnii^  softly  up  to  me, 
bows  himself  sidewavs,  afttr  the  manner  of  his 
people,  and  respectfully  inquires  the  exact  time. 
I  answer  him,  and  he  l^en  asks  to  be  excused 
from  further  attendance  that  day,  in  order  that 
ha  may  go  immediately  to  a  tailor  and  order  the 
new  coat  which  I  have  promised  him.  The  atars, 
he  dechu'es,  would  not  be  propitious  were  the  coat 
to  be  cut  out  at  anv  other  tim  e.  My  nozzir  ben 
that  I  will  defer  having  a  window  mended  tul 
the  next  day,  in  order  that  lie  may  consult  a 
&iend,  who  is  a  magician,  on  the  subject. 


Then  I  am  of  easy  faith,  for  ther«  is  a  mar- 
vellous diildlike  flavour  about  my  servants*  talk 
and  stories,  very  Eastern  and  very  obariung.  I 
love  to  be  borne  along  in  the  fii^  away  current 
of  these  strange  things,  and  let  my  household 
do  with  me  as  tht^  w^  fc^wingth^r  customs, 
leading  the  same  life  as  they  do,  which  is  a 
pleasure  ever  cuvioos  and  new  to  me.  It  is 
said  that  the  Persians  are  liars,  and  that  the 
fine  old  tradition  that  they  only  know  how  to 
draw  the  bow  Hod  apaak  ue  truth  is  a  UiAe.  I 
do  not  saf  so.  I  think  that  tbey  love  to  let 
their  imaginations  ban^t  npon  mjsienea. 

My  servants  all  have  houses  of  their  own,  and 
speak  ver^  grandly  about  ^em.  One  servant 
knows  a  htta  English,  and  everf  now  and  then 
he  cornea  to  me  with  a  melaocboly  £ue,  andaays, 
"  I  vont  too  goo  too  ooae,"  which  means  to  say 
that  he  is  vw«ick. 

If  I  ride  abroad,  the  deevs — genii— are  with 
me  in  the  shape  of  five  goigeoosly-^Erayed  and 
mounted  servants.  If  any  person  gets  in  our 
way,  he  is  beaten  out  of  it.  My  servants  ride 
wp  to  him  at  a  hobbling  canter,  take  his  own 
stick  from  him,  and  belabour  iiim  soundly  with 
it,  one  holding  him  by  the  ooUoTf  while  another 
whacks  away  at  him  with  boUi  hands  in  the 
Punch  and  Jady  style.  The  man  who  was  in 
the  way  raoeivea  -  bis  beatine  very  humbly, 
noticing  it  little  more  than  if  ne  waa  a  wooden 
man;  out  sits  quietly  on  his  horse  till  my 
servants  are  out  of  breath,  and  return  him  his 
stick.  Then  he  seems  quite  refreshed,  and 
prances  away  playfully,  flourishing  bis  hand  in 
the  air  as  if  nothing  had  happeneo,  and  they  all 
eo  wheeling  and  cajpering  round  and  about  toge- 
ther.  It  mast  be  a  pantomime,  or  enolLantment. 

When  we  ride  abroad,  it  is  quite  a  jubilee. 
My  servants,  those  wild  horsemen,  gallop  round 
and  round  me,  and  have  mimic  fights  with  each 
other,  and  fire  joy-volleyi  witii  their  guns  in  the 
air,  falling  over  and  over  ofteoi  and  getting  up 
again  like  wooden  men  who  can  do  themselves 
no  harm. 

M^  horse  is  a  milk-white  Arabian,  His 
housings  are  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  The 
rdns  of  his  bricue  ate  of  lic^t-blue  silk,  and 
tassels  of  silver  hang  from  his  neck  with  a  talis- 
man, upon  which  is  written  a  verse  from  the 
Koran,  to  preserve  us  from  the  evil  eye.  On 
such  a  steed  Firouz-Shah  bore  off  the  Princess 
of  Bengal,  aiul  Codadad  appeared  for  the  first 
time  before  the  King  of  Dyorbekir.  Some* 
times  in  our  ride  we  meet  a  great  lord  who 
lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  It  is 
the  Sadrazam,  the  mightiest  of  the  servants 
of  the  king  of  kin^.  He  is  a  handsome  man, 
of  a  n6ble  and  dignified  presence.  Toil,  and 
thought,  and  public  care  may  be  read  upon  every 
line  of  a  face  such  as  men  can  hardly  look  upon 
without  liking,  or  women  without  love.  Me 
rides  along,  attended  1^  a  splendid  train  of 
nobles,  with  thdr  squires  and  men-at-arms,  to- 
wards his  country-house  hard  by.  Fen*  his  hirii- 
ness  loves  his  garden,  too,  in  this  wouderfal 
summer-time. 

Occasionally  wo  meet  the  king  himself  with  a 
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great  crowd  of  carria^tesi  ocmtaiiutig  the  ladles 
of  the  court,  and  faoreetnen,  and  soldiers,  and 
led  horses.  He  is  a  Kradons  prince,  conrteons 
ud  liai^Bome.  He  fixes  his  eyes  full  upon  us 
aa  we  pass  bv,  which  is  the  royal  manner  of  re- 
toming  a  saTute  in  Persia.  The  king^s  dress  is 
of  that  beautiful  soft  peach-colour  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  -finest  shawls ;  he  wears  the 
armlets  of  jewels  which  belong  to  royalty,  and 
the  re^l  plume  of  diamonds  in  his  hai»  With 
his  majesty  rides  the  heir-apparent.  He  is  a 
"    DOT,  with  fresh,  fat,  little  cheeks,  just 

mm  to  nt  upon  hia  horse. 
_  it  it  II  not  always  that  I  can  make  certain 
of  an  aftemoon'a  ride.  Just  as  ve  are  about 
to  stait>  a  messenger  may  come  in  haste 
to  ask  mv  servants  to  a  marriage,  and  they  all 
go  away  by  magic.  We  must  ride  when  they 
come  back.  Our  gnind  excursion  is  of  coarse 
to  Tehran,  whither  we  are  obliged  to  go  on  days 
of  public  ceremony.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
affair  indeed.  We  must  commence  and  complete 
our  Httlejoumey  within  the  precise  time  fixed  by 
an  astrologer,  who  frequently  obliges  us  with 
bis  company  at  dinner-time,  and  woo  has  con- 
stituted himself  a  part  of  the  establishment  on 
all  occasions  of  unusual  solemnity.  If  tliis 
SRge>  howerer,  should  not  be  domg  ua  the 
hcmour  of  a  visit  on  that  day,  we  sena  to  con- 
Bolt  him  before  we  start,  and  we  halt  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  city  and  despatch  a  messenger 
to  his  private  resiwnc^  to  ascertain  that  the 
stars  have  not  changed  their  minds,  and  to  make 
quite  sue  of  things. 

Thai  we  go  home  by  moonlight,  with  the 
nightingale  l»nd  hymning  loud  anthems  round 
us,  and  all  the  &)wers  and  trees  at  prayer. 
There  stands  my  house  among  the  gardens, 
sleeping  in  the  rays  of  the  moon.  But  I  shall 
find  cTerybody  up.  No  one  erer  seems  to  go  to 
bed  during  the  summer  in  Persia.  And  why 
should  tbey  ?  Even  now  I  can  see  to  read  my 
Iffother's  letter,  which  the  gholanm  has  brought 
to-^aj  from  T*breez,  and  sit  down  to  dream  of 
the  homeland. 

But  here  is  my  neighbour's  daughter,  a  pretty 
little  thing,  wild  as  a  ^elle,  and  as  shr.  She 
has  a  painted  face,  andnngers  tipped  with  henna, 
and  eyebrows  dyed  with  reng.  Her  feet  and 
arms  are  bare,  but  there  are  jewels  of  g[reat  price 
upon  them.  She  is  quite  covered  with  gems, 
but  her  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  brightest  of 
them,  ana  her  skin  is  wondrous  fair.  On  her 
little  neck  is  a  necklace  of  inestimable  ralne. 
On  one  of  her  wee,  wee  fingers  is  a  thimble  of 
gold,  prettily  enamelled. 

By>and-by  comes  my  neighbour  himself,  whose 
darhng  she  is ;  and  he  seems  to  lore  me  because 
his  chud  has  ch(»en  me  for  a  playmate.  So  we 
fall  a  talking,  and  by-and-by  comes  supper  and 
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sherbets,  and  then  day  has  dawned  again,  and 
the  little  child  has  fallen  fast  asleep  in  my  arms 
with  a  shawl  cast  looselr  round  her.  I  fancy 
that  it  was  not  to  disturo  her,  that  her  father 
stayed  so  late,  and  that  he  quoted  the  long,  long 
passage  from  Saadi  twice  over.  But  now  she 
wakes  up,  all  life  and  prattle,  and  we  rise  to 
saunter  towards  my  neigobour's  house  together, 
with  a  cloud  of  servants  hovering  round  us. 
My  neighbour  means  to  give  me  pipes  and  tea ; 
and  as  we  are  something  more  than  mere  ac- 
quaintances we  shall  talu  tea  in  the  anderoon, 
and  his  wife  wiU  join  us  with  her  face  unco- 
vered. She  is  a  buxom  dame,  and  will  make  the 
morning  gay  with  laughter  and  wild  jests.  As 
we  go  sauntering  along,  I  notice  an  old  crum- 
blii^  wall  with  a  turret  ia  the  centre  which  has 
been  built  upon  my  neighbour's  land,  without 
any  apparent  reason.  It  is  so  massive,  so  old, 
and  so  time-worn,  that  I  ask  him  who  built  it. 

"  Hoolookoo-Khan,  grandson  of  Ghenghis- 
Khan,"  says  my  nozzir,  joining  respectfully  in 
the  conversation,  *'  built  it  for  one  of  his  trea- 
sure castles." 

But  my  neighbour  reproves  him  mildly,  and, 
with  the  air  of  a  sober  reasoner  settling  a 
vexed  question  upon  undoubted  authority,  turns 
to  me  Kindly,  and  says,  "All  perscms  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  oaUt  by  the  deevs,  or 
genii." 

When  we  have  breakfasted  we  shall  pfohMy 
ride  out  together  hawking,  or  slip  a  leash  of 
Kurdish  grcyhounda  after  a  hare,  or  wander 
away  amidst  the  sunshine,  idly  watching  the 
pigeons  who  live  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and 
pass  in  clouds  hither  and  thither,  with  swift  and 
troubled  flight.  Perhaps,  by-and-by,  too,  we 
shall  dine  on  fruits,  and  milk,  and  roasted 
Iambs,  in  another  garden,  a  gallant  troop  of 
banqueters,  with  our  horses  picketed  among 
the  trees,  and  likely  enough  some  merry  laughter 
coming  from  lattice  and  balcony  will  show  that 
my  neighbonr's  anderoon  has  followed  us,  and 
my  littfe  friend  and  I  may  hare  a  romp  among 
the  rosea. 
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CHAPTBK  X. 

j      Mr.  CofiBEi  was  so  well  known  at  the  par- 
'    sonage  by  the  two  old  servants,  that  he  had 
I    no  difficulty,  on  reaching  it,  after  his  de- 
i    parture  from  Ford  Bant,  in  naTing  the  spaie 
■    bed-chamber  made  ready  for  him,  late  as  it  was, 
'  and  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  who  had 
I    taken  a  little  holiday  now  that  Lent  and  Easter 
were  over,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  While  his 
room  was  getting  r^y,  Ealph  sent  for  his 
<    clothes,  and  by  the  same  messenger  he  de- 
I    Bpatdied  the  little  note  to  Ellinor.  But  there 
;    was  the  letter  he  had  promised  her  in  it  still  to 
1    be  written ;  and  it  was  almost  fais  night's  employ- 
'    ment  to  sa^  enough  yet  not  too  mach ;  for,  as  he 
I  expressed  it  to  himself,  he  was  half  way  orer  the 
'  stream,  audit  would  be  folly  to  turn  bu^  for  he 
'  I  had  giren  nearly  as  much  pain  both  to  himself 
I  and  Ellisor  by  this  time  as  he  should  do  by 
Du^iug  the  separation  final.  Beaidei^  after  Mr. 
'WiOuna's  apiwcbes  that  evemng— hut  he  was 
candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that,  bad  and 
offen^ve  as  they  had  been,  if  they  had  stood  alone 
,   tbey  might  have  been  condoned. 
'     Bis  letter  lan  as  fbllowa: 
I 

[  "Deabest  Ejjinor,  for  dearest  you  are,  and 
I  think  will  erer  be,  my  judgment  has  consented 
to  a  step  which  is  ^ving  me  great  pain,  greater 

'  than  you  will  readily  bdiere.  I  am  convinced 
,  i  that  it  is  better  that  we  should  part ;  for  circum- 
stances have  occurred  since  we  formed  our  en- 

i  gagement  which,  although  I  am  unaware  of  their 

.  exact  nature,  I  can  see  weigh  heavily  upon  you, 

'I  and  have  materially  affected  your  father's  he- 
hariour.  N^y,  I  tiiink,  after  to-night,  I  may 
almost  say  have  entirely  altered  his  feeliiigs 
towards  me.  Whatthesecircumataucesatelam 

I  ig]ionnt,aii7  fditim  tiian  thati  know  fitnnyour 
ownadmission  that  they  may  lead  to  some  foiore 

,  diagrace.  NoWjitmaybemyfanlt^itmivbein 
my  tanperunent,  to  be  aaxkras,  above  all  thugs 
earthly,  to  obtain  and  poasess  a  hig^  rotation. 
I  cwooly  saytfaatit  ia  so,  and  leave  you  to  blame 

,  me  for  my  weakness  as  much  as  you  like.  But 
I'  anything  thAt  might  come  in  between  me  and 

I  thsi  object  would,  I  own,  be  ill  tolerated  Iv^  me; 
.   the  veiy  dread  of  soeh.  an  obatade  intemmng 
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would  paralyse  me.  I  should  become  irritable, 
and,  deep  as  my  affection  is,  and  always  must  be, 
toward  jCMj  I  could  not  promise  you  a  hampf, 
pea«^  life.  I  should  be  perpetually  haontra  hy 
theideaof  what  might  lumpen  in  tmwa^  of  dia. 
oove^  and  shame.  I  am  uie  mors  oonvmoed  of 
this,  nom  my  dMervailaon  of  your  father's  altered 
diara^er— an  atteratKm  whub  I  traoe  back  to 
the  time  when  I  ooiqectan  thaithesecret  albira 
took  plaoe  to  whicb yon  have  alluded.  Inahor^ 
it  ia  for  your  sak^  my  dear  Ellinor,  even  more 
than  for  my  own,  uiat  I  feel  compelled  to  affix  a 
final  meaning  to  the  words  which  your  &ther  ad- 
dressed to  me  last  night,  when  he  desired  me  to 
leave  his  honae  for  ever.  God  bless  you,  my 
Dllinor,  for  the  last  time  my  Ellinor.  T17  to 
foiKet  as  soon  as  yon  can  the  unfortunate  tie 
which  has  bound  you  for  a  time  to  one  so  un- 
suUable— I  believe  I  ought  to  say  so  unworthy 
of  yoa-— as— Balfh  Coubx." 

Ellinor  was  making  breakfast  when  this  letter 
was  given  her.  According  to  the  wont  of  the 
servants  of  the  respective  households  of  the  par- 
sonage and  Ford  Bank,  the  man  asked  if  there 
was  any  answer.  It  was  only  cxistom ;  for  he 
had  not  been  desired  to  do  so.  Ellmor  went  to 
Uie  whidow  to  read  her  lettw ;  the  man  waiting 
all  the  time  respectfuDyfor  her  reply.  She  went 
to  the  writing-table,  and  wrote : 

"  It  is  all  right— quite  right.  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  it  all  last  August.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  forget  me  easily,  but  I  entreat  you  never 
at  any  future  time  to  blame  yourself.  I  hope 
you  viH  be  happy  and  snccessfol.  I  suppose  I 
must  never  write  to  you  again;  but  I  ^lall 
always  pnq^  for  you.  Papa  was  very  sorry  last 
night  for  having  spoken  angrily  to  yon.  You 
must  fo^ve  hmi— there  is  great  need  for  for- 
giveneaa  in  this  world.— Eluhok." 

She  kept  putting  down  tfaon^t  after  thought, 
jnafc  to  pioloDg  the  last  pleasure  of  writing  to  him. 
She  sealed  thenote  and  gave  iitotheman.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  waited  for  ItGss  Konro,  who  had 
^one  to  bed  on  the  previous  night  without  await- 
mg  EUinor*B  return  from  the  dining-room. 

"I  am  late,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Monro,  on 
coming  down,  "  but  I  have  a  bad  headache,  and 
I  knew  you  had  a  pleasant  companion."  Hun, 
loofciiv  round,  she  pooeived  Balph's  thKoas. 
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"  Mr.  Corbet  not  down  yet !"  she  exclaimed. 
And  then  EUinor  had  to  tell  her  the  outline  of 
the  facts  ao  soon  lllce^  to  be  made  public;  that 
Mr.  Coitet  aod  she  h^  deteipuned  to  \jreak  off 
their  engagement ;  uid'  that  Mr.  Corbet  h*d 
accordingly  betaken  himself  to  the  parsonage; 
and  that  she  did  not  expect  him  to  return  to 
Ford  Bank.  Miss  Monro's  astonishment  was 
unbounded.  She  kept  going  orer  and  over  all 
the  little  circumstanoes  she  had  noticed  duiog 
this  last  visit,  only  on  yesterday,  in  fict  which 
she  could  not  reconcile  with  the  notion  that  the 
two,  apparently  so  much  attached  to  each  other 
but  a  few  hours  befow^  were  now  to  be  for  eyer 
separated  and  ertranged.  EIUbot  siokened  nndar 
the  torture ;  whiob  yet  seemed  like  torture  in  a 
dreaiBi  from  which  theis  moat  come  an  awaken* 
ing  awl  a  reli^.  She  £Blt  aa  if  she  could  ttat 
bear  any  more;  yet  there  was  more  to  bear.  Her 
fatiku-,  as  it  tamed  out,  was  very  ill,  and  had 
been  ao  all  ni^^t  long;  lie  had  eridoitiy  iad 
some  kind  of  attack  on  the  bnin,  whotlur  apo- 
plectic or  paEolTtio  it  ww  for  tiw  doetots  to 
deoide.  In  tiie  huny  and  aBziefar  <tf  tfaia  day  of 
iiusery  ancoeediflg  to  auoy  d»  umoili  f«foti  to 
wander  vhetlier  Bidph  wm  atiU  at  the  par. 
senage— etOl  in  Qud^r ;  it  was  not  till  the 
ooflUDg  visit  of  the  phynBinL  that  she  lean^  ikat 
he  had  been  seen  by  Dr.  Hooie  as  he  waa  taking 
bis  place  in  the  momizi^  mail  to  London.  Da 
Moore  alluded  to  his  name  as  to  a  thought  that 
would  dieer  and  comfort  the  ftagije  girl  dunng 
her  ni^bt-watch  by  her  fatbw's  bedside.  But 
Miss  Monro  stole  out  after  Dx.  Mooie  to  warn 
him  off  the  subject  for  the  future,  crying  bitterly 
over  the  foriom  position  of  her  dadiog  as  she 
spoke— crying  as  Ellinor  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  oiy;  though  all  the  time  in  the  pride  of  her 
sex  she  was  Nideavouring  to  persuade  the 
doctor  it  was  all  Ellinor^S  doing,  luui  the  wisest 
and  best  thing  she  could  hare  done,  as  he  was 
not  good  enough  for  her,  oidy  a  poor  barrister 
strolling  for  a  livelihood.  Like  many  otb^ 
kind-hearted  people,  she  fell  into  the  blunder  of 
lowering  the  moral  character  of  those  whom  it  is 
their  greatest  wish  to  exalt.  But  Dr.  Moore 
knew  Ellinor  too  well  to  believe  all  that  Miss 
Monro  said;  she  would  never  act  from  interested 
motives,  and  was  all  the  more  likely  to  cling  to 
a  man  because  he  was  down,  and  uusuccessM. 
No !  there  had  been  a  lovers*  quarrel ;  and  it 
could  not  have  happened  at  a  sadder  time. 

Before  the  June  rosea  were  in  fbll  bloom,  Mt. 
Wilkins  was  dead.  He  bad  left  his  dau^ter  to 
the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Ness  l^some  will  made 
years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Ness  had  caught  a  rheu- 
matic fever  with  his  Easter  SshingSi  3nd  bad 
been  unable  to  be  moved  home  from  the  little 
Welsh  inn  where  he  had  been  staying  when  he 
was  taken  ilL  Since  this  last  attack,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  miud  had  been  much  affect-ed;  he  often 
talked  strangely  and  wildly;  but  he  bad  rare 
intervals  of  quietness  and  full  possession  of  his 
seoaes.  At  one  of  these  times  he  must  have 
written  a  half-fiouhed  pencil  note,  which  bia 


nurse  fonnd  under  his  pillow  after  his  death,  and  . 
brought  to  EUinor.  Through  her  tear-blinded  . 
eyes  she  read  ^e  weak  faltering  words :  i 

"£am  veij  ill  I  aometimea  think  I  shall  j 
never  get  better,  s*  I  wish  t»  ask  your  pardon 
for  what  I  said  Uie  night  before  I  was  taken  ill. 
I  am  afraid  my  anger  made  mischief  between 
you  and  Ellinor,  but  I  think  you  will  forgive  a 
dying  man.  If  you  wiU  com©  back  and  let  all 
be  as  it  used,  I  vrill  make  any  apology  you  may 
require.  If  I  go  she  will  be  so  very  friendless; 
and  I  hare  looked  to  you  to  care  for  her  ever  since  • 

you  first  "  There  came  some  illegftle  and  , 

incohwent  writing,  ending  with,  "From  my  death* 
bedlac^nre  you  to  stand  her  friend;  I  will  beg 
pardftn  on  my  knees  for  anything—" 

And  tiiere  strength  had  failed;  the  paper  and 
pencil  had  been  laid  aside  to  be  resumed  at  some 
time  when  the  biain  was  clearer,  the  hand 
stronger.  EDinor  kissed  the  letter,  reverently 
folded  it  up,  and  laid  it  among  her  saered  trea- 
sures, by  her  mother's  half-finished  sewing^  and 
a  litUe  cnrl  of  her  h8by-siBter*B  goldenhair. 

Mr.  Johnson^ho  had  been  one  cS  the  trus- 
tees he  Mrs.  I'inikins's  mairiage-settlemait>  a 
respec^le  scdidtor  in  the  county  town,  and  iSi. 
Ness,  h^  been  anointed  as  executors  of  bis  . 
will,  and  guardians  to  SMnor.  The  will  itself 
had  been  made  semal  years  before,  when  he  j 
had  imagined  faunself  the  possessor  of  a  hand- 
some fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed 
to  Ms  only  child.  By  her  mother's  marriage- 
settlement  Ford  Bank  was  held  in  trust  for  tiie 
children  of  the  marriage ;  the  trustees  being  Sir 
Frank  Holster  and  tb.  Johnson.  There  were 
legacies  to  bis  executors ;  a  small  annuity  to 
Ifiss  Monro,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
it  mi^t  be  arranged  for  her  to  continue  liviog 
with  Ellinor  as  long  as  the  latter  remained  un- 
married; all  his  servants  were  remembered, 
Dixon  especially,  and  most  liberally. 

What  remained  of  th^handsome  fortune  once 
possessed  by  the  testator  ?  The  executors  asked 
in  vain;  there  was  nothing.  They  could  hardly 
make  out  what  bad  becmse  of  i^  in  such  utter 
confusion  were  all  the  accounts,  both  personal 
and  official.  Mr.  Johnson  was  hardly  reatraiued 
by  his  compassion  for  the  orphan  from  throwing 
up  the  executorship  in  disgust.  Mr.  Ness  roused 
himself  from  his  scholar-like  abstraction  to  labour  • 
at  the  examination  of  books,  parchments,  and 
papers,  for  EUinor'a  sake.  Sir  Frank  Hdater  [ 
profaned  himself  only  a  trustee  for  Foid  Bank.  | 

Meanwhile  she  went  on  Inring  at  Ford  Bank, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  state  of  ha  father's 
affaira,  bnt  annk  intoadeopplauittTemelaDcholy, 
which  a&cted  her  looks  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  in  such  a  maoDer  as  to  distress  Hiss  Monro 
exceedingly.  It  was  not  th^  the  good  lady  did 
not  quite  acknowled^  the  great  cause  her  pupil 
had  for  grieving — deserted  by  ber  lover,  her 
father  drad— but  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
outward  signs  of  how  much  these  starows  had 
tdd  on  Minor.  Bet  love  for  the  poor  girl  was 
infinitely  distressed  by  seeing  tin  daily  wasting 
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awa;,  the  constant  bear;  deptessioa  of  spirits, 
and  she  grev  impatient  of  the  continual  pain  of 
sympathy.  If  Miss  Monro  could  hare  dona 
something  to  reUere  Minor  of  bsi  woe  she 
vould  hare  been  less  inclined  to  seoM  her  for 
giving  way  to  ii 

The  time  came  when  Miss  MoAio  could  act; 
and,  after  that,  there  was  no  more  irritation  on 
her  part.  When  all  hope  of  EUinor's  having 
anything  beyond  the  hoose  and  grounds  of  £'ord 
Bulk  was  gone;  when  it  was  pcored  that  of  all 
the  legacies  bequeaUied  by  iSx.  WHkins  not  one 
farthing  ooold  ever  be  paid;  when  it  came  to  be 
a  question  how  fu  the  beantifiil  pictures  and 
other  objeota  of  art  in  tjte  boose  were  not  legally 
theptopwty  of  unsatisfied  oreditoTSjtlw  state  of 
her  father's  afifairs  was  communioated  to  !BUku>r 
as  delicately  as  Mr.  Ness  knew  how. 

She  was  drooping  orer  her  work— she  alwa^ 
drooped  now— uid  she  left  off  sewing  to  listen 
to  Mm,  leaning  her  head  on  the  arm  which 
rested  on  the  table.  She  did  not  speiJc  when 
be  had  ended  his  statement.  She  was  silent  for 
whole  minutes  afterwards  (  he  went  on  speaking 
out  of  very  agitation  and  awkwardiiess : 

"It  was  all  the  rascal  Daoster's  doings  IVe  no 
doubt,"  said  he,  trying  to  account  for  the  entire 
loss  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  fortune. 

To  his  surprise  she  lifted  up  her  white  atony 
face,  and  said  slowly  and  funtly,  but  with  almost 
solemn  calmness: 

"  Mr.  Ness,  you  must  never  allow  Mr.  Donster 
to  be  blamed  for  this !" 

.  "My  dear  Ellinor,  there  can  benodoabt  aboutit. 
Your  father  himself  always  referred  to  the  losses 
he  had  sustained  by  Bonster'a  disappearance." 

Ellinor  covered  her  face  with  her  bands.  "God 
forgive  us  all,"  she  said,  and  reh^sed  into  the 
old  unbearable  silence.  Mr.Neashadoudartaken 
to  discuss  her  future  plans  with  her,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  on.. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  child— X  have  known  yon  since 
you  were  quite  a  little  girl,  you  know~we  must 
try  not  to  give  way  to  feeUng"— he  himielf  was 
daoking;  she  was  quite  quiet— "but  th^  what 
is  to  be  done.  Yon  will  have  the  rent  of  tiiis 
hooae ;  and  ve  have  a  xaj  good  oBa  fox  it— ■ 
tenant  ml  lease  of  smn  years  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year^-— " 

"  I  will  never  let  this  honse,*'  said  she,  stand- 
ing up  suddenly,  and  as  if  defying  him. 

"  Not  let  Ford  Bank !  Why  P  I  don't  under- 
stand  it— I  can't  have  been  cleae— Ellinor,  the 
rent  of  this  house  is  all  you  will  have  to  live  on !" 

"  I  can't  help  it»  I  can't  leave  this  honee.  Oh 
Mr.  Ness,  I  can't  leare  this  house." 

"My  dear  child,  you  shall  not-  be  harried— I 
know  how  hardiy  all  these  tiiiogs  are  coming 
upon  you  (and  X  wish  I  had  never  seen  Corbet, 
with  aJl  my  heart  X  do !)"— this  was  ahnost  to  him- 
I   self,  but  she  must  have  heard  it,  for  she  quivered 
I  all  over — "  but  leave  this  house  you  must.  You 
'   must  eat,  and  the  rexA  of  this  house  must  pay 
I  foryourfood;  you  most  dress,  and  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  xeot  to  cloths  you.  I  will  gladly 


have  you  to  stay  at  the  parsonage  as  long  as  evez 
you  I^e ;  but,  in  fact,  the  n^tiationa  wilb  ISx. 
Osbaldistone,  the  gentleman  who  offers  to  take 
the  house,  are  nearly  completed—" 

"It  is  my  house!"  said  Ellinor,  fiercely.  "I 
know  it  is  settled  on  me." 

"  No,  my  dear.  It  is  held  in  trust  for  you  by 
Sir  Fnmk  Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson;  you  to  re- 
ceive all  moneys  and  benefits  accroiug  from  it"— 
he  spoke  gently,  for  he  almost  thought  her  head 
was  turned — "  but  you  remember  you  are  not  of 
age,  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  have  ^  power." 

EUinor  sat  down,  helpless. 

"Leave  me,'*  she  said,  at  Iwgth.  "You  are 
very  kind,  .but  yen.  don't  know  all  I  cannot 
stand  any  moze  talking  now,"  she  added, 
fidniOy. 

Mr.  Ness  bei^  over  her  and  kissed  bet  fore- 
head, and  withdrew  without  another  word.  He 
went  to  Miss  Monro. 

""Well !  and  how  did  you  find  her  P"  was  her 
first  inquiry,  after  the  usual  greetings  had  passed 
between  them.  "  It  is  really  quite  sad  to  see 
how  she  gives  way ;  I  speak  to  her,  and  speak 
to  her,  and  tell  her  how  she  is  neglecting  all  her 
duties,  and  it  does  no  good." 

"  She  has  had  to  bear  a  still  further  sorrow 
to-day,"  said  Mr.  Ness.  "On  the  part  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  myself  I  have  a  very  painful  duty 
to  perform  to  you  as  well  as  to  her.  Mr.  Wilkius 
has  died  msolvent.  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  no 
hope  of  your  ever  recaving  any  of  your  annuity !" 

Miss  Monro  looked  very  blank.  Many  happy 
little  visions  faded  away  in  those  few  moments ; 
then  she  roused  up  and  said,  "  I  am  but  forty ; 
X  hare  a  good  fifteen  years  of  work  in  me  left 
yet,  thank  God.  Insolvent !  Bo  you  mean  he 
has  left  no  money  ^" 

"Not  aching.  The  orediUxs  may  be  thank- 
ful if  they  are  fully  paid." 

"And  EUinor?" 

"Ellinor  will  have  the  rent  of  this  house, 
which  is  hers  by  right  of  her  mother's  settle- 
nuat»  to  live  on." 

"How  mnoh  will  that  bsP" 

"  One  hnndeed  and  twenty  pounds." 

Miss  Monro's  Iq»  want  into  a  form  spared 
for  whistling.  Mr.  Ness  onttinned : 

"  She  is  It  presflDt  unwilling  enough  to  leave 
this  hoBB^  poor  girL  It  is  but  natural;  bat  she 
has  no  power  in  uie  matter,  even  were  there  any 
othes  coarse  open,  to  beo'.  I  can  only  say  how 
glad,  how  honoured,  I  shall  feel  by  as  long  avisit 
as  you  and  she  can  be  ptevailsd  upon  to  pay  me 
at  the  parsonage." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Corbet  P"  said  Miss  Monro. 

"  X  do  not  know.  After  Ineaking  off  his  en- 
gagement he  wrote  me>  long  letter,  explanatory, 
as  he  called  it;  exculpatory,  as  I  termed  it,  I 
wrote  back,  curtly  enough,  saying  that  X  regretted 
the  breaking  off  of  an  intercourse  which  had 
always  been  very  pleasant  to  me,  but  that  he 
must  be  aware  that,  with  my  intimacy  with  the 
family  at  ford  Bank,  it  would  be  both  awkward 
and  ni^leasant  to  all  paztieB  if  he  and  I  xonained 
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on  oar  prerioos  footing.  Wbo  is  that  goii^ 
past  the  vindow  F  EUinor  ridii^  P" 

Miss  Monro  went  to  the  window.  "  Yes !  I  am 
thankful  to  see  her  on  horseback  t^ain.  It  was 
only  this  momin;  I  adrised  her  to  hare  a  ride !" 

"  Poor  Dixon !  he  will  suffer,  too ;  his  legacy 
can  no  more  be  paid  than  the  others ;  and  it  is 
not  many  young  ladies  who  will  be  as  content  to 
hare  so  old-fashioned  a  groom  riding  after  them 
as  Ellinor  seems  to  be." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left,  liiss  Monro 
went  to  her  desk  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  SMne 
friends  she  had  at  Uie  cathredraF  town  of  Esst 
duster,  where  she  had  spent  some  happy  years 
of  her  former  life.  1^  tSonghts  bad  gone  bsck 
to  this  time  erenwhOelb.  Ness  bad  been  speak- 
ing; for  it  was  there  her  father  had  Ured.  and  it 
was  after  his  death  that  her  cares  in  sotfch  of 
subsistence  had  begun.  But  the  recollections  of 
the  peaceful  years  spent  there  were  stronger  than 
the  remembrance  of  the  weeks  of  sorrow  and 
care ;  and,  while  EUiuoi's  marriage  had  seemed 
a  probable  event,  she  had  made  many  a  little  plan 
of  returning  to  her  native  place,  and  obtaining 
what  daily  teaching  she  could  there  meet  witl^ 
and  the  Mends  to  whom  she  was  now  writing  had 
promised  her  their  aid.  She  thought  that  as 
Ellinor  had  to  leave  Ford  Bank,  a  home  at  a 
distance  mi^^t  be  more  agreeable  to  ber,  and  she 
went  on  to  plan  that  they  should  live  together,  if 
possiUe,  on  her  earnings  and  the  small  income 
that  would  be  Ellinor's.  Ifiss  Monro  loved  her 
pupil  so  dearly,  that,  if  her  own  pleasure  only 
were  to  be  consulted,  this  projected  life  would  be 
moro  agreeable  to  her  than  if  Mr.  Wittias's 
l^iacy  had  set  her  in  independence,  with  Ellinor 
away  from  her,  married,  and  with  interests  in 
which  her  former  goverocas  had  but  little  part. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left  her,  Ellinor 
nagt  Hid  startled  the  senvnt  who  amvered  the 
bell  by  ber  sndden  sharp  ^sire  to  have  the 
h<nfles  at  the  door  as  soon  as  possible^  and  to  tdl 
Dixon  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  her. 

She  felt  that  she  m^  speak  to  him,  and  in  her 
nervous  state  she  wanted  to  be  out  on  the  free 
broad  common,  where  no  one  ooold  notice  or  re- 
mark their  talk.  It  was  long  since  she  had  ridden, 
and  much  wonder  was  excited  by  the  sudden 
movement  in  kitchen  and  stable-yard.  But  Dixon 
went  gravely  about  his  work  of  preparation,  say- 
ing nothmg. 

They  rode  pretty  hard  till  they  reached  Monk's 
Heath,  six  or  seven  miles  away  from  Hamley. 
Minor  bad  previously  determined  that  here  she 
would  talk  over  the  plan  Mr.  Nesa  had  proposed 
to  her  with  Dixon,  and  he  seemed  to  niulerstand 
her  without  any  words  passing  between  them. 
When  she  reined  in  he  rode  up  to  her,  and  met 
the  gaze  of  bar  sad  eyes  with  aympathetio^  wist- 
I  ful  silence. 

"Dixon,"  said  she,  "tiwy  say  I  must  leave 
Ford  Bank." 

"I  was  afeared  on  it,  from  all  Tve  heered  say 
i*  the  town  since  the  master's  death." 

"  Then  you've  heard— then  you  know— that 
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papa  has  1^  hsrdly  any  money — my  poor  dear 
Dtton,  you  won't  have  yonr  legacy,  and  I  never 
thought  of  that  before !" 

'*  Never  heed,  never  heed,"  sud  he,  eagerly; 
"  I  couldn't  have  touched  it  if  it  had  been  there, 

for  the  taking  it  would  ha'  seemed  too  like  " 

Blood-money,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he 
stopped  in  time.  She  guessed  the  meaning, 
thou^  not  the  word  he  would  have  used. 

"  No,  not  that,"  said  she;  "his  will  was  dated 
years  b^bn.  But  oh,  Dixon,  what  must  I  doP 
They  will  make  me  leave  Ford  Bank,  I  see.  I 
think  the  trustees  have  half  let  it  already.** 

"  But  you'll  have  the  rent  out,  I  redcon?" 
asked  h^  anxiously.  "  Fve  many  a  tine  heered 
*em  say  as  it  was  settled  on  the  missus  fiiBt,  and 
then  on  you." 

"Ob  yes,  it  is  not  that;  but,  yon  know,  under 
the  beech-tree  " 

"Ay I"  sud  be,  heavily.  "It's  been  often- 
times on  my  mind,  waking,  and  I  think  there's 
ne'er  a  ni^t  as  I  don't  dr^n  of  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  it  ?"  Ellinor  cried. 
"  They  may  do  a  hundred  things— may  dig  up 
the  shrubbery.  Oh !  Dixon,  I  feel  as  if  it  was 
sure  to  be  found  out!  Oh!  Dixon,  I  cannot 
bear  any  more  blame  on  papa— it  will  kill  me— 
and  sndi  a  dreadful  thing,  too !" 

Dixon's  face  fell  into  the  lines  of  batntnal  pain 
that  it  had  always  assumed  of  kte  years  when- 
ever he  was  thinking  or  remembering  anything. 

"They  must  ne'er  ha'  reason  to  speak  ill  of 
the  dead,  thafs  for  oertam,"  said  he.  "The 
Wilkinses  have  been  respected  in  Hamley  all  my 
lifetime,  and  aU  my  father's  before  me,  and— 
surely,  missy,  therms  wi^  and  means  of  tying 
tenants  np  from  alterations  both  in  the  bouse 
and  out  of  it,  and  I'd  beg  the  trustees,  or  what- 
ever tiiey  is  called,  to  be  very  particular,  tf  I  was 
you,  and  not  have  a  thing  touched  eitiier  in  the 
houses  or  the  gardens,  or  the  meadowi^  or  the 
stablM.  I  think,  wi'  a  word  fR»n  you,  they'd 
maybe  keep  me  on  i*  the  stables,  iad  I  ooaM 
look  after  things  a  bit ;  and  the  Day  o*  Judgment 
w3I  come  at  last,  when  all  our  secrets  will  be 
made  known  wi'out  our  having  the  teonbb  and 
the  shame  o'  telling  'em.  I'm  get^ig  rayther 
tired  o*  this  world.  Miss  Ellinor." 

"Don't  talk  so,"  said  EUinor,  tenderly.  "1 
know  how  sad  it  is,  hut,  eh  !  remember  how  I 
shall  want  a  friend  when  you're  gone  to  advise 
me  as  you  have  done  to-day.  You're  not  feeling 
ill,  Dixon,  are  yonf"  she  continued,  anxionsly. 

"  No !  I'm  hearty  enough,  and  likely  for  t'  hve. 
Fayther  was  eighty-one,  and  mother  above  the 
seventies,  when  they  died.  It's  only  my  heart  as 
is  got  to  feel  so  heavy;  and  as  for  that  matter, 
so  is  yours,  I'll  be  bound.  And  if  s  a  oomfbrt  to 
ns  both  if  we  can  s^e  him  as  is  dead  by  any 
care  of  ouis,  for  he  were  such  a  bright  handsome 
lad,  with  such  acheeryfaoe,  as  never  should  have 
known  shame." 

They  rode  on  without  much  more  speaking. 
Ellinor  was  silently  pbmning  for  Dixon,  and  h^ 
not  caring  to  look  forward  to  the  futoxe,  was 
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biingiiiff  ap  before  his  fancy  the  time,  thirty  years 
a^,  vhen  he  had  first  entered  the  elder  Hr.  Wil- 
kifls's  service  as  stabt&-Utd,  and  pretty  Molly,  the 
soaUery-maid,  was  bis  daily  deligrht.  Pretty  Molly 
lay  buned  ia  Hamley  chnichyard,  and  few  liring, 
except  Dixon,  could  have  gone  straight  to  her 
gran. 

CHAPTBB  XI. 

Is  a  few  days  Miss  Monro  obtained  a  most 
satisfactoTT  reply  to  her  .letter  of  inqnlries  as  to 
whether  a  daily  governess  could  find  employment 
in  East  Chester.  For  onoe,  the  application 
seemed  to  have  come  jnst  at  the  right  time. 
The  canons  were  most  of  them  married  men, 
with  yoong  families ;  those  at  present  in  resi- 
dence welcomed  the  idea  of  sncb  inatmction  as 
Miss  Monro  could  offer  for  their  children,  and 
could  almost  answer  for  their  successors  in  office. 
This  was  a  great  step  gained.  Miss  Monro,  the 
daughter  of  the  precentor  to  this  very  cathedral, 
had  a  secret  unwillingnesB  to  being  engaged  as  a 
teacher  by  any  wealthy  tradesman  tiiere;  but,  to 
in  receind  into  the  canons'  lainilies  in  almost 
any  capacity,  was  i^e  going  home.  Moreorer, 
besides  the  empty  honour  of  the  thing,  thne 
were  many  small  pieces  of  patronage  in  the  gift 
o£  tiie  chapter— such  as  a  small  house  opening 
on  to  the  Came,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  verger,  but  vhieh  was  now  vacant,  and 
was  offered  to  Miss  Monro  at  a  nominal  rent. 

Ellinor  had  once  more  sunk  into  her  old 
depressed  passive  state;  Mr.  Ness  and  Miss 
Monro,  modest  and  nndecided  as  they  both 
were  in  graieral,  had  to  fix  and  arrange  every- 
thing for  her.  Her  great  interest  seemed  to  be 
in  the  old  servant  Bixon,  and  her  great  plea- 
sure to  lie  in  seeing  him,  and  tailing  over  old 
times ;  so  her  two  friends  talked  about  her,  little 
knowing  what  a  bitter  stinging  pain  her  "plea- 
sure" was.  In  vain  ElUnor  tried  to  plan  how 
tbey  could  take  Daon  .with  them  to  East  Chester. 
If  he  bad  only  been  a  woman  it  would  have  been 
a  feasible  step ;  but  they  were  only  to  keep  one 
servant,  and  IMxon,  capable  and  versatile  as  he 
was,  would  not  do  for  that  servant.  All  this  was 
what  passed  throu^  EUinor's  mind :  it  is  still  a 
question  as  to  whether  Dixon  would  have  felt 
his  love  to  his  native  place,  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations and  remembrances,  or  his  love  for  Ellinor, 
the  stronger.  Sut  he  was  not  put  to  the  proof; 
he  was  ody  told  that  be  must  leave,  and^  seeing 
EUinor's  extreme  grief  at  the  idea  oE  their  sepa- 
ration, lie  set  lunuelf  to  comfort  her  by  every 
means  in  bis  power,  reminding  ber,  with  tender 
choioB  of  words,  hoir  necessary  it  was  that  he 
ahonld  remain  on  the  si>ot,  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone's 
SOTice,  in  order  to  frustrate,  by  any  small  influ- 
ence he  might  have,  every  project  of  alteration  in 
the  garden  that  contained  the  dreadful  secret. 
He  petusted  in  this  view,  though  EUinor  re- 
peated, with  peitmacious  anxiety,  the  care 
whidi  Hr.  Johnson  had  taken,  in  drawing  up 
tJie  leas^  to  provide  against  any  change  or 
iJteratiou  bebig  nude  in  the  present  disposition 
of  Uie  house  or  grouDds. 


Fe<^  in  general  were  rather  astonished  at 
the  eagerness  Miss  Wilkins  showed  to  sell  all 
the  Eord  Bank  furniture.  !^en  Miss  Monro  was 
a  little  scandalised  at  this  want  of  sentiment, 
although  she  said  nothing  about  it;  indeed  jus- 
tified the  step,  by  telling  every  one  how  wiselyEUi- 
nor  was  acting,  as  the  large  handsome  tables  and 
chairs  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  and  keep- 
ing with  the  small  oddly-shaped  rooms  of  their 
future  home  in  East  Chester  Close.  None  knew 
how  strong  was  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
it  may  almost  be  called,  which  impelled  Ellinor 
to  shake  off,  at  any  cost  of  present  pain,  the  in- 
cubus of  a  terrible  remembrance.  She  wanted 
to  go  into  an  unhannted  dwelling  in  a  free  un- 
known country — she  felt  as  if  it  was  her  only 
chance  of  sanity.  Sometimes  she  thought  her 
senses  would  not  hold  togetber  till  the  tune 
when  all  these  arrangements  were  ended.  But 
she  did  not  speak  to  any  one  about  her  feelings, 
poor  child— to  whom  could  she  speak  on  the 
subject.but  to  Dixon  F  Nor  did  she  define  them  to 
henelf.  All  she  knew  was,  thatahewas  aaaeaily 
going  mad  as  possible ;  andif  she  did  she  feared 
tfiat  she  mi^t  betray  her  father's  gnilt  All  tiiis 
time  she  never  cried,  or  varied  from  her  dull  pas- 
sive demeanour.  Andth^weA  Ueased  tears  o( 
relief  tiiat  she  shed  when  Miss  Mono,  herself 
weeping  bitter^,  told  her  to  put  her  head  out 
the  post-chaise  window,  for  at  the  next  turning  of 
the  road  tiiey  would  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
Hamley  churdi-spire. 

Late  one  October  evening,  EUinor  had  her  first 
sight  of  East  Chester  Cbse,  where  she  was  to 
pass  the  reminder  of  her  life.  Miss  Monro  had 
been  backwards  and  forwards  between  Hamley 
and  East  Chester  more  than  once,  while  Ellinor 
had  remained  at  the  pars(Hiage;  so  she  bad  not 
only  the  pride  of  proprietorship  in  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  city,  but  somethmgof  the  desire  of  hospi- 
tably welcoming  Ellinor  to  their  joint  future 
home. 

"Look !  the  fly  must  take  us  a  long  round, 
because  of  our  luggage ;  but  behind  these  high 
old  walls  are  the  canons'  gardens.  That  high- 
pitch^  roof,  with  the  clumps  of  stone-drop  on 
the  walls  near  it,  is  Canon  Gibson's,  whose  four 
little  prls  I  am  to  teach.  Hark!  the  great 
cathe^al  clock-  How  proud  I  used  to  be  of  its 
great  boom  when  I  was  a  child !  I  thoodit  all 
the  other  church  clocks  in  the  town  sounded  so 
shrill  and  poor  after  that,  which  I  considered 
mine  especially.  There  are  rooks  flying  home  to 
the  ebns  in  the  Close.  I  wonder  i£  t\aj  are  the 
same  that  used  to  be  there  when  I  was  a  girl. 
They  s^rl^  rode  is  a  very  long-lived  bud,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  ooold  swear  to  the  way  they  are 
cawing.  Ay,  you  may  smile,  EUinor,  Dot  I  un- 
derstand now  those  lines  of  Gray's  jou  used  to 
say  so  prettily— 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  y«  blow, 
A  moBMDtaiy  yenth  bestow. 
And  bnatm  aawsond  sptii^. 

Now,  dear,  you  must  get  out  This  flawed 
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mlk  leads  to  ottr  front-door;  bnt  cor  back 
rooms,  whioh  aretbe  pleasantest,  lock  on  to  the 
Close,  and  tibe  cathedral,  and  the  lime-tree  irvSk, 
and  the  deanery,  and  the  io<^ery.'* 

It  vas  a  mere  slip  of  a  house ;  the  kitchen 
Ix^p  "Wisely -placed  dose  to  the  front  door,  and 
■0  reaerrinfc  the  pretty  Tier  for  the  little  dining- 
room,  out  of  vhidi  a  glass-door  opened  into  asmall 
mlled-in  frarden,  vhich  had  again  an  entrance 
into  the  Close.  Up-stairs,  a  bedroom  to  the 
front,  which  Uiss  Monro  bad  taken  for  heraelf, 
becanse,  as  she  said,  she  had  old  associations 
with  the  back  of  every  honse  in  the  Hi^-street, 
while  EUinor  moonted  to  the  pleasant  chamber 
above  the  tiny  drawing-room,  both  of  which 
looked  on  to  the  Tast  and  solemn  cathedral,  and 
the  peac^ol  dignified  CSlose.  East  Chester 
Cathedral  is  Norman,  with  a  low  maasire  tower, 
a  grand  mE^estie  nave,  and  a  choir  full  of  stately 
historic  tombs.  The  whole  city  is  so  qniet  and 
decorous  a  place,  that  the  perpetual  daily  chaiits 
and  hymna  of  praise  seemed  to  sound  far  and 
wide  over  the  roofa  of  the  houses.  Ellinor  soon 
became  a  regular  aUendant  at  the  moming 
and  eraung  femees.  1^  sense  of  wtn^p 
calmed  and  soothed  her  aching  weary  heart,  and 
to  be  pnnetnal  to  the  cathedral  hours  she  lOosed 
and  exerted  heradf,  v^am  probably  notii^ng  else 
would  bme  been  auffideitt  to  this  end. 

Bf-mi-by  Hiss  Konro  fmned  nuo^  ac- 
quamtanoes;  she  pidced  vp,  or  vaa  pid:ed 
up  by,  old  friends,  and  the  descoidnits  of  old 
friends.  Tht  grave  and  kindly  canons,  whose 
dsildren  she  taught,  called  upon  her  with  their 
wirea,  and  talk^  over  the  former  deans  and 
chapters,  of  vhom  she  had  had  both  a  personal 
and  traditional  knowledge,  and  as  they  walked 
away  they  talked  about  her  silent,  delicate-look- '. 
ing  friend  Miss  Wilkins,  and  perhaps  planned 
some  tittle  present  out  ^  their  fruitful  garden 
or  bounteous  stores  which  should  make  Miss 
Monro's  table  a  little  more  tempting  to  one  ap- 
parently so  frail  as  Ellinor,  for  the  household 
was  always  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Miss 
Monro,  the  active  and  prominent  person.  By- 
and-by,  she,  herself,  won  her  way  to  their  hearts, 
not  by  words  or  deeds,  bat  by  her  sweet  looks, 
and  meek  demeanour,  as  they  marked  her  regular 
attendance  at  cathedral  service :  and  when  they 
heard  of  her  constant  visits  to  a  certain  parochi^ 
school,  and  of  her  being  sometimea  seen  carrying 
a  little  covered  basin  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
they  began  to  try,  and  tempt  her  with  more 
uqent  words,  to  accompany  'Miss  Monro  in 
her  fre(taent  tea^liinkings  at  their  houses.  The 
old  deui,  that  ooorteoujs  gentlman  and  good 
Cairistian,  had  eariy  become  great  friends  witit 
Minor.  He  woidd  watch  at  tite  windows  of  hb 
greaiTKultedUlRUT  tin  he  saw  her  emerge  from 
the  garden  into  the  Close,  and  then  open  the 
deanery  domr,  and  join  her,  abe  wrftiy  adjusting 
the  measure  of  her  pace  to  lus.  Ik  time  of  his 
departure  from  £aat  Che^«r  became  a  great 
blank  In  her  lifi^  although  ahe  would  never 
accept,  or  allow  Miss  Monro  to  aoc^  his 


repeated  invitations  to  go  tmd  pay  him  a  visit  at 
his  country-phce.  Indeed,  having  once  tasted 
comparative  peace  again  in  East  Chester  Cathe- 
dral Close,  it  seemed  as  though  ahe  -was  afn^  of 
ever  venturing  out  of  those  (»]m  preciiusts.  All 
Mr.  Ness's  invitations  to  visit  hhn  at  his  par- 
sonage at  Hamiey  were  declined,  although  he 
was  welcomed  at  Miss  Monro's  on  the  occasion 
of  his  annual  visit,  fay  every  means  in  their  power. 
He  slept  at  one  of  the  canon's  vacant  houses,  and 
lived  with  his  two  friends,  who  made  a  year^ 
festivity  to  the  best  of  their  means  to  his  honoorr 
inviting  such  of  the  cathedral  clergy  as  were  in 
residence;  or,  if  they  failed,  condescending  to  the 
town  clergy.  Their  friends  knew  well  that  no 
presents  were  so  acceptable  as  those  sent  to  them 
while  Mr.  Ness  was  with  them ;  and  from  the 
dean,  who  would  send  them  a  hunper  of  (^oe 
fruit  and  flowers  from  Oxton  Park,  down  to  the 
cnrate,  who  worked  in  the  same  schools  as 
Ellinor,  and  who  was  a  great  fisher,  and  caught 
splendid  trout— all  did  their  best  to  help  them 
to  give  a  welcome  to  the  only  visitcur  they  ever 
had.  The  only  viator  th^  ever  had,  as  far  a» 
the  stately  gentry  knew.  There  was  one  visitor 
who  came  as  often  as  his  master  ooold  give  him 
a  holiday  long  enoni^  to  undertake  a  jonm^  to 
so  distant  a  place ;  but  few  knew  of  his  being  a 
guest  at  Miss  Monzo'^  though  his  welcome  there 
was  not  less  hearty  than  Mr.  Ness's— this  waa 
Dixon.  Ellinor  had  convinced  him  that  be  could 
give  her  no  greatra  pleasure  at  any  time  tiian  hy 
allowing  her  to  frank  him  to  and  from  East 
Cheater.  TVhenever  he  came  they  were  together 
the  greater  part  of  every  day :  she  taking  him 
hither  and  thither  to  see  all  the  sights  that  she 
tboufj^it  would  interest  or  please  Mm;  hot  they 
spoke  very  little  to  each  other  dnring  all  this 
companionship.  Miss  !bi&>nro  had  much  more  to 
say  to  him.  She  questioned  him  right  and  left 
whenever  Ellinor  was  out  of  the  room.  She 
learnt  that  the  house  at  Ford  Bmk  was  sjOen- 
didly  furnished,  and  no  money  spared  on  tiie 
garden;  that  the  eldest  Miss  Hanbury  was  very 
well  married;  tliat  Brown  had  succeeded  to 
Jones  in  the  haberdasher's  shop.  Then  she 
hesitated  a  little  before  making  her  next  in- 
quiry. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Corbet  never  comes  to  the 
parsonage  now?" 

"  No,  not  he.  I  don't  think  as  how  Mr.  Ness 
would  have  him ;  bnt  they  write  letters  to  each 
other  by  times.  Old  Job— you'll  recollect  old 
Job,  ma'am,  he  that  gardened  for  Mr.  Ness,  and 
wuted  in  the  parlour  when  there  waa  company 
—did  say  as  one  day  he  heeied  them  speakinff 
about  Mr.  Cprbet ;  and  he's  a  grand  counsellor 
now— one  of  them  as  goes  about  at  assize-tin^ 
and  speaks  in  awig." 

"  A  barrister  you  mcai^"  said  Miaa  Homo. 

**Ay;  and  he's  something  more  than  Qiair 
though  I  can't  rigbUy  remember  what." 

EUinor  could  hare  told  them  botL  They  had 
the  Times  lent  to  them  on  the  second  day  after 
publication  by  one  d  their  friends  in  the  Qose, 
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and  BUmor,  Tatctung  till  Hiss  Modto's  eyes 
were  otherwise  engaged,  slw^s  turned  with 
trembling  hands  and  a  beating  heart  to  the 
reports  of  the  Tarious  Courts  of  Law.  In  them 
she  found — at  first  rarely— the  name  she  sought 
for,  the  name  she  dwelt  upon,  as  if  every  letter 
were  a  study.  Mr.  Losh  and  Mr.  Doncombe  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Smythe  and  Mr. 
Corbet  for  the  deTendant.  In  a  year  or  two  that 
name  appeared  more  frequently,  and  ge&erBlly 
took  precedence  of  the  other,  wlmterer  it  vugkt 
be ;  then  on  especi^  occasions  his  speeehea  were 
repeated  at  fall  lei^h,  as  if  hia  words  were  ac- 
counted weighty ;  and  by-and-by  she  saw  that  he 
had  been  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel.  And  this 
was  all  she  erer  heard  or  sow  tdioQt  him ;  his 
onoe  findliar  name  never  pasaed  her  lips  enept 
in  bniried  wldspm  to  Vram,  when  he  canw  to 
stqr  with  them.  Ellinor  had  had  no  idea  tt'hfl& 
ilie  had  parted  fscm  Itx.  Corbet  bow  total  the 
separation  between  them  was  henceforward  to  be, 
■0  nuich  BUT  mill  left  mdnigbfld,  inffTir^*'''^^^'  ^t 
wassodiffioolt,  at  first,  to  bnsL  hecseU  of  the 
habit  of  orastant  raentkl  referenoe  to  bim ;  and 
for  wKUf  a  long  year  she  kept  thinkii^  that 
smeiy  some  kind  fortune  would  bring  them  to- 
gether again,  and  all  this  heart-sit^neas  and 
lelandioly  estrangfrment  from  each  other  would 
then  seem  to  both  onlyas  an  nglydruun  that  had 
passed  away  in  tiie  morning  li^t. 

HsB  dean  was  an  cdd  man,  Imt  thne  was  a 
enon  who  was  older  still,  and  whose  death  had 
been  expected  by  many,  and  speculated  uptm  fay 
smne,  any  time  this  last  ten  years.  Canon  Holde- 
worth  was  too  old  to  show  active  kindness  to  any 
one;  the  good  dean's  life  was  foil  of  thonghtfid 
and  benevolent  deeds.  Bat  he  was  taken,  and 
the  other  left.  Ellinor  looked  out  at  the  vacant 
deanery  with  tearful  eyes,  the  last  thing  at  night, 
the  first  in  the  morning.  But  it  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  with  church  dignitaries  as  with  kings ; 
the  dean  is  dead,  long  live  the  dean !  A  clei^- 
man  from  a  distant  coimty  was  appointed,  and 
all  the  Qose  was  astir  to  learn  and  hear  all  par- 
ticulars connected  with  bim.  Luckily  he  came 
in  at  the  tag-end  of  one  of  the  noble  families  in 
tiie  Peerage ;  so,  at  any  rate,  all  his  future  asso- 
dvtcs  could  learn  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he 
was  f<Hty-two  years  of  age,  married,  md  wiih 
eight  daughters  and  one  son.  The  deanerj^  for- 
uieiiy  so  qoiet  and  sedate  a  dwelling  of  the  one 
old  man,  was  now  to  be  filled  with  noise  and 
Bwrriment.  Inm  tailings  vote  being  placed 
bafote  three  windows,  evidaitif  tobethe  musery. 
In  Uie  summer  painty  of  open  windows  and 
doon,  the  sound  of  the  busy  carp^ters  wasper- 
petnally  heard  all  over  the  Close ;  and  by-and-by 
waggon-loadfl  of  fumitnre  and  caniage-loads  of 
people  began  to  anive.  Neither  AQas  Monro 
nor  EBiiior  £eit  thmsrins  of  sufficient  import- 
aaoe  or  gtation  to  call  on  the  new  comers,  but 
they  were  as  well  aoqnainted  with  the  pxoeeed- 
ings  of  the  lunily  as  if  they  had  been  in  duly 
interooone;  they  knew  that  the  eldest  Mini 
BetMdiamp  was  sdventeon,  and  Tccy  protfy,  only 


one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other;  that  she 
was  dotinglyfond  of  dancing,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  in  a  tSte-^tSte,  but  not  much  if  her  mamma 
was  by,  and  never  opened  her  lips  at  all  if  the 
dean  was  in  the  room ;  that  the  ueit  sister  was 
wonderftdly  clever,  and  was  supposed  to  know 
all  the  governess  eould  teach  her,  and  to  have 
private  lessons  in  Cheek  and  mathematics  from 
her  father;  and  so  on  down  to  the  littie  boy  at 
the  preparatory  school  and  the  baby-girl  in  arms. 
Moreover,  Mas  Monro,  at  any  rate,  could  have 
stood  an  examination  as  to  the  number  of  ser- 
vants at  the  deanery,  their  division  of  work,  and 
the  hours  of  tbeir  meals.  Presently,  a  very  beau- 
-tifU,  hangbty-looking  young  lady  made  her  ap- 
peaiuM!eintheC3o8e,uid  in  the  dean's  pew.  8fae 
was  said  to  be  hia  iiieoe,  the  otphan  daughter  of 
his  brother,  Genetal  Bemchamp,  come  to  East 
Chester  to  mddelor  tiie  neoessary  time  b^ire 
her  aanii^  wbioh  was  to  be  porfonned  in  the 
cathedral  by  her  vaolR,  the  new  dignitary.  But 
a»  callers  at  the  deanery  d^  not  see  thisMantifal 
bride-elect,  and  as  the  Beanduanps  had  not  as 
yet  follen  inty  habits  of  intimacy  with  any  t£ 
Hair  new  acquaintances,  very  Uttte  was  known  of 
tiui  ehrcnmstanees  of  this  approaeldBg  wedding 
beyond  the  partionlars  givesi  above. 

Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro  sat  at  their  drawiug- 
xDom  window,  a  Uttle  shaded  by  the  muslin 
evrtnns,  vrat^iing  the  basy  preparations  for  the 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
All  morning  Itmg  hampers  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
boxes  from  the  railway— for  by  this  time  iEast 
Chester  had  got  a  railway'— shop-messengers, 
hired  assistaqts,  kept  passing  badnmrds  and 
ffflwards  in  the  busy  Close.  Awards  afternoon 
the  bustle  subsided,  the  scaffolding  was  up,  the 
materials  for  the  next  day's  feast  carried  out  of 
sight.  It  was  to  be  concluded  that  the  bride- 
eleot  was  seeii^  to  Uie  packing  of  her  trousseau, 
helped  by  the  merry  multitude  of  cousins,  and  that 
the  servanf-s  were  arranging  the  dinner  for  the 
day,  or  the  breakfast  for  the  morrow.  So  Miss 
Monro  had  settled  it,  discussing  every  detail  and 
every  probability  as  thou|^  she  were  a  cliief 
actor,  instead  of  only  a  distant,  uncared-for 
speetatOT  of  the  caning  event.  Ellinor  was  tired, 
aikl  now  that  then  was  nothing  interesting  goii^ 
on,  Ae  had  fallen  back  to  her  sewing,  when  she 
was  starUed  by  Miss  Monro's  .exolamation : 

"  Lode,  lock !  here  are  two  gentlemen  coming 
■long  the  lime-4xee  walk  1  it  must  be  the  bride- 
gioon  and  his  friend."  Oat  of  modi  apathy, 
and  some  cnrioaity,  Ellinor  bent  forward,  and 
saw  just  emngiiqr  from  the  ahadomr  of  the  trees 
on  to  the  full  aftemomi  sunlit  pavement,  Mr. 
Corbet  and  another  gentleman;  tlie  former 
changed,  worn,  aged,  though  with  still  the  same 
fine  intellectual  faoe,  leaning  on  the  aim  of  the 
younger  taller  man,  and  talking  eagerly.  The 
other  gentleman  was  doubtless  the  bridegroom, 
SUbior  said  to  herself;  and  yet  her  prophetic 
heart  did  not  believe  her  words.  Even  before 
the  bi^ht  bwoty  at  the  deanery  looked  out  of 
tlw  gzeat  oneMiilinr  of  ika  dnnrin^xooin.  and 
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bluslied,  and  smilod,  and  kiflsed  her  hand;  a 
gesture  replied  to  by  Mr.  CSorbet  with  much 
empressetneat,  whi'e  the  otherman  onlytook  off 
his  hat,  almost  as  if  he  sav  her  there  for  the  first 
time.  EUinor's  greedy  eyes  watched  him  till  he 
was  hidden  from  sight  in  the  deanery,  unheeding 
Miss  Monro's  eager  incdierentseutenoes,  intom 
entreating,  afiologUing,  oomfbrtii^,  and  upbraid- 
ing. Then  sixnrly  turned  her  painful  eyes 
upon  Miu  Monro's  fooe,  and  moved  her  Jipa 
without  a  sound  beLBg  heard,  and  fainted  dead 
away,  all  her  life  she  had  never  done  it 
before,  and  when  she  came  nrand  she  was  not 
like  henelf ;  in  all  probability  the  persisteiu» 
and  wilfolness  she,  who  was  unially  so  meek  and 
docile,  showed  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
was  the  consequence  of  ferer.  She  resolved  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding:  numbers  were 
goii^;  would  be  unseen,  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd ;  but  whatever  Md,  go  she  would,  and 
'ndther  the  tears  nor  the  prayers  of  Misa  Monro 
coidd  keep  her  back.  She  gave  no  reason  for 
tiiis  determination  ;  indeed,  in  all  probability  she 
had  none  to  give ;  so  there  was  no  suiting  the 
point.  She  was  inflexible  to  entreaty,  and  ncr 
one  had  any  authority  over  her  except,  perhaps, 
distant  Mr.  Ness.  Miss  Monro  had  oil  sorts  of 
forebodings  as  to  the  possible  scenes  that  might 
come  to  pass.  But  kX  went  on  as  quietly,  as 
though  the  fullest  sympathy  pervaded  everyindi- 
^ual  of  the  great  numbers  assembled.  No  one 
guessed  that  the  mufBed  veiled  figure,  sitting  in 
the  shadow  behind  one  of  the  great  pillars,  was 
that  of  one  who  had  once  hoped  to  stand  at  the 
altar  with  the  same  bridegroom ;  who  now  cast 
tender  looks  at  the  beautiful  bride ;  her  veil  white 
and  fairy-like,  EUinor's  black  and  shrouding  as 
that  of  any  nun. 

Already  Mr.  Corbet's  name  was  known  thioogh 
the  country  as  that  of  a  great  lawyer;  people 
discussed  his  speeches  and  character  ft^  and 
vide ;  and  the  well-informed  in  legal  gossip 
spokeof  him  as  sore  to  be  offered  a  judge^p  at 
the  next  vacancy.  So  h%  though  jpve,  and 
middle-aged,  and  somewhat  grey,  divided  atten- 
tion and  remaric  with  his  levely  brid^  and  her 
pretty  train  of  cousin  bridesmaids.  Miss  Monro 
need  not  have  feared  for  Ellinor:  she  saw  and 
heard  all  things  as  in  a  mist— a  dream ;  as  some- 
thing she  had  to  go  through*  before  she  oould 
waken  up  to  a  reality  of  brightness  in  which  her 
youth,  wd  the  hopes  of  her  youth,  should  be 
restored,  uid  all  these  weary  years  of  dreaminess 
and  woe  should  be  revealed  as  irathing  but  the 
nighbnare  of  a  night.  She  sat  motionless 
enough,  still  enough.  Miss  Monro  by  her,  watch- 
ing her  as  intently  as  a  ieeper  wahdus  a  mad- 
man, and  with  the  same  purpose— to  prevent 
any  outburst  even  by  bodily  strengtii,  if  such 
restraint  be  needed.  When  all  was  over,  when 
the  principal  personages  of  the  ceremony  had 
filedintothe  vestry  to  sign  their  names;  when  the 
swann  of  towns-people  were  going  out  as  swiftly 
as  thw  individual  notions  of  the  restraints  «f 
the  saoied  edifioe  permitted;  whn  the  great 


chords  of  tb»  "Wedding  Mardi"  danged  out 
from  the  organ,  and  the  Toad  bells  pealed  over- 
head, Ellinor  laid  her  hand  in  Mus  Monro'a. 
"  Take  me  bome^**  she  said,  softly.  And  BGss 
Monro  led  her  hcune  as  one  leads  the  Ulnd. 


HOW  OLD  ABE  WEF 

DuuBa  in  ancient  dates  have  broken  down. 
Bis  O.  0.  Lswu  has  thrust  a  identleas  broom 
into  the  cobwebs  of  the  lE^^tokgist.  We  are 
not  so  cUqs  as  we  suppcaed  ourselves  in  the 
secrets  of  Babykm.  Revenge  t  If  the  stones 
above  the  earth  are  misread,  let  us  look  at  the 
stones  under  the  earth.  WhiU  are  these  chipped 
flints?  I«t  us  seardi  under  the  water, also.  Wtiat 
are  these  curious  remains  of  primeval  villages  in 
the  beds  of  great  lakes  P  If  we  had  but  a  tmstj 
guide !  So  much  has  been  talked  lately,  about 
the  antiquity  and  ancestry  of  man,  tnat  one 
would  like  very  well  to  see  the  grounds  of  all 
the  discossLon.  And,  happily  for  us,  just  at  the 
time  when  everybody  has  become  curious,  forth 
steps  Sir  Chahles  Xjteli^  one  of  the  soundest 
and  most  reasonable  of  geologists  that  Iiave  been 
or  that  ore.  In  him  we  have  known,  aforetime,' 
the  great  opponent  of  sensaUonal  geology, 
whereby  the  tale  of  the  earth's  life  is  made  har- 
rowing with  a  series  of  shocks,  cataclysms,  and 
vast  peril  by  fire  and  flood — hero,  the  abrupt  sen- 
sation header  of  a  continent  into  the  sm,  ther^ 
the  uptossing  of  an  Andes  chain  as  if  it  were  a 
fritter,  followed  by  a  general  explosion  of  vol- 
canoes and  unlimited  iUnmination  with  red  fire. 
Great  comfort  it  is  to  us  that  tbis  shrewd 
enemy  to  scientific  fustian,  has  appeared  as  our 
guide  to  the  lakes  and  caves  Utely  become 
rashionable  among  men  of  science,  in  a  book  on 
The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  whkh  (published  by  John  Murray)  ap- 
peared only  a  lew  days  ago. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  look  very  deep  for  evidences 
of  the  age  of  man.  Human  remains  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  latest  series  of  fossil-bearing  strata, 
the  tertiary;  neither  in  its  older  layers  of 
eocene,  which  show  the  dawn  of  an  appearance 
of  existing  sorts  of  shells ;  nor  in  the  miocene, 
which  contain  a  few  such  shells ;  noc  in  the 
latest  pliocene,  which  contain  more.  It  is  only 
in  the  new  settlements,  at  the  top  of  all  these, 
the  post-tertiary,  that  remuns  of  man  are  to  be 
looked  for.  We  may  be  content,  therefore,  to 
know  nothing  about  coral  rag  and  muschelkalk. 
No  matter,  though  we  are  not  geologists.  Any- 
body can  sink  in  a  b(%  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  travel  in  seandi  onnformation,  that  is  all  we 
have  to  do.  Swallowed  alive  m  a  Danish  peat- 
bog, we  are  to  noticcas  we  sink, the  different  sorts 
of  vegetable  matter  we  pass  throngb.  The  Danish 
peat-bogs  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  lie 
in  the  hollows  of  a  boulder  formation.  Trunks 
of  Scotch  fir,  some  of  them  three  feet  thick,  lie  at 
different  depths  in  the  borders  of  the  hog,  when 
they  have  fallen  as  they  grew  about  its  edge.  The 
Scotch  fir  has  not  grown  in  the  Danish  islands 
within  historical  times,  and  will  not  thrive  when 
introduced  there.    But  there  were  men  in 
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Denmark  when  the  firs  were  growing,  a  flint 
inatniment  having  been  Tound  nnderneath  one 
of  these  fallen  trees.  When  the  Scotch  firs 
ceased  to  grow,  oaks  became  common,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  lived  the  alder,  birch,  and  hazel. 
But,  in  its  turn,  oak  is  now  rare  in  Denmark,  and 
the  common  beech  predominates.  The  aspen, 
which  still  fionrishes,  is  found  at  all  depths  in 
the  bogs,  aud  appears  to  have  lived  through  all 
these  (utan^  in  the  dreu  of  Madame  Dania. 

A.  stone  nnptement  has  been  found  under  one 
of  the  old  nllen  firs.  Stone  implements  in 
abundance  are  to  be  found  in  Danish  bogs  and 
sand  dunes.  Old  articles  of  bronze  and  iron  are 
also  found ;  and,  by  observation  and  argument, 
Dam'sh  and  Swedish  antiqnariea  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  successive  ages  of 
stone,  of  bronze,  of  iron.  The  age  of  stone 
in  Denmark,  when  men  worked  onl;  b;  the  help 
of  flint  tools  and  fire,  is  found  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  period  of  Scotch  fir  vegetsr 
tion,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  oak  epoch :  the 
age  of  bronze,  when  men  recognised  and  naed 
fusible  copper  in  its  ores,  and  turned  it  to  use  fa; 
hardening  it  with  a  tenth  part  of  tin.  This  age 
of  bronze  eertaioly  corresponded  with  a  coa- 
aidenUe  part  of  the  oak  period-  But  the  ace 
of  iron,  wnen  men  recognised  the  more  Talusble 
metal  in  the  more  stone-like  and  less  fusible  iron 
ores,  corresponded  to  that  of  the  beech-tree. 

We  come  out  of  the  Danish  bog  and  dry  our- 
selves by  taking  a  long  walk  on  the  Danish 
coast.  Here  we  may  see,  at  certain  points, 
along  nearly  all  the  shores  of  the  Danish  islands, 
heaps  of  waste  oyster-shells,  cockle-shells,  and 
waste  of  other  edible  shell-fish,  mixed  with 
bones  of  divers  eatable  beasts  and  birds  and 
fishes.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  similar 
larve  heaps  of  oysters  and  other  marine  shells, 
Tito  interspersed  stone  implements,  near  the 
sea-shore,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Qeoi^;ia, 
United  States,  left  by  the  native  North  Ame- 
ncan  Indians,  at  poinu  near  to  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  pitohing  thrar  wigwams  for 
centuries  before  the  white  man  arrived."  The 
Danes  call  these  mounds — which  are  &om  three 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  some  of  them  a  thousand 
feet  long  by  two  hundred  wide— kitchen-middens. 
Sharpened  by  nibbing,  flint  knives,  hatchets, 
and  other  instruments  of  stone,  bom,  wood,  and 
bone,  with  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  are  scat- 
tered through  them ;  but  there  is  never  any  im- 
plement of  bronze  or  iron.  Such  heaps  are 
wanting  on  the  coasts  bordering  the  Qerman 
Ocean,  where  the  waves  are  now  slowly  eating 
awav  the  land.  We  have  yet  clearer  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  refuse  heaps,  in  the 
fact  that,  although  the  shells  are  all  ^  liviiw 
species,  the  oyster-shells  are  fall-grown  and  weD 
formed,  thou^  the  oysto-  cannot  now  lire  in  the 
brackiah  waters  of  the  Baltic;  and  the  sliells  of 
the  eatable  cockles,  mussels,  and  periwinkles, 
common  in  these  refuse  heaps,  are  of  the  full 
natural  size,  though  they  are  now  stunted  in  the 
adjacent  waters  to  a  third  of  their  size  by  the 
uantity  of  river-waler  poured  into  the  Baltic, 
n  the  days  of  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  that 


period,  the  Baltic  was  certainly  more  open  to 
the  ocean  than  it  now  is :  "  probably,"  says  ^ 
Charles  Lyell,  "through  the  peninsulaof  Jutlud 
having  been  at  no  remote  period  an  archipelago. 
Even  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
the  salt  waters  have  mode  one  eruption  into  the 
Baltic  by  the  Lymfiord,  although  they  have 
been  now  again  excluded.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  other  channels  were  open  in  historical 
times,  which  are  now  silted  up." 

Of  the  remains  of  bouts  in  the  Danish  kit- 
dien  heaps,  all  are  of  animals  now  existing  on  the 
land,  except  the  wild  bull,  which  is  an  historical 
character,  for  it  was  seen  by  Julius  Gsraar,  and 
survived  after  his  time.  There  are  frequent  re- 
mains of  the  beaver,  long  since  destroyed  in 
Denmark,  and  of  the  seal,  now  rare  on  the  coast. 
All  marrow-bones  have  been  broken.  Gristly 
parts  have  been  gnawed  as  if  by  dogs,  and 
the  bones  generally  that  a  dog  will  breakup  and 
eat  are  said  to  be  just  those  that  are  missing 
from  the  skeletons  of  birds.  The  remains  of 
the  dogs  themselves  show  their  race  to  have 
been  smaUer  than  it  was  in  the  bronze  p<^od ; 
and,  in  this  stone  period,  there  are  no  remains  oi 
the  domestic  ox,  or  horse,  or  sheep.  Of  the 
people  themselves  of  this  age  (who  were  no  can- 
nibals") some  skulls  have  been  found  which  show 
that  tney,  too,  were  of  small  stature,  with  round 
heads  and  overhanging  eyebrows,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  modem  Li^danders.  When  did 
these  people  eat  their  oystm  by  the  Danish 
shore  P  The  very  bronze  period  is  pre-hiatoric. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Danish  isles 
were  covered,  as  now,  with  magnificeat  beech 
forests.  The  beech  has  been  luxuriant  in  Den- 
mark for  eighteen  centuries ;  yet,  in  the  bronze 

Ciod,  there  were  few  or  no  beeches,  and  the 
d  was  covered  with  oak :  while  the  pine  forests 
by  which  these  folks  of  the  stone  period  hunted 
the  land  and  fished  the  sea  existed  even  before 
the  days  of  the  oak.  The  peat  covering  some  of 
their  remains,  is  the  grow&  of  at  least  four 
thousand  years ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  rate 
of  the  growth  of  peat,  opposed  to  the  imai^tion 
of  a  period  four  times  older. 

Quitting  the  Danish  bog  and  shore,  we  now 
follow  our  guide  to  Switzerland.  Here,  in  the 
shallow  p^ts  of  many  lakes,  where  there  is  a 
depth  of  DO  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen  feet 
of  water,  ancient  wooden  piles  are  observed  at 
the  bottom,  sometimes  worn  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  mud,  sometime^  projectiDg  slightlr 
above  it.  These  have  evidently  once  supported 
.villages,  nearly  all  of  them  of  unknown  date, 
but  tne  most  ancient  of  which  certainly  belonged 
to  the  0^  of  stone;  for,  hundreds  of  implements 
resembling  those  of  the  Danish  shell  mounds 
and  peat  mosses  have  been  dredged  np  from  the 
mud  into  which  the  piles  were  driven.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  use  of  such  dwellings,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Our  Saviour,  by  a  Toracian  tribe,  on  a  small 
mountain  lake  of  Poeonia,  now  part  of  modem 
Roamelia.  The  huts  where  the  Poeonians  lived 
with  their  families  and  horses,  were  built  on 
platforms  raised  over  the  lake  by  the  piles  on 
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whioh  ihej  rated,  A.  mutwj  of  the  une 
fomatUH),  eaulj  remorcd  in  maa  of  dngin^ 
joined  tike  pl«tf<»m  to  the  sbm^* 

It  WM  in  tho  diy  wint«r  oC  luoe  yem 
Then  the  laken  and  men  teak,  lower  thu.uid. 
ever  befora  beailuMnRi,  that  Uieee  foandalHUHK^ 
Sviw  laJce-TilUm  attracted  notice.  The  people 
of  Mdleiit  on  tne  Lake  of  Zurioh,  resolved  to 
mise  the  lerel  of  some  of  the  exposed  grotiBd, 
and  torn  it  into  laud  hj  throwtnf  on  it  mud  ob- 
tained hj  dtedgtng  in  the  a^aoent  sbaUow 
ureter.  Iiie  dredgers  found  a  numbex  of  woodea 
piles  deeply  driTcu  into  the  bed  of  the  lak^  and 
antosf  them  a  gre^  man;  hunmcrs,  axe^  and 
other  in^nunents — all  of  atone,  except  &  bron&e 
hatchet,  and  an  armltf  of  brasS'  wire.  There 
were  found,  also,  fragments  of  mde  hand- 
&ihioned  potterj,  and  maaaes  of  charred  timber, 
Bupposed  to  beloiig  to  the  oiiginal  jdatfom. 
The  (^oamtit;  of  bant  timber  here  and  in  other 
like  aituationsi  seems  to  indicate  that  mtaj  of 
theae  settlemcBts  perished  by  fire.  The  rapid 
increase  in  tho  depth  of  the  water  had  com- 
pelled the  biiilding  of  such  island  forts  too  near 
the  shore  to  be  safe  from  tiie  attack  of  fiery 
projectiles.  Tlie  Fooonians,  vlio  were  in  tliie 
middle  of  their  lake,  saTcd  by  its  fish  from  £a- 
mine,  defied  Xerxes  himself. 

TbuB  construction  of  these  ancient  villagee  has 
been  inferred  from  similar  buildings  now  erected 
by  the  Pt^oos  of  New  Gainea,  and  from  Swiss 
fishin^-huta  oonstroeted  on  the  same  plan,  on 
the  iiTK  Liouna^  near  Zozush,  so  late  as  the 
laitcaitnrj:  while  the  cirenlu  form  of  bum  <^ 
tiie  hnta  u  infen«d  from  tim  sbue  of  bwmt 
fraf^enta  of  the  day  that  seems  to  We  fonuMl 
thor  lining.  Hemauu  of  fishing  gaai,  in  cords, 
books,  and  atones  used  as  weights----even  a  whole 
sunken  canoe,  hollowed  from  a  single  troe-trunk 
fifty  feet  long,  that  had  apparently  be«a  OTer- 
buun  with  stonee  for  fbundatioot^naking — have 
been  found.  It  is  beUered  that  there  wae 
sometimes  as  nuuiy  as  three  hundred  huts  and  a 
thousand  people  in  one  settlemmt.  At  Tiangen,. 
it  is  calcokted  that  no  less  than  forty  t^osand 
piles  were  drivea;  probably  not  all  by  one 
generation.  Sites  of  such  villages  bare  been 
traced  on  theLakes  of  Constance,  Zaticb,  Qenera, 
and  Uenfehatel,  and  on  most  of  the  smaller, 
lakes.  Some  are  exelsaiTely  of  the  atone,  but 
others  an  of  the  bronze  an.  Of  the  bronze 
age  akne  there  are  more  than  twenty  on  the 
I^e  of  Genera,  twelve  on  the  Lake  of  Neuf< 
oh^l,  ten  on.  the  small  Lake  of  Bienne.  On  the 
little  Lake  of  Mooaseedorf  near  Berne,  ihe 
clippings  of  ftint  that  must  have  been  bro^ht 
from  a  distance,  indicate  that  there  may  have 
been  a  manufactory  of  atone  implements  upon 
that  spot.  Thero,  also,  have  been  found  hatchets 
and  wedges  of  jade  imd  articles  in  amber.  At 
Wangen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  hatcheta  of 
serpentine  and  greenstone,  and  arrow-heads  of 
quartz,  have  been  met  with ;  also,  remuns  of 
a  kind  of  plaited  doth,  supposed  to  be  of  flax. 
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lumps  of  bnmt.iriieat^  and  even  flat  round  cakes 
of  bread.  "Qke  atone  people  liere,  alao,  are  found 
to  have  draaeitintMl  the  ox,  ebe^  and  goat, 
aa  well  u  the  dag.  Thare  hare  lain  in  the 
nud  on  the  nte  <rf  tbeir  Tillage  oharred  applea 
and  piuB  of  small  siie^  such  aa  attll  grow  in  the 
Swiss  foHsta,  stoneaof  the  wild  plum,  xauberry 
and  blackberry  seeds,  beecii-nut^  and  baeel-naia.. 

Implraoisnts  of  the  later  bronze  period,  found 
under  old  hkt  aettlementa  of  the  "bnmzo 
people,"  olosely  rosoBbls  those  of  a  correspond- 
ing  age  in  Dfmmark.  But  hitherto  settlemoits 
of  tw  bronze  period  bare  only  been  found  in 
Westun  and  Central  SwitzerlaiuL  Lt  t.he  mote 
Eastern  lakes,  those  of  the  atone  period  alone 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  refuse  bones 
— always  with  the  marrow-bones  broken— show 
that  in  the  stone  period  the  flesh  of  hunted 
beesta  was  more  eaten  than  that  of  the  dnmeatic 
catUe  or  sheep ;  in  tJie  bronze  period  the  renrse 
is  the  case,  and  even  the  tame  pig  ia  found  to 
have  replaced  the  wild  boar  as  an  article  of  food. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  stone,  there  were 
more  ffoata  than  sheep  in  Switzerland.  At  the 
end  of  it,  there  were  more  sheep  than  {pats. 
The  Swiss  lake-dwellers  of  the  stone  period  ate 
fox  freely,  and  abstained  from  bare.  A  single 
fragment  only  of  the  bone  of  a  hare  baa  been 
foiuul  at  Hoosseedorf.  The  liaplaudera  avoid 
hare  from  a  superstitious  motive,  and  Cnsar 
found  also  that  the  ancient  Briton  would  not 
bans,  hens,  xux  geeae. 

The  oidy  human  skull  that  has  been  dredged 
from  among  the  mina  of  any  of  these  lake 
villages  simply  resembles  that  oi  a  modern  Swiss. 
The  few  in^rfeot  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  estimi^,  from  natoral  changes,  the  remote- 
ness of  the  stone  period  in  Switzerland,  agree  in  • 
dating  it  from  five  to  aeveu  thousand  years  ago.  I 

In  the  British  islands,  also,  tliere  ace  uuex*  ' 
plored  ramains  of  such  lake  dwellings.  In  the 
lakes  of  Ireland,  forty-six  of  them,  called  cran- 
noges,  hare  been  observed.  They  were  not  built 
on  platfonns  supported  by  piles  deeply  driven 
into  the  mud,  but  were  stockaded  artiRCi^  islets 
of  timber  and  stone.  One  of  them  in.  Ards- 
kiUin  Lake,  Roscommon,  is  aaironnded  by  a  I 
stone  wall  raised  on  oak  piles. 

Erom  Irdand  to  Egypt.  In  the  yean  *filtj- 
one  and  'fifty-four,  bonngs  were  made  in  the 
alluvial  land  of  I^jpt,  ]»riW  at  the  expense  of 
the  JELoyal  Society,  to  whom  Mr.  Leonard  Homer  > 
had  suggested  certain  experiments  for  testing  | 
the  age  of  a  given  thickness  of  Nile  sediment.  ' 
On  ground  diiSant  from  villages,  seventy  shafta  I 
and  Artesian  borings  were  sunk.   Burnt  brick  | 
was  fou^  covered  witb  sixty  feet  of  Nile  mud,  i 
Egyptian  burnt  brick,  more  than  three  thousand.  | 
years  old,  much  older  than  tlie  Roman  domina-  I 
tion.  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.   Bat  | 
if  the  pieces  of  brick  buried  sixty  feet  deep  i 
under  deposit  of  the  inundation,  bad  really  been 
covered  to  that  depth  by  slow  course  of  aalure, 
and  if  the  calculation  be  true  that  tlie  d^nut 
of  Nile  mnd  on  the  plain  of  Egypt  raises  the 
ground  but  five  inches  in  a  century,  then  that 
oridc  must  have  been  made  by  men  who  were 
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aUve  twelve  thoasaud  jeazs  ago.  Bat  the 
groimda  of  such  a  Kdooluum  ue  in  more  than 
one  respect  uncertain. 

Off  now  to  America.  There,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  especially  in  the  TallsTS 
of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  large  mounds 
hftTe  been  diacoTeied  which  lepKsent  the 
temples,  watoh-towen,  fortnsaes.  bniial-placea, 
of  an  ancient  unknown  nu».  Tluir  skulls  seem 
to  be  Mexican  or  Toltecan.  The  niins  of  thdr 
dwellings  and  temples  are  so  ancdent  that  rireis 
have  h^  time  to  entaoach  upon  and  uudermine 
their  lower  terraces,  and  to  recede  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  imle.  When  the  first 
Eoropean  settlers  cameinto  this  region  the;  found 
Tsst  fbiesta,  tenanted  only  by  the  Bed  Indian 
faunto:,  who  had  pre&erred  no  tradition  of  the 
piccediog  race.  Tet  amon^  those  great  mounds, 
that  are  the  record  of  their  past  existence,  are 
found  evidwces  of  their  traffic;  copper  fromLake 
Superior,  mica  from  the  Alleghanies,  obsidian  from 
the  Mexican  mountains,  and  searshells  from  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico.  Utere  are  articles  of  silver  as 
w^  as  of  copper,  potter;  and  ornamental  soulp- 
tuCf  besides  straw  wei^ops,  some  of  nnptdished 
honffitmie^  resembling  flint  impIementB  found 
near  Amiens  and  elsewhere  in  ifurope. 

Many  uncertainties  attach  to  the  calculation 
of  Dr.  B.  Dowler,  that  a  skeleton,  found  sixteen 
feet  de^  under  four  buried  forests,  in  ^agpn^ 
for  gasworks  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  New  Orleans,  has  an  antiquity  of  mty 
thousand  years.  A  low  part  of  the  peniaaala  of 
Florida  is  being  formed  by  coral  reefs.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  calculates  £romthe  natural  site  of 
the  growth  of  coral,  that  it  has  taken  a  hundred 
and  tbirtr-five  thousand  jeara  to  form  the 
southern  naif  of  this  penuraula,  all  being  of 
post4ertiuy  origin.  In  a  part  of  this  series  of 
Re&— fiatimated  hj  the  same  calculation  to  be 
ten  thouswd  years  old— the  jaws,  teeth,  and 
bonea  of  the  foot  of  a  man  were  found. 

^  'Within  the  time  of  man,  and  partiy  within 
historical  times,  there  have  been  great  changes 
in  the  idatiTe  levels  of  land  and  water.  In 
the  central  district  of  Scotland  there  has  been 
80  much  upheaved,  that  five  canoes  have  been 
found  buriedin  silt underthe  streets  ofGlaagow. 
There  is  a  raised  beach  containing  liviiu  marine 
shells,  at  Leith,  and  it  is  twenty-five  Ket  high 
above  high-water  mark.  At  the  same  lev3, 
skeletons  of  whales  and  instmmenta  of  deer's- 
hom  have  been  found  in  the  Carse  of  Stirling. 
Iron  implements  have  been  found  in  the  silt  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  d^  hiUocks  rising 
from  the  plain  bv  the  estuairof  the  Tay,  are  still 
called  by  the  Celtic  name  of'^Inches:  a  name  that 
must  have  been  givoi  them  when  they  rose  out 
of  water  or  manh.  A  great  part  of  S(»itland 
has,  in  foot,  been  lifted  flve-and-twenty  feet  since 
men  used  implements  of  metal,  probably  even 
since  the  Roman  occupation.  But  that  twenty- 
five  feet  rise  is  only  the  last  stage  of  a  Ions 
oourse  of  uphesvaL  In  parts  of  ^Norway  and 
Sweden,  throughout  an  area  of  about  a  thou- 
sand mUes  norw  and  south,  and  for  an  unknown 
diatance.east  and  west,  the  lifting  of  the  laud  is 
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oonstant  and  la  always  increasing  towards  the 
North  Cape,  where  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
five  feet  in  a  century.  If  we  could  assume  an 
average  rise  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  centnry, 
it  womd  follow  that  the  shores  and  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  former  bed  of  the  North  Sea 
had  been  uplifted  vertic^y  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  and  converted  into  land,  during 
the  hut  flve  thousand  yean.  But  there  are  on 
the  ooast  of  Norway,  raised  beaches  of  post- 
tertiary  deposits,  six  nnndred  Ibet  above  the  sea 
IsveL  They  could  hardly  attun  so  great  a  height 
in  less  than  twenty-four  thousand  ^ears.  Such 
calculations  show,  in  connexion  with  questions 
of  the  age  of  man,  that  there  is  range  over  a 
great  length  of  time  within  the  limits  of  the 
'*  post-tertiary"  period ;  that  is  to  sajr,  the  period 
in  which  all  animals  are  of  species  still  living  ex- 
cept only  a  ffew  extinct  mammals. 

M.  Cbsisiol  found  in  the  cave  of  Bize,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  human  bones  and  teeth, 
with  ficagments  of  rude  potterr,  cemented  in  the 
same  .mud  and  pebble  whicn  contained  land- 
shells  of  living  speciea  and  the  bonea  of  mam- 
mals, like  the  aurochs  and  reittdeer,  unknown 
in  historical  times  in  Trance,  and  whoee  re- 
mains are  there  found  commonljr  associated 
with  those  of  the  mammoth.  Next  year  M. 
Christol  found  in  the  oavem  of  Poindr^,  near 
Nismes,  human  bones  in  the  same  mud  with 
the  bones  of  an  extinct  hvEena  and  rhinoceros. 
The  conclusion  to  which  these  discoveries 
pointed  was  not  accepted.  Sir  Charles  Lyidl 
himself  argued  that  the  concurrence  of  bones  in 
the  caves  did  not  prove  them  to  be  coeval. 
"But,"  says  Sr  Charles,  "of  late  years  we 
have  obtained  convincing  proofs,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  that  the  mammoth,  and  many 
other  extinct  mammon  sp^s  very  common 
in  cave^  occur  also  in  undisturbed  aUuvium, 
embedded  in  snob  amanner  wiUi  works  of  art  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  man  and  the 
mammotii  co-existed.  Such  discoveries  have 
led  me  and  other  geologists  to  reconsider  the 
evidence  previously  derived  from  caves  brought 
forward  in  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man. 
With  a  view  of  re-examiniug  the  evidence,  I  have 
lately  explored  several  caverns  in  Belgium  and 
other  countries,  and  rc-read  the  principal  me- 
moirs and  treatises  treating  of  the  fossil  remains 
preserved  in  them.'* 

Among  the  caverns  visited,  were  some  of  the 
forty-two  bordering  the  valleys  of  the  Meuae 
and  its  tributaries,  which  were  explored  by  the 
late  Pk.  SoHMBBanrs  of  Li^.  Bito  these  lime- 
atons  caverns  the  streams  had  entered  through 
chinks,  and  left,  in  past  ages,  deposits  of  bones, 
and,  in  the  oldest  wn,  flint  kmves,  with  mud, 
sand,  and  pebbles,  all  (ff  which,  by  the  dripping 
from  the  cavern  roof  of  water  charged  with 
lime,  have  been  preserved  and  consolidated. 
Portions  of  human  bone  were  found,  with  fiint 
knives,  among  the  remains  of  extinct  animals : 
the  characteristics  of  age  in  all  the  bones  being 
equal.  In  the  Engis  cavern,  eight  miles  from 
Li^ge,  the  remains  of  at  least  three  human 
behigs  w«»  found ;  the  skull  of  one  being  em- 
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bedded  side  by  side  with  a  mammoth's  tooth. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the' Mease,  in  the  cavern 
of  Dngtboul,  remains  of  extinct  animals  abound, 
in  connexion  with  flint  implements,  cut  bones, 
and  the  bones  of  man.  Sir  Charles  LjeU*  who 
had  Tinted  Schmerling  and  beard  his  statements, 
in  an  eariier  hoA  recorded  his  opinions  vitbout 
adding  Iiis  own  assent.  That  he  now  gives  after 
reinTestigating  the  eridence,  and  afwr  baTing 
Tisited  some  of  the  yet  remainbg  cares.  With 
philosophical  candoor  he  retr^ts  his  former 
error,  bat  reminds  us  that  "a  discovery  which 
seems  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  prerious 
investigations  is  natunJly  received  with  much 
bentation.  To  have  nndertaken  in  1833,  with 
a  view  of  testing  its  tratb,  to  follow  the  Belgian 
philosopher  through  everv  stage  of  bis  observa- 
tions  and  proofs,  would  have  been  no  easy  task 
even  for  one  well  skiUedin  geology  and  osteolosy. 
To  be  let  down,  as  Schmerling  was,  day  after 
day,  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree,  so  as  to  slide 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  opening  of  the  Eneis 
cave,  where  the  best  preserved  human  Avm 
wne  found ;  and  after  thus  gaining  access 
to  the  first  sabtertanean  g^lery,  to  creep  on  all 
fours  through  a  contracted  passage  leading  to 
hrsev  chambers,  there  to  superintend,  by  torch 
light,  week  after  week  and  year  after  year,  the 
workmen  who  were  breaking  through  the  stalag- 
mitic  crust,  as  bard  as  marble,  in  order  to  re- 
move, piece  bypiece,the  underlving  bone-breccia, 
nearly  as  bard ;  to  stand  for  tiours  with  one's 
feet  m  the  mud,  and  with  water  drippujg  from 
the  roof  on  one's  head,  in  order  to  mark  the 
position  and  guard  against  the  loss  of  each  single 
bone  of  a  skeleton;  and  at  length,  after  findmg 
leisure,  sirengtb,  and  coTirage  tot  all  these  ope- 
rations, to  look  forward,  as  the  fruits  of  one's 
laboar,  to  the  publication  of  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence, opposed  to  the  prepossessifm  of  the 
seientifio  as  wdl  as  of  the  unsdentifio  public — 
when  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  need  scarcely  wonder,  not  only  that  a 
passing  traveller  &ilea  to  atop  and  scrutinise 
the  evidence,  but  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
should  have  elapsed  before  even  the  neighbour- 
ing professors  of  the  University  of  Xii^ge  came 
forth  to  vindicate  the  truthfulness  of  their  inde- 
fatigable and  clear-sighted  countrjrman." 

Besides  the  caverns  of  Li^,  Sir  Charles  has 
visited  the  care  of  the  Neanderthal,  near  Diissel- 
dorf.  This  cave  is  a  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of 
a  limestone  cUfF,  that  overhangs  the  Diissel,  and 
a  rent  in  the  limestone  has  connected  it  with  the 
i^iper  surface  of  the  couutrj.  Here,  Dn.  fum.- 
BOXT  of  Elberfeldt  found  the  ancient  skeleton  of 
a  man,  who,  by  the  form  of  his  bones,  bad  been 
very  muscular ;  but  whose  skull,  with  a  promi- 
nent ridee  over  the  cju  and  littk  fonihead,  was 
declarea  by  Professor  Huxley  to  be  the  most 
ape-like  he  had  ever  seen. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  remains  of  man  are  to 
be  looked  for  among  those  of  creatxires  whose 
bones  are  common  in  ancient  river  gravel,  why 
'  are  we  to  find  traces  of  human  life  only  in  caves  ? 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  relics  has 
at  length  been  proved,  and  such  assurance  has 


at  last  obtained  more  favourable  reception  for 
the  conclusions  of  MH.  Toumal,  Christol, 
Schmerling,  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  ' 
thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Schmer- 
Ung's  "  Keaearcbes,"  H.  Bovchzr  ds  Perthes  |  i 
found  some  flint  implements  in  the  alluvium  at  l| 
Abberille  in  Pieanlj,  their  antiquity  being  'i 
demonstrated  by  their  position.  Since  1341, 
such  instruments  have  been  dog  oat  of  gravel 
and  sand  in  repairing  the  fortincatious  at  Ab- 
beville. Bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
bear,  bysena,  &a.,  were  found  in  the  same 
bed,  but  the  scientific  world  genendly  ac- 
counted for  the  wrought  flints  by  natural 
agency  or  fraud.  Ds.  Bigollot  of  Amiens 
was  one  of  the  most  sceptical,  until  he  visited 
Abbeville  and  saw  the  collection  of  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes.  He  went  home,  resolved  to  look 
for  himself  for  flint  tools  in  the  gravel-pits 
near  Amiens,  forty  miles  away,  and  found  them 
precisely  similar,  and  in  the  same  beds — not  in 
the  vegetable  soil,  nor  in  the  brick  earth  with 
land  aim  fresh-water  shells  next  below,  but  in  the 
lower  beds  of  coarse  flint  gravel,  usually  twelve, 
twenty,  or  twenty.five  feet  below  the  surface. 
He  published  the  results  of  his  invesligation^ 
with  careful  plates  of  the  implements  found,  and 
four  years  after  that,  in  'fifty-eight,  the  tide  of 
opinion  was  turned  in  England  oy  the  results 
obtained  by  M&.  Penqbllt  from  careful  explo^ 
ration  of  a  new  and  untouched  suite  of  bone 
caverns,  near  the  sea,  at  Briibam,  in  Devon- 
shire. The  Royal  Society  made  two  grants  to- 
wards the  expense  of  a  skilled  examination  of 
this  cave.  Here,  flint  knives  were  found  in 
positions  that  proved  them  to  have  been  manu- 
factured when  or  before  the  cave  bear  lived  in 
Britain. 

The  geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  was 
then  expbuned  bjHa.  FKEsmcE,  in  company 
with  Mk.  Johh  Etabs,  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries ;  and  all  doubt  of  the  geologists  was  set 
at  rest  when  Mr.  Prestwich  extracted  with  his 
own  hands  from  a  bed  of  undisturbed  gravel  at  | 
St.  Acheul,  a  well-shaped  flint  hatobet,  seventeen 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  found  lying  on  its 
flat  side.   There  were  no  rents  in  the  overlying 
beds,  which  contained  many  land  and  fresh-water 
shells.   The  hatchet,  therefore,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  worked  its  way  down  through  the 
soil,  by  accident,  into  that  earlier  formation.  In 
the  year  following,  Mr.  Floveb,  digging  for 
himself  at  St.  Acheul,  disinterred,  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-two  feot  from  the  surface,  a  fine  sym-  ; 
metrically  shaped  weapon,  of  an  oval  form,  lying   j  I 
in  and  boieatu  strata  whuh  were  to  be  perfectly  <  t 
undisturbed. 

But,  among  all  the  flint  implements  in  the  ' 
alluvial  sand  and  gravel  of  the  oomme  there  has  j 
not  been  found  a  single  human  bone ;  nor  have  ; 
human  bones  been  found  anywhere  in  Europe  i 
amonf  the  flint  tools  of  valley  deposits.  Yet  we  I 
do  fiiul  the  bones  of  other  mammalia  in  living  ' 
or  extinct  species,  and  Cuvier  pointed  out  long  ,  | 
ago  that  the  bones  of  man,  buried  oa  battle-  |i 
fields,  are  not  found  to  decay  Caster  than  the  I 
bones  of  horses.    In  the  Liege  caverns,  also,  l| 


hTuuan  bones  -wen  fotmd  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  of  decay  as  those  of  the  care  bear, 
tiger,  and  mammoth.  Sir  Charles,  while  ex- 
pecting that  some  human  remains  will  be  de- 
tected in  the  older  alluTinm  of  European  valleys, 
now  that  curiosity  is  stimulated  aud  research 
nghtlr  directed,  tells  us  we  must  not  forget 
that  Dr.  SclimerUng,  after  finding  extinct  mam- 
malia and  flint  tools  in  fortv-two  Belgian  ca- 
Tcms,  found'  human  bones,  only  in  three  or  four. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  'fifty-nve  that  the  first 
sknll  of  the  musk  buffalo  was  found  in  the 
fossiliferous  gravel  of  the  Thames;  and  not  till 
eighteen  'six^  that  the  aame  animal  was  proved  I 
to  bare  co-existed  in  France  with  the  mammoth. 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  government  of  Hol- 
land drained  and  converted  into  drr  land  the 
forty-five  thousand  square  acres  of  the  Lake  of 
Haarlem,  There  bad  been  wmj  a  shipwreck 
on  that  water,  many  a  naval  fight,  hundreds  of 
Dutch  and  Spanish  soldiers  had  been  drowned 
there,  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  had 
lived  on  its  borders.  let  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  trenches  cut  on  the  farms  spread  over 
its  bed,  disclosed  no  evidence  that  man  had  ever 
lived  on  or  about  that  soil,  except  the  evidence 
of  a  few  works  of  art.  One  or  two  wrecked 
Spanish  ships  and  Spanish  arms  were  found. 
But  there  was  never  found  a  human  bone. 

In  eighteen  'sixty,  flint  implements  of  the 
Amiens  type  were  found  in  tiie  lowest  ^vel  at 
La  Motte  Piquet,  in  the  suburbs  of  ^uis,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  A  flint  hatchet  has  been 
found,  also  in  gravel,  at  Pr&:y,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oise.  A  few  flint  implements  have  been 
found,  ako,  in  the  gravel  bed  ou  which  a  part  of 
London  is  built.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
flint  spear-bead  found,  with  an  elephant's  tooth, 
at  Black  Mary's,  near  Gray's  Inn-lane,  London. 
At  Pease  Marsh,  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Wey, 
near  Guildford,  a  wedge-shaped  flint  instrument 
has  been  found ;  another  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Dasent ;  others  amongwaste  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Beculvers. 
In  the  days  when  such  instniments  were  made 
here,  what  is  now  German  Ocean  was  laud; 
Engknd  was  connected  with  the  mainland :  and 
thcTfa  ames,  runni^  furUier  east>  flowed  probably 
into  the  Rhine,  m  the  ancient  river  gravel  of 
the  valley  of  the  Oose,  Mb.  Wyatt,  after  visiting 
the  gravel-pits  of  Acheul,  resolved  to  watch  the 
excavations  of  the  erarel-pits  at  Biddenhain, 
two  miles  from  Beuord.  Sev^  flint  tools 
have  consequently  been  found  here,  in  association 
withboues  of  the  elephant  and  deer.  At  Hoxne, 
sear  Diss,  iu  Suffolk,  even  in  the  first  vear  of  this 
century,  Mb.  John  Fbere  found,  and  described 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  flint  tools  of  the 
Amiens  type,  in  gravel  under  clay-  The  site  has 
been  revisited,  and  more  tools  nave  been  found. 
The  cattine  ed«  <d  these  tods  is  so  sharp  and 
fresh,  that  Mr.  frere  may  have  been  right  m  sup- 
posing  that  there  was  a  manufactorv  nere.  In 
the  gravel  at  Icklingham,  in  Suffolk,  lance- 
heads  have  been  found.  The  onlv  British,  cave 
from  which  implements  membung  those  of 
Amieui  have  been  obtuse^  since  fall  attention 
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has  been  drawn  to  the  points  needing  minat<u  j 
observation,  is  that  recently  opened  near  Wells, 
in  Somersetshire.  It  is  near  the  cave  of  Wokey 
Hole,  from  which  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axe 
issues  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Meudlps. 
Here  are  found  fossil  bones  of  many  extinct 
animals,  intermixed  with  some  arrow-lieads 
made  of  bone,  and  many  chipped  flints  and 
chipped  pieces  of  chert.  A  flint  spear-head  was 
found,  embedded  side  by  side  with  a  hyaena's 
tooth.  Among  the  bone  caves  of  the  peninsula 
of  Gower,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  a  newly-dis- 
covered cave.  CoLOBBL  Wood  found,  iu  'sixty- 
one,  the  remains  (rf  two  species  of  rhinoceros  in 
an  nndistarbed  part  of  the  deposit,  l^ing  above 
some  welUhaped  flint  knives,  endfaitly  of 
human  wt^mamhip. 

The  issue  of  all  these  researches  is,  in  the 
opinion  now  held  by  geolog^ts,  that  although 
man,  whose  traces  are  found  only  in  the  post- 
tertiary  deposits,  is  geologically  a  new  comer 
upon  earth,  his  antiquity  is,  nevertheless,  much 
greater  tbaa  chronoIogutB  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed. 


m)WERS  OF  THS  WITNESS-BOX. 

"  Tbz  evidence  yon  shall  give,  shsU  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nottiing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you-— and  with  the  customary  adjura- 
tion, which,  on  my  ears,  always  grates  with  dis- 
agreieable  harshness  from  the  thoroughlymethodi- 
cal  and  indifferent  sing-song  in  which  the  words 
are  pronounced,  A.  B.  is  sworn  and  proceeds  to 
give  evidence.  I  dare  say  that  he  often  deposes  to 
more  than  the  truth,  uid  I  am  afraid  as  often 
to  less  than  the  truth ;  but  I  doubt  the  frequency 
of  his  coming  up  to  the  exact  exigent  standard 
demanded  by  his  oath.  Granting  him  honest,  he 
may  be  nervous  and  irritable,  with  a  confused 
memory  for  dates,  and  an  inconvenient  knack  for 
remembering  only  those  events  or  portions  of 
conversation  which  the  gentleman  in  the  wig 
who  is  teasing  lum.with  questions  most  deroutlj 
wishes  were  dismissed  from  his  mind.  But, 
consider  the  witness  sworn.  Why,  if  he  be  a 
man,  does  a  fatuous  greasy  smile  generally  play 
about  his  lips  as  he  mumbles  at  the  ragged 
dog's-eared  hook  which  the  usher,  with  an 
utter  disregard  for  the  fitness  of  things,  has 
provided  from  the  nearest  second-hand  book-stall 
among  other  "  properties"  of  a  court  of  law  P 
Why,  when  he  is  duly  sworn,  does  he  ordinarily 
pass  the  back  of  his  handover  his  lips  as  though 
to  wipe  away  the  taste  of  the  oath  he  has  just 
taken  P  Why,  from  the  b^iinine  to  the  end  of 
his  ordeal  in  the  witness-box,  is  his  hat  the  bane 
and  burden  of  his  existence  P  Why  is  the 
smootJiing  of  its  nap — when  it  has  any— a  task 
which  he  incessantly  porsues  F  Why  is  Ha  brim 
an  object  to  be  perpetuity  plucked  and  pinched 
with  dubl^  fingers  P  Why,  if  the  witness  be  a 
l^y,  does  she,  in  lieu  of  mnmbliog  or  kissing 
the  book,  give  it  a  defiant  smack  that  is  half  a 
bite— as  though  it  were  a  Man,  and  she  meant 
to  stand  no  nonsense  from  it  P  Why  does  the 
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lady-witness  commence  proceediagsbv  re-t;iag 
her  bonnet-striDgs,  ca"  aa  boa  ?  Why  m  tbe 
thumb  of  her  left  hand  glore  is  tliere  almost  in* 
variably  an  oriSce,  disclosu^  flesh  P  Why  does 
the  daudy-deponentj  the  witness  of  tbe  npper 
Tea  Thousand,  when  he  Ibaves  the  box,  contriTe 
to  stumble  over  two  out  of  the  three  steps  that 
lie  between  liim  and  the  floor  of  the  oourt  ? 

WhjP  Well;  because  the  majority  of  witnesses 
.  arenerrousandirritabl^yonmayaiiswer.ButyoE 
dontsee  that  greasyfahious  smile  anywhere  out 
ofa  court  of  jiistice.  The  back-handed  movement, 
the  painful  pantomime  with  the  hat,  the  stumble 
orerthe  stairs,  the  bole  in  tlie  thnmb  of  the  lefi- 
faand  ^me,  belong  to  witnesses  exclHsirely; 
and  tritnrases  tbenndres  ate,  so  runs  my  theory, 
a  race  and  type  of  bunanity,  apart.  Some  babies 
are  bom  with  silver  spoons,  and  others  with 
wdbden  kdles,  in  their  months.  I  believe  in  an 
order  of  children  who  are  bom  with  the  rag^ 
dog's-eared  book  at  their  lipa,  hiy  whose  cnulle 
aide  the  swearing  usher  stands,  and  who  are 
'brought  up  as  witnesses  fnxi  the  breast. 

I  nave  come  to  be  within  pistol-shot  of  forty 
years  of  age,  and  I  never  was  publicly  examined 
m  any  case,  oivil  or  orinunal,  b  ray  life.  And  yet 
I  have  lived,  an.  't  pkass  you,  in  a  coalinuiuly 
simmering  vat  of  hot  water.  Litigation !  Why, 
I  know  all  the  ofEices  in  Fardunentopolis  as  well 
as  any  lawyer's  derk  in  his  second  year,  aad  have 
a  whole  tin  box  at  home  full  oi  bias  of  costs  tmd 
green  ferret.  If  the  number  of  procnsra  which 
Eave  been  served  upon  me  vow  alt  laid  together 
longitudinally,  they  wouH  reach —  say  from 
Dodwrs'  Commons  to  Old  Palaoe  Tard.  Law- 
suits !  I  have  been  a  party  to  scores  of  them. 
Plaints !  Her  Majesty's  attcnmey.general  has 
done  me  tiie  honour  to  bring  three  several 
actions  aeainst  me  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  still  I  have  never  stood  up  in  a  witiie»sA}ox, 
never  kissed  the  book,  twiddled  my  hat,  and 
been  told  to  look  at  the  jury,  to  listen  to  the 
judge,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  examin- 
ing counsel,  not  fozgetting  general  injunctions  to 
"  apeak  t^"  and  to  be  oantfol  about  what  I  said, 
on  pain  of  faein^  committed  fbr  contempt,  or 
indicted  for  ponuiy. 

I  will  admit  tnat  my  legd  testimony  has  mote 
thaa  once  been  called  for.  What  I  have  known,  or 
what  other  people  chosetotake  it  into  tlieir  heads 
t^at  I  have  known,  about  the  rights  and  wrongs 
qS  certain  quarrels,  has,  from  time  to  time,  made 
many  most  respectable  plaintiib  and  defeudants 
anxious  to  "  have  me  in  the  box,"  and  to  sub^ 
ject  the  discreetly  corked  bottle  of  truth  within 
me,  to  the  action,  persuasive  or  coercive,  of  the 
forensic  corkscrew.  It  has  never  come  to  any- 
tiiing.  I  have  been  subpoenaed  over  and  over 
a«uu.  I  have  touched  that  mysterious  guinea 
which  the  derk,  vegete^in^  perhaps,  on  a  hopeless 
fire-and-tventy  smllings  a  week,  hands  to  von 
irith  a  grudging  poUtenew— 4hat  guinea  vraich 
Boitlier  lodc^  nor  feds,  nor  aoonds  like  other 
money — and  wMoh,  Vespasian's  axiom  neverthe- 
less, ola,  for  it  smeUs  of  pounced  vellum  and 
japanned  tinr-that  goinei^  which,  somehow, 
never  seems  to  have  been  ftiriy  oome  by. 


or  legitimately  earned,  but  rather  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  demon's  arles,  and  wludt 
consequently  you  maloe  all  convenient  baste  to 
spend  in  some  wild  waste  or  unholy  produ;ality. 
r  have  a  stuffed  heron  in  a  jglass  case  at  home ; 
I  bouglit  it  vrith  a  Bulmcenargninea.  I  bought 
a  chance  in  the  Art-ITnion  with  another.  £ 
divided  a  third  between  a  share  in  the  Frank- 
fort lottery,  and  a  box  of  pills  warranted  to  cure 
all  diseases)  and  tlie  consumption  of  which 
added  idiout  half  a  dozen  to  the  ailments  from 
which  I  was  already  suflerine.  It  is,  ab- 
stractedly, so  monstrous  and  prodigious  a  thing 
that  the  law  should  pay  you  anything  that  the 
primary  faot  of  the  donative  b«giBt«  recklessness 
and  mistrust.  Ton  feel,  dther  that  yon  are 
taking  the  money  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
or  that  yom  are  tlie  stipendiary  of  a  rogue. 

With  numerous  subpcenas,  liow  is  it  that  the 
ushw  has  never  called  my  name  in  court  P  If 
litigants  have  been  so  anxious  to  "  have  me  in 
the  box,"  how  comes  it  that  I  have  never  ap- 
peared in  tlie  box  ?  Let  fate  and  my  destinal  star 
reply.  "Hme  after  time  have  I  gone  down  to 
Westminster  Hall,  to  GuildbaU,  nay,  to  Croydon 
or  Guildford,  wbeu  an  astute  and  penniless  plain- 
tiff, wishing  simply  to  annoy  a  wealthy  defendant, 
has  laid  the  venue  of  a  twenty-pound  plaint  in 
Surrey  or  elsewhere,  as  far  away  from  tbe  real 
scene  of  dispute  as  possible.  Days  have  I 
wasted  and  waited  for  ike  ^vticnlar  case  X  have 
beencoBCeniedin,toconison;  yet,  like  a  boast- 
ful bnt  craven  puf^Ust,  it  never  has  oomc  on— at 
least,  it  has  never  advanced  to  sufficient  ripeness 
for  my  advent  to  become  an  event.  EitaN  the 
jury  iiave,  in  an  eariy  stage  of  the  case,  shown  . 
unmistakable  signs  that  they  had  had  enough  of 
it,  or  the  judge  has  suggested  an  arrangement, 
complimenting  the  parties  on  theit  high  re- 
spectability when  tbe  plaintiff  was  fully  pro. 
pared  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  twin- 
brother  to  Bfirabbas ;  wliereas  the  defendant 
was  bent  on  caUiug  me  to  prove  that  the  habi- 
tual turpitude  of  tlie  plaintiff^  eoLceeded,  on  tbe 
whol^  that  of  Jonathan  Wild,  Sawney  Beui, 
and  Uother  Brownri^.  Likewise  is  it  due  in 
jiistioe  to  tlie  bar  oiEogland  to  confess  that 
manv  of  my  cases  in  Westminster  Hall  have  been 
settled  without  going  mto  oonit,  tjirou^  the 
kind  offices  of  the  counsel  employed  on  dther 
nde.  Who  would  ima^im  that  so  much  bene- 
volence lurked  beneath  those  spiky  horsehair 
wigs ;  that  beneath  those  austere  stuff  gowns 
such  kindly  hearts  were  beating?  *'Cairt  we 
come  to  a  friendly  understanding  P"  says  Buba- 
sore,  Q.C.,  whomT  always  (quite  eironeouslV]  it 
seems)  assumed  to  be  a  most  quarrelsome  fellow. 
"  Oome,  now,  my  good  sir,  puts  in  Serjeant 
Squallop,  "  is  there  no  way  of  settling  this  un 
pleasant  little  difference?"  How  ghbly  they 
talk  of  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  law  I  How  deli- 
catdy  tii^  hint  at  the  ineonvenieneo  of  one's 
private  affairs  being  sifted  before  a  ribald  audi- 
ence, and  exposed  next  day  in  the  newspapers! 
How  deftly  they  draw  our  attention  to  the 
fact  tbat  one  story  is  a  good  one  till  another  is 
told;  Hat,  strong  as  we       Uiiak  oar  case, 
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theothec  ude  may-have  aatioo^pBr;  tiut»eTea 
if  we  gain  a  verdict,  «e  may  be  beatm  in  the 
long  mn  bj  a  point  of  law  and  a  vew.  triaL 
"  And  you  aow  vhat  casiuata  we  Uwyeis  are," 
simpers  Edbuon,  Q.C.,  with  deprecatory  shrug. 
So  the  case  is  a^tied,  and  I  get  my  gomea  for 
notbdnj;.  Who  shall  aceose  the  bar*  after  this, 
of  a  diapositioii  towards  fomenting  litigation 
and  engendering  strife  P  I  wonder  if  evw  I  could 
be  a  peacemaker.  Yes ;  I  think  I  coold,  if  I 
were  a  (^G.  in  good  practiee,  with  my  fee  paid 
befordiand.  I  think  I  ahonld  be  glad  to  patdi 
up  little  differences  without  going  mto  court,  if 
I  wanted  to  get  away  early  to  a  dumer  at  Rich- 
mond, or  if  mj  cob  were  waiting  to  take  me  for 
an.  airiog,  or  if  I  had  rather  a  heavy  case  commg 
on  in  the  Sing's  Bench  in  half  an  hour,  whi<£ 
rendered  this  nartioalar  one  in  the  Conunoii 
Fleas  sonewhal  of  a  bore. 

I  oam't  aaj  that  I  am  much  the  bettw  for  the 
srstiutMis  guineas  I  hare  had  as  Gompensation 
tor  the  writ  of  subpoena ;  for  the  stulEed  luffon  is 
getting  rather  shaky  about  the  Icfgs.  and  at  the 
sale  «  ny  effects  mil  fetch,  I  ^prehend,  some- 
thing considerably  under  a  crown.  But  my 
wandering  in  legal  purlieus  have  not  been,  per- 
haps, wholly  ban^  I  have  studied  witnesses, 
I  have  marked  their  ways,  made  notes  of  their 
demeanour,  envisaged  their  lineaments,  and 
catalc^ued  thor  apparel  I  have  grown  at  last 
— errors  excepted,  of  course — to  distinguish 
vitnesaee  from  other  men. 

Tou  may  tell  your  witness,  first,  from  the  &ot 
that  he  is  always  hoiory  and  thiistyj  and  that 
tiie  Toradty  with  which  be  partakes  of  refresh- 
ment  is  equalled  by  his  cheerful  aUeri^  to  be  fed. 
For,  the  witness  is  a  creature  to  be  paid,  and  not 
to  pay.  Nothing  edible  or  potable  comes  amiss  to 
him.  neis  ready  for  a.mutton  chop,  at  tenthirty; . 
for  a  quiet  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  and  aglus 
of  old  ale — he  is  very  fond  of  old  ale— at  noon ; 
for  a  8ul»tantial  "  point"  steak,  a  mealy  potato ; 
tike  a  bell  of  flower,  a  pickled  walnut,  and  a 
pint  of  Allsopp's  draught,  at  one  p.u. ;  for  any 
number  of  sandwiches  and  glasses  of  sherry 
while  the  managing  clerk  holds  him  in  whispered 
confabulation  as  to  that  one  point  about  which 
he  is  to  be  so  very  particular  m  uving  his  evi- 
dence and  which  ne  eithw  totally  forget^  ox 
makes  some  transcendental  blunder  about,  before 
hehasbeenAveminatesiiLthebox.  XIttn,again» 
he  is  ready,  when  the  case  is  over,  for  a  regolar 
good  dioner  washed  down  by  champagne  ancf  port 
—the  last  a  peculiar  rich  brown  frmtv  vintage, 
like  liquid  plum-pudding  with  plenty  01  brandy 
it :  the  special  ffrowth  of  the  vineyards  patromsed 
by  legal  notel-keepers,  and  which  has  the  curious 
property  of  causing  every  witness  after  the  second 

flass  to  inform  his  neighbour  in  a  confidential 
Lccup  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  manner  in 
which  be  gave  his  evidence,  the  case  would  have 
infallibly  broken  down.  The  miscreant  Strad- 
lisga  would  have  won  the  dav,  and  the  noble- 
hearted  Styles— vho  gives  toe  dinner — ^would 
have  been  nowhere,  u  is,  in  fact.  In  these  legal 
hoteb  that  witnessSB  may  literally  be  said  to  hve 
on  the  fat  of  tiu  land.  Th^  are  not  pnmd. 


While  better  vianda  are  »ttiug  ready  they  will 
make  shift  urith  a  basin  01  mook-tuitle,  in  which, 
scraps  of  glutinoua  parchment  appear  to  hare 
been  boiled  in.  Una  of  calTos'-beaa.  They  will 
fill  op  an  odd  cwner  with  a.  qoarter  of  a  pork- 
pia  and  half  a  piAt  of  stoi^ ;  nay,  I  have  even 
seen  teetotal  witnesses  (who  are  generally  in* 
cohetent  in  the  box,  and  virulently  uiapeotedof 
intoxicatton  by  the  judge)  punish  the  plaiutiffa 
pocket  pretty  heavuy  m  the  way  of  Banbury 
cakes  and  lemonade.  Country  witnesses,  whose 
stomachs  are  onosed  to  waiting  and  to  whom 
kickshaws  are  as  the  idle  wind  which  they 
regard  not,  are  not  above  taking  a  substan- 
tial lunch  &om  the  joint  at  the  Exchequer 
diniog-rooma ;  and  as  lor  by-drinks,  and  "  quiet 
drains,"  and  a  coz^  p^  aud  a  ^ass  of  some* 
thing  hot  tin  that  interminable  bnal  of  Hudge 
versus  Gudge  shall  give  place  to  the  bng-ex- 
peoted  case  of  Stradlings  versos  Styles,  their 
name  is  legion.  Of  course  there  are  from  time 
to  time  stmgy  plainti&,  and  panper  plaintifEa, 
and  attorneys  who  are  chary  iu  disbursing  costs 
out  of  powet.  In  these  cases  the  witnesses 
don't  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  iigure  the 
plaintiff's  case  accordingly;  but  there  is  one 
repast  they  mmt  have  by  fair  means  or  by  foul 
~the  first  being  understood  that  they  are  paid 
for,  the  second  that  they  pay.  They  will  have 
tea.  The  consumption  of  uiat  refreshing  and 
uninebriating  beverase  docs  not  in  the  slightest 
d^ee  iutenere  with  their  appetite  for  stimu- 
,  Uuts ;  still  a  witness,  without  his  teais  nothing. 
He  takes  it  at  all  times  between  noon  and 
five  P.M. ;  but  Ilia  tea  he  must  and  will  have : 
a  complete  and  perfect  tea— ^lot  a  mere  cup  of 
wishy-washy  Souchong,  but  sup^mentea  hj 
roun^  of  toast — the  greasier  the  oetter — and  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  an  egg,  or  an  anchovy,  by  waj 
of  relish.  The  witness  is  geuetalk  a  stranger 
in  the  land:  he  may  have  come  from  remote 
Camlerwellt  and  hia  tea  reminds  him  of  his 
happy  home.  The  young  lady  attendant  at  the 
coiue-shop  is  usually  aware  of  her  customer 
being  a  witness,  by  his  asking  for  the  Korning 
Advertiser,  which  organ  is  not  often  taken  in 
under  the  tea  dispeoaation,  and  next  by  his 
subsiding  into  the  placid  perusal  of  the  Stan* 
dwd  of  uie  ^  befwe  yeswrdw.  ISe  reada  of 
bygono  tfiab  and  witnesses  w  the  past,  and 
buoys  himself  up,  pendiaaoe,  irith  the  hope  that 
bis  own  &me  will  be  wafted  down  to  posterity 
by  the  Standard  of  to-morrow. 

The  witness*  while  he  is  in  the  chrysalis  or 
grub-state — mean  no  pun— but  his  transition 
condition,  before  he  develops  into  the  full-grown 
butterflydom  of  the  box,  is  lifted  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  his  or^nary  social  altitude.  He 
lives  in  another  world.  He  has  associates  and 
intimates  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  being 
gregarious  with,  two  days  ago.  He  is  made 
much  of.  He  is  a  superior  being.  Barristers 
walk  up  and  down  Westminster  Hall,  arm  in. 
arm  with  him.  Wealthy  solictors  elm  him  m 
the  shoulder  and  tell  him  to  stand  firm.  Baronets 
press  his  hand,  and  sometimes  leave  substantial 
tokens  of  their  affBotim  for  him  behind  thepres- 
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nne.  Landlords  are  enjoined  to  take  the  atmost 
eareof  bim.  Pale-faced  runners  fromtheattornej^B 
<Moa  are  affected  to  hU  service,  partiallj  aa  body 
servants,  partially  as  spies  and  guardians,  to  take 
care  that  he  does  not  run  away,  that  he  does  not 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  other  side ; 
and  vhile  Ihey  pamper  him  like  a  prize  pig,  to 
prevent  him  from  eating  and  drinking  himself 
into  a  state  of  blind  obuvion  qf  his  daties  to- 
wards  Stradlings  and  against  Styles.  For  wit- 
nesses are  mortal  men,  even  as  voters  at  con- 
tested elections  are,  and  will  sometimes  fade 
away  from  the  paths  of  pnidence.  By  the  irn, 
DOW  that  1  think  of  it,  the  witness,  generically 
speaking,  is  almost  identical  in  manners,  cns- 
tom,  countenance,  and  conversation,  with  the 
Voter!  And  voters  are,  like  witnesses,  a  species 
of  hnmanity  typical  and  peculiar  in  their  cha- 
racteristics. I  once  had  a  vote  for  the  county, 
but  I  never  voted.  I  was  made  aware  of 
being  seised  of  a^  vote  for  some  chambers  in 
town,  by  the  Badical  party  (my  own,  oh  bitter 
scorn  [)  "fighting  the  hattle  of  the  ronstitation 
in  the  Registration  Courts,"  and  objecting,  on 
some  technical  noond,  to  my  qualification. 
Tliey  gained  the  ^ay,  but  the  victory  was  dis- 
astrous to  them,  as  they  had  acted  (aha!)  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  I  was  a  red-hot 
Tory;  but  I  humbly  thank  the  revising  bar- 
rister for  strikihg  my  name  off  the  register. 
What  ^ould  I  have  done  with  a  vote  F  £h»s  it 
concern  yon,  or  me,  or  any  other  man,  in  the 
pres«it  pure  and  healthy  state  of  the  political 
atmosphere,  save  the  regolariy  stammd,  ap- 
proved, and  ^ic^  voter,  whether  Sir  John 
Grampus  or  General  Bounce  be  the  man  for 
Westminster  P 

There  are  times  when  the  witness  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  poblu  character ;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  in  connexion  with  an  election  petition 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  than  as  a 
witness  in  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
that  he  becomes  remarkable.  Take  Giles  Jolter, 
for  instance,  assistant-ostler  at  the  Red  Her- 
ring on  Horseback,  Chumpsford.  The  defeated 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  im- 
portant borouf^h  in  parliament  has  petitioned 
against  the  sitting  member.  It  is  the  oldstoiy: 
bribery,  wurapticni,  treatiiig,  intimidatifm,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  He  lawyers  on  both  aides  mb 
their  hands  and  chuckle ;  for  it  is  a  fat  case, 
which,  on  a  moderate  computation,  will  cost 
about  fifty  pounds  an  hour  during  hearing. 
Giles  Jolter  is  brought,  to  his  intense  amaze- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  from 
(ainmpsford  to  London  by  express  train.  With 
him,  perhaps,  also  as  witnesses,  maybe  Mr.  Chaw- 
chobos,  lancUord  of  the  Pickled  £lgg  beer-shop, 
and  two  or  three  other  agriculturaPworthies  m 
hobnails  and  fustian.  They  all  live  on  the  before- 
mentioned  fat  of  the  laud.  They  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  beatitude,  arising  from  \u- 
Umited  feeds  of  bran-mash,  oilcake,  and  scieuti- 
fically  slued  mangel-wurzel.  They  might  have 
Reruenta  AnUdca,  Thorn's  fo«C  Indian  pie- 
meal,  for  Uie  asking  for.  ^y  wax  fat  and  kick, 
and  their  bones  are  fall  of  marrow.  One  of  the 


pale-hoed  runners,  seleoted  for  the  post  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  man  about  town,  is  de- 
tached to  sbow  them  the  sights  and  the  lions  of 
London.  At  theatres  you  may  see  Chawchobbs 
fast  asleep,  with  his  hud  leaning  on  his  arms,  in 
the  upper  boxes.  It  wonld  never  do  to  take  a 
valuable  witness  to  the  pit.  ^  At  masie-halls 
Giles  Jotter's  horse-collar  grin  pervades  the 
stalls.  He  thinks  the  Perfect  Cure  the  greatest 
terpsichorean  marvel  of  the  aee,  yet  stul  offers 
to  back  himself  for  "half  a  poond"  to  "joomp  agin 
him."  He  speculates  upon  the  number  of  pints 
of  ale  consumed  by  "Any Other  Man,"  prepara- 
tory to  his  stump  oration ;  and  at  night,  when 
be  returns  to  his  lodgings,  disturbs  the  whole 
house  with  unearthly  yelps  and  rumbliuRs,  in  his 
attempt  to  imit^  the  pleasing  melody  of  In 
the  Strand— the  Strand.  Nothing  is  spared,  in 
short,  to  make  Giles  Jolter*s  witness-hfe  a  car- 
nival of  joy — this  poor  conscript  of  toilsome  hus- 
bandry, who  at  nome  fares  worse  than  the 
horses  he  helps  to  tend,  and  has  bat  the  Union 
to  look  forwu^  to  when  his  joints  have  grown 
too  stiff  for  his  task  of  currycombing  and  rubbing 
down! — but  the  scheme  of  his  revelry  has  one  ca- 
rious omission.  The  lawyers  have  forgotten  the 
requirements  of  Jolter  imd  his  comrades  in  the 
way  of  clothes.  CLawehobbs  has  been  snatched 
in  haste  and  shirt-sleeves  from  his  beer-shop  bar , 
and  when,  in  places  of  fashionable  or  conviviat 
town  resort,  yon  come  upon  rough  uncouth  men 
of  peasant  mien,  dad  m  short  smoek'^rocks, 
fustian  suits,  bilUoock  hats,  monumental  ankle- 
jaokii,  with  rural  ckj  scarce  imcaked  from  them, 
and  wonderful  TelToteen  waistcoats,  with  donble 
rows  of  mother-o*-pearl  buttons,  you  may  be 
tolerabW  certain  that  a  great  election  petition  is 
on  at  Westmmster,  and  that  these  are  witnesses. 

It  comes  to  the  turn  of  Giles  J olter  to  be  exa- 
mined. 'T^  not  much  he  has  to  prove.  Perhaps 
he  only  overheard  the  conversation  in  which  the 
sitting  member  offered  the  head-ostler  (who  had 
a  vote)  nineteen  guineas  for  a  single  hair  out  of 
the  h&j  mare's  tail;  or  perhaps  he  found  three 
five-pound  notes  in  the  corn-chest,  with  "  Vote 
for  Feverill"  on  a  scrap  of  paper  pinned  thereto ; 
or  it  may  be  he  was  instructed  carefnlly  to  way- 
lay, discreetly  to  kidnap,  and  completely  to  fuddle, 
Boolwang,  the  great  radical  of  Chumpsford.  As  a 
mie,  the  parliamentary  committee  can  m^e  no- 
thing of  Giles  Jolter.  When  he  is  probed  for  facts 
bearing  on  the  case,  he  retails  in  the  Boeotian  dia- 
lect, scraps  of  local  scandal  damaging  to  county 
families  of  the  highest  standing. 

Thus :  Rubasore,  Q.C.  "  Do  you  remember  the 
thirteenth  of  Jane  f" 

To  him  Jolter :  "  Ay,  sure-lye,  'twas  t'  day 
Squire  Gai^yll  laid  t'  horsewhip  'cross  nns 
woife's  shouthers  i'  the  coach-house." 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  cross-examination, 
Serjeant  Squallop  takes  Jolter  in  hand. 

"  You  say  you  saw  Sir  Norman  PereriU  at 
the  Bed  Hemng  on  Horseback.  What  was  he 
doimr?" 

"What  do  you  mesD,  nrf" 
**Whoy,dnKnik,tibbysure.**  Andthennequi. 
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TocatiDf;  Jolter  bestovs  the  horee-ooUar  on 
the  entire  auditory  (including  Sir  Norman  Pere- 
lil],  who  stipB  at  his  club  on  a  rusk  and  a  glass 
of  Seltx«r  water),  in  humoroiu  amoMment  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  learned  serjeant,  who  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "toight." 

Not  unfre^uently  Jolter  himself  appeara,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  toight  as  a  droom,  and  con- 
templates the  august  tribonal  thtougb  a  dense 
boze  of  beer.  &  htm,  in  these  cases,  slipped 
away  from  his  lej^al  ^oidea,  pbiloaophen,  and 
InendSj  and,  weaned  wiUi  vinous  and  ^nritnooa 
Inxories,  betaken  himself  to  a  msttc  oigie  of  four- 
penny  ale  in  some  Westmonasterian  oeer-shop, 
reminding  him  of  his  natire  Boeotia,  in  company 
wit^  a  sweep,  a  navigator,  and  two  militia-men. 
Sranetimes,  m  these  moments  of  beery  abandon- 
men^  he  is  pounced  upon  by  a  wary  recroiting- 
8ei^eaut,ana  forthwith  enlisted  in  tier  Majesty  a 
Forty-fourth  Foot.  More  than  once  have  par- 
tiamei^ary  agents  been  compelled  to  pay  "  smart 
moiwy"  (m  the  raosom  of  Giles  Jotter. 

By  this  time  the  assistant-ostler  has  become 
a  public  character.  He  wakes  one  morning  with 
a  headache,  and  finds  himself  famous.  "  No 
mors  flag^t  insianoe  of  the  innate  and  in- 
curable rottenness  of  our  deotoral  sntem  could 
he  (pnnd,  ve  think,  Vttan  in  the  hideooa  ter- 

S'  rersation  of  tiie  witness  Jolter,  in  his  eTidenee 
fore  the  committee  on  the  Chompsford  elec- 
tion petition" — thus  commences  a  leading  article 
in  a  d^y  newspaper,  and  Q,  is  the  hero  of  the 
first  paragraph. 

Matters,  however,  may  grow  serious,  and  the 
commnnicativeness  of  Giles  may  become  as  com- 
promising as  his  reticence  is  embarrassing.  At  all 
hazards,  toe  assutant-ostler  must  then  be  got  out 
of  the  way,  and  his  cross-examination  is  cut  short 
by  his  sudden  disappearance.  He  is  spirited 
away  nobody  knows  whither.  Of  course  the 
sitting  meniW,  and  those  eminent  and  astute 
parliuDcntary  agents,  Messrs.  Weasle,  Eylet, 
and  Hole,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  his  where- 
abouts. Qniok  1  a  proohuoation,  two  proclama- 
tion^ half  a  dozen  proclamations,  for  tlie  appre- 
hension of  Giles  Jolter!  It  passes  comprehen- 
sion, but  it  is  still  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
that  the  passenger  in  a  blue  cloak,  with  a  for 
collar,  green  spectacles,  and  a  sealskin  cap,  who- 
took  the  mail-train  from  Ixmdon  to  Fangboume 
on  such  a  night,  was  the  recalcitrant  Giles ;  nay, 
he  has  been  seen,  with  no  di^uiae  at  all.  but  in 
his  normal  fustian  and  hobnaus,  astounding  the 
fisher-girls  at  Boulogne  or  Dunkirk  with  the 
borse-collargrin.  Then  Giles  is  caaght,and  makes 
his  appearance,  qualdng  and  blubbering,  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  imagining  in 
his  perturbation  that  he  is  in  peril  for  poaching,  he 
pitebnsly  assnies  their  honours  vorsnips  that  be 
'*  UTcr  tooohed  a  nblnt  in  uns  loife."  Tlie  end 
of  it  is,  that  after  the  seijeant-at-anns — to  the 
ineffable  disgust  of  that  courtly  and  bag-wimed 
functionary— has  had  charge  of  Giles  for  a  uy 
or  two,  he  is  committed  to  Newgate  under  the 
^teakrai's  warrant.  And  there  the  govemor 
doesn't  know  what  tti  do  with  bim ;  and  after  a  few 
weeks*  inoaroeration,  during  vhioi  the  Sunday 


papers  write  about  him  as  a  "martyr  to  oligar- 
chical tyranny,''  the  seraion  comes  to  an  end, 
sad  the  Speaker's  warrant,  being  by  this  time  so 
much  waste  paper,  Giles  Jolter  is  discharged. 
Perhaps  a  subsctiption  is  opened  for  him  in  the 
columns  of  some  red-hot  journal,  and  the  first 
week's  list  of  contributions  comprises :  "  A  Foe 
to  Despotism,  Ss. "Bmtus  Britaunicus, 
23. 6d.  "  Blood  or  the  Ballot,  Is. "  One  who 
hates  M.F.8.,  9d.  (weekly),"  and  so  forth. 

fiat  Joltar  sobiides,  ud  goes  bank  to  Boeotia 
and  Gfanmpsford  to  toid  his  cattle,  and  is  no 
more  heard  of.  Hie  great  tribe  of  witnesses 
must  submit  to  a  simuar  fate.  Their  fame  is 
but  ephemeral.  Their  notoriety  endures  but  for 
a  day.  They  &de  into  nothingness  and  oblivion ; 
in  the  great  crowd  they  pass  unnoticed ;  and  it 
is  only  when  you  hang  fdwut  the  law  courts  and 
wear  out,  wearily,  your  shoe-leather  in  the  Hall 
of  the  liOst  Footeteps,  that  you  un^te  tbem  oat 
again,  and  watch  their  ways,  and  dive  into  their 
haunts.  I  never  take  up  the  report  of  a  trial 
twenty  years  old,  without  wondering  what  has 
become  of  all  the  witnesses.  Wliat  a  noise  they 
made  in  the  world,  and  into  what  complete  for- 
getfulness  they  have  drifted  ■  As  I  h^  down  my 
pen,  an  Italian  oq;an.grinder  in  the  street  be* 
neatb,  strikes  up  '*  H  balen."  Confound  those 
organ-grinders !  Tet,  stay,  the  brown  stranger 
may  be  worth  studying.  Why,  goodness, 
gracious !  the  name  of  his  papa  may  have  been 
Theodore  Majocchi,  that  witness  of  witnesses ; 

the  air  ground  on  the  paternal  organ,  not 
"  II  balen."  but  "  Non  mi  rieordo !"  His  father 
may  httf  e  been  a  witness  against  Queen  Caroline 
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Rons  again  1  dirty,  piotoresque,  beautiful, 
lamentaUflkome !  the  Eternal  City  that  never 
^ea_01d  Borne,  to  which  Ume  gives  only 
mellowing  graces,  not  disfiguring  wrinkles- 
queen  in  the  inst,  though  her  poiple  was 
oftm  splashed  with  blood  and  mire,  and  queen 
in  the  present,  though  fettered  and  discrowned ; 
with  what  passionate  beating  of  the  heart 
strangers  first  drive  through  those  narrow  wind- 
mg  streets ;  with  what  glad  yearning  of  affec- 
tion old  friends  go  back  to  their  beloved  haunts  ! 
Florence,  el^nt  and  esthetic,  rich  in  medi- 
Bvd  reminiscences,  with  every  street  a  poem, 
and  every  house  a  history ;  uienoa,  proud  and 
stately,  dothing  her  steeps  with  marble  palaces, 
and  rulingher  world  of  waters  with  no  meek 
sceptre;  'Venice,  dreamy,  moninfiil,  vad  half 
doM ;  Tnrin,  modem,  gay,  and  not  a  little 
flannting— all  an  beauofil;  but  none  Moal  to 
the  centre  of  Catiiolio  Obristendom,  the  old 
mistress  of  the  world,  where  the  curule  chair 
and  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Csesars  was  a 
lower  seat  than  the  fisherman's  chair,  where  the 
proudest  crown  of  the  empire  was  a  humble 
wreath  compared  to  the  arrogant  triplet  round 
the  Christian  Father's  mitre.  Back  to  beloved 
Rome,  so  full  of  sin.  and  sorrow,  and  evil  rule, 
and  stifled  luimtation,  so  foil  of  beauty  and 
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ioT,  and  diildike  gikdj  of  wnt— bide  for  tiw 
thud  time,  irait  a  eertem  artist  aad  liis  fiunii; 
one  wistet  ereniw,  nine  jean  ago^  rae  of  tiie 
nadts  being  a  book*  on  Bonaa  mMm,  uriiieb 
we  are  dob^  a  sood  and  vdoome  aemce  in 
helping  to  make  Eaown. 

In  a  lumbering  Tellow  ehiuae,  drawn  hj  three 
borses  abreast,  each  horse  with  a  collar  of  bells 
iinglmg  roond  lus  neck,  and  cock's  plume 
leatfaera  nodding  in  his  head,  and  driTon  bj  a 
poitilion  in  a  gaudy,  gold-lioed  jidcet,  as  sbabby 
and  rustr  as  it  was  tinselly  and  tawdry,  our 
lotist  and  his  familr  drove  throngh  the  0am- 
|ngn»— no  railroad  then— leaving  Civita  Veotdua 
b^iad  them.  Tiair  way  throogh  tketall  ^ele- 
ton  grasses  and  the  dry  cane's  tnfted  feathem  of 
the  ralliag  slopes,  was  not  without  abondanoe  of 
looal  cokttrinv.  Pbonp  sad  tOKj  littie  beggar 
ohildrei^-caM  ddld  m  in&at  Samt  J<dmr-raa 
laoghing  by  the  side  oS  the  eainage,  tbtowmr 
smaDterBets  wbenerer  tbey  bad  tin  chaaoe,  and 
aonaming  "dated  qnalche  coea"  at  the  top  of 
tbeir  dinU  Itaiiaa  Toioea,  till  they  seemed  to 
pierce  the  very  brains  of  the  ttarfulera ;  ccmta- 
dini,  sitting  albwart  the  tongne  of  th«r  heavy 
oarts  dnwn  by  the  snperb  grey  oxen  of  the 
Omnpagna,  flashed  baok  a  merry  answer  to  their 
pleasant  words  of  greetmg;  or  a  light  wine 
eaietta,  riagmg  along  with  its  horse  bright  in 
roaettes  and  feathers,  and  a  fierce  little  pomwo 
bwkii^  furiooaly  at  the  paeseia-by,  ^owed  the 
driver  Mrt  asleep  nnder  tbe  tall  tiiai^nlar  oover ; 
dravea  of  oxen,  driven  by  bandit-looking  mra 
armed  with  \oo^  poles,  and  not  always  safe  to 
neei;e8pedBUyif  theday  bebot  and  tbey  bare 
been  driven  to  tbe  verge  of  their  patience,  were 
bathed  in  the  slanting  sunlight,  till  the  grey 
grew  warm  with  mddy  gold  ami  brightened  mto 
purple;  long  lines  of  hwses  and  muks,  tied  head 
to  tail,  were  dionted  and  sereamed  at,  as  if  tbey 
mderstood  la  lingna  Toscana  in  booea  Romana, 
as  well  as  human  beings ;  flodte  of  sheep  were 
watched  over  ly  the  Pan  of  the  Campagna,  in  bis 
shaggy  sheepakin  braeokes  and  wddemess  of 
matted  hair,  who,  plantiag  bis  kng  pole  dii^ 
nally  towards  lam,  stretehea  oat  hia  legs  wide 
ifwt,  and  leans  a^^unst  it,  tripod  fuhion,  stadv- 
the  ommtennees  and  behanonr  of  his  flook, 
orsieepmgintheBimAinei  kmg^baired  onam- 
ooloand  gouts  brmniag  nnma  the  nuas,  ot 
peMittg  oat  frotn  beldnd  the  bashes  on  tbe 
knoUs,  fell  intoaoddental  grovpiiun,  marrdloosly 
well  suited  aad  pietniesoae;  ba&Ioes  draggii^ 
rude  wains,  their  melaneiudy  eyes  faQof  intuiite 
yeaning  and  regret,  plodded  wearily  ahH^  swi^- 
mg  their  heavy  beads  at  each  ^p  {  oaniagee 
met  them  full  of  expectant  fooes  mAing  oat 
for  friends  retaining  from  Gtvita  Veeehia;  and,  aa 
they  oame  nesnr  to  tbe  city,  groups  of  Romans 
were  walking,  talking,  and  fnghing  together : — 

*  Itoba  di  Koma,  by  V.  W.  Story.  "  Boba" 
meuB  goods,  wares,  tbtogs,  or  *'  notions  of  my  and 
every  Idnd,"  from  mbUih  jmd  riOhiff  to  the  most 
exqaUteprodnet  of  art  and  nature.  Bobaeels  means 
tnah  and  tna^eiy^lwd,  eoana  Nba;  bat  Mr. 
Btmy  haa  gtM  m  xoha  not  robaeda'  atons  not 
MhUA. 


tiiese  wen  some  of  their  hnidaits  of  tnvel.  until 
tiiey  nearcd  the  Fwta  CmUevgieri,  and  the 
great  aotiier  of  natkms  was  fidr^  win. 

Then  the  glory  (tf  Tories  h^an.  Ihne 
was  tbe  boge  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  golden  with 
the  last  bunii^;  rays  of  the  sanset;  beneath, 
the  pillars  of  the  gnnd  cokmnade  of  Benuni, 
standing  like  giaius  wainst  tbe  dreamy  air; 
there,  the  splashing  roontains  "shook  ^eir 
loosening  silver  in  the  sun,"  and  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  "  pmnted  ii»  Imu  finger  to  the  sky  ;'* 
the  gnat  bdl  daaging  &om  the  belfry,  the 
Piaasa  thronged  with  animated  gronpe.  Hen 
wen  priests  and  soldiers  moving  in  separate 
masMS  through  the  city  which  both  wen  hewing 
to  enslave ;  there  the  ghastly  confratenutjk, 
ahnwded  in  white,  witii  two  hows  left  fin  the 
eyes,  headed  »  fonerBl  proewsion,  tbe  wavii^ 
hfaok  bmnen  of  vbioh  woe  muled  with  the 
death's  head  and  croa&4}ones,  blasoned  in  gilding 
<mthem;  tiienwen  the  bunps  set  up  to  the 
honour  of  the  Madonna  twinkhiK  eveiywben 
in  little  ahrines,  while  women,  leaning  from 
the  balccnies  above,  talked  in  load  dear  tones 
to  their  Mends  below ;  street  sellers  wne  howl* 
ing  out  their  wares,  children  wen  soreaming, 
men  wen  shouting  and  a  few  wen  swearing, 
pifferari  were  playing,  contadini  were  singing 
with  their  rough  mountain  voices ;  and  bo,  in 
daricness,  tumut,  ftasbing  li^tts  at  intervids, 
and  cries  and  noisenever  oeasmg,  the  lumbering 
old  yellow  chariot  tfaondered  over  bridges  and 
along  damp  and  dirty  streets,  until  it  finally 
reached  Us  own  iq)puidKd  gate,  and  then  was 
rest  end  sttenee  (w  the  wearr. 

Bat  not  for  mai^  boon :  for  is  not  December 
tbe  month  of  tbe  pifiienri  ?  tluwe  contadini  of 
tbe  Abnuai  mountains,  who  come  down  from 
their  savage  steeps  to  play  a  novena  in  Borne  to 
the  honour  of  the  Madonna,  and  of  tiie  bambino 
^rtto  is  to  be  bran  when  GbriBtmasoomes;  and  ia 
not  theur  music  of  the  shrillest  and  moat 
arousing  P  Th^  begin  early  in  the  mominf^ 
always  going  in  ooapus,  and  playing  before  tiie 
Madonnas  set  up  in  shrines  against  the  shops 
and  houses,  or  on  staircases,  or  in  halls,  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  or  down  narrow  paatages  and 
alleys — wherever,  in  short,  the  papal  idol  is  to 
be  found;  one  phtying  the  zampogna,  or  bag. 
pipes,  the  other  Uowiag  the  piSno,  or  pastoral 
fajw.  BometiiBestbepipe-T^yer,  ifofanardent 
tempciament,  and  dissatisned  with  thealoworre* 
salts  of  soienoe,  lays  down  his  pipe,  and  anga 
the  verses  of  UnnovenftinaloaaeoaraeToie^ 
nidk  the  zampt^^  dnDSM  oat  the  aooomponi- 
ment ;  but  always  tbe  music  is  of  n  shrill  and 
ear*paeroing  chancter,  only  to  be  tdented  bj 
the  aealoos  {Mety  of  tbe  Cuthfol,  or  for  the 
artistic  getting  up  of  the  perfwmers,  with  tbe 
heretics.  For,  indeed,  theae  pi&rari  an  the 
moat  iHotoiesque  of  all.  when  all  an  pie- 
taresque.  ^Qieir  conical  hats,  adoraed  with  the 
peacock's  feather  or  band  of  red  cMda  and  tassds, 
laid  ievcren%  on  tbe  ground  when  honoattng 
their  Lady;  their  red  waistcoats,  blue  iaoks*«b 
and  yelk>w  homeapun  breeches :  their  sandals  of 
oatanned  hide,.boiindto  the  leg  b7  thosemultittt^ 


ALL  THB  TEAB  BOUZn). 
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draom  oorda  (tbcy  were  onoe  called  the  oio. 
ci&ri,  or  the  corded)  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  ideal  bandit  of  the  boards  or  the  stodio ; 
their  long  brown  cloaks,  buttoned  doaely  romid 
the  throat ;  the  various  colonrs  vhich  the  son 
has  faded,  and  the  rain  has  washed,  and  the 
wind  has  deadened,  and  which  time  and  son  and 
wind  and  rain  have  all  mellowed  into  the  most 
harmonions  and  inexpressibly  effective  tones; 
the  eager  eyes  and  tangled  feU  of  coal-black  hair 
—what  woald  Rome  at  Christmas-time  be  with- 
out her  pilFcrari  P 

Then  there  are  the  ballad-singers :  generallji'a 
blind  old  man  who  sings,  accompanied  bv  a  woman 
who  plajB  the  goitar  or  tiie  manooliii,  and 
sometunea  by  a  little  girl,  who  collects  the 
baiocdhi,  and  steals  your  heart  oat  of  yon 
with  her  lostrons  earnest  eyes.  They  sell  yon 
their  ballads  on  a  printed  sheet  for  a  baiocoo, 
with  a  bright  Italian  smile  and  a  flourishing 
woodcut  thrown  into  the  banain,  on  all  manner 
of  subjects  and  themes. .  When  the  wrathex 
is  warm,  too,  there  are  serenaders  without 
end;  the  Trastererini,  specially  gifted  that 
way,  who  serenade  their  stont-IimKd  strong- 
hearted  Blousabellas  as  pearls,  roses,  qaeens 
of  beaaty,  doves,  exquisite  gems  too  rragile 
for  earth  s  keeping,  imd  all  the  rest  of  it  ac- 
eotdinff  to  the  nonnid  insanity  of  lovers ;  and, 
then  there  are  the  tradespeople  and  the  artisans, 
who  ang — oh,  how  th^  sing ! — always  and  all 
di^long.  CobUera,  sitting  on  &eir  benches, 
placed  under  the  pratone  of  some  great  palace, 
to  the  saving  of  rent  and  the  sufficient  shelter 
of  the  man,  sing  as  thev  thump  and  strain  at 
leather  and  waxed  thread;  the  blacksmith  sings 
loader  than  his  hunmer  or  the  roaring  fire 
within;  the  marble-cutter  sings ;  the  carpenter 
sings;  the  bricklayer;  the  donna  di  facenda,  at 
her  work  in  the  house,  or  peeling  onions  in  the 
court-yard;  the  washerwoman  at  Uie great  public 
cistern,  slashing  and  flaunting  her  linen  with 
inhuman  violence — each  and  all  sing — sing  their 
londest,  sing  their  harshest,  sing  their  sweetest ; 
bat  the  song  is  generall<f  like  the  life,  full  of 
power  and  passion,  and  thie  overflowing  of  loxu- 
tiant  nature,  nther  than  sentimental  in  the  whin- 
ing sense ;  aid  never  meagrely  given.  Even  in 
the  Openi^ousfi  the  audience  hum  the  airs  to 
accompany  the  performers,  and  you  may  always 
know  what  opera  has  be^  penbrmed,  by  the 
poweifol  disphiy  of  lungs  and  larynx  giving  out 
the  tunes  in  the  streets  by  the  departing  au- 
dience. 

How  well  everything  composes  and  har- 
monises together  in  Borne !  What  would  look 
violent  or  sordid,  according  to  its  degree,  in  any 
other  place,  here  either  simply  enriches  the 
general  tone  surrouudi^  it,  or  is  but  a  lower 
note  in  the  same  kOT,  u  is  true  that  Rome  is 
dirty,  and  might  weU  afford  to  loee  a  little  of  its 
pictureiqueBeas  for  sake  of  the  godly  eain  of 
scan  ana  water;  but  if  once  the  parish  beadle, 
with  the  whitewaiher  and  Ida  paiL  gets  footing 
^ere,  the  Bome  of  oar  love  wul  be  zoineo. 
Thoae  old  btown  and  yellow  stones  covered  with 
gdden  moss  sndcrimsonedlichenr— those  jagged 


and  broken  outlines,  glorious  in  play  of  light,  and 
so  wonderful  in  their  varied  lines  and  shadings, 
idl  ovei^wn  as  tb^  are  with  weeds  ana 
grasses  and  tufts  of  wavinfj  flowers — that  subtle 
and  yet  so  rich  interfusion  of  colour  wliich 
makes  the  joy  and  the  despair  of  the  artist — 
wonld  it  oe  gain  to  lose  all  tbis  for  cream- 
colonred  stncco  and  line  and  plumb,  let  the 
stucco  be  of  the  creamiest  and  the  plumb-line  of 
the  straightest  P  What  would  Rome  be  if  the 
greens  and  reds  and  warm  ^ys  of  her  ruined 
walls,  the  golden  yellow  which  the  sun  burns  to 
reddened  orange,  and  the  deep  dark  blues  which 
straigtben  into  purples— if  all  the  lutnnony 
of  Bgtt  and  richness  of  decay,  was  lost  in  the 
banoB  of  the  clean  and  godly,  who  would  white- 
wash that  grand  old  grimy  bee  as  a  religious 
duty? 

But  these  are  mere  artistic  pleasuies  of  the 
eyes,  which,  picturesque  as  they  are,  Rome 
could  well  afford  to  lose.  There  are  the  beg- 

SITS,  first  of  all;  from  that  heroic  torso.  King 
eppo,  who  keeps  his  bank  on  the  upper  piazza 
of  toe  Trinitit  de'  Monti,  and  who  is  the  real 
king  of  the  beggars  in  Home,  to  the  toothless 
ana  palsied  hag,  who  pursues  yoa  with  her 
crutch,  and  sends  an  "apoplexy"  (accidente) 
after  you  if  you  refuse  her  importunate  "  Per 
carit^  signormo — per  I'amor  di  dio,  signorina !" 
This  Beppo  is  a  remarkable  man,  for  all  that  he 
is  only  a  oeg^,  su^ect  to  the  lock-up  and  the 
vasrancy  act  if  he  shonkl  dare  to  show  himself 
in  LondoQ.  l%ere  is  no  doubt  of  his  hcmg  of 
good  provincial  family ;  some  day  he  is  a  baron 
of  the  Scala  d  i  Spagna ;  but  he  is  reuUy  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  who,  finding  his  two  withered  and 
undeveloped  legs  nther  m  the  way  of  ordinary 
success,  set  up  as  begg^-in-chief,  having,  as  his 
stock  in  trade,  a  magmficent  torso,  a  good-look- 
mg^  face  and  head,  bland  manners,  a  pheasant 
smile,  an  agreeable  way  of  saying,  "  Fa  buono 
tempo;"  or,  "Fa  catfivo  tempo!"  according 
to  the  weather,  a  dark  blue  cloak  wbicli  he 
drapes  round  him  like  a  toga,  and  a  profound 
belief  in  the  giving  propensity  of  human  nature. 
Beppo  has  not  reasoiud  iU.  He  has  amassed  a 
good  fortune,  and  lends  money  like  any  other 
banker ;  he  has  a  wUe  and  several  children,  and 
the  other  day  was  able  to  give  his  dau^ter,  who 
married  a  respectable  tradesman,  a  iiandsome 
dowry,  according  to  the  ideas  and  measurement 
of  a  Roman  shopkeeper.  Every  fine  day  he 
comes  to  the  piazEa,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and 
d^^>ed  in  Ids  tc^Hke  cbak,  escorted  by  his 
servant— a  boy  on  crutdiea.  He  never  begs ; 
he  only  shuffles  along  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
which  are  guarded  by  iron  and  leather,  some- 
times, not  always,  takes  off  his  hat,  looks 
ap  in  your  face  and  smiles,  teUs  you  that  it 
is  a  good  day  or  a  bod  one,  according  to  the 
time,  then  waits  and  expects;  and  you-— yoa 
are  hscinated,  ove^wered,  uid  give.  Tour 
only  chance  of  gettiiu;  rid  of  him,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  be^ar,  is  to  raise  your  left  forefinger 
and  slowly  wiw  it  to  and  £ro.  There  is  a  mute 
mesmerism  in  Ais  signwhidi  satisfies  the  boldest. 
The  next  best  recipes  against  bq^ars  in  general 
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an,  to  be  black-baired,  to  emoke  in  the  streets, 
and  to  speak  only  Italian. 

It  would  be  well  if  tbere  was  only  Beppo  and 
his  kio  to  oTcrpover  and  bleed  jou ;  but  Rome 
is  the  atj  of  beggars,  from  the  Pope  (who  begs 
for  Feter'a  pence)  downwards.  Ton  cannot 
moYO  ten  st^  without  being  asked  for  money 
by  some  one.  ftsnriscans  and  Capooins,  in 
tueir  brown  serge  dresses,  corded,  round  the 
waist,  their  dirty  feet  and  grimy  bands  and 
faces,  pounce  upon  you  in  the  street,  or  in 
your  drawing-room,  or  toot  stndio,  wherever 
Toa  may  be;  either  with  a  basket,  asking  for 
food,  or  rattling  before  your  eyes  a  tin  box 
with  a  slit  in  it,  into  which  you  are  to  drop 
what  of  your  bounty  you  can.  spare.  The  Sacconi 
— those  shrouded,  white-robedspectres,  who  stalk 
about  Rome  in  most  unpleasant  mufti,  shrouded 
from  head  to  foot,  with  nothing  but  boles  left 
for  their  eyes ;  who  may  be  your  most  intimate 
friends,  and  who  are  sorely  noblemen,  church 
dietaries,  and  men  of  hiB^  rank,  generaUy 
doing  sucb  stranee  penance  for  their  sins— steal 
upon  you  quietly  like  ghosts  in  mid-day,  or  enter 
into  yoni  most  prirate  chamber  suddenly ;  and 
with  waning  voices  and  threatening  accent,  ask 
alms  for  the  glory  of  God.  and  the  welfare  of  the 
souls  of  the  uitbfol.  These  Sacconi  always  go 
in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wav,  never 
speaking  and  never  losing  sight  of  each  other, 
but  b^ing  furiously  of  every  one  they  meet, 
and  all  the  more  securely,  because  so  thoroughly 
disguised.  Then  there  ore  the  pilgrims  who 
b^ ;  and  your  friends*  servants,  who  come  to 
you  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  days,  and 
wish  you  many  happy  days  like  to  the  present, 
for  toe  response  ()f  a  few  pauls;  indeed,  this 
custom  of  giving  Christmas-boxes  and  New 
Year's  gifts  to  your  friends'  servants  is  so  uni- 
TersaL  utat  many  men  much  in  the  world  have 
a  whole  army  of  unpaid  domestics,  on  the  chance 
of  the  wages  to  be  had  at  these  seasons  and  in 
this  manner.  There  are  the  servants  out  of 
lace,  who  beg  as  the  most  honountble  and  pro- 
table  employment  open  to  them ;  and  troops  of 
Raffaelesque  little  cmldren,  and  stalwart  men 
and  decrepid  ones,  women  in  their  prime  and 
women  in  the  decadence. 

Sometimes  the  beffiars  are  the  victims,  as 
when  the  gardens  of  the  Franciscans  lie  handy 
to  certain  vrindows,  and  buxom  Roman  wives 
form  friendly  relations  with  tiie  gardeners,  to 
whom  they  signal  with  the  "Pst,  pst !"— the 
national  "Hi  there!" — ^when,  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  they  dangle  a  long  cord  enticingly 
from  their  hands.  Ai  which  sight  and  soimd 
the  cardener  knots  a  huge  cabb^  to  the  end 
of  the  cord,  and  the  woman  hauls  up  her  pur- 
chase, or  his  gift,  according  to  the  closeness  of 
their  relations.  If  the  monks  were  not  so  in- 
tolerably lazy  they  might  attend  to  their  own 
kail-yard,  but  being  too  pious  for  labour,  they 
hire  instead,  and  get  cheated,  as  they  deserve. 
This  is  poetical  justice,  and  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  another  bit  of  poetical  justice  in  that 
strange  hour  of  Saturnalia  which  takes  place  in 
a  oardinal's  establishment,  when  he  is,  or  is  sud 


to  be,  elected  Pope.  His  servants  break  into 
his  wardrobe,  and^rifle  every  chest  and  drawer 
he  possesses,  taking  all  his  clothes  away,  even  to 
his  very  shirt.  Symbolising,  probably,  the  new 
apparel  of  the  sou,  and  the  renunciation,  even, 
of  the  cardinal's  nature,  wliich  would  take  place 
when  a  man  is  made  Pqw  of  the  Chrutian 
genentiona.  This  custom  is  not  pleasant  at 
any  time,  but  it  is  singularly  ut^tleasant  when 
the  report  has  been  unfounded,  and  the  cardinal 
returns  home,  not  only  not  elected,  but  without 
a  vestige  of  wardrobe  remaining.  There  are  a 
few  expletives  and  blasphemies  on  such  occa- 
sions, even  from  the  mildest;  and  not  unfre- 
qaently  that  terrible  but  most  universal  curse 
of  "accidente,"  "  May  an  apoplexy  seize  jou !" 
which  is  for  your  soul  what  "  May  you  die  of  a 
prato !"  (our  common  mushroom)  is  for  your 
txidy.  The  one  meaning,  may  you  be  cut  off  so 
suddenly  that  you  cannot  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments, or  make  confession,  whereby  you  will 
be  eternally  lost;  the  other,  may  yoa  be  re- 
duced to  such  poverty  that  you  wOl  De  ohligtHl 
to  eat  the  prato,  which  the  Ztaliana  hold  to 
be  poisonous,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
most  abject  misery  would  iuduce  one  of  them 
totouoh. 

The  festivals  of  Rome  are  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated  here  again.  The  magnificent  services 
in  that  grand  old  temple ;  the  quaint  uniform  of 
the  Swiss  Guards ;  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  peasantry,  mingled  with  the  frightful  dress 
of  civilised  Europe  and  the  aoiforms  oF  the 
French  soldiers ;  the  strange  effect  when  all  the 
cold  blue  steel  makes  one  simultaneous  flash 
and  one  synchronous  clang  on  the  pavement  as 
the  soldiers  drop  suddenly  on  their  uees  at  the 
raising  of  the  Host,  and  the  great  crowd  swavs 
forward  like  a  field  of  ■com  beneath  the  wind : 
the  burst  of  heavenly  music,  the  high  soprano 
soaring  above  all  the  other  voices,  and  every 
DOW  and  then  the  clear  musical  voice  of  thePopc 
breaking  through  like  a  silver  bell;  later,  the 
blessing  of  the  people  with  his  two  fingers  ex- 
tended as  he  is  oome  aloft  In  his  chair  between 
the  high  white  waving  fans ;  at  Christmas-time 
the  honour  paid  to  the  Santissimo  Bambino ;  at 
Carnival  the  fun  and  the  moccoletti ;  at  Easter 
that  matchless  high  mass  and  the  illumination  of 
Saint  Peter's — ^who  does  not  know  them  all  by 
heart  ?  By  hear^  indeed !  bv  the  very  heart  of 
love !  That  Saidusimo  Bamoino  of  Christmas- 
time, whose  jewdb  are  worth  a  nation's  revenue, 
and  who,  once  when  he  was  stolen  away,  walked 
back  in  the  night  to  his  own  place  in  Uie  most 
knowing  manner  possible,  is  supposed  to  heal  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  to  avert  all  manner  of 
evil,  though  he  is  nothing  betto*  than  an  u{^, 
dull,  spintlesa,  wooden  doll,  carved,  says  the 
legend,  by  a  certain  pilgrim  out  of  some  wood 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  during  hia 
sleep  by  Saint  Luke.  Both  sculptor  andpamter 
have  been  equally  bad  artists ;  but  the  doll  is  a 
good  physician  notwithstanding,  and  of  great 
repute,  and  when  taken  to  any  of  the  afltinUw  in 
his  own  peculiar  tan-coloureu  coach,  wiih  a  ver- 
milion flag  outside,  and  two  tntl  mimuito  take 
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care  of  liiiii  vithin,  all  persons  on  the  line  of 
inarch  cross  themselres  and  kneel,  the  women 
eorering  their  heads  vith  apron  or  handkerchief 
as  in  anj  other  bolj  place,  erpng,  "  Oh,  Santo 
Bambino,  give  ns  toy  blessing!  Oh,  Santo 
Bambino,  cure  our  diseases  i  lover  the  water  of 
the  Tiber ;  heal  Angelina's  1^ ;  give  as  a  good 
carniTal ;  or  send  an  accident  to  a  rival !"  In 
'49  the  triumvirate  did  great  honour  to  this 
fomons  doll.  They  gave  him  the  Pope's  own 
coach  for  his  private  use ;  but  llr.  Story  does 
not  aay  whether  his  cures  were  more  wondeiiiil 
then  tbu  before  or  mot. 

The  iUanans,  like  most  other  people,  have 
their  spedal  nieals  for  certain  occasions.  At 
Christmas-time  the  dainties  are  torone  and  pan 
giallo.  Torone  is  a  luurd  candy,  made  of  honey 
and  almonds,  and  covered  over  with  crystallised 
sugar;  and  pan  fpallo  is  a  mass  of  pfnins,  and 
atron,  and  almonds,  and  sugar,  pine-seeds,  and 
pistachio-nnts,  all  in  a  toogu  ana  tight  mass  of 
sweet  and  solid.  Doriog  Lent  the  buns  called 
maritozze — made  of  the  edible  kemeb  of  the  pine 
eon^  lightened  with  oil  and  sugared — are  among 
tlie  favourite  exercises  of  the  faithful ;  and  on 
Saint  Joseph's  day,  under  the  gay  booths  deco> 
rated  with  hDe;e  grc«n  branches,  and  hnng  with 
red  and  gold  draperies,  are  to  be  found  the  deli- 
eiooB  finttelle  di  Ban  Ginseppe— dough-nuts, 
made  of  flonr,  sometimes  mixed  with  rice,  fried 
in  lane  ealdrona  of  boiling  oil  and  lard,  and 
aerred  ont  on  polished  platters,  with  an  immense 
erpenditore  of  voice,  and  gesture,  and  song,  and 
aatieyrepartee,andsoandinglanghter.  AtEaster 
there  are  and  the  grand  illumination,  and 
beantifica^on  of  the  ham  and  cheese  shops— the 
pizziocberia,  or  what  we  should  call  cheese- 
mongers. Tn  ]fay  there  is  the  berlingouo,  a 
kind  of  jumble-cake  out  in  rings  and  decorated 
with  fine  red  tassels— and  when  spring  has 
really  come,  this  is  May-time  too— prima  vera, 
or  the  first  true  thing,  as  they  call  it — then 
comes  the  festival  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  and  a 
whole  popnlation  flinging  itself  on  snowy  cauli- 
flowers, fleshy  articliokes,  on  aspuragna  softiy 
tinted,  and  cabbage  glorioualy  goldai  in  its 
green,  on  all  manner  of  garden-stnff,  either  fried 
in  oil  or  bathed  in  milky  sauce,  wtUi  the  sensa- 
tion of  children  plunging  into  the  bowels  of  a 
Christmas  pudding.  And  spring  brings  not 
only  cabbages  and  artichokes,  out  acres  of 
sweet-scented  Parma  violets,  hyacinths  heavy 
with  perfume,  lilies  of  the  valley,  periwinkles, 
anemones,  cyclamen,  "  morning  glories" — oh  ! 
all  the  thousand  lovely  children  of  the  warm 
ndn  and  the  teeming  earth,  which  bloom  no- 
where in  greater  beauty  and  luxuriance  than  in 
the  country  lonnd  about  Rome.  Then  cornea 
the  Innonaro,  or  lemonade-seller ;  then  the  value 
of  the  fountain;  then  the  caff^  hare  their 
choicest  ^ups  sitting  out  by  the  doors,  and 
whole  families  live  on  l£eraTement,  and  transact 
their  domesticities  in  foil  view  of  the  whole 
worid ;  then  the  Campagna  is  enchanted  ground, 
and  Rome  a  city  of  mttnite  glory ;  then  life  is 
strong  witinn  every  (me,  even  to  the  ghastly 
saoeone  and  tlia  cowled  Jfrandaoin;  then  the 


oontadini  sing  and  the  contadine  listen,  and  the 
great  black  eyes  of  the  Roman  girls  grow  tender 
and  bright,  and  the  Church  finds  abundance  of 
work  in  the  betrothal  and  marriage  festivals  i 
everrwhere  abounding;  and  then  the  priests 
and  oefl^ars  beg  with  tenfold  fervour,  knowing 
the  muooaening  of  the  chilly  blood  which  the 
warm  influence  of  the  first  true  thing  brings. 
But  then  come  fevers  to  the  unwair  and  death 
to  the  rash,  and  the  need  of  guarding  against 
draughts  and  sudden  chills,  too  much  indu^nce 
in  watery  fruits,  faeavy^  meats,  or  heatii^  wines, 
exposure  to  the  eTcning  mn,  sleeping  with 
the  window  open,  and  sneh-Uke  nntimuyioUies 
of  overmuch  daring,  ascordinr  to  the  proved 
wisdom  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  natu- 
rally understand  their  climate  better  than 
strangers.  But  strangers  always  think  them- 
selves the  wisest,  so  get  caught  in  the  toils  be- 
fore they  are  aware,  and  too  often  pav  the 
penalty  of  their  rashness  with  their  health  or 
their  lives. 

And  now  comes  the  season  of  games,  for  the 
Romans  are  fond  of  out-of-door  games,  and 
excel  in  more  ways  than  one  of  ball  practice. 
The  favourite  place  for  pallone,  a  kind  of  racket, 
is  on  the  summit  of  the  Quattro  Fontane,  in  the 
Barberini  grounds,  and  the  players  are  dressed 
in  thin  tight-fitting  skin-dresses,  with  a  i^bon  | 
round  the  arm,  red  or  bine,  to  mark  the  side. 
Then  there  is  tlie  game  of  bocce,  played  with 
one  small  ball  and  any  number  of  big  ones,  the  i 
game  consisting  in  phuting  the  big  ones  close  ' 
to  the  small  one,  or  lecco.  who  is  my  leader ; 
and  there  is  ruzaola,  or  disc-throwmg ;  and 
chess  for  the  caSh  goers ;  dominoes  for  the  caff^ 
goers  also;  and  morra  for  all  the  world;  and 
the  lottery  for  more  than  all  the  world.  And 
the  worst  of  all  is  the  lottery,  which,  liowever, 
the  patmial  papal  f^remment  allows,  though  it 
refuses  its  permission  to  hunting  in  the  Cam- 
pania because  a  certain  clumsy  young  noble  fell 
ofT  his  horse  one  dajt  nod  sat  l»dly  hart. 
Wherenpon,  hunting  was  forbuden,  but  gam- 
bling, which  horta  Doth  soul  and.eatat^  not 
ook  the  body,  holds  fall  sway. 

The  Italians  have  no  vanity,  save,  perhaps,  in 
their  clothes  when  they  are  very  finely  dressed  ; 
and  then  they  do  peacock  themselves  unmis- 
takably. For  their  own  natural  beauty,  they  have 
no  thought  of  self-gratulatiou;  and,  if  told  that 
they  are  lovely,  that  they  have  fine  eyes  or  mag- 
nificent hair,  that  their  umbs  are  statuesaae,  or 
their  lips  like  the  Cupid's  bow,  they  will  only 
laugh,  and  say  "Ma  che ?"  deprecatingly,  as 
if  tley  would  add.  "  And  what  of  that  F — it  is 
by  no  virtue  of  my  own !"  But  praise  their 
CHothes,  into  which  they  have  put  money,  taste, 
and  discretion,  emphatically  "my  own."  and 
they  will  show  the  soft  spot  then !  And  as  they 
have  no  vanity  they  have  no  sensitiveness  about 
personal  defects,  but  take  good  or  ill  from  the 
hands  of  their  great  mother  with  the  same 
equanimity.  They  cannot  understand  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon  huffiness  on  this  point,  bat  will  intro- 
dace  your  friend  1^  all  manner  of  nicknames,  if 
bf  dhanee  thqr  have  forgotten  bis  ri^tfnl  one. 
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II  longo  aecoo  vill  uthfli  ia  jovn  tall  lantern- 
jawed  cadaTraous-lotduB^  Yankee ;  U  Bataba- 
iDssa,  or  U  bel  Signoie.  will  desoribe  yoor  little 
led-haiied  Scotch  body,  or  your  ScuiduiaTiaQ 
giant,  according  to  colour  and  merit;  woe  to 
Uie  ahort-^ghted,  wlu)  objeeta  to  hear  himself 
miVTOntml  as  qnel  oiaeo,  or  to  the  rhBomatie 
and  uiuTmmetiioal,  who  ahrinka  at  the  sonndof 
qoel  gobboi  U  malinoonico  denotes  yoor  &tou- 
nte  aathw,  who  speaks  with  %  smiffle  and  looks 
alw&T8  ready  to  cry;  but  in  general  jroa  are 
starued  at  liearitig  a  shrill  Roman  voice  an- 
nounce La  S^^a  bella  Bionda  di  Palazzo 
Albiuii  p  or  il  Signore  Qoattordici  C^w  le  Caact 
or  whaterer  may  be  Uie  name  of  the  street  and 
the  number  of  the  bouse  inhabited.  But  the 
Bomana  think  you  absurd  if  you  o^eet  to  this 
maooer  of  description,  and  a»  "  2iu  clie*'  with 
greater  force  than  wh«i  they  aepcecate  the  idea 
that  tbeirown  beaii^  ia  to  beaoeoDnted  tothem ; 
for  a  good  woric ! 

They  are  deplorably  if^rant.  The;^  do  not 
believe  that  there  ate  citiae,  lakn,  nTefs*  or 
mountains  worth  naming  anfwben  ont  of  Italy ; 
they  think  that  Tdiintoni  was  the  fathw  of 
Vashintoni,  and  that  he  died  the  other  day 
in  London;  they  are  horribly  superstitions, 
and  they  are  dirty ;  th^r  u%  pnest-ndden;  tkej 
are  enslared;  they  hare  a  foreign  nightmare 
weighing  on  themheaTLly;  and  they  reinse  tiw 
manly  teaching  of  self-«upport.  Tet^  for  all  this, 
Rome  is  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world 
to  lire  in,  and  the  Bomans  are  the  moat  de- 
l^htfiil  people.  If  one  must  mSer  the  paina  of 
human  being  anyvriieze,  it  is  better  to  suffer 
them  in  Rome  thAn  in  half  the  favonrite  places 
of  the  g^obe. 

Thus  Mr.  Story,  andapleaaant  Story  be  is. 


PIPETON-CUM-TABOR  SCHOOL. 

OuB  little  school  at  Pipeton-cam*Tabor,  in  the 
co\mty  of  Dorset,  is  an  inriting  place.  Roses 
cockade  the  stm;dy  stone  yriSia  and  the  tfaattched 
roof ;  honeysuckles  blow  their  little  feiiy  homa 
in  at  the  open  windows.  There  ia  a  sleepy 
hum  of  bees  witfaont  in  the  summer  after- 
noons, and  a  drowsy  hum  of  dhildiai'e  Toioes 
within.  The  thrush's  song  is  not  vofirequenl^ 
heard  miugling  with  the  drone  of  "  twice  two  is 
four.'* 

Outside  in  the  g^be  meadow,  the  clover  ia 
piiTplt  sweet,  and  the  little  ones,  sent  there 
to  play  for  half  an  hour,  bury  themselves  in 
the  high  fresh  grass,  feeliug  for  dry  graas- 
hoppers,  or  chasing  an  entangled  humble-bee. 
Do  you  hear  that  burst  of  silvery  voices  P  That 
is  the  little  Hullah  class,  practising  in  unison. 
Do  you  hear  that  measured  clap  of  hajids?  Those 
are  the  little  hands  beating  time.  Do  you  see 
that  kindly  man  in  black,  coming  throng  the 
wicket-gate  of  the  rectory-garden  F  That  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blank,  the  rector,  coming  to  take  his 
Wednesday's  class. 

The  little  scbno],  at  our  village  of  Pipeton-cnm- 
Tabw,  is,  I  know,  aa  good  a  school  as  any  of  its 
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size  iu  Kngland.  The  mistress  likes  her  woik,  [ 
and  the  chtldren  like  the  nustresa.  She  is  not  a  , 
slumbrous  torpid  old  woman,  nor  a  puzzle-  i 
headed  weak-willed  young  woman.   She  has  a  ' 
power  of  command,  she  has  a  strong  will,  and 
the  children  of  Pipetpn-oiun-Titbor  know  it.  The 
achool  is  worked  upon  the  newest  system,  and 
contains  thirfy-six  children :  no  bad  per-centage 
in  a  village  that  does  not  number  altogether 
mwdi  moo  thana  hundred  souls.  The  filergynan 
is  ■aaodbntandaotije  man;  the  sdmcdiagood, 
the  sduxdmiitnBB  is  good;  and  yet  there  is nc 
visible  decrease,  that  I  out  see,  in  the  igiunaeB 
of  PipetoBroiuB-TidMir.   What  is  to  be  doaa 
with  tin  AngesB  stable  of  slaiaditr;  dark, 
piofbud,  mnd^,  and  hopeleBB  as  it  seena  to 
bef 

Hie  age  of  the  Toongest  (Md  in  tiie  sobnd  is 

four,  and  the  age  of  the  oldest  ia  eleven.  This  is 
the  village  schoolmaster's  great  diffiooltj— his 
first  and  last  stumbling-block,  his  insuperable 
obstacle.  The  child  of  four,  the  little  rosy 
dumpling,  full  of  restless  fim,  and  incapable  at 
mental  application,  is  sent  to  sdiool  to  keep 
her  safe  ^diile  the  mother  is  at  work;  it  saves 
a  nurse,  and  it  rdlieves  the  mother's  mind  &om 
ai^rehension.  The  child  leama  nothing,  and 
prevents  others  learning ;  but  the  child  is  safe, 
and  that  is  all  the  mother  cares  about.  Our 
village  poor  have  little  foresight,  and  no  power 
of  combination,  or  the  nuzsmg  mothoa  of  the 
village  would  hire  among  tiuim  a  respect- 
able sobor  wnnan,  to  collect  the  childim,  and 
wateh  them  in  the  absanoe  of  thahr  motiien 
work. 

But  the  age  of  the  eldest  child  at  this  school 
points  a  much  more  lamentiAle  monl.  Jt 
proves  wliat  the  achoolmistresa  tdls  me — that 
boys  genendly  leave  ber  school  at  nine  years  old, 
and  ^ds  at  elevcsL  As  soon  as  a  giri.  is  strong 
enough  to  cany  a  baby,  ahs  is  sent  off  aa  an 
ouder-nnne ;  as  seoa  as  she  'is  old  emm|^  to 
snub  a  floor,  she  takas  fha  motli«Ks  ^aoa  at  ' . 
hone;  sndtftom  tiut  lime,  sbe  ceases  to  come  j 
toscnn^  As fbr the bi^,l(nig before th^ have  !' 
teant  to  read  or  writer  Uiey  an  amt  to  keep 
birds  fiiom  CDtn,  to  drive  plonfl^  henea,  or  to  j 
watch  sheep.  They  may  only  earn  a  shilliug  a 
week:  still,  so  great  is  the  porerty  in  our  oonnty 
of  Dorset,  that  the  father  cannot  resist  even  that 
9miiU  inducement.  Thus,  poverty  leads  to  igno-  ! ' 
ranee— an  entailed  ignorance— to  iriddi  the  ISng-  | 
lish  labourer  seems  doomed  generatiou  after  ge-  j 
neration.  The  father  and  mother  are  themselves 
ignorant,  and  therefore  cannot  understand  the  ' 
^ue  of  kaiowle^ ;  they  are  without  it,  thi^ 
argue,  so  why  shwdd  not  Bill  or  Jad:  be  with- 
out it  P 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Fipeton-cum- 
Tvixa  school  includes  texts.  Church  catechiam, 
reading,  spelling,  writii^,  arithmetic,  the  de- 
ments of  gtanunar,  diotatioi),  poetry,  and  geo- 
graphy. 

Hie  holidi^  at  our  PipetonHmm-TUnr  sdiool 
are  far  too  kmg,  far  too  frequent,  and  not  well 
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arranged.  Tbeyconaiat  of  the  Saturday  in  every 
week,  one  week  at  Christmas,  tro  days  at  Easter, 
a  vGtk  at  Whitaon,  and  a  numth  daring  harvest 
—making  a  total  of  nearly  one  goarter  of  the 
yeur.  'RiO  poor  man's  child  has  but  five  poor 
years  to  speid  in  educating  his  mind,  and  one- 
,  fourth  of  that  time  is  vastfid.  These  frequent 
and  long  vacations  aapty  the  brain,  and  de- 
stroy habits  of  obedience  and  subordination. 
Those  who  know  how  litUc  school  or  cdl^ 
teaoiing  a  gentleman's  son  OEdinuily  retains 
after  three  years'  college  and  ten  yeara'  school, 
vill  understand  iuiw  much  less  moat  be  ts- 
tained  by  a  ooimtry  boy  who  goes  to  school  at 
ftreandl&KvesatmnecfftacL  The  open  air  soon 
washes  aU  stains  of  the  school  ink  off  his  mind.  In^ 
tent  on  driving  luEses,  and  making  the  plougb- 
abare  cleave  sinigbt  and  evenly,  Hodge  soon  for- 
gets aUadural  lore  but  a  litUe  bungling  reading, 
too  pabifol  and  abw  to  reiser  evai  the  beeivsbop 
penny  paf>ec  edi^vig.  He  remembers,  &om 
practice,  one  or  two  arithmetical  rules;  from  the 
Sonday  service,  several  Bible  stoiies,  and  tvo 
or  three  religious  truths.  He  may  be  able, 
when  he  manies,  by  strong  steermanship  and 
much  sympathetic  movement  of  the  mouth,  to 
laboriousiy  write  his  name,  in  characters  like  the 
teeth  of  an  ill-kept  saw.  Eis  poetry,  texts,  geo- 
graphy,  dictation,,  and  grammar,  vanish  into 
air. 

He  la  like  a  tame  parrot  that  has  escaped  and 
flown  back  to  the  woods ;  he  abandons  his  tunes 
and  reswnes  his  natural  uncouth  scream.  He 
does  net  want  to  leam  the  size  of  the  moon, 
or  to  repeat  the  names  of  tlie  chiofi  liven  of 
France;  bis  mind  rdns  on  the  best  way  of 
shearing  sheep,  and  the  best  sort  of  ointment 
for  foot-rots.  He  rises  at  daybreak,  and  goes 
to  bed  at  dark.  How  can  he  set  his  unused 
oBidiai^  mind  to  the  band  task  of  leading? 
Heleavaathatto **Bidiobvds."  Hsnererwants 
to  write,  exoept  once  a  jw;  to  sister  Jane  in 
Canada.  Life,  with  him,  is  a  bard  doll  reality, 
Tari^yted  by  no  amnsemeBta,  except  at  ctnb- 
time  and  Cihiistmaa-time ;  apd,  if  begets  a  hdi- 
day  at  any  other  seseoD,  it  is  a  day  stopped  out 
(tf  bisvagsfc 

Linearly  every  village  thereis  a  pariah  family— 
a  family,  the  fatber  of  which  is  probably  an  idle 
drunkard,  while  the  mother  and  children  are 
mere  b^gm.  Ute  poor  man,  all  England  over, 
must  look  forward,  unless  Providence  specially 
interpose,  to  pass  bis  old  age  in  tiie  workhouse ; 
bat  these  paxiaha  are  ham  in  the  woi'khoase,  and 
retire  to  it  at  certain  seasons^  jost  as  rqrulvly 
as  the  squire's  family  go  to  town  in  the  winter. 
The  fafJier  sots  aU  day  at  the  puhlic-house, 
or  spends  a  quiet  evening  at  home  Beating 
'  his  wife.  The  children  mope  about  the  hedges. 
I    stealing  wood  and  robbing  nests.    The  boys 
I  j   grow  up  poachers,  and  the  girls  go  on  the  parish. 
!   The  fami^  began  ill  and  will  end  ill   It  is  such 
fantilies  that  fill  the  jails,  feed  the  gallows,  and 
contribute  inmates  to  the  bulks,  the  solitary 
cedl^  and  the  bosjabds.  Tlu  father  of  such  a 
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family  will  never  send  his.  children  to  school, 
unless  compelled.  Because  he  does  not  send 
them  where  they  could  bene^  by  good  ex- 
ample, and  .  learn  the  sin  and  baseness  of  idle- 
ness, lying  and  stealing,  the  children  grow  up 
to  perpetuate  the  race  of  jail-birds,  and  become 
the  burden,  the  vmatwot  and  the  sbame^  of  ^ 
county. 

Such  men  do  not,  and  will  not,  send,  their 
children  to  school.  They  are  generally  brutal 
dogged  creatures,  who  hate  the  oiergyioan  be- 
cause he  reproves  them,  and  the  country  gentle- 
men who  punish  them  and  (diide  them.  They 
know  nothing  uid  don't  wish  thedr  (duldren 
to  be  wiser  than  themselves.  They  dont  want 
their  SODS  to  grow  up  sober  men,  to  lecture 
them  on  drunkenness,  and  to  disregard  them  as 
companioQs.  They  don't  go  to  church  because 
they  want  "to  spite  the  parson,"  and  they  ke^ 
the  children  fnna  school  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  difiScult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  such 
men.  They  wqJi  bring  np  their  children  ignorant 
vagabonds,  and  who  is  to  atop  themF  This  is  a 
free  conntry.  Some  say,  let  us  do  as  in  Germany, 
force  every  man,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, to  educate  his  children.  Or  why  do  not 
the  country  squires  see  to  itP  They  have  a 
thousand  means  of  mild  compulsioa.  Tbey  could 
make  their  bailiSs  insist  on  their  labourers  and 
tenants  sencUng  their  children  to  school,  and 
keeping  them  there,  when  they  have  once  begun 
to  send  them.  Unfortunately,  couuCry  gentle- 
men, at  Uie  covert  side  and  in  the  huntiug4eld, 
sometimes  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
their  pinching  poverty,  their  duU  monotonoas 
li£a,  nay,  even  Uieir  just  claims.  Too  many  of 
them  sneer  and  tell  yon,  over  their  wine,  that 
education  only  makes  poor  people  restless  and  dis- 
contented with  their  condition  in  life ;  that  learn- 
ing writing  encourages  forgery,  and  that  reading 
m^es  men  idle,  and  fills  their  minds  with  mis- 
taken uotiais.  Yon  would  really  thinly  to  hear 
these  comfortable  rich  men,  that  milliomudtes 
were  a  peooliar  here^tary  class,  set  apart  fay 
Birine  command  to  ex^oy  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  poor  were  a  set  of  creatures 
destined,  like  the  moles,  to  obsoure  and  unre- 
ward^toiL 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  vUlage  schools  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  teachers.  Look  at  oui 
school  at  Fipeton— and  I  sdeot  it  beoanae  it 
presents  a  low  avenge— with  one  yonng  mis- 
tress to  keep  in  order  and  educate  thirty-six 
children,  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  One  pair  of 
eyes,  one  brain,  one  pair  of  hands,  cannot  do  it. 
Why,  in  Olive  Tree  Academy,  Tumham-green, 
the  thirty  boys  pass  through  the  hands  of  at  least 
four  masters  every  day.  The  village  school- 
master has  too  much  to  do,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  preserved  discipline,  has  no  time  left  to  teach. 
To  at  least  every  twenty  children  there  should  ba 
a  pupil-teacher ;  and  parishes,  according  to  rental, 
should  be  taxed  to  support  these  improvements 
of  their  own  schools,  which,  on  the  voluntary 
system,  are  apt  to  bo  starved  and  stunted,  or  the 
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burden  of  tbem  thrown  off  the  ahoolders  of  the  rich 
Bgnires  on  those  of  the  often  ill-paid  clergyman. 

The  education  shoold  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  tanght  by  dictation,  and  by  writing  md  dia- 
grams on  the  black  boud,  with  questions  npon 
erery  sentence  of  the  lesson.  The  great  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  would  be  soon  learnt  in 
this  way  by  the  elder  children,  and  then  would 
follow  the  first  rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
a  little  simple  English  geography,  and  English 
history,  writing,  spelling,  and  reading.  At 
present,  too  much  time  is  taken  up  with  unin- 
telligent reading,  often  a  mere  elcuse  for  the 
schoolmaster's  idleness.  Against  the  cn  masse 
aoffag  I  have  nothing  to  object.  Two  improve- 
mmts  I  would,  however,  suggest.  One  is  that 
every  child  should  be  taught  the  rodiments  of 
drawing,  and  be  allowed,  ^rith  white  chalk  on  the 
black  board,  to  oopy  tiie  master's  oatiines 
houses,  gates,  pillwa,  and  animals.  It  would 
amuse  the  children,  and  gire  a  fresh  zest  to  the 
re-continued  studies,  audit  would  be  very  usefnl 
to  many  in  after  life,  and  render  them  more  handy 
as  painters,  masons,  gamekeepers,  or  any  trade 
that  requires  an  education  of  the  eye  and  hand. 
Drilling  should  be  also  insisted  on  in  village 
schools,  if  not  every  day,  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  It  would  make  the  labourer  smarter  and 
more  alert,  less  leaden-footed,  more  brisk,  less 
torpid,  and  less  boorish.   It  would  render  him  a 
better  workman,  and  would  prepare  him  for 
military  service  ii  he  should  chance  to  become  a 
soldier  or  volonteer.  Where  the  village  is  rich, 
or  the  proprietors  are  liberal,  bars  and  other 
gymnastic  qiparatus  should  be  provided  for  the 
children's  playground.    But,  above  all,  every 
schoolmaster  who  really  wishes  to  educate  a  wiser 
and  better  generation,  should  abandon  routine 
lessons  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  frequently 
explain  to  the  children  the  origin  and  uses  of  com- 
mon objects— as  sugar,  rice,  pitch,  or  tea.  Let 
him  tell  them  where  each  is  found,  where  it 
grows,  how  it  grows,  when  it  was  first  used,  its 
use  and  abase.  Thfm  question' the  classes,  and 
when  they  do  not  understand,  explain  by  n^e 
drawinnwhatever  can  be  xednoed  to  aingide  out- 

no valetudinarian  schoolmaster  coold  prevent  its 
operation,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  disease  among  the 
children  to  save  himself  from  what  he  would  call 
"  a  draught."  In  these  days  of  illumination,  the 
young  ladies  of  a  parish  could  not  do  better  than 
illuminate  good  proverbs  and  wise  rhymes  to 
hang  round  the  schoolroom  in  rotation.  This  is 
an  excellent  Chinese  custom,  for  the  sidings  get 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  chUdreo,  without 
any  sense  of  pain  in  the  learning. 

As  advisers  and  reformers  are  often  called 
unpractical,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  sum  up  my 
Pipcton-cum-Tabor  an^estions. 

I  amtend  that  no  man  has  a  ri^t  to  bring  up 
his  diildren  without  education,  which  implies 
alsordigion;  because,  by  n^lecting  that  duty,  he 
tends  to  inoease  the  nunuier  m  thieves  and 
other  vermin  of  society,  at  onoe  dsngeroiis  and 
durgeaUe.  It  shonld,  ther^bre,  be  compnlaory 
on  afatiier  to  educate  his  children.  Tlmeshoald 
be  more  teachers  in  village  schools,  and  more  oral 
teadting  firom  objects,  less  learning  by  rote,  and 
less  unintelligent  reading.  Sdiools  should  be 
better  ventilated,  and  drilling  and  drawing  uni- 
versally taught.  Writing  shonld  be  tanght 
through  drawing,  the  pupil  copying  the  mastei's 
large  letters  on  a  bla<^  board. 

If  Fipeton-cum-Tabor  does  not  take  these 
practical  hints,  so  much  the  worse  for  Pipeton- 
cum-Tabor,  and  consequently  for  all  of  us:  not 
forgetting  either  the  reader  or  myself. 

On  ths  SSth  of  Mmroh  will  be  pobllBhed  the  commeaeeneDt 
of  »  Nflw  Serial  WoA  of  Fiction,  entlOod 
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line.   Whenever  abstract  ideas  coold  be  re- 
duced to  ah^  and  form,  they  should  be  so  re- 
duced; by  aid  of  the  Smnpan  or  Chinese  count- 
ing apparatn^  farmed  of  oobnxed  beads,  strong 
on  wires,  Uw  dullest  child  would  then  soon 
master  simple  addition  and  the  first  part  of  the 
multiplication  table.  Knowledge  cannot  be  mode 
too  amosmg  for  children,  for,  do  what  we  may, 
there  will  still  remain  some  tough  bones  to  pick, 
even  at  Pipeton-cum-Tabor  school. 

The  younger  children  should  be  drafted  off  into 
a  sepaxate  room,  tinder  charge  of  a  pnpil-teacfaer, 
or  a  younger  mistress.  They  can  be  tanght  litUe 
bat  obedience,  and  theur  gambols  and  iirestrain- 
able  restlessness  interfere  with  the  steadier  and 
older  children. 

The  ventilation  of  most  schoolrooms  needs  great 
improvement,  and  should  be  so  contrived  as  that 
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Thebs  are  some  people  vrlxo  imperceptibly 
float  away  ^m  their  youth  into  middle  age,  and 
from  thence  pass  into  decUningUfe  vith  the  soft 
and  gentle  motion  of  happy  years.  There  are 
others  who  are  whirled,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
down  dizxy  rapids  of  agony  away  from  their 
yonth  at  one  great  bound,  into  old  age  with 
another  sudden  shock  j  and  thenoe  into  the  vast 
calm  ocean  where  there  are  no  sbore-marks  to 
tell  of  time. 

This  last,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  Ellinor's  lot. 
"SxT  youth  had  gone  in  a  single  ni^t,  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  now  she  appeared  to  have  become 
an  eldody  wtmuui;  vny  styloid  hopeless  in  look 
and  morement,  but  as  sweet  and  gentle  in  speech 
and  smile  as  ever  slie  had  been  in  her  h^ipiest 
days.  All  yoimg  people,  when  they  came  to  know 
ber;  lond  her  deaiiy,  though  at  first  th^  might 
call  her  dnllj  and  hrary  to  get  on  with ;  and  as 
foe  childrai  and  old  pet^le,  her  read;^  tratahfdl 
sympathy  in  their  joys  as  well  as  ihai  sorrovB 
vas  an  unfiiling  passage  to  their  hearts.  After 
the  Ibrst  great  shook  of  Mr.  Corbet's  mairiage 
was  over,  she  seemed  to  pass  into  a  greater  peace 
than  shft  had  known  for  years ;  the  last  faint 
hope  of  hapinness  was  gone ;  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  of  the  br^ht  happiness 
she  had  planned  for  faersi^  in  her  early  youth. 
Unconsciously,  she  was  being  weaned  from  self- 
seeking  in  any  sluqie,  and-  her  duly  life  became, 
if  possible,  more  innocent  and  pure  and  holy. 
One  of  the  canons  used  to  laugh  at  her  for  her 
constant  attendance  at  all  the  services,  and  for 
her  devotion  to  good  works,  and  call  her  always 
the  reverend  sister.  Miss  Monro  was  a  littie 
annoyed  at  this  faint  clerical  joke;  Ellinor  smiled 
qnieU^.  Miss  Monro  disapproved  of  Ellinor^s 
grave  ways  and  sober  severe  style  of  dress. 

"  You  may  be  as  good  as  you  like,  my  dear, 
and  yet  go  dressed  in  some  pretty  colour,  instead 
of  those  perpetual  blacks  and  greys,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  need  for  me  to  be  perpetually 
telling  people  you  are  only  foar-and-thirty  (and 
tbey  don't  belkve  me,  though  I  tdi  them  so  till 
1  am  blade  in  the  lkoe).Or,ifyTOironld but  wear 
a  deoent-abaped  bonnet^  instead  of  always  wearing 
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them  of  the  pol^  shape  in  fashion  when  you  were 
seventeen." 

The  old  oanon  died,  and  some  one  was  to  be 
appointed  in  his  steaid.  These  clerical  prefer, 
ments  ai^  appointments  were  the  all-important 
interests  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Close,  and  the 
discussion  of  probabilities  came  np  invariably  if 
any  two  met  together,  in  street  or  house,  or  even 
in  the  very  cathedral  itself.  At  length  it  was 
settled  and  annooboed  by  the  higher  powers.  An 
ene^tio,  hard-working  clergyman  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  diooese,  Livingstone  by  name,  was  to 
have  ibs  vacant  canonry. 

Miss  Monro  said  that  the  name  was  somehow 
familiar  to  her,  and  by  degrees  she  recollected  the 
young  curate,  who  had  come  to  inquire  after 
£llinor  in  that  dreadful  illness  she  had  had  at 
Hamley  in  the  year  1839.  Ellinor  knew  nothing 
of  that  visit;  no  more  than  Miss  Monro  did  of 
what  had  passed  between  the  two  before  that 
anxioos  night.  Ellinor  just  thought  it  possible 
it  might  be  the  same  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  would 
rather  it  were  not,  beoaose  she  did  not  feel  as  if 
she  ooold  bew  the  frequent  though  not  intimate 
inteiooorse  bIw  most  needs  have,  if  such  were  the 
case,  with  (me  so  dos^r  associated  with  that 
great  time  <^  terror  which  she  was  striving  to 
bury  out  cf  her  aig^t  by  every  effort  in  h«r  power. 
M^  Monro,  on  the  oontrary,  was  busy  weaving 
a  romance  for  her  pupil ;  she  thought  of  the  pas- 
sionate intrarest  diq>h^d  by  the  fair  young  cIctct- 
man  fifteen  years  ago,  and  believed  tiiat  occa- 
sionally men  could  be  constant,  and  hoped  that, 
if  Mr.  Livingstone  were  the  new  canon,  he  might 
prove  die  rara  avis  which  exists  but  once  in  a 
century.  He  came,  and  it  was  the  same.  He 
looked  a  little  stouter,  a  little  older,  but  bad  still 
the  gait  and  aspect  of  a  young  man.  His  smooth 
fair  face  was  scarcely  lined  at  all  with  any  marks 
of  care;  the  blue  eyes  looked  so  kindly  and 
peacefdl,  that  Miss  Monro  could  scarcely  fancy 
that  they  were  the  same  which  she  had  seen  bst 
filling  with  teus ;  the  bland  calm  look  of  the 
whole  man  needed  the  ennoblement  of  his  evident 
devoutness  to  be  raised  into  the  type  o(  holy 
innocence  which  some  of  the  Romanists  call  the 
"sacerdotal  faoo."  His  whole  soul  was  in  his 
work,  and  he  looked  as  little  likely  to  step  forth 
in  the  oharaoter  of  either  a  hoo  of  romaaoe  or  a 
fidthfnl  lover  as  ooidd  be  unagined.  Still  Miss 
Monro  was  not  diseonraged;  she  remembered 
the  warm  paaaioDate  feeling  dbe  had  onoe  seen 
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break  throngb  the  calm  exierioi,  AndBhe  believed 
tbat  what  bad  happened  once  might  occur  again. 

Of  course,  vhile  all  eiyes  «eie  directed  on  the 
new  canon,  he  had  to  learn  vho  the  possesaore  of 
those  eyes  were  one  by  one ;  and  it  was  probably 
some  time  before  the  idea  came  mto  his  mimd 
that  Mis3  Wiltdns,  the  lady  in  black,  with  the 
sad  pale  face,  so  (instant  an  attendant  at  sernoe, 
so  regular  a  Tisitor  at  the  school,  was  the  same 
Miss  Wilkins  as  the  bright  Tision  of  his  youth. 
It  was  her  sweet  smile  at  a  painstaking  chilcl 
that  betrayed  her— if,  indeed,  betrayal  it  migbt 
be  called— whu^  there  was  no  wish  or  effort  to 
conceal  anything.  Canon  Livingstone  left  the 
schoolroom  ahnost  directly,  and.  after  being  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  his  bousei  vent  out  to  call  on 
Mis.  Bandall,  the  pnaon  who  knew  more  of  her 
neighbootB*  eiEuis  than  any  one  in  East  Chaster. 

wxt  day  he  called  on  Waa  Wilkins  her- 
self. SiewouldhaTebeenveryi^iChehadkept 
an  in  hia  ign(»wce ;  it  was  so  keenly  painful  to 
be  in  the  company  of  one  &e  a^ht  of  whom* 
even  at  a  distance,  had  brought  her  such  a  ham 
remembrance  of  past  misery;  and  when  told  of 
bis  call,  as  she  was  sitting  at  her  sewiog  in  the 
dining-room,  she  bad  to  nerve  herself  for  the 
interview  bdbre  going  up-stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  was  being  entertained  by  Hiss 
Uonro  with  warm  demonstrations  of  welcome. 
A  little  contraction  of  the  brow,  a  JjtQe  compres- 
sion of  the  lips,  an  increased -pallor  on  EUinor's 
part,  was  all  that  Kiss  Monro  could  see  in  her, 
though  she  bad  put  on  her  glasses  with  ibresight 
and  intention  to  observe.  Bbt  turned  to  ihe 
canon ;  his  colour  bad  certainly  deepened  as  he 
went  forwards  with  outstretched  buid  to  meet 
Ellinor.  That  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  bat 
on  the  slight  foundation  of  that  blush.  Miss 
Monro  built  many  castles ;  and  when  they  faded 
awi^,  one  after  one,  she  recognised  that  they 
were  only  baseless  visions.  She  used  to  put  the 
disappointment  of  her  hopes  down  to  ElHnor'fi 
unvaried  calmness  of  demeanour,  which  might 
be  taken  for  coldness  of  disposition ;  and  to  her 
steady  refusal  to  allow  Miss  Monro  to  inviteCanou 
Livingstone  to  the  small  teas  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  giving.  Yet  he  .petaevtfod 
in  his  calls ;  about  once  every  fortnight  he  came, 
and  would  sit  an  hour  or  more,  looking  covertly 
at  his  watdi,  as  ij^  as  Miss  Monro  shrewdly 
obsenred  to  herself,  he  did  not  go  away  at  last 
because  he  wished  to  do  so,  but  because  he 
Might.  SometimH  Ellinor  was  present,  some- 
times die  was  awiqr;  in  this  Islter  cme  IGss 
ISxauo  ihooght  die  emU  detect  a  certain  wutfnl 
vatdiing  of  the  door  evwy  tune  a  noise  was  heard 
eniside  the  xwm.  Be  alwaan  avoided  any  re- 
ference to  former  days  at  Baml^,  and  that.  Miss 
Monro  feared,  wu  a  bad  sign. 

After  this  long  unifonoity  of  years  wiUiout  any 
event  closely  touching  on  EUinor's  own  isdividoal 
Ufe,  with  the  erne  great  exception  of  Mr.  Cwbet's 
marriage,  something  happened  which  mndi  af- 
fected hec,  Mr.  Ness  died  saddenly  at  his  par- 
sonage, and  Elliniw  learnt  it  flist  fkom  Mr. 


Brown,  a  clergyman,  whose  living  was  near 
Hamley,  and  bad  bee  n  sent  for  by  the  parsonage 
servants  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  it  was 
not  fileep,  but  death,  that  made  their  master  so 
l&te  of  rising. 

Mr.  Brown  bad  been  appointed  executor  by 
his  late  friend,  and  wrote  to  tell  Ellinor  that 
after  a  few  legacies  were  paid,  she  was  to  have  a 
life-interest  in  thg  remainder  of  the  small  pro- 
perty that  Mr.  Ness  had  left,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  her,  as  the  residuary  legatee,  to 
come  to  Haidli^  parson^  as  soon  as  convenient, 
to  decide  upon  certain  courses  of  action  with  re- 
gard to  furniture,  books,  &o. 

Ellinor  abmnk  from  tins  journey,  w^ch  her 
love  and  du^  towards  her  dead  Mend  rendered 
neoesssry.  She  had  scarcely  left  East  CSiest^ 
sinoe  she  first  anived  there,  nxteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  she  was  timorons  about  the  very 
mode  of  travelling;  and  then,  to  go  back  to 
HamL^,  whic^  she  thought  never  to  have  seen 
again!  She  never  spola  much  about  any  feel- 
ings  of  her  own,  but  Jdiss  Monro  could  olwa^ 
read  her  sileiuse,  and  interpreted  it  into  pretty 
just  and  forcible  words  that  afternoon  when 
Oanon  Livingstone  called.  She  liked  to  talk 
about£Uinortohim,  and  suspected  that  he  Uked 
to  hear.  She  was  almost  annoyed  this  time  by 
the  comfort  he  would  keep  giving  her;  there 
was  no  greater  danger  in  travelling  by  railroad 
than  by  coach,  a  Uttle  care  about  certain  things 
wasiequirad,  that  waaall,  and  the  avenge  nunJm 
of  deaths  by  aocidents  on  nuhroads  were  not 
greater  than  ihe  average  number  when  people 
travelled  by  coaoh,  if  you  took  into  cousideratitm 
tiie  far  greater  number  of  travellers.  Yes ! 
retaining  to  the  deserted  scenes  of  one's  youth 
was  very  paiufuL  ....  Had  Mise  Wilkins 
made  any  provisicm  for  another  lady  to  taioe  her 
plaoe  as  visUor  at  the  school  ?  He  believed  it 
was  her  week.  Miss  Monro  was  out  of  all  pa- 
tience at  his  entile  cidmness  and  reasonableniua. 
Iiater  in  the  day  she  became  more  at  peaoe  with 
him,  whsn  she  -received  a  kind  little  note  from 
Mrs.  Forbes,  a  great  friend  of  bors,  and  the 
mother  of  the  bmily^  she  was  now  teaching. 
stgrne  that  Canon  Livingstone  had  called  and 
tohl  her  that  EUinor  had  to  go  on  a  very  painful 
journey,  and  that  Mis.  Forbes  was  quite  sure 
Mise  Monzo's  cunpauitmship  upon  it  would  be 
a  great  ocmifort  to  both,  and  Out  die  could  per- 
fsctly  be  set  at  liberty  fta  a  £utu«bt  or  so,  ftr 
it  wouU  fall  in  admirably  with  the  Uat  that 
"  Jeaoie  was  growing  tall,  and  the  dootor  bad 
advised  seft-air  this  spring ;  so  a  month's  hoiidar 
would  suit  them  now  even  bettor  than  later  <ni." 
Was  this  going  straight  to  3Crs.  Forbei^  to  whimi 
she  should  herself  scarcely  have  liked  to  name  it, 
the  act  of  agood  thongh^ul  man,  or  of  alovar? 
quMtioiud  Miss  Monro ;  bat  she  could  not  answer 
her  own  inquiiy,  and  hiid  to  be  very  grateful  liar 
the  deed,  without  accounting  for  the  motives. 

A  coach  mot  the  train  at  a  station  about  ten 
miles  iitm  Hamley,  and  Bixon  was  at  iJmj  inn 
when  the  coadi Mopped,  ready  to  veonve  them. 
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I  lEbeddmaainaalinOBtmfeKs^tiwfliglitof 
then  i«ain  m      fiunilMr  pfaoe.  He  had  put 
cnliiBSiiitdajrolotfaes  todothamhononr;  ndto 
'    moioeftl  liifl  agitation  lie  kept  up  a  pntcnded 
bnstle  about  t^eir  laggage.  To  tlie  indignation 
of  the  inn-porten,  vho  were  tii  a  iater  gansia- 
titm,  he  voold  wheel  it  hiuuelf  to  the  panonage, 
;  tiiough  he  broke  dovn  from  faJagat  once  or 
:   twice  on  the  way,  and  had  to  stand  and  leat,  his 
ladies  waiting  by  his  side,  and  making  TeauKks 
an  the  altmtions  of  hooses  and  the  {daces  of 
trees,  in  cider  to  give  him  ample  time  to  recroit 
himself,  far  there  was  no  one  to  wait  for  them 
andgire  them  a  welcome  to  the  parsonage,  which 
was  to  be  their  tempoiwy  home.  The  respectful 
I    aerrants,  in  deep  mooming,  had  all  prepared,  and 
I    gave  Ellmor  a  note  from  Mr.  Brown,  saying  that 
he  purposely  refrained  from  disturbing  them  that 
day  after  tiuir  long  jonmey,  but  would  oall  on 
the  morrow,  and  tell  them  of  the  anannments 
I    he  had  thought  of  makiii&  alwayi  siu^eot  to 
Hisa  Wilkine's  approval 

These  ware  simple  enongh;  cartaialccal  fwrns 
to  be  gone  through,  any  selections  from  books  or 
furniture  to  be  made,  and  the  rest  to  be  sold  by 
aootion  as  speedily  as  might  be.  as  the  snooessor 
j   to      lifXDg  mi^t  wish  to  have  rqnin  and 
altenMons  eSectod  in  the  old  panonage.  for 
some  dqrs  EUin»  eanpbyed  henalfinbiuineaa 
in  the  hoaae,  never  going  oat  cxoept  to  duuoh. 
Miiw  Monro,  ontheoootrary,  strolled  about  erery- 
iriwc^  Botiebg  all  tiie  altasticns  in  phue  and 
Veasia,  which  mm  never  inpnmmflnts  in  ber 
opinion.   Elfinor  had  piea^  of  oallen  (her 
tenants,  Mr.  and  Ma.  Osbaldiatone  among 
;    others),  but,  eicepting  in  rare  cases— most  of 
:    tbem  bekmged  to  humbielife— ahe  dedii^d  to  see 
I    ev«7  one,  as  she  had  badness  enongh  on  her 
I    hands :  sixteen  years  makes  a  great  difference  in 
I   any  set  of  people.    The  old  acquaintances  of 
ber  father's  in  his  better  days  were  almost  all 
dead  ca*  removed;  there  were  one  or  two  re- 
mainiDg,  and  these  Ellinor  leoei^ ;  one  or  two 
more,  (4d  and  infirm,  confined  to  their  houses, 
she  phumed  to  call  upon  heSate  leaving  Hamley. 
Every  evening,  when  Diion  had  done  his  work 
:  at  Mr.  Osbaldistone's,  he  came  up  to  the  par- 
sonage, ostensibly  to  lielp  her  in  movii^or  pack- 
I  ii^  books,  but  really  because  these  two  dung  to 
each  other — were  bound  to  each  other  by  a  bond 
I    never  to  be  spoken  about.   It  was  understood 
between  them  that  once  before  EUintn:  left  she 
'{  should  go  and  see  the  old  place,  Ford  Bank. 

Not  to  go  into  the  house,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
, :  Osbaldistone  had  bei^ed  her  to  name  her  own 
time  for  revisiting  it  when  they  and  their  family 
I  would  be  absent,  but  to  see  all  the  gardens  and 
I  gnmnds  once  more ;  a  solenui,  miserable  visit, 
:  whieh,  becaase  of  tiw  Tcry  misery  it  involved, 
'  appeared  to  EUmor  to  be  on  impaativednty. 

Dixon  and  she  talked  t(«ether  as  she  sat 
^  making  a  oatalogae  one  evening  in  the  dd  low- 
towed  library;  the  easement  vindowa  were 
open  into  tite  garden,  and  the  U^r  ahowen  had 
bronsht  mt  this  acents  of  the  nevJenfed  iweet* 


briar  bosh  just  below.  Beyond  the  gard«i*hedge 
the  giaasy  meadows  doped  aw^y  down  to  the 
iiv«r ;  the  pnsooage  vaa  ao  mnoh  niaed  that 
sittmg  in  the  house  yon  could  see  over  the 
bonudaty  hedge.  Men  with  inatranKada  wore 
busy  in  the  meadow.  BUmor,  pausing  in  her 
work,  asked  Dixon  what  they  were  doing. 

"Them's  the  pet^  for  the  new  railway,"  said 
he.  "  Nought  would  satisfy  the  Hamley  folk  bat 
to  hare  a  zailwE^  all  to  themselvaa — ooaches  is 
not  good  enough  now-a-days." 

He  spoke  with  a  tone  of  potsonal  offence 
natural  to  a  man  who  lud  pasaed  all  Us  li& 
among  horses,  and  oouiderBd  nilway^enginea 
as  their  despicaUe  rivals  aouitiannff  taSj  fay 
stratagem. 

By-aud-by  Minor  passed  on  to  a  subject  tiie 
conuderation  of  whit^  she  had  repeatedly  urged 
t^Km  Dixon,  and  entreated  him  to  come  and  f^om 
one  of  then:  hooadiQld  at  Bast  Chester.  "Ea  was 
growing  old,  ishe  thonght,  older  even  in  looks  and 
foeliags  than  in  years,  and  she  would  make  him 
hj^py  and  comfortable  in  his  declining  years  if 
he  would  but  come  and  pass  them  under  her 
care,  Tks  addition  Mr.  Ness's  bequest  made  to 
her  income  would  enable  her  to  do  not  only  this, 
but  to  relieve  Miss  Monro  of  her  occupation  of 
teachii^;  whidt,  at  tbe  years  she  had  arrived  at, 
was  beofmungfaaMkoBcine.  When  she  m^oaed 
the  removal  to  Dixcn  he  sho(^  bis  head. 

"It's  not  thit  I  don't  thank  you,  and  kindly, 
too;  botlamtooddtogo  obop^ng  and 
ehaoging.*' 

"But  itvodd  be  udumgeto  eomebaidcto 
me,  Dixon,"  aaidJUUnoc 
"Tes  itwoidd.  Iwerebranf  HamlBy,aiiditB 

in  Hamley  I  reckon  to  die." 

On  her  urging  him  a  little  more,  it  came  out 
that  he  ^wi  a  strong  feeling  that  if  ho  did  not 
watoh  tbe  apot  where  tiie  dead  man  lay  buried, 
the  whole  would  be  disoovend;  and  that  tiiia 
dread  of  his  had  often  pcdaoned  the  pleaBore  of 
his  visit  to  East  Chester. 

"  I  dmi't  rightly  know  how  it  is»  fiff  I  some- 
times think  if  it  wasn't  for  you,  missy,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  made  it  all  clear  before  I  go;  and 
yet  at  times  I  dream,  or  it  comes  into  my  headas 
I  lie  awake  with  the  rheumatics,  that  some  one 
is  there,  digging;  or  that  I  hear  them  cutting 
down  the  tree ;  and  then  I  get  up  and  look  ont 
of  the  loft  window—you'll  mind  the  whidow 
over  the  stables,  as  looks  into  the  garden,  all 
covered  over  wi'  the  leaves  of  the  jargoneUe 
peu-tree?  That  were  my  room  when  -first  I 
came  as  stable-boy,  and  tho'  Mr.  Osbaldistone 
would  fain  give  me  a  wanner  one,  I  aUays  tell 
him  1  like  the  old  phwe  best.  And  by  times  I've 
getem  np  five  or  six  timea  a  mj^  to  sMke  sure 
that  there  wasmxnteat  work  aiider  the  tree." 

Ellinor  diivered  a  little.  He  saw  it»  and  re- 
strained bimaelf  in  tiw  idief  be  ma  reoeiviiig 
frcHH  in^Mvtiiv  his  enperatitioQS  fancies. 

"  Ton  see,  missy,  I  could  never  rest  at  nights 
if  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  kept  the  aeeret  in  my 
band,  and  bdd  it  ti|^  da^and  Bigh^  ao  tbatX 
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oonld  open  my  hand  at  any  roimite  and  see  that 
it  was  there.  No !  my  own  Kttle  misay  Till  let 
toe  oome  and  see  her  now  and  again,  and  I  know 
as  I  can  allays  ask  her  for  what  I  want :  and  if 
it  please  6od  to  lay  me  by,  I  shall  tell  her  so,  and 
she  will  see  that  I  want  for  nothing.  But  some- 
how I  could  ne'er  bear  the  learing  of  Hamley. 
Yon  shall  come  and  follow  me  to  my  grare  when 
my  time  comes." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  please,  Dixon,"  said  she. 

"  Nay,  it'll  be  a  mercy  when  I  can  lay  me 
down  and  sleep  iii  peace :  though  I  sometimes 
fear  as  peace  will  not  come  to  me  even  there." 
He  was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  was  now 
more  talking  to  himself  than  to  her.  "They  say 
blood  will  out,  and  if  it  wem't  for  her  part  in  it, 
I  could  wish  for  a  clear  breast  before  I  die." 

She  did  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  this  mum- 
bled sentence.  She  was  looking  at  a  letter  just 
broQght  in  and  requiring  an  immediate  answer. 
It  was  from  Mr.  Brown.  Notes  from  him  were 
of  daily  occurrcnoe,  but  fhis  txmtained  an  open 
letter  the  writing  <tf  which  vu  atrangely  fiwiiliar 
to  her— it  did  not  need  the  signature,  "  Ralph 
Corbet,"  to  tell  her  whom  the  letter  was  froDL 
For  aome  mommts  she  oonld  not  read  tibe  words. 
They  expressed  a  simple  enough  request,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  auctioneer  who  was  to  dis- 
pose of  the  rather  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ness,  and  whose  name  had  been  advertised 
in  connexion  with  the  sale,  in  the  Athemeom, 
and  other  similar  papers.  To  him  Mr.  Corbet 
wrote,  saying  that  he  should  be  unable  to  be 
present  when  the  books  were  sold,  but  wishing  to 
be  allowed  to  buy  in  at  any  price  decided  upon  a 
certain  rare  folio  edition  of  Vii^  bound  in  parch- 
ment, and  with  notes  in  Italian.  The  book  was 
fully  described.  Though  no  I^tin  scholar,  Mi- 
nor knew  the  book  well — remembered  its  look 
from  old  times,  and  could  instantly  have  laid  her 
hand  upon  it.  The  auctioneer  had  sent  the  re- 
quest on  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Brown.  That 
gentleman  applied  to  £Uhior  for  her  consent. 
She  saw  that  the  facts  of  the  intended  sale  must 
be  all  that  Mr.  Corbet  was  aware  of,  and  that  he 
coold  not  know  to  whom  the  books  belonged. 
She  chose  out  the  book,  and  wrapped  and  tied  it 
up  with  trembling  hands.  He  might  be  the 
person  to  untie  the  knot.  It  was  strangely 
familiar  to  her  love,  after  so  many  years,  to  be 
brought  iuto  thus  much  contact  with  him.  She 
wrote  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  she 
requested  him  to  say.  as  though  from  himsdf, 
and  without  any  mention  of  her  name,  that  he,  as 
executor,  requested  Mr,  Corbet's  acceptance  of 
the  VirgU,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  former 
fciend  and  tutor.  Then  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
gave  the  letter  and  parcel  to  the  servant. 

Agsm  alone,  and  Mr.  Corbet's  c^en  letter 
aa  the  table.  She  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it 
till  the  letters  dazzled  crimson  on  the  white 
paper.  Her  life  rolled  backwards,  and  she  was  a 
gizlagain.  At  last  she  roused  herself;  but  instead 
of  destroying  the  note— it  was  long  years  since 
all  her  loveJetters  frmn  himhad  beaLzetiuned  to 


the  writer—she  unlocked  ber  little  writing-case 
again,  and  placed  this  letter  carefully  down  at 
the  bottom,  among  the  dead  Tose-leares  whioh 
embalmed  the  note  from  her  father,  found  after 
his  death  tmderhis  pillow,  the  little  golden  curi> 
the  half-finished  sewing  of  her  mother. 

The  shabby  writing-case  itself  was  given  her 
by  her  father  long  ago.  and  had  since  been  taken 
with  her  everywhere.  To  be  sure  her  changes  of 
places  had  been  but  few ;  but  if  she  had  gone  to 
Nova  Zerabla,  the  sight  o!  that  little  leather 
box  on  awaking  from  her  first  sleep,  would  have 
given  her  a  sense  of  home.  She  locked  the  case 
up  a^ia,  and  felt  all  the  richer  for  th^  morning. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  she  left  Hamley.  Be- 
fore she  went  she  compelled  herself  to  go  round 
the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Ford  Bank.  She  had 
made  Mrs.  Osbaldistone  understand  that  it  would 
be  painful  to  her  to  re-enter  tiie  house;  but  Mr. 
Oabaldistnneaooompanied  her  in  her  walk. 

"Ton  see  how  literally  we  have  obeyed  the 
olanse  in  the  lease  whidi  ties  us  out  from  sny 
alterations,"  said  he,  smiting.  "We  are  living  in 
a  tangled  thicket  <tf  wood.  I  nmst  oonfess  ilut  I 
should  have  liked  to  out  down  a  good  deal ;  bat 
we  do  not  do  even  the  teqnisite  thinnings  wittiont 
making  the  pioper  ai^cation  for  leave  to  Mr. 
Jehnson.  In&d^yoortddfiiaidDixon  is  jealous 
of  every  pea-stick  the  gardener  outs.  I  never 
met  with  so  faithful  a  fellow.  A  good  enough 
servant,  too,  in  his  way ;  but  somewhat  too  old- 
fashioned  for  my  wife  and  dau^ters,  who  com- 
plain of  his  being  surly  now  and  then." 

"Ton  are  not  thinking  of  parting  with  hsm," 
said  Ellinor,  jealous  for  Dixon. 

"  Oh  no ;  he  and  I  are  capital  frimds.  And  I 
believe  Mrs.  Osbaldistone  herself  would  never 
consent  to  his  leaving  us.  But  some  ladies,  yon 
know,  like  a  little  more  subserviency  in  manner 
than  our  friend  Dix(ni  can  boast" 

Ellinor  made  no  reply.  They  were  entering 
the  painted  flowra-guden,  hiding  the  ghastly 
memory.  She  could  not  speak.  She  felt  as  if, 
with  all  her  striving,  she  could  not  move— Just  as 
one  does  in  a  nightmare — but  she  wa?  past  the 
place  even  aa  this  terror  came  to  its  acme;  and 
when  slie  came  to  herself,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  waa 
still  blandly  talking,  and  saying : 

"It  is  now  a  reward  for  onr  obedience  to  your 
wishes.  Miss  Wilkins,  for  if  the  projected  railway 
passes  through  the  Asb-tield-yonder,  we  should 
have  been  perpetually  troubled  with  the  sight  of 
the  trains;  indeed,  Uie  sound  would  have  been 
much  more  distinct  than  it  will  be  now,  coming 
through  the  intedadng  branches.  Then  yon  will 
not  go  in.  Miss  Wilkiifs?  Mis.  Osbaldisbine 
desired  me  to  say  how  happy— —Ah  I  I  can  un- 
derstand sudi  feeUngv  Certainly,  certanily; 

it  is  so  mubh  the  shortest  way  to  the  town,  that 
we  elder  ones  alwsgrs  go  through  the  stable-yard ; 
for  young  people,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  deur- 
able.  Ha!  Dixon,"  he  continued,  "on  the  watdi 
for  the  Miss  ElUnor  we  so  often  hear  of!  This 
old  man,"  he  continued  to  Ellinor,  "is  sever 
satisfied  with  the  seat  of  onryonnglsjliea,  tlxrvya 
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comparing  their  vaj  of  riding  with  that  of  a  cer- 
tain missy- — ~" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  sir;  they've  ijuite  a  different 
style  of  hand,  and  sit  all  Imnpish-like.  Nov, 
Miss  Ellinor,  there  " 

"  Hush,  Dixon,"  she  said,  suddenly  avare  of 
vhy  the  old  servant  was  not  popular  with  his 
mistress.  "I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask 
for  Dixoa's  company  for  an  hoar  or  so ;  we  bare 
someOdng  to  do  together  befoie  we  leave  F" 

Tbe  consent  given,  the  two  walked  .away,  as  by 
previous  appointment  to  Hamley  ehurohyard, 
where  be  was  to  pdnt  out  to  ber  tiie  oact  spot 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  t^vnpling  over 
the  long  rank  grass^  but  avoiding  the  passing 
directly  over  any  of  the  thickly-strewn  graves^  he 
made  straight  for  one  spot,— a  little  space  of  un- 
oceapied  ground  dose  t^,  where  UoUy,  the  pretty 
KmUery^wid,  kv: 

Sacnd  to  the  Uemory  of 
Mabt  Gauvxa. 
Bom  1797.  Died  1818. 
"  We  part  to  meat  again." 

"I  put  this  stone  np  over  her  with  my  first 
savings,"  said  he,  looking  at  it ;  and  then  pulling 
out  Ids  knife  he  began  to  clean  oat  the  letters. 
"  I  said  then  as  I  would  lie  by  her.  And  it'll  be 
a  comfort  to  think  you'll  see  me  laid  here.  I 
trust  no  one  will  be  so  crabbed  as  to  take  a  fiincy 
to  this  here  spot  of  ground." 

Ellinor  grasped  eagerly  at  the  only  pleasure 
that  her  money  enabled  her  to  give  to  the  old 
man ;  and  promised  him  that  she  would  take  care 
and  buy  the  right  to  that  particular  piece  of 
ground.  Hiis  was  evidently  a  gratiiication  Dixon 
had  frequently  yearned  after;  he  kept  saying, 
"  I'm  greatly  obleeged  to  ye.  Miss  Ellinor.  I 
may  say  I'm  truly  obleeged."  And  when  he  saw 
them  off  by  the  coach  the  next  day,  his  last  words 
were,  "I  cannot  justly  say  how  greatly  I'm 
obleeged  to  yon  for  that  matter  o'  the  church- 
yard." It  was  a  much  more  easy  affair  to  give 
Miss  Monro  some  additional  comforts ;  she  was 
as  cheetfnl  as  ever;  still  working  away  at  her 
languages  at  any  spare  time,  but  confessing  that 
she  was  tired  of  the  perpetual  teaching  in  which 
her  life  had  been  spent  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Ellinor  was  now  enabled  to  set  her  at 
liberty  frtrai  this,  and  she  accepted  the  kindness 
from  her  former  piqiil  with  as  much  simple  grati- 
tude as  that  with  which  a  mother  receives  a  favour 
from  a  child.  "If  Ellinor  were  bnt  married  to 
Canon  Livingstone,  I  should  be  happier  lhan  I 
have  ever  been  since  my  father  died,"  she.  used 
to  say  to  herself  in  the  solitude  of  her  bed- 
chamber, for  talking  aloud  had  become  her  wont 
in  the  early  years  of  her  isolated  life  as  a  gover- 
ness. "  Aid  yet,"  she  went  on,  "  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  without  her;  it  is  lucky  for  me 
that  things  are  not  in  my  hands,  for  a  pretty  mesa 
I  should  make  of  them,  one  way  or  another. 
Dear '.  bow  old  Mrs.  Cadogan  used  to  hate  tlut 
word  "mess,"  and  correct  her  granddaughters 
for  using  it  right  before  my  face,  when  I  knew 
I  had  said  it  myself  only  the  moment  before  t 
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Well!  those  days  are  all  over  now.   God  be 
thanked !" 

In  spite  of  being  glad  that  "  things  were  not 
in  her  hands,"  Miss  Monro  tried  to  take  affairs 
into  her  chaige  by  doing  all  she  could  to  persuade 
EUinor  to  allow  her  to  invite  the  canon  to  theu: 
"little  sociable  teas."  The  most  provoking  part 
was,  that  she  was  sure  he  would  have  come  if  he 
had  been  asked;  but  she  could  never  get  leave  to 
do  so.  "  Of  oouise  no  man  could  go  on  for  ever 
and  ever  without  euconragement,"  as  she  con- 
fided to  herself  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voioe;  ud 
by-and-by  many  people  were  led  to  suppose  that 
the  bachelor  canon  was  paying  attention  to  Miss 
Forbes,  the  eldest  danghter  of  the  family  io 
whidi  the  delicate  Jeanie  bebnged.  It  was,  I 
perh»)S,  with  the  Fortieses  that  boUi  Miss  Monro  j 
and  Ellinor  were  the  most  intimate  of  all  the 
families  in  East  Chester.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  a 
widow  lady  of  good  means,  with  a  large  family  of 
pretty  delicate  daughters.   She  herself  belonged  < 

to  one  of  the  great  houses  in  shire,  but  had  ! 

married  into  Scotland ;  so.  after  her  husband's  | 
death,  it  was  the  most  nattu^  thing  in  the  world 
that  she  should  settle  in  East  Chester ;  and  one 
after  another  of  her  daughters  had  become  first  ' 
Miss  Monro's  pupil  and  afterwards  ber  friend. 
Mrs.  Forbes  herself  had  ^ways  been  strongly 
attracted  by  Eilinor,  but  it  was  long  before  she 
could  conquer  the  timid  reserve  by  which  Miss 
Wiliina  was  hedged  round.  It  was  Miss  Monro, 
who  was  herself  incapable  of  jealousy,  who  per- 
severed in  praising  one  to  another,  and  in  bring- 
ing them  together;  and  now  Ellinor  was  as  inti- 
mate and  familiar  in  Mrs.  Forbes's  household  as 
she  ever  could  be  with  any  family  not  her  own. 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  considered  to  be  little 
fanciful  as  to  illness ;  but  it  was  no  wonder^ 
remembering  how  many  sisten  she  had  lost  bj  ' 
consumption.  Miss  IdConro  had  often  grumbled 
at  the  manner  in  which  her  pupils  were  made  , 
irregular  for  very  trifling  causes.   But  no  one  | 
so  alarmed  as  sue,  when,  in  the  autumn  sue-  | 
ceeding  Mr.  Ness's  death,  Mrs.  Forbes  re-  i 
marked  t«  her  on  Ellinor's  increased  delicacy  I 
of  appearance,  and  shortness  of  breathing.  | 
From  that  time  forwards  she  worried  Ellinor 
(if  any  one  so  sweet  and  patient  could  ever 
have  been  worried)  with  respirators  and  pre- 
cautions.  EUinor  submitted  to  all  her  friend's 
wishes  and  cares,  sooner  than  make  her  anxious, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  house  through 
November.   Then  Miss  Monro's  anxiety  took 
another  turn.  .Elliooi's  appetite  and  spirits  i 
failed  her— not  at  all  an  unnatural  consequence 
of  so  many  weeks'  confinement  to  the  house. 
A  plan  was  start-ed,  quite  suddenly,  one  morn- 
ing in  December,  that  met  with  approval  from 
every  one  but  Ellinor,  who  was,  however,  by  this  | 
time  too  lan^id  to  make  much  resistance.  | 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  daughters  were  going  to 
Rome  for  three  or  four  months,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  tryingcast  winds  of  spring ;  why  should 
not  Miss  Wilkins  go  with  them  ?  They  urged 
it,  and  Miss  M(»iro  urged  itj  though  with  alittle 
private  sinking  of  the  heart  at  the  idea  ot'  the 
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long  separation  from  one  who  vas  almost  like 
a  cnild  to  her.,  Ellinor  was,  as  it  were,  lifted 
off  lier  feet  and  borne  ava;  b;  the  nnaniaious 
opinion  of  others— the  doctor  included— who 
decided  Uiat  such  a  »tep  wis  faifj^y  desirable, 
if  not  absolatelj  oecessarf.  She  snev  that 
she  had  only  a  life  interest  botii  in  her  father's 
property  «aa  in  that' bequeathed  to  her  by  Mr. 
Ness.  Hitherto  she  had  not  felt  mach  troubled 
by  this,  as  she  had  supposed  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  she  should  survive  Miss  Monro 
and  Dix.011,  both  of  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
dependent  upon  her.  All  she  had  to  bequeath  to 
the  two,  were  the  small  savings,  whicti  would 
not  nearly  suffice  for  both  purposes,  especially 
considering  that  Miss  Monro  had  given  up  her 
teaching,  and  that  both  she  and  Dixon  were 
passing  into  years. 

Before  EUinor  left  England  she  had  made 
ererr  arrangement  for  the  contingency  of  her 
deatn  abraaa  that  Mr.  Johnson  conld  sn^est. 
She  had  written  and  sent  a  long  letter  to 
Dixon ;  and  a  shorter  one  was  left  in  charge  of 
Canon  Livingstone  (she  dared  not  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  her  dying  to  Miss  ISxmto)  to  be 
sent  to  the  old  man. 

As  they  drove  out  of  Uic  King's  Grose  sta- 
tion, they  passed  a  gentleman's  curiage  enter- 
ing. £Uinor  saw  a  bright  handsome  lady,  a 
nurse,  and  baby  inside,  and  a  gentleman  sitting 
by  tliem  whose  face  she  could  never  foi^t.  It 
was  Mr.  Corbet  taking  his  wife  and  child  to  the 
railway.  They  were  going  on  a  Christmas  visit 
to  East  Chester  deanery.  He  had  been  leaning 
back,  not  noticing  the  passers-by,  not  attending 
to  the  oilier  inmates  of  tlie  carriage,  probably 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  some  law  case. 
Such  were  the  casual  glunpses  Ellinor  had  of 
one,  with  whose  life  she  hm  once  thought  her- 
self bound  up. 

Wlio  so  proud  as  Miss  Monro  when  a  foreign 
letter  came  ?  Her  correspondent  was  not  particu- 
larly graphic  in  her  descriptions,  nor  were  there 
any  adventures  to  be  described,  nor  was  the 
lianit  of  mind  of  Ellinor  such  as  to  make  her  clear 
and  definite  in  her  own  irapressibos  from  what 
she  saw,  and  her  natural  reserve  kept  her  from 
being  fluent  in  communicating  them  even  to  Miss 
Monro.  But  that  lady  would  have  been  pleased 
to  read  aloud  these  letters  to  the  assembled  dean 
and  canons,  and  would  not  have  been  surprised 
if  they  had  invited  her  to  ttie  chapter-house  for 
that  purpose.  To  her  circle  of  antravelled 
ladies,  iiporant  of  Mniray,  but  laudihly  de- 
sirous of  information,  all  SlUnor's  historical 
reminiscences,  and  rather  ibrmd  details  were 
really  interesting.  There  was  no  railroad  in 
those  days  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  so 
their  progress  was  slow,  and  the  passage  of 
letters  to  and  fro,  when  they  had  arrlred  in 
Rome,  long  and  uncertain.    But  all  seemed 

foing  on  well.  Ellinor  spoke  of  herself  as  in 
etter  health ;  and  Canon  Livingstone  (between 
whom  and  Miss  Monro  great  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  since  Ellinor  had  gone  away,  and 
Miss  Monro  could  ask  him  to  tea)  confirmed 
this  report  of  Miss  Wilkina'a  health  fixmi  a 


letter  which  he  had  reoeived  from  Mrs.  Forbes. 
Curiosity  about  that  letter  was  Miss  Monro's 
torment.   What  oould  they  have  liad  to  write  ' 
to  each  other  about !   It  was  a  very  odd  pro> 
ceedii^;  altfaoughthe  Livingstones  anaForbeses  : 
were  i&tantly  related,  after  tbe  manner  of  Soot- 
land  ?  Could  it  have  been  that  he  had  offered  | 
to  Euphemia,  after  all,  and  that  lier  mother 
had  answered ;  or,  possibly,  there  was  a  letter 
from  Effie  berself,  enclosed  ?   It  was  a  pity  for  | 
Miss  Monro's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did  not  ask 
him  straifi^t  away.   She  would  then  have  learnt 
what  Canon  Livin^tone  had  no  thought  of  con- 
cealing, that  Mrs.  Forbes  had  written  solely  to   j ' 
give  him  some  fuller  directions  about  certain  ' 
charities  than  slie  had  had  time  to  think  about   ;  < 
in  the  hurry  of  starting.   As  it  was,  and  when  i 
a  little  later  on,  she  heard  him  speak  of  the  i 

Eossibility  of  his  going  himself  to  Kome,  whea  I 
is  term  of  residence  wi^  over,  in  time  for  the  ' 
Carnival,  she  gave  up  lier  fond  project  in  de- 
spair, wad  felt  van-  much  like  a  child  whose 
house  of  bridts  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  I 
unlucky  waft  of  some  passing  petticoat. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  change  of  scene  brought  i 
on  the  exquisite  refreshment  of  entire  ciiaqge  '  [ 
of  thought.   Ellinor  had  not  been  able  so  com-  i 
pletely  to  forget  her  past  life  for  many  years  >  I 
it  was  like  a  renewing  of  her  youth ;  cut  so  sud-  j  | 
denly  short  by  the  shears  of  fate.   Ever  since  || 
that  night,  sue  had  bad  to  rouse  herself  on  [. 
awakemng  in  the  morning  into  a  full  compre-  { 
hension  of  the  great  cause  she  had  for  much  fear  j 
and  heavy  grief.   Now,  when  she  wakened  in  , 
her  little  room,  fourth  piano.  No.  36,  Babuino,  | 
she  saw  the  strange  pretty  things  around  her,  ; 
and  her  mind  went  off  into  pleasant  wonder  and  i 
conjecture,  happy  recolleotions  of  the  day  before,  , 
ana  pleasant  antiaqHdions  of  the  day  to  come.  | 
Latent  in  EUinor  was  her  father's  artistic  tern-  . 
perament ;  everything  new  and  strange  was  a 
picture  and  a  delight ;  the  merest  group  in  the 
street,  a  Eoman  facchino,  with  his  doak  draped  i 
over  his  shoulder,  a  girl  going  to  market  or  cai^  | 
rring  her  pitcher  back  from  the  fountain,  evray-  I 
thing,  and  every  person  that  presented  it,  or  him-   j  I 
self,  to  her  senses  gave  them  a  delicious  abode,  { 
as  if  it  were  something  strangely  familiar  from  >; 
Finelli,  but  unseen  by  her  mmiial  ^jres  bef(a«.  ji 
She  forgot  her  despondency,  her  ill  health  dis-   j ' 
appeared  as  if  by  magic ;  the  Misses  Forbes,  who  j 
hadtakNi  the  pensive  drooping  invalid  as  a  com-  I 
paoion  out  of  iH^i^nwMi  of  heart,  found  them-  j 
ael?es  amply  rewuded  by  the  si^t  oC  her  | 
ameoded  Imdth,  and  her  keen  enwynent  of 
evaryUung,  and  the  h^-qasint,  half-iuave  ex- 
presBiffliB  of  hst  pleasnre. 

So  March  name  round ;  Lent  was  late  that 
year.  The  great  nosqj^ys  of  violets  and  camel- 
lias were  for  sale  at  the  ctmier  of  the  Condotti, 
and  the  revellers  had  no  difficulty  in  proeuring 
much  rarer  flowers  for  the  belles  of  the  Corso. 
The  embassies  had  their  balconies;  the  attach^ 
of  the  Eussian  embassy  threw  their  light  and 
bvely  presents  at  every  pretty  girl,  or  suspicion 
of  a  pretty  rarl,  who  passed  slowly  in  faereai^ 
I  riag^  oovered  over  with  her  white  dom&u^  ana 
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holding  ber  win  mask  as  a  protection  to  hn 
face  from  the  showers  of  lime  confetti,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  enough  to  blind  her ! 
Mrs.  f  orbea  had  her  own  hired  balcony  as  be- 
eame  a  wealthy  and  lespectable  Englishwoman. 
The  girls  had  a  great  basket  full  of  boaqoets 
with  wluch  to  pelt  their  Mmia  in  the  crowd 
below;  a  store  of  moccoletti  l&j  piled  on  the 
tidile  behind,  for  it  uras  the  last  day  of  Carnival, 
and  as  soon  as  dn^  came  on  the  tapers  were  to 
be  l^hted,  to  be  as  quickly  extinguiabed  br  every 
means  in  ererr  one's  power,   'xbe  crowa  below 
I    was  at  its  wildest  pitoh ;  the  rows  of  stately 
^i^nt^u^ifia  alone  sitting  luunorable  as  tbeir 
I    WMBifale  aneestoia,  tlie  aenatois  who  reoeived 
'    Brennns  and  his  Gaols,   flfasks  and  white  do- 
;    minoes,  foreign  gentlemen,  and  the  liffinff  of 
i    the  city,  slow-diiving  carriages,  ahowcia  of 
flowers,  most  of  them  &ded  by  this  time, 
every  one  ehonting  and  strolling  at  th^ 
wild  piteh  of  extntemont  wluah  may  so  soon 
tnrn  into  fuiy;  the  Forbes  fprls  had  ^Jtn 
place  1^  the  window  to  their  mother  and  £lli- 
nor,  who  were  gazii^  half  amnsed,  half  terrified 
at  the  mad  parti-coloored  movemei^  below; 
when  a  fiuniliar  bca  lodced  np,  smiling  a  rco(wni- 
I    tion;  and  "How  shall  I  get  to  yon?  was  sued 
I    in  English,  by  the  well-known  voice  Gmon 
liivdngstone.    Tiur^  saw  him  disappear  under 
the  bucony  on  which  they  were  standing,  bat  it 
was  some  time  before  be  made  his  appeatanoe  in 
their  room.   And  when  he  did.  be  was  almost 
overpowered  with  greetings;  so       were  they 
to  see  an.  East  Chester  face. 

"WhKi  did  yon  come?   Where  are  you.P 
What  a  pity  yoa  did  not  corns  sooner  F   It  is 
so  long  smce  we  have  heard  anything;  do  tell  us 
every  tniog?  It  is  three  weeks  since  we  hafve  had 
ai^  letters;  tiioee  tiresome  boats  have  been  so  ir- 
r^ular  beouise    the  weather?  How  was  everv- 
bodj — ^IdjBa  Monro  in  particular,  Ellinor  saysr" 
He,  quietly  smilhu;,  replied  to  their  questions 
by  slow  degrees.   He  had  only  arrived  the  nif^t. 
before,  and  bad  been  hunting  for  them  all  day ; 
but  no  one  conld  give  him  any  distinct  inteUi- 
gence  as  to  their  whsreaboats  in  aJl  the  noise 
and  eonfuaion  of  the  plaee,  espeoiaUj  as  they 
I   bad  tbeir  only  Eng^h  awvant  with  tbem,  and 
!    the  canon  was  not  stnmg  in  hb  Italian.  He 
j    was  not  soiry  be  bad  nusaed  all  bat  this  last 
I    di^  of  Carnival,  for  he  was  half  blinded,  and 
,    wholly  deafened  as  it  was.   He  was  at  the 
I    "Angleterre;"  he  had  left  East  Chester  aboat 
,    a  week  ago ;  he  bad  lettera  for  all  of  tiiem,  but 
I    bad  not  dared  to  bring  tbem  tbroogh  tJie  crowd 
,    for  fear  of  baviag  his  pocket  pioked.  Miss 
Monro  was  very  well,  but  very  uneos;  at  not 
baring  heud  fn»u  Ellinor  for  so  lon^;  the 
im^rolanty  of  the  boats  must  be  telling  both 
ways,  for  their  Euf^ish  friends  were  fall  of 
wxnider  ai  not  bearing  from  Sjome.    And  than 
followed  snne  well-daerved  abuse  of  tboBomau 
post,  and  soma  auspiidon  o£  the  earefuhiess  with 
which  Italian  servant!  posted  English  lettera. 
^  these  answera  wen  aatiafiMitory  enou^,.  ;et 
Mn.  FMbaa  thought  ahe  saw  a  latent  nneaainess 
in  Caofln,  Xjivmytone'a  nuuinee;  and  ftneied 


once  br  twice  that  be  beaitBted  in  replying  to 
Elbnor's  questions,  fiat  there  was  no  beuw 
quite  sure  in  the  increasing  darkness,  whub 
prevented  countenances  beii^;  seen;  nor 
m  the  otmstant  interruptions  and  screams  which 
were  going  on  in  the  small  crowded  room,  as 
wafting  handkerohiefs,  puffs  of  wind,  or  veritable 
extingu^ers,  fastened  to  long  sticks,  and 
coming  from  nobody  knew  where,  put  out  taper 
after  taper  as  fast  as  they  were  lighted. 

"  Yon  will  come  home  with  us,"  said  Mis. 
Forbes.  "I  can  only  offer  you  cold  meat  with 
tea;  onr  cook  is  gone  out,  tliis  beinv  an  uni- 
versal festa;  but  we  cannot  paxt  witb  an  old 
friend  for  any  scmplea  as  to  the  commissariat." 

"  Thank  yon.  I  sbonld  hare  invited  m;^lf,  if 
lyon  had  not  been  good  enondi  to  ask  me." 

When  thcf  had  all  arrived  ^  their  apartment 
'in  the  Babumo  (Canon  LivingBtone  had  gone 
I  round  to  fetch  the  letters-  vmi  which  he  was 
entrasted),  Mrs.  Forbes  was  confirmed  in  her 
supponticm  that  he  had  aomething  particular 
and  not  very  pleasant  to  say  to  Elunor,  by  the 
rather  grave  and  absent  manner  in  which  he 
awaited  her  return  from  taking  off  her  out-of- 
door  things.  He  broke  off,  indeed,  in  his  con- 
jversation  with  Mrs.  Forbes  to  go  and  meet 
Ellinor,  and  to  lead  her  into  the  most  distant 
window  before  he  deUvered  her  letters. 

"  From  what  you  said  in  the  balcony  yonder, 
I  fear  you  have  nob  received  your  home  letters 
regubu-ly  P" 

"Nol"  replied  she,  startled  and  trembling, 
she  hardly  knew  whjp. 

"  No  more  baa  Mua  Monro  heard  from  yoa; 
.  nor,  I  believe,  haa  some  one  else  who  expected  to 
hear.  Your  manof  bumnesa — I  forget  bis  name." 

"  My  man  of  busineaa !  Sometlung  has  gone 
wnmg',  Mr.  Linngstone.  Tell  me — I  want  to 
know.  I  have  been  ezpeeting  it — only  toll  me." 
She  sat  down  suddenly,  as  white  as  ashes. 

"  Dear  Miss  Wilkins,  I'm  afraid  it  is  painful 
'enorugh,  but  you.  are  hncying  it  worse  than  it 
in.  All  your  mends  are  quite  well;  but  an  old 
servaat  " 

"  Well !"  ahe  said,  seeing  his  bnitation,  and 
leaning  forwards  and  grippmg  at  bis  arm. 

"  Is  taken  up  on  a  chaige  of  manslaughter  or 
'murder. — Ob!  Mrs. Forbws,  come  here !" 

For  EUinor  had  ^ted,  falling  forwards  on 
the  arm  she  had  held.  When  ahe  came  round 
she  was  lying  half-ondrasnd  on  bet  bed ;  they 
were  giving  her  tea  in  apooi^ula. 

"  I  mu^  got  np,"  ahe  moaned,  "  I  must  go 
home." 

"  You  must  lie  stall,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  firmly. 

"  You  dtm't  know.  I  must  go  home,"  she 
repeated ;  and  she  tried  to  sit  up,  but  fell  back 
hdplras.  Then  she  did  not  speaks  but  lay  and 
thoi^t  "Will  you  bring  me  some  meatf" 
she  whispered.  "  And  some  wine  P"  They 
bnogbt  lur  meat  and  wine ;  she  ate,  though  she 
waa  oboking.  "  N«w,  fitMH  bring  me  my  let- 
ters, and  MifS  me  alone;  and  after  that  I 
sbonld-  like  to  apeak  to  Canon  Xtivingstone. 
Don't  let  him  go,  pleaw.  I  won't  belong — 
half  an  boor*  I  uuni.  Only  let  me  ba  alone." 

uigiiizea  Dy 
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There  was  a  hurried  feverisb  sfaarpiiMs  in  her 
tone  that  made  Mrs.  Forhes  Tery  anxious,  but 
she  judged  it  best  to  comply  with  her  request-s. 

Tne  letters  were  brought,  the  lights  were  ar- 
ranged 80  that  she  could  read  them  lying  on  her 
bed ;  and  they  left  her.  Then  she  got  up  and 
stood  on  her  feet,  dizzr  enou^,  her  arms 
clasped  at  tlie  top  of  her  nesd,  her  eyes  dilated 
and  staring  as  if  looking  at  some  great  horror, 
fiut  after  a  few  minutes  she  sat  down  suddenly, 
and  b^^  to  read.  Letters  were  evidently 
missing.  Some  had  been  sent  by  an  opportu- 
nity vfao  had  been  delajedimthe  joamQV,  and  bad 
not  yet  arrived  in  Rome.  Others  bad  been  de- 
spatched by  the  post,  but  the  severe  weather, 
Qit  unusual  snow,  had,  in  those  days,  before 
the  railway  was  made  between  Iiyons  and  Mar- 
seilles, put  a  stop  to  manj  a  traveller's  plans, 
and  bad  rendered  the  transmission  of  the  mail 
extremely  uncertain ;  so  much  that  intelligence 
which  Miss  Monro  had  evidently  considered  as 
certain  to  be  known  to  lEllinor  was  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture,  and  could  only  be  guessed 
at  from  what  was  told  in  these  letters.  One 
was  from  Mr.  Johnson,  one  &om  Mr.  Brown, 
one  from  Miss  Monro ;  of  course  tlie  last  men- 
tioned was  the  first  read.  She  spoke  of  the 
diock  of  the  discovery  of  Hr.  Dunstet's  bodj, 
discovered  in  the  outtine  ot  the  new  line  of  rail- 
road from  HanUey  to  tne  nearest  rulwa^  sta- 
tion ;  the  body  so  hastily  buried  long  ago,  in  its 
c^tlics,  by  which  it  was  now  recognised — a 
recognition  confirmed  by  one  or  two  more  per- 
sonal and  indestructible  things,  such  as  his 
watch  -Uid  seal  with  his  initials ;  of  the  shock 
to  every  one,  the  Osbaldistones  in  particular, 
on  the  further  discovery  of  a  fleam,  or  horse- 
lancet,  having  the  name  of  Abraham  Dixon  en- 

SEived  on  the  handle ;  how  Dixon  had  gone  on 
r.  Osbaldistone's  business  to  a  horse-fair  in 
Ireland  some  weeks  before  this,  and  had  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  kick  from  an  unruly  mare,  so 
that  he  was  barely  able  to  move  about  when  the 
officers  of  justice  went  to  apprehend  him  in 
Tndee. 

At  this  point  SlUnor  cried  ont  loud  and 
shrill. 

**  Oh,  Dixon !  Dixon !  and  I  was  awa;  enjoy- 
ingmyself." 

They  heard  ber  crv,  and  came  to  the  door, 
but  it  was  bolted  inside. 

'*  Please  go  away,"  she  stud ;  "  please  go.  I 
will  be  very  quiet,  only  please  go." 

She  could  not  bear  just  then  to  read  any  more 
of  Miss  Monro's  letter;  she  tore  open  Mr. 
Johnson's  letter — the  date  was  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  Miss  Monro's ;  he  ^so  expressed  liis  won- 
der at  not  hearing  from  her,  in  reply  to  his  letter 
of  January  9 ;  but  he  added,  that  he  thought 
that  her  trustees  had  judged  rightly ;  the  hand- 
some sum  the  railway  company  had  offered  for 
the  land  when  their  surveyor  dedded  oa  the 
alteration  of  the  linc^  Hr.  Osbaldistone,  ftc.  Ac, 
^e  could  not  read  any  more ;  it  was  Fate  pursu- 
ing her ;  then  she  took  the  letter  up  again  and 
tned  to  read ;  but  all  that  reached  her  under- 
standing was  the  fact  tbatUr.  Johnson  had  sent 


Lis  present  letter  to  Miss  Monro,  thinking  that 
she  miffht  know  of  some  private  opportunity  ader 
than  the  post.  Mr.  Brown's  was  just  such  a 
letter  as  ne  occasionally  sent  her  from  time  to 
time ;  a  oorrespondenoe  that  arose  out  of  their 
mutual  regard  for  their  dead  friend  Mr.  Ness. 
It,  too,  h^  been  sent  to  Miss  Monro  to  direct. 
Ellinor  was  on  the  point  of  putting  it  aside 
entirely,  when  the  name  of  Corbet  caught  ber 
eye ;  "  You  will  Im  interested  to  hear  that  the 
old  pupil  of  our  departed  friend  vriio  was  so 
anxious  to  obtain  tne  folio  Tiigil  with  the 
Italian  notes,  is  amtointed  the  new  jodge  in 
roomoFMr.  JasticeJenkin.  At  least  I  conolude 
that  Mr.  Halph  Corbet,  Q.C.,  is  the  same  as  the 
Virgil  fancier." 

"  Yes,"  said  EUinor,  bitterly ;  "  he  judged 
well ;  it  would  never  have  dom."  They  were 
the  first  words  of  anything  like  reproach 
which  she  ever  formed  in  her  own  mind  daring 
all  these  years.  She  thou^it  for  a  few  moment 
of  the  old  times ;  it  seemed  to  steady  her  brain 
to  think  of  them.  Then  she  took  up  and  finished 
Miss  Monro's  letter.  That  excellent  friend  had 
done  all  she  thought  that  EUinor  would  have 
wished  without  delay.  She  had  written  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  chaiged  him  to  do  all  that  ht  could 
to  defend  Dixon,  and  to  spare  no  expense.  Sb» 
was  thinking  of -going  to  the  prison  in  the 
coiinfy  town,  to  see  tbe  old  man  herself,  but 
EUinor  could  see  that  all  these  endeavours  and 
purposes  of  Miss  Monro's  were  based  on  love 
for  ner  own  pupil,  and  a  desire  to  set  her  mind 
at  ease  as  far  aa  she  could,  ratlier  than  frcHQ 
any  idea  that  Dixon  himself  could  be  innocent. 
Ellinor  put  down  the  letters,  and  went  to  the 
door,  then  turned  back,  and  locked  them  up  in 
her  writing-case  with  trembling  hands;  and 
after  that  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  look- 
ing liker  to  a  ghost  than  to  a  living  woman. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  alone  ?" 
Her  still,  tuneless  voice  made  the  words  into  a 
command.  Canon  Livingstone  arose  and  ftd- 
lowed  her  into  the  little  dining-room.  "  Will 
yon  tell  me  all  you  know — all  you  have  beard 
about  my— jott  know  what" 

"Miss  Monro  was  my  infomaat— at  least  at 
first — it  was  in  the  Times  the  day  before  I  left ; 
Miss  Monro  says  it  could  onlv  have  been  done 
in  a  moment  of  anger  if  the  old  servant  is  really 
guilty ;  that  he  was  as  steady  and  good  a  man 
as  she  ever  knew,  and  she  seems  to  have  a 
strong  feeling  against  Mr.  Dunster,  as  always 
giving  your  father  much  unnecessary  trouble  -, 
ill  fact,  she  bints  that  his  disappearance  at  the 
time  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  property  to  Mr.  Wilkins." 

"No!"  said  ElUnor,  eagerly,  feeling  that 
some  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  dead  man ; 
and  tnen  slie  stopped  short,  fearfid  of  sa^ng 
anything  that  should  betray  her  full  knowledge. 
"  I  mean  this,"  she  went  on ;  "  Mr.  Dunster 
was  a  very  disagreeable  man  personallv — and 
papa— we  ncme  of  us  liked  him ;  but  ne  was 
quite  honest — please  remember  that." 

The  canon  bowed,  and  said  a  few  aoquiesefng 
words.  He  waited  £r  her  to  spe^  again. 
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**  Miss  HoDTO  sajB  she  is  going  to  see  Dixon 
in  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Livingstone.  I  csn't  bear  it !" 

He  let  her  alone,  looking  at  her  pitifully,  as 
^e  tristed  and  vrung  her  hands  together  in 
her  endeavonr  to  regain  the  quiet  manner  she 
had  striven  to  maintain  through  the  interview. 
She  looked  op  at  him  with  a  poor  attempt  at  an 
apol^Lio  smile : 

"  It  is  so  terrible  to  think  of  that  good  old 
man  in  prison." 

"  Ton  do  not  believe  him  fpiilt; !"  said  Canon 
Livingstone,  in  some  surprise.  "  I  am  afraid, 
from  all  I  heard  and  read,  there  is  but  little  doabt 
that  he  did  kill  the  man ;  I  trust  in  some  moment 
of  irritation,  \ritk  no  premeditated  malice.*' 

EUtnor  shook  her  head, 

"  Hov  soon  can  I  get  to  England  F'*  asked 
abe.   "  1  must  start  at  once." 

"  Urs,  Forbes  sent  out  while  you  were  Wing 
down.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  boat  to  Mar- 
seilles till  Thursday,  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  must  go  sooner !"  said  Htliaor,  start- 
ing up.  "  I  must  go ;  please  help  me.  He 
may  be  tried  before  1  can  gst  there ! ' 

"  Alas  1 1  fear  that  will  be  the  case,  whatever 
hasteyou  make.  The  trial  was  to  come  on  at 
the  Hellingford  Assizes,  and  that  town  stands 
iirst  on  the  Midland  Circuit  list.  To^y  is  the 
37th  of  February :  the  assiKS  begin  on  the  6th 
of  March." 

"  I  will  start  f o-morrow  morning  early  for 
Givita;  there  may  be  a  boat  there  Uiey  do  not 
know  of  here.   At  any  rate^  shall  be  on  my 
way.   If  he  dies,  I  must  die  too.   Oh  I  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  saying,  I  am  so  utterly  tnrushed 
down !   It  would  oe  such  a  kindness  if  you 
would  go  away,  and  let  no  one  come  to  me.  I 
know  Mrs.  Forbes  is  so  good,  she  will  fon^ve 
me.   I  will  say  good-by  Ut  yon  all  berore  1  go 
1     to-morrow  morning;  but  I  must  think  now." 
I       For  one  moment  he  stood  looking  at  her  as 
I     if  he  longed  to  comfort  her  by  more  words.  He 
I    thought  better  of  it,  however,  and  silently  left 
I     the  room. 

,  For  a  long  time  EUinor  sat  still;  now  and 
then  taking  up  Miss  Monro's  letter  and  re- 
1  reading  the  few  terrible  detaib.  Then  she  be- 
I  thought  her  that  possibly  the  canon  migltt  have 
I  tvoo^ht  a  copy  of  the  'Hmes,  contaimng  th& 
'  examination  of  Dixon  before  the  magistrates, 
I  and  she  opened  the  door  and  called  to  a  pacing 
I  servant  to  make  the  inquiry.  She  was  quite 
'  right  in  her  conjecture ;  Canon  Livingstone  had 
I  had  the  paper  in  his  pocket  during  his  intenriev 
with  her;  out  he  thought  the  evidence  so  con- 
L,  elusive,  that  the  perusal  of  it  would  only  be 
adding  to  her  extreme  distress  by  acceleratine 
I  the  conviction  of  Dixon's  guilt,  which  he  believed 
'   she  must  arrive  at,  sooner  or  later. 

He  had  been  reading  the  report  over  with 
Mrs,  Forbes  and  her  daughters,  after  his  return 
from  EUinor's  room,  and  they  were  ai\  participat- 
ing in  hia  opinion  upon  it,  when  her  raquest  for 
the  Times  was  conv^ed.  They  hod  remctantN 
,  weed,  K^ing  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
BbadoT  of  doubt  in  the  bat  of  Duon's  having 


killed  Mr.  Dunster,  only  hoping  there  might 
prove  to  be  some  extenuatii^  circumstances, 
which  EUinor  had  probably  recollected,  and 
which  she  was  desirous  of  producing  on  the 
approaching  trial. 


ON  THE  RACK, 

Of  the  many  thousand  persons  who  have 
groaned  their  hves  out  on  the  rack,  not  more 
than  one,  however,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  has  survived  to  put  down 
in  writing  any  account  of  his  sufferings.  Men 
have  escaped  from  the  gibbet  to  tell  us  that  the 
sensation  of  luuiguig  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
endurable  but  pleasant,  and  consists  chiefly 
in  a  flash  of  firej  a  buzzing  in  the  ears,  ana 
a  vague  impression  of  green  fields.  Sailors  htdf 
drowned  have  struggled  baok  to  daylight,  to  in- 
form us  that  on  the  point  of  drowning  the  me- 
mory brings  back  at  a  flash  all  the  events  of  the 
past  life  in  an  instant  of  time.  Men  doomed  to 
the  guillotine  have  recorded  their  feelings  on  the 
near  approach  of  the  hour  of  death ;  suicides, 
killing  themselves  with  charcoal,  have  had  the 
curious  courage  to  note  down  their  dying  pangs  j 
but  the  tortures  of  the  rack  have  only  once  been 
fully  described,  and  in  that  one  case,  clearly, 
fully,  trnthfuUv,  yet  without  any  revolting— 
tll01^  :h  not  without  many  ghastly— details. 

The  hardv  narrator  is  one  William  Lithgow, 
a  restless  ill-educated  garrulous  ^tistic  Scot- 
tish traveller,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea 
the  First,  pablixhed  his  fifteen  years*  travels, 
chiefly  on  foot,  over  twenty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles,  and  dates  his  book  from  his 
"  Chamber  in  the  Charter-house."  Of  the  book 
— vrritten  in  a  shambling  pedantic  style — the 
title-page  and  an  extract  from  the  preface  will 
be  sufficient  samples.   The  tille-page  runs  thus : 

"  A  most  delectable  and  true  Discourse  of  an 
admired  and  painful  Peregrination  from  Scot- 
land to  the  most  famous  Kingdoms  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  with  the  particular  Descrip- 
tions (more  exactly  set  down  than  have  been 
heretofore  in  English)  of  Italy,  Sicilia,  Dal- 
matia,  Ilyria,  Epire,  Peloponessus,  Macedonif^ 
Tliessalia,  and  the  whole  Continent  of  Greece, 
Crete,  BJiodes,  the  lies  Cyclades,  with  all  the 
Hands  in  the  Ionian,  £^&n,  and  Adriatick 
Seas,  Thracia,  and  the  renowned  City  Constan- 
tinople, Colchis,  Bythinia,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
Phrygia  and  the  cbiefest  Countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  thence  to  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia  Petrea,  and  Deserts, 
.^ypt,  the  Read  Sea,  Grand  Cayro,  the  'trhole 
Provinces  of  Canaan,  the  Lake  of  Sodome  and 
Cromorha,  the  famous  Rivers  Nylus,  Euphrates, 
Jordan,  and  the  sacred  City  Jerusalem,"  &c. 

The  preface  is  stuffed  with  barbarous  com- 
pound words,  and  betrays  that  sw^gering 
timidity  not  unusual  with  authors^  who  fear 
criticism.  It  condudea  with  a  violent  out- 
burst  of  self-assertion:  *'If  thou"  {the  reader) 
"  be,"  he  says,  "  a  villane,  a  ruffian,  a  momus, 
a  knave,  a  carper,  a  witch,  a  brute,  a  buffon. 
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K  stoptd  aea,  and  a  gnswing  worm  with 
envioua  lipa,  I  bequBttfa  the«  to  a  oarmfidale 
nnrard,  mere  a  flaxen  rope  will  soon  despatoli 
thy  bickbitii^  slander,  and  free  mj  toiuome 
travels  and  now  painfull  labours  firom  the  deadly 
poison  of  tliy  soarp-edeed  calamnies,  and  so  go 
'  nang  thyself,  for  I  neither  will  respebt  thy  love 
I    nor  regard  thy  .maliee." 

There  is  one  strange  feature  in  the  Tolune. 
I    LKh^w  gives  no  aecmuit  of  iaa  nteoedmiB  or 
I    of  his  motrras  for  travelling,  and  this  rather 
l'    ooafinns  me  in  my  opinion  tut  he  was  a  a^^  of 
I    King  James's.  £ut  liiis— two  hundred  yeara 
after — matters  little ;  suffice  it  to  w,  -that  after 
'    beii^  often  robbed,  nid  beaten,  and  shipwreoked, 
]    and  m  danger  from  the  Turica  and  the  gallei|^, 
[    Litbgow  arrived  in  Malaga  in  the  October  of 
the  year  16B0,  intending  there  to  embark  in 
a  frenCh  ship  fcff  Alexandria,  iJienoe  hoping 
to  reach  tlie  dominione  of  Frester  John :  that 
priestly  monarch  of  whom  6baken>eare,  a  great 
listener  to  travellers'  stories,  had  auo  heaitC 
HJotuokily,  the  midnight  after  his  arrival 
SngUsh  fleet  anchored  at  lUmfa,  Th6  town, 
mistaking  our  sailors  far  Tusks,  wasthrovn  into 
a.fuuronflm  of  alarm.  The  OMtk  IxiUbtbiv  back- 
ward, the  drams  beat,  the  women  and  obiUfni 
fled  to  the  interior,  and  the  mea  ranained-all 
night  under  arms.    At  daybreak  the  -a^ht  lof 
the  English  ooiounj  removed  .t4ie  fipaniwds* 
fears,  and  the  Bn|^h  *'  Qeneral "  and  liis  chief 
officers  eame  on  shore,   and  infosmsd  iDon 
Jaapar  Ruiz  de  Feredaa,  the  governor,  that  tiiey 
were  under  sail  to  atta<^  AlgieiB. 

Beaisttng  all  OTortures  to  aeoompuiy  iaa 
eouutrymen,  Lithgow  was  walking  to  his  lodg- 
ings to  pack  up  for  his  venturous  Toyage,  when, 
in  a  nanow  lonely  street  of  the  slanting  town, 
niiie  algnarila  leaped  out  on  him,  and  gripmg 
Ua  throat  to  stop  nia  shout^  wrapped  faim  m  a 
Uaok  baae  eloak,  and  oanled  lum  to  iiie  gft- 
mnor'a  house,  where  he  was  locked  up  in  a 
small  room  uniil  mass  should  be  over.  On  the 
governor's  return  frommsse,  lithgow  was  shown 
mto  a  room  where  the  governor,  the  captain  of 
the  town,  the  ^oalde  major,  and  tlie  state 
aorivener,  sat  to  exambe  him.  They  asked  Inm 
his  motive  in  coming  to  Spain,  the  destination 
of  theJEnglish  fleet,  and  why  the  Enf^ish  admiral 
had  refused  to  come  on  shore  f  But  finding  that 
nei&er  threats  nor  csjoleiy  would  draw  ooufes* 
sionfrom  him,  they  all  at  once  shouted  out  that 
he  lied,  and  ciUlea  him  a  LutbeEan  son  of  the 
devil,  and  a  spy  and  a  traitor  who  had  been 
hiding  nine  months  in  Seville,  obtaining  infor- 
mation for  the  Ewli^  admir^  when  tl^  Plate 
fleet  was  expeotea  from  the  Indies.  Th^  then 
searched  his  oloidt-bag,  but  found  only  a  book  of 
passports  and  testimonials,  a  Jerusalem  medal, 
and  a  letter  of  safe- conduct  from  King  James. 

Per  fear  that  he  should  be  seen  by  his  conn- 
tiyuien,  poor  Litbgow  was  then  incarcerated  in 
the  corregidor's  house  (his  ship  that  n^t  off 
on  the  free  ocean),  and  first  searched.  In  tht ; 
neck  of  his  doublet,  between  two  canvases, 
were  found  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  douhle 
pieoea  of  gold,  three  hundred  oud  fisty-eighl 
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daoata  of  whioh  the  governor  podoeted,  giving 
the  other  two  hundred  crowns  in  aid  of  tte 
foundation  of  a  new  Capuoin.monBsteiy. 

Two  Tarkiah  slaves  then  led  Xith^w  to  his 
pniatm,  'and  there  laid  him  on  his  baok,  heavily 
izoaed,  and  left  bim  to  lament  the  thirst  for  txa-  ' 
veUbtf  that  had  led  him  into  each  dangers.  His 
only  food  ior  forty-six.  days  was  three  ounoes  of 
hcmd  and  a  pint  of  water  daily.  On  the  Cortw- 
soventh  day,  he  heard  at  daybreak  tbe  aoiae  ofa 
coach  in  the  street.  Soon  afterwards  nioealgua- 
sUs  entered,  and  carrisd  htm,  ironed  as  he  was, 
into  a  carriage,  and  drove  to  a  vise-presa* bouse 
in  a  loB^  vineyard,  a  league  iiom  tbe  town, 
where-the  govemor  uid  alcalde  were. 

Still  Tenifliiig  to  confess  himself  a  spy,  the 
poor  Englishman,  faint  with  hunger,  was  s(m- 
tenced  to  the  lai^.   He  was  carried  to  the  : 
stone  gallery,  where  the  rack  stood,  and  the  tor-  ' 
moKinr,  as  Ite  was  rightly  called,  began  to  unbolt  j 
his  irons:  striking  off  an  inch  of  the  unhappy  i 
prisoner's  .left  hsu,  in  a  rage  at  not  beine  aue  I 
to  onsoreiw  tbe  wedges  auioc  enouf^.  The  mo-  j 
BiBDt  tin  irone  felT  00;  litbgow  sank  on  his  | 
knees,  wd  pn^yed  to  God  for  strength  in  tiut 
hour  of  fie^  trial   dstermiBiiig  trat  no  pain  j 
Aoald  induce  hjin  to  CQufeas  himself  guilty.  He  ' 
waa  then  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  >huiig  %  tiie  i 
ahouldera  to  the  laok,  with  oorda  .tint  went  j 
under  both  bis  arms,  and  ran  on  two  rings  of 
iron  that  were  fixed  in  the  wall  above  his  Iiead. 
The  tormentor  next  drew  down  the  .prisoner's 
legs  throng  the  two  sides  of  the  raok,  and  tied 
a  oord  about  each  ankle :  beading  bia  kneaaat 
the  same  time  so  as  to  crash  lUB  knee-pau 
against  the  wood  of  the  rack. 

The  coiragidor,  who  looked  on,  obsendng 
tliat  the  name  of  King  James  was  tattooed  tm. 
tbe  prisoner's  arm,  here  .ordered  the  ezecationer 
to  tear  it  asunder ;  on  which  the  ruffian,  tying 
both  liithgow's  arma,  laid  down  on  his  baok, 
setting  bis  feet  agunst  the  }ndBoner,  and  dragged 
on  tlie  eords  until  they  cat  through  the  sinews  to 
the  bone.   By  this  time  the  miserable  man,  half 
dead  with  pain,  his  eyes  starting,  his  mouth  m  a  j 
foam,  kept  shouting,  "I  am  innooen^  I  am  j 
innocent  I  O  Lord,  nave  mercy  npcm  me,  and  | 
strengthen  me  with  patience  to  undeigo  this  j 
barbuouB  mufdw!"   At  length,  ihey  stnuk 
him  on  theiaoe  with  oodgala,  and  foroed  him  to  } 
silanoe. 

The  radc  was  not  in  aippearaime  a  swt  of  i 
mangl^  with  windlasses,  as  usually  rejprsaented  | 
by  artists,  ,hiit  a  triangle,  formed  of  massive  , 
wooden  beams  with  a  .punk  m  the  centx^  made  ! 
to  snpport  the  body  cu  the  priioaar.  3^  \aa  | 
were  strained  wart,  and  then  bound  by  oorda,  I 
whioh  passed  through  holes  in  the  outer  phmk, 
and  terminated  in  pierced  wooden  blocks,  1 
tlu^ugh  which  a  stick  was  inserted,  in  order 
to  screw  tbe  cords  tighter  and  tighter.   The  ' 
cords  were  bound  round  six  parts  of  litb-  | 
row's  kgs  and  arms ;  and  the  severe  torturea 
ue  underwent  consisted  in  three  turns  of  each 
of  these  six  cords,  seven  times  lepeated  for  each 
torture.   Between  eadi  of  these  seven  toctontSa 
he  was  urged  to  oonfecsioiL 
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Next  came  the  water  tortnre.  The  toraentor 
filled  from  a  great  mter-jar,  a  Buaall  pottle  Tbich 
bad  a  bole  at  the  bottom.  SemoTiog  bis 
tbiunb,  he  then  poured  the  water  down  Lith- 
ffov's  montb.  HecriDg  had  nothing  to  drii^ 
for  three  ion,  and  being  parciied  wiui  the  fever 
of  pain,  liitoffow  drainoi  the  pottle  twice  with 
gntitade.  The  ikrxi  time,  Biupeatiiif;  evil,  he 
rdbaed  to  drii^ ;  upon  whidi  the  lUoalde  ordered 
an  iron  wedge  to  oe  put  in  hia  mouth  to  keep 
his  tMth  apart,  and  the  torture  then  continued 
untU  bis  Dody  began  to  swell  and  the  water 
■almost  to  citoke  him. 

These  pimishinents,  sixty  in  all,  laeted  six 
hours — ^from  four  o'olook  in  the  afternoon  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night ;  at  last  ther  released  the 
bleeding  and  groaning  man,  lifted  up  his  almost 
lifeless  Dody  (icr  he  twice .  swooned),  and  le- 
clothed  him,  giving  him  a  Uttle  warm  wine  and 
two  eggs,  to  enable  him  to  endure  a  second  day's 
torture.  They  then  carried  him  to  the  coach, 
■and  drove  him  back  to  his  former  prison  again, 
loaded  with  ironi. 

For  five  days  more  tiie  goremor  tiireatened 
him  with  the  rack,  in  order  to  induce  W 
to  oonfesfl ;  daily  the  coach  -was  driven  to  the 
•door,  and  a  great  noise  made,  as  if  the  algoazilG 
-were  oominv^  a^ain  to  carry  him  to  the  vine- 
jard.  All  this  time  the  poor  prisoner's  only  con- 
solation was  the  sympathy  of  his  Turkish  jailer, 
who  believed  that  the  English  and  Moorish 
fleets  were  coming  soon  to  stco'm  Malaga ;  once, 
indeed,  be  had  a  visit  from  a  fom&le  attendut 
of  the  governor's  wife,  who  brought  him  diaheB 
of  hon^,  raisins,  and  sweetmeats. 

Having  now  lain  twentv  dnys  more  in  pristm, 
lame  in  every  limb,  and  half  devoured  by  vermin, 
Lith^w  was  visited  by  the  inqoisitor  and  two 
Jesuits,  and  was  examined  about  what  be  bad 
iRttten  in  Ha  fint  ediUon  of  -his  travels  agnnst 
the  miracles  performed  in  Lotettc.  He,  con- 
stant in  refuting  all  their  aigumente,  and  defy- 
ing all  their  cruelty,  the  inquisitor  got  enraged 
bis  sarcasms,  and  would  bavie  stabbed  hun 
but  for  the  interpoaition  of  the  Jesuits  who  w«e 
with  him.  On  the  ei^th  day  of  these  inter- 
vievrs,  the  Jesuits  came  to  him,  with  crocodile 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and,  falling  on  their  knees, 
cried :  "  Convert,  convert,  0,  dear  brother,  for 
our  blessed  Lady's  sake  ccmvert !"  Whereupon 
he  replied  that  he  feared  neither  death  nor  fire, 
if  it  were  God's  pleasure  that  he  should  soffier, 
and  warned  them  not  to  believe  him,  i^  through 
fear,  be  should  pretend  to  change  his  religion. 

'um.  the  ganmai  entered,  cuolaring  that  he 
had  now  disoovend,  bnt  too  late,  thatXiUigow 
had  been  puniabed  uquBtly,  audpromisug  him 
great  rewards  if  he  would  change  his  religion — 
oScring  to  restore  bira  bis  money  and  patants, 
and  to  send  him  to  court  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  ducats  a  year.  But  findmg  both  threats 
and  promises  useless,  the  governor  stormed  oat 
of  the  room,  threatening  his  prisoner  with  eleven 
more  tortures  that  day,  and  vowing  that,  after 
Easter,  he  should  fie  taken  to  Cmuiada  and 
burned  at  midnight. 

That  same  night  the  algnazUa,  Berviton,  and 


priests  entered  the  Englishman's  cell,  removed 
his  irons,  stripped  him,  and  proceeded  to  torture 
him  with  water.  They  bound  his  throat  with  a 
garter  till  they  thought  be  was  dead,  and  then 
rolled  him  seven  times  round  the  room.  They 
next  tied  a  aauiU  cord  round  eaoh  of  his  grec^ 
toes,  and  hoistiiig  him  by  pulleys  to  the  roof, 
anddenly  eat  the  rope  and  let  bim  fail  head 
downward.  Upon  uus  be  swooned,  and  the 
governor,  hearing  the  alarm  of  his  supposed 
Heath,  came  runmng  up-stairs,  bringing  wxue  to 
revive  him,  and  reproaching  the  alguazils  for 
their  undue  severity.  Then  tliey  re-dothed  him, 
and  left  him  revived  and  singing  a  psalm ;  for 
this  cnuelby  had  aroused  a  spirit  of  indomitable 
resistance  within  him.  All  this  time  be  was 
kept  alive,  not  so  mndi  bv  the  scant  prison  (axe 
of  bread  and  water  as  by  handfuls  of  raisins  and 
figs  secretly  brought  him  by  the  Turkish  slave, 
and  by  wine  furnished  him  by  the  governor's 
cook,  a  Mexican  woman. 

The  way  in  which  this  ei^rapped  man  final^ 
obtained  his  release  was  aingdar.  In  the  Easter 
of  1631,  a  gentleman  of  Granada  came  to  visit 
the  governor  of  Malaga;  and  at  supper  the 
governor,  to  pass  the  time,  told  lum  the  stray 
of  the  heretic  5  sufferings  and  obstinacy.  The 
strange  cavalier's  servimt,  a  Tleming,  stand- 
ing behind  his  master's  chair,  beard  rae  story 
wnh  sympathy  and  horror— that  ni^it  his  dreams 
were  of  horrible  tortures  and  burning  men.  In 
the  morning  he  went  straight  to  the  chief  English 
consul,  ana  related  to  nim  the  story  of  the 
poor  prisoner.  The  consul,  suspecting  it  was 
Litbgow,  instantly  called  a  meetmg  of  English 
factors,  and  sent  letters  quiok^  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid;  and  be,  going  to  the 
king,  obtmnedawarrant  for  the  delivering  up  of 
the  unjustly  detaioed  prisoner,  who  was  instantly 
released. 

liithgow  was  at  once  carried  out  of  prison  in 
blankets  and  put  on  board  the  Good  Will,  of  Har- 
wich, one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  English 
squadron  then  lying  in  the  roads.  The  English 
merchants  sent  him  a  present  of  clothes,  and  a 
barrel  of  wine,  and  some  eggs,  orange, 
sugar,  bread,  and  about  two  hundred  reals  in 
money.  Four  English  captains,  finally,  at  Lith- 
gow's  request,  went  to  the  governor  to  get  back 
his  papers  and  patents  and  ducats ;  but  in  vain. 

In  n%  daj^  from  Malaga,  the  ship  arrived 
home,  and  Litbgow  was  instantly  carried  to 
Theobalds  on  a  feather-bed,  and  there  brou^ 
into  the  f  rivy  GaUery.  to  be  seen  by  the  king 
on  his  return  £rom  hunti^ ;  and  tbere  all  the 
court  (from  the  king  to  the  kitdimi,  as  he  ex- 
pressea  it)  saw  him,  ^y  the  kmg'is  order,  and 
at  the  royal  expense,  he  was  then  sent  to  tbe 
Sath,  to  recover  his  strength.  Soon  afterwards, 
by  the  king's  directimi,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Holbom,  where  the  Spanish  ambassador  then 
resided,  and  there  the  Spaniard  promised  to  re- 
store him  his  mon^  and  papers,  and  to  give  him 
a  thousand  pounds,  wliiui  the  gonznor  of  Ma- 
laga was  to  refund. 

A  year  passing,  and  these  promises  remain- 
ing unfululed,  Lithgow  lost  patieoce*  and  one 
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da;-,  in  the  presence^ainber,  told  Don  Diego 
vhat  he  thoaght  of  him,  and  before  the  em- 
peror's ambauttdor  and  divers  knidits  and 
gentlemen,  challenged  him  to  fight  with  swords. 
For  which  our  rash  Scotchman  suffered  nine 
I    weeks'  imprisonment  in  the  Marahalseo.  Bat 
,    this  tenacious  man  still  pressed  his  claims 
for  redress,  and  on  the  death  of  King  James 
j    preferred  a  bill  of  grievance  to  the  Dpper 
'    House.  This  suit  he  daily  pressed  for  seventeen 
I    weeks;  but,  unfortunately,  just  as  his  case  was 
handed  over  to  the  Iiord  Keeper  for  decision, 
I    the  wroQg-Iieaded  King  Charles  dissolved  the 
j    parliament.    Upon  wliich  Lithgow  seems  to 
have  started  off,  cripple  as  he  was,  on  a  mendi- 
cant kind  of  tour  in  Scotland,  and  so  passes  away 
from  our  knowledge  into  dark  oblivion. 

The  sufferings  of  this  poor  Scotchman  show 
US  the  crimes  that  led  to  the  almost  maniacal 
hatred  entertained  by  the  English  asainst  the 
I    SpaniBTd,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  tne  wrongs 
j    wnich  oar  English  pirates  and  buccaneers  long 
afterwards  cruelly  arenged. 


I       AN  ARTICLE  OP  IMPEACHMENT 
AGAINST  TURIN. 

1       The  following  real  narrative  is  written  by  an 

;  English  lady  (sister-in-law  of  an  English  member 
of  parliament),  married  to  an  Italian  gentleman, 

j  bom  In  Venice  and  educated  in  an  Austrian  mi- 
litary school,  which  he  left  to  join  the  national 
arm^f  Ital^  in  the  campaigns  of  1848  or  '49. 
After  the  disastrous  issue  of  that  war^  he  left 
Italy  for  South  An^ci,  where  he  ccmtmued  to 
serve  in  Honte  V ideo«  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 

I  tilities  between  Italy  and  Austria  in  1859  recalled 
him  to  his  country.  He  served  in  that  wat 
nnder  Garibaldi,  with  the  Nicotera  brigade,  and 
had  his  rank  confirmed  in  the  regular  army; 
but  snbsequentlv  left  the  service,  being  dissa- 
tisfied (like  otter  members  of  the  party  of 
action  to  which  he  belongs)  with  the  conduct  of 
the  government.    He  is,  of  course,  regarded, 

j  and  with  reason,  as  not  well-affected  to  the  pre- 
sent r^ime ;  and  the  conviction  that  he  is  one 

I  of  the  "  ill  disposed,"  is,  no  doubt,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  treatment  described  herein. 

Bnt  makine  all  allowances  for  this,  and  also 
for  the  difficulties  of  a  newlj-eatablishedgorero- 
ment,  eomfffiUed  to  work  in  many  bnuiehes  of 
administration  with  the  tools  of  the  old  and 

j    rotten  system  it  has  replaced  (and  this  more 

I  especially  in  such  odious  employments  as  those 
belonging  to  jails,  and  the  lower  departments  of 
the  police),  it  will,  we  bdiere,  be  felt  monstrtius 

I  by  Englishmen  that  a  man  should  be  subjected 
for  months  to  such  an  imprisonment  as  is  here 

I  described,  and  then  released  without  any  specific 
,  charge  publicly  brought  against  him,  and  with  no 
jj  opportunity  of  confronting  his  accusers.  The 

II  account  is  made  public,  as  a  strong  illustration 
'  I  of  a  fundamental  vice  in  the  constitution  of  Italy, 
11  and^  indeed,  in  the  constitution  of  almost  every 
[I  continental  state — the  want  of  proper  guaran- 
U  tcea  and  machinery  for  securing  individual  ii- 
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herty— the  real  keystone  of  all  political  libwties, 
as  we  in  England  are  well  assured. 

To  pass  some  law  eqninleDt  to  our  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  should  be  tne  first  business  of  the 
Itahan  gorenunent;  or,  if  ministers  do  not  move 
in  the  matter,  of  the  Italian  opposition.  They 
would,  by  so  doing,  be  advanotng  the  real  in-  > 
terests  of  their  country,  immeasuraoly  more  than 
by  contriving  plots,  or  fermenting  disaffection. 

The  storr  told  in  this  pwer — and  its  state> 
ments  may  tw  implicitly  relied  upon — shows  that  : 
there  are  abuses  requiring  exposure  in  the  pri- 
sons of  the  Galant'uomo,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Bomba,  or  Boinbalino.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
portant that  the  abuses  of  the  former  should  be 
Known  in  this  country  as  that  those  of  the  latta 
should  be  known.  Italians  with  good 
reason,  sensitive  to  "Bnglifh  opinion ;  and  this 
sensitiveness  may  be  more  usefally  ajypealed  to, 
to  stimulate  the  removal  of  grievous  evils  and 
oppressions,'  than  for  any  other  purpose.  , 

With  this  preface,  we  leave  the  gallant  '. 
English  wife  of  our  Genoese  prisoner  to  tell  her  | 
int^esting  and  unTamished  story.  • 

You  know,  I  believe,  that  my  husband  and  I  ' 
were  living  in  the  same  house  with  Urs.  N.  She  I 
had  jast  returned  from  La  Spezia,  where  she  had 
been  visiting  the  wounded  Garibaldi,  and  taking  1 
supplies  of  lint,  linen,  medicines,  cordials,  ftc.^  | 
in  the  fulness  of  one  of  tlie  warmest  and  most  '; 
generous  hearts  I  ever  met,  when  my  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  with  S.,  arrived  in  Genoa  in 
September  last,  on  their  way  to  the  same  object 
of  attraction.   Our  friends,  the  T.8,  had  pre- 
ceded them  only  two  days  before,  accompany- 
ing Dr.  P.   As  my  brother  had  a  vacant  seat  in  i 
his  carriage,  he  offered  it  to  me.   When  we  re-  i 
turned  to  Genoa,  my  husband  informed  us,  to  our  | 
amazement,  that  the  police  had  entered  Mrs.  N.'s  | 
house— she  being  absent  at  the  tinie — had  broken  I 
open  her  boxes,  orawers,  &c.,  and  carried  off  an  \ 
immense  bundle  of  her  private  letters.   My  bus-  | 
band,  who  was  present,  in  vain  protested  against 
the  proceedings,  statii^;  that  Mrs.  N.  was  a  | 
British  subject;  but  the  head  of  the  potiziotti,  j 
a  certain  Ansaldi,  informed  him  that  it  was  no 
use  for  Mm  to  protest,  at  ke  teat  Mot  an  Jtalituty 
but  a  Vexetian.  Such  language  ia  not  surprising 
in  a  police-officer,  seeing  that  the  goviamment 
which  calls  itself  Italian,  has  oonstai^  refused 
to  rect^puse  the  thirty  thoosand  Venetian  exile& 
who  have  helped  to  win  Sicily  and  Naples  to 
the  ItaUu  crown.  t 

Tou  may  imagine  the  dismay  of  all  Mrs.  N.'a 
English  children,  who  of  course  had  never  seen  ' 
or  heard  of  such  proceedings  except  in  the  case  | 
of  criminals,  and  whose'  poor  little  wits  were  i 
utterly  bewildered  and  confused  at  this  violation  , 
of  their  mother's  dwelling.  j 

Next  morning,  my  husband,  who  did  not  an-  i 
ticipate  any  serious  consequences  from  this  pro-  ; 
ceeaing,  as  he  foolishlv  imagined  that  Mrs.  N.    .  \ 
would  easily  obtain  redress  as  an  Englishwoman, 
came  to  Genoa  to  join  our  party,  returned  from 
Spesia  the  night  before,  and  help  me  to  pli^  the  | 
part  of  cieetcme.  An  hour  aftawarda  two  open  1 
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carriages  started  &oin  the  Iiotel,  full  of  English 
people  in  the  best  of  tempns,  on  their  waj  to  cn.- 
pbre  the  lions  of  Genoa. 

Of  coarse,  the  first  thing  to  be  ueo  was 
Andrea  ^oria'a  ]nlace,  bnt  when  we  had  neatly 
reached  the  end  of  the  Strada  Balbi,  we  obserred 
two  or  three  dirty  persons  running  after  the 
carriafFe,  and  calling  to  the  coaoliman  to  stop. 
He  did  so,  and  the;  then  told  my  husband  to  de^ 
sire  Mrs.  N.  to  present  herself  immediately  at  the 
office  of  the  chief  of  the  police.  He  said  that 
he  would  deliver  their  message,  when  one  of  ttie 
Tery  dirtiest  of  the  wretches  come  round  to  the 
aide  of  the  carriage  where  I  sat,  and  laying  his 
odions  hand  on  my  arm,  addressed  me  as  Mrs. 
N.,  and  desired  me  to  come  quietly  to  the  police- 
office  at  once  with  him!  I  shook  away  the 
abomination  of  his  touch,  telliug  him  I  was  not 
Mrs.  N.,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 
We  had,  however,  only  reached  the  statue  of 
Colambiu,  when  we  were  a«iitt  stopped  by  a 
larger  number  of  the  dirty  tribe,  who,  again  as- 
seiiing  that  I  was  Mrs.  K.,  desired  us  to  tarn 
baek,  and  accompany  them  to  the  police.  Our 
friends — scarcely  knowing  whetlier  to  laugh  or  to 
be  angry — now  all  with  one  voice  declared  that  I 
was  not  tlie  lady  in  question,  and  that  we  were  a 
party  of  English  pleasure-seekers  on  our  war  to 
the  Palazzo  Doria.  One  of  the  unwashed  then 
signed  to  the  coachman  that  he  was  to  draw  up 
at  the  Palazzo  Bona,  which  was  oidy  a  few 
paces  farther  on,  telling  him  to  go  adagio, 
adagio  t  in  order  that  he  and  hia  feluws  might 
walk  by  tlie  side  of  the  carriage  without  incon- 
veniencing themselves.  We  tuns  performed  an 
adagio  movement,  with  an  obligate  police  ao- 
eompaniment,  to  the  door  of  the  palaoe.  Here 
we  all  descended  and  entered  the  palaoe,  whrae, 
in  admiring  tbe  lovelv  frescoes  of  Pi^mo  del 
Vaga,  and  enjoying  tne  noble  view  from  the 
^aen  terrace,  we  quite  foi^t  the  noiiona 
insects  we  had  left  buzzing  round  the  entrance. 

Wh^we  came  oat,  we  found  that  their  number 
and  their  impertinence  had  doubled  daring  the 
interval.  Dirty  hands  now  seized  hold  of  Twth 
my  arms,  and  once  more  I  was  told  that  I  was 
Mrs.  N.,  and  must  come  away  at  once  to  the 
police-office  at  the  Palazzo  Ducale.  Seeing  that 
matters  were  passing  a  joke,  I  now  demanded 
to  see  some  l^al  warrant  authorising  my  arrest 
in  my  supposed  name,  or  even  the  tricoloured 
Hirf  which  the  police-officers  are  bound  to  wear 
when  on  duty.  My  friends,  too,  gathered  round 
me  in  a  stout  little  phalanx,  producing  their 
pasBDorts,  and  pledging  their  word  as  British 
genUemen  and  M.P.s,  that  the  police  were  rais- 
uken.  In  vain.  On  my  husband's  joining  in 
the  protest,  one  of  the  men  turned  insolently  to 
him,  and  told  him  it  was  no  use  for  bim  to  speak, 
as  he  had  orders  to  take  him  to  the  Questura 
too.  Matters  were  not  rendered  more  agreeable 
by  the  crowd  which  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
gather  round  us.  An  Italian  crowd  is,  however, 
utterly  blas^  to  such  scenes,  and  the  present 
case  was  no  exception  to  then-  general  rule  of 
witiieising  with  silent  and  unprotesting  disgust ; 
•vexy  Cresb  example  of  illegality  and  oppression  I 


on  the  part  of  the  poliziotti.  For  nearly  an 
hour  did  we  stand  arguing  and  qnarrelling  in 
the  street ;  X,  protesting  uat  an  arrest  withont 
a  proper  mandate  or  warrant  being  illegal,  I 
wouhlnot  jitW,  excepfr  to  force.  Atlast,  weaiy 
of  my  obstinacy,  the  apparent  chief  of  the  orew 
signed  to  some  armed  earabtniers,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  apart,  and  who  immediately  came 
forward  and  tooK  up  their  position  on  each  side 
of  my  husband  and  me.  There  waa  then  nothing 
for  it  but  to  submit  to  this  violenoe,  and  our 
friends,  gallantly  electing  to  accompany  as,  we 
proceeded  in  procession  through  tne  principal 
streets  of  Genoa*:  the  Strade  B£bi,  Nuovissima, 
Nuova,  and  Carlo  Felice,  to  the  office  of  the 
Questore,  in  the  Palazzo  Bucale. 

Here  we  were  taken  into  a  little  bare  white- 
washed room,  where  the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
caricatured  in  the  person  of  Signer  Ansaldo, 
then  deputy-questore :  a  Utile  red-haired,  red- 
eyed,  irritable  being,  the  insigmficant  ugliness 
of  whose  personal  appearance  rendered  still 
more  striking  the  monstrous  abuse  of  puw;er 
permitted  him.  My  brother  and  Mrs.  T.  having 
entered  the  room  with  me,  be  desured  the  former 
to  withdraw,  and  at  onoe  proceeded,  in  a  singu- 
larly uncourteons  manner,  to  interrogate  me  as 
to  who  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how  I  occupied  my 
time,whyIbadcometo(jenoa,ftc.  Whenhehad 
tired  himself  with  asking  questions,  he  curtly 
uttered  the  following  insolence :  "  You  have 
spoken  nothing  but  bes,  you  are  Sarina*  N." 

To  this  I  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  say,  and 
he  then  called  in  my  brother,  Mr.  l and  Dr.  P., 
but  treated  their  producing  their  passports  and 
offering  to  swear  to  my  idraiity,  with  sovereign 
contempt :  curling  his  little  red  nose  soomfaDy 
at  the  proposiUon. 

My  brother — who  kept  his  temper-^wrer- 
thel^  remarked  that  such  proceedings  would 
be  impossible  in  a  free  country.  This  observa- 
tion nearly  sent  the  small  officer  of  illegality  into 
a  fit.  He  started  np,  stri^ng  the  taue  before 
him  with  all  the  force  of  his  uttle  fist,  and  told 
my  brother  that  if  he  were  not  instantly  silent, 
he  would  arrest  liim  too.  At  the  same  time  he 
violently  ranj;  the  bell,  and  made  a  sign  to  a 
satellite,  which  caused  two  carabiniers  to  pre- 
sent themselves  inside  the  doorway,  in  order  to 
awe  the  audacious  Briton  who  had  dared  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  absolute  personal  liberty 
in  a  country  blessed  with  aach  imposing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law.  finding  that  my  brother, 
instead  of  sinking  with  terror,  smilingly  reminded 
liim  that  calmness  of  demeanour  was  a  quality 
calculated  rather  to  add  to,  than  detract  from, 
the  dignity  of  a  magistrate,  he  again  irritably 
commanded  silence,  aud,,tuming  to  me,  inquired 
if  I  could  name  any  "  well  affected"  persons  in 
Genoa  who  could  speak  to  my  identity  ?  I  men- 
tioned the  names  of  sever^  "well  affected" 
buikers,  deputies,  ftc,  all  of  them  individuals 
well  known  in  Genoa.  Evidently  he  felt  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  though  he  did  not  choose 
to  say  so.   He  made  a  pretence  of  sending  to 
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ask  the  aitandanoB  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
then  infonned  us  that  by  a  sti&Dge  coincidence 
they  were  all  out  of  Genoa.  Of  two  or  tbxae 
of  ttwm  I  aftenraids  leamad  that  titej  had 
never  left  Genoa,  and  had  never  been  sent  to. 
Probi^l;  he  sent  to  none  of  them,  beeanae  he 
waa  abeadj  oonvinoed;  but  as  three  hours  of 
badgering  had  weaned  even  him,  he  now 
Tanififaed  for  a  ahoit  time,  to  return  accom* 
puued  by  the  Ispettore,  a  certain  Verja,  who, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  intensifying  his  na- 
tural reaemblanoe  to  an  eaoaped  conviot,  had 
reppitly  had  hu  bead  abased.  This  gentleman 
varied  the  monotony  of  the  prooeedings  hj  not 
answering  a  nogle  wovd  to  any  of  the  zemon- 
strances  or  protestntionB  addrened  to  him  fay 
mj  friends :  gmug  vacantly  into  naoe,  and  pre- 
tending not  to  Bee  the  speaker,  or  be  in  any  'vtej 
aware  of  a  speaker's  ra^ence. 

When  the  worthy  Signori  Ansaldo  and  Ver^ 
bad  coiraulted  tof^ther  for  .a  short  time  m 
whispers,  the  oonviot-faced  official  then,  far  fdie 
first  time,  deigned  to  address  us,  but  not  to 
look  at  ns.  S'ixedly  regarding  the  wall  over  our 
heads,  he  uttered  tbw  TOrds :  "  The  lady  is 
free ;  the  eentLeraan*' — rmeaning  my  faoalMnd — 
"  vrill  now  oe  conducted  to  prison. 

We  all«taredai  one  another,  as  only  innocent 
Eogltsh  people;— who  will  pemiat  at  having 
notions  of  legally,  reason,  and  justiQe,  in  their 
insniar  braina — oanatare,  at  arbitrary  abase  of 
power.  Everybody 'eagerly  demanded  the  reason 
— as  if  Italian  officials  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word — the  whj— the  wherefore,  at  leaat-^the 
motive  of  the  imprascniBwnt— the  crime  of  which 
the  victim  was  aceqsed.  Verga  coolly  turned  to 
my  husband  and  aaid :  "  There  is  no  ocoauon  to 
e;ive  any  explanation  or  motive  for  the  arrest ;  a 
V^tian  has  no  light  of  oitizenahip  in  Italy." 
To  out  sltort  all  further  disoussion  be  called  in  j 
the  oambinieri  again,  informed  them  that  my; 
husband  was  their  prisoner,  and  that  they  were! 
at  onoe  to  conduct  him  to  the  Carceri  di  Sanf' 
Andrea.  Then  he  told  us  we  might  depart,  and' 
unmedii^ely  relapasd  into  his  formar  ostentations 
nneouseiouaaeas  of  ou  ouBtence. 

As  we  turned  tojgo  Bvn^,aftarBhdciiiffhiiids. 
over  and  over  again  with  the  notim  who  was 
just  as  quiet  and  composed  about  the  matter  as 
we  were  agitated  and  distressed.  Dr.  P.,  who 
does  not  understand  Italian,  and  whose  face  of' 
blank  astonishment  at  the  Srst  arrest,  and  of 
growing  disgust  and  in^gnation  at  the  pro- 
ceeding iu  the  Qnestura,  would  have  beoi  a 
study  tor  Leech,  could  keep  quiet  no  longer. 
"  What,"  whimpered  he  to  my  brother,  who  was 
mournfully  turnip  away  to  go—"  What,  is  this 
to  be  the  endP  Bo  you  mean  to  say  we  are  to 
away  vritbont  punishing  those  two  beaste  ?" 
.  direoted  his  attention  to  the  rows  of  cant- 
bioieii  in  the  ball,  hj  wa^  of  reminding  him  that 
he  was  in  a  court  ofjustioe.  He  shook  his  head 
sadly,  and  followed  the  others  out,  but  twitching 
nervoosty  at  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  mi,  I  \»- 
lievc^  stul  loDging  to  throw  it  o^  and  seek  a 
Tent  for  his  long  pent-op  iwd'g"w^*"ff. 
Andf  now,  do  you  wiiui  toTnovr  what  a  Fied- 


montese  prison  is  like  ?  Anyhow,  my  hndMnd 
wished  to  tell  you,  and  one  of  hia  few  amusements 
while  there,  was  to  write  on  scrape  of  papa  a 
diigointed  tetter  to  you.  He  trusted  to  me  to 
translate  and  pat  in  order  tiiese  fragments,  but 
I  was  always  too  tired  and  low-spinted  to  com- 
plete the  taak,  and  now  I  copy  tiiem  here  in  the 
order  I  received  them,  thinking  the^'w^  not  be 
without  interest,  considering  the  oirounntanees 
under  which  they  were  written. 

"  Carari  dl  St.  Andraa,  Oetobsr  7. 
"  Behold  me  here  a  prisoner  in  St.  Andrea, 
and  as  X  wish  to  open  your  eyes  a  little  as  to  Uie 
virtues  of  this  enutitntionsl  ffovemment  which 
yon  BO  Buu^  admire,  I  leiae  ue  span  noneBts 
when  wisrs  kave  me  in  peaoe,  to  giTe  jon 
some  detubof  the  position oi  a  man  inprismed 
without  an  aocosation,  and  treated  like  a  proved 
criminal  in  tliis^^w  land,  which  you  Englishmen 
admire  as  it  exists  only  in  the  columns  of  year 
Times,  or  our  official  papers.  I  tnurt  to  my  wife 
to  srnn^^  my  scraps  of  paper  out  of  the  prison, 
for  she  is  my  only  rare  visitor  (though  I  only 
see  her  in  the  presence  either  of  the  Frocuratore 
del  He,  or  ot  my  jailer),  to  translate  them,  and 
send  them  to  you  in  better  order  than  I  can 
write  them. 

"  If  you,  who  are  powerful  with  yonr  English 

fees,  afiould  aee  £t  to  piblisb  any  of  the  d^ails 
send,  I  shoald  be  glad  to  have  been  the  in- 
atnunent  of  letting  your  really  free  country- 
men know  that  we  ij£  the  party  of  action  ate 
not  hast^  unthinking  madmen,  when  we  si^^ 
tiiere  is  no  true  liberty  under  ihe  House  of 
Savoy.  If  I  say  House  of  Saooy  still,  it  is  be- 
oanse,  although  the  Qalant'nomo  sold  his  birth- 
tight  for  the  Lombardy  mess  of  potage,  and  re- 
oeived  Tuscany  and  Maples  as  a  gift  from  the 
people,  he  became,  alas  I  no  more  Italian  at 
ueart  tiutt  he  was  before."  .... 

"16th. 

"  This  prison  of  Bt.  Andrea  was  once  a  mo- 
nastery, and  faint  frescoes  of  saints  are  atill 
visible  an  the  walls  of  some  of  the  corridors  and 
cells,  looking  down  with  dismay  on  soenes  -of 
suffering,  and  Usiening,  no  doubt,  with  pknis 
homur,  to  the  oonstant  unpreoations  irtiiob  have 
taken  the  plaoe  of  boW  ohants  and  prmyen 
within  their  domain.  Even  the  cba|>d  and 
oampenile  are  fitted  up  as  prisons,  and  in  the 
bel&y  are  many  Sioilian  and  KeaooUtan  Gari- 
baldini,  or  Aspromontini,  as  they  call  them  hete, 
to  denote  the  crime  for  which  they  are  impri- 
soned. From  my  little  grated  window  I  oan  see 
them,  and  I  hear  their  cursee  an  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  constant  singmg  of  Garibaldi's 
hymn."  .... 

•*  18th. 

In  the  oivU  part  of  die  priMm,  where  I  wi^ 
there  are  few  oelts  and  lew  priaonen,  moat  ti 
whom  are  men  of  good  position,  or  fomily,  but 
in  the  criminal  part  (St.  Andrea  propw),  then 
are  more  than  nve  hundred,  at  least  half  of 
whom  are  Garibaldiai, 

"  When  I  was  first  arrested,  I  was  kept  for 
eight  dajs  in  what  may  better  be  oallsd  a  hole 
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in  the  roof  than  a  room.  It  was  not  more  fhaia 
eight -feet  long,  and  only  at  one  end  of  hole 
could  I  stand  upright. 

"As  it  was  in  Septembor,  a  terrible  hot  month 
here,  I  was  half  suffocated ;  .the  aeilimg,  being 
immediaieh  under  the  roef,  vae  bo  hot  that  I 
could  not  hold  my  hand  upon  it,  and  I  passed 
m;  time  all  daj,  and  more  than  half  the  night, 
leaning  my  forehead  agaiiut  the  little  iron  gut- 
inc,  miscalled  a  window,  for  so  only  oould  I  get 
a  braal^  of  air.  I  oaimot  tell  how  I  escaped  a 
brain  fenr.  From  this  Uttie  grating  I  eoold 
jut  see  the  Fnadiae,  your  Lord  Byron's  house, 
on  the  to)  of  the  Auwn  Iiill.  As  I  was  al 
sogreto,  I  had  at  least  the  good  fortune  to  be 
aloJae  m  my  den.  The  ceUa  on  each  side  of  mine 
contained  six  prisoners,  and  .they  had  not  m»e 
th«i  a  yard  and  a  half  of  space  to  each  man. 

"  After  these  first  lionible  eight  days,  howoTor, 
mrtly  owing  to  the  interest  shown  for  me  ^by 
Aoglieh  friends,  and  still  more  to  the  untiring 
raergy  of  my  wife,  who  daily  worried  the  autho- 
rites  about  me,  X  was  removed  to-  the  tolerably 
decent  cell  where  I  now  am  writing  to  you,  and 
thinking  olF  jonr  pretty  home  in  me  £ngl^;id, 
its  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  fresh  air  on  the 
lawn,  where  ihe  baby  tontfaled  down  for  ever, 
without  lrart,aiidwhae  wetot^ooSlBe,  and  had 
so  many  pleasmit  ta&s.**  .  •  •  > 

*'In  the  next  cell  to  mine,  is  a  wretched 
priest,  a  natire  of  Sardinia,  who  was  condemned 
to  six  years  ci  tlus  hell  an  earth,  for  having  at- 
tempted to  aid  the  escape  of  bis  nephews  from 
the  conscription.  He  is  the  most  miserable 
object  yon  can  conceire.  Having  already  passed 
more  than  four  years  here,  the  few  clothes  he 
has  are  hanging  about  him  in  fittby  shreds  and 
tatters ;  he  has  no  other  bed  than  a  wretched 
sack  of  horribly  dirty  straw,  on  which,  to  use 
iiis  own  expremon,  he  lies  down  at  nigbt, 
bnngry,  to  rue  in  the  morning,  Cunished."  .  .  . 

"  TSov.  15. 

"  As  I  have  been  somewhat  ill  lately,  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  air  and  caEerdae^  my  wife  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  obtainingpermissioa  for  me 
to  have  my  door  open  during  some  hours  of 
the  da^,  and  to  walk  up  and  down  the  ante- 
room, into  which  my  cell,  that  of  the  priest, 
and  trro  others,  open.  Of  course  this  is  under 
the  constant  snrvegUance  of  two  jailers.  On 
these  oocasiona  I  always  put  some  of  my  bread 
into  my  pocket,  and  wnen  the  jailer's  attention 
is  attracted  elsewhere,  I  contrive  to  throw  it 
throoEh  the  soiminul  in  the  priest's  door.  The 
first  tune  I  did  so  I  felt  myself  blmfa,  for  it 
seemed  like  fhrowtng  a  bone  to  a  dog ;  but  with 
the  eagemeaa  of  a  Imlf-Btarred  dog  he  devoured 
it,  and  soon  after,  I  saw  him  lookup  ont  at 
me,  nodding,  smiluig,  and  kissing  his  hmd,  in 
token  of  gratitude. 

"  Nor  would  yoa  wonder  at  this,  if  yon  could 
see  the  food  allowed  by  tfae  government  to  these 
unfortunates.  In  the  morning,  tlie  jailers  give 
them  two  little  loaves,  weighing  about-a  quarter 
kilo  eacli,  and  peEfectif  black.  This  bcaad  has 


the  peculiar  quality  of  causing  werere  pains  in 
the  stomaob,  and  it  is  many  months  before 
hunger  and  ^bit  combined,  accustom  the  poor 
prisoners  to  digest  it.  illy  jailer  oonfessed  to 
me  that  he  would  not  ttreahaa  to  eat  ftf  it  him> 
self  on  any  account. 

"  About  noon,  the  jailer  creappearB,  carrying  a 
grea^  tin  vessel,  fall  of  a  ilnny  liquid,  caL^d, 
m  modcei^,  loiip,  in  which  a  few  rare  giains  of 
rice,  previously  soaked  in  oil,  swim  about  like 
slimy  little  isluds  in  a  Irage  Atlantic.  Of  tius 
deplorable  nbctoxe  be  mOaa  forth  somewhat 
less  than  a  quart  to  each  prisoner,  and  I  assure 
you  it  meloes  the  heart  aohe  to  hear  'their  en- 
treaties for  a  little  more,  only  a  little  more ! 
Many  times  have  I  tried  to  induce  the  jailer^s 
cat— who  pays  me  many  friendly  visits,  and 
eagerly  eata  of  •my  bread — ^to  venture  upon  either 
the  bread  or  soup  given  to  the  prisoners,  but 
the  jn^oious  animal  invariably  refuses.  I  have 
often  tasted  the  farinha  de  pao,  which  forms  the 
staple  food  of  the  slaves  in  Brazil,  and!  can  assoze 
you  that  it  is  a  true  bonbon  in  comparison  to  the 
food  given  to  Qaribaldi's  aumeatied  followers, 
who  are  still  imprisoned  here.  The  very  supply 
0  f  water  is  insnmoient  iu  cpunkity,  and  so  infenor 
in  qnalitr,  Uiat  I  never  vcntore  to  Anak  it 
tempered  by  ctmma."  .... 

"  Of  Use  jailers  in  the  criminal  part  of  the 
prison  I  know  nothing,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  be  worse  than  those  who  embiUer 
the  evils  of  detention  in  the  part  where  I  am. 
The  beadjattex,  No.l,  iaaLombaid,  and  served 
in  the  same  capacity  ander  Austria ;  the  second 
is  a  jliodenese,  and  was  both  polioe-offioeir  and 
spy  under  the  late  duke ;  the  third — one  of  the 
vifest  of  human  beings — is  a  Bolognese,  and 
before  coming  here  he  seized  for  eigUeen  yaars 
as  jailer  in  one  of  the  Papal  ptistms.  Thns 
you  see  the  Bwdttontese  goTammont  is  faithful 
even  hen  io  ita  invariable  onstom  of  employing 
uid  tewwiliiig  those  who  have  been  the  wiiluig 
tools  of  the  tyrannies  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
replace,  rather  than  those  who  have  aided  in 
tiieir  overthrow."  .... 

"  20th. 

"  The  emcdol  qnolifieation  of  the  head  jailer 
is  a  singular  ingenuity  in  robbing  his  victims  of 
a  large  per-centage  upon  every  frano  be  spends 
for  uiem.  Of  course  we  are  not  aUowed  to 
have  money  in  onr  own  keeping,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  in  his  lumda^  and  receive  from 
him  a  highly  imaginative  docoiHent,  which  he 
calls  an  aaeount  of  our  expenditure,  erer^r  week. 
These  fanciful  statistics  are  no  dcntbt  divorting 
«iough  to  him  to  compos^  but  I  find  it  diffiomt 
to  see  the  jAe  when  I  eumine  them.  The 
jailer,  No.  2,  conies  these  little  amiable  weak' 
neases  rather  farther.  If  I  rashly  leave  my  oell 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  ante-room  without  re- 
membering to  cram  my  few  valuables — cigars, 
brandy-flaskjftc^intoJiv  pocket,  I  am  sure  to 
fii^that  during  my  short  absence  (hey  have 
takoi  wing,  never  to  jetuoi."  .... 

"aiut 

All  thesch  however,  mre  ills  at  vhioh  one 
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cm  shrug  one's  shonldeTS  with  a  certunamDant 
of  philosophy,  bat  I  much  doabt  whether  I 
shall  he  able  to  quit  the  prison  without  leaving 
my  mark  on  jailer  Ko.  3.  Tbifl  monster  ia  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  lather  fieety  in  the  evea- 
ing,  and  at  sach  times  he  imbnrthena  himself  of 
certain  records  of  his  fbrmer  atrocities  under 
the  good  old  Papal  rule.  Man;  of  these  are  too 
diagnsting  to  repeat,  but  I  cannot  re&aia  from 
telungjou  of  one  of  his  feats  while  jailer  at  Bo- 
logna, whidi  he  himself  related  to  me  with  a 
oircamstantialit;  of  detail  and  crnical  indiffer- 
ence which  made  my  blood  run  cold.  It  appears 
he  had  nnder  his  care  a  prisoner,  aocosed  of  I 
know  not  what  crime,  who  had  contrived  to  dla- 
plooe  Mm,  and  the  tormenting  of  whom,  con- 
sequently, afforded  him  an  endless  source  of 
gratification  and  amusement.  Every  time  the 
wretched  prisoner  was  taken  before  the  tribunal 
for  examination,  he  was— according  to  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Papal  States— ai^ompauied  by  an 
anned  escort  and  led  by  the  jailer,  who  hem  in 
hb  hand  a  chain,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
fastoied  to  the  throat  and  round  the  wrists  of 
the  victim.  The  fiend  who  related  the  story 
described  to  me,  grinning  all  the  time  at  the  re- 
collection of  his  own  prowess,  how  he  had,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  pulled  and  jerked  away  at 
the  chain  by  the  road^  until  he  had  drawn  blood 
from  the  wretched  prisoner's  wrists  and  throat. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  unfastened  the 
chain  on  reconducting  the  poor  wretch  to  his 
cell,  than  he  flew  upon  his  tormentor  like  a  wild . 
animal,  and  would  have  killed  him  in  his  rage, 
had  not  his  cries  brought  the  other  jailers 
quickly  to  his  assistance,  who,  as  a  punishment, 
once  more  fastened  the  instrnment  of  torture  to 
the  prisoner's  throat,  and  chained  him  to  the 
wall  of  his  cell.  Bnt  the  brutal  Bcdognese  was 
determined  to  be  qiuts  with  the  obnoxious  pri- 
soner who  had  so  severely  mauled  him,  and  toat  < 
same  night  he  returned  to  the  cell,  aewmpanied 
by  sn  under 'jailer,  and  they  beat  him  about  the 
head  and  chest  with  tbeir  heavy  keys  till  they 

left  him  senseless  

"Next  morning  they  found  him  dead.  A 
little  embarrassed  oy  this  result,  they  consulted 
together  aa  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  hit  upon 
the  ingenious  soheme  of  hanging  him  by  his 
handkerchief  to  the  bars  of  his  grated  window, 
and  reporting  to  the  governor  of  the  prison  that 
he  had  committed  suicide.   '£ut,'  said  I,  *did 
no  one  examine  the  body — was  there  no  doctor 
I  to  the  prison  P   Even  if  the  governor  could  be 
I   deceived,  no  medical  man  would  believe  yonr 
'    story.'  'Oh!*  said  the  bmte,  langhinfl^ 'the 
j  prisoners  so  often  destn^ed  themsefveB  1  And 
the  doctor  only  came  once  a  week,  and  of  course 
he  could  not  examine  those  who  were  buried 
before  he  camo !   But  the  joke  of  the  thing,* 
he  concluded,  *  the  joke  of  the  thing  was,  tmt 
of  course  no  priest  would  bury  him  in  holy 
.   ground,  so  he  was  jnst  carted  away,  and  buried 
;   in  a  fidd  as  a  suicide.   And  you  see  I  had  my 
!  revenge  on  his  soul  as  well  as  on  his  body  !* 
"Imagine  the  cheering  effect  of  socn  con- 
versations as  these— shut  up  n^ht  and  day 


within  the  same  four  walk,  and  waited  upon  by 
the  chief  actor  in  the  sickening  drama !".... 

•«26th. 

"As  I  was  taking  my  morning's  walk  up  and  j 
down  the  corridor  to-day,  I  saw  a  poor  lad  of  i 
about  eighteen — aprisoner— being  dragged  ilong 
by  the  jailers,  ana  crying  bitfeny.  i.  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  was  told  he  was  crying 
because  they  were  removing  him  to  another  part 
of  the  prison.  It  is,  as  as  I  can  learn,  simply 
at  the  caprice  of  tJie  jailers  that  such  changes 
are  made.  '  Why  does  he  not  like  to  change  bis 
cell  P*  I  asked.  '  OV  said  the  jailer,  lau^iing> 
'the  fool  does  not  want  to  leave  his  birds.'  It 
seems  this  was  the  second  time  the  poor  lad  had 
been  moved,  and  I  could  never  get  the  jailea  to 
give  me  any  reason  for  it.  He  was  at  first  confined 
in  the  same  room  with  a  Garibaldino,  to  whom 
he  attached  himself  so  strongly,  that  when  he  was 
separated  from  him,  he  fell  seriously  ill.  After 
a  while,  when  he  grew  better,  he  found  a  solace 
and  amusement  in  taming  birds,  and  had  quite 
a  little  colmiy  of  frio^  who  visited  him  mf^i 
and  morning  perching  on  his  shoulders,  eating 
out  of  his  hand,  and  bearing  him  cheerful  com- 
pany in  his  lanelineas.  His  tears  this  monung 
were  shed  because  the  cell  to  wluch  he  is  now  re- 
moved is  on  a  low  floor  of  the  prison,  looking  oat 
upon  a  north  wall,  where  he  has  no  hope  that  his 
littlepensionerswilleTerfiydowntoseekhioi." . . 

«29tb. 

"  The  Aspromontini  (who  were  amnestied 
early  in  last  October)  are  still  lingering  here, 
half  fed,  less  than  half  clothed,  ana  lyine 
crowded  together  on  dirty  straw  j  yet  I  am  told 
their  condition  is  less  wretched  than  that  of 
their  companions  in  arms  imprisoned  in  Sicily. 
Here,  the  director  has  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  learn  their  names,*  and  my  jailer  tells 
me  that  letters  are  continually  arriviiiz  by  post^ 
which  he  has  no  doubt  are  for  some  ofthese  un- 
fortunates, but  which  are  coolly  sent  back  by 
the  officials,  with  '  Not  known  in  St.  Andrea,' 
scrawled  upon  them. 

"There  are  prisoners  here,  who^  like  myself, 
have  never  bnn  informed  of  the  motive  of  their 
arrest  A  din  or  two  after  I  was  imprisoned, 
the  Giudice  latruttore,  producing  a  bundle  ti 
sequestrated  letters,  none  of  which  were  either 
written  by  or  addressed  to  me,  asked  me — for 
form's  sake,  I  suppose — a  few  questions  about 
them :  and,  finding  that  I  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  Eiffairs  of  other  people,  left  me.  I  saw  I 
him  only  once  a^ain,  during  one  of  my  wife's 
visits.  He  then  laformed  us,  in  the  presence  of 
the  jailer,  that  there  was  notliing  against  me ; 
that  he  considered  my  being  thcrcT  an  '  infamia  j' 
and  could  only  attribute  it  to  Rattazzi's  per- 
sonal spite  against  all  known  friends  of  Mazzini. 
He  advised  by  wife  to  go  to  Turin,  and  see  the 
minister  on  the  subject.  She  did  so ;  bat  it  was  { 
without  mult" 

Here  end  the  scattered  MSS.  I  smu^led 

*  We  learn  tbat,  since  the  abore  wu  written,  the 
evil  of  not  keeping  correct  lists  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  St.  Andrea  iiM  been  remedied.  j 
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from  tlie  pnaoa,  vritten  b;  stealth,  a  fev  vorda 
at  a  time,  and  hidden  away  at  the  sound  of  the 
jailer's  appToaeh.  Of  course  they  form  no  oon- 
neoted  narratiTe ;  bat  I  have  sent  them,  because, 
coming  from  a  source  you  cannot  doubt,  they 
may,  as  my  husband  says,  serve  to  show  tou  whu 
lies  beneath  the  smootner  constitational  surface 
here.  Numbers  of  the  poor  Aspromontini  are 
still  paying  the  penalty  of  patting  their  trust  in 
princes,  rather  ttian  principles  ;  and  the  Italian 
papers  are  full  of  sickening  accounts  of  their 
sufferings  from  hunger,  Termin,  and  disease. 

As  even  the  Giudice  Istrattore  did  not  scruple 
to  attribute  my  husband's  imprisonment  to  Bat- 
tazzi,  I  felt  sure  that  when  liis  ministry  was  OTer- 
thrown,  my  husband  would  soon  be  liberated.  All 
I  had  then  to  stmggle  against,  vaa  the  careless- 
ness, red-tapeism,  and  neglect  of  the  Jaclcs  in 
office.  31t  time  was  spent  in  running  about 
from  the  Corte  d'Assisie  where  the  Proenratore- 
Generale  was,  to  the  office  of  the  Frocuratore 
del  Re  k  tlie  Palazzo  Dncale,  and  in  worrying 
those  indtTidoals  to  that  degree  that  it  became 
their  interest  to  get  rid  ot  a  prisoner  whose 
wife  was  such  an  intolerable  bore.  At  last,  the 
Frocuratore  del  Re  informed  me  that  it  was 
useless  to  teaze  him  any  more,  as  his  part  had 
long  been  done ;  that  all  that  now  remained  was 
for  the  Frocuratore-Generale  to  read  the  pro- 
cesso,  as  it  was  necessai^  for  bim  to  declare 
that  there  was  nothing  against  my  husband  before 
the  order  of  release  coald  be  signed.  ¥ou  must 
understand  that  the  thing  they  dignify  by  tlie 
tiUe  of  ^rocesso,  is  simply  a  coHection  of  docu- 
ments stitched  together,  consisting  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Questore  as  to  why  he  thought 
proper  to  arrest  tlie  prisoner,  the  evidence 
against  him  (when  there  is  ttaj)  in  the  shape  of 
sequestrated  letters,  or  p^wrs,  either  written  b^, 
or  supposed  to  implicate  the  accused,  the  mi^ 
notes  of  bis  answers  to  the  interrogations  of  the 
Giudice  Istruttore,  Sec.  The  whole  of  this  matter 
is  kept  private,  and  only  given  to  the  advocate 
who  (in  case  the  affair  is  sent  to  trial)  acts 
againsi  the  prisoners.    The  counsel  /or  the 

Erisoner  is  neither  3lu)wn  these  papers,  nor  al- 
nred  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  examinatbns 
of  his  client,  vliich  take  place  previously  to 
the  trial.  On  hearing  that  the  reading  over  of 
this  proccsso  was  all  that  lemuned  to  Iw  done, 
of  course  I  rushed  away  to  teaze  and  badger 
the  old  Frocuratore-Gienerale  once  more.  I  am 
sure  the  poor  old  gentleman  will  long  remember 
me.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  feeble  tottering 
old  man,  wearing  a  scanty  ahabt^  dressing- 
gown  of  a  very  undignified  cut,  and  a  blue  velvet 
MuU-cap  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  ruth- 
lessly badgered  every  day,  at  breakfast  and 
after  breakfast,  at  dinner  and  after  dinner, 
until  I  could  wring  from  him  the  promise  that 
he  would  finish  reading  the  processo.  In  vain 
he  feebly  stormed  and  Derailed  by  turns :  **Mt 
good  lady,  come  again  next  week." — '*No !  I  wiU 
come  eveiy  day,  and  give  yon  no  rest  till  you  do 
my  hnsband  justice." — "Madame,  yon  insult  the 
majesty  of  the  law?"— "There  is  no  majestT  in 
a  law  that  oonfinn  a  man  seventy-four  days  in 


prison  without  telling  him  of  what  he  is  ac- 
cused."— *'  My  good  lady  there  were  very  grave 
suspicions." — "  Aead  the  papers,  then,  ai^  see 
whether  the  suspicions  are  not  cleared  up." — 
"  Madame,  I  will  read,  hut  my  eyes  are  old,  Uiere 
are  a  great  manr  intercepted  letters  among  the 
papers,  some  of  them  in  very  illegible  hand- 
writing. You  must  now  go  away  and  be  quiet 
and  patient  for  a  week." — "  I  will  not  be  quiet 
for  a  single  day.  I  will  come  every  da;  and 
worry  you  as  I  do  now." — "  Fer  DIo !  I  will  tell 
the  servant  not  to  admit  you." — "  Then  I  will  go 
to  the  Corte  d'Assisie,  which  is  public,  and  where 
you  cannot  keep  me  out." — "  Signora !  Siffnora ! 
do  you  want  to  be  the  death  of  me  f " — "  I  want 
justice  for  husband,  and  I  will  never  let  you 
rest  till  I  get  it" — and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  poor 
ohi  Commendatore  (very  unlike  the  Comment 
tore  in  Don  Juan)  was  compelled  to  say,  "Come, 
then,  to-morrow,  in  Heaven's  name,  uid  an  an- 
swer, good  or  bad,  you  shall  have !" 

The  next  day  the  old  deceiver,  who,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  did  not  try  his  eves  by 
reading  the  papers  at  all,  bnt  handed  them 
over  to  an  inferior  to  read,  met  me  with  a  smil- 
ing face,  saying ;  "  All  is  finished  now,  signora ; 
if  you  go,  to-morrow,  to  the  Frocuratore  del  Re, 
he  wilt  sign  tlie  order  of  release." — "  Why  to- 
morrow, if  all  is  finished  to-day  ?" — "  Eh,  sig- 
nora, to-day  is  a  festa  I  don't  oe  so  impatient, 
your  husband  has  been  seventy-five  days  in 
prison,  surely  he  can  be  seventy -six  ["-^"Justice 
can  oe  done  on  a  festa,  signer,"  said  I,  and 
away  I  ran  to  the  office  of  the  Frocuratore  del 
Re.  I  found  him  with  the  paper  lying  by  bun 
ready  for  signature.  "  Sign  it  at  once,  signer," 
1  said ;  **  I  must  have  it  to-day." — "  Oh,  signora ! 
you  see  by  this  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  my 
making,!'  said  he,  signii^  the  order,  and  handing 

it  to.  me ;  "  but  "  "  But  what  ?"— "  But  that 

paper  is  onlysigned  byme,  and  the  Giudice  Istrut- 
tore."— "  Weil,  you  are  the  judicial  authorities ; 
you  yonrself  told  me  that  your  signature  was  all 
that  the  law  required," — "  Very  true,  yet,  if  you 
show  that  order  to  the  jailer,  you  will  find  he 
will  not  set  him  free." — "  What !  he  will  refuse 
to  recognise  the  judicial  aathorities  of  tlie 
country  r*  "  The  uct  is,  signora,  there  is  an 
order  from  the  HinlBfarr  oif  the  Interior  forbid- 
ding the  release."  'niis  seemed  to  me  too 
infamous.  Forbiddii^  the  judges  to  release  a 
man  they  have  declared  innocent !  "  Impos- 
sible !"  said  I,  rashly. 

The  procuratore  onietly  put  into  mv  hand  a 
letter,  dated  from  Turin,  and  signea  by  the 
Marquis  d'Afflltto,  the  prefect  oi  Genoa.  I 
read,  to  my  astooisbment,  the  order  desiring 
the  procuratore,  in  case  the  delenuto  V.  should 
be  found  innocent,  to  detain  him  iu  prison,  alia 
disposizione  del  miuistero  dell'  interno !  For  a 
moment  the  words  seemed  to  swim  before  my 
eyes,  but  then  the  thought  strudc  me  like  a 
dash  of  light— but  there  is  no  minister  of  the 
intoiornow!  Battaxzi has fdlea,I>'Afflitto will 
never  dare  to  perpetrate  this  infamy  with  no  one 
in  power  to  baok  nim!  I  snatched  the  order  out 
of  tlie  procumtore's  hand,  and  was  running 
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airaj,  when  be  called  after  me, "  Signora !  where 
are  yon  going  F  That  order  of  release  is  mere 
waste  paper.  —"I  am  going  to  the  Marquis 
d'Affiitto,  to  see  if  he  dare  iuterfere  Tith  its  exe- 
cution." And  awaj  I  rushed,  with  very  little 
ceremonji  into  Uie  prefect's  private  room,  and, 
holding  out  mj  order  of  release,  demanded  to 
know  if  he  interfered  with  its  execution  P  He 
looked  up  in  a  laignid  waj*  and  aaked  the 
prisoner'B  name,  "Wbsn.  I  tud  him,  ha  said, 
with  some  embanassment,  "  Oh  jes,  oh  ves !  I 
nmembor  there  was  a  lettor  on  the  subject- 
but  ciroomstaoces  have  occurred  uoee— id 
shor^  ;our  husband  is  free— free  to-daj,  if  you 
clioose."  Away  I  sped  to  the  proeuiatore 
again,  but  he  again  flayed  me.  "Of  coarse, 
what  you  aay  is  true,  aignora,  but  your  word  is 
not  enough.  The  Marquis  d'Afflitto  signed  the 
letter  forbidding  the  release,  and  that  document 
remains ;  he  must,  therefore,  hold  me  iiarmless 
bv  signing  also  the  order  of  release."  What 
should  we  say  in  Dnsland  of  a  legal  ofiSoer  who 
required  to  be  heldhfuxaless  for  executing  the 
law  ?  I  turned  wearily  back — for  I  had  by  this 
time  very  litUe  stiengtu  loft — to  go  once  more  to 
D'Afflitto  for  hia  ngnature :  when  the  procura- 
tore  said:  "  It  is  too  late  to^y,  signora ;  the 
marquis  will  be  going  to  dinner  now ;  it  is  after 
office-hours  already.  I  will  accompany  you  to- 
morrow, to  explain  to  him  why  his  signature  is 
necessary ;  but  to-day,  at  this  hour,  I  could  not 
presume."  This  mEide  me  so  furious  that  it 
restored  all  my  strength.  I  seized  him  by  the 
ann,  saying,  "  It  is  not  too  late,  you  tiall  come 
now."  He  uttered  no  other  word  of  opposition, 
but  followed  measmeekly  as  alamb.  As  we  went 
up  tbegrand  staircase,  wearyandangiy  aslwaa, 
I  coulu  not  heln  smiling  to  see  him  nervously 
arranging  his  collar,  dusting  his  boots  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  brushing  his  hat  with 
nu  coat-aleev^  as  we  ^iproached  ute  great  man's 
zoom.  D'Afflitto — with  whom  the  procazatore 
spoke  in  whispers,  hat  in  hand— made  no  diffi- 
culty ;  he  signed  the  order  at  once.  I  never 
thanked  him,  nor  looked  again  in  the  direction 
where  they  stood.  I  flew  to  the  prison,  threw 
my  order  to  the  jailer  as  I  mshea  by  him,  and 
never  stopped  to  breathe  till  I  leaohed  my  hus- 
band's ceU. 

In  five  minutes  mote  we  were  hurrying 
through  the  hateful  corridors  I  knew  so  well, 
and  the  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes  to  see  kindly 
faces  looking  through  the  gratings  in  the  doors 
of  the  other  cells,  and  to  hear  words  of  pleasant 
congratulation  spoken  by  the  poor  hopeless 
wretches  we  left  behind.  It  was  thai  put  six 
o'clock  A.1L  I  bad  been  ruiming  abont  Genoa 
ever  since  eight  o'clock  that  momin^  without 
ever  remembering  to  eat  oi  drink,  so  that  now, 
when  all  was  over,  I  suddenly  found  I  ixmia 
scarcely  stand.  Somehow,  we  got  down  the  long 
long  flights  of  stair^  and  passed  throu^  Uie 
old  doistera  into  the  open  air;  somehow,  we  got 
into  a  carriage ;  and  the  next  thing  of  which  I 
have  any  distinct  remembrance  is  of  being  on 
the  sofa  at  hom&  with  my  husband  and  the  man- 
servant  atanding  lookiDg  at  me  with  faoea  of  great 


bewilderment,  and  giving  me  some  Marsala  to  ' 
drink. — les,  one  thingmore  I  do  remember,  and  i 
that  is,  how  very  good  that  Marsala  was !  I 
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It  is  a  winter  aftemocm  in  London,  the  air  is  i  | 
alive  with  snow ;  a  lady  and  her  thioe  dau^htera  ,  I 
enter  the  aht^  of  one  of  the  chief  fumen  of  > 
Kegent-strect  A  stuffed  tiger  grins  impotoitly  >  i 
at  toe  door ;  the  shop-windows  are  mantled  with  ' 
furs  fit  for  an  empress — white  as  the  thrice-  li 
driven  snow,  flilTer.«rey,  zebra-striped,  btured,  l[ 
spotted,  spanf^.  These  ladies  know  not  where 
they  oome  from,  or  who  obtained  them ;  they  buy 
c^es,  gloves,  pelisses,  all  of  fur,  and  renter  |  J 
their  carriage  clad  like  Lapland  princesses.         j , 

This  same  afternoon,  tlie  hunter  who  slew  | 
those  sables,  those  ermines,  and  those  grey  I! 
squirrels,  is  far  away  in  Eastern  Siberia  touing   1 1 
iu  his  dangerous  trade — digging  piU'als  |' 
bears,  watc'iing  the  grey  squirrel,  setting  traps 
for  the  marten,  skimming  over  the  snow  plains 
on  his  great  snow-shoes,  or  flogging  the  rein- 
deer that  draw  his  sledge  till  he  maddens  them  i 
to  a  ^lop,  as  the  only  ofaanoe  that  he  has  of 
escaping  the  snow  whirlwind. 

Let  us  go  to  the  great  Russian  fait  at  Nov- 
gorod.   Elbowing  Chinese,  Tartars,  Magyars,  ^ 
Austrians,  and  Muscovites,  we  are  sure  Ut  find  i 
whole  bauds  of  fur-hunters  laden  with  their  ! 
peltries.   A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  computed  | 
that,  from  the  district  of  Kirensk  alone,  there 
was  annually  sent  to  this  great  market  six  ! 
hundred  martrai-skins,  six  tnousand  ermine*  j 
skins,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bear-skins,  uid 
four  hundred  thousand  skins  of  the  "  petit  gria," 
or  grey  squirrel. 

The  fur-hunter  clothes  himself  in  a  tuuic  of 
hair-skin,  breeches  of  rcindeer-Uathec,  boots  of  ^ 
badger-skin,  and  cap  of  the  lambswool  of  As- 
tracao.  In  this  dress  he  oan  roU  in  snow, 
or  wade  through  icy  water,  without  suffering 
much  from  the  cold.  Hia  ancestors,  who  wm 
simple,  an4  liardier  than  hiDiself,  guided  them- 
selves northward  by  observing  that  the  side  of 
the  tree  that  faces  the  nonh  is  vlways  the 
mossiest;  but  the  modern  hunter  never  neglects 
to  carry  a  small  compass  in  his  pouch  to  lead  him 
on  straighter  and  surer  to  the  ermine  ccwntry. 
This  brave  minister  of  our  luxury  uses  a  gun 
of  a  very  small  calibre.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  balls  he  fires  go  to  the  pound ;  a 
larger  hall  would  injure  the  ermine  fur,  and  its. 
uae  would  also  compel  the  hunters  to  cuty  witik 
them  a  ciunbroos  load  of  lead. 

Eirendr,  where  most  of  the  far-hunters  Uv«v 
isadistriot  ont^sshmesof  theLenKjinBsstern 
Siberia.  When,  the  Cossacks,  ridmg  eastward 
some  two  CBnturieaago,  discovered  these  tribes, 
they  wen  mete  sav^s,  living  on  flsh  and 
reindera's  milk,  and  clothed  iu  sable  skiiu.  Tber 
kilted  the  ermine  with  arrows,  the  ends  of  which 
weto  tipped  with  wooden  balls.  They  were  in 
time  coaquered  and  displaeed  by  tlw  Sirians, » 
peo^  of  Finnish  ong^  Their  hmi  are  now  cou 
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Btructed  of  sqiured  logs,  the  intentiom  tiafki 
with  moss  and  dry  da^.  Tbeirdogs  are  tmined 
to  hunt,  to  guard  their  flocks,  and  to  rook  their 
children's  cradles. 

Tbe  &iri»i'3  gun  requires  more  povder  for 
the  priiaing  than  for  the  chaif^,  and  it  is  of  so 
small  a  calibre  that  its  report  is  no  louder  than 
the  crack  of  a  vhip,  and  doee  not  scare  tbe 
game.  At  thirty  yards  or  so,  the  Siri&ns  can  hit 
a  quarter  rouble  pieee;  but  they  seldom  fire  at  a 
moving  object,  and  usuallv  take  advantage  of  a 
rest.  Tlieir  guns  ure  rifled,  and  they  do  not  cast 
their  bullets,  but  hammer  them  out  of  solid 
le^  using  a  mallet  to  foioe  them  down  the 
greased  burds. 

Tbe  Siriau  women  attadi  great  value  to  the 
paws  of  the  glnttui :  an  animal  of  extreme  fe- 
rocity, that  preya  on  the  eUc  and  the  reindeer. 
Its  skin  is  gloM^-bbck,  and  its  paws,  whidi 
are  white,  are  worn  by  the  women  as  oroamNLtfi 
for  the  head.  These  fetch  a  great  price  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Bnt  the  glutton  is  excepLioiu^ — 
the  grey  sqairrel  is  the  great  object  of  pursuit. 
This  beautiful  little  animal  lives  on  pine-cones 
and  mushrooms.  In  hard  seasons  lie  has  to  re- 
sort to  the  seeds  of  the  flr,  which  often  fill  his 
mouth  and  eyes  with  resin,  until  at  last  they 
seal  up  his  jaws,  and  force  him  to  die  of  banger. 
In  some  seasons  tbe  squirrels  are  found  in  the 
ravines ;  they  are  then  caught  in  plank-traps, 
to  which  they  are  attracted  oy  baits  of  salt  or 
smoked  fish.  At  other  Umes^  ther  we  only  to 
be  seen  on  the  bicfaest  treei^  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  tempted  down.  Jn.  dry  weather, 
the  s^uirrd  flies  nom  branoh  to  bnmdi,  gaily 
trusting  to  his  bushy  tal  to  act  as  a  parachute 
and  break  his  fall;  but  when  the  rain  comes 
and  mats  his  hair,  destroying  its  buoyancy,  he 
grows  timid,  and  bides  in  bis  nest. 

Orey  squirrels  are  extraordinarily  cunning  ia 
hiding;  but  the  fur-hunter  has  stratagems  by 
which  to  baffle  them.  The  Siriana  go  in  couples ; 
one  places  himself  in  ambuscade,  while  the  other 
kicks  the  tree  with  liis  foot.  The  squirrel  in- 
stantlrmounts  audhidea.  Then  the  seccmd  hunter 
whistles ;  the  squirrel  stops,  and  tarns  his  head; 
that  moment  the  cruel  shot  ia  fired,  and  down 
the  grey-skin  drops  upon  the  snow.  Squitreb  are, 
however,  so  numerous  in  Oriental  SUwria,  that, 
in  spite  of  their  littk  artifices,  no  less  than  a 
honored  are  sometimes  secured  by  a  fur-hunter 
in  a  single  day.  They  migrate  through  tite  forests, 
moving  from  eart  to  west,  and  leaving  no  trace. 
They  spring  from  bough  to  bough,  Eud,  almost 
without  touchlngthe  ground,  traverse  tlie  woods 
from  Siberia  to  finlaud.  The  Siriana  say  that 
squirrels,  when  they  want  to  cross  ariver,  form  a 
nut  of  branches  and  birch  bark,  their  exjpanded 
tails  serving  them  for  sails.  Tbeir  enemies  are 
the  polecat  and  martens,  who  follow  their  mi- 
grations with  as  cruel  a  persevecance,  and  as 
evil  intentions,  as  wolves  follow  a  conqueror's 
wmy.  Martens  are,  hovrerer,  too  gluttonous, 
mnnleraas,  and  eaniirorous,  to  be  very  oom. 
mon,  and,  of  tha  two  million  of  akins  annually 
fonUied  by  the  diatoBt  of  Kiicnidc,  only  as. 
bsndred  are  thoee  of  the  marten. 


Martens  and  ermines  are  generally  caught 
by  snares.  The  fur-hunter  throws  a  dead  Uee 
across  a  brook — it  is  just  the  bridge  the  marten 
will  need  in  following  the  squirrel.  In  the 
middle,  a  barrier  is  piaoed,  with  but  one  opeui- 
ing,  and  in  that  opening  is  a  running  noose, 
weighted  at  the  end  by  a  loose  stone,  which  faiU 
when  the  captured  animal  begins  to  struggle. 
The  larger  animals,  such  as  wolves  and  bears, 
are  caught  in  pitf^,  covered  over  with  boughs 
and  approaohed  by  a  walled  way,  narrowing 
the  end,  and  pierced  here  and  there  with  holes. 

The  skins,  when  cleaned,  are  urranged  in 
packets  of  forty;  one  of  these  packets  of  grey 
squirrel- ^na  *  brings  tiie  hunter  two  suver 
roables  and  ten  lutpecks.  The  fur-hunter's 
life  is  not  all  pleasniev  be  ia  not  always  skim- 
ming along  on  nis  mow-shoes,  or  singing  round 
his  oivouBC  fire.  The  sudden  snow-storms  of 
Siberia  are  both  terrible  and  dangerous.  The 
hnito  has  then  but  one  means  of  escape,  and 
that  is  to  turn  his  sledge  and  oower  under  it  until 
the  snow  has  passed.  There  have  been  known 
on  the  Tartar  steppes  whirlwinds  so  violent  as 
to  drive  horses  into  lakes,  where  they  perished. 
In  the  woods  these  storms  are  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  on  the  plains,  as  Uie  heavy  winds 
are  sure  to  bring  down  all  trees  whose  roots 
are  rotton,  and  to  snap  asunder  those  whose 
trunks  are  already  dead. 

In  one  of  these  storms  a  fur-hunter  who  had 
lost  -his  way,  and  was  half  blinded  with  suow, 
fell  into  a  pitfal,  upcm  the  sharp  stakes  placed 
there  to  kul  tbe  bears.  His  snow-ahoes  saved 
his  life  and  helped  to  break  his  fall  He  was, 
nevertheless,  wounded  in  two  places,  though 
he  had  fractured  no  limbs.  The  man's  firat 
anxiety  was  to  ascertain  if  the  pitfal  were  a 
new  one,  or  an  abandoned  one.  If  a  new  one, 
he  would  be  discovered  and  saved ;  if  an  old 
one,  he  would  perish  of  hunger.  He  thought 
he  would  light  a  match  and  look  about  him; 
but  his  matches  were  all  in  his  bag,  and  the 
strings  of  the  bag  had  broken  in  his  fall,  and 
it  waa  lost.  Presently,  in  feeling  about,  he 
came  upon  his  carbine.  And  now  bis  wounda 
Bw  every  moment  more  punful,  and  he  needed 
:ht  to  see  how  to  bind  them  and  to  stanch  tbe 
.  which  he  could  feel  streaming  down  his 
1^  iiter  a  few  minutes*  rest,  he  continued 
hia  search,  fortunately  found  his  bag,  Ujghted  a 
matoh,  and  bound  his  wounds  with  stnps  from 
his  handkerchief  and  shirt.  Then  he  counted 
his  eigan,  hghted  one  to  b^pile  the  time  and 
soothe  his  huuger,  and  thanked  God  for  saving 
his  Ufe.  "After  all,"  he  thought,  "  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worsts  I  oan  pull  out  the 
stakes,  thrust  them  into  the  wall  of  the  pit,  and 
by  that  means  climb  up  and  escape." 

This  huater  was  nearly  bemmbed  with  the 
cold,  rain,  and  loss  of  uood,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  noise  overhead,  aoA  a  heavy  body 
fell  on  the  stakes  close  to  binL  A  bmr  had 
IxokcsL  through  the  trellis-work  of  the  branches, 
and,  to  judge  by  its  grcan^  it  waa  severely  in- 
iurad.  I3ia  next  moment  it  came  towaiidi  the 
huutw,  its  ahinmg  e^ ea  refleetii^  tli»  flame  of 
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his  cigar.  The  hunter  knew  that  all  wild  beasts 
dread  fire ;  he  therefore  kindled  a  wax-light  and 
placed  it  on  one  of  the  stakes  in  front  of  him. 
'lbs  bear  rose  on  its  hind-legs,  its  breast  gored 
bjthe  spike  on  which  it  had  fallen.  Thehunter 
seized  his  carbine,  and,  as  the  bear  advanced  its 
head,  dischai^ed  his  piece  full  in  the  monster's 
eje,  and  struck  htm  dead ;  then  he  dragged  his 
body  into  a  comer,  and,  leaning  against  it  for 
warmth,  slept  until  daybreak,  when  he  was  res- 
cued and  earned  hont^  mapped  in  fuis,  on  a 
sledge. 


BROTHER  BERTRAMD.  HORUON 
MISSIONARY. 

We  have  bad  accounts  of  the  Mormons  by 
apostates  from  their  ranks,  as  John  Hyde;  by 
avowed  enemies,  as  M.  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin ; 
and  by  travellers  trying  hard  to  be  imraitial,  as 
Messieurs  Remy  (a  Frenchman)  and  Brenchley 
(an  Englishman)  in  their  joint  Journey  to 
Great  Salt  LaJie  City.  We  may  now  peruse 
the  pleadings  of  a  convert  and  missionttty, 
Bkqthbe  L.  a.  Beetband,  who,  in  his  M^- 
moires  d'un  Mormon,  boldly  states  his  affiliation 
to  the  Latter-Day  Stunts,  udthe  reasons  vhich 
led  to  his  conversion. 

MormoniBB  is  so  called,  beoanae  it  profeBses 
to  be  based  on  a  new  revelation,  the^ook  of 
Mormon,  written  by  the  hand  of  Mormon,  in 
Egyptian  characters,  on  golden  plates,  and  copied 
and  translated  by  Joseph  Smith,  by  the  help  of 
the  Urim-Thummim  found  with  the  plates. 
"The  UriDi-Thummim/*  said  Joseph's  mother, 
who  saw  it,  "consisted  of  two  triangular  dia- 
monds enclosed  in  glass  and  set  in  silver,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  pair  of  ancient  spectacles." 

And  who  was  Mormon  ?  Well ;  Brother 
Bertrand  knows  all  about  Mormon.  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  he  niges,  fills  up  an  immense. 

Sap  in  human  knowledge.  It  reveals  to  us 
le  ancient  history  of  America,  from  the  first 
colony  which  leacned  it  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  when  the  human  race  was  dispersed 
over  the  earth,  the  Israelites,  a  just  people, 
having  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal, 
miraculousljr  crossed  the  ocean  in  eight  vessels 
and  landed  m  North  America,  where  they  built 
great  cities,  and  formed  a  Iiighly  civilised  nation, 
with  flourishing  commerce  and  maniifactures. 
But  their  descendants  became  corrupt,  and  were 
stricken  with  terrible  judgments.  Prophets 
arose  amongst  them  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, to  reproach  them  with  their  perversity, 
and  announce  the  final  chastisement  which 
awaited  them.  Finally,  after  lasting  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  they  were  annihilated  for  their 
wickedness  about  six  hundred  years  b.c. 
These  first  inhalntants  of  America  were  re- 

!>]aced  by  an  emigration  of  Israelites,  miracu- 
ouslv  led  from  Jerusdem,  in  the  first  year  of 
Zedekiab,  King  of  Judah.  They  then  divided 
themselves  into  two  nations,  tint  Kephites  and 


the  Lamanites.  Sundry  celestial  and  terrestrial 
phenomena  had  informed  them  of  the  death  of 
the  Savionr.  They  were  universally  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  for  three  hundred  years  led 
the  life  of  the  just.  But  towuds  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  they  were  guilty  of  t 
backsliding,  and  chastised  accordingly.  A  terrible 
war  broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  Nepbites.  Their 
last  battle  was  fought  around  the  hill  of  Cumor- 
rah  (in  the  State  of  New  York),  where  the  golden 
plates  were  afterwards  found,  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  warriors  on  both  sides  were  left 
dead  on  the  field.  All  that  survived  of  the 
nation  of  the  Nepbites  were  a  few  indivi* 
duals  who  went  over  to  the  enemy,  escaped  by 
flight,  or  were  left  for  dead.  Amongst  the  latter, 
were  Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni,  both  just 
meiL 

Mormonism  is  entirely  the  growth  of  the 
cuirent  century.  Its  present  head,  Brigham 
Young,  was  born  in  1801.  Its  founder,  Joseph 
Smith,  born  in  1805,  seems  to  have  r^arded  re- 
ligirm  as  manv  engineers  have  treated  ma- 
chinery: not  finding  a  religion  to  his  mind, 
amidst  the  numerous  sects  then  strutting  for 
pre-eminence  in  America,  he  set  to  work  some- 
what precociously,  to  make  a  new  one  that 
should  answer  his  requirements.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  saw  his  first  nsion.  At  eighteen,  mis. 
led  by  his  passions,  he  committed  "  many  bnlts,** 
and  in  a  nt  of  repentance  saw  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger, who  informed  him  of  the  existence  and 
whereabout  of  the  book  written  on  plates  of 
gold.  At  twenty-two,  he  married  Emma  Hale 
—much  against  the  will  of  her  parents,  for  which 
we  highly  respect  her  parents.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  the  angel  allowed  him  to  have 
possession  of  the  plates,  which  were  taken  back 
from  him  in  the  Mav  foUowiug,  after  they 
bad  served  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  Heaven. 
0  Joseph  that  was  an  artful  '"mov^*  of  the 
plates  upward  again ! 

Brother  Bertrand  fully  believes  in  Joseph 
Smith.  Mormonism,  he  repeatedly  observ^ 
is  nothing  else  than  the  oomideticm  of  Chris* 
tianity  by  a  supplement^  revelation.  Bora 
only  yesterday,  the  Latter-Day  Saints  form  the 
strongest  and  most  compact  religious,  political, 
and  social  unity  wtiich  has  ever  worked  upon  the 

flobe.  Borrowed  from  every  nationality,  the 
(ormons  are  the  body  of  most  futhful  believers 
at  present  existing  in  the  world.  By  their  faith, 
the  colonists  of  the  Great  Basiu  are  strong 
enough  to  lift  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  cast 
them  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus  Brother 
Bertrand,  and  on  the  wliole  we  should  like  to 
see  them  do  it. 

Brother  Bertrand,  who  was  the  translator  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  into  French,  had  led  a  tole- 
rably agitated  and  romantic  life.  He  was  bom 
at  Haraeilles.  His  fitther  intended  him  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  but  the  love  of  travel 
tiiwarted  the  design.  The  Mediterranean,  the 
Antilles,  the  Cape  of  Good  Kope,  North  and 
South  America,  wne  vi^ted  before  he  could 
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1   settle  dawn  to  litenir;  pursuits  in  Farb.  A  trea- 
tise b;  one  Orson  Fratt  (a  Divinelr  appointed 
!   essayist  of  neat  Mormon  renown)  converted 
I   him;  and  after  completiniF  other  Monnonic 
J   studies,  he  set  out  for  Utah  to  finish  his 
initiation,  unaccompanied  by  his  wife,  who  re- 
fused to  stiiv-and  who  woud  appear  to  be  a 
Tery  sensible  Udy,  though  in  tliis  wise  be- 
ni^ted. 

Xiverpool  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Euro- 
pean Mormon  emigrations.   In  that  city,  the 
'   Church  has  a  special  agency,  which  usually 
I   freights  a  vbole  soip  for  &xih  voyage.  Brother 
)   Seitmnd  describes  the  shipping  arrangements 
;  in  rose-coloured  terms.  Fetwct  order  presides 
I  over  the  installation  of  tha  emigrants  on 
:   board.  In  cleanliness,  decency,  comfort,  and 
abondance  of  provisions,  there  is  a  sensible 
difference,  and  that  entirely  in  their  favoar, 
between  Mormon  emigratioiu  and  those  of 
other  strangers  who  cross  orer  to  America. 
Alt  puns  are  taken,  under  careful  regula- 
tions, to  make  the  voyage  a  party  of  plea- 
sure.  It  is  rare  that  marriages  do  not  take 
place  during  the  passage.  Lauded  at  New  York, 
the  emigrants  are  immedtately  forwarded,  by 
railway,  to  Florence,  a  small  town  in  the  Ne- 
braska territory,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
'    Missouri,  where,  for  the  last  five  years,  caravans 
have  been  orfpmsed  to  cross  the  thooHnd  miks 
of  desert  which  lie  between  it  and  the  Great 
'   Salt  Lake.  The  emigranta  wait  there  several 
weeks,  while  the  provium  of  fbod«  cattle,  and 
wagons  is  being  made. 

Each  caravan  consists  of  from  five  to  six 
hundred  persons,  with  about  fifty  wagons  dra^rn 
^  oxen.  To  set  an  example  to  the  young  people, 
i  I    Brother  Bertrand  performed  the  whole  of  the 
:  j    thousand  miles  on  foot,  without  riding  an  instant 
.    in  his  waggon ;  aud  two  young  women,  his  fellow- 
!     travellera,l}ravely  did  the  same.  At  present,  com- 
panies of  emigrants  annually  traverse  the  plains, 
j    each  dran;iag  his  own  little  two-wheeled  hand- 
j    cart.   This  mode  of  emigratioii,  much  cheaper 
than  by  wacgons  drawn  by  oxen,  many  of  which 
)   perish  on  the  road,  has  Iwea  practised  for  the 
last  five  years.   In  every  caravan  are  to  be 
I   fonnd  handsome  Englishwomen,  whose  delicate 
'   feet  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  carpets, 
traversing  thus  the  immense  wilderness.  Such, 
'   exclaims  our  Mormon  pilgrim,  are  the  miracles 
which  religious  faith  performs.  Religious  faith, 
observe,  in  Joseph  Smith  and  his  goklen  plates, 
read  (bv  Joseph  only)  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of 
I   triangular  diamond  spectacles ! 

The  jonmey  is  accomplished,  on  nn  average, 
in  seventy-five  days,  with  bullocks.  The  cost  of 
these  emigrations  is  extremely  moderate.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  by  marching  in  caravans, 
j  the  Mormons  save  considerably.  Their  arrange- 
ments are  so  prudently  made,  tbat  wealthy  emi- 
.  grants  do  not  spend  more  than  twenty  pounds 

Sir  head,  from  Livenwol  to  the  banks  of  the 
reat  Salt  Lake,  llie  whole  distance  is  six 
thousand  miles. 

Toform  an  idea  of  the  strat^Uc  importaneeof 
I  the  City  and  of  the  wKoIe  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 


Lake,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  asylum 
is  defended,  to  the  east  and  the  north,  by  a  triple 
chain  of  barren  mountains,  and  on  all  sides  by 
citadels  of  inaccessible  granite.  A  distance 
varying  ^m  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
separates  it  from  any  inhabited  country.  It  is  sur- 
rounded in  all  directions  by  arid  deserts,  which 
are  inaccessible  in  winter,  and  which  in  summer 
are  nnprovided  with  the  natural  resources  in- 
dispensable to  the  passage  of  large  caravans. 
The  conquest  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tailey  from  the 
Mormons  could  not  be  effected  by  the  Ameri- 
cana without  employing  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
wetl-seasCHied  wamora,  and  costing  some  eighty 
millioDS  staling.  This  is  Brother  Bertrand^ 
estimate. 

Utah  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  many 
vrandering  tribes  which  still  live  in  tlie  environs 
of  Salt  Lake.  The  centre  of  this  vast  region 
is  composed  of  an  immense  table-land  which 
geographers  have  styled  the  Great  Basin.  Its 
general  climate  is  the  most  salubrious  which  can 
be  found,  under  the  same  latitude,  in  the  whole 
world.  The  absence  of  fogs,  the  vivifying  air 
of  the  mountains,  the  incomparable  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  aud  the  excellence  of  its  waters, 
are  favourable  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population.  Mormon  industry  has  uKtamor- 
pbosed  its  uid  soil  into  a  wide  oasis,  which  is 
beooming  more  and  more  productive.  Even 
their  enemies  allow  the  indusuy  of  the  Sbrmons. 
One  of  their  favourite  maxima  is,  "I  cix't  do 
IT,  never  did  anything;  I  will  try,  has 
worked  wonders ;  aud  I  will  no  it,  has 
performed  miracles."  They  have  introduced 
into  Utah  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ass, 
the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  aU  our  domestic  poultry. 
The  abundance  and  richness  of  the  pasture  is 
such,  that,  in  certain  counties,  an  indefinite 
number  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  may  be 
reared.  Oxen  already  form  an  important  branch 
of  exportation  to  Lower  California. 

What  strikes  strangers  as  they  emerge  from 
the  mountains,  is  the  imposing  aspect  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  saints.  Seated  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Wah-Satch  mountains,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  stretches  pieturesquelv  from  east  to 
west,  over  an  area  five  miles  long  by  three  miles 
wide.  The  streets  crossing  at  nglit  angles,  are 
all  five-and-forty  yards  in  width.  The  town  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  wards  or  quarters,  each 
of  twelve  "  blocks,"  or  regular  squares.  On 
each  side  of  the  streets  runs  a  stream  of  limpid 
water,  conducted  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
A  double  row  of  cotton-wood  trees  lines  each  of 
these  runs  of  watei-.  Each  dwelling,  placed 
back  twenty  feet  from  the  street,  is  surrounded 
by  garden-ground.  Near  the  town  are  hot 
springs,  wliich  supply  commodious  batliing  esta- 
blishments. 

Tbe  name  of  Temple  Block  explains  its  des- 
tination. Not  far  from  it  is  Social  Hall,  a  lai^ 
building,  in  which  the  legislature  holds  its 
sessions.  The  prinmpal  room  serves  as  a  theatre; 
in  winter  only  amateur  actors  perform  dramas 
and  comedies.  The  band  is  superior  to  those 
of  American  towns  of  the  third  rank,  and  quite 
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capable  of  vortbily  interpreting  tbemasterpieoes 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bonni,  and  Meyerbeer.  The 
Mormons  have  a  decided  taste  for  mtnic.  fablic 
balls  are  also  nren  at  Social  Hail  The  leliKion 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  is  a&Ttfaong  bntmelaD- 
choly.  Bngfaam  Tonng  himself  is  atill  one  of 
best  dancers  in  the  place. 
The  Salt  Lake  is  thesieatest  Datonlenriosil^. 
Buon  LaboBtan,  in  1889,  fint  ftoqnaintBd  the 
worhl  vith  its  existeww.  The  droumfeienoe  of 
thuAmeiioan  Ca^gumSeaisBotmnchLaas  than 
three  bondied  miles.  Its  ayflrage  depth  is 
scBToelj  twentr  feet,  tboagb  in  cegrtain  plaoes 
it  is  more  than  fifty, — shallow  upon  the  iriiole  for 
so  large  an  expanse  of  water.  A  small  steamer 
and  several  Bmacks  already  navigate  this  sea  of 
the  desert  In  the  middle  of  tbs  ]akB,  several 
islands  and  islets  rise  from  its  snrEaee.  !Qiey 
serve  as  a  retreat  for  myriads  of  pelicans,  gulls, 
dncks,  and  other  aqnatic  birds.  The  largest  is 
sixteen  miles  long  by  five  broad ;  it  riaes  to  an 
altitude  of  more  thui  three  thoiuand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  Oi^tle  are  bred  upon 
it.  Tlie  most  {ncturesqne  is  Castle  Island,  an 
immense  rook  standing  on  a  basement  of  ver- 
dme,  and  Than  furtutio  oatUnes  lesemble 
those  of  a  rain.  £mm  iti  aununit  yon  enjoy  a 
tplendid  viav. 

The  voters  of  the  lake  are  the  most  oonoeD- 
tiated  natoral  brine  in  the  world.  Their  doknty 
is  soch  that  the  homan  bod^  mil  not  sink  in 
them ;  neither  fish  nor  shell-mh  can  live  in  them. 
The  Mormons  generally  extract,  by  evapomtion, 
a  trifle  more  than  one  gallon  of  udt  from  three 
gallons  of  water.   But  the  density  of  the  water 
varies  annually,  aooording  to  tlie  quantity  of 
snow  and  lain  which  faUs  m  the  neighboariiood, 
and  which  the  rivers  discharge  into  the  Salt 
Lake.   Inoessantly  fed  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
i  TimpanwoB  (now  called  Lake  Utah),  it  re- 
I  aranoles  the  Caspian  Sea  in  having  no  commont- 
!  cation  with  the  ocean,  uuL  in  losing,  by  evi^ra- 
!  tion  OBly^  the  waiter  it  leeeneB. 
I     Lake  tJtoh  is  tbirfy  miles  long,  by  fifteen 
,   wide.   Its  depth  wiea  from  twelve  to  twenty 
I  feet.  than  &e  Salt  Lake,  it  distdiarges 

I   itself  into  the  latter  by  the  Jordan :  a  small  river 
which  is  not  navigable,  bat  whose  banks  will  one 
day  be  covered  with  nulls.   Its  waters  are  par- 
ticularly sweet  and  clear,  and'  abound  in  peroh 
and  ^ike,  besides  trout  with  yellow  flesh  and  of 
exquisite  flavour,  which  weign  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds  each.  At  certain  points,  the  grand  valley 
of  Utah  resembles  the  sceneiy  of  Switzerland. 
Ij      The  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  has 
I  three  sacred  books ;  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
I '   mon,  and  the  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants. 

But  Joseph  Smith  made  anew  "innnzed"  traos- 
I    lation  (not  yet  published)  of  the  whole  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  is  to  throw  br^gfit  Ug^ 
on  obscoie  paesages,  and  put  all  other  vwsions 
I    into  tiie  shade.   There  idso  is  a  celebrated  reve- 
;   lation,  known  as  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  which 
forms  a  hygienic  code.   It  says,  "  Liquors  and 
,    strong  dnnks  are  not  iotmded  to  be  taken  in- 
;   temaDy,  but  to  be  used  as  outward  lotions. 
'    Similariy,  tobaraolBnotgoodataUftarmcm;  it 
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is  a  plant  capable  of  onring  bruts«9  and  mtk  < 
animaa,  but  ite  nse  requires  great  prudence  and  ! 
skill."   The  same  revelation  proecribes  warm  ' 
drinks,  and  Jays  down  other  imoepts  on  the  I 
moderate  use  ot  meat  and  divers  cereal  grains. 
It  seems  to  prognosticate  a  more  complete  law,  j 
which  will  formally  enforce  a  stricUy  v^etaUe  ' 
dkt.   But  many  of  the  piophet's  revdations  ' 
are  still  kept  l»ok  in  dark:  dosets,  to  be  pro- 
duced from  -tiuk  hiding^lMes  as  time  mui 
flWfvtnni^ahftli  serre. 

Btotha  Bertrand  btddly  justifies  the  praotioe 
of  p^jgam^  OT,  as  he  phrases  it,  pafaisichal 
maniige.   But  polygamy,  with  the  McmnonB,  is 
not  a  mere  tenet,  it  is  a  revelation,  and  that 
puts  an  end  to  .the  matter.   It  appears  tiiat 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1862,  tiie  revelation 
made  to  Joseph  Smith  lespeeting  pol^amy — 
hithato  kept  hack  in  reserve— was  proolaimed  I 
and  adopted  in  a  special  Oonfecence,  as  the  law 
of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints.   Of  all 
the  writings  which  the  saints  have  published  on 
the  important  subject  of  a  plntalitr  of  wives,  . 
the  report  of  this  Gonference,  thioKs  Brother  | 
Bertrand,  renders  the  greatest  service  in  appre- 
ciating the  real  character  of  theinstitati<m.  We  ! 
thii^  wa  too.  The  nwetiDg  (^lened  wtth  a  wod- 
derful  improvisation  by  the  tianscimdait  Onon 
Fntt— the  great  orator,  the  aUe  tiwdogian, 
the  learned  engineer.   OiBCm  bmn  by  ]»oviDg  ' 
the  constitutional  legalitv  of  polygamy  bv  tin  I 
Artide  of  the  federal  Law,  whicTi  proclaims  I. 
"the  freedom  of  reli^ous  worship."    This  I 
must  have  been  done  with  the  kindest  intea-  || 
tions ;  because  the  very  same  ai^iument  would  | 
prove  the  leealitr  of  polygamy  in  Gt«at  Bri-  i 
tain  and  Ireland.   Orson  th^  launched  out  i, 
into  the  doctrine  of  ^e  pre-existenoe  of  souls.  1 1 
"  Souls,"  said  Orson,  "  are  not  contemporary  1 1 
with  bodies.   It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that   .  i 
the  Deity  creates  a  new  soul  everr  time  that  a  j , 
new  tabernacle  comes  into  the  world;  for  tbrai,   i  > 
the  aeation  would  not  have  been  oooqileted  in  1 1 
six  days ;  it  would  be  goii^  on  still,  and  the  >  | 
Deity  would  hare  nothiitt  else  to  do  than  to  '| 
create  spirits,  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  per  century,   '  < 
at  leaat.   We  admit  that  the  spuit  is  iDUch  | 
older  than  its  tabernacle.  The  spirit  now  living 
in  every  individual  is  several  thousand  years 
old.   Solomon  aays  that  when  the  body  returns 
to  dust,  the  spirit  returns  to  Qod.  It  is  evident  '  | 
that,  if  the  spirit  had  never  been  iu  heaven,  it 
could  not  return  there.  I  cannot  return  to  Cali*  , 
fomia,  because  I  have  never  been  there.  In  the   ' ! 
inspired  transUtion  which  Joseph  (Smith)  made  i ' 
'  of  Genesis,  it  is  proved  that  the  spirits  of  all  ' . 
men  and  of  all  women  existed  before  the  earthly  j 
oreatiffli  of  Adam  and  £t«.  God  is  the  fetlwr  < 
of  oar  spirits.  '  I 

"Itwaspiomiaedto  Afaxabamthat  his  seed  || 
should  be  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  ' 
But  if  the  earth  should  last  eight  thousand  i 
years  longer,  ten  aacJcs  of  sana  would  cca*  .. 
tain  more  grainy  than  titc  whole  human  popula-  < 
tion  since  the  creation.  If  man,  therefore,  oeased 
to  multij^y,  what  would  become  of  the  promise  ' 
made  to  Abraham?    The  priesthood  of  the  | 
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I  Latter-SaTS  has  pronoanced  tbe  blessings  of 
I  AbnUi&m  on  the  beads  of  tbe  Mormons.  And 
wbat  did  Abraham  do  to  found  his  mighty  king- 
dom ?  Had  be  to  found  it  with  a  sin^e  wife  P 
No.  He  bad  Sarah,  Hagar,  and  Ketnrafa,  who 
bore  him  a  considerable  namber  of  children. 

"  There  are  two  reasons  for  tbe  saints  haTing 
a  ploralitj  of  wives.  The  first  is,  that  they  may 
toberit  tbe  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jaoob— that  tbey  may  haTo  an  innumerable 
I    post^^.  The  second  is,  that  tbe  chosen  people 
I    may  have  a  iliitbfal  posterity,  when  all  Miions 
that  lu*e  become  ccvntpt  shall  be  destn^ed. 
Tbe  snnts  are  tbe  ealt  <rf  tbe  earth.  It  is  with 
tbem  that  eartbty  tabernacles,  through  legiti- 
mate parentage,  will  be  chosen  by  the  noble 
spirits  idio  are  still  awaiUng  in  heavoi  the 
:    moment  of  their  descent  to  earth.   If  tbey  hare 
been  retained  so  loi^  on  hkb,  it  was  not  to  let 
tbem  enter  tbe  bodies  of  Hottentots,  n^roes, 
idolatms,  or  false  CbristrianB.  Imitate  tbe  pa- 
i    triarchs,  therefore,  and  take  auto  you  Bornal 
wives." 

'  I      Bri^am  Yoong,  who  followed  Oraon,  reminded 
'  I   bis  hearers  of  tbe  excdknee  of  Joaeph  Smith's 
. .  doctrine  and  of  tbe  powerleesness  of  tbe  Gentilea 
to  meet  it  by  serious  argument.   "Tbe  doctrine 
]  of  which  BrothwOmn  Pratt  has  been  apeaking 
' .  to  yon  was  made  the  snfajeot  of  a  rerdation  pre- 
Tionsljr  to  tbe  death  of  Joseph  Smith.   It  is  in 
i^pcoition  to  a  feeble  minority  of  the  dwellers 
on  earth ;  but  oar  people  bebeved  in  it  several 
'    years  ago,  altbooj^h  it  was  not  practised  by  the 
'    etdera.   The  qrigmal  copy  of  the  reveUhcm  is 
bamt.   W.  ClaYton  wrote  it  from  tbe  month  of 
the  prophet.   It  happened  to  be  in  the  posses- 
']   sion  of  Bishop  Whitney,  who  obtained  from 
j  Joseph  the  privile^  of  copying  it.  Bister  lEmma 

I  (the  propMt's  wife,  who  did  not  at  all  like 

I I  polj^°i7)  bamt  the  original.  I  tell  joa  all 
1 1  that,  because  those  who  knew  of  the  revelation 
I  suppose  that  it  no  longer  exists.   I  prophesy  to 

you  that  the  princ^  of  poljganj  will  make  its 
!    way ;  that  it  will  binmph  over  tbe  pTejudtces 
'  I   and  the  prieflteraft  of  toe  day :  that  it  will  be 
'    embraced  by  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the 
world  as  one  of  the  best  doch*ines  that  has  ever 
been  proclaimed  to  any  people.   The  world  has 
long  known — it  was  known  during  bia  lifetime 
— wat  Joiqih  had  more  than  one  wife.   One  of 
the  senators  of  the  Federal  Oongreas  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  it,  and  was  not  the  less  our 
friend  on  that  account.  He  even  said  that  if  the 
principle  were  not  adopted  bv  the  United  States, 
the  extreme  limit  of  homan  life  there  would  not 
•    exceed  thirty  years.   We  could  not  proclwm 
this  principle  some  years  ago ;  everythn^  must 
come  in  its  own  time.   At  present,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  proclaim  it.   litis  xevelation  baa  been 
in  my  power  for  several  years.  And  who  knew  of 
it  ?  Nobody  except  tliose  who  ought  to  know 
it.  I  have  a  patent  lock  tm.  my  secretary,  and 
nothing  comes  out  of  it  ^cn  ought  not  to 
I    come  out.'* 

Immediately  after  Brigham'a  speech.  Elder 
I  Thomas  Bollock,  the  secretary  of  the  Church, 
J    react  i&  the  presence  oE  the  principal  elders  of 


Israel,  wboae  nuiber  eaeaeded  two  thousand, 

the  ^xvmLknas  on  PoLTOAan,  received  by 
Joseph  Smith,  at  Nauvoo,  the  13th  of  July, 
1843,  proclaimed  the  20tb  of  August,  1853, 
and  publisbed  <m  the  14th  of  September,  185S, 
in  the  Deseiet  Nen.  It  is  Bumoiaat  to  men- 
tion here  of  this  precious  production  that  it  is 
an  oSeame  parody  of  Scripture  phraseology, 
and  that  its  oardmi  is,  ''Go  then,  nd  do  the 
'  works  of  Abraham." 

"I  have  forty-ei^  duUtran,"  laidaHDrmon 
prophet  publicly  in  Bratiiar  Bertnnd**  hearing; 

ave  reamn  to  hope  that  Heaven  will 
Tondisaie  me  a  good  ma^  more.  iQefore  a  hun- 
dred years,  my  cGrcot  deseendsnts  wSl  exceed  in 
number  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  whioh  conaiste  of  fonr  millton  aoola."  If, 
in  less  than  a  centu^,  tbe  posterity  of  a  -smgle 
'  Mormon  piUaiarch  is  to  exceed  fonr  noUions, 
what,  at  tlie  same  epoch,  will  be  the  total  popa- 
lation  of  Momonia  r  Their  hope  is  to  conquer 
'.  tbe  whole  American  eoatiacBt,  irom  Ci^e  Horn 
to  Eotzebue's  Sound,  1^  overrunning  it  in 
countless  boats.  America  is  their  Fromised 
Land,  of  which  the  first  was  only  the  symbot 
:  And  this  is  why  they  have  received  tbe  missim 
ami  tiw  ordinancea  neoMsaxy  for  peopUng  ra- 
pidly, vary  T^H^,  tbe  Stm  of  the  Latter  Daya. 
Brother  Bwtrand  mn  well  assert  that  thcqnea- 
tion  of  a  plutality  of  wives  is  one  of  extreme 
gravity! 

Evmy  marriageable  girl  in  Utah  has  tbe  right 
to  dispose  of  li^  hand  freely,  and  to  dSer  it  to 
the  man  of  her  choice.  They  exercise  the  right 
with  a  maturity  of  reason  woioh  would  astomsli 
many  a  Parisian  ^1.  The  regular  mactioe  of 
prayer  and  charity,  assidui^  imd  skill  in  work, 
are  generally  the  sureat  means  of  attraoting  their 
attfmtion.  Brother  iBertrand  himself,  without 
the  slightest  vanity,  can  cite  his  ovrn  case  as  an 
instance  to  the  purpose.  -  During  bis  sojourn  in 
Utah,  he  bad  passed  tbe  first  mush  of  ^oath, 
and  he  daims  not  theaKetostwlatMnshipwUh 
the  ApoUo  Belvedere.  Well!  If  he  had  ac- 
cepted all  the  women,  young  and  old,  pretty 
and  ugly,  wlu»  came  and  popped  the  question  to 
him  in  bia  hermitage,  he  would  now  be  the 
hudband  of  more  wives  than  Brigbam  Young 
himself.  This  Ibr  the  edification  of  bachelors 
who,  like  Brother  Bertmnd,  pretend  only  to 
purely  moral  beauty. 

We  Mormons  have,  he  tells  no,  two  fonm  of 
marriage.  Tbe  rite  of  ardinaiT  marriage  is  u- 
milmr  to  that  followed  by  most  Frotestant  sects. 
In  polygamous  marriages,  things  pass  thus,  la 
one  of  our  people  already  marriecT,  and  doee  be 
wish  to  marry  a  fresh  wife  F  He  drat  applies  to 
^  josi^  lady's  parmts  orguardiaiu.  It  be  ob- 
tains their  oonsent,  he  then  makes  direct  (qipli^ 
cation  to  the  brid^  who  has  always  the  right  to 
aoc^t  or  refuse  him.  If  the  lady  prove  offtw- 
able,  be  goes  and  asks  his  bishop  for  acertincate 
tliat  he  IS  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church.  He 
presents  his  certificate  at  tlie  presidential  office, 
where  he  is  informed  oE  the  day  and  the  hour 
fixed  for  his  wedding.  At  the  appointed  tim^ 
he  presents  himself  at  tbe  presidence,  with  kit 
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vife,  hia  bride,  and  her  relMions.  The  clerk 
inscribes  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  the 
names,  a^ces,  and  birthplacea  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  president  interroffstes  tiie  bride- 
groom, his  wife,  and  his  bride,  who  remain 
standing  before  lum.  He  sajs  to  the  wife,  "  Bo 
joa  oonaent  to  give  tiiis  woman  to  jooi  husband 
as  a  lawful  wm,  in  time  and  all  eternity  f  If 
jou  consent  thereto^  testify  the  same  by[daein^ 
ner  rif^t  hand  in  jonr  husband's  hand." 

The  right  hands  of  Uie  bride  and  bridwroom 
being  thus  joined,  the  wife  takes  the  husband's 
left  arm.  Then  the  president  says,  addreuing 
the  man,  "  {trother  So-and-so,  do  you  take  Sister 
So-and-so  by  the  right  hand  to  receive  lier  as 
yours,  to  bo  your  lawful  wif<^  uidyou  to  be  her 
lawful  husband,  in  time  and  in  all  eternity,  pro- 
mising on  your  part  to  fulfil  all  the  laws,  ntes, 
and  ordinances  relating  to  holy  matrimony,  in 
the  New  and  Eternal  (x>venant  r" 

The  bridM;room  answers,  "Yes."  The  same 
words  are  addressed  to  tia  bride,  who  likewise 
answers,  "  Yes  ;*'  after  wMoh  the  ptwident  gires 
tbem  his  blessing :  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  in- 
crease and  multiply;  people  uie  wluile  earth. 
Amen." 

.  How  many  wives  bss  the  prophet,  Brigham 
YouDg  F  Some  have  said  twenty,  others  thirty, 
forty,  enxty,  and  even  eighty.  The  truth  is, 
he  has  only  fifteen ;  but  it  is  right  to  remark, 
that  severu  of  these  wives,  ihe  compaoioos  of 
his  youth,  and  always  treated  with  all  ima- 
ginable deference  .and  r^pect,  are  now  merely 
His  friends.  These  fifteen  ladies  dwell  together 
in  Lion's  Mansion,  where  each  has  her  private 
room.  They  take  their  meals  iu  common,  at 
vlsch  Brigham  presides.  He  offers  up  the  dif- 
ferent pr^en  ofthe  dsj,  and  gives  instruction  to 
hu  ehildnn.  The  first  wifi^  namely,  she  who 
.was  first  nuuried,  directs  the  household  occupa- 
tions of  this  large  &mily. 

Several  other  patriarchs,  such  as  Kimball, 
Orson  Pratt,  and  other  eminent  heads  of  tbe 
Church,  likewise  live  under  tbe  same  roof 
together  with  all  their  wives.  The  children 
play  together  like  brothers  and  sifters,  and  all 
bear  their  father's  name.  But  the  majority  of 
the  polygamous  brethren  cause  their  wives  to  live 
in  separate  houses,  at  sl^ht  distances  from  one 
anotner.  Each  lady  then  educates  and  governs 
exclusively  her  own  proper  chUdren.  Tbe 
census  made  at  the  end  of  1858,  during  the  last 
Amerioaa  campaign  against  the  Mormons,  gave 
the  following  results : 

Htubands  with  seven  or  more  wives   ...  887 

Htuibands  with  five  wives  780 

Hnsbaodfl  with  fimr  wives  1100 

HnsbandB  with  more  tliu  ona,  and  less  than 

four  wives  UOO 


Total  of  polygsmoos  hubaads  in  Utah   .  .8617 

"  Peace  md  harmony,"  says  Brother  Bertraud, 
"  generally  reign  in  our  polygamous  households. 
We  might  call  sundry  witnesses  to  attest  the 
&cL  On  the  borders  of  Great  Salt  Lkke  there 


are  ladies  capable  of  shining  in  the  first  saloons 
of  Europe."  Brother  Bertnmd'a  wife  not  having 
consented  to  follow  him  toUtab,  Bris^am  advised 
him  to  form  fresb  connexions  and  Tound  a  new 
family  there.  He  bdieved  that  under  the  im- 
pression of  that  unlooked-for  incident,  the 
lady  wovhl  hasten  to  join  her  husband.  The 
hnsbaitd  thooght  otheiwise ;  and  in  the  hope 
of  eventually  converting  her,  as  well  as  his  two 
sons,  to  tbe  new  religion,  he  abstained,  and 
accepted  the  office  of  Mormon  missionary  to 
France.  His  beUef  in  tbe  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  States  assures  him,  as  one 
consequence,  of  the  retom  of  the  Mormons  to 
their  promised  land  of  Missouri,  and  of  their  re- 
possession of  the  splendid  domains  of  which 
they  were  despoiled.  Tbe gruid  central  temple, 
tliat  marvel  of  architectural  marvels  which  is  to 
ecl^e  every  building  in  the  world,  will  then  be 
constructed  according  to  Joseph's  revealed  plan. 
Meanwhile  Utah. forms  the  land  of  refuge  for 
Americans.  That  vast  territory,  so  marvellously 
colonised  hy  the  Mormons,  is  already  become 
for  them  the  fulcrum  which  Archimedes  reqiurcd 
for  himself,  and  is  to  move  the  world. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  such  a  book  as  this, 
treating  of  sucb  a  people  as  the  disciples  of  Hr. 
Joseph  Smith  ?  Simply  that  Iiere  is  a  new  in- 
structive leaf  in  the  long  long  volume  of  credulity 
and  imposture,  appropriately  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith's  "  golden  plates."  Lna;;iae  the 
faithful  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
imagini^  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  ^pointed  by  the 
eternal  Heavens  to  decipbe;:  the  plates,  with  the 
Divine  assistance  (att^ted  by  Mr.  Joseph's 
mother)  of  "  two  triauguhtr  diamonds  enclosed 
in  glass  and  set  in  silver,  so  as  to  reseniUe  a 
pair  of  ancient  spectacles !" 
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CHAPTEBXm, 

EuiKOB)  hRTing  read  the  report  of  Dixon's 
caaipiiintioa  in  ttte  newspaper,  bathed  her 
ejes  and  forehead  in  cola  water,  and  tried' 
to  still  her  poor  heart's  beating,  that  she  niigbt 
be  clear  ana  collected  enough  to  weigh  the  evi- 
dence. 

Every  line  of  it  was  condemnatory.  One  or 
two  witnesses  spoke  of  Dixon's  unconcealed  dis- 
like of  Donster,  a  dislike  which  EUinor  knew 
had  been  entertained  by  the  old  servant  oat  of 
a  speoes  of  lovaltj  to  his  masto-,  as  well  as 
from  personal  oiatMte.  The  fleam  waa  proved 
beyond  all  doobt  to  be  Dixon's  jand  a  man^ 
who  had  been  stable-boy  in  Jii.  Wilkins's  ser- 
vice, swon  that  on  the  day  when  lb.  Donster 
was  missed,  and  when  the  whole  town  was  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  him,  a  eertun  colt 
of  Mr.  Wilkios'a  had  needed  Ueeding,  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  1^  Dixon  to  the  ramer*B  for  a 
horse-lanoet — an  errand  wbioh  he  had  remarked 
upon  at  the  time,  as  he  knew  that  DIxni  had  a 
fleam  of  his  own. 

Mr.  O&baldistone  was  examined.  He  kept  in- 
terrupting himself  perpetually  to  express  his 
sarpnse  at  the  fact  of  so  steady  and  well-con- 
dnoted  a  man  as  Dixon  beiiu;  guilty  of  so 
heinous  a  crime,  and  was  wining  enough  to 
testify  to  the  excellent  character  Dixon  had 
borne  daring  all  the  many  years  he  had  been  in 
his  (lb.  Cnbaldi8tone*s}  service;  bat  he  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  oonvinoed  bv  the  evidence 
previously  nven  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  in  the 
matter,  and  strengthened  the  ease  against  him 
materiallr  hj  stating  the  eircomstauie  of  the 
old  man  s  dogged  unwillingness  to  have  the 
slightest  inteneience  by  cultivation  with  tiiat 
parti 'mlar  piece  of  ground. 
'  Here  EQinor  shuddered.  Before  her,  in  that 
Roman  bed-chamber,  rose  the  fatal  oblong  she 
knew  by  heart — a  little  green  moss  or  lichen, 
and  thmlv-growing  blacies  of  grass  scarcely 
covering  the  caked  and  undisturbed  soil  under 
the  old  tree.  Oh,  that  she  had  been  in  England 
when  the  snrreyors  of  the  railway  between 
Aaheombe  and  Bamley  had  altered  their  line : 
she  would  have  entreated,  implored^  eompellea 
her  tnutees  not  to  have  sold  that  piwo  of 
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ground  for  any  sam  of  money  whatsoever.  She 
would  have  bribed  the  aorveyors,  done  she 
knew  not  what— but  now  it  was  too  late;  she 
wonld  not  let  her  mind  wander  off  to  what 
might  have  been ;  she  would  (one  herself  again 
to  attend  to  the  newspaper  colomns.  There 
was  little  more :  the  prisoner  had  been  asked  if 
he  could  uy  anything  to  clear  himself,  and  pro- 
perly cautioned  not  to  say  anything  to  incnmi- 
nate  himself.  Thepoorold  man'spersonwasde- 
scribed,  and  his  evident  emotion.  "  The  prisoner 
was  observed  to  clutch  at  the  rail  before  him  to 
steady  himself,  and  his  colour  changed  so  much  at 
this  part  of  the  evidence  that  one  of  the  turnkeys 
offered  him  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  is  a  man  of  a  strongty-built  (nme, 
and  with  rather  a  morose  and  sullen  cast  of 
countenance." 

"  My  poor,  poor  Dixon  1"  said  EUinor,  laying 
down  the  paper  for  an  instant,  and  she  was  near 
crving,  only  she  bad  resolved  to  shed  no  tears 
tin  she  had  finished  all,  and  could  judge  of  the 
chances.  There  were  but  a  few  lines  more :  "  At 
one  time  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  desirous  of 
alleging  something  in  his  defoice,  but  he  changed 
his  mind,  if  snch  had  been  the  case,  and  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Qordon  (the  magistrate)  he  only  said, 
*  You've  made  a  pretty  strong  case  out  again  me, 
gentlemen,  and  it  seems  for  to  satisfy  you.  So  I 
tuink  I'll  not  disturb  your  minds  by  saying  any- 
thing more.'  Accordinglv  Dixon  now  stands  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  mi^er  at  the  next  Hellins;- 
ford  Assizes,  which  commence  on  March  the 
sixth,  before  Baron  Bushton  and  Mr.  Justice 
Coriwt." 

"Hr.  Jastiee  Corbet!"  The  words  ran 
through  ElHnor  as  though  she  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  knife,  and  by  an  irrepressible  movement, 
she  stood  up  rigid.  The  young  man,  her  lover 
in  her  youth,  the  old  servant  who  in  those  days 
about  her — the  two  who  had  so 


often  met  in  familiar  if  not  friendly  relations, 
now  to  face  each  other  as  judee  and  accused  t 
She  could  not  tell  how  much  Mr.  Corbet  had 
coaiectured  from  the  partial  revelation  she  had 
made  to  him  of  the  impending  shame  that  hung 
over  her  and  hers.  A  day  or  two  ago,  she  could 
Iiave  remembered  the  exact  words  she  bad  used 
in  that  memorable  interview;  but  now,  strive 
as  she  would,  she  could  ooa  reoal  facts  not 
words.  After  alL  the  Mr.  Jnslioe  Corbet  might 
not  be  Ralph.  There  was  one  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred against  Uie  identic  of  tiie  two. 
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"Wliile  she  was  weigliing  probabilities  in  lur 
siclt  dizzy  mind,  she  heard  soft  steps  outside  her 
bolted  dow,  asd  lowoicev  vhisperiiig.  It-was 
the  bedtime  of  hapf  j  pao[de  with  l^acls  at 
ease.  Some  of  the  footsteps  passed  lightly  cn ; 
but  there  was  a  gentle  rap  at  SUinoc'e  door. 
She  pressed  her  two  hot  hands  hard  against  her 
temples  for  an  instant  beEbre  she  went  to  open  the 
door.  There  stood  Mib.  FoH)ea  in  her  hand- 
some evemng  dtev,  holding  a  lifted  lamp  in  ber 

"M^  I  come  in,  my  dear,"  she  aaked. 
SUiaon  stiif  dr^  lips  refhsed  to  utter  the  wortis 
of  BBseut  vbiflh  indeed  didnot  eeow  zeedily  from 
im  heart. 

"I  am  80  gneved  at  this  sad  nevs  whioh  the 
ouon  biiogs.  I  can  w^  understand  what  a 
shock  it  must  be  to  yon ^  we  bsvejnst  beeojaagt- 
ing  it  must  be  as  bad  for  you  as  it  would  be  to  us 
if  our  old  DonaU  should  turn  out  to  have  been  a 
hidden  murderer  all  theK  years  that  he  has  lined 
with  us ;  I  really  could  have  as  soon  snsneotad 
Donald  as  thaib  white-haired  respectable  old 
men  who  oaed  to  cone  and  soe  you  at  Sasi. 
Cheater." 

Ellinor  fdt  t3iat  she  most  say  aomaUung. 
"  It  is  a  terrible  shodk-^poor  old  inaal  and  no 
ftieiid  near  him,  even  Mr.  Osbaldiatom  oiving 
evidence  against  him.  Oh  dear^  dear  \  v%  d^ 
I  ever  come  to  lUune  t" 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  not  let  youraelf 
take  an  en^erated  view  of  the  case.  Sad.  and 
shocking  as  it  is  to  have  been,  so  deo^n^  it 
is  what  happesis  to  nuny  o£  us*,  though  not  to  ao 
terrible  a  degree ;  and  as  to  ^our  coming  to 
Kome  haviti*  anything  to  do  wUh  it—" 

(Mrs.  Porbea  almost  amiled  at  the  idoa,  so 
aaxioos  was  she  to  banish  the  idea  of  aelf- 
uproach  fcom  EUiuor'a  aensitire  min4,  but 
Minor  interrupted  lier  abrontly  0 

"  Mrs.  Forbes !  did  he — did  Cauffli  Li^ring- 
atonetdl  yon  that  I  nuirt  lease  yon  to^morrov? 
I  mnst  go  to  England  as  East  as  posaibln  to  do 
what  I  can  fisr  Dixon." 

"Tea,  he  told  us  yoaweie  thinking  of  it,  and 
it  was  partly  that  tiiat  made  me  fcsoe  n^self  in 
u^n  you  to-niffht.  I  think,  my  love,  yau  ace 
mistaken  in  feeling  as  if  you.  were  oalled  imon 
to  do  more  than  what  the  canon  tells  me  Hiss 
Monro  has  already  d(Hie  in  your  namfr^ngaged 
the  best  legal  advice,  and  spared  no  expense  to 
give  the  suspected  man  every  diauce.  What 
could  you  do  more  even  if  von  were  oa  the 
spot  F  And  it  is  very  possible  that  the  trial 
may  have  come  on  before  you  get  home.  Tlwn 
what  could  you  do?  He  would  either  have 
been  acquitted  or  condemned ;  if  the  former*  ho 
would  find  public  sympathy  aU  in  his  favour ;  it 
alirays  is  for  the  nmustly  aoonsed.  And  if  be 
turns  out  to  be.  guilty,  my  dear  Bllinor.  it  will 
be  far  better  for  you  to  have  all  the  softening 
wliich  distance  can  give  to  saoh  a  dieadfiU  ter- 
mioation  to  the  life  of  a  poor  man  whom  you 
have  respected  so  long," 

But  EUinor  spoke  agwn  with  a  kind  of  irri- 
tated determinaiion,  very  foreign  to  her  usual 
soft  docility: 


"  Please  just  let  me  judge  for  myself  this 
once.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  God  knows  I  don't 
want  to  vex  om  wno  has  been  so  kind  to  me 
as  |ou  have  baei^  dear  Mrs.  IToibes;  but  I 
must  go — and  every  word  you  say  to  dissuade 
me  only  makes  me  more  convincea  I  am  going 
to  Civila  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  that  much  on 
the  wap.   I  cannot  rest  here." 

Mrs.  Torbes  looked  at  her  in  grave  silence. 
EUinor  covld  not  bear  the  conadoaanesa  of  that 
fixed  gaae.  Tet  its  Gxi^  only  arose  from  Mrs. 
Porbes's  perplexity  as  to  how  best  to  assist 
Etlinor.  whether  to  restrain  hor  by  farther 
adTie8---<if  lAmAi.  the  first  dose  bad  proved  so 
useless— or  to  speed  her  departure.  Ellinor 
broke  ia  on  her  meditattiHiB : 

"  You  have  always  been  so  kind  and  good  to 
me, — go  on  being  so, — please  do !  Leave  me 
alone  now,  dear  Mrs.  Torbes,  for  I  cannot  bear 
talking  about  it,  and  bdp  me  to  go  to-morrow, 
and  you  do  not  know  how  I  wiU  pay  to  God 
to  bleas  you !" 

Such  an  appeal  wtas  irresistible.  Mrs.  Forbes 
kissed  bar  very  tendexly,  and  went  to  rejoin  her 
daughters,  wno  were  ouisteEad  together  in  tbair 
mother's  bedroom,  awaiting  ber  coming. 

*'  Well,  nununa,  haw  u  tkoi  What  does 
shBa»r 

"  She  isin  anery  excited,  state,  poor  ^iag! 
and  has  got  so  strong  an  impression,  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  go  baok  to  Eoglaud  and  do  aU  she 
ean  for  tliia  wretched  old  man,  that  I  an  abaid 
wa  muat  not  oppose  her.  I  ara.afaHd  she  really 
must.go  on  Thursday." 

Although  Mrs.  Forbes  secured  the  servioes 
o£  a  twelling-maid.  Dr.  Lniogstone  inaistod 
on  aooompanyin^  Ellinor  to  Imgland,  and  it 
would  have  icauired  tusk  energy  than  EUioor 
professed  at  this  time  to  oombat  a  issohi- 
tioa  wMch  both  weeds  and  manner  expcesaed 
as  det«munad.  She  wouhi  much  rather  hav* 
travelled  alone  with  her  mud;  die  did  not  feaL 
the  need  of  the  lerniMB  he  orarad ;  biotshewas 
utterly  lietless  and  broken  down;  all  her 
inlwuit  was  centred  in  the  theui^t  of  Dixoa 
and  his  aftproaching  tzial,  and  the  perplexity 
as  to  the  mode  in  wihioh  she  must  ao  her 
dntv. 

Tl>ey  embarked  late  that  evening  in  the  tardy 
Santa  Lucia,  and  EQinor  immediately  wait 
to  her  berth.  She  wasnotseMick ;  tb^  might 
possibly  bare  leesened  her  mental  snffariMs, 
which  all  nu^  long  tormented  hm:.  Hioi- 
perched  in  an  upper  Seith,  she  did  not  like  oib- 
turbing  the  other  ocoupuits  of  the  cnbintiUday- 
Ught  appeared.  Then  she  descended  and  drasaed, 
and  went  on  deck ;  the  vessel  was  ynst  paMinfC 
the  r«&yooa0tof£UH^  and  the  dcy  WW  flushed 
wiUi  zoBv  Uf^^  that  nude  the  sbadowi  on  tbet 
island  of  the  most  Mqnisite  purple.  The  aea 
still  hewed  with  yesHrday's  storm,  but  tho 
motion  onlv  added  to  the  bomty  of  the  sparkles 
and  white  toam  that  dimplsd  and  curled  on  the 
blue  waters.  The  air  was  delioioHSi  after  the 
closeness  of  the  oabin,  and  EIUmw  only  wondered 
that  more  people  were  not  on  deck  b»  eiyof  it. 
One  ot  two  strag^era  oame  np,  tioie  after  tioie» 
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and  bef^a  pacing  the  deck.  Dr.  Livingstone 
came  up  before  Teiy  long-;  but  he  seemed  to  hare 
made  a  rule  of  not  obtruding  himself  on  Ellinor 
excepttfi§;  whea  be  could  be  of  some  me.  After 
a  few  words  of  common*plaee  morning  gn^Aag, 
biBf  too,  began  to  walk  backwEorda  and  forwards, 
while  BUinor  aat  quietly  watching  the  tovelj 
ialai^  receding  fast  from  her  view—a  beantiful 
TjflioB  never  to  be  Mm  i^ain  by  ber  mortal 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shook  and  stound  all 
over  the  vessel,  her  progress  was  stopped,  and 
a  roo^±ig  vtbtatioii  was  felt  everywtusre.  The 
quarter-deck  ww  filled  with  blasts  of  steam, 
wl^ch  obscured  everything.  Siidc  people  oame 
rushing  up  out  of  their  berths  in  stnuige  un- 
dress ;  the  steerage  passengers — a  motley  and 
picturesque  set  of  people,  m  many  varienes  of 
gay  ra)9tume— toc^  renige  on  the  qoarter-deck, 
speaking  loudly  in  all  varieties  of  Freuch  and 
Balian  patois.  SUinor  stood  up  in  ailent  w^n- 
doring  dismay.  Was  the  Santa  Lucia  goiug 
-down  on  the  great  deep,  and  Dixon  uaaiwd  in 
bis  peril  F  Dr.  Livinsstone  was  by  her  aide  in 
4  moment.  8be  coulo  scarody  see  him  for  the 
Ti^wnr,  nor  hear  him  fior  the  roar  of  the  escaping 
steam. 

"Do  not  be  unnecessarily  frightened,**  he  re- 
peated, a  littie  lodder.  "Some  accident  has 
occurred  to  the  eiU!;inGs.  I  will  go  and  make 
instant  inquiry,  and  comeback  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  can.   Trust  to  me." 

He  oame  baok  to  where  she  sat  trembling. 

"  A  {Htrt  of  the  cmgine  is  broken,  through  the 
carelessness  of  these  Neapolitan  engineers ; 
th^  say  we  must  main  tax  the  Msnet  port-r 
ntnnt  to  Cmta,  in  fut." 

"But  Elba  is  not  man;  miles  «way,'*  said 
jSlliaor.  "It  this  sleiim  were  but  a^y,  you 
-could  flee  it  stall." 

**  And  if  we  wen  landed  there  we  migbl;  stay 
-on  the  island  for  many  days;  no  steamor 
touches  there ;  but  if  we  return  to  Givita,  we 
duil  be  in  time  for  the  Sonday  boat." 

"Oh  dear,  dear!"  said ElTinor.  "To-day is 
the  seeond--€imday  will  be  the  fourUi— the 
assises  begin  cm  too  wTentti';  how  miamblj 
unfortunate !" 

"  Yesl"  he  said,  *'it  is.  And  these  things 
-alwa^  appear  so  doubly  unfortunate  when  they 
hinder  our  serving  others!  But  it  does  not 
Mow  tirnt  because  the  asaiEes  begin  at  Hel- 
liagfozd  on  the  seventh,  that  Dixorrs  trial  will 
■oone  on  so  soon.  We  may  still  get  to  Slar- 
seilles  on  Monday  evening:  on  by  diligenoe  to 
Lyons ;  it  will,  a  must,  I  fear  be  Thursday,  at 
we  earnest  mfore  we  reach  Faris— Thursday, 
the  ng^th — and  I  suppose  you  know  of  some 
excnlpatmr  evidence  that  has  to  be  hunted 
up?" 

He  added  this  nnwiiiingly;  for  he  saw  that 
Ellinor  was  j«dous  of  the  secKsy  she  had 
hitherto  maintained  as  to  her  reasons  for  believ- 
ing Dixon  innocent;  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  she,  a  gentle  timid  woman,  unaccus- 
tomed to  action  or  business,  would  require  some 
<tf  the  assistenoe  which  he  would  have  been  so 


thankful  to  give  her ;  especially  as  tliis  niito- 
ward  accident  would  increase  the  press  of  time  in 
which  what  was  to  be  done  would  have  to  be 
done. 

But  no.  JSlinor  soaiody  replied  to  bis  half- 
mquiry  as  to  her  reasons  Ua  lulstening  to  Eng- 
land. She  yielded  to  all  his  dinctions.  sgreed 
to  his  plans,  out  gave  him  none  of  her  ccmfitfeuce, 
and  he  had  to  submit  to  this  exclusion  from  sym- 
pathy in  the  exact  causes  of  her  anxiety. 

Once  more  in  the  dreary  eaia,  with  the  f^ndy 
painted  ceiling,  the  bare  dirty  floor,  the  innu- 
merable rattling  doors  and  windows !  Ellinor 
was  submissive  and  patient  in  demeanour,  be- 
cause so  sick  and  despairing  at  heart.  Her  maid 
was  ten  times  as  demonstrative  of  annoyance 
and  disgust ;  she  who  had  no  particular  reason 
for  wanting  to  reach  En^and,  but  who  thought 
it  became  ner  d^nity  to  make  as  though  she 
had. 

At  length  the  weary  time  was  over ;  and  aadn 
they  sailra  past  Elba,  aod  urived  at  HaraeiUea. 
Now  Ellinor  began  to  feel  how  much  assistance 
it  was  to  her  to  have  Dr.  Livingstone  for  a  *'  cou- 
rior,"  as  he  had  sevend  times  called  himself. 

CHilTEB  XIV. 

. "  Whbri  now  ?"  said  the  canon,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  London-bridge  station. 

"To  the  Great  Western,"  said  she;  "Hel- 
lingford  is  on  that  line,  I  see.  Bat,  please,  now 
we  must  part," 

"  Then  I  may  not  go  with  you  to  HfelUng- 
ford  P  At  any  rate,  you  will  allow  me  to  go  wim 
you  to  the  nolwa^  station,  and  do  my  last  ofSce 
as  courier  in  gettrngyouyonr  ticket  and  placing 
you  in  the  carriage.  * 

So  tiiey  wat  together  to  the  station,  and 
learnt  that  no  train  was  kavinff  for  Bellmgford 
for  two  hours.  There  was  nottung  for  He  but  to 
go  to  the  hotel  close  by,  and  pass  awE^  the  time 
as  best  they  could. 

Ellinor  «Jled  for  her  maid's  accounts,  Euid 
dismissed  her.  Some  refreshment  that  the 
canon  had  ordered  was  eaten,  and  the  table 
cleared.  He  be^fan  walking  up  and  down  the 
mora,  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  cast  down. 
Every  now  and  tlien  he  looked  at  the  dock  on 
the  mantelpiece.  When  that  showed  that  it 
only  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time 
appointed  far  the  train  to  start,  he  came  up  to 
Ellinor,  who  sat  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  ber  hand  reetiu  on  Hko  table. 

*'Wb»  Wilkms,"  he  began— «nd  there  was 
something  peeaUar  in  Ha  tone  which  startled 
Ellinor--'*  I  am  sme  you  will  not  scruple  to 
apply  to  me  if  in  any  possible  way  I  can  help 
you  in  this  sad  trouble  of  yours  P" 

"  No,  indeed  I  won't !  said  Ellinor,  grate- 
fully, and  patting  out  her  hand  as  a  token.  He 
took  it,  and  held  it ;  she  went  on,  a  little  more 
hastily  than  befbre:  ''Ton  know  you  were  so 
as  to  say  you  would  go  at  once  and  see 
Monro,  and  tell  lier  alfyonknow,  and  that 
I  will  write  to  her  as  soon  as  I  can." 

*'  May  I  not  ask  for  one  line  he  cutUnued, 
still  holding  l^t  hand. 
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"  Certainl; :  bo  kind  a  friend  as  you  shall  hear 
all  I  can  tell:  Hat  ic»aU  I  am  at  Ubertj  to 
tell." 

"Afriendl  Tes, lamafiiend;  aodlwillnot 
Q^e  any  other  claim  just  ncnr.  Taiaf*—" 

EUinor  oould  not  affect  to  misunderstand 
him.   His  manner  implied  vrai  more  than  his 

words. 

"  No !"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  We  are  friends. 
That  is  it.  I  think  we  shaU  always  be  Mends, 
though  [  will  tell  yon  now — somethinfr — this 
much — it  is  a  sad  secret.  God  help  me !  I  am 
as  guilty  as  poor  Dixon,  if,  indeed,  he  ia  guilty— 
bat  he  is  ianocent — indeed  he  is  1" 

*'  If  he  is  no  more  guilty  than  you,  I  am  sure 
he  is!  Let  me  he  more  than  your  friend, 
Ellinor — ^let  me  know  all,  and  help  tou  all  that 
I  can.  with  the  rigfat  of  an  affianced  nnsband." 

"  No,  no !"  said  she,  lightened  both  at  what 
she  had  revealed,  and  his  eager,  warm,  implod- 
ing manner.  *'That  can  nerer  be.  Ton  do 
not  kaoT  the  di^prace  that  may  be  banging  over 
me." 

"If  that  is  aU/'  said  he,  "  I  take  my  risk— if 
that  is  all-^  you  on^  fear  that  I  may  shrink 
from  sharing  any  pern  you  may  be  exposed 
to.'* 

"  It  is  not  peril— it  ia  shame  and  obloquy—" 
she  murmored. 

"Well!  ahame  and  obloquy.  Perhaps,  if  I 
knew  all,  I  oould  shield  you  from  it" 

"  Don't,  pray,  speak  any  more  about  it  now ; 
if  you  do,  r  must  saj  '  No.* " 

She  did  not  pmeve  the  implied  encourage- 
ment in  these  words ;  but  he  did,  and  tiiey  suf- 
ficed to  make  him  patimt.  The  time  waa  up, 
and  he  could  only  render  her  his  last  serrices  as 
courier,  and  none  other  but  the  necessary  words 
at  starting  passed  between  them.  Bat  he  went 
away  from  the  station  with  a  cheerful  heart;  wUle 
she,  sitting  alone  and  quiet,  and  at  last  approat^- 
ing  near  to  the  pkce  where  so  much  was  to 
be  decided,  felt  sadder  and  sadder,  heavier  and 
heavier. 

All  the  intelligence  she  had  gained  since  she 
had  seen  the  GaTignant  in  Paris,  had  been  from 
the  waiter  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  who, 
after  retaming  from  a  vain  search  for  an  unoc- 
cupied ISmesHiad  volunteered  the  information 
that  there  was  an  unusual  deniand  for  the  paper 
because  of  Hellbgfivd  Assizes,  and  tin  trial 
there  for  murder  that  was  going  on. 

There  was  no  electric  telegraphs  in  those 
days ;  at  every  station  EUinor  put  her  head  oat, 
and  inquired  if  the  murder  tnal  at  Hellingford 
was  ended.  Some  porters  told  her  one  thing, 
some  another,  in  their  hurry ;  she  felt  that  she 
coold  not  rely  on  them. 

"  Drive  to  Mr.  Johnson's,  in  the  High- 
street — quick,  quick.  I  will  give  you  hali-a- 
crown  if  you  will  go  quick." 

Por,  indeed,  her  endurance,  her  patience,  was 
strained  almost  to  snapping ;  yet  at  Hellingford 
station,  where  doubtless  uey  could  have  told 
her  tlie  truth,  abe  dared  not  ask  the  qnestion. 
It  was  past  eight  o'clock  at  night.  In  many 
bouses  m  the  tattle  country  town  there  were 


nnusual  lights  and  sounds.  The  inhabitaata 
were  showmg  their  hospitality  to  such  of  the 
atrangera  brought  by  the  assizes,  wlio  were  lin< 

O there  now  that  the  business  that  had 
t  them  was  over.  Hie  judges  had  left 
the  town  that  afternoon,  to  wind  up  the  cir- 
cuit the  shmi  list  of  a  neighbouring  county 
town. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  mtertuniog  a  dinner-party 
of  attorneys  when  he  was  summoned  from  desseri 
by  the  announcement  of  a  "  lady  wlio  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  immediate  and  particular." 

He  went  into  his  study  in  not  the  best  of 
tempos.  There  he  found'^his  client.  Miss  WiU 
kins,  white  and  ghastly,  standing  by  the  fire- 
place, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 

"  It  is  yon,  Uiss  Wilkuis  I  I  am  trt 
glad  » 

"  Dixon  1"  said  she.  It  was  all  she  oonU 

utter. 

Mr.  Johnson  shook  his  head. 
"Ah!  tliat's  a  sad  pieceof  bunness,  andFm 
afraid  it  has  ahorteoeu  your  visit  at  Home." 
"Is  he  P" 

"  Ay,  I  am  afraid  there's  no  doubt  of  hi» 
guilt.  At  any  rat^  the  jury  iband  him  gdllj, 
and  " 

"  And !"  she  repeated,  quickly,  sitting  down, 
the  better  to  bear  the  wordtf  that  she  knew  wew 
coming  

*'  Is  condemned  to  death." 

"  WhenP" 

"The  Saturday  but  one  after  the  judges  left 
the  town,  I  suppose— it's  the  nsual  tune/' 
"Who  triefhinir 

"Judge  Corbet;  and,  for  a  new  judge,  T  must 
say  I  nevor  knew  one  who  got  through  his  busi- 
ness so  well.  It  was  really  as  much  as  I  oould 
stand  to  hear  him  condempins  Uie  nriisoner  to 
death.  Dixon  was  nndoubtedly  guilty,  and  be 
was  as  stubborn  as  could  be — a  aollen  old  fellow 
who  would  let  no  one  help  him  throuch.  I  am 
sure  I  did  my  best  for  him  at  Miss  Monro's  de- 
sire and  for  your  sake.  But  be  would  furnish 
me  with  no  particulars,  help  us  to  no  evidence. 
I  had  the  hardest  work  to  keep  him  from  con- 
fessing all  before  witnesses,  who  would  hare 
been  bound  to  r^at  it  as  evidence  wain^ 
him.  Indeed.  I  never  thought  he  would  have 
pleaded 'Not  Guilty.'  I  thiiU: it  wu  onh  with 
a  desire  to  justify  himself  in  the  tm  of  some- 
old  Hamley  acquaintances.  Good  God,  Hisa 
Wilkipa!  What's  the  matter  P  You're  not  faint- 
ing !"  He  rang  the  bell  till  the  rope  remained 
in  his  liands.  "Here,  Esther!  Jerry!  Who- 
ever you  are,  come  quick!  Miss  Wilkins  bas 
fainted !  Water !  Wine !  Tell  Mrs.  Johnson  to- 
come  here  directly !" 

Mrs.  Johnson,  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  "gentleman's  dumer- 
party,"  and  had  devoted  her  time  to  superintend- 
ing the  dinner  her  husband  had  ordered,  came 
in  answer  to  his  call  for  assistance,  and  found 
EUinor  lying  back  in  her  ofaair  white  and  aenae- 
less. 

"Bessy,  Miss  Wilkins  has  funted;  she  has 
had  a  long  journey,  and  is  in  a  fidget  about 
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SixoD.  the  old  fellov  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
hong  for  that  marder,  you  know.  I  can't  stop 
here,  I  most  go  back  to  those  men.  Toa  bring 
her  round,  and  see  her  to  bed.  Tbe  blue  room 
is  emptT  since  Homer  left.  She  must  stop  here, 
and  I'll  see  her  in  the  morning.  Take  care  of 
her,  and  keep  her  mind  as  easj  as  yon  can,  will 
jou,  for  she  can  do  no  good  hj  fidgeting." 

And,  knowing  that  lie  left  £llinor  in  good 
hands,  and  with  plent;  of  assistance  about  her, 
he  returned  to  his  friends. 

Ellinor  came  to  herself  before  long. 

*'  It  was  veiT  foolish  of  me,  but  I  could  not 
help  it,"  said  sue,  apolt^fetically. 

"No;  to  be  sure  not,  dear.  Ken,  drink 
lUs;  it  is  some  of  BCr.  J<Anson's  best  port 
wine  that  he  has  sent  out  on  purpose  for  yon. 
Or  would  you  rather  have  some  wbite  soup — or 
whatF  We  have  had  everything  you  could  think 
of  at  dinner,  and  you've  only  to  ask  and  bave. 
And  then  you  must  go  to  bed,  my  dear — Mr. 
Johnson  says  you  must;  and  there's  a  well- 
aired  room,  for  Mr.  Homer  only  left  us  this 
morning." 

'*  1  must  see  Mr.  Johnson  again,  please." 

"  But  indeed  you  must  not.  loa  must  not 
worry  your  poor  head  with  business  now ;  and 
Johnson  would  only  talk  to  you  on  business. 
Ko;  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  soundly,  and  then 
jgn'U^iM^  quite  bright  and  strong,  and  fit  to 

"1  cannot  sleep— I  cannot  rest  till  I  have 
-asked  Mr.  Johnson  one  or  two  more  questiona ; 
indeed  I  cannot,*'  pleaded  BUinor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  knew  that  her  husband's  orders 
on  such  occasions  were  peremptory,  and  that  she 
should  come  in  for  a  good  conjugal  scolding  if, 
after  what  he  had  said,  she  ventured  to  send 
for  him  again.  Yet  Ellinor  looked  so  entreat- 
ing  and  wistful  that  she  could  hardly  find  in 
her  heart  to  refuse  her.  A  bright  thought 
stmck  her. 

"Here  is  pen  and  paper,  my  dear.  Could 
you  not  write  down  the  questions  yon  wanted  to 
ask  ?  and  he'll  just  jot  down  the  answers  upon 
the  same  piece  of  paper.  I'll  send  it  in  by  Jerry. 
He  has  got  friends  to  dinner  with  Imn,  you 
see." 

EUinor  yielded.  She  sat,  resting  her  weaiy 
head  on  her  hand,  and  wondering  what  were  the 

gnestions  which  would  have  come  so  readily  to 
er  tongue  could  she  have  been  face  to  face 
with  him.   As  it  was,  she  only  wrote  this ; 

"  How  early  can  I  see  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing y   Will  you  take  all  the  uecessan  stops  for 
mv  going  to  Dixon  as  soon  as  possibu  ?  Could 
I  DC  admitted  to  him  to-night  r" 
The  pencilled  answers  were : 
"Eight o'clock.  Yes.  No." 
"I  suppose  he  knows  best,"  said  Ellinor, 
sighing  as  she  read  the  hist  word.  "But  it 
seems  wicked  in  me  to  be  going -to  bed— and  he 
50  near,  in  prison." 

When  sue  rose  up  and  stood  she  felt  the 
former  dizziness  return,  and  that  reconciled  her 
to  seeking  rest  before  she  entered  upon  the  duties 
which  were  beeomiiig  oleaier  befwe  her,  now  that 


she  knew  all,  and  was  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Mrs.  Johmon  brought  her  white-wine  whey  in* 
stead  of  the  tea  she  nad  asked  for;  and  perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  she  slept  so  soui^y. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

When  EUinor  awoke,  the  clear  light  of 
dawn  was  fully  in  tho'room.  She  could  not  re- 
member where  she  was ;  for  so  many  mornings 
she  had  wakened  up  in  strange  places  that  it 
took  her  several  minutes  before  she  could  make 
out  the  geof^rs^hical  whereabouts  of  the  heavy 
blue  moreen  curtains,  the  print  of  tbe  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  on  the  wall,  and  all  the 
handsome  pouderom  mahogany  famiture  that 
stuffed  up  the  room.  As  soon  as  full  memory 
came  into  her  mind,  she  started  up ;  nor  did 
she  go  to  bed  again,  although  she  saw  by  her 
watoh  on  the  dressing-table  tnat  it  was  not  yet 
six  o'clock.  She  dre^d  herself  with  the  dainty 
completeness  so  habitual  to  her  that  it  had 
become  an  unconscious  habit,  and  then— the 
instinct  was  irrepressible — she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  down,  past  the  ser- 
vant on  her  knees  cleaning  the  door-step,  out 
into  the  fresh  open  air ;  and  so  she  found  her 
way  down  the  Hig^-atreet  to  HellingfonA 
Castle,  the  building  in  which  the  courts  of 
asnce  were  held— the  prison  in  which  Dixon 
lay  condemned  to  die.  She  almost  knew  she 
could  not  see  him ;  yet  it  seemed  like  some 
amends  to  her  conscience  for  having  slept 
through  so  many  hours  of  tbe  night  if  she  made 
tlie  attempt.  She  went  up  to  tbe  porter's 
lodge,  and  asked  the  little  girl  sweeping  out  the 
place  if  she  might  see  Abraham  Dixon.  Tbe 
child  stared  at  her,  and  ran  into  the  house, 
bringing  out  lier  father,  a  great  burly  man,  who 
had  not  yet  donned  either  coat  or  waistcoat,  and 
who,  consequently,  felt  the  momii^  air  as  rather 
nipping,  'to  him  Ellinor  repeated  her  ques- 
tion. 

"Him  as  is  to  be  hung  come  Saturdav 
se'onigfat  P  Why,  ma'am,  I've  nought  to  do  witn 
it.  You  may  go  to  the  governor's  house  and 
try ;  but,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  you'll  have  your 
walk  for  your  pains.  Them  in  the  condemned 
cells  is  never  seen  by  nobody  without  the  she- 
riff's order.  You  may  go  up  to  the  govemor'a 
house,  and  welcome ;  but  tney'll  only  tell  you 
the  same.   Yon's  the  governors  bouse." 

EUinor  fuUv  beUeved  the  man,  and  yet  she 
went  on  to  tne  house  indicated  as  if  she  still 
hoped  that  in  her  case  there  might  be  some  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  which  she  now  remembered 
to  have  heard  of  before,  in  days  when  snch  a 
possible  desire  as  to  see  a  condemned  prisoner 
was  treated  by  her  as  a  wish  that  some  people 
mig^t  have,  aii  have — people  as  far  removed 
from  her  eirole  of  oireumstances  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  moon.  Of  course  she  met  with 
the  same  reply,  a  little  more  abruptly  given,  as 
if  every  man  was  from  his  birth  bound  to  know 
such  an  obvious  regulation. 

She  went  out  past  the  porter,  now  folly 
elotited.  He  was  sorry  for  her  disappointment 
but  oould  not  help  aajiag,  with  a  might  tone 
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of  exuJtation :  **  WeU,  7OU  see  I  «u  tight, 

ma'am !" 

Sbc  walked  as  nearly  round  tbe  castle  as  ever 
she  could,  looking  ap  at  the  few  high-barred 
windows  she  could  see,  and  wondering  iu  what 
part  of  the  building  Dixon  was  confinea.  Then 
slie  went  into  the  adjoining  chorchjard,  and 
sitting  down  upon  a  toiitt>stone,  she  gazed  idlv 
at  the  view  spread  bebw  her — a  view  whico 
was  conaidfired  aa  the  lion  of  the  place,  to  be 
shown  to  all  atrangers  by  the  iahabitants  of 
Hellinsfwd.  £Uinoi  did  not  «ee  it,  however. 
She  om;  saw  the  blackness  of  that  fktal  night. 
The  hurried  vork — ^the  lanterns  glancing  to  and 
fro.  She  only  beard  the  hurd  breatiiing  of  those 
who  ate  ea^^aged  upon  unwonted  l^nr;  tiie 
few  hoarse  muttered  words ;  the  swaying  of  the 
branches  to  and  fro.  All  at  once  the  churab 
clock  above  her  atruok  eight,  and  then  pealed 
out  for  distant  labourers  to  cease  their  work 
for  a  time;  such  was  the  old  costoin  of  the 
place.  Ellioor  rose  up,  and  made  her  way 
hack  to  Mr.  Johnson's  house  in  High-street. 
Tlie  room  felt  close  and  confined  in  which 
she  awaited  her  interview  with  Mr.  Johneon, 
who  had  sunt  down  an  apology  for  having 
overslept  himaelft  and  at  last  made  hia  ap- 
pearanoe  in  a  honied,  half-awakened  state,  m 
consequence  of  his  late  hospitality  of  the  night 
before. 

"  I  am  so  eon^  I  gave  you  all  so  mu  oh  trouble 
last  night."  said  £Uinor,  ^logetioally.  "  I 
was  over-tired,  and  mock  shocked  by  tue  news 

I  head." 

"  No  trouble,  no  trouble,  I  am  sure.  Neither 
Mrs.  Johnson  nor  I  felt  it  in  the  least  a  trouble. 
Many  ladies,  I  know,  feel  such  things  very  try- 
ing, though  there  are  others  that  can  stand  a 
judge's  putting  on  the  bUok  cap  beLter  than 
most  men.  I'm  sure  I  saw  some  as  composed 
as  could  be  under  Judge  Corbet's  speech." 

"  But,  about  Dixon?  He  must  not  die,  Mr. 
Johnson." 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  he  wUl,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  something  of  the  tone  of  voice  he 
would  hare  used  in  soothing  a  child.  "  Judge 
Corbet  sa^  somethtog  about  the  possibility  of  a 
pardon.  The  jur^  did  not  reoommeud  him  to 
mercy;  you  see,  his  looks  went  so  much  against 
him,  ana  all  the  evidence  was  so  strong,  ^id  no 
defeiice,  so  to  speak,  for  he  would  not  fumish 
any  information  on  which  we  could  base  de- 
feiice. But  tiie  juj^  did  give  some  hope, 
to  my  mind,  thoogh  there  are  others  that  think 
differently." 

"  I  tefi  you.  Mr.  Johnson,  he  must  not  die, 
and  he  shall  not.   To  whom  must  I  go  P" 

"  Whew  I  Have  yon  got  additional  evidence?" 
with  a  sudden  sharp  glanoe  of  professional  in- 
quiry. 

"Never  mind,**  !E!llinor  answered.   " I 
your  pardcn  ....  only  tell  me  into  whwe 
hands  the  power  of  fife  and  death  have 

passed." 

"  Into  the  Home  Secretary's — Sir  Philip 
Homes ;  bat  you  cannot  get  access  to  him  on 
such  an  oriaad.  It  it  taa  jodge  who  tried 


the  case  that  must  ocge  a  rwmere — Jades 

Corbet."  -r- 
"  Judge  Corbet  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  take  a 
merciful  view  of  the  whole  case.  I  saw  it  in 
his  charge.  He'll  be  the  person  for  you  to  see. 
I  suppose  you  don't  like  to  give  me  your  con- 
fidence, or  else  I  could  anange  and  draw  up 
what  will  have  to  be  said?" 

"  No.  What  I  have  to  say  must  he  spokoi 
to  the  arbiter — to  no  one  else.  I  am  idraid  I 
answered  you  impatiently  just  now.  You  most 
foi^ve  me;  if  you  knew  all,  I  am  sure  you 
would."  " 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  lady.  We  will  sup- 
pose you  have  some  evidence  not  adduced  at  the 
trial  Well ;  you  must  go  up  and  see  the  judges 
since  you  don't  choose  to  impart  it  to  any  one^ 
and  lay  it  before  him.   He  will,  doubtless,  com- 

fiare  it  with  his  notes  of  the  trial,  and  see  how 
BT  it  agrees  with  them.  Of  course  you  must 
be  prepared  with  some  kind  of  proof ;  for  Judge 
Corbet  will  have  to  test  your  evidence," 

"  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  him  as  the 
judge,"  said  Ellinor,  almost  to  hersell 

'"Why,  yes.  He's  but  a  young  judge.  You 
knew  him  at  Haailey,  I  vamoae  t  I  remember 
his  reading  theta  with  Mr.  Ness," 

"  Yes.  Bat  do  not  let  us  talk  more  alwut  that 
time.  Tell  me,  when  can  I  see  DizunF  I  have 
been  to  the  castle  already,  but  they  said  I  must 
have  a  sheriff's  order." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  desired  Mra.  Johnson  to  tell 
you  so  last  night.  Old  Onnerod  was  dining  here ; 
he  is  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and  I  tolcThbi  of 
your  wish.  He  saiahe  would  see  Sir  Henry 
ibroper,  and  have  the  order  here  before  ten. 
But  all  this  time  Mrs.  Johnson  is  waiting  break- 
fast for  us.  3jBt  me  take  yon  into  the  dining- 
room." 

It  was  very  hard  work  for  Ellinor  to  do  her 
duty  as  a  guest,  and  to  allow  herself  to  be  iute- 
tested  anu  talked  to  on  local  a&its  by  Iwr  host 
and  hostess.  But  she  felt  aa  if  she  had  spokea 
shortly  and  abruptly  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  tbeir 
previons  conversation,  and  that  she  must  try  and 
make  amends  for  it ;  so  she  attended  to  aD  tbe 
details  aboul  the  restoration  of  the  church,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  music-master  for 
the  three  liti  le  Miss  Jolmsons,  with  all  her  usuid 
gentle  good  breeding  and  patience,  though  no- 
one  can  tell  how  her  heart  and  imagination  were 
full  of  the  coming  interview  with  poor  old 
Dixon. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  out  of  the 
room  to  see  Mr.  Ormerod,  and  reoeive  the  order 
of  admission  from  him.  Ellinor  clamed  her 
hands  tight  together  as  she  listened  wiui  mpa- 
rent  composure  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  nerer-endu^ 
praise  of  tbe  Tonic  Sol-la  system.  But,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  returned,  die  could  not  help  inter* 
rapting  her  eulogy,  and  saying, 

"  Then,  I  may  go  now  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  order  was  there— she  might  go^ 
and  Mr.  Johnson  would  accompany  her,  to  see 
that  she  met  with  no  difficulty  or  olwtaole. 

As  they  walked  thither^  he  told  hex  that  some 
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one — a  toznicey,  or  Bome  one — would  have  to 
be  present  at  tbe  intemev;  that  aodi  was 
always  the  rale  m  tbe  case  Oi  condemned  pri- 
floners;  bat  that  if  this  third  ptsrvm  was 
"  obliging/'  he  would  keep  ont  of  earshot.  Mr. 
Johnson  qoietiy  toc^  care  to  see  that  the  tnm- 
hef  who  aooompanied  EUinor  was  "  obliging." 

The  man  took  her  across  high-watled  courts, 
along  atone  corridors^  and  tbroa^  mmj  locked 
doors,  before  tber  came  to  the  condnnned 

"  Fve  had  three  at  a  time  in  here,"  said  he, 
unlocking  the  final  door,  "after  Judge  Morton 
bad  been  here.  We  alwajs  called  bira  the 
'Hanging  Jadge.'  Batifs  five  years  sinoe  he 
died,  mm  now  tbeie^  never  more  than  ont 
in  at  a  time ;  though  once  it  was  a  woman  for 
poisoning  her  hosnnd.  Vbttj  Josea  waa  her 
name.** 

The  stone  passage  oat  of  wtiich  tbe  cells 
opened  was  iit^,  and  bare,  aad  scrarmloKuAy 
Mean.  Orer  each  door  was  a  small  barred 
window,  and  an  onter  window  of  tbe  same  ^t- 
seription  waa  pkoed  hiih  up  in  the  oeQ,  which 
tbe  tnmkey  nvw  opened. 

Old  Abraham  IjOxon  was  ntting  on  the  side 
of  his  bed,  dcwng  nothing.  His  luad  was  bent, 
his  frame  sunk,  and  he  <tid  not  seem  to  care  to 
turn  round  and  see  who  it  was  that  entered. 

Bllioor  tried  to  keep  down  her  sobs  while  the 
ana  went  np  to  Um,  and  layiw  fan  hand  on 
bis  shonlder,  and  lig^y  snaking  bin,  he 
said: 

"Hcr^B  a  friend  cvut  to  see  you^TOxon." 
Then,  turning  to.BIlinor,  he  added,  "Therms 
flome  as  takes  it  in  this  kind  <^  stunned  way, 
while  others  are  as  natless  as  a  wild  beast  in  a 
em,  after  they're  sentenced."  And  then  he 
waMmm  into  the  passage,  leaving  tbe  door 
open,  so  that  he  eould  see  all  that  passed  if 
he  chose  to  locA:,  but  ostentationsl;^  keeping 
his  eyes  averted,  and  whistling  to  lumsdf,  so 
tSrnt  he  could  net  bear  what  niey  said  to  each 
v&ur. 

Dixon  looked  np  at  EUinor,  bat  then  let  bis 
eyes  fall  cm  the  ground  again ;  the  increased 
trembling  of  his  shrank  frame  was  the  only  sign 
he  jtave  that  he  bad  recognised  her. 

we  mA  down  by  him,  and  tot^  hia  large 
hon^  hand  in  faera.  She  wanted  to  overcome 
her  melinatkHi  to  sob  hysterically  before  she 
Bpoke,  Mie  stroked  the  bcmy  shriraled  Sngers, 
on  which  her  hot  scalding  teara  kept  £op< 
ping. 

"  Dnnnot  do  that,"  said  be,  at  length,  in  a 
hollow  Ttnce.  "Duunot  take  on  about  it ;  it's 
bttt  as  it  is,  missy,** 

"  No,  Dixon,  it  is  not  best.  It  shall  not  be. 
Ton  know  it  shall  not — cannot  be." 

"  Vm  rather  tired  of  living.  Ifshem  a  great 
atrain  and  labour  for  me.  I  think  I'd  as  lief  be 
with  God  as  with  men.  And  you  see,  I  were 
fond  on  him  ever  sin'  he  were  a  little  lad,  and 
told  me  what  hard  times  he  had  at  school,  he 
just  as  if  I  were  his  brotber  1  I  loved  him 
met  to  Molly  Greavts.  Dear !  and  I  shall  see 
her  again,  i  reckon,  craoe  next  ftitarday  wedc  1 


Tb^ni  tlrii^  well  on  me,  np  there,  1^1  be 
bound ;  though  I  cannot  say  as  I've  dtme  idl  as 
I  lAonld  do  here  behnr." 

"But,  Dixon,"  ssd  Hfin*,  "yoo  know  who 
did  this— this  " 

"  Gnihy  o'  murder,"  said  he.  "  That's  what 
they  called  it.  Murder.  And  that  it  nam 
were,  choose  who  did  it.** 

"  My  poor,  poor  ftrtber  did  it.  I  am  ffoof; 
vep  to  London  this  afternoon— I  am  going  to  see 
the  judge,  and  tell  liim  tdl." 

"Don't  Tou  demean  yourself  to  that  fellow, 
misty.  It's  him  as  left  yon  in  tbe  lurdi  as  soon 
as  sorrow  and  shame  came  nigh  you." 

He  looked  np  at  her  now,  for  the  first  time ; 
but  she  wmt  on  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  those 
wistful  weary  eyes. 

**Te8l  IshaUffotohim.  Iknowwhoitis; 
and  I  am  TOohea.  Alter  aU,  be  ms^ba  bettor 
tlnmastaunger,  fwrealhelp;  andlshallnmr 
remember  anj— ainthing  else,  when  I  think  of 
you,  good  faitMul  mend?* 

"  He  looks  but  a  wizened  old  fdlow  in  his 
grey  wig.  I  should  hardly  ha*  known  him.  I 
gave  him  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say, '  I  eonld  tell 
tales  0*  700,  m;  lord  juc^,  if  1  chose.*  I  don't 
know  if  he  heeded  me,  though.  1  suppose  it 
were  for  a  sign  of  old  acqmdntanoe  that  he  said 
he'd  recommend  me  to  mercy.  But  I'd  sooaer 
have  death  nor  mercy,  bj  long  odds.  Yon  man 
out  there. says  mercy  means  Botany  Bay.  It 
woold  be  like  killing  me  by  inches,  that  would. 
It  would.  I'd  tienr  go  straii^t  to  Heaven 
than  live  on,  among  the  olaok  folk.** 

He  b^an  to  abue  again ;  tins  idea  of  trans^ 
portation,  from  its  very  mysteriousness,  was 
mere  ternfjring  to  him  than  death.  He  kept  ok 
saying  plaintiv^,  "lIis^,you*Unei«r]attbam 
send  me  to  Botany  Bar— I  eouU  not  atainl 
that." 

"  No,  no  I"  said  she.  "Ton  shall  oome  ont 
of  this  priaon,  and  go  bome  with  me  to  Bast 
Chester — I  promise  yon,  you  shall.  I  promise 
yon.  Idon'tyet  quite fcnowhow,bnttnt8tinmy 
promise.  Don't  fret  abont  Botany  Bay.  If  you  go 
there,  I  go  too~-I  am  so  sure  you  will  not  go. 
And  yon  know  if  vou  liave  done  anytliing  against 
the  law  in  conoealing  that  fatal  night's  work,  I 
did  too,  and  if  you  are  to  be  pnnubed,  I  will 
be  puniahed  too.  But  I  feel  sum  it  will  be  right 
—I  mean,  aa  n'^  as  anything  can  be,  with  the 
reooUection  of  l^at  time  present  to  us,  as  it 
must  alwavs  be."  She  cdmost  spc^  tfaeee  hut 
words  to  nerself.  They  sat  on,  hand  in  hand, 
for  a  few  minutes  more  m  siienoe. 

**I  tiiougbt  you'd  come  to  me.  I  knowed 
yon  were  far  away  in  foreign  parts.  But  I  ased 
to  pray  to  God.  'Dear  I^rd  God  !*  I  used  to 
say,  '  let  me  see  her  again.'  I  toldtlra  ohapluin 
as  I'd  b^n  to  pray  for  repentance— at  after  I'd 
done  praying  that  I  might  see  yon  onoe  again : 
for  it  just  seemed  to  take  all  my  strength  to  say 
those  words  as  I  have  named.  And  I  thouglit 
as  liow  God  knew  what  waa  in  my  heart  better 
thw  I  oould  tell  Him.  How  I  was  maiu  and 
sorry  for  all  as  I'd  ever  done  wrong ;  I  allaja 
wwe,  at  after   VMS  done  I  but  I  thoi^fc  a»  no 
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one  could  know  bow  bitter-keen  I  wanted  to  see 

you." 

Again  they  sank  into  silence.  ElUaor  felt  as 
if  she  would  fain  be  away  and  active  in  procur- 
ing his  release;  hut  she  also  perceived  how 
precious  her  presence  was  to  him ;  and  she  did 
not  like  to  leave  bitn  a  moment  before  the  time 
allowed  for.  His  voice  had  changed  to  a  weak 
piping  old  man's  quaver,  and  between  the  times 
of  his  talking  he  seemed  to  zehuwe  intosdreamy 
state ;  bnt  throurii  it  all  he  held  her  hand  ti^, 
as  thoiwh  afraid  that  she  would  leave  him. 

So  the  hour  elapsed,  with  no  more  spoken 
words  than  those  above.  From  time  to  lime 
£lliaor*B  tears  dropped  down  upon  her  lap; 
she  oould  not  restrain  them,  though  she  scarce 
knew  why  she  cried  just  then. 

At  lei^h  the  tnn^ey  said  that  the  time 
allowed  for  the  interview  was  aided.  Elliuor 
spoke  no  word ;  but  rose,  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  old  man's  forehead,  saying, 

"  I  shall  come  back  to-monow.  God  keep 
and  comfort  you." 

So,  almost  without  an  articulate  word  from 
him  in  reply  (he  rose  no,  and  stood  on  his 
shaking  legs,  as  she  bade  bim  farewell — putting 
his  hand  to  his  head  with  the  old  habitou  mark 
of  respect),  she  went  her  way,  swiftly  oat  of 
the  pnson,  swiftly  back  with  lu.  Jobns(m  to  his 
hoose^  searoelj^  patient  or  strong  enough  in  her 
hurry  to  explun  to  bim  fully  atltbat  she  meaut 
to  do.  ouly  asked  him  a  few  absolutely 
requinte  questions  j  and  informed  bim  of  her 
intention  to  go  straight  to  London  to  see  Judge 
Corbet. 

Just  before  the  railway  carrlsge  in  wlucb  she 
was  seated  started  on  tlie  journey,  she  beut  for- 
ward and  put  out  her  hand  once  more  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  "  To-morrow  I  will  thank  you  for  all," 
she  said.   "  I  cannot  now." 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  she  had 
reached  H^ingford  on  the  previous  night,  that 
she  arrived  at  Uie  Great  Western  station  on  this 
eraung— past  eight  </clock.  On  the  wa^  she 
had  remembered  and  arranged  manj  things: 
one  important  qnestion  she  had  omitted  to  ask 
Kr,  Johnson;  hut  that  was  easily  remedied. 
She  had  not  inquired  where  she  could  find 
Judge  Corbet ;  if^  she  had,  Mr.  Johnson  could 
probably  have  given  her  his  professional  address. 
As  was,  she  asked  for  a  Post-office  Directory 
at  the  hotel,  and  looked  out  for  lus  private 
dwdling— 128,  Hyde  Park-gardens. 

Slie  rang  for  a  waiter. 

*'Can  I  send  a  messenger  to  Hyde  Park- 
l^rdens,"  she  said,  hurrying  on  to  her  business, 
tired  and  worn-out  as  she  was.  "It  is  only  to 
ask  if  Judge  Corbet  is  at  home  Uus  evening. 
If  he  is,  I  must  go  and  see  bim." 

The  waiter  was  a  little  soiprised,  and  would 
gladly  have  bad  her  name  to  authorise  the  in- 
quiiT  i  but  she  oould  not  bear  to  send  it ;  it 
would  be  bad  enon^  that  first  meetinf^  witb- 
ont  the  feeling  that  he,  too,  had  bad  time  to 
reoal  all  the  past  days.  Better  to  go  in  upon  him 
nnprepared,  and  pkuige  into  the  snigect. 

The  waiter  returned  with  the  answer  while  she 
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yet  was  pacing  xm  and  down  the  room  restleaslj, 
nerving  herself  for  the  interview. 

"The  messenger  has  been  to  Hyde  Park- 
gardens,  ma'am.  The  Judge  and  Lady  Corbet 
are  gone  out  to  dinner." 

Lady  Corbet  1  Of  course  ElUnor  knew  that 
he  was  married.  Had  she  not  been  present  at 
the  wedding  in  East  Chester  Cathedral;  but 
somehow  these  recent  events  had  so  carried 
her  back  to  old  times,  that  the  intimate  assoc 
ciation  of  the  names,  '*the  Judge  and  Lady 
Corbet,"  seemed  to  awalcoi  her  ont  of  some 
dream. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  said,  just  as  if  these 
tboiuihts  were  not  passing  rapidly  through  her 
mm.  "  Let  me  be  callra  at  seven  to-morrow 
momi^,  and  let  me  have  a  cab  at  the  door  to 
Hyde  Park-gardens  at  eight." 

And  so  she  went  to  t>ed;  but  scsreely  to 
sleep.  All  night  long  she  had  the  scenes  of 
those  old  times,  the  liEqipy,  happy  days  of  her 
youth,  the  one  terrible  nignt  that  ont  all  hap- 
piness short,  present  before  her.  She  could 
almost  have  fancied  that  she  heard  the  long- 
silent  sounds  of  her  father's  step,  her  fathers 
way  of  breathing,  the  rustle  of  his  newspaper  as 
he  nastily  turned  it  over,  oommg  through  the 
lapse  of  years :  the  silaioa  <tf  tlw  night.  She 
knew  that  ahe  bad  the  little  writiog^oaae  of  hn 
girlhood  wUh  her,  in  her  box.  The  treasures  of 
the  dead  that  it  contained,  tbe  morsel  of  daintv 
sewmg,  the  little  sister's  golden  eori,  the  halt- 
finished  letter  to  Mr.  Corbet,  were  all  there. 
She  took  them  out,  and  locked  at  each  sepa- 
rately; looked  at  them  long— 4ong  and  wist- 
fully. "Will  it  be  of  anv  use  to  meP"  she 
questioned  of  herself,  as  sne  was  about  to  put 
her  father's  letter  back  into  its  receptacle.  She 
read  the  last  words  over  again,  onoe  more: 
"  From  my  death-bed  I  adjure  you  to  stand  her 
friend ;  I  will  beg  pazdon  on  mj  knees  toe  anj- 
thiog." 

'•I  wUl  take  it,"  thought  she.  **I  need  not 
bring  it  out ;  most  lUcely  there  will  be  no  need 
for  It,  after  what  I  shall  have  to  say.  All  is  so 
altered,  so  changed  between  iia,  as  utterly  as 
if  it  never  had  been,  that  I  think  I  shall  have 
no  shame  in  showing  it  bim  for  my  own  part  of  it. 
While,  if  he  sees  poor  papa's,  deu,  dear  papa's 
suffering  humility,  it  may  make  him  think  more 
eeutiy  of  one  who  loved  him  onoe,  thonch 
they  parted  in  wrath  with  cub  other,  Tm 
afraid.^ 

So  she  took  the  letter  with  her  when  ahe 
drove  to  Hyde  Park-gardens. 

Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  in  such  a  high 
state  of  tension  that  she  could  have  screamed 
out  at  the  cabmen's  bdsterous  knock  at  the  door. 
She  got  out  hastily,  before  any  one  was  ready  or 
williw  to  answer  such  an  untimely  summom ; 
paid  the  man  doable  what  he  ought  to  hftve  bad ; 
and  stood  there,  sick,  trembling,  and  bumble. 

CHAFTER  XTI.  AXl>  LABI. 

"  la  Judge  Corbet  at  home  P  Can  £  see 
bimf"  she  asked  of  the  footman,  who  at  length 
•nawflted  the  door. 
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He  looked  tt  ber,  oazioiuly,  ind  a  little  fani- 
Karly,  before  he  raplied. 

"Whj,  yes !  He's  iHwttj  sure  to  be  at  home 
at  this  tune  of  dajr ;  bat  wbether  heTl  see  you 
is  quite  another  thing." 

"  Wonld  jon  be  so  good  aa  to  ask  him  P  It 
is  on  rerj  partionlar  basmess." 

"  Can  Toa  gire  me  a  card  P  your  name,  per. 
hapSf  will  do,  if  you  hare  not  a  eard.  I  say, 
Simmons"  (to  a  lady's-maid  croaiiiig  the  haU), 
"  is  the  judge  np  yet  P" 

"  Oh  jes  [  he  8  in  his  dressing-rooni  this 
balf-honr.  My  lady  is  coming  dovrn  directly. 
It  is  jiut  breakfast-time." 

'*  Oan't  jovL  put  it  off,  and  come  asain,  a  little 
liter  said  he,  tanuntf  onoe  more  to  EUinor — 
vhite  EUinor  I  tramblmg  fillinor  1 

"  No  t  please  kt  me  come  in.  I  will  wait. 
I  am  sure  Judge  Corbet  will  see  me,  if  you  will 
tell  bim  I  am  here.  Miss  Wilkins.  ne  will 
know  the  name." 

"  Well,  then;  will  ron  wait  hen  till  I  hare 
got  breakfast  ii^"  said  the  man,  letting  her  into 
tho  ball,  and  pointing  to  the  bench  there.  He 
took  her,  from  her  ^ess,  to  be  a  lady's-maid  or 
goremess,  or  at  most  a  tradesman's  daughter; 
and  besides,  he  was  behindhand  with  all  bis  pre- 
parations.  She  came  in  and  sat  down. 

''Toa  will  tell  him  I  am  here,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"  Oh  yes,  never  fear;  I'll  send  up  word,  though 
Idot^Deliere  he'lloometoyonb^orebraikbst.'* 

Hetoldapage^wbonuiiip-itair8,wd,  knodc- 
ing  the  jndg^s  door,  tddhini  a  Miss  Jcokins 
mated  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Who  Kasked  the  Jndse  from  the  inside. 

**  Miss  Jenkins.  She  said  yon  would  know  the 
name,  sir." 

"Not  I.   Tell  her  to  wait" 

So  Ellinor  waited.  Presently  down  the  stairs, 
with  slow  deliberate  d^ity^  came  the  handsome 
Ladf  Corbet,  in  her  rustling  silks  and  ample 
petticoats,  carrying  her  fine  lioy,  and  followed 
by  her  majestic  nurse.  She  was  ill-pleased  that 
any  one  soonld  come  and  take  up  her  husband's 
time  when  he  was  at  home,  and  sapposed  to  be 
enjoying  domestic  leisure  ^  and  her  imperious 
inoonsiderate  nature  did  not  |H«mpt  her  to  any 
cirility  towards  the  gentle  ereatoie  ntting  down 
weaty  atfd  heart-sici:  in  her  boose.  On  the  oon- 
traty,  she  looked  her  orer  as  she  slowly  de- 
scended, till  DUinor  shrank  abashed  from  the 
steady  gate  of  the  hne  black  eyes.  Then  she, 
her  l»by  and  nurse,  disappearea  into  the  laree 
dining-room,  into  which  all  the  preparations  for 
breakfast  had  been  carried. 

The  next  person  to  come  down  wonld  be  the 
judge.  Ellinor  instinetiTely  put  down  her  veil, 
she  heard  his  quick  decided  step;  she  had 
known  it  well  of  old. 

He  gave  one  of  his  quick  shrewd  ^anoes  at 
the  person  sitting  in  the  hall  and  waiting  to 
speak  to  him,  and  his  practised  eye  recognised 
theladjat  once,  iaspiteofhertrarcl-wom  dress. 

"  Will  yon  just  eome  mto  this  room,"  said 
he,  opening  the  door  of  his  study,  to  the  front 
of  the  boose,  the  dininff-room  was  to  the  back ; 

they  ^yww*wn«ii'«**wi  hy  fnlijiwg.il«vy|f. 


Tbe  astate  lawyer  plaoed  himself  witit  his 
back  to  the  window :  it  was  the  nataral  position 
of  tho  master  of  the  apartment^  but  it  also 

Sve  him  the  adrantws  of  seeing  his  compuiion's 
w  in  full  hAt.  SUunor  lifted  her  veil ;  it  had 
onl^  been  a  raslike  to  a  recognitkm  in  the  ball, 
which  had  made  her  put  it  down. 

Judge  Corbet's  countenuice  changed  more 
than  hers ;  slie  had  been  prepared  for  the  in- 
terview ;  he  was  not.  But  he  nsually  bad  tho 
full  command  of  the  expression  on  his  face. 

"Ellinor!  Miss  Wilkuis!  is  it  you  P"  And  be 
went  forwards  holding  out  his  hand  with  cordiid 
greeting,  under  which  the  embarrassment,  if  lie 
felt  any,  was  carefully  concealed.  She  could  not 
speak  ul  at  once  in  the  war  she  wished. 

That  stupid  Heoxy  told  me  Jenkins !  I  beg 
your  pardon.  How  oould  they  put  ^  down  to 
sit  in  the  hall  P  Yon  must  come  in  and  have 
some  breakfast  with  us ;  Lady  Corbet  will  be 
delighted,  I'm  sure."  His  sense  of  the  awk- 
watdness  of  the  meeting  with  tbe  woman  who 
was  once  to  hare  been  his  wife,  and  of  the  pro- 
bable introduction  which  was  to  follow  to  the 
woman  who  was  bis  actual  wife,  ^w  upon  him, 
and  made  him  speak  a  little  hurriedly.  Elliuot'a 
next  words  were  a  wonderful  relief;  and  her 
soft  gentle  way  of  speaking  was  like  the  touch 
of  a  oooling  balsam. 

"Thank  you,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  am 
eome  strict^  on  ousiness,  otherwise  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  calling  on  yon  at  snoh 
n  hour.  It  is  abont  poor  Duod. 

"  Ah  t  I  thought  as  mueh  I"  said  the  judge, 
handing  her  a  chair,  and  sitting  down  himself. 
He  tried  to  compose  his  mind  to  business,  but, 
in  spite  of  his  strength  of  character,  and  bis 
present  efforts,  the  remembrance  of  old  time* 
would  come  back  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  He 
wondered  if  be  was  as  much  changed  in  appear- 
ance as  she  struck  him  as  being  in  that  firat 
look  of  rec(^ition  ;  after  that  first  ghuioe  he 
rather,  avoidra  meeting  her  eyes. 

"  I  knew  how  much  you  would  feel  it.  Some- 
one at  Hellin^ord  told  me  you  were  abroad,  in 
Rome,  I  think.  Bat  yon  must  not  distrew 
yourself  unnecessarily ;  £be  sentence  is  sure  to- 
be  commuted  to  transportation,  or  something 
equivalent.  I  was  talking  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary about  it  only  last  night.  Lapse  of  time 
and  subseqiient  good  cliaraoter  quite  preclude 
any  idea  oi  capital  punishment."  All  the  time 
that  he  said  this  he  had  other  thoughts  at  tbe 
bw:k  of  his  mmd — some  curiosity,  a  little  regret, 
a  touch  of  remorse,  a  wonder  how  tbe  meeting 
(which  of  course  would  have  to  be  some  time) 
betwec»i  Lady  Corbet  and  Ellinor  would  go  off; 
but  he  spoke  dearly  enough  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  no  outvazd  marie  of  diatraoUon 
from  it  appeared. 
Ellinor  answered : 

"I  came  to  tell  jfon,  what  I  soimaee  may  be 
told  to  any  jodg^  in  Qonfidence  and  lull  reliance 
on  his  seeresy,  nut  Abraham  Dixon  vu  not  tho 
murderer."  ^e  stopped  short,  and  ohdEcdalittle. 

The  judge  lodced  sharply  at  her. 

"Then  you  know  who  was P"  said  he. 
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"  Yes,"  the  replied,  with  a  lo*  stndj  soice, 
looking  liim  fiiU  in  tlio  face,  \ritb  sad  solemn  er^es. 

The  tratb  flashed  into  bis  mind.  Heshadeahts 
fao«,and  did  Botapeakror  araimiteortvo.  Then 
he  said,  not  lookin;^  up,  a  litUe  hoanely,  "  Tiiis, 
then,  was  the  shame  70a  told  me  of  loig  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  she. 

Both  sat  quite  still;  quite  silent  for  some 
tine.  Tliroagh  the  silence  a  share  clear  voioe 
was  heard  sprakiogUmnightheidiung-doora. 

"Tai»  the  kei^pem  down,  and  tell  the  cook 
to  keep  it  hot  for  the  judge.  It  is  m  tiresome 
people  coming  on  basness  hei^  as  if  tin  jadge 
,nad  not  his  |»oper  hoars  for  being  at  ohambcrs." 

He  got  up  hastilv,  and  went  into  the  dinia^- 
room;  hut  he  had  audibly  some  difflcull^  m 
curbing  bia  wife's  irritation. 

When  be  came  back,  Slliaiv  uid : 

"I  am  afraid  I  ouidit  not  to  hare  come  hers, 
now." 

"Oh!  ifs  all  nonsense !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
annojanee.  '*  You've  done  quite  rtght."  He 
seated  himself  where  he  bad  been  before ;  and 
again  half-corered  his  face  with  bis  hand. 

"  And  Dixon  knew  of  this.  I  believe  I  must 
put  the  fact  plainlj  toyou — your  father  was  tfae 
guilty  peiBon  f  He  miuderad  DunsterP* 

**  xes.  If  you  «idl  it  murclEr.  It  was  done 
by  a  blow,  in  the  heat  of  pasaioB.  No  one  can 
ever  tell  how  Duaeter  always  irritated  papa," 
said  Ellinor,  in  a  stupid  heavy  way ;  and  then 
she  sighed. 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?"  There  was  a  kind 
of  tender  reluctance  in  the  judge's  Toioe,  as  he 

Eut  all  these  questions.  Ellinor  had  made  up 
er  mind  beforehand  that  something  like  tiiem 
must  be  asktd,  and  must  also  be  answered ;  but 
she  spdEe  like  a  E^p-walker. 

"  1  came  into  papa's  room  just  after  he  had 
struok  Mr.  DaoSter  the  blow.  He  was  lying  in- 
sensible, as  we  thMf^it— dead,  as  he  nally  wsk." 

"WhatvasDixon'spartiiiitP  HeBustbare 
known  a  good  daal  about  it.  And  the  hofsfr- 
huuMst  that  was  fonwl  with  his  name  upon  it  F" 
"Fapa  ventto  vake  IHxDn,  and  he  brougld 
his  fleam — I  suppose  to  tiT  ai^  bleed  him.  I 
hare  said  cnoogK  bare  I  not  P  Iseemaoconfaeed. 
But  I  will  answer  any  question  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Dixon  is  inuocent." 

Tfae  judge  bad  been  noting  all  down.  He 
sat  still  now  witdiont  replybg  to  hei.  Then  he 
wrote  rapidly,  referring  to  his  previous  paper, 
from  tiaie  to  time.  In  fire  minutes  or  so  be 
read  the  faets  whii^  EUtnor  had  stated,  as  be 
BOW  arranged  them,  in  a  legal  and  conneoted 
form.  He  just  asked  her  one  or  two  tnvM 
questions  as  ne  did  so.  Then  he  read  it  orer  to 
her,  and  asked  her  to  sun  it.  She  took  up  the 
pen,  and  held  it,  hesitatiiig. 
"  This  will  never  be  made  public  P'  said  she. 
"Nol  Ishalt  take  care  that  no  one  but  the 
Home  Secretaiy  sees  it.'* 

"  Thank  you.  I  oonld  not  help  it,  now  it  has 
eone  to  this." 

"There  are  not  many  men  like  Dixon."  said 
the  judge,  almost  to  bimielf,  as  be  aealed  the 
paper  in  an  enTelope. 


"No  y*  said  ElUaor.  *'  I  nover  knew  any 
one  so  futhful." 

And  just  at  the  saaae  moaient  the  leflaction 
on  a  less  fhitlifid  person  that  these  wocds  mi^t 
seem  to  imply  struck  both  of  theni,  and  eaohm- 
atinctifely  j^anoed  at  the  other. 

"  EUinor !"  said  the  judge,  after  a  monent'a 
pause.    "  We  are  frienda,  I  hope?" 

"  Yes ;  friends,"  said  she,  aoieUy  and  sadly. 

He  fblt  a  litfcfe  dugrined  at  Iter  answer.  Why, 
he  could  hardly  tell.  To  cover  any  sign  <tf  ka 
feeBur  he  went  on  talkiag. 

"  Where  are  you  living  nov  P" 

"At  East  Cheater." 

"But  yaKeomesometiawetotown,dontyou? 
Xiei  us  know  always — ^wbenerer  you  come ;  and 
Lady  Corbet  shdl  oall  on  you.  Indeed,  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  bring  her  to  see  you  to>day." 

Thank  you.  I  am  going  straigbt  bade  to 
Hellingford;  at  least,  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
me  the  pardon  for  Dixon." 

He  half  smiied  at  her  ignorance* 

"  The  panhm  must  be  aoA  to  the  sherifi^  whe 
holds  the  wamnt  for  his  execution.  But,  of 
course,  you  may  have  every  nsBurance  that  it 
shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  just  the 
sa»e  aa  if  he  had  it  now." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Ellinor,  rising. 

"  Pray  «mt  go  without  braakfaat.  It  yon 
would  rather  not  ne  Lady  Corbet  ^t  now,  it 
shall  be  sent  in  to  you  in  this  looai,  unkas  yo« 
h»B  already  bisakmatcd." 

"  No,  thank  yoa;  I  would  rather  not.  Yba 
are  very  kind,  and  I  am  vmy  glad  to  have  seen 
you  once  aeaio.  There  is  just  one  ttung  more," 
said  she,  cfuottriug  a  little  and  hesitoting.  "l^is 
note  to  yoQwas  found  under  papa's  pillow  after  hia 
death ;  some  of  it  refers  to  past  things ;  but  I 
^uldbe^adffyou  oeiUd  thmk  as  kindly  as  you 
can  of  poor  papa— and  ao— ifyottwill  readtt  " 

Hjb  took  it  and  nad  it,  not  withowt  emotion. 
Then  he  laid  it  down,  on  his  table,  mi  md, 

"  Poor  manl  he  nmst  have  suffored  agraat 
deal  fiir  that  nigbf  a  wcric  And  yom  SIma>* 
you  havB  saSixea  toa" 

Yes,  she  had  suffered;  and  he  who  spoke  had 
been  one  of  the  iaatrumenlB  of  her  sufoing,  al- 
thougb  he  seeaiedfii^tfid  oi  it.  She  shook  her 
head  a  little  for  r^piy.  Thmahe  looked  up  at  him 
— they  were  both  staading  at  the  time — snd 
said: 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  happier  now.  I  akwi^ 
koenr  it  must  be  found  oat.  Once  more,  goodr 
by,  and  thank  yon.  I  maiy  take  tkn  letter,  laup- 

Eose  F"  said  she,  casting  envious  toving  eyes  at 
er  htheor's  note,  Lying  amegavded  on  the  table. 
"Oh!  eerto^nW,  e«tainly,"  said  he;  andth«tt 
he  took  her  hand ;  he  held  it,  while  he  looked 
into  her  face.  He  bad  ihons^t  it  ebaaged 
when  he  had  first  seen  her,  but  it  was  now 
ahnoat  the  aame  to  bin  as  of  yore.  The  sweat 
aby  eyto,  the  indkated  dimple  in  the  cheek,  and 
something  of  fever  had  brought  a  faint  pink 
flush  into  her  usually  ccdouilesB  cheeks.  Married 
judge  though  he  was,  he  was  not  sure  if  she  had 
not  more  charms  for  bim  still  iu  her  sorrow  and 
her  shabbinesB  than  the  faandsosw  alately  wifo 
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in  tli«  next  room,  whose  loc^  had  not  been 
of  the  pleaiautert  whtn.  he  had  left  her  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  sighed  a  little  rc^fretfull; 
as  £Uinor  vent  away.  He  had  obtained  the 
position  he  had  stnuKlod  for,  and  saorificed 
for;  bat  now  he  could  not  h^p  wishing  that 
the  alau^fatezed  oreatare  laid  on  the  ahnne  of 
his  ambition  weie  iHre  again. 

The  ket^ree  iraa  brought  up  wain,  smokioK 
hot,  bat  It  remained  nntastea  dt  Mm;  and 
though  he  a]  peared  to  be  reading  toe  Times^e 
did  not  see  a  word  of  the  distinct  tjpe.  His 
wife,  meanwhile,  continued  her  com^uaints  of 
the  untimely  riaUor,  whose  name  he  did  not 
give  to  her  m  its  ooneoted  form,  as  he  was  not 
anxious  that  she  should  We  it  in  her  power  to 
identify  the  call  of  this  monuDgwith  a  poastUe 
future  acquaintance. 

When  Ellinor  reached  Mr.  Johnson's  house 
in  Hellingford  that  afternoon,  ake  found  Uiss 
Monro  was  there,  and  that  she  had  been  with 
much  difEculty  restndued  by  Mr.  Jduuott  itam 
following  £UinOT  to  Londcn. 

Miss  Monro  fondled  and  jnorod  inartunirtdy 
throo^  her  tean  over  her  reeoveied  dariing, 
before  she  oonld  apaak  iatdligibly  enough  to 
tell  her  that  Canon  lavingatwe  had  eome 
staught  to  see  her  immediately  on  his  retom 
to  East  Chester,  and  bad  sugmsted  her  joaTBey 
to  Hellingford,  in  ordo*  that  ue  might  be  of  all 
the  comfort  she  could  to  Ellinor.  She  did  not 
at  first  let  out  that  he  bad  accompanied  her  to 
Hellingford ;  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  Ellinor's 
displeasare  at  his  being  there;  Ellinor  had  al- 
ways objectod  so  much  to  any  adTaaoe  to  inti- 
macy with  him  that  Mias  Monro  had  wished  to 
make.   But  Ellinor  was  different  now. 

"How  white  you  are,  I^^y;**  wid  Miss 
Monro.  "  You  have  been  tianliing  too  much 
and  too  fast,  my  child." 

"My  head  aches!**  said  Ellinor,  wearily. 
"  But  I  must  go  to  the  castle,  and  toll  my  poor 
Bixon  that  he  is  reprieved, — I  am  so  tired! 
Will  youaslt  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  me  leave  to  see 
him  ?   He  will  know  all  about  it." 

She  threw  herself  down  on  tlie  bed  in  the 
spare  room ;  the  bed  with  the  haavy  blue  cur- 
tains. After  an  nidieeded  remonstrance,  Miss 
Monro  went  to  do  her  bidding.  But  it  was  now 
late  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it 
woold  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  permisaiou 
from  the  ^riff  that  night. 

'* Besides,"  said  be,  courteously,  "onescaredy 
knows  whether  Miss  Wilkins  may  not  give  the 
old  man  false  hopes,  whether  she  has  not  been 
excited  to  bare  lalao  hopes  hnaelf ;  it  might  be 
a  eruel  kindness  to  let  her  see  him,  without 
more  1^^  certainty  as  to  what  liis  sentence,  or 
reprieve,  is  to  be.  By  to-moirow  mominr,  if  I 
have  properly  understood  her  ttory,  woich  was 
a  little  confused  " 

"  She  is  so  dreadfully  tired,  poor  creature," 
put  in  Miss  Monro,  who  never  could  bear  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  l<^linor  was  not 
wisest,  best,  in  all  relations  andsiiuatiousof  life, 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on,  with  a  deprecatory 
bow :  *'  Well  tiwnr-it  mlly  is  the  cndj  eoune 


rto  her  beaidee,— perauade  her  to  rest  for 
evening.    By  to-morrow  morning  I  will  |! 
have  obtaiaed  the  sheriff's  leave,  and  he  will 
most  likely  have  heard  from  London."  [ 
"  Thank  you !   I  believe  that  wiU  be  best."  \ 
"  It  is  the  only  coors^"  said  he.  j 
When  Mias  Moaro  ntonwd  to  the  bedrotNii,  : 
iEUinor  was  m  a  haan  feverish  slnmber :  so 
feverish  and  so  nne&sy<ud  she  appear,  thaL  after 
the  hesitation  of  a  moment  or  two.  Miss  idoaro 
had  no  sen^ile  ia  wakening  her.  I 
Bat  she  did  not  appear  to  imderstaad  the  [ 
answer  to  her  request ;  she  did  not  seem  even 
to  remember  that  she  had  made  any  request. 

The  joumev  to  Xngland,  the  misery,  the 
BUfprises,  had  been  too  much  for  her.  The 
morrow  moroiitf  came,  bringing  the  formal  free 
pardon  for  Abraham  DixoiL  The  sheriff's 
order  for  her  admission  to  see  tl^  old  man  hqr 
awaiting  her  wish  to  uaeit;  but  she  knew  I 
nothing  of  all  this.  I 

For  nays,  nay  weeks^shehoveredbetweenlife 
and  death, tended,  as  of  old,  byMiss  Monro,  while  | 
good  Mn.  Johnson  waaever  willing  to  assist. 

One  suBmwr  eveuing  in  early  June  she 
wakened  into  memory. 

Mias  Monro  heard  the  faint  piping  voice,  as 
she  kept  her  watch  by  the  bedside'. 
"  Where  is  Dixon  P"  asked  she. 
"  At  the  canon's  house  at  Biomham.**  This  was 
the  name  of  Dr.Livingatone^B  ooai^parbh. 
"WhyP" 

"We  thou^t  it  better  to  get  him  into 
conntry  air,  and  fresh  scenes,  at  onoc." 
"  How  is  he  P" 

"Much  better.  Qet  strcmj^  and  he  shall 
come  to  see  you." 

"  Xoa  are  sure  all  is  n^ht  F"  said  Bllinor. 

"  Bore,  my  dear.  Ail  b  qnite  ri^t.*' 

Than  Sllinor  went  to  sleep  aguu  out  very 
weakness  snd  wcacineaB. 

Vvam  thai  time  she  reoorered  pretty  steadily. 
Hsr  great  desire  was  to  return  to  East  Chester 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  aasoeiations  of  gri^, 
anxiety,  and  coming  illness,  connected  with 
HcdlimEbrd,  made  her  wish  to  be  once  again  in 
the  solemn  quiet  euniiy  Close  of  East  Cheater. 

Canon  Livingstone  came  over  to  assist  Mias 
Monro  in  managing  the  journey  with  her  invalid. 
But  he  did  not  intrude  himself  upon  Bllinor,  any 
more  than  he  had  done  in  eoming  bom  home. 

Tbe  moniing  after  her  return,  llfiss  Monro 
said : 

Do  yon  feel  siraog  enough  to  see  Dixon  f" 
"Yes.   Is  he  beie  Y" 

"  He  is  at  the  osnon's  hoine.  He  sent  for 
him  from  Biomfaam,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
ready  foe  you  to  see  him  when  you  wiahea." 

"  Pkuse  let  him  come  directly,"  said  BlUnor, 
flashing  and  trembling. 

Bite  went  to  the  door  to  meet  the  tottering 
old  mas ;  she  led  him  to  the  easy-chair  that  had 
been  placed  and  arranged  for  herself;  she 
knelt  down  before  him,  and  put  hts  hands  on  hsr 
head,  he  trembling  and  ^lalung  all  the  while. 

"forgive  me  all  the  stumie  and  miseryj 
Saxon,  gay  you  forgive  me  i  and  give  me  yoar 
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UcMiiig.  And  thea  kt  new  a  word  of  tin 
tetriblo  past  be  spdun  between  ns." 

**  It's  not  for  me  to  tatffn  jou.  aa  neror 
hhim  to  no  one  "  ^ 

'*  But  say  you  do — it  will  ease  my  heart." 

"  I  forgive  thee !"  said  he.  And  then  he 
raised  himself  to  his  feet  with  effort,  and  stand- 
ing up  above  her^  he  blessed  her  solemnly. 

After  that  he  sat  down,  she  by  him,  gasing  at 
him. 

"  Yon'a  a  goodman,  missj,"saidha,atlength, 
lifting  his  slow  ejes  and  looking  at  Eer. 
'*  Better  nor  t'other  ever  was." 

"  He  is  a  good  mau,"  said  EUinor. 

But  no  more  was  spoken  on  the  subject. 
The  next  day.  Canon  Livingstone  made  his 
formal  call.  Ellinor  would  fain  have  kept  Miss 
Monro  in  the  room,  hot  that  wortliy  lady  knew 
better  than  to  stop. 

They  went  on,  forcing  talk  on  indifferent 
subjects.  At  last  he  could  speak  no  longer 
on  everything  but  that  which  he  had  most  at 
heart.  "  Miss  Wilkins!"  (he  had  got  op,  and 
was  standiuc  by  the  mantelpiece,  apparently 
examining  the  ornaments  upon  it)— "Miss 
Wilkins  f  is  there  any  chance  of  your  giving  me 
a  favourable  answer  now— you  know  wlut  I 
mean  — what  we  spoke  about  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  that  day  ?'  ■ 

Ellinor  hung  her  bead. 

"  You  know  that  I  was  once  engaged  before  V* 

*'  Yes !  I  know ;  to  Mr.  Corbet— he  that  is 
now  the  judge — ^you  cannot  8up[)ose  that  would 
<  make  any  diferenca — ^if  that  is  alL  I  have 
loved  you,  and  you  only,  ever  sinoe  we  met 
eighteoi  years  ago— Miss  Wilkinfr— Ellinor — 
put  me  out  of  suspense.'*  ■ 

"  I  will  1"  said  she,  putting  ont  her  thin  white 
hand  for  him  to  take  and  kiss,  almost  with  tears 
of  gratitude,  but  she  seemed  frightened  at  his 
impetuosity,  and  tried  to  check  him.  "  Wait — 
you  have  not  heard  all — my-poor,  poor  father, 
in  a  fit  of  anfrer,  irritated  oeyond  bis  bearing, 
struck  the  blow  that  killed  Mr.  Dunater — 
Dixon  and  I  knew  of  it^  just  after  the  blow  was 
struck — we  helped  to  hide  it — ^we  kept  ^e  secret 
— my  poor  father  died  of  sorrow  and  remorse — 
you  now  know  all — can  you  still  love  me  P  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
sodi  a  terrible  thing  1" 

"Foot,  poor  Alhnn  1"  said  he,  now  taking 
her  in  his  arms  as  to  a  shelter.  "  How  I  wish 
'    I  had  known  of  all  this  years  and  years  ago :  I 
could  have  stood  between  you  and  so  mudi !" 

Those  who  pass  through  the  villEU^e  of  Brom- 
bam,  and  pause  to  look  over  the  huuel-hedge 
that  separates  the  rectory  garden  from  the 
TCKid,  may  often  see,  on  summer  days,  an  old, 
I    old  roan,  sitting  in  a  wicker^chair,  out  upon  the 
\    lawn.  He  leans  upon  his  stick,  and  seldom  raises 
his  bent  head ;  but  for  all  that  his  eyes  are  on  a 
level  with  the  two  little  fairy  children  who  come 
to  him  in  all  their  small  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
who  learn  to  lisp  his  name,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  do  that  of  thdr  father  and  mother. 
I       Nor  ia  Miss  Monro  often  absent;  andalthoo^ 
I    she  prefers  to  retain  the      house  in  the  dose 


for  winter  quarters,  she  generally  makes  her 
way  aeroas  to  Canon  Livingatfoie's  residence 
every  evening. 

•o  nn»  "a.  dark  noBi^B  wohk." 


BATHER  A  STRONG  DOSE. 

"  BocToa  John  Campbell,  the  minister  of 
the  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Finsbury,  and  editor  of 
the  British  Banner,  &o.,  with  that  massive 
vigour  which  distinguishes  his  style,"  did,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Howm,  **  deliver  a  verdict 
in  the  Burner,  for  November,  ISSS."  of  gnat 
importance  and  favour  to  the  Tablfrfitppiog 
cause.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
PuUic,  sittmg  in  judgment  on  the  question^ 
reserved  any  point  in  this  great  verdict  for  sub- 
sequent oonsideration ;  but  the  verdict  would 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  a  perverse  ge- 
neration as  not  quite  final,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Howitc  finds  it  necessary  to  re-open  the  case, 
a  round  ten  years  afterwards,  in  nine  hundred 
ai^  sixty-two  stiff  octavo  pages,  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Company. 

Mr.  Howitt  is  in  such  a  bristling  temper  on 
the  Supernatural  subject,  that  we  will  not  take 
the  great  liberty  of  arguing  any  pcnnt  with  him. 
Boi— with  the  view  of  assisting  him  to  make 


OLD  ALEXANDRIA. 

A  TRACT  of  Egyptian  desert  taad 

Sweepiog  in  nndolsting  swells, 

A  low  ie*- beach  vithont  pebbles  or  afaelle, 

Patches  of  meagre  sun-bomt  grasses 

Tbrongh  which  the  sea-wind  irtilrrs  as  it  passes 

AeroBB  tbs  desolato  stiand. 

Fragments  of  mnble,  grey  and  wbite^ 

Bault  like  Iron  and  bUck  as  night, 

Bicfa  red  porphyry,  and  vard  aittiqaa 

And  bm  and  tfawe  the  iknU  of  a  Greek 

That  cnunbles  to  dost  in  your  hand. 

Fot  when  a  Allah  has  noed  of  stonsB 
To  Boake  bis  miserable  dea, 
He  goes  and  robs  the  bvrled  naen ; 
And  in  Ua  great  Keeropcdls 
Ton  often  eonie  mi  a  deep  abyss 
In  whose  ddss  are  many  a  broken  tomb, 
And  U  yon  peer  Into  twr  inaer  gloom 
Ton  may  sss  these  dead  nea's  Ixmss. 

Beneath  a  sandy  shell-less  shore 
Lies  scattered  with  fragments  of  masonry, 
And  marble  parements  the  BMnaas  of  yore 
Spread  oat  to  make  a  dain^  floor 
For  their  baths  in  the  tideless  sea. 

Like  a  dolpbin  in  the  throes  of  death 
Those  Mediterranean  waters  lie. 
Dyed  with  Tiolet,  green  and  bine. 
Gold  and  amber  and  every  hoe, 
By  the  angry  wwiag  sky. 
Down  from  the  lowering  poiple  eland, 
Suddenly  drops  the  scsariet  nui, 
And  a  aearlflt  flash  from  the  evening  gun. 
And  a  bnrat  of  aioggish  smoke,  snow-whit«, 
And  a  thunder  sullen  and  loud 
Come  over  the  sea,  and  the  day  dies  down 
To  Us  grsTs  in  the  wave  with  an  angiy  fMwn, 
And  I  wander  horns  thro*  tlie  oighL 
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converts — we  vill  inform  our  readera,  on  his 
ooDchuire  autlioritj,  vhat  th^  are  required  to 
beUere;  preruising  what  maj  rather  astonish 
them  in  oonaexioa  with  their  views  of  a  certain 
hiBtoriad  trifle,  called  The  Reformation,  that  their 
present  state  of  unbelief  is  all  the  fault  of  £»- 
testantism,  and  that  "  it  is  high  time,  iberdbre, 
to  motest  against  Protestantism." 

THiey  will  please  to  betieve,  by  way  of  an 
easy  beginning,  all  the  stories  of  good  and  evil 
demons,  ghosts,  prophecies,  communication  with 
spirits,  and  practice  of  magic,  that  ever  ob- 
tained, or  are  said  to  have  ever  obtained,  in  the 
North,  in  the  South,  in  the  East,  in  the  West, 
from  the  earliest  and  darkest  ages,  as  to  which 
vre  have  any  hasy  intelligence,  real  or  supposi- 
titions;  down  to  the  yet  nnflnishcd  di^HUe- 
ment  oS  the  red  man  in  North  Anuuiea.  Tb^ 
will  please  to  believe  that  nothijuf  in  this  wiae 
was  changed  by  the  folfiimnt  of  Onr  Savionr's 
misuon  upon  earth;  and  furUier,  that  vrbat 
Saint  Paol  did,  can  be  done  i^n,  and  has  b^ 
done  i^un.  Aa  this  is  not  much  to  begin  with, 
tiiey  will  throw  in  at  this  point  rqection  of 
Fausat  and  Bbxwsteb,  and  "  poor  Falet," 
and  implicit  acceptance  of  those  shinii^  lights, 
the  Reverend  Chabuss  Buchbb,  and  the 
Reverend  Ushbt  Ward  Bbbcbeb  ("  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  eloquent  preachers  of 
America"),  and  the  Reverend  Adih  Baixov. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  a  healthy 
exercise  of  faith,  our  advancing  readers  will 
next  proceed  especially  to  believe  in  the  old  story 
of  the  Drummer  of  Tedworth,  in  the  inspiration 
of  Goorge  Vox,  in  '*  the  spiritualism,  prophecies, 
and  prevision"  of  Huntington  the  coal-porter 
(him  who  prayed  for  the  leather  breeches  which 
miraculously  fitted  him),  and  even  in  the  Cook- 
lane  Ghost.  They  vrill  please  wind  up,  before 
fetohing  their  breath,  vritn  bdieying  thi^  there 
ia  ft  close  analogy  between  reje<4iQn  of  mj  such 
plun  and  proved  facts  as  those  contained  in  the 
whole  forcing  catalogue,  and  the  opposition  en- 
countered oy  tne  inventors  of  railways,  lighting 
by  gas,  microscopes  and  telescopes,  and  vaccina- 
tion. This  stinging  consideration  they  willalways 
carry  rankling  in  their  remmefol  hearts  as  they 
advance.  , 

As  tonching  the  Cock^lane  ghost,  our  con- 
science-stricken readers  vrill  {deue  particniarlj 
to  r^noadt  themselTesfbrfaanngeTerauppoaea 
that  important  spiritnal  manifestation  to  have 
been  a  gross  imposture  which  was  thorouf^Iy 
detected.  They  will  please  to  believe  that  Dr. 
JoHNson  believed  in  it,  and  that,  in  Hr. 
Howitt'a  words,  he  "  appears  to  have  bad  excel- 
lent reasons  for  his  belief."  With  a  view  to 
this  end,  the  faithful  will  be  so  good  as  to 
obliterato  from  their  Bosvblls  the  following 
passi^ :  "  Many  of  my  readers,  I  am  convinced, 
are  to  this  hour  under  an  impression  that  John- 
sou  was  thus  foolishly  deceived.  It  vrill  there- 
fore surprise  them  a  good  deal  when  they  are 
infomed  upon  undoubted  authority  that  John- 
son was  one  of  those  by  whom  the  imposture 
was  detected.  The  itoir  nad  become  so  popular, 
that  he  thought  it  sboold  be  invesUgaiea,  and 


in  tius  leaeazeh  he  was  asdsted  by  the  Rev.Dr. 
Dong^  now  Kshop  of  Ssfishnry,  the  grert 
deteotor  of  impostures"— and  theruore  tremen- 
donsly  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Howitt — "  who  informs 
me  that  after  the  gentlemen  who  went  and  ex- 
amined into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  fal- 
sity, Johnson  wrote  in  their  presence  an  account 
of  it,  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  undeoeivM  the 
worid."  But  as  there  will  still  remain  another 
hifi^lj  ittconvcaiient  passage  iii  tiie  BosvdU  of 
the  true  believers,  tiiey  must  likewise  be  at  the 
trouble  of  cancelling  the  following  also,  re- 
ferring to  a  liter  time :  "He  (Johnson)  expressed 
great  mdignation  at  the  imposture  or  the  Cock- 
lane  Ghost,  and  related  vnth  much  satisfaction 
how  he  had  assisted  in  the  diei^  and 

had  published  an  acooont  of  it  in  the  news- 

will  next  beUeve  (if  they  be,  in  tiic 
words  of  Captain  Bobidil,  "  so  generously 
minded")  in  the  transatlsntio  tranoe-speakers 
"  who  profeased  to  speak  from  direct  inspira- 
tion," Mrs.  CoBA  Haioh,  Mrs.  Hendebson, 
and  Miss  Emxa  Habdinge  ;  and  they  will  be- 
lieve in  those  eminent  hdies  having  "spoken 
on  Sundays  to  five  hundred  thousand  hearers" 
— small  audiences,  by  the  way,  compared  with 
the  intelligent  concourse  recently  assembled  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  do  honour  to  the  Nup- 
tials of  General  the  Honourable  T.  BABNmc 
TauiEB.  At  about  this  stage  of  their  spiritnal 
education,  they  may  take  the  opportunity  of  be- 
lieving in  "  letters  fmn  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  New  Torfc,  in  which  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  gentleman's  deceased  wife  and 
of  Dr.  IVanklin,  to  him  and  other  well-known 
friends,  ai«  unquestionably  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  the  marvellous."  Why  these  modest 
appearances  should  seem  dX  all  out  of  the  common 
way  to  Mr.  Howitt  (who  would  be  in  a  state  of 
flaming  indignation  a  we  thought  them  so),  we 
could  not  imagine,  until  we  found  on  leading 
further,  "it  is  solemnly  stated  that  the  wit- 
nesses have  not  only  seen  but  touched  these 
spirits,  and  handled  tiM  dotiies  and  hair  of 
franklin."  Without  proinnung  to  go  Mr. 
Uowitt's  length  of  etmsidering  tiiis  by  any 
means  a  marveUons  experienoe,  wa  yet  vei^ 
ture  to  confess  that  it  lus  awakened  in  our 
mind  many  interesting  specalatioDS  toochiog 
the  present  wbereabont  in  spao^  of  the  spirits 
of  Mr.  Howitt's  own  departed  boots  and  nats. 

The  next  articles  of  belief  are  Belief  in  the  mo- 
derate figures  of  "thir^  thousand  media  in  the 
United  States  in  1853 ;  and  in  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  spiritualists  in  the  same  coun- 
try of  composed  mindsi  in  185S,  "  professing  to 
have  arrived  at  their  convictions  of  spintual 
communication  from  personal  experience ;"  and 
in  "  an  average  rate  ot  increase  of  three  hundred 
thousand  per  annum,"  still  in  the  same  country 
of  calm  philosophers.  Belief  in  spiritnal  knock- 
ings,  in  all  manfier  of  American  phwes,  an^ 
among  others,  in  the  house  of  "  a  Doctor  Fhdps 
at  Stratfod,  Connecticut  a  man  of  the  highut 
character  for  inteiligenoe,"  says  Mr.  Howitt, 
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and  to  wbom  we  wittingly  coacede  the  poseee- 
non  of  far  tiigher  mteltigeaee  ^l»n  wae  di8pk;fcd 
by  bis  spiritiial  kBoricer,  in  frequently  cutting 
to  pieces  the  clothes  of  one  of  his  boys,"  and  in 
breaking  **  seventy-one  panet  of  fflsas" — ^unless, 
indeed,  the  kiraoker,  when  in  the  K>dy,  was  con- 
nected with  the  tailoring  and  gkzing  interests. 
Belief  in  rnimftterial  perfomers  playiw?  (in  the 
dark  though:  tliey  are  obstinate  about  itobeing  in 
the  dark)  onmaterial  itntminents  of  wood,  catgut, 
bran,  tin,  and  parchment.  Vonr  beHef  ia  furtner 
nquestedm  "theEentBtdcyJerka."  ThcBpiritaal 
aooieTements  thus  euphomomly  denominated 
**appiear,"  Ban  Mr.  Howitt,  *^to  hare  ben  of  a 
^ry  disorderW  kind."  It  anpean  that  a  certain 
Mr.  Doke,  a  Preabytman  dergyman,  "was  first 
seised  Iw  the  jeifa^"  aid  the  jeiks  laid  bold  of 
Mr.  Dote  hi  that  uaolerioal  way  and  vith  tiiat 
scant  respect  for  his  cloth,  that  they  "twitebed 
him  about  in  a  most  extraonlinaiy  manner,  often 
vben  in  the  pulpit,  and  caoaea  him  to  sfaoat 
alond,  and  ran  out  of  the  pulpit  into  the  woods, 
acreaming  like  a  madman.  When  the  St  was 
orer,  he  returned  cahnly  to  lua  pnlpit  and 
finished  the  serrica."  The  congregation  having 
waited,  we  presnme,  and  edified  themsehnes 
with  the  distant  beUowings  of  Doke  in  the 
woods,  until  he  came  back  again,  a  little  warm 
and  hoarse,  but  otherwise  m-  fine  condition, 
"  People  were  often  seiied  at  hotels,  and  at 
table  would,  on  lifting  a  g^aw  to  drink,  jerk 
the  liquor  to  Hie  ceiling;  ladies  wonld  »t  the 
breakfast-table  saddsnly  be  eompdled  to  throw 
aloft  tiiehr  coffee,  and  frequently  break  the  enp 
and  saucer."  A.  oettain  TeHturesome  olergr- 
man  vowed  that  he  would  preach  down  Uie 
Jerks>  "but  be  was  seized  m  the  midst  of 
bis  attempt,  and  made  so  ridiculous  that  he 
withdrew  himself  from  furUier  notice" — an 
example  much  to  be  cwnmtnded.  That  saaoe 
favoured  land  of  America  has  been  partienlarly 
ikToured  in  the  development  of  "innumerable 
medinais,"  and  Mr.  Howitt  wders  you  to 
believe  in  Banxel  DovoL&a  Houe,  Amrbbw 
Datis  Jackson,  and  Thomas  L.  Eabbu,  as 
*'  the  three  most  remarkable,  or  most  familiar, 
on  tMs  side  of  the  .d^jantio."  Concaning 
Mr.  Home,  the  artioles  of  bsliaf  (besides  re- 
moval of  fiiiBitan^  are,  liaA  tbron^h  him 
laps  have  been  given  and  eomanmieationfi 
made  from  deceas^  friuids.  That  "  his  bmd 
has  been  seized  l:^  spirit  inftaenoe,  and  rapid 
eommunicatitms  written  out,  of  a  surprising 
cbaraeter  to  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed;" That  at  his  bidding  "spirit  hands 
have  appeared  which  have  been  seen,  felt,  and 
recognised  frequently,  by  persons  pr«ent,  as 
those  of  deceased  friends."  That  he  has  been 
frequently  lifted  up  imd  carried,  floating  "as  it 
were"  through  a  room,  near  the  ceiling.  That 
in  America,  "all  these  phenomena  have  displayed 
themselves  in  greater  force  than  here"— wluch 
we  have  not  the  slightest  (kiubt  of.  That  he  is 
"  the  pUnter  of  qnritnalism  all  over  Europe." 
That  "  bv  cirenmstanees  th^  no  man  cOnU  haTe 
devised,  lie  became  the  gaest  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  ViHudi,  of  the  Xingof  Holland,  of  theCaar 


of  Hussi^  and  (rf  maajr  lesser  prinees."  Tfat 
he  returned  from  "this  unpremeditated  mia- 
sionaiy  tour,"  **  endowed  with  competenee;" 
but  not  before,  "  at  the  Toileries,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  the  emperor,  emprew,  a  distiagUBbed 
lady,  and  himself  only  were  sitting  at  table,  a 
band  appeared,  took  up  a  pen,  and  wrote,  iu  a 
strong  and  well-known  oharaoter,  the  word 
NAroiBOir.  The  hand  vraa  then  successivdy 
presented  to  the  several  personages  of  the  party 
to  kiss."  The  stout  believer,  having  dispoeed 
of  Mt.  Home,  and  rested  a  little,  will  theapro- 
oeed  to  believe  in  Andkvw  Davis  Jacksom,  or 
kvpKBW  Jaoksoh  Davis  (Mr.  Howitt,  Itavhig 
no  Median  at  hand  to  settle  this  differwee  un 
nvfld  the  rif^  nana  of  the  aasr,  calls  hua  fary 
both  names),  who  meiely  "  bcheU  ^  the  es- 
sential natores  of  things,  saw  the  intoior  of 
men  sad  aniia^  as  peneetly  as  their  exterior ; 
and  desoribed  them  in  Language  so  eorreot,  that 
the  most  able  technologists  oonld  not  surpass 
him.  He  pointed  out  irae  proper  remedies  for 
all  the  complaints,  and  the  shops  wiiere  they 
were  to  be  obtained;" — in  the  latter  respect  ap- 
pearing to  hail  from  an  advertising  circle,  as  we 
conoeiTe.  It  was  also  in  this  gentleman's 
limited  department  to  "  see  the  metals  in  the 
earth,"  and  to  have  "  the  most  distant  regions 
and  their  variona  productions  present  before 
him."  Havii^despatolnd  this  toaghcas^  the  be- 
liever wiH  pats  on  to  Thomas  L.  iUrris,  and  will 
awallow  MM  easily,  togetiwr  vith  **  whole  epm** 
of  his  composition ;  a  eertain  woi^  "  of  scarcely 
bss  than  Mihonto  graadeor,**  aaHed  The  I^nc 
of  tfae-Gohlen  Age— «  lyrie  pretty  m|!li  as  lon^ 
as  one  of  Mr.  Howitt's  volumes— dictated  1^ 
Mr.  (not  Mrs.)  Harris  to  the  puUiahwin  ninel^ 
foar  liours;  and  several  extempore  sermons, 
poflsessing  the  remark^ly  lueia  property  of 
being  "rail,  unforced,  out.guridng,  unstinted, 
and  abaarbiag."  The  candidate  for  examinalioa 
in  pure  belief,  will  then  pass  on  to  the  spirit-f^o- 
tography  department ;  this,  again,  will  be  found 
in  so-favoured  America,  under  the  saperin- 
tendence  of  Medium  Muklbb,  a  photographer 
Boston:  who  was  "ostonished"  (though,  on 
Mr.  Howitt's  showing,  he  surely  ought  not  to 
hare  been)  "  on  taking  a, photograph  of  himself, 
to  find  dao  by  his  side  ine  figure  of  a  yonng 
girl,  wUch  he  iumediately  recognised  as  that  m 
a  deceased  nlatire.  The  ciroumstaace  made  a 
great  exoitement.  Numbers  of  persons  ruabed 
to  hb  rooms,  and  many  have  found  deceased 
friends  photographed  with  tbamselTcs."  (Per- 
haps Mr.  Mumler,  too,  may  become  "  endowed 
with  competence"  in  time.  Who  knows?) 
Finally,  the  trae  beiieven  in  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Howitt,  have,  besides,  bat  to  pin  their 
faith  on  "ladies  who  see  spirits  habitually,"  oa 
ladies  who  Anon  they  hare  a  tendency  to  soar  in 
the  tur  on  sufficient  provocation,  ana  on  a  Sew 
other  ffuats  to  be  taken  after  thior  camels,  and 
they  shall  be  pronouuoed  by  Mr.  Howitt  not  of 
"  rae  atereolgrped  class  of  nuads,"  and  not  par- 
takers of  "the  astonisbiiig  ignorance  of  the 
press,"  and  shall  recave  a  fiiat-class  certificate 
of  morit. 
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Bnt  tefiare  Hmj  fam  Havm/jk  tiaa  porUl  into 
I    ihe  Temple  of  Serane  Tf  udom,  ve,  faiiltiiig-  i^ind 
{    taid  ttelpiesB  m  the  steps,  bee  to  suggest  to-tbem 
I    wliet  tlisT.niuat  at  once  aad  for  ew  disbelieve. 
I    The;  must  disbeliere  that  in  the  dao^  times, 
i    Then  yvrj  feir  were  versed  in  whst  are  bow  the 
mere  xecrcations  of  Sdcnce,  and  when  those 
'    few  formed  a  prtesthood^asa  apart,  an;  nuirvek 
I    were  wrought  b;  the  aid  of  eoncave  mirror&aad 
'    a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  certain  odours 
and  gasea,  although  the  &elf<«unfl  marvels  couhl 
be  reprodneed  before  their  t^es  at  the  Po^- 
tochnic  Institution,  Hegent-street,  London,  any 
dap  in  the  jear.   They  must  bjf  do  meaus  believe 
that  Conjuj^iig  and  Ventiilaquisni  are  old  trades. 
!   Tliej  most  disbelieve  all  Fhilosophicai  Tranaao- 
tione  containing  the  records  of  painful  and  careful 
inquiry  into  now  EEuniliar  disorders  of  the  senses 
of  seeins  and  hearmg,  and  into  the  wonders  of 
somnambuliBm,  epilepsy,  hTsteria,  niiasmatic  in- 
flaenoe,  vegetable  poisons  derived  by  whole  com- 
munitifia  from  corrupted  aii^  diseased  imitation, 
and  moral  infection.  Theymust  disbelieve  alt  sucb 
awkwajd  leading  oases  as  the  case  of  tlie  Wood- 
stock Comniisuoners  and  their  man,  and  the  case 
I   of  the  identity  of  the  StockweU  Ghost  with  the 
I    maid -servant.   They  must  disbelieve  the  vanish- 
ing of  chamuim  hauntedhoyses  (except,  indeed, 
I   out  of  Mc.  Howitt's  book),  represented  to  bwre 
been  closed  and  ruined  Cor  ;ears,  before  one 
day's  inquirr  by  four  gentlemen  associated  with 
this  Jouma^  and  one  hoar's  reference  to  the 
local  Rate-books.   They  muet  disbelieveall  pos- 
I   sibility  of  a  human  oreature-on  the  last  vei^  of 
tlie  dark  brid^  from  Life  to  Death,  beii^  n^ate- 
riously  able,  in  occasional  oasee,  so  to  influence 
I   the  mind  of  we  very  near  and  dear,  as  vividly  to 
i   impress  that  mind  with  some  disturbed  sense  of 
I   the  Bolenm  change  impending.   The;  must  dis- 
I   believe  the  possibility  of  the  lawful  existrace  of 
A  class  of  intellects  which,  humbly  conscious  of 
ike  iUimitable  power  of  God  and  of  their  own 
I  WBakneoa  aiid  ignoBUMK*  nevwdoijf^ihat  "Ee  can 
I  cause  tiie  souls  of  the  dead  to  revisit  the  earth, 
!  or  that  He  may  have  eanaed  the  aouls  of  the 
I  dead  to  revisit  the  eitfth,  on  that  He  oan 
I  cause  any  owfuL  or  wondrous  thhig  to  be ;  but 
do  deny  the  likelihood  of  i^aritions  or  spirits 
'  comiiw  hen  upon  tiie  stupidest  of  bootless 
I  etnuuu,  and  pzuluoing  oredeotiatft  tantamoont 
'  to  a  scJicitatum  of  onr  vote  and  interest  aad 
I  nest  proxy,  to  get  them  into  the  Asylum  for 
'  Idiots.  They  muat  disbelieve  the  ri^ht  of  Chna- 
I  tian  people  who  do  ttot  protest  against  Protes- 
[  tantiBm,  out  who  hold  it  to  be  a  barrier  agaiust 
j  the  daskest  superstitions  that  can  eiiaUve  the 
'  soul,  to  guard  with  jealousy  all  approaches  tend- 
j  iiu  down  to  Cock-lane  Ghosts  and  such-like 
I  iiuanioaa  swindles,  widely  degrading  wbui  wideh 
i  believed  in ;  and  they  must  disbelieve  that  such 
I  people  have  the  right  to  know,  and  that  it  is 
I  thar  duty  to  know,  wonder-workers  by  their 
I  fruits,  and  to  test  muade-moogers  by  the  tests 
I  of  probiUaility,  anakwy,  and  coamon  senae.  They 
must  disbelieve  all  zaUcmal  explanatioDa  of 
'  thoroD^ily  pEoved  oxperieuces  (only)  which  ap- 
I  pear  supeuuUoxal,  derived  fhia  ihb  KfteoLfft  e&- 


perienoe  and  atody  of  the  viBii)le  world.  Thay 
mast  disbdiave  the  apaisaUt;  of  the  Master  and 
tlie  Diaciple^  and  that  it  is  a  monstrosity  to 
test  the  wonders  of  show<folk  br  the  saae 
toudistone.  Lastly,  they  eiust  disbelieve  that 
one  of  UiebestacciaditedctiapteEs  in  the  lustorty 
of  mankind  is  the  chapter  that  recorde  the 
astonishing  deceits  contmually  practised,  with 
no  object  or  purpose  but  the  distorted  pleas oze 
of  dawiriug. 

We  have  summed  up  a  few — not  netoij  alt~ 
ot  the  ariicles  of  belief  and  disbelief  to  which  Mr. 
Howitt  most  arrogantly  demands  an  implunt  ad- 
herence. To  uphold  these,  he  uses  a  book  as  a 
Clown  in  a  Pantomime  does,  and  knocks  every- 
body on  the  head  with  it  who  comes  in  his  way. 
Moreover,  he  is  an  angrier  personage  than  the 
Clown,  and  does  not  experimentally  try  the  effect 
of  his  red-hot  poker  on  your  shins,  but  straight- 
way runs  you  through  the  body  and  soul  with  it. 
He  is  always  raging  to  tell  you  that  if  you  are 
not  Howitt,  you  are  Atheist  and  Anti-Clirist. 
He  is  the  sans-cnlotte  of  the  Spiritual  Revolu- 
tion, and  will  not  hear  of  your  accepting  this 
point  snd  rejecting  that  ;■ — down  your  throat 
with  them  all,  one  and  indivisible,  at  the  point 
of  the  pike;  No  Liberty,  Totality,  fxalemhy^ot 
Beathr 

Without  praaming  to  question  that  **  it  is 
high  time  to  protest  against  Protestantism"  on 
such  very  substantial  grounds  as  Mr.  Howitt 
sete  forth,  we  do  presume  to  think  tliat  it  is 
high  time  to  protest  against  Mr.  Howitt's 
^iritualism,  as  oeing  a  little  in  wesa  of  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Tliomas  L.  Hacrift's  sernwns, 
and  somewhat ^(w  "full,  out-gushing,  unstinted, 
andahewhing." 


VQLHAIRB'S  HEAKT. 

Whoob  property  riiouM  the  faeut  aS  a  greet 
man  be  ?  Thi^  of  las  familir  and  his  f*"**^  or 

that  of  his  oomd^P 

AmongBtthe  iiihnrif— irn  left  hy  the  Marquis 
de  Yilette,  aJMmt  whieh,  in  1660,  a  lawsuit  came 
before  the  assiaea  at  Clemont,  there  was  the 
heart  of  Voltsue— surely  one  oi  the  laurest 
bequests  ever  made.  What  Bhakoq)eare  was  to 
England— vhat  Si^«  and  Goethe  to  Germany 
—that  Toltaire  was  to  "Enam^ 

And  this  heart  was,  according  to  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  tiie  Marquis  de  Yilette,  to  fall 
into  tike  hands  of  tbeBacje  BordeaiaiQrHeiiry 
the  i^fth,  as  tiio  Legitiiniats  call  him. 

Wonderful  adventnres  have  bef^en  this  heart. 
VoltaixB  died  on  the  SOUl  of  May,  1778,  at 
Paris.  The  weak  govtroment,  -which  had  not 
dared  to  oppose  the  last  tiinmphant  asaear- 
ti<Hi  <^  the  Uving  man,  now  prohibited  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  in  newspapers  and  other 
writiogB.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  per- 
mission for  iiis  interment,  sjid  the  first  mt- 
uister,  Maurepos,  to  whom  tiie  Acod^mie  sent  its 
peUtions,  replied  that  faisefflucienceforiiade  him 
to  give  his  oonaentto  the  Christiaa  biudol  of  siudi 


TOtLTAIlB'B  MKABir. 
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a  man,  and  that  there  would  be  no  hann  iu  the 
people's  believing  that  the  devil  had  ouiied  Vol- 
taite  off.  Uia  friends,  relatives,  and  heirs  :  bis 
niece,  Hadamo  Denis;  bis  nephew,  the  Abb^ 
Mjgnot;  and  the  Marquis  de  Vilette,  in  whose 
house.  Rue  Beaone,  he  difid ;  had  foreseen  this, 
and  determined  aceording:lf .  They  dressed  his 
body  in  a  dressing-gown  and  nightcap,  and  put  it 
npr^t  in  a  carriage,  and  took  it  in  the  dead  of  tbe 
night  to  the  abbey  of  the  Bemardins,  at  Scellifirea. 
Here,  among  the  solitary  monks,  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire was  as  good  as  unknown;  the  Abb^  Mignot 
was  their  cur^ ;  and  so  Yoltaire  was,  on  tiie  2nd  of 
June,  1778,  without  let  or  hindranoe,  buried  in 
their  cemetery :  the  interdiotion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  to  whose  parish  SceUi^res  belonged, 
aniving  four-aud-twenty  hours  too  late  at  the 
convent. 

But  &te  gave  no  rest  to  the  earthly  remains 
of  this  mi^ty  and  imqmet  ^irit.  In  1791, 
fonr  commissaires  arrived  at  the  cemetery  of 
Sodli^res;  the  abbey  had  been  sold  in  1790, 
and  the  monks  dispersed ;  they  came  for  the 
body  of  Voltaire,  which  the  people  of  Pahs 
wanted  to  carry  with  high  honours  to  the  Fan- 
th6(m.  Upon  this  oceanon  the  ooffin  was 
opened,  and  "  there,"  sa^s  an  eye-witness,  "  lay 
Voltai^  as  if  in  sleep,  so  still  and  calm  was  his 
face;  but  as  the  mr  swept  over  it,  it  suddenly 
dianged,  and  could  soon  no  longer  be  recog- 
nised." All  histories  of  the  revolution  record 
with  what  pomp  and  splendour  the  Parisians  car- 
ried the  corpse  to  the  Pantheon,  and,  also, 
how  they  soon  afterwinb  placed  Mmt  by  his 
side. 

When  the  body  had  been  opened  and  emb^med, 
the  Marquis  de  Vitette  had  nnlawfoUy  appro- 
priated the  heart.  A  letter  from  the  Abb^  Mignot 
to  the  editor  of  the  Meroure/  informs  him  that 
Voltfure  never  intended  or  wished  for  such  a 
separation,  and  disclaims  the  fact  of  its  having 
UiLGn  placeat  all;  but  therein  the  good  oMabM 
was  mistaken.  The  marquis  really  did  possess 
himself  of  the  heart,  and  when  he  had  booght 
the  ch&tean  Femay,  for  two  bondred  and  thir^ 
tbonaand  liTres,  from  Voltajn*!  prinoipal  heiress, 
If^Jfcinw  Denia^  he  promised  tiien  to  erect  a 
ooatiy  monument  for  the  heart.  And  what  was 
the  eosUy  material  F  The  gland  Dntdi  tUes  of 
an  old  stove,  bearing  the  inscription— 

His  Bpliit  is  ewywhare,  but  his  heart  is  h«re. 

Later,  the  marquis  sold  all  the  fumitnre  and 
ornaments,  with  which  Voltaire  had  adorned 
his  Tusculum,  and  let  Pemay  to  an  English 
gentleman,  whom  he  persuaded  that  Voltaire's 
heart  still  rested  under  the  monument,  whereas 
he  had  long  ago  removed  it  to  his  house 
in  Paris.  Poor  heart !  how  it  had  to  suffer  from 
the  unsteady  caprices  of  its  proprief'or,  who  now 
abased  philosophy,  and  oast  "the  heart"  iidn  the 
lumber-room ;  now,  awakening  from  his  short 
dream  about  churob  and  religion,  put  the  relic 
back  in  his  sal<ui,  which  he  called  "The  Chamber 
of  the  Hmrt."   On  tlte  valla  of  this  ehamber 


you  saw  the  followii^  portraits :  On  one  side, 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  Ganganelli,  Boirini,  ' 
P6n6Ioa ;  opposite,  Mesdamra  Sivign^,  Tenein,  \ 
Lambert,  Geoffrin,  Bouffleis,  Dudelfont,  Genlia ;  j 
on  the  other  side,  ttw  poets  and  writers  Saint-  | 
Lambert,  Chastdlux,  Thomas,  Treasan,  Mar- 
montd,  BegniU,  DdiUe.  Jules  Janin,  to  whom 
we  an  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  these 
details,  exclaims,  "ifoofiumtionl" 

Ptom  the  hands  of  this  man,  the  heart  passed 
into  those  of  his  son,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  the 
rest  of  his  property,  nomimuly  to  a  bishop,  but 
really  to  the  last  legitimate  descendant  the  I 
Bourbons,  Bmrf  the  Piftb.  Luckily,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vilette's  natural  heirs  have  now  won  ' 
their  lawsuit  vice  the  bishop,  and  have  made 
a  present  of  "the  hear^'  to  the  Aoad^mie  Pran- 
(aise.  Let  ns  hope  tiiat  there  it  may  have  ibaad 
rest  at  last. 


SMALL-HEER  GHB0NICLE8. 

TixXHO,  the  other  morning  my  weekly  walk 
round  that  Moral  Brewery  wnich  it  is  mj  hiui- 
nesa  to  siqwrintead,  I  was  struck  bj  the  enur- 
mons  siae  and  fulness  of  a  certain  vat,  which, 
on  inspection,  I  found  to  be  labelled  Socui* 
Skall-Bbeb.  I  saw,  at  a  single  glance,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  wo^  cut  out  for  me  here, 
and  that  it  must  be  set  about  at  once. 

The  Small-Beer  which  I  have  now  to  chronicle 
is,  I  am  liappy  to  say,  of  a  very  high  clas^ 
and  we  may  expect  to  derive  a  great  deal  of 
advantage  as  well  as  pleasnre  from  a  care* 
ful  scrutiny  and  measurement  of  the  contents 
of  this  same  Social  Vat.  In  plain  English, 
I  may  as  well  announoe  that  we  are  going 
into  toe  subject  of  IfAMHSBS— the  manners  ^ 
our  own  immediate  day.  And  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  occasionally  glance  at  the  manners 
of  the  day  which  preoeded  it,  and  compare 
the  two  in  Tarioos  small  ways,  one  with  the 
other. 

Those  posons  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
chuq;e8  which  have  taken  place  of  late  in  our  , 
manners  are  all  changes  for  the  worse,  will,  I 
am  afraid,  torn  away  dissnsted  from  my  page 
when  they  find  that,  in  the  main,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  defend  the  social  customsoftbeday,  and 
while  doing  full  justice  to  their  defects,  to  show, 
or  attempt  to  show,  that  they  are  to  the  full  as 
wholesome  as  tJioae  which  nave  lately  passed 
away.  It  may,  however,  serve  to  conoiliate  this 
class  of  readers,  if  I  own  frankly  that  it  has 
been  with  much  difileulty  and  great  aacrifioe  of 
prejudice  that  I  have  readied  this  oowdarion : 
the  dead  roannera  and  customs  to  whioh  some 
people  cleave,  being  stilt  attractive  enough  in 
my  eyes  to  render  me  inidined  to  do  them  some- 
thing more  than  strict  justice.  The  old  times 
were  easier  times,  and  in  some  respects  plea- 
santer  times,  than  the  new.  | 

What  do  jou  bring  us  F  asks  the  porter  who  I 
nowstands  at  the  gate  of  society.  What  rif^bt  have  • 
you  here,  and  what  can  you  show  to  justify ^onr  i 
admuaionP  '*Iha,Teliaaaflnt4Mteedacatioii,''  ' 
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is  the  ansver,  ''and  I  have  a  good  memorj, 
wbich  I  hare  diligeotlj  cultivated,  so  that  I  haye 
the  power  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  tbe  subject 
of  the  moment,  i^poslte  instances  connected 
with  the  history  oi  the  past,  and  this  T  can 
undertake  to  do  vitboat  boring  anjbod;." — 
"I/'ureesanother,  "have  sacrificed  alt  the  plea- 
sures of  town  life  when  I  was  quite  young  and 
could  hare  enjoyed  them  as  well  as  another,  and 
have  {>assed  thirteen  yesis  in  India,  where  I 
acted  in  such  and  sucn  a  capacity  under  sack 
and  sQcb  a  minister.  I  then  went  to  China  for 
a  time,  and  subsequently  to  Ceylon.  All  this 
time  I  worked  hard  to  get  an  iosiglit  into  the 
real  character  of  the  people,  and  I  always  kept 
my  eyes  open  and  my  attention  on  the  alert.  I 
hare  plenty  of  inform ation  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jeots  ooDneoted  vith  the  oonntries  I  hare  men- 
tioned, and  I  have  also  alvays  kept  up  my  ao- 
qoaintanoe  with  my  own  conntry,  and  know  what 
was  going  on  in  Europe  while  I  was  away." 
Tliis  man  is  admitted  as  the  other  was,  at  once, 
and  another  steps  forward.  "  I  have  just  come 
from  the  seat  of  war.  I  have  traveUed  north 
and  south,  I  hare  ran  all  sorts  of  ruks,  en- 
countered all  kinds  of  hardships,  sacrificed  my 
ease  and  comfort  at  every  turn,  and  I  hare  many 
very  interesting  anecdotes  to  relate  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard."  This  person  goes  through, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  triumphantly ;  and  more 
apply.  "  I  am  undcr-secretary  for  peace,"  says 
one ;  "  mine  has  been  a  diplomatic  career  from 
the  first.  I  have  been  at  Berlin,  Constantinople 
Vienna,  and  have  at  last  raiaed  myself  to  be  in 
this  subordinate  but  bi^  poution  in  tbe  ministiy. 
I  cin  tell  yon  a  great  deal  about  these  different 
courts  at  which  I  have  lived,  and  a  few  things 
about  affiurs  here,  which  are  not  unlikely  to  prove 
ii^eresting."  Another  says :  "  I  am  a  bookworm, 
and  have  all  sorts  of  knowledge  of  queer  out-of- 
tbe-wav  stories  of  what  private  influences  were 
at  wore  affeoting  the  public  questions  of  past 
days.  I  know,  too,  many  good  atones  about 
ancestors  of  people  still  living,  and  who  are 
themselves  piu>lic  characters ;  but  I  have  kept 
pace  with  the  day,  so  you  need  not  fear,  as  I  see 
you  do,  that  I  am  a  bore,  for  I  know  vhen  to 
come  in  with  my  lore  and  when  to  hold  my 
tongue,  or  talk  of  other  things."  As  this  man 
goes  through  the  gate,  a  well-known  barrister 
appears.  "  I  bare  been  engaged  in  tbe  great 
swindling  case,"  he  says,  "  about  which  every- 
body  is  anxious  to  know.  I  have,  besides,  m 
s«ts  of  things  to  tell  you  about  other  lawsuits 
of  an  exciting  nature,  and  many  drcuit  recol- 
lections of  t^e  utmost  interest."  After  our 
learned  brother  has  skipped  through  tbe  great 
gates,  tJie  novelist  of  the  day  appears  and  is 
admitted.  'Dien  comes  the  successful  artist, 
the  actor  who  has  taken  the  town  by  storm. 
The  cotton  lord,  who  has  been  a  factory-boy 
once,  appears  next.  Then  the  man  of  the  clubs, 
who  knows  everything  about  everybody,  is  an 
important  anlhonty  on  all  matters  of  a  personal 
kind,  and  who  always  knows  what  is  in  the  even- 
ing paper.  And  mi,  but  certainly  not  least, 
mmM  Hu  rich  man,  ue  man  who  us  m<»ey— 


and  nothing  else.  For  all  these,  the  social  doors 
ewii^  back  on  well-oiled  hinges,  and  they  ace 
admitted. 

Now,  in  all  these  oases,  let  it  be  observed, 
except  the  two  last,  tlie  people  who  are  ad- 
mitted through  these  wonderful  gates  are  per- 
sons to  whom  some  credit  attaches.  It  will  be 
said  by  some  discontented  individuals  that  they 
are  all  successful  men,  and  so  they  are ;  bu^  to 
reach  that  success;  they  have  all  worked  hard. 
None  of  those  whose  claims  to  social  distinction 
we  have  glanced  at,  have  been  idlers.  They 
have  all  been  dili^cmt,  have  all  made  the  most 
of  their  opportumties,  and  the  best  of  their 
natural  advantages  and  talents.  It  is  one  of 
the  fine  social  (jualities  of  our  day  that  we  make 
so  much  of  diligence :  a  virtue  wuich,  if  not  tho 
hujiest  of  all,  is  at  any  rate  one  that  oannot  be 
admired  too  much,  and  wut  that,  to  our  pow 
judgment,  seems  to  be  so  esteemed  in  heaven 
that  men  who  possess  it,  prosper,  even  when 
they  are  in  jother  ways  vastly  defwrtive.  Dili- 
gence and  self-denial,  as  shown  in  their  glorious 
results,  are  worshipped  in  this  age,  and  we  do 
well  to  give  honour  to  such  fine  qualities. 
Even  the  money-worship,  which  is  one  of  out 
most  glaring  weaknesses,  is,  when  the  money 
is  merely  a  result  of  these  two  virtues,  some- 
thing more  than  excusable.  To  be  rich  is  often 
an  extremely  creditable  thing,  and  poverty  is  not 
always  so  free  from  disgracefulness  as  people 
think. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  same  virtues  of 
diligence  and  self-denial  are  not  themselves 
wonhipped  by  modnn  eod^y,  bat  only  their 
results  m  the  shape  of  snooess.  Very  likely  this 
is  so ;  but  it  comes,  after  idl,  to  the  same  tning, 
practically,  since  the  prizes  which  society  has 
to  offer  are  attainable  Dy  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities :  which  is  a  wholesome  state  of  things, 
say  what  you  will. 

For,  snppose  that  one  had  to  give  advice  to  a 
lad  as  to  wnat  his  life  should  be,  m  order  thi^  he 
might  attain  what  is  called  a  "good  position" 
wmm  he  grew  up.  It  is  carious  what  realty  good 
advice  it  would  be.  It  might  be  what  is  called 
"worUly,"  but  it  would  be  good  for  all  that. 
"  You  must  think  swioasly,"  the  homily  wonld 
b^^  **  at  an  eaiiy  »ga  of  what  is  before  you. 
You  must  decide  when  your  time  of  eojovment 
and  ease  is  to  come.  That  time  is  a  sort  of  inhe- 
ritance; will  you  have  it  when  you  have  earned  iL 
when  it  comes  in  its  legitimate  season,  or  wOl 
you  mortgage  your  patrimony,  spend  it  first  and 
work  to  earn  it  afterwards  F  Beware  of  a  course 
so  hopeless  as  this  last.  Look  at  the  history  of 
a  day,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  like  that  of 
a  man's  life.  As  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
youth  is  the  period  for  enjoyment,  so  one  might 
say  that  mornins  also  is  the  time  for  pleasure. 
It  is  undoubtedly  tbe  best  part  of  the  day.  The 
air  is  freshest  then,  the  light  is  purest,  the 
spmts  and  the  perceptions  of  man  are  bright 
and  elear.  Yet  tois  is  iho  time  of  day  when  it  is 
moat  needful  to  work.  An  we  not  obliged  to 
turn  away  from  lihat  tunpting  soene  outside, 
and  bona  oret  tbe  desk,  or  be  shut  op  in  a 
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ansty  CO  art,  sniffiiw  at  mnstjr  parofaraents  ? 
Imsgine  vluKt  vonld  oome  of  another  kind  of 
proceeding.  Suppose  we  said  mominj^  is  the 
lime  for  enjqjmni^  it  is  erideat  that  it  is  so, 
aatore  hersdf  seems  to  point  it  oat.  And  then, 
liannF  given  op  the  morning  to  ti»  enjojment 
for  wEi^  tre  had  diacoreped  that  it  was  so  obvi- 
ously intended,  bow  siionld  we  get  on  when  we 
euneback  to  work  in  the  afternoon?  Sboald  we 
be  in  cue  for  work  thenF  Wonld  work,  in  tiie 
buast  sense  of  the  word,  be  possible  evenP 
How  would  what  w«  did,  stand  oompariami  with 
the  performances  of  tfaose  who  had  stuck  doae 
sk  it,  all  through  that  beautifal  andbi^t  mom- 
ing  whidi  titer  hud  m  miq;nifi(wiitfar  given  ap  to 
labour  f  WeO,'*  eontonies  the  modmi  Ofamer- 
fteld,  still  oomuieUinf^  Us  son,  "yon  have  to 
choose  w4ietiMr  jm  will  waste  your  youth,  and 
work  w4ien  yon  are  middle  ageoi  with  every  dis- 
advantage agaiaab  you,  or  whet^  you  will 
saeriflee  vour  young  denrs  in  order  to  attain  a 
respcctad  manhoodL  The  oeHnmeuceanent  of  a 
career  is  aa  up-hill  affair,  and  it  should  be  got 
over  when  you  aie  joaa^  and  strong,  sooguue 
and  aotive,  so  that  in  middle  age  and  after- 
wards yon  should  have  ratiier  to  practise  what 
you  know,  than  to  acquire  rudimentary  infonna- 
tion.  It  is  a  miseraUe  thing  to  see  an  old  man 
pOOT  and  unsnoceesful.  It  is  tenable  to  see  him 
with  his  children  grown  up  about  him,  and 
ill  educated,  tiwough  there  having  been  in  their 
case  a  reversal  of  what  is  almost  a  Uw  of  natsn. 
1m  ft  does  saem  to  be  a  law  of  Batim  tiiat 
men  should  rise,  and  that  tbor  cbildrai  flhaald 
be  lunimht  up  to  a  position  saperiorto  tbiA  with 
wliieh  the  father  hepa.  Now,  every  yo^^^ter 
with  a  life  before  him  should  think  of  his  life 
as  a  whole,  and  look  on  as  far  as  be  oen  to  the 
end  of  it.  Let  the  light  work  and  tlie  fun  come 
rather  late,  juit  as  the  light  work  and  the  exer- 
cise and  the  social  enjoyment  oome  daily  in  the ' 
afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
sease  we  enjoy  it  less  keaaly  than  we  should  in 
the  morning  of  the  day,  or  of  our  life,  but  we 
enjoy  it  quite  keenly  enough,  and  all  the  more 
for  takii^  it  with  a  cdear  oonsoieaoe,  and-a  sense 
of  right,  and  with  the  added  zeet  whidt  dday 
said  self-restrmnt  are  aUe  to  impart." 

Look,  if  this  woiidly  advioe  be  not  almost 
likeaaennoBi  A!iuly<etit  wwoildly,  orwhat  is 
generally  oatled  so.  Weiire  talking  about  sooiety 
and  about  the  world,  and  anything  else  is  pur- 
posely kept  out  of  sight,  though  it  maty  be,  none 
the  less,  an  extremely  donbtful  point  whether  a 
ffoccessful  career  in  this  world  is,  •»  itself,  at  all 
an  impediment  to  our  happiness  in  another.  Jtod 
now,  when  we  have  reasoned  with  this  good 
boy  whom  we  are  persuading,  after  our  wondly 
fashion,  to  embark  on  a  prosperous  career— 
when  we  have  got  him  to  determine  to  be  an 
indoslrioos  apprentice  instead  of  an  idle  one — 
what  more  have  w»  to  say  tn  him  P  W«  hav«  to 
tell  him  that,  his  choice  made,  there  are  still 
plenty  <tf  eniojmeuta  open  to  him.  His  life  is 
not  to  be  all  bosines^  though  it  is  necessary  that 
play  should  be  sparingly  indvleed  in,  and  never 
made  n  olgect  of  pueanit,  A  man  mqr  take 


thirty  monnngs  a  year  and  devote  tiiera  to  en- 
joyment  ami  yet  prosper  perfectly  in  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  just  in  Ittx  mannei^  the  morning  of  a 
lifetime  may  be  interspened  with  occasional 
amusement  securely  and  even  advantageously— 
90  that  aelf-restndnt  is  nover  lost,  and  pleasure 
nerer  made  a  bnsiDess.  We  have— still  be  it 
rememheied  being  desperately  worldl^r  advisers— 
to  tell  oar  young  friend,  in  etmditsion,  that  he 
must  be  tnrthful  and  oouragaovB,  that  he  must 
not  over-eat  or  over-drink  himself,  tiist  he  must 
be  clean  and  sober  in  his  attire,  and  have  his 
temper  under  control. 

TiuK  thingB  will  all  aid  onr  neophyte  in  get- 
ting on  in  Um  world.  It  (I  poauble  tnat  tdMte  are 
some  other  aogairemente  wUtii  he  mij  jmk  up 
when  onoe  fatriy  in  its  amu,  whiik  wn  not 
quite  90  uaolrieoticnBdjle ;  but  ttne  Uttnrta 
quoted  us  needful  to  get  him  a  favomrable  le- 
oefytion  among  men  aaa  vremen,  are  all  good  of 
tlimr  kind.  Something  it  is  to  be  sHe  to  say 
this  of  the  world  whose  manners  we  are  going- 
to  study.  Something  idso  it  is  to  be  ame  to 
affirm  oonfidentiy,  that  to  be  cq>able  of  takinf^ 
three  bottles  of  wiue  under  your  waisteoat,  to 
be  a  skilful  gamester,  a  Don  Joan,  a  Lowlaee, 
will  not  help  a  man  on  a  bit.  3o  far,  then,  the 
world  is  to  be  commended,  in  i^at  it  enoouanas  : 
diligence  and  self-restraint,  and  punisheB  selHn- 
dt^Dce  and  sloth. 

'uie  only  people  we  have  seen  admitted  at 
Uut  gate  of  aCNaety  wbere  we  itDod  just  now, 
whose  daims  one  m^ffat  be  diqioied  to  di^te^ 
were  the  men  whose  only  qaalifioatioB  far  en- 
tranoe  was  a  mat  weidth  of  gossip,  uid  tiie 
milbonnaire,  wnose  riohes  have  come  to  him 
without  labour  of  his  own  to  acquire  them.  I 
am  afraid  that  we  oannot  say  ranch  for  the  first 
of  these,  except  that  he  is  amusing,  and  that 
people  must  have-Hud  ought  to  Iwre  at  the 
right  romnent^amuBement;  while,  aa  to  the 
last— why,  there  is  so  mnoh  to  be  said,  that  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  b^n. 

"Effodiontur  opea  initanmitB  malonuu," 
saith  the  Latin  gniiamar.  "  We  can  be  good  and 
wise  withoDt  riches,"  annoonoeth  the  Wl- 
known  pievei^  "13ie  gdd  is  but  the  guinea- 
8tamp--4he  man's  the  man  for  a'  tha^^  oiies 
the  poet.  Still,  t^en  aU  is  aaid,  we  oanmot  afaot 
onr  eyes  to  liie  faot  that  riobee  an  veiy  de- 
li^tful,  and  that  tktj  endow  their  possessois 
with  many  very  oharmiagqualitiea.  Otoerilungfr 
being  eqnal,  ndb  people  are  probaUj  {deasanier 
to  associate  with  tiian  poor  people.  The  nofa 
man  is  able  to  do  so  many  more  agreeable 
things  than  the  poor  man.  Dives,  too,  has  » 
more  comfort^le  look  about  him ;  he  can  enter 
into  sU  sorts  of  pleasant  schemes  witoout  fallii^ 
into  those  tomble  fits  of  moody  abstraotion 
which  belong  to  the  poor  man.  Ihere  is  a  cer- 
tain insolvent  stare  wnich  ^pertains  to  tiiis  last 
about  the  time  when  the  tavern  bill  becoBiee 
due  which  is  very  terrible,  and  spools  one's  ptea- 
sore.  He  oan  it,  of  eonra^  or  faia  mm 
of  it ;  but  etbor  and  weis^itiBr  failb  lanaia 
undiaelnrged^  and  ai  ho  gam  into  'nnaiKy 
md  ehewe  hit  unpioapenHiB  vUakv,  ites 
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othor  iiabOibes  stare  ium  in  the  faoe.  Then 
faov  esy  the  habitatioii  of  Divea  is ;  how 
Bmoawlj  the  vheels  of  his  domestio  msehinery 
yroA.  loand  and  round.  His  ohilfiRn  are  not 
heard  squslliiig.  The  leg  cl  mutton  does  not 
fMpfiune  iw  noose  «fe  1^  f.x.  ^  door  is 
not  opened  hy  a  diaeoaadUtB  aervant^f^- 
wtn^,  vith  a  sootj  face.  I  daie  m  ve 
can  be  "good  and  wise,"  bnt  I  think  we 
oan  hardly  gire  entivdy  socoeufid  dinnorB — 
without  liches ;  I  dare  say,  too,  as  the  grammar 
says,  that  these  same  liohes  are  diw  oiit  of  the 
eartli — I  wish,  by-^by,  the  leaned  anthor  had 
mentioned  auually  whese  thow  diroingB  were 
utnated-'-itillt  when  they  em  oat  oTtlie  earth, 
ibej  ate  mighty  serrieeabls. 

It  ia  Bmcng  the  great  admitBJKs  which 
attach  to  the  office  ^  a  Small-fiaei  ^mmitdei^ 
thatiueinaoIiDrabite  apnitifiniB  aUetospeak 
the  tawA.  It  am  denn  to  be  oitinly  jnat 
and  impvlul,  woa  to  Btato  ttw  case  for  and 
against  what  is  oaUed  "soeiety"  candidly.  We 
have  seen  that  tiie  gnuid  staiicase,  wbicm  gtres 
admission  to  ita  balls,  is  a  creditable  stniotore, 

r,  ud  well  lifted ;  and  we  bore  seem,  abo, 
the  examination  throofh  whieh  we  are  pot 
at  the  foot  of  that  flight  of  steps  is  a  fair  one 
emon^  in  the  main.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
a  ba^^taircasB,  and  a  aidfrdoor,  by  neans  of 
which  certain  nawortfay  persons  ork^  up  into 
high  places,  elading  the  test  of  the  main  entrance, 
and  the  inmeotion  of  the  jealooa  Cerberus  who 
keeps  it.  It  may  be  that,  in  this  way,  there  are 
defects  not  only  m  sooiety  itself — these  we  aball, 
I  hope,  pry  into  hereafter— bnt  even  in  the 
OEganiiatun  of  the  higbwm  and  hfwm  whidi 
lead  to  it.  Bat  at  any  rate,  I  oeUere  that  CeriMms 
Iceeps  a  shaner  look-oat  on  that  badc-dour 
than  he  used  to  do,  and  that  fewer  mngaalified 
persons  aneak  tbtoi^  it  now  than  fonoeily. 

Of  eouzee  it  wilTbe  mdcsstood.  thai  all  this 
time  we  are  speaking  only  of  those  who  have 
tiitir  own  way  to  mi^e.  Some  people  are  boni 
to  a  good  position  in  sooiety,  as  it  is  called, 
nut  as  some  are  bom  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  are  not  ooeopytng  ourselves  with 
snoh.  Ther  are  already  inude  that  nuarrelioos 
orde,  the  different  mooes  of  aooess  to  whioh  we 
are  aUU  stodying  at  oar  leisure,  bdug  more  parti* 
cnlarlyinigBged  joat  now  with  the  baokeotfaaoe. 
Poor  oontemptiue  adiraiitarera  thoae  are  who 
are  obUged  to  have  lecoww  to  iL  Btkni^ 
rdatirea,  hangersKm  to  others  who  have  eitber 
been  bom  wi^n  tiie  prodndis  of  the  gseat 
temple,  or  who  have  bv  resolnte  atn^^ling 
legitimated  won  a  pUoe  there.  P»haps  one  of 
toGse  last  has  kindty  memoriea  of  some  auoicut 
friend  who  has  beui  ignominiouriy  reject  at 
the  Brand  entnoioe,  mi.  determiniiB  to  lug  him 
in  the  other  way  by  hook  or  by  coook,  and, 
detenniuing  on  uie  thing,  oonthves  to  cairy  it 
OKt.  This  is  after  all  tlie  most  harmless  use  to 
whieh  that  back-door  is  put,  there  beiog  some- 
thing of  good  about  the  aoceeaeful  man's  remem- 
braaoe  of  his  onproeperoai  assoinate  and  desire 
to  koLp  Um,  even  nutairly ;  tlie  poor  devil,  too, 
who  has  been  so  Knuggkd  in,  rarely  retaining 
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his  place,  or  being  in  anybody's  way,  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  worst  use  to  which  those 
back-ataira  are  pi^  remains  to  be  told,  f  ros- 
pero,  we  will  ai^,  is  inside  the  great  eadoaare ; 
peduqia  has  beoi  tinre  alu^a.  He  haa,  how- 
erar,  a  oortam  hangar-on,  Ui^vospero,  who  ia 
less  fortunate,  and  who,  with  no  right  whatemr 
to  take  bis  place  up-stairs,  is  consumed  with  a 
fnantieamlntio&toMthBre.  Now, this persom^e 
is  in  soaie  yiag  or  other  of  use  to  Frospero,  or 
Froapero  is  in  bis  power.  He  has,  ignoble 
though  he  be,  some  possession  whioh  Froapero 
ooveta,  some  ewe-lsmb  whioh  he  prefere  to  his 
own  fioeks  and  hesda,  some  vineyard  more 
dear,  thongh  it  is  only  a  foiir*aare  anair,  to  the 
great  man,  than  his  own  broad  estates.  Hereis 
a  case  for  the  bad:-ataircase.  Or  periiaps  Fros- 
poro  wants  his  flatterer  and  toady  near  him. 
This  miserable  wretch,  with  his  penwtoal  hi- 
doona  servile  grin,  will  so  flattw  and  dimini^ 
bia  poor  aopplo  flimsy  fi^;aje  that  he  will  m»age 
at  last  to  wsUhe  and  tqn^  binsdf  in  at  a  door 
only  an  eighth  part  opoi,  following  his  mastwao 

toickly  that  ho  i^idaa  in  tfter  bun  before  tha 
oor  can  bang. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  Mrs.  PfO^aro  who  takes  a 
friend  in  huuL  Mrs.  Prtnpero  is,  we  will  say,  in 
debt,  and  Mm.  Uapnospero  is  only  unfortunate 
sooially,  but  has  plenty  of  money,  and  otunes  to 
the  reaooe.  Now,  it  is  too  much  lor  a  Small- Beer 
Chronicler  to  say  that  these  two  enter  into  a 
distanot  understanding  that  the  one  shall  find 
means  and  the  other  mends ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  it  happens  that  Mrs.  Unprospcro  ia 
dragged  up  the  baok-atairs,  and  thouf^  kicked 
andou&d  about  bj  the  offioials  with  whom  she 
cones  in  oontaet,  gets  at  hat,  didievelled  ud 
diag^jle-tailed,  into  the  ondosare,  to  receive 
more  kidts  and  cuffs  and  daps  there ;  for 
it  is  curious  and  worthy  of  remark,  that  those 
who  come  into  socie^  by  the  back-door  are 
rardy  happy  or  sttooessfol  when  tbe^  get  there. 

This  much  conomiing  the  different  ways  of 
aooesB  into  what  is  edled  t^ie  world,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  say  before  stodving  its  manaers.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  "  sodaty"  ia  only, 
after  all,  one  section  of  the  world,  while  manners 
belong  to  its  every  section.  As  to  sodety  in  its 
largest  sense,  no  preliminary  rites  ace  exacted 
from  him  who  desires  to  mingle  witii  its  ranka. 
Its  maimers  may  be  studied,  by  him  who  oaioa 
so  to  oooapy  himsdr,  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  city,  in  its  pnhlic  places  and  gardens,  in  its 
WMehouses  and  shops.  Everywhere  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  day  may  be  noted.  Everywhere 
the  dumges  which  have  takem  place,  or  whioh 
are  etiil  imminent,  may  be  observed. 

I  would  beg  to  insinuate  that  tliere  are  two 
points  of  view  from  whioh  wo  may  make  our 
observations  on  mannera :  that  of  tue  man  who 
merely  aims  at  legitimate  suooese,  such  as  hia 
merits  justify  him  in  looking  for ;  and  that  of 
him  who  would  '*  parvenir"  at  am  price.  Tt  is 
proposed,  as  far  as  the  eyedght  of  a  Smdl-Beer 
Chrooieler  permits,  to  take  an  observation  or  two 
from  both  Uuae  points  ol  tIbw,  examining  Qie 
oo«rse  of  oanduct  jtursued  by  those  two 
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entirely  different  indiTidaals,  one  of  whom  is 
actuated  simpl;  hj  tiie  desire  to  "get  on," 
while  the  otner  Lu  set  before  himself  the 
ardnous  task  of  being-^  gentleman.  With  this 
preliounai;  remark,  we  proceed  to  report  pro- 
on  a  very  important  btandi  of  oar  subject : 

If  a  man  were  to  appear  without  a  coat  in 
Petuan  sodety.  it  would  be  the  idiom  of  the 
Persian  tongue  to  say  that  he  wore  the  coat  **  of 
absenee and  realiy  I  aometimee  think  when 
watobiag  onr  present  aoeial  cintoma  that  oar 
manners  may  almost  be  said  to  be  charaoterised 
by  the  potuina*  *'  of  absence.*' 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  a  young 
man  who  had  passed  his  social  examination, 
whose  desire  was  simply  to  get  on,  and  the 
motto  OQ  whose  shield  was  "  Parrenir,"  I  should 
caution  him,  above  all  things,  against  being  civil 
to  anybody ;  I  should  uree  him  never  by  any 
means  to  try  to  be  agreeable ;  I  should  recom> 
mend  him  to  be  cdd,  critiaJ,  contradictory — 
three  words  all  easy  to  remember,  as  beginning 
with  the  same  letter — and  to  be,  generally  and 
always,  as  impudent  and  as  rude  as  he  could 
possiwy  manage  to  make  himself  r-^pposing 
that  he  reaUy  required  tooaltiv^  those  precious 
qpalitiea,  and  did  not  find  himself  already  suffi- 
oiently  endowed  vitii  them  by  Bounteoaa  Na- : 
tore. 

A  gentleman— gentle  man!  Heaven  help 
any  one  who  finds  mmself  in  such  a  plight  as 
that.  Why>  if  a  man  were  to  be  gentle  ia 
these  days  he  would  be  crushed,  overwhelmed, 
trampled  upon,  gored  to  death,  by  those  who 
understand  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  practise 
as  well  as  understand.  Qentle  P  Oh  miserable 
man,  I  counsel  you  in  police  parlance  to  "  oome 
out  of  that"  with  all  the  speed  yon  can,  or  yon 
are  lost.  Where  have  you  been  all  your  hfeP 
Yon  must  have  imbibed  some  of  the  opinions  of 
your  great>grandfather,  an4  which  are  as  well 
adapted  to  the  hatnt  of  tms  we  as  bis  black 
ailk  stockiius  and  shniB  would,  oe.  Ton  must 
have  formed  your  notion  on  some  old  book  on 
manners.  You  hare  read,  for  instance,  in  some 
such  wotk,  thi^  in  passing  through  a  doorway 

J'on  should  yield  the  j»m  to  your  neiglibour,  and 
et  him  go  ust.  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  en- 
treat you ;  on  the  oAutraiy,  elbow  your  neigh- 
bour aside,  or,  better  still,  ignore  him ;  forget 
his  existence;  forget  all  existenoes  but  your 
own. 

And  what  else  have  you  been  told  to  do  by 
these  luminaries  of  the  old  regime  ?  Yon  have 
been  told,  I  think,  to  assert  your  opinions  with 
modes^,  not  to  be  obstinate  in  entertaining 
them;  if  some  one  in  company  commences  speak- 
ing as  yon  do,  to  yield  him  the  preference.  If 
you  do  any  of  tiiesethines  now,  you  are  lost  The 
rooner  such  tmmpeiy  ou  falluies  as  these  are 
exposed,  the  better  for  erenbody.  What  you 
are  to  do  is  simply  this.  Talk  everybody  down. 
If  yoa  have  naturally  a  loud  voice,  thank  your 
stnrs,  ud  make  the  nwst  of  it.  If,  on  the  other 
kand,yoar(^;aniiawflak<Bu^  cultivate  it  Go 


to  Pcofiessor  Lowder,  and  study  a  clamorous  in* 
tonation,  in  which  to  enunciate  your  views ;  wiUi 
these  by  all  means  interrupt  anybody  iriio  it 
going  to  speak,  choosing,  however,  your  man 
earehilly,  for  he  must  not  be  too  rich  or  success- 
ful, talk  him  down,  interrupt  him — and,  above 
all  things,  SEVsn  listen. 

"A  K>n  ecouteur  salut !"  says  a  great  French 
author.  Hail  to  the  good  listener!  Let  no 
one  ever  hail  you  in  th^  capacity.  Kever  listen, 
or  at  least  nerw  seem  to  listen.  It  may  be 
well  really  to  listen  oooaiiooally,  in  order  to  get 
new  matter  with  iriiidi  to  im|HMs  some  future 
audience.  But  yoa  moat  never  show  that  roa 
are  listening.  This  is  a  distinction  well  under* 
stood  by  most  of  our  greatest  social  profeasora. 
I  know  a  professed  teller  of  good  atones, 
and  c<nisammate  master  of  manmua,  who  has 
never  got  the  slightest  symptom  of  amuse- 
ment or  encouragement  with,  which  to  greet 
your  story,  and  who  never  indicates  by  the 
movement  of  a  muscle,  that  he  has  even  heaid 
a  word  of  it,  and  ^o  yet  goes  away  and  relatca 
that  story  to  another  audienoe,  correct  in  every 
particular.  Or  the  more  learned  talker,  who 
does  not  deal  in  storiea~when  he  puts  you 
down  with  "a  fact  that  was  mtoUraied  to  him 
the  other  d»,"  bow  did  he  get  that  bot  anlna 
be  liatenedf  "Sa  Amv  listen,  and  so  doaa  the 
other,  and  ao  may  yoa,  bat  yoa  must  not  appear 
to  do  so. 

Yon  have  been  told,  again,  doubtless,  by  some 
of  these  old-world  fogies  not  to  turn  yonr  back 
upon  people  if  you  can  possiblv  help  it  Despi- 
cable delusiffii  I  PriaeyoarbaakaboveallthiDfs. 
It  is  an  invaluable  possession.  You  may  edge 
people  away  from  nres,  and  out  of  groups  of 
which  they  formed  part,  with  your  back ;  you 
may  turn  it  suddenly  upon  some  unwary  person 
who  was  just  going  to  offer  you  fais  band;  you 
may  effect  these  achievement,  and  many  others, 
with  immense  success,  simply  with  tlie  aid  of 
your  back ;  and  may  back  youraeU  ii^  a  vety 
good  position  in  society  with,  comparatively 
speakmg,  but  little  labour.  There  ia  a  veiy  in- 
genious method  of  interposing  your  body  be- 
tween the  gentleman  next  you  and  the  master  of 
the  house,  which  you  may  practise  with  effect 
when  the  ladies  hiave  left  the  diiiner*table.  To 
achieve  this  you  have  only  to  place  the  elbow, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  person  you  wish  to  ex- 
tiniFuisIf,  on  the  table,  and  squeezing  yourself 
well  ronn^  address  your  boat  on  the  particnlar 
snbiect  whioh  youhave  been  I'l'w*''*^  op  eariier 
in  the  day. 

Of  course  you  have  little  or  no  veneration  in 
vonr  nature.  If,  however,  there  should  be  any 
losing  tendency  in  your  mind  to  respect  any- 
thing' or  anybody,  you  muat  get  rid  of  such  de- 
plorable  weakness  with  all  possible  speed  and 
promptitude.  It  is  possiUe  that  in  the  event  <A 
your  oeing  invited  to  meet  some  person  who  has 
oistnigaiMied  himself,  w^<a  has  done  aomething 
for  society  vfaioh  it  noogniBea  gratefnUy— a  min 
full  of  knowledge  and  power— it  ia  just  possible 
that  even  yon  may  feel  some  slight  (uffidmos  and 
sense  v/t  partial  infaiMitj  ■  beSwise,  yon.  know. 
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70U  an  not  a  ferj  vonderfnl  fellow  after  all— if 
aa;  sooh  momentary  misffiTings  shoiild  seize  tou, 
JOB  mast  crash  them  and  trample  them  dovn  as 
yon  would  sparka  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
powder-magauae.  Repress  all  teodeaey  to  curio- 
sitj  tAnmt  uie  Kreat  num'a  appearanoe  or  oonrer- 
sation.  Preteimnot  to  notice  nun.  Implythatsoch 
men  as  he  are  vonr  ordinary  assodates,  and  that 
jour  own  intelleot  is-  rather  the  better  of  the 
two,  especially  in  practical  matters ;  and  mind 
you  stick  to  that,  becanse  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  a  few  b^arly  facta,  a  good  memory,  a 
sturdy  oonstitatiOD,  and  an  atterly  earlhly  and 
onspecnlatiTe  mind,  an  your  strong  {xunts.  A 
dignt  look  cf  snrpiise  viU  be  useful*  too,  if 
you  And  that  you  must  listen  to  something  which 
the  great  man  says ;  an  expression  whioli  says 
very  plainly—"  wnat  queer,  half-cracked  crea- 
tures these  geniuses  are  I" 

There  is  nothing  like  being  disagreeable,  de- 
pend npon  it.  Be  disi^reeable — it  is  almost  as 
successfal  as  being  rich,  while  if  yon  are  disagree- 
able and  rich — ^the  world  is  at  your  feet.  As  to 
being  ciTil  to  strangers — but,  no,  there  is  no  need 
to  caution  yon  on  that  head,  or  else  I  should  warn 
you  that  if  you  behave  with  common  courtesy 
to  people  whom  you  meet  for  the  first  time,  they 
villi^lately  view  you  with  suspicion  as  well 
as  contempt :  while,  if  you  conduct  yourself  with 
proper  brutality  and  decline  to  answer  when  a 
stnmger,  in  simplicity  of  his  heart,  addresses 
70a,  yon  will  be  reefardea  with  awe  and  respect. 
Merer  mind  vhstiier  yon  are  liked  or  not— get 
yourself  feared. 

And  now  to  speak  seriously  for  a  moment 
There  certainlr  is  less  of  politeness  among  us 
than  there  used  to  be.  There  was  more  bowing 
and  scraping  in  the  days  when  men  wore  powder 
and  earned  swords.  Prettierspeechesweremade, 
and  compliments  passed  more  freely,  even  when 
gentlemen  appeared  at  a  dlnner-pE^y  in  nnder- 
waistcoats,  and  bad  recourse  to  the  curling- 
tongs  before  a  great  banquet.  We  have  ceased 
to  send  oor  compliments  to  each  otiier  now,  and 
(fet  unjust  as  •meil  without  expresung  our  feel- 
inca  of  n^ard.  Different  virtue^  like,  different 
ooToors,  an  in  fashion  at  different  times,  and 
modesty  is  not  in  vc^ine  just  now.  Perhaps 
boldness  is  the  better  qiulity  of  the  two: 
at  all  ereuts,  it  implies  energy  and  diligencej 
the  virtues  which  we  have  seen  all  along  are 
needed  preeminently  in  these  days.  It  is  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  courage  and  enei^, 
those  noble  qualities,  are  too  often  found  mixed 
np  with  egotism  and  rudeness,  v  Egotism  that 
crashes  you,  in  order  that  it  may  rise.  Audit  does 
rise.  The  disf^ipveable  man  has  it  all  his  own  war 
in  psblio  places,  in  society,  and  at  home.  In  all 
places,  wid  all  times,  he  is  eajoted  and  petted 
that  be  may  be  kept  in  a  toleraole  humour — and 
as  to  bis  wife  I  What  an  obedient,  docil^  de- 
voted creature  ebe  is  invariably.  How  eagerly 
^e  watchtt  her  lord  and  master  when  they  are 
in  company.  How  she  leads  the  talk  on  the 
subiject  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
boHtii^  and  laying  down  the  law,  b^y  if  she 


gets  rewarded  by  a  moment's  transient  good 
unmonr  afterwards.  Yes,  it  pays  in  tiiis  world 
to  be  disagreeaUe. 


AN  ITALIAN  INSTITUTION. 

When  the  traveller,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
entered  Naples  from  the  sea,  he  was  struck 
by  the  circumstance  that  as  he  handed  the 
boatman  his  fare,  a  man  suddenly  appeared, 
who  looked  on  at  the  oayment,  and  then,  re- 
ceiving a  certain  small  rwrt  of  it,  went  his 
way  without  a  word.  The  same  ceremony, 
with  a  different  individual  for  the  actor,  oc- 
curred as  the  traveller  paid  his  cab- fare  to  the 
hotel,  and  paid  the  porter  who  took  down  his 
luggage ;  anid,  doubtless,  had  he  been  able  to  see 
it,  he  would  have  recognised  a  similar  agency  at 
work  when  he  discbBi|;ed  the  bill  of  his  land* 
lord.  The  serviton  di  piama  who  aocompanied 
him  to  the  Opera  was  met  by  one  of  these 
mysterious  figures.  Even  down  to  the  itinerant 
orange  vendor,  or  the  fabricator  of  cooling  drinks 
on  the  Chiaja,  all  were  visited,  all  were  alike 
subject  to  tliis  strange  supervision.  If,  tempted 
by  the  curiosity  natural  on  such  a  theme,  the 
stranger  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  was  told, 
with  a  significance  which  imnlied  that  further 
elucidation  was  better  avoided,  "  La  Camorra." 

What  does  La  Camorra  mean  ?  Etymoloei- 
cally,  it  ia  not  easy  to  say.  The  wotu  woidd 
seem  to  bfte  come  from  a  Spani^  origin,  as  the 
praetioe  which  it  ocHnmnucmtes,  bvers  of  Italy- 
are  fsin  to  believe,  was  also  derived  from  Spain. 
It  is,  to  use  the  simplest  of  all  illustrations,  a 
system  of  blacl^  mail,  so  extended  and  oi^;anised 
as  to  applytoevery  walk  in  life,  and  every  condi- 
tion of  human  industry.  From  the  affluent  mer- 
chant with  bis  allies  on  the  seas,  to  the 
humblest  faquino  on  thcHole — all  are  its  victims. 
From  tbe  mmister  in  his  cabinet,  or  the  professor 
in  his  chair,  down  to  him  who  asks  alma  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  or  the  very  galley-slave  whose 
chains  clank  as  he  moves  in  his  weaiy  labour — 
all  pay  their  quota  of  this  iniquitous  exaction, 
and  all  recognise  in  its  infliction  the  existence 
of  a  system  which  no  Bourbon  govenunent  ever 
yet  dared  to  grapple  with,  and  for  the  Buccess 
against  which,  of  the  present  rulers  of  Soutit 
Itak,  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  confident. 

dorruptions  of  a  government  are  very  speedily 

tiropagated  throng  every  class,  and  for  a 
ong  series  of  years  the  sway  of  the  Neapo- 
litim  Bourbons  has  been  little  else  than 
an  ornmised  intimidation.  Every  one  was 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  uie  dread  of 
being  "denounced"  was  universal.  The  op- 
pressed were  not  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
oppressors,  and  thus  grew  up  crops  of  secret 
societies,  which,  ostensibly  o^anised  for  self- 
protection,  soon  became  agents  of  the  most  op- 
pressivB  and  crneh  tyranny.  Of  these  the  Ca- 
morra- was  the  chwf,  representing  within  its 
ILmits  all  that  Thuggee  is  to  tbe  Bengales& 
Whitebovism  to  the  Irish,  and  the  old  Highland 

Sstem  of  bhtdc  mail  to  the  natives  of  the  north 
Sootiand. 
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Had  the  working  of  the  astodation  oontem- 
plated  nothing  beyond  the  exaotioa  of  a  tax, 
witliout  assuming,  or  affecting  to  assume,  some 
relative  obligations,  it  is  likely  enongh  that  it 
might  have  been  lon^  since  resisted.  La  Camorra 
Tras,  however,  ingenious  enough  to  pretend  to  a 
paternal  care  for  its  foUoven,'  and  it  at  least 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  robbed  or 
pillaged  by  any  other  agency  than  its  own.  For 
this  purpose,  a  careful  selection  of  those  Tnho 
vere  to  cany  out  its  edicts  was  neeesiary,  and 
admission  into  the  order  was  only  obtained 
after  due  and  unquestionable  proofs  of  courage 
and  boldness.  In  tact,  the  first  task  usually  pro- 
posed to  an  aspirant  for  the  Camorra  was  an  asaas- 
sination,  and,  if  he  shrank  from  the  task,  to  ensure 
sccresy  his  own  life  always  paid  the  penalty. 

The  society  consisted  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct eroi^M  or  knots,  under  the  guidance  of 
I   a  chief- the  Capo  diCnoOEii^aB  he  was  sailed-- 
I    who  treasured  the  revenues  that  were  bieught 
I   in,  and  distributed  thepayments  to  the  foQowers 
!   with  an  adnuct^IefBimessandxegnlarity.  These 
I   sums,  collected  iu  the  most  minute  naotions 
from  Gveiy  fashion  and  form  of  human  industry, 
and  even  levying  toll  upon  the  gains  of  mendi- 
cancy,  rose  to  vary  conaiderable  amount^  and 
were  sensibly  felt  in  the  dimioished  revenues 
of  the  st^e,  which  tb^  in  a  measora  antici- 
pated and  supplanted. 

While  the  JBonrbou  government  tolerated  this 
gross  abuse  as  exercised  among  the  liumble 
classes  of  Its  subjects,  it  also  avaOed  itself 
of  the  Camorra  as  a  means  of  intimidation  or 
\   vengeance,  and  gave  up  the  whole  discipline 
I   of  its  prisons  to  this  infamous  sed^   Here  it 
was,  in  reality,  that  the  Camotm  r^ed  supreme. 
The  uewly-aaadtted  prisoner  had  but  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  hia  cell,  to  (eel  himself  iu  its 
toils,   'tbc  first  demand  usually  made  was  for 
a  contribution  to  the  lamp  in  honour  of  the 
Vit^in,  over  the  door  ;  fi>r  the  Cam  erra  is  strictly 
I   religious,  and  would  not  think  of  dedicating  a 
loc^ty  to  its  vices  without  assuring  itaelf 
of  the  friendly  protection  of  a  chosen  saint. 
The  privilege  to  possess  money,  to  bu^  food  or 
eat  It,  to  smoke,  drink,  gamble  or  sing,  was 
taxed;  and  the  faintest  show  of  resistance  was 
met  by  the  knife.    Indeed,  he  who  determined 
I   to  resent  the  dictation  of  the  Camorra  soon  saw 
j   that  h&  must  place  life  on  the  issue.   If,  aided 
I   hy  astout  heart  and  strong  hand,  be  conquered 
I  hu  adTeraary,  he  was  himself  at  once  affiliated 
I  into  the  society,  and  was  recognised  fay  its 
j   members  as  woroiy  of  the  wder.   In  tins  way 
I  a  priest,  who  sturdily  resented  an  attempt  to 
!   extort  money  from  him,  and  who  in  the  struggle 
I   that  ensued  fatally  woimded  his  antagonist,  was 
I   presented  with  a  powerful  stick  by  an  unknown 
hand,  and  handsomely  complimented  on  Hie 
'    courage  by  wliich  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self.  Though  the  Camorra,  ther^re,  declared 
its  protective  caie  of  all  beneatli  its  rules,  it 
never  vindicated  the  fate  of  those  who  de- 
fended themselves  ill;  nay,  it  took  measures 
I   always  to  mark  that  courage  was  the  first  of 
I  gifts,  and  that  he  who  was  unequal  to  lus  own 

I  
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defoioe  eeuld  not  be  relied  upon  to  protect 
others.  Suooeas,  too,  was  exalted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  test,  and  no  extenuating  oircum- 
stoncee,  no  plaueibiiities,  could  absolve  him  who 
&ited.  Theta  vaa  an  ^mous  p^icty  in  tine. 
The  syetam  depended  entivelj  npon  intinida- 
iiosit  <tt^  it  wu,  above  all  thhigSb  neoaaany  that 
the  opinion  ^ould  pievail  that  its  notbu  nam 
escaped.  So  widespread  and  genaml  was  tiiis 
impresaion,  that  every  aaeret  vo^eanee,  ercry 
danc  and  unteadud  mime,  waa  unhesitatingly 
refened  to  the  Camonisti.  With  auoh  an  uni»- 
lenting  puaistenee  were  they  wont  to  track  and 
bunt  down  their  viotiina,  that  men  have  been 
known  to  commit  oiimee,  and  get  oonsijmed 
to  prison,  for  no  other  ob}eot  than  to  be  fisllow- 

naasn  with  one  whom  they  iiad  doomed  to 
ruction. 

Outside  the  limits  of  their  own  sect,  the  Ca- 
iwuriste  pretended  to  be,  and  in  some  respects 
wen^  the  flnenda  of  orderi  that  is,  they  lent  a 
willing  aid  to  the  palioe  to  track  ont  all  male- 
faetora  who  •wen  not  Camoinsti.  The^  w«re 
ever  neadf  to  auppresa  riot  in  the  ste«et8,-ta 
arrange  mapntea  Uiat  grew  up  at  play,  and  to 
arbitrate  between  contending  gambit.  They  as- 
sumed at  times,  too,  the  functions  ofbeDevoluaee^ 
and  took  upon  tbea  the  care  of  the  Buffering  or 
the  wounded  by  the  acoidenta  of  street  wtnmre. 

Of  the  modes  in  whioh  they  csootriboted  to 
establish  something  like  discipline  in  the  prisons, 
the  police  reports  are  fuH  The  mean  aad 
oowudly  jvi^  relied  upon  them  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  maintenance  of  ordo-;  and  when- 
ever, from  any  chance  outbreak  among  the 
prisoueis,  some  feat  of  petsooal  daring  would 
M  called  foi^  itwu  atthehandsof  aCanuwriat 
it  would  be  required,  mum  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Camorra  "im  thoa  resarded  and  m. 
cc^nisad  by  the  state^  it  need  be  little  won  derad 
at  that  its  exaettmia  ware  anbmitted  to  with 
patient  obedimce  by  the  foos,  nn|^H)teeted  aod 
undetfmded  as  they  were. 

A  market-gardener  at  one  of  the  gates 
waa  lately  oongratulated  that  the  odione  im- 
posts of  the  CwBOira  were  no  more,  and  that 
lie  had  no  lougu  to  gmaa  under  the  insolsnt 
tjTtanny  <S  this  robber  asaeeiation.  His  answer 
was,  "  So  much  the  worse.  The  Camorra  de- 
manded his  mulot,  it  is  true,  but  gave  us  pro- 
tection in  return.  It  wiUdied  auei  oar  pro- 
perty in  the  atreet^  and  anffuad  wue  to  de- 
frand  na»  If  we  ban  loat  om  tobber,  we 
have  gained  thirty."  And  ao  thnragh  may 
industry  that  the  poneat  live  bj,  waa  the  Ci- 
morra  recognised.  It  was  the  ever  preaent 
help  to  every  form  of  human  wntchedfleas,  in- 
dicating—just  as  diseaae  will  sometimes  indicate 
the  remedy — how  a  people  roi^ht  be  cared  for 
and  guided  and  protected,  tbeu  lives  assured, 
their  property  defended,  had  the  government 
that  ruled  them  been  only  more  eager  for 
the  good  of  tboee  under  its  sway  than  for  a 
demoralisation  and  abasement  whioK  made  thnn 
easier  to  control,  and  fitter  tools  of  de^iotiam. 

In  the  lottery,  the  Camorra  clayed  a  die- 
tingnished  part,  the  news  of  tne  auooessful 
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nnmben  ^}tiB^  transmitted  .hither  and  thithn 
hy  the  fratemitr  with  a  speed  and  exactitude 
uat  tho  telflffraph  itseff  never  riTalled.  To  the 
poor  and  umettered  man  awaiti]:^{  his  fate  at 
some  remote  village,  and  not  truatiDK  to  public 
sourcea  of  inTormation,  it  is  acarcelf  credible 
what  a  boon  vas  the  intelligence  brought  bv 
some  Camorristo,  who  ereU'CCHild  lighten  the  load 
of  heary  fortune  by  assnraoces  of  better  lock  in 
store,  or  some  explanation  as  to  the  peculiar 
causes  whidi  were  then  so  adverse  to  his  benefit. 

As  the  lowest  venture  in  the  state  lottery  is 
four  carlini,  or  about  a  franc  and  a  half,  on 
the  Saturday,  the  last  dav  of  the  venture,  it 
is  rare  for  toe  poor  Neapolitan  who  has  played 
during  the  entire  week  to  find  a  single  grain  in 
his  pocket  With,  however,  the  ver^  smallest 
coin  he  can  acr^K  oat  of  it,  he  repmrs  to  the 
office  of  aome  secret  Camorrist,  aoH  by  his  in- 
tetvention  ia  able  to  associate  himself  wi£b  others 
as  poor  and  as  speculative  as  himeelf,  and  by 
whose  conjoint  efiorts  the  requisite  sum  is  made 
up.  If  the  venture  should  win.  the  Camorrist 
dtstnbutes  the  gain  with  a  marvoUons  probity 
and  accuracy;  when  a  fiulure  is  announced, 
not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  ever  obtains 
as  to  the  &mesa  and  credit  to  the  Caaorrist 
who  proclaims  it. 

The  tax  of  the  Camorra  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  vices  of  the  poor  man.  An 
agent  of  the  sect  was  to  be  seen  at  fashionable 
gaming-tables,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses  ef 
private  play,  exacting  his  "tenth*"  the  reeog- 
nised  mulct,  with  a  r^pularity  that  showed  how 
the  "institation"  was  i^aided. 

As  in  that  open-air  life  popular  in  the  south, 
a  party  have  amused  themselves  with  a  game 
at  cuds  before  their  own  door  of  an  even- 
ing, an  agNit  oi  the  Camorra  has  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  claim  his  dividend.  Tbot^h  assured 
that  they  are  playing  for  nothing,  it  avails  not ; ' 
he  regrets  the  circumstance  with  politeness,  but 
reuserts  his  daim,  and  witli  success ;  for  all 
are  aware  that  however  luck  may  vacillate  at 
play,  he  who  resists  the  Camorra  defies  fate  and 
fortune. 

Tlie  very  fact  that  the  Camorra  had  never 
connected  itself  with  politics,  rendered  it  a 
useful  agent  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and 
tyrannic^  government.  The  severiUea  whicb 
the  liberal  party  well  knew  th^  had  to  expect 
(mm  tha  itate,  were,  however,  as  nothing 
comparad  to  the  strooitjaB  in  rtnv  if  the 
Camorra  dliodd  be  loosened  upon  lliBni.  It 
was  by  dark  hints  at  such  a  day  of  reckoning, 
that  ferdinand  held  in  check  those  who  woufd 
not  have  feared  to  adventure  Hiwc  fortune  in 
a  contest  with  all  the  farce  of  government.  It 
was  also  by  ai^>«ltng  to  tiaa  sect  UuA  the  king 
assumed  to  enjer  thi^  popidsrity  among  his 
subjects,  by  wiuoh  he  repKed  to  the  en^eMe 
protests  oiPrnnee  and  England. 

"  Ask  the  Tfeapolitans  how  they  feel  ttmrtrds 
me  \*'  said  he  to  M.  Bresson,  the  Erench  mi- 
nister, who  had,  in  writing  home  to  his  court, 
to  own  that  the  lowest  rabble  of  Naples 
entei'tftbied  for  the  king  a  devotion  that  was 


manrelloas.  In  Caot,  the  only  ofienoea  which 
never  ooold  be  pacdoned  mau:  the  Boutbon 
dynaa^,  were  those  against  the  state.  The 
terrible  crimes  which  rend  sodetj  in  twain; 
the  fearful  acts  which  make  men  aimost  desp^r 
of  humanity ;  were  all  more  or  less  me  rcif'uliy 
dealt  wIUl  Talarico,  for  instance,  the  assassin 
of  a  dosen  people,  was  banished  to  a  pleasant 
and  salnbnous  island,  pensioned,  and  set  at 
liberty.  The  world  knows  the  story  of  Poerio 
and  his  companions  in  the  terrible  soeuee  of  '19. 
The  lowest  populace  sided  entinely  with  the 
monarchy,  and  tliis  show  of  popular  sympathy 
offeoed  to  strangers  one  of  uie  moet  puzzling 
and  difficult  problems  of  the  day.  Minister 
after  minister  wrote  home  to  their  aevBial  courts, 
"  We  cannot  deny,  as  little  can  we  emlain,  the 
marvelloua  popnlant^  the  king  empja/* 

"Whidi  of  your  maatars,"  saia  the  kioz  on 
one  day  of  a  court  teceptioa  to  the  assembled 
ambassadtus — "which  of  your  masters  can  go 
amongst  his  people  ^th  more  eoofideace  than  I 
can  F  Come  down  with  me  into>the  street,  and 
see  whether  I  am  bved  by  my  people !" 

At  length,  the  libena  party  found  means 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Camorra.  Th^  were  not  very  promieing,  it 
is  troe,  and  vouched  little  for  the  patnotic 
a^irations  of  these  sectaries,  who  only  saw  in 
Um  pa»pect  of  a  revoliUion  a  question  of  their 
own  material  benefit.  The  CuDorriats  talked 
big:  spoloe  of  their  numbers, their  oouraga,  and 
so  forth ;  but  did  nothing  bwond  exate  the 
fears  of  the  rojaliata^  who  Eeally  dreaded  them 
with  a  most  diquoportianate  terror.  MX  length 
the  prefect  of  pouce  determinad  on  the 
step  of  aossting  tJie  Camoirista,  and.  banish- 
ing iHnBm  to  iMsfana;  and  out  of  this  impri- 
sonmeut  they  grew,  as  fellow-^idferers  with 
Poerio  and  Spaventa,  to  regard  themselves 
as  political  martyrs  and  patriots.  Liberated 
on  Garibaldi's  entrance  mto  Naples  their 
first  act  wes  to  attack  all  the  agents  of  the 
police,  and  destroy  all  the  docmnenta  of  Hat 
office.  They  were,  hi  twenty-four  hours,  the 
nastem  of  the  capital.  It  was  in  this  contin- 
gency that  liborio  Bomano  bethongbt  himwlf 
of  t-rjli^dng  these  men  in  the  cause  oi  order  and 
law.  On  one  aide  was  a  baffled,  ouaged,  and 
dishonouced  soldiery,  ready  lor  piU^ei,  and 
eager  to  cover  their  shame  1^  acts  of  outrage 
and  violenoe :  on  tiie  other,  were  tiie  helpless, 
nMHTOedi  and  trembling  citizens.  The  old 
police  was  disbanded ;  the  National  Ouard  not 
yet  organised ;  the  priestly  party  odf  waiting 
for  opportunity  to  renew  the  atrocious  scenes 
of  ten  years  before.  They  had  evnn  hired 
stores  to  receive  the  pillage !  It  was,  it  is  said, 
at  the  soggestions  of  an  old  Bourbon  adherent,  a 
genend,  that  Liboiio  Romano  took  this  daring 
step.  "Do  as  we  did  in  times  of  daag»;  fall 
back  on  the  mob,"  was  the  counseL  Blame 
liim,  as  one  may,  Ciimorra  saved  Naples ! 

Emboldened  by  his  sucoess,  Libono  Bomano 
now  organised  them  into  a  sort  of  regular  police 
force,  under  their  own  chiefs,  and,  marvelloiu 
to  say,  for  the  first  month  or  two  the  cxperi- 
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ment  would  seem  to  hare  sooceoded.  Grime  of 
all  BOits  diminUIied,  and  espedallj  UiefL  Armed 
Bunpl;  Tith  starea,  and  only  dutianiidied  by 
a  tneolonr  cockade,  tiie;  very  soon  ootuaed  1^ 
tlietr  tuldness  and  coorage  an  amount  of  inSn- 
ence  far  greater  than  that  enio^ed  bjlhe  late 
police.  But  atranger  than  their  bravery,  was 
their  honesty :  innamerable  are  the  facta  on 
record,  of  their  self-demal  in  temptation,  and 
their  rigid  integrity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  mainly  contributed  to  that  nev-bom  en- 
thusiasm for  Garibaldi,  whose  greatest  triumph 
erer  was  to  eroke  from  popuur  masses  what- 
ever was  good,  or  great,  or  hopefol,  ijl  their 
natures. 

"  See  what  such  &  people  may  become  when 
the  causes  of  Uteir  demoralisation  are  removed. 
Look  at  the  Ttrtaes  these  men  exhibit,  and  say 
is  theirs  a  nation  to^  1»  dea paired  of  I"  was  the 
langoage  on  ereij  aide. 

lie  flrat  enthosiaam  over,  however,  the  Ca- 
moiriati  seemed  to  revert  to  their  old  instincts. 
They  were  not  baudits  nor  galley-slavea,^  but 
they  were  men  of  strong  frames,  violent  passions, 
long  accDstomed  to  lead  lives  of  unrntrained 
licence,  and  to  see  themselves  nniversally 
dreaded.  Without  ceasing  to  be  a  police,  then, 
they  introduced  into  their,  discipline  all  the 
oppressions  and  exactions  of  tne  Camorra. 
Tueir  first  care  was  to  take  all  smuggling  under 
their  especial  protection.  Under  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  contraband  had  long  ceased  to  attach 
any  shame  to  its  exercise.  The  most  respect- 
able merchants  defrauded  the  government,  with- 
out a  partiole  of  remorse,  aoa  without  ai^  sense 
of  disDononr.  The  frauda  were  anaiuedbefeween 
the  cldeb  of  the  Camorra  and  the  offlcers  of  tlte 
customs,  and  a  r^jular  tariff  was  estaUiahed — 
about  one  fourth  of  that  mled  by  the  state. 
Chi  the  arrival  of  Ghribaldi,  however,  the  Camor* 
risti,  no  longer  content  with  half  measores,  as- 
sumed all  contraband  as  their  own  especial  per- 
quisites. A  certain  Salvatore  de  Crescenea,  a 
well-known  Camorrist,  took  the  port  dues  under 
his  peculiar  care;  and  from  forty  thousand 
ducats,  whioh  was  the  daily  receiot,  the  dues  of 
Naples  feU  short  of  one  thousana ! 

A  no  less  celebrated  leader,  Fasqnale  Me- 
notte,  took  charge  of  the  "octroi"  at  the  gates. 
No  sooner  did  a  wa^i;on  arrive  Ucbm  with 
wine,  or  meat,  or  any  excisable  articles,  than 
the  Camorrists  pteseoted  themselves,  arms  in 
hand,  to  tiie  costoms  official  and  crying  out, 
"Let  it  pass—it  is  for  Garibaldi  !'*  the  order 
was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  tax  was  paid  to 
the  Camorra  in  the  very  presence  of  the  officera 
of  the  government.  Stnmgestofall,  thetaxnow 
imposul  was  a  mere  fraction  less  than  that  im- 
posed by  the  state,  and  so  complete  was  the 
intermediation,  that  the  people  actually  pre- 
ferred to  hand  the  sum  to  the  Camorristi  rather 
than  to  the  servants  of  the  government.  It  may 
be  imagined  towhat  an  extent  this  fraud  was  prac- 
tised, when  the  receipts  of  all  the  gates  of  tht 
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city  in  one  day,  realised  only  tweaty-flre  soldi— 
about  twopence  of  our  money ! 

Spavait^  a  feUow-anSerer  witii  Pberio,  a 
man  of  daring  boldness  and  ccnisummate  omft, 
was  tiie  prefect  of  police ;  he  resolved  on  a  step  i 
of  no  mean  oonrage.   He  arrested  one  hundred  | 
Camorristi  on  a  single  night;  dissolved  the 
whole  "Guardia  Celladina,   as  it  was  called; 
and  established  in  its  stead  a  guard  of  public  ! 
safety,  over  whose  <n^ianisalion  he  had  for  some  j 
time  sedulously  and  carefully  watched.    It  has 
been  alleged  that  Spaventa  used  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  act  of  repression;  that  some 
tried  patriots  and  brave  followers  of  Garibaldi 
were  included  among  those  of  less  fame  and 
more  damaged  reputations ;  but  it  was  a  mo-  | 
ment  of  great  peril,  and  admitted  of  little  time  j 
for  selection.   The  resources  of  tlie  state  were 
being  preyed  upon  on  all  sides.  Feenlatiou  was  in  , 
high  places  as  well  as  in  low ;  and  a  letter  to  the 
formidi^le  Camorristi  was  c^tain  to  take  effect. 

The  government  by  this  act  severed  itself  at 
once  and  for  ever  from  all  connexion  with  the  , 
Camorra.   Eveiy  dav  has  widened  the  breach,  j 
and  every  day  sees  tne  powers  of  the  state  more 
striajKntly  exercised  towards  those  who  declare  ,. 
that  tney  are  an  institution  of  the  land,  and  tliat   j , 
they  are  determined  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
present  government  as  they  did  against  the  last,  i 
Thus  the  Camorra  has  in  Utter  times  undergone 
four  distinct  mutations.   Under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Second,  it  acted  as  the  secret 
police;  under  his  sou  Francis,  it  became  the 
ally  of  the  liberals;  beneath  the  revolution 
it  peiformed  the  functions  of  a  police ;  and 
now,  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  declares  itsdf 
persecuted,  and  pronounces  for  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons. 

FMQting  by  the  fkmUties  which  a  state  of  siege 
confers  upon  a  governor.  General  la  Marmon 
made  a  moat  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Camorra. 
Vast  numbers  hare  already  Deen  arrested,  and 
the  jails  of  even  Florence  and  Turin  are  filled  , 
with  these  southern  depredators.   Tlie  more  ac-  i 
tive  the  measures  taken,  the  more  does  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease  manifest  itself ;  the  Camorra 
is  now  found  to  have  penetrated  the  public 
service  in  every  direction,  to  abound  in  the 
ranks  of  tlie  army,  and  to  liave  its  followers  in  1 
the  navy.  | 

On  the  35th  or  Much  wOl  1w  poUtdwd  the  commenaemcBt  : 
ot  ft  Hew  SerU  WoA  of  FIctloD,  sntlUed  ! 

VERY  HIED  CASH.  1 

By  CHARLES  READS,  i>.ax., 
Author  of  "  It  is  Nkvxk  Too  LjLIK  to  Km." 
To  Do  coatinoBd  from  week  to  voek,  until  eonqitoted  In 
•boot  el^  DMBtha. 


Now  iMdy,  boond  in  oloth  bouda,  prioa  6m,  6d., 

THE  EIGHTH  TOIUME, 

Coatftlnlng  from  No.  177  to  300,  txrth  IdcImIt*;  ud.  In  i 
ftddiuon,  SOMEBOOrS  LUCQAQE,  ImIbc  tta  j 

Extnt  Doable  Number  for  Chiiitmu.  ' 
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2%e  Jtiff&i  of  Traiulatiag  JrtieUt  from  All  the  Xbaji  Round  u  raened  by  the  Jmfkon. 
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TEST  HARD  CASE 

sx  TU  Atmox  Of    n  n  HKvn  too  un  to  ukkb." 


PROLOGUE. 

In  a  snowy  vills,  with  a  sloping  lawn,  just 
outside  the  great  commercial  seaport,  Barking- 
ton,  there  lived,  a  few  years  ago,  a  happy  fiunily. 
A  lady,  middle  aged,  bnt  stiU  charming;  two 
young  friends  of  hers ;  and  a  periodical  visitor. 

The  lady  was  Mrs.  Bodd ;  her  occasional  visitor 
was  her  husband;  her  friends  were  her  son  Ed- 
ward, aged  twenty,  and  her  da)^:hter  Jnli^  nine- 
teen; the  &uit  of  a  misalliance. 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  originally  Miss  Fountain,  a 
young  lady  well  born,  hig^  bred,  and  a  denizen  of 
the  bdiianable  wwld.    TTnder  a  strange  con- 
of  droiuQstances  she  coolly  manied  the 
'    obtain  of  an  "But  Indiaman.  The  deed  done, 
and  with  her  eyes  opui,  for  she  was  not,  to  say, 
in  kve  with  him,  she  took  a  judicious  line ;  and 
kept  it;  no  hankering  after  Mayfair,  no  tsdking 
about  Lord  "This"  and  Lady  " That,"  to  com- 
mercial gentlewomen ;  no  amphibionsness.  She 
accepted  her  place  in  society,  reserving  the  right 
to  embellish  it  with  the  graces  she  had  gathered 
in  a  hi^er  sphere.  In  her  home,  and  in  her 
person,  sbs  was   little  less  el^mt  than  a 
conntias ;  yet  nothing  more  than  a  merchant- 
I    captain's  wUe :  and  she  reared  that  commander's 
!    children,  in  a  suburban  villa,  with  the  manners 
which  adorn  a  palace.  When  th^  faappai  to 
j    be  there. 

This  lady  had  a  bngbear:  viz.  Slang.  She 
could  not  endure  the  smart  technicalities  cur- 
I  rent;  their  multitude  did  not  overpower  her 
i  distaste;  ^e  called  them  "jargon;"  "dang" 
1  was  too  coarse  a  word  for  her  to  apply  to  slang : 
I  she  excluded  many  a  good  "  racy  idiom"  along 
I  with  the  real  offenders ;  and  monosyllables  in 
I  general  ran  some  risk  of  having  to  show  their 
passports. 

If  this  was  pedantry,  it  went  no  farther ;  she 
was  open,  fseOf  and  youthfiil  with  her  yonng 
I   pupils;  and  had  the  art  to  put  herself  on  their 
il  lenl;  often,  when  they  were  quite  young 
I!  wooldflngninbntinB^norance,  in  order  to  hunt 
iritft  tmUi  in  ooaplei  with  ttwm,  and  detect,  by 
joint  experiment,  that  rainbows  oauno^  <ff  else 
will  no^  be  walked  intt^  nor  Jaok-o'-Iantem  be 
gadieredlikeaoowalq?;  and  tbal^  dissect  we  the 
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vocal  dog^its  hur  is  like  a  lamb's— never  so 
skilfully,  no  fragment  of  palpable  bark,  no  sedi- 
ment of  tangible  squeak,  remains  inside  him  to 
bless  the  inquisitive  little  operator,  &c.  &c. 

When  they  advanced  from  these  elementuy 
branches  to  Languages,  History,  Tapestry,  and 
"What  Not,"  she  managed  still  to  keep  by  their 
side,  learning  with  them,  not  jost  hearing  them 
lessons  down  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower  of  ma- 
ternity. She  never  checked  their  curiosity;  but 
made  herself  share  it;  never  gave  them,  as  so  many 
parents  do,  a  white-lying  answer;  wooed  their 
affections  with  subtle  though  innocent  art;  thawed 
their  reserve ;  obtained  their  love,  and  retained 
their  respect.  Briefly,  a  female  Chesterfield; 
her  husband's  lover  t^ter  marriage  though  not 
before ;  and  the  miM  monitress,  the  elder  sister, 
the  fovourite  companion  and  bosom  friend,  of 
botii  her  children. 

!niey  were  remarkably  dissimilar;  andperiuQS 
I  maybe  allowed  to  pr^use  the  narrative  of  their 
adventures  by  a  delineation ;  as  in  country 
chnrdies  an  individual  pipes  the  key-note,  and 
the  tune  comes  raging  after. 

Edward,  then,  had  a  great  calm  eye,  that  was 
always  looking  folk  full  in  the  face,  mUdly;  his 
countenance  comely  and  manly,  but  no  more; 
too  square  for  Apollo;  but  sufficed  for  John 
Bull.  Bis  figure  it  was  that  charmed  the  curious 
observer  of  male  beauty.  He  was  five  feet  ten; 
had  square  shoulders,  a  deep  chest,  masculine 
flank,  small  foot,  high  instep.  To  crown  all  this, 
a  head,  overflowed  by  ripples  of  dark  brown  hair, 
sat  witii  heroic  grace  upon  his  solid  white  throat, 
like  some  glusy  falcon  new  lighted  on  a  Parian 
column. 

This  young  gentleman  had  decided  qualities, 
positive  and  negative.  He  could  walk  up  to  a 
five-barred  gate,  and  clear  it,  alighting  on  the 
other  side  like  a  fallen  feather ;  could  row  all 
day,  ai^  then  dance  all  u^ht;  could  fiing  a 
cridtet  ball  a  hundred  and  six  yards ;  had  a  lathe 
and  a  tool-box,  and  would  make  you  in  a  trice  a 
chaur,  a  table,  a  doll,  a  nutcracker,  or  any  other 
moTwIe^  as<^  or  the  Teryrererse.  And  could 
not  learn  his  leBsons,  to  save  his  life. 

His  sister  Jnlia  was  not  so  easy  to  describe. 
Her  figure  was  tall,  Uthe,  and  serpentine ;  her 
hair  the  otdour  of  a  horse^hesnut  fresh  from  its 
pod;  her  ears  tiny  and  tdiell-like,  her  eyelashes 
long  and  silky;  her  moaUi  small  when  grave, 
large  when  smiling;  her  eyes  pure  hazel  by  day,  and 
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tinged  with  a  little  violet  by  night.  Bat  in  jot^ 
ling  down  these  details,  true  as  thej*  are^I  seem 
to  my seV  tio  b»  painting  like,  mth  a  Ittde  saovr 
and  saffKnimked  «n  a  aiarfa^  pallet,  tbse  ia 
a  beauty  too  spiritaal  to  he  chained  in  a  string 
of  items ;  and  Julia's  fair  features  were  but  tha 
china  vessel  that  brimmed  over  with  the  higher 
loveliness  of  her  aavL  Hes  esMntdal  ablLEB»iM4 
what  shall  I  si^P  Traosparaice. 

Yoa  would  have  said  W  very  body  thought. 

Modesty,  Intelligence,  and,  above  all,  EatfiniiMm, 
shone  through  her,  and  out  of  her,  and  made  her 
an  airy,  fiery,  household  j.oy.  Briefly,  an  in- 
camate  sunbeam. 

This  one  could  leam  her  lessons  with  unrea- 
sonable rapidity,  and,  nnidl  Edward  went  'to 
Ebon,  would'  insist  upon  learning  his  into  the 
bargain,  partly  with  the  fond  uotirat  of  coaxing 
him.  on;  as  the  company  of  a  swift  hone  incites- 
a  siffw  one ;  partly  becaose  she  was  detennined 
to  share  his  every  trouble,  if  she  could  not  re- 
move it.  A  little  chokriOf  and  indeed  down- 
right prone  to  that  more  generous  indignation 
which  fires  at  the  wrongs  of  others.  When 
heated' with  emotion,  or  sentiment,,  she  lowered 
her  voice,  instead  of  raising  it  like  the  rest  of  us : 
she  called  her  mother  "  Lady  Placid,"  and  her 
brother  "  Sir  Imperturbable.'*  And  so  much  for 
outlines. 

Mrs.  Sodd  laid  aside  her  personal  ambition 
with  her  maiden  name ;  but  she  looked  hifi^  for 
her  children.  Perhaps  she  was  all  the  mote  am- 
bitious for  them,  that  they  had  no  rival  a^irant 
in  Mrs.  Dodd.  She  educated  Julia  herself  from 
first  to  last ;  but  with  true  feaunine  distrust  of 
her  power  to  mould  a  lordling  of  creation,  she 
sent  Ddward  to  Eton,  at  nine. 

Tliis  was  slackening  her  tortoise.  For  at 
Eton  is  no  female  master,  to  coax  dry  knowledge 
into  a  slow  head.  However,  he  made  good  pro- 
gress in  two  branches — aquatics  and  cricket. 

Afler  Eton  came  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
His  mother  recognised  but  four;  and  these  her 
disoieet  ambition  speedily  sifted  down  to  two. 
E6r  military  heroes  are  shot  now  and  then,  how- 
ever pacific  the  century ;  and  naval  ones 
drowned.  She  woidd  never  expose  her  Edward 
to  this  class  of  accidents.  GI017  by  all  means ; 
glory  by  the  pul;  but  safe  rio^.  please;  or  she 
would  none  of  it.  Bemauied  the  church  and  the 
hiur :  and,  within  these  reasonable  limits  she  left 
her  dear  boy  firee  as  ur ;  and  not  even  hnrziBd; 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  (dioosQ :  he  must 
pass  through  the  university  to  either:  This  last 
essential  had  been,  settled  about  a  twelvemonth, 
and  the  very  day  for  his  going  to  Oxford  was  at 
liand,  whan  one  morning  Mr.  Edward  formally 
cleared  his  throat :  it  was  an  unusual  act,  and 
drew  the  ladies'  eyes  upon  him.  He  followed 
the  solemnity  up  by  delivering  calmly  and  pon- 
derously a  connected  discourse,  which  astonished 
them  by  its  lei^h  and  purport.  "Slamma, 
dear,  let  us  look  the  thing  in  the  iace,"  This 
was  his  favourite  expression,  as  well  as  habit 


"I  have  been  .thinking  it  quie^  over  for  the  ii 
last  six  months.  Whf  send  ms  to-  the  uni-  | 
'versiltrF  I  sBalLbetoutlof  placathen.  It  will  ! 
'oDst  jou  a  lot  (tf  aonAi,  mL  m  gcwL  Slow,  i 
you  take  a  fool's  advice !  Don't  you  waste  your  ' ! 
nonejt  and  p8pa%  sending  a  dull  fellow  like  me  ! 
to  Oxford !  I  did  bad  enougji  at  £toit.  Make  ; 
me  an  m^Xir^  ae  Mw^ftmp  If  jqu  were  not  | 
so  fond  of  me,  andlof  yoOr  I'd  aqrsouimeto  | 
Canada,  witib  a  pickaxe ;  you  know  Pve  got  no  i| 
headpiece." 

Mrs.  Doddl  had  sat  aghast,  casting;  Ddtrard  ' 
depgffflttmgboks  at  the  cloie  o£each  pondMona  ' 
sentence,,  but  too  polite  to  intenr^t  a  soul,  even   .  1 
a  sou  t^ng.  Qoasema.   She  now  amned  him  I 
she  could  afford  very  well  to  send  him  to  Oxford, 
and  b^rsed  leave  to  remind  him  that  he  was  too  1 
good  and  too  sensible  to  run  up  bills  there,  like  i 
the  young  men  who  did  not  really  love  their  | 
parents..  "Then,  as  for  learning,  why  we  mnt  1 
be  reaaonable  in  our  torn.  JDo  the  best  you  can,  ' 
love.  We  know  yoa  hare  no  gxeat  turn  for  the  , 
dassics;.  we  do  not  expect  yon  to  take  high  j 
honouia^  like  young  Mr.  Haidia^  boddeSr  that  \ 
make-  yarn  heedacdw :  he-  has  sad  hsad-  1 
oAm  bis  aister  told  Julia.  Bat,  my  deai^  aii.  | 
'universitv  ednoatuHL  is  indisMDsable ;  do  but 
,see  how  the  sigoa  of  it  fi 
through  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valnable  {. 
acqflaintanceB  and  luting  fdendahips  he  makes   | ' 
th^ :  even  those  £nr  dbtingoished  peesooia   '  I 
;who  have  risen  in  the  world  vithont  it,  have   '  I 
openly  regretted  the  want,  and  have  sent  their  . 
children :  and  iiat  says  volumes  to  me."  i  { 

:   "  Why,  Edward,,  it  ia  the  hali.mark  of 
tieman,"  said  Jnlia,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Bodd  oaught.  a  fiasli  of  hecr  dai^hter:  i 
"  And  my  silver  shall  never  be  withoat  it,"  said 
;  she, .  warioly..  She  added  presently,  in.  her  nsoal 
placid  tone,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  m;  daara,  I 
ought  to  have  said,  my  gold."  With  this  she 
;  kissed  Edwaid  tenderly  on  the  biow,  and  drew 
an,  ^braoe  and  a  little  grunt  o£  resignatitm.  ! 
from  him.  ' 

"  Take  the  dear  boy  and.  show  him  our  par-  | 
chases,  love !"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  with  a  httle  , ' 
gentle  accent  of  half  reproach,  scarce  perceptible  i 
to  a  male  ear.  | 

"Oh  yes:"  and  Julia  rose  and  tripped  to  the  , 
door.  There  she  stood  a  moment^  half  turned,  I 
with,  arching  neck,  colouring  with  innocent  ;i 
pkasnre.  "Come,  dariing.  Oh,  you  good-for-  ; 
nothing  thing." 

The  pair  fcnind  a  little  room  hasd  by,  paved 
with  china,  crockery,  glass,  baths,  luttles,  &c. 

"Ther^sir.  Look  tiiem  in  the  face  awl  us,  if 
yon  can." 

"  Well,,  you  know,  I  had  no  idea  you  had  been  . 
and  boo^  a  cart-load  of  tiiingB  for  Oxfiad." 
His  eye  brigjitened ;  he  whipped  out  a  two-fiaet 
rule,  and  began  to  calculate  the  rabic  ooutcuti. 
"  I'll  turn  to  and  make  the  oases,  Jo." 

The  ladies  had  tiieirwqr<  the  cases  were  made 
and  despatched;  and  one  moaing  the  Boa  came 
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for  Edward,  and  stopped  at  tbe  gatx  of  Albion 
VilJa.  At  this  aght  motlieT  and  daiiRfater  both 
turned  their  beads  qoickly  away  by  one  inde- 
pendent impniae,  and  gat  a  bod  example.  Appa^ 
rently  neither  of  them  had  calculated  on'  iMa 
paltry  little  detaiL  TleywarergamoibrUieoretieal 
departarea;  to  impalpable  universities;  and  "an 
air-drawn  Bn^  a  Boi  of  tbe  nrind,"  would  not 
hme  dqeoted  foramffineulrllieirkffy  Spaitan 
souls  on  gkry  beat ;  safe  ^ory:  Btit  hen  was 
a  Bos  of  wooc^  and  Bdwaid  gmstg  bodily^annqr 
inside  it 

vietim  Idiaad  tham;  tiimr  «.p  his  pmt- 
mantean  and  bag,  and  departed  serene  as  Italian 
skies.  TfaeTietonwatchedtihepitilessBiuqilUe 
outof  si^ ;  theaventiistohi»1)edioom,.alldi8- 
fttdflied  by  pactinTi  aid,  on  Ibe  rery  &ce  of  it, 
vaeant;  and  sat  down  on  fab  little  bed  inter- 
iwinhtg  and  weeping'. 

Edward  was  Reared  at  Bxeter  College,  as 
young  gentlemen  are  reecived  at  college ;  and 
nowhere  else;  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  Christen- . 
dom.  They  showed  him  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
tailed  it  an  "Atticr;"  grim  pleasantry !  being  a 
puncture  in  the  modem  Aliens.  They  inserted 
Imn ;  told  him  what  hour  at  the  top  of  the 
mominff  he  must  be  in  chapel ;  and  left  him  to 
find  out  bis  other  ills.  His  cases  were  welcomed 
like  Christians,  by  the  whole  staircase.  These 
undergraduates  abused  one  another's  crockery  as 
their  own:  the  joint  stock  of  breakables  had 
jnat  dwindled  very  low,  and  Mrs,  Dodd's  bonntifol 
contribution,  was  a  godsend. 

The  new  comer  soon  found  that  his  views  of  a 
learned  unirersity  had  been  narrow.  Out  of 
place  in  itP  why,  he  could  not  have  taken  his 
wares  to  a  better  maiicet ;  the  modem  Atheust 
like  the  ancient,  cultivates  muscle  as  well  as 
mind.  The  captain  cf  the  university  eleven  saw 
a  cricket-bidl  thrown,  all  across  the  groimd ;  he 
instantly  sent  a  professional  bowler  to  find  out 
who  that  was ;  throi^the  same  ambassador  Uie 
thrower  was  invited  to  play  on  club  days ;  and 
proving  himself  an.infhlHbte  catdiand  long  atop, 
a  mighty  thrower,  a  swift  Tonner,  and  a  steady, 
though  not  ve^  bnlHant,  bat,  he  was,  after  one 
cr  two  repulse^  actually  adopted  into  the  uni' 
veraity  eleven.  communicated  this  ray  of  gloiy 
by  letter  to  his  mother  and  suter  with  genuine 
delight,  edklly  and  dnmsily  expressed;  they 
replied  with  fbigned  and  fluent  rapture.  AjUvanc- 
ing  steadily  in  that  line  of  aoademio  study, 
towards  which  his  genius  lay,  he  won  a  hurdle 
TUX,  and  sent  home  a  little  silver  hurdle ;  and 
socm  after  brought  a  pewter  pot,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  recordmg  the  victory  at  "  Blvcs"  of 
Edward  Dodd;  but  not  too  arrogantly;  for  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot  was  this  device,  "  ICortr 
I    fs  ms  fllumfnatfan." 

;  The  Curate  of  Sandford,  who  pulled  number 
six  in  the  Exeter  boat,  left  Sandford  for  Witney : 
on  this  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  do  his  college 
justice  by  water,  and  his  parish  by  land,  nor 
escape  the  change  of  plnraUsm,  preaching  at 

i   Witney,  and  rawing  at  Oxford.  He  fluctuated. 


sighed,  kept  his  Witney,  and  laid  down  his  oar. 
Then  Edward  was  solemnly  weighed  in  his  Jersey 
and'flannel  trousers  by  tie  ei-ew,  and  proving 
only  deven  stone  e^ht,  whereas  he  had  been 
ungenerously  suspected  of  twelve  stone,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  oar  by  acclamation.  He 
was  a  picture  in  a  boat ;  and' oh ! ! !  well  pulled, 
six ! !  was  a  hearty  ^wnilation  constantly  hurled 
at  him  from  the  buik  by  many  men  of  other 
college^  and  even  by  the  more  genial  among  the 
cads;  as  tbe  Sxeter  glided  at  e»o  down  tlwrini^ 
or  shot  up  it  in  a- no& 

He  was  now  as  mneh  talked  of  m  flie  Uni- 
vetnty  as  any  nun  of  faia-Coltege,  except  one. 
ffingrdariy  enough  that  one  was  Ma  townsman ; 
but  no  ftiend  ^'hia:  lie  was  much  Edward's 
senior  in  standing,  though  not  in  i^;  and  tiiis 
is  a  barrier  fbeimioriiinst  not  step  over— with- 
out direct  encouragement— at  Odbrd.  More- 
over, tbe  college  was  a  large  one,  and  some  of 
"tbe  sets"  very  exclusive:  yonng  Hardie  was 
Doge  of  a  studious  oUgnei  aiuicareftil  to  make 
it  understood  that  he  was  a  reading  man  who 
boated  and  oricketed,  to  avoid  the  fetigne  of 
lounging;  notaboatmanorcricketer  who  strayed 
into  Aristotle  in  the  intecvals  of  Perspiration. 

His  public  running  since  he  left  Harrow  was 
as  follows ;  the  prize  poem  in  his  fourt^i  term ; 
the  sculls  in  bis  sixth;  the  Ireland  scholarship 
in  his  eighth  (he  pidled  second  for  it  the  year 
before);  Stroke  of  tiie  Exeter  in  his  tenth ;  and 
reckoned  sure  of  a  flrst  class,  to  oonanmniate  his 
twofold  career. 

To  tliis  young  Apollo,  crowned  with  variegated 
laurel,  Edward  looked  up  &om  a  distance.  The 
brilliant  creature  never  bestowed  a  word  on  him 
hj  land ;  and  by  water  oaly  such  observations  as 
the  following;  "Time,  Six!"  "Well  pulled. 
Six!"  "Very well pulIed,Six!"  Except^by-the-by. 
one  race ;  \rhen  .he  swore  at  him  iBce  a  trooper 
for.  not  being  quicker  at  starting,  l^e  excite- 
,ment  of  nearly  being  bumped  by  Brasanose 
in  the  first  hundred  yards  was  an  excuse ;.  how- 
ever, Hardie  apologised  as  they  were  dressing  in. 
!the  ba^  after  the  race.:  butuie  apology  waa  so 
3tl7,  it  did  not  pavo  tbe  w^  to  an  acquaintance. 

Young  Hardie,  rising  twenty-one,  thought 
nothing  human  worfliy  of  revetence,.liut  Intellect 
Invited  to  dinner,  on  the  same  day,  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  with  Volture,  and  with 
medc  St.  John,  he  would  certainly  have  told  the 
coachman  to  put  him  down  at  Vdtaire. 
'  His  quick  eye  detected  Edward's  character; 
but  was  not  attracted,  by  it :  says  ha  to  one  of 
his  adherents  "what  a  good-natured'  spoon, 
that  Dodd  is !  Fhcebus,  whi^  a  name !"  Edward,, 
on  the  other  baud,  praised  this  brilliant  in  all 
his  letters,  and  recorded  his  triumphs  and  auch 
of  his  witty  swings  as  leaked  through  his  own 
set,  to  reinvigorate  mankind.-  This  roused  Julia's 
ire.  It  smouldered  through  three  letters :  but 
burst  out  when  there  waa  no  letter,  but  Mrs. 
Dodd,  meaning,  Heaven  Itnows,  no.  harm,  h^- 
pened  to  si^  meekly,  i  propos  of  Edward, 
"You  know,  lov^  we  cannot  all  be  yoong 
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Hardies."  "  No,  and  thank  Heaveii,"  said  Julia, 
defiantly.  "Yea,  mammai"  ahe  continued,  in 
answer  to  Mrs.  Dodd's  eyebrow,  which  had 
ciftved;  "your  mild  glance  reads  my  soul;  I 
detest  that  boy.'*  Mrs.  Dodd,  smiled,  "Are 
you  sure  you  know  what  the  word  'detesf 
means  ?  and  what  has  young  Mt<  Haidie  done, 
that  you  should  bestow  so  vbleut  a  aentimCTit  on 
him?" 

"Mamma»  I  am  Edward's  ^ter,**  was  uw 
tragic  reply;  then,  kicking  off  the  baaldii  pretty 
nimUy,  "then!  he  beats  our  boy  at  every- 
thing, and  ours  sits  qnieUy  down  and  admiiea 
lam  for  it :  oh !  how  can  a  man  let  anybody  or 
anything  brait  himP  I  wouldn't;  without  a 
desperate  stn^le."  She  clenched  her  white 
teeth  aod  imagined  the  struggle.  To  be  sure, 
she  owned  she  had  never  seen  this  Mr.  Hsidie, 
but  after  aU  it  was  only  Jane  Hardie's  brother, 
as  Edward  was  hers ;  "  and  would  I  sit  dowa 
and  let  Jane  beat  me  at  Things  ?  never !  never ! 
never!   I  couldn't." 

"  Tour  friend  to  the  death,  dear ;  was  not  that 
your  expression  P" 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  dear 
mamma ;  I  was  off  my  guard.  I  generally  am, 
by  the  w^.  Bat  now  I  am  on  it,  and  propose 
an  amendment.  Now  I  second  it.  Nowlcaixy 
it." 

**  And  now  let  me  hear  it." 

"  She  is  my  friend  till  death— or  Eclipse ;  and 
that  means  until  she  eclipses  me,  of  course."  But 
Julia  added  softly,  and  with  sadden  gravity: 
"  Ah !  Jane  Hardie  has  a  &ul^  whidi  wifl  alwi^ 
prevent  her  from  eclipsing  yoni  humble  servant 
in  this  wibked  world." 

"What  is  that  P* 

**  She  is  too  good.  Huoh." 

**Farexemplel" 

"Toorelis^ons.'* 

*      that  18  another  matter." 

"For  shame,  mamma!  I  am  glad  to  hear  it : 
for,  X  soom  a  life  of  frivolity,  bat  then,  again,  I 
should  not  like  to  give  up  everything,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  Bodd  looked  a  little  staggered,  too,  at 
so  vast  a  scheme  of  capitulation.  But  "every- 
thing" was  soon  expluned  to  mean  balls,  con- 
certs, dinner-parties  in  genera],  tea-parties  with- 
out exposition  of  Scripture,  races  and  operas, 
cards,  charades,  and  whatever  else  amuses  so- 
cdety  without  perceptibly  sanctifying  it.  All 
these,  by  Julia'a  account.  Miss  Hardie  had  re- 
nounced, and  was  now  denouncii^  (with  the 
young  the  latter  verb  treads  on  the  very  heela  of 
the  former).  "And,  you  know,  she  is  a  district 
visitor!" 

This  climax  delivered,  Julia  stopped  short,  and 
awaited  the  result. 

Mrs.  Dodd  heard  it  all  with  qaiet  disapproval 
and  oool  incredulity.  She  hod  seen  so  many 
young  ladies  healed  of  so  many  yonng  enthu- 
siasms, by  a  wedding  ring.  Bat  while  she  was 
seardung  diligently  in  her  mine  of  ladylike 
]!higlidt-4mne  with  iden^  of  water  in  bess^ 


her  pardon— for  expressions  to  convey  inoffen- 
sively, and  roundabout,  her  conviction  that 
Miss  Hardie  was  a  little,  forious,  simpleton,  th& 
post  eam^  and  swept  the  subject  away  in  a 
moment. 

Two  letters;  one  from  Calcutfa^  one  from^ 
Oxford. 

They  came  qaietly  in  upon  one  salver,  and 
woe  opened  and  read  with  pleasorable  interest, 
hot  witiwnt  Borprisei  or  mi^viiig;  and  wHhont 
tbe  sl^test  foretaste  oS  their  grave  and  ebigalar 
consequences. 

Bivers  deep  and  broad  start  from  sa<^  little 
springs. 

David's  Irtter  was  of  unusual  length  for  I}iro. 
The  main  topics  were,  first,  the  date  and  manner 
of  his  return  home.  His  ship,  a  very  old  one, 
had  been  condemned  in  port :  and  he  was  to  sail 
a  fine  new  teak-built  vessel,  the  Agra,  as  far  as 
the  Cape ;  where  her  captain,  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  iUness,  would  come  onboard,  and  convey 
her  and  him  to  England.  In  fi^ofe,  Dodd  was 
to  command  one  of  the  Company's  hsqtesteameia 
to  Alexandria  and  back. 

"  It  is  rather  a  come-down  for  a  sailor,  to  go 
straight  ahead  like  a  wheelbarrow,  in  all  weathers, 
with  a  steam-pot  and  a  crew  of  coalheavers.  Bui 
then  I  shall  not  be  parted  from  my  sweetheart 
such  long  dreary  spells  as  I  have  been  this  twenty 
years,  my  dear  love :  so  is  it  for  me  to  com- 
plamP" 

The  second  topic  was  pecuniary :  the  transfer 
of  their  savings  from  India,  whne  interest  was 
higher  than  at  lunne,  but  the  capital  not  so 
secnre. 

And  the  third  was  ardent  and  tender  expres- 
sions of  affection  for  the  wife  and  cfail^en  he 
adored.  These  effusions  of  tin  heart  had  no 
separate  place,  except  in  my  somewhat  abttrary 
analysis  of  the  honest  sailor's  letter;  they  were 
the  under-current. 

Mrs.  Dodd  read  part  of  it  out  to  Julia ;  in  fact, 
all  but  the  money  matter :  that  concerned  the 
heads  of  the  family  more  immediately;  and 
Cash  was  a  topic  her  daughter  did  not  under- 
stand, nor  care  about.  And,  when  Mrs.  Dodd  had 
read  it  with  glistening  eyes,  she  kissed  it  ten- 
derly, and  read  it  all  over  again  to  herseU,  and 
then  put  it  into  her  bosom  as  naively  as  a  milk- 
maid in  love. 

Edward's  letter  was  short  enough,  and  Mrs. 
Dodd  allowed  Julia  to  read  it  to  her,  which  she 
did  with  panting  breath,  and  glowing  cheeks, 
and  a  running  fire  of  comments. 
"  'Dear  Mamma,  I.hope  you  and  Ju  are  quite 

well  '" 

"  Ju,"  murmured  Mrs.  Dodd,  plaintively. 
"  '—And  that  there  is  good  news  about  papa 
coming  home.  As  for  me^  I  have  plenty  on  my 
hands  just  now;  all  this  term  I  have  been' 
('  trainuig*  scratched  oat^  and  another  word  put 
in:  ci^-ob,Iknov)*craomiiiig.'" 
"Cramming,  loreP" 

"Tea,  that  ii  the  Qxfoidish  for  stndying." 
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IPorsmaUs.'" 
Mrs.  Dodd  contrired  to  sigh  mterrogidirelr. 
Jolia^  who  understood  lier  every  accent,  reminded 
her  .that  "smalls"  was  the  new  word  (or  "  little 
go." 

— Cramming  for  smalls;  aodnowlamintwo 
races  at  Henley,  and  that  rather  puts  the  snaffle 
(m  reading  and  gooseberry  pie*  (Goodness  me), 
*  and  adds  to  my  chuoD  <«  bong  plongbed  for 
smalls.*  •» 

"  What  does  it  all  meanP"  inqnired  mamma, 
"'gooseberry  pieP'  and  'the  snaffle?*  and 
'  ploughed  f" 

"  Well,  the  gooseberry  pie  is  really  too  deep 
for  me :  bat  ploughed  is  the  new  Ozfordish 
for  '  plucked.'  O  mamma,  have  you  fo^tten 
that  P  Plucked  was  Tulgar.  so  now  tiiey  are 
plonked. 

"'—For  smalls;  but  I  hope  I  flhkll  not  be^  to 
vex  you  and  puss.'  *' 

"  Heaven  fortud  he  should  be  so  diagnoed ! 
But  what  has  the  oat  to  do  with  it  P'* . 

"Nothing  on  earth.  Fuss  P  that  is  me.  How 
dare  he?  Did  I  not  forbid  all  these  mohumes, 
and  all  tiiis  Oxfudish,  by  proolamatkm,  last 
Long." 

"LastLoagr 

*'  Hem !  last  protracted  raeation. 

"  *  —Dear  mamma,  sometimes  I  cannot  help 
being  down  in  the  month'  (why,  it  is  a  string  of 
Vearls)  '  to  think  you  bare  not  got  a  son  like 
Hardie."* 

At  this  unfortunate  reflection  it  was  Julia's 
turn  to  suffer.  She  (^posited  the  letter  in 
her  lap,  and  fired  up.  "Now,  have  not  I 
cause  to  hati^  and  socon,  and  (tes]^  le  petit 
Hardie  P" 

"Julia!" 

"I  mean  to  dislike  with  propriety,  and  gently 
to  abominate  Hr.  Hardie,  junior. 

" '  — Dear  mamma,  do  come  to  Henley  on  the 
tenth,  you  and  Ju.  The  university  eights  will 
not  be  ther^  but  the  head  boats  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambrit^  river  will;  and  the  Oxford  head 
boat  is  Exeter,  you  know ;  and  1  pull  six.'  ** 

"  Then  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it ;  my  poor 
«hild  will  overtask  his  strength ;  and  how  unlair 
of  the  other  young  gentlemen;  it  seems  un- 
generous ;  unreas(mable." 

" '  —And  I  am  entered  for  the  sculls  as  well, 
•and  if  you  wd"  the  Impetuosity" '  (Vengeance  I) 
'  were  looking  on  firom  the  bank,  I  do  think  I 
should  be  laxky  this  time.  Henley  is  a  Img  way 
from  Baiiington,  but  it  is  a  pretty  place ;  dl  the 
ladies  admire  it,  and  like  to  see  both  tiie  tnuTer- 
-eities  oat  and  a  atnumng  race.* 

"01^  well,  there  i$  an  epithet.  One  would 
think  thunder  was  going  to  race  lightning,  ia- 
4tead    Oxfurd  Cambridge. 

*'  '—If  you  can  come,  please  write,  and  I  will 
get  you  nice  lodgings;  1  will  not  let  you  go  to  a 
noisy  inn.  Love  to  Julia  and  no  end  of  kisses 
to  mjr  pretty  mamma, 

*"  bom  your  affeotimiate  Son, 


They  wrote  off  a  cordial  assent,  and  reached 
Henley  in  time  to  see  the  dullest  town  in  Europe ; 
and  also  to  see  it  turn  one  of  the  gayest  in  an 
hour  or  two ;  so  impetuously  oame  both  the  uni> 
versities  pouring  into  it— m  all  known  vehicles 
that  could  go  then:  pace — by  land  and  water. 

CHATTKk  I. 

Ii  was  a  bright  hot  day  in  June.  Mrs.  Dodd 
and  Julia  sat  hidf  reclining,  with  thdr  parasols 
up,  in  an  open  carriage,  by  the  brink  <^  the 
Thames  at  one  of  its  loveliest  bends. 

About  a  forlcmg  up  stream  a  silvery  st<me 
bridge,  just  mellowed  Iqr  time^  spanned  the  rirer 
with  many  fair  arches.  Through  these  the 
coming  river  peeped  sparkling  a  kmg  war  ftbov^ 
then  came  meandering  and  shLiing  down,  loitered 
cool  and  sombre  under  the  dark  raulb^  tbm 
glistening  on  again  erodtedly  to  the  spot  wiiere 
sat  its  two  fairest  visitors  that  d^;  but  at  that 
Very  point  flung  off  its  serpentine  habits,  and  shot 
straight  away  in  a  broad  stream  of  scintillating 
wator  a  mile  long,  down  to  an  island  in  mid* 
stream ;  a  little  fairy  island  with  old  trees  and 
a  white  temple.  To  curl  round  this  fairy 
isle  the  broad  current  parted,  and  both  silver 
streams  turned  purple  in  the  shade  of  the  grove; 
then  winded  and  melted  from  the  sight. 

This  noble  and  rare  passage  of  the  silvery 
Thames  was  the  Henley  race-course.  The  start- 
ing place  was  dovu  at  the  island,  and  the  goal 
was  up  at  a  point  in  the  river  below  the  bridge, 
hut  above  the  bend  where  Mrs.  Dodd  and  Julia 
sat,  unruffled  by  the  racing,  and  eiyoying  luxuri- 
ously the  glorious  stream,  the  mellow  bridge 
crowded  with  carriages— whose  fair  occupants 
stretched  a  broad  band  of  bright  colour  above 
the  dark  figures  clustering  on  the  battlements— 
and  the  green  meadows  opposite  with  the  nkotley 
crowd  streaming  up  and  down. 

Nor  was  that  sense,  which  seems  especially 
keen  and  delicate  in  women,  left  imregaled  in 
the  general  bounty  of  the  time.  The  green 
meadows  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  gardens 
at  the  back  of  our  iaii  friends,  flung  their  sweet 
fresh  odours  at  theur  liquid  bene&otor  gliding 
by;  and  the  sun  himself  seemed  to  bum  pur- 
fumes,  and  tlw  air  to  scatter  them,  orer  the 
motley  meny  crowd.  Hut  bri^t,  hot,  amilinft  aiiy 
d^  in  June. 

Thus  tuned  to  gentle  enjoyment,  the  fair 
mother  and  her  lovely  daughter  leaned  back  in  a 
delhnoos  langoor  proper  to  tJieir  sex,  and  eyed 
with  unflagginff*  though  demure,  interest,  and 
furtive  cnzioeity,  the  wealth  of  youth,  beauty, 
stature,  agility,  gaiety,  and  good  temper,  the 
two  great  universities  had  poured  out  upon  those 
obscure  basks;  all  dressed  in  neat  but  easy 
fitting  clothes,  cut  in  the  height  of  the  fashion, 
or  else  in  Jerseys,  white  or  striped,  and  flannel 
trousers,  and  straw  bats,  or  cloth  caps  of  bright 
ai^  various  hues;  betting,  strolling,  htnghing, 
dudSng,  laikii^and  whiiUng  stunted Uu^eons 
stAuntSallr* 
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Bat  as  far  the  sport  itself  thsj  wore  there  to  see, 
the  centre  of  all  these  bright  aooessoiies,  "  The 
Racmg,"  my  ladies  did  not  underBtaud  it,  nor 
trj,  n»  care  a  hook-aud-f^e  about  iL  But  this 
mild  di^ified  indifference  to  the  main  event  re- 
ceived a  ahock  at  two  sm.  :  for  then  the  first 
heat  for  the  cap  came  on,  and  Edward  was  in  it. 
So  then  racing  beoame  all  ia  a  moment  a  most 
interesting  pastime;  an  appendage  to  Loving. 
He  loft  them  to  join  his  orew.  And,  won  after, 
the  Eieter  glided  down  *he  mer  before  fheir 
eyes,  with  the  beloved  one  rowing  quietly  in  it : 
his  Jersey  revealed  not  only  the  working  ■power 
of  his  amu,  as  sonbumt  behnr  the  elbow  as  a 
^fpteft,  mi  as  eorded  abore  as  a  bladkHaith*«» 
but  iJBDthei^y  thegrettt  moaelei  across  his 
broad  and  deoply  iodrated  ^heet :  his  oar  entered 
the  water  UDOothly,  gripped  it  BBveiety,  then 
came  oat  clean,  and  f^bered  olear  and  tuaaWy 
on  the  nnging  towIoi^  Ae  boat  jomped,  lad 
then  glided,  at  each  neat«  easy,  pomrfol  stroke. 
**0h,  hov  faeastifal  and  strong  In  is,**  oiied 
Julia.  "  I  had  « idea.** 

Presently  the  competitor  lar  this  heat  oame 
down,  the  Cambridge  boat,  rowed  by  a  line  erew 
in  broad  sbiped  Jerseys.  "Oh  dearf*  said 
Jolia,  "they  are  odioos  and  stnmg  in  tiiis  boat 
too.  I  wi^  I  was  in  ilr— vith  a  gtmlet;  he 
sioiUd  win,  poor  boy." 

Which  corkaearev  staiiaase  to  Hononr  being 
iasoeesaiM^  the  rsoe  had  to  be  decided  i^^  two 
anCBminiBStKiflMeidlsd  "Speed"  Hul"Bottoai." 

Few  things  in  this  vide  of  tears  aie  more 
worthy  a  pe*  of  fire  than  an  Sng^udi  boat-race 
ii,  as  seen  by  the  runners ;  and  none  else  hav« 
•ever  seen  <uie,  or  can  point  one.  But  I,  nn- 
iiappily,  hare  nothing  to  do  with  race,  ex- 
-eept  as  it  appeared  to  two  ladies  seated  on  the 
Benley  side  of  ihe  Haaaet,  neaiiy  opposite  tite 
winning-post.  These  fair  aovioea  then  kioked 
all  dowB  tike  xivsx,  and  eoold  just  discern  two 
vhitidi  sioeakB  on  the  water,  one  on  each  ode 
ttfi  little  £uryi^;  and  a  gsaat  black  patch  ou 
{he  fieikdiire  bsafc.  lie  threstening  stoeaks 
■vende  two  zaeiag  boats  t  the  blaok  fitdi  was 
about  a  bimdpwi  Gmfaridge  and  Oifarri  nen, 
ready  to  ran  aad  hallo  with  the  boats  the 
way,  or  at  least  till  the  last  fuff  of  wind^oald 
bb  torn  pbu  haUoed  oat  of  tiicir  yoaag  Mka. 
Others  less  fleet  and  endaringf  bat  eqosUy  tla- 
aK»EDai>  stood  in  knots  at  Tatious  dntanoes,  ripe 
for  a  shmter  yell  and  mn  when  the  boats  ahooid 
oome  np  to  them.  Of  the  latiros  and  eonntry 
TiaitOTB,  those,  who  were  not  nailed  down  k)im- 
teoas  Fato,  ebbed  and  flowed  sad  down  the 
bulk  with  no  settled  ideN  but  of  getting  in  the 
w»y  as  mn<di  as  pnn^,  and  of  gottbigJEiiDdud 
iato  the  Thames  as  little  as  mi^  ba. 
Biere  was  a  long  uneaay  sospensb 
Atlastapoff  o£  smoke  iasiud  from  a  pistol 
down  at  the  island ;  two  oars  aeemed  to  splash 
into  the  water  £am  each  white  streak;  and  ^ 
Ua«k  pat(di  was  moving;  so  were  the  threaten- 
ing streaks.  Fxesently  was  heard  aftiut  ponti* 


nuous,  distant  murmar,  and  the  streaks  began  to 
get  la^er,  and  larger,  and  l^er ;  and  the  eight 
splashing  oars  locked  four  instead  of  two. 

Every  head  was  now  tamed  down  the  linr. 
Groups  hnng  craning  over  it  like  nodding  bat 
rusbM. 

^ext  the  runnecB  wore  swelled  by  the  etng- 
gjers  iiitgf  picked  up;  so  were  their  voioea; 
and  on  oame  the  aplaahing  oars  and  laainig 

lungs. 

!Now  the  colours  of  the  racing  Jerseys  peeped 
ttistinet.  The  oanmcn's  heads  and  bodies  oame 
swingii^c  back  like  one,  and  the  oazs  seemed  to 
iuk  the  water  savagely,  like  a  ooonected  row  of 
Bwordsi,  and  the  spr^y  sonizted  at  each  vicioos 
stroke,  l^bo  boats  ]ea^  and  darted  aide  bir 
side,  and,  looking  at  tivun  in  front,  nobody  ooald 
say  which  was  ahead.  On  thi^  came  neatw  and 
nearery  with  hundreds  of  wiaes  Todftgating, "  Go 
it  Cambridge!"  "WeU  palled  Oxford!"  "Ton 
are  gaining,  harrsh  I"  "  Well  polled  Trmity !" 
"Hurrah!"  "Oxford!"  "Cambridge!"  "Now 
is  your  time,  Hatdie,  pick  her  up !"  "  Oh,  well 
pulled. «)xr  "WeU polled,  stroke!"  "Up,iip! 
Uft  her  a  bU!"  " Cambridge  1"  "Oxford!'* 
"Hurrah!" 

At  this  Julia  turned  red  and  pale  hf  toms. 
"Oh,  mamma!"  said  she,  i*iwr'"C  lu^  hands 
end  ooloaring  high,  "  would  it  be  vwy  wrong  if 
I  was  to^yfor  Oxford  to  win F* 

Mis.  !Dodd  had  ajntmitoiy  finger;  it  was  og 
her  left  hand ;  she  raised  it ;  and,  that  moment,, 
as  if  she  had  given  a  ugnal,  the  boats,  fore- 
shortened no  longez,  shot  out  to  treble  the  length 
they  had  looked  hithertc^  and  oame  broadude 
past  our  pidpitating  fur,  the  elastic  rowers 
stretched  like  greyhounds  in  a  chase,  darting 
forward  at  each  stroke  so  holdly,  they  seemed 
flying  oat  of  the  boats,  and  suiging  back  as 
superbly,  an  eij^tfohl  honun  wave :  their  nostrils 
all  open,  the  lips  of  some  pale  and  Mutinous ; 
titek  white  te^  aU  clenched  grimly,  their 
yooBg  eyes  all  glowing;  their  supple  bodies 
swelling;  the  moscles  wrUfaing  beoeath  their 
Jersey^  and  the  sinews  starting  on  each  bate 
brown  aim;  theirlittleehrilleoxswains  shouUog 
inperioaaly  at  the  yoong  ^snt^  sad  working  to 
andfio  with  them,  likejof^i^ataflnish;  nine 
souls  and  bodies  flung  whole  into  each  nu^nifi- 
oant  effect;  water  fiwune  and  flymg;  row- 
looks  ripging,  orowd  numing,  tninhlinft  and 
howling  like  mad;  aodCunbiidge  aboat'anose 
aheadL 

They  bad  soarcely  passed  ouj  two  spectatws, 
when  Oxford  pot  on  a  fiuious  spurt,  and  got 
fully  even  with  the  teadiog  boat  Thwe  was  a 
loader  roar  than  ever  &ou  the  bank.  Cem- 
bridge  sported  desperatdy  in  turn,  and  stole 
those  few  feet  bock;  aod so  tbey  wont  failing 
emy  ineh  cf  water.  Baqg!  A  oannon  on  the 
bank  sent  ita  smoke  over  both  competitors;  it 
di^ersed  in  a  moment,  and  the  boats  were 
seen  palling  slowly  towards  the  bridge,  Cam- 
bridge wifch  four  OSES,  Oxiiiid  with  six,  as  if  that 
gon  had  irinied  them  inth. 
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The  nwe  over. 

Bat  irbo  had  won  aax  pvt/  ooaid  not  see,  and 
Bdut  wait  to  lean. 


SHAEiai^ftS  MUSIC. 

Br  TUBEB  ACTS, 
nasi  ACT.  TAITTUrCIC  ASS  SUTKUSTATirBAX 
FLATS. 

That  tliere  is  no  pro&iu  tniter  (to  adopt  tbe 
laaomu  distiiiotian}  vho  has  fiiniialiBd  Buefa  in- 
■piratioD,  to  every  creator,  in  ererj  'branch  of 
imagiiiatiTe  art,  as  England'a  dramatifit,  may  be 
proved,  if  mexdj  one  comer  of  iiie  world  of 
poetrj  be  glanoea  at,  not  explored  to  the  fullest . 
X  hure  givea  up  ooUectton  of  facts  ia  legard  to 
Kiakespeare  music  as  a  task,  hopeless  by  reason 
of  its  immensitf,  aad  iu  stringing  togethw  a 
few  notes  made  dmin^  soooe  years,  merely 
open  a  saliiject  which  wiU  furnish  a  siUMtautial 
decade's  work  to  any  one  intending  to  dismiss 
his  labour  as  amplete. 

How  to  begin? — with  a  word  or  two  on'Ae 
paucity  of  real  inrentions  iu  art— pointing  oat 
now  Shakespeare  quoted  HoUinshed  wkoiaBak, 
and  patched  PbtanBh,  aad  rara^ed  the  world  of 
Italian  ItotinL  lor  his  plots  P— with  a  speonlaticai 
on  the  numUons  dbmoito  of  rqoodaction 
exifltingeverrwher©— «o  shadowed  ont  by  Hamlet 
in  the  chnrotijard— so  beautifully  to  be  tested, 
tasted,  and  oaudled,  by  any  one  who  walks  in 
an  old  forest,  and  who  sees  how  the  trees  feed 
tbe  turf,  and  how  the  soil  beneath  tbe  turf, 
gives  atiment  to  the  trees,  and  prepares  new 
ones  to  sphag  when  the  ancients  mail  &li  in 
the  folneas  of  Une  ?  One  conld  rhapsodise  for 
pages  on  these  old  truths,  and  illustrate  tbem 
musically  with  reference  to  the  snbject  in  band. 
No— for  the  moment  let  it  mBce  to  glance 
throuji^  the  open  flate  of  Dreamland,  ana  then, 
takii^  down  from  tbe  abelf  a  chance  copy  of  the 
plan  (tbe  one  bete  taken  down  is  UeobaldV 
witn  its  old  wiiy  freoohified  copper-plate  QIbs- 
irations  by  GnTolot  and  Van  der  Qucbt^  to  go 
through  the  list  of  them,  and  to  see  what  may 
torn  lu)  from  Memory  and  the  memorandum- 
book. 

The  first  inlSieobald'sedition.  is  Shakespeare's 
last,  The  Tempest. — Tiiis  brings  us  at  once  into 
what  may  be  called  his  three  supernatural  plays 
'  — the  magical  dream-drama,  the  faery  maM^ue, 
i  and  the  human  izagedy  of  Destiny*  Ambition, 
i  and  Crime. 

I  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  fancy  to  attempt 
I  the  Bupematual  in  Music.  The  first  l^cnd 
I  wbicb  got  on  tbe  opera  stage,  more  romantio  in 
its  obaraoter  than  the  bistoriee  of  Mitridate  and 
Aleasandro  in  ancient  days,  was  that  of  Aimida 
with  its  duel  betwijit  Seuse  and  Spirit;  Pa- 
ganism and  Cliristianity — £nchantmeutandFaith 
stronger  than  Euchantmeut. — And  Armida  wiiii 
her  faeiy  garden  is  possibly  tbe  heroine  who 
has  appeared  in  tbe  lai^fest  number  of  opacu ; 
her  derioea  and  her  discomfiture  having  be^ 
set  by  some  fifty  conposers— «monffthes«^  Luili. 
Sandel,  Gbickj  Ht^dii,  Bossini.  This  ni^y  be 


in  part  accounted  for  by  the  strong  human 
int^^  whiob  keeps  the  fantastic  story  alire. 
Iiees,  if  not  compaotively  little,  of  this  belongs 
to  Shakespeare's  Tempest.  Miranda  and  Ferdi- 
nand are  m  the  seoono  distance,  Prospero,  Ariel, 
and  Caliban,  in  the  first.  Tbe  temptation  of 
the  story,  then,  to  the  musician,  has  been  mainly 
its  snperuaturol  dement;  and  the  exquisite 
famj  showered  over  it  everywhere  by  the  dra- 
■labst.  Bach  are  the  limits  of  music,  however, 
tbat  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  Ariel  «scept  oon- 
ventionaUy.  T!be  efietta  of  elemental  sound—- 
tbe  sighing  of  braeiee,  tbe  droppbg  of  water, 
the  rostlii^  of  leaves,  the  distant  echo  on  tbe 
bill— -can  only  be  repreaented  in  <»e  and  tlu  same 
ianguage;  and  tbe  vety  thing  which  appears  to 
have  seduced  so  many  musimans  is  tbe  one 
whieh  might  nsre  naturally  have  distanced 
tbem. 

At  first,  of  coiirse,  musical  illuatr&tion  con- 
Bned  itself  to  a  mere  setting  of  Ariel's  and  Ca- 
liban's lyrics— to  tunes  vhich  the  actors  might 
sing  on  tbe  stage.  It  is  more  probable  that 
thne  were  snatched  up  and  brought  in  from 
any  source  in  those  old  nide  days  (as  tbe  vaude- 
viue  tunes  in  France  are  em  now),  than  that 
they  wwe  e^treaslj  written  for  ttie  drama»-" 
stage  miiaio  was  Uwe  mrare  advaneed  in  Sbata- 
Bpeare'fl  time  than  stage  seene-painting.  Tiien 
was  no  orchestra  meriting  the  name.  There 
was  Tempest  awsic  oomposed  by  Lock  or 
Scales,  bat  it  never  took  the  place  which  the 
Mjobeth  nosio,  at^boted  to  those  two  men,  has 
done,  and  whidi  it  still  k>^.  The  first  real 
mark  made  on  the  m  music  may  be  said  to 
be  in  tJie  songs  of  ForceU— those  sweet  and 
stately  melodies  of  which  we  English  shall  never 
tire.  Itisw«aAhwhile,however,toremarkinthis 
Pureell  music  for  The  Tempest  a  4»itain  restraint 
not  shown  by  him  ia  other  of  Jits  settings  of 
poetry  ica  the  ata^e.  That  be  could  be  emi- 
nently -AD^  expressiv^y  fantastic  in  advance  of 
bis  time,  hii^nostSoens,  and  his  ddicionslywi^- 
ward  eamlata  tbe  D^cious  Lady^  K]uain  to  at- 
test. Strange  that  Dryden  should,  in  one  punt  of 
view,  have  been  more  su^estive  to  the  musician 
than  Sliakespeure !  Those,  however,  were  tlie 
days  of  Shal^peare's  neglect  in  England — days 
which  lasted  on  even  into  the'  time  of  Handel. 
The  last  named  great  man  knew  our  poets,  as  iiis 
Ii' Allegro^  ud  Samson,  and  Cecilisn  Odes,  bear 
witness,  and  that  he  never  set  a  line  of  Shake- 
speare's verse  is  a  case  singular  enongh  among 
oversights  and  exceptions  to  be  worth  noting. 
His  Tight4iand  man.  Smith,  had  a  finer  sense; — 
and  wrote  or  fitted  up  music  for  The  Tem- 
as  well  as  The  Midsnnuner  Night's 
m — the  former  bong  lost  and  foigotten, 
and  no  wonder,  seeing  tW  Tbe  Tempest  was 
taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  best  of  Shakespearian 
oompossra,  Thomas  Augustine  Arne. 

Amoqg  all  the  Kuk^''^  songs  of  the  last 
century,  those  by  this  m^odist  to  The  Tempest 
and  As  Xou  Like  It,  stuid  out  with  a  distumt 
beauty  and  prominence,  shared  by  none  othnr 
in  the  loog  lisc  Their  fxesboess  will  be  at  (hu»i 
£clt  if  th^  be  emnpared  to  the  beaotifdi  bat* 
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more  modish  melodies — ao  many  copies  from  the 
Italian — ^vbich  fill  Ame'a  Artaxerzea.  There  is 
no  trace  of  place  or  period  in  Ariel's  song, 
"Where  the  bee  sacks,  that  delicate  inspiratioQ 
vbioK  will  keep  its  favonr  so  long  as  yoan^ 
voices  are  left  to  sing,  and  ears  of  all  ages  to 
enjo^.  With  Caliban  (a  monster  puzzling  to  all 
musicians).  Am*  was  less  happr,  hamg  no 
power,  so  far  as  may  beJndgM,  over  rude, 
nratal,  vigorous  passion,  ooold  have  made 
I  notiiing  of  Gay^s  Polyphemus.  Nor  does 
I  his  masque  music  for  Juno  and  Ceres,  if  he 
composed  it,  remain.  That  episode,  though 
more  than  once  ingeniously  treated,  as  by 
Linley,  and  by  Mr.  Henrv  Smart,  a  few  years 
since,  under  Mr.  Macready's  management— has 
never  been  worthily  set  till  the  otber  day,  and 
that,  as  we  shall  see,  br  one  of  the  two  youngest 
composers,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  have  ventured 
to  deal  with  Shakespeare. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  when  German  thea- 
i  tncal  music  began  to  stir  itself  in  quest  oF  in- 
'  dividuslity,  the  romantic  plavs  of  Shakespeare 
b^u  also  to  excite  enrioufy  and  admiration. 
Tired  enough  must  the  poor  oom posers  of  all 
and  sundry  countries  have  been  of  Greek  kings 
and  queeiu,  of  Gods  and  Goddesses— especially 
after  a  certain  Glock,  by  his  five  imperishable 
operas,  had  made  farther  progress  in  classical 
musical  tragedy  impossible.  The  Tempest,  how* 
ever,  fell  into  clumsy  and  feeble  keeping  among 
the  Germans.  Bolle — one  of  the  thousand  volu- 
minous composers,  who  flonrish  respectably,  and 
write  what  by  no  means  should  be  remembered — ' 
had  an  opera  on  the  subject.  Another,  a  later 
setting,  figures  in  the  list  of  works  by  a  man  who 
enjoyra  a'wider  reputation,  and  whose  name  is  not 
yet  ntteriy  forgotten — Winter.  But  that  meri- 
torious person  seems  to  have  been  bom  without 
a  grain  of  the  picturesque  in  his  genius.  His 
South  American  opera.  The  Interrupted  Sacri- 
fice, still  drowuly  lin^ring  iu  the  German 
theatre,  has  not  a  trace  in  it  of  colour  or  climate. 
The  scene  might  be  as  well  laid  in  Brandenburg 
or  Holland,  for  any  touch  of  warmth  or  barbaric 
splendour  which  it  possesses.  Of  all  respectable 
composers.  Winter  is  among  tlie  most  weakly 
wearisome.  Sach  a  man's  Tempest  could  only 
live  in  the  line  of  a  dictionary.  There  could,  by 
no  magic,  have  been  any  encuantment  in  it. 

How  strongly  the  legend  tempted  Mendelssohn 
is  too  well  known  a  story  to  require  being  dwelt 
on  at  length.  For  years  he  was  trying  to  work 
on  it  in  conjunotion  with  Immermann  (probably 
even  to  the  extent  of  sketching  certain  portions), 
but  the  inherent  difficulties  of  thel(^;end,  as  one 
to  be  exclusively  conducted  in  music,  may  have 
made  themselves  felt  then — as  they  did  later, 
when  a  London  manager  ventured  the  length  of 
positively  promising  a  Tempest  opera  from  Men- 
delssohn (advertising  the  cast,  nay,  too,  giving 
portraits  of  the  artists  in  the  principal  scenes), 
merely  on  the  strength  of  the  composer  having 
'Consented  to  look  at  au  opera -book  on  his 
favourite  drama,  after  it  liad  been  arranged  by 
the  adroit  but  unscrupulous  Scribe.  Two  worse 
Dssorted  fellow-laboarera  conld  hardlj  have  been 


found.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  no  good 
could  come  of  the  aStai  when  the  French  party 
to  the  contract  was  irreverent  enough  to  spice  i 
Shakespeare's  too  insipid  play,  hy  bringing  into  , 
visible  prominence  CaHban's  ch^oub  persecution  ' 
of  Miranda.   The  book  was  returned  with  pro-  I 
test ;  and  Mendelasohn  died  without  having 
realised  one  of  the  dearest  plana  of  his  nmsicu 
life. 

Hal£vy*s  Tempesta,  on  M.  Scribe's  book,  set 
for  London,  and  sung  here  by  Sontag  and 
LaUaoh^  has  not  had  altogether  fair  measure 
from  any  public.   There  is  an  incurable  French 
taint  in  tne  arrangement,  with  its  superfluooa 
last  act,  which  was  quietly  lopped  away  when 
the  opera  was  attempted  in  Fans.    Yet  some  of 
the  music  has  elegance,  and  Lablaclie,  the  in- 
comparable, was  furnished  in  it  with  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  his  display  and  his  discretion.  That 
old  man's  personification  of  Caliban  f  for  Lablache, 
when  he  personated  Caliban,  was  old),  the  brute 
force  thrown  by  him  into  lool^  voice,  and  gesture, 
and  yet  the  admirable  propriety  with  which  .! 
difficulties  in  the  part,  which  mig^t  so  easily  ! 
have  become  abominations,  were  managed  aim 
concealed,  should  not  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  might,  versatfliiy, 
and  subtle  judgment,  wbic^  have  been  seen  on 
the  musical  sti^,— It  should  also  be  recorded, 
ss  a  curiosity,  that  the  one  encore  gained  during  ' , 
the  opera,  was  won  by  Mdlle.  Farodi's  spirited  , 
singing  of  the  Franco-Italianised  version  of  Ste*  . 
phano's  song —  { 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain  aod  I,  | 

which  choice  ditty  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
left  alone  in  its  ooarseneas  by  our  home  musi-  I 

cians. 

Besides  the  iUostrations  mentioned,  a  few  ] 
more  modem  ones  still  chim  notice— a  spirited, 
but  too  long-drawn  overture,  by  H.  Benedict, 
written  in  contemplation  of  the  play  being  re- 
vived, with  complete  music,  bvthe  same  bond  at 
Munich — a  scene  for  Miranda  and  chorus,  fay 
that  eccentric  French  student  of  Shakespeare 
whom  we  shall  meet  again,  M.  Berlioz— another 
Shakespeaiian  curiosity — for  its  uncouthness  of 
idea,  its  absence  of  melody,  and  the  elaborate 
oddity  of  its  orchestral  effects — a  complete  deck-  ', 
ing  of  the  play,  by  that  meritorious  and  level  = 
composer,  Hcrr  Taubcrt,  of  Berlin,  spoken  of  j 
with  temperatepraise  hy  Gkrman  authorities,  and  | 
in  which  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  is  ' 
said  to  be  the  spectral  chase  of  Caliban— and  yet 
another,  that  by  oar  veir  young  countryman,  i 
Mr.  A.  SuUivan — whicu,  besides  being  the  ! 
newest,  is  the  best  one  extant — and  wfaioi  bas  ' 
deservedly  created  a  sensation  in  our  musical 
world,  such  as  no  first  English  appearance  made 
under  such  difficulties  bas  done  before. — Had 
the  boy  been  a  man,  he  might  have  hesitated  to 
measure  himself  against  Furcell  and  Ame,  and 
to  enter  a  land  of  enchantment,  the  entering  of 
which  involves  certain  conditions  of  colour  and 
form.   A  new  storm,  a  new  Ariel,  were  not  easy  | 
to  conjure  up ;  but  the  feat  has  been  done.  Mr.  | 
SoUivan's  music  is  not  crude  and  boy-like ;  but  ■ 
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ripe,  fresh,  and  with  a  modest  mastery  sliowu  in 
setting  forth  delicate  fancies— bespeaking  as 
muoh  real  artistic  traioiag  as  feeling.  In  parti- 
cular may  his  masq^ue  music  for  Juno  and  Ceies 
(including  the  festire  and  graoioos  overture  to 
the  fourth  act),aud  the  prelnde  to  the  fifth, where 
Proqiero  dissolves  the  enchantment,  be  speci- 
fied as  BO  many  pages  which  any  composer  of 
any  country,  of  any  age,  might  veil  have  been, 
or  be  too  glad  to  sign. — Iilr.  SuUiTan  is  firmer 
and  brighter  as  an  orchestral  colouriat  than  any 
of  hia  countrymen,  past  or  present.  He  has 
brought  from  Gienuany  the  best  of  its  science, 
vithoat  its  pedantry,  or  the  vagueness  which,  at 
the  time  being,  is  making  such  a  confusion  in  art. 
He  thinks  poetically,  and  in  the  tune  of  English 
poetry.  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say,  that  Shake- 
speare's lovely  dream,  which  during  so  many  a 
year  exercised  such  a  fascination  over  the  greatest 
Shakespeariau  composer  who  ever  lived,  Hen- 
delssolm — has  suffered  no  dishonour  from  Eng- 
land's Mendelssohn  aoholar. 

Beyond  qoeslaOD,  jbn  most  perfeoi  mosical 
illustration  of  Shakeroeare  thai  the  ait  haa  pro- 
dveed  is  that  to  the  Midsummer  Nif^t's  Dream, 
by  Fbux  Mshdbusohn-Bakfholdx.  That  a 
mere  boj — for  he  was  a  mere  boy^  when  the  music 
of  Beethoven  and  Weber  was  in  what  may  be 
called  the  fulness  of  its  unwasted  glory — should 
strike  out  so  incomparable  a  prelude  as  was  his 
Overture—in  the  fashioning  of  which  no  influ- 
ences of  Beethoven  or  Weber  had  the  slightest 
share — is  one  among  the  marvels  of  genius.  It 
is  true,  that  though  Mendelssohn  remained  to 
be  a  child  till  the  last,  he  was  a  man  from  the 
first — a  man  with  a  vigorous  individuality, 
which  owed  much  to  conception,  muoh  to  study, 
nothing  to  models*  and  whieh  set  aside  the 
fashions  of  the  di^,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  his 
own  works,  without  disdaining  them  in  the 
person  of  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  aa.j 
that  Zelter's  pupil  and  Qoethe's  friend  (for  his 
friend  he  was,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  their 
ages)  revelled  in  Shakespeare.  His  passion  for 
poetrr,  his  intense  sense  of  humour,  djstioguish- 
ing  him  from  any  other  Cterman  that  ihave 
ever  known,  his  marvellous  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, bis  English  sympathies,  all  aided  the 
charm.  His  choice  of  this  play,  too,  was  decided 
by  the  predommanoe  of  the  fantastic  element 
in  it.  Oberon  and  Titania  were  more  tempting 
to  him  than  Borneo  and  Juliet.  His  overtures— 
that  to  Ruy  Bias  excepted — are  landscape  pitv 
tuces,  animated  by  figures,  rather  than  audi 
foreshadoviws  of  pasaum  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven'sCieonora,  Coriolan,  and  Egmont  over- 
tures. But  his  first  (tiiat  to  the  &ery  masque)  is 
hia  best.  There  is  a  riot  of  rich  and  new  fancy  in 
it ;  a  clear  chuaotetiBation  of  the  three  distinct 
groups  of  elfin  bungs,  boors,  and  noble  lovers, 
wrought  out  by  an  employment  of  sdence  ex- 

anisite  in  its  ease.  One  could  f&ncj  the  work 
irown  out  at  one  jet,  without  misgiving  or  re- 
touching. The  novelty  of  it  is  startling,  with- 
out the  least  aff«ttation  or  eccenbicity.  No 
wonder  that  it  burst  out  like  a  new  revdation. 


which  set  its  bright,  lascinatjng  boy-creator 
among  the  mighty  and  mature  masters  of  his  art 
in  Europe. 

This  Overture  lay,  for  some  dozen  years  or 
more,  solitary  in  its  perfection,  till  it  pleased 
the  late  King  of  Prussia — an  amateur  monarch, 
who  was  always  ooonpymg  himsdf  witii  experi- 
ments and  inventions,  and  who  at  that  time  was 
making  great  efforts  to  attach  the  but  genhiaea 
of  Germany  to  his  court— to  eommuid  a  revival 
of  the  faery  play  and  its  overture,  with  added 
music  by  the  same  master-hand. — Nothing  could 
be  pleasanter  than  to  hear  Mendelssohn  t^  of 
his  delight  in  this  commission,  or  the  trouble 
and  the  triumph  which  ensued.  There  is  idea 
enough  in  the  overture  to  furnish  a  large  lurt 
of  the  material  for  the  scenic  illustrations.  But 
the  new  matter  is  equal,  and  more,  to  the  old; 
perfectly  corresponding,  too,  in  tone.  The  in- 
terneszo,  or  "curtain  tune,"  that  preludes  the 
second  act ;  the  roundel  and  the  faery  song,  "  Ye 
i  Rpirtted  snakes"  (already  happily  set  as  one  of 
our  best  English  glees  by  Stevens),  witli  its 
lullaby  burthen  and  the  notfvnso,  where  the 
lovers  sleep  in  the  wood,  made  it  clear  tiiat  tiie 
original  mspitation  had  not  been  weakened  by 
lime  and  experienoe.  As  a  wbok,  it  is  one  Ot 
Mendelssohn's  two  most  perfect  works — to 
range  in  its  world  as  high  as  does  his  Elijah 
among  oratorios. 

The  BerUu  pedants  and  critics  came  out  with 
unusual  strength  (for  even  Berlin)  on  the  occa- 
sion. Louis  Tieck,  whose  readings  of  Shakespeare 
enjoyed  an  European  reputation,  had  the  cha^ 
of  putting  the  drama  on  the  stage:  and  by  way  of 
malung  the  performance  as  correct  as  possible 
to  its  author's  intentions  (compelled  to  over- 
look the  showy  innovations  of  the  painter's 
art),  he — the  author  of  the  Fhantaaus— oon- 
ceived  the  sublime  idea  of  making  the  Athe- 
nians wear  Spanuh  dresses,  because  so  it  was 
in  the  good  old  times  1  How  Mendelssohn  used 
to  crow  witli  laughter  when  he  told  this ;  and 
after,  recalled  the  compliment  of  tlie  Stick  m 
Waiting,  wlio  came  to  him  at  the  close  of  the 
first  penormance  at  court — are  things  jileasant  to 
recollect.  "  Cliarming,  delicious  music  you  have 
made,  doctor,"  said  the  Stick,  "hut  what  a 
wretched,  stupid  play  it  is !"  "  So  you  see,"  the 
artist  added,  *'  we  are  not  without  our  Bottnou 
and  Quinces  at  his  Majesty's  court." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  out  a  list  of  the 
many  settings  of  passages  selected  from  the 
play;  some  (tf  them  retwned  during  its  stage 
raniTwa  in  England.  Biaju^a  axe  the  best: 
his  canzonet,  "By  the  simidicitj  of  Venus' 
doves,"  sang  with  so  mudi  taste  and  tender- 
ness by  Miss  Stephens,  is  a  faultless  English 
song.  Horn  set  "  I  know  a  bank"  prettily  as  a 
duet ;  and  who  shall  forget  Shield  s  vonoerful 
comprehension  of  his  author  in  the  gle^ 

Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  yonrtongoe's  sweet  ^! 

which  used  to  he  the  delight  of  part-singers 
having  sickly  predilections.  We  had  a  Eraneia 
Flute,  then,  assuredly  among  our  musicians! 
Now-Mtavs.  such  a  piece  of  alovenlr  misundet^ 
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staucBoff  would,  it  ini^t  have  l)eeQ  aivued,  be 
simply  impossible,  hM  ttb  not  beard  sadt  ir 
wonderful  modem  leading  of  one  of  Tenuyson's 
lines  as, 

QMKLOlttwiOMbsd:  aHABftirfglxkl 

lbs  tlnntof  Sbdeespearei^  pUffs,BotwggMt. 
bat  wpmslrdmmidiiiff,  amatmaimd  mame, 
is  the  gmd  witoD-tragec^.whica  baBbeenbawfcit 
coneeiTaUe  fwm  ittutntiei^  and ; 
BppareAtl;  fbrmed  one  of  tbe  most  tenpliaf  ef 
the  entire  sene^  eapeaiBlty  to  ooiLtinoitiU^  ooin- 
pOBOB.  In  iEofriand  we  bare  been  debarred 
fron  TBifety  and  itnptOTeaieiit  in  tbe  attempt 
by  our  Iwyalty.  We  ham  lentided  tbe  eM 
music  to  MacMb  (i^etber  by  Eoetes  or  Lock 
is  a  matter  of  eontroversy  too  dry  and  to» 
doublol  to  be  entered  on  bore)  witii  a  sort  of 
"  (^iHob  and  state"  reverenoe,  in  wbic^  there 
baa  bepn  as  miwb  svpontitmi  as  el  somid  ftntb. 
Fcnr  estal)liAed  uutitiitinBB  have  been,  mom 
liuplieHly  bdiend  in— more  redondantly  om* 
rmised.  Eren  to  tbese  latest  days  of  0Dn>  lAm 
Dryden  and  CSbber»  and  «  boet  besidee  of  pateb' 
in|;  pblywrwbt^  bav«  been  tluiut  off  the  aiage 
ia  favour  of  SbakemMUv's  pom  textt  ho  one  baa 
dared  to  intermeddle  witk  ties  portitHi  (rf  it,  in 
order  to  weed  the  words  of  mook  questMnabla 
matter ;  and  the  writer  will  stand  in  a  ikrvb 
pliebt  than  tbe  rash  party  who  spoke  ^Ke^iect- 
fnlTy  of  tbe  Equator,  should  be  ventore  to  oaU 
the  mnue  bald  aad  monotonooe— so  much  sound 
remotely  repttsentmg  the  sense.  There  is  sweet- 
ness in  it,  some  pomp,  some  oj^Bortnnity  of 
cbonl  display— hvt  not  a  ehord,  not  an  iofleo- 
tioB,  to  tell  ^  tbe  "supcmatnial  s(4ieitia«8*' 
are  those  oi  mali^BHt  itaiDga  iHio  reioice  in 
wre^,  in  lewmge,  u  nmrder.  Wben  nieir 
cantations  renyr  to  iis>  as  tinrn  art,  it  ia  impoe- 
siUe  not  to  neal,  by  ooa^iisoB^  that  paae  in 
Handel's  Saul  where  the  witob  of  Eodor  oaus  up 
Samael~so  intense,  yet  so  gfaaatiy  in  it»  sim- 
plicity. 

The  Gemans,  quickened,  no  doubt,  by  interest 
in  Schiller's  translation,  and  by  the  great  bme 
of  <A«i>  SiddoBB,  Madame  Sephie  Scbiteder  (yet 
liviogj,  as  tiie  reptesentatire  of  the  Lady,  oe* 
cu|Hea  themselves  to  find  mane  Gar  the  tragedy. 
— 8pobr*s  overtore  is  not  by  any  meani  tbe  beet 
of  his  overtures,  it  is  grim  and  stale.—^ioethe'a 
frimd,  Bbrnven— Andr^  of  Oflbnbaeb— Edly 
of  BiesUu—Bfliohaidt  of  Berliu,  tba  "  GemMB 
Fatherhmd**  Beiehai^t^edsritsdi,  oalled  GaU 
las  among  (twgette*  compeaera— Bastrelli  of 
Dtesdeu— ^aabert,  mere  recently  at  Bertm,  and 
others,  suoeessively  tried  their  hands  at  aeenie 
mueic  for  the  tragedy,  but  have  produced  nose 
that  is  &ial,  or  that  oan  be  everywhere  aocepted. 
The  pky  is  yet  open  to  the  gamitore  iriiieh  was 
expressly  bespoken  for  it  b^  its  writer. 

Two  operas  ou  the  subject  are  to  be  raeu- 
tioned  :  ChHard's  and  Signor  Terdi's. — Though 
not  a  firet-rate  Jreatk  composjer,  and  haviog 
fallen  aa  be  did  in  France  on  the  awkward  in- 
terregnum betwixt  the  operatic  reigns  of  Spou- 
tini  and  Sigws  Boaian,  i^r^oktas  Andrew 


John  Baptistr  Cbilard  gram^  with  Macbeth,  j| 
;ieitber  feeb^r  ^*  unmtelBgeRtly.— ffis  epera,   1 1 
wliich  could  Ind  no  home  in         giaised  its   ] ' 
author  renown  and  a  ehapel*BUBter^ip  in  Oer-  , 
many.  In  licmdkm,  witen  it  wasperfwDted  oader   1 1 
bis  superintendence  AntngtheyemrlA32,  it  was 
efheed  entir^  W  the  mtanat  of  Ildrii^  i 
whieb  wwriE  was  tiSen  an  nttet  nowdty  in  Eag- 
land.  There  are  some  artful  and  eAactire  mn- 
sieal  eontnete.  'Rie  muBiegiTfla  te  thewitchesL 
■nho  alwavs  sing-  in  a  gnmp;  bM  a  snuater  aand 
piercing  shnQoes^  which  ants  the  ^toom  of  the 
tempest  on  tbe  heath  as  it  were  with  the  edge 
of  lightning.  The  reoeption.  of  Bsaean  is  ^or- 
Mous,  unth  a  oerteiB  bantie  tone  throws  mt» 
the  efaorw.    The  deep-walking  soens  is  ex- 
ceedii^ly  well  noted,  with  *  oloseneaa  of  expna- 
sion  in  tbe  aceompanied  neitative  often  tned  ; 
fbr,  but  rarely  attained,  in  this  neat  diOoatt 
pntion  of  a  mnsieian's  task,  becan^  it  is  tin 
portion  in  irtuch  he  must  aasert  his  e^oality 
with  the  poet,  without  any  great  epeeial  Aspfary, 
without  overpowering  his  mate,  still  leaving 
frae^iom  to  na  deeffimiog  siaueML— Madame 
SehiGBder-SemaiA  La^  Ibicbetb  ia  one  i 
aarang  the  great  opera  leaolloetiMu  of  tbe  last 
half  century,   it  wae  from  bar  bdaM  kwk»  bar  | 
indieatiDBs     amhitteea-  orime,  eompmaad  yak 
never  coneealed,  her  wretched  frn^  of  re- 

tlmt  Betseh  derived  Ibs  idea  of  tbe  i 
beroine,  not  ffiddoeiaD,  it  is  trne,  bat  stiU  arreat-  j 
ii^  for  the  moment,  and  leaving  the  reoani  a£ 
wicked  power,  and  heemtiBg  aognMiyiipen  the 
memory  ol  all  who  saw  1^  actress. 

It  is  worth  vaooiclBw,  that  the  texi  for  Cb^ 
lanTs  BCaebeth^  was  arnugad  by  the  looUess 
clever  anther  of  **La  ManeiUaiae,**  itouget  da 
Lisle.  Tbe  mnainan  never  toafe  autber  flig^it 
9ft  ki^,  er  gained  so  mnoh  anoaeii^  in  any- seb- 
sequent  opera;  he  wae  tihomti  eet  of  aigh^ 
perhfMB  owing  to  eartaaapeealiuitiea  of  tamper, 
anddied,  seme  years  ago^  aiWainiBr,  an  obsmn 
aoid  evpopnlar  man. 

The  iWian  Ma^th  i»  fhr  wore  flimsy* 
far  more  tawdry,  thoogh  written  by  a  far  moie 
fomooe  man  than  ChiUrd-4ignor  Verdi.  Bat 
his  taste  in  manoal  tragedy  is  for  that  meagre 
ferocity  vriiieh  does  not  gA  beyond  meiodrama 
(with^^texoepdca) — tkok,  too,  be  shares  tbe 
incaipaeftyof  his  cooatiyctt  to  dnU  with  awptr- 
m^nnd  sidiieete— Stnor  Besaini'a  af^mritiw  <if 
lAijies  in  SemiramMe  mahiiig  tbe  one  excep- 
tion. Iffia-ntebeaMeraenYaiadhaU  soreereaaeak 
IndicRMOs  mid  mahe-bslicffk  anytMag  bet  appal- 
ling and  prophetic— •4tia  Lad; '^s  inking  song 
at  tbe  banquet,  mi^t,  with  the  soberest  pro- 
priety, be  tnasferrea  to  the  free<aaui«a*y  sapper 
of  tbe  Camellia  Matlewoman,  otherwise  La.Tra. 
viata.  Nor  is  the  laat  moaoburae  of  the  haraiM 
(wbo,  by  the  way,  was  origiiiMly  tbe  moat  itt-fa> 
vonred  woman,  tad.  the  ^ruideak  voice  in  nmdem 
Italy,  Madame  Barbien-Nini)  in  ai^  roqteet 
comparaUe  to  Chelard's.  Like  Ch^bwd's,  bow- 
ever,  this  soene  has  had  the  advantage  of  betng 
presented  by  one  of  tbe  greatest  actresses  « 
any  tim^  we  may  say  the  greatest  livins  aotrcsa, 
reeoUeethv  her  inoompnrahln  yeaterdii'a  pcr> 
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sonation  of  GUjoA'b  Orphea»— Uidaiin  Garauk 
Tittdot. 

The  pasntm-plajB  of  Suieapem  aniai  fimn 
ovt  BBcrad  acij  tho  wpmiiBB  sod  son^  our 
third. 


BBOUGOT  TO  LIGHT. 
I     Some  diIqus  vers  aiaUng  a  abaft  Id  Wales 

(I  know  not  wfaen ;  trat  tfts  fiwt>  AaT«  flTd 
A  chink  In  nrr  bntfi^  whffe  otbar  tales 

HavB  bam         nnjt  aa  whan  p««rU  ara  apUl'd, 

Oaa  psail  nUa  into  a  chink  in  the  floor) — 
Somawhen,  th«i^  -whaia  God'a  li^t  ia  kill  d, 

AbA  mm  tMr,lo  th«  didCrat  llMeastfa'aliMKt<aant 
Tbeas  man  mnatvork,  wk»  tfatir  ma  knoak^d. 
A.haloic  apaiuffi,  daaed  jMt»  belora. 

A  BHp  in  tha  earth,  I  sttppote,  bad  block'd 

This  gaUny  snddaalT*      iritii  a  heap 
OfrrtUfl^  aa  Mh  M  a  dart  b  fed^d, 

TOthoa nan  fixk'i  it;  aod  'gin  to  orMp 
In  on  all-ftun.   Than  a  load  ihout  na 
Soand  the  black  roof;  "  Hen's  a  man  asleep!'* 

TlMTf  all  pntfdfcnmd;  aad  aanaa  span} 
Znm  Ite  nootb  tl  tha  jmmagt,  in  MwAp  tha 
lanp 

Fall  on  tiia  aptu&'d  faca  of  a  man ! 

Nb  taint  of  death,  no  deei^g  damp 

Bai  tooeh^  ttat  ffetr  yong  biaw,  whacen 
Cooraga  had  Ml  hi  i^Kboi  atmap. 

Calm  aa  a  monaicb  npaa  his  throne, 

Lips  hsrd-clsnched, — no  shadow-  of  faar, — 
He  sat  there^  taking  his  rest  ahme. 

Ha  mart  have  heso  than     nmuj  a  jeaz. 

Tha  apirit  had  fled;  bat  there  waaitaahzlBS^ 
2n  elotbea  of  a  cntniy  old,  or  near ! 

The  dry  and  — rtwbwtng  ait     the  mim 

Had  amsted  the  natnl  hand  of  daeay  ; 
Nor  &ded  tha  fltaly  MB  <Uwa.'d  »  Una. 

Who  iris  he  then.?  .  .  .  STo  nun  might  uj 
When  the  paa«age  had  raddenty  fiMta  IiL 
Its  niflmoi7,  even,  was  part  awaj> ! 

lo  their  great  roof^  anas,  begrimed  with  ooa], 

They  took  liim  op,  as  a  teodatlaas 
wm  carry  a  babe,  from  that  darksMoa  hob, 

To  tlM  ootar  waild  of  tin  ritart -warm  gniai 
Theai  np  spake  en&      Let  na  Mod  fx  -Wet  - 

She  is  Mventy-uM^  CMaa  Uartiiuiast 

"Older  than  any  one  here,  T  gneea ! 

BeHk^  she  may  afadwhMthewdlMltbant 
Aad  laowbg  the  Ini,  ly  Ma  aoMelinaia.i'*  . 

So  they  brought  old  Bess,  with  hw  b^. 

To  Uie  side  of  the  bill,  where  the  dead  man  I^, 
ISn  the  Itesh  had  ermnUed  in  enter  air. 

And  UMctawd  arDHadkim  aQ  gav«  vqr, 

A»wlth  tottvlngat^  old  Baas  drew  oif^, 
And  beat  <^er  the  boo  of  the  nnchangsd  day. 

Then  anddenly  nag  a  step  lew  ory  t  .  .  . 
Bess  sank  oa  bar  knaea,  and  wildly  toaa'd 
I    Btr  vithat'd  atna  bi  the  annaBsr  rity. 

'I    <*0  Wmial  WnUel   Ifyladl   Uylost!  .  .  . 

The  Loid  be  praised  I  Afiar  alz^  yean 
I    Ineye  agiUtt!  .  . .  .  Tha  tain  j*  sort, 

i- 


WObi  darifaf !  laan  hMartHM  . .  . 
TiMir  MM  laafeM  ftr  ya  Mdn  ynad ! 
Thsy  tttd  nrt  a  tdvto  naofc  n^f  ftanl 

"  They  said  ye  were  orer  the  sea  .  .  .  ye^d  ftnmd 

A  last  ye  lond  baeteraor  me, — to  explain 
How  ye^d  akTaaldk'd  fro'  sig^t  and  sennd ! 

"  O  da^' !  ....  A  ht^  long  night  o'  pain 

I  ha'  Uvad  aince  thant — and  now  Fm  ol^ 
ffMna  a*nuHt  at  if  yonth  vat  ooue  hack  again, — 

"  Snfa«  j«  lhai%  «r  ymarkoka  a^  ^ 

AM  Uabs8»  straight  m  aAan  baamt— 
I  a'nart  bigrt-how  tiie  yaaas  ba'  lell'd 

**  Beewnanos!  .  .  .  OWBHe!  hDW-atrange  itseema 

tt>  eae  ye  bera^  aa  IVe  sesa  ye  oft, 
Over  and  over  again — In  dreams!"  .  .  . 

In  brok«a  words  like  thesa,  irith  soft 

Low  wails,,  she  rock'd  tterself.    And  none 
Of  the  roQgb  men  around  her  scoff'd. 

Fwsaniy  aii^  tike  this^  tba  sim 

Had  larriy  Imk'd  upon.  Taos  to  faos^ 
-The  okl  dead  love,  and  the  living  oac  \ — 

The  dead,  with  Its  nndimm'd  fleshly  grae^ 

At  theead  of  thneseoreyeara;  Uieqnl^ 
Pwfeec'd.  a»l  wtlkn'd,  withant  a  traes 

Of  its  warm  girl-beanty  ;■ — a  wizard's  trick, 

Brin^g  Qit  love  and  the  yottth  that  wer^ 
Back  to  the  eyes  of  the  oU  and  sick. 

Tboaabadias  ware  Jort  o<  one  age !  yafetbere^ 
I>eath»  alad  hi  yoitth,  had  bean  atandbg  stlU, 
While  Lies  had  been  fintth^t  itaelf  thraadban  I 

But  tha  moment  was  come,  a»  a  moment  vUl 

Te  sll  who  have  loved,  and  been  palled  here, 
And  han  tirifd  aloae,  np  the  ttemy  hilt; 

When*  at  tha  top,  as  their  eyes  see  clear, 

Over  the  mists  in  this  rale  bdoir, 
OCete  apette  Adr  trials  and  tdb  appear, 

Bsalds  thealuaal  sert  tb^  knowl 

—Death  oanato  odd  Bess  that  night,  and  gave 
Tlw  vrioome  snmmons  that  she  shonld  go. 

And  new,  tboagh  the  mlna  and  wiiufe  may  rams 

VotUBgoaB  part  tkam.   Deep  and  wide, 
TIm  ailaMi,  tet  evBateg,  dog  ooa  grave. 

So  at  last,  whOe  the  mmmera  and  winters  glide, 
Old  Bess  and  yoong  Willie  sleep,  side  by  aide. 


THB  TENTH  OF  31ABCH. 

Ii  is  good  to  SM  every  kind  tmi  Tanstr  oi 
beautifal  thine  ia  the  world.  It  is  ^pod  to 
stand  br  inooiiu^t  on  the  deck  of  a  au^,  aod 
vndoh  nie  laah  of  thephoenbona  in  tiK  vessel's 
w$iu  i  good  to  aacend  the  Snik  kei^t*  and 
look  aaron  the  Genera  lake  to  vhere  tb« 
whitened  jpoks  of  the  A^s  an  loet  aaiong  the 
vapours  of  the  sky;  good  to  saontet  in  the 
W8U<orderad  mdk»  oi  a  llow«p<ndM;  or  to 
pu»  ib«  best  h^  of  a  amuur  nuht  uuag  the 
ittiBcd  temples  orPnAan.  Soon  pkuvies  as 
thewan,toaeertein«l»lt,  at  amuU  oo»* 
mrnd.  He  nay  a^oj  them  amu  and  i^ain, 
and  ntmn  to  them  often.  But  then  an 
aone  aighta  of  whidi  this  niy  not  be  said. 
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There  are  some  scenes  which  require  for  tlie 
perfection  of  theii  development,  a  combina- 
tion of  element-B  so  rarelj^  brought  tcwether, 
and  which  would  lose  so  incalcolably  by  the 
withdrawal  of  some  oiie  special  ingredient, 
whose  very  nature  is  transitory,  that  they 
can  only  be  seen  in  tbeir  perfeoUon  once  in 
a  lifetime,  and  not  always  even  so  ottea  as 
that.  Nay>  one  may  go  even  further,  and 
Bay  that  in  the  wbob  course  of  ^me  there 
are  certain  things  which  in  their  entirety,  and 
taking  all  the  ewmenta  whioh  go  to  make  them 
up,  oGcar  hnt  ono^  and  never  happen  twain 
under  all  the  same  cinmmstances,  or  with  all 
the  sune  surroandings — as  long  as  Time  cn- 
doree. 

He  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  in 
Saint  Geoi^'s  Chapel  at  Windsor,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  March,  in  this  present  year,  bad  a  chance 
which  cannot  come  to  him  again,  and  indeed  is 
not  likely  to  come  again  to  any  man.  Much  has 
already  been  said  and  written  about  what  took 
place  on  that  day,  but  more  remains  behind. 
Time  has  carried  ns  on  a  certain  distance  abice 
the  erentfl  of  that  day  took  place.  We  have  drawn 
back  from  the  picture  whose  details  we  at  Gist 
pored  into  so  eagerly,  and  being  further  off  can 
see  its  general  enect  much  better  and  very  much 
more  truly.  Like  everything  really  grand  and 
Une,  the  drama  enacted  on  that  day  not  only  bears 
the  test  of  calm  r^ecUon,  bnt  even  gaias  by  it. 
If  we  kept  that  same  drama  by  ns  for  the  Hora> 
tian  period,  it  would  bear  the  test. 

Consider  the  argument  of  this  enacted  poem, 
bow  interesting  it  ia,  and  withal  how  good  and 
wholesome:  Somewhere  about  twenty -five 
years  ago,  a  young  girl,  then  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  was  crowned  Queen  of  one  of  the 
greatest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
before  this  frail  tenant  of  a  most  mighty  throne, 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  the  grey-haired 
senator,  and  the  soldier  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  strnigth,  bowed  their  heaiu,  half  puased 
at  the  thought  of  their  own  volnntary  submission 
to  a  sceptre  held  by  such  a  young  and  feeble  arm. 
B;r-And-byi  young  Queen  was  married  to  a 
prince  who  was  the  very  choice  of  her  affections, 
and  these  two  lived  before  the  world,  doing  what 
perhaps  is  just  the  very  best  thing  any  human 
being  can  do — setting  a  good  example ;  so  good 
an  example,  that  the  court  over  which  they  pre- 
sided was  surely  the  most  incorrupt  of  which  ve 
have  any  authentic  record  in  the  world's  history. 
And  so  it  happened  that  under  this  most  happy 
revpi  the  country  prospered  marvdiously,  and 
dioreally  seem  to  be  favoured  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  a  great  prosperity  and  peace 
reigoiiq;  in  it,  vfile  in>ubu>UB  times  were 
known  in  the  other  European  coontriea.  For 
twenty  years  these  two  lived  continudly  to- 
gether, SJid  in  this  time  five  daughters  and  four 
Bons  were  bom  to  them.  The  bannooy  of  their 
UvBB  was  at  its  completest,  and  their  quiet  hap- 
piness at  its  fullest,  when  suddenly  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  fell  ill,  and  after  a  sickness  too 
short  to  prepare  either  the  Queen  herself,  or, 
indeed,  any  one  elacf,  for  the  aluok,  he  died.  The 


grief  of  his  widow,  still  young,  and  again  as 
sohtary  on  the  throne  as  she  bad  been  twenty 
vears  before,  was  of  a  rare  and  most  absorbing 
kind ;  there  has  probably  been  no  such  royd 
sorrow  since  that  of  the  English  king  who  built 
a  separate  monument  at  each  separate  town 
where  those  who  bore  the  body  of  his  beloved 
i]ueen  rested  on  the  funeral  journey— such  grief 
is  a  living  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  good 
man,  and  speaks  more  strongly  than  wmas  or 
sculptured  records  can. 

But  the  children  of  the  dead  prince  aie  grow- 
ing up  around  their  mother,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  one  of  them,  the  chiefest  prince 
in  all  the  land,  haa  chosen  him  a  bride,  the 
fame  of  whose  winning  presence  and  other  fair 
quahties  have  so  preceded  her,  that  the  people 
of  this  most  loyal  country  loved  the  young  lady 
almost  before  seeing  her,  and  received  her  not 
as  a  welcome  stranger,  but  rather  as  a  friend 
well  known  already,  and  most  anxiously  ex- 
pected. With  every  step  of,  ground  traversed 
between  the  old  town  on  the  river's  e&tuary, 
and  the  castle  high  up  on  the  same  riret^a 
course,  the  prinoess  made  new  fnei^  <tf  those 
who  hurried  down  to  examine  the  credentials 
she  brought  with  her,  and  which,  like  the  rest 
of  ns,  she  bore  ujjon  her  face.  There  never  was 
a  progress  so  triumphant  as  that  which  the 
Princess  Alexandra  made,  from  the  spot  whoe 
she  landed  on  English  ground,  to  her  home  in 
Windsor  Castle. 

Now  this  simple — most  simple — story  of  the 
love  of  the  Queen  for  her  husband,  and  of  his- 
loss,  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  i 
understand  all  that  there  was  of  interest  in 
that  great  pageant  and  ceremony  of  the  Tenth  ' 
of  March.   Tnat  little  tale  foi^tten,  the  pic-  ' 
ture  w4uld  have  been  splendid  indeed ;  but  it 
would  have  wanted  that  one  touch  of  shade,  of 
which  many  must  have  felt  the  efEisot  who  luundly 
realised  what  it  was  that  bronriit  it  about.  Wha 
knows  how  far  the  minds  «  tiiose  irlw  pro- 
nounced that  wedding-procession  to  be  the. 
loveliest  sight  they  had  ever  seen,  were  uncon- 
sciously affected  by  the  presence  of  the  dark 
figure  of  the  mourning  Queen,  half  concealed  in   ' ' 
the  pew  above  the  altar  F  i 

Those  who  watched  the  details  of  that  glori-^  | 
ous  pageant,  with  somewhere  down  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  henris  an  undefined  memory  of  | 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  saw  a  perfect  thing  ' 
through  a  perfect  medium,  and  came  sway  con-  \ 
vinced  that  they  might  live  lonf;  and  see  many  \ 
things,  bat  never  anything  in  its  own  way  so  < 
beautiful  as  that. 

One  thin^  very  remarks^le  about  that  speo-  I 
tade,  treating  it  only  as  a  spectacle,  waa  the 
great  comfort  it  gave  you  from  its  rnlitj.  It 
was  so  like  the  theatre,  but  with  everything  that  ' 
the  theatre  wants.   There  were  no  bad  act<HV 
in  the  parts.   The  prinoes  were  real  princes, 
and  the  jewels  were  real  diamonds  and  pearls.  , 
All  that  the  theatre  attempts,  spectaculariy,  j 
was  hoe  tborougbly  realised.   When  you  found  i 
a  duke  announced  in  the  {HK^ramme,  it  was 
really  a  duke  whom  you  s^w,.  not  a  suU  o£ 
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clothes  with  a  soene-sbifter  inside  them — jast 
u  we  know  that  every  necklace  or  diadem  tliat 
one  sav  was  a  thing  of  actual  value  aucli  as 
it  looked,  and  not  a  composition  of  bits  of  glass 
wUh  coLonred  tinsel  belimd  tlum. 

It  was  a  sort  of  oombined  sensatioQ  of  gettine 
mamBdi  of  ^ing  to  the  play,  of  standing  goo- 
father,  and  BimpTy  going  to  church,  all  mixed 
up  together,  with  a  suspicion  of  morning  con- 
oert,  and  a  faint  dash  of  flower-show.  Here 
wen  ladies  in  opera-cloaks— it  must  be  a  pky 
we  were  going  to  see;  bat  they  had  smart 
bonnets  on-^it  was  a  morning  ooooert.  No,  we 
were  standing  in  a  Gothic  porch,  and  there  were 
piniwcles,  and  trefoils,  and  other  eccleaiastioal 
ornaments,  in  all  directions — we  were  going  to 
ehuroh ;  bat  then  none  of  as  had  pra^er-bwks. 
and  several,  on  the  other  band,  earned  opera- 
glasses.  At  any  rate,  we  were  all  jammed  close 
together  waiting  at  a  door,  which  was  not  yet 
opened,  and  we  were  complaining  that  our  leet 
were  very  cold,  and  that  the  carriages  wbicb  con- 
tiaiied  to  set  down  fresh  arrivals  everj  moment 
wmpresnagnncbtoo  elos^onus.  Yet,  with 
ill  tills  oImo  packing  and  dim  suggestion  of  a  pit 
entranoe  on  the  occasitm  of  some  popular  per- 
ibmanoe,  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  good 
eonpinjr ;  for  a  little  lady  alongside  me  was 
marmaring  in  a  soft  tone  toe  words, "  It's  Lady 
Jane and  an  old  gentleman  accompanying  the 
little  lady  responded  eagerly,  "  Is  she  Looking 
this  way  r"  and  the  little  lady  replied  despon£ 
enily, " Not  just  now;"  and  a  moment  after- 
wards began  to  nod  and  smile  maniacally, 
whereupon  the  old  gentleman  asked  feverishly, 
"  Did  she  see  jou  ?"  and  the  little  lady  replied, 
"  Yes and  they  both  remained  breathless  with 
joy  from  that  time  until  the  moment  when  the 
door  in  front  of  us  was  opened,  and  we  moved 
on  at  last,  ud  found  ourselves  after  all  in  a 
ehorch—a  cborch  with  a  carpet  on  the  floor 
though,  and  between  the  oolnmns  of  the  nave 
rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  wwtber,  and 
covered  with  red  cloth.  Soon  we  were  all  dis- 
triboted  over  these  seats,  and  eagerly  watching 
the  prooeedii^  <^  certain  geouemen  in  blue 
eoats,  with  slmd-up  collus  w  over  gold :  and  of 
certain  other  gentlemen,  who  ingeniously  oom- 
bined  two  di^rent  periods  in  their  costame— 
their  upper  halves  bang  clad  in  dress-ooats  and 
whito  cBokers  of  our  own  period,  and  their  lower 
halves  resembling  the  extremities  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Sterne,  deceased.  These  gentlemen 
appeared  to  have  a  great  deal  on  their  minds, 
and  men  oontinually  disappearing  behind  a 
cortain  wbieh  hnng  over  tne  westom  entrance 
of  the  chapel  in  wnidi  we  were  seated,  and  re- 
entoring  with  countenances  suggestive  of  a  great 
deal — though  what,  it  would  be  diffioalt  to  say 
witii  precision.  In  due  time  their  position  was 
considerably  strengtliened  by  a  detachment  of 
beefeaters,  eacb  of  whom  courageously  took 
chai^  of  one  of  the  pillars  whicn  supported 
tbe  roof,  with  an  evident  determination  to  stand 
(w  fall  1^  it  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  scene 
wufurtMrenUvesed  bytheappeuaneeof  some 


gentlemen  who  rather  resembled  the  knaves  in 
a  pack  of  cards,  and  these  personages  were  also 
somewhat  given  to  a  polyglot  view  of  costume, 
combining  the  herald's  tabard  of  the  fourteenth 
century  with  the  trousec  of  1863.  and  the  shirt 
oollai  of  1825.  However,  it  was  all  very  im- 
posing and  grand,  and  what  followed  was  won- 
droauy  free  from  defect,  unaffected,  and  real. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  what  was 
t«  come  was  much  bri^tened  by  the  long,  long 
interval  which  elapsed  between  tbe  time  when 
we  took  our  places  on  each  side  of  that  carpeted 
central  arenue,  and  the  moment  when  the  litUe 
knot  of  trumpeters  assembled  at  the  curtun 
suddenly  stepped  aside,  at  the  command  of  one 
among  them  wbo  had  been  peeping  behind  the 
drapery.  A  moment  aftorwaras,  a  hand  came 
from  between  the  curtains  and  motioned  im- 
patiently to  the  men  whose  office  it  was  to  on- 
draw  them. 

They  opened,  and  the  wedding  guests  passed 
slowly  and  separately  along  in  order.  There 
was  no  music,  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  no  an- 
nooncement  even  of  names  or  ti^.  It  would 
be  idle  to  speak  of  this  preliminarv  proces- 
sion. Then  were  bright  jewels  ana  splendid 
garments,  and  gallant  gentlemen  and  noble 
gentlewomen  to  grace  them.  We  who  stood  by 
to  look  were  all  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  carpeted 
floor  gave  no  sound  of  footfall,  and  so  this  band 
of  gaests  in  bright  clothing  passed  on  in  silence 
the  oompletest  that  can  oe  ima^ned,  and 
ascending  the  steps  that  led  into  the  choir  of 
the  obapiel,  presently  disappeared  from  view. 

Ttiat  curtain,  covering  the  western  entrance 
of  the  baildtng,  fell  as  the  last  guest  psssed 
before  us;  but  it  was  anxiously  watchra;  for 
the  procession  next  expected  was  one  of  more 
interest  than  the  last.  Indeed,  the  arrangement 
of  these  four  processionsjthoughwtirely  natural, 
was  also  orsuused  as  if  with  a  view  to  dramatio 
effect ;  ea(£  in  snooessuHi  exceeding  in  interest 
that  which  preceded  it.  When  we  nad  waited 
a  little  time  after  the  company  of  guests  had 
passed^  the  trampeters  formed  into  line,  two 
and  two.   For  this  next  procession  the  tnun* 

Kters  were  to  head,  playmg  a  flourish  as  they 
1  the  way  in  front.  They  were  followed 
by  the  heralds,  and  by  the  different  members  of 
the  Queen's  hoasehold,  a  long  array  of  equerries 
and  oshers  and  kings  of  arms — and  then  came 
the  Frinoess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

There  are  some  people  in  this  world  whom 
everybody  likes.  There  are  some  people  of 
whom  the  publio  knows  next  to  nothing,  to 
vrtuNe  ude  it  goes  over  almost  without  oonsid&- 
ration.  They  have  never  courted  approbatioiu 
never  in  anj  mj  "  stooped  to  oonqoer,"  nor  had 
reoonrse  to  aitral  pradiceB  in  oraer  to  win  ap- 
plause. Bat  somenow  or  other  we  fMl  that 
those  whom  we  have  elected  oar  bvonrites  are 
what  are  familiar^  cslled  people  of  the  right 
sort  We  fed  sore  of  them.  We  know  that 
if  an  ooeaaon  came  when  something  right  had 
to  be  done,  they  would  do  it,  and  do  it  without 
grudging.  It  is  so  with  tbe  lady  I  have 
mentumed.  Wha  the  Flrinoeaa  Mary  ^peaza 
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fm.  an;  public  occasion  there  hr  alvaya  a  hearty 
weTcome  ready  for  her,  and  'when  she  passes  in 
{rrirate  along  oar  streets^  she  leaves  a  tmin  of 
good  temper  as  she  goes,  and  nien  and  women 
look  pleasantcr,  and  perhaps  fieel  happier  as 
her  carriage  drives  past  t£em.  I  hao  rather 
have  anch  a  place  as  this  in  the  good  inD  at 
such  a  people  aa  the  £n^^  Untn— be  Sb^  of 
Greece  tormorroir.  The  raot  is,  ve  an  all— and 
especially  those  of  m  wbo  say  least  abottt  it — 
fkilled  pfa^w^nomiata,  and  ire  find  that-  that 
han^ome  countenance  of  ^  nincesa  Hary  of 
{^bridge  agrees  in  aU  paiticnlani  viHi  the  prin- 
ciples of  ^e  science     vhiob  ve  are  guided. 

The  PrinceaB  of  Frasais  ia  anctfaer  of  these 
general  &Tonrites,  and  vhen  the  time  came  for 
Eer  to  pass,  vith  the  little  kiKed  yoon^ 
clinging  to  her  hand,  Ijiat  jieculiar  and  ^ot 
rnnrmnr  of  satisfiuition  vtndi  tells  so  nmrit 
was  heard  horn  end  to  end  of  this  poriioB  of 
the  church. 

I  am  a^id  that  any  ladies  -who  may  honoor 
ine  by  readnig  these  worcb,  will  expect  me  to 
give  an  account  of'  how  these  prmcesses,  and 
all  the  otiier  Iadie%  were  drrased,  even  to  the 
yovng  princesses  who  tooktheir  part  in  the  pro- 
eesshm  so  grareh  and  modesUy.  I  had  better 
ovn^  once  that  Tot  the  dieases  I  must  refer  to 
the  Court  Kewsmani  or  some  oUier  anthority 
cn  millinerT,  where  tiieywm  be  ftrand  better 
described  than  they  would  be  bj  me,  eren  if 
I  had  made  notes  as  the  wearers  passed  before 
my  eyes.  L  remember  maaniScent  tranis  of 
various  gforioas  colovrs.  F  remember  an  in- 
distinct vision  of  white  and  gold,  and  *  pearls, 
and  fearers,  and  Amends,  and  ribbons ;  bat 
anytJiing  more  deftmte^  tirnn  this  is  altogetber 
beyond  me,  and  outof  re«!h;  I  remember,  also, 
that  the  Iwfies  who  bore  the  trains  aS  appeared 
to  do  so  under  pnAaif  and  to  have  a  hearty 
dislike  for  the  encnmbianee. 

But  the  !ftide  in  not  here  yet,  thou^  the 
time  is  gettine  nearer  aiul  nearer  to  theparticn- 
lar  munvbe-^r  punctuality  is  a  royal  virtue — 
when  it  is  announced  tlmt  she  wiH  i^pear.  As 
the  last  of  those  who  accompany  and  attend 
tiie  family  of  the  <^ieen  disappear  within  the 
screened-off  portion  of  the  chnrcfa,  the  shriH 
ccj  of  the  trnn^ets  u  heard  no  mor^  and  the 
tnumphal  march  ot  Beethoven  bursts  magnifi- 
cently from  the  organ  above  the  choir.  And  so 
listening  to  thaf^  and  with  a  pleasant  remem- 
brance of  the  procession  that  had  just  passed, 
and  more  particularly— of  the  litde  pnneesses, 
two  walking  side  by  side,  and  one,  ute^  cddes^ 
hoI£ng  bv  the  hand  the  last  bom  of  the  Queen, 
the  smalfest  and  most  delicate  of  ereatures, 
mcmng  with  fittle  precise  steps  as  if  to  the 
music  of  the  trumpets,  and  with  long  fur  haip 
combed  straight  behind  her  I»ek — or  the  only 
married  pur  who  appeared  in  the*  processMm 
together,  the  Ptmeesa  AHee  and  her  huslnnd, 
leiuii^  her  vith-  a  tender  care  and  affection 
which  it  was  verv  good  to  see— aH  these  things 
we  had  time  to  think  about  as  the  organ  played, 
and  as  we  waited  for  Uie  cnrtain  to  rise  on  tiie 
next  act  of  the  s^endid  drama. 


Ihe-  trumpeters  and  hen^  who  had  acootn- 
pamed  the  last  to  the  entranoe  of  titt  ebtnr 
tiaving  retomed  from  its  doorway,  and  ranged 
theuiseiveS'Once  more  in  order  the  <n>po«t« 
door,  we  knew  that  at  last  the  Brid^room  bad  left 
the  castle,  and  was  on  his  way ;  for&ntly  and  far- 
off  we  could  hear  fyt  brads  oufaade  and  in  the 
distance  iriayia^  tin  Bational  antiteoi,  ami 
timoat  more  ftmtly  a  stitt  man  impnaam 
soond.  This  was  w  tspeated  ebeciiu  of  the 
KKat  nnHititde  withoutj  wbo  fined  »e  wur 
nom  the  eastte  to  the  ofaapd  entaaam.  '£bm 
distant  music,  and,  still  more,  tlii»di8tantdte«p> 
ing,  had  a  wooderfol  sound  as  we  listetKd  aikl 
waited,  and  it  was,  perhaps^  made  the  more  ro- 
markable  by  tbe  strnage  silence  of  so  lai^  a 
body  of  people  as  we  were,  Win^  all  thenave  oi 
Saint  George's  Chapel.  Freeeatiy  tbe  cheering 
ceased,  and  the  distant  muaietoot  and  the  trum- 
peters who  stood  befcn  the  eutain  drew  them> 
srives  up  in  late,  and  waited,  with  their  truu- 
pets  at  their  b'ps.  The  nurl  of  Bridegroom  is 
wficnlt  to  ptay  in  the  wedding^bama,  and  one 
wUoh  it  is  not  possible  to  midK  much  of.  Tho 
I^ince  <tf  Wales  wm  senroiu  when  be  entetcd 
1h»  obapel,  and  deoMtes*  no  one  tbm  tboacht 
the  lee»  him  far  being  ao,  bat  raifaer  ow 
man.  The  trumpeters,  tkt  heraUa,  aad  tba 
different  <^oen  of  Ids  bous^ld  precMBd  bun ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whetiKr  any  one  present 
saw  much  of  them.  Ia  a  dram  of  wtA  eoa- 
centrated  interest^  tbe  clnef  actors  and  tiie 
pi^fnilar  favourites  alone  are  thougbt  of,  and  tbe 
minor  pufnrners  are  in  danger  of  losing  iko 
^abare  of  attention  which  bdoM»  to  themaa 
thcnr  due.  When  the  Irinee  of  Wales  appeared 
ia  titat  westmi  doorway,  with  hia  unols,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe^Cohmir,  and  hii  WotjRr-in-knr, 
the  Prince  of  Prasaia,  one  en  eitiier  side  of  him— 
and  two  as  gaUantJookiDg  gentlsnw  as  erer 
stemwd  they-  ven— 4he  ^bb,  aarcnd  fixna 
head  to  foot  with  tlm  spkndid  mantle  of  the 
Gartor,  would  baro  nnds  a  atody  tiui  Pml 
Yeronese  m  Tintoretto  mq^  ham  nade  soma* 
thing  fine  of. 

It  was  impossible  io  rit  brand  look  on  at 
suG^  a  scene  as  tikis,  without  oeing-eonrimtally 
reminded  of  other  107BI  pagnants  held  im  other 
times  on  tins  same  gnmnd.  How  much  there 
was-  in  thia  that  ma  akin  to  tbem,  and  at 
tfae  sM&e  tinier  how  moeh  that  waa  widely  dif- 
fsrent !  Tboee  rows  of  beafeaters  nngbt  hwre 
kept  th»  Ene,  just  a»  tbey  stood,  for  a  rwal  pro- 
ecsHon  IB  the  days  of  Hemy  the  Bi^to,  or  of 
Gbaries  the  Seeond.  The  general  effect  of  tbeae 
splendid  robes  atd  magniSMSit  tndns  and  flaaJfc. 
ine  jew^  mast  have  been  nracb  tbe  same  in  the 
ol^ period;  andwbare, then, did- the-gnatdiC- 
fenncefier  It  layprinopallyiBthiBt  Oatone 
could  really  respect  tiie  aeton  iu  this  scene.  No 
doubts  tfae  pe(^of  the  ftftemth  or  sevtoteentk 
century,  were  much  impreaaed  by  the  court 
pageautaof  thdr  own  day,  and  stood  by,  locdm^ 
on  with  awe  as  prinoes,  nobles,  and  eourtiem 
passed  in  array  before  them ;  but  how  shonid 
we  of  tins  time  look  (were  the  thing  nosaiUr) 
i^on  a  ptoeesaioa  in  which  Wobsj  toM  a  part. 
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or  Sndge  Jefieys  feotecl  ?  Sluml^we  ftisgniw 
oar  contempt  as  HtOTT  the  Sglitb  strode  oh- 
wud  to  ySffit  iaa  trotn  for  the  fovrth  or  Sftti 
time,  orasl^e  Seeoiul  Ghaiie»  passed  alon^,  ntn 
nmnded  bjirorthless  court  favoiirttes  asd  mart 
paudefs  P  Would  tbe  am)|!;8nt  stratsnd  defiant 
lo^of  the  wdilesof  HcBr7*s-eDart  impmBiuf 
Should  we  look  with  approral  on  the  Miea 
irln  suToniiiied  the  HiBnjWaiaah  whea  he 
abmdP  TXt^,  to  enne  Ann  to  bter 
times.  wBi^  AatM  we  hare  to  sajr  to  aaotln 
wctij  moiuyrA  vho  flomisfaed  inwili  iDore  re- 
cently, and  helf}  Ms  smij  vhen  some  of  u  were 
Tonn^P  TVIiat  diotdd  we  aar  to  bom  who  lost 
held  the  prbee's  plameF  ^oold  we  oalL  him 
the  first  gentlemen  in  Enrope  now? 

Be  the  eaose  what  it  may,  and  the  infloesce 
that  has  bnmgbt  the  thing-  about  whose  it  nay, 
titethn^iscertmi^t^  we  lire  in  am  wfaea 
to  exori  in  riot  mi  debaodiery  is  no  longer  a 
<dum  OB  men*^  esteem  and  fkrow;  in  an  age 
when  to  jrarsne  a  straight  conrae— wMeh  is 
difficnit— ^s  mureisaUy  cre£table;  and  wtem 
to  pome  ft  enoked  conrae— whit^  ia  eaaf— 
is  nnivenftH J  £seieditd>Ie ;  aa  un  when  mm 
mnst  earn  enr  xeqieat  if  they  woala  emof  popO' 
Imtj,  and  mnt  win  n  nctoi^  over  thraMlvw 
before  they  wm  the  arorobation  of  ihe  people. 

Bat  stop— cwar  with  ei>en  the  remembnaoe 
of  those  60^  **  Old  times."  Let  ns  etear  oar 
ntemoiy  ercn  of  the  re  collections  vAoA  hare 
beenhanntingna.  Let  the  rerj  meatioa  ftf  lAw 
MoTTf  Monarch  be  Imshed.  Let  me  fbrgefi  even 
the  name  of  tte  Uoated  king  who  lude  tisB 
headsman  judge  in  his  Dtvoroe  Court,  and  who 
aCepped  over  the  eorpse  of  one  wife  to  take  the 
hud  of  another  at  the  attar.  Vor  behold!  the 
oartuiF~that  eortain  irineh  has  had  so  nnchto 
do  to-daj- — b  .P^V^  ^""^  nd  thvpra- 

OBssion  of  the  Bride  appean. 

I  hm  nem  seen— 1  qnestiosi  whether  BBjme 
km  eferseen'  anything  to  ennd  the  uileiise  wt^ 
dned  fedii^  eftliat  assenMrflf  penonftiAen 
tiuiae^  eartaoais  opoied  for  m  fenrtir  thna  I 
qnestioft  whether  anj  one  mna  enm  the  flwt-yl 
of  this  pcoees«w,  or  beant  tiie  sonnd  of  tiie  bal- 
ing trampets  at  the  headof  it ;  there  was  expee- 
tancy,  and  nothing  else,  until  themomeBt  oasBe 
wfaei^  qnite  slow^  and  sofUy,  the  PHneesa 
Benmarii,  with  a  dnster  of  ladies  aiouad  her, 
appeared  in  the  western  doorwar.  Her  pro- 
gress was  so  alow,  that  seemed  at  first  tohe 
standing  there  for  a  nvoment  motbttless,  tfaoagh 
she  was  moving  all  the  time,  uo  doubt. 

Tou  hare  hm  enoi^  of  description  o<  this 
Tonng  lady's  psEsanaT  amwanBCi^  and  donbt- 
less  by  this  tias  her  ponmits  hare  pmetrated 
eren  to  where  you  are  residing.  So  t  shall  not 
attempt  that  perfectly  hopeless  perfonnanoe— 
tite  daeription  of  a  face.  Lidee^  on  oecaskins 
lie  this,  separate  features  are  for  the  most  part 
as  little  defined  before  one  as  separate  ortides 
of  attire.  People  saw  a  sort  of  large  and  soft 
nest  of  some  undefined  white  lobateDce;  thqr 
saw  a  ring  of  ladies  with  rich  white  drapery 
held  in  the  midst  amone  them,  and  one  a 
littio  out  of  that  drdc  and  in  adranee  of  the  | 
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rest ;  they  saw  nsdsuds,  and  laee,  and  wlnta 
fiowvrsyaBd  green  leave*  istermiBgled  with  them. 
Tfaey  were  stroelc  by  a  bse  that  was  very  pde 
said  fell  of  a  sort  of  awe  and  wonder,  hot  ttia 
faee  of  no  ordinary  bfide,  not  simply  a  timid 
shrisfcinf;  gid,  bat  one  with  ^atactee,  diitins- 
tire  at  Mr  enra,  oonsoioaa  that  hers  was  a  most 
nurixd  and mneommi  lot;  prepued,  if  I  mit- 
tdm  nnt^  to  aot  a  gnat  part  gmtl^  and  saB»> 
thing  awMteuok  to  find  tfaik  at  nmeieeu  yen 
(rf  age  ^  wu  no  longer  a  ymmg  pA,  bat  a 
rnmoH  singled  ont  andnuuked  from  among  tin 
miHimis  of  earth  a»  om  to  whom  a  most 
special  destinywas  assigned.  There -was  this 
look  Bwely.  There  a  uwwfi  something  rery 
nmch  the  rercne  of  gay  about  a  wedding,  Uioagh 
pe<^  will  talk  of  "gi^  weddings"  Bsrertbe- 
less.  Attaching  to  the  bride  there  is  always  a 
sense  of  an  indefioite  romtmce,  which  mingles 
with  the  admiration  of  those  who  see  ner 
pass  alons.  There  is  sometbu^  of  the  votive 
offering  about  her  i^pearance  as  decorated 
with  gadands,  and  aoounpaiued  like  Jephthah's 
dang^ter  bj  the  npil^^^  bat  oompaoions^  she 
goea  OB  her  way  to  the  altar. 

Vaa  it  physinl  wwkness,  the  resnit  of  great 
agitatuHLj  was  it  that  the  oompany  might  see 
better  her  ^om  they  bad  come  to  see ;  or  was  it 
some  singular  tact  and  instinct  teaching  this  lady 
what  wasrig^tt— whii^  of  these  thinga  waa  it  that 
cawed  her  to  move  along  the  chapel  nam  ao  rerv, 
verysbwiy?  I  believe  no  one  ezpeetea  this.  By 
none  of  those  who  had  preceded  the  princess  in 
the  other  prooessions,  hiui  tb^  been  tanght  to 
expect  it.  I  think  it  took  every  one  by  surprisb 
and  I  think,  there  was  no  one  present  who  did 
not  feel  the  efibct  of  that  slowness  of  progress 
which  earned  the  Bride  ao  gradoally  and  with 
snchalmost  impetccvtihle  movement  past  them. 
Once  or  twice^  ana  more  particulariy  aa  she 
neared  the  steps  that  led  into  the  oboir,  she 
seemed  to  pause  altogether,  and  then,  she  was 
seen  for  a  moment  at  the  other  end  of  the  ciinzcb 
passing  behmd  the  screen,  to  i^peac  no  moceat 
the  Kineesa  *Tpyn«t^m  <^  Oenmark. 

Over  the  whole  of  this,  there,  was  a  subtle 
influent  shed  by  the  foregoing  story  at  which  we 
have  aljeady danced.  When  the  young  prinoasses 
went  throu^  the  »ii*THTirp.  that  led  into  the 
cboir;  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  ascended 
those  steps;  when,  the  Bride  passed  out 
ughi ;  they  all  looked  to  that  opening  in  the 
wall  from  which  the  lady  dressed  in  moumiiut 
watched  the  scene ;  and,  aa  thsy  looked,  they  di? 
obeisance  to  her  love  and  her  sorrow.  Snrdy,  re? 
membeuBg  aQ  these  things,  this  waa  a  remark- 
able "^K  tottohin^  scene,  and  ow  that  jostified 
the  enthwM'aam  wiUl  whidi  these  who  atood  by 
r^axded  iL  On.  all,  no  doub^  whether  they 
ccmld  see  it  or  not,  that  dark  figure  had  an  un- 
consciona  wfln^n^^  and  in  every  heart  was  re- 
fleeted^  to  some  extent  at  leasts  the  shadow  on 
the  chancel  walL 

UpoB  US  wha  waited  outside  in  siloio^  the 
flint  soond  of  the  voice  of  him  who  admuiie- 
teied  those  solemn  rows  to  the  Prinoe  and 
Prineo^  had  a  atru^  and  myateiiow  in- 
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flnenoe.  It  was  wonderfol  to  think  vhat  waa 
being  effected  in  that  short  time,  and  with  those 
litile  worda ;  vonderfol  to  think  to  vbat  good 
and  bad  puipose  tber  had  been  spoken  first  and 
last  since  onginally  tney  had  been  put  together ; 
wonderful  when  at  last  they  ceased^  the  wild  joy 
of  the  Hallelujah  Cborus  succeeded  them,  and 
when  presently  the  two  who  had  gone  into  the 
choir  a  few  moments  before,  each  single  and 
alone,  came  out  together  hand  in  hand,  the  die 
cast,  the  pledge  giren,  suspense  no  longer 
written  in  anxious  diaracters  upon  their  faces, 
but  succeeded  by  the  cabnness  which  beloi^B  to 
oertainty. 

And  80  they  vent  Ibrth  into  the  worid  toge- 
ther by  that  western  gate,  and  the  curtain  i«l 
again  and  finally,  behind  the  last  of  the  wedding 
guests. 


AN  HOTEL  TO  "PUT  UP"  AT. 

L'HdTEL  is,  in  a  topographical  point  of  view, 
immediately  behind  the  Grande  Op^ra  of  Paris. 
In  point  Of  attractiveness,  the  Grand  Opera  ia 
far  pehind  the  Hotel.  At  the  Opera,  a  lam 
portion  of  the  public,  for  a  lan^  portion  of  the 
nighf,  is  wearied  with  so-called  pastime.  At  the 
Hotel,  the  performances  never  pall.  If  the 
spectator  does  not  find  entertainment  enonsh, 
he  has  only  to  become  an  actor  ia  them.  The 
roles  of  the  house  permit  him  to  watch  or  share 
the  play  of  passions  there,  at  will. 

Parisians  say  L'H6tel,  aa  Londoners  say  The 
Tower;  as  Mussulmans,  Al  Koran— for  eminence, 
and  for  short.  The  Hotel  is  also  styled  Hdtei 
Brouo^  from  one  of  the  streets  on  which  it 
faces ;  and  exhausti^y  as  definition,  H6tel  des 
Ventes  des  Commissaires  Friseors — Auctioneers' 
Bales  Hall,  as  you  might  tnuubte  in  Dnglisb.  It 
contains  sixteen  auction-rooms  on  ground  floor 
and  first  story,  and  a  court-yard  that  often  serves 
as  a  seventeraith.  Lito  and  out  of  it,  from 
early  autumn,  round  again  to  early  summer,  the 
"  season"  nearly  cirdiny  in  the  year,  all  sorts  of 
movable  French  properties  axe  luilj  put  wp,  and 
daily  knocked  down ! 

Hither  come  all  house  fumishmga;  lowliest 
pots  and  pans  and  grossest  earthenware ;  vases 
m  bronze  and  precioos  metals,  and  marbles 
of  cunningest  workmanship,  and  Sevres  sets 
of  fragile  el^;tuice;  family  portraits  which,  if 
like,  would  justify  a  cheerml  resign^n  in  the 
breasts  of  relicts  bereaved  of  the  ori^nals ;  can- 
Tases  by  masters,  whose  connterfint  presentment 
of  beauty  tafors  nature.  Huddled  m  this  room 
are  poverty's  "honest,  mean  habilimeota,"  and 
inatruroenta  of  lidMur,  and  small  domestic  gods ; 
in  the  next  room  are  displayed  the  late  contents 
of  a  broken  stock-gamblor's  splendid  apartments, 
or  the  wardrobe  and  costly  thingamies  of  some 
frail  goddess  of  the  neighlmuring  Opera— 

With  tilken  ooats,  and  caps,  and  golden  ringa, 
With  mffa,  and  cnfl^  and  futhingalei,  and  things; 
With  scarft,  and  fans,  and  double  dianga  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bcaedeta,  beads,  and  all  thia  knavery — 


which  the  eentleman  who  fell  with  the  stock  . 
once  helpeato  pay  for,  belike — and  also  that  ' 
yoang  Gandin,  fanoful  speculator  in  such  values,  '. 
who  uas  come  to  re-purcbase  some  jewdled  ex-  , 
token  of  affection,  given  when  ti£  was  his 
treasure — and  be  was  ner  treasury.   The  shrewd  : 
marcbande  de  toilette  and  the  shrewder  Israelite 
guilefully  watch  both  goods  aud  Gandtn,  with  > 
view  to  new  profits  out  of  both.   Here,  are 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  plain  and  rigid,  from 
hard-working  St.  Antoine;  and  here,  fauteuUa  | 
damask-quilted,  soft-armed,   pliant,  yielding,  <> 
the  property  of  the  Yicomte  d'Olwfar,  while 
yet  that  disiinguished  nobleman  save  himself 
the  pains  to  live  and  oonsume  the  muts  of  the  : 
earth.  At  the  nXewnj  there,  plebdan  triiite  ;  i 
wood  and  ramsQaekle  walnat  ,vood  have  fit-  j 
miliarly  met,  and  arc  jolting  invisibly-jointed  i| 
rosewood,  palisandre,  and  exquisite  marqueteiie.   |  ^ 
Not  only  do  the  social  Estates  of  to-day  send   ! , 
their  representatives  here — from  saloon  and  j- 
attic,  from  the  noble  laubou^  and  the  industrial  !  i 
quarters,  from  the  central  boulevards  and  tiit  i 
barriers— but  the  historical  periods  too.  In 
Salle  Number  Six,  Monsieur  Escribe  is  knocking  i 
down  stiff  IU>maiia8ter  uglinesses  of  the  first 
Umpire ;  awaiting  the  like  fate  to-morrow,  are  ga-   i , 
tbered  in  the  next  room,  chairs  and  stools  from  ' 
which  the  Revolution  pushed  the  ancieu  regime ; 
or  tal^  that  were  rioted  over— and  under— hi 
the  nights  of  the  Begency;  or  mirron  that  did  i 
not  blush  to  reflect  Uie  beauties  ot  the  latter  days 
of  that  "WellBebved,"  of  whom  Niebuhr  has  \i 
written  the  tezi^le  epituh.  *'  God  at  last  took  i ! 
pity  on  France  and  had  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
die;"  chiffonniers,  writing-desks,  work-tables,  [' 
many  such  things  that  recal  Uie  witty  abb^  and  ' 
the  frivolous  marquise^  and  the  onvirtuooa  i 
women,  who  lived  so  gailv  and  naughtily  while 
the  body  of  the  state  was  lestering  towards  cor-  j 
ruptioD,  in  the  diseased  time  which  Dr.  GuiUotin  , 
finally  had  to  prescribe  for;  here  likewise  are 
caskets,  and  cabinets,  and  buffets  of  earlier  i 
quainter  ages,  tankards,  carved  sword^iilts,  door 
knockers,  vases  of  the  Kenaissance  (mostly,  the 
expert  says,  the  wo^  of  Benvennto  Cellim,  who  I 
must  have  been  a  singuUrly  industrious  aiti-  | 
ficer),  odds  and  ends  orthe  middle  agei^  lamps  1 1 
and  oandlestieks  of  the  dark  agest,  aimoor  of  the  1 1 
Crusaders,  Carlovingian  battk-axes,  Merovin-  1; 
giau  swords,  malarae  and  gaesa  of  the  Celtic 
Qauls,  and  everything  left  ottheir  milder  utenaib  j 
in  the  onlinai;  or  ruigionB  way.  | , 

A  roath  o'  sold  nieknacketa,  1 1 

Busty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jacVeta,  | 

And  parriteh-pats  and  anid  sattt  bac&ats  j ! 

Belbn  ths  Fkwd.  -<! 

The  department  of  antiquities  and  curiosities  '  i 

is  by  no  means  limited  by  Frendi  history  and  ]  1 

geography.  They  come  from  beyond  the  Khine,  < ' 

and  the  Alps,  and  the  Channel,  and  from  the  . 
islands  beyond  the  sea.    Chuut  and  Japan 

furnish  largely:  since  the  Franco-British  vat  . 

and  flery  allied  irruption  into  the  Summer  ' 
Palace,  the  Celestial  Dmpire  with  especial 
copiousness ;  and  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  India 
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'  {the  other  day  a  notable  lot  of  Hindoo  idols 
of  faeAritching  iidiness,  more  directly  from 

I '  Brummagem),  If  the  unhappy  Mexicans  bare 
ftnythiiig  left  more  saleable  than  Jecker  bonds — 

I  vhich  may  be  labelled  diplomatic  curiosities 
now — ^you  may  look  for  assortments  ncit  winter 

I  in  the  Rue  I>roiiot.  It  is  the  constant  reser- 
voir of  private  collections  of  Tirtuosi,  whose 

I   heirs  are  sometimes  agreeably  surprised  at  the 

i   profitable  nature  of  tlie  queer  iuTestments  they 

I  were  used  ignorantly  to  grumble  at.  When 
\\   TOU  saw  your  not  sufficiently  respected  uncle 

I I  Duyiog  for  a  hundred  francs  a  piece  of  old 
\  I  crockery  that  your  aunt*  would  not  have  lent 

two  fnacs  on,  you  little  thought  that  ten  years  | 
later  it  would  sell  for  a  thonsand  at  public 
'    auction !  It  is  also  the  constant  Twerrow  from 
I    which  private  collectors  and  museum  directors 
1    drav.   A  famous  piece  of  armour,  formerly  one 
of  the  gems  of  Strawberry  Hill,  said  to  be 
engraTed  by  the  ineri table  Beuvenuto  CeUim,and 
to  naTe  once  belonged  to  Francis  tbe  First,  was 
aold  last  January  out  of  the  Demidoff  collec- 
j  tion. 

Miaou!  cock-a-doo!  quack!  cluck!  bow!  oodle! 
wow !  doo !  qrr !  chatter,  clack,  snarl,  and  the 
"dumb  inarticulate"  rest  of  it.  Tn  the  latge 
hall  on  the  ground  floor,  is  imminent,  or  in  pro- 

I  gress,  a  sale  of  gallinaces,  volatiles,  dogs,  cats, 
moJlkey^  rabbits,  or  other  animals  of  the  smaller 

I    classes — either  useful  domestic,  or  useless,  or 

I    destraotiTe    all  domestic  quiet  and  good  neigh- 

I  bonrliood. 

Fictnres  and  ensravings  form  the  most  at- 
tractive  feature  of  the  place,  and  shall  hare  more 
notice  further  on.  Enough  cataloguing  for  the 
present  of  the  infinite  variety  of  merchandise, 
which  custom  cannot  stal^  for  fast  as  the  com- 
missaires  clear  off  their  stocks,  so  fast  are  they 
replenished  with 

AUa  maoece  of  ebaAue, 
Apes,  and  japM,  and  mannosatt«a  UyledSi 
Niflea,  trifiet,  that  liUelle  have  availede, 
And  Uiynges  with  which  they  fete]/  blere  out  ere, 
I     With  tbyngea  not  endarynge  that  wa  bye; 
I     Ffor  mucbe  of  thys  cfaoffare  that  is  wMtable 
I     ICigfat  be  Ibrbome  for  dere  and  dysseyabie. 

The  population  of  the  Hotel  is  to  be  classified 
j    as  fixea,  habitual,  and  floating.   At  the  head  of 
I    the  fixed  class  stands  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
j     member  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  com-; 
pany  of  licensed  commissaires  prisenrs.  Their 
honours,  which  are  in  other  men's  mouths,  are 
sometimes  disputed  by  querulous  parties,  who 
'j    mate  bargains  with  them.   Their  profits  they 
j    take  care  of  themselves,  and  no  one  questions 
I    their  importance.   They  number  eighty  souls, 
to  speak  figuratively.    They  drive  their  trade 
!   otherwheres  than  at  tbe  Hotel :  as  at  Beroy,  in 
I    wines ;  at  tbe  l^tersall's  in  tbe  Roe  Beauion, 
;    in  hones;  at  the  Maisoa  Silrestre,  in  bo(»u; 
I    but  this  is  their  central  house  of  business — 
'    twenty  million  fraoos' worth  iuayear.  The  com- 
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missaiie  is  a  sort  of  publio  fnnctionaiy,  and,  i 
like  all  "ministerial"  persons  in  France,  is,  | 
when  on  duty,  black^lress-coated  and  close  j 
shaven.   It  is  curious  that  a  fall  beard  is  never  ; 
official  costume  in  France ;  it  has  been  for  the  j 
last  dozen  or  two  of  r^frimes,  at  least,  a  sini  <^  < 
opposition,  a  badge  of  the  dangerous  class,  ! 
Those  liberals  undwr  tbe  Restoration,  who  offi-  I 
cially  attached  themselves  to  the  younger  ' 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  after  July,  straight-   ; ! 
way  shaved.   When  that  broke  down,  beards  ' 
sprouted  again;  but  the  coup  d'^t  was  a  ' 
coup  de  rasoir,  and  the  barber  reduced  many  a  | 
hirsute  repubUcan  to  a  smooth  courtier  of  the 
rising  Umpire.   With  tbe  hair  of  the  head,  the 
capillary  law  is  different :  so  that  a  certain  dose 
shorn  mstli^  out  is  known  as  the  style  k  la 
malcontent.  Kit  here  extremes  mvst  be  avoided 
lest  they  meet ;  for  over-long  locks  are  supposed 
to  indicate  inflammable  political  and  socisl  de- 
posits in  the  nnderlying  brain.  It  is  noticeable,  ; 
that  shrewd  political  aspirants,  the  best  advised  I 
waiters  on  revolution  and  providence,  keep  them- 
selves well  trimmed  at  all  times.  | 
The  commissure  presides  at  the  sale  at  an  | 
elevated  desk.   In  the  crisis  of  bids  and  atten-  i 
dant  excitement,  he  rises  to  command  the  situa-  I 
tion.   In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  hammer,  I 
which  is  Bemostnenio  in  its  eloquence  of  action.  ! 
Now,  it  is  poised  expectant,  high  in  air ;  now,  | 
waves  in  undulating  lines,  persuasive;  now, 
exhorts,  projected;  now,  jerks,  in  argument;  ! 
anon  pauses,  as  if  to  listen — falls  with  menacing  j 
rapidity  to  within  an  inch  of  tbe  desk,  swoops  | 
up  a  Did,  then  up  again — surprising  judg-  i 
ment,  keeping  short-pulsed  fears  and  hopes  in  a  ' 
dangle.   At  uat,  the  theme  exhausted,  perorat- 
ing with  an  impressive  ping !  His  eye  is  swiftly 
rotatory,  penetrating,  prehensile — catching  and 
interpreting  the  sU^t^t  wink  of  yonrs,  otyour 
neighbour's — noting  that  the  indifferent  man 
ba<^  in  the  crowd  still  fingers  his  watch-guard ; 
that  the  man  yet  more  indifferent  at  the  back 
of  him  again,  strokes  his  moustache  or  gives  a 
preconcerted  scratch  to  his  nose.   This  eye  of 
his  has,  beside,  a  magnetic  quali^  which,  as  its 
interrogative  glance  meets  yours,  sets  you  a 
winking  affirmatively  in  alm<»t  involnntaiT 
sympa^y.  And  tus  smiles !  Ton  fieel  as  thougn 
he  were  a  friend  of  yours — not  of  the  other 
fellow  who  is  bidding  against  you — having  your 
interest  at  heart,  appreciating  your  taste  and  { 
judgment ;  so  that  when  at  last,  what  with  the  | 
sentiment  of  complaisance  and^our  mataai  re- 
gard, and  crescendo  exhilaration  of  bids,  yon 
say  or  nod  five  hundred  francs,  and  the  hammer 
knocks  the  Corregio  into  yonr  possession  at  that  | 
price— plus  five  per  cent  for  the  house— you  ' 
consider  that  man  as  an  ornament  to  his  sex. 
Next  day,  in  the  streets,  the  commissatre  does 
not  hasten  to  foster  your  bidding  look  of  inti- 
macy by  the  openii^  warmth  of  his  oonnte- 
nance— does  not  know  you.  By  his  side  (the 
auctioneer's,  when  on  du^)  sits  bis  clerk, 
also  in  bUck  integuments  and  close  shaven ;  he 
records  the  order  of  tiie  fjxmfp,  and  makes  out 
dnplioate  bulletins,  one  «  wmch  is  stuck,  1^  a 
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deft  dab  of  hybrid  wsxy  paste,  peooliar  in  its 
composition  to  the  Hotel,  to  the  knodced  down 
object,  and  one-handed  to  ihe  more  or  less  ex- 
alted porchaaer. 

An  open  apace  hefore  desk,  pariittoned 
from  the  pabho  bjr  a  range  of  tables  stretchins 
across  the  room,  is  the  stage  of  the  cner  and 
the  expert.  The  erier  fills  the  first  apealdng 
j&le  after  the  auctioneer,  who  is  snf^rted  b; 
him,  to  whom  hegires  the  antistrophe.  He  has 
the  eyes  of  Argoa,  the  ear  of  Busiysiiu,  the 
lungs  of  a  Stentor,  tJue  mouth  of  CnT^sostoro. 
He  revest  the  Eastern  janrerb ;  Ms  speech  is 
goMen,  and  his  ailenoe  in  calcuhted  pauses  is 
silrem.  In  the  pond  of  faces  before  him,  he 
fishes  for  bids.  His  practised  eiye  suspects  Jmder 
the  strenuously  placid  comiteiianoe,tlie  JweUing 
purpose  And  even  the  unconsciously  rising  desire 
to  Duy.  He  has  the  tempting  article — pretty 
picture  or-whatnot— heldiui  to  yon,  playsabout 
you  with  flying  word-baits,  hriiifra  yon  to  ihe  sor- 
taeeandhdoksyouasitwerewithaglance.  There 
is  a  celebrated  oner,  an  old  man  known  to  fame 
oiJy  by  the  name  of  tiean,  so  akilfol  in  this  art  of 
anutng,  that  he  not  imCiiequently  catches  simple 
gudgeons  wbt^  rather  than  struck  to  get  dear 
agunst  ihe  laiwhter  of  the  whofe  home,  quietly 
pay  for  what  ihey  did  not  mat. 

Hifiherin  canfiB  the  expert  Heisanuu— 
if  a  being  of  snch  soif^eDerical  qualities  can  be 
called  a  jnan— who  sees  below  the  surface  of 
all  sorts  of  thiiy^  into  their  origin  and  history 
onA  jnfcritiaiA  .pnrfiwarltp.t  valuc  Jji  the  fine  arts, 
foe  example  he  is  learned  in  schools  and  fami- 
liar with  masters:  with  their  early  manner 
and  second  mi^Tinffr  and  last  but  one  mad  last 
manner;  with  their  nupils  -and  imitators  and ^ 
copyists ;  with  originals  and  imdoubted  originals 
end  attributed  originals  and  copies  of  the  period ; ' 
with  touch  And  re-touch  aoct  tone  and  colour 
and  Tamiah — espeoially  Tsmish ;  with  drawing' 
and  grouping  saii  compositioni  with  all  Ihe 
gxDnnds— hade,  and  middle,  and  with  the 
''CoiregiQuty  of  Cotxi^ generally.  Some- 
times he  makes  mistakes  between  liquorice-juice 
ci  modern  application  and  ihe  mellow  dimnees 
of  antiquity.   One  d^y,  in  an  invoice  of  Ita)jaa 
pictures  was  a  criiciBx  with  the  legend  Salrator' 
Itondi,  which  the  expert  commended  to  amar^ 
tears  as  a  work  of  the  Jiamesake  and  rival  in: 
genius  of  Salvator  Ibsa. 

Humbler  in  the  Hotel  hierarchy  is  the  eom- 
m^wi'wpft™,  though  he,  too,  is  a  prinleged,  tod 
in  some  sort  official  peraouj  like  all  sudi  in 
Fnnce,  he  wears  a  nauoim;  a  short  jacket  of 
A  fixed  cut  and  colour,  with  buttons  uter  their 
kind,  and  a  cap  after  its  kind,  mote  than  civil, 
bat  less  than  nilitaiT.  He  lectures  tiie  olyect 
from  the  hands  of  uie  expect  puts  it  n  the . 
taUe^  holds  it  np  to  tiie  acmtby  of  the  asseaibly. 
Also  he  diligently  watches  thegame,  points  out 
and  faithfulrr  brmgs  to  the  notice  of  the  caei 
an  unexpected  bidder  timidly  breakii^  cover. 
Low^  mi  coarse^iabiled  as  he  looks,  curse  not 
theconuuissionnaire;.  Peradveotore,  hei8.grDwn 
A  practical  connoisseur  by  long  experiencf^  and 
xioh    little  iineatmeiiti  and  d&reatia  eats  of  bis 
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own,  watchfully  made  at  ihe  curious  ebbs  and  ^ 
flows  of  the  course  of  trade  here.  The  good  will 
of  his  place  isworth  Ave  thousand  francs — a  much  { 
larger  sum,  or  valn^  at  any  rate,  in  Paris  thaa  ; 
in  London.  i 
Need  I  include  in  the  census  of  the  fixed  i 
popnlatioQ,  those  respectable  gentlemen  clothed  j 
m  proportion  to  their  authority,  in  long-skirted  j 
coats,  mth  sixalght  meagre  swords  of  justice  by 
their  sides,  the  instruineuts  of  freoch  providence, 
watdifol  tubus  of  the  patemal  Aovenunei^s 
restless  ohildrea?  An  we  not  in  Paris  P  Aad 
are  they  not  the  sergtrnts  de  NapoIeiMiTiUe  ? 

For  tbe  munerons  and  mixf^  habitual  popola-  • 
tions  of  the  Hotel,  in  thek  tribes  and  families,  I 
you  will  find  hints  towards  a  nomenclature  in  a 
chapter  of  Southey's  Boctor.   Here,  as  in  other 
centces  of  human  activity,  the  Glettites  and 
Haveites  abound,  and  tbe  children  of  Teiade 
and  Kammon.   If  you  venture  into  the  rooms 
on  tiie  ground  floor,  jou  will  think  you  have  ! 
&llen  among  Philistines,  miaglffll  with  a  winning  i 
tribe  of  Israelites  and  Hittites  and  veritable 
Haggites.   There  are  professional  dealers  in  all 

Marehands  de  Tableaux,  llarchands  de  Bric-»-  ; 
brac,March«idecde'I)oilette.  Th»  are  specially  | 
to  beAToidBd  and  not  to  be  (vohontarilj)  met  ; 
with,  wiUun  the  borden^  ndiceUaBeoas  sues  of  ; 
cheap  actides.  Becognising  as  1  do  the  pervading  { 
urbanity  of  the  Jr^ch,  I  bear  witness  to  these 
as  An  ocular,  oUiactory,  and  costal  witness,  that  I 
they  are  an  inelegant,  unpolished,  uofn^nnt  ' 
folk.   Their  raiment  is  uncomely,  their  unoatcd 
breath  is  the  breath  of  garlic  eaters,  the  elbows 
of  them  are  rigid  and  pui^ent,  and  the  fingers 
and  the  nails  thereof  are  as  the  daws  of  nncleaa 
birds.  Among  them  are  many  who,  interpreted  by 
their  outer  garb,  should  be  womeu,  but  of  whom  i 
the  fierceness  of  greed  and  the  flavour  are  qiicene.  | 
Real  and  pretended  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  < 
are  Geshnrites  wheat  tliey  ak  luol^  oft^  enough  { 
Manassites.   Jiitj  an  maini^  attendaKt  npon  { 
sales  of  pictures,  engravings,  arHdes  M  vettn. 
neyare  a  spedal  foft,  inclufUng  many-Tarietin 
with  cnrions  manners  and  customs,  that  shall  be 
spoken  of  hereafter.   I  will  onlv  mention  in 
passing,  the  Amoritea,  a  very  feeble  peojple,  who 
attend  Uw  sales  of  &imiture,  jeweu,  ffix,  sent 
in  by  actresses,  more  oelebcated  for  their  high 
skirts  imd  miad«Deaneurs  than  for  their  his- 
trionic merits,  or  by  ether  lemale  "oelebrities," 
to  bay  at  high  prices  either  meiBorials  of  Uuu» 
or  psesents  for  rivals. 

An  importfmt  chus.  in  numbcff,  are  the  idlen 
and  spedwile-lovin^  flan^npa — the  Gadites  and 
the  Gaaeites.  Thair  tine  is  aot  .mon^.  Tbej 
oometoexcfat^UiaraiveheapnbK&ofamuse- 
aent;  to  get  rid  of  thetuelHS.  You  may  see 
such  with  their  fbet  at  the  neater,  of  a  oold  d»y. 
dwtting  law  with  t^r  antipodes,  oc  quietly  eoue 
~4midtbe8tia:inggoings — fast  asleep.  Of  these 
are  they  who  Iiaunt  the  public  librariee  aad  other 
places  of  gratis  warmth,  in  dull  wiirter  days.  It 
was  one  of  tiiem  who,  enteriiig  the  reading-room 
of  the  BUdioUidqne  Imp&iale  (me  chilly  morn- 
ing, and  finding  tH  tiie  chairs  besd^  asked  for  a 
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Unrebook.  "  What  title  ?"  "  1  don't  know." 
"What  snbieot,  then,  at  least F"  *' It's  all 
one  to  me,  if  it's  onlj  wc.**  "  Bat,  moDBieur !" 
"Pra;  frire  me  tlte  lurgeBt  Ttdune  you've 
got."  "  But,  in  finCf  for  wuat  end  .does  monaimr 
vieh  itF"  "To  fiit  ott—fotblea!"  Among 
these  are  men  who  wear  the  St.  Helena.niBdal ; 
who  knew  the  acton  in  the  Qreat  fierohitios : 
men  who  hare  seen  mHoh,  and  are  antflBtaininf 
historioal  goBupera.  Ajzead;  to  talkas'to.gaa 
MnA  gaie,  or  fuL  asleep— quiet  little  lentiera-aBd 
plulosopbem.  Thcijr  toil  no^  ncdther  do  they 
^nn,  these  itthir  seedy  lilies.  When  the 
winter  is  pest,  and  the  time  of  the  singing-birds 
is  oMie,  thej  tFeasylant  themselves  lo  the 
Tiiila-ies  and  oiher  public  gardens.  It  is  not 
josetelf  idleness,  nor  love  of  speotaole,  nor  eoo- 
nomisuK  of  fuel,  nor  jet  any  merely  EoffUah 
jMQse,  that  bri^  to  the  Hotel  this  soct  oC  fre- 
quenters. Ther  aie  dtawn  hither  by  the 
•saaranee  that  they  will  find  others  theie. 

Let  the  garnunating  shrewd  obserrer  of  io- 
reign  manners  and  cnstonks,  freshly  axrived  in 
Paris  from  the  other  aide  of  the  Channel,  «b  he 
h^  down  his  lunage  and  trifling  insular  pr^n- 
Aces  tA  bis  fi<^  haiiff  up  this  axiomatic  ^mde 
poster  before  his  mind^  eye,  thus  i  the  ehufest 
jHad  and  oomfiwt  and  Imuu;  of  a  EVendooan 
MK  some  more  Prendiwea.  1  oftea  ti^ik  that 
the  lore  and  sympathv  of  the  Fcenoh  for  the 
first  ITapolean,  tlaw  largely  from  coamaasien 
for  the  loneliness  of  his  exile  in  St.  Helena. 
Had  he  been  transported  to  some  thidkly  in- 
hidiited  part  of  the  globe— China,  for  instanoe— 
he  oould  at  least  hare  amused  himself,  have  seen 
people,  have  talked— and  Sir  Hudson  Low  and 
per  ode  Albion  had  been  spared  much  anathema. 

Up-stair  sales  o£  the  better  sort  are  preoeded 
by  a  day  "  on  view."    These  exhibitions 


attract  numerous  visitors,  and  are  ootnmended 
to  the  attention  of  the  fwein  observer.  As 
lie  nmj  in  the  matket*plaee  tu  a  sb-ange  town 
eatdi  glimues  into  the  mj  bowels  of  the  Uud 
»4ee  on  mat  netfte  its  peofde  feed,  and  at  what 
cost,  and  gather  thenee  quite  invaluable  su^^ 
tions  and  inferences  as  to  their  physical,  eco- 
nomical, poIitico-eeonomicBl,  and  et  csBtertd  con-, 
ditions  —  ao  these  vaiied  expositions  of  the 
"  clothes"  flf  society  offer  a  oertain  aob^  mea- 
sure of  Us  wants,  its  tastes,  and  the  mode  ol  timr 
gratification.  iNinevite  bulk  an  pastnredin  the 
cnlUiVated  modem  mind,  mununies  are  developed 
in  our  thoughts,  we  unpuzzle  the  Sphinx  like  a 
hut  week's  conandnun,  we  eagedygiDpe  amid  its 
ashes  to  luodle  extinct  Pompeii  into  iiSe  again, 
«B  greedib  inject  the  porrioae-panaand  spoon- 
viotuab  Of  deceased  Aiu;lo-saxoBS  and  anta- 
Chriatian  <3anls.  Bat,  Imu  fteneh  folk  are 
more  entertaining.  And  The  Hotel  is  a  plaoe  to 
study  them,  in  um  materiel  of  tbdr  life,  and  in 
pmprift  peraonft.  On  Sundi^  when  there  are 
no  sales,  and  ordinarily  many  elocutions,  it  is 
thronged  with  FacisiaBU  of  all  elaases.  They 
nsort  to  the  Hotcd  as  they  do  to  the  public  mu- 
aenms.   Nothiiig  is  more  nsoal  tbui  to  meet 

ladies  tbeFcvFnjrc''l><^^^>*iK'>  whohavetaiken 
the  Hotel  on  their  way  home  &om  mass.  A 


consequence  is,  that  pretty  picture,  decorative 
female  gear,  oraamenw,  luefui  hoos^old  warei^ 
and  the  like,  aie-apt  to  sell  better  on  Mondays 
than  on  other  days.  The  food  (or  subdued) 
husband,  the  induL^t  £athei,  the  lanng  suitor, 
the  kind  brother,  the  do^ol  ai^ifaew  even  fif  the 
aont  be  rioh  and  aged),  comes  on  the  morrow  and 
hide  mider  the  impulae  of  tender  affection,  or  a 
tough  imitation  of  it  But;,  bidding  from  emotion 
rather  than  c^culation,  a  couuter-oid  affects  him 
like  a  j>enoiial  insult,  rather  than  an  otwtacle 
expreesivB  of  metcantile  opinion.  So  his  vanitrf 
isengaged;  indso  thgeommissairfr-prisMr  seesU. 
and  theorier— both  of  whom  take  his  part,  asbe 
seems  to  8BB,«adthe  other  man's  part  as  grow- 
ing phuoK-  to  iia^  andarem^utime  iowartiallf 
eloquent  to  the  house  at  large ;  witual  tiiej 
grow  emted  and  the  house  grows  excited,  ana 
the  two  combatants,  who  are  abwady  nown,  yek 
more  aggzavatetheimelveai  and  the  bids  grow  as 
Indian  Quadoea  in  Texas. 


OUT  OF  THE  CBOWB. 

1  AX  what  some  people  would  caO  a  dlaagree- 
ahle  old  hunks;  indeed  I  oaice,  when  li&t^iing 
outside  a  dooi;  heard  myself  described  in  those 
very  identical  words.  I  have  also  before  now 
hettfd  the  i^ithets  "cmriy,"  "crabbed,"  and 
"  churlish"  coui^d  with  my  name,  while  on  one 
occasion  I  omneard  my  own  niece  moition  me 
casual^  to  a  mixed aaaembly as  "Old  Gmmp^r." 

What  liiave  done  to  cam  all  this  distinction 
I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  say.  It  Is  true  that  I 
generally  us^prore  of  everything  tha^  other 
people  Uke,  and  that  I  have  an  invincible  dis- 
like to  my  spedes.  bat  what  of  that  ?  I  don't 
harm  anyoaav-  I  only  Tsuntaon  that  man  is  an 
odions  animal,  and  I  simply  do  my  heat  to  get 
out  of  hiawig.  I  donft  like  him.  Why  should 
I  like  him?  Is  he  not  always  trying  to  cheat 
me,  to  get  moaev  cut  of  me  ?  Is  he  not  in 
my  vav  contuuully  r  Is  Jie  not  alwap  putting 
bimseu  into  cabs  and  omnibusea  in  order  to 
pxeveut  me  Jxom  crossing  over  the  streets? 
Dobs  he  sot  pack  np  hnge  quaotiUes  of  goods 
in  bales  and  send  ihem  aboi^  Landcin  in  f 
ford*s  vans,  with  the  same  intent?  When  a 
horse  tumbles  down  in  the  street,  does  he  not 
get  in  my  way_  and  prevent  me  from  seeing  ? 
When  a  house  is  on  ore  and  promises  a  magiu> 
ficent  spectacle,  does  he  not  always  go  and  put 
it  out  mst  as  I  get  to  the  scene  of  .action? 
When  I  take  it  into  my  head  sodden^  to  go  to 
the  plsj,  does  he  not  oeeoiif  all  the  £Ood  ^Roee 
hefiuel  eanget  totihemr 

1^  is  tiLB  first  time  .1  have  oontribated  to 
the  litemtnre  of  my  connti;.  Idont  like  ' the 
literature  of  my  country.  It  is  too  genial— 
a  great  deal  too  good  matured,  to  use  a  rmiculous 
phase.  I  have  been  watddng  (or  some  time 
tor  an  opportunity  of  infusing  a  little  ill  oatorB 
into  it— a  little  wholesome  acid.  I  intend  to 
write  a  genuine  "  old  crusted"  article,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expraasion.  ^oa  can  do  as  vou 
Uke  about  |>piitiwg  it. 
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1  saw  nothing,  thank  goodness,  of  the  Pro- 
eesaioQ  of  the  seventh  of  March,  and  I  am  ^[oing 
to  describe  some  ration^  enjoyment  of  which  I 
partook  on  that  daj,  I  never  do  anything  in  a 
Iiurry,  so  I  have  allowed  the  popular  enthosiasm 
to  evaporate  a  little,  and  have  given  the  public 
time  to  satiate  themselves  vita  descriptions  of 
the  Procession,  and  all  sorts  of  things  connected 
with  it,  before  I  step  in  wiUi  mg  view  of  the 
subject. 

I  was  very  near  seeing  the  Procession  whether 
I  would  or  no.  My  oocapation,  which  is  that 
of  ixdleoting  the  ontotandbg  debts  of  a  gas 
oompany---and  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  after 
that  precious  flare-op  on  the  n^t  of  the  tenth 
—my  occupation,  I  say,  compels  me,  ranch 
against  my  will,  to  live  among  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  my  firesent  residence  is  in  a  certain 
small  street  which  leads  down  from  the  Strand 
to  the  river.  So,  when  I  turned  ont  of  mv 
lodgings  on  the  afternoon  of  the  great  day,  I 
found  myself  so  completely  surrounded  by  my 
species,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  out 
into  those  back  settlements  of  the  metropolis  in 
which  I  had  mode  up  my  mind  tosoend  the  day. 
For  this  was  the  pleasure  I  bad  oeen  looking 
forward  to  so  long — the  pleasure  of  at  last  get- 
tii^  away  from  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  and 
enjoying  the  delights  of  solitude. 

For  some  time  I  really  thought  this  exquisite 
gratification  was  going  to  slip  through  my 
fingers,  for  I  was  borne  along  the  Strand  against 
my  will,  and  forced  to  observe  some  of  the  pre- 
posterous follua  into  which  my  weak-mimled 
fellow-creatures  had  been  betraved—sach  as 
spending  their  money  in  strips  of  ounting  to  be 
hunz  across  the  street,  like  damp  clothes  on  a 
wssuing-day,  or  passing  the  day  sitting  upon  a 
chimney-pot,  or  in  a  shop  window,  looking  like 
an  article  exposed  for  sale.  At  last  I  did 
mana^  to  get  to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
and  if  man  is,  as  1  have  asserted  elsewhere, 
always  an  odious  animal,  I  can  tell  you  that 
man,  as  he  emerges  from  the  back  courts  about 
Drary-laue,  with  a  pale  face  and  a  greasy  oorl 
on  each  side  of  it,  is  something  to  ocwus  that  I 
caniwt  wonder  tW  they  are  alwajs  knocking 
each  other  about,  and  committing  perfectly  josti- 
fiahle  homicides  apon  one  another. 

Once  out  of  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  I  soon 
began  to  enjoy  myself  veiy  much.  In  the  back 
streets  I  observed  some  of  the  most  unhappy 
people  I  had  ever  beheld,  sitting  disconsolate 
upon  all  sorts  of  crippled  benches  and  injured 
trucks,  which  their  proprietors  had  originally  in- 
tended to  erect  by  the  side  of  the  roadway,  and 
which  had  been  removed  promptly  by  the  police. 
One  man,  qoite  far  off  from  ine  line  of  the 
Frooession.  posted  along  in  that  cUrection  with 
a  truck  fuU  of  benches,  nil  he  was  met  suddenly 
by  an  old  woman,  connected  vifb  the  bnrinieas, 
who  stopped  him,  and  warned  him  how  his  fellows 
had  been  served.  The  man  did  not  say  a  word 
or  attempt  to  proceed,  but  remained  where  he 
was,  between  tne  shafts  of  the  vehicle,  lost  in 
meditation.  Even  the  men  who  were  armed 
with  a  single  atool,  or  who  carried  chain  like 


cages  over  their  heads  and  faces,  were  turned 
back :  and,  as  I  have  said,  these  people,  assem- 
bling with  their  rickety  wares,  in  back  streets, 
from  which  no  view  of  the  Procession  ooidd  be 
obtained,  and  talking  to  each  other  gloomily, 
were  verf  gratifving  to  me :  forming  a  spectacle 
whldi  might  well  rejoice  the  heart  of  any  well- 
regulated  misanthrope.  Not  80,threeactive  sjid 
sprightly  little  men,  each  of  whom  had  provided 
himself  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  little  st^ 
nailed  on  to  each  side  of  it  so  that  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  such  an  instrument  could  by  getting  > 
his  back  against  a  wall,  raise  himself  step  bj 
stepto  atolerable'beo^t.  'Hie  good  hnmoor  « 
these  three  little  men,  and  the  appkose  tiiey  met  L 
with  from  a  group  of  cabmen  assembled  at  the  i 
door  of  a  onrtain  pnblic-honse,  were  t«7  ofFen- 
sive  to  me.  *'  Out-and-out  move,  that,"  said  the 
waterman  attached  to  the  said  group,  *'oat4nd- 
out  move  as  ever  I  see  r'and  then  theyaU  roared 
with  laughter,  and  wished  the  three  little  men 
ffood  luck.   This  was  not  at  all  to  my  taste,  as 
the  reader  may  imagine.   No  more  was  the  ; 
woman  who,  beins  in  the  last  depths  of  poverty 
and  dirt,  had  stuck  a  wedding*fiavonr  upcm  the  ' 
breast  of  her  baby the  idea  of  her  pntrading  : 
to  rejoice  I  ' 

As  to  the  two  blind  mtn  tearing  aloi^  QneMi* 
street,  Linooln's  bin-fields,  led  by  a  littie  giri,  i 
all  three  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  jabbmng 
amy  like  magp&->4hat  really  was  too  mndi  to  \ 
bear.  This  phenomenon  absolutely  brou^t  me  to  | 
a  dead  stsGad-still.   Whither  were  tlray  bent?  i 
They  were  in  a  violent  hurry.  They  were  going  1 
in  the  direction  of  the  Strand.   Th^  were  in  a  i 
h^h  state  of  glee  and  excitement.   They  abso-  { 
tutely  seemed  as  if  thev  were  going  to  join  the  ; 
mass  of  the  gaping  multitude  which  I  uadjust 
escaped  from.  But,  then,  they  were  blind.  What  | 
was  the  use  of  two  blind  men  rushing  off  after  ' 
a  pageant  which  they  could  not  see  P 1  felt  that 
this  mystery  must  be  solved,  and  I  turned  bade 
and  ran  after  the  party. 

"And  where  are  yon  going,  tbenf^  I  said, 
when  I  had  at  last  overtaken  them.  Nather 
of  the  blind  men  heard  me,  but  the  little  girl 
could  see,  and  she  directed  tlie  attention  of  the 
man  she  was  leading,  to  my  inquiry. 

"  Where  are  you  going  r "  I  asked  agani«  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  the  ear  of  the  blind  man. 

"  Why,  to  see  the  siglit^  to  be  sur^'*  be 
answered,  in  tbe  gayest  tone  that  caft  bs 
imaged. 

"Well,  but  YOU  are  blind,  are  yon  notf  Both 
you  and  your  friend  f* 

"Yes,  blind,  both  of  us.  There's  no  doubt 
about  that." 

"  Then,"  I  inquired  again,  "  what'a  the  oie  of 
your  going  P** 

The  man*8  answer  was  verf  remarkaUe.  It 
may  have  been  half  in  fun,  bat  I  Uiink  it  was 
half  in  earnest,  too, 

"  Well,"  he  said,  still  speaking  in  the  same 
jovial  toue,  which  grated  terribly  on  my  misan- 
thropic ear.  *'  The  fact  is,  they  do  so  go  on  abwat 
her,"  meaning  the  Princess  Alexandra,  "and 
do  80  make  muoh'of  her,  as  if  she  wen  a  Goi^ 
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I    tint  perhaps  sh^U  be  «ble  to  do  sonwthing 

me  if  I  get  in  the  waj." 

*'  Sometbin^  for  you  P"  I  repeated,  aghast. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  blind  man,  and  I  really 
suppose  he  may  hare  been  tbmking  of  blind 
Bartimnas.  Bcesently  the  man  spoke  again, 
and  {mve  another  motive  for  his  joining  in  this 
expraition.  "Yon  see,  sir,  I'm  going  adown  to 
BoT-street,  and  I  vant  to  try  if  I  cant  get 
into  some  place  vbere  I  can  stick  my  little  girl 
here  npon  my  shoaldcr,  and  lo  let  wr  see  the 
thing,  at  any  rate.** 

I  don't  knov  how  it  was.  It*  was  entirely 
inooDBistent  with  my  prind^es  and  my  practice ; 
it  was  conduct  alike  unworthy  a  professed 
misanthrope,  and  the  oollector  of  a  gas^om- 
■panfi  outstanding  debts ;  but  I  gave  the  man  a 
shilfing.  I  wish  to  be  candid  in  this  narration, 
and  so  I  am  obliged  to  own  to  the  weakness. 
It  shall  not  occur  again. 
I  The  blind  men  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
I  stop  while  I  questioned  them,  so  I  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  and  hasten  along  beside  them. 
However,  I  soon  made  up  for  tne  time  lost  in 
this  conversation,  and  continued  my  search  for 
fldlitade  in  a  norwerly  direction. 

And  now,  as  I  bmn  to  reach  the  ndghbonr- 
hood  of  fiolbom  aim  Southampton-row,  I  found 
'    that  I  really  was  getting  into  capital  cue.  In 
1    the  latter  thorougluare,  some  intensely  miserable 
,   men  were  singing  wh^  appeared  to  De  a  dirge, 
I   in  parts :  turning  themselves  about  from  time 
I   to  tune  to  see  what  effect  their  melody  was  taking 
I   upon  that  sensible  portion  of  the  population 
'  I   wliich  were  spending  the  day  at  home.  Here, 
too,  inside  the  glass-door  of  a  shop,  which,  like 
the  refit  of  the  shops,  was  shut  up,  I  observed  a 
very  dismal  woman  and  child  posted  with  an  exr 
pectant  look : — as  if  they  thoueht  that  because 
people  were  looking  out  of  window  in  the  Strand 
and  fleet-street,  tlley  would  be  fiuUng  to  obBorve 
the  day  if  they  did  not  look  out  of  window  in 
,  Southampton-row. 

^onla  there  erer  be  another  occasion  for 
something  of  this  sort,  I  strongly  recommend 
any  person  witii  a  tute  for  solitude  at  all 
resembling  my  own,  to  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  in  Queen-square,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  to  lounge  on  {wst  the  foundling  and 
through  Guildford -street  to  Mecklenburgh- 
square.   The  ghastly  horror  of  the  Foundling, 
I   with  five  very  malignant-looking  boys  standi^ 
I   within  its  gates,  and  an  industrious  foundling 
sweeping  the  path  in  front  of  the  hospital,  waa> 
i   indeed,  only  to  be  exceeded  in  despair  by  the 
I   aapeetofMecUenbu^-sqoare.  Aboy  of  fiendish 
■   disposition  stood  upon  the  keiiHttme,  taunting 
I   a  very  little  pony,  which  was  stindbg  in  the 
I   load,  attadiea  to  a  small  duuae>oart:  the  boy 
bebg  engaged  in  alternately  offering  and  with- 
drawing a  very  rosy  apd»,  which  the  pony 
longed  for  excessively.  Tb»  milk-woman  was 
dehvering  her  spurioos  bererage  at  one  of  the 
I    houses  when  I  entered  the  square;  a  woman  was 
I     calliiu;  water-cresses;  and  presently  a  laun- 
I    dreaa  s  cart  appeared,  and  drove  np  to  the  dow 
of  a  lictim  to--I  shoidd  think— iltgot-up  linen. 


Hentionii^  milk,  there  surely  never  was 
such  a  desperately  copious  milk-delivery  as  on 
this  particuW  afternoon.  If  I  were  asked  what 
were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  non-pro- 
cessional parts  of  London  on  the  afternoon  or  the 
seventh  of  March,  I  should  mention  small  boys 
and  milkmen.  Window-cleaning  had  its  place; 
the  opportunity  being  seised  by  certain  coffee- 
house Keepers  and  pubUcana  to  get  this  im- 
portant work  efected;  but  the  most  marked 
thing  of  all  was  milk-delivery. 

It  was  very  disi^pointing  —  I  may  almost 
say  diKosting — to  i  person  of  well-regiUated 
niUure^  to  observe  that  those  persons  who,  from 
circumstances  or  from  inclination,  remained  in 
the  regions  I  am  describing,  were  trying  to 
enjoy  the  holiday  in  spite  of  their  distance  from 
the  great  scene  of  action.  I  observed  one  ridi- 
culous person  actually  taking  his  children  out 
for  a  walk  in  Euaton-square,  and,  what  is  even 
more  preposterous,  the  said  children  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  themselves :  one  small  girl-— I  sup- 
pose a  lunatic — actually  skipping  along  with  glee 
by  her  father's  side.  A  quiet  middle-aged  man, 
agun,  bad  got  among  the  sculptors'  yards,  near 
the  same  place,  and  appMred  to  be  osriving  ex- 
(^uisite  gratifioa^m  from  his  little  bo^s  criti- 
cisms on  the  various  terrific  objects  which  some 
of  those  front  gardens  contain.  Nor  most  I 
omit  to  mention  a  very  weak-minded  baker,  who» 
having  to  deliver  his  bread  to  his  customers  in 
the  iJtemoon,  and  so  being  debarred  from  a 
glimpse  of  the  Procession,  instead  of  being  sulky 
and  low-spirited,  as  any  sensible  man  would  have 
been,  foolishly  made  the  best  of  his  position 
by  sticking  a  small  flag  on  his  horse's  head,  and 
placing  a  mff  made  of  wedding-favours  round 
Ilia  dog's  neck. 

It  was  sheer  disgnst  at  this  very  wretched 
creature  that  drove  m^  after  losingsigbtof  him, 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Nortlwni  Bailwaj.  The  bell  was  ring^  on  the 
arrival  pUtform,  so  I  thong^t  to  myself  that  I 
was  pretty  sore  of  somedoomy  companv.  I 
was  not  disappointed.  The  tram  amved,  and 
disgorged  such  a  small  number  of  passcaigers  as 
must  have  made  it  a  wrj  onmnunerative  run : 
about  six  disconsolate  bag-men,  and  one  unpro- 
tected female  with  a  japanned  band-box.  They 
were  all  too  late  to  see  the  show,  and  looked  so 
wretched  that  they  helped  me  to  get  over  the 
cheerfulness  of  that  idiotio  baker. 

But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things,  to 
my  mind,  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
memorable  day,  is  the  fact  I  am  now  about  to 
relate ;— that  there  were  people  in  parts  of  the 
town  remote  from  the  great  show,  who  had  ap- 
parently nothing  to  do,  and  who  yet  did  not  go 
to  see  the  show.  only  did  lobserve  more 
people  than  I  expected,  whose  business  kept 
them  in  this  part  of  the  town,  but  I  saw  idlers. 
Falling  open  the  door  of  a  public-house  at 
£iDg's<cn»8  I  found  it  full  of  people,  talking, 
quarrelling,  swearing,  and  drinking.  Now,  bow 
was  it  that  they  were  not  carrying  on  those 
ioterestiog  punuits  in  the  neighbourhood 
thronghwoii^  the  praoeauon  vaa  to  pau? 
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idtogetiier,  as  an  expedttim  m  scarcb  of 
solilnde,  my  oiterprise  was  a-  SahiB.  Irer;- 
were  people.  Vhb  (mnribuses  wei« 
empty',  it  is  tnte;  tile-  lun  tinroiigbf&rea, 
mtcli  as  Holbom  and-  i^'  Ner^nad,  lotted 
ban ;  but  solitade  then  vas'  rsme.  No,  not 
in  Barton-cresaent,  where  one  old  lady  was 
crawling  along  by  the  railinga,.  done  up  in 
her  beat  clothes,  and,  doabtlras,  going  out  to 
tea ;  and  where  a  poor  ioraiid  ^ntleman  was 
returning  with  hia  wife  fronr  taking  a  eonraka- 
cenfs  airing ;  not,  as  we  hare  seen,  in-  Meek- 
lenbmr|^-si|iun^  wherv  £  Bad  sought  U>  oonfi*' 
dently;  notcTcninBinton-f^^sainaUtboroi^- 
fin  at  the  bade  o£  1£e  Greacentt  where  I  mule 
sore  ot  sditoda,  aiur  in  vhieh  T  comrted,  to  my 
honor  and  cKq;nak  no  temx  than  tMrty  aoula, 
imtudiDg  sevCTal  culdrai,  and  a  man  eating,  a 
raw  carrot ;  no,  nor  ^et  was  there  solitude  in 
tiie  Underground  BaiFway,  into  one  of  whose 
cuTu^es  I  at  Itagth  flung  myself  witii  ^sgoat, 
and  where  L  came  upon  a  host  of  people,  who, 
hsring  seen  tiio  FmeesBion  in  the  City;  were 
rashing  off  to  catch  it  again  «t  Paddington. 

Now,  surely,  when  one  reflects  that  n^e  whole 
of  that  line  nom  the  Bric^Tnra''  Anns  to  the 
Great  Western  Baitway  was  timmged  densely ; 
when  one  remembers  that  all  the  little  streets 
which  turned  oat  of  tbe  main  line  were  crowded ; 
whm  one  thioks  of  Ha  masa  of  people  accom- 
modated with  seats  at  wmdows,  nid  on  scaflbld- 
iags,  and  honse^tops  ft  dber  seem  nther  bacd 
that  a  perfectly  iii»iw|fww  misanthrope  who  had 
looked  rorward  formontfas  to  a  Robinson  Cmsoe- 
tstic  afternoon,  should  find  that  there  were  still 
lieaty  of  people  left^  to  di^mte  his  possession  of 
Barton-crescent  or  die  open  span  of  groimd'in 
front  of  the  Fonndling.  My  chance  is  orer  now, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  another  until  tiie 
happy  day  arrives  when  I  ^all  hare  at  last  done 
with  t^e  gas  company,  and  can  go-  and'  establish 
mysdf  vnder  canvas  in  tiler  miinle  of  atdLAvry- 
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Ut  ftiTOttnte  Uonej  a  heantiftil  Arab  from  tiie 
stud  of  Timour  Meaixaat  Bagdad;  has  been  ulhig 
some  day^  so  a  Persian  horse-doctor  is  sent  for  to 
coze  him.  Great  is  my  alarm  and  tribnltition  whan 
I  see  my  magniflcent  farourits  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  hon&doctor  kneelii^  upon  his 
neck  with  a  ^rrible  instrument  like  an  oyster 
knife  in  his  hand.  Presentiy,  1m  thmstB  one  of 
his  thumbs  into  my  beanty's  eyes^  ibrcaa  the 
^reballs  ronnd  and  outs  sometiiug  like  a  stone 
as  biff  as  a  small  bean  from  the  Daek  of  eadi 
eyeball,  then  ha  gets  up,  and^my  poor  faTOorite 
«ts  up  too,  winfing  pUeoudy;  hw  bright  lofb 
kmd  eves  all  dimmed  and  bleued,  and  numing 
with  blood.  A  lane  concoorM  of  grooms  an3 
hone-dealer^  assembled  to  witness  the  ooremony, 
appear  highly  delighted  by  it^  and  c<nnpliment 
the  horse-doetor,  who  evidently  oon»ders  him- 
self, and  is  considered  by  otiiets>  a  pR^sssiottal 
man  of  the  highest  loieDtafto  attauunents.  Tbm 


is  HO  reason  to  gdnsf^thiso^nHm;  for,  in  two  i 
days  after  this  shocking  gouging  operation  wiHi  ] 
the  oyster-kntfb,  my  beauty  will  be  boundiug  | 
under  me  again  as  fresh  as  a  dai^,  and  ^th  i 
eyes  as  brij^t  and  good  tempered  as  ever.  , 

But,  meantime,  what  am  I  to  doftur  a  ride  ?  F  j  | 
will  do  what  is  a  very  aneonmoit  Aii»4nPeniL  | . 
I  will  take  a  walk. 

Tire  servants'  prepare  to  go  witii  me.  Two 
go  before-,  two  follow,  and  my  nozzir,  or  chi^ 
servant,  walks  beside  me,  bnt  a  pace  or  two  < 
behind,  at  convenient  speaking  dif^ce.   He    j  j 
wants  to  know  where  we  are  going,  as  a 
coachman  might  inqnin  in  Bpg^aifi,  and  I  tell  I 
him  tiut  I  hwe  afiuurto  wdk  nHmd-tiut^def  j 
basaan.    He  marshal  his  men  accordingly.   1 1 
We  are  an  imponag'  oompmiy;  but  I  have 
not  moteattendants  than  arestndiy  necessary,  | 
for  no  Persian  gentleman  ever  walks  alnroad  ; 
with  fewer,  and  indeed  fhey  are  reqointe  for  ' 
safety  andproteetitm-,  quite  as  mnch  aafbr  state  \ 
and  parade:    Svift-paciiig,  ambling  horses  flit  ' 
noiselessly  about,  and  knock  down  the  nnsus-  ; 
pecting  foob-paasemrer  who  is  morttaided  rcry 
uneeremoniously.  The  bustle  and'  huny  of  i 
everybody,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  ' 
holes  and  abrupt  flints  of  steps  ab  the  entrance  | 
of  houses,  make  each  yard  of  the  road  dan*  ]' 
gnrous.    Then  there  axe  donkeys  patteriog  ; 
npiiBl^  ahmg,  with  lam  bhwka  or  ice  tied  on  '' 
ewib  side  of  tfaem;  and  a  boy  niOi  a  ^oad  be-  ' 
hind.   Luckless  tbe  man  wfao  should  be  jaoimed  | 
between  a  house-wajl  and  one  of  Ulesu  uunkCTSj  .1 
he  wonld  be  quashed  flat  as  a  pancake.   Then  ' 
there  are  armed  men  of  fierce  aspect,  traflmg 
their  guns  after  them  as  Britons  do  their  um- 
brellas. SIkny  of  these  person^;es  are  of  saintly 
character,  and' would  consider  timt  titey  bm  !' 
wrought  a  work  of  peculiar'  exceflflice  it  they  , 
conld  rid'  tbe  world  of  a  Christian  or  two.  Here  j 
are  white-clothed  raadmen  rushing  about,  and  ' 
shouting,  and  gibbering-^jolly  d^,  who  love  | 
[the  gay  thoroughfares,  and  who  would  not  be  j 
aonj  eithw  to  have  a  turn  up  wiHi  a  fhudc; 
-buDg  wdlawane  of  tiie  impninr  their  madneas, 
wheuier  pretended  or  otherwise^  would  seeon 
to  them.  Here  and  there  is  a  man  eaixying  tiie 
reddiq'  carcsse  of  a  fbt-tailed  sheoi  across  his 
horse — adisgnstingsigfat — andhetumes  tiirongh 
the  crowd ;  everywhere  nuddng  way-far  faimsdf, 
and  knoekmg  people  down  if  not  beaten  off.  The 
9faah*s  runners  mi  messengers  hnny  through  the 
s(a«ct,  dressed  in  scarlet,  with  short  breeches  and  , 
^broidered  leggings,  and  caps  all  eoveared  with. 
tinscL   They  have  sticks  in  tfaeir  hands,  and 
apply  l^em  with  great  readiness  to  tbe  backs  of 
aimiody  in  their  way  who  appears  likely  to  take 
a  beating  without  makmg  much  fuss  abont  it.  ' 
Then  there  are  the  insolent  attendants  of  great  j 
men  clearing  tite  way  for  tiidr  masters  with  ' 
blows  and  shouts;  and  Debars  fonlwitiileprosy^ 
who  wonld  bs  very  troiuiesmne  to  s  smitn^ 
Prank  on  foot.  Long  streams  ai  eamda,  bdea 
with  heavy  mercfaandise,  would  crush  a  man 
in  tfaeir  passage,  as  one  might  cnu^  a  walnut, 
if  he  dia  not  keep  bis  eyes  about  him.  And 
there  are  mules  tied  between  long  poles — tbe 
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backed  Kteni&  <U  the  loidlT  poplar,  t&U  oiougli 
foEtheiiia8t»o£aabip — and  moles  betvemlw^ 
biuulle&o£  teewoad  and  f^ts,  iBagb.li«vai».aE 
f^r^t  fab  tmuea.  of.  fresh  grasa-  or.  sfcrmF,  or 
neeking,  skins  o£  vatec 

Muks,  c&mels,  boiam^  donlu^^  mBH,.  all 
slioTin^  ruabii^  mi.  [Huhiiis  aa-  &at  aa  pos- 
sible wou^  tua  stiaets.  'EcdIjf  my  five  sem 
TanU  aie  lut  ona  too  lamp  aai  aometimes 
Qu^  are  all  emdiOTod.  to^tiuar  ia  ororaitaiijg 
mj  boag  ^■^^W-  down,  bun  tiiii 
tarbalent  streUL  of  tnffio.  It  ia  dw  equally 
teas,  ibat  ibity  an.  fond  of  aUnsting  ntiuv 
more  uttentioaL  to^  nu  tbao.  noada  bt,.  ^  a 
dutom  wbidi  Fenian  sraraids-  lun».  of  taking 
every  passeDgn  l^ey  neet— naa.  or  wunan, 
borac^  or  aaa.  or  mule— and  taming,  tliam.  voiuid 
by  the  ^ouemto  keep  tben  oat  of  ibs  wav, 
maitBringtbeimpeitantwotda  "Sabib!  sahib!" 
to  drosm.  remoosbwioe.  "Sahib"  is  a  word 
signifVing  a  foreign  gentlenuuB,  uid  is-oaed  modi 
as  "Mooflsoo"  mignii  be' amou  a  certain:  oiaBS 
in.  London.  Yet,  if  aoompuiy  of  Ueqaaya  wnratxi 
appear  in.  Ileet«trset^  savroundios.  a  geotlBnum 
from  Lejcestec-aquan^  and  tarn  mx.  £uneb  and 
Hr.  Omniom  tow«rds  Sh  Paul'*  wbOLgDiiw  to 
Temple  Bar,  it  is  doabtfoLif  the  woid  "  Ifooa* 
aoo,  honnmc  imposii^.  pCTomeedj  woald 
inmediately  paeify  them.  Tba  ia|)ect  and 
bonouis  exaoted.  b;  Skiropaaaa  in.  the  Eart 
would  seem  abanzd  indeed,,  if  ie<^iued  by 
Asiatics  in  Earops.  Perhaps  it  is  abaard  in  any 
case. 

■  Terystrange  and  pretty,  however,  ia  tbe  agject 
of  the  streets  and  bazaa»  of  Tehiaii  to.an.£uro- 
pean  eye.  Hare  oomes  a  lady  on  a  wihite  ass. 
Its  maner  and  tail  are  dyed  vrath  henna.  The 
bidy  is  a  light  bloe  lady,  wsaiumf  a  wbite-  calico 
veil  with  windows  in  it.  She  rides  nprm  a 
Cnmson  velvet  saddle.  Then  two  women  come 
along^  in  a  pair  of  cajowas,  or  hooded  baskets, 
slang  on  each  ude  of  a  white  horse,  and  thua 
balancing  eadi  other'Bvesht.  Anotbavoman 
follows,  penebed  on  a  bed  earriad  b*  a  mnle. 
Around  her  are  a  svarm  of  children  and 
serrants,  and  a  man'  walking  nnconcernedly  in 
front  This  istbefamilyotsomehambletowns- 
msK  iD^[ratinf>  to  anoraier  dwelling.  By-and- 
by  comes  a  great  lady  ridiitg  a-straddle  on  a  tall 
borse.   She  has  a  golden  bridle  uid  fine  hoos- 

3 She  is  foHowed  by  half  a  dozen  maids, 
a  crowd  of  ennachs  and  ferroshes  with 
sticks ;  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot.  She 
ia  evidently  a  very  great  lady  indeed.  I  have 
QOttced  that  the  peculiarly  bumptious,  self- 
satisfied,  boasting,  vain  nature  of  the  Persrian 
people  is  never  more  visible  ootwudly  than 
when  th^ are  seated  on  hoisebatd:.  Amounted 
Persian  ia  Vanity  itaftlf,  iiL  fwll  blooH*,  and  fall 
feather. 

Here  waljts,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  Ark.  On  his 
head  is  a  grotesque  hat,  covered  with  tassels  of 
niany-coloured  silks,  and  in  shape  something 
like  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
In^  bis  hand  is  a  long  staff  with  a  ^ver  spear- 
pcont.  Near  bin,  a  great  dud,  dreased  in  mag- 


Bifiosnt  iliBwl9>  p»si»  by  on  horseback.  I  adi 
mynoisirinawbispePvHioheisi^  Butmywoide 
h^e  been,  heard  by  the  keen,  sharp'witted'  reoa 
arani  me,  and  tiie  paasere^y  immediately  stap 
te^aaawer'liie  wnatkm.  Theyeadi  and  all'  ai> 
ifann^  ne  eagnily  that  lie  ia  a  oreat  state'  ^gk 
nitary,  and  gossip  about  bim  witii  mnohwit  and 
license'  of  tongoe.  A  rran  msrketing  a 
]aaiir  takas  inanediate'  adsantage  of  tbe  ohanoa 
aseenriily,  and  trisa  to  e^st  as  aU  in  his  favour 
aaiwb  thvlmtofaec^  talking  load  to  shame  tiie 
fellow,  i^fweeotl^  »  sbeaj^^boed  bvmpldn,  into 
letting'  bun  hsve  it  haU*^Bea.  Wat  afaabea  me 
espeoidly  ia  tbe  faeaotT-  <^  the  nen,  and  Vka 
gfflntaL  ogimesa  oi  t^e  womea.  Bat  Pernui 
women  have  a  remaskably  free  and  gracdiil 
step  m  walking,  especiBUy  wboi  oto^jwied  with 
th&  dwdcUke  waddle  of  tfle  Tarits. 

Under  a  little  shed,  perhaps  merely  bund  fiw 
t^'day;  is  a  ti^  eattmg  faiff  dotb  cm  a  round 
Uodc  of  wood,  which  he  places  between  his 
l(neea.  This  block  is  in  sbaps'  like  an  immenss 
pam^ia.  The'  hutTutnent  he  uses  to  out  tbs 
nlotik  is  a  brad  seoucircular  blad^  something 
li]»  that  used  by  sfaessemongers  in  Sngbui£ 
lie  is  sairoanded  \ij  a  b^utiTe-  crowd,  aU 
dieswd  in  brig^  oeionn,  bioe,  and  yeUow,  and 
rad. 

Ai  tiw  aontn  of  tba-  ilkaets  are'  nHmey- 
ahannnH  ^tb  tables^  sack  a»tbe  Divine  Hastu 
avevtbraw:  in  the  Temple.  Theu;  owners  m 
HiDstly  Jem,  a  mdsecwle  and:  abject  race  in 
Perna.  In  a  small  gloonoy  riiopj  exeesovelji 
dirty,  is  sa  establishment  wfaidi  appears  to  Iw 
a  mint  for  makong  monei^  Th8>  operation  06 
coining  in  Feraia  seemed  simplff  enoogb.  It 
conusted  in  beating  together  and  mdtiDg-  a 
quantity  of  Ros^n  imperials,  and  making  tbeox 
into  tomauns.  This  proeessvae  earned  on  inar 
doi^  holej  only  fit  for  the  abo^  o£  a(ddmnay- 
sweeper. 

A  powBi^  khan  sats  in  a  gosrip^op,  wir- 
nninaed  by  aervant^  and  talking  to^una.  One, 
who  appears  a  privileged  perwra,  has  •skewbald' 
ibeard:  It  is  wnite  &om  age  near  tdie- loots,  but 
hebas  diroed  Uie  endam  henna,  and  dyed^em 
a  reddish  dtowb.  These  gossip-^eps  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  well  frequented,  even  l^e  Iadie» 
of  the  court  often  oommg  to  sit  and  talk  away 
a  whole  afternoon  in  them.  There  are  a  great 
many  profesnonal  tedksis  and  stor^-tellers  amiot; 
but  they  an  not  wit  Eomaiitic4ooking  pw- 
sonages,  and  their  and.ienees.  are  chiefly  mere 
rabbTe.  The  beggars,  who  sit  upon  the  ground 
chanting  the  Korm  (for  it  should  be  ohanted, 
and  not  read),  are  far  more  worthy  of  attention. 
So  is  the  snake-charmer,  really  a  migfaty  ooxiooa 
persoDBge. 

Bot  I  think  I  {oefer  to  wander  heedlessly 
on  among  the  pretty  shops  of  mat^'colonred 
potter,  of  those  graceful  ^pes  for  which 
the  £Aat  has  alwavs  been  so  famous.  1  like 
to  atop  and  waton  the  eager  eyes  fixed  on 
some  goldsmith,  as  he  weighs  ont  the  coins  for 
a  kaleoQ.  He  hands  the  gold  or  silver,  when 
weighecL  to  the  metal  workers,  whose  tools  are 
rude  and  primitive^  a  hammer  and  file  dmng  the 
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duef  part  of  tbeir  bnsiuess,  vitli  a  little  melt- 
ing fanuce,  vhidi  the;  blow  vitli  their  mouths, 
as  there  is  not  a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  land.  At 
last  I  step  before  a  jcweUer's  to  buy  a  turquoise, 
which  I  thhik  is  asreat  bai^nattwotomauns. 
I  find  afterwards  that  I  have  bought  a  piece  of 
artfully-coloured  wax. 

The  saddlers'  shops  are  very  pretty,  and  ao  are 
the  gun  shops,  with  guns  fioni  Bokhara,  inlaid 
with  ivory,  and  other  coriona  ams.  So  are  the 
froiterers*,  where  golden  oranges  swim,  bobbing 
about,  in  tabs  of  water,  and  cool  mdons  lie 
temptingly  reposing  upon  ice.  So  are  the  shoe 
shops,  with  their  red  and  blue  shoes ;  and  the 
shops  where  they  sell  caskets  looking  like  ruby 
and  gold.  Then  there  is  such  a  fondness  for 
tinsel,  that  even  the  lamb  and  mutton  hung  up 
at  butchers*  shops  is  tinielled,  to  oall  attentim  to 
its  fatness. 

There  is  a  pretty  part  of  the  bazaar  where 
there  are  flowers  in  great  plenty,  and  birds  of 
beautiful  plumaKe  in  cages,  and  talking  parrot^ 
to  attest  tne  fondness  for  birds  and  flowen  which 
is  bom  with  Orientals.  Thea  there  are  cooks* 
shops  in  merry  little  nooks  and  comers.  Kabobs 
are,  of  coonw,  the  chief  dainty  sold  here.  But 
the  kabobs  an  more  artistically  prepared  in 
Persia  in  Turkey.  What  should  you  say, 
O  trav^er !  to  a  little  lump  of  lean  lamb-chop, 
a  little  lamp  of  fat,  a  little  lump  of  kidney,  a 
little  lump  of  liver,  well  powdered  over  with 
finky-chopped  garlic,  discreetly  salted  and  pep- 
pered, and  served,  all  frothing,  upon  a  silvet 
skewer,  with  a  nice  little  flap  ofhot  Dread  to  roll 
it  up  in  F  Though  kabobs  are  the  chief  and  the 
best  thingS'in  these  cooks*  shops.  Still,  other 
things  may  be  had.  There  is  caviar  and  dried 
fish  for  a  relish ;  wine,  too,  is  sold  opcoly— too 
openly,  indeed.  Wine  and  eggs  are  sold  higi^edy- 
piggledy  together,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
uiUess  it  should  Iw  that  although  wine  is  for- 
bidden by  the  law,  egg-flip  is  not.  so  thai  it  is 
easy  and  profitable  in  the  way  of  trade  to  suggest 
a  compromise ;  the  immense  pantomime  wine- 
bottles  squashing  the  ^gs  upon  winch  they  lie. 
Perhaps  a  very  good  street  dinner  might  be  got 
in  the  bazaars  for  about  sixpence,  if  one  were  in- 
dined  to  try. 

There  are  some  noble  khans  and  caravanseries 
here  and  there,  with  charming  living  pictures  of 
Asiatic  life  to  be  seen  through  their  open  gate- 
ways. Turbaned  mooUahs,  seemii^  to  read 
for  decorum's  sake,  but  with  shrewd  eyes  keeping 
sharp  watch  around  them ;  travellers  prayii^  at 
the  fountun  in  the  centre  of  the  oourt-ywd ; 
and  rooms  cmtainug  rich  goods  oktaed  wUh 
pretty  shutters. 


Most  of  the  European  articles  sold  in  the 
ba&urs  of  Tehran  are  very  coarse  and  paltry, 
and  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  an^terprising 
British  muohant  in  the  Persian  capital.  I  saw 
some  gingerbread'looking  mirrors  of  the  worst 
possible  kmd  from  Russia,  some  coarse  "Bpglifth 
cotton  goods  of  gaudy  colours,  and  some  common 
crockery.  These  trumperv  fbreign  thinn,  how- 
ever, are  all  disphjed  vita  ehilcush  eznltation, 
and  are  »  source  of  de^  pride  to  the  shop- 
keeper wbo  owns  then.  GninaUy,  what  strikes 
one  most  abont  the  basaars  is  the  coolness  and 
utter  indifference  to  business  of  the  Oriental 
trader,  who  seldom  deigns  to  call  attention,  even 
by  a  glance,  to  his  wares.  But  it  is  the  Matter 
of  some  English  tea-things  that  their  owner  is 
pompously  dusting  which  suddenly  reminds  me 
of  home,  and  recus  to  me  the  time  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  took  tea  at  a  pleasant  country-house 
with  a  loved  and  leathery  old  nurse,  some  Sve- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  I  wonder  for  a  moment 
whether  it  can  be  really  the  same  "  I,"  at  which 
the  dogs  are  now  harking  in  Faymmrie,  and  the 
children  punt — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Those  diitdien,  by  the  way,  are  quite  naked, 
which  warns  me  tluu  we  have  strayed  into  an 
unfrequented  quarter  of  the  town,  and  had 
better  go  homewards.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
nothing  to  tempt  one  to  buy,  and  spend  one's 
money  in  the  bazaars.  Perhaps  all  thiat  is  really 
valuable  or  curious  is  hidden  by  timid  menAiants 
fearfnl  of  the  rapacity  of  power. 
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TERY  HARD  CASH. 

XT  TBS  AVTBO*  Of  "IT  IS  KBVZK  TOO  lATS  TO  HXSD." 

CHAKTEE  II. 

A  YOUTH,  adorned  v,ith  a  blae  and  yellow 
rosette,  cried  out,  in  the  hearing  of  Mjrs.  Dodd, 
"I  say,  they  arc  properly  jmmped,  both  crews 
are:" then,  jomping  ontoaspoke  ofhcrcarria^ 
wheel,  with  a  sUght  apology,  he  announced  that 
two  or  three  were  shut  up  in  the  Exeter. 

The  exact  meaning  of  these  two  verbs  passive 
was  not  clear  to  Mrs.  Dodd :  but  their  intensity 
was ;  she  fluttered,  and  wanted  to  go  to  her  boy 
and  nurse  him,  and  turned, two  most  imploring 
eyes  on  Julia,  and  Julia  straightway  kissed  her 
with  gentle  Tchemence,  and  offered  to  run  and  see. 

What,  amongst  all  those  young  gentlemen, 
lore?  I  fear  that  would  not  be  proper.  Se^all 
the  ladies  remain  apart."  So  they  kept  quiet  and 
miserable,  after  the  manner  of  female. 

Ueaidime  the  Cantab's  quick  eye  had  not  de- 
ceived Mm ;  in  each  racing  boat  were  two  young 
gentlemen  leaning  collapsed  ov^  tbdr  oars ;  and 
two  more,  who  were  in  a  doud,  and  not  at  all 
dear  whether  they  were  in  this  world  still,  or  in 
thur  zeal  had  pulled  into  a  better.  But  their 
malady  was  not  a  rare  one  iu  racii^  boats,  and 
the  remedy  always  at  hand.  It  combined  the 
rival  systems.  Thames  was  sprinkled  in  their 
faoes— Homoeopathy :  and  brandy  in  a  teaspoon 
trickled  down  their  throats— Allopathy:  youth 
and  spirits  soon  did  the  rest ;  and,  the  moment 
their  eyes  opened,  their  mouths  opened ;  and,  the 
moment  their  mouths  opened,  they  fell  a  chaffing. 

Mrs.  Dodd's  anxiety  and  Julia's  were  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Edward,  in  a  tveed 
shooting-jacket,  sauntering  down  to  them,  hands 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  placidly 
unconscious  of  their  sohcitode  on  his  account.  He 
was  received  with  alittle  guttural  cry  of  delight; 
the  misery  they  had  been  in  about  him  was  duly 
concealed  from  him  by  both,  and  Julia  asked  bim 
warmly  who  had  won. 

"Oh.  Cambridge." 

"Cambridge!  Why,  then,  yoa  are  beaten  P" 
"Rather."  (Puff.) 

"  And  you  can  come  here  with  that  horrible 
calm,  and  cigar,  owning  defeat,  and  puffing  tran- 
quillity, wUh  the  same  mouth.  Mamma,  we  are 
beaten.  Beaten !  actually." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Edward,  kindly;  "  you  ' 
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have  seen  a  capital  race,  the  closest  ever  known 
on  this  river ;  and  one  side  or  other  must  lose." 

"And  if  they  did  not  quite  win,  they  very 
neariy  did,"  observed  Mrs.  Dodd,  composedly; 
then,  with  heartfelt  contm^  "he  is  not  hurt,  and 
that  is  the  main  thing." 

"  Well,  my  Lady  Phicid,  and  Mr.  Imperturb- 
able, I  am  glad  neither  of  your  equanimities  is 
disturbed ;  biit  defeat  is  a  Bitter  PiU  to  me," 

Julia  said  this  in  her  earnest  voice,  and  draw- 
ing her  scarf  suddenly  round  her,  so  as  almost  to 
make  it  speak,  digested  her  Bitter  Fill  in  silence. 
During  which  process  several  Exeter  men  caught 
sight  of  Edwitfd,  and  came  round  him,  and  an 
animated  discassiontook  place.  They  be<ran  with 
asking  him  how  it  had  happened,  and,  as  he 
never  spoke  in  a  hnny,  supplied  lum  with  the 
answers.  A  stietcha-  had  broken  in  the  Exeter. 
No,  but  the  Cambridge  was  a  mocb  better-bnilt 
boat,  and  her  bottom  cleaner.  The  bow  oar  of 
the  Exeter  ms  ill,  and  not  ftt  for  work.  Each 
of  these  solutions  was  advanced  and  combated 
in  turn,  and  then  all  together.  At  last  the  Balwl 
lulled,  and  Edward  vaa  once  more  aiq;)c»led  to. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  real  truth,"  said  he, 
"how  it  happened."  (Pult) 

There  was  a  pause  tiC  expectation,  for  the 
young  man's  tone  was  that  of  conviction,  know- 
ledge, and  authority. 

'"The  Cambridge  men  pulled  faster  than  we 
did."  (Puff.) 

The  hearers  stared  and  then  laughed. 

"  Come,  oldfellows," saidEdward,  "never win 
a  boat-race  on  dry  land !  That  is  such  a  plain 
thing  to  do :  gives  the  other  side  the  laugh  as 
well  as  the  race.  I  have  heard  a  stretcher  or  two 
told,  but  I  sow  none  broken.  (Puff.)  Their  boat 
is  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  it  dips  every  stroke. 
(Puff.)  Their  strength  lies  in  the  crew.  It  was 
a  good  race  and  a  fair  one.  Cambridge  got  a  lead 
and  kept  it.  (Puff.)  They  beat  us  a  yard  or  two 
at  rowing ;  but  hang  it  ^1,  don't  let  them  beat 
us  at  telUng  the  truth,  not  by  an  inch."  (Puff.) 

"  All  right,  old  fellow !"  was  now  the  cry.  One 
observed,  however,  that  Stroke  did  not  take  the 
matter  so  oooUy  as  Six,  for  he  had  shed  a  tear 
getting  out  of  the  boat. 

"  Shed  a  fiddlestick !"  squeaked  alittle  sceptic. 
No,"  said  another,  "  he  didn't  quite  shed  it ; 
his  pride  wouldn't  let  liim." 

"  Sobe  decanted  it,  and  put  it  by  for  supperM** 
suggested  Edward,  and  puffed. 
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"  None  of  your  chaff.  Six.  He  had  a  gulp  or 
two,  and  swidlowed  the.rest  hj  m^iu  force." 

'' Don't ytu talk:  }-aueaiifiwallowaa|{i&iiiS.it 
ssems.**  (BuS.) 

"  Well,  I  lieliere  it,"  said  one  of  Hardie's  own 
set.  "  Dodd  doesn't  knov  him  as  ve  do.  Xaff 
Hardie  cant  bear  to  be  beat." 

When  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Dodd  (Asened, 
"  Bear  me !  vhat  if  &e  young  gentleman  did  ciy 
a  little,  it  vss  very  exeasable ;  after  sncli  great 
exertions  it  vm  disappointing,  mortifying.  I 
pity  him  for  one,  and  wish  he  had  his  mother 
alive  and  here,  to  dry  them."* 

"  Mamma,  it  is  you  for  reading  us,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, slapping  his  thigh.  "  Well,  then,  ^ce  you 
can  feel  f(M:afelIow,Hardiewafa  good  deal  cat  up. 
You  know  the  nniveisity  was  in  a  manner  beaten, 
and  he  took  the  blame.  He  never  cried ;  that 
was  a  cracker  of  those  fellows.  But  he  did  give 
one  great  sob,  that  was  all,  and  hung  bis  head  on 
one  side  a  moment.  Bat  then  he  fought  oat  of  it 
directly,  like  a  man,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it, 
or  ought  to  have  been.  Hang  chatterboxes !" 

"  And  what  did  yon  to  console  Ima,  Ed- 
ward ?"  inquired  Julia,  warmly. 

"What  me  I*  Console  my  senior,  and  my 
Stroke?  Nt>,  thank  you." 

At  this  thunderbolt  of  etiquette  both  ladies 
kept  their  countenances — this  was  iidr  mus- 
cular feat  that  day — and  the  racing  for  the  sculls 
came  on:  six  competitors — two  Cambridge,  three 
Oxford,  one  London.  The  three  heats  furnished 
but  one  good  race,  a  sharp  contest  between  a 
Camlnidge  man  and  Hardic,  endiog  in  favour  of 
the  latter ;  the  Londoner  Talked  away  &om  hia 
exponent.  Sir  Imperhirbable's  cnnpetitor  was 
impetooiu,  and  ran  into  him  in  the  first  hundred 
yards;  Sasl.  consenting  calmly.  The  umpire, 
appealed  to  on  the  apo^  decided  that  it  was  a 
foul,  Mr.  Dodd  being  in  hu  own  water.  He 
walked  over  the  course,  and  explained  Uie  matter 
to  hia  sistor,  who  delivered  her  mind  ikua : 

"  Oh !  if  races  are  to  be  won  by  going  slower 
than  the  other,  we  may  shine  yet :  onlj/,  I  it 
Cheating,  not  Racing." 

Ho  smiled  unmoved ;  she  gave  her  scarf  the 
irony  twist,  and  they  aU  went  to  dinner.  The 
business  reoommenced  with  a  race  between  a 
London  boat  and  the  wmner  of  yesterday's  heat, 
Cambridge.  Here  the  truth  of  Edward's  re- 
mark appeared.  Tlie  Cambridge  boat  was  too 
light  for  the  men,  and  ke^t  burying  her  nose ; 
the  London  craft,  under  a  heavy  crew,  floated 
like  a  cork.  The  Londoners  soon  found  out 
their  advantage,  and,  overrating  it,  steered  into 
their  opponents'  water  prematurely,  in  spite  of  a 
warning  voice  from  the  bank.  Cambridge  saw, 
and  cracked  on  for  a  foul;  and  for  about  a 
minute  it  was  anybody's  race.  But  the  Lon- 
doners pulled  gallantly,  and  just  scraped  clear 
ahead.  This  escaped,  they  kept  their  baoks 
straight  and  a  clear  lead  to  the  finish;  nam- 


*  Oil  where,  and  (di  where,  tnu  her  Lindley  AlarraT 
cane  ? 


bridge  followed  a  few  feet  in  their  wake,  pulling 
wonderfully  fast  to  the  end,  but  a  tiide  out 
form,  imdmookdirtiBssttl, 

At  this  boik  nuferaties  looked  Un^-  their 
humble  aspiration  being,  first  to  beat  off"  all  the 
eztenal  woiU,  and  then  tackle  each  other  for 
the  prize.' 

Juat  befOTB  Edward  left  his-friends  for  "the 
sculls,"  the  final  heat,  a  note  was  brought  to 
him.  He  ran  his  eye  over  it,  aud  threw  it  open 
mto  his  sister's  lap.  The  ladies  read  it  It's 
writer  had  won  a  prize  poem,  and  so  saw  ii  our 
time  to  get  a  faint  for  composition : 

Dear  Sirf— OKftird  mvst  yria  MMhiog.  Snp- 
posewegolnfortliMe-acalls.   Ton  act  a  Imse  that 

can  etay ;  SUcock  ia  hot  for  the  lead  at  starting,  I 
hear;  so  I  mean  to  work  him  out  of  wind;  then 
yea  can  wait  on  as,  and  pick  up  the  race.  My  head 
Is  not  well  enough  to-day  to  win,  but  I  am  good  to 
pomp  the  Cockney;  be  is  quiekr  bat  a  little  stale. 

Tonra  troly, 

Alvbed  Habihb 

Mis.  Dodd  remarked  that  the  language  was 
sadly  figurative;  but  she  hoped  Edwaid  might  be 
succcssfal  in  spite  of  his  correspondent's  style. 

Julia  said  she  did  not  dare  hope  it.   "  The  race  ' 
is  not  always  to  the  slowest  and  the  dearest." 
Tins  was  in  allusion  to  yesterday's  "  ford.'*" 

The  skiffs  started  down  at  the  island,  and,  as 
they  were  longer  coming  up  than  the  ei^t-oars, 
she  was  in  a  fever  for.  nearly  ten  nmratea;  at 
last,  near  the  opposite  bank,  up  came  the  two 
leading  skiffs  atruggling,  both  men  riaMy  exr 
hausted;  Siioo(^  ahead,  but  hia  rodder  orer- 
lapped  by  Hardie's  bow;  each  in  his  own  vatn^. 

*'  We  are  third,"  sighed  Julia^  and  tnnied  ha 
head  Bw^  fnnn  Uie  rim-  aorrowfiiBy :  bnt  only 
for  a  moment,  for  she  felt  Mrs.  Dodd  start  and 
press  her  ann ;  and  lo !  Edward's  skiff  was 
shootii^  swiftly  across  from  Uieir  side  of  tbe 
river.  He  was  ptdiing  juat  within  himself  in 
beautiful  form,  and  with  far  more  elasticity  than 
the  other  two  had  got  left.  As  be  passed  hia 
mother  and  sister,  his  eye  seemed  to  strike  fire, 
and  he  Imd  out  all  his  powers,  and  went  at  the 
leading  ski^  hand  over  head.  There  was  a  yell 
of  astonishment  and  delij^t  from  both  sides 
of  the  Thames.  He  passed  Hardie,  who  upon 
that  relaxed  his  speed.  In  thirty  seconds  more 
he  was  even  with  Silcock;  then  came  a  keen 
struggle:  but  the  mw  comer  was  "the  horse 
that  could  stay;"  he  drew  steaddy  ahead,  and 
the  stem  of  his  boat  was  in  a  hue  with  Silcock's 
person,  when  the  gun  fired,  and  a  fearful  loar 
from  the  bridge,  the  river,  and  the  banks,  an- 
nounced that  the  favourite  university  had  picked 
up  the  sculls  in  the  person  of  I>odd  of  Exeter. 

In  due  course,  he  brought  the  little  sflro 
scuUs,  aud  pinned  them  on  his  mother. 

While  she  and  Julia  were  telling  him  how  proud 
they  were  aud  how  happy  they  should  b^  butfor 
their  feats  tlmt  be  would  hurt  fajmself^  beathig 
gentlemen  ever  bo  much  older  thaahinuctf,  came 
two  Exetermenwitb  wild  Ux^hnutingf whim; 
*'  Oh,  Dodd !  Haidie  wants  yon  directly." 
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"  Don't  yoB  go,  Edward,"  whispered  Julia : 
"  why  shoold  you  be  at  Haidie's  beck  and 
oalt  f  I  nerer  heard  of  snob  a  thing.  That  youth 
tcill  makb  me  hate  him." 

"Ob,  I  think  I  bad  better  jost  go  and  see  wh^ 
it  is  about,"  replied  Edward:  "  I  shall  be  back 
directly."  And  on  this  underataitdiDg  be  went 
cffwith  themeo^ 

Half  an  hour  paaaed ;  an  boor ;  two  hours ; 
and  he  did  not  return.  Mrs.  Dodd  and  Jnlia  sat 
wondering  what  had  become  of  him,  and  were 
looking  aU  around,  and  getting  uneasy ;  when  at 
last  they  did  hear  sranething  about  hin,  but  in* 
directly,  and  from  an  unexpected  qnarter.  A  tall 
yooi^  man  in  a  Jersey  and  flannel  trousers^  and  a 
little  straw  bat,  with  a  porpte  rosette,  came  awtiy 
from  the  bustle  to  the  more  secluded  pact  where 
tiiey  sat,  and  made  eagerly  for  the  ISumea  a>  if  he 
was  a  dock,  and  going  in.  But  wk  the  brink  ha 
floflg  himself  into  a  sittaig  postnr^  ud 
his  white  handkerchief  into  the  stream,  then  tied 
it  Ticioa^  round  his  bzov,  doubled  himself  up 
wiUi  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  rocked  himself  like 
sa  old  woBaa-ininiis  the  patience^  of  eoiuae. 

Mrs.  Dodd  and  Jali^  uttiag  bat  a  fevpeoes 
behind  him,  interchanged  a  look  of  intelligence. 
The  young  gentleman  was  a  stranger:  bntthey 
bad  reoogtti»d  a  faithful  old  aeqaatntanoe  at  tiit 
bottom  of  his  panfaaaiae.  Theydisoorered,  too, 
that  the  afflicted  CHoe  was  a  pmonage :  fbrhe'faad 
not  sat  there  long  when  quite  a  littlo  bind  cl 
men  came  after  hhn.  Obsorring  hb  semiciica- 
luity  md  gen^  condition,  th«y  hesitated  a 
moment :  and  then  one  <d  Uiem,  remon^arated 
eagerly.  "  Hor  JLeajen'a  come  back  to  the 
b<^ !  there  is  a  crowd  of  elU  tt»  colleges  oome 
round  us ;  and  they  all  say  Oxford  is  b^g  sold ; 
we  had  a  chanoe  fox  the  fou-oared  rao^  and  you 
are  throwii^  it  away," 

"What  do  I  care  what  they  all  say  F"  wasthe 
answer,  delivraed  with  a  kind  of  iilKuitiTeaaaii 

But  we  care. 

"  Care  then !  I  pity  yon."  And  he  turned  his 
back  fiercely  on  them ;  and  then  groaned  by  way 
of  half  apology.  Another  tried  him,  "  C«ne  give 
us  a  civil  answer,  please." 

"People  thaiintrndft  upon  a  man's  privacy, 
racked  with  pais,  hsive  no  lig^it  to  demand 
dTility,"  replied  the  sufferer  more  gently,  but 
snUeoly  enough. 

"  Do  you  (dU  this  priraey  P" 

"  It  was,  a  minote  ago.  Do  you.  thisk  I  left 
the  boat,  and  came  here,  among  the  natives,  for 
camanyF  andnoiie?  With  my  head  splitting." 

Here  Julia  am  Mrs.  Dodd  a  soft  pinch,  to 
which  Mrs.  Dodd  ZBidied  by  a  smile.  And  so  they 
settled  who  this  petalant  yoong  invalid  most  be. 

*'  There,  it  is  no  vae,"  observed  <hw^  sotto  voce, 
"  the  bldie  really  has  awful  headaches,  like  a 
giri,  and  thea  he  always  shuts  up  this  way.  You 
will  only  rile  him,  and  get  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue." 

Here,  then,  the  conference  drew  towards  a 
close.  But  a  Wadham  man,  who  was  (me  of  the 
ambassadotst  iutecyoaed.    "Stop  a  min&te^" 


said  be.  "  Mr,  Bardie,  I  have  not  the  hoDonr  to  be 
aoqnainted  with  you,  and  I  am  not  here  to  annoy 
you,  nor  to  be  i^«nted  l^yoo.  Bat  the  nniver- 
sity  bas  a  stake  in  this  race,  and  the  university 
expostalatestbroogb  as ;  ihroi^h  me  if  yoalilEe." 

"Who have  I  tiie  honoor," inquired Haidie^ 
amnmisg  pc^itoMSS  sudden  and  vast. 

"  Badbam,  of  WadhHaot." 

"  fiadhaon  o'  Wadham  t  Hear  that,  y&trmefsl 
nine !  Well  B&dhom  o^  Wadham,  you  are  no 
acqoaintance  of  mine ;  so  yon  m^  possibty  not 
be  ai  fool.  Let  us  assame  by  way  of  hypothesis 
that  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  reason  as 
well  as  of  lityme.  Them  follow  my  \ogio. 

"  Hwdie  of  Exeter  is  a  good  man  in  a  boat 
when  he-  fans  not  got  a  headache. 

"  Whn  he  has  got  a  headaehe^  Hardie  of  £lse* 
ter  is  not  worth  a  straw  in  a  boat. 

"  Hardw  e<  Suter  hae  a  headache  now. 

"Eiffo^  the  nnivenitr  -wvtM  pni  the  sikl 
Hardis  iato  •  no^  headache-and  al4  and  zeduee 
ddbat  to  a  eettaia^. 

"And,  ei^  on  the  Sana  pilnnises,],  not  bung 
an  egotiir^  noran  ai^  hoTotahai  Hardieof  Bxfi- 
terandhisheadaaheavtoftfafthea^aa  Idioald 
have  dmie  any  other  cripple. 

"  Secondly,  I  have  put  tiie  beifc  man  on  the 
river  into  ttuis- cripple's  place. 

"  Total,  I  have  given  tim  umv«sity  the  benefit 
of  my  brains ;  and  the  T^versity.  not  having 
brains  eaoagh  to  see  what  it  sptins  bf  the  «• 
change,  turns  again  and  reaufa  aM^  like  an  animal 
fxeqnently  meatioafld  in  Scriptiue;  boi,  nola 
beat^  never  once  with  approbation." 

And  the  afflicted  Bhetorioian  sAbnapted  a  dia- 
bolioal  grin,  bat  failed  signally ;  and  groaned 
instead. 

"  Is  this  yomr  ansiwer  to  the  unirersity,  sir  f" 
At  this  qaery,  delivflied  in  a  somewhat  ^reaten- 

Ingtone,  the  invalid  sat  up  all  inamommt,  like  a 

poked  lion. 

"Oh,  if  Badhamo' Wadham  Ihiaksto  crash 
me  aaetoritate  su&  et  totins  nnimsitatis.  Bad- 
ham  o'  Wadham  may  just  tell  the  whole  uni- 
veraity  to  go  and  be  dr— -c^  from  the  Cbao' 
eellor  down  to  thejonioi  cookaik  Skimmery  Hall, 
with  my  cmaidinimts." 

"  111  conditioned  bnite!"  mattered Badham  of 
Wadham.  "  Serre  yoa  right  if  the  universiiy 
were  to  oIhk^  yon  iato  the  Thanes."  Andwith 
this  conmkeid  thc^  loK  him  to  his  ill  temper. 
One  remained}  sat  quietly  down  a  little  way 
off,  stamok  a  swaetly  araooatie  Incifte,  and  blew  a 
nmsomeoload;  batthefndyoiBidiieh  betokens 
cahn. 

Aa  {vHaidie^  he  held  lua  aduag  head  over 
his  kneea,  idwotfaed  in  pain,  and  qnito  unconscious 
tiiat  sacred  pi^  was  pmscming  the  air  beside 
him,  and  tw«  pair  of  dovelike  eyes  restiog  on 
lim  with  wcnnuly  concern. 

Mrs.  Dodd  mid  Julia  had  heard  the  greatest 
part  of  tt^  oolloipiy.  They  had  terribly  quick 
ears ;  and  nothing  better  to  do  with  them  just 
Indeed,  thdr  interest  was  exoited. 

Jolia  went  so  ti»  as  to  put  her  salts  into  Mca. 
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Dodd's  hand  with  a  little  earnest  look.  But  Mrs. 
Dodd  did  not  act  npon  the  bint ;  she  had  teamed 
'who  the  yonngman  -was ;  had  hb  Tery  name  been 
strange  to  her,  she  would  hare  been  more  at  her 
ease  with  him.  Moreover,  his  rudeness  to  the 
other  men  repelled  her  a  little ;  above  all,  he  had 
nttered  a  monosyllable ;  and  a  stinger ;  a  thorn 
of  speech  not  in  her  vocabulary,  nor  even  in 
society's.  Those  might  be  his  manners,  even 
when  not  aching.  Still,  it  seems,  a  feather  would 
have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour,  for  she 
whispered,  "  I  hare  a  gnat  mind;  if  I  oould  but 
catch  his  eye." 

While  feminine  pity  and  social  reserve  were 
holding  the  balance  so  nicely,  and  nonsensically, 
about  half  a  split  straw,  one  of  the  racing  four- 
oars  went  down  close  under  the  .  Berkshire 
bank. 

"London!"  cried  Bardie's  adherent. 

"  What,  are  you  there,  old  fellow  V  murmured 
Hardie,  in  a  faint  voice.  "  Nov,  that  is  like  a 
friend,  a  real  friend,  to  sit  by  mc^  and  not  nuke 
arow.  Thank  you!  thank  you!" 

Frwently  the  Cambridge  four-oar  paued :  it 
was  speedily  followed  bytiie  Oxford;  the  last 
came  down  in  mid-atream,  and  Hndie  eyed  it 
keei^  as  it  passed.  "Then;,"  he  cried,  "was  I 
wrong?  There  is  a  swnig  for  you;  thne  is  a 
stroke.  I  did  not  know  what  a  tteasora  I  had 
got  sitting  behind  me.", 

The  ladies  looted,  and  lo !  the  landed  Btamke 
of  tiie  four-oar  was  ^eir  Edward. 

"  Sing  out  and  tell  him  it  is  not  like  the  sculls. 
He  must  fight  for  the  lead,  at  starting,  and  hold 
it  with  his  eyelids  when  he  has  got  it." 

^e  aiUierent  bawled  this  at  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward's reply  came  ringing  back  in  a  clear  cheer- 
ful voice,  "  We  mean  to  try  all  we  know." 

"  What  is  the  odds  V*  inquired  the  invalid, 
faintly. 

"  Even  on  London;  two  to  one  against  Cam- 
bridge ;  three  to  one  against  ns." 

"Take  all  mytin  and  lay  it  on,** ngfaed the 
sufferer. 

"Fork it  out, then.  Hallo!  eighteen pounikP 
Fancy  having  ei^teen  pounds  at  the  end  of 
term !  I'll  get  the  odds  up  at  the  bridge  directly. 
Here's  a  lady  offering  you  her  smelling-botUe." 

Hardie  rose  and  torned  round,  and  sure  moogh 
there  were  two  ladies  seated  in  their  oaniage  at 
some  distance ;  one  whom  was  holding  him 
out  three  pretty  little  things  enough— a  little 
smile,  a  little  blush,  and  a  little  cut-glass  bottle 
with  a  gold  cork.  The  last  panegyric  on  Edwwd 
had  turned  the  scale. 

Hardie  went  slowly  up  to  tlie  side  of  the  car- 
riage, ud  took  <A  his  hat  to  tbon  with  a  balf- 
bewiUered  air.  Now  that  he  was  so  near,  his 
I  face  showed  Toy  pale ;  the  more  so  lathis  neck 
!  was  a  good  deal  tanned;  bis  eyelids  were  rather 
:    swollen,  and  his  young  eyes  troubled  nd  almost 
I  filmy  with  the  pain.  The  ladies  saw,  and  their 
gentle  bosoms  were  touched :  they  had  heard  of 
I  him  as  a  victorioos  young  Ap(dlo^  trampling  on  all 
I   difficulties  of  mind  and  bo^;  and  tiief  saw  him 


wui,  and  worn,  with  feminine  sufferii^:  the 
contrast  made  him  doubly  interesting. 

Arrived  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  he  almqst 
started  at  Julia's  beauty.  It  was  sun-like,  and 
so  were  her  two  lovely  earnest  eyes,  beuning 
pity  on  him  with  an  eloquence  he  had  never 
seen  in  human  eyes  before;  for  Julia's  were 
mirrors  of  herself :  they  did  nothing  by  halves. 

He  looked  at  her  and  her  mother,  and  blushed, 
and  stood  irresolute,  awaiting  their  commands.- 
This  sudden  contrast  to  his  petulance  with  his- 
own  sex  paved  the  way.  "  You  have  a  sad 
headache,  sir,"  said  hirs.  Dodd ;  "oblige  me  by 
trying  my  salts." 

He  thanked  her  in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  mamma,*'  inqnind  Jolia,  "ought  he  to- 
sit  in  the  sun  P" 

"  Certainly  not.  Ton  had  better  sit  there,  sir, 
and  profit  by  our  shade  and  our  parasols." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  but  you  know  the  real  place 
where  he  ought  to  be,  is  Bed." 

"Oh,  pray  don't  say  that,"  implored  iha  ] 
patient.  { 

But  Julia  eontittaed,  with  unabated  sererity. 

"  And  that  is  when  he  woohl  go  this  minute,  j 
if  I  was  his  mamma." 

"  Instead  of  his  jnnior,  and  a  stranger,"  said  | 
Mrs.  Dodd,  somewhat  coldly,  dwelling  with  a  j 
very  idight  monitory  empharis  on  the  "  stianger.*^ 

Julia  said  nothing,  but  drew  in  peroqutihly,  [ 
and  was  dead  silent. 

"Ob.  madam!"  said  Haidu^  eagerly,  "I  do  not 
dispute  her  authority ;  nor  youn.  You  have  » 
right  to  send  pie  where  you  please,  after  your 
kindness  in  noticing  my  infernal  head,  and  Hniiy 
me  the  honour  to  speak  to  me,  and  lending  me 
this.  But  if  I  go  to  bed,  my  head  will  be  my 
master.  Besides,  I  shall  throw  away  what  little 
chance  I  have  of  making  your  acquaintance ;  and 
the  race  just  coming  off!" 

"  We  will  not  usurp  authority,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Dodd,  quietly;  "but  we  know  what  a  severe 
headache  is,  and  should  be  glad  to  sec  you  sit 
still  in  the  fjiade,  and  excite  yourself  as  Uttle 
possible." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  the  youth,  humbly,  and 
sat  down  like  a  Iamb.  He  glanced  now  and  then 
at  the  ishmd,  and  now  and  then  peered  up  at  the 
radiant  young  mute  beside  him. 

The  silence  continued  till  it  was  broken  by  a 
fish  oat  of  water. 

An  under-graduate  in  spectacles  came  mooning 
along,  all  out  of  his  element.  It  was  i£r.  Kencet, 
who  used  to  rise  at  four  every  morning  to  his 
Plato,  and  walk  up  Bhotover-hill  every  after- 
noon, wet  or  dry,  to  cool  his  eyes  for  his  evening 
work.  With  what  view  he  deviated  to  Henley 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  he  was  blind  as  a 
bat,  and  did  not  care  a  butttm  about  any  earthly 
boat-race,  except  the  one  in  the  ^eid,  even  if 
he  eoold  have  seen  one.  However,  neuly  all  the 
men  of  his  college  went  to  Henley,  uid  perhaps 
some  branch,  hitiwrto  vo^hse^  animal  nug< 
netism,  drew  him  after.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
his  bo^ ;  and  his  mind  at  Oxfori^nd  A^en^  and 
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other  venerable  but  irrelevant  cities.  He  bright- 
eued  at  sight  of  his  doge,  and  asked  him  warmly ' 
if  he  had  heard  the  newa. 

"  No;  whatP   Nothing  wrong,  I  hope?" 

"  Why,  two  of  our  men  are  ploughed ;  that  is 
all,"  said  Kennet,  affecting  with  withering  irraiy 
to  undervalue  his  intelhgence. 

"  Confound  it,  Rennet,  how  you  frightened 
me !  I  was  a^aid  tluie  was  some  screw  loose 
TTitli  the  crew," 

At  this  very  instant,  the  smoke  of  the  pistol 
was  seen  to  puff  out  from  the  island,  and  Hardie 
rose  to  his  feet,  "They  are  off!"  cried  he  to  the 
ladies,  and,  after  first  putting  his  palms  together 
with  a  hypocritical  look  of  apology,  he  laid  one 
hand  on  an  old  barge  that  was  drawn  up  ashore, 
and  sprang  like  a  mountain  goat  on  to  the  bow, 
iightiog  on  the  very  gunwale.  The  position  was 
not  tenable  an  instant,  but  he  extended  one  foot 
very  nimbly  and  boldly,  and  planted  it  on  tbe 
•otlier  gunwale ;  and  there  he  was  in  a  moment, 
'headache  and  all,  in  an  attitude  aa  large  v*A  in- 
spired, as  the  biddest  gestnie  antiqaity  has  otaa- 
.  mitted  to  marble;  he  had  even  the  advautt^ 
in  stature  over  roost  of  the  sculptured  forms  of 
€reeoe.  Bnt  a  doable  openniHus  at  his  eye 
"^spdled  the  lot,"  as  Mr.  Punch  says. 

I  am  not  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  a  distant 
race  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Tbe  main  fea- 
tores  are  always  ihe  same,  only  this  time  it  was 
■more  exciting  to  our  fair  friends,  on  account  of 
Edward's  high  stake  in  it.  And  then  their  grate- 
ful though  refractory  patient,  au  authority  in  their 
eyes,  indeed  all  but  a  river-god,  stood  poised 
in  air,  and  in  excited  whispers  interpreted  each 
distant  and  unintelligible  feature  down  to  them : 

"  Ouubridge  was  off  quickest" 
l;."  "  But  not  much.'* 

"'Anybody's  race  at  present,  madam." 

"If  this  lasts  long  we  may  win.  None  of  them 
'GtOL  stay  like  as." 

"  Come,  tho  faronrite  is  not  so  very  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Cambridge  looks  best." 

"  I  wouldn't  change  with  either,  so  far." 

**  Now,  in  forty  seconds  more,  I  shall  be  able 
to  pick  out  the  winner." 

Julia  went  up  this  ladder  of  thrills  to  a  high  st^te 
xit  excitement ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  all  so  tuned 
to  racing  pitch,  that  some  metal  nerve  or  other 
-seemed  to  jar  inside  all  three,  when  the  pierc- 
iag,  gratingToice  of  Kmnet  broke  in  suddoily 
with, 

"  How  do  you  construe  yoffrpt/to/iyoy?" 

The  wretch  had  burrowed  in  the  intellectual 
ruins  of  Greece  the  moment  ttie  pistol  went  oS, 
and  oollege  chat  ceased.  Hardie  raised  his 
■i^Kra-glass,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  brain 
the  judioions  Kennet,  gasing  up  to  him  for  an 
trnswer,  with  spectacles  goggling  like  super- 
natural eyes  of  dead  sophists  in  the  bun. 

"How  do  foa.  oonstme  'Hoc  age?' you  in- 


congmous  dog  <  Hohi  your  Umgne,  and  mind  the 
race!" 

"  There,  I  thought  so !  Where's  your  three  to 
one,  now  ?  The  (Cockneys  are  out  of  this  event, 
any  way.  Go  on.  Universities,  and  order  their 
suppers !" 

"  Bnt,  which  is  first  wP"  asM  Julia,  im- 
ploringly,       which  is  first  of  all  P" 

"Neither.  Never  mind;  itloctoveO.  London 
is  wimped;  and  if  Cambridge  oan't  lead  him 
before  tluB  tnm  in  the  river,  the  race  will  be 
onrs.  Now^  look  cat!  By  Jove,  weareailnK?/*' 

The  leadmg  boats  came  on,  Oxford  palling  a 
long,  lofty,  sturdy  stroke,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
never  could  compete  with  the  quick  action  of  its 
competitor.  Yet  it  was  undeniably  ahead,  and 
gaining  at  every  swing. 

Young  Hardie  writhed  on  Iiis  perch.  He 
screeched  at  them  across  tbe  Thames  "  Well 
pulled  Stroke!  Well  palled  all!  Splendidly 
pulled,  Dodd!  You  are  walking  away  fbom  them 
altogether !  Hurrah !  Oxford  for  ever,  hurrah !" 
The  gun  went  off  over  the  heads  of  the  Oxford 
crew  in  advance,  and  even  Mrs.  Dodd  and  Julia 
could  see  the  race  was  theirs. 

"  We  have  won  at  last !"  cried  Julia,  .all  on 
fire,  "  and  iairly ;  only  think  of  that !" 

Hardie  tnmed  round,  grateful  to  beauty  for 
siding  with  liis  university.  "  Yes,  and  the  fools 
may  thank  me ;  or  rather  my  man,  Dodd.  Dodd 
for  ever !   Hurwh !" 

At  this  climax  even  Mrs.  Dodd  took  a  gentle 
share  in  the  youthful  enthusiasm  that  was  boil- 
ing around  her,  and  het  soft  eyes  sparkled,  and 
she  returned  the  fervid  pressure  of  her  daughter's 
hand;  and  both  their  foces  were  flushed  with- 
gratified  pride  and  affection. 

"Dodd!"  broke  in  "the  incongruous  dog," 
with  a  voice  just  like  a  saw  *b  ;  "  Dodd !  Ah, 
that's  the  man  who  is  just  ploughed  for  smalls." 

^  has  its  thnnderbolts. 


MOB  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

The  nntai^ht  million  in  Chaucer's  time  were 
called,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
oould  be  infiiienoed,  "tbe  mobil  people;" 
afterwards,  as  by  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  tbe  "  mobility,"  or  the  mobile ; 
in  Djjden's  time,  "  the  mobue,"  or  by  a  con- 
traction, then  recent,  the  mob.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  they  have  uwajs,  when,  ill  mannered, 
i«proached  by  their  name  the  dvilisation  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  better 
olMses.  H  the  great  untaught  ill-lodged,  imd 
iU-fed  masses  of  the  people  can  be  so  easily  in< 
Silenced  as  that  we  have  even  named  it  from  its 
swift  impressibility,  why  has  it  not  been  always 
influenced  for  good  P 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  passed  through  the 
streets  of  London  a  Frooession,  which  all  London 
orammed  itself  into  some  streets,  and  into  houses 
boniajng  those  streets,  to  see.  There  was 
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aftenrudfi  a  general  illuuiDBtioii  of  unpreee- 
dented  splendour,  inviting  throngs,  in  which,  by 
neglect  of  dae  precautions  on  the  part  of  those 
nha  Hiismaoage  the  obsolete  small  seetion  of 
town  known  as  the  Qtj,  eight  peraoiB  were 
cmshed  or  tisuspled  to  death.  The  swaims  who 
oaght  to  represent  tbe  London  mob  were  paired 
iq  a  denee  masa  together.  Tlioaaaiids  upon  thou- 
sands were  to  be  sees,  rajagedand  loqali.  sallow 
and  careTont;  but  vbat  order  of  ueir  own 
making  was  struck  out  of  the  worst  disorder  of 
each  da; !  The  mob,  la  it  was  understood  in 
the  last  centurr,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  has 
vanished^  as  nr  as  regards  current  English 
history,  the  very  woni  for  it  may  drop  oat 
of  the  language. 

In  old  days,  when  the  wealth  of  the  land  was 
parted  among  a  body  of  nobles,  and  the  great 
multitude  of  the  people  was  ill  fed,  ill  clothed, 
untaught,  except  by  the  indaence  tlieir  lords 
exerted  over  them,  each  for  his  own  sclfisli  ends, 
there  was  a  wide-spread  hunger  sharpening  the 
sense  of  visible  injustice  in  a  mobile  people 
whom  nobody  trained  to  be  good  logicians,  and 
who,  if  they  had  been  tbe  best  l(^ciBnB  in  the 
world,  woold  not  bare  found  it  easr  to  get  at 
Jacts  from  which  to  draw  sound  conclnsions.  It 
was  a  multitude  brought  just  so  much  in  contact 
with  civih'satitm  as  to.  oe  humuiised  into  the 
rough  sense  of  aoeial  justice,  and  desire  of  social 
ri^ht;  a  mass  of  men  suffering  many  a  hard 
pinch  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  held  in  open  scorn,  or,  at  times, 
mocked  with  oonlemptuoue  flfutterks,  by  the 
more  pro^rotia.  'kbe  hard  battle  at  life 
strengUieQed  the  energies  of  all  these  men,  but 
through  their  ODtfained  ninds  tbe  repressed 
vigour  had  no  sufficient  outkt  They  were 
energetic  in  rouj^b  sport,  energetic  in  complaint, 
often  energetic  m  tnrfaolent  effort  to  foidjast 
tkeir  tineaay  position  in  the  state.  "  There 
shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold 
for  a  penny,  says  Jack  Cade.  "The  three- 
hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer."  Bat  with 
all  its  errors  and  excesses,  in  its  worst  days^ 
there  has  been  usually  a  rough  sense  of  right 
and  jiistice  in  the  Eng^h  mob.  Mob  law  has 
been  at  all  times  the  sign  defect  in.  esta- 
blished law,  of  injustice  in  tbe  lur,  or  of  failure 
in  the  law's  admiuistfation. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  as  many  can  witness 
who  saw  the  destruction  (rf  maohineij  by  mobs 
wbo  thus  asserted  their  notioa  of  tbe  nghts  of 
human  l^ur,  tliat  tbe  last  vestige  of  mob  law 
baa  died  ottt  of  Engkud.  Vc  nay  go  a  lone 
way  back  for  iUjutntioi  of  it^  and  read  in  Hot 
Hushed  bow,  in  William  tbe  Conqnoror'a  day, 
justice  was  done  by  the  people  upon  Walker, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  acme  perstms  of  his 
houaenold,  for  tbe  murder  of  Llalfua.  Liulfiis 
ms  a  Saxon^tntlemau,  retired  to  Durham,  wbo 
became  so  intimate  with  the  bish(q;>,  and  was 
entrusted  so  ooostantly  witbtlie  management  of 
his  affairs,  that  Gilbert,  the  biahop's  appointed 
steward,  moiidered  bim  one  night  in  lus  own 
iiianor<lurasQ.  Xiulfw  being  msai  loved  by  the 


Eeople,  tbe  bishop  declared  that  he  would  purge  | 
iinself,  aceordisg  to  the  order  of  the  canonlaw,  I 
of  all  complicity  m  the  murder,  and  that  he  had  I 
banisbed  Gram  Northomberiand,  Gilbert  and  his  I 
accomplice.   But  it  was  known  that  he  waa  , 
sheltenog  tbe  murderers  in  his  own  house.  The   '•  [ 
kinsmen  of  Liulfus  thstt  appointed  a  dav  for  a  • 
conference  with  the  bishop,  at  Gatesbeaa.  The  , 
bishop  went  to  Gateshead,  but,  when  there,  was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  out  of  the  ebnrch,  sending^ 
messengers  to  commute  with  the  other  side. 
"But,  says  tbe  chronicler,  "when  the  people  ' 
that  were  tliere  gathered  in  great  numbers  had  • 
signified  in  plain  words  that  he  should  either 
comp  forth  and  show  himself  among  them,  or 
else  that  they  should  fire  the  place  where  be  sat, 
he  caused  Gilbert  to  go  fortb  to  them,  whom 
they  slew,  and  his  pcurtakers  also,  that  issued  - 
out  of  the  church  with  him  for  hn  defence.  But  ■ 
when  the  people's  fury  was  not  so  quenched,  tbe    t  i 
bbhop  himself,  casting  the  skkts  of  bU  gown   | ' 
over  his  &ce,  came  likewise  forth,  and  was  ' 
immediately  ^n  by  the  people.   After  this, 
they  set  tbe  church  on  fire,  beeause  Leofwine, 
the  Ushop's  chaplain,  and  othen,  were  yet  within, 
and  refused  to  oome  forib ;  bowbeit  u  tbe  end^ 
being  compelled  by  the  rage  of  tlw  fire  to  oome 
out,  the  said  Leofwine  was  also  slain  and  backed 
in  pieces  (as  be  bad  veil  deawved),  being  the  ' 
ringleada  of  all  tbe  mischief.    Thus,"  adds 
HoUinsbed,  "  maj  we  see  what  followed  of  the 
neglecting  of  justice  in  the  bishop :  for  if  he 
bad  either  banished  Gilbert  and  other  of  bis 
comi^ces  (according  as  he  pretended  to  do),  or 
otherwise  nad  seen  due  punishment  executed 
against  them,  the  people's  rage  had  never  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  it  did."   As  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conq^ueror,  so  it  was  in  reign 
after  reign  of  the  suoceediiig  kings ;  mobs  were 
provoked  br  manifest  injustice  to  such  rude 
efforts  as  they  .eonU  onuMve  towards  doing 
public  right. 

Coming  home  from  the  reiga  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  we  will  lotjc  to  tike  rdgn 
of  George  the  Third,  and  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  Annual  Register 
tells  us  that  on  the  king's  birthday,  Jane  ^ 
fourth,  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  waa  so  great 
a  crowd  of  people  through  tbe  postern  on 
Tower-hill,  to  see  some  fireworks',  that  the  rail- 
ings about  a  well,  thirty  feet  deep,  gave  way, 
and  the  well  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those 
falling  in.  Six  were  taken  up  dead,  fourteen  or  ; 
fifteen  dangerously  mangled.  During  the  con- 
ftemation  caused  oy  the  accident,  a  sailor  had 
his  pot^et  pidEed  by  a  Jew,  irin  waa  eaogbt  and 
ducked,  Himting  <nt  of  tiie  wafer  with  a  nre- 
tenee  that  his  leg  was  broken,  be  was  carriea  off 
by  some  of  bis  fruads ;  but  the  Bailor,  suspecting 
itlie  trick,  gave  diase,  and  pursued  aim  to 
Duke's-place,  "  where,  at  first,  tbey  were  beaten 
off  by  toe  iidiabitants ;  bi^  presently  returning' 
with  a  fresh  reinforcement,  tbey  attacked  the 
place,  entered  three  houses,  ^rew  everything 
out  of  tbe  windows,  broke  the  glasses,  tore  tiie 
beds,  and  ripped  up  the  wainscot,  leaving  tiie 
bonaea  in  the  most  jniiaous  condition.  Wiutbe 
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famiture,  three  diildrea  sick  of  the  snutU-pox 
vere  Uirovnoat  of  tlie  window." 

la  tlie  mODtli  of  March,  a  hundred  jears  ago, 
in  a  struegle  for  the  beer  iu  cask  that  had  been 
ftimished  to  the  populace  hj  the  sacoBasfulcandi- 
'  date  at  a  Westmuuter  election,  a  part;  of  sailors 
quarrelled  with  some  Irish  chainnea,  and,  baring 
driren  their  adversaries  &om  the  field,  broke  up 
1^1  th&  chairs  thOT  could  find,  except  one  that 
had  been  labelled  "Una  belongs  1o  English 
churmen.**  Two  dajs  aftenrvda,  the  fiesta  were 
xenewed,  and  soldiers  bad  to  interfere.  Jk^^aln, 
three  days  later,  search  was  made  1^  the  peace- 
officers,  and  a  few  women  connected  with  the 
ofloiderB  were  being  sent  to  Bridewell  under 
gurd  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  Qien,  when  they 
were  rescued  in  Chiswell-etreet  and  carried  off  iu 
triumph,  after  one  man  had  been  shot. 

Here  the  law  showed  equal  weakness  and 
injustice.  Its  weakness  was  in  nothing  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  extreme  and  Ti^ictire 
penalties  Sot  small  (fences.  The  mob  argued  iu 
its  own  way  against  the  excessive  use  of  capital 
punishment.  One  night,  for  example,  in  the  same 
jew,  seventeeu  'sixty-three,  "  all  the  gibbets  in 
ue  Edgewaxe^md,  on'whiob  mtaj  maleEacton 
were  hang  in  chains,  were  cnt  down  by  persons 
onknown.  Offbuders  liable  to  excessive  penalty 
were  shielded  br  the  people.  As  for  pickpockets, 
the  mob  usually  took  them  out  of  the  weak 
hands  of  justice,  and  punished  them  with  a 
rough  ducking.  Even  worse  offenders  it 
was  thought  more  humane  to  fo^ive  than 
kill.  Still  in  this  year  seventeen  'aixfy-three, 
a  century  ago,  we  read  in  the  Annoal  Kegister, 
that  "as  loou  as  the  execution  of  several 
criminals,  candemued  at  last  sessions  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  over  at  Tyburn,  the  body  of  Cornelius 
Sanders,  executed  for  steaUng  about  fifty  pounds 
out  of  Uie  house  of  Mr.  White,  iu  Lamb-street, 
Spitalfields.  was  carried  and  laid  before  his 
door ;  wheregreat  nnmbers  of  people  assembling, 
thev  at  last  grew  bo  oatrageoua  that  a  guard  of 
solcUers  was  sent  fbr  to  stop  their  procMdings : 
notwithstanding  which,  they  foroed  open  the 
door,  fetched  out  all  the  sahnon-tubs,  most  of 
the  household  furniture,  piled  them  on  a  heap, 
and  set  fire  to  tbem;  and  to  prevent  the  Guards 
from  extii^uisbing  the  flames,  pelted  them  off 
with  stones,  and  would  not  disperse  till  the 
whole  was  consumed."  This  terrible  idea  of 
literally  laying  the  dead  man  at  the  door  of  the 
person  who  seemed  to  have  procured  the  un- 
equal punishment,  was  then  in  fashion  with  the 
mob.  In  the  ioUowing  May,  says  the  Annual 
Better,  "the  oriminu  condemned  for  return- 
ing bom  tnmsportatiou,  and  afterwards  executed, 
adoressed  hims^  to  the  populace  at  ^bura, 
and  t(dd  tbem  he  coohi  wish  the^  would  carry 
his  body  and  lay  it  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Parker,  a 
batcher,  in  the  Miuuies,  who,  it  seems^  was  &e 
princiwd  evidence  against  lum;  which  being 
accordingly  done,  the  mob  behaved  so  riotously 
before  the  man's  house,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
disperse  them." 

The  history  of  the  mobility  in  this  country  u 
fill!  of  ontsidis  changes,  indicative  of  the  ciumg- 


ing  influences  of  the  well-fed  elasees  upon 
whom  the  neglected  million  fixes  its  keen  eyes. 
But  there  is  the  Unglish  character  under  it  all. 
The  mob  of  London  hooted  Wiclif  when,  cited 
to  answer  for  himself  before  a  bishop  at  St. 
Paul's,  he  went  attended  by  a  royal  duke  and 
other  noble  representatives  of  the  court  party. 
The  court  party,  then  at  odds  with  Borne,  pro- 
fited matenally  by  the  pure  Reformer's  disin- 
terested protest  against  Church  abuses,  and  was 
glad  to  back  him.  It  paid  no  more  attei^ion 
to  him  when,  stiU  going  forward  on  his  way  of 
rieht,  he  ceased  to  serve  its  tum.  But  the  mob, 
who  were  agunat  him  when  they  saw  him  in 
the  company  of  tlieir  hard  masters,  learnt  after- 
wards something  of  the  meaning  of  his  life,  and 
were  yet  more  tumultuons  inlus  fiivonr  when 
he  was  subject  to  ecclesiastioal  citation. 

In  old  days,  when  the  multitude  was  abso- 
lutely unconsidered,  its  clumsy  attempts  to  tum 
wrong  into  right,  were  either  thmgs  to  fear  or 
bow  liefore,  or  Uiings  to  omsb.  Thus,  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  time,  after  the  execn- 
tion  of  Lynch  law  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
his  followers,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  sent 
to  take  revenge  upon  NottiHimberuud,  and, 
"  with  an  army,  he  sore  afflicted  the  counirv  by 
spoiling  it  on  everr  side  with  great  craelty. 
And  that  way  of  helping  the  untaught  in  their 
stni^le  for  satisfaction  to  the  human  8«ise  of 
justice  was  not  extinct  in  the  days  of  Feterloo. 

In  early  accounts  of  pageants  it  is  seldom 
that  we  near  anything  about  the  people  who 
were  present.  The  grandees  dress  themselves 
in  a  barbaric  pomp,  regardless  of  expense,  and 
parade  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  ragged 
commonalty.  The  most  splendid  procession  in 
which  a  bride  ever  was  conveyed  through 
London  streets,  was  that  of  1533,  when  Henry 
the  Eighth  had  divorced  Que^  Katheriue.  The 
City  had  not  only  a  pompous  water-procession 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Mf^,  but  also,  two  days 
afterwards,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  its  de(k>- 
rated  street  shows.  From  the  Tower,  where 
the  queen  was  to  be  received,  to  Temple  Bar, 
the  streets  were  new  gravelled  and  railed  in  on 
each  side.  Within  the  rail  on  one  side  of  the 
way,  stood  the  Hanseatic  merchants  and  the 
several  City  corporations,  in  their  robes,  from 
Gracecburch  to  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside. 
On  the  other  side  of  tiie  way,  were  the  City 
constables  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with  staves 
in  their  huids  to  keep  back  the  mob.  Grace- 
churcb-street  and  Combill  were  hung  with 
crimson  and  scarlet  cloth ;  and  Goldsmiths'-row, 
in  Cheapside,  with  gold  brocades,  velvets,  and 
rich  tapestry.  The  procession,  rich  in  velvet 
and  satin,  miniver  and  cloth  of  gold,  included 
the  knights  in  their  order,  and  the  judges,  the 
abbots,  banm^  bishops,  earls^  and  marquises,  in 
their  robes,  the  dnkes  and  the  lord  mayor  on 
horseback,  the  queen's  officers  in  scarlet,  the 
queen  herself  on  a  litter  brilliant  in  silver 
brocade  and  ermine  and  jewels,,  "under  a  g;old 
canopy,  with  pages  iu  white  damask,  and  a  fol- 
lowing of  knights ;  after  whom  came  ladies  iu 
OEimson  velvet  fimed  with  gold  brooadf^  riding 
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OD  beautiful  horses  trapped  in  rold ;  then,  great 
'    la(Ue3  in  chariots  covered  with  cloth  of  gold ; 
more  ladies  on  horseback;  chariots  in  white, 
containing  ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  seven  ladies 
in  crimson  relvet  following  on  horseback;  a 
I    chariot  in  red  containing;  ladies,  followed  by 
thirty  ladies  on  horseback  dressed  in  silk  and 
velvet;  the  cavalcade  closing  with  a  troop  of 
the  Gnards  richly  accoutred. 
The  procession  was  stopped  at  the  corner  of 
>    Gracecnnfch-etreet,  for  the  eDtertainment  of  the 
I    queen  with  a  pwi^t  of  Hoant  Parnassus,  with 
'    a  fonntun  c£  Helicon  in  white  marble,  nimiing 
I    Bhenish  wine  till  night,  and  Ajiollo  and  the 
Muses  there  to  greet  the  bride.  Li  Leadenhall, 
I     there  was  another  stately  pageant  of  a  hill  of  red 
and  white  roses,  with  performance  by  a  white 
j    falcon,  and  angel  and  St.  Anne  with  lier  pnufeny, 
then  waiting  to  wish  the  queen  a  family  as 
I    numerous  as  her  own.   The  graces  were  sta- 
tioned in  Comhili,  by  a  fountain  of  Grace  play- 
iug  wine,  at  which  a  poet  sat.  The  great  conduit 
'     in  Cheapaide,   opposite  Mercers    Hall,  was 
j    curiously  decorated,  and  played  divers  sorts  of 
i    wine  for  the  refreshment  of  the  populace.  The 
I    standard  at  the  end  of  Wood-street  was  embel- 
I    lished  with  royal  portraitures,  flags,  trophies. 
I    &c.,  and  here  waa  a  fine  concert  of  vocal  and 
instmmental  music.  At  the  upper  end  of  Meet- 
I    street,  was  the  recorder,  who  made  his  address 
of  congratulation  musical,  by  presenting  her 
majesty  at  its  close  with  a  thousand  marKS  in 
a  gold  purse ;  after  which  there  was  at  the  same 
place  a  pageant  of  the  gods,  who  presented  the 
queen  witb  a  golden  oall,  trebly  divided,  to 
signify  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness.  At  St.  Paul's  Gate,  there  was  anotber 
pageant.    Kezt,  her  majesty  was  stopped  to 
hear  the  congratulatory  verses  of  the  scholars  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  and  so,  passing  on  to  Ludgate, 
wbich  was  finely  decorated,  was  there  enter- 
tained with  songs  by  men  ana  boys  placed  on  the 
leads  over  the  sate.   In  Fleet-street,  the  con- 
duit opposite  ^oeJane  ran  win^  and  there  was 
a  hanasome  tower  built  over  it,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  cwdbal  virtues  promised  never  to 
desert  her  majestvsb  Inside  this  tower,  there  was 
music,  and  at  Temple-bar  there  was  another 
concert. 

A  part  of  the  pageant  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  consisted  in  the  sliding  of  a 
Spaniard  on  his  breast,  head  first,  with  feet  and 
arms  extended,  down  a  rope  stretcbed  from  tlie 
battlements  of  St.  Paul's  steeple  to  the  Dean's 
<}ate  in  the  churchyard. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  all  that  show  to  be 
compared  for  majesty  with  tlie  great  spectacle 
in  onr  streets  on  the  tenth  of  Hutsh  this  year. 
Tbt  spectacle  was  that  of  a  populace  represent- 
I    in^  worthilya  people  sow  Drmly  united  class 
I    with  class.  The  most  wretched,  knowing  himself 
I    to  be  not  contemned,  but  to  be  understood  and 
I    worked  for  by  the  wealthiest  and  wisest  of  the 
land,  bore  with  his  own  grief  that  day,  and 
welcomed  a  youn^  princess  to  the  palace  in 
which  many  an  anxious  mnest  thought  has  been 
taken  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  man's  home. 


Before  we  speak  more  fully  of  the  nature  of  ' 
this  change,  let  us  compare  what  we  have  all  | 
seen  or  heard  of  the  crowd  in  the  streets  last  I 
month  with  some  record  of  a  procession-seeing 
crowd  in  the  streets,  as  they  used  to  be.  Ned 
Ward  records  in  the  London  ^py  his  experi-  i 
ence  in  the  crowd  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show  in  ' 
the  days  of  William  and  Mary.   No  smooth  , 
pavement  then  distinguished,  in  the  narrow 
filthy  ill-lighted  streets,  the  footways  from  the  i 
carnage-road.   The  homes  of  the  poor  were  . 
wreU^ed  unconsidered  dens.  Worse  than  aQ, 
fashionable  society  had  very  recently  been  j| 
dragged  through  the  filth  of  _  the  court  of  '  i 
Charles  the  Second.   Sense  of  right  was  strong 
in  the  people,  but  it  had  gone  oat  of  fashion. 
The  coiut  had  set  the  fashion.   A  young  wit 
and  poet  had  accounted  it  a  merry  freak  to  ex-  j 
hibit  himself  naked  in  a  balconv  in  Bow-street ; 
many  a  man — Dryden  for  one — nad  been  waylaid  ' 
and  cuc^elled,  to  ^tify  the  humours  of  great 
lords.  The  corruption  ofthe  court  infected  every-  | 
where  the  surface  of  society,  and  the  forward  and   '  | 
weak  wits  of  St.  Giles's  became  as  filtlty  as  those   ■ , 
of  St.  James's  in  their  conversation  and  theirjests.  , 
The  better  manners  of  the  educated  classes  might   |  j 
come  to  the  front  after  the  Berolution,  but  j 
tlie  corruption  was  not  easy  of  cure;  and  after  | 
Defoe,  and  Steele,  and  Adoison  bad  done  their  |i 
work,  there  were  still  the  unwholesome  courts  ' 
of  the  first  Geoi^s  to  keep  open  the  old  sore,   t , 
Ward  sketches  the  English  mob  when  at  its 
worst,  if  we  go  further  back,  we  may,  per-  li 
haps,  find  it  rougher  and  more  terrible — m  some  j 
respects  more  stupid — but  its  coarseness  was 
rather  blunt  naturid  speech  than  the  si^  of  a   I ' 
diseased  appetite.   The  lore  of  filth  for  its  own  {. 
sake,  came  in  at  the  Bestoration,  and  was  the  ' 
mark  set  by  that  merry  gentleman  Charles  the   j ' 
Second  on  this  country.   It  is  a  London  mob  , 
polluted  by  long  contact  with  such  a  sovereigti,   i , 
and  not  the  natunl  average  mob  of  Ei^hsli 
history,  thatwe  here  see  di^rarting  itself  between  i 
the  pageants  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  Sbaw. 

*'  When,"  says  the  Spy, "  I  came  to  tbe  end  I , 
of  Blovbladder-street,  I  saw  sudt  a  crowd  be-  '  i 
fore  my  eyes  that  I  conld  scarce  forbear  thinking  j 
the  very  stones  of  the  street,  by  the  harmony  of  ' 
their  drums  and  trumpets,  were  metamorphosed 
into  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  balconies  ' 
were  hung  with  old  tapestry  and  'I'urkey-work 
tablecloths,  for  the  cleanly  leaning  of  the  hdies, 
with  whom  they  were  chiefly  fiUed,  which  the    1 1 
mob  had  soon  pelted  into  so  dirty  a  condition  ' 
with  their  kennel  ammunition,  tliat  some  of  , 
them  looked  as  nasty  as  the  cover-cloth  of  a  led 
horse  that  had  travelled  from  St.  Maivate's  to  ' 
London  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the  ladies  at 
every  volley  quitting  their  post  and  retreating  ; 
into  dining-rooms,  some  {retting  at  their  dauVd 
scarfs.  .  .  .  THiibt  my  friend  and  I  were  thus 
staring  at  the  spectators  much  more  than  the  | 
show,  the  pageants  were  advanced  within  our  i 
view,  upon  which  such  a  tide  of  mob  overflowed  ' 
the  place  we  stood  in  that  the  children  cried  oat  | 
for  room,  the  women  for  breath,  and  every  man.  ' 
whether  cilinn  or  foreigner,  strore  ray  hard 
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for  his  freedom.  ...  As  sooa  ob  tliis  waa 
ptssed,  the  industrious  rabble,  who  hate  idle- 
ness, had  procured  a  dead  cat,  corered  all 
I  over  with  dirt,  blood,  and  nasttness,  in  vhich 
pickle  she  was  banded  about  as  an  agreeable 
dirersjon,  every  now  and  then  being  tossed 
in  the  face  of  some  gaping  boobv  or  other. 
B;  that  time  this  sport  had  gone  a  little  about, 
crfing  out,  "No  s  quibal  no  squibs  !"  another 

!    pageant  approached  us  In  every  interval 

1    oetveen  pageant  and  piui;eant  the  mob  had  still  a 
new  project  to  put  on  foot.   By  this  time  they 
had  got  a  piece  of  doth  a  yard  or  more  square ; 
I    this  they  dipped  in  the  kennel,  till  thej  had 
I    made  it  fit  for  their  purpose,  thm  tossed  it 
j    ahont,  it  expanding  itself  in  the  otr,  and  &Uin^ 
j    on  the  heads  of  two  or  three  at  once.   Bj  that 
1    time  fortr  or  fifty  of  the  heedless  spectators 
I    were  made  as  dirty  as  so  numj  scavengers,  the 
fourth  paeeant  came  up.  .  .  .  The  rabble,  having 
I    changed  tlieir  sport  to  a  new  scene  of  unlucki- 
I     ness,  had  got  a  bullock's  horn,  which  they  filled 

I  with  kennel  water,  and  poured  it  down  people's 
i    necks  and  in  their  pockets,  that  it  run  down 

their  legs  and  into  their  shoes." 
The  same  reporter  of  London  life  having  de- 
' '    scribed  the  funeral  of  Dryden,  speaks  of  the 
j    unseemly  riot  among  hackney-coachmeo,  who 

had  been  waiting  in  the  press  at  the  end  of 
'  i  Chancerr-lane  to  see  that  procession  pass ;  and 
ji  adds,  **No  sooner  bad  these  dispersed  them- 
i !   selves  but  one  of  the  prize-fighting  riadiators 

II  from  Dorset  Garden  "Dieatre,  was  conducted  by 
I  in  triumph,  with  a  couple  of  drums  to  proclaim 
I  his  victory,  attended  by  such  a  parcel  of  scari- 
I  fied  rnfiBans,  whose  faces  seemed  to  be  as  full  of 
I  cuts  as  a  ploughed  field  is  of  furrows.  Tliese 
I  were  hemmed  in  with  such  a  cluster  of  joumey- 
I    men  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  tailors,  that  no 

I  pickpocket  carrying  to  be  pumped,  could  hare 
I '    been  honoured  with  a  greater  attendance." 

<<      A  few  traces  of  this  spirit  no  doubt  still 

I I  lurk  in  our  foul  alleys,  but  the  men  who  cherish 
j  r    them  slink  into  haunts  of  their  own,  and  never 

hope  now  to  assume  the  leadersmp  of  any 
1 1   English  crowd.  We  passed  on  foot  through  the 
,|   dense  crowd  on  both  those  March  days  that 
, .   brougfit  all  our  London  poor  into  the  street  for 
i ,   a  rare  holiday  and  a  deli^tful  spectade  that 
' .   coat  them  not  a  penny  to  enjoy.   Among  tlie 
I   crowd  in  many  pkcea,  during  many  hours,  the 
'  I   only  vestige  of  ttie  old  mob  we  could  find  was 
j     the  occasional  small  streak  through  the  vast 
I    mass,  of  a  knot  of  rough  youths  who  thought  it 
j     frolicsome  to  wear  fa^e  noses  and  eccentric 
hats,  hang  on  to  one  another  and  plunge  wher- 
ever they  could  moke  an  thconvenient  pressure. 
The  proportion  of  such  idle  fellows  was  so 
small,  that  the  rare  appearance  of  a  little  knot  of 
<    them  was  an  exception  coll  ing  strong  attention  to 
the  rule.   And  tne  exception  vrti&  a  weak  one, 
for  beyond  the  sort  of  laughter  which  bespeaks 
the  vacant  mind  and  the  wild  steering  of  erratic 
courses— a  wildness  dangerous,  and  it  would 
seem  in  one  or  two  placu  the  cause  of  fatal 
accident — there  was  nothing  offensive  in  the 
conduct  even  of  these  persons.   They  insulted 


nobody,  and  were  left  alone  by  the  police  as 
being  held  in  sufficient  check  by  their  involun- 
tary though  United  respect  for  the  good  order 
that  prevailed  around  them.  On  both  days,  and 
on  the  intervening  Sunday,  when  in  many 
streets  the  concourse  was  immense,  the  crowd 
was  full  of  young  children.  The  very  poor,  who 
have  no  nurses  in  their  pay,  must  carry  their 
little  ones  about  with  them  when  they  make 
bohday.  Wherever  you  looked,  there  was  some 
patient  father,  with  a  child  on  his  arm,  and  the 
rest  of  his  household  by  his  side,  trudging 
together;  the  child  in  arms  receiTcd  many  a 
friendly  look  or  geutle  playful  touch  from  the 
people  about  it. 

.  Everywhere,  when  the  pressure  vas  serious, 
men  were  to  be  seen,  careful  not  only  of  them- 
sdves,  but  pressing  ^e  crowd  back  from  women 
and  children,  or  hopeless  fellow-victims  waiting 
their  time  of  release,  and  exch^ing  friendly 
words,  stranger  with  stranger.  We  passed,  cer- 
tainly, through  a  million  of  people,  and  did  not 
hear  a  dozen  oaths.  Of  those  we  neard,  there  was 
not  one  spoken  in  anger.  One  solitary  fight  we 
discovered  at  the  h&ck.  of  a  crowd  waiting  to  see 
the  procession  pass ;  it  was  a  fight  without  words, 
short  and  sbarp;  one  comMitaut  was  floored 
in  less  than  a  minute,  and  peace  was  instaiitlv 
restored.  We  stood  at  the  door  of  a  hospital 
and  saw  some  who  were  wounded  being  earried 
in,  with  siknt  endurance  of  pun  and  surrounding 
sympathy.  We  climbed  a  shilling  stand  on  the 
top  of  a  waggon,  and  found  a  charming  family- 
party  of  man  and  wife  and  female  friend,  with 
three  or  four  dirty  children,  all  full  of  kindli- 
ness and  happiness  and  gentle  cheerful  words. 
They  had  their  holiday,  and  took  a  few  shillings 
from  the  aight-seers  who  climbed  up  to  them, 
and  fraternised  with  them,  and  joined  them  in 
making  the  best  of  everrthing. 

Tbe  mob  is  absorbccT  in  the  people,  or,  what 
little  may  yet  remain  of  it,  keeps  order  in  pre- 
sence of  the  people.  But  what  has  produced 
the  change  ?  There  was  no  such  mass  of  kindly 
self-disciplined  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
street  when  the  fun  of  the  illumination  in 
honour  of  Queen  Caroline  was  to  smash  the 
dark  windows  with  cries  of  "  Light  up !"  The 
same  sort  of  amusement  was  sought  at  the  illu- 
mination after  tbe  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill; 
tbe  candle  illuminations  tliemsetves  being  in 
those  days,  it  must  be  owned,  not  calculated  to 
afford  sufficient  entertiunment  to  tbe  public. 
Tlte  concurrent  spread  of  education  and  cheap 
literature,  of  the  power  to  read  and  the  supply 
of  wholesome  reading  that  tends  to  inform  and 
refine  without  tasking  too  heavily  (often,  no 
doubt,  without  tasking  quite  enough  for  their 
Liealtby  development)  the  untnuned  powers  of 
attention,  have  done  much  to  briof  about  this 
change.  Instead  of  living  upon  ulf  a  dozen 
thoughts,  the  niUlion  now  enjoys  the  exercise  of 
mind:  is  educated  by  mere  variety  of  topic.  It 
has  leamt  to  reason,  is  remote  as  the  poles  arc 
asunder  from  the  spirit  in  which  Jack  Cade  would 
have  hanged,  with  his  ink-bora  about  his  nedc, 
any  man  who  could  read  and  writer  and  delights 
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in  exercise  ot  its  fresh  reasoning  pover.  Wliile 
the  manr  team  to  nH(c&  witiia  new  iatelliffcaice 
tlie  pnbuo  aotions  of  the  few,  tBut  vlaeh  tlier 
have  in  all  {jenerationi  ohaerrecl  keenlr  is  more 
fitted  than  it  em  before  was,  to  eunte  tbeir 
scruttnj. 

Between  the  rich  and  tbe  poor,  strong'  and 
direct  ties  hare  been  recoffnised  ou  both  side^ 
and  the  improved  t<uie  of  uie  more  prosperoas 

classes  of  society  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
assured,  as  it  is  marked  most  stronglj,  by  the 
character  of  tiie  first  household  in  the  land. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  that  whici  ere^ 
Englishman  distinctly  feels.  When  the  wedding 
procession  the  other  day  was  passing  to  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  wben  tbe  absnrd  City  authorities 
having  pressed  nearly  as  many  people  as  London- 
bridge  could  hold,  at  the  last  moment,  out  npon 
the  streets  through  whicl^  tbe  prince  and  princess 
were  to  pass ;  when,  the  City  police  being  use* 
less,  the  people  joining  hand  to  hand  pressed 
back,  and  with  pain  and  diffieolty  themsetres 
made  clear  the  way  that  should  have  been  kept ; 
a  coatermonger  is  said  to  have  pressed  forwu^l, 
and  with  ill-mannered  cordialitv  offered  bis  band 
to  the  princess  whom  all  this  show  was  to  greet. 
fhe  pnucess  took  the  offered  band.  13ie  cos- 
termonger  certainly  was  rude  and  stupid  ;  but 
the  act  OS  certainly  typified  the  spirit  of  human 
friendship  that  now  binds  the  highest  with  the 
lowest,  and  which,,  diffased  throng  every  crowd, 
fills  it  with  incidents  of  kindliness,  casts  outtfao 
old  bratalities,  and  makes  a  crash  among  im- 
faahioaable  people  in  the  Pooltry,  even  more  full 
of  tme  courtesy  than  a  fashionable  crush  at  a 
Court  Drawing-Sooin. 


SHAOSmRE  UU8IC. 

IS  TBKEE  AGI8. 
SSCOVD  ACT.    PLATS  OP  PA9H0X. 

Among  what  may  be  called  the  passion-plays 
of  Shakespeare,  there  has  been  none  so  p«rpe- 
tually  set  and  set  again  in  the  operatic  form  as 
Borneo  and  Juliet.  Yet  there  is  no  play  which 
offers  more  difficulties ;  because,  for  only  a  single 
reason  among  many,  it  is  thejplay  in  which  youth 
can  be  the  least  dispensed  witlt;  not  to  speak  of 
personal  beauty.  There  has  been  only  one  opera 
male  Borneo  possible  during  the  last  half  century 
— Sienor  Matio.  Tb&  homely  Ri^tlni,  in  his 
homeliness  guStless-  of,  tbe  slightest  offence  of 
attempting  action— the  more  eneig^c,  but  not 
less  singular-looking  Duprez — could  not,  by  any 
magic,  have  been  endured  in  the  balcony  scene. 
So  that  to  meet  so  great  a  difficulty  (greater, 
perhaps,  in  opera  than  in  spoken  tragedy),  it 
Las  been  found  advisable  to  make  a  travesty- 
part  of  the  lover  of  Verona. — Tliis  cannot  be 
done  without  weakening  the  entire  musical 
structure  of  the  wort,  and  also  every  chance  of 
its  stage  effect,  unless,  indeed,  the  Romeo  hap- 
peus  to  be  called  Pasta.  And-  then,  he  has  to 
be  matched  with  a  Juliet:  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  competent  singing  Juliet  must  be 
an  experienced,  mature  woman.    Sut  these 


nurnifest  anomafies,  so  nanj  ihiat^  Mt  to  be 
e8e^)ed  fioar,  wow  flBem  never  to  have  sor- 
gested  tbemsdvea  to  Ihe  tmj-^oiag  Mk  wb» 
t^VBunes  foridea^  oAiriiff  wdl 
AiAandiladi 
(Like  to  s  coBseriB  a  bai1>ei^  shop) 

Shakespeare's  most  poetieal  imagjaings  and  most. 
deUcate  tbonghts,  for  the  aake  Sve^duet  or 
a  cemetery-scene.  NevertMeea,  tbese  may 
amoont  to  a  cause  wrhy,  among  so  many  Romeo 
and  Jollet  operas  as  are  now  to  be  enumerated, 
there  is  not  one  that  remains,  or  should  remain. 
It  has  been  said  that  U.  Goonod  is,  at  the  time 
being,  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  earliest  musicat  Romeo  and  Juliet,  per- 
haps—or it  may  have  been  merely  a  setting  of  a 
single  scene  or  situation  by  one  who  was  fond 
of  such  exercise  (as  adno-dnune  on  the  stotr  of 
Ariadne,  in  its  time  poptdar,  attested),  is  that  bj 
Oeorge  Benda — forattbiteone  of  Frederick  the 
Grears  musical  staff-officets,  who  got  some  tnni- 
ing,  in  the  miUtuy  oreheatra  of  oie  iaexotdde, 
flute'playin^  philoaopbio  king,  bat  who  seems  to 
have  ooea  in  advance  of  his  time,  tboogh  not  a 
note  (haw  eadthis  aeemi !]  of  his  music  has  come 
doim.to  08. — ^There  was  an  attempt  on  it  made 
by  a  more  innocuous  Herr  Schwanenberg,  of 
Wolfenbuttel  (fancy  a  musical  cttmposer  settled 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wolfenbuttel 
havmg  been  merely  a  summer  place,  to  which 
those  reigning  in  Brunswick  resorted). — There 
was  a  Iwon  Sigismond  von  Bninllng,  an  ALsa- 
tian,  it  appears,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
Veronese  lovers. — Herr  Steibelt,  the- pianoforte 
player  (a  charming  melodist,  whose  Storm  Con- 
certo ranged  with  the  Battie  of  Fra^  in  po- 
pularity, and  whose  Spaiush  tmie  inspired  £eats 
to  wnto  words  fbr  it,  **  Hash !  hash !  tread 
softly"),  treated  this  tale  tcx  the  Op^  Comique 
of  Pans  with  8<»ne  success.  Tbe  charming  Ma- 
dame Scio,  whom  Cberufaini's  Hedea  killed  bj 
its  strain  on  her  voice,  was  tbe  Juliet. — Steibelt's 
music  is  too  good  to  have  deserved  perishing  so 
completely  as  it  has  done.  Some  oi  the  scenes 
liare  sweetness  and  picturesque  feeling:  the 
want  with  him  being  power  and  stage  experience. 
There  is  another  f  rench  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by 
Dalayrac,  whose  Kina  is  remembered  by  hean^> 
but  not  a  note  of  the  Shakespeare  mosio  sor- 
vives. 

Five  Italian  operas  recur  at  once  to  recollec- 
tion :  one  by  Marescalchi  (a  mere  name) ;  two  by 
Onglielmi,  a  showr  and  sEgbt  compmer,  who 
floujTshed  at  the  uose  of  the  last  century ;  by 
Zingarelli,  the  prolific;  by  Vaccai;  and  by  the 
more  famous  Bellini.  One  and  all  are  weakly 
unsatisfactory:  tbe  admirable  Pasta,  when  she 
conceived  the  character  of  Romeo  ("attempted" 
was  her  modest  word),  took  with  a  royal  license 
everything  that  pleased  her  from  every  opera, 
and  made  up  a  mosaic  for  herself,  tbe  recolleo- 
tion  of  which  is  among  the  imperishable  things 
of  art.  Since  ber  day,  there  has  been  no  Romeo 
on  the  stajje  worthy  of  mention,  no  version  of 
Crescentiiu's  "  Ombra  adorata"  (one  among  her 
appropriations)  welcome  in  a  concert-room. 
Her  love-making  had  an  intensity,  her  distress  a 
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forton^  wMtSag  efaapwr,  whkb  ban  tmv 
beea  repioAiced^^ald  newr  btr  esceeded.  It 
was  sianiHe  that-tlMugli^  ni^  after  a^^i  sfw 
Tfl»  estetif  in  tb0  same  jmcc,  with  the  sane 
senUaMPe  of  emotie>,  ttw-samft  BMgwfflooatim^ 

TCAce— thiKigh  we  Idekcd  out  for  M«  oraneut 
and  liatened  for  tone,  -when  the  inegKntant 
the  tone  etnne,  tfaere  was  a  tbrifl  of  muxpeeted- 
neis  in  Hum,  vkwh  eatinl;  renored  the  dnplay 
from  mr  mpiwao»  of  ^es^t  or'  mecbaiUMi. 
She  half  tl«  niarreUoue  irmMas  and  dlaeretion- 
to  obooee  vliat  waa  best  and  noet  eonplete  aa 
exj^eaauff  het  owB  eMoaptiOBS':  cndtheehoiee 
ffreir  fo-reak  to*  hefselt  as  to  beeome  a  {lart  of 
herself  aad  hw  art,  aid  tbvs  to  be  a  spoata- 
neons  aaauifeatalioB,  ni/sa  the  spell  was  on 
her,  to  call  op  anr  amoHg'  her  "  beinn  of  the 
miad."  MadEUieGiutaGMsi  (GiadittaBrni,  her 
elder  mter,  mm  the  first  Romeo  is  Bs^Un's 
Shakespeare  opent)  has  paa^  as  baring-  worn 
Pa»ta's  mantle :  bat  Aer  atteai^t  at  Bimo  in 
I  Monteeohi,  tfr  the  Miet  of  Madame  Per- 
fliani,  was  one  of  l^toee  tbings  to  be  forgiven 
and  fotsotten.  In  tmtii,  the  part  is  (me  not 
eas;  to  ml ;  b;  either  man  or  woman :  and  ^ 
loTe-tregedjr  fan  jet  t«  be  ^aeed  m  tha  moaloal 

^^e  Vtaaeh  bate  an  odd  constaaoj  aboot 
two  worksj  bj  atnuige  authors,  kigelj  popular. 
In  nKuia,  tuv  have  not  got  far  aa  ngu^ 
Hiandel,  bejrowji  bis  CiHuitow  Viotoir^  '*  See  1^ 
conquering  hsn>  eomes/*  and  ^ke  tbeiT  beads 
in  tne  sweet  pe&ee  of  ignoranoe  when  his  Israel 
is  menticmed.  Oui,  e'est  sublime !  HaOelnjah. 
And  the  French  Shakespeariane  of  late  time, 
who  saw  Misa  8»itbson,  aad  that  more  real 
artist,  Charles  Eemble,  more  Paris  to  tern, 
seem  to  bare  elung  verr  fast  to  ttie  "lore,  still 
lore"  of  Shakespeare s  young  passIoa-pU^. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  tbe  ease  with  that  nn- 

rr,  clever,  raradoxieal,  lumosieal  nasioiao, 
Berlioz.  He  has  symphonised  tbe  atoty, 
aad  in  an  extraor^ftary  laanBMf.  Hottest  an> 
tbnaiasm  nerer  tocpfe  a  more  amaiin^  torn  than 
in  bis  case,  lAem  be  tried  to  make  lu»  onkestatt 
tdl  the  aoeieiil  food  betirixt  Ibmtaga  and 
pnk^  the  meeth^if  at  the  masqnecnde— after 
vbieh  Itosaliftd  was  to-  be  loved  no  more— the 
partmg,  the  ptasoniag,  the  death.  It  is  Mtiee- 
able,  ^at  to  give  some  relief  of  piqoanoy,  as 
well  as  sympbonic  rariety,  to  a  sentimental  stoiy, 
it  bas  been  found  necessary  to  bring  o«t  Qoccn 
Hab,  not  as  in  Mercntio's  recital,  bat  as  part 
and  pareel  of  the  tale.  The  odd,  orchestnl 
scherxo,  with  its  haimcHiie  barp  effects,  is  doe 
to  this  bright  ide*.  The  Nurse,  and  Peter  the 
iNorse's  fui-beaier,  are  left  out.  But  in  each 
wise  do  the  Pfeneh  read  Shakespeare,  ccnaider' 
ing  him  aa  a  sort  <rf  literal^  MUor  Maire,  to  be 
trMted  witt  hoga  namet  in  tiMir  own  way. 

The  pretentioui  of  Uds  extraoidinary,  moat 
immaaieal  piece  of  nmii^  ban  not  been  al- 
togetiier  advmced  in  viia.  Its  length,  its  ob- 
scurity, the  aecomalatioa  of  useless  ezeentlre 
material  (we  have  seen  it  performed  with 
thirteen  harps  added  to  the  usual  <Hrehestni},  it» 


sxtttue  ^00%,  hire  alt  had  efaraia  rm- 
raosioal  people.  Bow  should  tberr  honest  souk 
suspect  tlkat  thei  wiiole  partake*  Ikrgely  of  the 
dMTOoter  ef  solemn' nomensaF-^how  oompre- 
bend  thal^  for  tKe  sake  of  one  good  qmlity, 
brigtrtncas  aad  rariety  in  orebeatiial  soMrity, 
poreity  of  idea,  and  wwat  of  grmmartioid  correct- 
oess,  wene  t>0'  he  aaeeoted  t  It  is  a  eumbrms 
mistake- made  l^aselMPUleid,  selMseairedmaD, 
who  eottceires  seale  and  aae  m  soffioient  for  a 
work  of  Btt,  be  the  beattty,  the  jmi^^  tiie 
oobeidoi^  mr  so  snaB:  aa  aHttairt  at  mwae 
wbich  wiU  n*ver  be  aewpted  m  m.  aaUerement 
save  within  the  mfaaicBS  of  tbe  war;  marked 
personality  of  its  anthflr, 

fiow  aNeapolitennMitpiiSt  IIlfavrfkeSeBerio, 
stumbled  on  OtbeUo  as  theaabject  for  an  opera, 
it  woatd  not  be  eaa«r  to  divine.  As  set  by  Signor 
AoBsmi^  it  is  his  nnest  tiajgie  nmsieal  drama ; 
a  gsUeryof  PmI  YetcAiese'  pictores  (for  The  Ke^ 
moEseof  Cain,  in  the  Madrid  Galtery,  remiids  ns 
that  PanlTeronese  cevld  besiBglTandiHtenselr 
patjietae  as  well  as  gorgeous).  Ttiere  is  a  Itorid 
emberance  in  the  two  first  aets  of  Otelio, 
whether  in  the  entry  of  the  siceessftil  Moor,  in 
the  seene  where  Beedemons's  secret  is  rerealsd 
— ia  tbe  gvden  dset— a  taoet  forcible  eiample 
of  ngfc  and  despair  tftnnm  into  fonss  of  the 
wildest  lBiIUanOT—4n  tiie  hen>i«<s  heart-broken 
sumwaa  over  the  fiite  of  ber  l«d>  and  dismvf 
at  Ming*  disowned  1^  her  fiither,  whiA  reminw 
ns  of  the  snmptnons  Tenetian  ftmcy  of  the' 
paintfer,  who  heaped  bis  broeades,  and  jewels, 
and  heavy  velrert  drearies,  eren  on  his  martyr 
scenes.  The  third  act-  is  of  a  totaQy  Afferent' 
obaracter  till  tbe  catastrophe  is  reached,  and 
stand^  a»  it  does,  almost,  if  not  altogether 
alone  in  mnsie,  deserves  a' few  words  of  separate 
stndr. 

What  Mcndebrnhn  did  1^  t^e  Midsnmmer 
Kighfs  Dresm,  was  done  W  ^oor  Roesini 
viOi  that  last  aet'  of  Otellow  To  re-set  it  would 
be  simply  impossible!,  S^norBoeaini  has  been, 
not  imjostiy,  aoeased  of  too  greiA:  a  ouitampt  <4 
passim  sad  aitnatin^  of  too  iaqriieit  m  vriiaBee 
on  tbe  merehr  seisaa)  rituremente  of  snsia 
But  his  thiM  a«t  of  Otdlo  is  a  speeimen  of 
mdaxtekdy  pathos  and  ft«nsy,  oonauttnit  with 
the  most  krish  disfdtvf  of  bcacrty,  with  the  most 
noUe  aimplteity  «  ecepressire  means,  vdiicA 
places  it  alone  m  the  wotid  of  mnaioii  drama. 
DesdeaKnmIs  sad  maBoriM— her  tearfbl  mis- 

frirings,  darkened  by  preseatim«at— the  gondo* 
ier  passii^ber  window  with  his  waft  of  melan' 
choly  misfody— ber  willow  song— her  waking  up 
at  Int  to  the  freouied  despair  aad  attempt  at  self- 
prateotioit  of  one  in  tbe  face  of  riolent  death 
(this  not  Stiakespearian)-M^e8e  things  are  as 
true  in  their  stmigtb  to  mov^  and  therefwe  as 
permanent,  as  tbe  great  psasages  in  Handel's 
Messiah,  av  tlw  inlmud  aatd  Hyrin  scenes  in 
Olaok'sOrpbite.  How  has  that  thud  aet  tempted 
and  diadayed  the  beat  of  the  best  niters! 
Pasta,  first  of  all ;  then  Malibrim,  more  ferric^ 
more  nneqnal  (there  is  a  portrait  of  lier  Desde- 
nrana  at  the  harp,  wbidi  is  tbe  beet  portrait  of 
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her) ;  then  Grisi,  the  great,  beautiful^  abnndaut 
trtut,  not  afraid,  in  all  her  beauty  and  abun- 
dance, to  borrow;  then  Yiardot,  the  inventor 
and  interpreter  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentury. 
And  yet  the  reading  of  Signer  EosBini's  Desde- 
mona  mnBic,  in  this  third  act  of  his  Otello,  is  no 
more  exhausted  than  Shakespeare's  character 
would  be  should  a  new  Siddons,  a  new  (yNeOl, 
arrive  to  bnghten  the  tra^  stage.  Tliia  third 
act  is  as  imiqne  as  the  second  act  oC  its  com- 
poser's GuUlaome  Tell ;  yet  the  opera  can  hardly 
be  said  to  keep  the  stage,  so  difficolt  is  it  in  these 
days  of  Tocal  porerty  to  find  any  man  capable  of 
conceiving  the  hero  s  part,  even  of  oonscien- 
tiottsly  executing  the  notes. 

One  can  banUy  tarn  away  from  this  most 
superb  example  of  Italian  musical  tragedy  in 
bemg,  without  vistfully  thinking  what  the 
genius  of  its  maker  might  have  aone  had  he 
chosen  to  follow  Shakespeare  in  treating  that 
most  enchanling  of  all  the  women  of  antique 
history,  "the  serpent  of  old  Nile."  Perhaps 
there  can  be  no  Cleopatra  in  music.  The  Queen 
of  Dgjpt  (whether  on  Shakespeare's  suj^tion 
or  not)  has  been  timidly  approached  in  opera — 
by  MatthesoD,  at  Hamburg,  early  in  the  last 
oe^tniy — later,  by  Frederick  the  Great's  Italian- 
ised-Grerman  familiar,  Graun ;  lastW,  perh^is,  by 
Weigl,  whose  sweet  but  superficial  talei^  in  no 
respect  fitted  him  to  deal  with  a  sulneet  so  com- 
plex. Even  less  happily  was  it  cnosen,  witli 
reference  to  his  resources,  by  the  tender  and 
melancholy  Fusiello.  There  has  been  but  oue 
woman  on  the  mnsical  stage  in  our  time  who 
could  have  ph^ed,  and  snng^  and  looked  Cleo- 
patra: that  was  MaUbran. 

If  Cleopatra  be  Shakespeare's  most  intractable 
heroine,  Hamlet  is  his  most  difficult  hero ;  as  diffi- 
cult in  his  mdanchidj  as  faust,  as  difficidt  in  tiie 
vaTcriiigs  <tf  an  unsettled  brain  as  Dm  Quixote: 
two  types  as  well  as  heroes,  porpoaely  reCnxed 
to*  as  examples  of  musical  ciqtrice— both  baring 
been  favourite  themes  of  illustraUon  with  com- 
posers. In  England  the  tragedy  has  been  wholly 
untooched,  save  as  having  given  a  title  to  one  or 
two  overtures,  since  the  early  days  when  com- 
mon street  ditties  were  put  into  Ophelia's  put, 
perhiqis  to  suit  the  powers  of  the  singing  actress 
of  Uie  time. — In  Italy,  we  find  it  exciting  Gas- 
paiini  of  Venice,  Corelli's  favourite  pupil,  whose 
opera  Amleto,  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century,  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  that 
lives,  even  in  the  column  of  a  dictionary.  But 
Gasparini's  muuc  has  ei^irely  perished  out  of 
recollection;  nor,  as  the  art  then  stood,  is  it 
poBsible  to  conceive  Uu  tragedy  of  Kxonbei^ 
treated  1^  Haroello's  townsman  without  utter 
discharge  of  local  colour.  It  has  never  been 
operatised,  I  believe,  in  Germany; — ^whieh  is 
strange,  considering  the  peculiar  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  that  ingenious  body  of  workers 
and  dreamers,  the  critics  of  Shakespeare.  Two 
forgotten  men,  Holland,  a  Hanoverian,  and 
Holly,  of  Breslau,  fitted  it  up  with  scenic 
music;  and,  besides  them,  a  more  noticeable 
and  original  person,  the  Abb6  Vogler.   Hia  in- 


ctMnplete,  eccentric  gienius,  not  without  a  pret^ 
strong  spice  of  chanatannr  (which  was  mdis* 
nantly,  and,  for  a  wonder,  ul  naturedly  exposcw^ 

Sthe  facile,  profound,  yet  rareljr  unamiable 
ozart),  detijjhted  in  unusual  combinations  and 
experiments.  He  was  as  far  in  advance  of  his 
time  as  a  hasty  half-edncated  enthusiast  can  be, 
witiiout  solid  acquirements  on  which  to  make 
good  hia  adnnee.  That  ho  had  powers  ol 
divination  mvht  be  seen  in  the  fact  of  hia 
attaching  to  him,  and  natettaUy  infla«&oing,  a 
pair  of  pupiU  no  less  distinguished  than  Webcx' 
and  M.  Meyerbeer,  the  works  of  both  of  whom 
reflect  his  imperfections:  but  he  is  remembered 
by  Mozart's  satire  and  by  hia  piqiils*  auooess^ 
better  than  by  his  Orchestrion  (an  instrumoot 
of  his  invention),  or  by  his  impure  lessons, 
on  counterpoint,  or  by  his  travels  east,  westr 
north,  or  south,  or  by  his  setting  of  the  Feni- 
teutial  Psalms,  translated  by  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
or  by  his  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  French 
opera  in  Le  Patriotisms  (be  was  always  trying 
strange  conclusions).  His  Hamlet  music  was 
printoi  in  the  now  sleepv  old  cathedral  city  ^ 
Spe^er,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  a  copy  ya( 
Imgers  in  any  of  the  dusty  libraries  of  the  Fali^- 
tinate.  Hamlet  was  a  fit  task  for  Y<^let'8  mote 
gifted  pupil,  Weber ;  but,  in  his  day,  t&a  Ophelia 
whom  X  nave  never  heard  sing  without  thinking 
the  while  of  the  lady,  "  of  ^dies,  most  deject 
and  wretched,"  the  great  northern  artist,  3i^e. 
Lind,  had  not  appeared  on  the  horizon."-Tlw 
interesting  and  completely-executed  monograph 
on  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient,  just  published 
by  Baron  Alfred  voa.Wolzogen,  tells  us  that,  in 
the  early  days  of  that  meat  German  singer,  when 
it  was  not  as  yet  decided  whether  she  was  to  be 
actress  or  dancer,  her  youog  voice  and  intense 
dramatic  sensibility  were  chanoing  in  this- 
titURdy. 

Thus  much  of  Shakespeare's  passion-plays, 
the  grandeur  of  the  grandest  of  al(  "Kxag  Leu, 
having,  apparently,  distanced  tm  musicians. 
In  Li^)Uche*s  day  there  was  a  talk  of  thfr 
tragedy  being  attempted  by  Sigoor  Verdi,  with 
a  view  to  i^  personation^  tnat  great  artist ;. 
but  it  came  to  nought. — ^Having  incidentally 
mentioned  Weber,  it  may  be  here  recalled,  even, 
though  it  disturb,  in  some  d^ree,  the  arrange- 
ment marked  out,  that  his  Euryanthe  belongs 
to  Cymbeline,  wliich  story  was  transformed  and. 
deformed,  in  deference  to  Vienna  prudery 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  1),  by  that  poor,  shabby, 
sentimental,  hteraty  drudge,  Helmina  voa 
Cbezy.  She  managed  to  produce  almost  the 
most  stupid  among  the  many  stupid  opera- 
bocka  in  being;  and  the  Viennese  little  grate- 
ful for  that  consideratiim  oi  their  morals  wbidL 
had  suppressed  "the  mole  cinque-spotted," 
seen  by  the  venomous  lachimo— ^lad  as  the 
Viennese  have  always  been  of  an  inane  joke — 
called  the  opera  L  Ennuyante.  But  Weber'a 
best  music  is  in  it ;  and  a  few — very  few — 
touches  and  changes  in  the  text  would  make  it 
the  one  great  German  opera  on  Shakespeare's 
text  as  yet  existiug.  The  original  Imogene 
(for  Euryanthe  is  Imogene  spoiled  for  Austrian 
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uses)  was,  in  the  joun^  dajs  of  the  open,  most 
fair  to  see,  most  exqnuite  to  hear~-H^iett» 
Sontag. 


OLD  FBIENDS. 
Tbb  old  old  Mend*  1 

Some  changed ;  some  buried  ;  some  gone  out  of 
right; 

Some  enemiee,  and  in  the  world's  swift  fight 
Ko  time  to  main  amends, 

The  old  old  friflnd« — 

Where  are  they  ?  Three  are  lying  in  one  grave ; 
And  one  from  the  farKiff  world  on  the  dailjr  waTS 


THE  MARTYR  MEDIUM. 

"  AiTBBtbe  Talets,  the  master !"  is  Mb.  Fech- 
tie's  ralljing  cry  ia  the  picturesque  romantic 
drama  which  attracts  all  London  to  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  After  the  vorshippers  and  pii  ifera  of 
Mb.  Dahibl  Dukolu  Hohe,  the  ^uiit  mediom, 
oomes  Mr.  Daniel  Dunglas  I^ane  himself,  in  one 
Tdome.  And  we  most,  for  the  honoor  of  Lite* 
ntar^  plainly  express  our  great  surprise  and 
regret  that  he  comes  arm  iu  arm  with  sach  good 
compaDy  as  Mbssbs.  Lohgican  and  Company. 

We  have  already  summed  up  Mr.  Home's 
demands  on  the  public  capacity  of  swallowing, 
as  soonded  through  the  war-denouncing  trumpet 
of  Mk.  Howitt,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
revive  the  strain  as  performed  by  Mr.  Home  on 
his  own  melodious  instrument.  We  notice,  by 
the  way,  that  in  that  part  of  the  Fantasia  where 
the  band  of  the  first  Napoleon  is  supposed  to 
be  reproduced,  recognised,  and  kissed,  at  the 
Tnileries,  Mr,  Home  subdues  the  florid  effects 
one  might  have  expected  after  Mr.  Howitt's 
execution,  and  brays  in  an  extremely  general 
manner.  And  yet  we  observe  Mr.  Home  to  be 
in  other  tbiugs  very  reliant  on  Mr.  Howitt,  of 
whom  he  entertains  ns  gratifying  an  opinion  as 
Mr.  Howitt  entertains  of  him :  dwelling  on  his 
"  deep  researches  into  this  subject,"  and  of  his 
"  great  work  now  ready  for  tlie  press,"  and  of 
his  "  eloquent  and  forcible"  advocacy,  and  eke 
of  his  "elaborate  and  almost  exhaustive  work," 
which  Mr,  Home  trusts  will  be  "extensively 
read."  But,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  reliable  characteristic  of  the  Dear  Spirits, 
though  very  capricious  in  otlier  particulars,  that 
thev  alwava  form  their  circles  into  what  mav  he 


described,  in  worldly  temi,  as  A  Mutual  Admira- 
tion and  Coraplimottatiou  Company  (Limited). 

Mr.  Home's  book  is  entitled.  Incidents  in 
my  Life."  We  will  extract  a  dozen  sample 
uassages  from  it,  as  variatiuu  on  and  phrases  of 
narmony  in,  the  genenl  strain  for  the  Trumpet 
which  we  have  promised  not  to  repmt. 

1.  MR.  HOUE  IS  SUPEBKATUBJLLLT  KTfBSBP. 

"I  cannot  remember  when  first  I  became 
subject  to  the  canons  phenomena  which  have 
now  for  so  long  attended  me,  but  my  aunt  and 
otiiers  have  told  me  that  when  I  was  a  baby 
my  cradle  was  frequently  rocked,  as  if  some 
kmd  goardian  spirit  was  attending  me  in  my 
slumlwrs." 

3.  PISBBSraCIVDI.  CONDUCT  OFUR.  HOICB'SAVIIZ 

XETSBTBELES8. 

"  In  her  uncontrollable  anger  she  seized  a 
choir  and  threw  it  at  me." 

3.  PUNISHMENT  OF  MB.  HOKE's  AUNT. 

"  Upon  one  ocoanon  as  the  table  was  being 
thus  moved  about  of  itself,  my  aunt  brought 
the  family  Bible,  and  placing  it  on  the  table, 
said,  'There,  that  will  soon  drive  the  devils 
away :'  but  to  her  astonishment  the  table  only 
moved  in  a  more  lively  manner,  as  if  pleased  to 
bear  such  a  burden."  (We  believe  this  is  con- 
stantly observed  in  pulpits  and  church  read- 
ing desks,  which  are  mTariably  lively.)  "Seeing 
this  she  was  greatly  ineenseo,  and  determined 
to  stop  it,  she  angrily  placed  her  whole  weight 
on  the  table,  and  was  nctoally  lifted  up  with  it 
bodily  from  the  floor." 

4.  TBiuurHANt  irrzcT  ot  thib  ducipuhs  on 

XB.  HOlCB'a  AUNT. 

And  she  felt  it  a  duty  that  I  should  leave 
her  house,  and  which  I  Hd. 

5.  MB.  EOUE'S  mission. 

It  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  spirit  of 
Ids  mother,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Daniel,  fear 
not,  my  cMld,  God  is  with  you,  and  who  shall 
be  against  you  P  Seek  to  do  good :  be  truthful 
and  truth-loving,  and  joa.  will  prosper,  my  child. 
Yours  is  a  glorious  mission — ^you  will  convince 
the  infidel,  cure  the  sick,  and  console  the  weep- 
ing." It  ia  a  coincidence  that  another  eminent 
man,  vitit  sevml  missions,  heard  a  voice  from 
the  Heavens  blessing  him,  when  be  also  was  a 
youth,  and  sayiiur,  "  You  will  be  rewarded,  my 
son,  in  time."  This  Medium  was  the  celebrated 
Babon  Munchausen,  who  relates  the  expe- 
rience in  the  opuiing  of  the  second  chapter  of 
the  intadenta  in  Um  life. 

6.  IfODEST  SUCCESS  OP  KB.  H0HB*8  XI8BI0N. 

"Certainly  these  phenomena,  whether  from 
God  or  from  the  deri^  have  in  ten  years  caused 
more  converts  to  the  great  teuths  of  immortality 
and  angel  communion,  with  all  that  flows  from 
these  great  facts,  than  idl  the  seots  in  Christen* 
dom  have  made  during  the  same  period." 

7-  WHAT  THE  TOST  COHPOSERS  SAT  OE  THE 
sraUT-KUSIC,  TO  MB.  HOME. 

"  As  to  the  music  it  has  been  mv  irood  fortune 
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The  old  dear  friends  I 
One  passes  dalty;  and  one  wears  a  mask  ; 
AoodMr  long  estrangad  cam  not  to  ask 
WhmcsasdcM  anger  ends. 

The  dear  old  ftiends, 
So  many  and  so  fond  In  days  of  yonth ! 
Alas  thatFatth  can  be  divwced  from  Troth, 
When  leva  in  aavanmce  ends. 

The  old  dd  (Hends  I 

They  hover  Rnmd  me  still  in  treniog  shades  ; 
Svrdy  they  shall  rebum  when  snnll^t  fades, 
And  life  on  God  depends. 
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id  be  on  utimate  tetma  vith  sosat  of  the  first 
composers  the  dar,  and  moie  than,  one  of 
(hem  have  said  of  'sacn  as  tliey  hare  imxd,  that 
it  18  suck  mmic  as  apb  auif/di  could  make^  and 
no  maa  couU  vnte  it. 

^  These  "  first  eomposen*'  are  not  moK  particu- 
larly named.  TTe  shall  therefore  be  happy  to 
receife  asd  file  at  thc  offiac  of  this  Jotuxat,  the 
teatimoniBls  im  the  fampmt  terms  of  Bb. 

ucB,  Suma  Goib,  Adbxb^  M.  Gousod, 
SuH01tBofis]lii^«Ad8i9«tR¥EUS.  We  shall 
also  fe^  oUigedto.M&.  Alfbu)  MkuoS),  who  is 
no  doubt  constantlv  studring  this  "wonderful 
moaic,  under  the  Medium  s  auspices,  if  he  will 
note  on  paper,  from  memory,,  say  a  single  sheet 
of  the  same.  Sighob  Gituo  Rbgondi  will  then 
perform  it,  as  correctly  as  a  mere  mortal  can,  on 
the  Accordion,  at  the  next  ensuing  concert  of  the 
PhilharnuxiKi  Society  ^  on  wtiohoeeanim  the  he- 
foMHiieiitioDtdteatimoaidfcwill  be  waspieuoualy 
dt^t^fod  intiwfronlof  thftoiohflitnu 

"On  the  S6th  AprU^  old  style,  or  8tb  May, 
acecvdinelioomi^u^at  sereji  in  the  evening, 
and  as  the  saow  was  fast  Dallii^,  ous  Uttle  boy 
waa  bom  at  the  to««  hoose,  situate  on  the 
GagRunes^iu^^  in  Petenburg,  where  we 
were  still  atavia|^  A-few  hours  auer  his  birth, 
his  mother,  the  nats^  and  X  heard  for  several 
liours  the  warbling  of  a  bird  as  if  singing  over 
him.  Also  that  night,  and  for  two  or  three 
nights  afterwards,  a  bright  starlike  fight,  whidi 
was  clearly  visible-  from  the  partial  darkness  of 
the  room,  in  winch  there  was  onlf  a  night-hunp 
burning,  appeared  several  times  durctly  over  its 
head,  where  it  Eamuned  fat  some  moments,  and 
then  slowly  mored  m  tiie  diEcetion  the  door, 
where  it  disiqipeated.  This  m»>  also  seen  by 
each  of  us  at  the  saae  time.  The  light  was 
mora  condensed  thaa  tboaewhidi  have  oeen  so 
often  seen  ia  my  pEeaence  upon  prenoua  and 
subsequent  occasions.  It  waa  orighter  and 
more  distinctly  gbbular.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  came  tkiou^  mj  mediomship^  bul:  rather' 
through  that  (U  the  child,  who  has  manifested 
on  several  occasions  the  presence  of  tlie  gift.  I 
do  not  like  to  allude  to  aaoh  a  matter,  but  as 
there  are  more  strange  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of,  even  in  my  philosophy, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  omit  stating 
that  daring  the  latter  part  of  my  w^e's  pregnanoy, 
we  thought  it  better  that  she  should  not  join  la 
S6aiiee9,l>eeBiiie  it  wn  fbond  that  vhenever  the 
lappings  ocnond  in.  the  roon,  a  nnnteaMOUs 
movement  of  the  ohihl  was  distinct^  fet^  pov 
fectfy  in  wdflOQ  with  tht  stMndt.  When  laere 
wexe  three  sounds,  thtee  mevements  were  felt, 
and  so  (m,  and  ^ni»t^  ftve  sounds  w«re  heard, 
which  ia  genetally  the  eaU  for  the  alpbi^,  the 
felt  the  five  internal  movements,  and  she  would 
frequently,  when  we  were  mistaken  in  the  latter, 
correct  us  from  what  the  cliild  indicated." 

We  should  ask  pardon  of  our  rcadera  for 


suHTiag  onr  oaper  wkh  this  nauseous  matter,  it 
.without  it  vief  could  adequately  Trnderstuid- 
what  Mr.  Htnne's  book  is. 

9.  VAGU08IE0*8-  StISn  tfAtU  ON  HK.  HOIIE. 

Prudently  avoiding  the  disagreeable  question 
of  his  giving  himself,  both  m  this  state  of 
existence  ana  in  his  spidtnal  eircle,  a  name  t* 
which  he  never  had  any  pretenaiona  whatever, 
and  likewise  prudently  suppressing  any  refer- 
ence  to  his  amiable  weaknesseti  as  a  swiodlei' 
and  an  iafamoas  traffieker  in  his-  own  wif^  ther 
gu3eiess  Mn.  Baxsako  delivered,  in  a  "distinct 
voice,"  this  distinct  celestial  ntterance— unques- 
tionably punctuated  in  a  supematunil  manner  : 

My  power  was  that  oC  a  niesmeiist,  but  all- 
misunderstood  by  those  about  no, my  bii^ra|dHa 
have  even  done  me  injasttoc^  hit  I  aan  aot  for 
the  onttuths  of  earth." 

10.  OBACOLiOf  sun.  OF  XK.  HCBCI. 

"After  various  manifestations,  Mr.  Home 
went  into  the  trance,  and  addressing  a  persw 
present,  said,  '  You  ask  what  good  ace  such  tri- 
vial manifestatioD%  such  aa  npfaag,  table- 
moving,  &c.  ?  God  is  a  better  judge  than  we 
are  what  is  fitted  for  humanity,  immense  results 
may  apriug  from  trivial  things.  The  steam  from 
a  kettle  is  a  sanlL  tjiia^  but  look  at  the  loco- 
motive !  The  electrioqMwk  from  the  back  of  a 
cat  itaimallUiuig,  bnt  see  tbe  wondenof  eleo- 
tridty  I  'Khe  nf»  ue  amall  thinip,  but  their 
cesolts  wilL  lead  yon  to  the  S|Hrit-Woild,  aaA  to 
etemi^I  Why  skoeld^Teat  results  spring  fron 
suofas«alL  causes  P  Chrut  was  bom  in  a  manger, 
hewasnotborna  Kang.  When  you  tellme  why- 
he  waabocB  in  a  mmfa,  I  will  tra  yon  why  these 
manifestations,  so  trivial,  so  undignified  as  th^ 
appear  to  you,  have  been  appointed  to  eonxinoe 
the  worid  of  the  troth  ^  spmtoalina.' " 

WoadeEtttl  1  Cleailv  direct  Inspiratitm  !— 
And  yet;  pa-baps>  hardly  m>rth  the  trouble  of 
going  ''into  the  tzauee'*  for,,  eithftf.  AmaxiDg 
as  the  revelation  is^  we  seem  to  harre  beard 
semetbiag  like  it  froai  more  tiian  one  personage 
who  waa  wide  awake.  A  quack  doctor,  in  aa 
open  bamo^  (attended  by  a  baml^rgan  and, 
two  fbetmen  in  bease  h^ncts),  ddivcmd  just 
such  anothw  addtCBS  wilhiii  our  hearing  out- 
side n  gate  of  Parii^  not  two  mwths  ago. 

-  II.  TBI!  regnxoTsr  or  xb.  hovels  boots. 
"  Hie  lady  of  the  house  turned  to  me  and 
said  abruptly,  *  Why,  you  are  sitting  in  the  air 
and  on  lookmg^  we  foand  thid  the  obair  re- 
mained in  its  plac^  but  that  I  was  elevated 
two  or  three  inches  above  it,  and  my  feet  not 
tooohing  tbe  floor.  Thu  may  show  mnr  atterly 
unconscious  I  am  at  times  to  the  semation  of 
levitation.  As  is  usual,  when  I  had  not  got 
above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  those  about  me, 
and  when  they  chimge  tlieir  position  much— as 
they  fk^quently  do  in  looking  wistfully  at  such 
a  phenomenon — I  came  down  again,  but  not  till 
I  had  remained  so  raised  about  half  a  minute 
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from  tbe  time  of  ite  being  fint  bmil  I  v»a 
ww'innteiBei  to  kan  tho  taU^  and 'wa  nm 
carried  to'ttekiffyoeUiBx'.  TI»CbantdeB~<— 
left  U»  plna  at  tlw  tane,  and  ommg  mler 
wban  I  ms^  aaid,  'Nov,  Jo^nHT  Home,  eome 
and  let  me  touch  your  feet.  I  told  bim  I  bad 
no  v(^tion  in  the  matter,  bat  periiaps  the  tpirite 
would  kindlj  allow  me  to  come  dowa  to  Mm. 
They  did  so,  bj  floating  me  down  to  him^  and 
my  feet  wave  soon  in  me  outetretched  bands. 
He  seued  my  boots,  «nd  nuv  I  wb»  again 
elevated,  he  holding  tifi^tij,  and  pullii^  at  my 
feet,  till  the  boots  L  wore,  whioh  Lad  ebetic 
ffidu,  caaae  off  and  remained  in  his  hands." 


Ifl.  m  mKxnoA'EEVE  htuu  or  kb.  boki. 
As  then  is  a  maudlin  complaint  iu  thi»  book, 
I   aboot  men  of  Bejenee  beiiu  hard  upon  "the 
'C^ahan*  Home,"  and  as  tSt  "gentle  and  nn- 
oomoative  nature"  at  this  Medium  in  a  mar- 
^red  point  of  view  is  pathetieally  commented 
on  by  the  anonymous  literaiy  Mend  who  sap- 
plies  him  with  an  Introduction  and  appendix 
— rather  at  odds  with  Mr.  Howitt,  who  is 
so  mi^tfiy  trinmphant  about  the  same  Mar- 
trr's  reception  by  crowned  heads,  and  about 
tiie  competence  be  has  beeome  endowed  with— 
vc  coll'mmi  Mr.  Home's  book  one  or  tvo  little 
illnstratiTe  flowers.   8ia  David  Bhewsteb  (a 
pestilent  unbeHeTer)  "has  come  before  the 
pubUc  in  few  matters  which  have  broi^ht  more 
shame  upon,  him  than  his  conduct  and  assertions 
an  this  oceasion,  in  which  he  manifested  not 
<mly  a  dtsregvd  for  truth,  but  abo  a  disloyaltj 
to  srienliflc  Absenration,  and  to  the  use  of  his 
own  eycfliriit  and  notnral  facilities."  The  aanm 
unhappy  or  David  Brewster's  **  character  mar 
be  the  better  known,  not  only  for  his  untruth^ 
dealing  with  this  subjeet,  but  also  in  his  own 
domain  of  science  in  which  the  same  unfaith- 
fulness to  tmth  will  be  seen  to  be  the  chaise- 
teristic  of  bis  mind."  Again,  he  "  is  really  not  a 
man  over  whom  victory  is  any  honour."  Again, 
"  not  only  he,  but  PBorESs'oa  Fauabat  have 
had  time  and  am^e  leisure  to  regret  that  they 
should  have  so  foolishly  pledged-  tiiemselves," 
&c.  A  Faeadat  a  fboi  m  the  sight  of  a  Hoke  ! 
That  unjast  jnd^  and  whiteid  wall,  Loks 
Bbottohah,  has  his  share  of  this  Martrr  Me- 
dium's uncombativeness.    "  In  order  ttiat  he 
might  not  be  eompdled  ta  deny  Sir  I}aTid*8 
statements,  he  found  it  neoessaij  that  he  riionld 
be  silent,  and  I  have  some  reason  to  complain 
that  bis  Lordship  preferred  sacrificing  me  to  his 
desire  not  to  immolate  his  friend."   M.  Ajlago 
also  came  olf  with  very  doubtful  honours  from 
A  wrestle  with  the  uncombative  Martyr ;  who 
is  perfectly  clear  (and  so  are  we,  let  as  add) 
that  scientific  men  are  not  the  men  for  his  pur- 
pose.  Of  course,  be  is  the  batt  of  "  utter  and 
acknowledged  ignorance,"  and  of  "  the  most 
gross  and  foolish  statements,"  and  of  "  the  un- 
just and  dbhonest,"  and  of  "  the  press-gang," 
and  of  crowds  of  other  alien  and  comoative 
adjectives,  jiarticiples,  and  substantives. 

Mothii^  is  without  its  use,  and  ctcu  this 
c^ous  book  may  do  some  service.  Not  because 


it  coolly  claims  for  the  wUec  aid  his  diio^ikv 
sneh  powaia  aavenvieUed  fajFthv&niKnUr  mi 
the  Apostles ;  not  beomiae  it  sees  no  diflsnuM 
between  twdve  iMb  these  days,  and 

"  twdn  fUwmeif  in  liMae vA  beouise  it 
appeals  for  precedents-  te  statements  extracted 
from  the  meat  ignwaat  and  wietriied  of  man- 
kind, by  ccael  teeture,  sad  oonstantly  with* 
drawn.  Wien  the  torture  waa  wttblrswn ;  nofr 
becauae  it  sata  fiorth  anoh  a.  strange  coofa- 
sion  of  ideas  as  is  presented  by  one  of  the 
foitfaful  when,  writing  of  a  certain  aprig  of  ge- 
nniom  handed  by  an  invisible  hand,  be  adda  in. 
eestames,  "  wHtich  m*  havgptanUd  <mi  it  it  grou- 
ituf,  n  tAat  it  no  itnuion,  no  faxrv  ttoney 
tumei  into  Snu  of  leaom"~~«i  if  it  followed 
that  the  oonjaror's  Ixalf -crowns  really  did  fatv 
come  invisible  and  in  that  state  fly,  because 
he  af larwHrds eoita  them  ont  of  a  rral  orange; 
or  as  if  the  eoi^iirar's  pigeon,  bein^  after  the 
discharge  of  liia  gun,  a  real  live  pigeon  flat- 
tering OS  the  ta^et;  must  theiewre  coacla- 
sively  be  s  pigeon,  fiicd,  whole,  living  and  ua- 
shatterei^  ont  of  the  gnn !— not  baeana  ftf  the 
exposure  cf  any  of  these  weaknesaea,  or  a 
thousand  such,  aie  tbceemovu^ineidentBinthe 
life  of  the  Si^uiyr  Medium,  and  simiha*  pro- 
duetions,  likely  to  prove  useful,  but  because  o( 
their  uniform  abuse  o(  those  who  go  to  test  the 
reality  of  these  alleged  phenomena,  and  who 
come  away  incrednioue.  There  is  an  hom^ 
piDTcrb  oonceming  pitcli  and  its  adhesive' 
character,  whmh  we  hope  this  sigmficant  cir- 
cumstance mi^  im[Kese  on  na^  minds.  The 
writer  of  theae  lines  has  laCdiy  heoidovennuk 
towdung  yeu^Fmes  ol  pRNnise  in  the  iwsgjatr 
tin  arU,  "towatde  vmam*'  Martyr  Mediuna 
asusting  at  evening  paitiea  fed  tiiemsdves 
"drawn."  It  may  M  a  hint  to  sueh  yvang 
men  to  stick  to  their  own  dranwr,  as  bung  <3 
a  moch  better  kind,  and  to  Mre  Mat^ 
Mei£unui  almiB  in  their  j^oiy. 

As  there  ia  a  good  deal  in  these  books  about 
'  lying'  spirits,"  we  will  conolnds  by  putting  a 
lypotHetical  ease.  Suppoajng-  that  a  Medium 
(Martyr  or  otherwise}  were  eetablished  for  a 
time  in  the  bouse  of  an  English  gentleman 
abroad;  say,  somewhere m Italy.  Snppoaingthat 
the  mwe  marvellous  the  Mediom  Mcame,  the 
men  suspicious  oS  him  the  lady  of  the  house 
beenae.  Suppoaii^  that  the  lady,  her  distmt 
(moe  arwued,  were  partiealariy  staiek  by  the 
Medium's  exlutntingapenisteDt  de^  to  ceumit 
her,  somehow  or  other,  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
msnner  of  the  death,  to  him  unknown,  of  a  cer- 
tain person.  Supposing  that  she  at  length  re- 
solved to  test  the  Medium  on  this  head,  and, 
therefore,  on  a  certain  evening  mentioned  a 
whotlysupp(»ititioasmanuerofdeath(which  was 
not  the  real  manner  of  death,  nor  anything  at  aU 
like  it)  within  the  range  of  his  listening  ears. 
And  supposingthat  a  spirit  presently  afterwards 
rapped  out  its  presence,  claiming  to  be  the 
spirit  of  that  deceased  person,  and  (daiming  to 
have  departed  this  life  in  that  snpposititions  way. 
Would  i/iat  be  a  lying  spirit  f  Or  vouhl  it  be 
a  somethii^  else,  taiutii:^  all  that  Me&un's 
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statementi  uid  tii]^reuioiiB,  ewea  if  the;  were 
not  in  theinielTei  of  a  man^t^  ontrageous 
character  ? 


MOLIfiBE  AND  THE  IKKTEORS. 

The  pedantry  and  pretence  which  the  great 
French  comic  dramatist  luuparingly  asuiled 
vherever  he  found  it,  presented  no  object  of 
attack  more  open  to  his  merciless  ridicule  than 

.  that  which  was  sappiied  him  b;  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Fans.  That  Moliere  was  really 
sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  the  healing  art,  is 
an  idea  which  no  sane  person  can  entertain : 
bis  studies,  his  friendships,  and,  still  more,  his 
habits  of  life,  afford  sufficient  proof  to  tlie  con- 
trary ;  nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  assert 
that  1^  bad  no  serious  meaning  when  we  read  the 
anecdote  told  by  Grimanst»  mio  a^  that  Louis 
the  Fourteoith  obsenred  (me  day  to  Uoli^: 
"I  hear  you  bare  a  doctor;  what  does  be  do  for 
Tou?"  "Sire,"  replied  the  poet,  "we  have  a 
lonff  talk  together ;  he  prescribes  medicines,  I 
don  t  take  them,  and  I  find  myself  cured." 

MoU^re  was  a  pupil — in  company  with 
Ch^elle,  Bemier,  Henault,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti — of  the  great  Ga^ndi, 
whom  Teunemann  has  called  "  the  most  learned 
among  tlie  philosophers,  and  the  most  skilful 
philosopher' among  the  learned  of  the  seven- 
teenth century."  It  is  possible  that  his 
master's  views  with  respect  to  simplicity  of 
diet  may  have  inspired  him  with  a  horror  of 
dmga;  bat  that  wnich  Molifere  more  directly 
learnt  from  tiie  teaching  of  Gassendi,  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  eruption  whidi  vaurps  the  |daee 
of  sdence,  a  dialuce  for  the  subtleties  which 
mystify  questions  instead  of  solving  them,  and  a 
profouno  aversion  for  all  pedants,  for  all  talkers 
who  speak  without  saying  anTthinc,  and  for  all 
pretenders  to  knowledge  who  affect  to  teach 
what  they  are  ignorant  of  themselves.  Tlits 
feeling  is  manifest  even  in  his  earliest  works — 
of  which  we  have  only,  outlines— and  is  broadly 
developed  in  those  which  have  mainly  contributed 
to  his  fame.  It  was  a  leading  principle  in 
Molifere's  nature  to  expose  hypocrisy  under 
whatever  form  it  shrouded  itself,  whether  he 
scourged  the  hypocrisy  of  religion  in  Uie  Tar- 
tufe,  or  the  hypocrisy  of  science  in  the  Malade 
Ima^aire.   The  former  is,  doubUesa,  the  more 

I  edifying  lesson,  for  It  is  of  universal  application ; 
but  the  latter,  though  more  special,  is  probably 

,'  the  more  amosing; — and  Heaven  knows  how 

I  nach  amusement  has  been  furnished  by  the 

I I  Doctors  of  Moliire — as  much  as  bv  the  pre- 
[  I  teuce  of  Bottom,  the  cowardice  of  Parolles,  or 
1 1  the  humour  of  Falstaff. 

j ,      But  besides  the  real  worth  which  he  had  been 
I .  taught  by  Gassendi  to  reverence,  Moliere  found 
|:  it  in  those  whom  he  made  his  friends;  and, 
I  j  notably,  amongst  the  rest,  in  his  fellow-student 
Bernier,  the  famous  traveller,  who  was  a  doctor 
of  the  school  of  Uontneltier.   After  a  residence 
1 ,  of  twelve  yeara  in  the  ±last,  Bemier  returned  to 
Paris  and  gave  himself  up  not  only  to  philosophy 
and  Bcifinoc^  but  also  to  the  society  a  which  one 


of  the  chiefest  oniaments  was  MoU^.  Nicolas  '. 
Li^nard,  who  subseqnentlj  beeame  Dean  of  the  ' 
Facultyof  Uedicin^iras  another  estaemedfriend;  ; 
so  also  was  Mau villain,  who,  it  isbdieved,  rendered  [ 
valuable  assistance  to  Moliere  in  those  ^ys 
wherein  the  pedantic  absurdities  of  his  own  pro.  i 
fession  were  so  humorously  satirised.   It  was 
in  favour  of  Mauvillain'a  son  that  the  third 
petition  was  written  which  precedes  the  Tartufe, 
and  which  was  addressed  to  the  king  on  the  Stb 
of  Febmaiy,  1659,  It  lan  as  follows :  "  Sire.  A  | 
very  honest  doctor,  whose  patient  I  have  the  < 
honour  to  be,  promises  me,  and  is  willing  to  bind  , 
himself  down  before  a  notary,  to  prolong  my  !l 
life  for  thirty  years,  if  I  can  obtain  for  mm  a 
favour  from  your  majestv.  I  have  told  him  that,    |  • 
as  to  his  promise,  I  will  not  aak  so  much  from    i  j 
him,  bat  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  be  will  un^  '\ 
dertake  not  to  kilt  me.   Tba  fitvour,  aire,  is  a  ■' 
canoniy  in  your  royal  ebapd  of  YeraaiUes,  vacant  I 

by  the  death  of  May  I  dare  to  ask  thia   |  < 

favour  of  your  majesty  on  the  very  day  of  the  j 
great  resurrection  of  Tartufe,  revived  by  your  . 
goodness?   I  am,  by  the  first  act,  reconciled  I 
with  the  devout,  and  by  the  second  I  shall  be 
so  with  the  doctors.   It  is,  without  doubt,  toa  , 
much  for  me  to  ask  at  once,  but,  perhaps,  it  ia  \ 
not  too  much  for  your  majestT  to  grant,  and 
I  await,  with  respectful  hope,  the  reply  to  my 
petition."   A  satisfactory  answer  was  returned ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singalar  that  this  letter,  the  I 
only  one  extant  in  which  Moliere  appears  as  a-  ' 
solicitor  for  another,  should  be  written  on  belialf  ■ 
of  a  doctor!  Bat  the  tone  of  the  petition  hdps  |' 
to  show  that  the  writer  stood  in  no  suoh  great   <  i 
need  of  that  reoondliation  with  the  doctors  !| 
which  he  gracefully  requests  the  opportunity  o(   | ' 
accomplishing.  , , 

Those  who  attach  implicit  faith  to  the  dogma    '  | 
that  "  great  events  from  little  causes  spring," 
found  ttieir  belief  of  the  cause  of  Moliere's  hos-    : ; 
tility  to  the  doctors  in  an  alleged  petty  quarrel  t 
between  his  own  wife  and  the  wife  of  a  medical  ' 
neighbour.   The  story  of  this  quarrel  is  told  J 
in  a  species  of  contemporaneous  comedy,  called  j 
"Elomire  Hypochondriac,  or  the  Doctors  Be- 
venged,"  by  one  Le  Bouilanger  de  Chalossay  i    ; ' 
it  is  a  cruel  aud  violent  lampoon  on  Molidre,  1 
whose  name  is  anagtammatised  in  the  title, 
aud  the  gist  of  it  is,  tiiat  the  Amour  MiScUein  , 
was  written  because  the  doctor,  who  was  Moliere's 
landlord  as  well  as  his  neighbour,  had  raised  the 
poet's  rent.    It  would  be  an  insult  to  Moliiirc'a 
memory  to  suppose  that  so  contemptible  a  motii'e    i ' 
could  have  influenced  him.  Let  us  louk  for  the 
reason  of  his  satire  in  his  disgust  of  quackery 
and  pedantry  and  his  sense  of  the  true  purport 
of  comedy.   Indeed,  his  own  simple  confession 
of  faith  will  suffice  to  set  the  question  at  rest. 
"As  it  is  the  duty  of  comedy,"  he  says,  "to 
correct  mankind  while  directing  them,  I  have 
thought  that,  in  the  position  I  occupy,  I  could  do  \ 
nothing  better  than  attack  the  vices  of  the  age 
by  means  of  ridiculous  picturea."   There  was 
material  enough  to  fill  hia  canvas. 

The  Faculty  of  Medidne  of  ]^s— which  re- 
joiced in  the  Latin  title  of  *'  Facultas  Saluber- 
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Tima  Medicinte  Parisiensis" — laid  claim  to  great 
antiquity,  and  boasted  of  having  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Charlemagne:  but  there  is  no 
authentic  recordof  anj  independent  corporation 
devoted  to  medical  purposes  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period,  however, 
the  Faculty  had  statutes  of  its  own,  a  particular 
scat,  a  ulver  mace,  and  kept  renstries  Jcnown  as 
'*  Commentaries  of  the  Faculty  thoa^  the  ear- 
liest register  that  has  been  preserved  only  bears 
the  date  of  the  year  1395.  Its  origiml  designation 
was  "  Fhyaicorum  Facultas/'  whence  the  title  of 
Fhvsidan.  vliich  had  been  preserved  in  England, 
ana  was  for  some  time  used  in  France. 

The  science  of  medicine  had  its  birth  in 
the  cloister,  and  its  practice  was  long  con- 
fined  to  ecclesiastics;  bat  by  degrees  it  as- 
sumed a  secular  character  —  a  result  chiefly 
attributable  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  decree 
which  enjoined  celibacy  on  its  professors ;  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  and  after 
the  reorcanisatiou  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  Faculty  of  Medidne  vas  endowed,  by  order 
h(  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  witii  an  establiah- 
meut  which,  thenceforth,  aepanted  it  entirely 
from  theological  association.  The  site  of  this 
establishment,  and  even  a  part  of  the  building 
itself,  may  yet  be  seen  by  such  as  are  curious 
enough  to  dive  into  the  Rue  de  la  Bftcherie,  at 
the  back  of  the  Snccursal  Hdtel  Dieu,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Seine.  There,  at  the  angle 
made  by  that  street  with  the  Rue  de  I'Hdtel 
Colbert,  stands  a  dirty  old  liouse,  surmounted 
by  a  sort  of  round  tower,  like  an  abandoned 
dovecot,  which,  crumbling  and  dilapidated, 
seems  very  much  inclined  to  anticipate  the  hand 
of  Parisian  improvement,  and  sweep  itself 
bodik  away.  On  one  of  the  fa^es  of  this 
boildiDg  there  is  a  sculptured  shield  irith  the 
lulf-emced  insoripti<m:  "Urbi  et  oibi  salus," 
thoaeh  it  does  not  now  convey  the  assurance  of 
health  in  its  own  limited  locauty.  Once  mate- 
rially endowed,  the  Facolty  flourished,  and,  re- 
maining true  to  its  traditions,  became  that 
nrhich,  in  modem  phras&  we  call  "  an  institu- 
tion," relying  upon  itself  for  its  continuance 
and  firmly  adhering  to  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion for  its  own  mamtenance  and  defence.  Care- 
ful to  preserve  its  reputation  for  learning  and 
morality,  and  distinguished  by  many  honour- 
able attributes,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was 
marked  by  one  vast  defect.  Every  other  con- 
sideration wus  made  subordinate  to  the  nar- 
rowest esprit  de  corps — ^to  a  spirit  of  exclusive- 
aeaa,  chicanery,  obstinacy,  and  routine.  Not 
Absolutely  the  enemy  of  progress,  the  Faculty 
would  only  recognise  the  progress  whick  itself 
originatecf.  On  this  principle  it  prosetibed  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  use  of  aiUimoDj  and 

?|uinquina  (because  the  great  discovery  came 
rom  England),  and  the  employment  ot  those 
two  valuable  medicines  from  Montpellier  and 
South  America.  Hence  the  very  name  of  the 
Facultv  became — in  spite  of  certain  merits — a 
symbol  of  ignorant  and  pedantic  routine— a 
vice  common  to  all  close  corporations,  and 
tiiis  vu  of  the  closest.    The  Facnltj  of  Medi- 
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cine  of  Paris,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
seldom  numbered  more  than  a  hundred,  or  from 
that  to  a  hundred  and  ten  members.  During 
the  space  of  thirty  years — from  1640  to  1670 — 
there  were,  on  an  average^  only  four  doctors 
admitted  'every  year :  a  scantiness  of  supply 
which  made  each  leception  a  v^y  solemn  affair. 
The  greater  put  of  these  doctors  fixed  them- 
selves in  Paris;  indeed,  the  majcffity  were 
Parisians  bom,  for  out  of  114  received,  65  were 
natives  of  the  city.  Nothing,  besides,  was  more 
common  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  profession 
in  certain  families,  which  assuredly  dia  not  tend 
to  the  encouragement  of  liberal  ideas ;  and  the 
repetition  of  the  names  of  Pifetre,  Hardouin  de 
Samt-Jacques,  Li^nard,  De  Giorvis,  Cousiuot, 
S^uin,  Levignon,  and  others,  reminds  one  of  the 
family  arrangements  in  our  onrn  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. Considering  wliat  was  the  nature  of  the 
Faculty's  practice,  the  people  of  Paris  may 
not  have  regretted  that  the  number  of  licensed 
slaughterers  was  so  limited:  tlie  proportion 
being  that  of  one  doctor  to  some  six  thousand 
inhamtuita.  ^  At  the  present  day,  there  is  one 
doctor  to  nine  hondred  and  sixty  inhabitants ; 
but  then  the  modem  professors  of  medicine  do 
not  belong  to  the  Faculty. '  In  the  days  of  Mo- 
ti^re,  those  privileged  beings  were  divided  into 
two  categories — the  bench  of  seniors  Hmuic  des 
anciens),  and  the  bench  of  juniors  (banc  des 
jeunes).  The  second  class  passed  into  the 
first,  alter  ten  years'  reception.  The  statutes 
are  filled  with  details  of  the  honour  and  respect 
to  be  paid  by  the  juniors  to  the  seniors ;  Low 
they  were  to  rise  at  their  entrance,  give  place 
to  them  in  all  ceremonies,  and  manifost  defer- 
ence towards  them  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  very  full  extent  of  utter  priggishness. 

The  august  body  was  under  the  control  of  a 
dean,  who,  as  a  sign  of  his  dignity,  wore,  sas< 
peoded  from  his  neck,  the  keys  of  tne  great  seal 
of  the  Ftenlty.  He  bad  a  double  vote  at  all 
elections, the  sole  power  of  convoking  assemblies, 
jurisdiction  in  all  disputed  matters,  and  various 
other  powers.  On  his  watchfulness,  depended 
the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  advancement 
of  its  studies ;  on  his  amenity,  the  maintenance 
of  harmony  among  his  colleagues ;  on  his 
severity,  the  punishment  due  for  breaking  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  society.  He  was 
the  keeper  of  the  great  registries,  called  Com- 
mentanes  of  the  Faculty,  which  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  School  of  Medi- 
ciiw,  written  on  parchment,  and  bound  in  large 
folio  Tolnmes.  One  of  the  entariea  in  this  register 
wfll  give  an  idea  df  Uie  importance  attached  by 
the  members  to  the  dean's  office.  In  1663,  the 
senior  doctor,  named  Uerlet,  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation, 
was  taken  grievously  ill,  and  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  WhQe  in  this  state,  the  illustrious  Antoine 
Morand,  the  dean,  paid  him  a  farewell  visit. 
"  I  can  now  die  content,"  said  tlie  old  man,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  "  since  1  have  been  permitted  once 
more  to  see  the  Dean  of  Faculty !"  But,  as 
place  ia  never  without  its  penalties,  the  dean's 
nmk  imposed  npon  kiai  many  (Uaagreeable 
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duties.  As  the  representative  of  all  who  were 
attacked,  be  vas  obliged,  b;  bis  oatli,  to  prose- 
cute every  attempt  made  b^  the  enemies  of  tbe 
lacmlty  to  alMidge  its  privileges  or  lower  its 
digoit?,  and  ronsequentlv  he  'was  always  in  hot 
water.  Indeed,  it  tarelj  liappened  that  the  d«tn 
for  the  time  being  had  not  half  a  dozen  lawsuits 
on  his  hands,  eo  numerous  and  so  vindictive 
were  the  foes  of  the  instittttion.  The  Srst  duty 
enjoined  on  the  professors  when  they  took  the 
oath  of  office  was  as  follows:  "We  solemnly 
swear  and  promise,"  they  said,  "  to  deliver  our 
lectures  in  long  robes  with  fall  sleeves,  with  the 
square  cap  on  our  heads,  and  the  scarlet  kood  on 
our  shoulders,"  and  the  conscientious  men  not 
only  felt  that  they  should  be  committing  perjury 
if  they  costumed  themselves  differentiv,  but  that 
their  teaching  wouLi  he  valueless  vituout  these 
insignia.  Xms  teaching  was,  for  the  most  part, 
theoretioal ;  clinical  kctorea  bdng  of  the  larest 
occurrence,  and  anatOEiieal  demonstration  en- 
tirely out  of  their  line.  It  is  true  that  aubjeots 
were  very  Bcaice.  as  only  tiie  bodies  of  oriminals 
were  allowed  to  be  di^cted;  but  when  the 
opportunity  arrived  to  "faire  une  anatonue," 
it  was  held  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fessor to  descend  to  manual  operations,  which 
were  consigned  to  the  barber-sui^eonB,  and — 
meanly  enough — without  a  fee.  In  the  room  of 
cliniciu  lectures,  the  young  student  derived  his 
knowledge,  as  well  as  he  could,  &om  discussions, 
such  as  Moli^re  made  an  example  of  in  that  scene 
in  the  Halade  Imaginalre,  wnere  Doctor  Bia- 
foiru!)  and  his  sou  Thomas,  seated  by  the  bedside 
of  their  patieiU,  Argan,  take  each  of  them  one 
of  his  arms,  and  then  discourse  on  his  pulse. 
"  Now,  Thomas,"  sa^  the  elder  Diafcanu,  '*  quid 
dicisf"  "Dico,"  replies  Thomas,  "that  Mon- 
sieur's pnlse  is  the  pulse  of  a  man  who  is  not 
in  good  lietilth."  "  Good !"  observes  the  father ; 
and  the  dialogue  continues  in  an  equally  edifying 
^bvin.  From  such  interview  the  student  was 
expected  to  learn  clinical  medidne.  What  he 
did  learn  was  how  to  condnet  himself  when  he 
also  became  a  doctor. 

That  which  the  Goiculty  entirely  lost  si«:ht  of 
in  their  discussions  was  the  patient  himself  their 
thoughts  being  only  given  to  the  abstract  nature 
of  his  disease.  'Argument,  not  investigation, 
was  their  great  object.  All  they  sought  was 
an  antagonist,  and  their  delight  was  a  sort  of 
inteUectnaltounianient.  On  public  dava,  vben 
theses  were  anuedktJte  presence  of  tne  whole 
medical  worloT  on  which  occasions  great  per- 
sonages were  often  present,  they  were  in  their 
element.  To  speak  fluently,  reply  with  ease, 
and  crush  an  adversary  by  an  impropriate  quo- 
tation, kept  carefully  in  reserve  untd  the  mo- 
ment arrived  for  u^ing  it  with  effect,  constituted 
their  hicbest  ambition.  Those  theses  called 
**  qaodlibdtaires,"  that  is  to  say,  on  any  chosen 
subject  of  physiology  or  medicme,  afforded  scope 
for  a  fine  display  of  intellectual  capacity.  Take 
these  for  examples :  Are  heroes  bom  heroes  ? 
Are  they  bilious  P  Is  it  good  to  get  drunk  once 
a  month  F  Is  a  woman  an  imperfect  work  of 
nature  P    Is  sneezing  a  natunl  act  f  Are 


bastards  cleverer  than  legitimate  children  ? 
Should  you  reckon  the  age  of  the  moon  before 
having  yonr  hair  cut?— and  80  forth.  On  subjects 
of  tius  kind  the  diacnasions  often  lasted  from 
six  in  the  mommg  tHI  noon,  and  the  order  of 
battle  was  as  follows :  The  bachdors  of  medi- 
cine opened  fire,  offering  arguments  in  turn  for 
two  hours  to  the  candidate  for  admission.  After 
these  preliminary  skirmishes,  nine  doctors,  de- 
signated ad  hoc,  advanced,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  bewilder  and  discomfort  him  for  the  space 
of  three  mortal  hours.  Finally,  the  sitting  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  ^^oal  assault,  from 
eleven  o'clock  till  twelve,  during  which  time 
every  one  present  had  the  right  to  shower  down 
questions  on  the  head  of  the  solitary,  lackless 
recipiendary.  The  cardinal  theses  were  even 
worse  than  these,  for  they  lasted  an  hour  longer, 
and  every  bachelor  waa  bound  to  put  two  ques- 
tiona  to  the  candidate,  wlio,  to  add  to  his  mis- 
fortunes, was  at  the  expense  of  supplying  his 
tormentors  with  wine  and  refireshments,  whidi 
were  served  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Two 
years  were  consumed  in  these  exercises,  and 
then  the  Bachelor  was  allowed  to  go  in  for  the 
examination  which  was  to  make  bun  a  Licen- 
tiate ;  but,  however  wdl  be  might  have  passed, 
he  was  not  admitted  to  that  dignity  until  he  had 
absolutely  renounced  the  unworthy  occupation 
of  surgery.  Had  he  at  any  time  sinned  m  this 
matter,  or  exercised  "  any  other  manual  art," 
he  was  compelled,  not  only  to  take  an  oatli  of 
renunciation,  but  to  sign  a  bond  to  that  ^eot 
before  a  notary;  "for,"  said  the  statutes,  "it  ia 
necessary  to  preserve  in  all  its  purity  and  in- 
t^ty  the  dignity  of  the  medical  body."  The 
fi^  ceremony  m  which  the  licentiatei  figured 
before  the  day  of  solemn  institution,  was  that 
of  proceeding  in  a  body  with  the  newly  decled 
bacnelots,  to  request  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  parliament 
and  courts  of  law,  and  other  high  eivic  funo- 
tionaries,  that  they  might  learn  from  the  para- 
nymph  the  names  and  titles  of  the  doctors  whom 
the  faculty  were  about  to  present  to  the  city 
and  to  the  whole  universe  ("  urbe  atque  universo 
orbi").  What  the  paranymph  was,  must  he  ex- 
plained. At  the  marriage  solemnities  of  the 
Greeks  it  was  the  custom  for  a  young  man,  a 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  to  mount  witn  him  in 
the  same  chariot  at  the  moment  when  he  con- 
ducted the  bride  to  the  conjugal  mansion.  Hence 
his  name,  irapwifupios.  Now*  aoeording  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  the  new  lloentiate  was  about 
to  espouse  the  Faculty,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  I^>ges  of  Venice  espouaed  the  Adriatii^ 
and  the  paranymph,  whom  we  should  call  the 
"  best  man,"  was  Uie  dean  in  person.  This 
quasi.marital  functionary  having  prafotmed  hia 
office  on  the  day  {^pointed,  a  series  of  questions 
in  Latin,  with  about  as  much  sense  in  them  as 
those  previously  cited,  was  proposed  and  an- 
swered, and  then  the  whole  assemblage  betook 
itself  to  the  cathedral  to  thai^  the  Virgin  for 
the  assistance  she  had  rendered  in  smootlimg  the 
way  to  this  arduous  reception.  Then,  with  bis 
hand  extended  above  tne  martyr's  altar,  the 
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Chtncellor  of  the  Unirersit;  of  Pans  maUereda 
•bort  prajer,  vUeh  reminded  the  newly  elected 
that,  Geneelorth,  he  beLmged  to  the  Chondi  in  a 
most  especial  manner,  and  was  expect^  to 
sacrifice  ereiTthiQg,  cren  life,  to  her :  "  Viqao 
ad  effusionem  sanguinis."  With  Uiis  ended  the 
cereuumj  of  makug  a  licentiate. 

To  reaoh  the  supreme  f^rade  of  doetor,  no 
further  examinations  were  necesBary ;  it  followed 
as  a  final  consecration,  addine  to  the  rif^ht  to 
praelise  already  acquired,  that  of  luiTmfif  a 
deliberative  Toioe  in  the  school,  and  the  enjw- 
ment  of  all  the  honoors  of  the  profession.  No 
longer  period  than  six  veehe  legall;  intervened 
between  the  Licentiate  and  the  Doctorate,  but 
practically  tiie  time  was  considerably  extended, 
and  though  there  were  no  nore  examinations,  the 
candidate  had  still  a  probation  to  unda^— a 
minute  inquiry  by  the  dean  into  his  morals  and 
geoeral  couiHe  of  life.  If  the  -rote  of  the 
FacultT  were  &vourabl^  he  was  then  admitted  to 
the  "  Vesp^rie,"  a  prefaratoiy  sitting,  which,  as 
its  name  mdicates,  took  daoe  in  the  eveaing — 
where  speecbee  were  maoe,  duefly  eult^tic  of 
the  learned  body  which  then  received  another 
member.  Certain  acadeuieal  visits  ensued,  and 
on  the  day  of  reception,  yhen  the  Faculty  were 
assemblea  in  full  oouclave,  the  grand  apparitor 
approached  the  future  doetor,  and,  after  a  pro- 
found salute,  informed  him  that  he  was  required 
to  take  three  oaths.  ("Domine  doctorande,  ante- 
qaam  iucipius,  hahea  tria  juramenta.")  The 
articles  were  these :  "  1.  lou  will  observe  all 
the  rights,  statutes,  laws,  and  respeotaMe  cus- 
toms of  the  Facolty ;  3.  You  will  attend  the 
mass  for  all  deoeasea  doctors  on  the  morrow  of 
Saint  Luke ;  3.  You  will  combat  with  all  your 
stren^^h  against  all  those  who  illegally  practise 
medimne,  and  spare  none  of  them,  to  wliatever 
order  or  condition  they  may  belong."  "Vis 
ista  jurare  ?"  and  to  this  the  candi£te  replied 
by  Uk  "  Juro"  (which  "  I  swear  1"  Mohfere  has 
made  immortal,  \n  a  kind  of  epilogue  to  his  "  ihla- 
lade  Iinagmaire") ;  and  bo  the  ceremony  ended. 

The  inimitable  buffoonery  of  this  piece  of  hu- 
mour had  its  origin  at  one  of  those  pleasant  sap- 
pers whioh  used  to  be  given  by  AUdame  de  la 
.Sabliire,  when  Boileau,  Tontaine,  Nbon  de 
I'EdcIos,  and  other  joyous  companions  were  pre- 
sent, and  was  daahed  off,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment, 
Koli^  siqaplying  tiie  ^ondwork,  and  every- 
body else  throwing  in  a  line.  No  doabt  that 
amongst  the  company  were  schqc  of  the  more 
liberal  medical  men,  the  fidends  of  HoU^re, 
such  as  lidnard^  Bemier,  and  UauviUaiu; 
tor  certain  technical  ej^resiioas  and  iothnate 
details  betray  an  aoquamtance  witJi  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Faculty  which  could  hardly  be 
picked  up  by  outsiders.  It  was  not  without  a 
motive  that  Moli^re  made  his  Fneses  wish  the 
candidate  "  a  good  appetite,"  Cor  none  of  these 
inaugurations  took  pUico  without  being  followed 
by  a  dinner.  We  have  an  account  of  one  of  these 
banquets  on  the  occasion  of  Guy  Fatin  being 
elected  dean.  "  Thirty-six  of  my  coUe^ues,"  he 
says,  "  were  piasent,  and  never  in  my  life  have  I 
.wUneeied  so  mwh  laughter  and  hard  drinking 


among  serious  folk,  even  amongst  our  dd&s 
but,  to  be  sure,  the  Bunnndy  was  the  best 
oould  procure.  They  dined  in  my  own  apartment 
where,  above  thetepestty,  appeared  tite  porixait 
of  Erasmus,  the  two  ScsJig^,  fawer  am 
son,  Casaubon,  Huret,  Montaigne,  Charrou 
Grotius,  Heinsius,  Saumaise,  Feme],  De  Thou 
and  our  good  frioid  Naud^.  There  were  al8< 
three  other  portraits  of  exoellent  men,  whidi  hai 
belcoiged  to  M.  de  Sales,  Bi^op  of  Geneva,  viz 
the  Bishop  de  Belley,  Justus  Lq»iBs,  and  Fran 
9ois  Babelfus.  What  do  you  sayto  the  lot?  Wer 
not  my  guests  in  good  company  f"  It  would  b 
untrue  to  say  they  were  w^,  and  cenaorious,  per 
h^,  to  criticise  the  mirth  that  crowned  tnei 
cups  when  Habelais  looked  down  upon  them. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  Faculty  as  a  body 
let  us  also  say  that,  hesake  the  good  custou 
of  dinner<«iviDg,  many  of  its  statutes  ver 
worthy  01  all  pnUte-— sueb,  for  example,  a 
these :  The  doctons  wore  boimd  to  oultivate  thi 
flsost  fciendly  relationB  witii  each  other.  N< 
one  was  to  visit  a  sick  person  without  bong  ex 
pressh  sent  for.  The  scerets  of  the  sick  wer 
to  be  neld  mviobfale.  No  doetor  was  permittci 
to  reveal  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  or  even  wha 
he  might  have  anspeote^  in  the  houses  o 

C'ents.  Ail  qoarcdlin^  was  to  be  for  eve 
shed  from  the  FactiUy.  The  £ees  payafal 
for  modical  grades,  w&t  to  be  lessened  or  re 
mitted  in  the  case  of  poor  students  of  honour 
able  lives.  And  theae  statutes  were  rehgiousl; 
observed— all  except  that  one  which  j^rohibUei 
quanelling.  To  "love  one  BDotiier,"  is  not  ex 
actly  the  precqit  for  the  observance  of  whioh  tin 
m«ahers  of  the  soedical  profesaiwi  are  fsmons 
and  it  iB,periiap8,too  much  toask  th«n  to  do  man 
tbanisaonebywtistsandanUiQrs.  Molilve,whi 
was  in  the  sewe^  has  not  ispaieaentadl  the  doctor 
of  his  day  as  so  many  ooainffdoTea--witness  thi 
anc^  contest  in  L' Amour  If  ^deeiiL 

We  now  come  to  the  real  pwsonages  whon 
Moli^re  has  made  his  types.  Zn  the  comedy 
iust  named,  he  brings  them  forward  en  masse 
Lucinde,  the  daughter  of  ;t^[anarelle,  suffer 
from  an  incuraUe  malady— disapp^nted  love 
Believing  that  her  iUnoss.is  a  physical  ailment 
and  having  an  unbounded  faitn  in  the  medica 
profession,  her  falser  smids,  iu)t  for  a  singl< 
s(m  of  Jiscalspias,  but  fw  as  many  as  he  cai 
must«-.  "  Vite,  qu'DD  ni.*aiUe  quenr  des  Hi6ie 
cins,  et  en  quantite.  On  n'en  scut  trop  avoi 
dans  une  pu^ille  aventmn;"  and  accord 
ingly  Uessrs.  Tomte,  Dea&nudt^,  Macrotoii 
and  Bahis,  make  their  appearance.  Unde 
these  names  woe  represented  the  four  cour 
physicisns.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Boileau  win 
supplied  MoUjffe  wUh  the  Greek  designation 
which  implied  their  several  characteristics 
DesfonandHs  (otherwise  the  slayer  of  men),  wa 
Des  Fougerais,  the  jfirst  physician  of  Madame 
Bahis  (die  barker),  vriio  shuttered,  signiliei 
Esprit,  the  first  physician  of  the  que^-mother 
Macroton,  who  was  excessively  slow  of  speedi 
was  meant  for  Gu^nau^  the  first  physician  a 
the  queen  ■  Tom<te  (the  bleeder),  who  was  notabl; 
addwted  'to  ^iR^tomy,  iQ^resentsd  Valot 
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the  first  physician  of  the  king,  and  prescribed 
it,  on  alt  occasions,  for  his  royal  master.  In  the 
history  of  medicine  these  individuals  hold  no 
place ;  not  one  of  them,  indeed,  was  ever  Dean 
of  the  Faculty ;  bat  as  Moti^re  thought  proper 
to  put  them  on  the  stage,  and  thus  invest  them 
witti  a  literary  interest,  it  may  easily  be  believed 
that  their  peculiarities  had  already  furnished  the 
court  with  amusement  at  their  expense,  and 
made  it  familiar  with  scenes  analogous  to  those 
which  were  exMMted  in  the  comedy.  Take 
the  following  instance,  not  exceeded  in  absurdity 
by  the  dispute  between  Tomfes  and  Deafoiiaudrfes, 
on  the  nature  of  Lucinde's  malady  and  the  mode 
of  cure ;  it  refers  to  the  last  iUness  of  Cardinal 
Masarin,  and  is  thus  related  by  Guy  Fatin : 
**  Yesterday,  at  two  o'clock"  (this  was  in  1661, 
and  Moli^'s  comedy  appeared  in  1665),  "  in 
the  wood  of  Vineennes,  four  of  his  doctors, 
namely,  Gu^naut,  Yalot,  Brayer,  and  B^a  des 
Fougerais,  had  an  altercation,  unable  to  come 
to  any  agreement  as  to  the  disiease  of  which  the 
patient  was  dying.  Brayer  said  that  the  spleen 
was  affected ;  wi^nant  dedared  it  to  be  the 
liver ;  Yalot  vowed  it  was  the  lungs,  with  water 
on  the  chest ;  and  Des  fougerais  insisted  on  its 
being  an  abscess  in  the  intestines.  Are  not 
these  clever  fellows  P  But  to  such  quacks  are 
confided  the  lives  of  princes !" 

In  the  parallel  case  Tom&a  says  that  he  and  hts 
learned  brethren  have  been  consulting  respecting 
Lucinde's  illness  (they  bad  been  doing  no  such 
thing,  their  discourse  being  of  miscelhineous 
matters),  and  that  he  (Somka)  is  of  opinion  that 
it  proceeds  from  too  irreat  beat  of  blood,  for 
which  she  ought  to  be  Ued,  while  Desfonandres, 
ascribing  it  to  a  decay  of  the  humours,  su^ests 
an  emetic,  each  contending  that  the  others  re- 
medy would  kill  the  patient,  whereupon  a  quarrel 
arises,  and  the  other  two,  expressing  dilFerent 
opinions,  Sganarelle'a  ccmfoaionof  mind  remains 
as  great  as  ever,  but  his  daughter,  luckily,  is  re- 
serred  for  a  better  fate  than  Mazarin. 

In  1665,  Des  Foogerais  was  an  old  man  of 
seventy.  His  real  name,  that  which  appears  on 
the  register  of  the  Faculty,  was  £lie  B^da,  to 
which  lie  added,  of  his  own  anthoritj,  that  of 
Des  Fougerais,  from  a  small  property  that  be- 
longed to  him.  This  was  a  custom  very  preva- 
lent in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
we  are  adopting  something  very  like  it  in  Eng- 
land now.  Des  Fou^rais  had  a  large  practice, 
numbering  among  his  patients  the  principal 
nobles  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  time.  He 
was  very  gay,  mixed  a  good  deal  in  society, 
boasted  of  nametoos  conquests,  and  strove  by 
affectation  of  manner  to  (xmoeal  a  very  awkward 
limp:  on  which  aoconnt  he  was  easih  recognised 
^  the  audience  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  when 
Bejart,  who  waa  a  cripple,  played  t£e  part  of 
Desfonandr^  He  was  bom  a  Protestant,  but 
became  a  convert  to  Catholicism  in  1648,  witli 
tather  more  dclat  than  seems  consistent  with 
sincerity.  Quy  Fatin,  who  dipped  his  pen  in 
call  when  he  wrote  of  th<»e  he  hated,  has  left 
this  portrait  of  Des  Fougerais :  "I  think/'  he 
uys^^'tbat  if  tbia  man  DeUered  there  was  a 


greater  quack  in  the  worid  than  himself,  he 
would  try  to  poison  him.  He  carries  all  sorts 
of  powders  in  his  pockets,  white,  red,  and  yellow, 
witn  which  he  pretends  to  cure  every  disease 
thrusting  himself  everywhere.  He  professes  to 
know  more  tlian  every  one  else,  that  others  can 
only  bleed  and  purge,  and  that  lie  alone  possesses 
the  secrets  of  medicine.  A  venerable  and  de- 
testable quack  he  is,  if  ever  there  was  one.  But 
he  says  1^  is  a  good  man,  for  he  only  changed 
his  raligiou  to  make  his  fortune  and  get  his 
children  on  in  the  world."  That  Des  Fougerais 
was  a  quack  is  undoubted,  his  practice  having 
drawn  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  Faculty 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Of  Esprit  (who 
figures  as  Bahis)  not  ver^  modi  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  been  one  of  the 
physicians  of  Richelien,  ana  consequently  of 
Mazarin  and  all  his  family,  and  at  the  period  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  severe  illness,  in  1658, 
when  he  was  attached  to  the  person  of  tlie  Dtike 
of  Anjou,  he  advised  that  the  king  should  take 
an  emetic.  Guy  Fatin  spares  him  so  more  than 
he  spares  Des  Fougwais.  Qa£iiaut  was  cer- 
tainly cm  of  the  most  cdebrated  doctors  of  the 
day,  and  both  the  court  and  the  city  swore  hj 
him.  He  was  originally  first  physician  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  laterwards  of  the  queen,  and 
iu  the  course  of  his  long  practice  was  often 
called  in  to  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood :  in  fact,  no  person  of  quality  could 
decently  be  ill  without  having  recourse  to  Ids 
skill.  He  was  so  completely  identified  with  the 
antimonial  remedy,  that;the  current  rhyme  waa 
made  to  ask  how  many  people  Gu^naut  and 
antimony  killed  in  tlie  course  of  a  single  spring. 
For  this  Ou£naut  cared  little,  as  he  maae  his 
fortune  by  the  drug,  and  to  amass  money  was 
his  del^ht.  Guy  Patin  says  that,  in  personal 
appearance,  he  closely  resembled  a  monkey,  but 
he  strove  to  hide  the  meanness  of  his  aspect  be- 
neath fine  clothes  and  Uiat  solemnity  of  speech 
whidi  Mt^drc  has  ridiculed  in  making  him  let 
fell  bis  words  i^ter  thu  Cashion :  "  Bium-si<ear, 
dans  ces  ma-ti-d-res-la,  il  faut  pro-c£-der  a-vec- 
que  cir-con-spec-ti-on,  et  ne  ri-en  fai-re,  com-me 
on  dit,  a  la  to-1^  d'au-tant  que  les  fau-tes  qu'on 
y  pent  fid-ie  sont,  se-km  no-tre  ma!-tre  Hip-po- 
cra-te,  d'une  dan-ge-reu-se  con-s6-quen-ce."  A 
style  of  speech  which  Sganarelle  compares  with 
the  pace  of  the  tortoise.  It  was  periectly  clear 
to  the  Parisians  who  Macroton  waa  intended  for, 
and  it  ai^aed  no  little  boldness  in  Molito  to 
show  up  one  so  influential  as  Gn^naut.  Yalot, 
the  fourth,  was  not  the  least  of  this  illustrioos 
quatnor,  for  the  situation  which  he  held  of  fint 
physician  to  the  kii^  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
important one. 

He  was  classed  at  court  among  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  household,  and  only  received 
orders  from  the  king  himself,  before  whom  he 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  enjoyed  the  same 
honours  and  privileges  as  the  great  chamberliun. 
His  position  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
count,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  children, 
wiUi  ail  the  prerogatives  of  nobility;  and  bis 
shield  of  arms  was  numounted     a  oonaiet. 
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He  had,  braides,  the  brevet  of  oonnoillor  of  state, 
received  the  uitxj,  and  \rore  the  oostnme  of  the 
office  on  occasions  of  ceranony.  -  When  he  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Faculty  he  way 
met  at  the  door  by  the  dean,  the  bachelors, 
and  the  beadles,  even  without  beinf;  hunself  a 
I  doctor  of  Paris.  Bui  the  most  serious  pririleee 
of  his  post  ir«8  his  judicial  authority  orer  the 
i  exercise  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  through- 
i  out  the  kingdom.  He  it  vas  who  directly 
named,  in  every  city,  the  experimental  surgeons 
vrho  made  official  reports :  appointments  that 
<  vere  much  sought  after,  ana,  vhere  the  first 
'  ph^ician  vas  not  over  -  scrupulous,  often 
heavily  paid  for.  This  sale  of  places  was  a 
common  feature  of  the  Ume,  and  the  very  one 
that  Valot  held  was  pnroliased  by  him  of 
Cardinal  Macarin  for  thirty  thousand  crowns — 
about  eight  thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  At 
the  peritKl  when  Yalot  Dought  this  post,  Bouvard, 
the  first  physician  to  the  late  king,  Louis  the 
!  Thirteenth,  was  still  alive.  He  was  one  of  the 
[  greatest  fanatics  of  liis  art  that  ever  lived.  It 
IS  related  of  him  that,  in  a  single  year,  he  in- 
flicted on  his  royal  master  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  doses — two  hundred  and 
twelve  of  those  applications  which  Moli^ 
makes  us  laugh  at — and  forty-seven  blood-let- 
tings, after  wiiicU  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  of  pale  com- 
plexion.  In  his  leisure  moments  he  cultivated 
the  Muses,  after  his  fashitaij  and  there  exiriw  a 
medical  and  anatomical  poem  of  his,  intituled : 
Description  de  In  Ibladie,  de  la  Itort,  et  de  laVie 
de  Madame  la  Duobeese  de  Mercteur,  in  whidi 
he  versifies  the  process  of  dissection,  and  enters 
into  every  conceivable  teclinical  detail.  Lonis  the 
Fourteentli,  who  was  fond  of  r^ularity  in  all 
things,  ordered  YHot  to  make  a  loamal  of  his 
health,  which  was  continued  by  the  physician's 
successors.  The  Journal  de  la  Sant^  du  Roi, 
a  fine  folio  manuscript,  magnificently  bound,  uid 
covered  with  fleut'^e-lys,  is  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  and  has  lately  been 
published.  It  is  entirety  in  the  handwriting 
of  Yalot,  Daguin,  and  Fagon.  Bvetything  re- 
lidJag  to  the  temperament  or  ailments  of  the 
king  18  there  scrupulously  set  down,  commencing 
vritn  his  in&n^,  W  it  snddenlj  stops  in  171^ 
four  yean  before  Lotus  the  Fourteenth's  death, 
probably  because  it  was  no  longer  poasiUe  to 
conceal  from  the  monarch  that  he  also  was 
mortal.  Valot  begins  his  journal  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  small-pox,  from  which  the  king 
suffered  in  1647.  He  did  not  then  hold  the 
highest  medical  rank,  but  was  called  in  to  con- 
sult with  Gu^naut ,  and  others ;  he  advised 
bleedings — a  recommendation  which  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  majority  present,  but  neverthe- 
less adopted  by  Vautier,  the  first  physician,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  in  allnsion  to  the  dispute  on  this 
occasion  that  Moliere  makes  Tomes  say :  "  If 
you  do  not  immediat^y  bleed  my  daughter,  she 
IS  a  dead  person,"  while  Desfowmdr^  replies : 
"  If  you  oleed  her,  she  will  not  be  alive  in  a 
quarter  of  an  honr." 

The  kino-  wirvirw^  fhn  IrMtmmt.  itnH  Valnt. 


in  a  truly  oourtier-like  spiri^  makes  this  entry: 
"During  this  dai^;non8  aiokuess  the  kin^ps 
conduct  caused  as  justly  to  witeiiain  the  highest 
expectations  from  his  courage,  showing  as  he 
did  at  the  age  of  eight  years  the  utmc»t  patience 
and  firmness  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sunerings." 
He  also  pays  hinwelf  a  complimen^  praising 
Vautier  foruis  great  prudence  in  having  called 
in  the  Sieurs  Gu^naut  and  Valot,  "who  gave 
ample  proof  of  their  capaoity,  and  showed  to  all 
France  how  necessary  their  skill  and  intelligence 
were  in  a  crisis  so  desperate  and  deplorable." 
Vatot  soon  afterwards  succeeded  Vautier,  and 
no  longer  writing  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
addressed  a  memoir  to  the  kii^  on  his  temj)era- 
mmt,  whieh  he  inserted  in  the  lounial  and  sigiKd 
with  his  own  name.  He  there  very  cleariv 
demonstrated  that  his  majesty  was  bom  wiui 
the  temperament  of  which  neioes  are  made,  and 
counselled  liim,  among  other  things,  to  make  use 
of  his' virtue  to  resist  the  excesses  of'  youth — 
a  piece  of  advice  which  thekingforgot  to  follow. 
Valot  describes  his  remedies  as  things  "  inspired 
by  Heaven,"  for  the  preservation  of  a  health  ao 
precious  as  that  of  his  m^esty,  and  gives  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  most  conspicuous  Land-writing 
to  the  "  Potions,"  "  Phuten,"  and  other  medica- 
ments, the  use  of  which  he  enjoins.  Valot  was 
much  addicted  to  prognostio^ons,  and  prided 
himself  greatly  on  the  trutii  of  those  he  offered. 
At  the  beginning  of  every,  year  he  predicted  tlw 
siduieastutwoimbeoiuTNitinit.  Aslongaa 
lie  wae  right  he  ooutinued  to  do  b<^  but  in  1669 
he  left  ofithe  practice^  aswining  this  reason:  "I 
have  resolved  to  insert  nowng  nuwe  of  thekind 
in  this  work,  envious  persons  asserting  that  I 
make  my  predictions  aftor  the  event.'* 

Daring  the  neater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  graiM  discovery  and  a  valuable  medi- 
cine were  two  g»at  causes  of  strife  in  the 
medical  world.  The  first  was  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  second  the  use  of  antimony  In 
1673  the  truth  of  Harvey's  discovery  was 
officially  recognised  in  France,  and  Moliere  gave 
its  antf^nists  the  coup  de  grace,  in  the  Malade 
Imaginaire,  where  he  makes  Diafoiras  the  elder 
praise  his  son  in  these  words :  "  What  particu- 
larly pleases  me  in  him  is,  that  he  blincUy  attaches 
hinuelf  to  the  opinions  of  the  andenis,  and  has 
never  bmn  willing  to  comprehend  or  listen  to 
the  reasons  and  experienoes  of  the  pretended 
discoverers  of  the  present  century,  concerning 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  opinions 
of  the  same  kidney." 

Antimony  gained  the  Bomevdiat  sooner,  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1658,  the  long, 
who  was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  fell  grievously 
sick  at  Mardyok,  and  was  removed  to  Calais. 
The  Journal  de  Sant^  then  edited  by  Yalot, 
gives  full  particulus  of  his  illness,  which  was  a 
strongly  marked  typhoid  fever.  Blood-letting 
and  pulling  were  actively  resorted  to,  but  the 
patient  eot  worse,  and  the  seventh  day  passed 
without  cringing  the  expected  ctisia.  _  lutten 
became  serions:  all  the  court  pImioiBna  were 
summoned;  and,  in  idditioii,  an  oDscuepnoti- 
firwiDF  nf  Ahhnvilln.  luuned  Dn  flansROT.  wnn.  an. 
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cordiw  to  VoUttive,  sat;  down  on  the  king's  bed 
and  said :  "  Hu  bojr  is  vary  ill,  bat  he  mu't 
die."  To  tiii5  pennug^  iiideed,  is  aieritwd 
aoma  the  faaacmr  of  oaiiae-  tbe  kii^,  bj  acbu- 
msterini;;  an  emetie;  bat  the  faet  aaeBia  to  be 
that  ifc  ma  the  nsnlt  of  »  kmK  counltntioB, 
under  tbe  pmidenerof  OnUBalManrin,  who, 
sininilar  nieoKb,  was  the  flnl  to  rote  for  giving 
antusonj.  The  king  Bvallowed  an  ounce  of  an- 
timony— its  effoots  vem  terriflc,  bat  the  royal 
latieot  reoomed^  and  tbe  fortane  of  antinioin- 
was  made.  It  was  net,  howefer,  tbe  cardimu, 
bat  Ga^naat^  wb«  had  tbe  credit  of  the  onre: 
Searran  oeletHwted  his  skill  in  a  sonnet;  and 
Niedas  Gervaiae  in  a  Ijatin  poem,  called  The 
Pat^^n,  exteUed  antwiwir  to  tbe  skies.  The 
sobject,  in  fae^  gam  birtn  to  an  epic  poem 
beuing  this  tiue :  La  Stinmimariiie^  oa  le 
«rad  ooabat  dea  nMecaaa  modenM,  tooohaQt 
Pasage  de  I'aitiai^iier  Bocme  histon-coiniqae 
d6dil^i  Messim  lea  MMions  ds  bFaoilt^  de 
Fans.  Far  le  Qkn  G.  0.  The  author  was 
Tatber  Cameaa,  ol  the  order  of  the  CMIestinB. 
It  was  execrable  trash.  The  dilate  between 
the  antinoniaiia  and  theanti-aatimouanB  last^ 
for  some  time,  bet  at  lei«tb  it  oeased:  not, 
iMverer,  in  the  lifatine  of  Valot,  who,  when 
the  war  in  the' Loar  Countries  Inoke  oat,  could 
not  be  (Ussuaded,  tthoBji^  he  was  past  aerriee, 
from  following  the  kii^  into  ISmdeiB.  ^died 
of  fatigue  OS  tba  nnd. 

So  much  for  the-  psnoMgcs  wiiom  MoHire 
made  the  subject  his  ruuenie.  The  way  in 
whicb  he  treated  tba  gvnend  clique  of  quack 
pedants  and  pretendencs.  appears  timw^^ioat  hta 
oouwdies.  ItiaatevpMHruemeforillutnitbu, 
but  far  too  wide  for  our  umitSL- 


THB  FATAL  WATCH:. 

At  a  pr^y  spot  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
some  three  or  four  8iile»  o«t  of  Fhux^idia^  the 
grand  mannfaetaring  heart  beating  with  rnOli 
and  wheels^a  nxBimtio  river  eaUes  the  Xegan 
takes  a  specially  §pracefalr  bead.  Thm  straam  is 
to  be  fMind  in  the  peerage  of  nrers,  htfii^ 
been  sug  by  respeetaUe  oaids;  and  at  this 
place  it  winoH  very  harmonioaaly  between  its 
banks.  One  of  those  banks,  a  sort  of  plateau, 
spreads  out  in  uwdnhtinnft,  aad  forms,  jnrt  of  a 
genUcman's  demesne ;  the  other,  lies  quite  flat 
To  the  left  it  is  crossed  by  a  v^te  bridge,  whieh 
forms  part  of  tbe  hi^  road,  while  to  the  mbt 
it  turns  tbe  comer  with  a  gentle  sweep.  This 
high  rood  leads  up  a  Utile  liill  to  where  a  £ew 
white  cottages  are  seen  dotted  here  and  thenv 
mixed  with  some  dnaqia  of  trees ;  tbe  place 
beats  the  name  of  the  T^age  of  Hdtown;  while 
tbe  plateau  side  of  ^  river  forms  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman's demesne  vhese  family  houae,  perdicd 
high  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,jM8  a  pretty 
view  from  its  orami^rocwi  wmdows,  of  the  river 
and  its  gtBcefiil  eccentricities.  Outside  this 
gentleman's  graonds,  nras  the  high  toad  which 
joins  the  otbex  hi^  road  thst  crosses  the  white 
bridge^  aad  tabu  the -n^ager  on  to  Belfast  or 
Lislnun.  Thislittlebird'a^yeviinrof theloc^^ 


and  tiieir  relatioia  is  necessary  to  understand 
this  curious  history  of  the  Fatal  Watdiee. 

In  one  of  the  few  white  cottages  dotted 
so  piotucsiniely  oa  the  hfll  at  Miltown,  lived 
a  re^teetaUe  £ndb  of  the  etardr  yeomen 
(vdep>~eBe  of  that  Bason  rtoe-  wholly  distiBet 
in  babita  and  phynsue,  which,  in  tbe  Irish 
nwth,  are  found  side  by  adt  the  origi- 
nal population.  Nothi^  is  se  surprising  as 
this  sbarp  violent  contrast :  reacting  to  speech, 
make,  manner,  bearing,  thoughtj  teaiper,  re- 
^on.  These  are  the  men  Uiat  have  made 
FHOopohs,  and  conjured  trp  an  Irish  Manehesto-. 
To  this  race  belonged  the  Wilgtr  family,  the 
veoRWQ  befora  mentioned ;  and  one  of  the  sons, 
bearing  tbe  name  of  Charles,  was  in  the  h^it 
of  c(»ung  down  every  Monday  monnng  from 
the  white  cottages  on  the  hill,  orosMag  the 
bridge,  and  weikmg  the  whoie'waek  at  a  plaee 
ol  bu^sese  a  oonpie  of  milea  awi^.  To  save 
time  and  tnxiUe,  he  stayed  with  im  vaele's 
family  doting  die  week,  wad  oama  home  every 
Saturday  nigkt  to  his  white  cotti^. 

Up  at  Miltown,  also,  in  another  of  tbe 
i^te  cottages,  Awdi  a  rode  low -browed 
shock^waded  fellow,  and  his  wife,  bearing  the 
name  of  Ward,  In  every  district  there  is  the 
titnkr  mauvais  snjet  of  the  place— «  man  over 
whose  movements  there  is  mystery,  and  vbo 
appears  to  acquire  the  decent  snbsiatenee  for 
wttieh  honester  men-  are  strunliag  hard,  by 
some  easy  bat  secret  means,  ^mis  Ward  was, 
in  fhet^  the  Thomas  Idle,  or  Idle  apprentice 
of  tbe  district;  Chsrbw  Wilgar,  tbe  steady 
Industrious  apprentice,  was,  cnxuMs  to  say,  hu 
fricBd  and  oonpaiiion,  eneth-  as  set  out  in 
Hogarth'a  {muoub  series.  It  had  been  weH  in- 
deed (ae  tbe  Irish  ISiomas  Idle,  eotild  be  have 
been  seat  aw^  to  sea  fike  hia  tmrtotype. 

It  is  w«U  known  to  profov&a  students  of  our 
nature,  what  a  symbol  of  respectability  is  to  be 
foaad  inso  simipte  a  thing  as  a  sttvcr  wvtoh.  To 
the  person  of  luimble  fficaas,  struf^liag  for^ 
ward  from  small  beginnings,  it  is  the  first  earnest 
of  material  prospenty,  and  is  acot^ted  by  the 
publie  as  the  sure  and  satistactoty  testimony  of 
progress.  A  local  watchmaker,  sensible  of  this 
seoret  spring  in  hunnmity,  determined  to  use  it 
to  his  own  profit,  and  set  on  foot  tbe  project  of 
a  watch  dvb.  Jirerr  one  was  to  be  ^rifted 
with  a  watcb— 4ha  Thomas  Idles  as  well  as 
the  Goodchihls— and  the  happy  ambition  of 
being  able  to  know  the  hei^  of  the  sun  at 
any  spcdal  noment,  au^  better  still,  of  eom- 
manicating  thur  observations  to  more  destitute 
neii^heurs,  was  implanted  in  every  local  breast 
'Dk  terms  were  five  shillings  a  week  for  twenty 
weeks,  with  a  lottery  evexy  Satinday  nig^  when 
a  watoh  would  be  mrawn  for.  The  Industrious 
i^tpreiitice  had  very  sow  paid  all  his  iastalmentSt 
and  was  presently  cou^letc  owner  im  fee 
a-sitver  watch ;  the  Idle  apprentice  paid  a  few 
instalawnts  fitfully  and  irr^pilariy,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  draw  a  watch  early.  With 
possession,  be  thought  no  more  of  teyments^ 
became  a  defaulter— and  on  tbe  earliest  qipor*' 
tunty  conveyed  hie  prise  to  the  pawi^)ra«er'8 
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of  the  dbtrict,  irhenoe  it  vbs  redeemed  by  direc- 
tion of  the  society.  It  happened  to  be  rather  a 
better  article  than  the  vateli  vbiebbadfUIeB  to 
the  lot  of  the  Industnons  appnmtioe,  Goodohild; 
and  Thomaa  Idle,  who  had  now  lost  fan  wvtdi 
and  his  instalmenis,  pnsentlj  dueoven  Hat  it 
is  being  earned  abmt  in  tite  poeket  of  his  ram 
fiirtDDate  frieikl.  Among'  the  lowev  and  vileT 
natnres,  it  is  well  known  what  a-  motttd  and 
unreasonable  effect  a  transaction  of  this  desrarip- 
tioD  produces:  what  a  broodii^  sense  of  injo^, 
conpled  with  an  idea  of  being  uolavfulty  de- 
prived of  what  was  th«r  own  property,  settles 
on  them,  and  growa  almost  into  a  <tisea8e. 

It  also  fdl  out  about  this  date,  that  the  man 
whom  we  hare  christened  Thomas  Idle  tras  more 
than  usoally  unlucky  in  his  general  enterprises, 
and  unfortonotein  other  transactions  besides  that 
of  his  watrii.  He  bad  married,  and  yet  would 
not  woi^  He  would  not  di^  neither  would  he 
B[Hn,  nor  yet  labour  in  the  fields.  He  bad  ttkai 
to  ptowlmg  about  boneat  districts,  where  lua 
Tina  w«re  tmxded  with  not  nnznaonaiUe  appre- 
hension, linu^rit  came  tothesnmmn  erenmgs 
in  iba  miratii  of  Hay-,  when  the  twiUgbt  was- 
leiig»  and  the  walks  borne  after  the  da/a  w<ovk 
were  reiy  pleasant.  Finally,  too,  it  came  to  a  Sa- 
turday summer's  erening  m  this  month  of  May. 

On  the  Friday  previoos,  when  the  ude'a 
family  was  getting  ready  tea  and  supper  for  the 
return  of  the  men  from  work,  the  in-bcAiafr 
rionchii^  figure  of  the  Idle  apprentice  pre- 
sented Itself  in  a  GHeDgarrf  cap,  came  in, 
sat  down,  had  tea,  and  put  many  qnestious 
aboat  the  indnstrious  Wugar,  wno  was  ex- 
pected preaentiy.  By-aad-by,  hfr  arrived,  foasd 
uis  friend,  and  after  a  Aott  time  the  pair  want 
ODt  together  for  an  twoaie  wnlk.  Charles 
Wilgar  did  not  return  vaa/iSL  past  ten  o*dook, 
but  told  his  broOer  next  mocning  that  thsgr  had 
been  to  the  Lsgin  banl^  and,  with  a  pre* 
sentiment,  added,  that  be  had  somehow  a  donbt 
of  his  friend.  The  nextdaywas  spent  in.labour; 
when  evenii^  oame  on,  the  ill-favoured.  Idle 
apprentice  was  ugain  at  the  uncle's  cottage. 
Tlus  time  he  was  on  a  friendly  errand.  It 
was  Saturday  night.  Both.  lived  up  on  the  liill, 
at  the  white  cottages  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lagan;  their  war  lay  in  the  saase  directifm.;  and 
they  might  wale  borne  to^ber.  Just  before 
starting,  the  uncle  cidled  bis  nepbew  privately 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  there  entrusted  him 
with  a  borrowed  watch,  which  he  was  to  take 
home  and  restore  to  another  member  of  the 
fiimily  liriag-at  MilCown.  This  he  put  into  his 
fob;  but  be  carried  the  oUier^the  fatal  watch — 
in  bis  waosteoat-podcet,  ooMnicnoiia  by  a  chain. 

Thus  the  two  men  left  the  house  together,  the 
hour  being  about  half-past  six  o'clock.  They 
miglit  have  kept  tho  faigi  road  idl  the  way,  which 
would  have  taken  them,  by  following  a  sort  of 
right  angle,  down  to  the  bnd^  across  thewato*, 
and  thence  strai^t  up  to  Miltowo.  But  there 
was  a  shorter  cut  tlirough  the  fields,  straight 
to  the  winding  ed^  of  the  rirer,  thence  along 
the  bank  to  the  bridge,  thence  up  to  Miltown  as 
before.    It  sared  a  few  minutes ;  bat  it  ted  | 


ercntttalty  to  a  kus  longnoRKf  for  both  which 
they  never  dreaned  of  vnen  toey  kft  the  oofe* 
tajra  door. 

It  WBS'  aboot  half-past  six.  It  had  been 
a  bewtifnl  dn,  and  the  evenings  was  olosii^  in 
tnmqdDr.  Iliere  was  abmduoe  of  soft  twi- 
light. Ineneat  aortas  of  naxt^KB  hadoeased 
to  throb.  TMiy  took  timr  wvr,  first,  aloag  the 
high  road  for  a  hnndred  ywds-  or  so,  daring 
wliieh  short  span  a  neighbour  coming  home  met 
them,  and  wished  them  God  speed.  Another 
neighbour  standii^  at  his  door  saW'  the  pair 
pass  by,  and  watcmdtbem  out  <jt  aiglit;  for,  at 
the  end  of  this  aanp  of  iagh.  road  tbCT  took  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left,  and  stmek  iwto  the  green 
fields,  making  for  th»  river.  That  uneoocemed 
neighbour  watching  them  oat  of  sight,  of  all 
thii^  in  the  world,  had  least  in  his  thoughts 
that  the  low-browed  slouching  fellow  carried  at 
that  moment  in  his  Iweast-powtt  a  huge  round 
stone,  smooUi  as  a  eannon-ball,  neat^  tied  up 
in  the  end  of  a  po<^et4iandkendiiel— a  simple 
yet  fewful  iostmssmt  of  dedntotion.  The  last 
thii%,  too,  he  covld  bave  thon^  oi  on  that 
Sahutlay  nidit.  as  be  tamed  into  hiv  cottage 
again,  was,  tlml  he  would  never  see  that  good 
yeoman  'Wilgar  alive  asain.  TSa  rest  of  that 
"dork  night's  work"  was  dontailed  toge- 
ther long  afterwards.  Many  tenguea  joined  in 
telling  the  story.  Another  neif^bour  wander- 
ing home  across  those  green  fields  niet  the  low* 
browed  mas' vndking  away  from  the  southward 
—that  is,  in  a  direction  whicli  would  lead  him  to 
a  laive  linen  town,  a  few  mflea  awny.  This,  he  re- 
membered, was  at  aboat  bidf-paat  seven  o'clock. 

The  scene  changes  to  ttoe  linen  tows — 
Lisbum~of  a  Sativday  niglrt;  streets  foil, 
shops  open,  aad  the-  thick  manufiutaring  mis- 
c^avy  pouting  thioagb,  haaj  witb  Sanirday 
nipht^  work.  A  snait  daakj  girl  baa  driven  in 
with  her  sister  on  the  fiu^y  art,  and,  among 
other  functions,  has  to  vistt  a  pawnbroker  m 
Bow-Jaa^  bearing  the  significant  name  of  Gamble. 
In  the  street,  lurking  aboai  dubiovsly,  she 
comes  upon  an  old  acquaintance  his  dtll  heavy 
featuresligbteduplrf a^Jamp.  ThisisTbomas 
Idle,  who  greets  her  m  a  friendly  way.  Pos- 
sibly an  ancient  admirer.  He  pulls  out  a  silver 
watch,  and  is  very  anxioos  that  she  should  step 
up  to  the  pswnbroker  of  the  significant  name. 
By  the  lampligbt  a  stnnigo  short  dialogue  fol- 
lows: the  smart  flashy  girl  wishiiv,  with  female 
curiosity,  to  reach  to  tne  whde  hisfeoKj  of  the 
tcansaetion.  He  tells  her  that  the  watch  bdtmn 
to  many  mastesa,  skiftiiq;  the  names.  Ffaal^, 
be  breaks  out  with  the  xmi  ownarship,  and 
tells  her  that  it  is  the  Indastrions  apprentice's 
own  wateh.  The  flashy  giii  tlwn  bohfiy  declines 
any  meddling  with  the  basinesh  "What  are 
you  afraid  of  F"  says  Thomas  Idle,  with  a  Uind 
infatuation  scarcely  paralleled  in  homicidal  an- 
nals; "of  Charles  Wilgar?  He  will  never  tell 
of  it,  for  ie  it  Ifiw  ta  tka  Lagtmi*  Scarcely 
comprehending  the  force  of  this  strange  ooafea- 
sioD,  she  went  lier  way. 

Later  on,  tlie  scene  is  in  the  murky  crowded 
labcrnade  of  the  pawnbroker  with  the  sigoifi- 
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cant  name;  the  private  stalls  wherein  this 
Satnrdaj  night's  cathedral  worship  is  per- 
formed, are  crowded  with  a  copious  ^et  dingy 
congregation;  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  are 
abundant,  yet  not  to  be  scrutinised  too  nicel  v. 
Either,  presently,  repairs  our  low-browed  Idle 
apprentice,  with  his  fatal  watch,  in  his  hand, 
to  ensure  to  himself  the  truth  of  the  wamiag 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death !  .j 

It  is  wonaerful  what  a  mem6cy  there  waa  of 
the  inoidmts  of  ibat  night.  Wonderfbl,  too,  how 
in  general  incidents  of  tnissorttre  recovered  from 
the  common  mind.  The  next  ebb  of  the  tide,  it 
would  be  expected,  should  aweep  away  all  such 
vestt^,  as  hours,  minutes,  and  this  or  that  man 
wranng  this  or  that  dress.  There  were  women 
there,  ul  busy  with  what  seems  to  be  the  clironic 
Saturday  night's  work,  of  bringing  and  taking 
away  houseiiold  goods.  Yet  they  had  time,  by 
some  liveliness  of  observation  fatal  to  our  Idle 
apprentice,  to  take  note  of  him  and  his  fatal 
watch.  One  remembered  distinctly,  a  strange 
man,  in  a  Glei^arry  cap,  baigaining  about  the 
price,  and  recollected  the  sum  Imnded  over 
eventually  to  the  stranGje  man  in  the  Glengarry 
cap.  AnoUier  knew  him  personally,  and  took 
note  of  watch.  Glengarry  cap,  and  price. 
Even  the  flaaliy  ^rl,  who  chanced  to  be  m  the 
shop,  either  fnnn  suspicion  or  on  private  bosi- 
neaa  of  her  own,  heard  the  whole  transaction. 
Finally,  the  proprietor,  heariog  the  su^cestive 
name  of  Gamble,  had  his  ledger,  or  pawn 
chrouicle,  wherein  was  set  oat  price  and  number 
of  watch,  with  fictitiooB  name,  which  name  the 
women  had  heard  the  strange  man  in  tiie  Glen* 
garry  cap  giving  in. 

That  night  he  was  seen  and  spoken  with  in 
many  roa£  and  places,  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  like  a  guilty  spectre.  And  the  familvup 
at  the  little  white  cottages  dotted  on  the  hilt  at 
Miltown  wondered  that  their  son  did  not  come 
home :  never  dreaming  that  he  was  bat  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  from  their  own  door,  lyine 
in  tiia  damp  bed  of  the  Lagan,  with  his  Am 
frightfuUv  battered  in,  and  the  round  atone  and 
handkerchief  lying  besidehim.  Andsothatday 
ended. 

In  the  morning,  a  Sunday-school  ^rl,  tripping 
home,  looked  in  at  the  home  of  the  Idle 
apprentice,  and  found  him  at  his  fire,  washing 
his  feet.  Later  in  the  day  she  came  agun,  and 
found  him  walking  up  and  down,  jingling  money 
merrily  in  his  pocket,  so  that  his  wife,  who  was 
by,  actually  called  out  with  a  sort  of  horror, 
"Good  God!  how  did  you  come  by  that 
monev  V*  He  then  sat  down  by  the  fire  mid 
got  tue  ^unday-school  girl  to  take  a  thorn  out 
of  his  wnst  with  a  needle.  A  fact  in  itself  but 
of  indifierent  importance,  as  a  point  of  evince, 
bat  not  withoot  a  connexion  with  the  fact  that, 
at  the  bank  over  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
to  be  found,  hereafter,  and  only  there,  was  a 
bush  of  brambles  with  thorns  of  the  same  sort. 

Suspicion  now  became  justly  excited.  In- 


qmries  b^^  to  be  made,  and  with  no  satisfac- 
tory result.  Finally,  marks  of  a  straggle  were 
discovered  on  the  hank ;  these  led  to  tlie  river 
being  dragged ;  and  the  body  of  the  hapless  In- 
dustrious apprentice  was  at  last  found  and 
brought  to  the  hank.  The  whole  of  the  back  of 
the  skull  was  terribly  shattered ;  suitable  rc^t, 
indeed,  from  a  blow  of  the  fearful  instrument 
found  near  him— the  smooth  round  stone  tied 
op  80  neatly  in  the  sUng  handkerchief.  This 
handkendiiei  was  shown  to  have  been  given  to 
the  wretched  murderer,  long  before,  by  the 
fiashy  frirl — a  sort  of  sweetheart's  present,  and. 
whidi  she  recognieed  by  a  rent  in  it  which  she 
herself  had  mended  with  her  needle  and  thread. 
,  All  things,  therefore,  pointed  to  the  Idle 
apprentice  with  irresistible  force.  He  had  been 
seen  going  to  the  water  in  company  with  the 
murdered  man ;  he  had  been  seen  coming  away 
alone;  the  minutes  had  all  been  balanced  and 
accounted  for.  The  time  before  and  after  the 
bloody  deed,  had  been  calculated  to  a  nicety ; 
the  distance  fitted  exactly  with  the  times.  And 
yet  there  was  one  thing  wanting — the  exact  mo- 
ment  when  the  deed  itself  was  done.  Hut,  a 
dumb  witness  was  found  to  prove.  Another 
fatal  watch,  which  the  wicked  Idle  ^prentice 
little  thoa^^t  would  ever  testify  agamst  him. 
was  in  the  podcet  of  the  deceased  when  he  waa 
flung  down  from  the  high  hank  into  the  Logan 
wtvtras:  the  watch  wlii^  was  given  priv^^y 
in  the  kitchen.  In  a  few  seconds  the  water 
had  reached  the  works,  and  it  stopped,  with  the 
hands  pomting  to  a  quarter  pa»i  teven .'  The  two 
watches  played  the  part  of  avenging  furies,  and 
brought  the  murderer  to  the  conaemned  cell. 

This  little  history  is  a  literal  abridgment  of  a 
trial  for  murder  recently  concluded  at  Belfast. 
Daniel  Ward,  the  person  who  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  Idle  apprentice,  was  the  wretched  man 
who  murdered  his  friend  for  a  silver  watch.  He 
was  well  and  ingeniously  defended ;  but  a  mas- 
teHy  leply  from  the  leading  eoaiisel  for  the 
crown  sealed  his  destby.  Bjb  now  lies  waiting 
until  what  is  called  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law  shall  be  carried  oat. 

MR.  CHARL£S  DICKENS'S  READINGS. 

Haxotkb  Squui  Rooks.  On  ToMdar  ETaanig,  April  91, 
HB.  CHARLES  DICKENS  wlU  mdlilB 

DAVXD  COPPMBFIEIiD, 

AMD 

MR.  BOB  SAWYER'S  PARTY  FROM  PICKWICK. 

Oq  Thnndar  Ereaiogi  April  23,  hta 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  AT  MR.  SQUEERSft 
SCHOOL, 

BOOTS  AT  THE  HOLLY  TREE  INN. 

And  on  Taeid»7  BTenlng,  April  28,  fala 
CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  AND  THE  TRIAL 
FROM  PICkWCK. 

Staat,it.      OaUnStatt,  i*.      Boot  Stalt,  It. 

TtAMi  to  b*  luid  U  lb*  OfllBa  «f  AU  tb«  Ymc  Itoaad,  M,  WdHnr- 
toa-itrMLStrud ;  oTKr.  JOHN  FOTTLE.  14  nd  l&,Iti>nl  Bidwn 
CHt;  Kmv*.  CHaPUAK  ud  HALL'S.  Fal^ilMn,  IW,  nocadlUr)  at 
AOCTntV  tIckM  Offlo*.  St.  JaraM'i  BUl;  and  ai  PAntE'S  iVkM 
OflM,  UaaoTw  Sqaara  Roont. 
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YEBT  HARD  CASE 

ar  TO  Aimcn  o*  "  n  n  xMvn  no  uts  to  hod.'' 


CHAFTBH  ni. 

WxmraHG  boat-races  was  all  yerj  fine ;  but  a 
hnndred  such  victories  could  not  compensate  Mr. 
Eeimet's  female  hearera  for  one  such  defeat  as  he 
bad  aoDouBced,  a  defeat  that,  to  thdr  minds, 
carried  disgrace.  Thdr  Edwud  plncked!  At 
first  tliej  wen  benumbed,  and  ut  chilled,  with 
zed  cheeks,  bevUdeied  between  present  triumph 
and  moitification  at  hand.  'Hien  the  ookmr 
ebbed  out  of  their  faces,  and  they  enoonnged 
eadi  other  feebly  in  whispers,  "might  it  not  be 
a  mistake?" 

But  unconscious  Kennet  robbed  them  of  this 
timid  hope.  He  was  now  in  his  element,  knew 
all  about  it,  rushed  into  details,  and  sawed  away 
all  doubt  ham  their  minds. 

Hhe  sum  was  this.  Dodd's  general  perform- 
ance was  mediocre,  but  passable;  he  was 
plucked  for  his  Log^c  Hardie  said  he  was  vei; 
sorry  for  it-  "What  does  it  matter,"  aaswered 
Sennet;  "he  is  a  boating  man." 

"Well,  and  I  am  a  boating  man.  "Why  you 
told  me  yourself,  the  other  day,  poor  Dodd  was 
anxious  about  it  on  account  of  lus  friends.  And, 
by-the-by,  that  reminds  me  they  say  he  has  got 
two  pretty  sisters  here." 

Says  Kennet.  briskly.  "  I'll  go  and  tell  him ;  I 
know  him  just  to  speak  to." 

"What,  doesn't  he  know  f" 

"  How  can  he  know  ?"  said  Kennet,  jealously; 
the  testamurs  were  only  just  out  as  I  came 
away."  And  with  Haa  he  started  on  hia  conge- 
nial errand. 

Hardie  took  two  or,  three  of  his  long  strides, 
and  fairly  collared  him.  "  You  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"  What,  not  tell  a  maavben  h^i  ploughed? 
Hut  is  a  good  joke." 

'*I7o.  There's  time  enongh.  Tell  him  after 
chapel,  to-morrow,  or  in  chapel  if  you  must :  but 
why  pdson  hii  triumphal  cup  ?  And  his  sisters, 
too,  vbj  spoil  their  pleasure  P  Hang  it  all,  not 
a  word  aboTit*  ploughing*  to  ai^  living  soul  to- 

his  raipris^  Eeonet'sface  expressed  no 
sympathy,  nor  even  bare  assent.  At  this  Haidie 
lost  potience,  and  bunt  out  inqtetnously,  "Take 
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care  how  you  refose  me;  take  care  how  you 
thwart  me  in  this.  He  is  the  best-uatored  fellow 
in  college.  It  doesn't  matter  to  you,  and  it 
does  to  him ;  and  if  you  do,  then  take  my  name 
off  the  list  of  your  acquaintance,  for  I'll  never 
speak  a  word  to  you  again  in  this  world ;  no,  not 
on  my  death-bed,  by  Heaven." 

The  threat  was  extravagant;  but  Tenth's 
glowing  cheek,  and  eye,  and  imperious  lip,  and 
simide  generosity,  made  it  almost  beauUfd. 

Kennet  whined,  "Oh,  if  you  talk  like  that, 
there  is  an  end  to  ftir  tagaamat.'*  ' 

"End  it  then,  and  promise  mo:  npm  your 
honour!" 

"Wbynot?  Whatbosh!  There  I  promise. 
Now,  how  do  yon  oonatroe  icvfiu-ofrotoTi^  F" 

TheittCfmgmous  dog  ("I  thank  taee,  Taff,  for 
teaching  me  that  word")  put  this  query  with  the 
severity  of  an  inquisitor  bringing  bask  a  gar- 
rulous prisoner  to  the  point. 

Hardie  replied  gaily,  "  Any  way  you  like,  now 
you  are  a  good  fellow  again." 

"Come,  thatis  evasive.  Mytntor  says  it  can- 
not be  rendered  by  any  one  English  word;  no 
more  can  ymrrptfu^iyoe." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  can  he  know  about 
English  F — yaorpniapyos  is  a  Cormorant :  kv/ii- 
vtmpum\s  IS  a  Skinflint;  and  your  tutor  is  a 
Puffer.  Hush!  Keep  dark  now!  here  he 
comes,"  And  he  went  hastily  to  meet  Inward 
Dodd:  and  by  that  means  intercepted  him  on 
his  way  to  the  carriage.  "  Give  me  your  hand, 
Dodd,"  he  cried ;  "  you  have  saved  the  univer- 
si^.  You  must  be  stroke  of  the  eight-oar  after 
me.  Let  me  see  more  of  you  than  I  have,  old 
feUow." 

"  With  all  roy  heart,"  replied  Edward,  calmly, 
hut  takmg  the  offered  hand  cordially ;  though  he 
rather  wanted  to  get  away  to  his  motho:  and 
sister. 

"  We  win  poll  together,  and  read  together  into 
the  bargain,"  continued  Hardie. 
"Bead  together?  Yon  audi?  What  do  yon 

mewiF" 

"Well,  you  see  I  am  pretty  well  up  in 
the  higher  books;  what  I  have  got  to  rub  up 
is  my  Divinity  and  my  Logic ;  especially  my 
Logic  Will  yon  grind  Logic  with  me?  Say 
'  Yes,'  for  I  know  you  will  keep  your  word." 

"  It  is  too  good  an  offer  to  refose,  Hardiet 
but  now  I  look  at  yoo,  yon  are  excited;  won- 
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derfuUy  excited;  with  tlie  race,  eh?  Now, 
just— you— wait— quietly— tOl  next  week,  aDd 
then,  if  yom  arc  ao  aoft  as  to  ask  me  in  cool 

blood—" 

"Wait  a  week?"  cried  the  impetuous  youth. 
"No,  not  a  minute.  It  is  settled.  lWe,-Te 
cram  Logic  together  next  tenn." 

And  he  shook  Edwaid's  fauid  a{;ain  with 
glistening  eyes  and  an  emotion  that  was  quite 
unintelligflile  to  Edward ;  bat  not  to  the  quick, 
sensitive,  spirits,  who  sat  but  fifteen  yards  off. 

"  You  luily  must  excuse  me  jost  now,"  said 
£dward,  and  ran  to  the  carriage,  and  put  out 
both  hands  to  tbe  fair  occuxiauts.  Tbey  kissed 
him  eagerly,  with  little  tender  sighs;  and  it 
cost  them  no  slight  effort  not  to  cry  publicly 
over  "the  beloved,"  "the  Tictorioua,"  "the 
plonked," 

Young  Hardw  stood  petrified. 

"What?  These  ladies  Dodd's  sisters!  Why, 
one  of  them  had  called  the 'other  mamma. 
Good  Heavens,  all  bis  talk  in  their  hearing  bad 
been  of  Dodd;  and  Eennet  and  he  between 
them  had  let  out  the  very  thing  he  wanted  to 
conceal.  especiaUy  from  Dodcts  relations.  He 
gazed  at  them,  and  turned  hot  to  the  very  ftse- 
head> 

Then,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say,  and 
bdngafteralibnt  aoIeverboy,notacoDl  ''nero: 
unready"  man  of  the  world,  he  slipped  away, 
blushing.  Kennet  followed,  gog^ii^. 

Left  to  herself,  Mrs.  Dodd  would  have  broken 
the  bad  news  to  Edward  at  once,  and  taken  the 
line  of  c(ms(ding  him  under  her  own  vexation : 
it  would  not  have  been  the  first  time  she  bad 
played  that  card.  But  young  Mr.  Bardie  bad 
said  it  would  be  unkind  to  poison  Edward's  day, 
and  it  is  sweet  woman's  nature  to  follow  suit ; 
so  she  and  Julia  put  bright  faces  on,  and  Edward 
passed  a  right  jocund  afternoon  with  them ;  he 
was  not  allowed  to  surprise  one  of  the  looks 
they  intercbanged  to  relieve  their  secret  mortifi- 
cation. 

But,  after  dinner,  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
him  to  go  back  to  Oxford,  Mrs.  Dodd  became 
silent,  and  a  little  distraite;  aiul  at  last  drew 
her  chaiz  awi^  to  a  small  table,  and  wrote  s 
letter. 

In  directing  it  she  turned  it  purposely,  so 
that  Jnlia  could  catch  the  address:  "Edvard 
Dodd,  JStq.,  Exeter  College,  Ojford," 

Julia  was  naturally  startled  at  first,  and  her 
eye  roved  ahnoat  comically  to  and  fro  the  letter 
and  its  Destin^ion,  seated  calm  and  uncon- 
scious of  woman's  beneficent  wiles.  But  her 
heart  soon  divined  the  mystery ;  it  was  to 
reach  him  the  first  thing  in  lite  mocnii^ 
and  qiare  him  the  pain  of  writing  the  news  to 
them;  and,  doubtlias,  so  worded  as  not  to  leave 
him  a  day  in  doubt  of  their  {o^Eiveness  and^ym- 
pathy. 

Julia  took  the  missive  unobserved  \ff  the  Des- 
tination, and  gUded  out  of  the  vxm  to  get  it 
qtueUy  posted. 


[CondacMlqr 


Tbe  servant-girl  was  waiting  on  the  aecond- 
fioor  lodgers,  and  told  her  so,  with  a  aignifiemt 
addition,  viz.  that  the  post  wai  in  this  street, 
and  only  a  few  doom  o£ 

Julia  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  coolness, 
bat  tot^  the  hint  with  perfect  good  temper,  and 
just  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  went  with 
ithttsdf. 

Tbe  post-office  was  not  quite  so  near  as  repre- 
soited;  but  she  was  soaa  there,  for  she  Was e^er 
till  she  had  posted  it;  but  she  came  back  sbw^f 
and  thooi^itfnlly:  here  in  the  street^  lighted  oidj 
by  the  moon,  and  an  occasional  gaslight,  there 
was  no  need  for  self-restraint,  and  soon  her 
mortification  betrayed  itself  in  her  speaking 
countenance.  And  to  think  that  her  mother, 
on  whom  she  doted,  should  have  to  write  to 
her  son,  there  present,  and  post  the  letter! 
This  made  her  eyes  fill,  and  before  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  lodging,  they  were  brimming 
over. 

As  she  put  her  foot  on  the  step,  a  timid  voice 
addressed  her,  in  a  low  tone  of  supplication. 
"  May  I  venture  to  speak  one  word  to  you.  Miss 
Dodd  P— one  single  word  P" 

She  looked  19  sorprised;  and  it  was  yming 
Mr.  Hurdle. 

His  tall  figure  was  bending  towards  her  sub- 
missively, and  bia  face,  as  well  as  his  nttenuux^ 
beln^ed  oonsideiable  ag^tion. 

And  what  led  to  so  unusual  a  rencontre  b^ 
tween  a  young  gentleman  and  lady  who  had 
never  been  introduced  F 

"  The  Tender  Fassion,**  says  a  reader  d  many 
novels. 

Why,  yes ;  the  tenderest  in  all  onr  nature : 
Wounded  vanity. 

Naturally  proud  and  sensitive,  and  inflated  by 
success  md  fiattery.  Alfred  Bardie  bad  been 
torturing  himself  ever  since  he  fled  Edward's 
female  relations.  He  was  mortified  to  the  core. 
He  confounded  "the  fools"  (his  favourite  sy- 
nonym for  bis  acquaintance)  for  going  and 
calling  Dodd's  mother  an  elder  sister,  and  so  not 
giving  him  a  chance  to  divine  her.  And  then 
that  he,  who  prided  himself  on  his  discrimina- 
tion, should  take  them  for  ladies  of  rank,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  the  hi^est  fashion ;  and,  climax  of 
humiliation,  that  so  great  a  man  as  he  should  go 
and  seem  to  court  them  by  praising  Dodd  of 
Exeter,  by  enlai^g  upon  Dodd  of  Exeter,  by 
offering  to  grind  Logic  with  Dodd  of  Exeter. 
Who  would  believe  that  this  was  a  coincidence, 
a  mere  comcidence?  Tbey  could  not  be  expected 
to  believe  it ;  female  vanity  would  not  let  them. 
He  tingled,  and  was  not  fkr  from  hating  the 
whole  fiunily:  so  hitter  a  thing  is  that  whioh 
I  have  Tentued  to  dub  "the  Tenderest  Pss* 
sjan." 

He  iidied  f  0  esse  his  irritatitm  by  exphuning 
to  Edward.  Dodd  was  a  frank,  good-hearted 
fellow;  he  wrald  listen  to  facts,  ud  convlnGe 
the  laiQes  in  turn.  Hardieleanied  where  Dodd's 
party  lodged,  and  waited  about  the  door  to  catch 
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bim  alone ;  Dodd  moat  be  in  coUege  hy  tvelre, 
and  Toold  leave  Henley  before  ten.  He  waited 
till  be  mw  tiied  of  waiting.  Bui  at  last  the 
door  opened  ;  he  stepped  forward,  and  ont 
tripped  Hiss  Dodd.  "  O^nfonnd  it  !**  mattered 
H»^te^  and  drew  back.  Howerer,  he  stood  and 
admired  her  graceful  figure  and  action,  her  lady- 
like speed  without  buatlinff.  Had  she  cofte 
bade  at  the  aame  pace,  he  would  nerer  have  ven- 
tured to  stop  hor :  on  anch  a  thread  do  things 
hang:  but  she  returned  ve^  slowly,  hanging 
hec  bead;  her  look  at  Um  and  hia  headadie 
leeoned  to  him,  a  look  Isimfal  of  goodness. 
She  would  do  as  Veil  as  Ddward,  betia  per- 
haps. He  yidded  to  impidse,  and  addressed  her, 
but  with  aH  the  traiadation  <rf  a  youth  de^riog 
the  gnut  Etiquette  for  the  first  time  in  his  l^Te. 

Julia  was  a  little  surprised  tmd  fluttered,  but 
did  not  betray  it;  sbe  had  been  taught  seif- 
oommand  br  example  if  not  I7  precept. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Hardie,"  said  t^e,  with  a 
modest  composure  a  young  coquette  mi^  have 
envied  onder  the  circumstances. 

Hardie  had  now  only  to  exphun  himself;  but 
instead  of  that,  he  stood  looking  at  her  with 
silent  coooem;  the  fair  face  she  raised  to  him 
was  wet  with  tears ;  so  were  her  eyes,  and 
even  the  giorions  eychuhes  were  fringed  with 
HaA  tender  apr^ ;  and  it  glistened  in  the  mocat- 
light 

This  sad  and  imtty  sight  drove  the  vain  but 
generous  yooUi's  caUmity  dean  out  of  his  head. 
"Why,  you  are  crying!  Hiss  Dodd,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  I  hope  nothing  has  h^pened." 

Julia  turned  her  head  away  a  little  fretfully, 
with  a  "Nos  no!"  Bat  soon  her  natural  can- 
dour and  aimplioity  prevailed ;  a  aimpliaty  not 
witiioat  dignity;  she  turned  round  to  him  and 
looked  him  in  the  face,  "  Why  should  I  deny  it 
to  you,  sir,  who  have  been  good  enoogh  to  ayn- 
pa^asew^us?  We  am  mortified,  sadly  mor- 
tified, at  dear  Edward's  disgrace;  and  it  haa  cost 
us  a  struggle  not  to  disob^  yoo,  and  poisoa  hia 
triomphai  cup  with  sad  hnis.  And  mamma  bad 
to  vxite  to  him,  and  console  him  against  to- 
moBow:  but  I  hoga  he  will  not  feel  it  so 
eeretely  as  she  does :  and  I  hare  just  posted  it 
asftiAS,  and  whsn  I  thooe^t  of  our  dear  mamma 

being  driven  to  such  expedients,  I  Cb  V* 

And  the  pure  young  heart,  having  opened  itadf 
by  words,  must  flow  a  little  more. 

"  Oh,  pragr  don't  cry,"  said  young  Hardie^  ten- 
derly; "dont  take  audi  a  trifie  toheartso;  you 
crying  aakcanu  feel  goilty  for  letting  it  happen. 
It  shjdl  neveroecur  again.  If  1  had  only  known, 
it  shoold  nevrar  have  happened  at  all." 

"  Onoe  »  enough,"  sighed  Julia. 

"  Indeed  you  take  it  too  mnch  to  heart ;  it  is 
only  out  of  Oxford  a  plough  is  thoi^t  much  of ; 
especially  a  smgle  one;  that  is  so  very  common. 
Yon  see.  Miss  Dodd,  an  university  examination 
consists  of  several  items :  neglect  but  one,  and 
Criditon  himself  wonld  be  ploughed;  because 
brilliancy  in  your  otbcc  papera  is  not  allowed  to 
count:  that  is  how  the  most  distingnidied  man  d 


our  day  got  ploo^tedfor  Smalls ;  I  hod  a  narrow 
escape,  1  know,  for  (me.  Bat,  Miss  Dodd,  if  you 
knew  how  far  your  brother's  performance  on  the 
river  outw»ghs  a  mere  ahp  in  the  stdiool^  in  all 
auiversitymen's  eyes,  the  dons'  and  idl,  you  would 
not  make  this  bright  di^  end  sadly  to  Oxford  by 
crying.  Why,  I  could  find  you  a  thousand  men 
who  would  be  Roughed  to^nwrow  with  glory  and 
delight,  to  win  one  such  race  as  your  Iffother  has 
won  two." 

Julia  aighed  again.  But  it  sounded  now  half 
like  a  si^  of  x^ef  1  the  final  si^,  with  vhioh 
ihe  bir  eoaseiU  to  be  conaoled. 

And,  indeed,  this  improvemeait  in  the  maue  did 
not  escape  Hudie;  he  felt  he  was  on  the  n^ht 
tack:  ha  enumerated  fiaently,  and  by  name, 
many  good  men,  besides  Dean  Swift,  who  had 
been  ploughed,  yet  had  cultivated  the  field  of 
letters  in  their  turn;  and,  in  shcvt,  he  waa  so 
earnest  and  fdeusible,  that  somethii^  like  a  smile 
hovered  about  his  hearer's  lips,  and  abe  glanced 
askant  at  him  with  fortive  gratitude  from  under 
her  silky  lashes.  But  soon  it  reonned  to  her  that 
this  waa  rather  a  Icmg  interriew  to  accord  to  "a 
stranger,"  and  nnder  the  moon;  ao  she  said  a 
little  stiffly,  "  And  was  this  what  yon  were  good 
enough  to  wish  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Hardie  P" 

"No,  Miss  Dodd,  to  be  firank,  it  was  not. 
My  motive  in  addressing  you,  without  the  to 
take  such  a  hcedxm,  was  egotisticaL  1  came 
here  to  clear  myself ;  I-— I  was  a&mA  joa  wmak 
think  me  a  humbug,  you  know." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  indeed." 

"Well,  I  feared  yoa  and  Mrs.  Dodd  might 
think  I  praised  Dodd  ao,  and  did  what  tittte  I 
did  for  hbn,  knowing  who  yon  were,  nul  wishing 
to  curry  &Tonr  with  you  by  all  that;  and  that  is 
so  underhand  and  paltry  a  way  of  going  to  work, 
I  should  despise  myself." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hardie,"  said  the  yovng  lady,  smB- 
ing,  *' how  foohsh :  why,  ofooBrseweknnryoK 
had  no  idea." 

"  Indeed  I  hod  not ;  but  how  could  you  know 

itr 

"  Why>  we  nv  it.  Do  yon  tlunk  we  hare  no 
eyea?  wh,  «wil  wnnJi  keewrar  wmbi  g«wii3«iw»ti 
Imre.  Itismammaandlwhoamtobhuu^ifany- 
body;  we  oi^t  to  have  declared  winces :  it 
would  have  been  mon  generous  more  manly. 
Bat  vee»notallbegaiUemen,7oaknov.  It 
was  so  sweet  to  hear  Edward  praised  bf  one 
^0  did  not  know  us ;  it  was  like  stolen  fruit; 
mid  by  cue  whom  others  prane:  so  if  you 
can  festive  us  oar  slyness,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter." 

"  Forgive  70a  ?  joa  have  iakea  a  thorn  aai  of 
my  souL" 

"Then  1  am  so  ghMl  you  smunuwd  ooorage 
to  speak  to  me  without  eereBoa^.  Mamma 
would  have  done  better  though ;  hut  afterall,  do 
not  I  know  her?  My  mamma  ia  all  goodness 
and  intelligence;  and  be  assured,  air,  she  does 
you  justice ;  and  is  quite  seaisiUe  U  jour  dwM- 
temtei  kindness  to  dear  Edwaid."  With  this 
she  was  about  to  retire. 
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"Ah!  Butyon,  Misa  DoddF  with  tAohi  I 
haTe  taken  this  miTnycniitable  UbertrP'  said 
Hardie,  imploringly. 

"He,  Mr.  Hardie  F  yon  do  me  the  honour  to 
require  my  opinion  oC  your  perfiaroaacea ;  in- 
obding  of  couTM  this  fl«f-intndnotionP* 

Hardie  hang  his  head ;  then  vas  a  tonoh  of 
satire  in  the  kdy's  Toice,  he  thought. 

Her  soft  eyes  rested  demnrely  on  him  a 
moment }  she  saw  he  was  a  little  abashed. 

"2i^  opinion  of  it  all  is  that  yon  have  been 
very  kmd  to  ns ;  in  beii%  most  kbid  to  our  poor 
Edward.  I  nerer  saw,  nor  read  of  any^iing 
more  genenn^  more  manly.  And  then  «othon^t> 
ful,  M  considerate  w  delicate!  so  instead  of 
criticising  yon,  as  yon  seem  to  expect,  his  sister 
only  hleases  you,  and  thanks  yoa  from  the  Tery 
bo^m  of  her  heart." 

She  had  begun  with  a  polite  composure,  bor- 
rowed from  mamma;  but,  onoe  launched,  her 
ardent  nature  got  the  better :  her  oolour  rose  and 
rose,  and  her  voice  sank  and  sank,  and  the  last 
wo^  came  almost  in  a  whisper,  and  such  a  lovely 
whisper;  agorgle  from  the  heart :  and,asshec(m- 
cluded,  her  delicate  hand  came  sweeping  out  with 
a  heaTen-tanght  gesture  of  large  and  sorereign 
cordiality,  that  made  even  the  honest  words  and 
the  divine  tones  more  eloquent.  It  was  too 
mnoh :  the  young  man,  ardent  as  herself,  and 
not,  in  reality,  half  so  timorous,  cao^fire;  and 
seeing  a  white,  eloquent  hand  rather  near  him, 
oan£^t  i^  uid  pressed  his  warm  lips  on  it  in  mute 
adoratioai  and  gzatitade. 

At  this  she  was  scared  and  offended.  **0h! 
keqi  that  for  theQaeen!**  cried  she,  ttmiing 
seadef^  and  tossing  ha  bit  head  into  the  air, 
like  a  startled  stag,  and  she  drew  her  hand, 
away  quidiy  and  decidedly,  though  not  rong^. 
He  stammered  a  low^  apcdogy;  in  the  very 
middle  of  it  shB  md,  softly,  "  Good-by,  Mr. 
Hardie,"  and  swepl^  with  a  graoioaa  little 
curtsey,  through  the  doorwi^,  leaving  him  spell- 
bound. 

And  so  the  vicinal  instinct  of  self-defence 
carried  her  off  swiftly  and  cleverly.  But  none 
too  soon ;  for,  on  entering  the  house,  that  ex- 
ternal composure,  her  two  mothers,  Mesdames 
Dodd  and  Nature,  had  taught  her,  fell  from  her 
like  a  veil,  and  she  fluttered  up  the  stairs  to  her 
own  room,  with  hot  chedu,  and  panted  there 
like  some  wild  thing  that  has  been  grasped  at 
and  grazed.  She  felt  young  Hardie'a  lips  upon 
the  palm  of  her  hand  plain^;  they  seemed  to 
linger  there  still ;  it  was  like  light  but  live 
velvet  This,  and  the  ardent  look  he  hod  poured 
into  her  eyes,  set  the  young  creature  quivering. 
Nobody  had  looked  at-  her  so  before,  and  no 
young  gentleman  had  imprinted  living  velvet  on 
her  bind.  She  was  aUmed,  ashamed,  and  un- 
easy. What  right  had  he  to  look  at  her  like  that  P 
What  shadow  of  a  ri^t  to  goand  ki«s  herhandF 
He  could  not  pretend  to  think  she  had  put  it  out 
to  he  kissed ;  ladies  put  forth  the  back  of  the 
hand  for  tha^  not  the  palm.    The  truth  was  he 


was  an  impudent  fellow,  and  she  hatedhim  now, 
ud  herself  too,  for  beiqg  so  simpls  as  to  let  him 
talk  to  her ;  mamma  would  not  have  been  so  im- 
prudent when  she  was  a  girl. 

She  would  not  go  dOTrn,  for  she  felt  there 
most  he  something  of  this  kind  l^iUf  branded 
on  her  Cue :  *'0 !  O !  just  look  at  this  young 
lady!  She  has  been  letting  a  young  gentleman 
kiss  the  palm  of  her  hand;  and  the  feel  has 
not  gone  yet :  yon  mty  see  that  by  her 
cheeks." 

But,  then,  poor  Edward !  she  must  go  down. 

So  she  put  a  wet  towel  to  her  tell-^e  cheeks, 
and  dried  them  by  artistic  dabs,  avoiding  fric- 
tion, and  came  down  stain  like  a  mouse,  and 
turned  the  door-handle  noiselessly,  and  gluled 
into  tiie  sitting-room,  looking  so  transparent, 
oonsoioas,  and  all  on  fire  with  beauty  and  ani- 
mation, that  even  Edward  was  startled,  and, 
in  a  whisper,  bade  his  mother  ohsOTO  what  a 
pretty  girl  she  was ;  "  beats  all  the  oonnty  pds 
in  a  canter." 

Mrs.  Dodd  did  look;  and,  consequently,  as 
soon  as  ever  Edward  was  gone  to  Oxford,  she 
said  to  Julia,  "  Tou  are  fevraiah,  love ;  yon  have 
been  excited  with  all  this.  Yon  had  better  go  to 
bed." 

Julia  complied  willingly,  for  ahe  felt  a  strange 
and,  to  her,  novel  indiuation ;  ahe  wanted  to  he 
alone  and  think.  She  retired  to  her  own  room, 
and  went  the  whole  day  over  again;  and  was 
happy  and  sorry,  exalted  and  nneuy,  by  tarns ; 
and  ended  by  excuamg  Ur.  Hardie'a  escqwk^ 
and  throwing  the  blame  on  herself.  She  on^i 
to  have  been  more  distant ;  gentlemm  were  not 
expected,  nor  indeed  mudi  wanted,  to  be  modest. 
A  little  assurance  did  not  misbeoome  them. 
"Really  I  think  it  sets  them  off,**  and  she  to 
herself. 

Grand  total:  "Whatimtrihethinkof  meP* 

Thne  gallops  in  reverie :  the  town  clock  struck 
twdve,  and  with  its  iron  tongue  remorse  entered 
her  youthful  conscienoe.  Was  tiiis  oh^ing 
mammaP  Mamma  hadsaid, Goto  bed:  not,  "Go 
up-stairs  and  meditate:  upon  young  gentlemen." 
She  gave  an  expressive  shake  of  her  fair  shoul- 
ders, like  a  swan  flappmg  the  water,  off  its- 
downy  wi^  and  so  dismissed  ^e  subject  finm 
her  mind. 

Then  she  said  her  prayers. 

Then  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  cajoled  the 
imi^;inary  cat  out  from  its  theoreti(»l  hiding- 
place.   "  Puss !  puss !  pretty  puss !" 

Thieves  md  ghosts  she  did  not  believe  in,  yet 
credited  cats  under  beds,  and  thought  iheat 
neither  "harmless"  nor  "necessary"  there. 

After  tender^  evoking  the  detested  and  chi- 
merical quadruped,  ahe  proceeded  none  the  less 
to  careful  research,  eapedaUy  of  cupboards. 
The  door  of  one  resisted,  and  then  yielded  with  a 
crack,  and  blew  out  the  candle.  "There now," 
said  aba. 

It  was  her  only  l^ht,  except  her  beauty, 
allotted  each  Hebe  but  one  oandle,  in  that 

ancient  burgh. 
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"Wen,"  ahe  thought,  "there  is  moonlight 
enough  to  vwlzess  hj." 

She  went  to  dnv  back  one  of  the  cnrtaina. 
But  in  the  act  die  started  back  vith  a  little 
Boream.  There  was  a  tall  figure  over  the  way 
watohing  the  house. 

The  moon  shone  from  her  side  of  the  street  fall 
on  him,  and  in  that  instant  her  qnick  eye  reoog* 
nisedMr.  Hardie. 

"WeU!  said  she  aloud,  and  with  an  inde- 
aoribable  infleziou;  and  hid  herself  swiftly  in  im- 
penetrable gloom. 

But,  after  a  whil^  £ve*a  daughter  must  have 
A  peep.  She  stole  with  in&iite  caution  to  one 
side  of  the  curtain,  and  made  an  aperture  just 
iHg  enough  for  one  br^t  eye.  Yes,  there  he 
was,  motiiHiless.  "I'll  tell  mamma,"  said  she 
to  1dm,  malignantly,  as  if  the  sound  could  reach 
him. 

Unconscious  of  the  direful  threat,  he  did  not 
budge. 

She  was  unaffectedly  puzzled  at  this  phe- 
nomenon; and,  not  being  the  least  vain,  to 
^vondering  whether  he  i^yed  the  nq^htly  sentinel 
<^posite  erery  la^s  window,  wbo  exchanged 
cmlities  with  him.  "Because  if  he  does,  he  is 
»  fool,'"  said  ske,  promptly.  But  on  leflntion, 
she  fdt  sure  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  halntnally, 
for  he  had  too  big^  an  opinion  of  himself  i  she 
had  noted  that  tnitin  him  at  a  very  early  stage. 
She  satisfied  herself,  by  oanticns  exammation, 
that  he  did  not  know  herroom.  He  was  making 
a  temple  of  the  whole  lodging.  "  How  ridiculous 
of  him  1"  Tet  he  appeared  to  be  happy  over  it  { 
there  was  an  exalted  look  in  his  moonlit  face ; 
she  seemed  now  fint  to  see  his  soul  there.  She 
studied  his  ooontenanoe  like  an  inscription,  and 
deciphered  each  rapt  expression  Hat  crossed  it ; 
and  stored  them  in  her  memory. 

Twice  she  left  h«r  ambuscade,  to  go  to  bed : 
andtwice  Curiosity,  or  Something,  drew  her  back. 
At  last  haring  looked,  peered,  and  peeped  till 
her  feet  were  cold,  and  her  faoe  the  reverse,  she 
informed  herself  that  the  foolish  Thing  had  tired 
her  out. 

''Good  ni^t,  Mr.  Policeman,"  said  she,  pre- 
tending to  Inwl  to  him.  "  And,  O,  do  rain !  As 
hard  as  erer  you  can."  With  this  benerolent 
aspiration,  a  little  too  violent  to  be  sincere,  she 
laid  her  cheek  on  her  pillow  doughtily. 

Bat  her  sentinel,  when  out  of  sight,  had  more 
power  to  disturb  her.  She  lay  and  wondered 
vhether  he  was  still  there,  and  what  it  dl  meant, 
and  what  ever  msnuna  would  say ;  and  which  of 
the  two,  ahe  or  he,  was  the  head  culprit  in  this 
sfanmge  performance,  to  which  Earth,  ahe  con- 
ccired,  had  sera  no  panlleh  and,  above  all, 
▼hat  be  would  do  next  Her  pulse  galloped, 
and  her  sleep  was  brokm;  and  she  came  down  in 
the  moniing  a  little  pale.  Mrs.  Dodd  saw  it  at 
oace,yith  the  quick  maternal  eyoi  andmoialised: 
*'It  is  carious;  yonth  is  so  fond  of  pleasure; 
yet  pleasure  seldom  sgrecs  with  yontii;  this 
little  exdtement  has  done  your  mother  good, 
who  is  no  longer  young:  but  it  has  been  too  much 


for  you.  I  shall  he  glad  to  have  you  back 
our  quiet  home." 
Ah!  Will  that  home  be  as  kanqnil  now  F 


PARIS  UNDER  A  FRENCH  MICRO- 
SCOPE. 

Aim  M,  FiUBtur'a  vigoioas  sketches  < 
social  and  domestic  Paris,*  it  ii  only  uatun 
that  the  same  gentleman  should  low  a  littl 
further,  into  their  moral  consequences.  Som< 
thing  serious  sittut  come  of  a  rale  of  etiquette- 
established  nobody  knows  how— which  compel 
a  woman  of  distiiustion  to  change  her  costum 
four  times  a  day,  and  forbids  her  to  present  tb 
same  dress  twice  at  an  evening  party.  Full  detail 
of  the  picture,  and  what  happens  afterwsrdf 
are  boldly  traced  hj  the  Provincial  in  Parij 
The  rebuke  is  administo^  by  a  native  teachei 
who  shows  his  own  compatriots  wiiat  a  lif 
tfae^  are  leading.  We  enter  his  company  one 
agam,  and  reproduce,  in  English,  some  more  o 
what  AC  tcUsus. 

A  little  while  ago,  Plniuiiis  aeknowledget 
the  Boperioritr  of  inteUeot ;  at  present,  idl  th^ 
seem  to  care  for  is,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  gUtte' 
in  the  sunshine.  A  man  of  the  world  may  bavi 
been  to  school  in  his  childhood ;  because,  at  tha 
age,  he  makes  too  much  noise  to  be  permittei 
to  dwell  under  the  paternal  roof.  At  the  uni 
versity,  he  may  have  picked  up  a  little  edaca 
tion— a  little  Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  a  littli 
history  and  geography,  hastily  crammed,  to  pas: 
his  bachelors  exammation.  The  faacralaurea'. 
once  obtained,  he  would  oonai^  it  unworthy  o; 
himself  to  continue  hb  intellectaal  development 
A  little  old  man  of  twenty,  veij  dry,  rerj 
starched,  very  wrinkled  in  nund,  very  sceptical 
of  every  beOef  of  the  age,  elosely  buttoned 
agMuai  all  aspiration,  he  hmda  that  the  son  ol 
a  rich  father  has  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  God 
and  man  when  he  has  chosen  a  good  tailor, 
rides  a  good  horse,  dines  at  the  (M6  Aasdus, 
and  sufa— Heavoi  knows  where,  in  the  Breda 
quarter. 

He  would  accept,  perhaps,  a  diplomatic  situa- 
tion, because  it  allows  him  to  travel  at  the  go. 
vermnent  expense,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  pro- 
cures him  the  ri^lit  to  carry  all  the  colours  oi 
the  rainbow  at  his  button.hole.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  solicit  the  first  vacant  place  of  toird 
attach^,  havinff  good  reason  to  buieve  that  an 
infiuential  la^  will  support  his  application. 
But,  while  awaiting  his  nomination,  be  devours 
a  p«>rtion  of  his  patrimony.  To  re^staUish  the 
equilibrium,  he  will  many  the  fint  heireas  who 
fajls  in  his  way ;  whether  maid  or  widov,  known 
or  unknown,  is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence. 
He  will  continue  his  edifying  sappers  as  usual ; 
but  he  will  accompany  his  wife  to  mass,  and  will 
gallantly  carry  madame's  missal  To  the  old 
debt,  he  will  annually  add  a  new  one ;  and  will 
afterwards  assert  bis  profound  respect  for  Family 
and  Frop«fty.  For,Uiat  is  the  motto  inscribed 
on  his  banner. 


7  ot  tha  present  volom^ 
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As  to  the  woman  of  the  world.  Oiice  mar- 
ried, the  best  proof  she  thinks  she  can  give  of 
her  tHilliant  education,  is  to  affect,  nsder  everr 
oireumstance,  as  much  indifference  for  intel- 
lectual topics  as  is  felt  by  the  peasant  girl  who 
spins  with  a  distaff  while  she  keeps  her  sheep. 
For  what,  in  fact,  are  poetry,  trnth,  morality, 
good  or  evil,  peace  or  war  P  Tiresome  stupiu- 
nes.  As  if  a  woman  of  UMxm.  had  tune  to 
Bjwiid  on  books  or  pedantio  eoMTeraatkn !  Id 
winter,  she  is  oUiged  to  oaU  and  be  called  on, 
to  receive  and  be  reeeiTed  at  evening  parties. 
What  witb  btdls,  concerts,  and  Bouffes  ueatrea^ 
it  is  as  moeh  as  can  do  to  ran  tfaroagh\ 
nalist  novel.  At  the  first  note  of  the  nightin- 
i;ale,  she  is  off  to  Plinnbi^res  or  Biaritz,  to  dis- 
play a  succession  of  wonderful  eostames  at  the 
snmmer  eamival  of  watering-places. 

"Wlien  a  woman  eradicates  tbonght  from  her 
mind,  she  di^  a  gnlf,  which  she  umeediately 
trie*  to  fiU  with  rags  and  frippery,  then 
exhibits  upon  her  person  those  dreiuns,  or  rather 
those  nightmares,  of  fashioD,  which  are  as  the 
morbid  eruptions  of  an  unhealthy  imaainatioa  on 
tile  anrfaoe  of  tiw  skin.  IV  s^t  (3  an  epoch 
oertanlr  inflnenees  the  form  of  its  oostiune;  and 
tbe  costuBe,  in  tun,  exerts  its  leeetion  on 
thongjit.  Some  unknown  philosopher  will  one 
day  write  a  ehaptor  on  this  branch  of  history. 
Fa^OB  is  by  no  means  ^e  natter  of  chance 
which  people  an  apt  to  believe  it  to  be.  There 
ensts  a  mysterious  correspondenoe  between  the 
opinions  oi  a  people  and  tbeir  costume.  Unfor- 
tunately, w«  no  longer  possess  for  the  reception 
of  oar  enormous  feminine  rareamferenoes,  the 
unlimited  apartments  and  the  extravagant  himi- 
ture  of  the  reign  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Our 
little  rooms,  with  their  economised  apace,  are 
obliged  to  find  stowage  for  aa  assemUa^  ttf  hen- 
ooops  ganiiriied  witn  lace  and  ribbons.  And 
that  is  mHj  the  gmtesipie  side  of  tin  qnestion. 
When  a  woman^  only  caie  is  to  be  resplen. 
dent^  and  announce  her  ^iproadibya  noise  like 
a  rattiesnake,  it  is  because  she  is  anxious  to 
please.  Now,  from  ooquetty  to  gallantry  the 
distances  are  measured  by  opportunity.  Want 
(rf  ocoupation,  with  an  empty  mind,  natorally 
ffligenders  weuiness ;  weariness,  in  turn,  looks 
out  for  amusement.  If  a  woman  is  by  herself, 
with  no  mental  resources  of  her  own  to  draw 
upon,  when  she  has  looked  at  her  face  for  an 
hour  in  the  g^ass,  she  can  bear  the  infliction  no 
longer.  She  is  obliged  to  escape  from  herself, 
no  matter  on  what  conditions. 

If,  however,  the  yellow  fevw  of  luxury  were 
oonwed  to  what  are  called  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  we,  humble  woikers,  should  regard  with 
indiffetenoe  the  dealing  of  the  long  dtmneb  of 
diess.  But  alas  <  pitch  the  key-note ;  and 
litUe  by  little  tbe  contagion  of  finery  infects 
evetvboOT  with  the  ej^idemic.  There  *is  not  a 
single  official's  wife,  with  a  nlary  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hnn^^  a  year,  who  does  not 
do  the  "  elegante"  at  least  onoe  a  week,  parody- 
ing on  her  own  person  Pascal's  definition : 
"  urinoline  is  a  drcle  whose  centre  is  every- 
whm  and  its  circumference  nowhere." 


But  when  people  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
trv  to  rival  with  great  fortunes,  it  happens  tliat 
while  the  latter  only  spend  their  incomes,  the 
former  make  a  hole  in  their  capital.  It  does  not 
suffice  to  be  fond  of  show ;  yoa  most  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  show. 

Look  at  this  household,  which  is  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances! The  husband  and  the  wife,  t(^ther, 
make  out  an  income  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  namely,  an  estate  .in  Picardy, 
Aunt  Martha's  bequest,  a  quarter  share  in  a 
house,  and  some  money  in  tbe  Funds.  But 
monsieur  is  fond  of  curiosities,  madame  is  fond 
of  dress,  and  both  ai<e  fond  of  keeping  np  ap- 
peaiances.  Do  you  know  what  "keejHDg  np 
appearanoes"  in  rtris  means  f  It  means  a  set  I 
of  apartments  in  a  driuonable  quarter,  end  a 
man-servant  who  can  pdish  fiotus,  who  can  drive 
you  in  A  hired  carriage  to  take  four  hours'  dust 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  can  then  take  the 
covers  off  the  chairs  for  a  dinner-^tart^,  and  for 
an  evening-party  after  the  dinner.  Without  the 
dinner,  the  evening  party  could  not  come  off. 
With  8  cup  of  tea,  merely  escorted  hj  modest 
cak^  you  might  preach  evflriaatingly  in  the 
desert.  It  is  the  dinner  vhidi  fiacms  the  xo- 
cleus,  and  acts  as  the  centre  of  attiaelion. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  it  now-o'-days  suf- 
fices for  a  middle-class  hostess  to  serre  to  her 
middle-class  guests,  as  former^,  the  sonp,  the 
made  di^,  the  roast,  tiie  salad,  uie  sweet  (fisb» 
tbe  Irui^  and  the  cheese.  She  must  serve  her 
fioor-polisher,  disguised  as  a  maitre  d*h6tel ;  a 
bouquet  of  Cape  heaths,  interlarded  with  gar- 
denias ;  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  all  dimensions, 
ranged  according  to  their  height,  like  the  reeds 
in  a  Fan's-pipe,  tor  all  the  wines  (more  or  less 
apocmihal)  of  Christendom;  the  bill  of  &re 
scrnpnlously  stuck  in  the  napkin,  that  the  guest 
m^  reserve  bis  strength  for  bis  &vonrite  dishes  ; 
Snuly,  all  the  aristoeratie  dishes  tA  the  di^. 

But  the  best  £rii,  the  dish  of  bonour,  to 
serve,  is  a  decorated  guest,  an  eminent  fmic- 
tionary,  if  not  a  sesator,  at  least  in  ini^eotw- 
general,  a  writer,  a  novelist,  a  painier,  a  sralptor. 
a  photogn^iher,  never  mind  who,  never  mind 
what,  a  rope-danoer,  so  that  his  name  is 
notorious.  When  tbe  dinner  is  over,  the 
evening-party  b^[ins ;  it  b^pns  even  before 
the  end  of  Uie  dinner.  The  hosts  hire  musi- 
cians by  the  hoar — singers,  actors,  actresses, 
who  sing  and  apoet  aUematel;^  operatic  frag- 
ments and  trsgic  tirades.  All  this  is  wearisome, 
costly,  and  must  be  paid  for.  At  first  they 
buy  on  credit ;  bnt  credit  u  only  an  additionu 
iuxD^.  Tbe  bills  &11  due  with  the  punctuality 
of  Jane  following  May  and  April.  Then  the 
estate  in  Picardy  is  mortgaged;  what  Aunt 
Martha  left  is  pawned.  At  last,  falls  the 
avalanche  of  debts  swollen  by  accumnlated  in- 
terest. It  is  the  doleful  hour  of  execution, 
seizures,  and  stamped  leaves  of  ill-omened 
paper. 

In  this  way  does  sybaritism  ravage  at  once 
the  past  and  the  future ;  the  past,  by  devouring 
capital  al/eady  created;  the  future,  by  inter- 
cepting savings,  that  is  to  say,  Uw  r^trodnctim 
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of  wealth.  Nov,  br  sappressinff  savings,  Sar> 
danapalaa  [bj  "  Saraanapalus,"  H.  Felletan  only 
meaos  extrar^ant  luxury,  and  the  despotism 
which  that  luxarr  exerts  on  society]  destroys 
something  more  than  wealth  in  perspective ;  he 
destroys  the  firet  of  household  ?irtues. 

Bift  bow  is  the  sponge  to  be  passed  over  the 
slate  and  the  houseuold  set  afloat  again  F  By 
work  ?  Bat  they  don*t  boow  how  to  wodc.  and 
are  not  posseaara  of  a  siivle  talent  for  work. 
There  are  only  two  ways  m  coiniBg  money  and 
improvising  an  incooie — a  place  under  govein- 
ment,  or  a  lachy  bit  at  the  Bourse — iatngue  or 
stock-jobbing. 

It  is  sad  to  say,  bat  a  portion  of  Trance  re- 
gards the  State  as  an  universal  "Uncle  from 
America,"  kept  in  reserve  by  destiny,  as  the 
&iend  in  need  of  all  who  have  ran  through  their 
patrimony.  Certainty,  the  service  of  the  state 
15  boDoorabl^  when  a  man  has  gained  his  posi- 
tion by  bis  merit  But  when  an  individual 
without  right  or  capacity  demands  a  place  as  be 
would  deniand  alma,  and  when  be  holds  out  his 
hud  at  the  door  of  an  ante-chamber  as  he  wonld 
bddoathis  basin  for  soup  at  the  doott^  aeon- 
vent,  the  time  is  almost  oozoe  to  add  a  new 
dansB  to  the  law  against  mendidtjr. 

What  makes  a  iuln  is  the  spirit  of  work, 
which  engenders  Uie  spirit  of  uberty,  which 
in  turn  develops  the  riches  of  a  nation.  Pri- 
vate virtue  cones  to  the  aid  of  public  virtue ; 
pride  in  the  individual  becomes  oigoity  in  the 
citizen;  both  united,  constitute  the  greatness 
of  the  country.  History  has  noted  that  in  the 
dchteenth  century,  wherever  Protestantism  lived 
side  by  side  with  Catholimsm,  it  surpassed  its 
neighiioar  in  ability  and  wealth.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  systematically 
excluding  Protestants  from  eveiy  favour  and 
every  function,  forced  them  into  self-dependence 
and  the  acqmcemeut  of  an  iron  will 

Bat  a  petitioner  is  neither  a  will  nor  a  per- 
son. He  18  a  worn-out  coin,  a  note  a  broken 
iMmk,  a  social  dpbei;  another  man's  man,  a 
patnm's  man  and  a  patron's  wife's  man.  He 
carries  madame's  letters  to  the  post,  he  takes 
oat  madame's  dog  for  a  walk,  Madame  is  over 
fifty ;  for  him  she  is  bat  twenty.  He  accepts 
the  fiction;  he  has  neither  an  opinion  nor 
human  self-respect.  A  valet  condemned  to 
crawl  before  another  valet  who  has  a  bit  more 
lace  on  his  livery,  he  receives  a  rebuff,  and 
smiles ;  they  Gay  "No"  to  him,  and  he  aiuiles; 
they  turn  hmi  out  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  he 
continues  to  smile.  He  wears  a  stereotyped 
smile.  "When  he  heaoa  to  doubt  his  own 
success,  he  sets  on  ois  wife  to  renew  the 
chat:ge.  BtiU  young  and  handsome,  she  endea- 
vours to  soften  the  brazen  front  of  bureaucntcy. 
The  Arabs  have  an  admirable  proverb:  "If 
the  man  whom  you  want  to  make  use  of,  is 
riding  an  ass,  say  to  him, '  What  a  beautiful 
horse  you  have  got,  my  brd  !* "  It  comprises, 
between  the  firat  word  and  the  last,  the  com* 
plete  art  of  fitting  on. 

But  is  it  always  possible  to  reckon  on  a  place 
under  govemmenty  to  re&esh  the  fad«d  aplaur 


doors  of  one's  household  P  Out  of  a  thousand 
applicants,  only  one  succeeds:  the  iiope  of 
place  is  a  mere  bttery  ticket,  fhere  remains, 
then,  the  desperate  resource  of  speculation  at 
the  Bourse — or  rather  of  speculation  on  your 
neighbour's  pnr&e.  For  what  is  the  Bourse? 
The  eommanism  of  luck.  All  is  open  to  every- 
body. Yoa  enter  with  an  empty  wallet,  you 
walk  out  with  a  milUoa  of  francs  in  it.  ThtJt  is 
what  is  said ;  but  wut  an  instant. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  gamblers  at  the 
Bourse,  the  big  ones  and  the  little  ones.  The 
big  ones,  the  gamblers  certain  of  winning, 
occupy  high  positions.  They  are  versed  iu  tbe 
mysteries  of  the  gaoie.  They  haul  millions  by 
shovelfoJs,  and  spend  them  as  quickly,  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  them  back 
again.  Those  gentlemen  mostly  buy  what  they 
call  "  an  affair*  —a  mine,  a  factory,  a  contract. 
They  pay  a  certain  sum  for  it  on  Saturday,  and 
on  Suncuty  tliey  sell  it  for  four  times  its  cost,  to 
a  good-natured  oompanv,  of  which  they  naturally 
take  the  directiim.  Tney  then  issue  half  the 
shares,  keeping  the  other  half  in  their  pocket- 
booL  ThaBkBtoUmreEeditastkHnug^k^ained 
TOPICS,  the  diarei  issaed  seU  for  a  premiwu,. 
which  xnereases  and  rises  like  the  flowing  tide. 
Then,  when  it  laems  to  have  reached  the  maxi- 
□lom,  they  throw  upon  the  market,  at  one 
single  cast,  the  other  half  of  the  shares  vrbich 
they  held  in,  reserve.  They  flood  the  market 
the  tumble  begins.  The  fait,  driven  on  by 
panit^  descends  below  all  reasonable  llmita. 
When  it  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  the 
founders  of  the  company,  little  by  little,  buy  up 
the  panio-strioken  shares,  which  soon  use  again 
to  par,  and  the  see-saw  of  the  market  reoom- 
mences.  By  this  very  simple  game,  millions  of 
francs  are  realised.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
sider every  financial  company  which  gambles  at 
the  Bourse;,  as  a  machine  arf^ajeeA  -by  clever 
rogues  for  tufniag  simpletons  to  prOSt. 

nbat  is  stock-jobbing F  A  traffic  on  the 
chance  ot  a  [wofit,  Erorybody  enjoys  the  liberty 
of  estimating  an  imagery  profit  Etooording  to 
his  own  fancy.  He  also  enjoys  tbe  liberty  of 
sellii^  at  a  fantn  prio^  his  hypoUwtieal  profits. 
Hence  stook-jobbutg. 

As  man  is  of  a  prudent  nature,  and  money 
still  more  so,  it  appears  at  first  sight  that  an 
uncertain  enterprise  would  always  be  qnoted 
below  its  real  value ;  for  unoertainty,  economi- 
cally speaking,  is  a  ca^ise  of  depreciation.  Aad 
this  would  evidently  be  the  case  if  ever?  one- 
bought  the  aliare  which  gives  him  the  right  to> 
an  eventual  dividei^  with  the  mtentian  of  keep- 
ing it  and  making  an  invesbnsnt  of  it.  Bu^  on 
the  contrary,  the  share  is  bought  simply  to  give 
it  an  inmeased  value,  and  to  ^eU  it  again  at  a 
premium,  thanks  to  its  ooarentional  increase  of 
value.  In  -order  that  thne  should  be  a  pranium, 
there  must  be  a  rise;  and  in  (nderuiat  than 
should  be  a  rise^  theremuatbeasrt  of  men  inte- 
rested in  causii^  a  rise.  Wherever  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  premium,  this  set  of  men  flodu  to 
the  banquet. .  Exactly  as  tuniii^t^dea  torn  all 
the  better  the  ax»re  you  are  anxious  to  see  them 
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turn,  so  do  the  sliarea  of  a  company  rise,  in  mo- 
portion  to  the  anxiety  to  see  them  rise.  The 
more  they  rise,  the  more  they  are  booght  np  to 
profit  by  the  difference ;  and  the  more  ther  are 
Doofi^  np,  tike  hiriier  they  moant,  in  aootntnnce 
with  the  axiom  of  politinl  eeonomy  that  valne 
is  in  dffeoi  proportion  to  demand.  A  rise, 
therefore,  in  tlw  stoek-iofabing  world  is  the 
cause  of  farther  rise,  ana  causes  it  artificially, 
irreapective  of  the  value  of  the  thing  offered  for 
side.  As  long  as  the  ascensional  period  lasts, 
idl  goes  rif^t  for  ereiybod^,  alternately  pnr- 
chsMr  and  seller.  I  buy  a  fait  of  paper  for  t«n 
francs,  and  I  sell  it  for  twenty  to  a  third  pur* 
chaser,  wbo  re-aells  it  for  thirty  to  a  fourth ;  and 
so  on,  ad  iaCnitnm.  Up  to  that  point,  every 
one  of  us  has  realised  a  profit  without  being  a 
halfpenny  out  of  pocket.  If  the  rise  could 
ocmtinue  to  all  eternity,  nuui  would  hare-ilis- 
conxed  the  pbilosoph^s  stone.  He  would 
be  able  to  produce  wealth  at  will,  without 
betaking  hinuelf  to  any  lort  of  labonr.  Un- 
fortunately, there  arrives  a  time  when  the  ewer- 
asorading  advance  attains  a  figure  so  utterly 
disproportioned  to  real  value,  that  nobody  can 
expect  any  further  advance.  Bat,  as  the  last 
bolder  of  the  share  would  then  be  obliged  to 
dudiarge  the  whole  series  of  premiums  pre- 
viously pocketed  by  the  whole  series  of  gamblers, 
he  endeavours  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pass 
on  to  other  hands  this  dangerous  share  which  is 
laden  with  so  heavy  a  mortgage. 

The  share,  being  more  eagerly  offered  than 
Bought  for,  goes  down  for  the  very  same  reason 
Ukat  it  went  up.  For,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
political  economy  value  is  always  equivalent  to 
demand.  Stock-jobbing  is  like  the  children's 
game  in  which  the  last  spark  of  a  dying  brand  is 
rapidly  passed  on  from  oand  to  hand.  "  Tbe 
little  goodman  is  still  alive !"  And  it  goes,  and 
travels  on,  and  returns,  and  goes  on  again,  with- 
oat  cessation,  as  bng  as  the  spark  is  visible. 
"The little  firman  is  still  alive!"  But  the 
moment  it  is  extinguished  in  the  hand  of  a 
child,  that  child  has  to  pay  a  forfeit  to  all  the 
oiher  children. 

The  down&l  is  terrible.  The  advance  was 
certain  and  regular;  for,  to  the  calculation 
of  profits,  peop^  bring  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
flection. But,  when  an  enterprise  founded  on 
atook-jobbing  begins  to  sink,  there  is  no  possible 
traDsifcion  or  baltmgjplace.  "Erer^  one  u  afraid 
of  sedng  his  liouse  fall  in  over  his  head.  This 
is  the  reason  why  every  stock-jobbing  epocb 
has  been  followed  by  a  terrible  financiu  crisis. 
How  sbqald  it  be  otherwise?  Stock -job - 
lung,  which  is  only  gaming  on  a  large  scale, 
creates  no  new  wealth,  any  more  tuim  any 
other  same.  It  only  causes  wealth  already 
created,  to  change  its  owners.  One  man  is 
obliged  to  pay  wnat  another  man  gains,  and 
frequently  without  being  provided  with  the 
means  of  payment,  and  expecting  to  be  ^d 
instead  of  paying.  He  cannot  help  becoming 
baukmpt.  But  bankruptcy,  like  misfortune, 
never  comes  alone.  One  rained  fortune  always 
drags  down  other  fortunes.  Tlte  ^"t*""'"!  dis- 


aster, reverberated  from  echo  to  «:ho,  at  last 
shakes  the  whole  framework  of  society. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  offering  to  the  capitalist, 
from  day  to  day^  a  sort  of  unprovisea  profit^ 
immenady  snpenor  to  the  Ordinary  prtmts  of 
money  out  u  interest  anywhere  else,  stock- 
jobbing decoys  iiUo  its  den  the  available  capital 
of  the  nation,  and  withdraws  it  from  useful  and 
productive  imdertalungs,  whether  industrial  or 
agricultural.  It  tlius  diminishes  reproductive 
labour,  and  thereby  diminishes  the  national 
wealth  to  exactly  the  same  amount.  Con- 
sequently, histoty  testifies  that  every  stock- 
jobbing epidemic  has  always  impoverished  tbe 
people  ana  sterilised  labour  for  a  long  tunc  after- 
wards. 

Nevermind;  the  game  is  begun.  It  is  opened 
by  great  speculators,  to  pillage  little  gamhlers. 
Althongh  the  dupes  have  seen  the  swmdiers  a 
dozen  times  at  work,  they  will  bet  wunst  them 
agun,  all  the  same.  They  will  so  to  that  terribb 
C^noampinx-street  and  dabblB  in  shares  ti^ore 
from  morning  till  night ;  they  will  rdl  in  the 
gutter  if  they  can  only  catch  some  little  be- 
spattering of  wealth.  Tbe  princess  who  used 
to  throw  a  handful  of  gold  cou  out  of  her  palace 
window,  in  oider  to  see  the  crowd  grovelling  toe 
it  in  the  mud,  was  the  first  to  enic^  the  spec- 
tacle of  bubble  companies  and  tiieir  con- 
sequences. 

Extravagance  excites  to  gambling,  and  am- 
bling  in  turn  excites  to  immorality.  The 
Bourse,  iu  fact,  tears  man  away  from  hu  provi- 
dential destiny,  from  the  austere  life  of  labour, 
which  alone  can  teach  him  the  value  of  every 
moment,  and  the  virtue  of  every  drop  of  sweat 
It  fires,  moreover,  in  tbe  heart  of  the  gambler  a 
furious  appetite  for  wealth :  not  for  wealth 
laboriously  and  honour^ly  acquired,  but  for 
wealth  suddenly  snatched  as  with  the  sboke  of 
a  wand.  To  appease  this  thirst  for  gold  at  any 
price,  the  father  of  a  family  will  intrepidly  brave 
aU  considerations  of  honour  and  prudence ;  be 
will  unhesitatinglr  and  shamelessly  throw  on 
the  gambling-taole  his  wife's  dowry,  his  last 
scrap  of  patrimony,  his  child's  last  morsel  of 
bread.  Does  he  lose?  He  will  live  as  be 
can.  He  will  walk  the  streets  and  turn 
chevalier  d'industrie.  His  wife  and  daughter 
must  do  as  he  does.  Does  he  win?  He  wilt 
sacrifioe  what  he  has  won,  to  pleasure ;  for  one 
vice  always  enrols  another  vice  in  its  train, 
through  the  effect  of  natural  sympathy.  What 
matters  it  how  much  money  is  thus  squandered 
in  ostentation  or  debancheiy  P  Hore  b  to  be 
had  whenever  he  wants  it.  According  to  his 
notions,  gambling  is  a  complaisant  cashier  de- 
puted to  supply  his  expenses  indefinitelv. 

Our  Frovinmal  Notary  (for  he  is  a  Notary) 
once  had  occasion  to  call  on  one  of  these  sure  and 
certain  stock-jobbers  who  practise  the  art  of  win- 
ning millions  by  abridged  methods.  He  was 
formerly  a  sort  of  jack-of-all-trades  who  lived 
from  hand  to  moutb,  the  king  of  the  moles  knows 
only  bow.  He  had  tried  painting,  then  sculp- 
ture, tiien  traveUing  in  foreign  parts  at  the 
gOTemment  expense.  Ai  present, lie  inhalnta  a 
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new  hotel  in  the  Champs  £1;b^.  He  wanted 
to  bay  an  historical  mansion,  with  the  probable 
intenuonof  aBsnming  the  owner's  name,  and  had 
written  to  our  nota^  to  treat  for  the  purchase. 
When  the  risitor  entered  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  a  ber^r  of  red-waistcoated  grooms  were 
rubbing  down  some  half-dozen  Engtish  homes. 
After  mounting  a  marble  staircase  ughted  by  a 
oolosEalffilded  lantern,  he  fouiul  in  tberestibule 
a  Talet  de  diambre,  with  white  erarat  and  fnll- 
btewA  calres,  who  inteodooed  him  to  an  immense 
glazed  gallery  lined  with  eamdlias  and  green- 
house j^anta.  Some  secret  ennui  hovered  in 
the  atmosphere ;  at  the  first  step,  tou  breathed 
a  sort  of  Tapour  of  opium.  Yon  walked  between 
a  double  row  of  perches  tenanted  br  parrots  of 
different  nations.  There  were  red,  blue,  green, 
grev,  jflllow,  and  white;  but  all  were  pining 
with  nostalgia.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery 
there  was  a  little  table  standing  in  front  of  a 
Benaissanoe  chimney-piece;  for  at  that  time, 
the  master  breakfasted  alone,  always  alone,  off 
a  roll  and  a  cop  of  chocolate;  his  stomach 
already  was  bejnnning  to  rebeL  After  inflicUng 
a  quarter  of  anliour*s  sospena^  he  eondesoeudea 
to  make  hia  appearance.  This  ux  or  serm 
times  millionnaire  was  a  once-yonng  man  with 
a  nose  awiy.  His  eyea  lacked  hutre  and  he 
carried  Ni^  on  bis  countenance.  He  had 
been  impnmaing  millions  at  the  Bourse  for 
soaroely  lonr  yws,  and  had  alreadv  exhausted 
all  tj»  curiosities  of  pleasure.  Nothing  was 
able  to  stir  bis  nerves.  Champagne,  to  him, 
was  mere  spiritless  froth.  He  yawned,  dozed, 
seemed  to  be  alwavs  dozi^ ;  he  walked  like  one 
who  walks  in  his  sleep.  His  spleen  had  infected 
the  walla  of  his  hotel.  The  parrots  looked  like 
his  detached  thoughts,  embodied  and  fixed  on 
perches.  With  him,  no  sympathy  with  art  or 
thought ;  not  a  book,  not  a  pit^nre.  Once  he 
west  80  fiu  as  to  buy  a  museum  of  things  to  be 
k^t  under  lock  and  key,  or  better,  burnt.  And 
this  is  all  for  which  that  man  had  devoured  at 
the  Bourse  the  patrimony  of  three  or  four 
hundred  &roilies.  Think  what  an  expense  of 
cormption  must  be  incurred,  to  stir  the  soul  of 
this  nsed-up  financier ! 

He  mistook  the  way  to  happiness,  which 
exists  only  in  the  mind  and  through  the  mind. 
When  a  man,  abandoned  bv  the  divinity  within 
him,  demands  of  his  riches  the  fugitive  joys  of  the 
senses  instead  of  (ho  inexhaustible  pleasures  of 
thought  and  conscience,  he  interrogates  matter 
in  T&in ;  he  can  only  draw  from  it  the  gh)omy 
mdaneholy  of  SardmapaluB  and  Tiberioa. 

OnrFrovindal  remancs  that  Prance  has  always 
been  timorous.  An  occasional  consequence  of  fear 
is  ferocity:  a  constant  one,  stupidity.  He  was 
one  day  dining  with  a  gentleman  six  feet  high, 
with  two  thousand  a  year  in  woods  and  vineyards. 
When  coffee  came  in,  some  one  spoke  of  the 
expedition  to  Mexico,  and  mentioned  that  he 
had  lost  a  friend  from  the  yellow  fever. 

"Monsieur,"  dryly  interrupted  the  hos^ 
"there  has  never  been  any  yellow  fever  in 
Hexico."  He  immediately  shut  the  door  of 
the  saloon  and  closed  tbe  window-ahutters.  He  I 


doubtless  feared  that  the  outside  air  had  orcr- 
heard  the  conversatitm,  and  voold  denounce  hin 
as  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

One  evening,  a  wit^  eomet4-piaton,  who  is 
fond  of  his  j(uce,  entered  the  Passage  Qioiseul 
in  company  with  a  friend.  "  You  see  all  these 
bhizing  shops,"  he  said,  "and  all  these  noodles 
staring  in  at  the  windows.  Shall  I  niske  them 
all  disappear  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  f  Stop 
there  a  moment,  and  take  partioular  care  wA 
to  lan{Hi."  Before  his  eompanun  had  time  to 
reply,  ne  advanced  into  the  passage  sbaUag 
both  his  fists,  and  shooting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  P  Haven't 
you  read  the  ordounuice  which  orders  people  to 
go  home  at  ten  o'clock  P  I^eave  instantly,  or  I 
will  have  you  all  arrested."  Tliere  then  passed 
over  the  crowd,  which  was  lounging  about  with 
drowsy  step,  as  it  w^  a  sort  of  gnst  of  wind, 
which  swept  them  before  it  like  dry  leaves  in 
autumn.  Before  yon  oould  say  Jack  Robinson, 
the  gallery  was  empty.  Tbe  frightened  tbop- 
keepers  pot  up  their  shutters.  In  another 
minate  the  gas  was  tamed  off,  and  the  passage 
aa  ailant  as  we  grave. 

Tko  comrt-it-puton,  pointing  to  the  gaUery, 
then  all  silent  and  daA,  quietly  rennaiked, 
"  Afira  this,  who  will  presume  to  say  tiiat  the 
Frendi  are  not  a  governable  people  P" 

To  love,  is  the  perfiectioning  of  man's  moral 
nature.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  loving  P  Is 
it  to  wander  from  door  to  door,  to  have  and 
never  to  hold,  to  be  incessantly  tying  together  a 
bouquet  which  is  as  incessantly  untied,  and  then 
to  toss  it  carelessly  into  tbe  stream  P  That  is 
not  love,  but  vagabondage.  True  love  consists 
in  taking  a  woman  by  the  hand,  to  tive  beside 
the  same  hearth  in  indissoluble  intimacy,  muto^ 
ally  sworn  and  consecrated,  with  no  thought  of 
ever  separating.  Love,  ao  oaueivcd,  is  mar- 
riage. But  what  is  marriage  f  Our  Notary's 
ezperienee  enables  him  to  answa  the  questitm. 

A  man,  frcqnentlj  an  dd  man,  selects  a  giri, 
and  conducts  ner  witii  great  pomp  and  a  veu  on 
her  head,  to  a  spot  designated  for  that  sort  of 
ceremony,  before  a  functionary  wearing  a  scarf 
round  his  waist.  And  there,  after  sommaty  in- 
tem^tion  of  their  christian  and  surnames,  the 
mimicipal  pontiff  takes  a  civil  code  out  of  his 
pocket,  wipes  his  spectacles,  and  in  a  more  or 
less  irieproaohable  tone  of  voice,  according  to 
the  patois  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  reads  a  para- 
graph, nearly  as  follows : 

"  You,  conjoint,  promise  protection  to  your 
oonjointe ;  and  ycra,  eonjointe,  prmnise  obedi- 
ence to  your  conjoint"  "The  nun  aweais  it,  the 
woman  swears  it;  after  whioh,  they  botii  take 
leave  oC  the  mayor,  and  go  and  drink  champagne 
tiU  midnight. 

A  used-up  bachelor  hears  of  tbe  existence  of 
a  marriageable  young  lady;  he  obtains  infor- 
mation respectmg  her  portion  and  her  expecta- 
tions. Expectations!  Charming  word  to  ex- 
press the  death  of  her  father -and  mother! 
After  this  preliminary  inquiry,  de  oommodo  et 
incomntodo,  the  suitor  sends  a  plenipotentiary 
to  draui^  thA  band  [read,  the  purse]  of  the 
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yovne  lady,  and,  on  the  same  occasion,  sends 
a  riigotly  poetised  ioTentoirf  of  hia  own  f(»rtiuie. 
If  he,  likewise,  have  expeetatioiu  in  the  ^pe 
a  father  and  motlier  to  bur.  he  adds  his  expec- 
tationa  to  the  account.  The  lu^Uations  as  to 
the  dovij  adrance  bat  slowfy  with  either  party. 
When  the  matrimonial  diplomacjy  is  oonelDoed  to 
thdrrautoai  satisfaction,  the  biid^;rQom  obtains 
the  tienal  farour  of  aa  iBtcniew  with  the 
damsclbargained for.  Ho  amm  at  the  im- 
desTou,  in  the  official  eostome  61  a  ean^date— 
fresh  frizzled  hair,  white  oratat,  maisala  waist- 
OMt,  and  watch-chain  looped  in  frtmt.  }Sa,y  he 
have  deserved  of  bis  country  snfioiently  well 
to  have  also  a  ribbon  at  bis  button4iole! 
With  a  aaaile  on  his  Im  be  st^  into  his  lady- 
lore's  drawing-foom.  He  is  olerei :  at  least  he 
shotdd  be  Bouxe  that  day,  eren  if  he  fall  bach 
into  his  natural  elentent  on  the  morrow.  His 
conTcrsation  is  inspired ;  he  ^scoorses  music, 
poetiT,  and  the  londy  sky  of  Italy.  Meanwhile, 
the  damsel,  seated  at  a  coraa  of  the  window, 
with  the  modesty  of  a  well-bred  brid^  stitohes, 
emfaroidera,  tonis  red  and  white  by  tnro^ 
replies  in  monosyllables,  mi  thinks  alxmt  the 
aofd  she  is  rea^Bff  in  seerek. 

The  trial-soone  is  repeated  oaee  or  twice 
nax,  periiapa  thrice ;  four  timei^  to  be  strictly 
correct.  At  the  fonrth  interriew,  the  brer 
raeentes  a  eonp  d*Mat ;  he  Teniores  to  <^r 
the  fair  one  a  fire-frano  booquet  Oat  of  gta- 
titade  for  this  chiTslrons  act,  iUademoiselle 
goes  ao  far  aa  to  mnrder  Beethoren's  Pastcnl 
Sni^ihony  on  the  piano,  for  the  express  benefit 
of  her  anthorised  adorer.  After  this  sommary 
pietoeol,  the  bride's  family  urges  on  the  sifpia- 
ture  of  the  marriage-contract.  The  next  day,  a 
"  kttre  de  fairs  part,"  on  sidin  paper,  poUislies 
the  news  that  Snoh-aoni^  Ounalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  ISfononr,  espouses  Sooh-oKme,  Icwiti- 
mate  dan^tar  of  Sowd-iOr  afc  tho  duircn  (tf 
sndi  a  TpmA.  The  bride  beana  withhasfdoese ; 
she  disp^ya  the  contents  of  her  **  eoroeille  de 
noee"  down  to  their  most  private  details,  snch 
aa  the  nightcap  and  chemisette  trimmed  with 
lace, ud  the mornii^draBing-Kown.  Buttnthis 
rapid  confrcntation  of  the  hoaoand  and  wife  be- 
fore the  nuptial  benediction,  have  they  had  time 
to  discoTcr  on  eadL  other's  foreheads,  hj  some 
somnambalistic  process,  the  hidden  mystery  of 
their  sympathies  P  "  I  don't  know  yon— von 
don't  knew  me.  What  does  it  signify  ?  loa 
will  know  me  by-and-by.  Bnt  if  we  are  mis- 
taken in  each  other;  if  the  ^irit  of  Tariety, 
which  preuded  ^  the  Creation,  has  modded  us 
ont  of  aatyathetie  oky — yon  Ot  ■eeptidani,  me 
ofesthiidasmP  WeU!  With  HeaTen's  Idea, 
ing,  we  hare  our  whtde  Ures  befonvs  to  get  nse 
to  the  error.** 

Two  yomw  men  wore  sitting  m  a  fashitmaUe 
circulating  hbrarr. 

"  How  mnch  do  you  many  F"  said  ana  to  the 
other. 

"  A  hundred  thonsand  francs,"  hia  friend  re- 
plied. 

"Con&u,  Messienrs,**  iatfnposad  the  mis- 
tress of  the  estabUshnuBt,  **that  if  yoaeould 


marry  the  fortune  without  the  lady,  yon  would 
gre^y  prefer  that  arrangement." 

"  You  are  right."  assented  the  first  speaker. 
And  yet  they  boUi  were  yooag  and  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances :  at  least  to  judge  from  their  stylish 
tmpearaace.  "  How  much  do  you  many  ?"  is 
the  password  of  a  certain  pwtion  of  lonng 
I^ance.  Thej  oondder  marriage  as  a  branch  of 
the  SottEB^  and  as  a  last  reaouree  for  piling 
the  tsilor.  Bnt  what  prospect*  aie  in  store 
for  the  giri  who  is  dependent  on  a  man  who  has 
taken  her  by  estinu^  f<v  the  making  np  of 
a  bodget  exhausted  by  dissipation?  The  nus- 
band,  once  set  up  again,  will  retom  to  the 
habits  of  his  you^  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
lucky  gamester  for  pleasnrea  abstained  from 
for  economical  reasons.  He  will  go  to  the  dub, 
the  eaf<6,  the  Bds  de  Boulogne ;  in  the  evening 
to  the  theatre  in  a  latticed  box.  He  will  leave 
home  ea^  and  return  late,  to  escape  from  the 
ennui,  the  burden  of  his  houses  from  himsdf, 
from  his  wife,  whose  koksan  ar^exioKfrfihe 
remorse  he  feeio  within. 

Open  any  report  of  judknal  strtistics,  and  you 
will  aee  a  progresiiTe  increase  ct  araona  for 
separation,  and  mnrden  for  jealoiliy^  which 
mean  tiuk  the  husband  limets  his  wifi^  aid 
that  the  wifo  in  turn  fo^ets  her  husband ;  that 
the  heart  ought  to  have  its  share  in  the  marriage- 
contract^  and  that  if  its  daixM  be  denied,  it 
will  go  sjul  seek  what  it  wants,  dsewhere.  To 
save  a  eoontry,  you  must  save  the  sanctity  of 
family  ties ;  foe  a  nation  is  nothing  bat  an  ex- 
tensire  fiuoily.  It  shoeld  never  oe  foigottai 
that  ebasiimtion  is  the  i»epwatory  school  for 
sMvitude.  Venice  knew  it  by  experience  when 
she  made  the  carnival  the  first  article  (tf  the  con- 
stitution of  despotism. 

There  ts  one  special  seasm  of  the  year  when 
the  Parisian  ^y""*  of  high  ifegrse  allow 
thaDSBclves  nnvnuked  lienoe— at  tiw  vei;  cae- 
nival  allndad  to.  Did  yon  ever  hetr  a  deaaip- 
tion  of  a  masked  ball  given  1»  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  bank  or  of  dipIomaqyF  Ton 
behold  there,  it  appears,  a  ouamy  of  abstract 
and  concrete  poesies  realised  b^  miUinets: 
Nights,  that  is  petticoat^  beapnnkied  with 
stars ;  Aurora)^  that  is,  jMiik  satin  corsets,  from 
which  the  dl^of  the  sun  is  emerging;  Snows 
and  Lightnings,  that  is  to  say,  tnfts  of  eider- 
down and  zigzag  red  and  onogc  ribbons.  An 
original  lady  has  appeared  as  a  WindmilL 
One  jear,  tlte  hero  of  a  masked  ball  was  an 
American  of  Homeric  statnre  and  herculean 
masculacity.  He  was  annoonoed  as  "Tin 
Devil,  in  m  wedding  dress."  He  wore  ti^t 
satin  smalLfilotbes  mid  waistooa^  and  on  las 
fixdwad  a  pair  of  diaoaond  homa.  The  ladies 
mottnted  «i  their  chairs,  to  admire  this  brilliut 
apeoinen  of  the  Yankee  race. 

After  supper,  towards  cock-crow,  when  the 
truffled  pat^,  the  Tokay  wine,  the  bbod  heated 
by  the  dance,  the  gas,  the  music,  the  dust,  the 
flowers,  and  otherewctric  miasms  which  load  the 
atmosphere,  have  suffieiently  stiered  up  the  ecu-, 
rage  of  the  Snows,  the  Nods,  wd  the  Nighbk  i;^  a 
tacit  accord  they  shake  off  etiipirtte,  and  dnon 
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hj  inspiration  the  dances  of  Mabille,  vithoat 
luiTiiw  taken  IsBaoDs  therein. 

And  BO  tiie  ymik  who  goes  to  Paris  to  seek 
bia  fortune  is  tempted  to  enjoy  it  before  he  has 
earned  it;  he  rsTages  the  fatare  before  he 
possesses  the  present.  One  day  his  heart  fails 
nim.  He  has  no  longer  the  strength  to  decide 
on  a  different  starting-point.  Itadness  mis- 
leads him  to  the  rirer-side.  The  loir  parapet 
iBTites  him.  A  dull  sonnd  in  the  water  is  heard, 
and  the  stream  fiovs  on.  After  a  while,  the 
Hoigae  exhibits  one  body  more  to  the  gaze  of 
the  mnltitode. 


SHAKESPEAUE  MUSIC. 

in  TBKEK  ACTS. 

THUD  ACi.  ccaaBoa—nAia  op  sBNTnaai— 

80ES8. 

Ths  comedies  of  Shakespeare  have  been  less 
fireqnented  by  the  musician  than  his  fantastic 
plays,  or  those  of  passion  and  sentiment.  Good 
themes  for  unmixed  mirth,  set  to  dramatic 
melody,  are  not  easy  to  find.  Very  smalt  is  the 
amoont  of  purely  comic  operas  which  deserve 
to  last.  la  selecting  their  subjeots,  however, 
the  composers  have  ruled  their  proceedings  with 
aoertun  caprice.  Not  an  eye— to  instance  from 
Shidcespeare— seems  to  have  been  turned  to- 
wardftlMniiig  tiw  Knew,  eteariy  as  the  ehaiaeten 
an  narked,  and  strong  as  an  tbe  ritnationa ; — 
whereas  Love's  Labour  Lost  has  been  more  than 
onoe  attempted^  and,  at  the  time  being,  has  been 

Sressed  by  f  ansian  adapters  into  the  service  of 
[osart's  music,  to  replace  in  his  "Cos!  fan 
tutte"  tbe  ntter^  weu  and  moostroos  story  by 
whieb  so  uracil  of  the  beauty  of  so  beautiful  a 
work  has  been  damaged,  if  not  destroyed. 

Among  all  the  comedies,  the  one  most  in  fa- 
vour amo^the  musicians  has  been  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  The  raciness  of  the  story, 
the  excellent  opportunity  afforded  for  acting  and 
singing,  without  any  great  requirement  of  youth 
and  beauty  in  the  heroines,  the  working  out  of 
the  broad  mirth  of  the  intrigue  the  false  super- 
natural scenes  round  Heme's  oak,  the  love  co- 
medy of  Anne  and  her  snUors,  are  all  so  nnmy 
exeeUait  tenpt^ons.— The  first  wfaoyiehied  to 
them  was  Saneri  at  Vienna,  the  master  whose 
name  has  undeservedly  lain  under  a  oloud,  as 
though  he  had  been  the  cause,  not  merely  of  Mo- 
zart's denied  prosperitv,  but  even  (slander  went 
on  to  wliisper)  of  liis  death.  The  tale  of  Salieri 
having  contrived,  or  attempted,  to  poison  the 
composer  of  Don  Juan  (which  that  facile  and 
credulous  genius  is  said  to  have  believed),  still 
lurks  and  simmers  in  by-ptaces,  on  the  charitable 
hypothesis  of  there  never  being  smoke  without 
fire,  and  some  geographical  superstition  that 
all  Italians  must  be  horn  poisoners !  Nothing 
that  is  known  of  Salieri  justifies  the  malignant 
anecdote.  He  appears  to  hava  been  an  amutble, 
fiimdly  man,  not  ilUberal  to  other  arUsts,  trusted 
bj  Glnek,  grateful  to  Gassmann,  who  took 
ooarge  in  part  of  his  early  education — speakmc 
a  sort  of  polyglot  dialeot,  and  as  food  as  sdiila 
of  Bweetmeats  j— a  composer  of  unquestioned 


merit,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  Italians  to 

which  belong  Chembini,  Spontiui,  and  Mazio 
Clementi,  and  best  known  by  his  setting  of 
Beanmsrchais's  Tarare.  His  Falstaff,  produced 
in  Vienna,  to  Italian  words,  is  only  known  by 
one  air,  "  La  stessa  stessissima,"  and  that  air 
recollected  for  no  remarkable  beauty,  bat  be- 
cause Beethoven  treated  it  as  a  theme  for  va- 
riation. 

Far  better  has  The  Merry  Wives  been  set  for 
Germany  smce  Salieri's  time,  though  by  a  com- 
poser far  inferior  to  himself,  Nicolai.  There  is 
no  modem  German  comic  opera  of  greater,  if  of 
equal  merit.  Without  any  such  originality 
as  Weber  stamped  on  every  bar  of  melodr 
that  he  wrote,  the  mnsie  is  spirited  and  wdl 
knit,  never  affected,  nerrerfla^ng;  withacomic 
humour,  too  sparingly  to  be  enjoyed  in  lirht 
German  music.  The  voices  are  nicely  handled, 
the  instrumentation  is  sprightly  and  solid,  with- 
out being  overcharged.  One  passage  merits 
higher  praise:  the  instrumental  night-prelude 
at  the  foot  of  Heme's  oak,  which  is  about  as 
good  a  picture  in  music  as  could  be  named.  The 
man  who  wrote  this  opera  (only  his  second  one, 
the  first  having  been  a  setting  of  Ivanhoe)  might 
hare  done  much  to  revive  lively  German  stage 
music  (at  present  in  a  deplorable  plight  of  feeble- 
ness), bad  he  lived  to  follow  out  his  career. 

Then,  there  is  oar  livdj  countryman,  Kr. 
Balfe — the  composer  among  composers  in  being 
— ^into  whose  1^  the  lai^est  number  of  capita! 
ebanees  have  been  showered ;  no  one,  in  our  re- 
collection, having  been  so  fortunate  in  his 
singers.  Think  ofhaving  for  Palstaff,  LabUche ; 
for  Fenton,  Bubini ;  for  Mrs.  Ford,  Chisi ;  for 
Master  Brook,  TamburinL  "  I  hope  here  is  a 
pUy  fitted."  That  Mr.  Balfe  takes  his  art 
lightiy,  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature.  Occa- 
sionaUy,  most  happy  as  a  melodist,  always 
writing  for  the  voice  that  which  is  becoming  to 
sing,  he  has  proved  himself  too  easily  con- 
tented with  a  few  happy  strokes  and  attractive 
tondies,  and  to  leave  more  of  his  work  imper- 
fectly thought  and  wrought  ont,  than  the  man 
must  do  who  desires  Uiat  such  work  should  live. 
Feriums  in  nozic  of  hia  operas,  now  numbering 
some  naif  a  fanodred,  has  be  been  more  unequal 
than  in  this  particolai  one.  It  is  hard  to  for- 
give this  inequality  in  one  who  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing' a  piece  of  comic  music  so  capital  as  the 
trio  of  the  Wives  and  Aune,  where  the  effect  of 
unison,  so  intolerably  abused  by  the  modem 
Italians  (Signor  Itossini  began  it  in  La  Gfazza 
Xiadra),  is  turned  to  the  happiest,  drollest, 
possible  account ;  but  not  a  note  beyond  this, 
from  Mr.  Bolfe's  Falstaff,  is  ereu  au-eady  left 
alive. 

There  is  a  setting  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
opecatically,  as  Gli  Equivoci,  by  some  Italian 
composer,  out  the  name  has  escaped  me.  The 
task  was  alike  a  hopeless  and  ridiculous  one;  the 
veiy  want  of  variety  in  the  characters  which 
makes  the  embroilments  of  the  buffoonery  of  the 
play  so  hopelessly  comical,  must  lead  to  a  oorre- 
sponding  monotony  and  confuuon  in  the  music, 
it  tha^ay  be  set  wiUi  intelligence. 
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Bat  in  noUn'og  have  the  freaks  of  preference 

been  stranger  than  in  this  vorld  throneh  which 
we  are  wandering.  Hermione  and  Xeontes, 
fknicel  and  Perdibit,  have  been  left  nntonched  aa 
opera  characters,  though  a  more  delidons  subject 
for  music  hardlv  exists  than  The  Winter's  Tale. 
Had  Mendelssohn  lived,  he  was  strongly  inolined 
to  make  the  attempt.  As  matters  stand,  the 
play  was  the  other  day  decked  with  music  for 
the  German  stage,  from  the  feeble  hand  of  H. 
Ton  notow.  Then,  As  Yon  Like  It,  thongh 
spoiled  for  the  French  theatre  by  Madame  Oeo^ 
^nd,  who  hardily  invented  a  new  catastrophe, 
has  been  left  alone,  save  by  Ame  and  Biuiop 
(of  whom  more  anonX  thoag^  in  that  delidons 
play  are  groups  and  contrasts  wooidk  to  the 
musician.  On  the  other  hand,  it  onlj  uie  other 
day  occnrred  to  that  perverse  man  of  talent,  M. 
BctIioz,  to  make  a  Shakespeare  opera  as  well 
as  a  Shakespeare  symphony;  ana  fak  choice 
fell,  with  characteristic  perversity,  on  a  comedy 
than  which  hardly  a  more  unsuitt^Ie  one  for 
his  purpose  could  be  named— Mnch  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

A  hiuidred  good  reasons  could  be  given  why 
there  is  no  possible  representation  of  wit  in 
music.  See  bow  the  aroma  of  Beaumarchais's 
brilliant  dialogue  has  failed  to  penetrate  the 
musio  of  Mozart's  Figaro,  which  is  serionsly 
sentimental ;  and  Figaro  has  sitoationa  for  the 
four  principal  characters  for  wfaidi  the  keen 
encounter  of  Benedick  with  Lad^  IMsdain  finds 
no  place.  Their  ringing  game  with  foils  (those 
their  sharp  tongues)  cannot  be  told  in  music. 
Take  it  away,  and  they  are  little  more  than  a 
walking  gentleman  and  lady.  "  Nothiug,"  wrote 
an  acute  German  critic,  "lies  further  from 
musio  than  irony,"  And  hence,  if  there  were 
no  reason  beyond,  the  work  proves  a  piece  of 
weak  and  elaborate  pedanti^ ;  and  the  story,  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  comic,  has  been  patched 
by  a  character  in  the  most  faded  style  of  Italian 
buffoonery— pitiful  heavy  substitute  for  the  de- 
lights of  Dogberry  and  Verf^s.  The  music  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  ambitions  yet  entangled 
manner  of  M.  Berlio^  just  now  etuiaotensed; 
bat  it  contains  one  duet  of  exceptional  beauty, 
in  a  Buperflnons  scene :  a  night-piece  for  Hero 
and  "  her  gentlewoman" — added  by  the  strangely 
enthusiastic  student  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  one 
of  the  oddest  inconsistencies  occnrring  in  the 
stoiy  of  the  most  inconsistent  of  the  acts 
(which  mnsio,  indeed,  is),  that  one  whose  fancies 
are  so  weak  and  embroiled,  and  whose  forms 
are  such  heaps  of  confusion  and  dispropor- 
tion, should  have  had  "a  flash"  (to  use  Sydney 
Smith's  word)  of  such  beauty,  simplicity,  and 
tender  clearness,  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  ex- 
quisite dnet.  The  spir^  of  the  scene  where  Lo- 
renn>  and  Jessica  "ont-night"  each  otiier  in 
TMse,  whose  nnuic  defies  musie,  breathes  in 
this  charming  composition.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  from  ttie  same  pen. 

With  the  above,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  operas  su^sted  by  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  also  of  the  most  important  illastrations  to 
them.  But  tbae  do  not  make  up  one<half  of 
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the  mass  of  mnsio  to  which  be  has  given  ooea- 
sioD,  in  the  form  of  settings  d  bis  eongs.  or 
passages  of  poetry.  Anything  like  enumeration 
of  them  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Some  of 
the  happiest  only  can  be  mentioned. 

A  jewel  in  tne  enormons  cabinet  ia  Haydn's 
canzonet  "  She  never  told  her  love,'*  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  accompanied  recitative  in 
bemg— j;ierhaps  the  most  expressive  of  his  most 
expressive  eompositiona— thos^we  mean,  which 
owe  their  creation  to  the  influence  of  English 
seriousness  on  the  light-hearted  and  skilful  mu- 
sician, liut  be  was  deepened  and  enlarged  aa 
a  ^oet  by  his  residence  in  Jjondon,  there  is  amjAd 
evidence^  and  be  bad  that  youngest  of  natures 
whidt  never  rests  self-eont«it,  Init  is  willing  to 
learn,  to  gather,  to  adopt.  He  was  set  on  fire 
by  hearing  the  works  of  Handel  in  England, 
when  he  was  an  elderly  man,  and  tnenoe 
came  The  Creation.  Hie  discoveries  of  the 
youngster,  Mozart,  excited  him,  if  not  to  alter, 
to  enrich  his  style,  as  his  latest  stringed  quar- 
tets (there  are  some  eighty  in  all  1)  attest,  for 
so  oheerful,  so  vain  a  man,  so  easily  contented, 
moreover,  with  little  pleasures,  so  circled  by 
friends  and  patrons,  tnere  was  a  remarkable 
amount  of  honesty  in  Haydn :  the  truest  artistic 
spirit.  Possibly  Shakespeare's  words  were  sug- 
gested to  him  by  that  showy  lady,  Mn.  John 
Hunter,  whose  mnsioal  parties,  we  have  been 
told,  so  discomposed  her  husband,  the  redoubt- 
able anatomis^  bnt  who  was  no  bad  writer  of 
verse  for  musio.  In  any  cas&  he  set  titem  onoft 
for  all. 

So,  again,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  proceeding 
in  any  song-writer  and  new,  to  handle  "  Hark, 
bark,  the  lark,"  with  such  perfection  have  those 
words  been  set  by  Francis  Schubert  (an  Bnriisb 
lady  has  reverently  added  a  second  verse).  It  is 
among  the  half-dozen  best  Shakespearian  songs. 
in  being :  and  in  this  country  has  entirely  super- 
seded Doctor  Cooke's  pretty  but  shalbv  glee. 
The  true  lyrio  spirit  has  hardly  been  ever  more 
picturesquely  manifested  thw  in  the  young, 
fertile,  unequal,  Viennese  composer.  There  u 
nothing  more  ntterly  pertinent  than  bis  treat- 
mrat  of  Scott's  "Ave  Maria,"  sava  it  be  tiiia 
matin  song.  It  may  be  commemorated,  that 
never  baa  this  been  sung  with  snoh  exquisite 
freshness,  delicacy,  and  relish,  as  by  one  of  a 
great  dramatic  family,  the  last  of  the  Kembleal 
By  its  side,  Schuberfs  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  ia 
tame  and  characterless. 

Ame  must  be  named  once  again,  as  having 
written  one  of  the  best  English  sonn  existing,  in 
his  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter's  winra."  There  ia 
a  careless,  open-air  pathos  in  that  tune ;  a  forest 
tone,  uid  yet  a  court  grace,  not  to  be  excelled. 
"  Arden  Wood"  is  in  i^  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  scenery,  and  spirit,  uui  colour  in  musio.  No 
one  sings  it  now-a-days,  however;  perhaps 
because  no  one  can  sing  it.  A  conformable 
Amiens  is  not  an  every-day  person.  Of  all 
Ame's  Shakespearian  melodies,  this  is  assuredly 
tbe  best. 

Then,  Bishop's  Shakespeare  songs  demand 
yet  a  few  words,  in  addition  to  those  akead; 
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spoken.  He  bad  a  real  gemns,  a  sjiirit  of  melody 
vithio  hiin,  whioU  setliim  on  high  and  apart 
unoDg  the  people  who  to^j  make  times  withont 
time,  and  who  arranoe^  the  same  to  words  on 
some  notion  (dim  and  dbtant  enough  God  wot !) 
thai  poetry  is  possiUy  more  poetical  than  the 
pence-table.  He  had  a  true,  appreoiatine  relish 
for  ^akespeare ; — and  tboogb  be  could  m  care- 
less, common,  coarse  even,  in  many  of  his 
conoesaiona  aod  spoliations  of  foreign  music— 
and  his  Tolgarthiogs  aimed  at  the  shiiliflf;  gallery 
— Bishop  wta  a  roan  of  genius.  Among  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  plays  have  been  put  were 
those  belonging  to  a  time  vnen  English  opera  was 
weak  and  undecided  in  its  form,  yet  vnen  the 
stage  had  sach  charmers  as  a  Stephens  and  a  Tree 
— no  great  dramatic  artists,  it  ia  true,  and  less 
accomplished  musicians  than  are  demanded  by 
modern  intelligence,  but  in  beauty  of  voice,  and 
gracious  refinement  of  manner,  not  approached 
by  any  of  their  snccessors.— For  tbem  were 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  enlarged  with  iutro- 
duoramnsio  by  Bishop:  alaige  portion  of  which 
is  exedlent,  the  words  being  drawn  from  the 
dramas  and  the  poems.  He  was  like  other  fertile 
musicians— Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  8ig- 
nor  Rossini-'^en  to  thieTing.  Memory  can- 
not help  it :  and  there  are  as  few  original  tunes, 
perliaps,  as  there  are  original  tales.  The  grand 
Dravura  from  "Vinci's  Artaserse,  "  Vo  solcando," 
can  hardly  have  been  "  out  of  mind"  when  he 
threwoffBid  me  discourse;"  but  thecoincidence 
does  not  destroy  the  youth  of  that  beautiful  song. 
"We  iiave  never  admired  Sir  Joshua's  "Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse'*  less  because  we 
have  luiown  of  the  picture  by  Domeniohino  in 
which  the  attitude  is  all  bat  identical— to  the 
demolition  of  a  farourite  anecdote,  that  it  was 
iuvented  b;f  our  Tragio  Muse,  ffar  do  we 
eare  much  if  the  great  Rnbens's  "  Deposition" 
at  Antwwp  mu  suggested  by  an  Italian  print. 
The  fUintiness  and  perfect  freedom  of  "  Bid  me 
d^ourse,"  the  becoming -displajr  of  a  sweet 
Toice  which  it  encourages,  are  in  time,  and  tone, 
and  tune  with  the  delicious  words.  The  latest 
singer  of  it,  perhaps,  was  also  musically  the  best 
—Madame  Sontag.  Her  delicacy,  her  abandon- 
ment to  the  poetnr  of  the  song,  are  never  to  be 
forgotten,  nor  Iwr  beautiful  pearly  English,  with- 
out a  touch  in  it  of  foreign  over-precision.  Like 
other  composers  (and  thieves).  Bishop  thieved 
from  himKlf— indulged  lai^ly  in  repetition. 
Tban  are  three  aft^-draugbts  from  the  spring 
whitdilud  yielded  "Bid  me  discourse."  "Should 
he  upbnitr'  was  the  best  of  these of  course 
because  that  graoeful  song  was  also  written  to 
I    Shakespeare's  words. 

'       Bishop,  too,  was  great  in  Shakespeare  duets, 
I    and  in  these,  again,  he  stole  from,  or  repeated  him- 
t    self,  without  rear  or  spolc^.   "  As  it  fell  upon 
a  day,"  "  On  a  daj^'  (ooth  introduced  into  plays, 
j    as  lias  been  mentioned),  were  again  repeated 
.  I     or  had  been  foreshadowed  (?)  in  "  Orpheus  with 
;  I   his  lute ;"  that  sweetest  of  all  the  songs — that 
lovelies^  simplest,  briefest  tribute  to  the  power 
I     of  sound  ever  thrown  off  by  music  clad  in 
1    mortal  words.   Again  and  ^ain  has  it  ^tsci- 


nated  composers  of  every  strength,  of  every 
time.  Lmlev  treated  them  well,  though  in 
too  patchy  and  ambitious  a  foshion ;  Mr.  Hatton, 
not  long  ago,  skilfully,  on  the  revival  of  the 
historical  play  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean; — but  the 
best  setting  of  them  (and  a  sane  rise  up  to  me- 
mory) is  the  last  one,  from  a  womau's  hand,  and 
an  amateur  one,  moreover — the  son^  by  Misa 
Gabriel.  There  is  yet  a  Shakespearian  duet  in 
another  form,  measure,  and  humour,  which  must 
be  named  ere  we  take  leave  of  Bishop.  Tbda  is, 
"Say,  though  you  strive  to  steal  yourself 
away,"  than  which  few  more  charming  two- 
part  songs  have  ever  been  penned.  The .  com- 
poser, however,  has  availed  himself  of  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  words  too  courageously :  for  the 
sake  of  his  effects,  escaping  from  his  text  more 
than  his  wont.'  Tlie  duet,  however,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  There  have  been  few,  if  any,  so  gpod 
and  so  individual  written  in  Englaiid  since 
Bishop's  time. 

With  his  name,  then,  I  had  best  stop;  the 
catalogue,  as  was  said  on  the  outset,  not  pre- 
teodiug  to  be  complete.  Tliere  an>  overtures 
by  the  twenty,  ditties  by  the  hundred,  glees  by 
the  thousand,  which  could  be  told  over.  In 
what  has  been  said  in  the  works  I  have  selected* 
how  wide  and  varied  and  universal  is  the  range 
of  sympathy  and  indication  sketched  out  of  all 
time— tor  all  men  in  aU  the  Arts ! 


AN  IRON  STORM  AT  SHOEBURTNESS. 

This  reader  has  probably  observed,  that  at 
the  point  where  a  narrow  but  populous  tho- 
rongtifare  joins  some  larger  and  stiU  more 
frequented  roadway,  the  angle  of  the  kerb- 
stone is  sometimes  quite  rounded  off  by  the 
continually  rushing  traffic,  and  is  an  angle 
no  longer.  Now,  tliere  is  a  certain  water  tno- 
roughuire  in  this  country,  called  the  Thames ; 
and  those  wlu>  pursue  it  to  the  partiouUr  place 
where  it  rushes  into  the  sea,  will  observe  that  the 
continually  alternating  traffic  of  the  fresh  water 
downward,  and  of  the  salt  water  upward,  has 
entirely  rounded  off  the  comers  of  that  portion 
of  Great  Britain  which  lies  at  that  point  of 
junction,  where  our  fine  old  river  runs  into  the 
German  Ocean. 

At  one  of  these  turning-points  or  comers 
there  is  situated  a  town  whica  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  detestably  hideous  place  upon  the  sumoe 
of  the  globe— I  say  this,  knowing  Woolwidi  and 
Chatham,  and  fully  conscious  how  briskly  thc^ 
compete  for  the  proud  distinction.  The  name 
of  this  victorious  place  Is  Sheemess.  Sheemess 
is  the  most  odious  place  that  man — making  the 
most  of  the  natural  aids  at  his  command — has 
ever  succeeded  in  constructing.  No  other  town 
can  enter  into  competition  with  it.  There  is 
hut  one  Sheemess — though  it  mnst  be  owned,  in 
common  justice,  that  Woolwich  is  its  Prophet. 

At  the  other  and  opposite  corner  to  that  occu- 
pied by  this  detestecT  settlement  stands  Shoe- 
Durjness.  Shoeburyness  is  a  place  to  which  I 
would  recommend  any  gentleman  who  is  fond  of 
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a  nortb-east  wind  to  devote  his  excioaire  atten- 
tioD  for  a  month  or  tvo  in  earl^  spring.  If  it 
sliould  liappen  that  the  same  inaiTidaai  irho 
posseases  this  taste  is  also  partial  to  pros|>ect8 
ebaraeteriAd  bj  a  certain  bareness  of  lock,  it  he 
be  fond  of  stunted  trees,  for  instawse,  if  he  ironld 
like  a  dianee  twice  in  ererv  tventj-foar  boors  of 
spending  six  hours  in  tne  cot^emplation  of 
several  miles  of  iret  mad — then  vomd  he  find 
himself  in  bis  element  at  Shoebnryness. 

Srei^boc^  knovs  that  Shoebnryness  is  the 
scene  of  several  terrific  combats,  which  have 
taken  place  at  rarious  times  between  the  guns 
of  Mr.  WMtworth  and  Sir  William  Armstrong 
on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  iron 
targets,  which,  at  the  expense  of  a  eouple  of 
thous»id  posnds  or  so  apiece,  are  erected  bjr 
various  illustrions  mechamcians  fw  the  purpose 
of  being  battered  to  pieees.  Any  one,  however, 
who  Am  not  know  this,  woold  have  bis  ignonmce 
removed  very  qoickly,  when  lie  founa  himself 
standing  on  ^  baitle-fidd  when  these  desperate 
ci^agements  bare  taken  ]Jaee.  The  erideuees  of 
reeent  warfore  sre  to  be  seoi  in  evety  direetion, 
and  are  nnmistakable.  Rain  and  devastation 
everywhere,  and  iron  min,  and  iron  devastation. 
The  objects,  the  shattered  remnants  of  w  hich  you 
see  at  every  tnni,  are  not — as  vou  mi^t  at  first 
imagine,  seeing  how  ntteriy  tuey  are  t}roken  to 
pieces  and  destroyed — mere  fabrics  of  wood  or 
some  yet  more  frail  material.  It  is  iron — ^iron,  the 
hardest  that  can  begot,  chosen  for  its  strength, 
that  one  finds  here  crashed  into  nnseemly 
shapes  and  beaten  into  atoms.  Massive  plates, 
five  and  six  inches  thick,  and  fiistened  witu  iron 
rivets  of  jvodigions  strength,  to  huge  beams  of 
wood,  lie  abont  here  twisted,  and  rent,  and  torn 
to  pieees.  The  beams  are  broken,  the  rivets  are 
scutared  in  all  direetionsi  tbeir  heads  lie  thick 
upon  the  ground,  like  the  berries  under  a  Sep- 
tember mmberry-tree.  As  to  the  great  earth- 
works thrown  up  behind  the  targets,  no 
doubt  they  get  some  uncomfortable  knocks 
too,  but  they  stand  it  well,  and  the  dost  comes 
together  again  when  the  splinter  of  a  shell  has 
parted  it,  and  the  evidence  of  the  wound  is 

Eretty  wdl  effaced.  But  the  targets  themselves 
e  about  npon  the  ground  in  such  contortions 
as  almost  to  suggest  a  thing  in  piun,  with  such 
gbastlv  wounds,  such  ra^^d  indentations  all 
over  toem,  that  you  feel  sometbiug  nearly  akin 
to  pity  as  voa  note  how  nobly  they  have  re- 
sisted, and  BOW  croeUy  they  have  sufficed. 

While  you  are  obserring  aU  these  things,  and 
are  noticing  with  a  divided  attention  that  in  the 
distance  a  emma  of  men  in  white  dresses,  who 
look  somethii^  between  atokera  and  boose* 

Eaiaters,  are  busy  adjusting  guns  in  their  places 
y  means  of  some  enormous  three  le^ed  engines 
vbidi  look  like  preposterously  strong  easels — 
you  are  suddenly  brought  to  yourself  by  the 
sound  of  a  bugle,  whidi  "warbles" — ^to  use 
Mr.  Tenuyson's  expression — a  note  of  warning, 
and  the  last  echoes  of  wbieb  are  succeeded  by 
the  command  "  Visitors  retire."  ITie  visitors 
take  this  bint  with  all  speed,  and  soon  find 
themselves  in  a  la^  ungainly  looking  edifice. 


with  hagely  thidt  walls,  and  a  strong  roof,  but 
with  an  aperture  at  one  end  through  wbkh  it  is 
still  possible  to  see  what  is  going  on  outside ; 
for  one  ude  of  the  building  is  wacd  with  an 
old  iron  iaivet,  wkicb,  Kke  everythinff  ebe 
around  you,  snows  signs  of  faavinff  been  m  ti^ 
wars,  and  the  opening  in  this  througb  wbieh. 
you  peep  bas  been  made  in  the  course  of  some 
former  experiments  with  shot  or  dieU.  and 
is  irr^lar  in  shape,  with  rsf^ed  and  torn 
edges.  This  building,  like  the  ground  oatnde, 
is  strewn,  as  to  its  floor,  with  all  sorts  of  scraps 
and  fragments  of  iron,  nuts,  and  rivets  and 
screws,  all  broken  and  rusty.  All  is  sa^;estive, 
bCTond  a  doubt,  of  an  iron  age ;  the  temporary 
inhabitants  of  this  grim  cavern  are  most  of 
all  su^estive  in  this  wise.  There  are  some 
officers  of  both  servioeaj  but  probaUy  most  of 
the  company  are  professionally  mixed  up  in. 
some  way  or  another  with  iron.  Here  are 
engineers,  and  mechanieiana,  gan-maluEs,  and 
armour-plates  workers,  all  so  xedolait  <rf  iron 
that  their  very  faees  have  something  of  the 
gravity  and  hardness  of  the  metal:  while  one 
gentleman,  who  is  himself  an  artificer  in  iron,  has 
his  head  covered  with  short  crisp  wiry  grey 
liair,  which  looks  exactly  like  steel-fflings.  A^ 
here  are  gentlemen,  too,  to  carry  this  Idea  out 
atUl  furtlier,  taking  notes  of  everything  that  is 
said  and  done  with  fft«^^ttf  pencils.  Bttidesall 
these  there  are  a  few  artillerymen  lounging 
about,  whose  services  will  be  required  presently 
to  keep  an  open  spaee  round  about  the  target, 
while  the  effect  of  the  shots  upon  its  surfsce  is 
bein^  tested.  Joining  eom^j  with  these, 
who  are  standing-  by  that  iqwrtore  through 
whieh  one  oonld  see  something  of  the  wond 
ontside,  I  peeped  throi^  and  saw  that  the 
prepan^oBS  for  firing  were  going  tm  briskly, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  about  to 
begin. 

In  the  middle  ot  a  great  bare  plain,  outude, 
the  guns  with  whieh  the  practice  was  going  to 
be  made,  were  ranged  in  a  row,  with  their  mus- 
slea  towards  us ;  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  building  in  which  we  were  lodged  was  close 
to,  uid  in  Ime  vrith,  the  target.  So  there  they 
stood,  looking  like  some  new  kind  of  ferocious 
animal  longing  to  be  at  ns.  The  men  in  white 
dresses,  who  looked  now  more  like  Pierrots  than 
stokers,  were  busily  at  work  about  the  guns,  one 
of  wbidi  they  were  loading,  white  officers  were 
stridh^  about  and  nstieuWing  wild^,  as  is 
usual  on  all  great  imlitaiy  ooouions.  After  a 
deal  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  when  the  prepa- 
rations were  at  length  complete,  a  word  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  ell  the  sddiers^  and  all  the 
officers,  commenced  a  hurried  retreat  from  the 
ueigbboorhood  of  the  guns:  some  retiring  to 
statuHis  near  the  target,  but  under  shelter :  and 
others  withdrawing  to  a  position  behind  that 
occupied  b^  the  cannons,  and  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  So  at  last  not  a  soul  remained 
near  them,  and  these  savage  monsters  were  seen 
in  the  miJcle  of  the  plam  all  alone  in  their  ter- 
rible g^ory.  To  see  them  standing  there  alone, 
full  of  ndschief,  and  capable  of  crating  dreadful 
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deraatatioo,  wm  rerj  imprenire,  and  cnued 
one  to  regard  them  with  sreat  iatenst  and  re- 
t  apect.  Thej  waited  with  thdr  caTcrnonB  montha 
tHmed  this  way,  till  at  last  a  bogle  was  heard 
to  Booad  in  the  distance,  and  in  a  moment  after- 
warda  there  was  a  flash  of  something,  and  a  paff 
of  something,  and  the  hot  reccired  a  shock,  and 
one's  ears  seemed  anddenly  to  be  driren  mystcri- 
oosIt  into  the  interior  of  one's  throat,  and  one's 
teeth  to  hftTO  beeomo  loowned,  andr-in  a  wnd. 
a  ran  had  been  fired. 

We  wen  not  released  from  ovr  plaoe  of  reUie- 
ment  nntilthis  diioharge  had  been  auoeeeded  by 
two  others,  and  not  then  even,  for  a  minnte  or 
two,  because  the  airwasfuU  of  all  aorta  of  frag- 
ments which  bad  been  struck  out  of  the  target 
and  oat  of  the  different  stniotarea  near  it,  and 
whicbf&Uing  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  conunittee 
on  h^  m^t  have  interfered  to  some  extent 
with  thecleomesa  of  his  indgment.  Once  released, 
we  all  rushed  off  pell-mell  to  see  how  these  blows 
had  told.  Tb^  had  not  told  much,  being  (mly 
some  trifles  discharged  from  a  68-poniiaer  en 
the  old  school,  iriiidi  had  iust  dinted  thesBjface 
of  die  target  a  littl^  and  flown  off  from  its  iron 
phUes,  as  a  peppercorn  might  from  a  eoirass. 

Again  we  were  ordered  under  corer,  and 
agan,  after  laag  wuting  and  maoh  expeetaney, 
ou  CHS  were  Sana  a&o  ota  throats,  uid  onr 
teeth  boiened  in  their  sockets.  This  time  it 
was  an  Armstnuv  gun  which  had  been  tried, 
bftt  it  was  only  a  llO-pounder,  and  the  imfHres- 
mon  made  i^wn  the  ta^et  was  little  more  than 
in  the  prsnoos  esperimeot.  So  far,  the  iron* 
plated  ship  whiA  the  target  represented  was 
decidedly  getting  the  best  of  it. 

The  next  time  we  emeiged  from  corer,  it  was 
with  a  considenUy  qnteknied  interest.   A  pro- 
jectile weighing  nearly  300  pounds,  shaped 
something  like  a  nry  thick  and  blunt  sonr- 
loaf,  and  standing  abimt  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground  befive  it  was  plaeed  in  the  gan,  had 
been  blown,  with  a  eharge  of  46  lb.  of  powder, 
out  <tf  Kr  William  Aimstiong's  SOO^ioander. 
When  we  reached  the  target,  wefonnd  this  triflii^ 
objeet  lying  about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  place 
where  it  bad  straok  -.  its  on-n  force  having  eaused 
it  to  rebound  so  br.   It  was  also  very  much 
I     shortened  by  the  violence  of  the  collision,  and 
'     spread  out  proportionably.   And  well  it  might 
I     be.   It  had  atmck  full  npon  the  seven-aaM- 
half  inch  plate— the  reader  is  retiueeted  to  re- 
member what  seven  and  a  half  inches  of  iron 
'  I  are — it  had  pi«cqd  this  mass  tbroogh,  had 
,  I    broken  cme  of  the  ship's  ribs,  and  bad  gtren 
j    the  whole  stractue  a  snake  which  had  aehooaly 
'  I   loosened  the  riveta  and  screws  that  held  it  to- 
I   getb«r.    Yet  this  was  nothing  to  what  was 
I    coming;  for  the  next  experiment  was  to  be 
,  I    made— not  with  a  diot  at  all,  bnt  with  a  didl 
I  — a  live  shell  w«^^g  S86  lb.,  with  a  ohai^ 
i     of  11  Va.  (rf  powdn  insule  it. 
I        If  we  were  earefol  before  to  get  out  of  barm's 
I     way,  we  were  coiainly  atill  nne  careful  now.  In 
that  great  cavern  in  wMdi  we  were  all  stowed 
j      amy,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  a  great  ragged 
breach  existed,  ttoiugb  which  wh^  was  going 
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on  oatside  conld  be  seen  well  enough.  We 
were  all  ordered  away  even  from  that  aperture 
now,  and  were  crowded  to  one  side  of  our  place 
of  refuge.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  shot  ami  shdl;  the  shot  conld 
be  depended  on  to  go  straight  from  the  month 
of  the  gun  to  ta^t :  the  only  caose  for  ap- 
prehenaiw  being  that  the  splinters  of  taivet 
or  pieces  of  the  missile  itself  might  fly  off  a»er 
the  eaicnBsion,  and  so  do  "^pif^.  With  the 
shdQ  it  was  dinerent.  It  mig^t  bmst  is  it  left 
tiie  gun,  and  «ie  of  ita  fragimnits  mi^  fly 
straight  in  at  tiiat  hreadi  of  iriiich  mention  has 
been  made:  or,  as  had  h^spened  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  experinients,  the  gnn  itself  might 
borat,  and  one  of  its  scathed  atoms  find  ita 
wir^  to  where  we  were.  So  we  aU  kept  to- 
the  side  of  the  bnildiiw  where  there  was  no 
danger,  crowding  together;— aome  of  ns,  per- 
hwpB,  ^ancing  np  now  and  then  at  an  ugly  long 
scar  on  that  part  of  the  brickwork  which  was 
oi^msite  the  breach,  and  which  looked  nneow- 
mmdy  like  a  mark  IdFt  by  some  such  flying  mes* 
seiner  at  we  were  hiding  away  Iran.  As  we 
atom  Ihna  in  nlent  expectation,  the  whole 
aspeot  of  tile  scene  most  axn  given  one  a  good 
idea  of  what  takes  place  m  aiMai  warfitre,  whoi 
some  migh^  Cntroa  if  being  besieged  by  tiio 
encBW. 

Wnat  a  crash  that  was  when  the  explosion 
did  take  pUue  at  las^  and  seemed  to  shake  the 
veiT  ground  on  w4uoh  we  stood !  And  what  a 
nun  took  place  as  soon  as  prudence  allowed  us 
to  go  and  see  how  the  iron-clad  ship  had  borne 
the  tdow !  The  woodwork  at  the  back  of  it  was 
on  fire;  that  was  the  first  thing  that  we  saw,  for 
the  smoke  was  riaiag  from  the  top  of  the  taiget. 
The  mojeetile  had  not  reboonoed  this  time. 
It  had  gone  strsight  tbroogh  the  armour-|dHte, 
and  hadharat  in  themassiTestniotureonwhich 
the  pUtes  were  laid,  and  vbich  represented  the 
wooden  portion  of  the  dial's  mde.  And  tiiere 
the  greater  portitm  oi  the  shell  remaiiiBd  firmly 
embedded  in  the  wood,  wiiA  had  cao^  fire  at 
the  moment  of  the  oqdosiinL  As  one  looked 
aboat  and  saw  bow  the  fragments  of  the  shell, 
whioh  had  burst  ontward,  had  embedded  them- 
selves in  the  timbers  of  tiie  a^acent  btnldmgs, 
one  Qould  form  some  idea  of  what  frightful  re- 
sults would  follow  if  such  a  missile  actually 
penetrated  to  the  between^ks  of  a  ship  intact, 
only  bursting  to  pieces  when  it  got  among  the 
crew. 

This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  either 
by  this  shell  of  Sir  William  Arm^rong's  or  by 
that  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  which  was  neit  fired ; 
no,  nor  by  nay  otha  missile  employed  m  tiiat 
day's  cnerimenta. 

The  uieUdiaehaigedfram  tiie  Whitwoath  gon, 
which  is  not  dnmhr  in  the  boi^  but  hex^oaal, 
penetrated  to  the  same  denih  as  the  ArmstroBg 
sbdl  had  dona  hurstii^  also  when  well  through 
the  irmoor-plates,  and  remaining,  like  the  laM, 
embedded  in  the  ship's  timbers.  There  was, 
however,  tfab  great  diifenmce  between  the  two 
experimeats.  The  Armstromr  shell  weisbed 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  tbeWbitworth  shell. 
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and  required  nearly  twice  tbe  amount  of  powder 
to  drive  it  from  the  cannon,  yet  it  went  no 
deeper  than  Mr.  Whitworth's  roiasile.  It  is 
true  that  the  hole  made  by  the  Armstrong  shell 
was  hu^,  though  not  deeper,  than  that  made 
by  Mr.  Wliitworth'B ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
tuis  advantage  is  not  more  than  cranpensated,  for 
naval  purposes,  by  the  superior  lif^htness  of  Mr. 
Whitworth's  piece.  IfMr.  Whitworth  did  what 
he  did  with  a  150  lb.  shell  and  26  lb.  of  powder, 
the  inferenoe  ia  that  he  oonld  do  a  ffreat  deal 
more  with  a  ahcU  weiriiuiB— sa  Sir  Willuun  Arm- 
atnniK's  webbed— !m)  and  disobuged— aa 
Sir  William^  was  diseha^fed— b^r  iu>  Iws  than 
45  lb.  of  powder.  Nor  must  we  fiul  to  take  into 
cooaideration  another  very  important  point  in 
favourof  MnWhitworth's  gan— the  greater  ease, 
namely,  with  which  it  may  be  loaded.  In  naval 
warfare,  "  peppering  awav"  ia  the  great  strength 
of  a  sid&  and  the  gun  which  can  "  pepper"  the 
enemy  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  the 
coarse  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  has,  in  that  alcme, 
an  advantage  over  other  guns,  of  no  trifling 
amount.  Now,  Mr.  Whitworth's  cannon,  which 
drove  its  shell  into  tbe  target  to  the  aama  depth 
as  Sir  William  Armstrong'a,  is  mnoh  more  easily 
and  qoiokly  Icnded  than  Sir  William'a,  and  la 
some  three  or  four  tons  lighter.  It  was  very 
unfortunate,  that  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  exist* 
enee  of  a  flaw  in  the  centre  steel  tube  of  Mr. 
Whitworth's  gun,  it  wu  only  deemed  expedient 
to  flre  it  («ce,  and  no  fortber  esperimenta  could 
be  made  with  it. 

There  is  always  something  impresuve  in  size. 
When  a  great  nnmberof  objects,  all  of  the  same 
class,  solicit  one's  attention,  the  largest  of  them 
ia  likely  to  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  the 
greatest  nnmber  of  people.  A  gun  nearly 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  tbe  breech,  is  a  most  terrible4odL- 
tog  engine ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the 
oceasim  (tf  which  I  am  treating,  the  discha^ 
of  this  piece  (tf  artiUery  was  looked  for  by  many 
as  the  great  event  of  the  day.  When  the 
sounded  the  note  of  preparation,  and  the  men, 
who  bad  been  basy  preparing  tliis  enormous 
cannon  to  do  its  work  of  destruetion,  began  to 
run  away  from  it  in  all  directions,  seeking  safety 
in  fiif^t  and  concealment,  and  so  the  great 
moiuter  was  left  alone  and  dominant  over  the 
other  guns  whidi  stood  about  it,  there  was 
Bomethuig  almost  awful  in  its  aspect.  It  was 
not  entirely  deserted,  though,  even  yet,  for  one 
solitai^  inoividnal  was  perched  upon  its  breech, 
adjusting,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  machineir 
connected  with  its  firing,  and  making  the  final 
preparations.  And  small,  indeed,  the  man 
looked,  crawling  about  upon  that  perilous 
eminence ;  and  dangerous  enough  his  poaition 
seemed,  when  one  reflected  what  was  inside  the 
monster  on  which  he  was  perched,  and  how 
fraught  with  destmotion  it  was.  Bttt  soon 
even  this  solitary  personage  dismounted  from 
Ills  position,  and  wnen  he  liad  found  for  him- 
self some  secure  asylum,  there  was  but  a  short 
pause  before  tlie  signal  was  given,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  roaring,  rushing  sound,  a  perfect 


hail  of  solid  fragments  filled  the  air,  deaeending 
with  a  tetrifio  clatter  cm  the  earth,  and  makinr 
us  feel  how  wise  was  the  precaution  which  had 
sent  OS  all  under  cover  of  a  roof.  At  that  same 
moment  of  its  discharge,  the  cannon,  with  a 
furious  recoil,  threw  up  its  muzzle  to  tSe  sky. 
"JHxi,  I  luive  spoken,"  it  seemed  to  saj;  and 
then  it  flung  its  month  up  to  tiu>  heavens  for 
air. 

It  had  spoken,  however,  this  time  to  little 
purpose.  Tliat  shower  of  solid  ejects  whieb 
had  seemed  to  daricen  the  mouth  of  our  rebreat 
was  raised  by  the  contact  of  the  shot  with  the 
earthwork  near  tiie  target,  alter  disturbine 
wluch  the  huge  missile  went  on  its  way  w^ 
unimpaired  speedy  and,  having  missed  the  target, 
and  finding  nothing  further  in  its  way,  it  tore 
away  high  over  the  shingle  on  tbe  shore  and  out 
to  sea,  and  there  drooped,  very  much  too  near 
the  bows  of  a  certain  orig  whien  was  passing  at 
tbe  time,  and  which  very  narrowly  missed 
having  its  career  brought  to  a  glorious  ter- 
mination. 

Thfa  gun  spoke  to  better  purpose  later  in  the 
day,  wh^  having  taken,  for  the  strengthenine  of 
its  constitution,  a  powder  weighing  no  less  tSaa 
SO  lb.,  and  a  steel  mil  of  830 lb.  weicht,  it  ma- 
naged to  make  a  nol^  ten  inches  deep,  in  the 
:  side  of  the  alup :  striking  it,  indeed,  with  audi 
force  that  the  enormous  projectile  rebounded 
after  the  contact  to  a  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
where  it  lay,  crashed  out  of  shape,  like  a  pu- 
gilist's iist,  which  suffers  by  the  blows  which  he 
himself  has  inflicted;  and  still,  after  every  dls- 
chaige,  the  gun  recoiled  as  it  had  doao  at  first, 
and  threw  its  muzzle  upward  in  a  sort  of 
triumph. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  scene, 
than  the  great  precautions  taken  to  prevent  any 
one  from  approaching  the  gans  about  tbe  time 
when  they  were  to  ne  flrra.  This  struck  one 
rather  forcibly,  remembering  the  very  close  quar- 
ters at  which  the  artiUeiyiun  or  the  gunner 
most  find  Idmself  with  the  cannon  when  aetaallj 
engaged  in  hard  service  either  on  hmd  or  at 
sea.  In  either  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  tlutt  the  operations  would  oe  c<msiderably 
retarded  if  it  were  necessary  for  evei^  one  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  working  of  the 
gun,  and  especially  for  the  individual  firing  it; 
to  put  something  like  tlie  eiehth  of  a  mile  be- 
tween himself  and  the  piece  oefore  it  went  off. 
We  have  aeeu  bow  these  same  precautions  were 
observed  among  the  lookers-on  at  these  experi- 
ments; let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  in  another 
direction. 

l%e  commandant's  hat  is  a  strongly-built 
shed  inunediatdy  behind  a  powerful  eutawoik  j 
made  in  the  form  of  a  battery.  In  front  of  tbe  | 
hat  is  a  flagstaff.    As  soon  as  all  things  are  ii 
in  readiness,  and  all  the  men  removed  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  stowed  away  into  all  sorts  of  ' 
strange  nooks  and  comers  where  some  shelter  ' 
is  afforded,  the  flag  is  run  up  to  intimate  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern  that  tbe  firing  is  goii^ 
to  begin.   This  done,  the  commandant,  who  has    j ' 
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B  bugler  in  attendance  on  him,  ascends  a  nide 
ladder  vbiofa  leads  to  the  top  of  the  battor,  and 
takes  a  careful  anrr^  of  tiw  aeene,  in  oraer  to 
be  sure  that  the  word  of  command  to  fire  may 
be  ^ven  with  safety;  at  this  time  he  also 
Koeives  the  rq>ort  m  the  man  who  is  looking 
out  seaward,  and  whose  husiiiesB  it  is  to  he 
siue  that  tiiere  is  no  vessel  in  a  line  with  the 
ii^t  and  within  the  range.  All  bong  pro- 
nounced safe,  the  commaniijijit  ^ves  the  word  to 
the  bugler  to  "  Sound  attention,"  upon  which  a 
peculiar  little  sharp  flourish  is  got  out  of  the 
uistmmeut,  and  a  verr  impressive  pause  ensues. 
During  that  pause  the  officer  nves  one  more 
look  around,  and  then  rapidlj  desceadiog  the 
ladder,  gets  under  cover  of  the  hut,  and  gives 
tibe  word  again  to  the  bugler  "  Sooud  fire." 
At  that  moment,  a  figure,  which  has  been 
standing  hy  the  ude  m  a  small  hut  perched 
npon  the  embankment  of  the  estuary,  dis- 
appears widiin  the  building,  and  then  the  usual 
earthquake  takes  place  which  proclaims  that, 
the  piece  has  gone  off.  ?or  a  short  time,  which 
seems  a  long  time,  nobody  stirs,  as  quantities  of 
small  fragments  of  iron  and  wood  are  struck  out ; 
of  the  target,  and  fill  the  air,  so  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  come  out  from  under  the  shelter 
of  a  roof,  and  a  pretty  strong  roof  too.  But  when 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  last  of 
these  to  descend,  we  all  emerge  from  cover,  and 
rush  off  to  inspect  the  target,  and  see  what 
lunount  of  damage  the  shot  has  inflicted.  Un- 
less, indeed,  it  should  happen,  which  is  always 
possible,  that  any  member  of  the  company  feel- 
ing curions  about  that  hut  on  the  emoanxment 
vBch  was  just  now  mentioned,  dionld  walk  off 
in  that  direction  first,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing what  might  be  tlio  paipose  to  which  this 
small  edifice  is  devoted.  Any  one  fired  with 
tiiis  noble  curiosity,  would  observe  without 
doubt,  first,  that  there  was  a  row  of  telegraph- 
poles  between  this  same  but  and  the  spot  where 
the  cannons  were  placed ;  secondly,  as  he  drew 
nearer,  that  the  wires  which  the  poles  sap- 
ported  were  carried  down  into  the  interior  of 
the  building — into  which,  however,  when  the 
curious  one  sought  to  follow  them,  he  would 
find  himself  repulsed  by  the  individual  in  chai^, 
who  would  poUtdy  but  unequivocally  inform 
him  that  the  wrads  "  No  admittance,"  inscribed 
on  a  board  beside  the  hut,  must  be  understood 
literally.  Inside  that  bw  hovel  is  the  macfaiiiery 
of  the  galvanic  battery,  by  means  of  which  the 
gone  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  are  instan-, 
taneously  discharged  when  the  command  "  fire" 
is  given  oy  the  commandant's  bugger. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  whatever  complaint 
may  be  made  of  the  extravagance  of  the  War- 
office,  or  Admiralty,  no  one  would  find  any 
signs  of  lavish  expenditure  in  the  various 
official  edifices  which  adorn  the  practising- 
ground  at  Shoeburyness.  llie  hut  devoted  to 
the  important  purpose  just  mentioned,  is  one 
built  upon  the  principle  of  that  stage  hovel  in 
which  Edgar  is  discovered  in  the  storm-scene  in 
King  Lear;  the  sheltets  provided  for  the  com- 
mittee on  inm,  and  the  commandant,  are  rather 


suggestive  of  cow-sheds ;  while  a  couple  of  rusty 
iron  plates,  leaning  one  against  another,  ana 
looking  hurdly  worth  the  connderation  of  a 
dealer  in  marine  stores,  are  labelled  with  the 
impming  inscription,  "  For  the  Iiords  of  the 
AdmiraKy."  The  fact  is,  that  when  that  shower 
of  fragments  whiQh  follows  the  discharge  of  one 

to  put  their  huii^to  any^S^wtiS^ean  get. 

As  to  what  these  experiments  prove,  and  how 
far  they  are  valuable  in  showing  what  we  might 
expect  were  a  naval  engagement  between  iron- 
sided  ships  and  rifled  cannon  to  take  place,  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak.  It  is  probable  that  the  im> 
pression  left  upon  the  mind  of  a  casual  observer 
by  the  trials  of  strength  which  come  off  at 
Shoeburyness,  would  b^  that  on  the  whole  the 
ta^t  has  the  best  of  it.  No  shell  can  penetrate 
it  cnnplet^,  so  as  to  remain  intact  uid  bust 
when  im^e  the  ship.  The  worst  a  shell  can 
do  is  to  penetrate  to  the  yoodworic  behind 
the  iron  plates,  and  thoo  remain  ranbedded.  No 
doubt  two  or  three  apertures,  even  of  this  sort, 
if  made  exactly  in  tlie  right  places,  would  be 
very  awkward  things  to  stop;  bat  sorely  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  audi  "very  palpable 
hits"  at  sea.  The  target  is  quite  still,  is  placed 
at  the  best  angle  for  receiviBg  the  full  force  of 
the  blow  to  be  inflicted,  and  is  exactly  oppo- 
site, and  on  a  plane  parallel  to  that  occupied  oy 
the  gun.  These  are  circumstances  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  gun  and  against  the  target. 
These  are  elaborately  chosen  circumstances.  No 
doubt  if  a  ship  like  the  Warrior  were  to  steam 
into  Portsmouui  harbour,  and  take  up  a  position 
exaeUy  opposite  to  a  battel^  of  Whitwortb  and 
Armstrong  guns,  the  water  being  smooth,  and 
the  opportunities  for  taking  a  iair  aim  being 
affOTded— no  doubt  under  tnose  droumstanoea 
she  would  promptly  come  to  grief.  In  an  en- 
gagement out  at  sea,  with  rough  weather,  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at  perpetually  in  motion,  and 
the  position  occupied  by  the  suns  equally  lively, 
the  result  might  be  different.  These  are  thoughts 
which  woula  surest  themselves  to  a  casual 
observer  of  these  experiments;  moreover,  he 
irodd  probably  remark,  as  he  stood  behind  the 
target  when  all  was  don^  that  no  entire  missile 
had  passed  through  it,  that  all  remained  lodged 
ia  the  woodwork,  or  rebounded  from  the  iron 
plates  outside;  and  as  be  examined  the  props, 
and  other  portions  of  the  structure  which  sup- 
ports tbe  target,  and  which  represent,  in  fact, 
the  "between-decks"  of  a  ship,  he  would  ob- 
serve how  veiy  little  damage  had  been  done — a 
few  scratohes  on  the  wood,  made  by  the  splinters 
flying  about.,  being  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  rememlwed,  that  these  armour-plates 
experimented  on  at  Shoeburyness  are  much  more 
massive  than  those  with  wliich  our  iron  ships 
are  at  present  fortified;  secondly,  that  even 
these  were  in  every  case  perforated;  lastly, 
that  though— suppoiiing  the  ship's  side  to  be 
represented  by  this  tanet-^w  lives  might  be 
lost  inside  tbe  ship,  ana  few  wounds  inffioted, 
yet  the  vessel  herself  would  be  so  mutilated  as 
to  be  put  hora  de  combat  eiUiielf  . 
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It  is  sutelj  very  desirable  that  lome  experi- 
ments should  nov  be  tried,  as  far  as  possible, 
sorroimded  b;  the  oircnmstances  which  voald 
attend  an  actual  naval  eogs^ement,  so  that  we 
migbt  see  the  result  of  some  shots  fired  £ram 
a  snip  well  out  at  sea,  and  in  motion,  at  another 
similarlj  situated.  We  mi^tit  then  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  how  manj  biowst  or  how  few,  it 
would  take  to  break  in  a  ship's  coiras^  and 
might  get.  perhaps,  a  lUtk  neanr  to  setting  this 
Texed  questioa  at  rest  As  the  case  atanda, 
the  conviction  does  force  itself  on  <Ht^B  mind 
that,  h&Dg  satisfied  with  a  bw  rate  of  speed,  a 
vessel  migbt  be  constructed,  so  thicklj  plated  as 
to  be  secure  against  anjr  force  of  arUllei?  we 
aipreaent  possess.  It  might  be  dug^isb,  diffi- 
cult to  manage ;  but  it  would  he  impregnable. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  with  an  eye  to  some 
such  vessel — to  a  floating  batterr,  in  fact — that 
these  experiments  with  plates  of  the  extraordi- 
nary thidtness  of  six  and  a  half  and  seven  and 
a  half  inches  have  been  made.  We  bare  been 
testing  the  vulnerability  of  ships  now  non- 
existent No  ship  couM  cany  sach  plates  as 
these  and  be  fit  for  active  aervioe,  wmle,  as  to 
the  armour  with  whioh  our  veasdb  are  at  pre- 
sent provided,  it  has  been  already  set  at  noueht. 
The  plates  of  the  Wanur  were  perforated  ^ig 
ago  by  a  Whitworth  shell  driven  &om  a  Whit- 
wraih  gun :  the  shell  nmaining  intact  in  its 
passage  throi^h  the  ship's  side,  and  bursting 
only  when  weUuiroaf^  and  in  the  inaide  Uie 
vesseL 


FEEBUN  POLITICS. 

"How  is  it,"  said  a  desiring  Sritish  diplo- 
matist to  a  Persian  oourtier,  determined  to  have 
it  &ir^  out  with  him—"  how  is  it  that  for  some 
years  past,  my  oountry  and  yours  have  not  been 
good^ends?  Englsudiaatudoua  to  ataadwell 
with  you.  She  desires  to  see  yon  strong  and 
prospenms.  She  would  be  willing  to  aid  yon,  if 
possible,  aganist  a  foieign  eseniy,  or  give  you 
every  advice  and  assistance  in  her  power  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  your  ooontty  home.  In 
retnin,  she  simply  and  loyally  a&ks  only  for  your 
friendship  and  good  will.  Why  do  you  persist 
in  misaitdentanding  us  F" 

"Why,**  replied  the  Persian,  wiih  equal  frank- 
ness, "we  acknowledge  two  motives  for  our 
actvms.  We  nu?  be  forced  to  do  a  thing,  or  we 
may  be  bribed  to  do  it  Force  you  dare  not  use, 
for  your  parliament  will  not  allow  it  This  we 
Imtnr,  therefore  we  are  not  afraid  of  yon.  We 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  youi  fw,  although  you 
■re  very  ridi,  nothing  will  ever  induce  you  to 
part  with  any  of  your  mon^.  We  Fezaiana  are 
naturally  insolent  towards  those  from  vhom  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear.  The 
eternal  cackle  of  your  Une4)ooks  and  newap^m 
has  long  ago  taught  ua  that  we  are  a  pol^oai 
necessity  to  you,  as  long  as  you  nuuntain  your 
empire  in  the  £ast  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  whatever  we  do  you  will  not  ham  ua,  and 
we  do  not  duxMB  to  aerre  your  purposes  for 


nothing.  One  hundredth  part  of  the  sum  you 
wasted  in  making  aooh  a  silly  rumpus  down  at 
Buahite  a  few  years  ago,  if  wall  distributed 
among  the  right  people,  would  have  made  us 
your  humble  servants  forthe  next  hundred  years. 
As  it  was,  we  derived  a  sbgnlai  pleasure  in  ^o-  ! 
Yoking  you.  knowing  perfectly  weU  that  we  were 
quUe  B^e  ia  so  doing.  We  enjtved,  alao,  mndi 
amuseawnt  from  the  Tndiim  rebellion,  and,  had 
it  omtimied,  we  should  have  sent  active  idd  to  i 
the  inaivgents,  to  spite  you.  It  voildhmbeen  j 
better  to  give  us  a  few  tomaoas." 

"Dosbtieas  it  would  have  been  better,"  re- 
tnmed  the  £ngUidmum,  good  hvmerarodly,  "  if—  ' 
hMioor  apart— Peima  wne  tiie  only  nation  in  | 
the  world  whose  friendship  ooold  be  bonght.  ' 
But  if  we  bought  you,  we  most  buy  the  chief  I 
of  Herat,  ai^  every  rapaoioos  aoldiar  whose  , 
sword  wma  power  for  him  in  Cdxiol  and  Canda-  ! 
faat.  We  must  purdiase  the  A^sfaans,  and  the 
Oosbegs,  and  the  Turcomans,  and  the  free  || 
counteies  of  India.  We  an^  as  you  s^,  a  rich  i! 
people  but  we  are  not  zidi  enough  for  tins.  | 
Befddesi  it  ia  not  onrwi^.  Weprefer  merely  to  ', 
k»Bp  an  eye  upon  your  proceedings  when  you  ii 
rfjeot  our  friendship ;  thoughwewuhforpeaoe,  | 
you  have  learned  how  we  can  go  to  war." 

"Poohl"  said  the  Persian;  "yonkiUa&w  m 
men,  you  waste  a  great  deal  of  powder  in  knock- 
ing about  some  mnd  walls  <m  the  coast;  but  we  j! 
k«)w  veiry  well  that  you  will  never  fami^  bo  I 
inoonveniantapreoedeat  to  Eoasiaaatotakeane  i 
inoh  <£  our  tetzitory.  We  don't  care  dmnt  your  ' 
blustmng."  {i 

"We  mig^tt  not,"  rejoined  the  Eaglishmxi,, 
"  indeed,  oceupr  any  portion  of  your  country  per-  ' 
maoently;  but  apposing  we  were  to  march  i^mn  | 
your  o^itfd  and  change  the  dynasty  ?  We 
might  ouily  find  among  our  pensioners  and 
defpeadents,  some  manageable  prince  to  place  i 
upon  tite  most  brilUant  l^one  m  Asia." 

"And  what  should  we  care  if  you  did  find 
himP'*  replied  the  khan.  "  WehavenoDeoftimt 
loyalty  towards  a  man,  or  a  family,  which  is  the  I 
boast  of  the  royalists  of  Europe.  We  respect,  , 
because  we  fear,  the  power  of  the  king,  but  we 
have  no  love  for  his  person.  Plenty  of  discon- 
tented and  powerful  khana  would  always  hail 
a  new  reign  with  delight.  It  would  be  an  amuse- 
ment and  an  excitement  for  us  at  aqr  timi^  to 
have  a  new  king.  It  would  open  a  f^«ah  field  for 
the  intrigues  in  which  we  delight." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  the EngBshman  ;  "bat 
bow  would  suchaprospeot  appear  to  the  king 
himselfP" 

"  He  would  never  believe  in  it,"  answered  the 
Peratan.  "  If  he  were  persuaded  that  there  was 
any  real  danger,  he  would  make  peace  with  you 
in  tine  to  avert  it ;  after  having  eqjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  initating  you  as  losg  aa  it  was 
aafo  to  do  so.  But  in  tnith  there  is  no  sach  . 
danger.  Bussia  would  never  allow  you  to  place 
a  cre^aie  of  your  own  upon  the  tluime  of  Foaia, 
and  we  should  at  once  ^tpeal  to  her  for  protec- 
tion,  vbich  -TC  thmk  we  ni|^  ahn^a  oUaiD,  at 
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leutfor  the  ptitocS  a  ptDTinoe;  and  with  her 
aid  we  might  afterwards  »uze  upon  Herat,  or 
someotiteroouTeDient  district,  to  mdeBoti&oar- 
flelves.  Then,  ve  know  that  ^naix  has  alw^ 
been  jeaknu  of  yow  eaapire  in  the  East,  and 
might  at  any  time  be  indaoed  to  step  in  as  a 
mediator.  This  would  gall  70a  to  iite  qaick, 
Yoa  would  not  like  to  see  the  imperial  eagles 
planted  mi  the  diorecf  the  Persian  Gnlf 

"  It  is  my  c^inion,"  retvmed  the  Dnglishman, 
*'that  yoa  would  find  yoor  ^opa  entiidynn- 
fonnded.  Rossia  has  qoite  enough  upon  her 
hands  for  the  next  half  eentnty,  in  settling  her 
■flhin  tt  borne.  The  Gmobshs  is  not  yet  tpdet, 
mi  I  fed  eonTmeed  that  her  pdiey  is  not  oneof 
oongoest.  What  eonld  yoa  dlbr  hn,  bat  a 
deaai,andat)eggaredpc^ati(nif  AsfiwSVanee, 
she  has  recently  acted  in  cordial  00-openftton 
with  England  in  her  fbreign  wan.  Wbatindoee- 
ment  ooold  yoa  propoee  to  her,  to  make  her  with< 
draw  the  h^jid  brotherhood  she  has  so  frankly 
stretched  ont  to  ns?  miat  use  wonkt  an 
establishment  in  Persia  be  to  her,  eren  if  she 
were  hostile  to  England  f  We  goard  tlR  the  high- 
ways of  the  East.  How  coold  Prance  snpport  a 
peKy  colony  in  a  Persian  province  F  What  would 
it  be  to  her  bat  a  fraitleu  eoonw  of  trouble  and 

**  Words  {"answered  the  Persian.  "Tear  own 
pailiaBiait  wonid  not  aUow  you  to  carry  on  a 
protracted  war  with  us,  whatever  a  minister 
night  wish.  Do  yoa  think  we  did  not  read  the 
speeches  of  your  oppositicm,  the  last  time  yoa 
qnanelled  with  us  P" 

"  Pariiamest  is,  indeed,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"mnrilling  to  sanetion  war,  and  politicians 
hostile  to  a  ministry  hare  always  a  great  deal  to 
say  against  whatever  tiic^  do ;  but  yon  moat  re- 
member that  the  oppositioa  never  expresaes  the 
true  sense  of  the  oonntry,  or  it  wonld  cease  to 
be  the  opposition.  Often  the  very  man  who 
blames  the  condnct  of  a  statesman  in  power, 
knows  that  were  he  hunsdlf  in  ofSo^  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  take  the  very  coarse  which 
he  condemns.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  British 
people,  who  are  the  parliament  makers,  that 
you  should  consider  in  your  oalonlations :  not 
the  botioas  wnds  of  individual  and  irreafpon- 
sible  members  who  have  purposes  of  their  own 
to  serve.  Depend  upon  it,  howerer  idnetant 
J  we  may  be  to  begin  a  fight  with  yon,  we  shall 
I    have  the  best  of  it  bdlore  we  end." 

"Tou  i^eal^''  said  the  Poaoan,  smiling  with 
delightful  afiability,  "as  if  we  were  a  patriotic 
I   and  united  nation ;  whereas  we  are  merely  a 
I  namber  of  individuals,  witb  separate  views  and 
interests,  living  upon  the  same  soiL    Tbers  is 
I   afareys  a  revoU  somewhere  among  us,  and  we 
,   rcsjoice  at  it,  for  there  is  so  much  the  better 
1   dunce      plundering  the  vanquished.  What 
,   do  I,  for  instanoe,  Boosey  Khan,  care  irtiether 
'  you  had  the  best  of  ^  or  not  P  The  war  would 
I   give  me  a  chanoe  of  fortune  either  way,  if  I 
Itlayed  my  cards  well.  Ton  wonld  not  hurt  me. 
[   I  should  take  care  to  keep  personally  ovA  of  the 
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son^  and  as  /  have  no  chance  of  being 
king,  I  do  not  care  one  straw  vrho  is.  All  my 
tomauns  and  jewels  might  be  buried,  so  that  yoa 
could  never  find  them,  in  half  an  hour.  Your 
war  would  not  disturb  me  at  all.  Yoa  would  kill 
a  few  soldiers,  and  are  very  wdcome  to  the  pl^ 
sure  of  doing  so,  if  it  amuses  you.  But  every 
man  of  sense  would  make  his  own  terms  with 
yon,  and  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  some- 
tbing  out  of  the  scramble.  So  yoa  see.  Sahib 
Smith,  if  you  want  my  services  in  any  way, 
you  most  buy  them.  I  am  merely  a  representa- 
tive of  my  class,  and  only  speak  the  sentiments 
of  every  influential  man  in  Persia.  If  you  give 
us  nothing,  you  caanot  ressooab^  expect  any- 
thing £rom  us ;  for  we  don't  love  yon,  and  it 
would  be  childish  to  fisar  yon."  l^en,  with 
a  Idndliug  egre,  he  glauoed  lonnd  Ins  palace. 
**  Zxmk  at  those  mirrors !  They^  came  fnm 
Pnmee.  Behohl  that  magnifioent  and  beantafnl 
service  of  plate;  itoamebomHnsua.  Ifwewen 
to  offend  the  I^oh,  ^ej  have  no  parluunent 
to  prevent  their  punishing  us.  If  we  were  to 
offend  the  Russians,  they  are  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  l^bieez.  Bat  aa  to  you,  you  dare  not 
strike  us,  and  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  give  us  any* 
thing.  Weknowthaiiftiiereisaqaarrelbetween 
you  and  us,  we  can  always  mend  it  if  we  choose, 
in  tune  to  save  oarselres ;  and  we  can,  and  we 
shall,  torment  your  ministfxs  at  our  court,  and  in- 
sult your  flag  as  attea  as  we  have  aa  opportunity 
a£  doing  bo,  till  you  change  your  ways  with  us." 

"  But  Malcolm  and  Jones  gave  you  money 
enoug^i  and  presents  enougfa,  ui  all  oonsdenoe. 
Yet  yoa  insultedUaloobi's  Beantaiy,and  laughed 
at  Jones's." 

"The  mesaory  of  benefits,**  said  the  Feruan, 
sententiously,  "  does  not  last  for  ever.  We  tor- 
mented Fadey  and  his  companion,  a  little  in  the 
provinoes,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  m<ae  from  him; 
but  Midcolm  had  no  cause  to  complain  c€  his 
reoc^on.  We  treated  him  as  we  have  never 
treated  any  of  your  repiesentataves  since  his 
time,  and  he  mi;^  have  done,  and  he  did,  what- 
ever he  pleased  wiA  us.  His  nusskm-^oo^  I 
am  aware  that  you  oomidain  of  it— Wis  oostly,  and 
paid  its  expenses  twen^  times  om,  in  tangiUe 
advantages  to  yon.  It  is  fame  we  should  hsve 
sold  bim  to  Ni^oleon,  if  Mapoleon  had  bribed 
us  higber,but no  one  could  ovt-biibe  yon litdi Eng- 
lish if  you  pleased  to  contest  the  palm,  and  we 
shall  always  belong  individu^y  and  collectively 
to  any  one  who  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  us. 
As  for  Sir  Harford  Jones,  we  worried  him  to 
please  Malcolm,  and  becaose  you  had  sent  him  to 
interfere  with  Sir  John,  whom  we  liked  very 
much.  Besides,  Sir  Haiford  Jones  bought  the 
wrong  people.  He  wasted  thousands  on  a  fellow 
who  caUed  himself  his  "  jockey"  and  who  had  no 
influence  at  alL  Malcolm  nnderatood  us  much 
better,  and  never  wasted  a  sixpence  on  anybody 
who  eonld  not  serve  him.  Besides,  at  that  time, 
we  tiwoght  J(^  Company,  whom  we  su[^osed 
to  be  an  old  vouian  of  fabulous  power,  a  much 
more  Vi^QitttOdi  poaonagc  than  the  £jds  of 
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England,  whom  «e  know  nothing ;  and  tlive- 
fore  ve  considered  Malcolm  a  greater  man  than 
Jones,  and  ve  were  ^lad  to  help  him  in  the 
liunily  fight  vhich  yon  appear  to  have  got  up  at 
that  time  for  our  entertunment.  La  a'  word. 
Sahib  Smith,  it  is  no  nse  wasting  any  more  talk ; 
whenerer  you  really  want  us,  yon  must  bt^  us, 
and  there  is  an  end  ci  it." 

This  is,  fairly  and  tm^,  the  Persian  view  of  the 
case  between  England  and  Persia. 


POLAND. 

Eksush  readen^whocon  tbe  telegrams  from 
PoUnd  in  the  monuug  papers  with  an  interest 
which  ia  somewhat  daahed  by  the  perpetual  in- 
trusion of  names  xmpronounceaUe  by  Western 
lips,  are  apt  to  regard  that  distant  land  watered 
by  the  Vistula  from  a  point  of  view  partly  com- 
passionate, partly  romantic  and  sentimeutal. 
They  think  oiThaddeus  of  Warsaw,  as  delineated 
by  Miss  Jane  Porter ;  they  recal  some  of  the 
operas  and  ballets  of  former  days ;  ther  have 
visions  of  the  polka,  the  rarsoriana,  and  the  era- 
covienne — of  exiled  counts,  great  in  ladies'  draw- 
ing-rooms, of  wild-eyed,  long-Laired  instrumental- 
ists and  vocalists  (musicu  and  melancholy),  of 
much  life-long  misery  heroically  borne,  uid  of 
some  few  impostors.  They  sigh,  they  moraliaet 
and  the^  pass  on ;  but  it  never  occurs  to  them 
tliat  this  "  Niobe  of  nations"  was  at  one  time  a 
great  power,  strong  enough  to  be  a  twror  to  the 
nations  which  now  oppress  it,  and  to  stand  as 
a  bulwark  between  the  rest  of  Eorope  and  the 
vast  wave  of  Ottoman  conquest. 

The  Poles  have  sometimes  been  described  as 
the  Irish  of  the  Continent ;  and  there  is  ajgood 
deal  of  trath  in  the  characterisation.  They 
have  the  same  impulsive  lyrical  temperament'; 
the  same  impressionable  nature ;  the  same  love 
of  milituy  adventure ;  the  same  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Qitholic  foitb,  resisting  all  the  assaults 
of  Protestantism ;  and^  it  is  to  be  feared,  tbe 
same  incapacity  for  the  jtrosaie  work  of  prac- 
tical self-government.  let  they  must  nave 
possessed  a  greater  inherent  vitality  than  our 
Milesian  fellow-subjects;  for  Poland  remained 
a  distinct  kingdom  till  near  the  close  of  last 
century,  while  the  separate  nationality  of  Ire- 
land has  ceased  to  exist  for  seven  hundredyears. 
The  mamtenance  of  her  independence  by  Poland 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that, 
with  powerful  neighbours,  she  had  hut  weak 
frontiers,  excepting  where  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains divided  her  from  Hangar^.  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  a  vast  plam — not  the  best 
sort  of  ground  to  defend  against  an  enemy, 
though  greatly  assisted  in  tlm  respect  by  tue 
prevalence  of  lai^  forests  and  marshes.  The 
word  "Ptde"  in  tbe  native  tongue  signifies  a 

{)lain ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
and  is  an  unbroken  champaign.  Still,  flatness 
is  the  general  characteristic ;  and  the  rivers  are 
I  sluggish,  and  disposed  to  overflow  their  bounds. 
With  th«Be  disadvantages — ^with  a  cUmate  not 
very  invitinf^  and  a  Kuinot  veiy  fertile— it  may 


appear  surprising  that  Fohuid  should  ever  have 

made  a  figure  in  the  world.  Bat  it  received  tbe 
rudimoits  of  civilisation  at  an  eariier  period 
than  some  of  its  neighbours,  and  tbe  nulituy 
virtues  of  its  people  maintainedits  independaiee 
until  a  comparatively  recent  epoch. 

In  the  ancient  vorld,  Poland  was  unknown 
as  a  separate  nation.  It  formed  part  of  thai 
vast  tract  stretching  from  Durope  far  into  the 
Northern  Asiatic  plains,  and  known  as  Sar* 
matia,  the  races  inhabiting  which  were  reckoned 
barbariaos  by  the  Greeks  uid  Romans  (no  doabt 
voy  justly),  and  were  held  in  bid  moral  repute 
by  their  more  onltivated  neighbours;  thoogh 
what  light  iia  latter  had  to  upbraid  them  on 
that  ground  it  would  be  bard  to  say.  The  then 
desolate  region,  however,  had  its  revenge  on  tbe 
Romans  in  the  da;s  of  their  decline;  for  from 
the  various  districts  of  Sarmatia  issued  forth 
several  of  those  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  which 
repeatedly  sacked  the  city  of  the  Cesars,  and, 
rough,  savage,  and  onlettered  as  they  were 
themselves,  K)rmed  tbe  connecting  link  between 
ancient  and  modem  civilisation.  Poland  seems 
to  have  arisen  as  a  distinct  state  about  the 
middle  of  tbe  sixth  century ;  but  it  was  then 
only  a  dukedom,  and  was  peopled  with  wild 
pagans,  who  have  left  few  records  of  themselves 
m  nistory.  The  Poles  were  not  converted  to 
Christianity  until  a  rather  hite  period,  though 
earlier  than  some  of  the  snmHuidin^  popula- 
tions. In  the  sava^  recesses  of  their  forests 
and  bogs,  they  mamtained  the  idtdatrous  wor- 
ship of  older  times  until  the  year  965 — only  a 
century  before  tbe  Normim  conquest  of  £&g- 
land.  The  founder  of  tbe  first  dynasty  was  a 
peasant  named  Piast,  of  whom  ve  nave  no  exact 
account.  The  dukedom  became  a  kingdom  in 
the  year  1000,  by  favour  of  tbe  German  Em- 
peror, Otho  the  Third,  who  reoogaised  its  in- 
dependence of  the  Empire ;  and  Trom  that  time 
Poland  became  a  power  in  Europe,  and  a  country 
to  be  feared  as  well  as  respected. 

The  most  prominent  characters  in  the  early 
histoid  of  the  land  are  tho  five  monarchs 
beating  the  name  of  Boleslaus,  or  BoleslaT. 
It  was  in  the  rugn  of  the  first  of  these  (ex- 
tending over  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury) that  the  dukedom  was  raised  to  the  hiff^ 
rank  of  a  kingdom ;  and  the  ruler  thus  dignified 
sought  every  opportunity  of  asserting  his  power 
in  the  most  tangible  way.  He  reduced  the 
whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  seizing  the 
reigning  duke,  put  out  his  eyes,  following  np 
that  atrocity  by  condemning  his  son  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  Then  he  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  Russia,  where  he  restored 
a  certain  prince  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
the  country.  This  prince  had  the  iDgratitude 
afterwards  to  conspire  against  Boleslaus,  who 
was  pursiwd  by  the  very  brath«  with  whom 
the  restored  ruler  had  been  engaged  in  civil  war ; 
bnt  the  Pole  worsted  him,  aftw  a  sai^iunai; 
encounter,  and,  leaving  the  Muscovite  territoiy, 
of  which  he  certainly  had  no  reason  to  tiiiuk 
kindly,  poured  his  I^jions  into  Pomenaua* 
Pnuua,  and  Sazooj,  vhwh  he  subjugated  even 
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to  tbfl  bulks  of  tbe  Elbe.  A  long  tern  of  peace 
ensued,  dorii^  which  the  kii^;  employed  his 
leisure  in  framinf  a  code  of  la«8>  and  promoting 
the  prosperitT  of  nis  extensire  dominions.  War, 
howerer,  at  laigth  bnrat  oat  afresh  in  Rnssia. 
Boleslaas,  quitting  the  ease  of  his  court, 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action ;  achieved  a 
brilliant  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes, 
or  Dnieper;  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  con- 
quered people,  aiul  reduced  them  to  immarniur- 
ii^  mbmission.  Tia»  potent  monatoh— who 
night  be  called  the  Sdanmio  Charlemagoe  or 
Guriea  the  TwdfUi— is  the  kin^  to  whom  Tenny- 
son allades  in  a  noble  aonnetwntten  On  bearinc 
of  the  ontbreak  of  tlie  Pi^h  issairection" 
(1880): 

O  for  those  days  of  Piast,  ere  th«  Csar 
Gnw  to  tlita  strength  among  his  deserts  cold ; 
When  eren  to  If oscoVs  ccpolaa  wen  roli'd 
The  growing  monnars  of  tfae  Poliah  war ! 
Kow  most  7oar  noble  anger  blaze  out  more 
Tban  when  from  SobleskE,  clan  by  clan, 
The  Moslem  myriads  Mi,  and  fled  befor*; 
Than  when  Zamoyski  smote  the  Tartar  Khas; 
Than,  earlier,  when  on  the  Baltic  shore 
Bolealans  drove  the  Pomeranian. 

The  histOT  of  the  second  Bokslsns,  razsamed 
the  Bold,  is  distingoished  by  many  romantic  in- 
oidentiL  and  has  much  of  an  Oiinatal  colour  in 
theyiolenoe  of  its  transitions  from  good  to  eril 
fortune.  This  monarch  seems  to  have  eonsti- 
tnted  himself  the  general  protector  and  rein- 
stator  of  deposed  soTcreigns.  With  this  ob- 
ject, he  snocesafolly  conducted  expeditions  into 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Russia,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned  country  subdued  by  famine  the  city 
of  Xier.  Kiev  was  at  that  time  the  richest,  tiie 
most  splendid,  and  the  most  luxurious,  town  in 
Kuscory.  To  this  day,  it  is  a  place  of  great  in- 
terest and  beauty,  picturesquely  situated,  and 
abounding  in  records  of  the  past.  Seated  on 
two  rocky  wnineneH),  separated  by  a  deqa  ravine, 
it  presents  a  wild  Tision  of  old  couiches,  richly 
adonwd;  of  massive  earthen  walls  endoaing^ 
nrote  sacred  precincts  of  Hho  cltj ;  of  cathedral 
pinnaelea  and  palace  towers,  zuuag  from  the 
clustering  boughs  of  aged  trees ;  of  sonlptured 
gates,  towering  belfries  and  obelisks,  and  gilt : 
cnpouts  connected  by  golden  chains.  The  cata- 
combs of  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Anthony, 
founded  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Bo- 
leslaos  the  Second,  are  even  now  visited  by  fifty 
thousand  pilgrims  every  year  from  all  parts  of 
Russia,  who  troop  there  to  adore  the  hundred 
bodies  of  Bussian  saints,  which  the  dryness  of 
the  air  keens  in  admirable  preservation.  Kiev 
is  the  Holy  City  of  the  Muscovites— their 
object  of  superstitious  regard  and  aspiration, 
as  Meocft  is  to  the  Moslem.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  oentniy,  when  sulyected  by  the 
Polish  conqueror,  it  was  a  sacred  city  too ;  but 
it  was  also  a  centre  of  enervating  enjoyment^ 
tiiough  it  is  said  by  modem  travellera  to  be  now 
detestable  as  a  residence.  Bdeslaus  treated  the 
vanqtushed  eitiaens  with  neat  eeneiosity,  and 
took  up  his  abode  among  tbem  for  manj  years. 


almost  forgetting  his  native  country  in  the  at- 
tractuMis  of  bis  new  cu»t«l.  ^  Btit  the  ycAof- 
tuoua  deU^hts  to  which  he  resigned  himself  bad 
the  worst  influence  on  his  character.  He  became 
sensual,  haughty,  and  despotic,  and  was  onlv 
roused  from  nis  blissful  trance  by  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion  in  Poland.  The  wives  of  his  no- 
tary followers,  offended  by  the  long  absence  of 
their  husbands,  took  to  their  serfs.  Intellif^nce 
of  this  arriving  at  Kiev,  the  warriors,  without 
addbg  permission  of  their  leader,  hurried  back 
with  the  determination  of  taking  revenge ;  but 
they  found  this  no  sueh  can*  twk  as  tiiey  had. 
supposed.  Stimulated  1^  tm  exhortations  of 
their  mistresses,  and  by  the  neoessity  of  de- 
fending their  lives  to  the  utmost  the  sem  armed 
themselves,  seized  on  the  fortresses,  and  resisted 
with  great  vslour  and  obstinaey;  the  women 
fighting  by  their  sides,  and  sii^ling  out  their  bus- 
l^ds  wherever  they  could  distin^^b  them  from 
the  mass.  The  strufi^  was  prolonged  for  a 
considerable  time ;  in  the  midst  of  it  Boleslaus 
arrived  from  Kiev,  with  a  vast  amiy  made  up 
of  Rossisns  and  Poles ;  swept  down  upon  both 
of  the  ctmtending  parties,  and  quenched  the 
feud  in  blood.  Au  evil  time  for  the  king  ensued 
npon  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  got  into  a 

Soared  with  the  Bishi^  of  Graoow,  somewhat 
ke  that  which  oor  Hem^  the  Second  bad  with 
Thomas  k  Beoket ;  and  it  led  to  »  similar  ter- 
mination, for  the  iHshop  was  murdered  while 
officiating  in  his  cathedral.  In  consequence  of 
this  crime,  Boleslaus  was  excommumcated  by 
the  Pope,  and  deprived  of  his  sovereignty ;  his 
kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict ;  be  was 
abmdoned  by  his  subjects,  and  forced  to  fly 
into  Hungary.  Some  of  the  monkish  writers 
say  that  he  oied  a  violent  death  about  the  year 
1080 ;  but  it  is  more  generally  supposed  that  lie 
took  refuge  in  a  monastery  in  Carinthia,  and  ex- 
pired there  in  the  humble  capacity  of  cook, 
after  having  tasted  all  the  power  and  glory 
of  empire  and  all  the  pleasuies  of  alluring 
Kiev. 

The  third  and  fourth  Polish  mtniardu,  bearing 
the  name  of  Boleslans,  conducted  svccessM  ex- 
peditions i^ainst  the  German  Empun  and 
Prussia,  thoueh  some  of  their  umlertakings 
were  not  so  fortunate.  The  third  sustained 
a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Rnsuans ;  and  the 
fourth,  after  subduing  Prussia,  and  converting 
its  inhabitants,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  into 
ve^  doubtful  Christians,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
which  Uie  treacherous  converts  had  laid  for  him, 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  This  Boleslaus 
reigned  iiDout  the  .middle  of  the  twelfth  c^ntuiy; 
and  early  in  tbe  following  century  there  was  a 
fifth  of  the  same  name— a  weiuc  and  tvpei- 
stitioos  monarch,  who  suffered  his  kingdom  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  Tartars. 

VlacUslarand  Sig^nnd  are  two  other  names 
frequently  borne  by  Polish  kings,  and  associated 
witn  maoywarlike  achievements  and  memorable 
events.  We  find,  dso,  tiie  name  of  Zamoyski 
rendered  illustrious  at  different  periods  by  wree 
eminent  nobles.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
triad  was  the  first,  wba  died  in  1606,  after 
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having,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  mMntuned  hua> 
self  &t  the  head  of  affairs  as  Grand  Chanoelltv 
of  Foland,  despite  the  intri^es  of  factioa; 
though  a  civilian  by  education,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  army  when  almoBt  a  middle- 
a^d  man,  and  achiered  great  soeeesBes  against 
the  Rnsaiaiis,  Svedea^  ara  lE^trtats.  It  was  he 
who,  in  the  diet  held  a  little  before  his  death,  toU 
the  Inag,  Sigismimd  the*  Third,  that,  having 
misgoTemed  the  country,  vith  a  view  to  his 
o^  interests,  he  might  lie  deposed ;  and  added, 
seeing  the  monarch  mv  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
"  Withdraw  your  hand  from  year  sword,  prince. 
T>if  not  oblige  histwy  to  record  that  w«  were 
Br atuses,  and  you  a  Csesar." 

For  several  centuries,  the  acqnisitione  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  Polish  crown  were  considerable, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  present 
debased  and  mangled  condition  of  the  country. 
Galicia  (now  Austrian  Poland)  was  wrested 
from  Husaa  in  the  foorteenth  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Caeirair  the  Great,  who  conferred 
atin  greater  services  on  his  people,  by  corbuig 
the  tyranny  of  the  noUes  over  A»  pemmta. 
Lithuania  waa  united  with  Poind  towRrda  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  in  conaeqnenee  of  the 
reigning  queen,  Hedvige,  marrying  the  grand- 
&r£.t  of  the  smaller  state — a  pagan  prince,  who 
thereupon  became  christianised.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  Poland  was  augmented 
by  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Pmssia. 
In  1510,  the  reigning  prince  of  Moldavia  and 
Waliacbia  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  him- 
self a  vassal  of  the  powerful  sovereigns  who 
rnled  at  Cracow ;  and  less  than  fifty  years  later, 
XdToaia  vdnntarily  phkced  itself  nnder  Polish 
rale,  to  avert  the  danger  of  sabjection  by  Russia, 
to  which  empire  the  province  new  belongs,  after 
bavii^  for  a  nief  period  been  inoorporated  with 
Sweden.  The  hinoiy  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  a  record  of^perpetoal 
contests  with  Russia,  during  which  the  Poles 
twice  penetrated  to  Moscow,  and  which,  early 
in  the  century,  led  to  a  cession  of  Muscovite 
territoi^  to  Poland.  One  disastrous  incident  of 
the  penod  however,  miut  not  be  forgotten — the 
temporary  conquest  of  Poland  by  Charles 
GiistavQs  of  Sweden.  It  was  not  fong  bdbre 
the  Swedes  were  expelled ;  but  the  rq)utation  of 
the  conntry  saffered,  until  restored  shortly  after- 
wards by  the  feunons  John  Sobieski. 

That  truly  noble  man  was  the  ssnset  of 
Polish  ^oTy.  He  was  bom  in  Galicia  in 
1629,  and  was  partially  educated  in  Vnaieo, 
where  he  served  as  one  of  the  Mnsketeets  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  An  alarming  insurrec- 
tion of  Cossat^,  joined  1^  Polish  serfe,  etdkd 
him  in  baste  from  Constantinople,  and,  joining 
the  national  army,  he  fought  with  great  diatioc- 
tion.  Poland  was  at  that  time  assaUed  by  the 
CosMcks,  the  Tartars,  the  Swedes,  «id  the 
Russians.  The  king,  John  Casimir,  was  weak 
and  incompetent,  and  Sobieski  soon  became  the 
hope  of  the  nation.  He  rose  to  the  head  d  the 
army;  defeated  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars;  and 
drove  out  the  Turks,  who,  led  by  the  Saltan, 
Mahomet  the  Fourth,  in  person,  had  invsded  the 


conntry.  The  throne  becoming  vacant,  Sobieski 
was  elected  by  acclamation aa  its  next  occnpant. 
A  fresh  Turkish  invasion  speedily  called 
into  the  fiekL  He  routed  one  army,  and  was 
Borai  afterwards  oompelled  to  enooanter  another, 
led  Ijy  the  Faaha  of  DMaasona,  who  was  called 
\n  his  folknrera  "tiie  Devil,"  fadng  deemed  by 
toem  inviaicUiIe.  Iho  Polish  wwrior,  it  the  < 
head  of  only  ten  thousand  men — a  mere  handful 
in  comparison  with  the  le^na  a£  tlu  enemy- 
entrenched  himself  between  two  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester,  and  for  twenty  days  wHb- 
stood  a  furious  cannonade  by  the  Modems.  On 
the  14Ui  of  October,  1670,  he  suddraly  sallied 
forth,  and,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  struck 
a  panic  terror  into  the  Turks,  who  conceived 
that  Sobieski  could  be  nothing  short  of  a  wizard 
to  defy  such  odds,  and  whose  commander  ac- 
cordingly offered  him  hononrable  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted.  During  the  few  years  of 
tranquillity  which  foUowed  this  exploit,  So- 
bieski endeflToured  to  introduce  reforms  into 
the  Polish  constitalion;  but  he  was  always  de- 
feated by  the  selfish  prejudices  of  the  nobles.  It 
was  not  Img,  however,  befure  the  Eim^iean 
encroachments  of  the  Terks  agian.  summoned 
the  king  to  the  active  pursuiU  of  war,  and 
gave  him  the  opportuni^  for  the  greatest  of  his 
militarf  achievements.  This  tiiu  it  was  not 
PolaBO,  but  the  Austrian  capital,  that  was 
threatoied  the  Mo^m.  Vienna  waa  closely 
beleaguered  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  Sara  Mas- 
tapba;  and  all  Europe  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
siege  with  breatbtess  anxiety.  Hungary  bad 
been  already  overrun,  though  the  country  <^  the 
Mi^yars  was  geoeraUy  r^irded  as  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  uuristianitv  i^ainst  the  tide  of 
Massatman  powtt.  Haa  Vienna  fdlen,  it  is  im- 
possible to  SM  where  that  tide  Tciud  hate 
stt^ped ;  and  the  crisis  was  lotriEed  upon  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  alarm.  At  the  head  of 
sixteen  thousand  Poles,  Sobie^  advaaoed  to 
the  relief  of  Vienna;  bong  joined  by  se- 
veral German  contmgents,  he  feand  bnaself 
on  the  11th  of  Septeniber,  1683,  in  command  of 
an  army  of  seventy  thousmd  men.  From  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Kalemberg,  which  dominates 
Vienna^  he  saw  the  plain  baow  covered  wi^ 
the  Ottoman  hosts.  On  the  fdlowing  day, 
the  Turks  were  driven  into  their  entrench- 
ments; but  here  SoUeski  panaed,  ooneesviag 
the  portion  to  be  too  strong  for  attack.  A 
trifling  iuddeat,  however,  had  the  eflbct  <tf  sud- 
denly providing  him  into  a  dumge  of  purpose 
whitA  nad  the  happiest  results.  In  tiie  eariy 
evemng,  he  caught  sight  of  the  Grand  'Visht 
seated  at  the  eotranoe  to  his  tnt,  sipping  oofee. 
Hie  cool  indifference  of  this  proceeding  irritated 
the  Polish  king  to  such  a  dcsree  that  he  |pive 
orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  the  Ohrwtians 
dashed  like  a  thnnderbolt  into  the  Moslem  ranks ; 
and  the  Turks,  after  a  brief  resistance,  fled, 
leaving  their  enemies  in  possession  of  the  ground, 
the  whole  camp,  the  artdlery,  and  the  baggage. 

The  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  oentoriea,  muk  a 
period  of  history  meoMnUe  for  the  piod»- 
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tioa  of  milituy  genias ;  but,  even  when  placed 
side  b;  aide  vitb  the  iUoatrioas  D&mea  of 
Tureime,  Cliarles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  MarlbOToagli,  Prince  £a- 
gine.  and  TiUan,  the  fame  of  Sooieaki  stands 
out  biilliantl^.  It  voold  bare  been  veil  Ux 
hu  ooitn^^  if  be  had  been  equally  suocessful 
in  domestic  lensbUion.  Bat  he  was  per- 
petually tkwartea  in  bis  projects  of  refonn ;  and 
oe  sav  the  consequences  of  his  failure  with 
tbe  previsioa  of  a  pcophet.  At  the  close  of  the 
diet  of  lG8d,  he  tuoa  addressed  the  assembly : 
"  What  wOl  be  one  day  the  surpnae  of  pos- 
terity to  see  that,  after  being  elevated  to  such 
a  height  of  gloiy,  we  bare  sunered  our  country 
to  fuL  into  the  gulf  of  ruin ;  to  ial\,  alas '.  for 
ever.  For  myself,  I  may  from  time  to  time 
have  gained  her  battles ;  but  I  am  powerless  to 
sare  her.  I  can,  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future 
of  my  beloved  land,  not  to  destiny — for  I  am  a 
Christian— bat  to  Sod,  tbe  High  and  Mi^ty." 

Eight  yean  after  the  delivery  of  these  me- 
mortble  wordo^  Sobieski  died :  and  tiw  first 
steps  of  that  rubi  vbieb  be  |nedioted  wcve  not 
Img  in  making  themselves  visible.  The  crown 
became  subservient  to  the  Russian  conrt. 

The  first  partiticm  of  Poland  took  pkoe  in 
1772,  at  the  instigation  of  Pruliaick  tbe 
Ckeat  of  Prussia.  A  territory  of  apwazda  of 
eighty-three  thoosand  square  miles  was  thus 
lost  to  Poland,  and  gained  by  Kussia,  ProsHai, 
and  Austria.  The  nobles  last  set  to  work 
to  intcodnce  some  of  those  improvesieiUs  which 
had  been  advocated,  a  century  befcure,  1^  So- 
bieski; but  even  then  tbe  most  important  were 
refused.  A  new  eode  was  jKoposea  to  tbe  diet, 
with  aview  to  paitiallyemaneipatiiig  the  pemnts. 
With  scireely  eretUue  fiUnity,  the  diet  rejected 
it.  AneveoBstitation,  however,  was  proclaimed 
on  the  3nd  (tf  JSaj,  1793 ;  and  by  this  aet  the 
throne  waa  made  nereditaiy  after  the  death  of 
Staoislaos  August  as  Poniatowaki,  the  logoing 
kin^.  Russia  and  Pmssia  opposed  tbe  new 
constitution,  with  the  treacherous  conoiTance  of 
Poniatowski;  and  in  1793  there  was  a  second 
partition  of  Polish  soil  between  the  two  invading 
powers.  Tbe  Russians  oconpied  Warsaw ;  but 
in  the  following  year  occurred  the  celebrated 
insurrection  of  which  Kosciusko  was  the  leader. 
It  succeeded  for  a  little  while,  but  waa  eventually 
crushed  oat  in  1795,  when  the  remainder  of  the 
distracted  conntij  waa  divided  between  tbe  three 
powers  who  bad  shared  the  first  spoliatioD. 
The  invasion  of  Prossia  and  Russia  by  Napoleon 
in  1806,  reanimated  the  hopes  of  tiia  Poles ; 
but  the  peace  of  Tilsit  disappointed  their  more 
sangaine  expectaUons.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Pmssian-Polish  territory,  however,  received  a 
qoasi-independence,  under  tbe  title  of  theDuchy 
of  Warsaw.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until 
the  general  peace  of  1S15,  wheniui&ua,  Prossia, 
and  Austria,  resumed  possession  of  the  whole  of 
tbe  ancient  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  snd  small  territory  of  Cracow,  which  were 
erected  into  a  repubfic.  It  must  be  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers  that  this 
Lost  fragment  of  independent  Poluid  was  seized 


by  Austria  in  1846,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
long  been  a  centre  of  iutrij^ues  for  the  restonir ' 
tion  of  tbe  fallen  nationality.  Cracow  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Poland ;  in  its  fine  old  Gothic 
cathedral  may  be  seen  memorials  of  her  great 
men,  from  the  heroes  of  tbe  medinvai  agea, 
down  to  Kosciusko. 

High  Tory  though  he  was,  Lord  Castlereag^, 
who  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  181&,  did  the  most  he  could  to  pro- 
cure for  the  Pedes,  not  only  humane  treat- 
ment, but  sometbiiu;  like  freedom.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  oi  Russia  showed  himself 
especially  desirous  of  according  those  favours, 
tboi^h  not  to  tlie  fall  extent  demanded  by 
Casuereagh ;  and,  the  Dacky^  of  Warsaw 
having  been  erected  into  a  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land attached  to  tlie  Russian  crown,  a  consti- 
tution was  granted,  whieh  guaranteed  to  the 
people  a  separate  executive,  a  parliament,  a 
national  army,  and  Uie  use  of  tbe  national  lan- 
goage.  Had  the  engagement  been  £dthfully 
obsmed,  that  part  of  rolond  which  fell  to  the 
Czar  woald  probably  have  remained  content. 
But  it  ia  in  the  nature  of  such  compacts  to 
suffer  shipwreck  on  the  first  triaL  The  sub- 

I'ects  take  more  advantage  of  their  guaranteed 
iberties  than  the  foreign  conqueror  is  pleased 
to  see  ;  repressuin  follows ;  isolated  outbreaks 
among  the  ^vemed,  express  the  old  longings 
for  nationahty  and  complete  freedom;  and  a 
pretext  is  soon  found  by  tne  despot  for  falsifying 
nis  promises.  It  was  so  in  Russian  Poland ; 
and  at  length,  in  November,  1830,  an  insur- 
rection burst  forth,  more  formidable  than  any 
that  had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Koscinska 
To  the  indignation  of  Europe,  Prusua  gave  the 
same  aid  to  Russia  that  ahe  is  now  rendering ; 
and,  after  a  brief  career  of  success,  the  patriots 
were  defeated  in  several  engagements  and  tbe  au- 
tumn of  1831  saw  the  entire  ruin  of  their  phms. 
From  that  time  to  this,  Russia  has  spared  no 
cruelty  or  oppression  to  destroy  the  nationality 
of  the  Poles,  and  to  make  them  a  mere  undia- 
tioeui^ed  element  in  the  Diuscovite  population. 
A  uttle  before  the  close  of  the  insurrection  of 
1831,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  sought 
the  co-operation  of  England  in  demanding  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas  the  execution  of  tbe  stipula- 
tions of  Vienna.  Our  present  Prime  Minister 
then  hdd  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and 
he  declined  to  interfere^  on  the  ground  that 
England  was  not  prepared  to  support  the  de- 
mand by  "  more  direct  and  effectual  inter- 
ference' with  her  "  good  and  faithful  ally"  of 
Rnssia.  Tennyson,  writing  at  the  time,  said 
that  onr  neglecting  to  "  aid  the  right"  was 

A  mBtter  to  be  w»pt  wHh  tesis  ot  blood. 

And  it  teas  so  wept,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
in  the  Crimea ;  tor  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tbe  impunity  with  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  violated  the  engagements  he  had  mhe- 
rited,  encoon^d  him  to  make  that  subsequent 
attempt  on  the  life  of  "  the  sick  man"  which, 
tbougli  it  t^miA^^  lu>  own  hamiliation, 
cost  the  ^^j^en^Po^'W*  desr. 
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It  will  have  been  seen,  from  tbo  fencing 
bistorical  sketcb,  that  Poland  has  at  all  times 
been  fniitful  in  the  production  of  great  men — 
espeeiallj  of  men  pcMsessing  signal  militarr  ge- 
nius. Tliere  bas  never  been  any  want  of  intdlec^ 
or  of  manhood  in  its  most  vigorous  form,  in  the 
Polirii  people.  Yet  the  nation  bas.Uun  for  tbree- 
qoarters  or  a  century  under  tbe  feet  of  empires 
which  in  earlier  ages  felt  the  might  of  its  sword, 
and  one  of  which,  less  than  two  hondred  years 
ago,  was  saved  from  deatrnction  bf  its  valour 
and  ability.  The  causes  of  this  cbange  were 
indicated  beforehand  by  Sobieski.  The  eonati- 
tution  of  FoUnd  was  radically  false.  It  was 
oontrived  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class,  and 
that  dass  used  its  privileges  with  cruel  selfish- 
ness. On  the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great,  in 
1370,  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Fiast,  which  had 
held  the  sceptre  from  the  pre-Christian  ages,  be- 
came extinct ;  that  of  Jagellon  succeeded ;  and 
subseqnently  the  monarchy  was  made  elective. 
The  state  was  thenceforth  called  a  Republic; 
and  a  Republic  it  really  wa^  aaij  of  toe  very 
worst  kind.  It  was  an  aiistomtical  Common- 
wealUi,  bnded  by  a  kbg  who  was  chosen  by 
the  nobles  exoiusively,  and  who  was  little  bettra* 
than  their  puppet.  The  mutual  jealousies  of 
tiie  great  lords,  which  the  monarch  was  power- 
less to  check,  often  paralysed  the  whole  forces 
of  the  countiy  when  they  were  most  needed. 
This,  says  an  old  account  of  Poland,  published 
in  1701,  "was  the  reason  why  the  King  of 
Sweden,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  a  country  whose 
least  armies  generally  exceeded  two  nnndred 
thousand  fighting  men.  For  their  misunder- 
standing [tut  of  the  nobles]  is  such,  and  the 
authority  of  their  prince  so  uttle,  that,  before 
the  diet  is  assembled,  and  the  jteatry  come  to  a 
resolution,  the  enemy  have  time  to  do  what 
they  please,  there  being  no  place  of  strength  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  them  until  they  come  to  Warsaw." 
The]  mvileges  and  immunities  of  the  nobles  were 
of  the  most  extraVagant  kind.  They  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  who 
were  uo  better  than  slaves.  The  laws  were  so 
ordered  as  to  lead  to  a  constant  accumulation 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  great  landowners. 
Tbe  house  of  a  nobleman  was  a  secure  asylum 
for  persons  who  had  committed  any  crime ;  for 
no  one  had  the  right  to  take  them  thence  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  master.  The  judges 
dared  not  cause  a  nobleman's  serf  to  be  arrested, 
or  bis  effects  to  be  seized.  Noblemen  and  their 
vassals  paid  no  toll  or  duty  on  the  cattle, 
com,  ftc.,  which  they  exported.  AU  civil  posts 
and  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  usurped  by  the 
territorial  lords,  to  uie  exduabn  of  every  other 
dass;  none  but  noblemen  were  qualified  to  pos- 
sess estates,  with  the  exception  of  the  burghers 
of  Cracow  and  four  other  cities ;  and  such  was 
the  disrepute  of  commerce,  that  the  fact  of 


engaging  in  trade  caused  a  nobleman  to  forfeit 
the  privileges  of  his  birth.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  was,  of  course,  proportionately 
wretched.  Our  dd  friend  Feter  Heylyn,  writing 
in  16S9,  says  that  the  jgentlemen  were  *'fre^" 
but  that  tbe  peasants  hved  *'  in  miserable  sno- 
jeotion  to  tbeir  lords."  And  the  aoeonnt  from 
iriiit^  we  have  already  quoted,  and  which  de- 
scribes the  state  of  things  existbg  more  than 
seventy  years  later  than  the  days  of  Hey^n, 
speaks  of  the  agricultural  population  as  "the 
poorest  wretclies  in  the  world,  having  not  the 
least  thing  which  they  call  their  own,  and  being 
subject  to.their  lords,  that  treat  them  worse  than 
gaUey-slaves.  If  a  neighbour  kills  a  boor,  it  is  but 
payinf  the  price  be  is  rated  at,  and  the  business 
18  made  up.  And  whereas  in  other  countries  a 
nobleman  is  said  to  be  worth  so  much  a  jear, 
here  he  is  said  to  be  master  of  so  many  slaves, 
who  work  hard,  Uve  on  little,  and  dwell  in  pitiful 
cabins,  daubed  with  mnd,  and  covered  with  straw. 
Their  children  play,sle^and  at  with  the  pigs, 
whilst  the  &tfaer  makes  nse  of  the  hog-trough 
and  cow-rack  for  table  and  bed." 

Bnch  ma  the  lot  of  the  Polish  peasantiy  up  to 
the  time  of  the  partition ;  it  goes  far  to  expEaia  the 
fall  of  B  countiy  onoe  great  and  powerful.  Hie 
nobility  wrangled  over  their  dishonest  privileges 
while  tbe  enemy  was  at  the  gates ;  and,  when  the 
steu^Ie  came,  the  masses  had  no  heart  to  strike 
manituly  for  the  preservation  of  an  independence 
from  foreisn  rule,  which  meant  only  "miserable 
sulnection  to  native  oppressors.  Of  all  forms 
of  despotism,  the  aristoCTatical  is  the  most  de- 
basing and  cruel — the  most  devoid  of  reason  and 
of  conscience.  It  was  that  which  opened  the 
door  of  Poland  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria; 
and,  if  the  vanquished  nationality  oould  be  re- 
stored to-moRtnr,  it  would  be  mined  a  second 
time,  unless  the  Polish  nobility  (as  we  have 
reason  to  hope)  have  at  length  learnt  wisdiHa 
from  the  humiliation  and  sorrow  which  their 
tyrants  have  forced  them  to  endure. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

Tjbb  long  vacation  commenced  about  a  month 
aftenrards,  and  Hardie  came  to  his  fooler's 
house,  to  read  for  hononrs,  nninipeded  by  nni- 
Tersitr  races  and  college  lectures  ;  and  the 
ploogned  and  penitent  one  packed  up  his 
Aldrich  and  bis  Wh^elej,  the  then  authori- 
ties in  L<^ic,  mi  broogot  them  home,'  to- 
gether with  a  firm  resolution  to  master  that 
lojous  science  before  the  next  examination  for 
SmaUs  in  October,  Bnt  lo !,  ere  he  had  been  an 
hoar  at  home,  he  found  his  things  put  neatly 
away  in  his  drawers  on  the  feminine  or  rertical 
system— deep  strata  of  waistcoats,  strata  of 
troasers,  strata  of  coats,  strata  of  papers— and 
hia  Logic  gone. 

In  the  course  of  the  erening  he  taxed  his 
sister  good  homouredly,  and  asked  "  what  earthly 
use  tlut  book  was  to  her,  not  wearing  onrls." 

"I  intend  to  read  it,  and  study  it,  and  teach 
you  it,"  replied  Julia,  rather  languidly — con- 
sidering the  weight  of  the  resolve. 

"  Oh,  if  you  have  boned  it  to  read,  I  say  no 
more ;  the  crime  will  punish  itself." 

"  Be  serious,  Edward,  and  think  of  mamma ! 
I  cannot  sit  with  my  hands  before  me,  and  let 
yon  be  r^longhed. 

"  I  don't  vant.  Bnt— leplovdied !— haw, 
haw !  but  yon  can't  help  me  at  Ijogio  as  you 
used  at  Syntax,  Why,  all  the  worid  knows  a  girl 
can't  learn  logic 

"  A  girl  can  leam  anything  she  chooses  to 
learn.  What  she  can't  leani  is  things  other 
people  set  her  down  to."  Before  Edward  could 
fully  digest  this  revelation,  she  gave  the  aig:u- 
ment  a  new  turn,  by  adding  ^tfolly,  "And 
don't  be  so  unkind,  thwarting  and  teasug  me  I" 
and  all  in  a  moment  she  was  crying. 

"  Halloa !"  eiaoolated  £dward,  taken  quite  by 
surprise.  "Wnat  is  the  matter,  dears?"  in- 
qnited  maternal  v^saoe  fam  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"I  don't  know,  mamma,'*  said  Edward. 
"  What  on  earth  is  it,  Julia  F" 

"N-othing.  Don't  torment  me!" 

Mrs.  Doda  came  qpiietly  to  them.  "  You  did 
not  speak  bmsquely  to  bo-,  Edward  f* 

"  No,  m,"  Bud  Jnlia,  eagerly.   "  It  ii  I  that 
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am  turned  so  cross,  and  so  peevish.  I  am  quite 
a  changed  girl.  Mamma,  what  u  the  matter 
with  meP"  Aiid  she  laid  her  brow  on  her 
mother's  bosom. 

Hn.  Dodd  caressed  the  lovely  head  sooth- 
ingly vith  one  hand,  and  made  a  sign  over  it 
to  Edward  to  leave  them  alone,  one  waited 
quietly  till  Julia  was  composed :  and  then  said, 
softly,  "  Come,  tell  me  what  it  is ;  nothing  that 
Edward  said  to  you  ;  for  I  heard  almost  every 
word,  and  I  was  just  going  to  smile,  or  nearly, 

when  you  And,  my  love,  it  is  not  the  first 

time,  you  know ;  I  would  not  tell  Edward,  bat 
I  have  more  than  once  sem  your  eyes  with  tears 
in  them." 

"Have  you,  mamma?"  said  Jnlia,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

Why,  yon  know  I  btTe.  But  I  sud  to  my- 
self it  was  no  use  forang  confidence,  I  thought 
I  would  be  very  patient,  and  wait  till  you  came 
to  me  with  it ;  so  now,  what  is  it,  my  darling  P 
Why  do  yuu  speak  of  one  thing,  and  think  of 
another  f  and  cry  without  any  reason  that  your 
mother  can  see  P" 

"  1  don't  know,  mamma,"  said  Jnlia,  hiding  her 
head.  "  I  think  it  13  because  I  sleep  so  badly. 
I  rise  in  the  morning  hot  and  quivering,  and 
more  tired  than  I  lay  down."  ' 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Mis.  Bodd. 
"  How  long  is  this  P" 

Julia  did  not  answer  tliis  question;  she  went 
on,  with  her  face  still  hidden,  "  Mammi^  I  do  feel 
so  depressed  and  hysterical,  or  else  id  violent 
spirits;  bat  not  nice  and  ehwrfol  as  you  are,  and 
I  used  to  be ;  Mid  I  go  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other, and  can  setUe  to  nothing;  even  in  church 
I  attend  by  fits  and  starts :  I  foivot  to  water 
my  very  flowers  last  night :  and  I  heard  Mrs. 
liuixley  out  of  my  window  tell  Sarah  I  am 
losing  my  colour.  Am  I P  But  what  does  it 
matt^P  I  am  losing  my  sense;  for  I  catch 
myself  for  ever  looking  m  the  glass,  and  that 
is  a  sure  sign  of  a  fool ;  and  1  cannot  pass 
the  shops ;  I  stand  and  look  in,  and  long  for  the 
very  dearest  silks,  and  for  diamonds  in  my  hair." 
A  deep  sigh  followed  the  confession  of  these 
multiform  imperfections;  bat  the  criminal  looked 
a  little  relieved  by  it ;  amd  half  raised  her  head 
to  watch  the  effect. 

As  for  Mrs.  DoiU,  she  apeaei  her  eyes  wide 
with  surprise;  but  at  the  end  of  the  betero- 
geneoQS  calah^ue  shesmiled,  and  said,  "I  can- 
not bdievs  tbat.  If  ever  there  was  a  young 
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lad;  free  from  personal  vanity  it  is  my  Julia. 
Way,  your  thoughts  run  by  uature  away  from 
yourstff;  yoit  irerelxrQfai  athers," 

Herdacghtor  kissed  iier  gvatefully^ad  smiled : 
but,  after  a  pause,  said,  sorrowfully,  Al,  Hiat 
was  the  old  Juba,  as  seen  with  vaur  dear  eyes. 
I  have  almost  foi^tten  her.  iTie  new  one  is 
what  I  tell  you,  dear  Mmsia,  and  tbat"  (mtii 
sudd«i  fwTOur)  "is  a  dreamy,  mnderbig,  ttuq, 
egotistied,  Imtericdi  alwuiiuUencL" 

into  the  Torld,"  said  Urs-Dodd.  "indnoiriet 
me  think.*'  She  rested  her  eyes  calm  and  pene- 
tratiBs  upon  kiK  ^ngMer;  and  at  this  mere 
look.  DOt  a  ^  very  aeawAiny  one,  the  colour 
noimted  and  moanted  in  J uha's  eheek  at^ranieely . 

"A/ter  jdl,"  said  Mn.  ]>edd,  tbovghtlaUy, 
"  jonis  is  a  critical  age ;  perhaps  «y  c^d  is 
toniDC  to  a  wonan ;  my  nsebud  to  a  vase." 
And  she  u^phed.  Motkem  mSL  aigb  At  things 
Aoae  otiMT  ev«r  aigbedat. 

"  To  a  weed,  I  lear.'^  reolied  juliiu  "  W^t 
will  yon  aay  when  I  ows  I  felt  tto  real  jof  at 
Bdvard'e  retaun  this  time  P  And  yedtecday  I 
oned, '  Do  get  away,  ud  dm't  peeter  me  !* " 

"Xoyowfarothw?  Oh!" 

"Oh  ao.  that  was  to  poor  Spot.  He 

jnnped  on  ne  in  a  gerene,  all  afEsctioi,  poor 
thing/' 

"Well,  for  yow  oomfort,  d(^  do  sot  ap- 
preciate the  niceties  of  our  language." 

"  I  MB  afraid  they  ido ;  wJwa  we  kiek  iUiem." 

Urn.  Dodd  SBiilDd  at  ^  adviaBion  inplied 
here,  and  the  deep  peniteMe  itwaeutteKdwiUi. 
Bttt  Julia  remonstrated,  "Oh  no!  no!  donft 
laug^i  at  me,  but  help  ne  with  your  adwoe:  you 
are  so  wise  aud  ao  ei^Kcieneed :  yon  mwt  liave 
been  a  girl  before  you  were  an  aageL  You 
wmat  know  what  is  the  matter  with  sae.  O,  do 
pray  owe  ae;  or  else  JciU  me,  for  I  eannot  go 
on  Lik«  t^ii^  all  njafiMtioiu  deadeBodi  lad  ny 
peace  disturbed." 

And  new  the  mobher  looked  eeiionB  and 
thoughtful  enough ;  and  the  daughter  waiehed 
her  lurti^y;  "  Jolia,"  aaid  Mns.  Dodd,  very 
gi»relr,  "if^it  wu  sot  ayohUd,  nared  vnder 
mj  «yfv  aod  nerer  B»anted  fmrn  me  a 
dftjT,  I  thould  say.  tus  ^oung  lady  is  ed£er 
alwsted  with  some  eoinplaint.  aod  it  affeota  her 
oerTCs,and«piat8;  acelse6hefaaB-~«heis— what 
iiexpeneneed  yoong  pe<^le  call  *  in  lore.'  Y«u 
need  sot  look  so  fri^iteoed,  child;  aoWdy  in 
their  aenaeB  supeets  ^fou  of  istprudenoe  or  itn- 
delioacy ;  and  tiierofore  I  feel  ^uite  sure  that 
your  ccHUEtittttkm  is  at  a  rains,  or  yosx  health 
Aae  suSsnd  fiome  «liacAij  .piar  Hemn  it  otay 
not  be  a  aeriouB  ms.  Ton  will  iwe  \m>i 
adrie^  wd  witboot  ideljqr,  I  jpnmise  you." 

Dunng  the  pgonnaciation  of  tUt  iodgnent 
Julia's  conntwainee  was  naiJy  a  8%lit.  Anne^ 
tranmuuenti  it  ms  now  nearijr  prismatic;  so 
■wifbw  did  rariou  emotions  chase  coe  aaotber 
over  tiiose  Tivid  features,  eaM)tionB  that  seemed 
strangely  disproportiooed  to  the  occasiQii;  for 
amoog  taem  wm>  hope,  and  Cear,  aad  sbame. 

But  iriun  lbs.  I>odd  anived  at  hex  pioaaic 
oonclubioB,  a  kaleidoioope  seemed  sadaenlj  to 


shut,  so  abruptly  did  the  young  face  Icne  its  mo> 
bitity  and  life;  and  its  owner  said,  sadly  and  al- 
mort  doggelly,  "My  oil;  hope  wai  in  you  and 
yoar  wisdom,  aot  an  misty  doctors." 

This  expression,  so  flattefmg,  atHi^  ^ 
a  igTBS^.  prafesaion,  was  but  a  feminine  ellipse ; 
sbe  meant  "doctors  whose  prescriptions  are 
nasty."  Howew,  the  Isamed  reader  has  al- 
ready seen  iftie  was  not  bdfind  her  sex  in  feats 
ofnamaiar. 

Vut  very  CTeaiag,  lbs.  Bsdd  sent  a  servant 
into  the  town  with  a  note  Itke  a  cocked-bat,  and 
next  morning  Mr.  Coleman  the  apotbeeary  called. 
Mis.  Dodd  mtroduoed  t^  patanit,  nd  as  aooK 
as  he  had  examined  her  puuc  and  tongue,  gare 
her  a  signal  to  retire,  and  ddtail«i.  her  symptoms : 
loss  of  sleep,  unevenness  of  spldt^  liatleaanes^ 
hysteria.  Mr.  Coleman  listened  rererentially ; 
then  gave  his  opinion :  that  there  was  no  sign  of 
consumption,  nor  indeed  of  any  oi^anic  disorder ; 
Imt  eoi^deralje  Canotifnal  deranefmnnt,  which 
it  would  be  pDudent  to  amst.  He  bowed  out 
{wofModly,  and  in  one  how  a  bottwied  boy 
called  and  deliveped  a  amart  salute ;  a  box  of 
twent^-eig^  pills;  andabottic  ocmtaiuBg  six 
dsaugnts :  the  ^aaa^  of  w&  vas  deternsMd 
by  horiesaitsl  glass  Uaes  laised  on  the  phial  at 
equal  distanees :  tiie  piUs  oontaiued  aloei^  oo- 
kxnntk,  aoap,  sad  aaotber  iagndieat  I  have 
uniortiuute^  fwgotten:  the  draught,  steal, 
oolwnfaa  foo^ -camphor,  -and  cardamoma.  Two 
^s  for  every  ai^,  a  dftwglif  tiicee  times  a 

"  I  do  iKit  quitie  andeotand  this,  Julia,"  said 
Mrs.  Dodd ;  "  here  are  pills  for  a  fartnight,  bat 
tie  botde  will  but  dUy  two  days." 

The  uysteiy  was  cleaved  hg  the  pretty  pi^ 
anivwig  every  ^^ber  day  with  a  fi««i  pbial,  and 
a  jailitaiy  flourieh  of  h&nd  to  cap. 

A/ttt  tfa!  tbiid  bottle  (as  tcpers  say),  ICxs. 
Dodd  felt  nuMiy.  AU  tins  aaMii«,  aod  firiw; 
of  phials,  at  meaSMsd  intemla,  sauutod  of 
routine  and  Mnebalanee  too  mwh  to  saitis& 
hertoMleraDiiety;  and  some  instinotwbi^erM 
that  an  airy-cnsAun^  thteatemd  with  a  mjito- 
rious  malady,  would  not  lower  binelf  to  be  oued 
by  imacWwry. 

S»  afae  sent  for  Ur.  Qsmand,  a  consulting 
swigooQ,  who  bore  a  high  icnutatUB  ia  Baikiog- 
tou.  He  came ;  and  proved  too  phimp  for  that 
eoaiplete  degaaoe  ehe  woakl  have  dnired  in  a 
medical  aHendant ;  but  bad  a  soft  band,  a  gentle 
touch,  aadasabdoed  mamec  Ho  apc^tothe 
pelient  witb  a  ^Imlpaiw  wtuoh  won  the  mother 
directly;  bad  eve^  .hope  of  setting  her  right 
wiilima  am  noileat  ac  iliiiamiiiilihi  Bemcdias : 
but  when  bad  setisHii  attend  bia  tone,  and 
toU  lbs.  Dodd  serisnslf  ibe  bad  doae  wdl  to 
send  Cor  bim  ia  time;  it  was  •  ease  of  "Hy- 
pcMBstbeaia"  (Un.  Dodd  daaud  bar  ImwIb  u 
alarm),  "or,  as  unprofessional  pensas  mwld 
sw,  *  excessive  seuwilit?.* " 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  aofflewhat  relievad.  !&aDS- 
lation  blunts  fJuuiderbelts.  She  ixAA.  Inm  she 
had  always  featcd  Cor  her  obild  oa  that  score. 
But  was  sensibility  candle  F  Goald  a  uture 
beidiiniedr 
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He  replied,  that  the  Idu»Tnoras;  coald  not ; 
bat  its  mormd  exoesi  eonl^  especiallj  Then 
taken  in  time.  Advice  was  xenraallj  called  in 
too  late.  HowevBiv  here  tlw  omj  seEious 
sjmptom  was  the  TMnmwi*  »  We  mast  treat 
her  for  that,**  said  he,  writing  a  prescription; 
"but  for  tbe  rest*  active  eniploTmeDt,  lone 
mJks,  or  lidei.  wd  a  change  or  scene  ana 
assoeiati<Hia,  will  be  all  that  will  be  reqntxed. 
In  these  oase^"  resumed  Mr.  Osmond,  con- 
nected as  thOT  are  with  H;]r|>erteiuia,  medical  men 
cansider^ioderate  venesection  to  be  kuticated." 

"VoneeectioaF  Whv,  that  is  bleeding**  ejaoo- 
lated  Mrs.  Dodd,  and  lo(A£d  aghast. 

Mr.  Osmond  saw  her  repngnance,  and  flowed 
aside :  "  Bnt  here,  where  Kephah^ia  and  oth» 
symptoms  are  wanting,  it  is  not  cal^d  for  in  the 
least;  indeed,  wonld  be  mudvisabk."  He  then 
put  on  his  gloves,  seeing  euel^djT,  "The  dieib 
of  cooise,  nmst  m  Anti^ilo^stic. 

lbs.  Dodd  thanked  him  warmly  for  the  mte- 
xest  he  had  showBi  and,  after  rinnsf  the  bell, 
aooompanied  him  herself  to  the  head  of  the  sturs, 
and  ihen  asked  him  would  be  add  to  bis  kindness 
by  telling  her  where  she  could  bay  fhit  t 

iSx.  (Hmond  looked  surprised  at  the  ^ueation, 
and  told  her  any  chemist  would  naike  it  for 
her.  It  was  oniT  a  moi;(dunfi  pill,  to  be  tkken 
every  mAt. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  mean  the  preacriptloi^''  ex- 
plained Sdjrs.  Dodd,  "  bat  the  new  food  the  dear 
child  is  to  take?  An — flo — Gistic,  was  it  F  I  had 
better  write  it  down,  sir ;"  and  ehe  held  her  wee 
iTon  tablets  ready. 

Mr.  Omond  stared,  then  smiled  soperior: 
**  AntiphlMiatic  is  BOt  an  eaoulm^  it  la  a  me- 
dical tarn." 

"Then^  see  my  ignorance !"  said  Ifrs.  Dodd, 
sweetly. 

He  replied  ooorteonalyj  **  I  am  afiraid  it  '  See 
my  rudenesB,  talkhig  Gnek  to  a  lady.'  Bat  it  is 
in^nssible  to  express  medical  ideas  by  popular 
terms.  'Antiphlogistic'  is  eqaivalent  to  non- 
inflammatory. Ton  most  know  that  nearly  all 
disorders  arise  from,  or  are  connected  with, 
*pblegmon,'  that  ia.  morbid  heat ;  inflammation. 
Then  a  curative  system  antagonistic  to  heat,  in 
short,  an  AntiphlofpstiD  treatment,  restores  the 
healthy  eqniUbrium  by  the  cooling  effect  of  ve- 
neseotiOQ  or  oupping  in  violent  otsea,  followed 
by  draitic  agmUk  and  hy  veucation  and  even 
salintioiiif  neoaBaiy— wntbealarmedl  No- 
thiiu;  in  so  mild  a  one  as  this  indicates  the 
exhutition  of  active  nntedies— 4nd,  in  all  oases, 
serious  or  the  reveme,  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
is  a  light  abstemioQs  diet ;  a  diet  at  once  lower- 
ing and  cooling :  in  one  word,  Antiphlo^tic. 
Let  US  sav  then,  for  breakfast,  dry  toast  with  vaj 
little  butter— no  eoffee— -cocoa  (from  the  nibs), 
or  weak  tea :  for  Inncheon,  heei-tea  or  mutton- 
fanrth :  for  dinner,  a  slice  of  roast  chicken,  and 
tapioca,  or  semolhia,  podding.  1  woold  gire 
her  one  glass  of  sheny,  bnt  no  more,  and  baney- 
water;  It  wonld  be  as  well  to  avoid  brown 
meats,  st  all  events  for  the  present.  With  these 
precautions,  mj  dear  madam,  I  think  jovx 
anzie^  will  soon  he  hapio!^  removed.** 


Upon  the  goodsui^geon's  departure,  Mrs.  Dodd 
went  in  search  of  Jolia,  and  told  her  she  was 
charmed  with  him.  "  So  kind  and  considerate. 
He  enters  into  my  solicitude,  and  seems  to  par- 
take it ;  and,  he  speaks  under  his  breaUi,  uud. 
selects  his  e^fucessuma.  Ton  are  to  tain  a  nar- 
cotic, and  long  walks,  and  an  anUphlogistia 
diet." 

Julia  took  her  long  walks  and  lidtt  diet ;  and 
became  a  little  pale  at  times,  and  had  fewer 
hursts  of  high  spirits  in  the  intervals  of  depres- 
sion. Her  mother  went  with  her  care  to  a  female 
friuid.  He  lady  said  she  would  not  trust  to 
snrgeons  and  apothecaries  ;  she  would  have  a 
downright  physician.  "  Why  not  go  to  the  top 
of  Hit  tree  at  onoe,  and  call  in  Dr.  Short  F  You 
have  heard  of  him  ?*' 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  have  even  met  him  in  society ;  a 
moat  refined  parson;  I  will  certainly  follow 

SOT  advice  ana  cuuHilt  him.   Oh,  thank  you, 
(s.  Bosanqnet !  Apropos,  do  you  consider  him 
akilfiil?" 

"Oh,  immensely;  he  is  a  partioular  friend 
of  my  husband's." 

This  wsB  so  convincing,  that  off  went  another 
three«odced  note,  and  next  day  a  dark  green 
carriage  and  pair  dashed  un  to  Mrs.  Dodd's  door, 
and  Dr.  Short  bent  himself  in  m  arc,  got  oat, 
and  slowly  mounted  the  stairs.  He  was  six  feet 
two,  wonderfully  thin,  Uvid,  and  gentleman- 
like, ^iiie  long  head,  keen  eye,  lantern  jaws. 
At  sight  of  him  Mn.  Dodd  rose  and  smiled, 
Julia  started  and  sat  trembling.  He  stepped 
across  tbe  room  inaudib^,  and,  after  tbe  usual 
dviUties,  glanced  at  the  patient's  toi^o^  and 
toQohed  her  wrist  delicateqr.  "Pnlae  is  n^id," 
said  he. 

Mis.  Dodd  detailed  the  ^ptoms.  Dr.  Short 
listened  with  the  patient  politeness  of  a  gentle- 
man, to  whom  aQ  this  was  superflnous.  He 
a^»d  foi  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  divided  it' 
so  gently,  he  seemed  to  be  persuading  one  thing 
to  ae  two ;  he  wrote  a  pair  of  prescriptions,  and 
whilst  thjis  employed  looked  up  every  now  and 
then  and  conversed  with  the  ladies. 

"You  have  a  aii^  subclavicular  affiection. 
Miss  Dodd :  I  mean,  a  little  pain  onder  the 
shoulder-blade." 

"No,  air,"  said  Julia,  quietly. 

Dr.  Short  looked  a  httk  surprised;  his  fe- 
male patients  tardy  contradicted  him.  Was  it 
for  them  to  disown  things  he  was  so  good  as  to 
assign  themf 

"Ah!"  aaidhe,  "youarenot  consoioosof  it: 
aSl  the  better ;  it  must  be  shgbt ;  a  mere  uneasi- 
ness :  no  more."  He  then  numbered  the  pre- 
scriptions  1,  2,  and  advised  Mrs.  Dodd  to  ^op 
No.  1  after  the  dghth  day,  and  substitute  No.  2, 
to  he  continued  until  convalescence.  He  put 
on  bis  gloves,  to  leave.  Mrs.  Dodd,  then,  with 
some  hesitation,  asked  him  humbly  whether  she 
might  ask  him  what  the  disorder  was.  "  Cer- 
tainly, madam,"  said  he,  graciously;  "jour 
daughter  is  labouring  under  a  slight  torpidly  of 
the  liver.  The  first  prescription  is  active,  and 
istoolearthe  j^snd^lf,andthelHliary%cts, 
of  tbe  excretory  accumalation ;  and  the  snxma 
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is  exhibited  to  promote  a  liealtbj  uonnal  luU>it 
in  that  important  port  of  the  Tascolar  sja- 
tem." 

*    "  A  liver  complaiot.  Dr.  Short !  What,  then, 
it  is  not  HypennthesiaP" 

"  Hvperoesthesia  ?  There  is  no  Bach  disorder 
in  the  tmoks." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd.   "  Dr. 
j    Osmond  certainly  thought  it  was  HypcrcEs- 
thesia."   And  she  consuTted  her  wee  tablets  to 
establish  the  word. 

Meantime,  Dr.  Short's  mind,  to  judge  by  his 
conntenaDce,  was  away  roamiDK  distant  space 
in  search  of  Osmond.  "  Osmond  F  Osmond  F  I 
do  not  know  that  name  in  medicine." 

"  0,  O,  0  !"  cried  Julia,  "  and  they  both  live 
in  the  same  street !"  Mrs.  Dodd  held  np  her 
finger  to  this  outspoken  patient. 

But  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  Dr.  Short, 
"Ah!  yon  mean  Mr.  Osmond:  asnreeon.  A 
very  respectable  man,  a  most  respectable  man. 
I  do  not  know  a  more  estimable  person— in  bis 
grade  of  the  profession — than  my  good  friend  Mr. 
I  Osmond.  And  so  he  gives  opinions  in  medical 
cases,  does  he  F"  Dr.  Short  paused,  apparently 
to  realise  this  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  Mina. 
He  resumed  in  a  different  tone  :  "  You  may  have 
misnnderstood  him,  Hyperoesthcsia  exists,  of 
course ;  since  he  says  so.  But  Hypercesthesia  is 
not  a  Complaint ;  it  is  a  Symptom.  Of  biliary 
derangement.  My  worthy  fhend  looks  at  i^s- 
I  orders  from  a  mental  point ;  very  natural ;  lis 
j  interest  lies  that  way,^  perhaps  you  are  aware : 
but  profounder  experience  jffores  that  mental 
sanity  is  merely  one  of  the  results  of  bodily ' 
health:  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  yon  that, 
the  biliary  canal  once  clcajed,  and  the  setaretions 
restored  to  the  healthy  babit,  by  these  pre- 
scriptions, the  Hypercesthesia,  and  other  con- 
,  comitants  of  hepatic  derangement,  will  disperse, 
and  leave  our  interesting  patient  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  her  natural  intelligence,  her  friends' 
affectionate  admiration,  and  above  all,  of  a  sound 

constitution.   Ladies,  I  have  the  honour  " 

and  tlie  Doctor  eked  out  this  sentence  by 
rising. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Dr.  Short,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd, 
rising  with  him ;  "you  inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence, and  gratitude."  As  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  feelings  only  she  took  Dr.  Short's 
palm,  and  pressed  it.  Of  the  two  hands,  which 
met  for  a  moment  then,  one  was  soft  and  melt- 
ing, the  other  a  bunch  of  bones ;  but  both  were 
very  white,  and  so  equally  adroit,  that  a  doable 
fee  passed  without  the  possibility  of  &  bystander 
suspecting  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  young  virgins  afflicted 
like  Julia  Dodd,  here  are  the  Doctor's  prescrip- 
tions: 

TOR  UTSS  DODD. 

9     Pil :  Hvdrarg :  Cblor :  Co  i 
singul:  nocte  sumend: 
Decoc:  Aloes  Co:  ^ 
omni  mane. 
>  viii.  Sept.  7,  S. 


TDK  HISS  DODD. 

9      Conf:  SoiDtt. 
Potass:  Bitaitnt 
Extr :  Tmx : 
Ifisft :  Elect :  Cnjus  sum :  ^  omni  mane. 

xriii,  Sept.   J.  S. 

Id Anglic^  reddit :  per  me  Carol :  Arun- 
din: 

The  same  done  into  English  by  me    C.  R. 

FOR  HISS  DODO. 

I.  0  Jupiter  aid  us! !  Plummer's  pill  to  be 
taken  every  night.  1  oz.  compound  decoction 
of  Aloes  every  morning.      8tb  Sept.   J.  S. 

TOR  HISS  DODD. 

3.  0  Jupiter  aid  us ! !  with  Confection  of 
Senna,  fiitartrate  of  Potash,  extract  of  Dande- 
lion, of  each  half  an  ounce,  let  an  electuary 
be  mixed ;  of  which  let  her  take  1  drachm  eveiy 
morning.  18th  Sept   J.  S. 

"Quite  the  courtier,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  de- 
lighted. Jnlia  assented :  she  even  added,  with  j 
a  listless  yawn,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  a  skeleton  j 
was  such  a  gentlemanlike  thiog ;  I  never  saw  | 
one  before.'"  !" 

Mrs.  Dodd  admitted  he  was  very  thin.  '| 

"  Oh  no,  mamma ;  thin  implies  a  little  flesh,   !  \ 
When  he  felt  my  pulse,  a  chill  struck  to  my  '| 
heart ;  Death  in  a  black  suit  seemed  to  steal  up  > 
to  me,  and  lay  a  finger  on  my  wrist :  and  mark 
me  for  his  own."  - 

Mrs.  Dodd  forbade  her  to  give  way  to  such  ; 
gloomv  ideos ;  and  expostulate  firmly  with  her 
for  judging  learned  men  by  their  bodies.  "Hov- 
ever,'*  said  she,  "if  the  good,  kind  doctor's 
remedies  do  not  answer  his  expectations  and 
mine,  I  shall  take  you  to  London  directly.  I  i 
do  hope  papa  will  soon  be  at  home."  ' 

Poor  Mrs.  Dodd  was  herself  slippi^  into  a  ; 
morbid  state.   A  mother  collecting  Doctors  !  ' 
It  is  a  most  fascinating  kind  of  connoissenrsUp  i 
grows  on  one  like  Drink;  like  Polemics;  Uke  Me- 
lodrama ;  like  the  Millennium ;  like  any  Tiling 

Sure  enough  the  very  next  week  she  and  Julia 
sat  patiently  at  the  morning  levee  of  an  eminent 
and  titled  London  surgeon.   Full  forty  patients   j ' 
were  before  tbem :  so  they  had  to  wait  and  wait. 
At  last  they  were  ushered  into  the  presence-  .■ 
chamber,  and  Mrs.  Dodd  entered  on  the  beaten 
ground  of  ber  daughter's  symptoms.   The  noble  • 
surgeon  stopped  ber  civilly  but  promptly.  "  Aus-  j 
cultotion  will  give  as  the  clue,"  said  he,  and  > 
drew  his  stethoscope.   Julia  shrank,  and  cast  an   !  > 
appealing  look  at  her  mother;  but  Mrs.  Dodd  j: 
persuaded  her  to  it  by  taking  part  in  the  exami- 
nation,  and  midcing  it  as  deficate  as  possible.  |' 
The  young  lady  sat  panting,  with  cheeks  fiush-   ^ ; 
ing  shame,  and  eyes  flashing  indignation.   The  ;| 
impassive  chevaher  reported  oa  each  organ  in  jl 
turn  without  moving  bis  ear  Irom  tbe  key-bole-  i 
"  Lungs  pretty  sound,"  said  he,  a  little  plain- 
tively: "so  ia  the  liver.  Now  for  the  Ham?  j 

There  is  no  kardiac  insufSciency,  I  think,  neither 
mitral  nor  tricuspid.   If  we  find  no  tenden^  I 
to  hypertrophy  ve  shall  do  very  well.  Ah,  I 
have  Bucceeaed  in  di^osing  a  sli^t  diastolic   1 1 
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nBtmuT;  very  alight."   He  dqiouted  the  in- 
rtramen^  and  aaid,  not  irithoat  a  certain  shade 
!    of  aatisfaction  that  his  research  had  not  been 
I    buitless,  **  The  Heart  is  the  peccant  organ.*' 
i      "Oh,  sir!  is  it  serious P'*  said  poor  Mrs. 

;!  Dodd. 

;  no  means.   Try  this "  (he  seratched  a 

:  i  presonption  vhidi  would  not  bare  misbecome 
the  tomb  of  Cheops)  ;  "  and  come  again  in  a 
!,  month."    Ting!  lie  struck  a  bell.  That 

{  "ting"  saii  '^Go,  live  Guinea!  and  another 

I  come !" 

"Heartdiseasenov!"  said  Mra.  Dodd,  siokiiig 
back  in  her  hired  carriage,  and  the  tears  were  in 
her  patient  eyes, 
j       "My  own,  oim  mamma,"  said  J  alia,  earnestly, 
{    "  do  not  distress  y<»irself  1  I  hare  no  disease  m 
I    the  world,  but  my  old,  old,  old  one,  of  being  a 
.    naughty,  wayward  girl.   As  for  you,  mamma, 
'  you  nave  resigned  your  own  judgment  to  your 
'    uieriors,  and  that  is  both  our  misfortunes. 
\    Dear,  dear  mamma,  do  take  me  to  a  doctress  next 
time,  if  you  have  not  had  enough." 
"To  a  what,  love P" 
"A  she-doctor,  then." 
I      "A  female  physician,  child?    There  is  no 
I  such  thing.    No ;  assurauce  la .  becoming  a 
I :  charaeteristic  of  our  sex  -.  bat  we  have  not  yet 
) ,   intruded  ourselves  into  the  learned  professions ; 
j ,  thank  Heaven." 

■!  I        £xcuBe  me,  mamma,  there  are  one  ot  two ; 

j '  for  the  newspapers  say  so." 

]{      "Well,  dew,  there  are  uone  in  this  country; 

!  '^'^^^hat,  not  in  London?" 

]  "No." 

j  "  Then  what  u  the  use  of  such  a  grott  over- 

)  grown  place,  all  smoke,  if  there  is  nothing  in  it 

j  yon  caiuaot  find  in  the  country  P  Let  us  go  back 

|i  to  Barkington  this  very  day,  this  minute,  this 

instant ;  on,  pray,  pny." 

j  "And  so  you  sbalt— to-morrow.   But  you 

j  nuist  pity  your  poor  mother's  anxielrf,  and  see 

Dr.  ChaWrs  first." 

I  "Oh,niamma,not  another  surgeon!  Hefright- 

ened  me :  he  hurt  me ;  I  never  heard  ot  such 

I  a  thing!  ne  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself;  oh, 

please  not  aoofher  su^eon." 

I,  "It  is  not  a  suneon,  dear;  it  is  the  Court 

Physician." 

: '  The  Court  Physician  detected  "  a  somewhat 

j ,  raori)id  condition  of  the  great  nerrons  centres." 

,  To  an  inquiry  whether  there  was  heart-disease, 

]'  he  replied,  "Pooh!"  On  being  told  Sir  William 

I  had  announced  heart-disease,  he  said,  "  Ah  I  that 

]  alters  the  case  entirely."   He  maintained,  how- 

j  ever,  that  it  must  be  trifling,  and  would  go  no 

I  further,  the  nervous  system  once  restored  to  its 
!  healthy  tone.  "  0,  Jupiter,  axi  us !  Blue  pill 
.  I  and  black  draofffat." 

I I  Dr.  Kenyoniound  the  mucous  membrane  was 
1  j  irritated  and  re^nirod  soothing.  "  0,  Jupiter,  ftc. 
' ;  Blue  pill  and  Seidlits  powder." 

I  Mrs.  Dodd  retiunea  home  ctmsoled  and  eam- 

,  fused ;  Julia  lisQess  and  a^hetic.   Tea  was 

_ ,  ordered,  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  bread,  thin* 

J  nest  slitta  of  meat,  and  a  little  blano  mange,  £c. 


their  fimiurite  repast  after  aioumey;  and,  whilst 
the  tea  was  drawing,  Mrs.  Dodd  looked  overtJie 
card-tray  and  enumerated  the  visitors  that  had 
called  during  their  absence :  "Dr.  Short — Mr. 
Osmond — Mrs.  Hetherington — Mr.  Alfred  Har- 
die — Lady  Dewry — Mrs.  and  Miss  Bosanquet. 
What  a  pity  Edward  was  not  at  home,  dear ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Hardie's  visit  must  have  been  to  hiui." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  mamma." 

"A  very  manly  young  gentleman." 

"  Oh  yes.   No.   He  is  so  rude." 

"Is  he  P  Ah,  he  was  ill  just  then,  and  pain 
irritates  gentlemen :  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  poor  Thinfs." 

"That  is  like  yoU)  dear  mamma;  making  ex- 
cuses for  one."  Julia  added,  bintly,  "  but  ne  is 
so  impetuous." 

"  I  have  a  daughter  who  recorurilea  me  to  im- 
petuosity. Andne  mutt  have  a  good  heart,  he 
was  so  kind  to  my  boy." 

Julia  looked  aowu  ^  smiling ;  but  presently 
seemed  to  be  seised  with  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion; she  began  to  pick  poor  Alfred  to  pieces; 
he  was  this,  that,  and  the  other;  and  then  so 
bold,  she  might  say  impudent. 

Mra.  Dodd  repued  calmly  that  he  was  very 
kind  to  her  boy. 

"Ob,  mamma,  you  cannot  approre  all  the 
words  he  spoke." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  remember  all  the 
words  young  gentlemen  speak,  now-a-days;  he 
was  very  kiw  to  my  boy,  I  remember  that." 

The  tea  was  now  rrady,  and  Mrs.  Dodd  sat 
down,  and  patted  a  chfur,  with  a  smile  of  invita- 
tion for  Julia  to  come  and  sit  beside  her.  But 
Julia  said,  "  In  one  minute,  dear,"  and  left  the 
room. 

When  she  came  back,  she  fluttered  up  to  her 
mother  and  kissed  her  vehemently,  then  sat 
down  radiant.  "  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Dodi  "  why, 
yon  are  looking  yourself  once  more.  How  do 
you  feel  now  P   Better  P" 

"How  do  I  feel?  Let  me  see:  the  world 
seems  one  e-nor-mous  flower-«;ardeo,  and  Me  the 
butterfly  it  all  belongs  to.  She  spake,  and 
to  confirm  her  words  uie  airy  thing  went  waltz- 
ing, sailing,  and  fluttering  nnud  the  room,  and 
sipping  mamma  every  now  and  then  on  the 
wing. 

In  this  buoyancy  she  remained  some  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  then  came  clouds  and  chilk, 
which,  in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  exultation, 
duly  foUowed  by  depressitm.  Her  spirits 
were  so  uncertain,  that  things  too  minute  to 
justify  narration  turned  the  scale  either  way: 
a  word  from  Mrs.  Dodd— anew  face  at  St.  Anne's 
Church  looking  devoutly  her  way— a  piece  of 
town  gossip  distilled  in  her  ear  by  Mrs.  Max- 
ley-^and  she  was  sprightly  or  languid,  and  both 
more  than  reason. 

Mrs.  Dodd  had  not  the  due;  and  each  extreme 
caused  her  anxiety;  for  hax  own  oonatttation, 
and  her  experience  of  lif<^  led  her  to  connect 
health,  and  happiness  too,  with  gentle,  eren 
spirits. 

One  drizzly  afternoon  they  were  utting  silent 
and  saddiah  in  the  drawing-room,'  Mrs.  Dodd< 
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Jvlift'B,  and  admiiing  the  rare  dftsk  and  Tisoor, 
«nd  JqUh  doggedlr  stndyinff  Dr.  Wliatelej'a 
Logic,  -mth  now  and  then  a  vlua  snddealy 
a  tmmpet  seemed  to  artienjiate  ia  tto  little  ball : 
"Hes^ess  Doedd  at  homeP* 

Iho  ladr  rose  firom  her  seat  and  said  wiA  a 
smile  of  pwasnre,  '*I  hear  a  voice.** 

The  door  opened,  and  in  darted  a  hard  featored, 
grey  headed  man,  langhing  and  ahontin^  like  a 
schoolboj  broke  loose.  He  cried  out,  '*  Aha ! 
I'Te  found  y*oat  at  last.'*  Sfra.  Dodd  gISded  to 
meet  him,  and  pnt  oat  both  her  hands,  toe  palms 
downwards,  with  the  prettiest  air  of  laoylike 
oodiaJitj;  he  shook  them  heartily.  "The 
Tasabins  said  y*  had  loft  the  town ;  Dot  j*  had 
oiuj  flitted  from  the  qu»  to  the  snbbnbs ; 
'twas  a  pashint  put  me  on  the  scint  of  ye.  And 
how  are  y*  all  these  years  ?  an'  how's  SawmiUP' 

"  Sawmill !   What  is  that  P" 

"Ifs  jast  yoor  husband.  Isn't  bis  name 
Sawmill  r 

•*  Dear,  no !   Have  you  forgotten? — David." 

"  Ou,  ay.  I  knew  it  was  some  Scripcher  Pe- 
trarch or  another,  Daavid,  or  Naathan,  or  Saw- 
mill. He  is  a  fine  lad  any  wwf— and  how  is  he, 
and  where  is  hef* 

Mrs.  Dodd  relied  that  he  was  on  the  seas,  but 
expect  

"Then  I  wish  him  well  off  *em,  confound  'em 
onenall !  Halloa !  why>  will  be  the  little  nrl 
grown  up  int'  a  wnmman  while  n  lode  round.*' 

"Yes^  my  good  friend;  ana  her  raother^s 
darling." 

"  And  she's  a  bonny  lass,  I  can  tell  ye.  But 
no  freend  to  the  Docltera,  I  see." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  sadly,  "  looks  are  de- 
cdtful;  she  is  under  medical  advice  at  this 
very  » 

"  Well,  that  won't  hurt  her,  unless  she  takes 
it."  And  he  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh :  but, 
in  the  middle  of  it,  stopped  dead  shori^  and  his 
face  elongated.  "Lordsake,  mad'm,"  said  he, 
unpressively,  "mind  what  are  at,  though; 
Banton'sjastatcapfor  fanciful  femuls:  there's 
a  n'oily  asa  called  Osmond,  and  a  canting  cut- 
tbioat  called  Stephenson,  and  a  genteel,  cada- 
Teris  old  assassin  called  Short,  as  long  as  a  may- 
pole; they'd  soon  take  the  rose  out  of  Miss 
Jloree's  cheek  here.  Why,  they'd  starve  Cupid, 
an*  veneseck  Yenus,  an'  blister  Fomonee,  the 
vagabms.'* 

Mrs.  Dodd  looked  a  tittle  confused,  and  ex- 
changed speaking  glances  with  Julia.  However, 
she  said,  (almly,  "I  have  consulted  Mr.  Osmond, 
and  Dr.  Short :  but  have  not  reKed  on  them  alone. 
I  have  taken  her  to  Sir  William  Best.  And  to 
Dr.  Chalmers.  And  to  Dr.  Kenyou."  And  she 
felt  invuberable  behind  Ker  phalanx  of  learning 
and  reputation. 

"  GoodHivens !"  roared  the  visitor,  '*^afr  a 
gauntlet  o*  gabies  for  one  girl  to  run ;  and  come 
out  alive  (  And  tiie  picter  of  health.  My 
fiuth,  Was  TUxetB,  y*  are  tougher  than  ye 

.  "My  daughter's  name  is  Julia,"  observed  Mrs. 
Dodd,  a litlXa  haughtily;  but  instau^  recover- 


in;  herself,  ^  said.  *'^rhis  is  Dr.  Stapsfo^  hm;, 
an  <dd  friead  of  your  notherV 
'*And  «h*  Antinr  aa*  Jrator  of  W  met 

Chronothairmal  Therm  o^  Mi^in,  th'  Ilai^ 
Pemodioi^  an'  Bemitwney  f  oU  iHseaae,"  put  in 
tiie  visitor,  with  such  prodigious  swiftness  of 
•tooBtifiB,  that  t^e  woida  went  tsmbling  over 
one  another  like  railway  oanians  out  on  ptea- 
snre^  and  the  satteaoe  was  a  ^»  <rf  knd^  iiidia> 
tinot  syllaUes. 

Julia's  lovriy  dilated  at  this  diafamaclarcr, 
and  she  bowed  coldly.  Dr.  Sampson  was  repul- 
sive to  bar :  he  had  revealed  in  tms-  short  inter- 
view nearly  eUI  the  chwaoteristioa  of  voice^ 
speech,  and  manner,  she  had  been  tangfai  from 
infiuoy  to  ahnn :  bmstotius,  gestkulatoiy,  idio- 
matio;  and  had  taken  the  diaeonrse  out  oi  her 
mamma's  mouth,  twice;  now  Albion  Villa  was 
a  Bed  Indian  hut  in  one  respeet :  hoe,  nobody 
interrupted. 

Mrs.  Dodd  had  little  personal  ^tism,  bat  she 
had  s  mother's,  and  could  not  spare  this  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  another  Doctor  to  her  coUee- 
tion :  so  she  said,  hurriedly,  "Will  you  permit 
me  to  show  you  what  vour  learaecT  confreres 
have  prescribed  her?"  Juha  sighed  aloud,  and 
deprecated  the  subject  with  earnest  fortive 
signs ;  Mrs.  Dodd  would  not  see  them.  Now, 
Dr.  Sampson  ma  himself  affliet^  with  what  I 
shall  venture  to  call  a  mental  ailment ;  to  wit,  a 
furious  intderance  of  other  men's  opinions;  he 
had  imt  even  patience  to  hear  than. 

**  Mai— dear— mad'm,"  and  he,  bastfly,  '*«hen 
you've  told  me  their  names,  tiut's  enongb. 
Short  treats  her  for  liver,  Bv  Wilfiam  ^^oes  in 
for  lung  disease  or  heart,  Chalmers  sis  ifs  the 
nairves,  and  Einyon  the  mukis  membrin;  and 
/  say  they  are  fools  and  lyres  all  finur." 

"Julia!"  ejaculated  lbs.  Dodd,  "this  »Tei7 
extraordinary." 

"  No,  it  is  not  extraordinaiy,"  cried  Dr.  Samp-  I 
son,  defiantly :  "  nothing  is  extrara'dinHy.   And  ' 
d'ye  think  I've  known  these  shaUov  men  tinity 
years,  and  not  plumbed  'um  ?" 

«  aiiallow,  my  good  friend  ?  Ifoamse  me !  they 
are  the  ablest  men  in  your  own  brandi  of  your 
own  learned  profession." 

"Th' ablest  P!    Oh,  you  nean       money-  , 
makingest :  now  £sten  ne  I  vat  hined  Profea-  \ 
sion  is  a  rascally  one.  It  is  like  a  barrel  of 
beer.    What  rises  to  the  top  F"    "Bm  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  tlwB  answered  himself 
furionaly,  "The  Scum  !" 

This  blast  blown,  he  moderated  a  little. 
"Look  sect"  said  he,  ''up  to  three  or  fonr 
thonsand  a  jear,  a  Doeker  is  often  an  honest  man, 
and  sometmfcs  knows  something^  of  raidicioe; 
not  mact,  became  it  is  not  taught  anywhere ; 
but  if  he  is  making  over  five  thousand,  he  must 
be  a  rogue,  or  else  a  fool :  either  he  has  booed 
an'  booed,  and  cript  an*  crawled,  int*  iriiolesale 
cdtnsion  wirii  th'  apothecary  an'  th'  aecoueheur 
— the  two  jockeys  that  drive  Jdm  Bull's  £umilx 
coach — andthev  are  su(^gthepashintt(^ber, 
like  a  leash  o*  leeches ;  or  else  he  has  turned 
spicialist ;  has  tad^ed  his  name  to  some  poplar 
disorder,  real  or  imaginary;  it  neecbft  ceuk  to 
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be  po^br.  TSavs,  those  fooi  jon  iLaie  been  to 
ate  quda^ti^  lod  tiuih  iqmm>  numoiMBiuea — 
iri^  oa  lirUk  didoft  je  cons  to-  ne  anumg  ike 
x«tP— thtii  lioddiea  eiapatiat*  in  WsMod 
squnii  but  their  amis  dweU  ia  a-nfalkj  imy 
naa  Jan.  c£  'em :  Aberford'a  in  Stomidi  Alley, 
Clialinets's  in  Naurre  Court,  ^crfs  niier  atisa 
oni  o'  Li¥fx  Lane,.  Paul's  is  stook  faot  in  Kidacr 
Close,  Kin^oa's  in  Makis  Hemhria  Mewa^  uw 
HibbsEds'a  in  l4Uig  f  aause.  Hy>o4  aee !  nixt 
time  are  out  oi  astts^  atil  o'  cauiijitiag  tiute 
faata  an  a  n'owl  al  a  gaioea  the  pieee^  aend  dueot 
to  me,  aud  I'll  give  f  all  tbur  opimoBSy  and  all 
their  preatiiptiom,  frwHa.  liaA  deevilick  dear 
je'U  and  *em  at  tius  pvice,  if  je  awaneir  *m." 

Iba.  Dodd  thanked  hiiQ  eudJ^  for  t^a  o&r, 
hot  said  she  wculd  be  mofe  gratiftful  i£  h»  mold 
show  his  sa^nerity  to  petBoos  itf  knowtt  abiliij,. 
bf  joBt  <AiDBe  bn  daatfitw  on  thB  apot. 

"  WdO,  I  vill,"»i^,anlBailr;  nd^bis 
fire  died  out  of  hn.  "Po6  out.  jour  tongue  I 
—Now  yoBT  !" 


TOB  POLISH  SIKUQfiLE  FOE  LEFIL 

Thx  vestem  cemar  o£  the  ma^  of  Bosaia  is 
a  smaU  pidectieg  mob,  ioBoribed  "  Kingdom'  of 
Pebuidr  (beoniBe  it  haa  no  hina)';  aad  ia  all 
vhidi  ia  iqipsnent,  i&  name,  ol  th*  gpediy 
tcmtwj  mown.  as  PDland  paviouB  tn  1772. 
13uB  l*"tT'a"  paosiuce  rsscmUea  the  SBmmit 
of  ft  hiU  overU^off  the  wateara  o£  a.  mi^ty 
inundation.  It  ^is  the  Ararat  of  the  Polish 
world  AU  the  rest  ttf  the  titular  country  has 
been  sabmacgKl  and  awanned  by  the  emioaek- 
ing  wmaef  » thieefold  delugei  Poaen^  YoU 
hyiua»  GalioiB*  and  tiie  rest^  an  ao  loiter 
iraUah,  Imfe  lemectirely  Erase iam,  Baaaian,  and 
AnatidaB.  ^und  is  k  nctim  whose  members 
ham  been  svi^flwed  by  three  separate  political 
bo»-CDnBtiictois.  Axe  rennion  and  resnscLtaticin 
possible  P  or.  Is  abe  digeated  and  dead  F  are 
the  leadinf^  qoeadoBS  of  the  iaij: 

Poland  la  cut  off  finun  Weatera  Soiope  not 
only  fay  ^eographinli  distamse,  but  ^ao  by  the 
pecolianries  of  her  laiuimfiB,.  whiob  ia  ao  cooir- 
plez  and  diftcolt  that  are  apt  to.  say  that 
no  foreignercan  ever  learn  ilithoiaagbly.  They 
Taunt  its  li^nesai,  wadiy,  and  pcxwer ;  and  it 
ia  atiU  a  liaang  langn^i^  and  a  bond  of  union 
anongat  tfioae  who  apeak  it.  It  ie  the  mo^ 
perfart  o£  tte  Stavonio  dialect  &£  soperioc  to 
^niT'Ti"  It  lu»  great  aptitndiB  for  inrar^on, 
like  Latin  and  Greek,  a  is  partioalai!]^  clear 
and  precise,  It»  nonna  have  amwi  cases,  and!, 
like  the  Gnek,  three  numbers  inatead  of  two. 
The  ai^totiTea  (and  crea  acne  substantiTea,  as 
raoper  names)  HpedeeliBed  by  gender  and  nnmfaer. 
The  neooaity  of  employing  the  azticb  in  some 
caaa^  and  the  power  of  dupoiaing  with  it  in 
o^wn,  are  a  jfrwt  adnntagBL  And  in  the 
Pt^ih  euijng&taoBai.  there  ia  no  need  to  employ 
the  pars(mal  pranow  incessantly,  becauaa  the 
temmationa  of  the  verb  fulfil  tbeiroffiec.  Those 
tetmiaatioB*  go  ao  faraa  to  indioate  the  gendec 
•fthaiMMinsi  aankincai8Doken  oL  Add  to 


all  this  m  abandaitoc  of  aagmeatatirea  and 
dtoiiiudiTeSk  like  the  Ibaliai^  and  you  have  a 
langoage  which  in  itaeU  constitatea  a  uaticuial 
PRemaaoiu^.  On  tiie  other  hud,  the  Polesare 
■adairaMff  bngtuBta.  wiUtxcgprdto  langut^  not 
their  own. 

Old  nattfHud  cnatoau  are  cheriahed.  The 
danoea  and  fetes  are  completely  national; 
nothing  is  boinnrad^  all  is  orkinaL  The  Swie- 
cone>  or  BleaaiDg;  i»  one  oC  thair  moat  interest- 
ing custonm.  It  ia  a.  repast  serred  after  mass 
on  Eastec  Sunday,^  oE  wieh  the  whoLs  family 
partakes  standing.  Matt  o£  the  diahes,  pee- 
pared  brfwnhund^  are  served  eold^  It  is  not 
ponniited  to  taste  of  the  feast  before  the 
benediction  by  the  priest  \  whrnae  the  name. 
The  tableai  are  someliiakes  laid  and  gatmished 
serarai  befoDehend,  in  rooms  earsfully 

locked  to  keep  out  iiUriHlersi.  On  Easter  Bav, 
after  the  bk8aii%  eroiybo^  wishes  everybody 
a  happy  imlt.  ^^ore  the  beg^onm^  of  the 
meal,  the  Boat  ofl^  Ueeaed  eggs  to  bis  guests,, 
who  ue  obliged  to  acoept  them. 

In  old  timcH,  the  Kesabg  waa  a  weighty 
m^er.  The  Paiatiu  Sapieha  served  to  a  number 
of  Tiithnftntan  tsA  PbliuL  locdfi  &  huub  prepared 
with  pbtaehio  nuts.  The  lamb  represented 
the  Agnus  Bei^  and  waa  sucBieunted  by  a  little 
flag.  On  another  side  wets  four  vild  boars 
(figoriag-the  four  seasons)  staffed  with  ham  and 
sausages.  Focther  oi^  were  twelve  stags 
(typittl  of  the  moatha  of  the  year)  roasted 
naole^  with  their  homa  gilt,  and  mled  with 
nibbitoi  harea,  and  pheaaanta.  Fifty-two  tarts,  of 
enormona  oireumferau^  a&mrated  to  the  uum- 
bnr  of  weeka.  Three  hundred  and  axty-five 
cakea  called  to  mind  the  daja  of  the  year. 
Warn  was  supplied  in  afllvez  Teasels  o£  corre- 
spmiduig  nrakitiide. 

The  enstom  of  the  Blessing  still  exists.  In 
Warawv,.  and  other  largs  towns,  the  Easter  re- 
joLcmgs  last  a  fortiigU.  In  the  country,  the 
gentr;  incite  their  ftienda  to  sojourn  with  them- 
the  same  space  of  tine.  The  peasants,  even,  keep 
I  the  feast  as  well  aa  tbey  nan^  with  sausages, 
r(mst  lamb,  ham,  and  caku  made,  with  saffirou  and 
pkuaa.  Theae  national  obaeivaneeBaie  not  swept 
anraj  1^  the  absorption  into  Roasiaa  territory. 
The  people  cUug  to  them  mora  olosely  than  ever. 

ThepartitionofPolandisabiatoruMleventwith 
'  which  oar  readers  are  &nuliar  ;  and  for  nearly  one 
hundred  ^vacs  the  Haaaorita  gOTenunent  haa 
been  striving  to  obUtODite  tbe  landmatka  which 
divide  it  froQi  its  share  of  thB3p<HL  All  methods 
have  herai  tried,«xce]^  impHtial  and  liberal  treat- 
ment. Polish  patriot  new  ludd  that  any  com- 
promise wUh  Bossia  would  be  the  worst  ste_p 
that  Poland  ooold  take ;  and  they  give  their 
reaaona.  They  are  obliged  to  arrive  the  con- 
viction that  the  object  of  their  qrpressiou  is  not 
to  caaqoer  the  iBaurreetian,  but  to  crush  the 
conntryuMerir.  Que  geaeral  has.  been  publicliy 
aocoBed  of  o&nng  five  roubles  (about  sixteen 
shillings)-  for  evevy  intucgeat's  bead  brought  to 
him  by  the  peasants.  For  him,  of  course,  one 
head  ia  as  good  as  anethec,  mwided  it  only  be 
Poiiah.   Snnorior  offlous  in  the  Bnaaian  service 
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who  still  hare  hearts,  prefer  suicide  to  the 
execution  of  orders  which  d^ade  both  the 
Bussian  army  and  its  leaden. 
I      When  the  emperor's  brother  arrived  in 
I    Warsawj  patriots  feared  that  the  popolation, 
'   worn  out  by  long  suffering  and  seduced  b; 
'    brilliant  promises,  miffht  be  persuaded  to  give  np 
the  silent  protest  which  tuej  had  hitherto  so 
firml;  persevered  in.   If  the;  were  to  believe  the 
i    fiattenog  rumours  wafted  from  St.  Petersbura^,  a 
'    new  era  was  about  to  commenoe  for  the  wretched 
!    people,  and  the  prince  was  oome  to  inaugurate 
j    a  new  and  national  ptdicj.   But  the  Russian 

I  00 art,  aUbong^  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  all 

I I  parties  iu  ancientFoland,  and  the  sympathy  which 
:  I  it  excited  in  Western  Europe,  merely  wanted  to 
'  deceive  France  and  Eodaiid  bj  apparent  con- 
1  cession,  and  to  cheat  the  roles  of  their  indepen- 
i    dence  while  liolding  out  magniScent  promises. 

I  The  Grand-Duke  Constantine  and  the  Marquis 

i  Wielopolski  did  their  best  to  effect  what,  in  pri- 
I '  vate  life,  would  be  called  a  swindlii^  transaction. 
;'      The  grand-duke  issued  patriotic  prodama- 

I I  tions ;  he  addressed  gracious  words  to  the  shoe- 
1 1  maker  Hisspanakl ;  he  warmly  appealed  to  Count 
1 1  Andr^  Zamoyski  to  make  fnencOj  advances  to 
j  i  the  Marquis  Wielopolski ;  he  nve  the  name  of 
j!  WacUw  to  his  nev-Qom  son,  a^  confided  him  to 
|!  a  Polish  Burse:  all  which  were  pilot-balloons 
:{  and  baits,  to  entice  oonsistent  patriots  and 
M  eminent  citizens  into  Uie  meshes  of  the  great 

ii  Muscovite  net.  The  Poles  were  to  abwadon 
I    their  future  chances  of  independeDce ;  in  return, 

no  offer  was  made  either  ot  the  constitution  of 
I    1815,  or  of  a  national  army,  or  of  the  Polbh 
>    flag,  or  individual  liberty,  or  of  the  freedom  of 
i    the  press,  or  of  the  reunion  of  the  ancient 
provmces  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland.   All  these 
were  claimed  by  the  Poles ;  nothing  was  given. 

One  instance  will  illustrate  the  animus  of 
Russia  towards  Poland.   The  mother  of  an 
I    insurgent  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  lately 
!    implored  tbe  grand  •duke's  demency.  The 
I   pnnce,  perhaps  touched  with  pity,  perhaps 
conscious  that  tyranny  must  hare  its  limitoi 
referred  the  case  to  General  Rozimoff,  and  in- 
quired whether  he  might  he  allowed  to  do  any- 
thmg  for  the  prisoner.   The  general  replied  that 
the  man  belonged  to  the  very  worst  class  of 
offenders,  and  that  he  Lad  killed  three  Rnsaiana 
in  a  skirmish.   The  mother  rejoined  that  it  was 
false;  for  the  Dsiennik  Pouwszeokny  (the 
official  journal)  had  stated  that  so  Russian  had 
perished  in  that  encounter. 
The  mask  has  fallen,  and  Russia  once  more 
!    shows  herself  the  same  as  she  was  under 
Catherine,  Suvarrow,  and  Nicholas.  Count 
Andri  Zamoyski,  ttnn  from  his  dying  wife, 
was  transported  to  St.  Petersburg  and  sent  into 
I  exile.  Count  Roniker,  marshal  of  the  nobili^ 
•  of  Podolia,  and  all  the  marshals  of  the  distriots 
of  that  province,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
I   But  the  ukase  concerning  discretional  recruiting 
j   in  Fotuid  (the  discretion  being  exercised  by  the 
;   Russian  authorities)  is  what  has  made  the  yoke 
i  unbearable,  as  a  very  little  explanation  will  snow. 
I      By  an  imperial  order  of  the  year  1834,  the 


inhabitants  of  Pdand  were  asaimilated  to  thoae 
of  tlie  Russian  empire,  as  far  as  r^rds  military  ■ 
service.   Consequently,  since  that  date,  the  ! 
kingdom  of  Poland  has  been  included  in  the  '' 
general  military  system,  and  has  been  oblwed 
to  conform  to  the  measures  generally  taken 
throughout  the  empire  in  famishing  its  ocm- 
tingent  number  of  men.   So  far,  there  appears  | 
no  great  oppression  or  injustice  towsrds  a  con- 
quered, or  rrawr  a  violently  annexed,  population.  ; 

In  the  empire,  the  eastern  and  tlie  western  ■ 
regions  have  alternately  supplied,  every  other  ; 
year,  the  reqoired  number  of  recruits ;  oat  the  I 
kingdom  of^  Poland,  whioh,  in  virtue  of  an 
ukase  of  1834,  ou^t  to  furnish  an  annual  con- 
tingent, had  still  only  to  furnish  half  the  pro- 
portiomd  numbra  of  men  required  every  two  j 
years  from  eat^  half  of  the  empire.    This  ' 
reguUtion  lasted  until  1865,  the  year  in  which 
the  last  recruitment  took  place.   On  the  26tfa 
of  August,  1856,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  general  recruitment  was  \ 
suspended  for  three  years,  and  then  again  for 
three  yeara  more. 

At  present,  with  the  intentiou  of  preventing, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  increase  of  the  contingent, 
by  the  formation  of  a  strong  reserve  (anuidso 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  army  and  navy), 
his  majesty  ordained,  by  his  oloae  of  the  1st 
of  Septemoer  last,  a  general  levr,  for  the  year 
1863,  in  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
regions,  and  consequently,  as  a  matter  oS  course, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  also.  So  far,  the 
emperor's  treatment  of  his  subjects  u  in^MUtiid 
uid  equal.  But  the  tyrant's  unfair  and  (^pres< 
sire  blow  is  now  about  to  Ml  heavily.  ' 

By  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  September  hut,  the  i 
Russian  Minister  of  War  informed  his  impe-  > 
rial  highness,  the  grand-duke  lieutenant,  that,  I 
"as  far  as  concerns  the  recruiting  to  take  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  his  majesty,  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  the  robot  (free  I 
labour  instead  (tf  compulsory  labour)  at  this  j 
moment  i—and  cou^denng  bwdes  that  u  the  ; 
exceptional  eondilion  which  the  country  is 
f^aoed,  the  mode  of  recruiting  by  drawing  lots  i 
(the  le^  mode)  hiobt  be  ihconvzhixnt  :  | 

"  Hts  majesty  has  deigned  to  ordain,  in  oon-  ! 
fwrnity  with  the  proposu  of  his  impakl  high- 
ness, that  the  first  general  reomitment  for  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  shall  be  adjourned,  and  a 

Cial  recruitment  only  shall  be  made  at  present.  ] 
wing  lots  shall,  this  time,  be  replaced  by  the   t  \ 
designation  of  individuals  fit  for  the  service,  as  I' 
had  nitherto  been  practised.   This  designation 
shall  be  made  by  special  authorities,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  administration.  j 

"From  this  first  reoruitinent  are  exempted 
laive  landed  {HV^rietors,  peaaants,  and  dl  mdi-  I, 
vidnala  exelnsively  employed  in  agcicnUural  jj 
business.   The  other  inbabitante  of  vilhiges, 
small  landowners,  farmers,  as  well  as  the  popn-  • 
lation  of  all  towns  in  the  kingdom,  without  ois- 
tinction  of  religion,  will  have  to  siwply  «  con-  ' 
tingent  whose  number  shall  be  fixed  at  »  later  I ! 
date.    The  eoundl  of  administration  ts  au- 
thorised to  modify,  tniiiitcMsl^,  with  n  new  to  j 
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.  the  execution  of  tliis  regulation,  sondiy  excep- 
tions vfaieh  are  tllowed  b;  the  law  of  1869." 

For  the  Aitttie,  then,  instead  of  beuig,  as 
heretofore,  general,  the  reoniitment  is  to  press 
upon  one  portion  only  of  the  nation.  The 

I  owners  of  large  domaios,  the  peasants  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  new  lav  of  serfdom,  and 
farm  serf  ants,  are  exempt  from  mititary  senrice. 
The  continmit  is  to  be  torn  from  the  dwellers 
in  towns,  from  small  reomen  caltivating  their 
own  little  patdi  of  land^  and  from  field  labourers. 
Bj  means  of  these  invidious  exceptions,  it  is 
hoped  to  attach  the  favoured  dasses  to  Russia, 
and  to  sow  discord  amongst  her  Polish  subjects. 
Further,  b;  making  the  towns  bear  the  weight 
of  the  oonseriptioD,  it  is  intended  to  expatnate 
the  most  enligatened  and  aetive  p(»rtiott  of  the 
populalioii. 

The  substitution  of  the  arbitraTf  selecHon  of 
each  individaal  reomi^  for  the  imfurtial  plan  of 
drawing  hj  lot,  reauires  a  word  of  oommeni 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  no  apprentice 
at  despotism,  and  who  wished  to  dispose  of  the 
destinj  of  ever;  inhabitant  of  Folaoa  according 

I I  to  his  own  will,  could  hit  upon  no  better  inven- 
'  I  tion  than  to  suppress  the  practice  of  drawing  b; 
I  lot,  replacing  it  hy  the  special  designation  of 
,  {  each  recmit.  The  tiger  could  thus  lay  his  talons 
I  on  whatever  victim  pleased  him  best.  Alexander 
I  the  Second,  yielding  to  a  benevolent  impulse,  for 
I    which  even  his  enemies  must  give  him  credit, 

spontaneously  avowed  the  tvranny  of  that 
system,  and  substituted  for  it  drawiag  hj  lo^as 
more  in  conformity  with  humanity  and  justice. 
But,  since  the  promulgation  of  Hot  change,  no 
reomitment  has  taken  place  in  Poland;  and  it 
is  at  the  mranent'  whmi  the  jwpulation  were 
about  to  profit  by  the  only  senous  amelioration 
of  the  new  reign,  that  the  Grand-Duke  Cm- 
stantine  and  the  Marquis  Wielopolski  dare  to 
^    ieciee  arlntrary  selection.   There  exists,  tlure- 
fore,  a  double  legislation;  one  on  paper,  in- 
[    tended  to  lure  the  population  by  obimerical 
hopes,  and  another  in  practice,  devised  to  tor- 
ture them.    The  liberalism  of  the  Marquis 
,    Wielopolski,  uid  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
I    the  Grand-Duke  Constautine,  have  been  iUus- 

trated  by  a  bitter  reduction  to  practice. 
I      Commissionen  chosen  by  the  cooneil  of  admi- 
mstration  are  entnuted  with  the  task  of  marking 
I    the  men  who  are  to  be  lecniits.  To  weed  out 
t    obnoxioos  individuals,  and  to  hold  in  hand  the 
I    most  flexible  inatroment  that  government  ever 
I    wielded,  is  the  double  object  kept  in  view  under 
the  pretext  of  a  recruitment.   No  easier  means 
can  DC  conceived  of  getting  rid  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  independence  and  patriotism.  And, 
to  shake  off  any  shackles  which  might  im- 
pede the  commissioners*  movements,  ij'ticle  3 
of  the  Bescript  authorises  the  council  of  ad- 
ministration to  suspend  the  action  of  the  legal 
exemptions  st^tulated  in  the  decree  of  1859. 
Consequently,  only  sons,  the  eldest  sons  of 
widows,  ana  the  nardians  of  orphans,  are  no 
limger  sa&  from  t£e  conscription.  In  this  wi^, 
the  whole  pqralaticML  from  twenty  to  thu:^  years 
of  agc^  wiia  tia  iuvidioiu  exeeptioa  of  the  peat 


landowners  and  their  peasants,  is  delivered  qp 
in  a  mass  to  the  discretional  iwwer  of  the  go> 
venunent.  No  oheck  or  limit  is  laid  down, 
either  as  to  tlie  number  of  the  reenuts,  tiie  re* 
sponsibility  of  Uie  commissioners,  or  the  dursp 
tion  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings. 

But  the  reader  ought  to  be  made  aware  what 
military  life  in  Russia  is.  He  will  be  great^ 
in  error  if  be  fancies  that  there  is  any  re- 
semblance between  the  Russian  military  service 
and  the  career  of  arms  which  France  opens 
to  the  soldier's  ambition.  In  France,  it  is  con- 
tinually boasted  that  every  soldier  may  carry  a 
marshu's  b&ton  in  his  knapsack.  In  RosHa, 
all  commissions  are  oonfeired  on  the  nobility 
excluively.  In  France,  the  soldier  is  respected 
by  his  superiors;  corporal  punishment  is  un* 
known.  In  Jlusua,  he  i^  made  to  suffer  the 
most  barbarous  and  dmading  treatment  In 
France,  the  soldier  is  affectionately  cared  for ; 
nourished  with  wholesome  and  abundant  food, 
excellently  taught,  conveniently  dad,  and  sa* 
lubriousljr  lodged.  In  Russia,  the  soldier's 
lot  is  miserable;  fer  he  is  made  a  source  of 

Erofit  by  his  chiefs,  who  enrich  themselves  at 
is  expense.  In  France,  the  duration  of  mili- 
tary service  is  seven  years,  at  its  full  extent ; 
the  practical  avMage  is  considerably  shortor. 
In  Russia,  it  is  fifteen  years. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Russian  soldier. 
If  it  be  lamentable  for  him,  how  much  more 
lamentable  must  it  be  for  the  Pole,  torn  from  his 
native  soil  and  from  all  his  fomily  affections,  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  ranks  of  a  formga  army— the 
implacable  enemies  of  his  counbyl  Scattered 
in  the  midst  of  Rosuan  stddiers  (instead  of 
fomung  distinct  regiments,  like  the  Hounrians) 
he  has  for  comrades  men  who  speak  a  ufferent 
laognage,  who  profess  a  different  religion,  uid 
who  are  influenced  by  different  aspirations.  He 
is  sent  far  away  to  the  confines  of  Asia,  and 
particularly  to  the  range  of  the  Caucasus.  He 
receives  no  news  of  his  friends  at  home ;  it  is 
only  by  a  miracle  that  here  and  there  one  in- 
dividual survives  fifteen  years  of  physical  and 
moral  torture,  to  revisit  his  native  vifUge ;  and 
perhaps  the  bitterest  of  his  trials  is,  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  have  to  fire  on  his  own 
fellow-countiymoi.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  the  PoUsh  women  weep  for 
their  sons,  their  brothers,  and  their  lovers,  when 
once  enrolled  in  the  Russian  army,  as  they 
would  weep  for  the  dead. 

Polish  women  have  always  been  gifted  with  a 
certain  dash  of  military  spirit ;  and  they  are  m** 
nifesting  it  now.  Thwe  are  many  women  in  the 
insiu|^t  camp  taking  part  in  the  war.  Many 
famihes,  who  uad  sought  refuse  in  Gallicia  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  have  returned  to 
Poland  and  joined  the  insurgents.  One  whole 
family  is  cited ;  the  father,  mother,  son,  and  two 
daughters,  have  all  enlisted. 

Catherine  the  Second  boasted  tiiai  she  hod 
abolished  the  ^niahment  of  death,  and  she 
buried  her  viotmis  alive  in  the  mines  of  Siberia. 
The  Poles  wouhl  prefer  eacrifidng  their  heads 
on  the  scaffold,  to  the  death  bj  inches  inflicted 
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op  them  vfaile  ependii^  the  faut  partion  c£  Uiair 
tires  in  Qib  'Bj«aiiafii  gemee.  Sor  ttem  to  serre 
in  the  Btusian  amy,  under  -the  eondituinft  thm 
incvitBfaile,  U  more  uun  eyirdtent  to-the  pmush* 
meot  of  detfth.  BiMia  u  «at  bo  ehort-fli^^ed 
as  to  excite  the  ind^itiim  of  Earope  hj 
shedding -tomnti  ei  human  blood.  6he  pxdfeis 
to  kill  quietly  in  the  diade,  and  tto  todnre  her 
victims  lusiiraj.  libs  Gtoette  of  Silesia,  last 
Korember,  annoonoed  that  ibrirf^two  PoUdi 
officers  -were  hrokett,  deohued  inftmoas,  and 
ooBdemued  to  be  Aist  whipped  and  then  imm- 
ported  to  Sihena,  for  hariag  taken  part  in  the 
mo  levdttUoiMry  attmipts.  It  oao  only  bore 
boKi  he  foefa  iwEposM  uiat  the  lUaenttoul  x»* 
oruitiiiBBt  was  iiiMotad. 

The  ftot,  iodacd,  vm  <9eBfy  stated  %  the 
Joanud  of  8L  reteBhwrg  in  Febnuury  last: 
"We  by  no  meani  deny  that  the  measorea, 
wiiich  bare  etmaed  the  recndtment  to  -weigh 
heavily  on  tbe  popDlace  of  tovnt  by  exempting 
the  country  population,  are  abmnfoal  measures. 
S?he  f^TenuDent  wae  petfectly  aware  that  the 
recnutment  would  be  the  signal  for  an  eiplo- 
•ioa,  always  imoanait  and  <nily  delayed.  But 
the  head  being  out  of  our  retch,  we  had  to 
cripple  the  anns,  seice  the  weapona,  and  render 
the  metmments  inoffenaiTe :  which  is  what  the 
Russian  goTemment  has  done." 

The  Warsaw  correspondenoe  of  tiie  Fatrie 

S>es  Goredibte  details  of  the  maimer  in  w^iich 
e  veenutaoBt  waa  fi»oatad  m  tba  aiglrt  of 
ae  IMi-lUfa  of  JaniiBty  laat.  lit  b  iMty 
haown  iJiat  steps  bad  worn,  -tafasn  te  bne  an 
adequate  fbroe  at  hand*  in  uase  of  vaaiitaDoe. 
A.t  eknen  o'okwk  at  night  the  squavea  and  tiie 
principal  ttittets  were  oocapiea  by  mflitary. 
The  Tegiments  of  the  Quards,  recently  arrived 
at  Warsaw,  were  ^stribnted  i^oat  the  diflferait 
qoarteiB  of  tke  town,  under  ^  direeticai  of  the 
police.  At  the  same  time  Btnof;  patrols  of 
cavahry  were  «i  Ha  aaote  firom  street  to  street. 
About  imdn^t  tlM  kidnapping  of  tbe  seonats 
bec^. 

rolice-avenfe,  followed  by  fire  or  six  eeldiers 
with  fixed  bavooets,  entered  the  booses,  holding 
the  previonsly  prepared  lists  of  names,  and  ar- 
rested all  tJie  parties  so  designated.  The 
jori^  were  fomid  at  home,  and  aidhred  Asm* 
selvea  to  be  led  awwr  without  nsistssHiB.  The 
unhappy  men  so  arrested  were  at  fint-oondueted 
to  the  Hdtet  de  ViUe.  There  they  were  diviAed 
into  columns  of  from  twraty  to  flveund-twentv, 
and  were  thence  transferml,  wttb  their  faanda 
bound,  under  good  escort  to  the  citadel.  The 
conscripts— in  Poland,  proscripts  is  the  usual 
word — seemed  in  general  resigned  to  their iot.  A 
fewof  them  -ohanted  pataio1«;  songs  on  theb*  way. 
But  the  mothers  from  wbom  their  sons  bad  been 
torn,  the  old  men  who  had  lost  their  only  suppott, 
the  women  from  whom  their  husbands  bad  been 
taken,  filled  the  air  wkli  wailing  and  lamentation. 
A  great  number  followed  the  reoruite  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  citadel.  Nemr  wasamoiepitiaUe 
Bpectaole  exhflnted. 

i^ally,  the  operation  was  coneluded  withoni 
any  &«iou8  oaufiot  oi  outbnak  of  resistssiDe. 


But  a  ^erammmt  lednmd  !•  •ontdaj  aatk 

methods  in  order  to  eafoHie  ita  law  .andmorait 
As  may,  piocJaiaH  by  the  Teiy  eat  that  it  has 
no  hold  on  the  ooantry  vbws  at  assumes  to 
maintain  ita  authority,  and  that  it  nugna  by 
fane  id<mB.  The  Fotos  were  to  be  iiongntu- 
lated  on  having  displayed  suhmiaaifm  and  n- 
aignation.  rather  tban  oomproause  the  eause  af 
their  eonxJsry  byunamdlizie'and'deqMnle  effort*. 
Public  opimeu  attnbnfeea  to  them  a  mood  vie- 
tcry  for  which  it  -waa  intposaiUe  Jtot  to  give 
them  e»dit  They  had  eet  -a  heroic  exami^; 
far  ike  Kcnubacnt  <was  Mt  to  be  attenmted  in 
tin  prwnaaes  until  it  bad  been  oonoladed  in  the 
capital. 

flodi  aelf-denial,  hDvevBr,  did  net  lall  iawith 
Bnssiau  viawB,  which  wanted  to  proroke  a 
bloodv  conflict  at  any  price.  The  grand-dake 
and  tM  amrqius,  well  aware  of  the  natnal  in- 
dignation felt  thtou^ut  aU  Poliftd,  tlwew  in 
tiie  iaat  drop  which  made  the  ressri  overflow, 
by  inserting  in  the  ofi&cial  journal  of  Waasawa 
long  article,  of  which  tiie  foUowing  it)  ifae  prin- 
ci|ml  passage :  "  Never,  for  the  last  thirty  yeazBi 
has  t^e  reoruitment  been  efhated  witit  so  mueh 
ease  aad  expedition !  The  oonBcripts  broaght 
to  the  citadfi  were  fidl  of  joy.  Th^  manifested 
their  delight  «t  entering  tiie  8dho(d  of  Older 
called  1^  amy,  and  at  reetnmi^  tiiere  anaetive 
and  senone  cKuteBoe,  after  -so  manj  yeais  apcBt 
in  tiie  dissrdcr  of  pamiosw  xhmma.'* 

AsM.  da  Mantabmbot  akauentlv  am,  tke 
PoUidi  iuHcnelian  unet  aiaui  eouienOike 
tiiat  ait  At^KU  six  months  aosw  «r  Oat  at  Fws 
fiftoai  years  hgo),  m  irinob-nie  bewiUnnd  ooa- 
queron  sae  more  anbartesaad  tlnm  eiabBd  with 
tnmr  easy  victory.  Nn  is  it «  .plot  hatched  in 
the  dark,  snd  epeeolating  on  the  giins  of  ibe 
bloody  game  of  war,  like  that  ndiioh  prodaced 
-the  Lombard  war  and  the  Italiaa  nrvototion.  It 
is  a  Budden  and  i^ntaneoaa  exptesimi  provoked 
Vfthe  oaiiscription-—«DOBBBription  imposed  not 
with  tiie  equitable  andanTatyinfffomiB  annual^ 
practised  in  iFraaee,  but  witai  <tiie  same  avrage 
tKBtbarf  with  which  negroes  are  kidnapped  on 
the  Ouraea  coast; — intended,  not  to  ano  the 
nation,  but  to  deoinwtoit;  and  liaving  tor  ib 
result  the  deportation  for  Jife  -of  twenty^Ave 
iboBSand  yooBK  iPolOi  pfenena^  aoailaed  by 
the  Bttsaian  pSioe !  Ita  oanacquenoe  is  1bat> 
for  the  present,  the  cruel  boast  can  so  longer  be 
made  that  ''Order  reigas  at  Waisav.'* 

As  the  Russiaas  have  bcsnn  so  ace 
oontinning.  Not  loag  ago  chey  sotnmitted  a 
fr^fatfiil  tmirder  in  the  Tillage  of  Wisniaw, 
between  Oetrowic  and  Wicbkow,  on  &a  line  of 
nihray  between  Warsaw  and  Bt.  Fetetabnig. 
The  Cossacks,  after  oattisg  4die  tivoat  of  M. 
6eewald,  a  conservator  of  fbiestB,  in  whoae 
■house  two  insurgents  had  takoi  re^tge,  carried 
bit  bead  about  at  the  end  of  a  lanoe,  and  tben 
-tossed  it  to  bis  own  doe.  U.  Seewald's  uale 
-was  eeverely  wounded.  His  aister  ^oth  whoae 
-hands  w«e  shot  tfanmgh)  and  hia  chdd  oeBbmd 
toesoqpe. 

On  tfie  96tfa  of  Vt^muxj  a  amall  body  of 
time  JumdredFoleSi  leaving  tiie  town  of  Opa- 
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loweh  OBder  tint  oommind  of  Okinsl^,  antend 
tie  forest  where  they  were  attackod  bj  thtee 
thonsand  Bnssians.  The  Coseadu  began  by 
plundeoriiu;  the  wa^^na,  of  which  the  insor- 
eeats  tou  Adnuta^  to  put  a  certam  distance 
betweeai  themselvM  and  their  adveraaries.  Fur- 
sued  by  the  Huisians  for  more  than  feur  miles, 
they  u>st  six  roeii,  one  of  whom,  Thaddeua 
Piknlaki,  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  This 
unhappy  lad  was  tied  to  the  foot  of  a  Cos- 
sack's norse,  and  so  dragged  for  another  couple 
of  miles.  His  -ritall  was  soon  ^Mitoxed  oj 
stones  and  the  -roots  of  trees.  A  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Bemadins  was  also  wounded  in 
this  encounter.  The  inaotgenta  wanted  to  oanr 
him  off  witii  them,  but  the  Imive  ecdeuastio  said, 
"LesTe  we  ken,  mw  ohttdKn,  to  die  hi  peace, 
IcMldngtkeciieBiy  feUiBtiiefaoe.''  The  Bos- 
siani  put  faim  to  death,  and  ant  off  his  head. 

Fovr  "  taowere,"  who  had  taken  refuge  m  a 
hat,  wvre  fatlnt  oiive  \n  the  CessMka.  Tiwy 
several  tiaicB  tried  to  nrce  thcdr  way  out,  bat 
at  eveij  atteai^  were  timist  bai^  into  &e 
flames  agaiB. 

A  yoong  hum  OBsased  Xxasosky,  the  sim  of  a 
iauelowner  of  4fae  TiliBffe  of  Flesnia-W<^  snd 
one  of  his  Crienob  mmitd  Breconowsld,  wwe 
arrested  by  the  SuMme  near  Badiyn.  TlKy 
eadi  recerred  two  hwdnd  blows  of  the  stic^ 
to  make  them  confess  their  intention  of  jomau 
the  insoigents.  The  eonfeaabn  once  obtained, 
they  were  ^lot.  At  the  time  wxitii^  this, 
aeoowito  an  oonii^  in  of  tiie  Bwwiaii  treat- 
ment of  piisonen*  too  dreadCid.  to  detul  in  these 
colamns. 

Horrors  of  peneoution  oall  forth  harrors  of 

self-sacrifioe.  A  young  man  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Am>eal  at  Posen,  had  both  his  legs 
carried  away  by  a  camion-bill,  m  a  recent  en- 
counter between  the  insurgents  and  the  Riissians 
at  Powiedz.  His  brother  persisted  in  remaining 
with  him  and  in  making  every  effort  to  save 
him..  The  wounded  man  then  blew  his  own 
brains  out,  in  order  to  leave  his  brother  at  liberty 
to  escape. 

Now  and  then  adventures  occur,  in  which 
dramotio  jostiee  pntvails.  Twoj^oung  Poles,  on 
their  way  to  Poien  to  join  the  insurgents,  and 
pursued  D;f  a  coajde  of  mounted  ^nusian  gen- 
darmes, hid  themselrea  in  a  wayside  cottage. 
The  gendarmes,  certain  that  they  had  tracked 
their  prey,  cooUy  fastened  their  horses  to  the 
garden<hedge,  and,  sabre  in  hand,  forced  tlieir 
way  into  vie  cottage.  The  Poles,  to  escape, 
climbed  on  to  the  roof.  Thence,  lightly  droppmc 
into  the  garden,  they  unfasteued  the  gendarmes^ 
hor9e8,mouiLtedthem,  and  so  reached  ue  frontier 
and  the  insurgeats*  camp,  which  was  close  at 
hand.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  a  couple 
of  letters,  ad^e^ed  to  their  parenU,  informed 
them  of  the  iacky  escape,  and  also  endosed 
forty  thalers.  which  they  found  in  the  gen- 
darmes' pistolJiolsters,  and  vhidi  they  felt  it  a 
dntgr  to  ntuin.  Whether  Russians,  under 
sinuir  circumstauoea.  voiUd  have  been  equally 

Elite  to  their  eomjilMsut  frmaian  ^dlies,  may 
allowed  to  lemAiB.  a  matter  of  doubt.  We 


knoWf  however,  that  the  Polish  insnivents  sent 
back,  with  apoLc^iea.  the  Qrand-Dacuess  Coa- 
stantine's  letters ;  whilst  the  Bunian  gMietals 
returned  the  compliment  with  namor^  fire, 
and  extermination. 

Laojnewios,  tte  noant  diototor  of  Poland,  is  B 
man  of  the  mid^  height,  isr  rather  abort,  but 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  fufl  fiwe,  tight 
brown  hair,  long  yellow  moustaches,  very  rest- 
less and  piercing  eyes.  His  head  is  thrown  back 
with  a  martial  and  decided  air ;  his  motions  are 
abrupt.   He  looks  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

His  aides-de-camp  are  almost  all  very  young. 
One  in  particular  SLwesis  eziremely  juvenile 
and  singnlariy  graoehJ,  and  is,  in  fao^  no  other 
than  a  Iluram  yoaag  lai^,  PcfonisM,  Jdaib- 
moiselle  PowknragUa,  wto  has  lutherta  taken 
rart  in  aH  the  inurnotiioinn'  deuwustiKtins. 
She  was  originafly  an  ortiiodoK  Gmk,  but  is 
now  a  Cathobc.  wuioh  oanvmion  pracuied  her 
eleven  movtfas'  lodgings  iu  a  dudgeon  in  the 
citadel  of  Ejzemieniec.  Being  nmeved  to 
Zamors  oa  tbe  of  ^aimry,  she  was  re- 
leased on  the  way  by  «  band«f  insurgeuts,  who 
brought  her  to  Gtiaatal  Xjaogiewioa.  -Bss 
pointed  her  adjutad;  at  Malcnwiicw,  of  wkioh 
office  she  is  perfeotly  capable ;  being  as  breve  as 
beantiAil.  All  the  sides-de^xmp  wear  a  wbine 
slung  across  tfaeir  shoulders  and  a  revolver  at 
their  girdle,  l^eir  distinctive  mark  is  a  scarf 
of  retTwooL  It  should  be  added  that  their  post 
is  extiemelv  dangsKnu,  and  that  not  a  Sew  of 
them  get  killed. 

Thev  have  need,  indeed,  of  stoat  hearts,  both 
the  waes-de-oMup  and  tiaat  generaL  Bat  if  ever 
iuei^  rule  was  udieazabS,  it  is  surely  the 
Rusaiaii  govenunent  of  Poland.;  cmd  if  ever  in- 
surrection was  justifiable,  it  is  that  which  resists 
the  kidnapping  of  a  nation's  sons  and  fathers. 
The  Italian  potentates,  now  dethroned,  did  no- 
thing, on  an  extensive  or  general  scale,  to  com- 
pare in  blackness  with  the  deeds  permitted  by 
Alexander  tbe  Second,  and  of  which  William  of 
Prassia  is  so  ready  an  accomplioe.  The  giving 
up  to  Russia  of  prisoners  who  sought,  an 
asrlum  in  Prussia,  unaaked,  is  an  instance  of 
omdoufi  and  atnwions  tteai^eiT  which  has  sent 
a  almdder  thnmghettt  every  floie  of  European 
dviUsBtifflu 


I  KKOW  a  wood  to  wbich  the  darling  Spring 
Comes  early  with  the  blessing  of  her  smile, 
And  eats  tiie  pole  wood-Bowers  'bbaoomiag — 
Ah  me,  «b  me !  liow  many  a  weaiy  mtie 
I  leam  that  Uttb  wood  behind— 7«t  still 
As  Bpriug  advwns  obm  sore  I  bebold 
The  nuOc  bridge  that  wpm  tfaa  singliig  iftl 
Of  hill-born  wator,  eryvtal-deu  and  cdd. 

I  cross  the  bridge,  pass  thro'  the  swinging  wkket, 
The  path,  still  dwnp,  Its  quiet  oonm  pursae* 
Hid  mottled  beach-boles,  soimy  brake  &nd  thicket, 
And  daap-strock  roots,  when,  noamli'd  by  the  dewa, 
Neetliog  tbe  little  violets  whosB  bhie  eyes 
Jut  peep  St  neaakant  through  heart^haped  leans, 
Fcag^  wood«>rTel,  with  its  peady  dyu 
All  irideeoent  as      skies  flu  eves 
JLMigthming,  t^Am  vs  wUh.  WindJowsts  wUte 
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Banting  from  porpled  buds,  lift  bended  heads 
And  gaze  anrand  witb  open-eyed  delight, 
And  the  wood's  lady,  lovely  piimroBe,  sheds 
The  blessing  of  her  odonr,  soft  and  bland 
Among  the  vernal  grass  and  velvet  moss. 
I  stoop  to  plnck  her— yet  amst  my  hud — 
It  seems  ao  crnol  to  ioffici  the  k« 
Of  her  sweet  presmea  tm  tba  Uttla  nook 
She  lighted  lilie  a  atar. 

About  my  feet 
A  lavish  wealth  of  beauty  greets  each  look, 
And  in  the  perfumed  air  a  chorus  sweet 
Of  vernal  rapture  echoes ;  fbll  and  soft 
The  cQckoo's  muffled  cry  searches  the  wood, 
And  from  the  tallest  elm  rings  forth  aloft 
Upon  thebiiatenlDB;  ear  t  cfrding  flood 
Of  soog  from  PhiMmal'a  ddieioos  throatt 
And,  'mid  her  panses,  further  off  I  hear 
The  constant  thrush's  tcaroe  Inferior  note. 
With  all  its  changes,  vigorous  and  dear. 

And  now  the  wood  is  croas'd,  and  I  behold 
A  burst  of  gloryl  for  the  eowdfps  spread 
A  veriuble  Field  of  aoth  of  Oold 
Laid  oat  for  me,  and  me  alone,  to  tread ! 

I  will  not  tread  !t   Musingly  I  lean 
Upon  the  stile,  and  lovingly  z«cal 
The  story  of  the  sk«ptag  Imogen. 
(I  never  see  a  oowalip  bat  I  fidl 
To  mnnnnriDg  dreamilj,  "  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  ciaque-cpotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.")   There  I  rest, 
And  gaze,  and  dream,  while  all  the  tall  tree-tops. 
Pregnant  with  sappy  buds,  sigh  answering 
To  tha  wind's  woobig,  so  ftirgMiigly 
Of  all  his  winter  bnObti. 

Diiliag  Spnlng, 
For  this  moat  lupi^  droam  nj  tfaonka  to  thea  t 

**  Jackdaw.**  When  that  true  American  sen-  j 
tleman,  Mr.  Biebard  Bnsh,  was  minister  from  ] 
the  then  United  States  to  ttus  country,  he  dined  ' 
frequently  with  Oeoi^  Camung;  and  he  tells  ■ 
us  that  on  one  occasion  —  the  times  were  , 
dark  and  tronblous— the  Minister  of  State,  , 
who  had  been  throughout  dinner  and  desert 
silent  and  preoccupied,  began  playbg  with  his  [ 
nutcrackers,  and  scntiy  muttering : 

There  Is  a  bird  who  by  his  note, 
And  by  the  blackness  of  bis  coat, 

Ton  might  sappoee  a  craw ;  | 
A  strict  frequenter  of  the  chnrcb,  , 
Where,  bishop-like,  be  finds  a  perch. 

And  dormitory  too. 

They  were  the  opening  lines  of  the  "Jack- 
daw."  I  would  tranaciibe  tiie  entire  poem, 
but  that  you  can  buy  Vinny  Bonme's  whole 
vorks  for  ninepence  on  anynookstall,  and  am 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  by  the  time  you 
andl  become  better  acquainted,  you  will  be  able 
to  recite  the  "Jackdaw"  more  trippingly  than 
the  reminiscent.  For  the  nonce  it  is  bat  needfol 
for  you  to  listen  to  the  pmuliimate  stanca.  The 
philosoidiii^  biahcqtJookin^  blaok-eoated  burd  is 
Bitting. "  secure  and  nt  hit  eaa^"  at  the  t<^  of 
the  ehnrah'Steeid^  vhenoe  he  surreys  "the 
bustle  and  the  raree-show  that  oocapy  mankind 
below"  him: 

He  sees  that  this  great  roond-about. 
The  worid,  and  all  Its  notley-  roa^ 

Chnrcb,  army,  physi^  ]aw~ 
Ita  cnstoms  and  its  bns'neasea 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  bis,  i 

And  says:— what  aays  be?— ''Caw  !"  | 

'DtetL  I  come  to  the  point  at  once.  It  ts  my  ] 
signs]  privilege,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  [ 
Tve8Dat,thxTk<th  07  Ma£ch,1863,  to  occapy 
the  secure  and  easy  position  of  "^ny  Bourne^  ! 
bird.   If  I  am  not  on  the  summit  of  the  steepte  1 
it  is  because  there  is  no  steeple,  hut  many  i 
pmnacles,  to  SaiktGecbgz's  C&iFBL,Wnn>80B. 
and  standing  ground  on  any  one  of  them  would 
merdy  afford  me  a  view  of  the  castle-yard,  and 
the  Great  Park,  and  Eton's  antique  spires,  and 
old  Upton  church  &r  beyond :  uiings  all  very 
charming  in  their  way,  but  of  which  I  do  no^  j 
on  this  instant  March  morning,  desire  to  take  j 
cognisance.  I  have  a  better  point  of  espial  • 
than  "the  plate  wluch  tons  and  tarns  to  in-  j 
dioate  from  what  side  blows  the  weather.**  I 
am  perched  high  up  in  the  o^an-loft  of  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Geoive.  whence  in  perfect  | 
securi^  and  ease  I  can  behold  the  "  bustle  and 
the  raree  show,"  occupying  the  court  of  England 
below.   Tea :  there  they  all  are  in  one  great 
motley  round-abont — "church,  army,  physic, 
law,"  and  I  haVe  nothing  whi^ver  to  do  with 
them.   Their  customs  and  their  business  are  no 
concern  at  all  of  mine,  save  in  so  far  that  with 
a  voice  more  or  less  harsh  and  croaking,  T  am 
expected  to  say  "caw:"  and  that  that  simple 
criticism  will  be  uttered  with  a  beak  dipped  in 
ink,  and  held  in  close  proximity  to  sundry  slips 
of  paper;  and  that,  this  coming  night,  sundrr 
industrioas  persons  called  compositon  wiu 
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A  JACKDAW  UPON  A  WEDDING. 

Abot;i  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
was  initteii,  hj  one  of  the  masters  of  West- 
minstra  School,  a  deUfrhtful  little  poem  con- 
ceminR  a  jackdaw.    The  master's  patronymic 
was  K>ume;  and  he  oonld  not  have  been  vtsrj 
much  hated  by  the  Westminster  boys  of  the 
time  as  a  pedagogue,  or  as  a  man,  since  they 
and  all  ]iis  contemporaries  agreed  to  change 
his  christian  name  of  Vincent  into  the  affec- 
tionate diminutive  of  "Tinny."   The  "Jack- 
daw," was  composed  originally  in  the  Latin 
tongue  i  but  it  was  tnuuMed— and,  very  ex- 
qniaitely  banakted  too— into  ooi  Tcmacoiar  by 
William  Cowper.  It      I  eouBcientiotuly  be- 
lieve, the  very  sweetest  little  canzonet  that  ever 
was  penned.   When  you  have  once  read  it,  yon 
most  needs  read  it  again;  and  then  perforce 
you  must  learn  it  by  oMrt,  and  after  Hm  it  re- 
mains indelibly  fixed  upon  your  memoiy.  No 
one  erer  forgot  the  "  Jackdaw"  who  comd  once 
repeat  it  without  book.   The  gravest,  loftiest 
minds  have  loved  ao  to  dwell  upon  its  simple 
verse  and  kind  philosophy.  There  was  a  potent, 
learned  divine  once  who  lay  a  dying,  and  in  his 
aboured  breathing  was  observed  trying  to  re- 
peat something.  They  put  their  ears  to  nis  lips, 
expecting  to  near  the  expression  of  some  last 
solemn  wish.   No;  he  was  o:^  mtinnnring  a 
stanza -—/Atf  stana— from  'Vumy  Bonnu's 
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'  j  transfer  mj  discordant  note  to  melliflnons  ex- 
piession  in  morable  tjpes,  and  -vill  Innd  it  np 
I  m  "chases,"  and  spread  it  upon  tlie  back  of 
"  turtles,**  and  laj  it  upon  a  machine,  and  whal 
it  round  on  ateam  cylinders,  and  emboss  it  upon 
paper,  and  sell  it,  so  printed  and  embossed,  for 
pieces  of  money,  to  the  Egyptians — that  ia  to 
say,  to  the  British  public,  wiio,  to  the  extent  of 
as  many  thousands  or  millions  who  choose  to  run 
may  read  my  "cawing"  to  their  hearts'  content 
in  to-morrow  morning's  papers. 

I  am  bidden  to  the  marrias^e  of  Albert  Edward 
Prince  of  "Wales  with  tlie  Princess  Alexandra  of 
I    Denmarlc,  to  whom,  both,  lon<r  life  and  happiness 
I    is  the  jackdaw's  wisli.   The  Lord  Chamberlain 
'    asked  me;  and  yet,  he  dida't  bid  me  to  the 
anuriage.   His  caid  says  nothing  at  all  abont  a 
iredding.   He  had  not  "the  honour  to  request 
my  presence."  His  lordship  was  not  "  fovoured 
■mta  the  ^een's  commands  -^t  least,  he  made 
no  intimation  to  me  of  the  fact — to  do  so.  I  was 
merely  asked  as  a  jackdaw.    "  Come,"  said,  or 
seemed  to  say.  Lord  Sydney,  and  survev  the 
raree  show,  "  from  ten  in  the  mominc  till  half- 
past  one.   If  Tou  were  a  member  of  tne  Upper 
Ten  Thonsand,  you  should  have  a  striped  ticket, 
nearly  as  big  as  an  Algerian  burnous  for  the 
Nave  of  Saint  George's  Clmpel.  If  you  were  one 
of  the  Upper  Five  Hundred  you  should  have  a 
special  invite  to  the  Choir.  Under  those  circum- 
stance&  I  should  expect  you  to  come  in  your 
Robes,  or  your  Collar,  or  your  Stars,  or  your 
Garters.  Von  should  be  conducted  to  your  stall, 
or  your  seat  on  the  haut  pas,  hy  vice-diamberlaina 
and  gentlemenroahers.   Nay,  in  special  instances 
jonr  arrival  should  be  announced  by  a  flonrisb 
of  trampets,  and  the  gentlemen-at-«rms  shonld 
present  partisans  as  jon  passed.  Court  carnages 
should  convey  jon  to  and  from  the  chapel,  and 
after  the  ceremony  yon  should  find  a  gold- 
;    handled  knife  aud  fork  laid  for  you  at  the  state 
collation  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery.   But,  as  ^ou 
are  only  a  jackdaw,  just  wing  your  airy  flight 
I    with  tms  blue  ticket  to  the  part  of  the  chapel 
j    you  know  ia  set  apart  for  you  and  your  brood, 
'    and,  confound  ^ou,  keep  a  still  tongue  in  your 
bead,  till  it  is  tmie  to  say  '  caw.' " 
It  was  delightful  for  a  thoughtful  but  indolent 
'    sigbt-^eer  to  oe  permitted  to  witness  such  a 
j    ceremonial  at  so  slight  an  expenditure  of 
j,  double.  There  was  no  intiiffuiug  for  tickets. 
I    There  were  no  earkbg  fears  lest  you  shonld  be 
'    pat  behind  a  pillar,  or  a  voluminous  dowager 
with  a  back  as  bnmd  and  as  opaque  as  the 
I    organ  itself.   Tliere  was  no  nervousness  as  to 
how  you  were  to  acquit  yourself  in  the  part  jou 
had  to  play  in  a  ooiut;  pageant.   Very  recently 
j    I  heara  of  a  poor  little  captain  in  a  marching 
regiment  who  had  aa  yet  never  been  presented 
at  court,  but  wbo  was  going  to  the  Prince's 
}    levee.   He  had  been  through  the  Crimean  and 
the  Indian  campaigns,  yet  be  was  frightened  out 
of  his  wits  at  the  tnought  of  the  dreadful  ordeal 
he  was  fated  to  nndei^  at  St.  James's.  His 
mamma  wrote  in  an  agony  of  perturbation  to  a 
feshionable  daiuing  misness;  and  the  captain 
bad  balf-a  dosen  lessonsi  at  a  guinea  each,  in 


the  art  of  kneding,  kissing  hands,  bowing,  and 
backing  out  of  the  Presence.  His  uster  went 
through  days  of  preparation,  quite  as  solemn 
aud  elaborate,  with  the  view  to  the  Princess 
Royal's  drawing-room,  and  goodness  only  knows 
hov  many  times  she  practised,  for  the  edifica> 
tton  of  her  lady's-maid,  the  art  and  mystery  of 
throwing  her  train  over  her  arm.  I  think  that, 
were  it  my  terrible  doom  to  be  presented  at 
court,  I  should  die.  I  should  probably  trip 
myself  up  with  my  sword,  if  I  didn't  fall  upon 
its  point,  bodilv,  like  an  ancient  Roman.  The 
nervousness  wfiicU  leads  me  to  crumb  my  bread 
at  dinner— when  there  are  any  grand  folks  pre- 
sent— would  certainly  compel  me  to  pull  my  frill 
and  my  ruffles  into  rags.  And,  good  gracious ! 
what  SDouId  I  do  tu  snorts  and  silken  shanks  ? 

From  my  jackdaw  perch  in  the  loft  I  caught 
ugfat  of  Mr.  William  Powell  Frith,  Boyal 
Academician,  painter  of  tlie  best  scenes  of  Eng- 
lish sodal  life  we  hare  seen  since  the  days  of 
William  Hogarth,  ensconced,  with  his  sketch- 
book, in  a  snug  comer  to  the  north  of  the  altar, 
whence  he  was  to  make  a  draught  of  the  bridal 
ceremony  for  hia  forthcoming  grand  picture, 
commissioned  by  the  Queen.  Mr.  Frith  was  in 
shorts  and  silken  shanks,  in  snuff-cblour  and 
steel  buttons,  in  a  bag,  and  a  brocaded  waist- 
coat, in  a  frill  and  ruffles.  I  nm  sure  he  didn't 
like  it.  I  nope  he  didn't  catch  cold.  I  turned, 
after  surveying  him,  with  a  sensation — not  en- 
tirely devoid  of  selfishness — of  infinite  relief,  to 
my  brother  jackdaws,  one  of  whom  was  clad  in 
a  suit  of  tweed,  well  shrunk,  cut  sporting 
&shion ;  another,  wearing  a  rough  great-coat ; 
a  third,  an  Inverness  cape,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  dozen  jackdaws  congregated 
in  the  loft  to  the  left  of  the  organ.  Tdb  parti- 
cular daw  who  has  the  honour  to  be  cawing  at 
the  present  moment  was  slightly  more  courtly 
in  his  apparel.  He — that  is,  1 — had  been  at  a 
solemn  dinner  in  liondon  the  night  before,  and 
had  just  time  to  catch  the  last  train— the  mid- 
night one — on  the  Great  Western,  for  Windsor. 
I  was  afraid,  yon  see,  of  over-sleeping  myself  in 
the  momiuf^  so  had  determined  to  catch  time 
by  the  forSock,  and  to  be  the  early  bird  that 
picked  up  the  worm.  I  went  down  in  fulleven- 
ing  dress  and  a  white  cravat,  and  I  punctually 
\en  the  black  bag  which  contained  my  change 
of  apparel  in  the  Hansom  which  ctmveyed  me 
to  Paddington.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  at  tea 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  but  to  present  myself 
at  the  southern  porch  of  Saint  George'a  Chapel 
in  the  same  costume— under  which  sumptuai; 
condition  I  must  have  looked,  I  fancy,  ako  an 
undertaker  out  for  a  holiday.  There  was  a 
compact  crowd  of  ladies  ana  gentlemen,  pro- 
vided with  tickets  for  the  nave,  who  were  wait- 
ing, in  a  very  operatic  manner,  for  the  doors  to 
open,  at  this  same  southern  entrance.  I  was 
enabled  to  gaze  upon  some  of  the  most  resplen- 
dent bonnets,  some  of  the  most  startling  waist- 
coats, to  be  found  in  Christendom.  I  oelieve 
Mr.  Poole,  the  tailor,  was  himself  present  in  the 
nave,  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  he  must  have  re- 
viewed, with  pardonable  pride,  the  triumphs 
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effected  among  tbe  dandies  pissent  throsgh  the 
a^enc;  of  his  shears  and  iFxench  dnik.  Many 
.middle-class  milliners  might  have  been  driven 
mad  with  envy  to  see  the  modes  displayed  in 
that  brilliaat  crowd.  I  am  not  learned  in  baber- 
dasheiT  myself.  I  scarcely  know  a  niche  from 
a  bouulonn^  a  gore  from  a  AoMet,  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  can't  Jiaoem  ws  diffennoe  be- 
tween a  silk  <lae6  and  a  aXk.  ohin6.  My  ao- 
qnaintanee  wnh  bonnets  is  limited  to  an  im- 
measion  that  theiy  cost  from  forty-five  to  fifty- 
five  shillings  apiec^  and  that  they  last,  on  an 
average,  at^  with  great  care  and  oantion,  ten 
days.  Ignorant,  however,  as  I  mi^  be  of  each 
fripperies,  I  was  oompelled  to  render  homage  to 
the  dazKling  and  parterze-like  prettinesa  of  tbe 
toilettes  I  saw  soxiand  me.  There  were  pretty 
faces,  too,  in  abandance,  and  many  o!  the 
younger  ladies  had  dressed  their  hair  Alexandia 
fashion — ^which  was  most  delectable  to  view : 
only  tbe  sharp,  clear,  spring  moimng  light,  in 
combination  with  the  immutable  lauB  of  refrac- 
tion, made  the  violet  powder,  applied  "with  so 
^libenl  a  hand  to  the  cdtMc  of  beaa^,  nthet  too 
apparent.  Modem  ladiea,  like  the  works  of  the 
<ua  maateis,  need  a  pnrtioalar,  subdued,  and 
obastened  li^t.  I  was  jpleaaed  also  to  lemnk 
that  a  good  number  oi  the  gentlemen  had 
Adopted  the  Danish  cdonrs  in  their  cravats — 
which  had  a  genial  lobster  salad-like  appear- 
ance. Beahrew  that  Hansom  cabman  who 
drove  awi^  bo  de£tly  with  my  black  bag !  I  too 
had  provided  :a  wustcoat,  ta  acatf  of  many 
colours,  gloves  of  the  lightest  lavender,  and 
here  I  was  in  a  tail-ooat  .and  continuatiouB  of 
msl^  black.  I  was  glad  when  tbe  southem 
door  b^an  to  cseak  on  its  sartals,  and  at  last 
groaned  on  ana  sid^  and  1  oould  quit  the 
£utteifiy  throng  and  join  ay  brother  iaokdaws. 

The  polioemMi  to  idiom  I  showed  mv  bke 
ticket  bcatowed  en  me  a  oonfidential  wink,  and 
pointed  lui  left  lumd  Bedin-wool-g^oved  thumb 
over  hia  con^>ondiag  shoulder.  I  knew  niy 
goal  well  enough.  I  had  bmn  down  to  Windsor 
on  the  preceding  Thursday  and  tramped  about 
the  chapel,  and  peered  into  the  knij^'  stalls, 
and  clambered  up  into  the  rooke^  which  I 
knew  had  been  provided  for  us.  So  I  left 
Hie  gilded  butterflies  .settling  down  on  their  led 
bencaes  in  the  nave,  and  crossed  its  pavement 
into  the  shadow  of  a  cbn>el,  and  so  found  a 
narrow  door  tmen,  gnarded  by  another  police- 
man,  and  climbed  up  the  steep  old  stairs  into 
the  uift  to  the  left  of  the  oigan.  On  an  exact 
level  wiUi  this  gaUeiyiat  the  opposite  extremil^ 
of  the  dh^el,  was  the  Antique  pew  or  eloaet 
which  was  to  be  oooupied,  dorinf^  tbe  wedding, 
fay  the  Queen.  In  the  loft  uuwenng  to  ours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  organ  wen  some  ohoristexs, 
male  and  female^  amosgst  whom  wa  iaokdaws 
were  not  long  in  xeoopiising  Jma^  und  and 
Louisa  Fyne. 

Has  it  -ever  atruck  tou,  at  a  great  criminal 
trial,  that  the  person  who  has  the  very  best,  and 
most  oomfbrtahleviewof  the  entire  proceedings, 
is  the  wisooer  in  the  dock  ?  xbe  indge  is 
crowded  and  joifled    high  ghnrift  and  county 
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magnate,  who  claim  a  right  to  sit  an  the  bendi. 
The  bartisters'  table  over&nra  with  btiefless 
ones.  The  floor  of  the  court  is  paoked, 
galleiy  is  inoimvenienUv  throogea  with,  ladies, 
with  their  double-barrelled  loi^^ttes,  anxioaa 
to  scmtuiise  the  fashionable  murderer ;  hut  the 
gentleman  behind  the  spikes,  and  with  the  lue 
More  him,  baa  aaiple  scope  and  voge  enmudi. 
He  and  tho  tamkey  and  the  goventor  of  tu 
jail  have  a  oomfbrtaUe  boarded  ana  all  to  them- 
selves. No  ovorcrowdiag  liam.  An^i^gioalfy, 
we  poor  despised  jai^dawB  had  the  moat  com- 
mooioiu  reserved  Kata  in  the  whole  ohi^eL 
We  were  out  of  the  pale  and  jet  we  sat  in  the 
high  places.  Nome  were  lo  poor  aa  to  do  as  «e- 
verence,  yet  we  could  look  down  at  our  leisnre 
upon  the  seething,  flattering  mass  of  robes  and 
trains,  plumes  and  diamonw,  lace  and  emlMoi- 
dery.  We  paced  tranquilly  up  and  down  eweyiie. 
One  of  my  brethren,  who  knows  tbe  Peerage  by 
heart,  regaled  me  with  choioe  Aiecdatet  <h  the 
private  hvea  of  the  aristocracy.  .Another,  who 
IS  learned  in  eoclesiology,  draoanted  upon  the 
alabastor  sculptures  of  the  reredos,  and  ex- 
plained Ihe  diiEBnaoea  between  tiie  deonatiou 
worn  by  the  Prelate,  the  Ghaneellor,  and  the 
Begistrar  of  the  Oatter.  A  tUrd,  wbo  had 
hem  ailing  lately,  came  and  talked  to  me  about 
his  oonplunt,  and  we  compared  symptoms,  and 
deCraided  various  modes  of  nginfin,  aad  cri- 
ticised our  respective  dootora.  One  jsdcdav, 
the  wisest  me  in  the  group,  had  broogfat  a 
Bandwioh-boK  md  a  flaalc  of  shary  with  him, 
and  piooeaded  to  invito  himaeV  to  ut  early 
huach.  Another  began  to  read  No  Name.  An- 
other went  to  steep  till  tbe  grtmd  doings  ahonld 
begin;  but,  bemg  if  cabled  in  his  aUimbon, 
speedily  wcice  up  with  a  ye^  whioh  somewhat 
frighteud  the  decorous  e<uoea<tfAe  old  ofaapd 
Itmo  their  propriety. 

ffigh  praohed  as  in  wace,  hoTCw,  our 
sanctum  "was  oaoe  or  twioe  r^*f^  with  in- 
vaamn.  13wre  oame  atrayii^  tovnds  w,  Cram 
the  ohoristets*  Mt,  and  aomas  the  isthauB  oc- 
cupied by  the  ergan  itael^  the  longest  and  most 
disconsolate  cleigyman  and  the  shortest  and 
cheerfullest  fatdyl  have  aeon  for  a  hHK  time. 
They  had  been  wuearenoaiiainly  cierted  from 
among  the  smgiiu;  and  women,  aa  having 
no  right  there.  Then  they  tuned  up  among 
her  Mf^esty's  private  band,  and  her  Majesty's 
private  band  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  After  that  they  had  been  pounoed  upon 
by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  I  ougeoture  to 
have  been  in  some  wayAttacbed  to  Uie  Soyat 
Hoasahnld.  "  You  oaawtpoaMhly  aamain  here," 
eriad  tbe  «UerIy  genfleman.  *'My  orders  are 
iuperatiTe  to  wmx  aom  mpionded  with  tkiEete 
to  renuun  in  tiua  oompartme^"  Weheard  the 
long  clergyman  diaccmsolatdy  pleading,  and  the 
short  lady  cheerfully  CKpastulating,  against  ex- 
pulsion. But  in  vain.  Xho  oLderly  gentleman 
grew  so  angiy.  and  the  auue  <d  m^eiative 
nature  of  Ins  orders  assumed  such  daoniag 
dinensious,  that  I  feared  he  would  swiftly  mt 
all  further  discuaaion  short  by  hnilii^  the  in- 
trndetB  over  the  gallery  into  the  jutn.  At  iasfc 
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tbey  oeme  -liDaEiblkK  aflroBB  the  nnn  istiiiaas, 
OeMy^  ^ue  dMWi  artotung  at  all  the  atop- 
handles,  ant  irohtUf  diBOomposing  Br.  Ulrey  m 
hiji  Boailflt  pMMpW  of  .a  Miu.  Boc.,  Oxan.  Of 
ooniBe  tker  Muldi^H  Jsnain  then:  Uie  Jdua. 
Doc  would  have  told  tkam  tbe  Taason  irbj  in 
die  twinldnig  of  a  ffldal ;  bo  orer  they  came  to 
IB,  painfoUj  nttiXesc^itely'claiiibeiiihig,  as  thangh 
thej  wace  memiieia  of  the  Atpine  Club.  I 
reftret  to  aa;  iimt  from  tfaejaokdawa  thej  le- 
ceivtdJjDtditUekfispitBlity.  It  appean  they  had 
had  tioketa  lor  n  atone  KaUet^  nnming  behind 
the  mntA.  laimnlwi  oTilie  Smgliia  -of  Uie 
Gittar's  ataln,  vlmoe  ther  eeold  see  nntbii^ 
bat  the  badn  o{  the  aau  pfamacles,  a  feir 
emUaiMiid  tuniBrs  asd  sham  omneti.  And  a 
Uoatcd  apaoD     the  groined  Md  vaoUed  xeof. 
Tbeoce  toej  had  half  atrayed,  half  dkabed  into 
the  rec^ffina  of  the  ingan4aft.  I  vaa  wjaonr 
for  Ae  long  deigynuuit  who  was  BO^UyattiBed 
and  wore  ao  misendile  a  nnen  that  m  letdcod.aB 
thtmgh  he  irere  about  to  be  marned  hinadf. 
"SHdown;"  I  wluspered,  "andkeqtaaqmetae; 
ew  fan  nan,  ad  wfasa  &e  prooeaaianB  begm> 
everybody  will  be  too  buay  totrooble  theaaadTBB 
about  yoQ."   "Bat  the  kdy,"  he  pathetically 
interpoaed.  "fiayeheiaaiaokaaw,"lTeq»nibtd; 
"  a^  ahe  befenga  to  the  Lady'BlTBWBpsper."  I 
regudad  "Uns  m  a  BaateHstroks  fif  «tndaigain; 
fait,  alaal  ifc-fnifed'munBiMagtDaeoiirB  iDuna- 
stty  far  -a  my  amSiainm  laAy  mi.  gentleman. 
One  of  my -faretltCBn — a  atoat  jaokdaw,  a'aerere 
jaddaw — beoHBB  atwase  of  ttnsm.   "Sx:  diqqied 
his  arings  jBd  eraabBdominooalj.  Then,  with  a 
f;rim  poqioae  m  bis  beak,  behoppAddownistain, 
and  setnndac  brangfat  wildi  him  aDaaaamng  coort 
official,  a  MUDyon  cnaitare,  with  radiant  pla- 
Biage,«n«ft«iaal  beinf  who  had  aaoaim^ybeea 
nuunng  ofta  f  oitime^s  ehariot;  and  had  baeii 
Bplaafaed  wi&  the  gdd  from  her  wheels.  His 
face  was  &ir  and  pladd,  but  tenable  to  .gaze 
upon,  in  ita  aiiiiiiii  inflfnibililT'.    When  he 
braoketed  lua  vfB-ehMs  njum  yon  he  beoame, 
not  ft^oat  oScnl, hntabuiliak.  XfasofTaidexs 
««»  punted  BUt  to  him.  "XeaOMmotpeaaibliy 
-nnain  ^Ktm^  Itea  henpeated  the  fimnida,  hut 
with  a  aitniy      that -waa  far  :a>ir{ttUer  them  the 
tcmes  of  toe  elderly  .gaitlemaa  opposite. 
'Slomy  and  gantly,  bnt  irremtably,  he  beokoned 
the  intedopBB  anr^.    Slcnrly  bat  aad^  ihey 
withdraw  rram  the  enml  jacfidaws'  ueaft—iona 
n^Mt  beoame  of  tbcn  ofterwardat  whflther  thcry 
sttfaeided  into  fiir  ILegimdd  Bn^a  dBUMl*  or  into 
<ooe  of  the  ranlte,  I  imow  not.  J3n^  disap- 
-p eared,  and  I  asw  tbem  bo  more. 

I  am  bomid  to  admit  that  the  ooart  official  was 
the  most  ooadeseendiiig  «nd  obligiBg  of  Ida 
«pecioa.  The  stem  dictates  of  dntybemg^aatiafied, 
■uid  juattoe  done  on  the  gail^,  he  oTer4nsiBwd 
Kith  tender  Tfm'l "Was  there  asf tiling 
inotebe«oulddo  fir  na?"  "  Xea  j  theae  wm.^ 
the  stoat  aid«evaeiukdnr»iiuid)ed.  "WonUl 
lie  M&d  na  •  ppKoemaai  to  iaep  mkdk  and  ward 
■at  the  eatnoiee  of  nur  den,  to  proteot  w  firom 
the  inasMlity  of  jnzther  totnaioai  V  Certainly. 
We  ahoBld  harelato  of  iiuliauaien.  Waa  there 
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prqgraauaw,  plana  of  theilais,  and  Orders  of  the 
Solemnisation  of  Ifatrimony,  bomid  in  white 
watered  silk,  and  decorated  with  the  Koyal  arms 
— less,  I  apprehend,  for  pupoaes  of  devotional 
studf  than  for  presentation,  as  mementoes  of  the 
aoapicioos  d^,  to  certain  lady  daws  at  home. 
-Certain^.  S£  would  send  us  up  lots  of  pro- 
gcammes.  Anything  else?  He  was  so  very 
obliging,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  Ms 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  all  bre^Jasted 
vety  earl;f,  that  we  hadn't  all  been  so  provident 
85  to  bung  aandwicb-boxes  and  pocket-flasks 
with  na,  oad  that  a  neat  tray,  ganudied  with  a 
cold  ohiclMn  or  twot  and  flaokea  with  a  decantw 
or  ao  of  wine,  wouU  be  a  moat  agreeable  addi- 
timi  to  our  comfort ;  but  just  as  I  ms  nerving 
mysdf  to  proffer  this,  peruiips,  bold  request,  the 
optic  muscle  of  the  court  offimal  refused  to  retain 
its  grip  on  the  rim  of  his  eyeglass  any  longer. 
Bown  fell  the  lounum,  and  hung  pendant ;  and 
down  oune  the  official  from  the  ethereal  wheres. 
Without  his  qre-glass  he  waa  mortad,  without  it 
he  was  by  no  means  kind  or  condeseending ; 
OM',  aftu  an  abortive  effect  or  two  to  re-£x  the 
iwuactorykoa,  he  turned  on  his  heel  in  an  abrupt, 
not  to  say  savage  mann&r,  and  ieft  as  all  in  the 
lon^  and  the  Toft  He  only  sent  us  up  two 
prcvramme^  for  whidi  we  had  to  battle,  eke 
with  beak  and  bill;  and  instead  of  "lots"  of 
poUoemen  t^re  oaly-came  to  us  one  oonstabie, 
a  moat  obtuse  and  diwdde-beaded  fuacUonary, 
who  soemad  first  to  he  pervaded  an  imfHces- 
aioa  that  it  was  his  du^  to  take  as  all  into 
custody,  asking  with  vaeuoos  asperity,  "  Wot 
we  were  a&  a  dein'  of  there  ?"  When  it  was  with 
difficulty  explained  to  hun  that  he  was  to  be  for 
the  time  our  wrviter  and  heacbmaa,  he  sank 
mto  mere  inert  solkioess,  and  -carving  oat  for 
himaelf  with  hia  elbows  a  fnmt  pla^  at  the 
railing  overlooking  the  idioir,  £onoentisated  his 
eaexgies  daimg  the  lemainder  of  the  iorenoon 
in  getting  as  good  a  view  of  .the  show  as  ever 
he  eould  without  troabUng  himself  about  as. 

KoTwas  it~-that  is  to  say  about  «leven  of 
the  «da(iH-4hat  there  oaoie  into  the  loft  one 
mtb  an  air  of  authority,  and  who  evidei^  eared 
not  a  fioo  for  all  the  eoort  ofifioiala  in  oreation. 
The  .polioeman'a  hack  was  towards  him  as  he 
■en»iDd,«iae.h(^  toi^  muht  have  been  summoned 
to  toll  "  wot  he  wea  a  ooin'  oh."  We  jackdaws 
eaned  not  to  qarabion  hua;  for  he  oame  not, 
evideo^,  ae  a  sightMcr.  He  paeped  not  into 
-tiie  luvre.  He  i^tnoed  not  into  the  choir.  His 
stay  fnabutaapanftftbefariefiHt  He  bobhedhis 
powdered  head  and  diausMared  from  our  ken. 
Whitherf  That  jroaahaUlnaripieBeatly.  Let 
it  he  bone  in  miad  that  be  was  aa  old  old 
gmdkjoaa  who  looked  eif^ty.  aad  waa,  probably, 
aotiar  off  fim  a  hancued.  Hia  hua  was  of 
the  AadcBBCii  my  Jo  pattern — a  "  frMty 
perw**  like  a  faiide^aliib  Snowj  jmd  spreading 
the  bowaof  Ua  aeekdeih.  Bavanbhuk 
WIS  hia  attire;  BMiIldothes  won  he  and  trim 
hoae  of  black  silk—- 70a  know,  the  aemi-traiia- 
parent  siU:  that  allom  the  legs  bsneath  to  show 
thnm^  in  a  nde  kidn^  oolenr.  I  believe  he 
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faTOor.  Who  is  this  old  old  gentleman  ?  I 
asked  mjself,  woodering.  la  he  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  Windsor,  pririlef^  to  vituess  the 
wedding  b;  virtae  of  his  seniority !  Is  he  the 
Lord  Cnamberlain's  great-grandfather  F  Is  he 
the  ghost  of  George  the  Tliirdf  (He  was  not 
uiilike  George  ttie  Third.)  Thus  va»  I  musing 
■when  the  "  frosty  pow"  bobbed,  and  its  owner 
vanished.  We  rubbed  our  eyes  at  the  astound- 
ing disappearance,  for  he  was  a  dozen  paces  from 
the  door,  and  had  clearly  not  descended  the  stair- 
case. Neither  had  he  crossed  the  isthmus  in 
front  to  the  choristers'  lolt.  Still  I  wondered 
and  pondered,  till,  by  the  side  of  the  orgui,  I 
became  aware  that  there  railed  off  from  us  a 
certain  pit,  or  grave.  I  looked  over  the  rail 
and  saw  that  the  bottom  of  this  pit  was  boarded, 
and  that  a  little  ladder  led  down  to  it,  and  that 
it  was  down  this  ladder,  after  boblnng  under  the 
rail,  that  the  old  old  gentleman  had  trotted.  But 
what  was  he  doing  there  ?  He  sat  on  a  Httle 
stool,  like  Patience  in  a  coal-hole,  smiling  at  no- 
thing at  all,  except  cobwebs.  The  level  of  the 
trench  was  a  good  four  feet  above  his  head,  wd, 
beyond  a  ray  of  light  that  glinted  on  his  pow- 
dered sconce,  darkness  encompassed  him.  So 
sat  he  in  this  tenebrous  abyss,  a  mystery  and  a 
marvel  to  me.  I  likened'him  to  Truth  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  to  the  gravedieger  in  Hamlet, 
to  a  toad  in  a  hole.  I  fancied  that  he  was  a 
man-hater,  or  had  been  iiermitt«l  to  expiate 
some  dreadful  crime  by  self-interment.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  could  make  nothing  at  all  of  him, 
till  Dr.  Elvey  began  to  play  a  tnumphal  march 
on  the  great  organ.  Then  I  heard  a  rumbling 
and  a  grumbling  and  a  sighing  in  the  regions 
below  the  railing.  I  looked  over,  and  saw  far 
down  in  the  pit  the  old  old  gentleman  bard  at 
work — at  hard  labour  rather,  to  which  the  crank 
in  county  jail  must  be  a  joke.  Eureka!  I  bad 
discovered  it  all.  Tkt  old  oldgaitlemM  loe*  the 
man  who  blew  tie  bellom. 

He  most  have  been  a  philosopher.  He  oould 
see  nothing  of  the  brave  paj^uuit.  Rustling 
robes  and  awaling  ptame  and  spanj^  theen  <» 
heraldry  were  nou^it  to  him.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  blow  the  bellows.  Mourning  or  rejoic- 
ing—burial or  bridal — wedding  chorale  or  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul,  what  difference  made  tbey 
to  his  flexors  and  extensors  F  He  was  called 
upon  neither  to  weep  nor  to  l&tidhi,  but  simply 
to  go  on  blowing  the  bellows.  Te  Deum  and 
De  Profundis,  Nunc  Dimittis  and  Dies  Ine, 
anthem  and  psalm  and  voluntary,  he  had  been 
blowing  away  for  Heaven  knows  how  many  years. 
Father  Schmidt,  who  built  the  oi^an,  and  Forctdl, 
and  Handel,  and  Haydn,  who  may  have  fingered 
its  keys,  were  all  very  great  men,  uid  so  is,  doubt- 
less, the  Maestro  Elvey,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon ;  bat 
none  of  them  oould  uve  disoontsiMl  swieet  or 
solemn  music  in  the  clumel  of  Saint  Geone 
without  the  assistance  of  him  who  blew  the 
bellows.  Did  he  blow  irtieo  George  the  Third 
died,  I  wonder?  I  fancy  that  I  had  met  with 
him  once  before,  and  that  it  was  he  who  blew 
when  I  oame  into  this  self-same  ohapel  fifteen 
months  ago  to  see  a  s»d,  sad,  princely  buriid. 


But  matters  more  prMnant  speedily  called  me 
away  from  old  Timotnena — if  the  vener^ile 
Hover  will  pardon  my  thus  personifying  him  aa 
a  reminiscence  from  John  Dryden's  great  ode. 
The  chapel  had  began  to  fill.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  the  day  had  commenced.  The  jackdaws 
began  to  hop ;  for  they  had  a  couple  of  weather- 
cocks to  perch  upon  between  their  hops.  Sure, 
never  was  there  a  stranger  eontrast  of  eliiaro- 
oscuro  than  that  double  vista  afforded.  It  was 
like  the  fabled  Rossian  bath— not  the  real  one,  by 
any  means— the  bath  of  violent  transition,  where 
you  rushout  of  the  redJwt  vapour  to  roll  yoursdf 
in  the  snow.  Take  the  nave,  first.  I  peered 
down  at  it,  and  saw  all,  bririiLt,  ihioinir,  spark- 
ling, spick  and  span  new.  loa  know  now  the 
clustered  columns  have  been  scrubbed,  and 
spruced,  and  furbished  up,recently ;  how  a  new 
pavement  has  been  hud :  how  new  stamed  glass 
has  been  put  into  old  mollions;  how  the  antique 
roof  has  been  picked  out  with  new  colours  and 
gilding.  The  nave  of  Soiat  George's  looks  in  truth 
as  jaunty  and  dandified  as  does  that  furv  fane 
of  impeiuhable  beauty — that  monument  of  Youth 
eternid — the  Duomo  at  MiUn.  To  add  .to  the 
nave's  newness  to-day,  there  was  its  centre 
decOTated  with  a  blush-new  carpet  woven  with 
the  cognicance  and  cypher  of  the  joang  eon^. 
Its  gnuid  western  pmnal  was  hang  viui  a  rich 
heavy  drapery  of  vmet;  and  beyoiul  that  yon— 
I,  nuiWfWas  avare,  from  the  foregone  onefnnMi 
of  ocular  inapeeUon— there  stretched  a  suit  of 
improvised  reoeptkin-saloona,  mmst  and  guiA 
from  t^e  uphobterer*!!  and  decorator's  hands. 
Nothing,  in  this  part  of  the  home  of  the  Tndon 
and  Flaatagenets,  had  an  older  date  than  the 
middle  of  last  week.  Even  in  that  sonUi-west 
comer,  where,  ooncealed  by  a  towering  range  of 
red  baize  seats,  I  knew  the  mortuary  ohap3  of 
the  poor  Princess  Charlotte  ought  to  he,  the 
genius  of  modern,  not  medinvaT,  art  was  tri- , 
umphant.  There,  the  beet  nuttnials  and  the 
worst  taste  were  lavished.  There,  badly  stuned 
glass  cast  a  theatoical  coloured  glow  over  a 
dunsily  groaped  mosa  of  aenlpture.  Then  my 
orbs  travelled  back,  and  I  tarveyed  the  peoplB 
gathered  t<^ther  on  the  baize  forms.  With 
their  ironwork  arm-rests,  those  forma  had  uk 
odd  reserobUnce  to  the  amphitheatre  stalls  »k 
that  newest-looking  of  new  theatres,  the  Boyd 
Italian  Opera.  The  audience  had  alyrico-druna- 
tico-inclined  look.  They  reminded  you  of  orches- 
tral block  B.  at  the  CiTstal  Palace.  They  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  a  festival  of  the  Tome  Sol-£a 
Association.  They  had  a  Horticultural  Show  or 
Great  Exhibition  aspect.  Their  attires  were  of 
the  concert-room,  not  the  cathedral.  They  wore 
as  new  as  the  bonnets  and  waistcoats  they  wore. 
The  newest  Spring  bshions  bad  been  brought 
to  bear  on  their  aUire.  Some  of  them  may  have 
bem  made  new  to  all  tame— "  beautiial  for 
ever**— by  the  Hebrew  maiden  who,  acco^liag 
to  her  own  showinf^  has  become  the  lessee  of 
the  Fontaine  de  Joavenoe.  The  very  colours 
that  gbwed  in  their  garments  were  of  new  dis- 
covery— novel  chemical  extracts  from  organic 
iwatipewci  aa  old  u  the  hills— mauYe^  magenlM^ 
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and  maizes,  and  censes.   I  saw  beneath  me  the 
;    Modem  Perishable  Time — the  shimmering  lac- 
quered  veneer  upon  Eternity's  pine-pbuu.  I 
looked  domi  upon  a  generation  that  travelled 
hj  firat-class  express,  that  rode  in  miniature 
tvoughams ;  that  lived  in  semi-detached  villasj 
:    that  vorshipped  at  proprietary  cbapds,  that 
i    dined  k  la  Rusae  and  nad  left  off  supping  alto- 
I    gether,  that  sent  its  girls  to  be  educated  at 
l  Midiet*  colleges,  and  its  boys  at  gymnasia ;  that 
il  wondered  at  its  servant-maids  witm  they  oon. 
!  suited  **  oanning  men,"  or  orossed  the  bands  of 
gipsey  crones  with  silver,  yet  vent  itself  to 
j    spirit-rapping  sAmees,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of 
I    lyiiu  mediums ;  a  gnieration  that  was  learned 
:  .  u  tbe  Origin  of  Species,  and  the  Theory  of  De- 
,  I   velopment,  and  the  Commcm  Objects  of  the  Sea- 
'  I   Shore,  bat  didn't  know  bow  to  make  pies  or 
I  puddings,  uid  had  forgotten  the  art  of  darning 
stockings — a  generation  complacently  willing  to 
,  I  bold  with  Professor  Boofs  or  Dr.  SucDilavius 
!  I   that  Father  Adam  was  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet  high  and  thirty  thousand  ^eara  old, 
and  br  too  well  educated  to  believe  m  Noah's 
I    Aric  or  the  Burning  Bush.   O  amiliiu;,  flirting, 
gOBsiping,  soeptican  well-dressed,  welfedncated 
j  generatbn,  go  yoor  ways,  for  I  can  make  no- 
,  udng  at  all  of  you  <   So  I  turn  upon  my  daw, 
I  and  strain  my  eyes  to  aee  what  I  can  see  in  the 
I  cfaour  of  Saint  deoige's  Chapel. 

It  was  like  rising,  with  a  ^awn,  from  the  pert 
Terbiage  and  flippant;  repetitions  of  the  Court 
'   Circular  to  plunge  into  tne  pages  of  Troissart. 
^   He,  and  Monatrelet,  and  firant&me,  and  old 
'  Baker-— 17,  and  Camden,  and  Holinsbed,  and 
Stow — seemed  to  have  kept  guard  at  the  gates 
of  the  iimer  chapel  to  bar  ingress  to  the  im- 
pertinent modems.   Error  and  exaweration! 
'   you  may  cry  out:  nothing  is  safe  from  tbe 
|!  invasion  of  the  Vandals.    These  Danish  and 
1'  ftossian  officers  in  fat  bullion  epaulettes  and 

I  wasp-waisted  tunics,  these  officiab  in  Windsor 
|!   uniforms,  these  great  court  ladies  in  spread- 
ing trains,  do  tbey  not  also  belong  to  the 

! ,   generation  you  have  quitted,  and,  in  quittinff, 

I I  disparaged — the  generation  that  delights  in  gout 
[    lace,  Brussels  lace,  varnished  boots,  and  mauve 

and  magenta  hues  F  I  answer  that  all  is  sub- 
dued, renned,  ripened,  sobered,  melbwed,  anti- 
quated, harmonised  here,  by  the  great  pervading 
shadow  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  That 
famous  companionship  of  ancient  chivalry  is 
omnipresent  m  the  choir.  What  though  I  know 
those  carved  pinnacled  canopies  over  the  knights' 
stalls  are  not  all  of  mediaval  oak,  but  have  been 
patcbed  and  cobbled  up  during  the  Qeorgian 
era  ?  what  though  I  confess  tlukt  many  of  the 
banners  hanging  from  the  roof  are  of  the  em- 
blasonment  of  modem  herald  punters?  what 
tiioujgh  I  remember  that  yon  sculptured  aciesn 
of  ambaster,  and  yon  great  painted  window,  are 
things  of  yesterday,  uad  that  among  the  worn 
and  lialC  illegible  brasses  nailed  behind  the 
knights'  seats,  and  t^Ung  in  quaint  old  Nor- 
man-French of  Bobnns,  De  Montforts,  and  De 
Courcys,  whose  Idood  has  been  quite  dried  up 
for  centuries  past,  then  ace  new,  primly  shiniog 


brass  plates,  as  Inight  ud  natty  as  any  bouse 
decorator  or  seal  enmver,  aping  th^  mediieval, 
might  screw  on  to  nis  door — plates  that  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  German  kings  and 
princes,  of  an  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  a  King  | 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  a  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  yet  j 
does  the  antique  Garter  shadow  swallow  up, 
and  make  all  chime  in  with  tlie  chivalric  de- 
parted.  The  temporary  seats  of  red  baize,  that 
looked  coarse  and  Cremorae-like  in  the  choir,  are 
here  toned  down  to  a  dull  ruby  tint :  the  group 
of  bishops,  and  deans,  and  canons  b^nd  tiie 
commumon-nuls  don't  look  like  the  mere  sur- 
pliced  parsons  of  Lutheran  rites.  Over  some  of 
their  vestments  are  thrown  robes  of  blood-co- 
loured  silk,  with  tbe  Garter's  badge  'broidered  on 
the  shoulder.  I  am  |;lad  that  I  am  sbort-sigbted, 
and  that  I  cannot  discon  whether  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  wears  a  wig.   I  hope  be  doesn't. 
The  flock  of  clei^men  "  compose" — to  use  a 
painter's  term — so  well,  and  are  in  such  excellent  ' 
"  keeping,"  that  I  fancy  I  see  glimmering  there  ' 
to  the  ntnrth  a  thro^  of  priests  in  stoles,  and  j 
rochets,  and  copes,stiff  with  gold  and  embroidery  | 
— that  I  can  aee  the  golden  crosiers  glisten,  th^ 
jewelled  mitres  sparkle,  tbe  episcopal  rings 
sdntiUate.  How  brave  the  pattens  and  chalices 
rieam  on  tbe  table  I    There  are  candlestick. 
How  tbmit  tiie  ti^ecs  P  An  there  to  be  any 
wa^-li^ts  ?  But  hush  1  avaont  ye  mummeries 
of  pi^istry.   Behind  me  I  hear  a  harsh  irate 
croabng.    A  Low  Qmnb,  Calvinist,  Caledo- 
nian jackdaw  is  inveiglun^  against  the  sinful 
conduot  of  the  corporation  of  London  on 
tbe  Seventh  of  March,  in  permitting  Mr.  I 
Bimmel,  the  perfumer,  to  erect  his  tripo-  | 
dioal  inoense-mimers  on  London-bridge.   "  A  ' 
sad  and  gloomy  day  will  it  be,  indeed,  for  : 
Engluid,'  says  the  Calvinist  jackdaw,  "  if  in-  | 
cense  is  to  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  : 
this  Protestant  land."   A  sad  and  gloomy  day,  | 
indeed!    The  Inquisition,  thumMcrews,  the  ' 
chop  on  Tower-hill  and  the  stake  in  Smitlifleld,  I 
wottld  all  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  | 
the  twinkling  of  a  cenaer.   The  Galvintstie  | 
jackdaw  is  im^aeable.    Tiiere  has  been  too 
mndi  of  this  sort  of  thiu  lately,  he  says.  A 
stop  must  be  put  to  it.   Tne  puUic  pulse  mnst 
be  felt.   The  public  voice  must  be  heard.   He  | 
is  only  appeased  when  I  point  out  to  him  that 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  with  a  j 
tartan  mantle  thrown  over  her,  has  just  been  ! 
cooiductedtoherseat.  "  Scotia"  is  satisfied,  and 
the  incense  grievance  is  temporarily  dismissed. 

When,  one  after  another,  the  grandees  had 
swept  into  the  choir  and  settled  down  in  their 
stalu  ot  on  their  benclies,  when  the  eliapel  ; 
proper  was  full,  and  the  Royal  Family  procession 
had  been  foUoiwed  by  that  of  the  oridegroom,  j 
and  that  royal  young  gentleman  stood,  wart,  on 
the  dais  waiting  for  bis  bride,  I  woiud,  did 
etiquette,  to  say  nothing  of  natural  history, 
permit  a  jackdaw  to  have  hands,  have  dapped  I 
them  for  sheer  joy  and  exultation.   As  it  was,  I 
flapped  my  wings,  to  the  discomposure  of  my 
nei^U)oan,andwaa  nearly  cryinc  "caw"  before 
mj  time.  In  a  low  whisper  I  asked  the  police- 
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maft  wlio  ikoald  km  been,  our  aorliiiri,  faat  lad 
so  MNnfoital^  iaatalled  Idmadf  in  a  fioot  ant 
hB  tliodi|||iitof  thcwfaoWthiiig;  A  said 
it  was  '^tkamaa^.'*  I  au  ef  that  polkainaa's 
fonsiU^  albcdt  nagramiiatioaij  qnuoa.  It  ins 
abont  tka  sioat  *'  atmuung"  s^i^  I  loafaed 
vpeo.  m  mj  Itfe^  or  that  laai  efet  Ukci^  ta  laA. 
npon  again.  I  remmber,  aa  »  veiy  htde  hof, 
being  takea  to  see  the  coronatioa  pnuession  of 
Qoeen  YHitoria.  I  thoudit  that  exeeeifiogty 
gnmd.  I  -ma  tranapcwtM  with  mclodnmatic 
admiration  vhen,  a  couple  of  ysaia  later,  I  had» 
aa  a  ITrenoh  Behoolboy,  a  h(diday  and  an  oppop- 
tonity  of  witneaaii^  the  ftueial  tnun  of  the 
Qreat  Napolecm  dran^ig-  its  slow  Imgtii  to- 
wards the  utTalidea.  The  eoUege  I  belonged  to 
had,  in  the  days  of  the  fint  Empize,  besaoallad 
the  Ljo^  Bonaparte,  and  ire  wete,  m  that  col- 
lege, ei|^  htuMred  stMoicb  ImperialalB.  Of 
shows  I  have  seen  doaeas^  saofas,  if 
not  hnadpede,  in  srr  jackdaw  tim^  aad  "eanred" 
abont  tiiem  ad  naueam ;  hot  t^e  bravest  zacae 
show  of  all,  the  grancbc^,  the  handaomest,  and 
the  noblest,  was  and  ererwill  be  to  ni^the  mar- 
riage of  Albert  Edward  Prinoe  of  Wale& 

why  f  Conunon  sense  comes  up  with  a  Cos- 
torn-house  officer's  probe  and  b^;in&  to  pan^nze 
me  as  to  any  contraband  sentuaemtality  I  may 
have  about  me.  Why  brav^  why  graod^  why 
handsome,  why  noble  ?  Why  ^md  1  ycam  to 
clap  KIT  huda  and  cry  "  eaw  t"  iidsmpestiT^  t 
Have  I  nerar  been  to  the  Qrand  Opera  ?  Have 
I  never  seen  a  ballet  at  tba  ScaiaP  Swa  tfae 
sptendoais  of  the  aMoutiMi  seao  in  the  Pio- 
{mte  bem  wasted  nov  ma  ^  la  thoe  anyl^ing 
in  tJie  way  of  ^cnwnur*  bar^  that  a  aagadons 
theatrioal  maaq;er,  with  tiis  aaaiataiMe  oa  an  ex- 
perienoed  anper^maBterandau  nalinited  halanoe 
at  hie  baiiker'a>  oosld  not  aeoomn^isb  ^  May, 
there  are  ineongraities  and  aHoaaaliea  i^snitt 
here,  which  woiud  be  banished  fkxuxt »  ayactaiki 
at  Covent  Garden  or  Dniry  Lane. 

Take  the  heralds^  for  example.  Hare  are 
GarterKing  of  Arms^  said  all  his  mystic  brethren, 
kings,  lKTaid^  and  pmsaivantB:  Nom^  and 
Clarencieux,  Rouse  Croix,  ttooge  Dragon,  Port* 
callis,  and  Blue  Mantle,  "  with  hues  as  lirefy 
and  appellations  as  quaint  as  the  attendants  on 
a  faii^  court.""  "  Vot  gapgeoumess  of  attire, 
mysterioDsnesa  of  engine  and,  in  fact,  fbraini- 
larity  of  <srisb,**  nya  the  author  I  haon  jnat 
quoted,  the  Ma  Tb.  Leigh  Hont,  **»kBav«  at 
cards  is  not  unlike  a  hemd."  A  stoiyis  told 
of  an  Iiieh  King  of  Arms  who,  waiting-  on  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  to  sommon  him  to  parliament, 
and  being  dressed,  as  the  oeremony  required,  in 
his  herautic  attire,  so  mystified  the  bishop's 
seryant  with  his  aj^earanee,  that,  not  knowmg 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  csttying  off  hot  a  con- 
fused notion  of  his  title,  he  announced  him 
thus :  "  My  lord,  here  is  tlw  Kia^  of  Tronips." 
I  know  that  Garter  King  of  Arms  is  not  a  king  it 
all,  that  bra  crown  and  his  sceptre  are  the 
mereat  gewgaws,  and  that  he  iaaoi  estimable  old 
gentleman  who  g|ot  hia  laettk  iiom  the  Duke  of 
KoTfolk,  and  denm  a  eomlratabla  inaome  fioaaa 
fees  paid  into  his  ofie»aa  Benef aOnll,  Deotora^- 


coBumnSb  Iknovthat  iflohoaia  tafaanmy 
"ama  fbon^"  I  on  |^  a  painted  abeet  o( 
parchment  finm  die  Qeiadda'  CoUaM  for  fifty 
pounds;  that  if  I  chooae  to  "6na'  them  fw 
mjeel^  I  can.  do  so  at  no  mote  esputse  thaac 
pndnra  fawdHlIinga-a.  year  to  th«  taB>gatbeicr» 
if  lis  aiaaorm  that  £  amin  tiie  habit  of  using 
afnKlriaLbeariag^  which  in  iwe  caeea  ant  often, 
he.  dom  not.  I  kaow  that  probably  three  oat 
of  Ave  baDidnd  ladies  in  tbe  nave  '*  found" 
their  arms  in  thin  eaay  and  uneoatly  maiuBer^ 
and  Hkttowtbattf  i  dectta  asaoma  taeberaUie 
cognisance  worn  fire  haadzed  yeaa  ago  by  my 
foreb^ers  at  ftve  hundred  miles'  distuiee  foom 
the  jozisdiotion  of  tjle  Heralds'  CoUm^  at— 
wbidh.  is  perhap  the  more  aensiUe  plaa— to 
adopt  BO  coat  at  saaa,  csest,  or  motto  at  t& — 
then  is  no  man,  tros-or  folaa  herald,  wbs  shall 
legally  intoicoe  with  me.  And,  finaUy,  I  canr- 
not  afantmjeryeS'to  thefiut  tha^ihe  "Sing-ol 
Trompa"  panoplr — the  fieewoEk  tabard^  or  san. 
benito,  all  scrawled  orer  with  eoats  <tf  arms>  ia 
an  absuid.  and  egEMious  one,  and,  is,  when  taken 
in  eoagiuiotion  wit£  tiie  pantaloona  and  patoit 
leaihoB  of  ordinary  life,  utterb'  ih&nlous  and 
prepostarons.  I  know  tlmt  the  laat  tima  tho' 
kenlds  were  seen  in  the  open  air  and  at 
ChanB94ross,moanted  on  dobbins  from  Aatler'^ 
and  pretending  to  blow  trumpets  they  oodaa't 
extract  so  much  as  &  whistle  froai,  Uie  Uttls- 
hoys  hooted  then,  and  tbe  Tiaaes  neuopaper 
lao^wd  tbem  to-  seoni.  Why  am<  I  uBpcaaaed, 
now,  Garter  and  Nonoy,  Clanndeu.  and 
BaiinI>raBan,PixtcidliaaadBlaa  Mantle? 

aUw  tfaft  Sni^  oC  the  Qarlar,  to  pnxaua 
tho  enune  of  ibaHhiriiTii  It  ia-  pataat.  to  me 
that  Signor  Mano  as  John  of  Lerdati,.  and  die 
lata  Sipior  lAblaohe  aa  Marino  iwero,  looked 
much  nmidfw  in.  their  tiaaeUed  taap^na  than 
any  KS.  I  oaBBOt  shut  my  eyea  to  toe  fiict 
that  one  of  the  K.G.B  beneath  ma  has  a  red 
head,  that  another  wears  spcsCadea*.  and  that 
two  or  thaee  maea  are  Tisib^  paralytic.  I  can't 
hf^  rememhesing  tiiat  some  o£  theae  dignitaries 
hare  baan  joistes  into  thmr  staUa  hj  the  merest 
"flnkea,"  and  on  tiie  purest  "  aqy-othw-maa" 
prinoiplest  Comm»  seaae  dins  isexomUT  in 
my  ears  tiiat  there  bare  been.  £.G;a  who  ham 
pawned  their  plate  and  Eookad  ^ir  csediton. 
After  all,  tin  zobes  of  the  Garter,  spkodid 
tbay  are,  oaai  be  bon^  fw  Ailliaga  and  pence 
at  llu  eomer  of  GhsaiceaT-huu.  After  all,  L 
hare  been  to  Madame  Xnsaand'Sf  aad  ham  seen 
all  tfareadbaore,  bladuned  and-  tanuahed,  the 
coronation  robes  of  George  the  Vourth.  After 
all,  there  are  tbeidzical  ooebunian  inBow-atieai 
and  Vmegar-yard.  A  Knight  of  the  Garter,  ift 
full  fi^  lodu  very  muoh  lue  a  Bloereoat  Boy 
in  excelsia.  Does  Inf  Gommon  sense  may 
tdlmesotbutldan'tbdieTeit  Why  don't  I^ 
And  the  yeoaian  of  the  guard,  whiv  but  the 
other  day,  were  se^teant-majovs  in  marohing 
ints !  And  the  gentlezuen-at-anna,  yntk 
_  Leysel's  penxilators  on  their  beads,  and 
ing  gut  maj^nlea  sunaowDted  by  faatel^ 
never  meant  to  out  aqrtfaing  I  And  the  tnun- 
petcEsinjotdi^QapaaiidbiocadadeoatB'  And 
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the  ladiH  irikktaib  to  tboif  gtnms  six  feet  long ! 
Aad  the  aooksiUiats,  the  aigoillettes,  the  ostrich 
feathen,  tin  Isf^ts,  the  epaolettes,  the  atan 
and  the  etoasea,  g^ttoiis  and  ^toiiig  <a 
ererr  side.  ISiue  an  a  domi  hiatezioal  aaia-> 
chnmisms  in  merj  sqaare  jKrd  of  ^  ^i^OKatry. 
yfhj  doe»  it  all  send  me  half  cca^  with  excite- 
ment, and  half  stupified  with  adnoratioii  9 

A  jat^idav-  ina^  sbnig  his  shoeldoca  nitlunit 
deiof^tiiie  from  his  ormtholopcBl  eonditiQU. 
Let  me  sbrsg  mine.  What  hare  I  to  saj  to 
common  aense  in  this  matter  f  Well,  not  much. 
"Caw!"  AUthBaejamngeastomsanidbtwmcsBes 
are  no  eoncern  at  allof  mine.  Aa  they  float  np- 
wanb  to  me  they  beoone  hanageBeoast  and  I 
oan  eanr  forth  my  apprajbatiaB  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  U  I  have  anything  mote  to  aaj  to  etna- 
men  senei,  it  is  this :  1^  ibb  Aow»  after  aU, 
was-  a  wedding  between  two  dMnuDg  and 
handsome  janag  people,  and,  «eiise<piswy,  an 
aflur  with  iriucn  common  sense  can  have  poa- 
aibly  notiung  to  do ;  and,  finally,  that  the  moat 
infeterste  grombler,  that  the  mtst  determined 
cynio,  that  the  most  splcmetieraileT  at  tiie  folUea 
and  fripperies  of  this  werid,  mnet  have  been,  dis- 
umed,  toi^e-tied,  and  demolished,  had  he  been 
situated  as  I— a  hamble  jadtdaw  was- — or  that 
aospiciona  morning.  Tor,  directly  over  against 
our  eallety,  td.  the  scQt^-eastem  eztnumty 
the  imapeC  then  was  that  aams  pew,  oreloi^ 
I  ^ke  oS  befrare,  hirit  i^  in  the  wm  orer  the 
altar — a  daa^,  moan  noot  finfe  hoilt,  I  have 
heard,  in  Henry  the  Seroitli's  time,  but  swe^t 
and  garaished  and  hnng  with  tape^rr  for  this 
grand  joinine  hands  pageuit,  and  taerein  aat 
vie  forlorn  udy,  dari:  aim  dreary  in  her  per- 
sistent weede,  Victwia  tin  Queen.  And  liiat  wae 
why,  perhaiis,  I  cawed,  and  cow  now,  with  bated 
bieatH,  and  bade  common  sense jnt  behind  me. 

And  the  weddine  itself  P  Well,  you  must 
kiMiw  all  its  detaila%  this  time  ^oite  as  well  as, 
if  not  much  better,  tiian  I  do  myself.  It  was 
TCTT  much  like  other  weddbgs  tint  you  and  I 
and.  all  the  worid  hare  witmeaaed ;  only  the  maior 
part  of  hnmaanty  do  not  attend  the  hymeneal 
altar  in  rofaea  of  olne  Telvet,  or  with  their  trains 
held  Bp  hj  eight  yoo^  'ladies,  danghten  of 
eaiia.  The  pretty  oride  tzenbled  a  good  deal, 
bat;  flD  fiir  as  my  jackdaw  ^ea  eoold  perceive,  she 
did  not  cn.  The  brid^room  went  throogh  hd» 
part  in  a  bosineseJike  maimer— a»>  indeed,  why 
should  he  not  have  so  comported  lums^,  seeing 
UiatitwaahislMUHneBstoatamdiqiBndbemainedf 
T)|e  Arehbidiop  of  CaKterbory  reed  the  serrice 
in  a  dear,  aonwona  voice,  whidi  appears  to  have 
created  extreme  surprise  in  the  l»Msta  of  certain 
wise  jackdaws,  who  p«^!^s  expected  that  he 
must  needs  stammer  and  tadp  hims^  np  in  it. 
The  remaining  Inshops  and  der^  "  assisted" 
hia  grace  in  the  penermance  ofthe  ceremony 
by  standing  behind  him,  and  staving  as  ham 
ae  they  could  the  ohM  actors  in  the  |dea- 
aut  scaw.'  ^e  oi»m  boemed,  and  the  Ao- 
naters  chanted  m  tCor  proper  ^aoea ;  only  I 
WQidd  ei^Kat  ymi  not  to  bdieve  tiie  ^eta  of 
certain  very  imaginative  jaokdawa^  to  the  effect 
Art  the  faabom  tittered  iha  wagmmeB  in  a 


"low  bat  rilven  and  pezfaa^^  aud^de  vmce.*' 
Of  onuse  both  bride  and  bddagroomaaid  what 
was  set  down  for  them,  but  not  a  syllable  they 
said  coidd  be  heard  at  our  end  of  the  ediflce. 

Whxn  the  two  wore  finally  made  one,  there 
ma  a  visible  &itter  of  aakis&etion  all  over  the 
ch^peL  Sti^ !  There  waa  one  estception.  There 
was  one  personage  who  nenc  moved,  who  never 
turned  his  e^ ea  m  the  right  n(»  to  the  left,  from 
the  moment  when,  lie  stalked  to  hia  seat  to  the 
moment  when,  all  being  over,  he  stalked  from 
it.  The  nmsi  of  kincoV  and  jewels .snpposed  to 
represent  the  Maharajtdi  IMinleep  Singh  made  no 
sign.  'He  bore  it  aH  like  a  wax-won  image. 

While  the  oondndiig  Wedding  March  was 
thnnderii^f«tlibomtiie  o^{aB,tiiebuiad  blower 
snr^aaaing  himself  in  eflarta  to  raise  the  wind, 
we  jaekdnrs  dived  down  oar  atairease,  podud 
past  a  pelieeoianwho,  half  by  force  and  half  by 
peraoaaioa,  endaoaDnisd  to  indnite  us  to  re- 
main wlMre  we  were  till  the  grandees  h«l 
talnn  tfaur  departiue,  aaid  dalibwately  fooglit 
our  way  ont  or  the  diapd.  Not  for  us  eola- 
tions or  gossiping  comparison  of  notes.  Oar 
time  for  cawii^  m  right  boainesB-like  earnest 
had  commenrad.  The  gentlemen  -  at  •  arms 
,  crossed  portisus  to  pterent  our  travenong  the 
nave,  so  we  dived  between  their  gold-laced 
legs.  The  yeemen  of  the  gnard  halleaed  to  as 
to  atop ;  bat  we  knew  Hiern.  to  be  ssKiant  men, 
fertde  im  body  and  alUMt  oi  iriaA,  and  defied 
them.  By  a  dextercus  flank  moramnit  the  police 
cat  off  our  egress  from  the  sonthem  porch, 
whwei^MB  we  as  deitcnmaly  doubled,  skirted 
the  aorthem  aiale,  and,  robing  through  the 
corps  diplomatiqae,  readKd  a  gate  at  ue  east, 
bdiindtoe  altar,  and  fled' into  the  open. 

It  wae  afewfulmoment.  The  A  divimm  were 
in  hill  Q)iy  afterna^  The  Life  Gnarda  brandished 
their  sabreaflercely,  as  we  bolted  beneath  Henry 
the  Eigfath'a  gate.  Here  them  was  a  chain  and 
barriers,  and  t^e  Berka  eonstabalary  aeemed 
diapcwed  to  show  fi^ :  taidng  us,  perhaps,  for 
membm  of  the  srol  mob  who  had  rifted  the 
SritiBh  Peerage  of  their  diamonds,  and  were 
flyinc  from  justice,  fortunately,  aahrewd  me- 
troouitan  inapeobor  Teoogmaednsaa  jackdawa. 
'*  Bako  way,  tbemi"  he  raied.  Away  we  fled, 
so  fast  tliat  we  might  have  been  oarrier  pigeons. 
Awanr,  aww,  down  Thanies-atteet,  poet  the 
Caatle  and  the  Whke  Hart;  away,  away, 
throogh  hot  masses  o^  angry  bainpkina ;  away, 
away,  up  aduaty  tuimng  to  a  terminna ;  away, 
away,  wild  and  breathless,  into  a  train  which,  with 
a  screech  and  a  yell,  fortiiwith  darted  smay  as 
fast  as  it  could  pelt  towards  Lendon. 

With  the  usistanoe  of  a  two-wheeled  cab, 
whose  driver  fof  doable  ^leed  was  pleased  to  be 
contented  with  triple  fare,  I  readied  about  three 
thfrt  aftermKm  thejackdaws*  hannt.  Andthere, 
tying  a  wet  towd  round  my  head;  and  a  wet 
pocket-handkerehief  round  eadi  wrist,  and  taking 
off  my  eoat,  and  kidcbg  off  niy  boots,  I  dipp^ 
ny  beak  in  isik  and  eried  eaw"  about  the 
wed^ng  tifl  on*  in  the  nurrnKv  Then,  I  went 
tofaed. 

X  did^  Ssd  ifBta  so  maeU  &e  a  jadtdofw 
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as  I  feel  now,  writioff  this  paper.  I  fdi  like 
a  preteniaturallyfaggea-out  uid  exhausted  man. 
I  looked  witii  envy  upon  YiiutT  Bonrne's  bird, 
who  coaJd  in  secret  surrey  the  "bustle  tmd 
the  raree-show,"  secure  and  at  his  ease ;  and 
as  I  tnmed  to     weloome  rest  I  might  hare  mut- 
tered, had  I  not  been  too  wear;  to  do  anything 
but  gasp,  the  conolading  stanza  of  the  poem : 
Tbrioe  happy  bird  I  I  too  have  seea 
Much  of  the  Vanities  of  men, 
And,  tick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Wotdd  cbeerfally  these  Umbe  resign 
For  gnch  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 
And  aueb  a  Iiead  between  *em. 


TEMPERATE  TEMPERANCE. 

Wb  want  to  know,  and  we  always  have  wanted 
to  know,  why  the  En^Iisli  w«kinan  is  to  be  pa- 
tronised P  why  are  his  dwellinf^place,  his  house- 
keeping arrangements,  the  organisation  of  his 
cellar,  and  his  krder — nay,  the  occupation  of  his 
leisure  hours  even — why  are  all  these  things  re- 
garded as  the  business  of  everybody  except  him- 
self F  Why  is  his  beer  to  be  a  question  amtating 
themindsof society,morethanoutsberryf  Why 
is  bis  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the  theatre,  a  more 
suspicious  proceeding  than  our  visit  to  the 
staUa  F  Why  is  his  penisal  <^  bis  penny  news- 
paper BO  aKravating  to  the  phuauthropical 
worid,  that  it  longs  to  snatch  it  out  of  his  lumd 
and  substitute  a  number  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
Review? 

It  is  not  the  endeavoux  really  and  honeatlv  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  claues  which 
we  would  discourage,  but  the  way  in  which  that 
endeavour  is  made.  Heaven  knows,  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  especially  the  lowest  working 
d^es,  want  a  helpii^  hand  sorely  enough.  No 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  a  poor  nei^bour- 
hood  can  doubt  that.  But  yon  must  heui  them 
judiciously.  You  must  look  at  tbings  witu  their 
eyes,  a  little ;  you  most  not  always  expect  them 
to  see  with  your  eyes.  The  weak  point  in  ahnost 
eTerj  ^tempt  which  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  lower  olasses  is  invariably  the  same— too 
much  is  expected  of  them.  You  ask  them  to  do, 
simply  the  most  difficult  thins  in  the  world— you 
ask  them  to  change  their  habits.  Your  stan(uird 
is  too  high.  The  transition  from  the  White- 
chapel  cellar  to  the  comfortable  rooms  in  the 
model-house,  is  too  violent;  tlie  habits  which 
the  cellar  involved  would  have  to  be  abandoned ; 
a  great  effort  would  have  to  be  made ;  and  io 
abandon  habits  and  make  great  efforts  is  hard 
work  even  for  clever,  good,  and  educated  people. 

The  position  of  the  lowest  poor  in  London 
and  elsewlierc,  is  so  terrible,  they  are  so  un- 
manageable, so  deprived  of  energy  through  vice 
and  low  living  and  bad  lodging,  and  so  little 
ready  to  second  any  efforts  that  are  made  for 
their  benefit,  that  those  who  hare  dealings  with 
them  are  continually  tempted  to  abandon  their 
phUanthropio  endeavours  as  desperate,  and  to 
tnm  their  attention  towards  another  <dass: 
those,  namely,  who  are  osofi  d^ree  higfaet  in  tia 
social  scale,  and  one  degree  leu  hopuess. 


It  is  proposed  iost  now,  as  evei^body  knows, 
to  establish,  in  different  poor  neighbourhoods, 
certain  greiU  dining-halls  and  kitcbens  for  the 
use  of  poor  people,  on  the  plan  of  those  esta> 
blisbments  wnich  have  been  highly  successful  in 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  The  plan  is  a  good 
one,  and  we  wish  it  every  success— on  certain 
conditions.  The  poor  man  who  attends  one  of 
these  eating-houses  must  be  treated  as  the  rich 
man  is  treated  who  goes  to  a  tavern.  The  thing 
mast  not  be  made  a  favour  of.  The  custom  of 
the  diner-out  is  to  be  solicited  as  a  thing  on 
whidi  the  prosperUy  of  the  estabUshiirait  de< 
pends.  The  officials,  cooks,  and  all  persons  who 
are  paid  to  be  the  servants  of  the  man  whodine^ 
are  to  behave  respectfully  to  him,  as  hired  ser- 
vants should}  he  is  not  to  be  patronised,  or 
ordered  about,  or  read  to,  or  made  speeches  at, 
or  in  any  respect  used  less  respectfully  than-  he 
would  be  in  a  beef  and  pudding  shop,  or  other 
house  of  entertainment.  Above  all,  be  is  to  be 
jolly,  he  is  to  enjoj;  himself,  he  is  to  have  his 
beer  to  drink ;  'while,  if  he  show  any  sign  of 
bein^  drunk  or  disorderljr,  he  is  to  be  turned 
out,  just  as  I  should  be  ejected  from  a  club,  or 
turned  out  of  the  Wellington  or  the  Albion 
Tavern  this  very  day,  if  I  got  drunk  there. 

There  must  be  none  of  that  Sunday-school 
mawkishness,  which  too  much  pervades  our 
dealuga  with  the  lower  classes ;  and  we  most 
get  it  into  our  heads — wbieb  semu  harder  to 
do  than  many  people  would  imagine — that  the 
working  man  is  neither  a  felon,  nor  neoes- 
sarilv  a  drunkard,  nor  a  very  little  child.  Oar 
wholesome  plan  is  to  get  him  to  co-operate  with 
us.  Encourage  him  to  take  an  interest  iu  the 
success  of  the  undraiaking,  and,  above  all  things, 
be  very  sure  that  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  so  that 
the  scheme  is  worth  going  into  without  any 

Shilanthropic  flourishes  at  all.  He  is  already 
ourished  to  death,  and  be  hates  lobe  flonrishra 
to,  or  flourished  about. 

There  is  a  tendency  iu  the  officials  who  are 
engaged  iu  institutions  organised  for  the  beiufib 
of  the  poor,  to  fall  into  one  of  two  errors ;  to  be 
rough  and  brutal,  which  is  the  Fom-law  Board 
style;  or  cheerfully  cOndMoen^ng,  which  is  the 
Cbantidile  Committee  style.  Botli  these  tones 
are  offensive  to  the  poor,  and  well  they  may  be. 
The  proper  tone  is  that  of  the  tradesman  at 
whose  shop  the  workman  deals,  who  is  glad  to 
serve  him,  and  who  makes  a  profit  out  of  bis 
custom.  Who  has  not  been  outraged  by  obsMV- 
iu^  that  cheerfully  patronising  mode  of  dealing 
with  poor  people  which  is  in  vogue  at  our  soup- 
kitchens  and  other  depdts  of  alms  ?  There  is  a 
particular  manner  of  looking  at  the  soup  throu^ 
a  gold  double  eyeglass,  or  of  tasting  it,  and 
saying,  "  Monstrous  good— monstrous  good  in- 
deed ;  why.  I  should  like  to  dine  off  it  myself ! " 
which  is  mote  than  fiesh  and  blood  can  bear. 

We  must  get  rid  of  all  idea  of  enforcing  what 
is  miscalled  temperanee^vhioh  is  in  itself  any- 
thing but  a  temperate  idea.  A  man  must  be 
allowed  to  have  bis  beer  with  his  dinner,  thoudi. 
he  must  notbeaUowedtosiakeabeastd'hiinswL 
Some  account  was  given  not  long  since,  in  these 
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pages,  of  a  certain  soldiers*  institate  at  Chat- 
nam;  it  was  then  uned  that  bj  all  means 
the  soldiers  ongiht  to  oe  supplied  with  beer 
on  the  premises,  in  order  that  the  institution 
might  compete  on  fair  terms  with  the  pnblie- 
hoDse.  It  was  decided,  howcTer,  hj  those  in 
authority,  or  by  some  of  them,  that  this  beer  was 
not  to  be.  The  conseqnenoe  is,  as  was  predicted, 
that  the  undertaking,  which  had  cveij  other 
element  of  success,  is  very  far  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  And  similarly,  this  excel- 
lent idea  of  dining-rooms  for  the  working  classes 
will  also  be  in  danger  of  fiulin^  if  that  important 
ingredient  in  a  poor  man's  wauai — a  mug  of 
beer— is  not  to  be  a  part  of  it 

The  canse  of  temperance  is  not  promoted 
by  any  intemperate  measures.  It  is  intemperate 
conduct  to  assert  that  fermented  liquors  ought 
not  to  be  drunk  at  all,  because,  when  taken 
in  excess,  they  do  harm.  Wine,  and  beer, 
and  spirits,  have  their  place  in  the  world.  TiVe 
should  try  to  conrince  the  working  man  that 
he  is  acting  foolishly  if  he  give  more  importance 
to  drink  than  it  ought  to  hare  But  we  have  no 
rieht  to  inveigh  against  drink,  thoagh  we  hare 
a  distinct  right  to  inreigh  against  drunkenness. 
There  is  no  mtrinaic  harm  in  beer ;  far  from  it ; 
and  80,  by  raring  against  it,  we  take  up  a  line 
of  ai^ument  from  which  we  may  be  beaten 
quite  easily  by  any  person  who  has  the  simplest 
power  of  reasoning.  The  real  temperance  cause 
is  injured  hy  intemperate  advocacy ;  and  an 
argument  which  we  cannot  honestly  sustain  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  it  is  enlbted  fo  support. 
Suppose  you  forbid  the  introduction  of  beer  into 
one  of  these  institutions,  and  you  are  asked 
your  reason  for  doing  so,  what  is  your  answer  ? 
That  you  are  afraid  of  drunkenness.  There  is 
some  danger  in  the  introduction  of  gas  into  a 
building.  Tou  don't  exclude  it;  but  you  place 
it  under  certain  restrictions,  and  use  certain  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  explosions.  Why  don't  you 
do  80  with  beer  f 


PRENCH  BEAD  (AND  GONE)  SHOTS. 

A  K£C£Ni  fatal  encounter  between  a  French 
nobleman  and  a  luckless  Irish  gentleman  Air- 
nishn  a  fresh  text  for  showing  on  what  footing 
duellinfif  stands  in  that  country.  France  has 
^ways  been  notorious  for  such  combats ;  French 
memoirs  overflow  with  duels;  and  French  novels 
ue  sprinkled  with  details  of  spirited  quarrels 
sure  to  be  arranged  by  this  useful  machinery. 
Yet,  up  to  a  recent  date,  the  Customs  of  Quar- 
rels, the  Hules  and  Precedents,  remained  wholly 
undigested. 

Tlie  Irish  constitutions  of  Clonmel,  explained 
in  a  previous  article,*  were  before  them  by 
many  decades  of  years.  A  French  code  was  at 
last  "  redacted,"  and  something  like  order  and 
system  introduced.  The  new  pandects  were 
sumed  by  eleven  peers,  twenty -Ave  general 
officers,  and  &ftj  superior  officers.  Nearly  all  the 
maires  and  pr^fets  gave  in  their  adhesion,and  even 

■  *  See  Dead  (and  Chme)  Shots,  rtH.  rii.,  p.  212. 


the  minister  of  war,  being  restrained  by  a  par- 
donable deUcacy,  and  the  awkwardness  of  official 
position,  from  attaching  his  signature,  took  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  formal  letter,  to  be  pub- 
lished hereafter,  signihing  his  apprord  of^ the 
entire  arrangements.  Many  of  toe  regulations 
are  transparently  borrowed  from  the  Irish  con- 
stitution. The  important  axiom  of  a  blow  ad- 
mitting of  no  verbal  apology  whaterer,  and  the 
almost  casuistical  theories  as  to  what  consti- 
tute "the  insulted  party,"  are  common  to 
both.  The  Frendi  eode,  howerer,  is  curious,  as 
illustrating  the  different  shapes  of  duello  which 
it  recognises. 

There  are  three  instruments  which  the  code 
of  duelling  recog^es;  the  small-svord,  the 
sabre,  and  the  pist<d.  In  France,  the  first 
is  looked  upon  as  the  national  and  accepted 
shape;  the  others  are  more  or  less  barlWio 
ana  exceptional  Most  Frenchmen  are  fencers, 
and  learn  that  nseful  science  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. A  French  father  does  not,  indeed,  from 
his  dying  bed  press  upon  his  child  the  duty  of 
being  "always  ready  with  the  pistol,"  which 
was  the  affectionate  testamentary  farewell  of  <ai 
Irish  gentleman  of  some  repute  in  these  en- 
counters, but  he  will  take  care  to  leave  his  son 
well  grounded  in  the  management  of  the  rapier. 
Up  to  areeent  period.a  Frenchman,  when  chal- 
l^ed,  inrambly  selected  pistols. 

Iiie  constitutions,  howerer,  distinctly  recog- 
nise the  pistol,  and  the  peculiar  variations 
which  that  special  shape  of  wager  of  battle  is 
allowed  to  take.  First,  the  rude  An^o-Irisb 
and  semi-barbaric  system  may  be  adopted  in  all 
its  rugged  simplicity:  a  measured  distance, 
the  two  contbatants  facing  each  other,  and  a 
signal.  So  might  Rousseau's  Indians,  out  of 
their  State  of  Nature,  and  furnished  by  a  par- 
donable anachronism  with  the  explosive  wea- 
pons of  cirilisation,  decide  their  quarrel  about 
the  charms  of  a  squaw.  The  simplicity  was 
hideous.  See  how  it  can  be  refined  into  an 
elegant  and  more  exciting  pastime.  First,  for  a 
dud  i  vobmtit  according  to  the  tedhniced  name. 
Two  lines,  distant  from  thirty-five  to  forty  paces, 
are  marked  off;  within  which  are  drawn  two 
other  lines,  firom  fifteen  to  tventy  paces  apart, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  tolerated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon  of  the  duel  a  roIont6,  the 
combatants  advance  cautioasly,  starting  from 
the  outside  line,  and  holding  their  pistols  down- 
wards. They  can  halt  when  they  please,  and  can 
take  aim  when  they  halt,  but  not  fire,  which  is 
only  allowed  when  the  line  is  reached.  Thus,  if 
one  desires  to  hare  the'first  shot,  he  may  walk 
on  quickly  till  he  reach  the  line,  and  then  fire ; 
but  he  has  the  disadvantages  of  a  hasty  aim,  and 
a  long  range.  The  moment  he  has  fired,  he  must 
remain  stMdily  in  his  place,  a  preq[  to  the  most 
uncomfbrtable  feelings,  until  his  adrersary  shall 
have  adjosted  his  aim,  and  covered  him.  On 
this  account,  in  Ireland  there  has  always  been 
a  reasonable  prejudice  in  favour  of  receiving 
the  adrersary's  fire;  the  apparent  risk  being 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous 
advantage  of  a  quiet  aim.  without  tlie  disturb- 
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ing  inflnenoe  id  ■  bostile  barrd.  wtiA  mast 

Tbe  duel  i  Monufe  w<bn'Oiyiig  appears  at  first 
d^t  to  JifEer  hUJe  from  tbe  one  last  described ; 
bat  then  are  f^mve  aad  iasportiBt  punts  of  dis- 
tinotaoo.  Oat  «f  thsae  TazimB  anapea  of  ca- 
eottnierthe  sldtfal  naaateiir  will  find  ma  adnm- 
tage  jKcording  to  hia  e^qMnenoe^  cod  the  peoa- 
liar  manBer  m  vill  hare  aoqaised  dming  Aat 
expetienoe.  There  are  the  saiae  linea,  awl 
aame  dbtanoea  manned  d£  Bat  tbe  paities 
adwM  in  a  B»g  diceatuHt— lodting  and  ad- 
Taunag  like  udiaa  Airni^iGCB--viih  poTO 
fire  the  moment  dther  halts.  This  is  tne  grand 
■diatiaetion — oot  one  of  fom,  ^  will  be  obserTed, 
hat  of  pnoeiplB,  and  mack  to  be  reoonuaended 
to  jioviceSf  VBO  might  aatanllj  be  agitated  by 
their  d^but.  Thegr  vill  thos  aacore  aa  earl; 
shot  with  a  freedon  from  distorbmfi;  iafluenoee. 
Hhr  is,  of  tMoisa  airnfa  the  uawback  of 
fcaTuig  to  accept  theaH3TeiBMt7*fl  file  withoot  sign 
or  pmteat.  it  afacnld  he  mtariiiMied.  that  as 
soon  as  <me  has  fired,  the  other  is  aot  allowed 
to  advanoe  fartber,  bat  must  disohar^e  his  piatol 
from  the  point  at  whioh  he  ia  standing. 

Next  foUowB  ik»  4mA  as  jyaa/«  lAieh  ia  an 
apprflwih  to  tiieiildBftsiio-firitHniiobahi(Hi, 
and  waa  danbtleas  aaaat  to  ooneUiabeMilaonaL 
prejodke.  Tbe  Binat  was  to  be  giren  brthiMie 
4daps  of  the  hanS,  irith  an  intenral  of  time 
fleemde  between  «im^.  At  the  first,  the  parties 
more ^wly towards eadionier;  attiie 
aeoond,  to  lerol,  still  walking;  at  the  third,  to 
halt  and  &e.  The  Freaoh  cede  Blates  that  if 
one  fires  before  or  after  tile- sigaal,  braomuch 
as  half  a  aeoond,  he  shall  be  eonsidned  a  dis- 
hcaenrable  man;  and  if  bj  tbe  di^jnoafiil 
mawBane  be  aball  hare  killed  his  adreraary,  he 
ahull  be  t"^**^  on  as  an  aasaaain.  To  minds 
kas  niee  Uiere  woold  ^^pear  but  little  distino- 
tion  between  the  cases.  But  if  Ute  advenary 
who  has  been  fixed  at  tkas  disbonoand^y  have 
Inen  bakf  emni^  to  aeea^  he  ia  albwed  a 
torrihfe  tttrHmtieB^^  toke  «  aknr  delUkerate 
aim,  mA  a  abot  k  loisir.  Where  one  diwaoe- 
fnl^  RBarra  hk  fire  after  Hio  ajpul,  t&  cHb- 
agreeal^  do^  is  allotted  to  1^  aeoonds  of  niah- 
ing  in  at  idl  lak  and  peril  efBuinfrontof  tiw 
weapon,  if  no  DtberoiMrae  will  anarnr — aaddis- 
anDiBg  lunu 

Then  follows  tbe  Sarriin,  which  is,  atriotly 
Bpeakmgj  a  genenc  term,  and  applicable  to  any 
mope  <u  oombat  where  a  line  of  separation  be- 
tweenthe  parties  is  enforced.  fiomenDesl^tenn 
is  applied  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  parties 
are  set  back  to  baei:,  and  at  a  gim  signal  must 
mardi  away  ten,  or  any  BpeoiaTnainber  of  paces, 
then  torn  nmnd  8mar%  and  fire.  Hus  ia.  per- 
haipBf  tiie  moat  Jimmau  aort  of  AteL  aa  there  are 
many  ehanoes  that  tbe  parties  wfll  nils  eaidi 
otiier.  Whereas  tiie  EngUahman  who  has  sm- 
daated  on  ihe  bopi  and  moors  will  hare  a  ntal 
advantage  in  tiiia  finrded  style  of  shooting. 
Allowance,  h«nrrer,  dioold  be  made  kx  a  profit- 
able expcrienae  cf  our  naghbonra  among  the 
foUns  and  epamtwiH-a  good  mnge  <tf  practiee 
smoBg  those  tiny  waiUen  of  the  grore  and 


boshes  contributing  to  stoa^  the  .^  and  luad 

very  conaidCTably. 

Thoe  is  abo  the  dael  ^  mmrcke  nom  iater' 
rompme  et  »  ligne  parallels— ^  ntha  ownher- 
some  title  !m  a  verj  simple  mode  of  amo^ 
menfc.   The  inentable  parallel  Unes  are  traeed 
at  aboot  fifteen  paces'  dutanea  (thoni^  itsema 
a  littte  myitenoofi  hew  those  marn  am  be 
"teaced**  alang  the  green  award  af  the  Boia  4s 
Bonh^ne),  awl  <die  parties  see  atertsd  bon 
pon^  exutij  qppoeito  eaok  other.  Utif  ean 
walk  either  fast  or  dow,  and  eanfae  Trfwithey 
^ease,  bat  nre  net  allowed  to  stop  or  to  lesca've 
then:  fire  a  aeoond  after  leachi^  the  end  of  j 
the  marcb.   This  syetem,  howerei;  ia  not  open  j 
to  the  objectiw  «f  bung  too  &TOBndile  to  the  | 
petson  who  receives  tbe  first  fire  and  naervea  ' 
his  own,  for  he  is  eompelied  to  be  en  roate 
while  takii^  his  aim,  and  is  limited  l^  time  and 
tbe  shcHt  distance  he  has  to  walk.  I 

Nert  in  the  goty  annals  of  French  dutili^ 
oomes  the  fashion  (u  tuning  tbe  two  AdverBaries 
into  a  daik  room,  armed  each  with  a  pair  of  pia-  j 
tols;  tiwai,  that  Mexican  practice  of  an  ottoanter  i 
«n  horsebaok,  armed  with  weaptms  of  every  kind. 
The  first  is  worthy  of  gladiatorial  days  and  tbe  , 
most  savage  of  the  emperors,  and  thne  ia  some-  ' 
thing  homfale  in  the  notion  of  the  two  caged 
men  creeping  ronnd  by  tbe  wall,  wiUi  fiuer  I 
on  the  tn^^,  aearady  dannx  to  breathe  f<»r  , 
fisar  1^  ^vung  tiieir  Memy  a  bint  of  their  po-  I 
sition.   Thrae  was  room,  too,  for  all  manner  I 
of  artful  devices  to  au^e  the  enemy  deliver  j 
hk  fire  first,  tbe  light  from  which  would  illa- 
minato  his  figue,  and  render  him  a  favoorable 
object.   Bat  thrae  shapes  of  actioa  the  freneh  I 
oode  lotAa  on  as  ezoeptional  and  highly  inre- 
gdar,  refusing  to  take  a^y  notioe  of  them,  or 
apply  its  ordinances  to  their  case.   It  throws 
out  only  one  contenptuoos  bint  m  reference  to 
them— namely,  that  all  stipulatioM  and  anaage- 
menta  most  lie  put  in  wiitii^. 

The  terrOile  duel  d  Poulnmeat  vhen  so 
desperate  was  the  character  of  the  <^kD0B  it 
was  agreed  that  (me  of  the  parties  should  die  on 
tbe  ground,  was  contrived  by  loadins  one  pistol 
only.  The  otlur  was  primed  m^y,  and  the 
second  holding  them  behind  his  bai^  the 
parties  chose,  by  saying  "To  the  rights"  or,  "I^ 
the  left."  Then  the  end  of  a  pocket-handkerchief 
was  placed  in  each^of  their  liands,  and  tbe  fatal 
ugnu  given.  If  the  holder  of  the  pistol  pulled 
the  trigger  before  the  signal,  he  was  justiy  dealt 
with  as  an  assassin,  in  the  case  of  his  harmg  the 
loaded  weapon.  In  case  of  its  pro^ug  the 
empty  onev  the  opponent  had  the  privilege  of 
putting  the  muzzfe  to  his  head  and  shooting 
him  on  tbe  ^lot.  Bvi  these  exttavaganoes — 
ou^oiuings  of  an  indecent  and  nngentlemanly 
aninum^ — noeivedbat  little  toleratum,  and  the 
genteel  code,  as  was  mentioned,  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  its  incidents.  Of  the  dramaUo  ele- 
ments involved  in  a  "situation"  of  this  sort, 
that  skilful  dramatist.  M.  Dumas  the  elder,  was 
not  alow  to  avail  himself;  he  has  worked  this 
strata  aocording  to  true  **6aittt  IbrtinV 
gai^'  faadil^n^  in  to  lariodnina  of  Fanliiie. 
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FRENCH  DEAD  (ASD  «0K£)  SHOTS.      [Apiu  is,  uss.]  ISl 


l!1ie  chraaKles  of  the  Bou  de  iBoakgne  (taki^ 
that  arena  in  its  widest  aeiue  as  ^mbolical  oT 
vack  battlfrcroaxtds  aH  over  Fnnwe)  show  vamy 
cnooimters  oetvooii  Txesblimen  and  foieigBera. 
Bat  the  Bois  de  Booli^pie  has  been  inraded  the 
beaatifiers  of  tiieEnpue,  smd  its  pleasant  pnvacy 
forsnchmeetiiigBdietBrfaBd.  Itnsedtoe^jojlhe 
distindion  hemg  the  traditional  locos  in  qito 
<i  all  tounuunents,  jnat  as  Chalk  Tana  iKfts  the 
tiysting-^aoe  for  Ijcmdaii,  and  The  Fifteen 
Acre^  "tie  the? more  or less"--« the attoioej 
writing  his  cbaQeDga  obaerred  with  profeasiooal 
accuracy— for  DiiHun. 

Gcdng  dflwn  to3l[arKilles  about  the  month  of 
Ifaich,  sereoteea^iiBdndaiidflix^-fiT^ws  dia> 
coTer  Lord  yilnmni'yi  the  eldest  stm  of  the  Sootdi 
Xlwl  of  GleBcanii^  skting in  the  theatisaF  Hat 
vcmdevM  UeditencRBean  city.  He  hiqqwned  to 
be  very  deaf^  and,  with  the  serreraity  of  those 
afSicted  in  that  way,  talked  with  an  eatoest 
loadnesa.  A  IPreneh  officer  in  the  next  box, 
with  dcTont  attentionto  theperfonnanoe,  which 
we  have  not  yet  reached  to,  and  that  intempe- 
rate  manner  of  reproTing  intemiption,  in  which 
we  are  yet  hi^pHy  far  behind  thetq,  stood  up 
and  called  out  rot^hlr*  '^FoiKl  pux!"  This 
admonition  was  umntelligible  to  the  deaf  loyd, 
who  maintained  liis  ccmveraation  at  the  same 
level  of  pitch.  The  iiyunction  was  jrepeated 
several  times  with  the  same  result.  Ibeceapaa 
the  polite  rrenchmaa  nase.  and,  stoopine  over, 
said,  with  ^gieat  violenoe,  "l^asez-Tons!"  To 
bim       Tiscoont,  st  last  restored  to  heanng, 

SaTe  some  short  answer,  and  talked  a  good 
eal  loader  to  show  his  disregard.  It  chanced 
then  that  the  officer  chai^ged  uis  box,  and  later 
on  the  Enflish  lord,  who  was  wandenng  rauod 
the  house,  nappened  to  come  into  this  very  box, 
of  all  boxes  in  the  world,  and,  in  utter  uncon- 
sciousness, stood  at  the  door,  his  eyes  roaming 
over  the  futures  of  the  officer.  The  latter,  then 
boiling  with  rage  at  this  apparent  detenninaiaon 
to  insult  him,  started  up  and  flew  at  the  Eng- 
lishman,  a^ing  Mm  wbat  he  meant  by  staring  at 
hkn.  'The  othei;  ma  do«bt  betinnkiag  him  of  the 
well-known  proverb,  said  he  had  a  right  to  look 
at  ai^  DM  em  of  eo;^  imk.  On  wbidi  the 
officer  flew  at  tan,  dragged  hiu  down  into  the 
street,  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
naked  sword.  Upon  which  the  deaf  lord  drew 
his  sword  gallanUy ;  but,  before  he  could  make 
more  thaaa  pass  -or  two,  was  run  tbroogh  the 
body,  the  omoer's  aword  coming  out  at  his 
ahoulder-blade.  Those  familiar  with  tliis  gay  and 
Eastoni  port  caai'&Dey  that  soane  in  on  open 
Place  hard  by  to  the  Canehi^e,  with  the  lighted 
caf^s— not  yet  were  the  days  of  the  gorgeous 
and  fantastic  Caf6  Tore — and  the  coloured 
awnings  from  the  windows  fluttering  in  the  air, 
and  tlw  great  Mediteirsnean  tolling  up  to  the 
shore  a  few  jirds  «way.  Shnds  for  the  watch, 
a  crowd,  poariogipnh  fimn  the  paitwre,  gall- 
ing round,  and  the  Harquis  m  Fecquigny,  at 
the  bead  of  his  euard,  hurrying  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  poor  Englishman  was  lying.  He  was 
gasping  for  breath,  choking  for  want  of  air,  while 
tne  crowd,  with  the  atnpidity  of  all  crowds. 


pleased  in  still  doier  mbim.  Bat  the  French 
guard  made  a  mg  round  bim,  and  saved  bis  life 
for  once.  He  was  stUl,  however,  gasph^  and 
atnu;gling  tiiere,  wheat  a  Nu^wn.  who  haa  been 
at  the  (Jay,  came  np,  slit  open  the  collar  of  his 
shirt,  bad  him  lifted  uii,  and  some  water  giien  to 
bim.  He  was  all  but  aea4  Bad  could  not  ^>eak ; 
but,  wonderful  to  lelate,  in  three  .days  was  per- 
fectly well.  Some  little  intematioaid  difficulty 
was  sjiprehmided  at  first,  but  the  TilTigligh  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  soon  set  all  straight. 

Two  years  before  the  great  French  Hevda- 
tioo,  a  French  officer  unguardedly  delivered 
himself  c£  the  aphorism  that  '*  the  Eiiglish  ariiy 
had  more  .pUegm  than  qiirit" — a  seDtimcDit 
which  ieal}jr  bad  a  snbstntum  of  troth,  bat  was 
awkwardlj  worded.  He  should  have  said  that 
phlegm  waa  oneahapeof  the«pi>itof  theBriUsh 
army.  The  name  of  this  inoautious  Frenchman 
was  artfuUr  veiled  under  that  of  the  Qievalier 
la  B^  and  that  of  the  £n^b  officer,  who 
pnoo^tt^  dialleoged  bim,  was  thinly  disguised 
onder  that  of  Ci^ttaiu  S„  of  the  El^enth 
Begimeiit.  The  o&nce  would  appear  to  have 
been  so  deadly  that  the  parties  were  placed  at 
the  alambfdy  short  dbtance  of  only  five  paces ! 
Captain  S.  first,  and  bis  ball  "took  pUce," 
to  use  the  words  of  the  authorised  report  of  the 
transactioi^  on  the  chevalier's  breast,  bat,  by  a 
mareel  i^JgODd  lucli^  waa  stopped  by  a  metal 
button.  "Toe  cbevaber,  touched  by  sob^pya 
deUverance,  munanimonsiir  fixes  iutheau^  and 
itcknowle%e8  unt  Ha  Eq^ish  kne  both  spint 
and  pM^nm.  T"  ilhistrithwi  of  tbis  fortunate 
esaafc,  it  may  be  meatioBed  th^  some  forty 
yean  agc^  ft  fetson  connected  wiUi  the  iamily 
of  the  writer  >of  tbeae  notes,  was  nding  out 
one  mmuiw  in  Irdand,  accompanied  Iry  sym- 
patbisiag  Qicad%  to  urrai^  a  HUle  "oiffi* 
culty"_  cf  the  same  deacrwtum.  TThen  at  the 
gate  luB  eye  fell  upon,  a  boEse-aboe.  Witb  ob- 
streperous cries  of  rejoicing  he  was  called  on  to 
dismount  and  pick  it  up.  All  felicitated  him  on 
so  luckj  an  omen.  He  pidi  it  Into  his  pocket,  and 
his  adversaiy's  bcdl  actually  strmd:  over  the 
region  of  the  beart  and  glanced  off  at  an  aog^ 

obortly  after  the  batfle  of  Waterloo,  an  un- 
lucky pamphlet  found  its  way  into  Treaoatt— 
the  conversation-rooms  at  the  wateong-place  of 
Bagnkea.  This  pamphlet  took  prsttv  mudi 
the  same  odd  view  of  the  battle  of  Toiuouse  as 
M.  Thiers  has  recently  done  of  Watorloo.  An 
Englishman  chanced  to  take  it  up,  and  wrote  on 
the  margin  that  "evdrthiog  in.  it  was  ^Ise; 
that  Iiord  Wellington  bad  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  the  French  ac^y  were  indebted  to 
his  generositv  for  not  bavine  been  put  to  the 
sword."  A  not  young  Frenchman  of  the  place, 
named  Pinac,  at  onoe  called  out  the  indiscreet 
Englishman.  Everything  was  done  to  accom- 
modate matters-,  and  we  are  told  that  even  the 
authorities  delicately  and  considerately  inter- 
fered, 60  fiu:  aa  atorM  suasion  might  be  effectual. 
But  all  these  good  offices  provediueffectual,  and 
the  representatives  of  tbe  two  nations  met  on  the 
around.  PocHrPinaomve  one  mote  illustration  of 
the  insufficiBnoy  of  this  rnode  of  adjusting  a  qoar- 
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rd,  for  at  the  first  fire  be  received  tiie  English- 
man's ball  in  the  stotnach,  and  died  shortly 
after. 

The  season  after  the  first  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, and  more  particularlv  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  was,  it  is  well  known,  very  fruit- 
in  quarrels  between  French  and  Encash 
officera.  Iliat  pleasant  (gossip.  Captain  t3ro- 
now,  has  furnished  many  mcideuts  ulnstrative 
of  this  spirit.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  French 
spent  days  and  nights  practising  fencing ;  and 
even  resorted  to  the  device  of  dressing  up 
feDcing-masters  in  ofBcers'  clothes,  and  seiti^ 
them  to  pick  qoarrels  with  ibe  English.  It 
became  itnposaible  fin  these  latter  to  avoid 
a  conflict  with  men  bnrniiuf  wi^  rage  and 
mortification,  and  determinea  to  insult  their 
conquerors.  At  Bordeaux,  the  Frenchmen  used 
to  come  across  the  Garonne  for  the  express 
pnrpose  of  picking  a  qaarrel;  and  as  the 
challeuge  usually  came  from  the  English,  the 
French  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  inva- 
riably selected  their  favourite  small-sword. 
Struige  to  say,  the  result  was  nsuaUy  in  fa- 
vour of  our  couutrymen,  who,  being  utterly 
helpless  at  carte,  and  tierce,  and  all  the  nice- 
ties of  the  exercise,  unconsciously  reproduced 
the  scene  in  Moliere's  Bourgeois,  rushed  on, 
in  defiance  of  guards  and  passes,  and  cut  down 
their  enemy  at  once.  In  vain  Uie  Frenchmen 
protested  that  this  was  "brutal"  and  " unchi- 
Tatrons,"  that  it  was  a  crriiu;  outrage  against 
"  les  rfegles  d'escnme."  Stalwart  Englishmen 
stood  by  their  friend,  and,  producing  loaded 
pistols,  threatened  to  ^oot  any  who  attempted 
to  interfere.  This  system  gnulually  produced 
a  more  wholesome  state  of  feeling. 

One  night  a  party  of  English  and  Irish 
officers  were  at  the  little  ThtSStre  de  la  Gatt^, 
where  some  French  officers  tried  the  usu^ 
devices  to  engage  them  in  a  quarrel.  The 
Frenchmen  had  their  swords,  which  they  drew 
at  once,  with  the  alacrity  of  their  country; 
unfortunately,  the  Anglo-Hibemian  party  had 
none.  They,  however,  rapidly  broke  up  all  the 
chairs  and  tables  at  hand,  and  converting  the 
fragments  into  usefol  weapons  of  offence,  slti- 
Teredeverysword  opposed  to  them,  utterly  rout- 
ine their  opponents*  In  the  delicate  situation  in 
wuch  the  occupying  army  was  placed,  there 
was  an  inclination  to  make  every  allowance  for 
wounded  sensibilities ;  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  brook  the  offensive  behaviour  of  tlie  ua- 
tives,  and  their  studious  insults.  And  the  English 
authorities  knew  the  temper  of  the  situation  so 
well,  that  none  of  the  surviving  offenders  were 
visited  with  severe  punishment. 

One  of  the  most  painful  cases  occurred  at 
Cambrai,  shortly  after  Waterloo,  where  a  party 
of  the  English  Guards  were  in  garrison.  A  young 

officer^  Lieutenant  G  ,  was  followed  one 

day  by  a  French  officer  in  plain  clothes^  swear- 


ing and  uttering  the  grossest  insults.  The 
young  officer,  finding  it  impossible  to  misun- 
derstand or  -overlook  this  mtmsive  mode  of 
address,  turned  ronnd  and  asked  him  to  whom  | 
he  was  applying  such  language.   *'  To  you,  and  | 
all  Eaglisn  cowards!"  was  the  answer ;  which,  as  { < 
a  matter  of  course,  bore  fruit  in  a  cballen;>e.  I 
The  whole  thing  was  so  absurd,  that  the  police  i 
authorities  interfered,  and  promised  that  the  | 
offender  should  be  sent  away  forthwith.  How- 
ever, the  meeting  took  place  outside  the  ram-  i 
parts,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  \\ 
townspeople.   Thoiu^h  mstois  had  been  agreed  ;| 
on  as  the  weapons,  ue  Frenchman  made  his  ap-  < 
pearanee  with  swords,  and  after  some  discussion  i| 
umedtonse  one  of  hts  adversary's  weapons.  11 
The  young  Guardsman  fell  at  tiie  U8t  shot,  and  i 
it  was  remarked  at  tJie  tibie  that  the  French 
officer  gave  a  sort  of  start  or  stagffer,  whence  it  • 
was  suspected  afterwards  that  heliad  been  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  mail.  While  the  poor  youth 
was  gasping  and  struf^ling  in  the  arms  of  Iiis 
frienas,  the  Frenchman  looked  on  calmly  from  a  j 
distance,  and  made  this  remark  in  a  commise-  | 
rating  tone :  "  Poor  voung  man !  Had  he  fought  j 
with  swords,  he  had  been  spared  all  this  agony !" 
A  party  of  soldiers  arriving  to  carry  off  the  I 
slain  officer,  the  Frenchman  grew  apprehensive,  j 
and  said  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  seize  him ;  ' 
that  he  had  come  there  on  the  understanding,  I 
&e. ;  bnt  was  allowed,  says  the  chronicle,  to  | 
depart  "in  the  moat  honourable  manner."  THati  Ij 
very  evening  he  was  seen  at  a  caf^  exhibiting  a  i 
handkerchief  with  a  mark  of  a  ballet  in  it^  and  | , 
boasted  loudly  that  he  had  killed  a  Prussian,  a 
Spaniard,  an  Anstrian.  and  a  Fortugoese,  and 
had,  "  at  last,  been  lucky  enough  to  kiil  aa 
Englishmau!'*  , 
In  Mr.  Leveies  rollicking  narrative  of  Harry  •' 
Lorrequer  are  introduced  some  tme  stories  of 
these  Anglo-French  encounters  during  the  "  oc-  \ 
cnpation.  *  *  i 
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CHAPTER  r.       t  ' 

Mbs.  Dosd  knew  her  man  (ladies  are  very 
apt  to  fattiom  their  male  acquaintance — too  apt, 
/  think) ;  and,  to  pin  him  to  tlie  only  medical 
theme  vhich  interested  her,  seised  the  oppor- 
tonity  while  he  was  in  actual  contact  with  Julia's 
wrist,  and  rapidly  enumerated  her  symptoms,  and 
also  told  him  what  Hr.  Onoond  had  said  about 
Hyperocsthesia. 

"Goose  Qbzece  !"  barked  Sampson,  loud,  clear, 
and  sharp  as  an  irritated  watch-dog ;  but  this  one 
bow-wow  Tented,  he  was  silent  as  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Dodd  smiled,  and  proceeded  to  Hyper- 
oemia,  and  thence  to  the  Antiphlogistio  Regimen. 

At  that  imhappy  adjective,  Sampson  jumped 
vpt  oaat  itwty  Ilia  patient's  hand,  forgot  her 
existenOB — she  was  bnt  a  charming  individual — 
and  galoped  into  his  native  r^ion,  Qeneralities. 

"Antiphli^stie!  Mai— deui—mad^m,  Uiat 
one  long  fragmint  of  ass's  jaw  has  slain  a  million. 
Adapted  to  the  weakness  al  human  nature,  which 
leceives  with  rivirince  ideas,  howerer  childish, 
that  oome  draped  in  long  tailed,  and  exotic  words, 
that  w^'n*?"*  polysyllable  has  riconeilcd  the 
modem  mind  to  the  chimeras  of  th'  ancients,  and 
ontbntdiered  the  guillotine,  the  mndiet,  and  the 
sword :  ay,  and  bnt  for  me 

Had  iMrred  tbe  door 
For  dntarios  more, 

on  the  great  coming  sceinee,  the  aceince  of 
healing  diseases  instead  of  defiidng;  and  dividing 
'em,  and  lengrthening  their  names  and  their 
durashin,  and  shortening  nothing  but  the  pashint. 
Th'  antiphlogistic  Therey  is  this :  That  Disease 
is  fiery,  and  that  any  artificial  exhaustion  of  vital 
force  must  cool  the  system,  and  reduce  the  mor- 
bid fire,  called,  in  their  donkey  Latin, '  fiamma,' 
and  in  their  compound  donkey  Latin,  'infiamma- 
tton,'  and,  in  their  Qoose  Greece,  'phlogosis,' 
'phlegmon,'  &c.  And  accordingly  th'  anti> 
phlogistic  Practice  is,  to  cool  the  sick  man  by 
bleeding  him,  and.  when  bUd,  either  to  rebleed 
1dm  with  a  change  of  uutrament,  bites  and  stabs 
instid  of  gashes,  or  die  to  rake  the  blid,  and 
then  blister  tiie  blid  and  raked,  and  then  pnsh 
mercory  till  tiie  te^  of  the  Uid,  laked,  and 
Uistaed  shake  in  their  aociets,  and  to  utaire 


the  blid,  pnrged,  salivated,  blistered  wretch  from 
first  to  last.  This  is  the  Antiphlogistic  system. 
It  18  seldom  carried  out  entire,  beoause  the 
pashint  at  the  first  or  seoond  link  m  their  rime- 
dial  chain,  expires;  or  else  gives  such  plain 
signs  €X  miaag,  that  even  these  aas-ass-ins 
tue  fright,  and  try  t'  undo  their  own  work,  not 
disease's,  by  tonics  an'  turtle,  and  atimnlaiits; 
which  tluDgs  given  at  the  right  time  instid  of  the 
wrong,  given  when  the  pashint  was  merely 
weakened  by  his  disorder,  and  not  enfeebled  by 
their  didly  rimedies,  would  have  cut  th'  ailment 
down  in  a  few  hours." 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Mrs.  Dodd ;  "  and  now,  my 
good  friend,  with  respect  to  my  daughter  " 

"K'  list  ael"  clashed  Sampson;  "ye're 
goen  to  fathom  Ih'  antiplilogistics,  since  they 
stitl  survive  an*  slay  in  holes  and  corners  like 
Barkton  an  d'ltly;  I've  driven  thevainperes  out 
0*  the  cintres  o'  civiUsaliou.  Begin  with  their 
coolers !  Exhaustion  is  not  a  cooler,  it  is  a 
feverer,  and  they  know  it;  the  way  parrots  know 
sentences.  Why  are  we  all  more  or  loss  feverish 
at  night  P  because  we  are  weaker.  Starvation  is 
no  cooler,  it  is  an  inflamer,  and  they  know  it,  as 
parrots  know  truths,  but  can't  apiJy  them :  for 
they  know  that  baming  fever  rages  in  ivery 
town,  street,  camp,  where  famine  is.  As  for 
bloo<Uctting,  their  prime  cooler,  it  is  inflamma- 
tory ;  and  they  know  it  (parrot-wise),  for  the 
thumping  heart,  and  bounding  pulse,  ofpasliints 
blid  by  butchers  in  black,  and  bullocks  blid  by 
butchers  in  blue,  prove  it;  and  they  have  re- 
corded this  in  all  their  books :  yet  stabbed,  aiid  bit, 
and  starved,  aud  mercuvied,  and  murdered,  on. 
But  mind  ye,  all  their  sham  coolers  are  real 
weakeners  (I  wonder  they  didn't  inventory 
Satin  aud  his  brimstin  kke  among  their  refrijra- 
tors),  and  this  is  the  point  whence  f  appreciate 
their  imbecility,  and  the  sairvice  I  have  rendered 
mankmd  in  been  the  first  t'  attack  their  banded 
school,  at  a  time  it  seemed  imprignable." 

"Ah,  this  promises  to  be  very  interesting," 
sighed  Mrs.  Dodd;  "and  before  you  enter  on  so 
large  a  field,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
dispose  of  a  littlo  matter  which  lies  at  my  heart. 
Here  is  my  poor  duiRfater  " 

"  Nltsbueb  !  A  human  Bean  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  fiux  and  reflux ;  his  component  particles 
move,  change,  disappear,  and  are  renewed;  his 
life  is  a  round  of  eidkaustion  and  tepur.  Of  ^is 
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' !    repair,  the  brain  is  the  sovereign  ajmt  by  night 
;  i    and  day;  and  the  blood  the  great  living  niatenaii 
;    and  digestible  food  th'  indispensible  supply. 
•    And  this  balance  of  exhaustion  and  lepair  is  too 
nice  to  tamper  with ;  disn't  s  single  sleeideBS 
I    night,  or  dmnerless  day,  write  some  pallor  on  the 
face,  and  tell  agunst  the  buddy  P   3o  does  a 
'    single  excesssive  perspiration,  a  trifling  diary,  or 
a  cut  finger,  thoogji  it  takes  bat  half  aa  oooe  of 
blood  out  of  the  system.  And  what  is  the  cause 
of  tJiat  rare  hriab— it  occnrj  only  to  pashiots  thai 
I    can't  afford  dooking—Dlth  ftom  old  age  ?  Think 
I    ye  the  man  really  sucenmms  under  yews,  or  is 
I    mowed  down  by  Time  P  Nay,  yon's  just  Potry 
an  Bosh.  Nashins  bare  been  thinned  by  the 
lancet,  but  niver  by  the  scythe ;  and  years  are 
not  forces,  but  misares  of  evints.   No,  Coa- 
tenarius  decays  and  dies,  bekase  his  bodil'  ez- 
I   pinditure  goes  on ;  and  his  bodil'  income  lessens 
by  failure  of  the  reparaiive  and  reproductive 
forces.    And  now  suppose  bodil'  exhaustion 
and  repair  were  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary,  in- 
stid  of  vital,  economy ;  what  would  you  say  to 
the  steward,  or  housekeeper,  who,  to  balance 
1    your  accounts  and  keep  you  solvint,  should  open 
i    every  known  channel  of  eipinse  with  one  hmid, 
I    and  with  the  other— stop  the  supplies  P  Yet  this  is 
how  the  Dockers  for  thirty  cinturies  have  burned 
th*  human  candle  at  both  ends,  yet  wondered  the 
I  j    light  of  life  expired  under  their  hands." 
I      "It  seems  irrational.    Then  in  my  daughter's 
j  I    case  you  would  " 

I  "Looksee!  A  pashint  fails  sick.  What  haps 
,1  directly  t  Why  the  balance  is  troubled,  and  ex- 
I  faaustion  exceeds  mpm.  Jor  proof,  obsairve  the 
j  I   buddy  when  Disease  is  fresh ! 

And  yoa  will  always  find  a  loss  of  desb. 

I    To  put  it  economikly,  and  then  you  arast  under- 
stand  it,  been  a  housekeeper — 

Whatirer  the  Disease,  its  form,  or  Maence, 
I  Expinditnre  goes  on,  and  income  lesaens. 

I    To  this  sick  and  therefore  weak  man,  enter  a 
j    Docker  purblind  with  cinturies  of  Cant,  Pricidint, 
Blood,  and  Goose  Greece  j  imagines  him  a  fiery 
-    pervalid,  though  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
j     through  its  interpreter  common  language,  pro- 
nounces him,  what  he  is  and  looks,  an  'invalid,' 
I     gashes  him  with  a  lancet,  spills  out  the  great 
i     liquid  material  of  all  repair  by  the  gallon,  and 
;    fells  this  weak  man,  wounded  now,  and  pale,  and 
[    faiuLiug,  with  Dith  stamped  on  his  face,  to  th' 
;    earth,  like  'a  bayoneted  soldier  or  a  slaughtered 
ox.   If  the  weak  man,  wounded  thus  and  weak- 
[    ened,  survives,  then  the  chartered  Thugswhohavc 
:    drained  him  by  the  bunghole,  turn  to  and  drain 
'    him  by  the  spigot ;  they  rake  him,  and  then  blis- 
I    ter  him,  and  then  calomel  him :  aad  lest  Nature 
j    should  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  counter- 
I   balance  these  frightful  outgoings,  they  keep 
!    strong  meat  and  drink  out  of  his  system  emptied 
by  their  stabs,  bites,  purges,  mercury,  and  blis- 
>'.   ters;  danuUjjits!   And t£ttt, -Asia exeipted,wM 
I    proflssional  Midicine  from  Hippocrates  to  &mp- 
sin;  Antiphk^istio  is  but  a  modem  namo 
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for  an  ass-asS'tnating  routine  which  has  lurer  | 
varied  a  hair  since  scholastic  midicine,  the  silliest  I 
and  didliest  of  all  the  hundred  forms  of 
Quaekery,  fifst  rose— ualike  Soeince,  Art,  Reli- 
gion, and  all  true  Suns— in  the  West;  to  wtnmd 
^e  sick;  to  weaken  tlie  weak ;  and  mutilate  the 
hurt;  and— Tnnr  Havkind  !" 

Tim  Tolable  impugner  of  bis  own  profession  I 
delireied  these  two  last  words  in  thunder  so 
sodden  and  effective  as  to  strike  Julia'swork  out  i 
of  her  hands.  But  here,  as  in  Nature,  a  mo- 
ment's pause  followed  the  thunderclap ;  so  Mrs. 
Dodd,  who  bod  long  been  patiently  watching  her 
opportunity,  smothered  a  shriek,  and  edged  in  a 
word:  "This  b  irresistible;  you  have  confuted 
everybody ;  to  their  hearts'  ccntent :  and  now 
thequestitmiSiWhat  course  shall  we  substitute?" 
She  meant,  "  in  the  great  case,  which  occupies 
me."  But  Sampson  attached  a  nobler,  w^er, 
sense  to  her  query. 

"What  course?  Why  the  great  Chronothair- 
mal  practice,  based  on  the  remittent  and  febrile 
character  of  all  disease;  above  all,  on 

The  law  of  Penlodldty,  a  law 
Whaoee  Uidioina  yet  has  weUa  of  light  to  dnir. 

By  Beraittency,  I  mean  th*  ebb  of  Disease,  by 
Perriodidty,  Ih'  ebb  and  also  the  flow,  the  pa- 
roxysm and  the  remisntm.  These  remit  and 
recur,  and  keep  time  like  the  tides,  not  in  ague 
and  x^ttent  fever  only,  as  the  Profisi^an 
ima^nes  to  this  day,  but  in  all  diseases  from  a 
SdrrhuB  in  the  Pylorus  t'  a  toothache.  And 
I  discovered  this,  and  the  new  paths  to  cure  of 
all  diseases  it  opens,  AJone  I  did  it :  and  what 
my  reward  P  hooted,  insulted,  belied,  and  called 
a  quack,  by  the  banded  scluwl  of  profissional 
assassins,  who,  in  their  day  hooted  Harrey  and 
Jinner,  authors  too  of  great  disooreries,  but  dis< 
coveries  narrow  in  tiwr  consequences  compared 
with  mine.  T'appreraataChrouothainnalism.ye 
must  b^in  at  the  beginmngi  so  just  answer  me 

-What  is  mur 

At  this  huge  inquiry  whirring  up  all  in  a 
moment,  like  a  cock  pheasant  in  a  wood,  Mrs. 
Dodd  sank  back  in  her  chair  despondent.  See- 
ing her  hors  de  combat,  Sampson  turned  to  Julia 
and  demanded,  twice  as  loud,  "  What  is  Mas  ?" 
JuUa  opened  two  violet  eyes  at  him,  and  then 
looked  at  her  mother  for  a  hint  how  to  proceed. 

"  How  can  that  child  answer  such  a  question  P" 
sighed  Mrs.  Dodd.  "  Let  ua  return  to  the  point." 

*'  I  have  never  strayed  an  inch  from  it  It's 
about  Young  Physic" 

"No,  excuse  me,  it  is  about  a  young  lady.  Uni- 
versal Medicine !  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  P" 

"Now  this  is  the  way  with  them  all,"  cried 
Sampson,  furious;  "there  lowed  John  BuU.  The 
menand  women  of  this  benighted  noshinhare  an 
ear  for  anything;  provided  it  mattns  noUiing: 
Talk  Jology,  Conchology.  Bntooudogy,  Theolc^, 
Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Deuteronomy,  Bother- 
onomjr,  or  fioshologyt  and  am  is  listemd  to  with 
riverenoe,  becwise  these  are  all  far-off  things  in 
fogs;  but  at  a  word  about  the  gxeat^  near, uae£nl 
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art  of  Healing,  y"  all  stop  your  ears ;  for  why ; 
your  life  and  dailianourly  liappiness  depend  on  it. 
But  'no,*  sis  Jolm  Boll,  the  knowle(fe>  of  our 
own  buddies,  and  how  to  sare  our  own  Bokin, 
Beef  I  mean,  day  by  day  from  disease  and 
chartered  ass-ass-ins,  all  that  may  interest  Ihe 
thinkers  in  Saturn,  hat  what  the  dceril  is  it  t'  im 
talk  t*  vt  of  the  hi/nly  buddies,  not  of  our  own. 
Babble  0*  comets  an'  meteors  an*  Ethereal  nibulaa 
(tterermiadthembiilnuioarownslcuUs).  Dis- 
conrse  1^  us  of  Predistinashin,  Spitzbuisen 
seaweed^  the  last  noTel,  the  nTcnth  vile; 
Chriadiiniimig  the  Patwumuu  on  oonditionth^ 
are  not  to  oorae  here,  and  Ghrisehiniae  the  White- 
«hapeliBDS;  of  the  letter  to  the  Times  from  the 
tinker  wrecked  at  'Gmbootoo;  uid  the  dear 
Professor's  lecture  on  the  probabeelity  of  snail- 
shella  in  the  back-yard  of  the  moon !  but  don't 
ask  US  to  know  ourselres !— lijits !  1" 

The  cloqncnt  speaker,  depressed  by  the  per- 
versity of  Englishmen  in  giving  their  minds  to 
«Tery  part  of  creation  but  their  bodies,  suffered 
a  momentary  loss  of  eneigy;  then  Mrs.  Dodd, 
who  had  long  been  watching  lyni-like,  glided  in. 
""Let  us  compound.  Ton  are  for  oaring  all  the 
world,  beginnipg  with  Nobody.  My  ambition  is 
to  cure  my  girl,  and  leave  mankind  in  peace. 
Now  if  you  wtU  begin  with  my  child,  I  will  sub- 
mit to  rectify  the  universe  in  its  proper  turn. 
Any  time  will  do  to  set  the  human  race  r^ht ; 
you  own  it  is  in  no  harry :  bat  my  child's  oase 
presses!  so  do  pray  cure  her  for  me." 

"Mai — dear  — mad'm;  ome  her!  How  on 
airth  am  I  to  do  that  ?" 

"  At  least  tell  me  what  her  Indisposition  is." 

"  Oh !  What,  didn't  I  teU  you  f  Well,  there's 
autimuc  tiie  matter  with  her." 

At  receiving  this  cavalier  reply  for  the  reward 
«f  all  her  patience.  Mis.  Dodd  was  so  hurt,  and 
so  nearly  angry,  that  she  rose  with  dignify  from 
her  Beat,  with  ber  dieek  aetnally  pinl^  imd  the 
water  in  hw  eyes.  Sampson  saw  she  was  raffled, 
andappealed  to  Julia  of  all  people.  "Tberenow, 
Miss  Julee,"  sud  he,mefidly;  **BheisinaTage  be- 
cause I  wMi't  hnmbi^  her.  Foplns  voolt  dccipee. 
I  tell  yoo,  ma'am,  it  is  not  a  mii^cal  oase  t  give  me 
disease  and  I'll  cure 't.  Stop,  I'll  tell  ye  wlu^  do; 
let  her  take  and  swallow  the  ^kton  Docks*  pre- 
s^ptiona,  and  Butcher  Best's,  and  canting  Kin- 
yon's,  and  after  those  four  tinkers  there'll  be- 
plenty  holes  to  mend ;  then  send  for  me  V 

Here  was  irony.  Mrs.  Dodd  retorted  by 
finesse ;  she  turned  on  him  with  a  sugared  smite, 
and  said:  "nevermind  doctors  and  patients;  it 
is  so  long  smce  we  met ;  I  do  liope  you  will  waive 
ceremony,  and  dine  with  me  en  and." 

He  accepted  with  pleasure ;  but  must  return 
to  his  inn  first  and  get  rid  of  his  dirty  boots,  and 
pashiuls.  And  with  this  he  whipped  ouf  his 
watch,  and  saw  that,  dealing  with  universal  me- 
dicine, he  had  disappointed  more  thui  one  siok 
individual  i  so  shot  out  as  hard  as  he  had  shot 
in,  and  left  the  ladies  looking  at  erne  anotlw  after 
the  phenomenon 


"Well !"  said  Julia,  with  a  world  of  meaning. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Dodd,  "  he  w  a  little 
eccentric.  I  think  I  will  request  them  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  dinner." 

"  No,  mamma,  if  you  please,  not  to  put  me  off 
30  transparently ;  tell  me  first  the  reason  you 
did  not  ring  the  bcU,  and  bid  the  servant  conduct 
that  man  to  the  door,  very,  very  early  in  the 
conference  P  If  I  had  interrupted,  and  shouted, 
and  behaved  so,  you  would  have  paioked  me  off  to 
bed,  or  somewhere,  directly.'* 

"  Don't  say  *  packed,'  love.  Dismissed  me  to 
bed." 

" Ah cried  Jnlii^  "yon are  yoorself  again: 
that  privileged  person  is  gxme,  and  we  must  all 
mind  our  Fs  and  ^8  onoe  nunc.  Tliis  is  more  than 
natural.  Tou  would  not  lay  down  your  obaraoter 
for  a  sin^e  person,  to  take  it  np  again  the  mo- 
ment be  was  gone-~-without  a  reason.  •  Here  is 
some  mystery."  Tbea  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  nused  them  to  Heaven,  just  like  the  best 
statues ;  "  my  own  mother  has  a  secret ;  a  secret 
from  her  JuUa.  Well,  I  deserve  it."  This  ac- 
knowledgment slipped  outthrough  speaking  too 
fast,  and  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  this  sta- 
tuesque Hebe  hung  her  head  most  prosaically,  and 
looked  as  if  she  could  bite  her  tongue  off. 

Mrs,  Dodd,  with  an  air  of  nonch^ance,  replied 
to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Sampson  was  not  her  off- 
spring; and  so  she  was  not  bound  to  correct  Ms 
eccentricities.  "And  I  suppose,"  said  she,  Jazily, 
"  we  must  accept  these  extraordinary  people  as 
we  find  them ;  and  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner." 

That  day  her  hospitable  board  was  spread  over 
a  trap.  Blessed  with  an  oracle  irrelevantly  fluent, 
and  dumb  to  the  poinl^  she  had  asked  him  to 
dinner  with  maternal  address.  He  could  not  be 
on  his  guard  eternally ;  sooner  or  later,  throuf^ 
inadvertence,  or  in  a  moment  of  convivial  re^- 
iessness,  or  in  a  parenthesis  of  some  grand  Gene- 
rality, he  would  cure  her  child :  or,  perhaps,  at  his 
rate  of  talking,  would  wear  out  all  his  idle  themes, 
down  to  the  very  "well-bcnng  of  mankind;" 
and  then  Julia's  mysterious  indisposition  would 
come  oa  the  blank  bipis.  With  these  secret  hopes 
she  presided  at  the  feast,  all  grace  and  gentle 
amity.  Julia,  too,  sat  down  with  a  little  design, 
but  a  very  different  one,  viz.  of  being  very  chUly 
company,  for  she  dtdiked  this  new  acquaintance 
oorually,  and  hated  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  unconscious  Object  chatted  away  with 
both,  and  cut  their  replies  very  ^ort,  and  did 
strange  things;  sent  away  Julia's  chicken^  regard- 
less of  her  scorn,  and  prescribed  mutton :  called 
for  champagne  and  made  her  drink  it,  and  pout ; 
and  thus  excited  Mrs.  Dodd's  ^pes  that  he  was 
attending  to  the  case  by  degrees. 

But,  after  dinner,  Julia,  to  escape  medicine 
univenal,  and  particular,  turned  to  her  mother 
and  dilated  on  the  treach^  of  her  literary  guide^ 
the  Criticaster.  "  It  said  *  Odds  and  Etub'  was 
a  good  novel  to  read  by  the  sea-aide.  So  I 
thought  '  then  oh,  how  different  it  must  be  from 
most  books,  if  you  can  sit  by  the  glorious  sea  and 
even  look  lU  it.*  So  I  sent  for  it  directly,  and. 
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would  you  believe,  it  was  an  ignoble  thing ;  all 
flirtation  and  curates.  The  sea,  indeed  1  A  pond 
woiUd  be  Qtter  to  read  it  by;  and  one  with  a 
good  many  geese  on." 

"  Was  ever  such  simplicity '("  said  Mrs.  Dodd. 
"Why,  my  dear,  that  phrase  about  the  sea  does 
not  weoM  anything.  I  shall  have  you  believing 
that  Kr.  So-and-So,  a  novelist,  can  '  wii^^r 
faaUonahle  folly!  and  that  'a  pai^ftd  ineideiU^ 
to  one  shopkeeper  has  'i&romt  a  gloom'  over  a 
whole  Qiarket-towD,  and  so  on.  Now-a-days 
every  third  phrase  is  of  this  character;  a  stiu'- 
ling's  note.  Once,  it  appears,  there  was  an  age 
of  gold,  then  came  one  of  iron,  aud  then  of 
brass.  All  these  are  gone,  and  the  age  of 
'jai^on'  has  succeeded." 

She  sighed,  uid  Sampson  took  a  "  tremendous 
header"  off  the  sea-side  novel  into  the  sea  of 
fiction.  He  rechristened  that  joyous  art  Feckshin, 
:  and  huhcd  its  living  professors.  "Ton  devour 
their  thrWTolumea  greedily,"  said  he,  "but  after 
your  you  feel  as  empty  as  a  dmun ;  there 
IS  no  leading  idea  in  'urn;  now,  there  always  is 
in  Moliire:  and  he  compreheiuled  the  midicine 
of  hia  age.  But  what  fundamental  truth  d'our 
noveliste  ivcr  convey  P  All  they  can  do  is  pile 
incidents.  Their  customers  dictate  th'  article ; 
onidcaed  melodrams  for  unideaed  g^cls.  The 
writers  aud  their  fcckshins  belong  to  one  species, 
and  that's  'the  uon-vertebrated  animals;*  and 
their  midicine  is  Bosh;  why  they  bleed  still 
foe  falls  and  fevers;  and  niver  mention  vital 
ohronometry.  Then  they  don't  look  straight  at 
Kature,  bat  see  with  their  ears,  and  repeat  one 
another  twelve  deep.  Now,  listen  me !  there  are 
the  cracters  for  an  '  ideaed  feckshin'  in  Barking- 
Ion,  and  Fd  write  it,  too,  only  I  haven't  time." 

At  this,  Julia,  forgetting  her  resolution,  broke 
out,  "  Romantic  characters  in  Barkington  F 
Who?  whoP" 

**  Who  should  they  be,  but  my  pashints  P  Ay, 
ye  may  lauch.  Miss  Julee,  but  wait  till  ye  see 
them."  He  was  then  seized  with  a  fit  of  candour, 
and  admitted  that  some,  even  of  his  pashints, 
were  colourless ;  indeed,  not  to  mince  the  matter, 
six  or  seven  of  that  saoed  band  were  nullity  in 
person.  "  I  can  compare  the  begg^  to  no- 
i  thing,"  said  he,  "but  the  globules  of  the  Do- 
Kothings ;  dee- — d  insipid,  and  nothing  iu  'em. 
Bui  tiie  others  make  up.  Man  aliv^  I've  got  *a 
rosy  cheeked  ndser/  and  an '  ill-used  attorney,' 
and  an  'honest  Screw,*  he  is  a  gardener,  with  a 
lud  like  a  cart-horse." 

"Mamma!  mamma!  that  is  Mr.  Maxley," 
cried  Julia,  clapping  her  hands,  and  thawing  iu 
her  own  despite. 

"Then  there's  my  vii^in  martyr,  and  my 
puppy ;  they  are  brother  and  sister ;  and  there's 
their  father,  but  he  is  an  impenetrable  dog— 
won't  unbosom.  Howiver,  he  sairres  to  dnw 
chicks  for  the  other  two,  and  so  keep  em  goen. 
By-the-by,  you  know  ray  puppy." 

*' We  have  not  that  honour.  Do  we  know  Dr. 
Sampson's  puppy,  love?"  inquired  Mrs.  Dodd, 
rather  languidly. 


"Mamma!— I— I— know  no  one  of  that 

name." 

"Don't  tell  me!  Why  it  was  he  sent  mo 
here:  told  me  where  you  lived,  and  I  was  to 
make  haste,  for  Miss  Dodd  was  very  ill :  it  is 
young  Bardie,  the  banker's  son,  ye  know." 

M>s.  Dodd  saic^  good  humonredly,  but  with  % 
very  8%ht  touch  of  irony,  that  really  they  were 
very  much  flattered  by  the  interest  Mr.  Alfred 
Htmlie  had  shown;  especially  as  herdai^hter  had 
never  exchanged  ten  wonb  with  him.  Julia 
coloured  at  this  statement  the  accuracy  of  which 
she  had  good  reason  to  doubt;  and  the  poor 
girl  felt  as  if  an  icicle  passed  swiftly  along  her  i 
back.  And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  | 
thought  her  mother  hardly  gracious;  and  she 
wanted  to  say  she  waa  obliged  to  Mr.  Alfred  I 
Hardie,  but  dared  not,  and  despised  herself  for  I 
not  daring.  Her  composure  was  further  attacked  i 
by  Mrs.  Dodd  lodung  full  at  her,  and  saying,  in* 
terrogaiively,  "I  wonder  how  that  young  gentle- 
man could  know  about  your  being  ill  P" 

At  this  Julia  ^ed  her  pkte  very  attmtiTely, 
and  murmured, "  I  believe  it  is  all  overtbe  town: 
and  seriously  too,  so  Mi's.  Maxley  says :  for  she 
tells  me  that,  in  Barkington,  if  more  than  one 
doctor  is  sent  for,  that  bodes  111  for  the  ps^ent." 

"  Deerelidi  ill,"  odied  &mpBOn,  heartily: 
For  two  pbjTBiciuu,  like  a  p»ir  of  oars, 
Gondack  Urn  faster  to  the  Styjjio  diorsa."* 

Julia  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  coldly 
ignored  this  perversion  of  Mrs.  Msxky*8  meaning; 
and  Mrs.  Dodd  returned  pertinadonaly  to  the 
previous  topic.  "  Mr.  Alfred  Hardie  interests 
me :  he  was  good  to  Bdward.  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  you  call  him  a  puppy  P" 

"Only  because  he  is  one,  ma'am.  And  that  is 
no  reason  at  all  with  *  the  Six.*  He  is  a  juvened 
pidant,  and  a  puppy,  and  contradicts  ivcry  new 
truth,  bekase  it  isn't  in  Aristotle  and  tk*  Eton 
(^mmar;  and  he's  such  a  chatterbox,  ye  can't  get 
in  a  word  idgeways ;  and  he  and  his  sister— that's 
my  virgin  martyr — are  a  farce.  iTf  keeps  sneerin* 
at  her  relijjin,  and  that  pats  her  in  such  a  i^e,  she 
thritens  '  t'  intercede  for  him  at  the  Throne' " 

"  Jargon,"  sighed  Mrs.  Dodd,  and  just  shn^^ged 
her  lovdy  shoulders.  "  We  breathe  it — ^we  float 
in  an  atmosphere  of  it.  My  love  F"  And  she 
floated  out  of  the  room,  and  Julia  floated  after. 

."You  look  flushed,  love,"  was  Mrs.  Dodd's 
first  word  in  the  drawing-room.  "Lie  oa  the 
sofa  a  minute,  and  compose  yourself." 

Sampson  made  grog  and  sipped  it,  meditating 
on  the  gullibility  of  man  iu  matters  medical. 
This  favourite  speculation  detained  him  late,  and 
almost  his  first  word  on  entering  the  drawing'- 
room  was,  "  Good  night,  little  girl." 

Julia  oolonred  at  this  brood  hint^  drew  herself 
up,  and  lighted  a  bed-candle.  She  went  to  Mrs. 
"DwA,  kimed  her,  and  vbispoed  in  her  car,  '*  I 
)ai[»  him !"  and,  as  she  retired,  her  whole  elegant 
person  lannohed  ladylike  d^uioe ;  under  which 
brave  extwior  no  little  uneasiness  was  hiddeu. 
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"O,  what  will  become  of  me!"  tboi^Iit  she.  "if 
he  has  gone  and  toM  him  about  Henley." 

"Let's  see  the  prescriptioiia,  ma'am,"  said  Dr. 
Sampson. 

Delighted  at  this  concttsslon,  Mrs,  Dodd  took 
them  out  of  her  desk  and  spread  them  earnestly. 
He  ran  his  eye  over  them,  and  pointed  ont  that 
the  mucous  membrane  man  and  the  nerve  man  had 
prescribed  the  same  medicine,  on  irreconcilable 
grounds;  and  a  medicine,  moreover,  whose  effect 
on  the  nerves  was  nil,  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  was  not  to  soothe  it,  but  plough  it 
and  harrow  it ;  "  and  did  not  that  open  her  eyes  ?" 
He  then  reminded  her  that  all  these  doctors  in 
oonsultation  would  have  contrived  to  agree.  "But 
yon,"  said  he,  "  have  baffled  the  coUostve  swindle 
by  whidi  Box  arrived  at  a  sham  uuifonnity— 
honest  uniformity  oan  never  exist  till  BoiraUfic 
principles  obtain."  Then,  with  a  sudden  start, 
he  compared  her  to  Darnel.  He  was  very  fond  itf 
comparunu.  "Dflnlet^saidhe/'qaeatioiiedthose 
two  elderly  blaggrds  apart,  and  tldnthey  oonldn't 
agree  in  a  lie,  ye  know,  all  for  want  ofa  *oninil> 
ta^iin.*  So  says  yon,  'Well  done,  Danl^  nay  lad.' " 

"  Hy  dear  fiknd,  I  am  not  ao  fiunilior— wiUi 
giants — as  yoa  do  me  the  honour  to  imagine/* 

"  Whist !  WbisU  and  yon  said, '  I'll  do  a  bit 
o'Daule.'" 

"  Oh,  quelle  horteni  1"  cried  Mrs.  Dodd,  in  nn- 
feigned  disgust. 

Listme !  All  four,  been  Daoled,  told  y*  a 
different  He;  and  disn't  that  open  your  eyesP 
Sodnc^  indeed !  Fat  an  easy  qneitimt' any  real 
seeince ;  will  it  sing  ye  four  songs  as  wide  apart 
as  the  four  winds  of  HivenP  Take  a  pashint 
and  his  ease  to  four  lawyers,  the  most  abused  of 
all  Sceince's  sons ;  will  they  fling  him  four  impi- 
dent  guesses  a  thousand  miles  wide  of  each  other ; 
aad  ten  thousand  from  the  truth  F" 

libs.  Dodd  seemed  dazzled  by  this  observa- 
tion, and  bowed  her  head  in  reluctant  assent. 

"  Ye  b^n  to  see  through  'em  F  Now  then, 
post  nubila  Phcebos :  that  is  not  donkey  Latin, 
ma'am,  but  the  real  article,  and  means,  'After 
four  muddlehida  see  one  Sampsin  work.'  To 
begin,  is  the  pashint  in  love  P" 

The  doctor  put  tlus  query  injust  the  same  tone 
in  which  they  inquire,  "  any  expectoration  P" 
Sut  Mia.  Dodd,  in  reply,  was  less  dry  and  bnsi- 
nees-like.  She  started  and  lo<Aed  aghast.  This 
possibility  had  once,  for  a  moment,  cconned  to 
ber,  but  only  to  be  r^ected,  the  eridenoe  being 
all  against  it. 

"InlorernidBhe.  "That  child,  and  I  not 
knowUr 

He  said  he  had  neror  supposed  that.  "  But  I 
thought  I'd  just  ask  ye ;  because  she  has  no 
bodily  ailment,  and  the  poassioos  are  all  counter- 
feit  diseases ;  they  are  connected,  like  all  dis- 
eases, with  cerebral  instability,  have  their  heats 
and  chills,  like  all  diseases,  and  their  i>aroxysms 
and  remissions,  like  all  diseases.  Nlistme !  You 
I  have  detected  the  sighs  of  a  slight  cerebral  insta- 
I  lulity;  I  bare  aaoertained  til*  absence  of  all  phy- 


sical cause:  then  why  make  this  heidthypashint's 
budd  J  a  test-tube  for  poisons  P  Sovereign  drugs 
(I  deal  with  no  other,  I  leave  the  nollitieB 
to  the  noodles)  are  cither  counterpoisons,  or 
poisons,  and  here  there  is  nothing  to  counter- 
poison  at  prisent.  So  I'm  for  caoshin,  and 
working  on  the  safe  side  th'  hidge,  and  that's  the 
mintal;  till  we  are  less  in  the  dark.  Mind  ye. 
young  women  at  her  age  are  kittle  cattle;  they 
have  gnats  o'  this,  and  gusts  o'  that,  th'  unrea- 
sonable imps.  D'ye  see  these  two  pieces  paste- 
board F  They  are  tickets  for  a  ball. 
In  BaAtoQ  town-haH." 

"Yes,  of  course  I  see  them,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd, 
dolefully. 

"  Wel^  I  prescribe  'em.  And  when  they  have 
hem  taken. 

And  the  pashint  irell  shaken, 
perhaps  we  shall  see  whether  we  are  on  the  right 
system :  and  if  so,  we'll  dose  her  with  youthful 
soouty  in  a  more  irrasluiial  forrm;  conversa- 
sioQes,oookeyshines,etcitera.  And  if  we  find  our- 
aelros  on  the  wrong  tot,  why  then  we'll  hark  back. 

Stick  blindly  to  *  a  conrM,*  the  dockflis  cry. 
Bat  it  does  me  harm:  rAen 'twill  do  good  igr-aa-&f. 
Where  lairned  ye  that,  Echoes  of  Echoes,  say  I 
The  killer  ploughs  •  a  course,'  the  healer  '  vkels 

HIS  WAT.'"' 

So  mysterious  are  the  operations  of  the 
btunan  mind,  that,  when  we  have  exploded 
in  verse  meritorious  as  the  above,  we  lapse 
into  triumph  instead  of  penitence.  Mot  that 
doggrel  meets  with  reverence  here  below — the 
statnes  to  it  are  few,  and  not  in  marble,  but 
in  the  material  itself— but  then  an  Impromptu ! 
A  moment  ago,  our  Posy  was  not :  and  now  is. 
With  the  speed,  if  not  the  brilliancy,  of  lightning^, 
we  have  added  a  handful  to  the  intellectual  dust- 
heap  of  an  oppressed  nation.  From  this  bad 
eminence  Sampson  then  looked  down  compla- 
cently, and  saw  "i&xi.  Dodd's  face  as  long  as  his 
arm.  She  was  one  that  held  cnircut  opinions ; 
and  the  world  does  not  believe  Poetrycan  sing  the 
Practical ;  verse  and  useful  knoiriedge  pass  for 
ineompotibles ;  and  though  Doggrel  is  not  Poetry 
yet  it  has  a  lumbering  prodivity  that  way,  and  so 
forfeitathe  confidence  of  gnv^  sensible,  peo^. 
This  veiuficatiott,  and  this  impalpable  and  un- 
precedented prescription  she  had  waited  for  so 
long,  seemed  all  of  a  piece  to  poor  mamma ;  wild, 
unpnetioal,  and— oh,  horror ! — eccentric. 

Sampson  read  her  sorrowful  face  after  his 
fashion.  "  Oh,  I  see,  ma'am,"  cried  he.  "  Core 
is  not  welcome  unless  it  comes  in  the  form  con- 
bectated  by  cinturies  of  slaughter.  Well,  then, 
give  me  a  sheet !"  He  took  the  paper  and  rent  it 
asunder,  and  wrote  this  on  the  larger  fragment ; 

Die  Uercnr.  circa  x.  hor :  vesperti 
eat  in  muset  ad  Pnatoriam. 
Saltet  com  ^i  eaiJcnl : 
pnaMTtint  tnco.  Dom:  roddita, 
6  lu»a  matnUD :  donnist  ad  imnd: 
BepetatBtultit:  prorenata. 

He  handed  this  vitb  a  sort  of  spitefid  twinkle  to 
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Hn.  Dodd,  and  her  ooontenanee  lightened  again. 
Her  sex  will  generally  compound  with  whoever 
can  give  as  wcU  &a  take.  Now  she  had  extracted  a 
leal,  gravo,  prescription,  she  acquiesced  in  the  ball, 
thoughnot  a  county  om;  "to  satisfy  your  whim, 
my  good  kind  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much/' 

Sampson  called  on  his  way  back  to  town,  and, 
in  course  of  conversation,  praised  Nature  for  her 
beautiful  instincts,  one  of  which,  he  said,  had 
inspired  Miss  Jolee,  at  a  credulous  ag^  not  to 
awfdlow  "  the  didly  drastics  of  the  tinkerin  doi." 

Mrs.  Dodd  smiled,  and  requested  permission 
to  contradict  him ;  her  daughter  had  taken  the 
several  prescriptions. 

Sampson  mquired  brusquely  if  she  took  him 
'for  a  fool. 

She  replied  calmly :  "  No ;  for  a  very  dever, 
hut  rather  opinionated  peraonage." 

"  Opininated  t  So  is  ivery  man  who  has 
grounds  for  his  opinin.  D'ye  think,  because 
Dockers  Short,  an*  Bist,  an'  Kinyon,  an'  Cuckoo, 
an'  Jackdaw,  an*  Staging,  an*  Co.,  don't  know 
the  dire  effecks  of  calomel  ax^  draatios  on  the 
buddy,  I  don't  know't  ?  Her  eye,  her  tongue, 
her  skin,  her  voice,  her  elastic  walk,  alt  tell  me  she 
has  not  been  robbed  of  her  vital  resonrces.  Why, 
if  she  had  taken  that  genteel  old  thief  Short's 
rimidiea  alone,  the  gid'a  gums  would  be  sore, 
And  hendf  at  DUVa  door." 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  unused.  "Julia,  this  is  so 
like  the  gentlemen ;  they  are  in  love  with  Ai^- 
inent.  They  go  on  till  they  reason  themselves 
oat  of  ihek  Reason.  Wliy  beat  about  the  bush ; 
when  there  she  sita  ?" 

"  What,  go  t'  a  wnmman  for  the  trath,  when  I 
can  go  b*  infallible  Inference  ?" 

"  Yon  mty  always  go  to  my  David's  daughter 
for  the  truth^"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  with  dignity.  She 
then  looked  the  inqniiy;  and  Julia  replied  to  her 
look  as  foUows :  flrat,  ahe  coloured  very  high ; 
then,  shehidherfaoein  both  hOT  hands;  then,  rose 
and  taming  her  neck  awiftly,  darted  a  glance  of 
fiery  indignation  and  bitter  reproach  on  Dr.  Med- 
dlesome, and  left  the  apartment  mighty  stog-Uke. 

"Maircy  onus!"  cried  Sampson.  "Did  ye  see 
th^  ma'am  F  Ton's  just  a  bonny  basilisk. 
Another  such  thunderbolt  as  she  dispinsed,  and 
ye'U  be  ringing  for  the  maid  to  sweep  up  the  good 
physician's  ashes." 

Julia  did  not  return  till  the  good  physician  was 
gone  back  to  London.  Then  she  came  in  with  a 
rush,  and,  demonstrative  toad,  embraced  Mrs. 
Dodd'a  knees,  and  owned  she  had  cultivated  her 
getaninms  with  all  those  medieinea,  liquid  and 
waM ;  and  only  one  geranium  had  d^  of  tiiem. 

There  is  a  fascisiting  age,  when  an  intelligent 
vii^n  is  said  to  fluctuate  between  childhood  and 
womanhood.  Let  me  add  that  these  seeming 
fluctuations  depend  much  on  the  company  she  is 
in;  the  budding  virgin  is  princess  of  chamc- 
Icxins :  and,  to  confine  ourselves  to  her  two  most 
loquant  oontxuta,  by  her  mothra's  aide  she  is 


always  moreor  less  chfldlike)  but,  let  anice young 
fellow  engage  her  apart,  and,  hey  presto  I  tAta  shall 
be  every  inch  a  woman;  perhaps  at  no  period  of 
her  life  are  the  purely  mentsd  cluuracteristics  of 
her  sex  so  supreme  in  her :  so  her  type,  the  rose-  ■ 
bud,  excels  in  essenoe  of  roaehood  the  rose  itself. 

My  reader  has  seen  Julia  Dodd  phiy  botii 
parts ;  but  it  is  her  child's  face  she  has  now  been 
turning  for  several  pages ;  so  it  may  be  prudent 
to  roaindhim  she  has  shone  on  Alfred  Hardie  ia 
butonelig^t;  a  young,  but  Juno-like,  woman. 
Had  she  shown  **my  pupi^'  her  childish  quali- 
ties, he  would  have  despised  her;  be  bad  left 
that  department  himaelf  ao  reeently.  Bat  Nature 
guarded  the  budding  fair  from  anoh  a  diaaster. 

We  left  Alfred  ]ffiirdie  standing  in  the  mow 
ii^t  gazmg  at  her  lodging.  SucUen !  But^  let 
slow  ooacfaes  deny  it  aa  lou^y  as  th^  like^  Cut 
coaches  exist ;  ai^  Lore  is  a  pasuen,  which  lik« 
Hate,  Snvy,  Avarice,  &c.,  h^  men  to  a  gnat 
height  in  a  single  day.  Not  that  Alfred's  was 
"  Love  at  first  sight,"  for  he  had  seen  her  beauty 
in  the  full  blase  of  day  with  no  deeper  feeling- 
thaa  admiration ;  but  in  the  moonlight  he  came 
under  more  aovcreign  spells  than  a  fair  face  r 
amongst  these  were  her  virtues  and  her  v(»oe. 
The  narrative  of  th^r  meeting  has  indicated  the 
first,  and,  aa  to  the  latter,  Julia  was  not  one  of 
those  whose  beauty  goes  out  with  a  candle. 
Her  voice  was  that  ridi,  mellow,  moving  organ, 
which  belongs  to  no  rank  nor  station ;  is  bom,  not 
made,  and,  flow  it  from  the  lips  of  dairymaid  or 
countess,  touches  every  heart,  gentle  or  simple, 
that  is  truly  mak.  And  this  divine  contralto^ 
full,  yet  penetrating.  Dame  Nature  had  inspired 
Uer  to  lower  when  she  was  moved  or  excited, 
instead  of  raising  it :  and  then  she  was  enchant-  | 
iog.  All  unocmBciously  she  cast  this  crowning  ' 
spdl  on  Alfred,  and  he  adored  her.  Inaword,  ha  j 
caught  a  child-woman  away  from  its  mother ;  his  I 
fluttering  captive  turned,  put  on  composure,  and 
bewitched  h^.  , 

She  left  him,  and  the  moonlight  night  seemed  to  I 
bhicken.  But  within  his  young  breast  all  wj»  I 
light,  new  light.  He  leaned  opposite  her  window  ' 
in  an  Elysian  reverie,  and  let  the  hours  go  by.  | 
He  seemed  to  have  vegetated  till  then,  and  lo  L  I 
true  life  had  dawned.  He  thought  he  should 
love  to  die  for  her.  And,  when  he  was  calmer,  he  I 
felt  he  was  to  live  for  her,  and  welcomed  his  i 
destiny  with  rapture.  He  passed  the  rest  of  the 
Oxford  term  in  a  soft  ecstasy ;  called  often  on 
Edward,  and  took  a  sudden  and  prodigioua  in- 
terest in  liim ;  and  counted  the  days  gUde  by  and 
the  happy  time  draw  near,  when  he  should  be  four 
months  in  the  same  town  with  his  enchantress. 
Has  one  did  not  trouble  the  doctors ;  he  glowed 
with  a  steady  fire ;  no  heats  and  chills,  and  sad 
misgivings ;  for  one  thing  he  was  not  a  woman,  a 
being  tied  to  that  stake,  Suspense,  and  compelled 
to  wait,  and  wait,  for  othera'  actiotta.  As  the  in- 
veteiate  Sampson  would  say : 

Be  bad  the  luck  to  b«  a  m^t. 
So.  like  a  rat  wiUiont  a  tail, 
Conld  do^  oAuMdo,  oouiddn. 
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Heantime,  life's  path  seem  pared  vith  roses,  and 
himself  to  inarch  it  in  eternal  sanahine,  buoyed 
by  perfumed  -rrings. 

He  came  to  Baridngton  to  try  for  the  lorely 
prize.  Then  first  he  had  to  come  down  from 
love's  sky,  and  realise  hov  hard  it  is  here  helow  to 
oorat  a  yomiir  lady — who  ia  {fuarded  by  a  mother 
— without  an  intToduction  in  the  usual  form. 
Ike  obrioDS  course  was  to  call  on  Edward. 
Having  parted  from  him  so  lately  he  forced  him- 
self to  wait  a  few  days,  and  Uien  set  out  for 
Albion  Villa. 

As  he  went  along*,  he  arranged  the  coming 
dialogue  for  all  the  parties ;  Edward  was  to  in- 
troduce him,  Mrs.  Dodd  to  recognise  his  friend- 
ship for  her  son,  hewas  to  say  he  was  the  gainer 
by  it ;  Julia,  silent  at  first,  was  to  hazard  a  timid 
observation,  and  he  to  answer  gracefully,  and 
draw  her  out,  and  find  hdw  he  stood  in  her 
opinion.  The  sprightly  affair  should  end  by  his 
inviting  Edward  to  dinner.  That  should  lead  to 
their  inviting  him  in  turn,  and  then  he  should 
get  a  word  with  Julia,  and  find  out  what  houses 
she  visited,  and  get  introduced  to  their  pro- 
prietors ;  arrived  at  this  point,  his  mind  went 
over  hedge  and  ditch  faster  thim  my  poor  pen 
can  follow.  As  the  crow  flies,  so  flew  he,  and 
had  reached  the  churoh-poroh  under  a  rain  of 
nosegays  with  J ulia— in  iaaagination—  by  then  he 
arrived  at  Albion  Villa  in  the  body.  Yet  he 
knocked  timidly ;  his  heart  beat  almost  as  hard 
as  his  hand. 

Sarah,  the  black-eyed  housemud,  "  answoed 
the  door." 


CAUtO  IX)NKSt<BOIS. 

An  I^!7ptian  donkey  is,  indeed,  "  the  horse's 
godson,  as  the  fellaheen  proverb  asserts.  In 
England  the  donkey  is  well  known  as  a  small, 
long-eared  animal,  with  a  black  cross  on  its  back, 
not  disposed  to  prolonged  speed,  intensely  stub- 
born, and,  except  at  sea-side  places,  not  much 
patronised  by  tne  richer  classes,  who,  indeed, 
rather  despise  its  demure  and  stiff-necked  pa- 
tienee.  In  Egypt,  it  is  bestrode  by  all  classes, 
being  no  limger  slow,  no  longer  obstinate.  Its 
pace,  if  not  tremendous,  ia  nnUzii^;  aad  as  for 
iqppeantDces  «lwt  tlie  Prophet  loved  to  ride  the 
wraltbiest  spiee  merchant  of  the  bazaars  dare 
not  despise.  The  basha's  favourite  wives  ride 
donkeys  when  they  pay  their  morning  calls  or 
{{O  shopping  for  perfumed  silks,  fancy  meet- 
ing in  Eegent-street  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Lord  Brougham  ambling  along 
(HL  donkeys ;  yet  we  have  seen  the  chief  der- 
▼ish  of  Cairo  and  a  leading  dignitary  of  that 
oity  riding  in  saoli  wise  through  the  Cairo 
bazaars.  The  first  thought  of  the  son  of  a  pil- 
grim returning  &om  Mecca,  who  hears  that  the 
caravan  has  been  sighted,  ia  to  ran  and  saddle 
U  ass,  that  his  tired  father  may  dismount  from 
hii  wearisome  camel,  amdat  least  enter  the  "vic- 
torious city"  in  peace  and  comfort.  Troops  of 
these  l<HV4ttffeniig  aoimik  stand  in  the  Usbee- 
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kieh,orchief  square  of  Cairo.  The  Caireen  saddle 
has  a  raised  round  pommel,  mountmg  into  a 
smooth  hump,  and  covered  neatly  with  red 
leather.  Tlie  bridle  ties  up  with  a  slip-knot  to 
a  ring  in  this  pommel,  and  to  some  part  of  the 
undec  part  is  generalljr  fastened  (perhaps  as  a 
talisman  against  the  evil  eye  and  the  baa  genii) 
some  ring  or  other  ornament  of  blue  porcehdn. 
The  stirrups  are  often  brass  and  of  strange  shape, 
and  the  j<^ging  of  the  rider's  feet  is  the  chief  in> 
citement  used  to  the  animal ;  sometimes,  at  spe- 
cial moments,  as  at  the  fln^  race  home,  aided 
by  a  long-drawn  shout  of  "  Ah— h!"  andascrew 
of  the  vertebne  of  the  tail  not  altogether  un- 
known among  Britons.  There  is  generally  a 
saddlecloth ;  it  is  often  a  very  gay  red  and  blue 
carpet,  sometimes  a  mere  little  rug  of  brown 
wool,  rudely  simple,  but  suffioient.  Too  often  the 
Egyptian,  who  is  not  merciful  to  animals  (he 
has  only  jvat  escaped  from  tbe  animal  kingdom 
of  slavery  himself),  allovra  tbe  girth  to  fret  the 
pwHT  bent  into  raw  patches  and  sttesks  that 
diatresa  tbe  European  rider  perhaps  even  mon 
than  they  do  the  ammal  itself. 

The  periodical  donkey  market  held  at  Cairo  is 
a  pretty  and  curious  aght.  It  is  held  near  Bou- 
lac,  about  a  qoarter  <h  a  mile  out  of  the  town. 
Thn^  you  may  see  tiie  genus  donkey  to  perfec- 
tion: of  all  ages,  of  all  sises,  from  the  sle^ 
fawn-coloured  foal  to  the  mature  old  donkey  who 
has  seen  the  world.  Anxious  men  in  blue  gowns, 
moutliing  wrangling  and  guttural  Arabic,  wander 
tbrouf^  this  world  of  donkeys,  examining  eyes, 
teeth,  flanks,  and  heels  with  as  mwh  severity  of 
oritiosm  as  if  their  own  ems  were  not  ophthalmio 
and  their  own  teeth  half  out.  Brown  children 
stand  in  a  doster  nnmd  a  baiber  who  is  shaving 
a  donkey,  or  cutting  th»  hair  of  his  legs  into 
striped  and  rig-za^ed  patterns;  vrhile  oppo- 
site—under a  mud  wall  topped  with  a  ohevaux- 
de-irise  of  dead  palm-branches,  against  which 
lean  rows  of  jointed  sugar-canes  for  sale — sits  one 
of  the  donkey  owners,  having  his  Moslem  head 
shaven  by  ijie  dry  razor  of  a  skilful  barber. 
What  perfect  sympathy  between  the  man  and 
the  sometimes  inrertor  animal  I  A  good  donkey 
is  worth,  I  believe,  about  6/. ;  and,  as  he  lives  on 
chopped  8traw,lie  must  return  agoodper-centage 
on  the  money  invested. 

The  driving-boys  are  seldom  the  owners ; 
geiwraUy  several  asses  belong  to  one  man,  who 
pays  the  a  mere  pittami^  for  which  th^ 
sometimes  ran  abont  twoity  miles  a  day  in  a  burn* 
ingsun,  jostled  by  camels,  horses,  carriages  heavily 
laden,  and  foot-passengers  irritable  with  the  heat, 
noise,  dust,  and  coufusiou  of  Cairo.  The  native 
pays  them  one-and-sixpence,  the  everywhere- 
plundered  Englishman  two  shillings  a  day,  hil{ 
of  which  goes  to  the  owner.  Yet  even  these 
boys  have  an  ideal,  as  the  drummer-boy  has 
his  Wellii^^.  There  was  once  a  donkey-boy 
who  became  a  rich  coach  proprietor.  To  go  np 
the  Nile  with  an  English  gentleman  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  the  pathway  to  a  certun  fortune— 
vhy,  I  cannot  say.  There  is  also  a  vague  tra- 
dition, of  very  doubtful  origm,  a  Frank 
trafe^  oom  bought  a  d(mK^  and  assented 
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it  as  a  parting  mft  to  his  ffuthfol  donkflj-boj. 
Achmea,  a  menober  of  the  fiatemitfi  assured 
me  that "  Merriau  Howaga"  ^ailemau,  literall? 
merchant)  "  promise  bur  rae  wiTe :  bat  I  say. 
No— no  want  wife,  than'ee,  aare.'*  Upoa 
bong  pressed,  Aobmed  assured  me  that  the 
i  piastres  irare  offered  in  a  bonft  fide  manner,  and 
poured  out  firom  the  one  baud  of  the  Howaga 
to  another. 

To  aee  these  boys  to  advantage,  go  to  the 
rude  stone  platform  outside  the  ooor  of  Shep- 
herd's  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  the  morning  after  the 
Dnelish  steamer  has  arrived. 

It  is  about  half-past  eiglit  o'clock,  and  the 
first  breakfast-gong  has  sounded.  The  earl; 
irisera  are  alreiuy  seated  on  churs  outside  the 
door,  intent  on  witnessing  an  Arab  ju^ler,  not. 
perhaps,  snob  an  one  as  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  but  no  fool  either.  3ee  1  be  whips  out  of  a 
goat-skin  bag  three  snakes — ^yellow  wretches, 
with  wliitish  oelliea — ther  twine  rouud  hia  feet, 
and,  rearing  up  their  ueads,  puff  out  ttieir 
hoods,  and  dart  their  quivering  tongues  towarda 
his  legs,  with  jerking  darts.  The  wiir  Arab 
pretends  to  be  alarmed :  be  takes  up  all  three 
snakes  by  tlie  tails,  and  waves  them  like  a  Me- 
dusa scourge  in  the  face  of  the  greenest  griffin 
present,  who  is  struggling  with  alarge  cigar  that 
makes  him  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  he  draws 
back,  under  pretext  of  aabng  the  waiter  lEor  a 
liglit,  for  "  these  confounded  cigars  are  always 
going  out,  you  kiu>w." 

A  di^maa,  vexed  at  seeing  mo  amused  at 
this,  slides  up,  and  tells  me  tut  all  this  is  no- 
thing. "  Poor  thing !  what  yon  think  V  and  that 
if  I  choose  to  pay  three  or  four  dollars,  he  will 
bring  Darweesh,  who  will  eat  snakea,  <^ew  live 
coals,  stab  himself,  and  eat  a  glass  lamp — 
"  What  you  think  ?" — which  generous  offer  I 
decline,  as  well  as  1  do  his  proposal  to  bring 
me  a  man  who  will  put  a  oiiild  in  a  wicker- 
basket,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  then  bring  it  to 
life. 

An  order  from  the  griffin  to  "get  another 
chair,  old  fellow,  for  my  feet  <"  rescues  me  from 
this  parasite  just  as  a  roar  of  laughter  bretdcs 
from  the  platform,  as  a  little  pet  donkey  of  the 
juggler,  being  asked  who  is  the  dererest  man 
present,  nuzzlea  Ids  nose  into  his  emjiloyer's 
ear,  as  if  whispering  a  name,  which  the  juge;Ier 
asserts  is  hia  (the  juggler's)  own.  A  performing 
goat  next  appears,  and  balances  hia  four  legs  on 
a  small  balustrade  of  wood,  which  the  juggler 
keeps  heightening  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
stands. 

Half  an  hour  later,  imagine  the  same  place, 
break&st  over;  a  crowd  of  serene  and  con- 
tented Englishmen,  with  the  best  possible  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  pours  forth  all  eager  to  ride 
to  the  citadel,  the  great  mosques,  the  oaths,  the 
Kilometer,  or  the  great  Pyramids  themselves. 
Thirty  donkeys  trot  to  the  front,  thirty  bovs 
roar  out  the  names  of  their  donkeys — their  pedi- 
grees, their  ages,  their  prices,  their  capabilitifai 
and  their  drivers'  titles.  It  is  "  Here's  Captain 
Snook  Howaga!"  "Trv  Billy  Thompsai,  master!" 
Him  very  good,  donkey !  Achmed's  donkey  1" 


**  Here's  your  donkey,  sare !"  "  I'm  Afohunmed, 
sarel"  "  Here's  Sefim !"  This  jangle  is  put  an  ' 
end  to  by  the  avatar  of  Ginowlee  the  Nubian,  in  , 
a  crimson  tarboosh,  flowing  white  robe,  and  bare 
feet,  who,  liberally  admimsteriiu  a  conrse  of 
his  hippopotamus-bide  whip,  which,  like  himself, 
comes  from  the  second  cataract,  soon  quells  the 
riot.  Ginowlee  is  the  terror  of  the  donkey-boys, 
and  is  retained  by  the  hotel  expressly  to  keep 
down  their  sudden  insurrections.  Eucouragea 
by  the  lull,  the  hardier  Eughah  mount  the  fore- 
most donkeys,  the  stirrups  beiug  held  for  them  ; 
others,  partLoutarly  tlie  more  elderly  gentlemen, 
are  fought  for,  bumped  off  one  donkey  and  lifted 
on  another,  as  if  tliey  were  plunder,  and  the 
boys  were  the  forty  thieves  fighting  for  it. 
Eventu^  the  crowd  thins,  the  leading  donkeys 
canter  off^^ata  matchless  pac^  and  the  rest,  with 
various  degrees  of  speed,  dash  onward  past  tfaa 
Coptic  quarter  towards  the  bazaars. 

Alas  r  into  that  slee^iv  city  of  the  Arabian  | 
Nights  those  donkeys  will  carry  tumult,  misery, 
and  confusion.  They  will  chaige  into  the 
bazaar-row  of  out-door  shops.  They  will  knock 
down  aged  diarcoal-drivers,  and  bump  greea- 
turbaned  shereefs,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet, 
'i'hey  wiU  rout  marriage  processions,  and  respect 
not  even  the  solemnity  of  the  funeraL  Berorc 
them  will  be  mirth  and  rejoicing  behind  them 
mourning  and  desolation. 

Let  the  aeller  of  the  henna-powder,  and  he 
who  vends  the  bUck  kohl  for  ladiea*  eyelids, 
beware.   Let  the  barber,  puttioff  np  tma  of 
lamps  and  strings  of  green  and  red  fiage  in  the 
street  of  the  weddu^,  be  vigilant,  or  be  will 
soon  catch  the  ugliest  of  falls,  tot  the  Franks,  the 
dreadful  Franks,  mounted  on  their  war-d<mkeys, 
come  riding  like  Eblis.   Let  the  sdler  of  goats'- 
flesh  at  the  corner  of  the  bazaar  remove  his 
clumsy  block  of  sycamore  and  his  brass  rin^n  and 
crimsoned  axe,  for  they  who  ride,  ride  like  lubri- 
cated lightning.    Ye  too,  makers  of  palm-stick 
baskets,  resembling  those  cages  in  which  the 
pigeon,  the  holy  bird  that  whispered  into  the 
Prophet's  ear,  are  brought  to  market — ye  who, 
holding  the  long  rod  between  jour  toes,  deftly  i 
split  and  shred  the  palm-sticks,  look  oat,  for  the  [  I 
day  <d  your  Tezation  apinoacheth!  The  Franks  ' 
in  tubular  turbans  oome  ridiiw  till  their  faces  are 
blackened  with  extreme  speedT  Keep,  too,  a  vigi- 
lant ouUook,0  ye  people  who  inhabit  the  street  of 
the  BlippN-*makera,for  the  noisypoundiug  of  your 
brass  pestles,  as  ye  fiatten  the  red  and  yellow  ' 
leather,  is  wont  to  crush  all  other  noises  in  your 
ears ;  and  ye,  barbers  of  the  barber-street,  be  j 
not  too  intent  to  steep  iu  lather  the  shorn  heads  .. 
of  the  faithful  in  the  brazen  basins,  lest  ye, 
too,  sliare  the  common  ruin.   The  Franks — the  ■, 
Franks,  with  tubular  turbans — are  coming  on 
swift  asses,  and  with  the  apeed  of  ligbtningl  | 

Happy  blind  men,  in  the  lofty  balconies  of  the  '  | 
minarets  above  the  flesh  market,  proehuming  j 
tlie  hour  of  prayer,  saying,  "  Come  to  ptajer—  ^ , 
como  to  prayer  1  prayer  is  the  fooa  of  the  , 
rwhteous!  for  thoy  altme  are  aafe  from  the  hoofa  , 
of  the  maddened  aasei  of  Eblis,  and  from  the  ' 
eunea  of  these  bUek-xobed  Qluns  of  the  West.  . 
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O  poor  tanner  in  Ihe  distant  snburb,  kneeling  on 
the  burdened  rabbish-mouud,  nailing  out  the  wet 
skin  oC  the  slain  buiblo,  thou  also  beware  1  for 
neitber  nor  porertj  protect  men  from  these 
curaed  revilera  of  the  Prophet.  O  thou  woman, 
casting  mud  upon  thy  fai»  at  tliyson's  funeral,  and 
O  thou  woman,  vibrating  the  shriek  of  joy  at  the 
wedding  procession,  beware  lest  ye  perisli  beneath 
the  hooffl  of  the  wild  asses,  for  the  Franks  come 
like  tlie  lioa  in  fuiy,  and  like  the  hymaii  in  hun- 
ger; fly  from  them,  therefore,  and<dear  the  road. 
O  sons  of  Mahommed,  abore  all  ahon  the  Kafw ! 
O  ye  who  bring  &om  Batonm,  on  rafts,  the  large 
ana  brittie  water-jars  of  Upper  Eg^pt,  beware 
lest  these  ridera  of  swift  asses  dash  into  useless 
pieces  those  vesseb  used  for  ablution :  and  ye, 
lantem-aellers,  take  in  your  frail  stores,  lest  those 
wbom  ye  mieht  have  lighted  home  be  left  to 
defwnd  on  the  moon  alone,  and  on  that  star 
which  is  the  unde  of  the  moon !  Such  might  be 
the  song  of  a  street-poet  in  Cairo,  for  sucn  is  a 
faint  picture  of  the  terror  the  presence  of  the 
donkey-riding  of  Englishmen  produces  in  the 
"  victorious  oitv."  ■ 

^  The  donkey-Doys  of  Cairo,  like  all  the  recog- 
nised trades  ot  that  wonderful  specimen  of  a  oity 
in  a  state  of  decav,  are  goremed  by  a  sheikh, 
or  head  of  the  guild,  who  witnesses  their  binding 
(literally  with  a  scarf),  and  who  is  obliged  to  pro- 
duce them  when  the  ndi  or  the  pasha  requires. 
This  dieikh,  whom  the  boys  bold  in  no  remarkaUe 
reverence,  iapud  an  annual  saluy  by  the  eo- 
vemment.  The  cadi  probably  possesses  a  fist 
of  the  names  of  all  theooys ;  but,  for  tbeir  cha* 
racter,  address,  and  whereabouts,  if  known,  the 
civil  magistrate  refers  to  the  sheikh  of  the  Beni 
Homar  (or  sons  of  Uie  ass).  He  too,  I  believe, 
collects,  or  is  answerable  for.  the  annual  tax, 
amounting  to  ten  shilliags,  that  every  boy  pays 
the  paalia.  The  government,  so  ready  to  taix, 
migh^  I  thm^  oe  s  little  more  reajy  to 
enaure  the  boys  a  reaaniable  tariff,  and  their 
customers  the  power  of  punishing  them  for 
rudeness  or  overcharging. 

1  must  admit  that  onr  griffins  who  strew 
the  road  from  Sngland  to  udia  with  a  trail  of 
paternal  sovereigns  are  enough  to  spoil  any  set 
of  servants.  Kow  they  are  rough  and  arrogant : 
now  recklessly  lavish.  The  retribution  of  these 
faults  falls  on  the  unfortunate  traveller  who 
follows  them.  I  hare  known  donkey-boys  very 
faithful,  civil,  and  useful.  I  have  known  them 
also  lazy,  insolent,  and  unbearable.  My  friend 
Crosscut,  the  superannuated  military  chaplain 
from  Aden,  took  a  donkey-bov  last  Ramadan  to 
ride  to  Joseph's  Wdl,  beycmd  the  eitadeL  He 
stopped  oflcn  in  the  streets  as  he  rode  tfarongh 
them,  now  to  cheapen  a  chibouk,  now  to  ask 
the  price  of  aloe-wood  and  gum  benzoin  at  a 
perfumer's.  The  boy  wanted  him  to  go  a 
quicker  way,  and  not  to  wander  through 
lonely  by-streets  where  there  was  no  crowd  or 
bustle.  Being  told  to  follow  and  not  talk,  he 
swore  "  by  the  head  of  HooSan,"  the  Proplwt's 
grandson,  who  is  buried  at  Cairo,  that  he  would 
never  again  go  with  a  Frank  Sowaga  (merchant) 
who  knew  Arabio.  Sullenly  bo  foUoved  lowudi 


the  Well,  and  there  fell  asleep  in  a  tomb  while  he 
was  kept  waiting  by  Crosscut.  Crosscut,  rather 
a  sour  and  grizzly  man,  finding  him  there  on 
his  return,  left  him  asleep  in  order  to  punish  him. 
The  boy  returned  about  four  hours  afterwaids, 
pale  and  frkhtened.  He  declared  he  had  been 
searching  ior  Crosscut  ever  since,  thinking  he 
had  not  returned.  He  had  at  hut  left  bis  donkey 
and  gone  in  search  of  him,  and  had  there  been 
fired  at  by  the  Nubian  sentinel  for  venturing  too 
near  a  powder.au^gazuie  on  the  hill.  CrosKot. 
to  tease  the  ill-conditioned  lad,  paid  him  only 
half  his  due,  upon  which  the  boy  threw  dona 
the  money,  spat  on  it.  and  consigned  Crosscut  to 
the  lowest  pit  of  Gehenna,  in  a  long  and  appro- 
priate oath.  Crossoat,  after  chewii^  the  cud  of 
this  revenge  for  the  space  of  fire-aud-twenty 
minutes,  paid  him  the  full  sum,  dismissed  him 
with  Christian  opprobrium,  and  lit  his  two-and- 
twentieth  narghilleh  bowl. 

In  a  countiy  where  every  carriage,  whether 
hack  or  private,  is  preceded  by  a  Nubian  seis 
with  a  tight  red  scarf  round  his  vraist,  who  runs 
before  to  clear  a  road  for  you,  with  shouts  and 
warning,  it  is  no  wcnder  that  the  Cairo  donkey- 
boys  ola^<Mroasly  q)peaIto  the  public  as  theyrun 
before  your  swift  uid  dreaded  animal  They 
shout  with  mechanical  earnestness  a  long  string 
of  exhortations  and  warnings  to  the  foot  pas- 
sengers, such  oi :  "  Hei,  sheikh  ! — Hei,  boy  !— 
Ho,  virnn !— Ho,  old  lady ! — Take  care  of  your 
foot— take  care  of  your  ftwe— look  out  for  your 
arm— look  out  for  your  back !— Hei,  youi« 
man!— Ho,  O  Pilgrim t— To  the  right,  O 
Howagal— To:the  left,  O  Sldi  <— Shumslak— 
Bjimenek — Doghrea  !** 

These  boys  have  latterly  grown  so  knowing 
and  so  intelligent,  and  bare  picked  up  such  a 
fair  amount  «  En^isb,  that  they  have  become 
serious  rivals  to  the  dragomans.  The  dragoman 
chu^  you  fire  ahillinos  a  day  and  wants  a 
donkey  to  ride.  The  donker-Doy  wants  no 
donkey  himself,  runs  all  day,  takes  von  anywhere 
you  tike,  and  knows  quite  as  muon  about  every 
place  as  the  dragoman,  and  is  more  likelyv 
indeed,  to  take  yon  out  of  the  beaten  tract. 
The  result  is,  that  a  &roe  feud  wages  between 
the  two  classes. 

"  Berry  bad  people  Cairo  donkey-boys— ^11 
outside  people— village  people^"  says  khotA 
Hoosayn  to  me. 

"  What  to  do  i"  says  Achmed,  the  donkey-boy. 
"  Gentleman  askdouey-bor  name  of  mosque- 
Dragoman  say.  Tell  him  don't  know.  What  to  doP' 

The  war  has  now  reached  sucli  a  pitch  that  it 
is  said  the  dragomans  intend  legally  proceeding 
against  the  donkey-boys  at  the  cui's  court,  where 
he  who  gires  the  hi^est  bribe  is  suocessfnl. 

Peoplo  may  say  what  they  like  of  the  Caireen 
donkey-boys,  as  impudent,  greedy,  lying,  thiev- 
ish, and  so  on.  I  found  no  such  faults  in  them. 
They  worked  for  me  for  days  under  burning 
suns,  living  <mly  on  iron  chunks  of  rye-bread 
and  soakea  lupins.  They  took  me  where  T  liked 
—they  fed  me  with  Arabic  nouns—the  Caircena 
speak  the  best  Arabic — and  never  once  com- 
plained of  tboic  extra  work,  or  npmed  at  fatigue. 
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ALL  THE  TSA.B  RODKD. 


The  Copts  beeome  artful  and  wilj  derka; 
the  Berbers,  grooms  and  running  footmen ;  the 
iniebaid  people,  weavers,  potters,  and  plough' 
men;  bat  the  smart  bo;  of  Cairo,  if  onlr  a 
fellah's  son,  turns  dcmkey-boy.  He  cannot  fall : 
he  may  rise.  Om  his  handful  of  datee,  hia 
bunch  of  onions,  or  his  saTOBry  soup  of  orange* 
coloured  lentils,  he  is  happy ;  for  be  wwj  one 
day,  he  dreams,  beecune  a  donkey-owner  himself. 
Then  he  will  have  a  veiled  wife,  a  pipe-bearer,  a 
boose  with  a  coort-yaid,  ft  fonnatn.  a&d  an 
orange^;roTe,  and— 

"  Achmed,  you  must  go  to  the  Pmnicb  with 
that  Enfflidi  ^tleman  at  ^epbenPi  Hotel" 

The  anam  u  bn^en,  and  off  nees  Aohmad. 


££GIUENTAL  BANDS. 

It  wonld  seem  as  if  war  eonld  be  no  more 
carried  on  than  worship,  or  loye-making,  or  ban- 
queting, or  the  Bad  ceremonies  of  dsath,  with- 
out music,  fine  or  ooaise. — ^The  foaiB  of  tiiis 
have  been,  and  arc  many.  To  name  only  ^ree— 
tlie  violins  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  fVtnce 
— neither  the  jpcand  band,  nor  the  sflBBll  band  of 
fiddlers,  presided  over  by  Lnlli— wbidi  waA  into 
action  with  the  regiments  of  the  Grand  Monarch 
— 4he  bagpines  of  the  bare-legged  pettiooated 
nortlimeo,  wliose  pibrochs  and  phinnes  have  been 
so  formidable  on  many  a  foreign  battle-field ; — 
the  wlioop  of  the  Bed  Indians,  in  ooarse  but 
real  concord  with  tbe  vermilion  which  danbs 
their  faces,  when  a  scalping  expedition  is  in 
prosjKct. — ^A.  "  band,"  in  short,  is  as  much  an 
inevitable  circumstance  aa  a  firalook,  ora  bow  and 
arrows,  when  "com^oest  calls"  (as  the  song  says). 
Noise  has  a  sorpnsing  influence  on  the  white 
featlier,  and  inspirits  bcavery  to  be  thrice  brave. 

It  is  b^inning  to  be  owned,  that  in  its 
bandst  B8  in  othor  of  its  arrangaaeots  and 
accoutxementa,  oor  armj  of  Etwland  is  not 
■Itogetber  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  eonn- 
tries.  We  oan  show  nothing  to  commre  with 
the  iiarmony  and  janizaij  music  of  uermany, 
north  and  south—of  Pruuia,  Austria,  and  Bo- 
bemia.~A  stronger  sensation  cannot  be  recalled 
than  ttiat  produced  by  the  serenade  f^ven  by  the 
late  King  of  Prussia  to  our  sovereign,  on  her 
entrance  into  Germany  for  the  first  time  after 
Iier  marriaee.  This  was  held  at  the  Palace  of 
Briihl,  half  way  betwixt  Cologne  and  Bonn. 
Herr  Wiprecht,  theCosta  among  Fnuaiui  band- 
masters, bad  brought  together  a  force,  including 
one  hundred  drums — the  rich  pompous  souiul 
of  which  aeemed  lAsolately  (witJiout  Metafdmr) 
to  read  the  akj,  and  which  spread  abroad  to  the 
horizon  on  every  side.  The  phtyers,  it  is  true, 
were  picked  ones;  nevertheless,  sodi  a  squadron 
of  seven  hundred  coold  not,  by  any  magic,  have 
been  assembled  in  this  island,  —  boundleady 
supplied  as  it  is  now  with  choristers.  It  was 
some  comfort  that  when  the  Frasaians  played 
Rule  Britannia  they  were  not  successful;  but  a '. 
certain  quick  step,  mih  a  Iqng  foreseen  and 
gradually  prepared  oxploaion  of  sound  at  it« 
clow,  wai^  without  ezeeption,  the  most  iiupirit- 


ing[  piece  of  open«r  music  whiditheeanof  the 
wnt»  have  ever  heard.— Tbe  same  ears  bear 
grateful  reniembranoe  of  tbe  band  of  tibe  Baden 
regimeoit  that  in  Ifoaart's  town  of  Salzbu^,  on 
a  certain  August  evening,  played  llozart's  ain 
from  his  Hagic  Plate,  with  a  taste,  and  a  tone, 
and  a  ripe  musical  sense,  such  as  our  Coldstream, 
or  Ftnit  liife  Guards,  or  Royal  Marines,  cannot 
boast— not  altogether  owing  its  superiority  to 
the  asBociation  of  the  localuy.  So,  afnun,  in 
VenioBf  when  the  mnio  was  heard  auer  tiw 
ooarae  suiting  in  the  Fenioe  Theatre,  and  the 
cracked  minstodsy  of  the  ballad-mo^rs  (shame 
and  sorrow  to  Italy)  before  the  Caff^  Florian, 
not  the  most  bitt^  patriotic  impattcDee  of  the 
Austrian  hoof,  truimphii^  in  St.  Mark's  Flaoey 
eonld  resist  the  charm  of  the  rich  volnptnoos 
wcdtz  mnsio  of  Strauss  and  Labitsky,  streaming 
forth  from  the  wdtaasorted  flutes,  horns,  cla- 
rionets, oboes,  andtrnmpets,  or  other  pipes,  tbe 
players  of  which  combined  so  excellently  that 
the  band  became  as  one  artist,  delivering  a  sweet 
and  exeiling  melody,  without  a  flawed,  or  falter- 
ing, or  feeble  note  in  his  voice. 

The  Prmch  qpecisliiy  in  military  music — at 
least  in  di^a  more  recent  than  thoee  of  the&iht- 
ing  fiddlers  of  Micmtespan's  purdtaser,  and  Mailt- 
tenon'a  tamed  hosbaoa— was  that  of  drumming. 
Rhythmioal  noise  is  our  neighbonrs'  delight. 
They  oamiot  cheer  (who  can P)  as  Britons  do; 
bnt  they  are  wonderful  in  tramping  ;--and  the 
r-r-ToU  of  their  trim  little  soldiers  going  the 
round,  with  its  smart  cheerv  briskness,  has 
made  many  a  lonely  traveller  reel  less  lonely  in 
one  of  thoee  drowsy,  crumbling,  fortified  oonn^ 
towns,  the  quaint  mdividuality  of  which  has,  tin 
lately,  been  too  much  overlooud— while  iu  Paris 
it  has  frightened  over  her  dinner  many  a  timid 
old  woman  of  both  sexes,  strao^  to  ttw  capital, 
but  having  brought  there  a  fixed  idea  of  Char- 
lotte Corday,  the  guillotine,  and  never-ending- 
still-beginning  barricades,  as  eon  slant  featores 
of  Frenoh  life,  nla,  and  governance,  and  dis- 
order. The  French  military  bands  have,  how- 
ever, essentially  improved  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  They  are  now  wondrously  sweet,  precise, 
and  ^irite^  tbouf^  th^  wiU  never,  it  may  he 
faneied,  equd  those  ot  Gnmany,  and  of  England 
even,  in  sf^endour  of  tone  (an  essential  in 
open-air  music),  for  two  reasons. — First,  Uie 
French  seem  oi^anieally  indifferent  to  the  charms 
of  full  sweet  sound,  as  distinct  from  strong 
noise.  They  tderate  and  enjoy,  aa  singers, 
artists  whom  we  hardly  recognise  as  possessing 
voioee,  for  the  sake  of  their  intelligence,  aocen^ 
and  finish.— Secondly*  certain  o^iid  mewtties, 
earned  witii  the  pidemal  view  of  Uirowing  a 
monopoly  of  instrument-making  into  fme  wtwo 
hands  (howsoever  stilfol  these  hands  be),  must 
have  for  result  a  meohanical,  if  not  a  meagr^  nuv 
notony.  Contrast  in  qualities  of  sound  is  a  large 
ingredient  in  picturesque  effect. — A  band  is  not 
like  a  battalion,  for  the  use  of  which  coats, 
shakos,  and  knapsacks  are  only  good,  insomuch 
at)  they  display  uniformity  in  nuiterial  and  facture. 
Let  there  oe  as  mnoh  drilUi^  and  nuuueuvriw 

is  possible  in  pruning  its  evohUinu— ftbsiut 
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^th  all  its  instnimenta  furnithed  odI  by  one  and 
the  same  maker,  be  be  even  so  consummate  a 
trampet-faotor  as  M.  Sax,  stands  a  chance  of 
TOunainff  BometluDK  antomatio.  To  the  Eng^h 
there  im\  seem  a  tiresome  family  lilceaess  in  the 
sound  of  his  brazen  boms,  tubas,  and  trumpets, 
detracting  from  the  spirit  and  interest  of  tlie 
united  body.  The  seven  Fbunboroughs,  if  ga- 
thered at  one  table,  would  not  be  the  most 
inspiritinc  party  one  could  desin  to  meet. 
Nor  eonS  any  rigfat-minded  pencm  viah  his 
cook-  to  benpeMuted  by  one  taste  or  savour  in 
aonp,  fish,  nMst,  boiled,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
4lishes  wbioh  make  up  that  sublime  and  mys- 
terious woric  1^  art — a  modem  dinner. 

It  is  to  these  military  bands  of  Franoe,  how- 
ever, in  their  renovated  i^ght,  that  our  red- 
coats, and  those  who  oheriah  their  well-being 
and  well-doing,  are  invited  to  torn,  for  a  reason 
selfish  yet  not  hoatile.  There  maybe  something 
for  us  to  lesm  from  the  story  of"^  tiieir  past  in-, 
ieriority,  and  the  measures  by  which,  in  a  lai^' 
degree,  the  reproach  tbereof  has  been  wiped 
away,  not  verr  long  ago.— In  a  hundred  years 
or  so,  coni^  by  tue  Horse  Ghiaids*  clock,  the 
coQsideratitms  and  comparisons  here  pnt  for- 
ward, may  sbsoUttely  produee  some  fruits.  It 
maf  come  to  be  seen  that  if  bands  thno  are  to 
be  in  our  army,  tite  same  sboold be  good  bands; 
—if  military  players,  that  they  shoola  be  treated 
like  military  men  and  brethren. 

Since  the  courtly  days  of  Louis  the  Pour- 
teentb^s  Addlcn,  who  marched  with  the  army, 
military  mnsio— as  a  pamphlet  by  H.  Albert 
Ferrin,  translated  Irr  Mr.  A.  Matthison,  remind^ 
OS — had  fallen  into  discredit  in  France.  This  wa^ 
«U  tbe  worse,  bacanse  every  other  description  of 
instrumental  mnsic  had,  during  the  interval, 
risen  in  the  scale  of  excellence.— -The  simjite,  old- 
fashioned  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  whistle  of 
fifes,  and  roll  of  drams,  {noved  totally  insuffiment 
to  reinesent  the  mnsieal  requirements  of  the 
times,  thouA^  periiaps  they  m%fat  have  fnmished 
noise  enou^  to  mount  a  breioh  withaL  The 
composition  of  an  inrantry  military  band,  to  have 
any  completeness,  now  demands-HMya  a  list  in 
M.  Ferrin's  pamphlet,  by  no  means  extravagantly 
made  out — a  bandmaster  and  his  assistant,  five 
first  class  musicians— say  the  leading  flute,  clari- 
onet, oboe,  horn,  trombone — eight  second  class 
masiciana — ten  third — fifteen  fourth— in  all,  a 
force  of  forty.  A  riding,  or  cavalry,  band  most 
Jiave  its  twenty-seven  placers.  To  train  a  com- 
petent bandmaster,  a  special  as  well  as  an  elabo- 
rate musical  eduoation  is  required ;  a  thorough 
faiowledfje  of  eoBstraetive  soienoe,  as  thwmgh 
an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiaritiea  of  every 
instrument  tt^ng  part  in  tne  corps.— l%e  ftnt- 
dass  subordinates,  ^ain,  who  range  under 
such  a  commander,  require  an  eduoation  little 
less  laborious  than  that  which  turns  out  a  Joa- 
chim or  a  Sainton ; — though,  as  contributors  to 
aforce,  not  directing  It,  nor  exhibiting  alone,  and 
farther,  as  playing  on  iostraments  the  interest 
of  which  is  liniitol,  they  are  paid  by  shillings 
where  their  more  fortuuUe  contemporaries  incu- 
bated pick  up  pounds,  aoid  should  tii^  be  singers^ 


not  show-players,  hundreds. — ^This  is  one  of  tbe 
inequalities,  mjustiees,  even,  in  the  mnsieal  lot, 
for  which  no  remedy  can  be  contrived ;  and  hence 
it  has  arisen  that  the  best  bandmasters  and 
players  in  military  bands  have,  all  Europe  over, 
habitually  added  to  their  scanty  gains  and  fa- 
Ugning  labours  by  taking  service  in  theatrical 
oroheatras;  since  without  some  snob  resouxoe 
sabsistmce  would  be  baidy  posaihle  to  tiiem. 

Again,  thwe  is  little  or  no  pnM|iect  of  id- 
vanoement  or  of  fiune  for  the  persuis  undertdc- 
ing  this  nngradons  mnsiod  oooupation.  Till  tbe 
measures  of  improvement  and  consideration  for 
which  M.  Ferrin  agitated  were  earried  out,  as  nar- 
rated in  his  pamphlet,  the  best-instracted  band- 
master in  Prance  only  rated  with  a  sergeant- 
mqor,and,  afterthe  service ofsq^uarter  of  a cen- 
tniTj  could  merely  claim  the  pension  of  a  private 
soldier.  There  was  no  possibility  of  any  higher 
promotion,— no  chance  of  any  addition  to  the  pit- 
tance. Hence  it  was  a  common  thing  among  those 
who  nndertook  the  French  mnsieal  service  full  of 
seal  and  talent,  after  a  few  years  of  wearisome  and 
ill-requited  duty,  with  no  chances  of  honour 
beokonmg  them  forward,  to  throw  by  their  in- 
stmmmiU  and  to  commence  military  liin  anew,  bv 
.  entering  the  ranks  as  oommou  soldiers,  asnce  Mm 
entrance  mipht  lead  to  an  advanoement  and  dis- 
tinction denied  them  in  their  former  occupation. 

Another  sore  subject  in  France  was  the  sbab- 
biness  of  the  bandsman's  nniform  as  compared 
with  the  dress  of  his  unmusical  comrades. 
Whereas  the  latter  was  striped  witii  gold  or 
silver,  tbe  artist,  as  M.  Ferrin  indiipuintly  me- 
moriaiised,  was  striped  with  red  worsted ! 
"  What."  he  asked  pathetically,  "  would  be- 
come of  a  band  without  its  finery  F" — Betwixt 
smallness  of  pay,  scantiness  of  prospect,  and 
shabbiness  of  attire,  the  military  Wids  of 
franoe  bad  fallen  into  ntter  disreapectability 
and  disondit. — A  special  commission,  at  tbe 
instance  of  those  aggrieved,  was  appointed,  in 
1846,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  toeud 
matters — a  commission  composed  of  miUtur 
men  and  musicians.  SouH,  however,  was  then  the 
war  minister,  and,  thongb  the  hero  of  Toulouse 
had  a  fine  eye  for  a  Murillo,  especially  (if  Mr. 
Ford,  of  Bandbook  memory,  is  to  be  trusted) 
when  the  picture  came  to  him  in  the  cheap  and 
ready  channel  of  plnnder,  be  cared  nothing  about 
muaic. — 60  that  by  way  of  remedial  measure,  in 
answer  to  the  memorial,  he  presented  the  bands- 
men with  knapsacks,  with  *'  some  wooden  cases 
for  their  instruments,  with  a  metronome,  and  a 
universalpitchof  Bflat."  Itistrue,  thatsoeariy 
as  1 836  there  had  been  the  show  of  a  government 
military  musiosebool  in  Paris.  Tbis  many  may 
recollect  by  the  hideous  brayinga  and  howliiws 
that  assailed  the  ears  of  those  who  ascended  the 
steep  Rue  Blanche,  and  who  passed  a  certain  sen- 
tried  gateway,  with  tbe  tri-coloured  flag  aloft. 
But,  owing  to  badoi^auisation  (people  actually 
have  been  as  capable  of  jobbing  in  immaculate 
France  as  in  perBdious  England),  tbe  results  were 
so  riiUculousIy  bad,  that  tbe  Oymnase,  after  some 
twelve  yean  and  more  of  existence,  was  sup- 
pmsed.  "Where,"  Slid  M.Mi7ubeer,(ni  the 
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news  reachinir  him,  "an  the  French  tnimpeten 
now  to  learn  now  to  play  out  of  tuneP" 

It  was  when  matters  were  darkest  that  M. 
Ferriii,  and  those  whom  he  represented,  b^n 
to  fl^tate  for  stricter  examination  of  those  pro- 
fessing to  take  charge  of  military  music — for 
better  pay — for  some  consideration  and  chance, 
Buch  OS  snould  encourage  restless  imd  aspiring 
youths  to  ke^  ocmstant  to  their  branch  of  the 
serrice. — Acoordinglj,  in  1858,  a  series  of  regu- 
lations was  Keommended,  adopted.and  ordained, 
by  which  at  onoe  greater  strictness  in  selection  of 
toe  players  was  ensured,  by  which  some  ameliora- 
tions in  point  of  pay  and  promotion  were  settled : 
and  some  recognition,  in  short,  was  made  by  the 
military  authorities,  that  if  bands  there  vere  to 
be,  they  should  be  good  of  their  kind — goodness 
being  unattainable  under  circumstancea  of  parsi- 
monious cheapness,  of  perpetual  discoumgement, 
desertion,  and  change.  The  result  many  travellers 
already  know.  The  improrement  in  the  militarr 
music  of  France  has  been  rapid  and  strikbg.  A 
parade  at  Mets  or  Toulouse  is  no  longer  an  inSic- 
Hon  to  be  escaped  from  by  those  who  have  ears ; 
and  (the  author  of  £5tben  will  please  to  forgive 
our  partialities  in  laTonr  of  our  born  enemies) 
testimony  is  agreed,  that  the  heartening  use  and 
comfort  of  music  was  not  the  Iea.it  of  the  supe- 
riorities in  oq;anisatiou  which  our  allies  pos- 
sessed, over  ourselres,  throughout  the  stormy 
time  of  the  Crimean  stniggu.  If  from  one, 
from  twenty  English  witnesses,  wc  have  heard 
of  the  cheeriness  of  the  French  bands  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  leaguer  of  Sebastopol.  Ours  were  all 
but,  if  not  altogether,  broken  up  and  disbanded ; 
and  our  men  had  to  swallow  their  green  coffee, 
as  well  as  they  could,  in  disheartened  (not,  there- 
fore, cowardly)  silence. 

It  has  occurred  of  late  days  to  man^  intelligent 
Englishmen,  military  as  vdl  as  musical,  priTatc 
as  well  aa  professional,  tluit  something  aufUMous 
to  what  has  been  effecfvd  in  France  might  be  done 
at  home.  The  stride  made  by  England  generally 
in  music,  is  a  fact  past  deniaL  We  have  in  London 
the  best  orchestra  in  Europe.  We  have  the  best 
cbonis-singers,  and  by  thonsands,  where  France 
-and  even  Germany  number  them  by  hundreds. 
Vft  have  as  much  real  artistic  instinct  (developed 
under  its  own  conditions)  among  our  people  as 
exists  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun. 
What  is  more — what  is  mosi  (and  this  may  be 
said  without  any  cresting  of  paltry  insular  pride) 
—the  general  tone,  temper,  and  intelligence 
among  our  rising  mnsioians  are  higher  than  those 
existins  among  any  contemporary  people.  The 
"roughs"  who  used  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  our 
bands,  theatrical  and  military — ay,  and  who  sang 
in  OUT  cathedrals,  whitened  over  with  saintly  sur- 
plices—know  theirplacesno  more.  Musicofany 
Kind  cannot  thrive  here  without  those  who  prac- 
tise it  make  a  show,  at  least,  of  mpecting  them- 
selves. Consequently,  then,  the  £nglisE  musi- 
cian who  has  harder  duties  to  perforin,aiwl  a  more 
severe  competition  to  abide  than  formerly,  has  a 
right  to  expect,  in  turn,  to  be  belter  respected  as 
a  musician.~-There  is  enough  machinery,  as  it  is, 
in  the  life  of  such  as  those  wearecottsiaeiiiig^  to 


be  worked  without  its  being  made  needlesslr 
hard,  thankless,  and  profitless,  by  its  being  tied  | 
up  in  the  fetters  of  red  tape,  or  jerked  about  at 
(he  caprice  of  thoughtless  amateurship. 

Our  military  bands  are  maintained,  be  it  re- 
membered, on  the  voluntary  system,  or  rather 
as  an  obli^tion  of  hononr  and  show  among  tha 
officers  ofthe  r^raents,  wito  aubscribe  for  their 
support,  and  oontrol  their  HrrioeB  aocordiudiy. 
Government  furnishes  nothing  but  drums,  Sie^ 
bugles,  and  field  trumpets.  This  system,  ^ 
viously,  prevents  anything  Like  possibu  or  steady 
uniformicy,  opens  the  way  to  favouritism,  to  in- 
dulgence, or  else  to  unfair  exactions. — A  bandr 
.master  may  get  his  place  b^  influence,  not  com- 
petenoe ;  and  supposing  him  to  have  got  it,  to 
be  anxiona  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  train  up  bis 
squadron  efficiently,  with  some  pride  in  hia  art, —  ' 
he  may  be  interfered  with  evenr  day  of  the  week, 
supposing  those  in  authority  above  him  are  good 
natured,  and  belong  to  a  gay  world.  Weaiy  is 
the  tale  of  enforced  contributions  to  ^mcy  fairs, 
aroheiT  meetings,  open-air  balls,  which  many  a 
jaded  flute,  fife,  and  bassoon  could  oonnt  up  ia 
excuse,  should  any  one  complun  of  a  slack  or 
coarse  per  fonnanoe  in  the  barraok-yard,  or  vithis 
palace  precincts.  f 

The  pay,  again,  is  insuffident  to  represent  the 
requirements  of  our  time.  In  our  Guards'  bands^ 
the  tola  players — ^men  eligible  to  do  the  flneat 
work  which  can  be  claimed  from  their  instro-  ; 
ments,  and  whose  education  must  have  been  an 
affair  of  years — receive  at  the  utmost  twa- 
slitllings  a  day  beyond  their  thirteen-pence  as 
soldiers.   In  our  line  regiments,  eioellcut  per-  ; 
formers  (we  are  assured  by  those  &miliar  with  | 
the  subject)  may  from  time  to  time  be  fouuA  ; 
receiving  no  better  pay  than  the  thirteen-pence  j 
aforesaid,  until,  for  good  conduct,  they  are 
decorated  with  a  stripe,  which  implies  an  cxtr* 
penny— a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth-^  al^  1 
serenteen-pence  a  day,  suppose  the  service  shall  ! 
last  one-and-twenty  years.  This  rarely  happens. 
Desertions  are  frequent  from  the  bands.  The 
players  (and  no  wonder!)  better  themselves  when- 
ever they  can;  and  in  consequence,  an  inferiw 
class  of  musicians,  for  ever  liable  to  cliangc  of  i  r 
place  and  dutv,  is  perpetuated  and  multiplied,   j  [ 
We  have  bandmasters  who,  however  respectable-  '  < 
as  men,  could  not,  to  save  their  right  hands,  read  | 
a  score,  nor,  to  keep  their  heads  on  their  I 
shoulders,  write  one,~mu8icians  so-called  who  ' 
know  in  only  the  most  empirical  and  accidental 
way  the  qualities,  duties,  and  uses  of  the  instru- 
ments they  liave  to  marshal — and  yet  who  are  ex- 
pected to  train  ^yen.  We  have  an  average  of 
subordinates  than  whom  no  oue  can  well  stand  i 
lower  in  the  scale  of  musical  intelligence— adaifs 
and  boys,  with  some  original  propensity  for  musi^  i 
who,  niter  a  time,  become  weary  of  themselves 
and  their  work,  and  exoliange  their  part  in  help- 
ing to  make  a  sound  which  signifies  nothing  for 
the  easier  labours  of  privates  in  the  ranks. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  years  since  our  mili- 
tary magnates  made  the  experiment  at  cstablisli- 
ing  a  training  college  for  bandsmen  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Loudon.  The  eslablishmeut 
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exists  even  to  tlib  da;.  It  lifts  been  lionesU; 
belieTed,  some  among  its  promoters  (as  sym- 
pathetic with  our  art  as  Sonlt),  that  players 
coBpeteot  to  their  tasks  might  ba  bateued  b; 
some  rapid  artlfidal  proceas  of  ineabation,  an«- 
lofraos  to  that  of  Uie  Kccaleobiom  (is  the  spelting 
right  f)  which  some  yean  ago  figared  among  the 
ai^ta  of  L^oester«qnatt,  uid  which  (during  its 
little  shining  honr)  was  more  productire  of  curio- 
sity, of  newspaper  paragraplis,  than  of  real 
practical  poultry !  The  certificates  which  have 
streamed  forth  from  the  gales  of  Kneller  Hall — 
assuring  nnmusical  colonels  and  deaf  generals 
(perhaps  able  to  hear  the  drum  only)  that  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  so  on  to  the  eud  of  the  uphabet,  were 
competent  to  erery  duty  which  musical  England 
might  expect  every  military  musical  man  to  do- 
after  a  few  months'  ripeiuag  in  the  harmonious 
o»en — are,  ire  are  informed^  astounding  in  tbeir 
number.  Somehow,  urerthdess,  our  bands  have 
of  late  grovn  worse,  not  better;— tiie  truth 
being  (a liard  morsel  for  nnmosieal  field-officers 
to  swallow)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  possible 
as  the  education  of  an  iostrumental  mnsician — 
cheap  to  the  edge  of  pauperism  as  rmrds  pay 
of  Ute  professors,  and  sudden  in  the  full-fledged 
results  expected  from  it.  Hard  fingers  knotted 
by  toil,  lazy  ones  enerrated  by  poor  living, 
cannot  be  quickened  up  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  montlis.  A  lip  lor  the  flute,  a  mouth  for 
the  lioni,  a  breath  for  the  trombone,  cannot  be 
commanded  by  regulation  or  contract,  even  as 
have  been  commanded,  in  our  high  phces,  coats 
that  have  fitted  Dobody^  shoes  tlmt  have  [inched 
every  occupant's  corns,  and  stocks  that  have 
half-straogled  more  throats  than  they  have  sup- 
ported. One  diatjnotion^  is  worth,  once  again, 
insisting  on.  A  cbanu^inger,  with  a  voice,  can 
soon  learn  to  reid  fflosio,  and  then  his.  field  is 
fairly  won ;  whereas  no  magio,  no  Eeealeobioo, 
can  tnm  ou^  at  a  few  months'  or  weeks'  warn- 
ing, any  competent  squadron,  any  supportable 
squadron  of  fifen,  or  "warbling  buglers"  (as 
our  Laureate  hath  it),  or  court  cavalrv  trum- 
peters who  sit  caparisoned  in  their  gold-laced 
coats  on  their  "prancing  music-stoota'*— to 
quote  from  Vanity  Fair— those  royal  cream- 
coloured  cbaigers  of  theirs — still  less,  complete 
and  ripe  playen  on  less  whistling  and  blatant 
inBtrumeois;  without  whose  permanent  establish- 
ment, constut  rehearsal,  and  thorourii  musical 
iatelligenc&  no  military  band  is  worui  its  pay, 
or  even  its  beer. 

Thus,  it  has  seemed  wise  and  becoming  to 
some  critics  in  scarlet,  and  others  out  of  seartet — 
to  some  who  are  as  violent  as  Field-Marshal 
!    Boanerges  (who  is  nothing  when  not  thunder- 
I    ing) — to  others  who  are  as  meek  as  the  great 
glowing  professional  advocates  of  peace,  and  de- 
nouncers of  any  army,  and  of  any  navy, — who 
nevertheless  wiuk  at 'and  hound  on  a  holy  war 
whensoever  the  same  shall  suit  their  purpose  of 
philanthropic  agitation — that  if  Britain's  army, 
which  '*  never  will  be  slaves,"  is  to  have  mu»c, 
j   inch  music  should  be  (jood  music,  not  to  be 
I   dutmed  by  ocmparison  with  the  musio  of  oar  na- 
.   tionid  allies,  u-  natural  enemies that  the  same 


should  not  be  left  to  the  care  merely  of  amateur 
colonels  and  acquiescing  adjutants; — tliat  the 
artists  who  preside  over  it  should  be  competent, 
and,  as  such,  adequately  rewarded,  rationally 
promoted  with  some  position  (as  regards  army 
and  art  also) ; — that  the  players  who  are  to 
"  play  up"  to  the  life,  energv,  and  courage  of  the 
British  soldier,  and  to  regue  the  British  officer 
iu  his  hours  of  leisure,  shouhl  eujoy  some  decent 
recompense  for  labours  so  hard  aa  theirs,  beycmd 
the  power  of  caprice  to  disturb ;  and  some  such 
consideration  in  a  world  necessarily  airanged 
and  kept  alive  by  the  mechanism  of  ranks  and 
distinctions,  as  falls  (or  should  fall)  to  ^e  lot  of 
every  functionary  who  therein  does  his  duty. 


THE  ROLL  OF  MUSIC. 

"LuYixs  OS,  Captun  Tates,  and  so  soonF 
How  very  much  we  shall  miss  you.  And  I,  who 
had  counted  on  yon  as  one  of  my  knights  during 
the  winter !  You  must  own  that  you  arc  a  sad 
truant !"  said  the  old  princess,  with  a  kind 
ainile.  Though  wliy  she  should  wonder  that 
a  Queen's  messenger  like  myself  should  get 
the  route  from  St.  Petershurgj  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  guess.  The  wonder  was,  ratlier,  that 
I  should  have  beeu  kept  dangling  so  long  about 
the  embassy,  under  orders  to  report  myself 
every  morning,  but  my  own  master  as  to  the 
disposal  of  my  superfluous  time.  It  was  sum- 
mer, and  the  Russian  capital  was  as  empty  as  a 
capital  ever  is,  but  X  had  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  liospitiJile  atteiUion.  And  now,  under  orders 
to  start  for  Vienna  with  important  despatdics,  I 
was  paying  a  hasty  round  of  farewell  visits. 

Althougii  I  had  been  often  in  St.  Petersburg 
before,  I  had  only  of  lato  been  introduced  to  the 
Princess  Anna  Sobieski,  widow  of  a  Polish  nobh^ 
who  had  represented  ajonior  branch  of  that  great 
historic  race  which  has  giren  kings  and  martyrs 
to  Poloud.  The  old  lady— whose  larce  landed 
possessions,  bequeathed  by  her  husband,  had 
procured  her  the  dubious  compUment  of  on  im- 
perial command  to  reside  in  the  metropolis— had 
treated  me  with  much  kindness,  ana  my  first 
call,  when  the  order  to  litepart  arrived,  whs  to 
the  Sobieski  palace. 

I  forget  what  I  said,  but  the  conversation 
rolled  on  in  tlie  usual  common-place  strain  of 
French  compliment,  until  the  pnacess  inquired 
if  I  should  ind^e  any  stay  at  Warsaw  P  If  so, 
perhaps  I  would  do  a  kind  turn  to  an  old 
woman  who  had  few  opportunities  of  communi- 
cating with  her  native  country.  It  was  notliing 
—a  mere  toy — a  bagatelle  not  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a  State  messenger  like  ce  cher  capitainc, 
who  carried  papers  the  contents  of  which 
might  convulse  Lorope — but,  but  would  I  take 
charge  of  a  roll  of^  manuscript  music,  pro* 
duced  by  a  giftod  German  composer  in  the 
capital,  and  which  her  dear  niece,  eutliusiastio 
about  music  as  aJ  Poles  were,  was  djmg  to 
receive  f  StiU  it  was  a  prcaous  charge,  being  a 
loan,  since  the  composer  dectined  to  publidi  il^ 
and  on  that  account  it  ooxdd  not  be  entrusted  to 
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tlie  care  of  the  Rassi«n  nulway  officials.  The 

Erineess  added,  tbat  her  brother.  Count  Szomyz^, 
red  but  eleven  vents  frotu  Waisaw,  tbat  his 
CMtk  was  jmt  then  fiiUof  gnesta  and  saietin, 
that  I  sfaoold  be  a  welcome  Tiaitor  were  on 
the  mention  of  her  name. 

It  was  to  the  count's  only  daughter,  Rosalie, 
that  this  inralunble  roll  of  manuscript  'music 
ma  to  be  convejed,  and  her  annt  jestiugl;  ad- 
Tiaed  me  to  take  good  care  of  my  heart,  since 
hw  jooDff  lelaldn  was  aelmovleciged  to  be  the 
reigning  beauty  in  the  government  of  Warsaw. 
J  laughed  at  such  a  warning,  ^e  habit  of  a 
roviog  life  had  shown  me  the  ease  with  which 
impresaions  are  effaced  by  absence ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  be  of  use  in  a  way  tbat  involved  no  de- 
reliction of  duty.  More  than  once,  I  had  felt 
myself  bound  to  refuse  Polish  Mends  some 
favour  which  would  have  been  discordant  to  the 
allegiance  I  owed  to  Bowninff-street,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  that  the  kind  old  lady  bad  asked  of  me  no- 
thing that  bore,  however  remotelv,  on  politics. 

The  roll  of  music,  in  a  locked,  morocco-case, 
wiUi  the  little  silver  key  dangtiug  from  it  by  a 
string,  was  delivered  at  my  hotel  by  one  of  the 
princess's  chasaeurs,  and  I  placed  it  in  my  port- 
manteau, with  a  mental  resolve  to  diveige  from 
Warsaw  to  the  country-seat  of  Ooimt  Seomyzy, 
if  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 

I  had  packed  my  effects,  and  was  ready  to 
start,  when  a  man  suddenly  burst  into  the  room, 
and  fell  on  his  knees  before  me. 

It  beii^  always  necessary  to  speak  decidedly 
to  a  Russian,  I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room. 
He  waa  not  a  be^;ar— ^e  vras  too  well  dressed ; 
not  wearing  the  caftan  and  boots,  but  a  de- 
cent suit  of  European  dotluDg.  Tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face,  and  he  seemed  sober, 
though  he  moaned  piteously  as  he  embraced  my 
knees  afler  the  abject  fiuhicm  of  bis  countrymen. 

"  KoUe  excellency !  magnanimom  English- 
man !  have  some  pity  on  a  wretch  whose  whole 
life  hangs  on  your  honourable  decision.  I  swear 
to  your  grandeur  that  you  can  make  a  whole 
family  happy  or  misemme  by  a  word,  osfi  little 
word,  illustrious  one  !** 

With  some  trouble,  I  drew  from  the  man, 
whose  language,  in  spite  of  his  agitation,  was 
too  pure  vx  a  nrujik,  the  substance  of  his  peti- 
tion.  Hia  seemea  to  be  really  a  bard  case.  He 
was  a  oonrier,  having  travelled  Europe  for  years 
with  diflbrent  masters,  and  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  living  at  Naples,  where  he  was  in  hopes 
of  an  engagement  in  the  service  of  a  former  em- 
l^oyer,  one  of  the  wealthy  Demidoff  family. 
Howev^,  he  had  been  recalled  to  Rosiia  to  give 
evidence  in  a  lawsuit,  and,  on  preparmg  to  leave 
St.  Fetersbuig,  the  police,  in  some  fit  of  caprice, 
had  refused  him  his  passport,  on  the  ground  that 
A  Russian,  unless  noble,  could  not  by  law  quit 
the  empire  alcme.  If  he  had  a  master,  well  and 
good.   If  not,  he  might  stay  where  he  was. 

"Bat  I  don't  want  a  servant:  should  not  know 
vhat  to  do  with  one^"  said  I,  bardh  knowing 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  smgular  auppuant.  But 
«  flood  of  words  overwhuned  me.  ISj  pro- 
tection was  aloie  aakxA  for.  Igoatiuft— that 


was  the  man's  name — was  only  to  be  nominally 
my  retainer,  and  waa  not  to  cost  me  a  copeck. 

had  money  for  his  expenses,  and  only  wanted 
Uie  i^is  of  my  name.  In  return  fortius,  I  should 
hnvefais  undying  gratitude,  and  hia  derated  ser- 
vices upon  the joumej  to  Vienna.  Hepulledont 
his  poK^iwrt  for  my  inspection— or  nther  the  ■ 
"  provisional  permit"  ttuit  represented  it — and 
I  satisfied  myself  tbat  Ignatius  Knukoff,  native 
of  Moscow,  was  really  in  the  strait  he  repre- 
sented himself,  for  across  die  document  waa  writ- 
ten, "  Pajiers  refused,  conformably  to  ukase," 
wiUi  the  signature  of  a  high  functionary. 

I  conld  not  deny  the  poor  man  14ie  trifling 
favour  he  asked,  so  I  wrote  a  line  to  the  police 
prefect,  requesting  permission  to  take  him  as 
mv  servant,  and  committed  the  note  to  Ignatiua, 
who  received  it  with  transports  of  joy,  kissing  '} 
my  hand,  and,  I  beUere,  my  boots,  with  the  ex-  j' 
an^rat«l  humility  vrfaidi  the  Russiaiu  owe  to  i 
their  Orientid  traoitions.   Two  hours  later,  on  I 
reaching  the  railway  terminus,  sure  enough, 
there  was  Ignatius,  in  his  smart  garb  of  green  '  ■ 
clotii  trimmed  with  Astraean  fur,  the  livery  di  1 1 
the  Demidoffs,  bustling  to  and  fro  with  the  ,| 
utmost  activity.    He  bad  already  secured  a 
compartment  for  my  espechil  behoof,  had  placed  i| 
the  lately  published  editions  of  the  lovalide  i 
Russe  and  the  Northern  Bee  ready  for  my  I 
perusal,-  and  on  my  arrival  pounced  on  my  I 
cloaks,  canes,  and  luggage  with  a  zeal  and  I 
eneigy  which  I  had  never  seen  equalled  by  the 
best  paid  of  his  professional  brotherhood. 

It  need  not  be  imagined  that  the  onh'  preli- 
minaries to  startii^,  as  with  us  in  Western 
Europe,  were  the  tucb^  of  tickets  and  roister- 
ing of  bageage.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
question  under  discussion  was,  not  what  could 
be  d(Mie  for  the  traveller's  comforter  safety,  but 
whether  the  candidate  for  a  pkee  in  the  train, 
were  a  fit  and  proper  peiBon  to  be  suffered  to  go 
at  all.  Those  were  the  old  barah  dap  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  when  Russia  was  an  enor- 
mous camp,  under  martmet  distupUne,  and  rait 
ways  were  looked  on  with  no  gmat  lildog  bj* 
the  of&cial  Tchinn. 

In  the  times  of  which  I  speak,  two  hours,  at 
tbe  lowest  computation,  haa  to  be  spent  at  the 
station  whence  a  voyager  meant  to  depart,  and 
two  hours  more  fiul  of  vexations  ceremonies 
tedious  debiys,  and  the  petty  insoleneeof  Jaoks- 
in-office,  can  scarcely  be  conct^ved.  'Hie  station 
was  full  of  scowling  policemen,  in  nnifonns  of 
eveiy  shade — blue,  green,  grey,  more  or  less 
medalled  and  military  of  aspect,  but  all  trouble- 
some, venal,  and  suspicious.  Passports  were 
handed  from  bureau  to  bureau,  stamped,  conn- 
.tersigned,  inspected,  cavilled  at;  luggage  was 
examined,  pockets  tapped,  travellers  cross- 
question^  on  every  conceivable  point,  and  an 
incessant  clinking  of  silver  and  pocketing  of 
bribes  went  on  as  an  under-current  to  Uiis  oh^ua 
of  query  and  answer. 

As  a  cabinet  messenger,  I  was  exempt  from 
the  annoyances  that  ful  to  the  lot  of  my  fellow- 
teavdlers,  espeotalh  of  soofa  as  were  too  poor 
or  too  stingy  to  lee  the  offioiid  vampires,  and 
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laj  papera  irere  emUj  returned  to  me,  after 
a  kmg  delay,  Tliile  my  luggage  vaa  not  dis^ 
iaibed  by  any  prying  oa  the  part  of  tlie 
imperial  ^^ta.  At  lengtli  the  ordeal  vas 
passed ;  the  laat  rouble  that  could  be  extorted 
from  Polish  Jew  or  Russian  traikr  waa  aecored ; 
ihe  engine  puffed  out  hoarse  notes  of  impa- 
tience, and  the  people  took  their  places,  the 
mob  of  beards  and  caTt&ns  crowding  the  tru^ns 
of  the  third  class,  and  a  fev  well-dressed  per- 
I  SODS  entering  the  first  and  second-class  car- 
riages. 

I  "A  pleasant  trip  to  you,  Yates,  and  I  wish 
I  were  going  too.  xlren  Vienna  and  its 
!  Volksgarten  is  better  fun  than  St.  f  etersburg  in 
the  dog  days.  But  is  that  your  ooncierf" 
obaoved  youQg  Dillpn  from  toe  embassy,  a 
jonioT  atuohe  with  whom  X  was  on  very 
uiendly  terms,  and  who  Lad  strolled  down  to 
see  me  off.  At  that  instant,  Ignatius,  who  had 
just  brought  me  some  flowers  and  a  basket 
of  Ingrian  cherri^,  had  scoured  off  on  some  new 
self-imposed  task,  and  was  dimly  viuble  in  the 
distance.  The  bell  had  rung,  and  the  gaarda 
were  maralialling  the  bewildered  peasants,  new 
as  they  were  to  steam  and  iron  roads,  into  their 
respective  can.  I  hastily  told  my  friend  how  it 
was  that  I  bad  become  the  nommal  master  of 
so  splendidly -accoatred  a  retainer.  Indeed, 
such  an  explanation  seemed  necessary,  for  Ig- 
natius, with  his  bullion-tasselled  cap,  morooco 
money-bag,  and  meaUtetj  trimmed  with  costly 
dark  fur,  looked  more  fitted  to  aerre  a  royal 
highness  than  a  mere  subaltern  of  the  J.  0. 

"Ignatius  Kraskoff Ktaskoff  —  are  you 
f »/«  sure  that  is  the  name  P "  asked  SHIon, 
thoughtfully.   I  was  quite  sore. 

"  Strange,  how  that  name  runs  in  my  head ! 
Yet  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  heard 
it,  and  I'm  certain  I  never  set  my  eyes  on 
the  fellow's  swarthy  face  before.  A  stunning 
servant  he  seems ;  oat,  somehow,  I  must  have 
heard  of  him  before." 

I  laughed,  and  remarked  that  all  Russian 
names  were  pretty  much  ^ike,  ending  as  they 
did  in  the  invariable  "  off,"  "  vitch,"  or  "  sky.*^ 
j   Young  Dilhu  was  a  fine  generous  lad;  but  he 
•   was  not  thought  over  bright,  and  his  bad 
memory  was  a  ^eme  for  joking  at  the  embassy. 
I  pnid,  therefore,  very  little  attention  to  his  im- 
i   perfect  reminiscences,  while  he,  on  the  other 
I   hand,  as  some  men  will  do,  grew  absorbed  and 
'  silent,  and  was  evidently  racking  his  brain  to 
{    identify  the  name  that  haunted  him. 
I       Ignatius  bowed  and  smiled  me  into  my  car- 
I    riaije,  the  guard  closed  the  door,  the  bell  rang 
I    again,  I  shook  hands  with  Dillon  out  of  the 
<  I   window,  and  settled  myself  for  the  start.  Off 
j   the  train  glided,  amid  many  ejaculations  on  the 
j   part  of  the  mujika,  who  blessed  themselves  and 
invoked  their  saints  as  the  snorting  iron  horse 
I   wheeled  them  awaj.  The  pace  increased,  and 
we  were  almost  dear  of  the  station.  Heaven 
and  earth !  what  is  the  matter  P 

It  was  the  young  aitachi,  without  his  hat, 
I   running  breatlueas  uoug  the  platform,  and  for 
j    «  moment  0(»ning  abreast  of  my  earriage. 


"I  say,  Yates,"  he  called  out,  with  a  gasp, 
"1  remember  now.   Enukoff  is  " 

A  scream  from  the  engine  drowned  the  words, 
and  in  a  moment  more  we  darted  through  an 
archway  full  of  steam  and  smoke,  and  I  ninlW 
saw  nor  heaid  any  more  of  my  young  oouatry- 
man.  Thb  ineident  made  little  impression  on 
me,  beyond  giving  me  a  Uugh  at  Dillon's  sadden 
rerivalof  memory,  and  his  effort  to  impart  to  me 
some  real  or  fancied  facts— wholly  immaterial, 
no  doubt — with  respect  to  my  superb  serritor. 

I  had  fully  expected  that  the  exuberant  gra- 
titude of  the  courier  would  die  out  as  soon  as 
we  were  well  away  from  St.  Petersburg,  ami,  in 
fact,  I  was  rather  in  hopes  that  he  would  cease 
the  volunteer  good  offices,  that  teased  as  much 
as  they  amused.  Bat  I  had  reoboned  wioi^y. 
Ignatius  continued  to  attend  me  with  the  same 
zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  Man  Friday 
fulfilled  the  behests  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  SCe 
was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  during  that  sum- 
mer iouroey  of  brief-iialts  and  almost  continuous 
wayiariog,  he  showed  such  thoughtfulness, 
such  good  temper,  was  so  eager  to  please, 
that  to  repulse  him  with  anything  like  oaiak' 
ness  or  petulance  was  impossible.  He  was,  in 
truth,  an  admirable  servant. 

Warsaw  at  last.  But  we  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  station  until  the  train  had  been  brought 
to  a  halt,  and  a  severe  examination  of  passports 
andfaeeshAdtakenplace.  Theimperial  gendarmes 
who  acquitted  themselves  of  this*  duty  were  un- 
usually curt  of  speech  and  perem  ptory  of  bewing, 
and  seemed  ill  sx  ease.  I^rumB  were  heard  beat- 
ing, and  bugles  mounding,  in  the  town,  and  it 
was  plain  that  the  whole  garrison  must  be  astir. 

"What  baa  occurred 

"A  conspiracy  detected.  Numeroos arrests. 
A  state  of  stege  proclaimed." 

Yet,  as  I  drove  from  the  station  to  the  Pala- 
tine Hotel,  I  saw  no  particular  signs  of  popu- 
lar commotion.  There  were  whisperings,  and 
cautious  interchange  of  words  among  the  groups 
at  the  comers  of  streets,  and  I  noticed  the  square 
Fidish  cap  and  jaunty  Polish  jacket,  the  wearing 
of  which  was  accounted  as  half  treasonaUe  bj 
the  Ozar  Nicholas,  more  prominent  than  usual. 
But  of  noise  there  was  none,  except  the  heavy 
tramp  of  horse  and  foot,  as  the  Russian  troops 
swept  through  the  streets,  squadrons  and  bat- 
tfdions  following  the  battalions  and  squadrons 
that  had  gone  before,  as  though  to  prove  to  the 
conquered  race  the  hopelessness  of  resbtance. 

Aithou^  f^rly  inured  to  fatigue,  I  was  now 
somewhat  weary,  and  was  not  sorry  to  reach  the 
inn,  where  I  counted  on  a  night's  sound  sleep. 
I  had,  in  truth,  somewhat  condensed  the  first 
portion  of  my  journey,  that  I  might  liave  time 
to  execute  the  princess's  commission,  and  X  was 
tlius  sleqilng  at  Warsaw  tt  a  time  when  his  ex- 
cellency the  ambassador,  if  he  thought  on  the 
matter  at  alL  ima^^ned  me  to  be  at  Wilna. 
I^tius,  onthe  other  hand,  was  very  fresh,  and 
as  brisk  and  attentive  as  ever.  Ho  whisked  up 
and  down  the  dirty  but  splendid  marble  stair- 
case <^  the  great  hotel,  busy  at  once  with  pre- 
parathnu  for  mj  supper,  ana  with  purrcfying  he 
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me  sQch  scraps  of  news  as  fell  in  his  way.  from 
bim  I  learned  that  a  wide-spread  plot  had  been 
detected,  that  the  police  were  scouring  the  city, 
uidtbat  thedtadu  was  full  of  oaptivea,  some  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  noUest  families  of  Poland. 

"  What  mil  be  done  with  them  P"  I  asked. 

The  man  shm^ed  his  shoulders.  "  Generous 
EDglishmnn,  whoxnows  P'  Thej  will  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  perhaps  some  may  suffer  death. 
Those  wlio  are  luclcj  wm  get  off  with  fire  years 
ill  a  forti-ess,  in  irons,  or  with  service  against 
Schamyl  in  the  Caocaaus.  Host  of  them  will  be 
knouted  or  sent  to  Siberia.  Poor  wretches!  they 
aro  goaded  to  reroU,  and  then  crushed." 

"  Hush,  friend,"  said  I,  hastily,  for  I  thought 
I  heard  a  step  and  the  clink  of  spurs  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  I  knew  what  linguists  the  Russian 
officers  were.  "  Hush !  Politics  are  brat  left  un- 
discossed,  at  any  rate  on  this  side  of  Cracov." 

The  caution  I  had  joBt  administered  was  en- 
tirety prompted  by  the  fear  that  Ignatius  would 
get  himself  iuto  trouble,  were  eavesdroppers  to 
overhear  his  rash  remarks.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
the  first  time  in  our  hurried  journey  that  Igna- 
tius had  uttered  something  whicli,  however 
slight,  showed  advanced  ideas  for  a  Kussian  of 
the  days  before  the  Crimean  war. 

I  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the 
pillow,  but  my  dreams  were  troubled  and  pain- 
fully vivid.  The  old  Princess  Sobieski,  trans- 
formed into  a  malignant  fairy,  hovered  iuces- 
santlr  around  my  conch,  waving  her  ivory- 
handlcd  crutch-stick  (she  was  lame,  and  carried 
Bach  a  prop)  by  w^  of  a  wand,  and  mopping 
and  mowing  at  me  in  the  trickedest  exaltation. 
Ipatius,  in  a  black  idoak,  with  a  stiletto  in  his 
right  hand,  glided  around  me  like  a  snake,  and 
was  always  on  the  point  of  stabbing — whom  or 
what  I  kuow  not.  And  Dillon,  the  young 
attach^,  was  frequently  present,  always  gasping, 
breathless,  eager  to  communicate  some  all-im* 
portaut  secret,  but  entirely  unable  to  do  more 
than  make  the  most  absurd  grimaces.  I  think 
this  lastphase  of  the  dream  must  have  awakened 
mc,  for  1  awoke,  laughing,  the  amusement  pre- 
dominating over  the  more  disagreeable  impres- 
sions to  which  my  visions  were  calculated  to 
give  rise.  I  laugned  Again,  as  I  rubbed  my 
eyes.  Poor  Dillon!  what  a  queer  figure  he 
cut,  liatless,  and  gurgluig  for  breath,  at  the  end 
of  the  platform  I  I  wonder  what  mighty  intel- 
ligence the  poor  lad  souebt  to  cotumumcatc. 
Some  mare's  uesi',  no  doubt. 

The  soft  morning  li^it  was  pouring  in,  and 
the  early  tugles  were  sounding  at  tlie  Russian 
bai'mcks  far  away.  X  rose,  ordered  breakfast, 
and  writing  a  short  note  to  Count  Szomyzy,  sent 
it  by  a  mounted  messenger.  Ponies  aucf  boys, 
equally  unkempt,  wild,  and  active,  are  always 
plenty  in  Poland,  and  the  promise  of  an  extra 
rouble  for  speed  sent  off  the  emissary  like  a 
cannon-shot.  In  a  briefer  time  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, the  boy  returned,  bearing  a  courteous 
answer  from  tlie  noble  PoUsh  landholder,  beg- 
ging that  I  would  take  up  my  quai  ters  at  the 
castle,  where  a  friend  of  his  sister  would  always 
be  more  thui  welcome,  and  nanung  fire  o'clock 
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as  the  dinner-hour,  if  not  inconvenient  to  my: 
self.  I  determined  to  accept  this  frank  invita- 
tion, tlie  rather  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  some- 
thing of  Polisti  customs  and  character.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  me  that  the  note  was  open 
when  delivered,  and  I  sharply  questioned  the 
boy  who  had  brought  it. 

Gracious  su:,  the  Russian  guard  !'* 

It  really  appeared,  on  furtner  inquiry,  that 
the  guard  stationed  at  the  gate  of  the  city  had 
stopped  the  messenger  both  on  his  exit  and  re- 
turn, and  that  my  note,  like  that  of  the  count, 
had  been  unscrupulously  opened  and  read  by 
the  subaltern  in  eommana.  This  was  not  a 
usual  precaution,  even  during  a  state  of  siege ; 
but  I  was  informed  that  private  intelligence 
which  had  reached  the  authorities  had  induced 
extreme  vigilance.  It  was  rumoured  tliat  some 
manifesto,  or  other  document,  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  to  \rhich  ven  appended  the 
sifpiatares  of  many  men  of  high  rank  and  in 
fluence,  hostile  to  Kuseorite  rule,  was  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  And  every  "plotnik**  in 
Poland  was  anxious  to  earn  promotion  and  re- 
ward by  intercepting  papers  of  so  compro- 
mising a  character. 

"  A  carriage  of  some  sort,  ^atius,  to  take  me 
tothe  cli&teau.  Then,ifyouwinhBvethebillready, 
and  the  luggage  taken  down,  wc  can  start  by  tlie 
express  for  the  south,  aft^  I  get  hack  again. 
The  rest  of  the  day  wilt  be  at  your  own  disposal^ 
of  course.  I  dare  say  you  have  friends  here  who 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Tlw  eleven  versts  of  sandy  road  were  soon 

Eerformed  by  the  fleet,  loose-jointed  Lithuanian 
orsea,  which  were  driven  in  a  sort  of  wicker- 
work  cart,  covered  with  a  pink  and  white  tilt,  by 
a  wild  lad  in  a  sheepskin  pelisse.   I  chatted 
with  the  driver,  and  we  understood  each  other 
pretty  well,  considering  that  I  only  knew  some 
scraps  of  Polish  and  Russian.  He  was,  he  told  | 
me,  a  noble,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  had  his 
property  confiscated  br  tlie  Moskov  tyrants  for  } 
joining  Kosciusko.   His  father  was  a  elazier,  his  | 
two  uncles  worked  in  a  forge,  and  he  had  four  or 
five  brothers  and  sisters,  Tney  lived  very  poorly,  [ 
on  cabbage  soup  and  rve  bread ;  they  could  not  j 
read  or  write ;  tlie  one  taing  they  knew  and  cared  i 
for  was  that  th^  were  Poles— Poles  and  nobles.  ! 
"  Are  there  many  like  you  V*  j 
"Gracious  sir, Who  knows!   Thousands, very 
likelv.  Perbt^a  more.  I  could  mention  aeood  ' 
number.   We  are  ill  off  now,  but  we  shdleet  , 
our  own  again  when  we  have  chased  away  the  1 
Russians.   Yes,  yes,  the  good  times  will  come  ' 
back.   Hoop !  horses !  hoop !  away  !'*  | 
Presently  we  saw  the  castle,  with  its  sfrag-  . 

fling  line  of  brick  and  timber  buildings,  lar£^ 
ut  irregular,  and  one  grey  tower  rising  over  the  i 
rest  of  the  pile,  dinted  sad  cruml^g,  hut  of 
immense  solidity.  ] 

Dashing  through  some  slovenly  plantations, 
where  the  wild-plum  and  wild-pear,  the  favourito  i 
trees  of  the  Polish  naU(m,  overnumbered  the  | 
elms  and  birch-trees,  we  reached  the  gate,  and  , 
were  received  by  a  hnge  retinue  of  servants  and  i 
barking  dogs.  There  was  not  one  of  the  former 
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wito  bad  a  oleau  face  or  a  vhole  coat,  but  I 
nerer  saw  men  more  courteous  to  a  stranger 
tban  those  long-haired,  sbabbily-clad  Poles,  and 
thej  appeared  to  recei?e  tlteir  master's  guest  as 
if  he  vere  a  beaefactor  of  their  own. 
.       I  was  shown  into  a  large  saloon,  the  decora- 
I     tions  of  which  must  once  have  been  splendid 
I     enough.   But  the  minora  were  dimmed  and 
I    eraclud,  the  marbles  chipped,  the  gilding  doll, 
I    and  cobwebs  clung  to  the  cornices,  whi^  liad 
been  handsomely  carved  in  tiie  old  French 
Btjle.    The  furniture  was  ludicrously  scanty, 
aceor^ng  to  the  ordinary  EurofieuL  siandara, 
bat  everything  told  of  decay,  and  it  was  evident 
tbat  the  castle  had  been  a  magnificent  residenoe 
lome  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago. 
There  was  no  lack  of  guests.  The  great  room 
I    was  filled  with  company,  and  I  remoriLed  that 
almost  every  one  present  had  handsome  features, 
j    and  a  bearing  at  once  gentle  and  spirited^  that 
contrasted  Forcibly  with  the  usual  inmates  of  a 
j    St.  Petersburg  drawing-room,  its  flat-fa^d  men 
!    and  sallow  dames.   Most  of  those  I  saw  wore 
I    the  picturesque  Polish  dress,  richly  embroidered, 
j    and  the  amaranth  velvet  of  Che  pelisses  matched 
well  with  the  dark  bur  and  pau  keen  features 
of  the  wearers. ' 

Tlie  count,  who  was  nnch  the  junior  of  his 
sister,  Princess  Anna,  received  me  with  much 
eordiality,  and  presented  me  to  bis  three  sons 
and  bis  oangbter,  Hosalie  Ssomyzy.  I  bad  just 
time  to  see  that  the  latter  was  a  most.beautifui 
dark-ey«i  girl,  well  meriting  her  auut'a  eulogiea, 
when  I  was  pat  under  the  care  of  my  boat's 
valet,  and  hurried  off  to  dress  for  dinner,  vbidi 
was  nearly  ready. 

"Where  on  earth  are  you  taking  meF  This 
is  some  one  else's  room !"  I  ventured  to  remon- 
etrate,  as  I  was  ushered  into  a  long  low  room, 
vncarpeted,  but  provided  with  five  or  six  beds, 
and  where  sabres  and  pelisses,  cloaks,  saddle* 
bags,  and  riding  gear,  lay  strewed  in  heaps. 

**  Pardon,  excellent  sir,"  said  tlie  grinning 
valet,  as  he  bowed  in  deprecation  of  my  remark 
— "  a  thousand  excuses  I  This  is  the  apartment 
of  Ibe  bachelor  lords." 
And,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  ar- 
[    ongements  of  a  Polish  household  are  in  some 
'  {   respects  copied  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Turks,  and  that  tbo  "selamlik,"  or  men's  apart- 
'     meat,  is  a  time-honoured  Sarmatian  institution. 
However,  I  had  little  time  to  meditate,  but^ 
making  a  hasty  toilet,  reached  the  saloon  just 
before  the  horn  sounded  for  dinner. 
During  the  long  and  plentiful,  if  ill-served 
I    meal,  there  was  conversation  enough,  but  it  was 
I   mostly  in  Polish,  or  in  the  oolToquial  Latin 
vliich  the  natives  of  Poland  and  Hui^iary — or 
I   the  higher  classes  of  them— speak  with  as  moch 
! .   rapid  fluency  as  their  own  tongues.  To  judge 
by  the  tones  of  the  speakers,  the  talk  was  rather 
j    «ad  tban  gay,  and  by  the  constant  recurrence  of 
'    the  words  "Warsaw"  and  "Moskov/*  I  gleaned 
j     thai  the  state  of  siege  was  fre^uentl^  men- 
!     tifflied.  I  saw  visible  signs  of  emotion,  quivering 
nostrils,  eyes  bright  with  anger  or  acorn,  and 
j   heard  n»>re  than,  one  gentfe  voice  tremble, 

t  


thoogb  not  with  fear,  in  uttering  the  batefnl 
name  of  the  Russian  oppressor. 

Whenever  I  spoke,  either  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, I  received  a  courteous  reply,  and  the  old 
count  and  one  of  his  sons  frequently  and  politely 
addressed  me ;  but  I  felt  somehow  that  there 
was  a  freemasonry  among  the  company  from 
which  I  was  excluded.  They  were  kind  and 
affable,  but  I  was  not  one  of  tliemselves,  and 
they  were  too  deeply  interested  in  one  subject  to 
have  ears  and  tongues  for  casual  conversation. 

"  A  political  gathering !"  said  I  to  myself, 
and  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable.  Mj  favour 
at  bead-quarters  depended,  I  well  knew,  on  my 
keeping  up  a  strict  neutrality,  and  I  congratu- 
lated myself  that  my  stay  under  Coont  Szomyzy's 
roof  would  be  but  brief.  And  yet,  with  all  my  pru- 
dence, I  could  not  but  sympathise  with  the  gal- 
lant higb-4pirited  men  and  graceful  womenaround 
me,  and  I  sighed  as  I  remembered  the  melauoboly 
failure  that  had  for  many  vean  attended  every 
elTort  of  a  race  so  gifted  and  so  unfortunate. 

After  the  heady  Hungarian  wine  had  been 
succeeded  by  coffee,  we  cul  rose  from  table,  and 
returned  to  the  saloon  into  which  I  had  first 
entered,  and  where  a  band  of  motley  musicians 
had  alreadjr  b^u  to  tune  their  instruments. 
Often  as  X  baa  heard  of  the  passionate  Pobah 
taste  for  mnsio  and  dancing,  I  had  never  till 
then  realised  tiut  eager  delight  with  which  those 
present  took  tbeir  places,  whirling  round  in  the 
quick  movements  of  tho  dance  as  if  bewitched 
by  the  tune.  Potkas  and  mazurkas,  the  natiomJ 
dances,  and  the  wild,  swift  Jffagyar  waltz,  kept 
us  all  well  employed.  The  woes  of  Poland  were 
forgotten  for  a  time,  I  believe,  in  the  physical 
toil  and  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  the  flash- 
iug  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  of  those  around 
me  told  how  dear  the  amusement  was  to  their 
nervous  and  energetic  natures. 

The  ball  had  gone  on  above  an  hour,  and  I, 
as  a  stranger,  nad  twice  bad  the  honour  of 
giving  my  nand  to  Eosalie  Szomyzy.  It  was 
during  a  pause  in  tho  exciting  Magyar  waltz, 
as  we  stood  together  nnder  a  huge  battered 
picture  m  a  firame  of  £mmed  gold,  and  whose 
subject  was  Watteau's  version  of  Arcadia,  with 
hooped  and  highly-routed  shepherdesses,  that 
the  count  passed,  and  whispered  sometbins  to 
his  daughter.  I  saw  the  beautiful  girl's  fluslied 
cheek  grow  suddenly  pale,  and  then  redden 
again,  as  she  asked  me,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, "  Whether  her  aunt  Sobieski  had  not — 
had  not  requested  me  to  deliver  some  trifle — a 
present — oa  her  part  to  Hosalie  Szomyzy  ?" 

The  question  was  a  very  natural  one;  the 
only  pume  to  me  was  the  evident  and  appa- 
rently causeless  emotion  of  the  fair  speaker. 
Nieces  might  be  very  fond  of  their  aunts,  but 
why  they  sbonld  be  thus  agitated  at  receiving 
a  token  of  their  affection,  was  incomprehensible. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  with  a  smile ;  "not  that 
I  am  the  bearer  of  anj  remarkable  treasure.  A 
roll  of  music,  on  which  the  princess  seemed  to 
set  great  store  " 

I  broke  off  idtmpUy,  for  at  that  moment  a 
faint,  iar-distant  sooiu^  hardly  audiUe  to  the 
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most  attentive  ear,  reached  me.  The  clank  of 
cavalrv  adrancine  at  a  ra^d  pMe  !  It  vas  im- 
possible for  an  old  soldier  to  mistake  the  pecu- 
liar jingle  of  sword  and  stirmp,  and  the  deep  beat 
of  many  hoofs  striking  the  ground  in  unison.  But 
at  the  same  inatant  the  music  poured  forth 
ita  maddening  straiiu  with  fresh  spirit,  and 
the  sounds  I  nad  heard  were  drowned  by  the 
mdody. 

"  This — this  zoU  of  music,  captain ;  I  am  so 
longbg  to  see  it.  Hy  dear,  good  aont  I  Hare 
yon  it  nere  P" 

Mademoiselle  BoiaUe*»  sweet  voioe  tnmbled 
as  she  pnmouneed  these  oommpn-place  wocds; 
she  tried  to  smile,  bat  her  lips  quivered,  her 
(nre«  were  full  of  tears ;  I  saw  her  lather,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  pillar,  watohing  her  keenly  and 
anzionsly  from  a  distance. 

"  Maoemoiaelle — 'yoa  are  ill — the  heat  (tf  the 
weather,  and—" 

"  No,  no,  I  am  qmte  well.  It  was  only  a  silly 
fancy.  I  was  impatient  to  see  my  aunt's  gift, 
that  was  all,"  said  my  pretty  partner,  hurriedly. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  gift  in  qnestion 
was  in  tlie  room ;  I  never  liked  to  let  the  de- 
spatclies  out  of  my  sight,  and  I  had  hidden  in 
a  comer  of  the  danomg-room  the  official  bag 
which  eontaiBBd  thnn,  aide  by  side  with  the 
morocco-oase  that  held  the  piznceSB's  precious 
music.  We  were  within  a  few  yards  ui  the 
nook  where  these  objects  lay,  and  I  at  once 
stepped  forward  to  pick  up  tbe  moroeoo-ease, 
ana  placed  it  in  the  faantb  of  its  owner, 
saying  li^tly  as  I  did  so,  "  I  am  sure  Frinoess 
Anna  would  he  Ratified  could  she  see  " 

When  a  man,  gliding  like  a  serpent  along  the 
wall,  darted  forward,  and  rudely  snatched  the 
packet !  A  scream  broke  from  my  partner's  lips, 
and  I  grasped  the  intruder  by  the  arm,  but  re- 
coiled, less  from  the  pistol  vnich  was  prmented 
at  my  head,  than  in  wear  suz|aise. 
Ignatius  r 

*' Ay.  captain,"  said  theeonrierj  whose  tbrewd 
faee  wore  a  look  of  irrqnesaiUe  trinmph.  *'  Ay, 
captaio,  Ignatins,  yovr  wonhip's  poor  servant. 
But  the  tables  are  turned  now. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  great  dash 
oi  weapons  and  a  wild  ontciy  of  voioes,  and  a 
smant  of  the  count's,  bleeding  from  a  sabre- 
cut,  rushed  groaning  in,  and  felt  at  his  master's 
feet.  The  music  came  to  an  alvnpt  stop,  and 
the  dancers  crowded  together  like  a  bevy  of 
fright  ened  wild-fowl.  Then  followed  the  tramp 
of  booted  feet,  and  the  saloon  was  suddenly 
filled  by  Russian  soldiers,  their  swords  flashing 
in  the  liglit  of  the  lustres  and  lamps.  The  officer 
in  command  gave  some  brief  orders,  and  in  a 
moment  every  one  of  the  male  gaests  was  se- 
cored.  So  quickly  was  the  work  done,  that  re- 
mstanee  was  impossible,  even  bad  there  been  a 
fair  chance  of  repelling  force  by  force.  As  it 
was,  the  dragoons  bad  an  easy  task,  and  while 
some  of  them  held  their  codced  pistols  to  onr 
foreheads,  their  comrades  were  buiding  our 
wrists  tightly  together  with  thongs  or  cords. 
Only  one  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  hart 
during  the  raslanght,  and  this  was  the  semnt 


I  have  spoken  of,  and  who  had  been  sabnd  in  a 
futile  attempt  at  giving  the  alarm.  '[ 

"I  am  a  British  officer,  sir,  and  yon  will  have  • 
to  answer  for  this  ontn^,"  said  I  to  the  Rus-  : 
sian  major,  as  he  passed  me,  stdid  and  amiling^  [ 
as  if  the  sobs  and  cries  of  the  terrified  women,  i, 
and  the  indignant  remonstranoes  td  tfae  captives,  j ' 
had  been  soothing  to  his  ear.  > 

The  major  made  no  reply,  but  taking  tbe  roll  '< 
of  music,  in  its  moroeco^ase,  which  Ignatins  \\ 
obscquiouslv  proffered,  burst  the  box  open  witJi  ' 
the  point  of  his  cavalry  sword,  and  dehberatelj 
(^ned  and  spread  out— a  roll  of  nrnsie,  bnt  ;  { 
a  cbsdy-written  docmmn^  to  whioh  were  ap-  . ' 
pcHided  a  peat  number  of  signatnres.  llu  Ana-  ' 
sian's  yellow  moustaches  actoally  i^peared  to 
bristle,  like  those  of  a  cat  springing  on  its  prej, 
as  his  cold  blue  eyes  fell  on  this  paper.  !i 

"At  last,  Polish  d<^,  I  have  yon  in  my  ■ 
dutch!"  be  sliouted,  as  he  slapped  tfae  nianu- 
script  with  his  heavy  hand;  "tfae  conudl  of  '[ 
war  will  make  short  work  with  your  rebellioos 
lives,  for  here-  is  tbe  proof  of  your  ecmspiracy.*' 

"  Which  this  noble  Eo^ish  seigneur  has  < 
brought  from  St  J^tersbnrg,  like  an  ass  that 
knows  not  what  he  carries  on  the  pack-saddle,"    1 1 
said  Ignatius,  my  precious  courier,  who  now 
stood  terealed  in  his  troe  cobus  as  a  hypomte  | 
oS  the  first  water.  | . 

An  appalling  scene  foUowed.  Aathe  pnsoners 
were  dn^d  away,  thor  wives,  sistMa,  dangit-    i  > 
ters,  dung  to  than  with  tears  and  shrieks,  believ-  I 
ing  they  were  to  be  led  off  to  immediate  butcherv,    i  r 
and  the  poor  ladies  were  driven  back,  often  wiui 
unfeeling  violenoe,  by  the  Russian  soldieis.  \ 

Biit  no  pillage  of  the  castle  took  place,  the  { 
troops  being  of  a  r^ularly  discdplioed  corps,  and  , 
the  officer  too  great  a  martinet  to  disobey  orders.    ■■  i 

Tied  two  and  two,  we  were  placed  in  country  li 
carts  and  driven  off  under  escort  to  the  citadu  , 
of  Warsaw;  and  it  was  only  by  osing  tbe  name  j 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  repeatedly  urging- 
my  position  of  a  Slate  messenger,  that  I  could 
peranade  the  Musoovites  to  let  the  f  ordga- 
offlee  despatches  accompany  me.   In  the  citadel  < 
of  Warsaw  I  spent  foux-end-twenly  miserable 
hours,  my  mind  torn  by  tenets  for  the  kindly  ' 
and  gentle  people  who  had  so  Istdy  broken 
bread  with  me,  and  whose  Eate  was  now  so  dis- 
astrous, and  distracted  by  s^my  forebodings  as 
to  my  own  future.   True,  I  was  safe  from  bullet 
or  sconige,  from  Siberia  or  death.   But  a  loog 
detention,  coupled  with  the  non-delivety  of  the 
despatches,  would  be  ruin  to  my  pmspeets  in  life. 

After  a  time  I  was  admitted  to  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  viceroy,  and  to  my  great  joy  and 
surprise  was  informed  that  I  was  nee  to  dqiut. 

"  My  courier  had  esdained,**  the  prince  said, 
wHh  a  polite  smile  of  disBusssl,  "the  lUile 
rtm  of  which  I  had  been  the  victioL  There 
was  no  reason  longer  to  impede  my  jotttney." 

It  cost  me  twenty-six  pounds  rtcnin^  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  to  hire  an  extra  train;  bat  I 
did  not  grumble,  as  it  enabled  me  to  reach 
Vienna  in  time  to  escape  a  reprimand.  The 
exact  fate  of  tlie  other  captives  I  never  knew, 
bnt  X  betien  that  Hay  wen  not  veij  seni^ 
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pnniahed,  sine^  bj  a  luok^  aocident,  they  had 
not  had  time  to  affix  thair  taaufyina  to  tkoae 
ahead;  attadudtothe  manifeito  wluoh  FrineesB 
Anna  had  hoodwinked  me  inio  canrTing  to 
her  brother's  house,  and  vbich  was  a  doonment 
pledgipjEf  its  sabsoribeiB  to  a  gmerat  rev^t. 

Years  aftorwords,  at  Lisbon,  where  Dillon  vas 
first  attaolt^,  the  latter  told  me  that  the  words 
he  had  rainlj  attempted  to  bawl  in  my  ears  as 
the  train  swept  me  past  the  platfom,  merely 
oompnsed  this  friendly  waning: 

"Ignatius  Erashoff  is  a  notorious  spy  of  the 
police  1" 

In  which  capaoitT,  and  in  ooDsequenoe  of  my 
intimacy  at  the  Sobieski  palaoe,  th^  pink  and 
paragon  of  good  travellii^f  serrants  had  been 
instructed  to  attach  himaelf  to  me. 


THE  IRISH  BLUNDER30RE. 

Tai  Uvea  of  great  men  have  usoallf  some- 
Qling  tluit  remmda  as  espeotally  of  their  fame. 
Watt  haa  his  steam-engine,  Arkwri^t  his  spin- 
ning-jenntes,  Cteur  bis  Commentaries.  So  tlie 
IrisD  Blnndem  of  all  time.  Sir  Boyle  Roehe,  is 
linked  for  ever  to  a  bird  with  tJie  myetorions 
property  of  being  "m  two  places  at  once." 
Some  of  the  great  memories  jnst  enumerated 
miry  paia  away,  Hieir  woika  may  be  eclipsed 
1?  a  ^  fpcma  stretch  in  h«num  pKwresa. 
But  pQBtent^  will  not  wiUin^  let  Sir  Boyle 
Roehe  and  ma  ubiquitoua  bird  die.  They  are 
alwmathandtostcp  np  a  leaky  sentence  hand- 
BCMoay.  Hundreds  of  the  grand  oiicle  of  hn* 
manit^  are  erny  day  itshing  to  make  the  same 
remark ;  topiding  orer  into  Uiis  loud  blander. 
!For,  virtnaHy,  we  feel  that  a  bird  it  very  often 
a^KOtt  in  two  places  at  onoe— the  progress  of  a 
fowl  of  the  air  is  tiie  most  oonreni^  expression 
for  swift  transit.  But  we  fear  the  danger  of 
saying  so,  azid  shabbily  fall  back  upon  the 
buonet  and  his  ornithological  companion.  SheU 
tered  in  this  cowardly  fashion,  we  reap  all  the 
profit!  of  a  commodioaa  expresaiDn  in  the  moat 
perfect  security,  aqd  with  a  oonTsraational 
^artlesmeae  torn  t^  jest  upon  tiie  man  who 
was  courageous  enou^li  to  spedt  out  boldly. 
We  smile  at  his  oomw  eeldsitry,  yet  we  must 
admire  this  manlineig,  which  did  not  Ecmple  to 
furnish  the  great  hiunaa  race  with  a  hap[^  fi»m 
of  ezpreiuon,  at  the  coat  of  a  borlesqae  unmor- 
talitT. 

Ail  the  world,  then,  knows  of  this  famous 
bird.'  It  ia  accepted  universally.  The  allusion  is 
understood  at  onoe.  There  ia  no  need  of  com- 
mentary or  schtdia.  Sir  Boyle  Roche  and-  his 
bird,  which  was  in  two  places  at  once,  are  bound 
np  with  the  language.  Yet  never  was  there  an 
hiatorio^  ohanrnter  of  sndi  notoriety  so  little 
known. 

Sir  Boyle  Eoobe  wai  a  member  oC  pariiiment. 
The  bird  in  question  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
teoduced  to  public  notice  in  the  sacred  legisla- 
ture ;  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  to 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  personally,  that  Boyle  put  the 
oariona  hypotheua.  In  that  assemUv,  however. 


T 


he  apoin  very  often,  and  eunona  to  ai^,  even 
as  we  read  the  meagre  reports  of  the  !bish 
Hansard,  we  are  conscious  of  the  preaenoe  of 
the  famouB  fowl  fluttering  close  by,  and  every 
instant  on  the  verge  of  flying  direct  into  the 
muidle  of  a  speech.  Passages,  however,  have 
Borvived,  whidi  are  sig^oant  of  iht  qwdity  of 
what  have  been  lost.  Who  was  the  noble 
lord  whom  be  described  aa  "  the  first  Iok  cha- 
racter in  the  kingdom,  whose  honour,  whose 
principles,  and  whose  patriotism  would,  he  was 
convinced,  be  as  jealous  of  the  rights  of  his 
country,  as  osy  oiier  gentleman  in  the  land"  P 
For  thia  "  law  (hBraota*,"  a  companion  was  soon 
fomid  in  that  other  genUnnan  ''  whose  known 
integrity,  UarnedkHoioUdg*,  eonatitntional  prin- 
ciples, were  superior  to  eveiT  innmtation  ini- 
mical to  such  prinoiplu."  If  be  did  not  treat 
this  trneatum  with  "leuned  knowl^e,"  he  is 
desCTibed  by  the  reporter  as  entencg  on  it 
with  truly  national  seal,  loyal  eathnnaam,  and 
soldieriy  deeiuoiu 

It  was  in  spraking  of  the  excesses  of  the 
IVenoh  Revelation,  and  the  danger  to  which 
his  ooantrr  was  exposed  in  consequence  of  too  li- 
beral l^sWon,  t^iat  Sir  Boyle  Roche  introdnced 
wltat  mi^t  be  oonaidered  as  a  penduit  for 
the  famous  fowl ;  a  no  less  remarkable  tree  on 
which  it  might  set^e.  The  tree  has  been  unfairly 
passed  over.  "  Uiis,"  said  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet, speaking  <rf8one  of  the  Irish  rev<dutionary 
sooieOBa,  "  it  not  the  onh  oonvcration  we  have. 
We  have  two  or  threes  all  branches  of  the  same 
stodiL— all  tprotUs  of  the  burreH  Tree  of  Liberty, 
which  bears  nothinf|[  itself,  and  blasts  eveirthing 
under  ita  riiade,  om  its  neighbourhood."  This 
owioaa  Int  of  oratory  is  gravely  reported,  not 
as  a  pieoB  of  eloqaence,  but  as  part  of  the  reffohtr 
debate  in  official  form.  .But  that  remarkable 
tree  which  bears  nothing  and  yet  has  sprouts, 
and  casts  a  shade  that  blasts,  is  surely  now 
entitled  to  time  decent  notoriety.  Warmed  by 
the  socoess  of  hia  tree,  another  image  suggests 
itself,  which  he  deals  with  no  less  happilv. 
"  Man,"  he  aajB,  moantfully,  "  many  are  the 
Jack  the  Painters  who,  under  the  influence  of 
these  societies,  run  tkrwgk  the  people."  A  new 
and  starUiag  mode  of  propagating  sedition,  and 
a  new  specie  of  emissary  aUuded  to  as  "Jack 
the  Fainter,"  who  was  no  dagger  nor  rapier,  but 
merely  an  inoCEadiary.  "  Have  you  not  thus," 
he  goes  on, "  encoari«ed  the  scum  to  boil  upper- 
most — have  you.  not  F  I  know  you  have !  Any 
clumsT  magician  may  raise  the  devil;  bat  he 
most  oe  an  e^ert  one  who  can  lajr  him." 

Be  then  gives  a  disastrous  picture  of  the 
Frendi  excesses.  "While  the  freooh  nobles 
went  on  reformbg  themselves,  there  was  a 
bloody  Jacobin  party  observing  their  motimis, 
who  took  the  first  opportoni^  of  jumpittg  oa 
their  tieeit,  cutting  their  throats,  and  burying 
them,  the  monanhy  and  monarch,  in  the  same 
grave.  It  aeem%*'^  he  adds,  "at  if  the  tame 
tpirit  of  felo-de-m  bad  seized  on  us  also." 

Praise  of  the  army :  "  that  loyal  army  whom 
it  waa  the  faahion  to  timy  ;  but  the  day  would 
oome  when  the  loyalty,  the  {Wf^rty,  and  the 
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ffeiUlemnhood  vouldowe  tbe  protection  of  eveij- 
thiog  tkof  keld  to  that  loyal  army  whose  cause  he 
hod  so  often  mweied." 

Jacobin  prinoiplea  "  had  become  a  hotbed  of 
sedition,  manured  by  the  speeclies,"  &c.  Jaco- 
bins  themselves  are  "  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
sufl'ered  to  boil  over  until  it  orerfloved  tlie  law 
and  the  constitution." 

Sir  Bovle's  description  of  necessity  is  blunt 
yet  forcible:  "a  law  justified  by  OKumenta 
stroufer  than  all  the  speeching  and  ootherinff 
toed  about  abstruse  doctrine." 

A  particular  bill  agaiust  eleotiou  bribery  he 
held  to  be  "a  scout  sent  b:r  C^eral 
Heform  to  reconnoitre,  but  I  hope  it  wilt  be 
treated  as  a  spy  desores  to  be" — au  ingenious 
figure  which  Ue  was  partial  to,  and  repeated  on 
other  occasions.  Finall;,  making  a  sort  of  he- 
raldic profession  of  taitn,  he  proclaims  Iortil;f, 
"  I  am  descended  from  a  nolde  family,  and  I  tJieir 
remainder  now,"  &c. 

On  a  motion  for  receiriug  a  certain  petition 
from  the  Catholics,  which  he  proposed  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  fashion  for  which  probably 
there  was  no  [irecedent  in  the  journals,  "  Now 
the  question  is."  said  the  famous  baronet, 
"  whether  we  will  receive  this  insidious  petition 
of  a  turbulent  disorderi.y  set  of  people  whom  no 
king  can  govern  or  no  €od  pleate  ;  or  whetlier 
we  shall  treat  it  with  Ut  merited  contempt.  Tor 
my  pait,  I  call  upon  you  to  dispose  of  it  as  it 
deserves,  by  ioaixg  U  over  ike  bar  and  kiclung 
it  into  the  lobby;  and  I  am  determined  to 
divide  the  House  upon  it,  even  if  I  should  stand 
alone  in  the  lobby." 

Thus  &r  the  public  life  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche. 
There  is  now  auother  view  of  him  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  pleasant  little  obites  dicta  which 
Irnve  been  put  down  to  his  score,  and  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  he  really  gave 
utterance  to.  After  all,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
tiut  the  constraint  of  pubUo  spoikiug  most  uave 
fettered  ^le  bonne  fancy,  and  oliecked  the  more 
frequent  introdnetion  of  these  conTenational 
bulu,  in  the  leariur  of  which  be  is  supposed  to 
have  had  great  skifi. 

Many  of  these  are  happily  preserved.  "  Sir, 
I  would  give  up  half—nay,  tbe  whole  of  the 
<wnstitution.  to  preserve  the  reroauider."  This, 
however,  was  parliamentary.  Hearing  that 
Admiral  Howe  was  in  quest  of  the  French,  he 
remarked  somewhat  pleasantly  that  the  admiral 
would  "  sweep  the  French  fleet  off  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

By-and-by  came  dangenms  times  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  honest  men's  lives  were  insecure.  Sir 
Bojrle  writes  from  the  country  to  a  friend  in  the 
capital  this  discouraging  view  of  his  position : 
"  You  may  judge,"  he  says,  "of  our  state,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  write  tlus  with  a  sword  in  one 
Iwnd  and  a  pistol  in  the  otheh" 

On  auother  occasion,  when  the  famous  letters 
to  the  Fublio  Advertiser  were  attracting  uni- 
versal Attention,  Sir  Boyle  was  heard  to  com- 
l^in  bitterly  of  the  attacks  "of  a  certain 
anonymous  writer,  called  Junius."  He  it  was 
who  recounted  that  marvellous  performance 


in  gymnastics,  when,  in  a  tumult  of  loyalty,  he  [ 
"stood  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  bis  sovereign." 
He  it  was  who  denounced  in  withraing  language 
the  apostate  politician,  who  "  turned  his  back  | 
upon  himself.     He  it  was  who  introduced  to   ' ' 
public  notice  the  ingenious  yet  partially  con- 
fused  metaphor  of  the  rat:  "Sir,"  he  said,  'j 
addressing  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House,  "I  ' 
smell  a  rat.   I  see  him  floating  in  the  air~but 
mark  me,  I  shall  yet  nip  liim  in  tbe  bud."  i 

It  was  Sir  Boyle  who  spoke  in  feeling  terms 
of  Uie  gentleman  with  whose  famUy  he  was  con- 
nected oy  marriage:  "He  gave  me  his  eldest  | 
daughter,  sir,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  profes- 
sional wits  of  the  Irisli  bar;  "  his  eldest  daughter,  ' 
sir."  To  him  the  wit :  "  if  he  had  had  an  older 
one  he  would  have  given  her  to  you."  \ 

Mr.  Cuiran  asea  humorously  to  insist  that 
these  strange  bits  of  confusion  were  aU  the  re-  , 
suit  of  careful  preparation;  perhaps  scarcely 
crediting  that  there  could  be  found  a  mind  with 
such  an  mveterate  constituted  twist  in  it.   In   j  ■. 
the  Irish  House  these  sayings  were  welcomed  i 
with  uproarious  Itilarity.  There  was  the  famous  |' 
speech  which  confounded  generations.     "  I  | 
don't  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  we  should  pat  our-   I  \ 
selves  oat  of  the  way  to  serve  posterity.  What 
has  era  posterity  dtme  for  lis  r  HewasalitUe  ; 
disconcerted  by  the  burst  of  laughter  that  fd* 
lowed,  and  proceeded  to  explain  his  meaning.  ; 
"By  posterity,  eir,  I  do  not  mean  our  ancestors, 
but  those  who  are  to  come  immediately  aAer 
them," 

His  invitation  to  the  geutlemaii  on  bis  tnvda  { 
was  hMpitaUe  and  well  meant— but  equivocal.  | 
"I  hope,  mr  lord,  if  ever  you  come  within  a 
mile  of  my  house,  jfou'U  ttay  there  itV  night."  \ 
He  it  was  who  stood  for  the  proper  dimensions  j 
of  the  wine-bottle,  and  proposed  to  parliament 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  that  "every  [ 
quart  bottle  should  contain  a  ^uart."    Yery  1 
pleasant,  and  yet  jperfectly  intelligtblc,  was  his  ■ 
meaning— though  it  unhappily  took  the  fatal  !, 
bovine  shape— vas  his  rebuke  to  the  Bhoem^ar  ! 
when  getting  ahoes  for  his  gontj  limbs :   I  tdd 
yon  to  make  ono  Umger  than  tbe  other,  and 
instead  of  that,  you  Live  made  one  smaller  than 
the  other ;  the  very  opposite."  . 

Still  he  could  hit  iiard,  and  for  onoe  avoided  [ 
his  natural  blundering  turn.  Ur.Curranst^edfae  i 
was  quite  capable  of  being  the  guardian  of  his 
own  honour.   Sir  Boyle  retorted,  **I  wish  the  | 
hon.  gentleman of  kit  eineeure.** 

The  truth  b,  he  rises  out  of  these  litUe  plea-  j 
santries  with  yet  more  credit  than  a  meravulgar  ' 
observer  would  suppose.   Under  these  oratori-    i  i 
col  perveraions  uid  coUoqnial  hamoon  luriu  a 
graver  thought.   Out  of  these  merry  coneats,  ' 
whidi  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  bom  { 
of  a  deep  pbilaathropy,  and  a  yet  deqter  purpose, 
the  voria  may  famiM  itself  with  one  of  thoae  i; 
exemplars,  uunitel^  precious,  more  useful  than    | ' 
hours  of  sermonismg.    He  is  eminently  tike 
consbtent  man.   When  he  blunders,  if  blunder 
it  must  be,  he  b  steadily  nnifbrm.   Hb  oratory 
squares  with  his  convenation.  He  is  not  uHi> 
justly  conect  m  tbe  one  and  partially  n 
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the  other.  His  most  veDial  fault  maybe  tracked 
through  the  eita  tenor  of  hia  life.  He  is  nobly 
of  a  piece.  Tb«re  Is  no  Tarnish  or  TOieerin^, 
no  vbitened  sepulchre  work.  Wberererwe  take 
up  the  thread  t(  his  life,  we  find  the  same  bold 
oatspoken  shf^e  of  speech— the  same  qnaint 
^tesque  combination  of  idea  to  which  the  un- 
latell^nt  have  given  the  name  of  bolb.  Let 
xa  give  him  this  credit,  at  least,  and  thisgracioos 
allowance.  In  his  department,  whaterer  doubts 
mar  he  raised  about  its  importance,  he  was  naeful. 

There  is  a  starling  hiseparablr  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Sterne ;  the  famous  bird  of  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  should  be  engraren  on  his  tomb- 
stcme. 


CLOCK  FAST,  FIVE  HUNDRED  TEARS. 

I  didn't  like  the  man  at  all.  He  bothered 
me.  What  did  I  care  for  hia  high-fljii^  schemes  P 
If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it  is  a  projector. 
Had  I  but  known  what  a  failure  this  creature, 
vho  promised  so  well  at  first,  would  turn  out  to 
be,  when  taken  up  with— Why,  he  was  as  great 
a  failure  as  any  of  his  own  preposterous  notions 
could  turn  ont  to  be,  if  there  were  lunatics  in  the 
world  far  enongh  gonetotake  up  with  them  !~I 
would  rather  oafc  strangled  nim  than  asked 
him  to  i&M  with  me  at  my  lodging  in  Essex- 
street,  Strand.  The  vildness  of  his  perpetual 
suggestions  gave  me  indigestion.  How  could  a 
human  system  assimilate  soup  in  presence  of  a 
fire  of  practical  hints  of  the  waste  things  of  the 
world — talloW'^raves  for  example — whereof  a  de- 
licious soup  could  be  made  by  a  perfected  che- 
mistry ?  The  last  thing  to  be  done  with  a  fish, 
this  feliowthonght,wa3toeat  it.  Untilit  had  been 
employed  in  commerce  for  a  centuiT  or  two,  and 
had  served  fifty  otheruses,  it  should  not,  he  said, 
be  eaten.  But  then,  indeed,  it  might  restore  its 
constituents  to  the  perfected  cook,  and  by  him, 
chemically  refreshed,  he  served  up  deliciously  to 
table,  shaped  in  a  mould  like  jelly,  into  the  re- 
stored semblanoe  of  fish.  Bah!  He  even 
kawed  for  the  dav  to  come  when  an  entremet  of 
old  Doots  shonid  oe  relished  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  and  when  a  poor  man  who  had  worn  his 
clothes  out  should  Know  how  to  cook  them  into 
palatable  food.  I  promise  him  a  pair  of  boiled 
trousers  if  he  ever  dines  with  me  again,  and  I 
will  eat  my  hat  if  he  does. 

He  talked  to  me  after  dinner  till  my  head 
span  round,  and  I  lay  back  in  my  arm<;hair 
while  he  gabled  on.  Then,  suddenly,  with  a 
pull  at  Ilia  peaked  beard,  and  a  twirl  at  his  long 
spits  of  moustaches,  up  he  got  and  dog  a  long 
forefinger  into  the  middle  of  the  clock  npon  mv 
mantelpiece.  A  clock  I  am  proud  of.  A  clock 
that  never  goes  wrong.  The  dererest  oloek  in 
town,  vitklianda  oiall  sorts  to  tell  yon  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  week,  now  old 
yon  are,  what's  o'clock  at  Otaheite,  and  when 

Jron  are  likely  to  be  married.  He  stuck  his 
ong  nail-barbed  forefinger  into  the  axle  of  the 
minute  and  hour  hands,  wberenpon  Eonnd  they 
vent.  Uon^  di^,  montlis,  flew  b;  with  a  ruau 


and  a  whis,  and  in  five  minutes  this  fellow,  this 
Chevalier  Karrenpossenindiesukunft,  pulled  his 
finger  out  (^in,  and  said, 

"  It's  five  hundred  years,  old  fellow,  since  we 
dined.   Shall  we  have  tea  ?" 

I  mug  the  bell  testily,  and  the  bell-pnll 
crumbled  down  in  my  hand.  As  I  went  to  the 
door  to  call  on  the  stairs,  I  stumbled  over  a  Ions 
grey  beard  that  hung  from  my  chin.  And  when  I 
reached  the  place  of  the  door,  where  was  the  door  ? 

"  By  Jove,"  I  said,  "  we  are  bricked  in." 

"  Not  at  all.   Look,"  said  the  chevalier. 

The  door  was  in  the  ceiling. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  chevalier. 

Somebody  was  tapping  at  it.  Open  it  I 
conldnt.   So  I  said,  "  Come  in." 

The  doot  opmed,  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  what 
I  saw  at  fir^  was  what  seemed  to  be  the  belly  fin 
of  a  tremendous  turbot.  Tlie  tnrlml  flew  aside  a 
little,  and  a  young  lady,  who  rode  on  his  baclc, 
dismounted  and  floated  down  to  us  in  a  balloon 
skirt.  The  ehevaJier  sktok  hands  with  her,  in- 
troduced her  to  me  as  his  sister,  a  lady  who, 
having  been,  five  hundred  years  ago,  sole  mistress 
of  her  time,  agreed  towaittillnow— then— when? 
—before  she  called  me  to  be  hers.  "  It  is  now," 
she  said,  "the first  of  April,  in  the  year  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three.  So 
come  along  with  me.  This  Ssh  will  carry  three." 
She  gave  us  the  train  of  her  skirt  to  stand  upon, 
and  so  we  went  up  to  the  door  with  her,  and  sail 
with  her  on  the  hack  of  her  turbot,  which  was 
very  comfortably  furnished  with  air  cushions. 
The  lady  took  the  reiiu^and  off  we  started. 

"  Well,  Bokins,"  satd  the  ebendier  to  m^ 
laughing,  "  what  do  you  now  P  I  aco 
the  precise  situation.  Thb  is  nothii^  more- 
than  I  expected." 

"  Narrenpossen-what's-your-namc?"  I  an- 
swered. "If  you  see  the  precise  situation,  I 
don't.  Ht  lodgings  were  in  Essex-street, 
Strand.  Where's  Essex-street?  Where's  tho 
Strand?  Where's — come,  now,  wbere'a  the 
Thames ?  /see  nothing  but  gardens,  groves, 
and  grassy  lanes,  and  smning  tenaoes,  and  n 
great  sweep  of  greensward,  on  which  men  are 
running  fot^raees^uid  thereis  a  strange  peopling 
of  the  air,  and  there  are  strange  humming  throbs 
from  under  ground." 

"  Of  course  tliere  are,"  said  the  chevalier. 
"  lliat  is  the  busy  hum  of  London  trafiic, 
going  on  night  and  day,  with  tlie  speed  of 
Hglitning.  Thames !  Why  you  don't  supposo 
in  all  these  years  we  have  stood  still  at  your 
old  strips  and  shreds  of  bridge.  It  is  nH 
bridge  now,  my  boy.  Thames  is  an  underground 
river,  at  least  as  far  as  Gravesend.  ft  runs 
under  that  sweep  of  green  playground.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  traffic,  be  sure,  of  which 
in  these  ^d  days  that  are  com^  wo  no  more 
see  the  ciroulatum  on  the  &ce  of  the  town,  than 
we  see  the  circulation  of  the  blood— otherwise 
than  as  a  bloom  of  betdth  npon  my  sister's  fuce 
there.  All  you  see  on  the  surface  of  this  lovely 
London,  is  the  bloom." 

"  Bloom,  indeed !  Why,  if  those  blossoming 
groves  ve  the  street^  how  do  yoa  eome  by  so 
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man;  6overe  oat  of  doom  P  This  is  a  warm 
spring  day,  as  I  feel — a  trifle  too  varm,  possiblj 
— but  there  are  bleak  days  also,  at  this  eeasoa. 
How  do  the  flowers  stand  them,  and  how  do 
tliey  stand  the  London  smoke !" 

" Smoke,  my  dear Bokins!  Smoke!  Now! 
Look  at  those  tall  maypoles,  with  goi^ous 
tropical  creeperB  twining  to  the  top  of  them. 
Doq'L  tou  see  that  the  LondoneiB  have  by  this 
time  adopted  iny  grand  seheme  for  the  suiidiG- 
cation  of  caloric.  Tom  yonr  tnrbot's  nose  to 
the  pole,  sister.  There,  don't  70a  feel  the 
balmy  tropical  air  frwrant  and  warm  aboot  you 
as  we  Bwim  towards  the  pole  ?  My  scheme  was, 
yoo  know — really  I  told  it  tou  at  dinnw — that 
an  immenie  mass  of  caloric  being  solidified  into 
the  firmness  of  stone,  a  piece  of  this  solid  oaloric, 
about  03  big  as  a  &eTen-pouQdsroanaon-bal1,set 
up  in  the  midst  of  London,  would  disengage 
natural  warmth  enough  for  the  whole  town, 
melt  the  snow,  turn  the  rain  back  into  thin 
vapour,  and  give  us  the  summer  climate  of 
Madeira  in  tlie  sharpest  of  Becember  weather. 
I  see  that  they  prefer  smaller  fragments  of  the 
caloric  stone  set  upon  aereral  pol^  to  avoid  an 
excess  of  tropical  heat  in  any  part  of  town. 
Doubtless,  however,  there  is  an  extra  lamp  for 
the  district  of  the  marint  gaidens.  But  my 
sister  turn  to  you.** 

"Jolly  fast  turbot  this.  Miss  Bokins,  ehP" 
said  the  young  lady. 

"MU*  /  Itm  Mater  Bokins,  if  you  ple^e." 

"Bosh!"  said  Clarissa.  "Women  came  to 
their  rights  ages  ago,  you  little  fool.  By  the 
treaty  of  PardiRgle,  a.d.  two-two-two-two, 
women  became  Misters,  and  men  Missises  and 
Misses.  You'll  take  my  name  when  I  marry  you, 
and  become  Mrs.  Narrenpossenindiezuknnft." 

"  But  if  I  won't  hav&flrott  f " 

"  You  must.  The  first  act  of  the  first  woman's 
parliament  forbids  the  refusal  of  such  offers. 
What  a  stick  you  are  I  I  don't  think  I  will  bare 
yoa.  Brother,  there's  a  division  to-night,  and  I 
oaght  to  be  in  the  boose,  for  it's  important.  I'll 
pat  yoa  down  here,  and  perhaps  you'll  take  a 
turn  in  the  town  with  Miss  Bokins.  If  I  want  to 
see  any  more  of  her,  I'U  look  her  up.  If  not, 
good-by,  luid  good  riddance." 

Coming  near  the  ground,  she  tilted  us  both 
over  the  tail  of  her  tarbot.  We  fell  among  long 
grass,  and  when  we  got  up  she  was  far  away, 
uer  turbot  working  his  flos  with  a  will  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  us  off  lus  back. 

"  A  fish  is  but  a  slippery  sort  of  horse  to 
ride,"  I  said  to  the  chevalier. 

"  Behind  a  slippery  girl,  so  it  is,"  ho  said. 
*' Yet  wasn't  I  right  F  Didn't  you  observe  the 
smootltncss  of  the  motion,  or  nther  wasn't  it  so 
smooth  that  yon  did  not  observe  anvthing  at  all 
about  it  F  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  People 
bad  only  to  train  the  fishes,  give  them  windy 
food,  diet  them  into  a  buoyancy  that  would  enable 
them  to  swim  as  easily  in  the  ocean  of  air  as  in 
the  ocean  of  water,  saddle  them  and  bridle  Uiem, 
and  there  you  are !  What  can  be  more  commo- 
dious than  tbose  whales — with  a  complete  village 
of  drawing-rooms^  and  pariUiar^  and  even  a 


library  or  two  on  each  whale's  back— worki^  ', 
what  used  to  be  the  old  omnibas  routes.  Hi  I  j 
hi!"  ' 

At  the  chevalier's  cry,  the  conductor  on  the 
whale's  tail  unrolled  a  little  flight  of  stairs  to  us 
as  the  monster,  blown  out  to  fourfold  size  by 
the  lightening  of  his  texture,  btyrered  over  iub 
tree-tops.  We  went  up,  fuid  found  passengers  , 
chatting  in  the  drawing-rooms,  drinking  tea  in 
the  panours,  readuig  and  writing  in  loxurioos  ' 
and  well  filled  libntnes. 

"  A  great  improvement  upon  the  old  lumber-  | 
ing  omnibuses,  is  it  not  t"  said  the  dheralier.  , 

"Certainly,"  I  anawered.   "Bat  it  i^pears  • 
odd  to  nie  that  when  there  were  olreadv  mtds  i 
in  the  air,  men  should  have  added  all  tiiese 
fishes." 

"Th^  are  more  oommodious,  you  see.   We  > 
couldn't  get  all  this  public  accommodation  laid 
on  the  back  of  a  London  sparrow.   But  the 
birds  have  all  been  utilised.   Every  peer  in  the  ' 
House  of  Ladies  keeps  her  stud  <»  condors  in 
the  coantry.   Eagles  are  good  riding  among  the   . ' 
liills.   But,  on  the  whole,  these  riding  bir£  axe  [ 
used  only  for  crossing  to  the  continent, or  short  \' 
runs  over  water,  where  even  a  well-ttained  fish 
might  be  tempted  to  take  an  awkward  plunge 
in  his  old  nitm  elemmt.  As  for  the  small  , 
birds,  they  all  work  for  their  linng.   The  torn-   ;  [ 
tits,  for  example,  have  been  all  tomed  into  '<, 
printers*  devils,  and  tiie  ja(^dawa  mto  beadles. 
But  here  is  Cheapaide."  ' 

As  we  had  taken  one  of  the  halfpenny  whales^ 
we  paid  onlv  a  halfpenny  apiece  when  we  got 
oat  at  the  Clie^ide  landing-stage :  a  terrace  of  I 
gay  flowers  that  had  once  oeen  rare,  bat  that  i 
bad  been  acclimatised  to  London  since  the  | 
introduction  of  solidified  caloric.  We  descended  . 
to  the  greensward  of  Cbeapside  itself.  The 
middle  of  the  road  was  laid  out  in  lawn  and   >  ■. 
parterre.   Fragrant  rows  of  blossoming  orange   ' ' 
trees  made  shady  walks  on  eitiier  side,  and  Be-  < 
yond  these  the  lines  of  honaas  shone  with  all  ' 
the  colours  of  the  ndnbow,  like  colossal  prisma.    ,  ■ 
Under  the  orange-trees,  ladies  wwe  singing,  now    . ' 
and  then  by  aid  of  their  balloon  skirts  risii^    '  | 
like  birds  to  the  tree  branches,  here  and  there    1 1 
like  swallows  chasing  each  other  tliroi^h  the 
air,  as  they  flew  always  olose  to  the  ground.  ' 
There  was  a  faint  trembling  of  the  earth  and    , , 
rumble  under  ground.  ' 

"  Now."  said  my  guide,  "tread  boldly.  That  ■ 
is  not  earthquake.  It's  the  traffic.  And  those 
gills  are  not  lifted  by  the  agency  of  spirits. 
When  hydrc^n  gas  superseded  the  old  hoops 
as  a  means  of  petticoat  distension,  it  was  not 
long  before  it  occurred  to  the  new  soientifioraee  , 
of  milliners  that  a  small  generator,  set  in  aoUim 
by  a  touch,  and  a  dainty  gold  escape  valve  that 
night  be  worn  as  a  waist-buokle,  would  enable 
lames  to  enjoy,  in  a  moderate  degree,  ballooning 
as  a  new  domestic  pleasnre." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "is  not  a  gas  pettioomt  , 
horribly  dangerous  wear  near  fire."  ! 

"  Fire,  my  good  Bokens.   Have  you  already  ' 
f(H^Ueai  the  solidified  aiorio  t   One  difficulty 
there  was.  The  old  barbarous  way  of  taking 
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tobaccoHsmoke  hj  a  weed,  with  one  end  in  tbe 
mouth,  the  other  end  onfiFe,continaedfor  aome 
time  after  the  introduction  of  this  light  padding 
for  ladies'  dress.  The  consequence  was^  that  if  a 
I   gentleman  smOked  m  a  Ud^  a  presence,  a  firing 
ash  might  cause  an  expk»ion  oj  which  the  ladj 
vas  blown  up,  Md  the  geatleman  often  had  hu 
eigar  shot  down  his  throat.  The  women  liked 
I    the  risk,  and  the  men  didnt.   for  the  last 
I   bnndied  years,  therefore,  tobaoeo  has  been 

E Iterated  in  great  tobaeeometers,  and  its  smoke 
d  on  (as  gas  ased  to  be)  to  every  boose,  which 
has  ita  tobacco  fitthifs,  with  elastic  pipes  and 
,  nonthpieoes.  Out-ot-door  pipes  from  the  mainB 
I  crop  up  amonfF  tbe  grass  and  flowers  m  the  old 
1  gas-lamps  nsea  to  do,  and  when  nohodr  is  smok- 
1  ing  at  them,  ther  are  often  nsed  by  ladies  for 
I  the  fumigation  of  these  rosaries  thatsbrond  the 
wajs  down  into  business  London.'* 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  mj  dear  sir,  with  your 
i    diffused  warmth  and  DO  fire,  how  do  we— for  jron 
'   seem  minumlonsly  to  know  all  about  ereiything 
—how  ^  we  in  tiiis  advanced  age  cook  a 
mntton-obopf" 

"Waits  Int.  The  evening  nowa  dusk.  Ha, 
see!   Didn't  I  tell  you  BO 

There  was  a  man  on  a  fiyinf^fish,  who 
lighted  fire  little  artificial  sons,  one  over  the 
middle  of  the  town,  one  at  each  comer,  and  the 
daylight  seemed  to  return  suddenly. 

"Think  of  the  comfort  of  that,  said  Narren- 
possenindiezukonft.  "  Ifo  candies,  no  artificial 
light  required  in  any  of  the  honses." 

And  now  the  ladies  flocked  about  the  rosaries, 
and  soon  there  streamed  ont  of  the  midst  of  the 
rosaries,  snaffing  eaeerly  the  ordour  of  the 
flowers,  cohorts  of  fhuers,  hnriiands,  Ivothers. 
and  sons  come  np  from  business,  who  capered 
with  the  ladies,  and  ran  trundling  the  hoops  they 
had  left  among  the  bushes,  or  plajing  leaprn^r 
Over  each  other  towards  the  houses.  "And  this, 
I  said,  shaking  my  head  for  nine  minutes,  "  is 
Cheapside.    Whare  is  the  Moosion  House  P" 

"  Manstott  House!"  echoed  my  friend.  "  Why, 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  happily  abolished  three 
hundred  and  ninety  years  ago— very  soon  after 
that  obsolete  obstruction  had  conceitedly  blocked 
up  the  City,  and  caused  tbe  deaths  of  several 
{    ntifortunate  persons  in  a  crowd,  which  he  and 
his  dismal  old — what  was  it  called — Corpora- 
tion— woukln't  he  helped  to  arrange.  These 
people  are  going  in  to  dinner.  Come  and  see 
how  they  live." 
i      What  shall  I  sajP  Here  I  am,  thrown  back 
I    again  on  an  incredulous  past  that  cannot  be  got 
.    to  think  of  or  belierd  such  changes.   I  mixed 
with  these  people,  entered  their  radiant  houses, 
;    built  of  massive  translucent  bloeka  of  solid  glass, 
j   jointed  by  tianspareut  cement,  through  which  a 
I    cool  diffused  light  everywhere  penetrated. 
I      "  Rather  better,  this,  than  the  old  living  in 
I    mud  pies  P"  said  my  friend, 
i       "  Mud  Dies !" 

"  Raisea  crusts,  if  you  will,  of  baked  clay ;  or 
the  old  stone  heuis  iu  Pall-mall." 

Within  these  brilliant  houses  there  were  no 
joists,  beams,  nor  floorings.  Groups  of  bu<^t 


furniture  were  set  on  floating  carpets  here  and 
there,  like  little  islands  in  ^r.  Tne  use  of  these 
had  long  been  preferred  for  ease  and  noiseless- 
ness  to  walking  upon  solid  wooden  floors, 
reached  by  the  laborious  climbmg  of  hard 
stairs.  From  island  to  island  all  the  people  of 
the  house  passed  smootiily  on  the  woks  of 
silent  fish.  Or  Qte  wbole  room  eonld  be  made 
to  rise  or  &11  gently  and  softly  through  the  air. 

'*  Again,  sir,"  I  said,  **  let  me  ask  now  such  a 
people  cooks  its  chops  ?" 

"  Stand  aside,"  said  my  friend,  "  or  ^ou  will 
have  tbe  soup  in  your  5tee.  Dmner  for  thts  house 
is  Doming  up  tiuvugli  the  pneumatic  tube,  and 
you  are  stanoing  witli  your  head  in  front  of  it." 

I  turned  aside.  There  was  a  gurgle,  a  rush, 
and  a  pop,  and  out  flew  a  ball  of  hot  soup — slug 
soup  my  friend  declared  it  to  be — that  was  lodged 
with  amasing  accuracy  in  a  tureen  upon  the 
dinner-table,  aromtdwhidi  the  fiunilysat  on  one 
of  the  gay  floating  islands. 

"  Well,"  said  1,  "  that  ia  a  new  way  of  firing 
du|;s.  WhitwOTth  never  shot  wiUi  more  pre- 
cision." 

It  is  not  the  firing,"  said  my  friend.  « It 
is  the  placing  of  the  tureen.  Abstruse  stndy  of 
mathematies  is  now  so  common  and  necessary 
that  every  respectable  house  keeps  a  matbema* 
tician  in  buttons  among  ita  domestic  servants. 
Buttons  knowing  the  £ameter  of  the  pipe,  the 
propelling  force,  and  the  weight  and  shape  of 
any  object  or  number  of  objects  ordered  from 
below,  calculates  to  a  hair  the  direction  all  the 
thmgs  will  take,  and  where  to  pUce  the  dishes 
to  receive  them.  The  soup  eaten,  a  trained 
muTOw  was  sent  down  to  pull  a  bell,  and  up 
flew  a  hot  jellj-fish,  followed  by  a  gndi  of  earwig 
aance,  and  a  voller  of  boiled  yams.  The  fish 
flopped  and  emokea  uptm  tiie  ouh  laid  ready  for 
it.  £rery  drop  of  tbe  sauee  fell  inside  the  sauce- 
boat.  But  one  of  the  yams  was  smashed  on  the 
bald  head  of  an  old  gentleman  who  stood  up 
unezpeetedlj.  He  dldnot  seem  to  be  aware  of 
it,  althoaj^when  he  sat  down  several  attendant 
sparrows  came  and  perched  upon  his  head  to 
peck  away  the  crumbs.  "  It  is  very  seldom," 
said  my  fnend,  "  that  such  an  accident  can  pos- 
sibly occur.  Ken-^errants,  and  maid-servants, 
who  wait  at  table,  are  always  instructed  before- 
hand in  the  lines  of  Are,  and  at  once  warn  any 
one  who  puts  his  head  in  danger.  But  here, 
except  the  Buttons  who  removes  and  arranges 
the  dishes,  and  must  give  Ins  whole  attention 
to  tlmi^  the  waiting  is  all  done,  as  yon  observe, 
by  birds  uul  fishes.  Ah,  in  your  time,  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  had  tamed  nothing,  the  bar- 
barians, but  the  d<^  and  tlw  oat  and  the — the— > 
tbe — what  was  that  other  creature  called  P' 
"The  horse?" 

"The  horse,  ah  yes.  Boon  after  your  time, 
when  there  was  no  other  use  for  him,  they  ate 
him  up.  He  has  been  extinct  three  hundred 
years.  Here's  the  roast  terrier  and  rat  sauce 
coining.   Mind  yo\ir  head." 

"  What,  are  they  eating  np  the  dogs  too ! 
But,  my  good  Naraen-what's-your-nam^  where 
is  the  cooking  doneP" 
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"  Where  kll  the  other  business  of  London  is 
done,  down  below.  Sinners  also  nre  laid  on 
and  supplied  thioagh  pipes.  A  good  hoose  like 
this  lias  its  own  special  supdy-pipe;  arerage 
pet^le  are  content  to  draw  tneir  ainners  from 
the  main.  There  is  a  fixed  hour  for  turning  on 
the  supply,  and  the  details  of  the  main  dinner 
/or  every  day,  with  the  exact  minute  when  eacL 
article  will  be  laid  on,  are  shouted  by  steam 
through  all  the  {Hpei  at  dght  o'clock  every 
morning." 

"  You  surprise  me.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
London  kitchen.  Meanwhile,  may  I  a&in  ask, 
if  a  man  now  wanted  a  hot  mutton  mop,  how 
wvuld  he  get  it  r 

"There,  Bokins,  dinner's  over,  and  the  night- 
workers  are  off  bdow.  Now  you  shall  see 
something  like  work  I" 

"  Night-workers  r 

"Yes.  Nobody's  trade  stops.  Tliey  hare 
organised  day  and  night  watches,  and  work  in 
gangs,  so  that  nobody  s  trade  erer  stops.  Above 
OTouod  you  see  all  these  advanced  notimis  of 
luxury  and  enjoyment  ** 

"Roast  terrier  and  rat  soap,  yes.  Earwig 
sauce,  yes  " 

"  My  dear  Bokins,  you  ought  to  bo  ashamed 
to  exhibit  those  deluded  antediluvian  preju- 
dices. Don't  you  know  that  in  £ugland,  before 
your  time,  there  were  Britons  who  would  have 
loathed  roast  goose  and  apple-sauce,  or  hare  and 
currant-jelly.  Because  five  hundred  years  ago 
the  gourmand,  dead  to  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
insect  world,  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  piqnancy 
of  the  earwig,  or  the  flavour  of  the  round  fat 
body  of  the  spider  sopped  in  ant  juice  " 

"'NarrenpMsenindiezukunft,  don't !  Yon 
make  me  very  iU.'* 

"Well,  come  below.  Here,  through  the 
rosary,  and  down  with  all  these  people." 

As  we  descended,  the  earth  seeined  to  rock 
about  us.  There  was  not  more  noise  than  in 
the  whiz  and  mmble  of  a  single  smooth  ma- 
chine, but  crowded  galleries  were  black  with 
men  like  ants,  in  the  workings  of  an  ant-lieap, 
and  in  the  ways  between  them  vehicles— smoke- 
less, steamlesa,  and  with  no  visible  motive- 
power — sped  swift  as  Ug^tni%  stopping  in- 
stantly, obedient  to  a  touch.  Every  wall  was 
honeycombed  into  shops  and  warehouses,  where 
bales  swung  swiftly  in  and  out,  up  and  down. 
The  men  on  foot  flew  to  and  fro,  as  if  on  ma^ic 
skates,  by  help  of  what  my  friend  called  the 
"new  motive  bootsolc,"  and  disappeared  or  ap- 
peared incessantly,  like  harleqoms,  by  leaps 
through  small  holes  in  the  wall, 

"Why  do  tliey  make  harlequins  of  them- 
selves f'^  I  asked.  "  Why  don't  they  walk  like 
reasonable  men  ?" 

"Reasonable  men,  Bokins?  Why,  now  that 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham, have  run  together,  and  are  just  so  many 
districts  of  the  town,  how  is  a  man  to  eel  about 
in  the  old  wsy.  Look  here,  my  friend.  7or  a 
little  while  it' would  answer  veu  enough  to  pave 


these  greatunderground  streets  with  indiarubb^ 
pavement  at  the  side,  ai^  pat  five  hundred  mite 
an  hour  vehicles  to  run  in  the  road.  But  a  man 
can't  afford  to  take  an  hour  for  every  five 
hundred  miles  he  goes ;  so  we  have  long  since 
set  up  the  system  of  snort  enta  throogu  these 
pairs  of  electro-pneumatic  tnbiog.  You  see  tho 
walls  are  riddled  with  them,  ana  tliev  are  all  la- 
belled. Here,  for  example, '  To  the  Manchester 
Exchange,  one  minute.'  Under  it,  '  From  the 
Manchester  Exchange,  one  minnte.'  You  want 
to  CO  to  that  part  of  town.  Jump  in  her^ 
ana  in  a  minnte  you  are  sucked  electrically  to 
the  other  end.  Your  business  dom,  you  re- 
turn by  the  other  tube.  No  accident  is  possible. 
You,  and  those  before  uid  those  behind  you, 
all  slide  at  one  paee.  Even  if  you  got  into  the 
wrong  tube,  being  agamst  the  current,  you 
would  be  spat  out  again  immediately." 

"  What  an  enormous  presaof  business  is  done 
under  the  turf  of  London  streets,'*  I  said. 
"  Hollo !  Here  is  a  railcd-off  well  What's 
thiaP" 

"  Can't  you  read,  my  d«ir  Bokins.  '  Direct 
Central  Fire  Boutotb  Victoria,  in  half  an  hour.* 
You  travel  the  whole  way  in  iced  carriages. 
Three  minutes  are  allowed  for  chops  cooked  at 
the  Central  Fiie  Refreshment  station." 

"  Are  they  eo  F"  said  I.  "  Then  that  is  nj 
train." 

I  took  that  train,  but  when  I  got  out  at  the 
central  fire  station,  I  felt,  a  eluding  and  a 
burning,  and  deliriously  thought  I  was  a  chop 
on  a  ^diron,  with  my  chest  being  burnt  and 
smoked,  as  it  lay  on  the  iron  bar  just  over  a 
lively  burst  of  gas  from  a  rebellious  coal.  The 
pain  of  this  flame  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
caused  me  to  leap  to  my  feet. 

"  Hollo,"  said  Narrenpossemndieniknnft.who 
was  fillmg  the  air  with  dense  smoke  of  tobacco. 
"  Soon  awake !  You  snored  so  defiantly  after  I 
had  explained  one  or  two  of  the  schemes  I  am 
going  to  cany  out,  that  nobody  dared  move, 
or  possibly  I  might  have  rung  for  candles.  Aa 
it  is,  you  see,  we  are  in  the  dark." 
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CHAFTEBTI. 

"Ma.  EDWAanDoDDF'* 

"Not  at  home,  sir.  Left  last  veek." 

"For  long  r 

"I  don't  rightly  knov,  sir.  But  he  voa*t  be 
hack  this  ireek,  I  don't  think.** 

"VexhK^^  stammered  Alfred,  "the  ladies- 
Mrs.  Dodd— might  be  able  to  tell  me." 

"Oh  yes,  sir.  Bnimrmistxess she's ia London 
jasl  now." 

Alfred's  eyes  flashed.  "GooM  I  leam  trora 
MissDoddr 

"La,  sir.  sheisin  Iiondon  along  with  her  ma ; 
why,  'tis  for  her  th^  are  gone;  to  insnlt  the 
great  doctors." 

He  started.  **  She  is  not  ill  P  Nothing 
serionsF" 

"Well,  sir,  wc  do  hope  not;  she  is  pimng  a 
bit,  as  young  ladies  will." 

Alfred  was  anything  hat  consoled  by  this  off- 
band  aeooantt  he  be^une  alarmed,  and  looked 
wretched.  Seeing  hiin  so  perturbed,  Sarah,  who 
was  blunt  bnt  good  natuied,  added,  "Butlxiok 
she  says  hard  work  voold  cure  onr  Miss  of  all 
«l*ai]a.» 

"  Cook  is  an  unfeeling  wretch,"  replied  Alfred. 

"Bless  your  heart,  it  belongs  to  h&  place,  or 
how  could  she  akin  them  ntbbitsF  hsl  ha! 
Who  shall  I  say  was  addng  for  her  F  for  my  work 
is  a  bit  behindhand." 

Alfred  took  the  hint  reluctantly,  and  drew  out 
bis  card -case,  aiqnng,  "IPor  Mr.  Sidward  Dodd." 
She  gave  ber  elou  but  wettidt  hand  a  hasty  wipe 
with  ber  apron,  and  took  the  card ;  he  retired, 
ake  stood  on  the  step  and  watched  him  out  dt 
si^t,  said  "Obo!,"  and  took  his  card  to  the 
IdSbhen  for  ^riiminary  inspection  and  discussion. 

Alfred  Hardie  was  resolute,  but  sensitiTe.  He 
bad  oome  on  the  wings  of  Lore  and  Hope ;  he 
went  away  heavily;  a  housemaid's  tongae  had 
shod  bis  elastic  feet  with  lead  in  a  moment ;  of 
all  misfortunes  sickness  was  what  he  had  not 
anticipated,  for  she  looked  immortal.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  fair  and  treacherous  disease,  con- 
snmption.  Well,  if  it  was,  he  wonld  love  her  all 
the  more,  would  wed  ber  as  soon  as  was  of 
age,  and  carry  her  to  anne  soft  Southern  dime. 


and  keep  eacli  noxious  air  at  bay,  and  prolong 
her  life,  perhaps  save  it. 

And  now  he  began  to  chafe  at  the  social  cob- 
webs that  kept  him  from  her.  But,  just  as  his 
impatience  was  about  to  launch  him  into  impru- 
denoe^  he  was  saved  by  a  genuine  descendant  of 
Adam.  James  Maxley  kept  Mr.  Hardie's  little 
pleasaunce  trim  as  trim  could  be,  by  yearly  con- 
tract. This  entailed  short  but  frequent  visits ; 
and  Alfred  often  talked  with  him:  for  tin  man 
was  really  n  fait  <tf  a  ohaxaoter ;  had  a  shrewd 
mstio  wit,  and  a  ready  tongu^  was  rather  too 
fond  of  law,  and  mueb  too  fond  of  money ;  but 
scrupuloTiflly  honest :  hod  as  long  as  Gudwcnth's, 
but  broader;  and  could  not  read  a  line.  One 
day  he  told  Alfred  that  he  must  knock  off  now, 
and  take  a  look  in  at  Albion  Villee ;  the  captain 
was  due ;  and  on  no  account  would  he,  Maxley, 
allow  that  there  ragged  box  round  the  captain's 
quarter-deck  I  "that  u  how  he  do  name  their 
litUe  moseel  of  a  kwn :  and  there  he  walks  for  a 
wager,  athirt  and  across,  across  and  atbirt,  five 
steps  imd  then  about ;  and  I'd  a'most  bet  ye  a 
halfpemiy  he  thinks  hisself  on  the  salt  sea  ocean, 
bless  his  silly  old  heart." 

All  this  time  Alfred,  after  the  first  start  of 
joyful  surprise,  was  secretly  thanking  his  stars 
for  sending  him  an  instrument.  To  leam  whether 
she  had  returned,  he  asked  Maxley  whether  the 
ladies  had  sent  for  him. 

"Not  they,"  said  Maxley,  rather  contemp- 
tuously; "what  do  women-folk  care  about  a 
border,  without  'tis  a  lace  one  to  their  nightcaps ; 
for  none  but  the  devil  to  see.  Not  as  I  have 
ooi^t  to  say  again  the  pur;  ibeykeeii  their  tnrf 
tit^ish'-and  pnr  ready  money — uid  a  few  flowers 
in  thdr  pots;  but  ue  rest  may  AiSb  for  itself. 
Ye  Master  Alfred,"  explained  Maxley,  wag- 
gioghh  beadwiady,  "noboily'Bpride  oan  be  every- 
yrien  ;  now  thdrs  is  in-a^oora ;  their  with- 
drawing-room  if  s  like  the  Queen's  palace,  my 
missus  tells  me ;  she  is  wrapped  up  in  'em,  ye 
know.  But  the  captain  for  my  money." 

The  sage  shouldered  his  tools  and  departed. 
But  he  left  a  good  hint  behind  him.  Alfred 
hovered  about  the  back  door  next  day  till  he 
caught  Mrs.  Maxley;  she  supplied  the  hoose 
with  eggs  and  v^tables.  "  Could  she  tell  him 
whether  his  friend  Edward  Dodd  was  likely  to 
oome  home  soonP"  She  thought  not;  he  wfts 
gone  Bw^to  study.  "He  bwn't  much  head* 
ideo^  yoa  know,  not  like  what  Mils  Julia  have. 
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Mrs.  and  Miss  are  to  be  home  to-day ;  they  wrote 
to  cook  this  momiag.  I  shall  be  thue  to-mortOT, 
sartain,  and  FU  ask  iB  the  kiteheu  vhenHiflter 
Edward  is  a  ooming  back." 

Alfred  saw  he  had  fallen  into  the  right  hands ; 
here  was  a  good  soul  who  only  wonted  starting 
to  give  many  answers  to  few  questions.  He 
reflected  a  moment  then  a^od  hec  ondA.  itv 
bring  him  tvo  fresh  em  eretymonungP 

"Who  better ?"  said  she.  "Why,  we  do  lay 
onr  own :  only  they  come  a  little  dearer  tiun  the 
abxip  ^ga ;  bat  la !  a  hali^wnny'a  not  xUaxk  to 
the  likes  of  yon." 

"  Good  things  axe  nenr  ebea^**  said  the  slj 
boy;  *'80  if  yon  will  be  iip<ni  htnunir  that  they 
axe  years,  and  fresh*  1*11  stand  sizpenoe  for  two 
every  morning." 

"  Sixpenee  for  a  couple  of  eggs !"  cded  Mrs. 
Mazley^  flushing  all  over  with  desire  of  gain.  "  I 
durstn't  do  it;  Jem  he'd  Mil  me." 

"  Nonsoiae !  It  is  not  for  the  eggs  oobr,  but 
your  trouble  in  bringing  them:  why,  it  is  half  a 
mile." 

"So  'tis.  La!  to  think  of  a  young  gmtleman 
like  you  Tallying  a  poor  woman's  time ;  and  you 
got  nothing  to  do  with  youm,  but  fling  it  away 
OQ  oricketii^r  and  laming^  which  they  cba't  make 
nobody  rich,  they  don't." 

Love  and  ATarice  soon  stciu^  a  baxgaia,  and 
{<x  once  the  nobler  passion  became  as  earljra  bud 
as  the  othexi  and  picked  up  many  a  good  cnuib  of 
intelligenoe.  The  ladies  of  AlhiouTilU  were  fp)od 
kind  Udiea ;  the  very  maid-Berrants  lored  them; 
MisB  was  more  for  religion  than  her  mother,  and 
went  to  St.  Anne's  church  'Diiiraday  evening 
and  Sundays  moiniag  and  evening;  and  visited 
some  poor  women  in  the  parish  with  food  and 
ckiftheBi  Mrs.  Dodd  oonld  not  sleep  a  wink 
whm  wind  blew  hard  at  night;  oat  never 
Qomi^uaied,  only  came  down  pate  to  broakbst. 
IGss  Julia's  aibnent  was  notbint  ta  speak  of, 
but  they  were  in  csn  almg  q£  being  so  wxi^^  op 
in  her,  and  no  wonder,  for  if  efer  theca  vaa  a 
dnok  

Acting  on  this  intelligence,  Alfred  went  early 
the  next  Sunday  to  St.  Anne's  charoi^  and  sat 
down  m  the  side  gallery  at  its  east  end.  While 
the  congregation  flowed  quietly  in,  the  Q^sniat 
played  the  Agnus  Bel  of  Mozart.  Those  pious 
tend«  tones  stole  over  this  hot  yoongheart, and 
whispered,  "Peace!  ba  stilll"  He  si^^ 
weanly,  and  it  passed  through  his  nind  that  it 
might  l^ve  been  better  for  him,  and  eqwcially  for 
his  studies,  if  he  had  never  seen  her.  Such  in* 
stinote  are  often  prophetic.  Suddenly  the  aisle 
seemed  to  lighten  up ;  she  was  gli^g  along  i^ 
beautiful  as  May,  and  modesty  itself  in  dr^  and 
oarriage.  She  went  into  a  pew  and  kneeled  a 
minute,  then  seated  herself  and  looked  out  the 
lesstms  for  the  day.  Alfred  gaxed  at  her  fiice; 
devoured  it.  But  her  eyee  sever  roved.  She 
seaoked  to  have  pat  off  feminine  cariQaity»  sod 
the  wwld,  at  the  chnxcb  door.  Indeed,  hewiat^ 
she  was  not  quite  so  heavenly  discreet;  her 
lashes  were  deltoioua,  but  he  Itmged  to  see  her 


eyee  onoe  more;  to  catch  a  glance  from  th«n, 
and.  by  it,  decipher  his  &te.  j 

Bat,  no ;  ^e  was  there  to  worsh^,  mi  did  . 
lot  discern  ker  etrthly  lov«r,  whose  longing  '' 
looks  were  glued  to  her,  and  his  body  rose  and 
sank  with  the  tme  worshippers,  but  witii  no  more 
spirituality  than  a  piston,  or  a  Jack-in-the-box. 

In  tke  last  hfva  befive  the  sermon,  a  weU- 
meaning  worshipper  in  the  gallery  delivered  a  • 
leading  note,  a  high  one,  with  great  zeal,  but 
small  predsioD,  bdng  about  a  senutone  flat;  at 
linaOKtrage  on  her  too  senritive  £ar  Jvlia  Dodd 
tnnwdherliMdawifldy  todisoover11iB<dEBBdflr;  . 
and  faitedj^  but  her  two  aapj^uze  eyes  met  | 
Alfred'a  point>hlank. 

She  was  crimson  in  a  moment^  and  lowered  1 1 
them  on  her  book  again,  as  if  to  look  Aat  way  I 
wastosin.  Itwasbutaflariii  but SMietimes a  i 
flash  fires  a  mine. 

The  lovely  blush  deepened  and  spread  brfore  ' ' 
it  melted  aw^,  and  Alfred'a  late  oooling  heart 
wanned  itself  at  that  awerti^owing  cheek.  She  j 
never  looked  his  waiy  again,  not  onoe  :  which  i 
was  a  sad  dLsappointment ;  but  she  blushed  again  { 
and  again  before  the  service  ended,  only  not  so  / 
deeply  :  now,  there  was  nothing  in  the  sermon 
to  make  her  blush.  I  mig^t  add,  there  was 
nothing  to  ^den  her  cheek  with  religious  ex-  . 
citement.  Then  waa  a  litUe  candid  sourness —  [ 
oil  and  vinegar— against  sects  and  lowdmrch- 
men ;  hut  thin  generality  predominated.  Total :  I  j 

Acetate  of  mo^phu^"  for  dry  souls  to  aq»>  1 1 

So  Alfred  took  all  the  credit  of  causing  those  | 
sweet  irrelevant  blushes ;  and  gloated :  the  ' 
young  wretch  eonid  not  help  giorying  in.  his  , 
powtt  to  tint  that  &ir  statoe  w  devotion  with  j 
earthly  tiiouf^ts.  ! 

Bat  star  1  that  dear  faluab^  was  it  pleasure  w  h 
pain?  Wbatif  tbedghtofUmwasintQleEaUeF 

Be  would  know  how  he  stood  with  ber,  and 
flulitetpot  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave  the 
ohnxoki  be  made  for  the  chnnihyud  gatc^  and 
walked  slowly  badnrards  and  forwarda  hf  ik, 
with  tbn^Aiiag  heart  till  she  came  oat.  ' 

She  waa  pxtqpaied  for  him  now,  and  bowed  ' 
alif^tly  to  hnnwUh  the  most  perfect  oonqiosar^  | 
and  no  legible  seatiment,  except  a  certain  marked 
politeness  many  of  oar  young  ladies  think  wasted  n 
upon  young  gentlemen  i  ud  are  mistaken.  | 

Alfred  tookoff  his  hat  in  a  tremor,  and  his  eyes  J 
im^red  and  inquired,  but  met  with  no  further  | 
reapooBei  and  ^e  walked  swiftly  hom^  tikoo^  -i 
without  q/iparent, effort.  He  looked  ^ffp^j  j 
after  her ;  but  discretitm.  forbade.  j 

He  now  crawled  by  Albion  Villa  twice  every 
dagr,  wet  or  dry,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  . ' 
her  twice  at  the  drawing-room  window.  Hewas 
constant  at  St.  Anne's  church,  and  one  Thurs- 
day crept  into  the  uale  to  he  nearer  to  her,  and 
he  saw  her  steal  one  swift  look  at  the  galleay, 
and  look  grave;  but  soon  she  detected  him,  aad 
^u£^  she  looked  no  more  towards  him,  she 
seemed  demarelyconplaoent.  Alfred  had  learned 
to  note  these  snlitlfitiea  now,  to  Love  is  a  miero- 
scope.  What  he  did  not  know  was,  that  his  timid  j 
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adeorvaa  pnrmiing  » maateriy  eoonsi  that  to 
And  hnmir  fnrtim^  foUowecl  ererrwlwn,  md 
liomied  About  for  a  lo^,  is  apt  to  soothe  womnlr 
pnAa,  and  stir  womanly  pity,  and  to  keep  Uie 
finde  heart  in  aflstter  of  carioat^and  emotion, 
two  porten  that  open  the  heart's  great  gate  to 
km. 

Dr.  Sampson  dined  with  tiie  Haidies,  sod 
happeaed  to  mention  the  Dodda"  amoos  his 
oU  patients :  for  he  had  lired  at  Baihinetan. 

*"Ebe  Dodda  of  Album  TillaP"  inquired  Miss 
Hardie,  to  her  brother's  no  little  sarprise. 

"AIbynfI(bUe9tidcr  said  the  polished  doctor. 
'*Mot  th^lmhyte  water-side;  nsedto;  but 
now  they  hare  left  tiie  town,  I  hear.  He  is  a 
aeMWptain  and  a  fine  lad»  and  Mrs.  Dodd  ii  iort 
tike  best-bred  woman  I  ever  preMzUwd  for, 
eaaept  Mrs.  Smipaon.*' 

"Itirthe-Doddsof  Albion  Villa,"  said  Miaa 
Kudie.  "7hey  have  two  children;  aami;  his 
noae  is  Bdward ;  and  a  daughter,  Julia ;  she  is 
rather  good-looking;  a  Gentiemcu's  Beam^." 

Alfred  stared  at  his  sister.  WaaahaUiadP 
nith  her  "  lather  ^jod-IocAing.** 

SiiBpam  was  qnite  pleased  at  tiw  infimnatMn. 
''N'liseanme!  I  imd  that  girl's  life  when  die 
ma  a  year  old.'* 

"tlleii  As  is  iB  now,  dootor,"  8«d  Alfred, 
haitily.  *-I>(»  go  aid  see  her!  Boat  Ihe 
frnt  ia,  her  ^mthn  is  a  gnat  bronrite  ctf  mam" 
He  AsB  told  htm  how  to  find  AAkn  TOa. 
**JmBy,  dew,**  said  he^  when  Sampson  wasgtn^ 
*'yoB  never  told  me  yon  knew  her.'* 

**  Knew  whot  dear  r 

"Whomf  Why,  ©odd's  sister." 

"Oh,  she  is  a  new  aeqiudntanee,  aad  net  one 
io  interest  yon.  We  only  meet  in  the  Lwdi  I 
do  not  Tiait  Albm  her  notber  ia  an 

amiable  worldting." 

"Unpatdonable  combination!"  said  Alfred, 
witii  a  slight  anear.  "  So  yon  and  Miss  Dodd 
aeetenlyatehmhr 

"AtohuichP  hardly.  ShegoeatoSI.  AnWs: 
sits  nnder  a  preacher,  who  starres  his  floek  m& 
moral  disooozaea,  and  holds  oat  the  sacraments 
of  the  Chnxdk  aa  the  menu  of  grace.** 

Alfred  ahxxk  his  .head  good  homouedly. 
**Now,  J<mmy,  thatia  achaUeiBge;  andyoulmow 
we  both  got  into  a  fury  the 'last  time  we  ware 
betn^ed  into  tiat  mismUe  waste  oi  time  aoA 
temper,  Ifteebgioal disoueioii.  No,  no: 
let  saota  diB^  to  baifc  aitdUt^ 
Ptor  'tis  Ihdraatawto; 

gsm  and  MpHm  gnnri  aad  fl^btp 
lot  Beta  mataa  tern  SB. 

But  let  you  and  I  cot  Bigh  Clinoh  and  Iiov ' 
Chmrali,  and  he  brother  md  mster.  Botdlrae 
in  Big^irfienjoa  meet  Julia  DoiU;  tbtUfs  a 
dear;  for  young  huHea  'meeting  m  the  lanf 
comerjs  no  poaitin  idea  to  my  nund." 

lane  Haidie  s^;hed  at  this  oonfeasioB,  "We 
meet  in  the  cottages  of  the  'poor  and  the  sick, 
whom  He  loved  nid  pitied  when  on  eartti ;  and 
wa^  Hb  nnworthy  serrants,  trj  to  soothe  thek 
disfaeB^  and  lead  Oum  to  EEny  irin  on  heal  liie 


so«l  as  well  as  the  body,  aad  wipe  away  all  the 

teazs  of  all  His  people." 

"Then  it  does  you  infimte  credit,  Jan^"  said 
Alfred,  warmly.  "Now,  that  ia  the  voieactf  true 
religioo;  utd  not  the  whine  of  this  seet;  nor  the  ' 
snarl  of  that.  And  so  she  j<Hna  you  in  this  good  i 
work  f  I  am  not  sniprised." 

"We  meet  in  ^  now  aad  then,  dear;  but  she  : 
can  hardly  be  smd  to  have  joined  me :  I  hare  ; 
a diflfcriek,  yon  know;  bat  pom*  Mrs.  Dodd  will  ' 
not  allow  Julia  to  enlist  in  the  serrice.  E%e 
risits  independently, and  by  fits  and  startsi  and 
I  am  afraid  sbb  tbi^  more  of  comforting  their  | 
poishdtle  bodies  than  of  feeding  their  sotds.  It 
was  b«t  the  other  day  she  confessed  to  me  her 
baekwardnesa  to  spMk  in  the  way  (^instruction 
towoinen.aa  c4d  as  her  mother.   She  finds  it  so 
much  easier  to  let  them  mn  on  about  thnr  earthly 
tronbles :  and  of  course  it  ia  mueh  mtier.  Ah, 
the  world  holds  hm  still  in  some  of  ita  subtle 
meshes." 

He  speaker  uttered  this  sadly;  bat  presently, 
brightening  up,  said,  with  oonaidendila  bos'  I 
homi^  and  t^ost  a  suriglrtly  air:  "Bat  die  k  | 
a  dear  girl,  sad  the  Iioid  wiU'yet  light  her  ctndli.'' 

Alfred  pulled  a  Awe,  aa  of  one  that  dnaketh 
reijoioe  unawares:  hut  let  it  pass:  hypenni- 
ticism  was  not  Us  oae  just  tiien,  "Well, 
Jenoy,''  said  "I  hare  a  fKnmr  to  ask  yon. 
Intndace  me  to  your  fiieiid  Hiss  Dodd!  WiU 

your  • 

Ifin  Kffdie  ooknoed  fisnOy.  "I  would 
rather  not,  dear  Aifred.** 

"Nonsense;  irtiynotP" 

"Beeauso  Ha  inttodnetion  coidd  not  be  for 
her  eternal  good.  Juliflfs  soul  ia  in  a  very  tick- 
lish state;  she  wavers  as  yet  between  thig  worid 
and  tiie  other  world  ;  and  it  wont  do;  it  wtmt 
do  ;  there  is  no  midde  path.  Ton  would  very 
likely  torn  the  scale,  and  then  I  should  have  fonght 
against  her  everiasting  welfore— my  friend's.** 

"  Wha^  am  I  an  infidel  P*  in^oiied  Alfred 
angrfly. 

Jane  looked  datressed.  "Ohno^AIfred.  Bat 
you  are  a  wtaldlii^." 

Alfred,  smothering  a  strong  sense  of  irritation, 
besought  her  to  hear  reason ;  these  big  words 
were  oat  of  place  here.   "It  is  Dodd's  sister ; 
axudhewiQintiwlttcemeat  a  word,  worldling  as  I  i 
am.**  ; 

"Then  why  urge  me  to  do  it,  against  my  con-  i 
science    asked  the  young  lady,  as  sharply  as  if  ! 
she  had  been  a  womsa  of  the  world.  "Ton  can- 
itotbeiniiHwwilii  her,  as  you  do  not  know  her." 

Alfred  &A  not  rep^  to  this  unlucky  thms^ 
but  made  a  last  effort  to  soften  hex.  "  Can  yon 
callyoundf  my  sister,  andxefiuemetiustriffiiig 
service,  whidi  her  Inother,  who  loves  her  and 
eeteems  her  ten  times  mon  sincerdy  Hum  yen 
do,  would  not  think  of  refusing  me  if  he  was  at 
homeP" 

"Why  should  heP  He  is  in  tin  flesh,  him- 
self;  let  the  carnal  introduce  one  another.  X 
really  nrnst  dedine ;  hut  Z  an  very,  very  aony 
tint  yoa  fed  hart  about  ib" 
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"And  I  am  Twy  sorry  I  liaTe  not  'an  amiable 
vtnldlmg'  for  mj  sister,  instead  of  an  niuuniable 
md  devilish  conceited  Christian.'* 

And,  irith  these  bitter  words,  Alfred  matched 
a  candle  and  bounoed  to  bed  in  a  forf.  So  apt 
is  one  passion  to  roase  np  others. 

Jane  Hardie  let  Ml  a  gentle  tear :  but  consoled 
herself  with  the  oonviotion  that  she  had  done  her 
daty,  and  that  Alfred's  anger  was  qnite  unreason- 
able, and  so  he  wonld  see  as  soon  as  he  should 
cool. 

The  n^t  day  the  lover,  smarting  noder  this 
cheo^  and  apnmd  to  &esh  efforts,  invaded 
Sampson.  That  worthy  was  just  going  to  dine 
at  AUaon  Yilla,  so  Alfred  postponed  pvmping 
him  lall  next  day.  Well,  he  called  at  the  inn 
next  day,  and  if  the  doctor  was  not  just  gone 
Ink^  to  Ixnodoa ! 

"I  have  no  lack!"  thought  Alfred;  and  wan- 
dered disconsolate  homewuds. 

In  the  middle  of  Buchanan-  street,  an  agitated 
treble  called  after  him,  "  Mr.  Halfred !  hob,  Mr. 
Hal&edl"  He  looked  back  and  saw  Dick  Absa- 
haa,  a  promising  yoong  cricketer,  brandishing  a 
doeontent  and  hnpktring  aid. "  0,  Master  Halfred, 
dooee  please  oome  here.  I  durstn't  leave  the 
shop." 

There  is  a  tie  between  erit^etm  far  too  strong 
for  social  distinctions  to  divide,  and,  thoogh 
Alfred  muttered  peevishly  "  whose  cat  is  di»d 
now  P"  he  obeyed  the  stsange  summons. 

The  distress  vaa  a  singular  one.  Master 
Absalom,  I  must  premise,  was  the  youngest  of 
two  lad&  m  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jenner,  a  benevo- 
lent old  chemist,  a  disciple  of  Maltbus.  Jenner 
taught  the  virtues  of  drugs  and  minerals  to 
tender  youths,  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Seaxoely  ten  minutes  had  el^tsed  smce  a  pretty 
sernmt  girl  came  into  the  shop,  and  hud  a  paper 
on  the  counfOT,  Sluing,  "Please  to  make  that  up, 
young  man."  Now  at  fifteen  we  are  gratified 
byiuaoenracies  of  this  kind  from  ripe  female  lips : 
so  Master  Absalom  took  the  prescription  wiUi  a 
complacent  grin ;  his  eye  g]aiu»d  over  it ;  it  fell 
to  shaking  in  Us  hand ;  (mill  dismay  penetrated 
bis  heart ;  and,  to  speak  with  oriental  strictness, 
hia  liver  turned  instantly  to  water.  However, 
he  made  a  feeUe  ciutbhat  Mercantile  Mendacity, 
and  stammered  ou^  "  Here's  a  many  hingredienta, 
and  the  governor's  out  walking,  and  he's  been 
and  locked  the  drawer  where  we  keeps  our 
Fnetorium.  You  couldn't  come  again  in  half  an 
hour.  Miss,  could  ye  P"  She  acquiesced  readily, 
for  she  was  not  habitually  called  Miss,  and  she 
had  a  follovrer,  a  languid  one,  living  hard  by,  and 
belonged  to  a  class  which  thinks  it  consistoit  to 
oome  after  its  followers. 

Dicky  saw  her  safe  off,  and  groaned  at  his  ease. 
Here  was  a  prescription  full  of  new  chemicals, 
sovereign,  no  doubt;  i.e.  deadly  when  appiUed 
Jennerically;  and  the  very  directions  for  use  were 
in  lAtin  words  he  had  encountered  in  no  pre- 
soription  before.  A  year  ago  Dicky  would  have 
counted  the  prescribed  ingredients  on  his  fingers, 
and  then  taloen  down  an  equal  anmber  of  little 


srtides,  solid  or  liquid,  mixed  them,  delivered 
them,  and  so  to  cricket,  serene:  but  now,  U» 
mind,  to  apply  the  universal  cant,  was  "in  » 
transition  stato."  A  year's  practice  had  chilled 
the  youthful  nlour,  which  used  to  scatter  "Epaom 
salts,  or  oxalic  acid ;  magnesia,  or  something  whito.. 
An  experiment  or  two  by  himself  and  his  compeers,, 
with  comments  by  the  coroner,  had  enlightened 
him  as  to  the  final  result  on  the  human  body  of 
potent  chemicals  fearlessly  administered,  leaving 
him  dark  as  to  thdr  distinctive  qualities  ^plied 
remedially.  What  should  he  do?  run  with  the 
presoripticii  to  old  T^lor  in  the  next  street,  a 
chemist  of  forty  years  F  Alas  1  atUs  tender  age, 
he  lud  not  omitted  to  duff  that  rererend  irnl 
pomistentlyandpuUidy.  HmnUehisestalilisk* 
ment  before  the  King-stieet  oneP  Sooner 
perish  drugs,  and  come  etenal  eridcetl  Au^ 
after  alt,  why  not  f  Drummer-boys,  and  powder- 
monkeys,  and  other  imps  of  his  age  that  dealt 
destruction,  were  paid;  Mankind  abknoiriedged 
their  services  in  cash:  but  old  Jenner,  taught 
by  Philosophy,  through  its  oi^^  the  newspapers, 
that  "  knowledge  is  riches,"  was  above  cUlutin^ 
with  a  few  shillings  a  week  ths  wealth  a  boy 
acquired  behind  his  counter:  so  his  apprentices 
got  no  salary.  Then  why  not  shut  up  the  old 
n^e's  shutters,  and  excito  a  little  sympi^y  for 
him,  to  be  followed  by  a  powerful  reaction  on.- 
his  return  from  walkingi  and  go  and  offer  his 
own  servioes  on  the  cricket  ground  to  field  for 
the  gentlemen  by  the  hour,  or  bowl  at  a  shilling' 
on  their  bails  F  "  Bowling  is  the  lay  for  roe,*" 
said  he ;  "  you  get  money  for  that,  and  yon  only 
bruise  the  gents  a  Int  and  break  their  thnmbs: 
you  can't  put  their  vital  spaiks  out  as  you  can 
at  this  work." 

By  a  striking  eoincideno^  the  most  infinential 
member  of  the  cricket  dub  passed  wh^  Diok 
was  in  this  quandary. 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Halfred,  yon  was  alwi^  very  good 
to  me  on  the  groond;  you  oonkh^t  hm  mft 
hired  by  the  dub,  oould  yeP  'lEar  I  am  aide  of 
Uiia  trade ;  I  wants  to  bowl" 

"You  little  duffer!"  said  Alfred,  "cricket  is- 
a  recreation,  not  a  business.  Besides,  it  only 
lasts  five  months.  Unless  you  a^josm  to  the  anti- 
podes. 8tiok  to  the  shop  like  a  man,  and  make- 
your  fortune." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Halfred,"  said  Dtck,  sorrowfully, 
"how  can  I  find  fortune  hereP  Jenner  don't 
p^.  And  the  orowner  declares  he  wUl  not  have 
it;  and  the  Barton  Chronide  says  us  yonng 
gents  ought  all  to  be  given  a  hdi^  to  go  and 
see  one  of  us  hanged  by  lot;  but  this  is  what 
have  broke  this  camel's  back  at  last ;  hen's  » 
dalled  thing  to  come  smiling  and  smirking  in 
with,  and  put  it  across  a  counter  in  a  poor  boy's 
band.  Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

"  Dick,"  said  Alfred,  "  if  you  blubber,  I'll  give 
you  a  hiding.  Yon  have  stumbled  on  a  passage 
you  can't  oonstme.  Weil,  who  has  not  P  but  we 
don't  shed  theloiny  about  it.  Eenbletmehave 
a  go  at  it" 

"Ah,  I've  betrd  yoa  an  •  adtobid,"  laid 
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Dick,  "but  you  vou't  make  out  this;  there's 
aome  new  prepaistion  of  Mercury,  mi  there's 
mask,  and  there's  hoiehound,  and  there's  a 
neutralsalt;  and  dal  his  old  head  that  vrote  it !" 

"  Hold  your  jaw,  and  listen,  while  loonstmeit 
to  you.  '  I>i€  Meraini,  on  Weduesday—tifaita 
iord  vatperiim,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night— ut 
Miuea.-'  vbat  does  that  meanP  'Jd  Prata- 
rimn,  to  the  Prstorium.  Sat  m  MtueSf  I  see ; 
this  is  modem  Latin  with  aTengeaoce.  'Let 
him  go  in  a  fly  to  the  Pnetorium.  Salttt,  let 
faim  jump — etm  tredeeim  eameiUia,  with  thirteen 
little  diO^—pratetHm  meo,  eapedally  with  my 
little  dog.'  Dioky,  this  prescription  emanates 
from  Bedlam  direct.  *Ikmim  rtditiif~\)^(i\ 
it  is  a  woman,  then.  'Let  ^  go  in  a  fly  to  the 
— TownJuD,'  ehy  *Let  her  jamp/no,  'dance, 
with  thirteen  whelps,  especially  mine.*  Hal  ha! 
ha !  And  who  is  the  woman  that  is  to  do  all 
this,  I  wonder  f" 

"Woman,  indeed  said  a  treUe  at  the  door ; 
"^'uc  more  than  I  am ;  it's  for  a  young  lady.  0, 
jiminy !" 

TMs  polite  ejaculation  was  dniwn  out  by  the 
speaker's  sudden  recognition  of  Alfred,  who  had 
laised  his  bead  at  1^  reanonstraDce,  and  now 
started  in  his  turn:  for  it  was  the  black-eyed 
seirant  c&  Albion  Yilla.  They  looked  at  one 
Another  in  expreasin  aiUaoe. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  fornyyomiglady.  Is  itxeady, 
young  man  P" 

"No,  it  ain't;  and  nerer  will,"  sqnealed  Dick, 
angrily ;  "it's  a  vile  'oax ;  and  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yonncifbiringing  it  into  a  xespeotable 
shop." 

Alfred  silenced  him,  and  told  Sarah  he  thought 
Miss  Dodd  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  tiiia 
prescription  before  it  went  round  the  chemists." 

He  borrowed  paper  of  Dick,  and  wrote : 

"Mr.  Alfred  Ha^vlie  presents  hia  oomplimenta 
to  Miss  Dodd,  and  begs  leave  to  inform  her  tiiat 
he  has,  by  the  merest  accident,  intercepted  the 
endoeed  prescription.  As  it  seems  rather  a 
sorry  jea^  and  toidfl  to  attnwt  attention  to  Miss 
Dodd  and  her  morements,  he  has  ventured,  with 
WHne  misgnii^,  to  send  it  back  with  a  Hteral 
translation,  on  reading  which  it  will  be  fbr  Miss 
Dodd  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  circulate : 

**  *0n  Wednesdiv,  at  ten  f.u.,  let  her  go 
in  a  fly  to  the  town-hall,  and  dance  with 

(little  dogs,^ 
Uiirteeeu  \  puppies,    >  especially  with  mine :  re- 

(,  whelps,  ) 
torn  home  at  six  A.X.,  and  sleep  till  dinner,  and 
repeat  tiie  foUy  as  occasion  serves.'  '* 

"Suppose  I  could  get  it  into  Miss's  bauds 
when  aWs  idone  f"  whispered  Sarah. 

"  You  would  earn  my  warmest  gratitude." 

"  '  Warmest  gratitude' !  Is  that  awann  gownd 
or  a  warm  doak,  I  wonder  P" 

"  It  is  both,  when  the  man  is  a  gentleman,  and 
a  pretty,  dark  eyed,  girl  pities  him  and  stands  his 
friend." 

Sarah  smiled,  and  whispered,  "  Give  it  me; 
111  do  my  best." 


Alfred  enclosed  the  prescription  and  his  note 
in  cue  ootot,  handed  them  to  her,  and  slipped  a 
sovereign  into  lier  hand.  He  wbispwed,  "Be 
prudent." 

"  I'm  dark,  sir,"  said  she :  and  went  off 
briskly  homewards,  and  Alfred  stood  rapt  in 
dreamy  joy,  and  so  self-elated  that,  had  he  been 
furnished  like  a  peacock,  he  would  have  instantly 
beeome  "a  thing  all  eyes,"  and  choked  up 
Jeuner*s  shop,  and  swept  his  counter.  He  had 
made  a  step  towards  familiarity,  bad  written 
her  a  letter;  and  then,  if  tbis  prescription  came, 
as  he  suspected,  from  Dr.  Sampson,  she  would, 
perhaps,  be  at  the  ball.  This  opened  a  delightful 
vista.  Meantime  Mrs.  Dodd  had  communicated 
Sampson's  opinkm  to  Jolia,  adding  that  there 
was  a  prescription  besides,  gone  to  be  made 
up.  "Qowemv  he  insists  ou  your  going  to  this 

Julia  b^Eged  bard  to  be  excused:  saidshewas 
in  no  homonr  for  balls :  and,  Mrs.  Dodd  ohjeoting 
that  the  tickets  had  actually  been  purchased, 
she  asked  leave  to  send  them  to  the  Dartons: 
"  they  will  be  a  treat  to  Rose  and  Alice ;  they 
seldom  go  out:  mamma,  I  do  so  fear  they  are 
poorer  than  people  think.   May  I P" 

"It  would  be  but  kind."  said  Mrs.  Dodd. 
"Thou^i  really  why  my  child  should  always  be 
sacrificed  to  other  people's  children—" 

"  Oh  a  mighty  sacrifice !"  said  Julia.  She  sat 
down  and  enclosed  the  tickets  to  Kose  Daitou, 
with  a  little  sugared  note.  Suah  being  out, 
Elizabeth  took  it.  Sarah  met  her  at  the  gate,  but 
did  not  announce  her  return:  she  lurked  in 
ambush  till  Julia  happened  to  go  to  her  own 
room,  then  followed  her,  and  handed  Alfred's 
missive,  and  watched  her  slily,  and,  being  herself 
expeditious  as  the  wind  in  matters  of  the  heart, 
took  it  for  granted  the  enclosure  was  something 
very  warm  indeed;  so  she  said  with  feigned  sim- 
plicity,  "  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  now,  miss  P" 
and  retreated  swelling  with  a  secret,  and  tor- 
mented her  fiedb v-servants  all  isij  with  inuendoes 
dark  as  Brebns. 

Julia  md  the  note  agun  and  again :  her  heart 
beat  at  tiiose  few  oetemonious  lines.  "He  does 
not  like  me  to  be  talked  c^,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"How good  he  is!  What  trouble  he  takes  about 
me!  hk\  hewUlbeihen." 

She  divined  rightly ;  on  Wednesday,  at  ten, 
Alfred  Hardie  was  in  the  ball-toom.  It  was  a 
magnificent  room,  well  lighted,  and  at  present  not 
half  filled,  though  dancing  had  commenced.  The 
figure  Alfred  sought  was  not  there ;  and  be 
wondered  he  had  been  so  childish  as  to  hope  she 
would  come  to  a  city  ball.  He  played  the  fine 
gentieman;  would  not  dance.  He  got  near  the 
door  with  uiother  Oxonian,  and  tried  to  avenge 
himself  for  her  absence  on  the  townspeople,  who 
were  there,  by  quizaing  them. 

But  in  the  middle  of  this  amiable  occupation, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  he 
stopped  short,  and  his  heart  throbbed,  and  he 
thrilled  from  head  to  foot ;  for  two  ladies  glided 
in  at  the  door,  and  passed  up  the  room  with  the 
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vqpntendiiig  onnponm  <tf  -wdl-bmd  people. 
Bwy  were  equally^  lemarkable  ;  but  Alfred  uw 
only  tiie  ladiwit  young  oreatura  in  flowing  mostin, 
witli  the  narrovest  sash,  in  the  roomi  and  no  oroa- 
ment  bat  a  neoklaoe  of  bu^  pearls,  and  her  own 
vivid  beauty.  She  had  altered  her  mind  about 
eoming',  with  apologiea  for  hn  vadllatiDg  c^Bpo- 
ation  80  penitent  and  disproportionate,  that 
her  indulgent  and  naaospeetijig  mother  was 
leal^  quite  amnaed.  Al&ed  was  not  so  hapi^  as 
to  know  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  with  his 
note.  Perhaps  eren  this  knowledge  oould  hare 
added  little  to  tlut  exqmsite  moneaot  when, 
nnhqped  for,  she  passed  close  to  him,  «nd  the 
fragrant  air  from  her  bnished  his  dnek;  and 
aooned  to  whiapear, "  {dhnrmi  and  be  my  dare !" 


GABXBALDI'S  GLASS. 

**Gabibaldi  has  been  aent  htl  The  Gari- 
baldiflts  are  coming!  They  left  lUeti  two  days 
ago :  they  are  elo»  to  Rome  now !  They  are 
to  enter  by  the  Tort^  Ua^ore  this  Terr  night ! " 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  startled  tntnd 
of  the  few  English  scattered  wild  dismay,  as  they 
edleoted  in  Enots  of  twoorthree  in  frontof  Fiale's 
reading  rooms*  in  the  Piazaa  di  Spagna,  Rome, 
on  a  bri^t  A^  morning  of  1649.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  scene  (as  the  writer  did)  will  not 
easily  forget  the  bntrying  excitranent  which  per- 
vaded  Uiese  groups ;  the  anxious  ^  undecided 
step,  80  different  mm  our  ordinary  msulai  impas- 
aUjility.  with  whieh  one  after  another  set  off  to 
procure  passports,  to  bargain  with  vetturim — 
for  t^e  poet-horses  had  been  seized  by  the  go- 
Temment — and,  mosteaaeotial  of  all,  to  extract 
from  bankers'  cheata  the  gold  and  silver  indis* 
pensable  for  tnTeUing ;  ue  tune  having  now 
come  when  the  republican  paper  mon&r  was 
useless,  even  dose  outside  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Trul^  this  eagle  in  a  dovecote  fluttered  our 
British  pigeons  most  thorough.  Comparatively 
but  a  handful  of  our  countrymen  were  even  then 
remaining  in  the  Eternal  City.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unopposed  debarkation  of  Oudinot's 
troops  at  Cinta  Tecchia;  notwithstanding  the 
plausible  phrases  of  his  proclamation,  and  the 
paternal  hoisting  of  the  f  rendi  tricolour  side 
bj  side  with  the  Italian  flog — which  he  had 
private  orders  to  pull  dovm,  "  si  possis  honest^ 
Bt  non,  quocunque  modo  (if  jou  caii>  without 
making  a  disturbanoe  aboid  it ;  if  you  can't, 
somehow  or  other) ;  Botwithatandii^  dl  these 
reasrarances,  the  suspicious  sons  orperfldious 
Albion  felt  uneasy.  True,  the  preaidentidletter 
was  mellifluous.  Bardolph  gave  assurance  for 
Falstaff,  but  Master  Dumbleton  liked  not  the 
security.  So,  long  before  the  announoement  of 
the  avatu  of  Garunldi,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  foreigners  bad  departed,  dthw  for 
Switzerland,  or  for  the  pleasant  oomiaj  hdktved 
by  the  mild  sway  of  Bomba. 

But  this  last  drop  crowned  the  cup  of  terror, 
and  within  twenty-foar  hours  ol  toe  reported 
arrival,  carzii^  after  cuiiage  had  idled  away. 


until  there  remained,  beaidas  tiioae  fereignera 
whom  profeadond  duties  orfiaiuly  arrange ineota 
prevented  them  from  moving,  only  a  Tew  ex- 
citable American,  or  aome  enter|>ii8iDg  own 
artist  to  a  London  joumaL  To  which  of  theae 
categories  the  preaent  writer  bdonged  mattera 
little  i  the  ntber  that  anaag  all  daaaea  idgsed 
jat^  mxuAi  the  aamet^unionas  to  whatnuuuHr 
of  man  be  Uiii  ^im  GanbddL  fie  wm 
looked  up<ui  as  ndther  aion  nu  leas  than  a 
ohief  of  origaads;  pillage,  diasuised  prohaUj 
under  some  form  of  law.  was  bdieved  to  be  tw 
impending  lot  of  Rome ;  and  iu  fearful  antioi- 
pation,  bankers  sunk  rouleaux  of  napoleona  in 
the  ground  of  friends'  cellais,  while  private  in- 
dividuals brooded  in  a  melancholy  manner  ova 
probable  domiciliary  visits  oonceming  jewd- 
casea,  and  forced  conbributious  of  spoons  and 
forks.  One  American  lady  (whose  mdancboly 
death  b^  shipwreck,  shortly  afterwards,  threw* 

{lainful  mterest  on  all  these  later  details  of  her 
ife^  did  indeed  show  a  brave  front  to  the  dangers 
which  she  affirmed  to  have  no  real  existence. 
She  maintaiued  that,  like  Tom  Thumb,  we  had 
made  the  giants  first,  which,  nnfike  ths^  jgdlaut 
chief,  we  did  not  sabsequeatlr  sl^y.   She  bad 
seen  the  guerilla  fme  »  Bieii,  and  protested 
her  entire  willingness  to  meet  them  half  way,  '' 
and  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  But  | 
her  assertions  fell  on  racreddcnis  ears,  and  were  ' 
lodced  upon  as  the  wild  chimeras  bi«d  in  the  i 
brain  of  a  known  persond  friend  of  Maidni.  | 

True  to  report — ^report  being  tme  for  once — 
that  same  evoung  the  dreaded  force  arrived. 
There  was  not  much  repdarity,  it  mnai  be  a^ 
mitted,  in  their  transport  arrangements,  for 
most  of  the  baf^tage-mnlea  beig^  unloaded  in 
the  apaoe  of  ground  near  the  qnauU  old  Baker's 
ToBUk  were  Samined  irith  a  tick  im  the  ribs  to 
seek  their  food  and  abdter  among  the  arches  of 
ti»  Claudian  Aqueduct.  Next  morning,  we 
heard  Uiat  tite  tiw^  bad  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  convent  of  S.  Silreatra  Mving  qeoted 
the  pious  and  hapless  sisterhood  who  tenanted 
these  hdy  shades,  "  A  significant  foretaste  of 
what,  we  may  expect/'  said  some ;  but  to  otheo^ 
who  happened  to  know  thd.  the  convent  in 
question  occupied  neady  one  whole  side  of  s 
K>ng  street^  and  that  the  community  had  not 
for  years  exceeded  the  number  of  seven,  the 
outrage  did  not  seem  very  flagnmt. 

Time  went  on  at  his  nsuafpace :  and,  some- 
what to  our  amazement,  the  city  remdned  quiet 
as  before ;  rather  more  qjoiet  indeed ;  for,  vriiea 
the  populace  permitted  themadves  the  distrac- 
tion of  burning  tiie  eonfeadoiul  boxes  from  the 
churches,  Garibddi's  addieni  were  the  onlj 
obstacle  to  outrage.  Althongh  they  could  not 
save  tJie  cardinals  gilt  coaoliea  from  odng  made 
a  bonflre  of,  yet,  to  their  exertions  was  attri- 
butade  the  rescue  of  a  Lord-Mayor'looldng  ve- 
hicle, in  which,  thenceffflih,  rode  the  miraoulouB 
wooden  Imbyc^  Araoeli.  Never  before  had  this 
ligneous  Locock  been  so  honoured.  Up  to  that 
period  its  Eilithyian  services  had  been  rendored 
by  aid  of  a  dirty  haekney*coaoh. 
Ab  I  do  not  propose  to  detail  all  the  onaUflf 
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]  the  siese,  I  vUt  «llude  Init  briefly  to  those  of 
'  the  80ta  April,  vhen  Oadinot,  havoiff  atmotinced 
I  to  the  Bomaua  his  intontioii  of  cntermg  the  eity 
tliftt  daj,  found  himself  at  four  in  the 

aftwnoon,  apparmtly  to  bit  own  vimdennent, 
in  full  retreat  towards  Givita  Veoobia,  rioedj 
pnxaned  by  Garibaldi,  in  wfaoee  hands,  moreorer, 
were  left  about  two  hondred  of  the  attacking 
force,  prisonen  or  wonnded.  One  nay  pardon 
the  somewhat  bombastic  terms  in  whioh  the 
Raman  aQtborities  annonnced  that  the  French 
troops  had  kept  their  word  and  entned  Rome 
on  tne  promised  day— only  as  prisoners.  The 
joke  was,  after  all,  a  transoipt  from  one  of 
ntpdem  as  to  the  evaouatioK  of  Pmsna,  asd  H 
was  the  mly  rerenge  they  to<A.  The  prisoBen 
were  nstored  at  the  earliest  opportnmty ;  and 
I  the  wounded,  after  nodwiag  eTerr  atteiitini 
which  their  condition  demanded,  foUowed  titeir 
I  comiadM.  Greatly  pnuded  by  the  way  were 
I  many  of  these  soldiers  to  know  wbr  they,  re- 
I  pnbuouis,  had  been  fiehtiug  against  tne  repnbti- 
I  can  goTCmment  of  Rome,  and  -often  did  they 
Apppeal  on  the  sn):»)eet — for  the  French  soldier 
is  not  a  mere  fighting  machine— to  Tisitors  in 
the  hospital,  whose  answers  ther  |nnbably 
thoaght  misatis&tctory  enoi^h.  But  not  to 
morl^s  is  it  granted  to  penetrate  Hie  olondy 
sanctuary  of  Olympo^  to  csnlore  the  secret 
thoughts  of  Zeos :  and  from  the  Farisnoi  Jove 
bad  gone  ftfftb  the  fiat  that  the  Romans  were 
opprmsed  by  a  tynnt  soldiery.  Straonly 
ignotuat  of  Hom  hot  the  Bomans  themsenres 
appeared  to  be;  doubly  strange  it  was  that 
when,  by  reasoa  of  Ganbaldi's  departure  from 
Itome  to  sweep  with  steel  besom  the  maoearoni 
king  and  his  foUowers  from  Yeltetri,  they  were 
for  seTcrai  days  free  from  the  yoke  of  this 
tyrant  army,  the  Romans  were  stiU  obstinately 
blind  to  the  ohanM  of  French  proteotion. 

This  obstinacy  was  duly  punished ;  for  when 
M.  de  Lssseps,  m  liis  simple-mindedness,  finally 
agreed  to  a  oonvention  of  raally  Btraigfatforwurd 
and  nndiplomatic  tenor,  Oadinot  at  once  threw 
off  the  mask,  dUavowed  the  antiiority  of  his 
civilian  ctdleagne,  declared  his  intentitn  oi  att- 
taoking  the  mty  on  Ibnday  morning,  and,  by 
wity  01  being  eren  better  than  bis  wwd,  bi^an 
the  attack  on  Saturday  night.  Gallantly  was 
the  city  defended.  Rome  and  Yenioe  stand  as 
emphatic  refutations  of  the  oft-repeated  fiilse- 
bood  that  Italians  will  not  fight.  In  the  course 
of  ibB  first  day,  the  Casino  dei  Qnattro  Yenti 
was  taken  and  retaken  six  times ;  and  the  Villa 
of  the  Yascello,  outside  the  walls,  though  un- 
roofed and  reduced  to  a  shell  liy  the  French 
artilterr,  remained  to  the  very  last  day  the  im- 
pregnaWe  fortress  of  Colonel  Medici's  brave 
battalion  of  Fiedmontese  sharpshooters.  The 
first  breach  effected  in  the  walls  was,  indeed, 
yielded  to  the  French  witlraut  *  minket  being 
discharged ;  the  TMpment  Ddl'  Unione,  which 
had  previoudy  disUnguished  itself  for  brarery, 
on  that  niglit  running  away  ignominiously.  But 
not  even  then  was  Rone  talun.  For  ten  days 
did  Garibaldi's  cnagy  prdons  the  defence, 
although  the  eaemj  was  aotuidly  within 
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walls,  and  two  addititmal  breaches  had  to  be 
effeoted  before  the  Frendi  would  hacard  an 
attack  on  the  position  of  S.  l^etro  Montorio. 
This  spot,  on  which  Garibaldi  had  concentrated 
his  lost  strength,  is  well  known  to  visitors  as 
commanding  the  loveliest  and  most  cxtensiTe 
Tiew  of  the  oitv,  and  may  be  described  to  am- 
traveller  as  the  point  whence  was  taken  the 

Comma  of  Rome  published  in  the  Illustrated 
idon  Kevs.  That  same  panorama  had  its 
sbmv  of  the  daogers  of  war,  having  been  left  hr 
its  painter  in  the  Yilla  Savorelli,  and  found, 
after  the  surrender,  lying  uninjured  on  a  heap  of 
rubbish  among  the  ruined  columns  and  gilded 
oesHegs  of  the  YiSk. 

The  md,  howefor,  ooold  not  be  doubtful.  On 
me  nde  wis  %  emtll  tiumrii  determbwd  body  of 
men :  on  the  other,  the  whole  mifitoty  power  of 
France,  since  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
tiiaa  that  tbe  opportunity  of  washing  out  in 
blood  the  shame  of  the  defeat  would  overpower 
in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  all  other  considera- 
tions. Acoordmglj,  on  the  S9th  of  June,  the 
last  not  of  the  drama  was  performed.  It  was  pre- 
luded  and  ssoompanied  for  three  hours  by  a  fire 
of  bowitEerebells,  which,  as  they  wisre  chrected 
upon  the  entirely  non-combatant  quarter  of  tbe 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  did  not  very  consistently  ac- 
cord with  the  published  programme  of  freely 
peaceful  inhabitants  from  a  tyrant  soldiery.  It 
may  be  fiurly  doubled  wbethCT  our  countryman 
Wtatt,  whose  lamp  was  knocked  out  of  his 
hand  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell  which  burst  in 
his  studio ;  or  whether  the  Saxon  painter, 
ToBBJCKR,  who,  while  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  in  his  house,  had  the  bucket 
OBiTted  off  in  a  precisely  similar  m^nec,  fully 
appremated  the  benefits  of  Gallic  interTenti<Mi. 
During  this  time  the  second  and  third  breaches 
were  tiie  scene  of  a  feuful  struf^le.  Many  a 
pliant  Frenchman  lost  his  life  before  The 
mTaden  made  good  their  footing  on  the  sommit 
of  the  broaches.  The  tncveller  mo  drives  round 
the  walls  may  still  discern,  near  the  monument 
meted  in  IMS  to  commemorate  the  sham  theft 
and  mock  reooveiT  of  the  skull  of  St.  Andrew, 
smnd  emases  pwoed  by  thnr  victorious  com- 
rades in  bonouT  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  that 
night.  The  ever -increasing  numbers  of  the 
FKueh,  however,  bore  down  all  resistance,  and 
at  length,  on  the  very  day  when — if  Romish 
tradition  may  be  believed,  which  is  usually  a 
larve  If— the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  had, 
mghteen  hundred  years  before,  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  this  very  spot,  the  tottering  throne  of 
bis  suoeessor  was  set  up  anew  on  ground 
cumbered  with  the  corpses  of  Roman  citizens. 

Eariy  tbe  next  morning  a  proclamation  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  that  all  further  re- 
sistance was  useless,  and  would  thenceforth 
cease ;  a  fact  soon  confirmed  by  the  total  sileuee 
of  tliewtillety  on  botii  sides.  Strange  ss  it  may 
appear,  it  is  nereitbeless  true,  that  the  cessation 
of  firing,  though  it  brought  personal  safety,  did 
not  bring  what  was  altogether  a  sense  of  relief. 
There  was  a  duU,  dreary  vacuity  in  the  day,  cor- 
responding possibly  to  the  ''vastus  dies"  of 
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TaoitoB,  vhen  bj  the  deatii  of  Tiberins  the  Bo- 
mana  vere  f^dTfrom  the  excitsment  of  inune- 
diate  danser,  but  kneir  not  what  was  next  to 
be  lookea  for.  One  j^nestioD,  however,  shortl; 
arose,  and  one  to  which  it  was  not  easy  to  give 
an  answer.  What  was  to  be  the  fate  of  Gari- 
tMUdi  and  his  soldiers  f  It  was  taken  for  ftranted, 
and  was  soon  understood  to  hare  been  oooficmed 
br  the  French  genentL  that  the  Lombards  and 
the  NaUonal  Guard  ot  Kome  would  be  looked 
upon  as  xegular  addiers,  entitled  to  all  prirfle^ 
wliich  the  laws  of  war  accord  to  a  surrendcnng 
garrison.  Bat  with  respect  to  the  irregular  corps 
no  saoh  assurance  was  proved,  or  stated;  nor, 
althoneh  various  efforts  were  made  (ohiefl; 
Uirouf^  the  kind  interration  of  the  Ajnmcan 
minister),  could  any  answer  be  obtained  on  the- 
sabject.  The  French  general  was  aa  nncom- 
manicative  as  ever  has  oeen  the  great  mystery 
from  whom  he  derived  inspiration.  "Tfaeorade 
was  dnmb ;"  a  oircnmstance  less  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  that  Milton's  verses  and  our  own  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  case  bad  taught  us  to 
expect  from  its  voice  only  "  words  deceiving," 
or  even  a  "  hideoiu  hum  1  The  foot  was  tole- 
rablv  patent;  the  French  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  their  own  work;  and  although  their  orders 
forbad  any  formal  recognition  of  the  Ghuibal- 
disti,  they  knew  that  to  treat  three  thousand 
armed  men  as  brigands,  would  be  at  once  bar- 
barons  and  impracticable. 

Towards  sunset  the  gallant  chief  gathered  his 
men  from  the  various  outposts,  and  collected 
the  main  hodj  of  lus  followers  near  S.  John 
Lateran,  it  being  understood,  rather  than  abso- 
lutely promised,  that,  if  they  retreated  quietly, 
no  pursuit  would  be  attempted  by  the  French. 
The  Corsd,  that  evming,  bore  a  strange  aspect. 
The  foot-pavements  crowded  with  gazers,  and 
the  carriage-way  ke[»t  dear  by  dragoons,  were 
not  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  arraugementi  of 
a  Carnival  dav;  but  here  the  likeness  ended. 
No  tapestries  nun^from  the  windows;  of  ban- 
iwrs  none  were  visible  save  the  faded  tricolour 
in  front  of  the  CaSk  Nnovo — the  same  which 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  to  do  duty  as  a 
captured  standard— 4nd  a  few  English  .Bags, 
whose  protecting  influence  might,  in  the  event 
of  a  street  contest,  have  provea  but  as  a  broken 
reed.  Of  any  fighting,  nowever,  there  was  no 
danger.  All  who  were  disposed  to  resist  had 
fought  their  best  and  their  last— as  the  corpses 
round  ^e  YiUa  Spada  and  the  Fontana  Paolina 
clea^  showed— and  the  prevailing  expression 
traceable  in  the  features  of  the  Corao  crowd  was 
rather  one  (tf  weariness  than  of  resentment. 
Among  Garibaldi^  men,  however,  tiiere  was  no 
lack  of  activity.  The  infantry  were  ahready 
marched  to  the  Lateran  Gate ;  and  the  chmf  por- 
timi  of  the  cavalry  soon  rode  down  the  street  in 
good  order,  save  where  some  individual  trooper 
fell  out  of  tlie  ranks  to  replace  a  damaged  lance 
or  carbine  from  cartfuls  of  these  weapons  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  openings  oi  the  side- 
streets.  A  few  of  the  old  rapal  dragoons,  the 
only  really  good  soldiers  in  the  army,  had  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  guerilla  chief;  and  their 


dark-green  uniforms  and  brazen  helmets  con- 
trasted picturesquel/  with  the  scarlet  blouse 
and  wide-awake,  which  was  even  in  those  days 
the  badjfe  of  Quibaldi's  soldiers. 

The  interest  of  the  scene  became  more  vivid   j  j 
as  the  videttes  were  recalled  from  the  more  re-  , 
mote  outposts,  and  rode  iu  parties  of  three  or  ' 
four  n^idly  after  their  comrades ;  for,  as  pre* 
viood^  moitioned,  nothii^  could  be  leaiiit  with 
certainty  of  the  Frendi  gnuavl'sintentions,  and 
uuOT  glances  w«e  directed  amuoudy  tomrda 
the  Porta  del  Popolp,  in  expectation  of  the 
advancing  French  columns  woo,  it  was  sap-  ^ 
posed,  would  immediately  occupy  the  city.  AD,  , 
however,  remained  silent ;  and,  when  for  oehind 
the  rest,  one  single  scarlet  horseman  galloped 
wildly  down  the  Corso,  his  haudkerohief  (worn  j 
under  his  hat  like  an  Arab's  kefiab)  flattering 
about  Ilia  shoulders ;  and  when,  after  checking 
for  an  instant  his  little  Corsican  pon;|r,  ana 
choosing  a  new  lance,  he  dashed  away  iu  the 
direction  of  Trajan's  funm,  the  street  was 
empty  of  troops. 

We  drove  off,  therefore,  past  the  Coloeseum 
to  tbeLateran  Church,  mat  visitors  to  Rome 
know  how  beautiful  is  the'  prospect  from  the 
steps  of  S.  Gtoyaoni  lateran,  stretching  away 
in  every  direction  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  enclose  the  Campagna.   For  those  who 
enter  the  city  from  the  south,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  more  suggestive  scene  than  here  pre- 
sents itself.   A  massive  preponderating  church, 
crowned  with  gigantic  statues  far  too  heavy 
for  the  pediment,  all  flattering  stouework  in 
front,  mere  masonry,  brickworl^  and  iron  bars 
behind;  how  different  from  the  refined  taste, 
the  heut-labonr  of  Phtdias !    Some  mosaics  of 
early  Christian  artists,  far  superior  iu  honesty  of  > 
purpose  to  the  marble  mob  on  the  cinreli4op; 
a  slwu  rdic  from  Jerusalem ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  landaoaM  filled  bv  the  walls  and  aqoe- 
doda  of  the  ud  imperial  city  in  every  stage  of  i 
picturesque  ruin,  rangii:^  far  away  to  the 
blue  Apennines !   Of  commercial  prosperity,  of  , 
modern  civilisation,  there  is  literally  no  trace  i 
whatever,  unless  the  onstom-house  at  the  gate  j 
may  elicit  from  some  enthusiastic  traveller,  the 
pious  ejaculation  once  excited  by  a  gallows,  ! 
"Thank  God!   We  are  in  a  civilised  land!" 
Tbe  fact  is,  this  quarter  of  Rom^  once  the  most 
thickly  peopled,  has  never  recovered  the  great 
conflagration  made  bv  l^e  French  under  Robert  ; 
Qniscard,  in  the  replacement  on  bis  throne  of 
tlie  pope  of  their  time.  1| 

Tne  ordinarily  deserted  green  award  was  ! 
now  crowded,  but  tbe  scene,  though  bustUuK,  i 
was  by  no  means  riotous.   All  along  the  edge  j 
of  the  public  road,  from  the  Lateran  Gate  to 
the  TricUnium  of  lieo,  were  ranked,  in  trqde 
file,  the  infantry— upwards  of  two  thousand 
men,  mostly  young  feflowa,  dusty,  tired,  weather- 
beaten,  while  the  vellow  dheek.  and  frequent 
bandage  told  clearly  of  disease  and  of  stem 
work.   There  they  stood  in  sood  order,  down- 
cast, yet  not  apparently  msheutened ;  and 
though  their  weapons  w«e  by  no  means  first  ! 
rate,  and  though  their  soarlDt  blouses  were  i 
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sorely  tanushecL  then  vm  that  fa  thdr  de> 
nemcniT  whieh  Btiowed  thit  to  press  too  dose]^ 
on  thrir  retrest  would  be  a  dv^nous  expen- 
ment.  Fofeot  tntnqoiUitjr  prevailed.  It  ma; 
be  ^hfolly  set  down  here  thkt  of  all  the  booty 
to  btve  beeD  anuwed  by  this  band  of 
brifjanda—for  the  old  phrase  liad  been  heard 
again  wtAita  tka  Itui  tteo  di^— the  only  visible 
trace  was  a  dried  oodfish  stioaing  on  Uie  oaycmet 
of  oae  pioTident  priTate.  Perhaps,  after  all,  even 
this  solitary  flsh  had  been  honestly  paid  for,  and 
the  lin  was  only  one  wainst  military  discipline, 
not  against  cItio  morality. 

The  son  was  jiut  setting  as  Garibaldi  himself 
appeared.  He  iY>de  along  the  zanka,  in  his  well- 
known  \ri)ite  poncho,  torn  in  scores  places  by 
rifle-baUs,  his  long  yellow  hair  and  beaidoorereo 
with  the  hot  sammer  dost,  and  his  tanned  face 
grare— as  well  it  might  be— with  the  sense  of 
responsibOity.  A  small  mounted  staff  accom- 
panied him,  amoiuf  whom  the  apeotators  could 
not  Irat  look  with  foreboding  interest  at  the 
sUgfit  form  of  his  wife,  wrapped  in  a  loi^  bine 
chiak.  Though  she  siU  her  horse  chemnlly 
enoogh,  she  looked  but  ill-fltted  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  the  wild  retreat,  which,  as  we  know, 
were  destined  to  nrore  fatal  to  her. 

A  shout  from  the  populace,  feeble  at  first,  but 
fart  swelling  to  a  roar  of  "  Long  lire  the  great 
warrior  !**  ceased  mth  the  quiw  gestnre  of  re- 
woof  with  which  it  was  veeeiTed  oy  its  object. 
He  dismounted,  and  bis  painful  gait  showed  that 
all  the  Yiucouies  bullets  which  had  been  spe- 
cially aimed  at  him  had  not  fallen  humleas. 
from  the  look-out  over  the  Lateran  Gate,  to 
which  he  had  ascended,  he  was  engaged  in 
sweepii^  the  whole  horiton  carefully  and  anzi- 
oQsly  with  his  glass,  when  his  survey  was  'mUx- 
rnpted,  and  the  meUnoholy  silence  of  the 
assembly  was  broken,  by  the  startling  sound  of 
a  shot,  discharged  close  at  hand.    At  snob  a 
momoLt  tittle  was  needful  to  create  alarm ;  for 
a  few  aeoonda  the  tanks  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
then  seemed  every  i»obabiUty  tiiat  the  Fiassa 
would  beoome  filled  with amere  disorderty  mob. 
But  the  officers  were  at  onoe  on  the  alert,  and,  run- 
ning rapidly  through  the  lanks,  enjoinra  and  en- 
forced silence  uidwder.  Garibaldioimsclf  imme- 
diately descended,  and  the  cause  of  alarm,  whidi 
proved  to  be  a  somewhat  singular  one,  was  made 
manifest.   One  of  the  liont  tank  men  had  car- 
ried in  the  skirt  pocket  Qi  his  blouse  a  con- 
cealed pistol,  which  by  some  accident  had  been 
dischaned.    Contrary  to  all  probabiliW,  the 
soldier  himself  was  uninjured,  but  tlie  ball  had, 
unluckily,  entered  the  thigh  of  a  bystander,  only 
about  SIX  yards  distant.   (I  went  to  Ue  spot 
riiortly  afterwards,  and  saw  the  soldier  still  oc- 
cupying his  place  in  tl»  rufc,  his  faoe  of  a 
corpse-Uke  whiteness,  and  with  a  la^  Uackened 
hole  burnt  in  the  skirt  of  his  blouse.  The  poor 
fellow  who  was  wounded  had  been  removed  into 
the  little  custom-house  at  the  gat^  on  the  door- 
step of  which  he  had  been  standing.)  This 
unlucky  accident  seemed  but  an  ill  omen  for  the 
departure  which  wss  now  no  longer  to  be  de- 
fayed,  and  gave  additional  glooa  to  a  aoene 


alreac^  sombre  enough.  The  gate  by  which  the 
King  of  Naples  had  proposed  to  make  his  trium- 
phaf  entry  was  unbarred  for  the  »resB  of  his 
conqueror ;  and  swiftly,  silentlv,  and  sadly,  the 
troopa  filed  ont  into  the  twilight  Canpagaa. 
All  was  ended,  and  we  drove  home. 

Some  weekd  previoudy,  I  had  lent  a  0My*8 
poeket  tdesoope  to  a  young  Neapolitan  who 
was  fi^tmg  in  the  Koman  ranks.  One  evening, 
on  returning  from  the  field,  he  came  to  me,  witn 
a  rather  disconcerted  air,  to  inform  me  that  he 
no  longer  had  my  gUss.  The  general  bad  seen 
him  make  use  of  it,  had  borrowed  it  from  him, 
and,  atmck  with  its  exoeUenoe,  had  inquired  if 
it  werehis  ownF  "No,  geaml,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  it  belongs  to  an  family  residing 
here."  '*  Give  me  their  adcuesi,  and  say  that  I 
regret  that  the  neoessitiea  of  war  ob%e  me  to 
bcmrow  their  property."  The  message  was  duly 
communicated  to  me;  but,  I  confess,  my  confi- 
dence in  the  general  was  not  sufficient  toawakw 
in  me  any  gi«Rt  expeeta&w  of  ever  aenag  my 
g^agtin. 

But  1  had  done  injustioe  to  Garibaldi.  On 
this  last  day  (for  tut  time)  of  his  Koman 
career,  when  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the  lives 
of  all  his  gallant  men,  of  his  noble  sous,  and 
of  his  iil-uuted  wife,  were  in  dark  basard  aud 
uneertaintT,  he  did  not  fo^t  this  trifiing 
matter.  The  lancer,  whom  we  had  seen  tiding 
so  fast,  was  despatched  by  his  diief  with  orders 
to  find  our  house  and  restore  the  glass,  ^no- 
rant  of  the  Roman  localities,  he  had  ridden  li^ 
various  porta  eocfairea  before  he  could  discover 
where  we  lived:  creating  awful  alarm  in  the 
quiet  nmghbourfaood.  But  he  made  us  out  at 
last,  anddelivered  his  message;  a  little  daughter 
of  mine  received  lus  trust  from  him ;  ana  evtt 
since  a  special  vidue  has  been  attached  her, 
and  by  all  of  us,  to  "  Garibaldi's  glass." 


VIRGILIUS  THE  ENCHANTER. 

In  discoursing  of  Talismans  and  Amulets,* 
we  mentioned  some  which  were  sud  to  have 
been  made  by  Tirgilius  the  Enchanter  for 
the  protection  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  feats 
of  that  imannary  ma^dan  are  related  at  large 
in  an  old  Engush  romanoe  called  The 
of  Yirgtltus,  probably  founded  on  a  Vreneh 
work,  embodying  the  various  traditions  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  literatnre  which  gave  entertwnment  to  our 
forefathers  in  the  earn  days  of  printing,  the  so- 
called  "Life"  is  worthy  of  half  an  hours  atten- 
tion. The  book  to  which  we  more  especially 
allude,  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  John  Doea- 
borcke,  and  is  a  curious  piece  of  quaint  old 
Ens^h  spelling — somewhat  vitiated,  p^iaps, 
by  Dutch  compositors,  but  no  doubt  genome 
enough  in  the  main.  The  precise  date  does  not 
appear ;  but  the  language  and  orthoerapl^  vOf 
dicate  the  fifteenth  century.  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  about  five-and-thirty  mre  ag^ 
JMr.  W.  J.  Thorns,  the  present  Editor  of  ilotes 

*  InTolMBOvULipagaSS. 
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ud  ^oriM,  in  exceUeat  ooUeetisa  ui  Adp 
oent  Bnglidi  TietiMW. 

Hie  nrawDutio  Yii^  of  the  i»A  ligtt  was 
•apposed  hj  our  aneeeton  to  be  the  shbd  pec- 
jKm  toe  great  poet.  This  tndttioM  mj 
simply  bare  neatted  froM  tbe  tendencj  oS  the 
popobi  mind  in  iminBtnicted  times  to  attribute 
Satanio  dealing*  to  all  men  of  imiunud  intellaoi. 
Virgil,  indeed,  is  not  the  only  Idtia  poet  vbo  has 
been  oouTerted  into  a  soroerw  by  rulgar  igao- 
ranoe  and  supezstition ;  fur  the  good-wtnred, 
easy-bearted  man  of  tbe  world,  H«aai^  is  atflt 
reTered  in  the  nei^bonritood  <tf  Falestrua  as  a 
powerful  and  beneffdMit  wiaard.  In  the  easocf 
Vkgfl,  hower^,  the  bdief  b  thooi^  to  km  ben 
ooottMoed  bj  tbe  mjstioal  ohaiteter  of  tiie  Soth 
Soi^  of  the  -fineid.  vbtcto  tin  Sibyl  oondnots 
JBneas  to  tbe  infenud  rc^llioBS;  bjthenagioaliik- 
eantatton  desozibed  in  the  Btnita  Faatonl ;  and 
ia  the  bet  of  Virgil's  ^raadmbcar  hsnag  Dosae 
the  name  of  Maitts,  whuh  tm  oonCovidra  vith 
the  word  Magiu,  a  nagioian.  It  is  certain  that 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  when  he  was 
burieij^  he  has  been  lonj;  regarded  as  an  en- 
ohanter — a  reputattoB  which  Boekford  foond  in 
fuU  awing  when  he  visited  the  apot  im  1780 ; 
and  that  the  kaaed  foUy  of  the  Sortes  Vir- 
gjlianK  prevailed  all  orer  the  oiiiliaad  voiU 
VK  ayes.  Tbe  same  speeiM  of  dinutkm  was 
pxftBbsed  bj  the  kamed  vUh  tbe  prodietieoM . 
of  tbe  BUntuaa  poe^  aa  hia  baa 
amongst  the  iUitmte  ,with  tbe  fiiUe.  Aa  &r 
bii^  as  the  twelfth  eontiury*  the  nnnMutiitic 
tegeads  oounotod  with  the  rase  of  Vicsil  had 
aoqujted  a  deep  and  OKtended  loot;  and  eady 
in  tbe  foUowio^  oentwrr  they  wva  ooUeeted  in 
the  Otia  ImpemUa  of  Qerrase  of  Tittuzy,  who 
bad  visited  Naples,  and  seen  aosae  ot  tbe  max- 
TeUous  works  whidi  Vi^  woe  said  to  haTe 
contrived.  Other  writers  followed  in  the  same 
wake  i  and.  &Qm.  their  several  nrodaotiQua  we 
learn  a  great  deal  about  the  Aogustan  poet 
which  be  would  bare  been  utterly  astonisbcu  to 
learn  himself.  According  to  these  cthKoiifllers 

fcve  And  set  fbrth  by  Mr.  Utons  in  hia  Pre* 
to  the  old  romance),  Vi^ins  placed  on  a 
certain  gate  of  Nwles  tvo  imuense  images  of 
stone,  one  of  whicli  was  handsome  asd  merry, 
the  other  sad  and  mis-shaped;  and  whoever 
came  in  by  the  side  of  the  former  prospered  in 
all  his  aifairsj  while  those  who  entered  by  the 
latter  were  sure  to  be  unfortunate.  He  set 
up  on  a  high  mountain  near  the  same  city  a 
brazen  statue,  having  in  Us  month  a  triui^>et, 
which  sounded  so  loud  when  the  north  wind 
blew  that  the  flames  and  smoke  issuing  from  the 
neigbbouiing  fones  of  Vulcan  were  driven  back 
over  the  sea.  He  made  a  public  fire,  at  which 
auy  one  might  fre^y  varm  himsdf  (a  rather 
doubtful  benefit  at  Kittles,  one  would  think) ; 
and  near  the  fire  he  stationed  a  brazen  archer 
with  his  arrow  drawn  out,  and  underneath  it 
this  iosciiptioD :  "  If  au^  one  strike  me,  I  will 
shoot  off  my  arrow which  one  day  really  took 
place,  a  certain  man  having  struck  the  ardier ; 
wherenpoo,  aw^y  went  the  arrow,  and  the  foolish 
experimentalist  at  tbe  point  of  it,  straight  into 


ti»  heart  id  lint  6m,  wluoh  was  utiagoishad  at 
OMM  and  for  ever.  Amo^^  hu  otaer  eo^i^ 
vaDces,  VirgiUus  oaaaed  the  safe^  af  tbe  oify 
vi  Naples  to  depend  upon  iriiat  seems  a  very 
frail  m  tzeaohocons  seeorikv^m.  an  e^;  ht 
he  not  only  made  tba  foonwion  of  eggs,  bat 
be  suspettded  a  nu^oal  en  on  tbe  top  of  a 
hi^  tower,  ordaining  that  when  the  egg  stiired 
the  town  should  sbafc^  and  when  it  &oke  the  i 
town  should  sink.*  It  is  oorionstofindatrace  ' 
of  tluB  superstitiML  in  tbe  statutes  of  the  Order  | 
da  Saittt  !Bapnt.  inatitnted  in  1S6^  aceonting  ' 
to  which  a  chapter  ot  tht  bughts  was  to  be  ' 
h«ld  every  year  at "  tbe  OvOboI  the Baohaated 
MW  tho  potto  of  Vifg^ 
ne  raMuee  of  ViqitUns  pments  moat  of 
tiMBBpopolar  lagandsitttbefonntrfaomuacted 
nanabve.  Tbe  title-page  sets  forth  that  "  Uus 
b(j»  tceateth  of  tbe  Ljfa  of  Virgilios.  and  of 
Us  Detb,  snd  many  marmles  thi&  be  djd  ia 
his  lyfetyme  by  whyohoraue  and  nygramanoy^ 
thorowgfi  tbe  ndpe  of  the  Devyls  of  Hell so 
that  we  start  with  a  vwy  oomiaehBnaiTe  idea  <tf 
tbe  poet's  infsnuil  abilities  and  aehievemcuts. 
We  oogfat  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that  no  men- 
tion is  anywhere  made  of  tbe  litenry  produotiona 
of  the  hero.  The  .Jlneid  and  the  Gei^ios  might 
oerez  have  baea  c(HnpoB«L  Sot  9ajiiao^  we  are 
tidd  about  theai  bv  ue  old  zomanefr-wnttt ;  jet 
tiwi*  ean  be  no  aoaht  thai  the  ideal  magiciaa 
waaon^naUyaasoeated  with  the  zeal  peek  It 
ia  veiT  difiealt^howerar,  to  trace  the  eonncaion. 
Virgil  ^  poet  was  of  haatble origin;  Virgil  the 
enohuster  is  described  as  a  relative  of  tbe  Tamik 
of  Bamn^  brather  of  the  founder  of  Rome,  ana 
ia  said  in  the  old  story-book  to  have  been  bom 
not  l<nig  after  the  c^och  of  the  wol[.4added 
twins.  He  was  a  native,  not  of  Mantua,  bat  of 
Baynea,  wherever  that  may  be ;  and  be  aoqnired 
his  remarkable  powers  in  awayof  which  ancient 
biogzaphen  mwe  no  mention.  When  he  was  a 
boy,  he  was  walking  about  with  his  seboolfellowi, 
oae  holiduv  amount  the  htUi.  Ftteeivtng  a 

rkt  hola  m  the  side  of  oae  of  thoaa  uplands, 
vestured  ia,  and  penetrated  so  far  that  be 
waa  in  total  da^nesa.  He  want  still  farther, 
and  aaw  a  Uttle  g^merinff  light,  which  aa- 
oooraged  him  to  proceed.  Fiesently,  he  heard 
a  mioe  oalting.  "  Viivilius,  ViigiUos  f"  But  he 
ooald  see  no  one.  He  cried  oat,  "Who  calleth 
ma  F**  And  the  voice  said,  "  VirgiUus,  see  yoa 
not  thatL  httle  board  l;^iig  beeue  you  there, 
mke^witb  a  word?"  Virgilins  aasweved  that 
he  saw  the  board  plainly ;  and  then  the  voice 
aaic^  "Remove  it.  and  let  me  out."  Bat  the 
boy  was  gifted  with  a  discretion  beyond  hia 
years,  and  he  aaked, "  Who  art  thoa  that  talkeat 
to  ma  thaaP**  "I  am  a  devil,"  Httwerad  tha  \ 
voioe,"coB}aredoatofthebo4yofaoeIt«iamal^  ' 
aad  faaaiahed  haze  until  the  daj  of  iudgnseat,  an- 


*  In  tbe  oU  nmanos,  tlw  egg  Is  ooaplad  wKk  | 
ao  ap[^  whidi  tbe  wrttar  ealls  **  a  sspj^"  and  • 
spp«ara  to  derir«  fnm  that  aingaUr  mls-^pelling  tbe 
aame  of  tb*  city,—**  Napala"  I    Bnt  tbe  conftudoa 
wUbvagaid  to  Bansa^plaeH^aad  periodic  all  tbnoflA  ;l 
the  steiyt  b  most  amnriag. 
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less  I  be  delirered  hj  the  hands  of  men.  There* 
fere,  Vireilms,  I  pny  yoa  release  me  from  this 
paiBj  ana  I  will  show  jou  manj  books  of  neero- 
nuuicji  and  hoir  jon  may  stady  them  easily, 
and  inow  the  practice  tbrnin,  so  that  no  man 
in  the  science  of  mano  shall  surpass  yon ;  and 
moreoTer  I  will  explain  how  yon  may  grati^ 
alt  yooT  desires,  help  your  friends,  ima  make 
jour  enemies  writhe.  'Virgilins  was  tempted 
by  iheac  promises ;  but  first  of  all  he  bade  the 
fiend  show  him  the  books  of  which  he  spoke, 
^nus  was  dooe  (in  what  manner  does  not  ap- 
pear); and  ^irgUios  polled  op  the  board,  re- 
Teakiw  a  fittle  hol^  at  wUdi  the  deril  wr^f^ 
«nt  like  an  ed,  fhongh  a  moment  after  he  stood 
before  Tii^ns  Eke  a  big  man.  The  yooth  was 
greatly  astonished  how  so  huee  a  flgore  conid 
haTo  proceeded  from  so  smaO  a  place;  so  he 
said  U>  the  demon,  "Goold  yon  retom  into  the 
hole  yon  eame  oi^  ofP"  The  devil  said  he 
coold.  Bnt  Tirg^lins  still  donbted,  or  affected 
to  doubt.  **I  will  wager  the  best  pledge  that 
I  hat^"  sud  he,  "  that  yon  cannot  do  it?'  « I 
consent,"  rejoined  the  deril ;  and  he  wri^ed 
himself  back  again  into  the  hole.  Yi^ins  im- 
mediately closed  the  board  down  on  him ;  and, 
the  word  writtoi  thereon  hsTQig  i^ipann^^  a 
taliamanio  power,  he  tm  unable  to  come  forth. 
Then  he  called  out  dreadftilly  to  m^iOhis, 
"What  hare  you  doaef"  And  Ttxm&n  an- 
swered,  "  Atom  there  to  jonr  appoii^  day  V* 
And  there  he  lenuans  stQl,  and  will  to  the  end 
<rf  aQ  things. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceire  in  this  stoir 
a  marked  nniilarity  to  the  release  <^  the  rebel- 
yoQs  spirit  in  the  Arabian  Nights  tale  of  the 
^heriDan  and  the  Glenie.  The  fisherman,  how- 
erer,  only  acted  in  self-defence  when  he  bred 
the  ptme  back  into  the  brasen  jar,  and,  npon 
receiring  a  solemn  promise  of  good  treatment, 
finally  released  him.  YiqiiEus  behares  w^ 
ahabn-  ingratatodej  bnt  to  steal  a  maxcfa  on  a 
fiend  us  ahraya  been  req|Brded  as  fiur  enoogh, 
even  though  at  the  same  time  yon  avail  yourself 
of  the  fief's  fotladden  aits.  The  simiutude  to 
the  Arabian  legend  is  the  more  notewMthy  from 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  known  in  Eon^ 
ahoat  the  Anbian  Nights  until  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  hut  century,  when  Galland's  Prench 
trandation  made  its  appearanee  in  Paris ;  whUe 
the  fictions  ctmeemiBg  Virf^ns,  as  we  hare 
seen,  data  from  the  middle  agea.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  mnch  of  the  legendary  lore  of 
those  tunes  was  brought  from  tne  East  by  the 
Crusaders. 

Having  ia  tins  disrepabUde  w^  acquired  a 
knowle^  of  the  Uad  aoienoe,  Vn^ns  soon 
became  nauKU ;  but  in  the  eonxse  of  a  few  years 
he  was  summoned  by  his  mother  to  Rome,  where 
several  of  the  great  lords  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  family  inheritanoe.  This  they  re- 
fused to  give  up ;  whcoreupott,  Viiwilins  threw  a 
stream  of  ur  over  all  the  fruit  and  com  in  tbe 
land  which  his  enemies  withheld  from  Mm,  and 
caosed  it  to  be  brought  into  his  own  house. 
The  nobles  then  gathered  together  a  mighty 
«nny,  and  went  to  beriege  tlw  oiehantn  in  hu 


castle ;  but  he  dosed  idl  his  lands  with  a  stream 
of  air  which  no  tiring  creature  could  pass ;  and 
^e  cast  another  streun  of  air  at  the  rear  of  the 
invading  host,  sor  that  they  could  nrather  go  for- 
ward nor  haekward.   Then  said  Yiiwilius,  ad- 
dressing them:  "You  came  to  disiimerit  me, 
but  yon  shall  not;  and  be  assured  that  you 
shall  have  no  profit  of  the  lands  as  long  as  I 
lire.  You  may  tell  the  emperor  that  I  will  tarry 
four  or  five  years  tiU  he  tue  better  counsel.  I 
desire  not  to  plead  according  to  the  law,  but 
will  seise  my  mods  where  I  find  them;  and  you 
may  also  t^  toe  emperor  that  I  care  not  for  all 
hia  power,  nor  for  anything  he  can  do  to  ne.** 
Tteae  haughty  words  being  reported  to  the 
monarch,  he  determined  on  revei^,  and  nuA^ed 
at  the  head  of  bis  army  to  the  residence  of  Tir- 
gilhu;  bnt  he  was  can^t  in  the  same  necro- 
mantie  dievice  that  liad  niled  his  noUea^  for  it' 
seemed  as  if  he  were  snrrounded  by  a  great 
water,  whiefa  left  him  no  means  of  escape.  The  { 
endianter  furthermore  tantalised  him  and  his  fol-  | 
lowers  by  dressing  a  large  quantity  of  meat,  of  i 
which  they  were  not  aBowed  to  putake,  though.   !  > 
they  could  see  the  steam  from  it.   Bat  one  akj  i' 
YngOina  almost  found  his  match:  for  a  man  ' 
leaned  in  oomiuitioiia  came  to  the  emperor,  j 
and  said  that  ne  knew  of  a  method  by  which  | 
Yiretlins  and  his  people  might  be  thrown  into  a  j 
profound  sleep.  He  was  pendtted  to  make  !' 
trial,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  Yirgilius  him-  ;{ 
self  could  hardly  ke^  himself  from  shunber.  !| 
Matters  began  to  look  serbus;  for  the  spell  | 
which  held  the  beleaguering' foroes  in  check  was   { | 
brdcen,  and  the  enemy  was  l)Qpnnin^  to  assault   1 1 
the  walls  of  the  castle.   Yirgilius  m  all  haste  ;l 
consulted  his  books  of  necromancy,  and  disco-   1 1 
vered  in  what  manner  he  m^tt  deliver  hui  | 
people  from  sleep ;  when  he  conjured  to  such  I 
good  purpose  to&i  he  bronght  the  emperor  and  , 
his  anny  to  a  standstill  again.   Like  the  in- 
mates of  the  palaee  in  the  Bkeiong  Beantj  in 
the  Woo^  all  were  atmck  motiomesB  in  the 
attitude  wnieh  they  had  chanced  to  assume  at 
the  nHHoent.   The  emperor  and  the  baffled  con- 
juror stood  as  though  they  were  dead;  and 
those  who  were  on  the  ladders,  with  one  foot  up 
and  the  other  down,  remained  in  that  posture 
immovably  for  a  whole  day.    In  the  night, 
Yinilios  went  to  the  monarch,  and  taunted  nim 
with  his  inability  to  proceed;  but  the  latter, 
being  quite  humbled  by  his  discomfiture,  an- 
swered oy  offering  to  restore  Yii^ua  his  lands, 
and  to  make  him  nis  chief  adviser,  if  he  would 
remove  the  spell    Yiigifius  oonsenfed,  and,  | 
straightway  aomittiag  tlw  emperor  and  his  host 
feasted'  ana  rewarded  them  with  unparaUdea  | 
raumificence. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  penetration  and  ne- 
cromantic skill,  YirgiMns  was  frequently  tricked  j 
by  women.   Having  fixed  his  abode  m  Kome,  < 
he  fell  in  love  with  tbe  fwiest  woman  in  that  ; 
ci^,  who,  being  resolved  to  deceive  her  admirer,  j 
desired  him  to  repair  at  midnight  to  the  walls  of 
htx  castle,  which  stood  in  the  market-place,  pro- 
rainng  that  she  would  null  him  up  to  her  win- 
^w  in  a  iNU^et.    At  tne  appointed  honr,  Yi^ 
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8Ulu5  made  liis  appearance  before  ilie  castle; 
le  basket  iraa  let  down,  and  the  magician 
seated  himself  in  it.  Tlie  lady  then  drew  liim 
np  until  he  was  half  vay  between  the  groand 
and  the  top  of  the  tower ;  but  there  she  stopped, 
and  made  thenud  fast,  aa^u^  "You  are  de- 
cdred,  and  abaU  banK  nbeie  jon  are  until  to- 
morrow, which  is  marlet  day,  tliat  all  the  people 
may  wonder  at  you  and  your  dishonest;."  With 
those  words  die  shut  down  her  window,  and  the 
following  day  the  poor  enchanter,  was  mocked 
by  the  popmace.  The  report  of  his  disgrace 
spread  all  orer  Borne  till  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  emperor,  who  sent  for  the  lady,  and  com- 
Diandea  her  to  let  YirgiUus  down;  which  she 
did.*  He  then  swore  to  be  reveled,  and  by 
conjuration  put  out  all  the  fire  in  Home.  The 
depiiration  continued  for  a  whde  day  and  night ; 
ana  at  louth  the  emperor  sent  for  Yir^nne^ 
and  pn^ed  nim  that  his  people  nig^t  hare  fire 
again.  B«  ocmiented,  on  condition  that  the  lady 
should  stand  m  a  sculbld  in  the  middle  <^  the 
narket-plao^  in  a  manner  not  at  all  oon^stent 
with  seu-respeot.  The  scaffold  was  made;  the 
lady  was  placed  on  iL  and  obliged  to  remain  there 
for  three  days;  andums  was  Virsilius  revenged, 
and  the  Bomaus  once  more  supplied  with  fire. 

The  magician  now  set  hiinaelf  .to  making 
th(»e  statues  iqtoii  which  depended  the  safety 
of  Rome.  He  fashiotLed,  and  set  up  in  the  Capt- 
tolium  (which,  explains  the  old  romance-writer, 
"  was  toe  towne-house'*).  a  figure  of  the  god  of 
Borne,  surrounded  by  ouiet  figures  representing 
the  gods  ciall  those  unds  which  were  under  the 
role  of  the  Knperial  City.  Each  M  these  idols 
had  in  his  band  a  bell ;  and  whenever  any  of  the 
subject  coulees  contemplated  rising  against 
the  authority  of  Borne,  all  the  gods  tuniea  their 
backs  on  the  Roman  figure  ai^  the  god  of  the 
refractory  land  rang  hu  bell  so  violently  that 
the  senators  heard  it^  and.  gdng  to  the  place, 
saw  what  country  it  was  that  meditated  insur- 
rection. This  coutrivance  so  annoyed  the  rulers 
of  Carthage  that  they  held  a  privy  council,  and 
determinea  on  sending  three  men  to  Borne,  with 
a  plot  for  destroying  the  idols.  The  men  were 
provided  with  a  vast  sum  in  gold  and  silver, 
and,  on  arriving  at  Borne,  gave  out  that  tliey 
were  soothaayera  and  diewiers  of  inophetio 
dreams.  After  a  while,  they  buried  under  a  hOl 
near  the  city  a  l&ige  pot  of  matuy,  and  let  fail 
into  the  Tiber  from  one  of  the  bridges  a  great 
barrel  full  of  gold.  Hiey  then  went  to  the 
senators,  and  said:  "Worahipful  lords,  we 
dreamed  last  night  that  under  the  foot  of  a 
neighbouring  hilTtheie  is  a  great  pot  of  money. 
If  you  will  grant  us  permusion,  we  will  our- 
sdves  be  at  the  cost  of  seeking  after  it."  Per- 
miesion  was  granted,  and  tne  treasure  was 
presently  dug  out  of  the  earth.  In  a  few  days, 
the  false  soothsayers  went  again  to  the  senators, 
and  said:  "  Worshipful  lords,  we  have  dreamed 
that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Tiber  a  barrel  of 
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gold  lies  sunk.  H  you  will  grant  us  permission, 
we  win  go  and  seek  it."  The  lords  of  Borne 
bade  them  do  their  bes^  and  the  soothsayers 
were  glad.  They  hired  ships  and  men,  and  went 
to  the  ^ace  where  they  had  dropped  the  barrel* 
and  in  time  drew  it  up ;  after  wnicb,  they  made 
the  seu^ors  many  costly  gifts.  The  way  was  | 
now  prepared  for  the  grand  attempt.  The  wise 
men  weut  a  third  time  to  the  seus^rs,  and  said 
they  had  dreamed  that  under  the  foundi^ioiii  of 
the  Capitol  lay  twelve  barrels  full  of  gold,  and 
that,  it  they  were  allowed  to  do  ao,  they  would 
dig  for  it,  and  the  result  would  be  very  advau- 
tageous  to  the  great  lords.  Enooun^ed  by  the 
success  of  the  two  former  perquisitions,  the 
senators  gave  the  men  the  required  authority,, 
and  they  Dcgan  to  delve  beneath  the  basis  of 
the  building.  When  they  thought  they  hoA 
gone  far  enough,  they  depaifted  from  Rome }  and 
on  the  following  day  Uie  Ca^cd.  tumbled  inta 
ruins,  and  the  statues  which  VirgiUus  had  made 
with  so  much  art  were  utterly  destroyed. 

Another  device  waa  more  permanently  suc- 
cessful, though  it  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  Vir- 
giUus to  the  utmost.  The  emperor,  having  bad 
many  complaiuta  of  the  night-runnera,  thieves, 
and  murderers  who  infested  the  streets  of  Borne, 
applied  to  tlie  enchanter  for  a  remedy,  Vir- 
gilius  hereupon  caused  to  be  fashioned  a  horso 
of  copper,  with  a  copper  man  on  his  back, 
having  in  his  hand  a  uil  of  iron ;  and  every 
nig^t  proclamation  was  made  at  ten  o'clock  that 
no  one  waa  to  be  in  the  streets  until  morning. 
Then  lei^t  forth  the  copper  horse  uid  the  copper  i 
man  throughout  the  streeta  of  Rome,  even  to 
tlie  smallest  tiioronghfare:  and  whoever  was.  ' 
found  abroad  was  stricken  dead  by  the  iron  flaiL  i 
More  than  two  hundred  persons  having  been  ' 
killed  in  this  manner,  the  thieves  and  murderers-  - 
bethought  them  of  a  contrivance.  Tbev  made 
a  portable  ladder  with  a  drag  attached  to  it„ 
and,  when  they  heard  the  copper  haae  and  the 
copper  man  approaching,  they  cast  the  drag  npoa 
the  houses,  and  ascemled  to  the  roofs,  where. 
(hey  were  out  of  danger.  The  emperor,  being 
baffled,  again  f^pealed  to  VirgiUus,  who  (Erected 
him  to  set  two  copper  houniu  on  «ther  side  of 
the  horse.  The  magical  figures  were  made ;  tbc- 
ruffiana  as  usual  vmt  out  on  their  lawless 
errands,  and,  as  soon  as  the  noise  of  the  copper 
horse  and  man  came  thundermg  along  the  street^ 
climbed  as  before  on  to  the  tops  of  the  housea. 
But  the  copper  dogs  bounded  after  them,  tore 
them  to  pieces,  and  delivered  Bone  from  the 
pest  that  nad  troubled  it. 

While  engaged  in  these  and  similar  works, 
VirgiUus  was  attracted  by  a  r^rt  concerning 
the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  who  was- 
said  to  be  of  extraordiiuuy  beauty.  He  fell  ia 
love  with  the  mere  description,  of  this  damsel, 
and,  making  a  bridge  in  the  air,  went  over  to 
her.  She  received  the  magidan  very  agreeably^ 
and  agreed  to  depart  witti  him  into  nis  own. 
couat^.  Aecordinfly,  Vi^lius  oani^  her 
across  the  aSrial  bru^e  into  bis  iBa^Soenfe 
palace  and  orchard,  and  showed  her  hu  enw^ 
moua  hcapa  of  txeasure^  and  tha  vonderfiii  de~ 
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TicM  Trhich  he  guarded  Ihem,  In  the  mean 
while,  the  snltaa  sooght  for  and  wide  foe  his 
cbild,  Titfaont  success ;  and  he  was  am  axed  and 
sorrowful.  Some  time  having  been  passed  by 
the  prinoesa  very  pleasantly  in  the  society  of 
Virgilius,  she  requested  permission  to  return 
home.  The  enchanter  accordingly  transported 
the  lady  across  his  ma^io  bridge  into  her  father's 
palace,  and  left  her  lymg  on  tiie  bed  in  ber  owd 
obamber,  when  she  was  found  ilefnung.  The 
saltan  donaadied  an  a^lanation  of  the  mystery. 
"Father,"  sud  she,  "afiur  man  of  a  strange 
land  eanied  me  through  the  air  to  his  jnla^ 
and  orchard;  but  I  know  not  what  land  it  is, 
tot  I  hare  apokea  to  no  one  but  him."  The 
sultan  then  charged  her,  when  next  she  wta 
taken  away  by  aa  unknown  visitor,  to  bring 
back  some  of  the  fmit  of  the  orchard,  tliat  he 
might  discoTer  what  country  she  waa  carried 
to.  At  the  first  opportunity,  she  poeseaaed  her< 
self  of  some  walnuts  and  other  fruit ;  on  behold- 
ing which,  the  saltan  exclaimed,  "  I  see  it  is  on 
this  side  of  France  that  he  liath  so  often  borne 
you  away."  Then  he  told  his  daughter  to  ^tc 
her  lover,  when  he  came  again,  a  certain  dnnk, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  casting  him  into 
a  deep  slumber,  aud,  as  soon  as  this  was  ac- 
eomdished,  to  let  him  know.  The  princess  did 
08  she  was  directed,  and  yirnliiu,  haTme  drunk 
the  potion,  was  overcome  witu  ^eep,  ana  so  was 
taken.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  was 
brought  before  the  sultan,  who  told  hun  that' 
for  what  he  had  done  he  should  suffer  a  shameful 
death.  The  lady  said  she  would  die  with  him, 
and  her  &tber  replied  that  they  should  be  burned 
together.  But  VirgQius  resorted  to  hia  enchant- 
ments, and  so  wrought  upon  the  sultan  and  his 
lords  that  they  fancied  themselves  engnl&d  bjr 
the  great  river  of  Babylon.  Suddoily  the  magi- 
cian and  the  princess  were  aeen  his^  overhead  on 
the  bridge  of  air,  passing  acrosa  tno  sea  into  the 
distant  land;  The  sultan  waa  now  delivered  &om 
his  illusion  aboat  the  river,  but  hia  dooghter  was 
beyond  his  gnsp,  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 

The  castle  of  the  enohauter  was  surrounded 
by  a  stream,  and  guarded  at  the  only  entrance 
by  twelve  iron  men  on  eaoh  side,  smiting  dread- 
follv  with  iron  flails,  so  that  no  one  could  enter 
without  having  his  brains  dashed  oat,  unless  the 
flails  were  stopped,  whioli  could  only  be  done 
by  Violins  himself.  One  day  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  oould  make  himself  young  again :  he 
therefore  inatraoted  hia  man  in  the  method  by 
which  the  flails  could  be  stilled,  and,  taking  him 
into  a  cellar,  where  there  was  a  lainp  bunting 
perpetually,  and  a  barrel,  said :  "  Ton  must  aUy 
me,  cut  me  into  small  pieces,  salt  them,  am 
place  them  in  the  barrel,  putting  the  head  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  heart  in  the  middle.  Then 
set  the  barrel  under  the  lamp,  that  night  and 
day  it  may  leak  uti  drop  into  the  same  i  and 
once  a  day  for  nine  days  you  must  611  the  lamp, 
and  &ul  not.  And  when  this  is  done,  I  shall  be 
renewed  and  made  young  again,  and  live  many 
winters  more."  The  maut  after  divers  protea- 
tations,  fulfilled  bis  master's  wishes,  and  day  by 
daj  went  to  the  castle  to  replenish  the  lamp^ 


always  taking  care  when  be  left  to  set  the  iron 
flails  going,  so  that  the  place  might  not  be  en- 
tered, "ine  emperor,  however,  having  missed 
Yirgilius  for  seven  days,  summoned  the  man 
before  him,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  his 
master.  The  servant  at  first  equivocated,  but 
at  length,  under  a  threat  of  death,  said  that  he 
had  left  him  in  his  own  abode.  The  emperor 
and  ike  man  then  departed  ior  the  castle,  which 
stood  a  little  witboai  the  uiy  widls,  and  the 
monaxoh  commanded  Hbat  the  flafls  m^;ht  be 
made  to  cease  from  smiting.  The  man  said  that 
he  knew  not  the  way;  bat  another  menace  of 
instant  death  induced  him  to  still  those  dreg- 
ful engines,  and  both  entered  the  oastie,  and 
searched  hi^h  and  low  for  the  magidui,  but 
found  bim  not.  At  last  they  came  to  the  cellar, 
and  the  emperor,  seeing  the  remains  of  Viigilius 
in  the  barrel,  and  diriuing  that  his  man  had  slain 
him,  at  once  deapatohed  the  latter  with  hia 
sword.  Immediately  afterwards,  a  naked  child 
was  seen  to  rise  from  the  barrel,  and  to  run 
three  times  round  about  it,  exclummg, "  Corsed 
be  the  time  that  ever  you  came  here  1"  Then 
the  child  vanished  like  nndce,  and  was  never 
againseen;  and  Tn^^asnmained  in  the  barrel, 
wead,  hia  hopn  of  renswed  yonth  being  fros- 
trated     the  impatieneo  of  uie  nonazch* 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  with  me  whether 
I  shall  leave  Calais  something  handsome  in  my 
will,  or  wheth^  I  shall  leave  it  my  malediction^ 
I  hate  it  so  much,  and  yet  I  am  uways  so  very 
f^iad  to  see  it,  that  I  am  in  a  state  m  constant 
mdedsion  on  Uiis  snbjeot. 

When  I  first  made  aoqnaintanoB  with  Calais, 
it  waa  as  a  Tnaaiidflriag  yonn^  wretch  in  » 
clammy  perspiraUon  and  dripping  saline  par' 
tides,  who  was  consdoua  of  no  extremities  but 
the  one  great  extremity,  searttdmess— who  was 
a  mere  lilio'us  torso,  with  a  mislaid  headache 
somewhere  in  its  stomach— who  had  been  put 
into  a  horrible  swing  in  Dover  Harbour,  and 
had  tumbled  giddilv  out  of  it  on  the  French 
coast,  or  the  tele  of  Mui,  or  anywhere.  Times- 
have  changed,  and  now  I  enter  Cahus  self- 
reliant  and  rational.  I  know  where  it  is  before- 
hand, I  keep  a  look  out  for  it,  I  recognise  ita- 
landmaxks  when  I  see  any  of  them,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Ua  wi^,  aiu  I  know— end  I  can 
bear— its  worst  bduvioor. 

Malignant  Calais  I  Lowlying  alligator,  evad- 
ing the  eyesight  and  disoonraging  hope !  Dodg- 
ii^  flat  streak,  now  on  this  now,  now  on  that, 
now  anywhere,  now  everywhere,  now  nowhere ! 
In  vain  Gape  Ghinez,  ooming  frankly  forth  into 
the  sea,  exhorts  the  failing  to  be  stout  of  heart 
and  stomach ;  sneaking  Oilaia,  prone  behind  its 
bar,  invites  emetically  to  despair.  Even  when 
it  can  no  longer  qoite  ooneeal  itself  in  its  muddy 
dock,  it  has  an  evU  way  of  falling  off,  has  Calais, 
which  is  more  hopetess  than  its  invisilnlity. 
The  pier  is  all  but  on  tiie  bowsprit^  and  von 
think  yon  are  there— roll,  roar,  wasb)«-CMaift 
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has  retired  isOes  inland,  and  Dover  baa  bont 
out  to  loA  Sn  it.  It  hu  a  last  dip  and  in 
its  eharaeter.  has  Calaia,  to  be  eaiwciallj  eorn- 
mended  to  ue  inbnial  gods.  TSuiot  aeomsed 
be  that  garriaon4awii,  imen  it  dhes  wdertlie 
boat's  keel,  and  oones  up  a  let^w  or  tvo  to 
the  right,  with  tlie  -padwt  sbrren^  and  vpiat- 
termif  and  starine  about  for  it  I 

Not  bat  what  I  have  animosities  towards 
Dover.  I  particolarlT  detest  Dorer  for  the  self- 
eomplacen<7  with  which  it  goes  to  bed.  It 
alvajs  goes  to  bed  (when  I  am  eoing  to  Gakis) 
with  a  more  brilliant  displaj  of  hmp  and  candle 
than  any  other  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krminr- 
bam,  hcnt  md  hostess  of  the  Lord  Waiden  Hotel, 
are  m;  muolMsteemed  friends,  but  tb^  are 
too  GOMited  afaoit  the  eomlbrta  of  that  eata* 
Uishnmt  when  tiw  Ni;^  Ifail  is  atartiBfr 
I  know  it  ia  a  good  hmst  to  stay  aad  I 
don't  want  tho  fart  inaiated  opoa  in  all  ita  wann 
bright  windows  at  sndt  an  boor.  I  know  the 
Wuilen  )8  a  stationary  edifice  that  never  roils 
or  pitches*  and  I  objeot  to  ita  big  outline 
seeming  to  iuist  npon  that  nreomstanee,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  come  over  me  with  it,  when  I  am 
reeling  on  the  deck  of  the  boat.  Besfarew  tite 
Warden  likewise,  far  (diatraoting  timt  comer, 
and  making  tin  wind  so  angry  aa  it  mahearooid. 
Shall  I  not  know  that  it  blows,  gnite  soon 
enough,  without  the  officioos  Wanuj^s  inter- 
ference f 

As  I  wait  here  on  bend  Uie  ni^t  packet,  for 
(he  Baoth  Baalem  Tnaa  to  cone  downwiCh  tiie 
Mail,  Dorer  appears  to  me  to  be  iUuminated  for 
aome  intenaely  aggrantii^  festinty  in  my  per- 
Bomd  diahononr.  AUitanoueBsnadEoftanMing 
prmaea  of  &e  lud,  and  dis^raiaca  of  tiw  gloomy 
sea,  and  of  me  for  going  on  it.  The  drama  npon 
the  heights  hare  gone  to  bed,  or  I  know  uiey 
would  rattle  tannn  aninst  me  for  baring  my 
unsteady  footinff  on  tms  slippny  deck.  The 
many  gaa  eyes  of  the  Marine  Fande  twinkle  in 
an  oSnuiTemaaner,  as  if  with  derision,  l^dis- 
tani  dofp  of  Dover  bark  st  me  in  my  mis- 
flhuMn  wnmpen^  aa  if  I  wen  Biekvd  the 
TUrd. 

A  acreedt,  a  bdl,  and  two  rod  eyea  ecmw 
gUdmg  dowB  Uie  Adiairalfy  Pier  with  a  8moath< 
nem  of  motion  rendered  more  smootii  by  the 
hearing  of  the  boat.  The  sea  m^ea  Doiaes 
against  the  pier,  as  if  sereral  hippopotami  were 
lapping  at  and  were  preveiited  by  cirosm- 
stances  orer  which  they  had  no  control  from 
drinking  peaceably.  We,  the  boat,  become  vio- 
lent^ ujiated—samUe,  hum,  screajB,  roar,  and 
establish  an  immense  family  warimigAty  at 
each  padiUe-box.  Brif^t  patehes  oat  in 
the  train  as  the  doors  of  the  poet-offioe  vans 
are  opeaed,  and  instantly  stooping  figona  with 
sadu  opott  their  hadu  begin  to  teoekdd  among 
Uh  pika,  deaoending  as  it  would  seem  in  ghostly 
pmcoBsioa  to  Davy  Souuft  Ijoolnr.  The  pas- 
aeagacs  come  on  board;  a  few  shadovy  Vrasdi- 
men*  with  hatboies  shmwd  like  the  stt^pets  <^ 
gigratiaoaae-bottka ;  a  few  shadowy  Germans  in 
umaeaaa  for  coata  and  boots ;  a  lev  shadowy 
Affwuea  paepand  &r  thft  woot  iBl  pmtwi. 


ing  not  to  erpeet  it.  I  cannot  disgoise  from 
my  micommercial  mind  the  miaoaUe  bet  that 
we  are  a  body  of  outcasts ;  that  the  attendanto 
on  OS  aio  as  scant  in  number  as  nay  aem  to 
get  rid  of  us  with  the  hast  poasiUe  dahiy;  that 
nere  are  no  night-toangers  istervsted  in  us; 
that  the  unwilling  lamps  ^ver  and  Judder  at 

ns ;  that  the  sole  object  is  to  commit  as  to  the  ' 
dee^  and  abandon  us.   Lo,  the  two  red  eyes 
ghiring  in  inereaaii%  distance,  ud  then  m 

very  train  itadf  haa  gona  to  bed  before  we  ' 

are  off!  | 

What  ia  the  moral  support  derived  by  some 

aca-going  amateurs  frdn  ui  umbrelU  P  Why  do  : 

certain  voyaeen  across  the  Channel  always  pnt  I 

up  that  artide,  and  hoU  it  op  with  a  gnm  and  I 
fieiee  teaaoity  f  A  fefiov-oxeature  near  mo— - 

whom  I  only  fanv  to  A*  a  feUow-eceature,  be-  I 

oaweof  hia  aid»^:  vitteutwbieh  he  nudht  j 

be  a  daik  bitof  diff,pier,orbulkbead-Hslatches  ' 

that  inatrumentwitt  a  desperate  grasp,  that  win  | 

not  relax  ontil  he  lands  at  Cuais.    Is  ther6  ' 

any  analogy,  in  eertain  oonstitations,  between  ' 

keeping  an  umbrella  up^  and  keeping  the  spirito  I  j 

opr   A  hawser  thrown  on  board  with  a  flop  i 

replies.    "Stand  byl"    "Stand  by,  below.**  !i 
"Half  a  torn  ahead  I"  " Half  a  torn  ahead  !'* 
•*  Half  speed  !"    "  Half  speed  !"  »Port!'» 

"Port!"  "Steady!"  "Steady!"  "Goon!"  l! 

"GoonI"  '! 

A  stent  wooden  wedge  driven  in  at  my  ri^  1^ 

tenpla  and  out  at  my  left,  a  floating  depoait  of  | ' 

lukewarm  <al  in  my  throat,  and  a  compression  I ' 

of  the  bridge  of  my  nose  in  a  blunt  pair  <tf  I 

pincers—- tMse  are  the  personal  BBiwation^  by  ' 

wfaieh  I. know  we  are  off,  and  by  which  I  shaU  ! 

continue  to  know  it  until  I  am  on  the  soil  of  j 

France.    My  symptoms  have  scarcely  ettfr  ; 

btiahed  themselves  comfortabty,  when  two  or  j 
three  skating  sfaadowi  that  hare  been  tning  to 
walk  or  stand,  get  ftni^  together,  and  otiter  two 

or  three  shadows  in  tarpaulin  slide  with  them  j 

into  comers  and  cover  them  up.   Then  the  South  I 

Foreland  ligjits  be^  to  hicnt^  at  us  in  a  way  j ' 

that  bodes  no  good.  '  | 

It  is  at  ahput  this  period  that  my  detestation  | 

of  Cabia  kaowa  ao  Doonib.  Inwardly  I  r^  j 

solve  afresh  that  I  naver  will  fagive  thai  hated  < 

town.  I  have  dime  so  b^bre,  many  times,  bat  ; ' 
that  is  past.  Let  me  register  a  vow.  Imidae- 

■hU|fiiimnMtytofMrdafkl*w«wgm..— — thatwaa  |i 

an  awkward  se^  and  tiie  fonnel  aeeais  of  >■ 

opimoa,  fw  it  gives  a  eomplainingroar.  I ' 

The  wind  blows  stiffly  fmm  tiuiNor'-Sast,  the  ' 

sea  runs  high,  we  ship  a  dealofwater,  the  nidht  ij 

is  dark  andeold,  and  the  shapehssa  passengerslia  I ' 

about  in  mebacholy  bundles,  as  tf  they  were  |l 
sorted  out  for  the  laundieas  y  but  for  my  own 
uneommereial  ^wt  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  am. 
much  mconvemeaeed  hj  any  of  these  thii^ 
A  general  hoiriiii^  whistling  flopping  gn^^mg 
ana  acot^mg,  I  am  awue  o^  and  a  gcneiai  i 

tiwwVn^  aboot  of  Nature;  but  the  iaqweaatoaa  I 

I  raeeive  are  very  ragoe.  In  a  swert  Mat  i 
tamper,  somethim;  like  the  smell  of  damaged 

onuwts,  I  thhik  rshndd  feel  laagoiiBy  beoevo-  i 
lent  if  I  had  iiDB.  Ihavenottni^  beoaaaol 

I 
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am  undar  &  cuciooi  oompulaiaa  to  oocup;  m;>alf 
Tith  the  Irish  melodies.  "  Kich  and  rare  were 
the  gems  she  wore,"  is  the  particular  melod; 
to  which  I  &ud  myself  devoted.  I  sing  it  to 
myself  in  the  most  charmiu  manner  am  with 
tKe  greateit  eoLpresaioiu  Not  and  then*  I  xuse 
head  (I  uu  sitting  on  the  hardeiit  of  wet 
seats,  in  the  most  vncomfoitable  of  wet  attitBdee, 
bat  I  dont  mind  it,)  and  notice  that  I  am  a 
whirling  sholtleoock  betweea  a  fiery  battledore 
of  a  lighthouse  on  the  French  coast  and  a 
fiery  battledore  of  a  ligbtliouse  oa  the  Boglish 
«oaBt;  bat  I  dont  notice  it  particolarly,  ex- 
cept to  feel  envenomed  in  my  hatred  of  CaUis. 
Then  I  eo  on  again,  "  Kich  and  rare  were  the 
ge-ems  she-e-e-e  wore.  And  a  brit^t  gold  ring 
on  her  wa-and  she  bo-on^  But  0  her  beauty 
was  fa-ar«ra^  be-yond"  — I  am  particularly 
proud  of  my  execution  here,  when  X  become 
aware  of  another  awkward  shock  &om  the  sea, 
and  another  protest  from  the  fonnel,  and  a  Cal« 
low-creatore  at  the  paddleAwz  more  audibly 
indispoaed  than  I  thmk  he  need  be — "Her 
sparkling  gems  or  anow  white  wand.  But  0  her 
beauty  waa  fB->-a*a-r  be-vond"— another  awk- 
ward one  here,  and  the  fellow-creature  with  the 
umlvella  down  and  picked  up, "  Herapa^^rkling 
g&ems,  or  her  Port!  port!  steady!  steady! 
snow  white  feUow-creaiun  at  the  paddleJwx 
very  seldsUy  andiblo^  bam$»  loar  wash  white 
wand." 

As  my  execution  of  the  Irish  melodies  partakes 
of  my  imperfect  perceptions  of  what  is  going  on 
around  me,  so  what  is  going  on  around  ma 
becomes  something  else  than  what  it  is.  The 
stokers  open  the  lamaee  doMs  below,  to  fised 
the  fires,  aoA  I  am  agun  on  the  box  of  the  old 
Exeter  Telegr^h  fan  coaob,  and  that  is  the 
light  of  the  Tor  ever  extiiuuidied  coaoh-lamps, 
and  the  gleam  on  the  hatches  and  padole- 
boxea  is  t&iir  glean  on  cottues  and  ha^tacks, 
and  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  engines  is  the 
steady  jingle  of  the  splendid  team.  Anon,  the 
interm^tent  fimnel  roar  of  protest  at  every 
violei^  roll,  beoomes  the  regular  blast  of  a  bigu 
preesore  engine  and  I  recognise  the  exceed- 
ingly explosive  steamer  in  which  I  ascended 
the  Miasijuippi  when  the  American  civil  war 
was  not  and  when  only  its  oaoaes  were.  A  frag- 
ment of  nuut  oa  which  tho  lif^bt  of  a  lantern 
fidla,  an  end  of  rope,  and  a  jerkiiur  block  ox  ao, 
become  su^estive  of  Frawwoi'a  Cizcoa  at  Paris 
where  I  sIulII  be  this  very  night  maytu^>  (for  it 
must  be  morning  now),  and  they  dance  to  Uw  self- 
same time  and  tone  as  the  trained  steed,  Black 
Baven.  What  may  be  the  speeiality  of  these 
waves  as  they  come  rnabinK  on,  I  cannot  desert 
the  pressing  demands  msde  upon  me  by  the 
gems  she  wore,  to  inquire,  but  they  are  charaed 
with  something  about  Robinaon  Crusoe,  and  I 
think  it  was  in  YarmouA  BAads  that  he  first  went 
a  seafaring  and  was  near  foundeztng  (whtU  a 
terrific  soond  that  word  had  for  me  wnen  I  was 
A  boy !)  in  bis  first  gale  of  wind.  Still,  through 
all  this,  I  must  ask  her  (who  tea*  she,  I  wonder  1) 
for  the  fiftieth  tiae,  and  wiUunU  ever  topping. 
Does  she  not  fear  to  atiaj.  So  lone  and  lorelij 


throi^h  this  bleak  way.  And  are  £rin's  sons 
so  good  or  so  cold.  As  not  to  be  tempted  by 
more  fallow-creatores  at  the  paddle-box  or  gold  ? 
Sir  knight  I  £eel  not  the  least  alarm.  No 
son  of  £cia  will  offer  me  harm.  For  though 
they  love  f&llow-creature  witii  umbrella  down 
again  and  gddok  atoie^  Kr  Knisbt  they  what 
a  breuendoos  <Hie  love  hoBonr  ana  virtue  more : 
For  thoQ^  they  love  Stowaids  with  a  bull's-eye 
Inight,  they'll  trouble  you  for  yoor  ticket,  air — 
rough  passage  to^nifi^t ! 

I  freely  adhiit  it  to  be  a  miserable  jdeoe 
of  human  weakness  and  inooMistenov,  bat  Xno 
sooner  become  ooosoioua  of  those  last  words 
from  theatoward  than  I  begin  to  soften  towards 
Calais.  'Wh»eas  I  have  been  rindietlTely  wish- 
ing that  those  Calais  burghers  who  came  out  of 
their  town  by  a  short  cut  into  the  History  of 
England,  with  those  fiatal  ropes  round  their  necks 
by  whieh  they  hsre  siaee  been  towed  into  so 
many  eartoons,  had  all  been  banged  on  the  spot, 
I  now  be^  to  i^ard  tbem  as  highly  nspeo- 
table  aadTirtnoufl  tradeamea,  Looking  aboot  me, 
I  see  tbeligU  ofO^wGrmeiweU  aotKn  of  ^ 
boot  on  the  davits  to  leeward,  and  the  light  of 
Calais  Harbour,  nadeniahly  at  its  old  triokv  bat 
still  ahead  and  shining.  Sentiments  aC  foigire- 
nesa  of  Calais,  not  to  say  of  atta^ment  to 
Calais,  begin  to  expand  my  oosom.  I  have  weak 
notions  tut  I  stav  tWe  a  day  or  two  on 
my  way  back.  A  faded  and  reoumbeni  atraiwec 
pausing  in  a  profound  reverie  over  the  rim  of  a 
twain,  asks  me  what  kiud  of  plaoe  Calais  iaP 
I  tell  him  (Heaven  foi^ive  me  1)  a  very  agre» 
able  pkoe  indsed— rather  hilly  than  other- 
wise. 

So  strangely  goes  the  time,  aod  oa  the  whole 
80  qoiokly — tncmgh  still  I  seem  to  have  been  on 
board  a  week— tnat  I  am  bumped  roUed  gurgled 
washed  and  pitched  into  Calais  Harbour  bMora 
her  maiden  smile  haa  finallv  lighted  her  throogk 
the  Green  Isk^  When  Ueff  for  ever  is  she  who 
relied.  On  entering  Cakis  at  the  top  of  the  tide. 
For  we  hare  not  to  land  tonight  down  among 
those  fdimy  timbers — covered  with  green  hair  as 
if  it  were  the  mormaids'  favouilto  oombing-place 
— ^where  one  oravls  to  the  sni&oe  of  the  jetty, 
like  a  stranded  shrimp,  but  we  go  steaming 
up  the  harbour  to  the  Bailway  Statios  QfiMj. 
And  as  we  go^  the  sea  washes  in  and  oat 
aaanistaies  and  ]^nnka»  with  dead  heavy  be^ 
and  UL  qvUe  a  lurioas  mannoc  (^whereof  we 
are  jKOua),  and  the  lamps  liako  in  the  wind, 
and  the  bells  of  Calais  striking  One  seem  to 
send  their  vibrations  strngglmg  agaiut  troubled 
air,  as  we  have  come  struggling  asainst  troubled 
water.  And  now,  in  the  sodima  relief  and 
wifdng  of  faces,  everybody  on  board  seems  to 
have  had  a  prodigious  dmible-tooth  out,  and 
to  be  tbia  very  instant  free  of  the  Dentists' 
hands.  And  now  we  all  know  for  the  first  time 
how  wet  and  ocJd  we  are,  and  bow  salt  we 
are;  and.  nmr  I  love  Cabua  wUh  my  heart  of 
hearts! 

"  BJML  Deaun.1"  (but  in  tins  one  case  it  is 
not  a  vocal  07  i  xtianufcabuBlvblustointbA 
efea  of  tbft  elieay  npHMBtotive  of  that  belt  of. 
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inns).  "HMelMeurice!**  "UfiteldeVnuioer 
"  Hdtd  de  GalMi  I"  "Tlie  Royal  Hdtel.  Sir. 
Aiwushe  oase !"  **  Ym  ming  to  Parrr,  Sir  V 
"  lour  bugme,  r^fatair  mKi>]Sir  F"  Bless  jt, 
my  Toaten,  new  ye,  my  eonumBsioimatres,  bless 
ye,  my  hmigry-^yea  mysteries  in  o^s  of  a  military 
lonn,  who  are  alwayi  here,  day  or  nigh^  fiur 
weather  or  fool,  seexing  inscrutable  jora  which 
I  never  see  you  get!  Blest  ye,  my  Custom 
House  officers  in  green  and  grey ;  permit  me  to 
grasp  the  welcome  hands  that  desoend  into 
mytrarelling-bag,  one  on  each  side,  and  meet  at 
the  bottom  to  give  my  change  of  linen  a  peculiar 
shake  up,  as  if  it  were  a  measure  of  chalf  or 

Kinl  1  have  nothing  to  declare  liMuaeat  le 
nanier,  except  that  vhen  X  oease  to  breathy 
Calais  will  be  nmnd  written  on  mj  heart.  No 
article  Uable  to  local  duty  hare  I  with  Mm- 
sieur  TOfficier  de  l'Ootn»,  unless  the  OTerflowing 
of  a  breast  devoted  to  your  ohanning  town  should 
be  in  that  wise  chargeable.  Ahl  see  at  the  gang- 
way 1^  the  twinkUi^  lantern,  my  dearest  brother 
and  friend,  he  onoe  of  the  Passport  Office,  he 
who  collects  the  names !  May  oe  be  for  ever 
changeless  in  his  buttoned  Uaok  surtout,  with 
lus  note-book  in  his  hand,  and  his  tall  blade  hat, 
Bormonnting  his  round  smiling  patient  face!  Let 
us  embrace,  my  dearest  brother.  I  am  y<nuB  k 
txtat  jamais~for  the  whole  of  erer. 

Gdais  up  and  doing  at  the  railway  station, 
andCalaiailownanddieaniia^initsbeai  Calais 
witti  scnnetbin^  of  **Btt  ancient  and  flsltJlke 
smell"  about  it,  and  Calais  Uown  and  sea- 
washed  pure;  CaUis  represented  at  the  Buffet 
by  saroniy  toast  fowls,  hot  etdfee,  oogaao,  and 
Bordeaux  i  and  Calais  represented  everywhere 
by  flitting  persons  with  a  monomania  for  oliang- 
ing  money — though  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
understand  in  my  present  state  of  existence  how 
they  live  by  it,  bat  I  suppose  I  should,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  currency  question — Calais  e»  ffrot, 
and  Calais  at  diiail,  foi^ve  one  who  has  deeply 
wronged  you.— I  was  not  fully  aware  of  it  on 
the  otiier  side,  but  I  meant  Dover. 

Diitf,  dingl  To  the  cairiages,  geatiemen  the 
traTellers.  Ascend  thw,  gewemen  the  tnvel- 
lers,  for  Hacebnm^e,  Lilk,  Douai,  Bruxellra, 
Anas,  Amiens,  and  Paris!  I,  humble  repre- 
sentaave  of  the  Uncommercial  interest,  ascend 
with  the  rest.  The  train  is  light  to-ni^t,  and 
I  share  my  compartment  with  but  two  fellow- 
travellers ;  one,  a  compatriot  in  an  obsolete 
cravat,  who  thinks  it  a  quite  unacoonntable 
thing  that  they  don't  keep  "Iiondon  time"  on  a 
Trenoh  nuhray,  and  who  is  made  angry  by  my 
modestiy  suggesting  the  possibility  of  Fans 
time  beii^  more  in  their  way;  the  other,  a 
young  priest,  with  a  very  small  bird  in  a  very 
Bmair(»ge,  who  feeds  the  small  bird  with  a 
qnill,  and  then  puts  him  up  in  the  network 
above  his  head,  where  he  advanees  twittering,  to 
Us  fnmt  wires,  and  seems  to  address  me  in  an 
eleotioneering  maniier.  The  compatriot  (who 
croesed  in  tw  boa^  and  whom  I  judge  to  be 
some  person  of  distincticm,  as  he  was  sbnt  up, 
like  a  stately  species  of  zabbit,  in  a  privale 
hutoh  tm.  deck)  and  the  yonng  ^nen  (irtio 


joined  us  at  Calais)  are  soon  asleep,  and  then 
the  bird  and  I  have  it  all  to  ourselves. 

A  stormy  night  still ;  a  night  that  sweeps  the 
wires  of  the  ekctric  telegraiph  with  a  wi^  and 
fitful  hand ;  a  night  so  very  storaiy,  with  the 
added  storm  of  the  traiu-progresa  through  it,thi^ 
when  the  Ghiard  oomes  duunbninff  round  to 
mark  the  tickets  while  we  are  at  full  speed  (a 
really  horrible  performance  in  an  E^ness  train, 
though  he  holds  on  to  the  open  window  by  Ids 
elbows  mthe  mostdelibonte  manner),  he  stands 
in  each  a  whirlwind  that  I  grip  him  fast  by  the 
ocJlar,  and  feel  it  next  to  muiskt^ihtor  to  let 
him  go.  Still,  when  be  ia  gone,  the  small  sm^dl 
lord  remains  at  his  front  wires  feebly  twittering 
to  me— twittering  and  twittering,  until,  leaning 
back  in  my  daoe  rad  locddng  at  him  in  drowsy 
fosoinatlMi,  I  find  that  he  seems  to  jog  my  me- 
morv  as  we  rush  along. 

Uncommercial  travels  (thus  the  small  small 
bird)  have  lain  in  thmr  idle  thrifUesa  way 
through  all  (lus  range  of  swamp  and  dyke,  as 
througli  many  other  <wd  plaoes;  and  about  her^ 
as  you  very  well  know,  are  tiie  queer  old  stone 
farm-houses  i^proached  by  drawbri^es,  and  the 
windmills  that  yon  get  at  by  boats.  Here,  are  the 
lands  where  the  women  hoe  and  dig,  paddling 
canoe-wise  from  field  to  field,  and  here  are  the  ca- 
barets and  other  peasant-houses  where  the  stone 
doreeotes  in  tite  Itttaed  yards  an  as  strong  aa 
warders*  towen  in  old  casties.  Ho^  are  the 
Iniff  monotonous  miles  of  canal,  with  the  great 
iSiteli-boilt  bai^  garishly  painted,  ana  the 
towing  giris,  sometimes  harnessed  by  the  fore- 
head, sometimes  bv  the  girdle  and  the  shoulders, 
uot  a  pleasant  sight  to  see.  Scattered  through 
this  country  are  mighty  works  of  Vaubak, 
whom  you  know  about,  and  r^ments  of  such 
coniorals  as  you  heard  of  once  upon  a  time, 
and  many  a  hlue-eyed  Bebelle.  1%rough  these 
fiat  districts,  in  the  shining  summer  days^  walk 
those  long  grotesque  files  of  young  novices  in 
enormous  siiovel  hats,  whom  you  remember 
bUckening  the  ground  dieokered  itythe  avenues 
of  leafy  trees.  And  now  that  Sazebtooeke 
slumbws  oertain  kilometres  ahead,  reeal  the 
summer  evening  when  your  dusty  feet  stroH. 
ing  up  from  the  station  tended  ha|>-hasard  to 
a  Fair  there,  where  the  oldest  inhabitants 
were  eirding  round  and  round  a  barrel-organ 
on  hobby-horses,  with  the  greatest  ^vity,  and 
where  tbe  principal  show  in  the  fair  was  a 
Religious  Richardson's— literaUy,  on  its  own  an- 
nouncement in  great  letters,  Tmuxsn  Rnu- 
oiBDZ.  In  which  improving  Temple,  the  dra- 
matic representation  was  of  "  all  the  interest- 
ii^  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  from  the 
linger  to  the  Tombj"  the  principal  female  cha- 
racter, without  any  reservaticm  or  exception, 
being  at  the  moment  of  your  airivaJ,  enga^  in 
trimmuig  the  external  Modoators  ^as  it  was 
growing  dusk),  while  tbe  next  principal  female 
character  took  the  money,  and  the  Toung  Saint 
John  disported  Mmself  upside  down  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Looking  np  at  this  point  to  confirm  the  small 
small  bird  in  every  partiealar  he  has  mentionod. 


Digilized  by 
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I  find  he  lias  ceased  to  twitter,  and  baa  pat  his 
head  under  hb  ving.  Therefore,  in  my  di&rent 
mitj  I  foUow  the  good  example. 


AT  YOUE  FINGEBS'  ENDa 

Out  of  the  &ot  that  anciviliBed  man  reckons 
with  his  finffers,  and  has  tea  fingers  to  reckon 
with,  has  arisen  a  numeral  system,  or  machinery 
for  counting,  with  the  number  ten  at  the  bottom 
of  all  its  arrangements.  Every  time  we  mnltiplr 
by  ten,  we  add  simply  a  round  0, — 1, 10, 100, 
1000,  &c.  To  divide  by  ten  we  have  only  to  cut 
off  the  last  figure ;  to  oiride  by  100  we  have  only 
to  cut  off  the  two  last  figures,  calling  any  surplus 
they  may  represent,  so  many  parts  of  a  tentn  or 
hundredth ;  whereas  in  the  arithmetic  of  ewrr- 
day  life,  as  it  now  stands,  we  are  continuaUy 
working  sums  out  by  an  act  of  calculatioa  rest- 
ing upon  every  figuze,  also^  if  we  are  duly  care- 
ful, running  over  each  of  our  calculations  twice, 
as  safeguard  against  error,  and  thereupon  if  we 
find  error,  runnmg  over  it  aJl  a  third  time  to  ascer- 
tain whidi  of  the  two  differing  calculations  was 
the  right  one.  All  this  trouble  we  give  ourselves 
artificially,  by  using  measures  of  value,  weight, 
and  capacity,  that  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
method  of  counting.  Let  us  measure  and  weigh 
by  tens,  as  we  count  by  tens,  and  we  may  rub 
eveiT  trace  of  vulgar  fractions  off  the  slates  of 
our  National  schours,  and  set  free  for  more  use- 
ful knowledge  half  the  time  now  spent  iu  learn- 
ing by  heart  confused  or  complex  tables,  and  in 
tiu  ptaotice  of  long  arithmetical  processes  that 
no  longer  tonoh  the  teal  bosiness  of  life. 
Wedonottiiiaonlj.  Erance  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  having  preceded  us,  Eossia  and  others 
having  declared  uiemselTes  ready  to  follow,  if 
we  fulow,  the  good  nwnple  that  has  been 
already  set,  the  wWle  mass  of  waste  labour  in 
eonversion  of  foreign  into  English  or  Euglish 
into  foreign  measures,  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  a  great  hindruice  to  international  commerce 
will  be  destroyed.  Setween  French  and  Ewilish 
houses,  great  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  in 
ordering  and  executing  orders,  and  where  those 
mistakes  have  not  been  felt  there  is  very  often 
«nough  doubt  and  hesitation  about  measures  of 
Auanttty  to  turn  the  soale  against  xelatiouswiUi 
Uie  straagw. 

The  on^^aal  measures  wrae  as  naturally  ohosen 
as  the  (Hnginal  ten  fingers  for  oonnting.  The 
length  of  toe  foot,  of  the  step  or  pace ;  of  the 
fore-arm  from  the  elbow,  the  ell ;  of  the  space 
from  the  end  of  the  long  finger  of  the  out- 
atretohed  arm  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  the 
jat$l ;  or  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  two  outstretched 
arms,  the  fathom ;  of  the  thumb  join^  the  inch ; 
have  &om  time  immemorial  been  the  foundation 
of  all  civilised  systems  of  measurement.  In  the 
most  anoient  times,  rough  measurement  sufficed. 
Evny  man  took  the  size  of  bis  own  foot,  arm, 
or  stride.  With  the  growth  of  commerce  cam>e 
demand  for  nniforouty,  and  fixed  dimensions 
wore  asaigned  to  the  oommeroial  foot,  and  hand, 
and  stretch  of  imn,  and  thumb.  In  the  same 


way  something  in  nature  of  a  tolerably  umform 
size  was  roughly  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  system 
of  weights.  It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third  that  an  ounce  was  denned  as  the 
weight  of  six  hundred  and  forty  dry  grains  of 
whttt  taken  from  the  middle  of  ^  ear,  and  a 
pound  as  twelve  ounces.  Afterwards  the  weight 
of  a  fixed  measure  of  water  became  the  standard. 
Qiven  a  fixed  quality  to  the  water  hr  distilla- 
tion, and  no  better  standard  of  wogbt  is  to  be 
desired.  As  to  the  original  measures,  men 
diff^  so  far  in  size  that  we  need  not  lose  sight 
of  the  original  foundations  of  a  system  of 
measurement  more  than  we  hare  alr^y  done 
in  the  adjustment  of  oar  measures  to*  a  system 
meant  to  become  universal,  calculated  to  some 
unvarying  standard,  that  can  always  be  re- 
ferred back  to  and  ascertained  with  scientific 
aoeuracy. 

It  was  in  France,  in  the  revolutionary  day^^ 
and  discredited  for  some  time  fay  its  revolutionazy 
or^n— -that  the  perfieotiiig  of  the  system  of 
weights  and  measurea  first  received  vigorous 
attrition.  In  seventeen  'ninety^  when  King 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act  of  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution, 
was  tamed  to  tlw  wiU  of  the  dominant  National 
Aasembly,  and  when  that  assembly,  which  in- 
cluded many  enthusiastio  doctrinaires,  had 
propriated  diuroh  lands,  divided  France  into 
departments,  remodelled  the  judicature,  and 
abolished  parlituuents  and  titles  of  honour,  in 
that  year  'ninety,  one  of  the  acts  of  the  submis- 
sive king  was  to  g^ve  effect  to  the  result  of  a 
decree  of  the  AsHmbly  oonoeming  uuiformitj 
of  wnghts  and  measures.  It  was  the  decree 
for  an  assembling  of  delegates  from  the  French 

ftrovinces,  at  Paris,  to  meet  the  secretary  of 
he  Frendi  Academy  of  Sciences  and  an  equal 
number  of  members  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  for 
use  as  a  standard  of  measure,  the  length  of  the 

fieudulum  vibrating  seconds  at  the  latitude  of 
orty-five  degrees,  or  any  other  latitude  that 
might  be  chosen  iu  preference;  but,  from  the 
onutisfactory  relations  between  Englaud  and 
France,  the  English  sarans  did  not  attend.  In 
England,  nearly  half  a  century  before,  Cto»e 
Graham,  the  watchmaker^  bad  determined  the 
length  of  the  poidulam  vibrating  seconds  to  be 
tiur^-Dtntfiiiches  uuL  thirteen  hundredths  of  an 
ittoh.  In  Bobsequmt  inquiries  on  this  subject 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  referred 
to  standard  measures  made  by  Qraham  for  the 
Royal  Society  in  seventeen 'forty-two.  In  seven* 
teen  'ninety,  when  the  National  Assembly  passed 
its  edict,  the  Eoy^  Society  did  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  of  standard  mea- 
sures which,  as  there  is  record  of  the  fact  of 
its  appointment  but  not  of  its  transactions,  may 
have  taken  some  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
su^ect  that  had  been  appcHuted  to  take  place 
at  Paris.  But  the  French  king's  proclamation 
of  the  twenty-second  of  August,  having  recited 
the  decree  of  the  previous  eighth  of  May,  went 
on  to  ordain  the  issue  and  cuatrilmtion  of  ele- 
mentary bodu  in  the  departments  for  the  xeai^ 
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' '  oompuison  of  the  sjatem  of  weight  and  measore 
'    faitlierto  usual  in  eaoli  with  ue  new  uniform 
standard,  aooordiog  to  oaloohtioas  made  faj 
Academy  of  Soienoes ;  it  ordiiiied  also  the  gra- 
I   tuttma  pieaeiitation  of  new  weights  and  mea- 
!  Bona  to  ihoae  who  vojthk  find  the  psnduue  of 
I  tiwm  too  enenure.  ue  bodu  nivit  be  usd 
■  '  Ibr  six  monuu,  at  Uieend  of  whidi  date  all  the 
<^  meaBores  and  weights  were  to  be  aboiisbed 
i{  and  replaced  by  the  new.   There  were  two 
'  diangea  aabsec[iient  to  this,  and  immediately 
after  1^  adoption  of  the  nrstem  DOW  CDire&t  ID 
I  Fnwoe  then  was  so  mnoh  eonfosion  that  Dr. 
'  Thomas  Ydong,  an  adrooate  of  costoBMtrytaUes 
and  of  measarenfent  by  twelves,  tells  ns  it  had 
"  become  usual  for  the  most  simple  pinposes  of 
practical  mecbanios  and  civil  life,  to  carry  in  the 
pocket  a  little  ruler,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
priBm,  one  of  the  aides  containing  tlie  old  esta- 
I  blished  lines  and  indies  of  the  royal  foot,  a 
I  Moond  the  miUivetns,  oentimetoes,  and  deci- 
I    »eii«B  o£  the  nrnlnticHiBi^  school,  and  the  third 
I    tite  new  ultrarxoi^  eombmatioii  of  tiie  Jaoobin 
i   meamie  with  the  tqjA  division,  the  indiea  om- 
I    sisting  of  the  thirty^axUi  part «  a  metre,  w  the 
i    four  millioDth  of  a  desne  of  the  meridiw  of 
the  earth." 

Bui  in  sinte  of  pvnndice,  in  spite  alee  of  the 
tremendously  olaasioal  eat  and  dried  names  for 
the  reapeetiTe  weights  and  measures  that  were 
indeed  to  the  taste  of  Fraooe  in  tlie  days  of  its 
BratQses,and  are  not  alien  to  UteFraneo  as  they 
are  to  the  English  character,  an  vnifom  system 
of  re(Aonisg  by  tens  soon  proved  its  own  value. 
As  a  national  comfit,  it  has  been  held  firmly 
to  in  France,  and  has  been  adopted,  or  is  being 
adopted,  in  Holland,  Bdgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tagal,  and  Switaeilaiid.  Gemany  has  aeoepted 
also  the  Freneh  decimal  basis  lemgth.  and 
BuBsia  only  vraits  to  follow  Euf^aad  s  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction. 

EngUnd  is  oonsidtting.  The  CkwtSKlribi- 
tion  of  'fifty-ooe  embarnssed  the  juries  with 
the  variety  of  systems  of  weif^t  and  measare 
followed  by  exhibitors.  Tbe  Society  of  Arts 
petiUaaed  the  Treasuiy  in  favour  of  an  nnilorm 
systeuL  In 'fifty-three  the  Statistical  G<mgTess 
of  firussels  m^ed  the  same.  The  juir  of  the 
Puis  International  Exhibiticm  in  'fifty-five, 
I  issued  a  dedantion  ROOBunending  nniformity 
trf  we^hts  and  measures.  The  Ihte  Fruice 
Consort,  at  the  ^waing  of  the  LondmCongrees 
of  tbe  InteraatioDd  Btatistiod  Soidetr,  oaUed 
■ttentim  to  the  **diAoalUesaad  impedilBeBts" 
caused  by  the  different  weights,  measures,  and 
euraicies,  in  whiefa  different  staUstics  are  ex- 
preesed.  Meanwhile  the  British  Bnmdt  of  an 
'  "  Intamational  Association  for  obtaining  an  uni- 
j  form  Dedmal  System  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
I  Cdns,"  has  been,  thanks  especially  to  tbe  inde- 
;  fatigable  seal  of  Mr.  James  Yates,  one  of  its 
vice-pendents,  actively  calling  attention  to  the 
Bubieot.  The  Associated  Ohamben  of  Commeroe 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  their  first  amiual 
meeting  last  year,  reaolved,  among  otlier  matters, 
*'that  oie  pKBBi^coimlioated  system  of  weiehts 
and  measureB  in  use  tbmngfaout  Great  Bntun 


and  Irdand  is  vary inoonvenoent  tons  as  a  great 
oommeroial  nation,  and  that  it  is  hi^ly  deairdile 
to  adopt  the  metrical  mtem,  which  has  bun 
introduced  into  many  Euroiiean  countries  with 
^eat  advantage,  and  the  saving  in  time  in  trad- 
ing and  other  aoooonts."   To  tJiis  efect  tbey 
drew  up  a  form  of  petition  to  parliament  fran 
tbe  several  Chambers  of  Commerce ;  the  pro-  >[ 
poaw  irf  the  rewlirtioB  and  the  inditer  of  the  ,; 
potiiaOB,  being  a  member  of  t^ie  ooanoQ  of  the  \\ 
Wotverfaaim>ton  Chamber  of  Oomraeree,  Mr.  ! 
Frank  P.  fellows,  iriio  has  ^ven  very  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  this  most  desirable 
reform,  who  ranks,  with  Mr.  James  Tates,  amoi^ 
its  most  zealous  and  dfeotire  advocates,  and 
from  wliose  lecture  on  the  subject,  ddivered  a 
year  or  two  ago  at  Uie  rooms  of  tbe  Society  of  j 
Arts,  and  since  published,  we  shall  presenUj 
transfer  information  to  these  columns. 

During  the  last  session  of  patiiameat,  a  select 
committee  on  wdriite  and  measuna,  presided  ! 
over  bv  Mr.  'Wluiam  Ewsrt,  todk  evidence 
upon  tne  question,  indudii^  among  their  wit- 
nesses many  of  the  foreigners  disti^ruished  in  | 
science,  sit,  and  commerce,  then  in  London. 
They  examined  also  English  scientific  men, 
manufiwtnrers,  and  o|MTatives.    Towards  the 
close  of  tiie  session  this  oommittee  sent  in  tlieir 
repMt,  which  was  almost  unanimoasly  in  fisvour 
of  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  ueiform  metrical  | 
svstem.   In  the  first  place,  they  advise  that  it 
would  be  permissive  ;  tiiere  should  be  no  com- 
pulsion tiu  the  public  miderstands,  ndis  con- 
vinced, and  odls  for,  the  aboliUon  of  all  thedis- 
(mpant  systems.    Th^  advise,  at  the  sane 
time,  the  gradnd  introdnokimi  of  a  dedmal 
system  of  naoej.  Tbe  buaiiuBB  of  nttendii^ 
to  IMb  firadual  i^rodttotion  oC  a  new  system,  the 
oommittee  would  artmst  to  a  new  detMOtment 
of  weights  and  measures  eatablisbed  under  the 
Board  of  Trade.   Government  ^onld  require 
the  use  of  tbe  dedmal  Bystem  in  all  aooottnte 
with  itself,  and  ehcmld  mue  its  details  a  put  <rf 
the  dvil  swvioe  examination.   Tbe  dedmal  unit 
of  wei^t,  the  gramme,  would  be  introduced  as  | 
the  baKs  of  rates  of  postage.    The  Committee  [ 
of  Council  of  Education  should,  says  the  report, 
see  at  tiie  same  Ume  to  the  early  and  pnotied  ! 
teaehing  of  decimals  in  schools.    In  pnUic  ] 
statistios,  figures  aooording  to  tbe  metrical  scale 
and  the  old  scale  should  be  placed  side  bj  sule. 
In  any  new  acts  of  imriiament,  only  the  metrical  j 
system  skoald  be  leoogniaed,  ud  until  the  j 
metried  ftilly  asaarted  itaelt  thrn  should  be  no  i 
lawful  measures  except  the  metriod  and  the 
imperid. 

An  act  of  William  tbe  Fourth  made  aB 
musuves  unlawful  that  difered  from  imperial 
measure,  and  imposed  a  forty  shiUmg  fine  for 
using  them;  butlitUereffard  was  pud  totbeact 
or  its  pendties.   From  the  beginning  until  now  I 
t^j  have  followed  r^ulation  after  reflation  ;   1 1 
and  each  new  regulation  has  bred  some  fr&A   \  • 
habit  of  measurement  to  be  added  to  the  gcest  >{ 
Britisli  medley.   No  tables  in  (he  arithmetic-   ' . 
book— compltfx  and  trouUesome  as  are  ftliose  I 
mysteries  oi  rods  and  perahcBi  and  hard  an  it  is  ' 

t 
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to  remember  bow  many  Uldwkms  tbere  are  not 
in  an  acre,  or  how  manj  flrkias  make  a  peck — 
no  tables  ia  the  ariihmetic-bot^  pm  an  idea  of 
the  caartomary  coufaflion  in  oar  British  weights 
and  meaaures.  It  is  almost  as  hard  to  deal 
taSdy  at  home  between  eonnty  and  county,  as 
with  the  foreigner  between  country  and  comLtiy. 
There  are  in  tm  oonntry  alone  no  fewer  than 
twenty  diffsrent  ideas  of  a  btuheL  A  travel  of 
oats  means  tbirfcr-cdght  poonda,  or  at  Liverpool 
it  means  forty-five  poukdi,  or  in  OotnwaU  it 
means  twenbT'foar  galhms;  hut  a  bnshel  of 
barley  means  nere  forty-seven,  there  fifty,  there 
fif^-two  and  a  half,  eomewbere  else  sixty  poands, 
or  forty-nin^  or  flfty-ait;  a  bushel  of  beans 
means  six^-three  pounds ;  of  peas,  sixty-foa^ ; 
of  com,  at  Manchester,  si^,  sixty  pounds  if  an 
EngliabiBan,  seventy  if  an  Amsrioan,  is  spell- 
ing ;  serenty.three  jyounds  and  a  half  at  Dar- 
liiigton ;  sixty-three  in  Ijincohuhire ;  ei^hl^  in 
Honmoatfashire ;  and  in  some  placee  four  hun- 
dred and  eifi^^-eight  We  go  to  Sattash, 
peth^  aftn  leaniing  in  onr  iabkB  tiiat  then 
«re  eight  bnsfada  ina  qoaitor,  and  diseorertfaat 
in  that  part  of  Uw  wand  thete  are  five  qnarters 
to  a  bushoL  A  load  trfvriiMt  meaaa  in  one  part 
of  the  country  five  quarters,  m  another  five 
bttdmls,  in  another  wee  bushels.  If  I  buy 
wheat  at  Swansea,  I  must  order  bv  the  stack  of 
three  boshels ;  if  at  Samard  Caatu,  by  the  boll 
of  two  bnaheh,  and  mnst  not,  when  I  compare 
quantity  and  priee,  confuse  this  boll  with  two 
other  bolls,  one  of  two  hitndred  and  forty,  the 
other  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  poun^.  If  I 
bay  at  Becdes,  I  must  order  by  the  coomb  of 
two  hundred  and  fcaty  pounds.  If  at  Preston, 
1^  the  windle  of  two  hundred  and  twenty.  If 
at  Wrexham,  by  the  hobhet  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-ei^it.  But,  even  if  I  do  be^^pen  to  know 
what  a  hobbet  of  wheat  mens  at  Wrexham, 
that  knowled^  good  for  Flint,  is  not  good  for 
Caernarvonshire.  Ahc^^tofwheatat  Pwlbeli 
contains  eigfaty-fonr  pounds  more  thim  a  hobbet 
at  Wrexham ;  and  a  hobbet  (tf  oats  is  aomethiujg 
altogether  different  and  a  hobbet  of  bailey  is 
something  altogether  diA:rent  again. 

Our  acknowledged  leamaUe  weights  are  bad 
enough,  for  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  oon- 
flicting  systems  in  nationid  use.  Decimal  grains 
for  the  scientific  troy  weight  of  5  Geo.  IV., 
c.  74 ;  troy  ounce  with  decimal  nndtiples  called 
bnlltou  wei^ts ;  bankers'  wwghts ;  apothecaries' 
I  wewhts;  (uamond  weights  and  pearl  wei^ta, 
j  including  carats ;  avoirdupois  weight,  bom  the 
j  same  day  as  troy ;  weigfata  for  hay  and  straw ; 
{  coal  weight ;  and  wool  wngfat,  using  as  faotors 
I  two,  three,  seven,  and  thirteen.  But,  practically, 
'  everyUiing  in  the  way  of  weight  and  measure 
I  seenia  to  go  its  own  gait,  now  on  the  appointed 
\  li^hway,  now  in  the  hedge,  or  over  the  hedge, 
now  in  the  ditch,  it  goes  staggering  up  and 
down  the  countir  with  a  sort  oi  drunken  inde- 
pendence.  A  giAon  isn't  a  gallon.   It's  awiue 
gallon,  or  one  t)f  three  d^erent  sorts  of  ale 
gallon,  or  a  com  gtdlon,  or  a  gallon  of  oil ;  antl 
the  gallon  of  oil  means  seven  and  a  half  pountls 
for  train  oil,  and  eight  pounds  for  some  other 


oik.   If  you  bny  a  pipe  of  wine  how  much  do 

Sa  get  F  Nine^-three  gallons  if  the  wine  be 
aisala,  mm^-two  if  lluideira,  a  hundred  and 
serenteen  if  Bucellas,  a  hundred  and  three  if 
port,  a  hundred  if  Teneriffe.  What  is  a  stone  f 
Fovrteen  pounds  of  a  living  man,  eight  of 
a  slaug^tmd  balkxdc,  sixteen  ci  cheese,  five 
of  glass,  t^irt^-two  of  hsnn,  sixteen  and 
three-q^wrters  of  tax  at  Bdffiist,  four-and- 
twen^  of  flax  at  DownpatriiA.  It  is  fburteen 
poimcu  of  wool  as  sold  by  the  grawos,  flfteen 
pounds  of  wool  as  sold  1:^  the  wodstat^n  to 
each  otiier.  There  are  seven  measures  in  use  to 
define  an  acre,  A  hundred-weight  isay  contain 
a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  twdve,  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  A  hundred-we^t  of  jk^ 
is  eight  pounds  heavier  at  Belfast  ^an  at  Cork. 
A  man  might  live  by  s^tng  coal  at  a  less  prioe 
par  ton  than  he  paid  for  it  at  the  pit  moutii.  A 
ton  of  ooal  at  the  pit  mouth  varies  from  twmty- 
two  to  twenty-eight  hundred-weight  of  a  buo- 
dred  and  twen^  pounds  each;  a  ton  to  the 
hoasdudder  means  twenty  hundred-weight  «f  a 
hradred  and  twelve  pounds  etdL  Of  eheee^ 
tiiirty-two  doves  (<tf  ei^t  povads  each)  make  a 
weiy  m  Essex,  forty-two  in  SolMk.  We  walk 
in  this  United  Kingdom  by  the  measure  of  ttm 
Bort*  of  miles,  an  English  mile  being  two  hun- 
dred and  eevmteea  yards  shorter  tJHn  a  Sootdi 
mile,  four  Inmdred  wid  ^faty  yards  dioiter 
than  an  Irish  mile,  and  the  ge<vraphical  mile 
being  another  measure  differing  bom  all  three. 
Our  very  sailors  do  not  meui  the  same  thing 
when  ^ey  talk  of  &thoms.  On  board  a  man-of- 
war  it  means  six  feet,  on  board  a  mercbaBtman 
five  feet  and  a  half}  on  board  a  flshii^vessel 
fivefest! 

All  this  conf^isioB  runs  some  lidc  of  b^^ 
oonfonnded  a  little  wme,  it  we  are  to  have  the 
new  measons  with  tiieir  outkiidish  namenefah 
tantt  heetnnetres,  centimetres,  steics,  and  my- 
riagramraee,  simply  thrown  into  the  nixtnre. 
The  Bohoolmastw's  long  names  pven  hj  4to 
French  to  tbnr  weights  and  measures,  never 
shall  be  incorporatecl  in  tiie  IWUsh  language. 
But  the  tiiiags  r^reemted  by  nie  names  are  a 
ratiemd  neoessity  of  oommeroe,  tmd  will  surely 
oome  witJi  increasing  civilisation  into  aocepW 
aaoe  throu^^ut  Furope.  Foreign  witnesses 
before  a  parlnmentary  eommittee,  agreei  in 
tesUffing  tW  a  nation  which  has  adopted  the 
metrical  system  never  wishes  to  use  any  other. 
The  imrosBBe  oonvenioioe  for  tbe  maliest  do- 
mestie,  as  vdl  as  the  lai^eat  infceniKUona], 
use,  is  qaickly  felt  and  strongly  appreciated. 
Even  m  Ihigland  it  has  cr^t  into  swvioe 
amoM*  men  and  bodies  of  men  who  understood 
and  had  opportuiuties  fat  ben^mg  I? 
handiness.  Bi^paeers  and  insurance  companies 
have  in  very  many  instances  been  using  none 
but  a  dectmiJ  system  for  their  own  purposes  of 
calculation.  The  RegistrusGenend  uses  it,  and 
it  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  statistical 
de^Hutment  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  the  Customs  department  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  is  bIbo  used  in  the  Bank  of 
Sugluid.  Professor  HiUer  bmng 'asked  how 
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long  the  decimal-metiical  system  has  been  in  use 
in  acientific  operations,  answered,  "As  long  as 
Z  can  remember.  I  ^ould  think  tbat>  «Doe  the 
year  eighteen  'thirty-six  no  idiemiBt  ever  made 
use  of  weights  which  wen  not  dedmally  di- 
Tided."  Mr.  Fairbaim  said,  "  When  the  decimal 
aystem  has  once  been  nsed  in  a  macbine-nialdiig 
«atabUshment,  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  its 
being  given  up.  It  will  ultimately  get  into  all 
mecoanical  operations."  The  decimal  system 
is,  indeed,  in  the  working  out,  so  simple  and 
purely  mechanical,  that  it  can  itself  be  worked 
by  a  machine.  For  this  reason  there  would  be, 
bv  its  adoption,  a  great  saving  of  the  labour  of 
clerks  in  merclianta'  offices.  "An  English 
office,"  says  M.  Lorsant,  a  Belgium  mannfac- 
torer,  "  is  made  np  of  ready-reckoners  and  vade 
meoums,  things  utterly  unknown  abroad." 
Clergymen  and  teachers  point  out  the  immense 
waste  of  time  to  pupils  and  masters,  over  the 
learning  by  heart  and  application  of  the  English 
4«bles  of  weights  and  measures.  The  metriod 
■system  itself  is  learned  perfectly  aud  for  ever  in 
an  afternoon,  while  its  application,  says  Dr. 
Farr,  superintendent  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Oeneral  Roister  Office,  "would 
^t  rid  of  all  compound  rules  of  arithmetic." 
JProfeasor  Be  Morgan,  our  best  mathematical 
teacher,  says  that  "  the  whole  time  of  arithme- 
tical education,  by  adopting  the  decimal  system, 
might  be  reduced  by  one  half,  or  probably 
more."  An  old  and  eiperieuced  English  work- 
man,  who  Imd  been  engaged  on  railways  in 
-France,  Bdgjum,  and  Savoy,  said  that  when 
abroad  "  the  IWUsb  workman  got  the  weights 
Tery  quickly.  All  the  workmen  I  ever  had  any- 
^'^t  pnict  the  Frendi  system  to  the 

now,  what  r>  the  French  "metrical" 
system  F  It  is  simply  this.  A  standard  of  mea- 
sure or  metre  is  adopted  from  some  measure- 
ment that  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time  with 
mathematical  precision.  It  is  adled  the  measure 
or  the  metre,  aud  the  metre  which  happens  to  be 
adopted  is  the  teu  millionth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  North  Pole  and  tbe  Equator ;  wliicb 
happen*  to  be  onr  £ng^  niA  lengthened  by 
J^utthree  inches  and  a  third.  Tbe  original  idea 
x>f  an  Flng^  vard  bung  that  it  is  tiw  measure 
bom  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  middle 
of  Uie  chest  when  the  arm  is  outstretched  ude- 
ways — from  Henry  the  First's  arm— it  happens 
ibat  the  French  metre  is  not  so  much  above  as 
the  present  Engliah  yard  is  below,  that  standard 
of  measure  for  a  well-grown  Englishman.  A 
metre  represents,  indeed,  pretty  exactly  the 
atretch  in  the  arm  and  chest  of  a  Life-Quards- 
man.  We  may  stick  to  mother  English  th^, 
and  adopt  the  French  metre  simply  by  revision 
of  the  English  yard.  Until  the  use  of  the  old 
jard  measure  was  abolished,  tbe  natundised 
French  metre  might  be  oidled  the  new  yard. 
Very  well.  This  standard  of  measnio  vhicb 
we  could  so  easily  adopt  and  turn  into  Eng- 
lish, and  of  which  the  use  is  that  it  can  at  any 
time  be  determined  naturally,  and  does  not  re* 
^uire  the  storage  of  a  modu  instramait  in  the 
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Exchequer,  that  standard  of  measure  which  in 
French  is  called  a  metre,  the  French  aystem 
simply  subdivides  in  tenths  by  Ijatin  prefixes- 
decimetre,  a  tenth  of  it,  oentimetxe,  a  handiedth 
of  it,  millimetre^  a  thousaadifa  of  it— or  multi- 
plies by  tens,  with  Greek  prefixes— decametre  tot 
ten  of  them,  betometre  for  a  hundred  of  them, 
kilometre  for  a  thousand  of  them.  The  French 
like  words  of  that  sort.  We  don't  like  Ihem, 
and  we  never  can  be  got  to  use  them,  while  our 
mother  tongue  contams  such  words  as  tenth, 
hundredth,  and  thousandth,  teu,  a  hundred,  and 
a  thousand.  Having  discarded  all  commercial 
measures  of  length,  except  the  metre  or  rectified 
yard,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  say  tea  yards  than  to 
say  a  decimetre ;  and  as  no  other  measure  of 
length  is  left  to  be  mentioned,  the  word  yanl 
itself  can  often  be  dropped,  because  in  a  measure 
understood  to  be  of  length,  one,  ten.  a  tentL  a 
hundred,  a  hundredth,  can  mean  nothing  use 
but  a  yard  or  its  multiples.  Uniformity  of 
standard,  tuid  the  babit  of  measuring  by  tens 
being  thus  established  between  England  aad  tbe 
nations  of  the  Continent,  the  fweigmr  will 
understand  that  a  yard  is  a  metre,  just  as  easily 
as  be  sees  a  horse  to  be  a  cbeval^ 

lu  the  metrical  system  of  tbe  Continent  the 
metre  (or  new  yard),  as  standard  of  lengtiu 
governs  the  whole  system  of  estimating  size  and 
weight.  A  space  ten  metres  square  is  taken  as 
the  unit  of  laud  measure,  and  called  an  are. 
There  is  no  nearly  oorresponi^ng  English  term 
of  land  measure,  thou^  ten  area  would  be 
about  a  rood.  Enj^h  ownon  of  land  would 
not  thank  anybodv  for  interfering  too  much 
with  old  terms  of  measnrenent,  mt  are  is  a 
simple  word  that  nobody  can  qnarrel  with,  in 
harmony,  too,  with  gooa  natural  English.  Ar 
was  so  natural  a  combination  of  letters  to  our 
forebeara,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that  it  signified 
sundry  diffo^nt  things,  among  others,  pretty 
much  what  we  connect  with  extei^  of  land, 
honour,  and  property.  Let  us,  then,  by  all 
means,  in  measuring,  call  the  ten  squares 
(metres  or  yards)  an  are,  with  or  without  the 
linal  e,  and  measure  land  by  the  ten,  hundred, 
w  thousand  ar. 

For  measuring  the  solid  oontents  of  large 
luasBes,  the  Fre^  system  takes  the  cube  of  the 
metre  or  yard,  and  calls  it  a  stire,  sale  be^ 
then  by  the  st£re  in  tens  and  hundreds.  We 
have  no  English  objection  to  that  word,  but 
of  course  should  say  rather  ten  st^re  than  deca 
atire. 

That  sort  of  measure  being  too  large  for 
common  pm'poses,  the  cube  of  a  tenth  of  a  metr^ 
or  new  yard,  is  taken  in  t^mse  of  it  as  the  ood>- 
mou  unit  of  capacity.  This  the  French  call  a 
litre.  It  represents  pretty  exactly  a  pint  and 
three-quarters,  rather  more  than  less,  or  the 
measure  now  commonly  submitted  at  tavams 
and  elsewhere  to  the  English  cimsumer  as  a 
quart.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  abolish  our 
imperial  quart,  aooept  the  "reputed"  quart  as 
tbe  true  one,  and,  without  importing  into  the 
language  a  word  that  no  tongue  ocmU  natu- 
ralise, oring  the  EiigUdi  quart  into  exact  har- 
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monr  ^th  the  French  litre.  Hut  qoart  we 
shoold  then  hvn  ftnr  unit  of  tho  measnie  of  cit- 
pacitj. 

From  the  litre  or  dedmal  quirt,  the  nnit  of 
veiefat  U  obtauwd  br  taking  ■  tbousandih  part 
of  tbe  vi^t  of  a  litre  of  distilled  vater  for 
staiidaidt  and  calling  it  a  gianune :  the  weight  of 
tlw  litre  or  new  qout  iteelf  being  thus  under  a 
thouand  gnunmei,  or  a  kilogramme.  A  kilo- 
eramme  is  rather  more  than  two  pounds  aroir- 
aapois,  and  the  gramme,  or  8tandai:d  of  French 
weiglit,  is  a  little  under  fifteen  grains  and  a  half. 
The  series  of  weights  below  the  gramme,  chiefly 
concerns  chemists  and  men  of  science ;  the; 
would  hardly  be  used  in  commerce  except  by 
dealers  in  precious  stones.  To  these  weight^ 
therefore,  toe  names  of  Latin  composition,  deci- 
gramme, centigramme,  miUigramn%  alieadj  in 
use  by  men  of  science  thronghoat  Europe,  can 
most  properly  be  applied.  In  commerce.  Tor  the 
common  unit  of  weight,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  to  avoid*  the  not  very  ter- 
rible word  gramme,  ot,  as  we  might  Bnglish  it, 
gram.  We  might  then  better  say  len  gram,  and  a 
hundred  gnun,  than  decagram  or  hectogram;  bat 
as  it  woald  be  inconvenient  and  unnatural  to 
refer  weights  of  sngar,  bread  and  cheese,  and 
matters  otordinary  retail  commerce,  to  a  standard 
of  fifteen  grains  and  a  half,  we  might  go  a  step 
forther  and  be  content,  accepting  the  Greet 
prefix  in  the  case  of  a  thousand  grammes,  to 
speak  of  that  qaantify,  wbieh,  bei^  about  two 
pounds,  would  serve  as  a  ocnnniai  standard  in 
retail  trade  as  a  kilogram.  That  is  to  snr,  we 
might  do  so  if  it  were  thoi^^t  too  oonmsing 
after  the  total  abolition  of  the  ohance  medley  <» 
existinff  weights  and  measures,  to  use  the  word 
pound  mstead  of  kilovram.  But  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  learn  that  such  a  new  pound  re- 
presents about  an  ounce  and  a  half  more  than 
twice  the  quantitv  of  the  old  one.  At  any  rate, 
whether  we  double  the  pound,  or  adopt  the  kilo- 
mm,  we  would  for  higher  measures  of  weight  use 
the  word  hundred-weight  to  represent  a  hundred 
kilograms,  or  new  pounds.  The  name  would  ex- 
plain itsel^and  be  realDy  leu  perplexing  than  it 
now  is.  The  next  muftidB  u  ten,  it  would  be 
quite  ccmvenient  to  call  a  ton.  Twenty  hundred- 
weight, as  pounds  now  go,  are  a  ton,  tmt  Of  the 
kilograms  ten  hundred-weight  would  leave  the 
toa  very  nearly  what  the  arithmetic-books  now 
can  it :  that  is  to  aay,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  four  of  the  old  style  pounds,  instead  of  two 
thoasand  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  ton  then, 
by  which  we  calculate  so  many  things,  could,  by 
merely  reducing  it  a  few  pounds,  be  retained  in 
use,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  brought  into  exact 
harmony  with  the  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
rares  that  are  to  bc^  and  will  surely  be,  sooner 
<w  latw,  made  nnifwm  throughout  Europe. 

It  is  most  certain  that  any  swdi  attempt  to 
naiuialiae  the  foreign  system,  or  any  attempt  to 
introdoee  it  with  all  its  ori^final  pedantrj;  of 
style,  would  only  add  oonfusion  to  oonfnsion, 
unless  a  limit  were  set  to  the  days  of  the  weights 
and  measuiea  now  in  use.  Th^  should  be 
allowed  to  otistfn  at  most  a  twelrenwnth  after 


the  itttroduetiou  of  the  metrical  avstem,  and 
during  that  time  all  the  weights  and  measures, 
newly  introduoed,  would  have  to  be  named  witlt 
the  tittle  word  new  attadied  to  them*  whila 
they  should  be  compared  with  tiie  old  methoda 
in  uttle  books  of  easy  tabks,  under  their  nf^i 
name  of  "  European  **  Keasure, 

When  the  metrical  svstom  is  folly  adopted, 
we  shall  soon  achieve  tot  ourselves  a  decimal 
coinage :  thus  simpUffing  to  the  highest  degree 
the  accounts  of  trade,  and  making  it  easy  for 
the  laziest  man  to  inform  himself  bow  his  anaira 
stand.  Attempts  at  simpUfication  are  already 
made.  Mliolmie  trade  deals  largely  in  dozens 
and  scores,  because,  for  example,  while  there 
are  a  dozen  pence  in  a  shilling,  the  price  of  a 
dozen  gloves  at  tenpence  is  xnown  without 
calculation  to  be  ten  dozen  pence  or  shillings, 
and  while  there  are  twen^  ahiUius  In  a  pounds 
the  price  of  a  score  of  sheep  at  twenty-four 
shilhngs  apiece  is  known  at  once  to  be  twenty- 
four  pounds.  The  decimal  system  would  make 
all  ordinaiT  business  oalonhUions  as  simple  as 
this. 


SKALL-BME  CHRONICLES. 

Ahs  now  to  look  at  our  previous  subject  hm. 
auoilw  pfont  of  view ;  tha^  Bune^,  of  tha 
man  who  honestly  desuws  to  attain  social  sue* 
ceiB  Iff  fui  means,  who  wishes  to  make  himselC 
agreeable  to  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in. 
contact— in  a  word,  to  be  a  gentleman,  in  the 
highest  aooeptation  of  the  word.  What  will  hia 
views  be  about  politeness  F 

Politoiess  in  the  main,  he  will  think  to  him- 
self, is  a  thing  of  surface,  and  is  entirely  affected 
as  to  its  value  by  the  wOTth  or  wortblessness  of 
what  lies  beneath  it.  A  man  may  be  a  vuy  good 
man,  and  be  very  much  wanting  in  pditeness  ; 
or  he  may  be  very  .wicked  and  very  polite.. 
When  a  good  kind  person  is  polite,  his  courtesy 
is  charming ;  but  politeness  and  irickedness  to^ 
getiiw,  make  a  very  terrible  combination.  Is  it 
too  much  to  be^  tiiat,  generally  speaking,  ex- 
cessive politeness  is  a  bad  sign,  and  that  the 
excessively  polite  man  is  either  very  bad  or  at 
least  very  sdfishP  If  he  be  actual^  bad,  he  uses- 
bis  politemess  to  hide  his  wiokednessy  and  if  he 
be  simp^  sdfish,  he  uses  it  as  a  Bubatituto  for 
deeds. 

Politeness  is  one  of  the  luxnrieB  of  life.  Thft 
fascination  of  it  is  ine8iBtiU&  It  is  unpossiUe 
to  speak  of  its  channa  in  temu  that  are  exagge- 
rated, though  to  ^eak  in  snoh  terms  of  its  m/w 
wouhl  probably  he  easy.  What  it  its  value  F 

Ilien  seem  to  he  two  dasscB  of  persons  ia 
whose  oompomtion  potiieness  forms  an  impor- 
taut  ingredient :  themaattf  only  slightly  marked 
character,  of  a  somewhat  trivial  nature,  and 
who,  were  he  not  characterised  this  quality, 
would  have  nothing  else,  and  would  lose  all  f^ 
which  you  valued  hiin— tiiis  is  one  man  in  whom, 
pditeness  is  valuable^  and  ibo  other  is  he  who 
u  pi^to  from  philanthropy  and  kindBflSi  of 
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luBtfirinis  atongr  MOBg^  to  keep  tht  qoali^ 
in  aoM  MdgaetiaB.  and  om  fwbid  it  to  intflEfim 
viHi  Ae  itceagib  nA  aiiioetity  c£  Ub  ntttwe. 
Nov,  in  tiie  ftrst  of  Aew  two  ehanwtirs  polite^ 
nasB  is  nloaUe^  not  onlr  beouN  tlM  man  vovld 
pnlnblr  be  none  the  greater,  but  sonething  the 
IflSBj  if  it  were  wanting,  but  beeaoM  in  aooiety 
as  we  have  eenstitnted  it,  or  indeed  as  it  must 
neee88ari];r  be,  ctroomstaaeea  oeear^  and  oocur 
coatinQallr,  when  loa  politeness  is  positirelr 
useful  to  the  oomnmufy.  WHh  the  second  mitB 
the  qnalitr  in  qnestion  is  Tdnidde  as  an  exqui- 
site decoration  engrafted  on  a  atnwtun  of  itself 
splendid  and  beautiful. 

An  this  time  we  are  of  course  tafting  of 
markeS  pditeness.  There  is  common  polite- 
ness, thore  is  muled  politeness,  and  tfaeis  is 
excessire  pditeneas.  Common  politeness  is  soon 
disposed  of :  it  is  a  neces6ar7  of  (social)  life.  If 
a  man.  be  seated,  and  see  a  ladf  striding  b;  bis 
side,  to  offer  hia  chair  is  oomown  politeness— 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  cripple,  and  then  it  is 
common  politeness  for  him  to  explun  Uiat  he  is 
so.  In  the  same  way  the  indiridoal  who  has  been 
80  unfortunate  as  to  grind  his  boot-heel  into  tiie 
heart  of  yowr  eon,  is  ooiy  comoiouly  ptktit*  when 
he  expiKBeea  his  r^ret  for  the  droiuutance.  As 
to  nariced  pohtenea^  the  qoalttievisoit  ISc^t*^ 
be  interfeied  with  hf  it  vonid  In  tuiBBoif  and 
justice.  ITbw,  there  ate  ooeaeioig  when  a  man 
mar  hb  marked  politenese  to  raocUiy  liie 
first  of  these,  though  none  when  it  shouM  oteiw 
fere  with  the  second.  When  a  man  a^  yw  to 
dine  wHh  him,  to  meet  an  infndnal  whom  yan" 
detest,  it  would  not  be  ooramtmlj  peKte-  in  you 
to  8^  that  Ton  hate  hie  friend,  iokI,  timbre, 
will  not  go  1  so  yon  writo  wwd  ttat  yes  an 

engaged."  In  tlte  same  way  yon  an  sobr- 
thnes  oUEged  to  aooept  a  biddiiqr  ^  an  enter- 
tahmtent  lAiA.  you  id»hw  the  thought  ef,  yet 
oomnco  ptditeneaa  eempds  you  to  say  tiiat  you 
axe  "h^pT^  to  anit  yonradf  d  tiw  initattMr. 
Sttppos^  again,  that  yon  haro  aahed  a  paar^  of 
friends  to  cbner,  and  that  an  intimatefriendi  not 
among  t^  inrnted,  oaUs  while  yon  an  dm«ng, 
itwill  be  tteniAil  tboogb  covranHy  to  tett  Mm 
thtoi^h  your  serraat  that  yon  ve  net  at  hoBM 
Then  ar^  again,  mai?  noble  ast>  whieh  an 
nothing  we  take  eredit  for  then^  and  wh^ 
d<q>eBd  for  tins  value  on  the  manDsr  a  wiiek 
diey  are  dme.  Suppose  you  were  engaged  to 
take  part  in  some- social  meetii^,  towti&yen 
ndr  loohad  ftowaid  eageriy,  attl  that  whm  tin 
time  flame  yon  fomid  tiiat  yoar  dntf  kept  ^  at 
hone  whb  some  frjeMlorietattfe  who  Beeded  a 
oonipattioB,  the  ralne  of  your  horoie  act  m  giring 
up- tin  gratification  would  be  much  laaaened  by 
your  aidaiowledgti^  t^  real  motii«  of  your 
stayii^  at  home.  It  would  Hbea  be  a  nsked 
inatanee  of  kindneaa  and  poGtcnass  to  pntend 
that  yon  did  not  want  t»  go^  to  saj  that  yon 
would  gin  aoytfaii^r  to  get  ont  of  1^  engage- 
QMBt :  in  a  word,  to  allege  anr  naaen  for  yenr 
aet  exeeq^t  the  true  one. 

He  who  riindd  dmr  oat  a  oeie  of  pdite 


maanKBi  and  bind  himself  to  abide  by  %  might 
render  himsdC  an  intensely  agneable  memlier 
of  society,  but  at  some  sacriSce  of  grauune* 
ness,  and  indiTidoali^  nS  (dmiaoter.  To  what 
would  soeh  a  code  bind  liim.   It  is  part  of  the  \ 
ideal  o£  tfaia  pezfeotly  pdite  gentlenuu  that  he 
should  be  "anned  at  all  points,"  that  he  ^old 
be^  in  one  aotse  beyond  the  roaoh  of  miafortone,  | 
oraoeicfent;  that  i*  to  say,  that  no  nngle  thing 
that  could  poBsiUyha^Mn  should  deprin  him  ol 
h£9  serenity,  wrariEe  him  muMorteons  oren  for  a  , 
moment.    He  has,  for  instance,  just  receired  , 
irom  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Co.,  in  St.  James's-  ; 
street,  a  rery  beautiful  service  of  glass,  which 
by  some  avAward  movement  yon,  his  goes^ 
manage  to  bring  with  a  mighty  crash  to  the 
gronnd ;  now  at  this  crisis  our  ideal  genUeman  , 
must  so  utterly  ^ore  the  loss  he  has  sustained  | 
that  he  is  to  be  wholly  and  solely  occupied  with 
the  question  whether  you  have  cut  your  fingers,  , 
or  been  in  any  -waj  hart  by  the  broken  glass.  , 
Suppose  even  a  more  trying  case.   Suppose  you  '  • 
are  staying  in  the  house  of  thia  ideal  personage.  | 
Si^^oae  Iw  lends  you  one  o£  his  horses  in  order  I 
that  you  may  eniof  a.  HtUe  equestrian  eurais^  ■ ' 
that  you  let  tiie  nniiTT*  down,  mil  hring  hiu  i 
home^-he  must  be  a  valnable  hoEB^  and  a  -j 
Touite  of  his  nastec's— with  his  knees  out ;  whet- 
em  ^017  our  fiMBd  nuf^  and  numt,  feel  in  Us  j 
iuBoet  ind  at  vdut  has  luweaec^  it  moat  not  ' 
find  exynsion  so  mndt  as  in  the  motaiWBt  of  I 
afeaten.  His  whole  anxiety  mast  he^wi^yqa,  'I 
Are  yonhnrtP  woe yoa throws?  aceyournerres  { 
apeetP  an  you  ahatoniF  wW  will  you  take  P—  1^ 
Jame^  take  that  htHse  roond  to  the  ct^il^  and 
sendfor  Ifr.  Sphntas  qnefclras  peaaibk^tiiat  ; 
is  all  the  notioe  taken  of  the  aocident  itaslf. 

This  is  the  man  (hF  marked  politeneas.  The 
man  of  common  politeness  sits,  "  Ob  dear,  dear,  , 
how  Torynnfortiumte !    Dear,  dear,  I  ahcmldn't 
have  minded  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  others,  but 
—well,  it  oan*t  be  hdped,  I  hope  you  wenrt  hnrt  '■ 
yourself— now,  you^  not  to  m^e  yonrerif  im-  | 
hf^ipy;  my  dear  fdUow,  about  it,  these  things 
will  hqipen.— James,  lead  that  horse  round  care- 
fully, poor  thing  ;  send  off  a  messenger  at  once 
for      Splint,  and  wait  till  I  come  round  to  the 
stables  to  examine  the  exact  extent  q£  the  mia>  1 1 
chief."  I 

As  to  the  man  of  exoessiTe  politeness,  he  will  | 
notaUudetothehoneatalL  "My  dear  friend,"  h 
he  win  say;  **how  eiceedinglr  distressed  I  am  '  | 
to  thmk  that  yon  should  meet  with  so  unpleasant  <: 
a  eontntenpsl  I  wouldiA  have  bad  ytm  vm  i 
such  a  risk  for  the  w<»id.  I  am  vuts  sue  yon 
must  have  bean  hurt  and  terribly  shaken.  I  | 
insist  upon  seeing  you  to  you  room,  and— 
Hem7,  bring  a  glass  of  Cuxa^oa  at  onoe^  or  | 
btmid^  ;.woidd  you  like  brandy  better  now  P**  | 
and  this  excessively  polite  geBtleman  hariar  i 
raqpressed  himaeU  thns>  will  pteaently  letiie  to  ' 
soaaraeeEat^aaak-adieBeha^gtTBTwttohia  , 
feelings  in  a  voltey  of  stinnga  oaths. 

But,  consider  how  delightful  a  truly  pdite  man  i 
riubc»Una«Ubarmew><if  tfarttetfivhiakha  ' 
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possesses.  Wlutt  a  fascinating  property  that  is. 
Bow  safe  ve  feel  irith  him.  We  put  him  next 
'OUT  Iriali  friend  who  is  a  Roman  Cathdio,  eniaify 
oonfident  tluit  he  wfll  not  begin  abtaing  ti» 
Vtxpe,  or  speaking  (tispar^^gly  of  tiie  natires 
of  the  Bmerajd  Tsle.  We  invitfr  the  kading 
actor  of  the  dhj  to  dinner,  and  we  know  t^t 
OUT  polite  friend  will  not  b^in  praisingthe  othw 
leadii^  aetor  of  the  di^,  keeping  the  subject 
jaominently  forward  for  half  an  hoar  togethar. 
^this  taot  is  i^mt  an  instinct,  ao  little  caaitbe 
made  a  ^Saag  of  rale;  aatd  this  is  the  ease  also 
with  ta^  in  the  k^jluBt  seue  of  the  word. 
There  is,  however,  a  form  of  taste  whi^  w»  call 
"good  taste,"  which  is  to  a  oerttmt  extent  ae- 
qiirable  by  study  and  tbooghtfohes^  aadirikich, 
as  sneh,  may  be  described  in  words  mneh  better 
than  so  subtle  and  driieate  a  thii^  as  tact. 

I  wasoncedimiv  with  a  wor^oonple  whose 
ambition  was  somewhat  above  their  ponticai  in 
society.  ^They  had  coUeoted  some  rather  smart 
people  together,  who  wore  etHntinnally  in  the 
balut  of  meeting  each  other  in  "  the  wotM,**  and 
w)k>  kept  the  whole  eonrersation  to  thems^ves : 
tidking  of  pef^le  whom  thenr  host  and  hoatess 
did  not  know,  and  of  enterbainments  at  iriiich 
tteir  host  and  hostess  had  not  assisted.  I  was 
infeotdy  glad  when  oar  ezeellent  host,  after 
being  thus  condemned  to  speecAlesnieBsfbr  some 
tim^  at  last  addreeaed  his  wife,  as  the  oiJy  lady 
left  for  torn  to  talk  to,  and  asked  her  how  ^ 
l^d  Mr.  Feefatm^  pnformaBee  in  Bny  Kas  P 
Itns  was  an  apt  wajci  oiwreying  a  w^jnerited 
ni^oof  to  his  gnests  for  their  intolermbte  viol*- 
tinnof  •&  rales  of  good  tast^  and  even  eouaoa 
pofitenesa.  And  yet  the  peo^e  wba  emd  in 
^mmy  wonkllMm  UTtmn TnTTirnitrh ntitmnnhBd 
if  titer  had  been  told  tiut  tik^  were  not  be- 
famng  Ifte  ladies  and  goitienieiL 

Thm  is  another  tm  against  geod  into  wUeh 
is  the  rererse  of  this.  It  is  equally  detestaUe 
for  the  host  and  hostess  to  discourse  w^  eadk 
other  on  family  or  private  matters,  in  the  pre- 
sence oi  their  guoBts. 

"By-the-by,Polly,"aaysMr.Faggin3>  "whom 
do  you  think  I  saw  to-day  F" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  aor^  John,"  replies 
Mis.  H. 

"Guess.- 

"Indaett  Jo^  I  am'ii  oh  of  tlM  Ittg. 

ginsesP" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it— try  i«ain." 

"  No,        I  give  it  up." 

"  Well.  the%  I'll  tell  yoB»"  continneB  Mr. 
Hnggine— it  was  no  kss  a  penoa  thiUk  Oboboe 
MTJOonra!** 

"Qeoiia  Mi«giiHP*  th*  lady,  "why, 

I  tboogbt  he  was  in  AustiaKa.** 

"Ahl"  zqiliea  tha  Inubuul,  "and  so  did 
evoybody  dse;  bat  it  ^tpoan  the  mad  in 
which  Geoi^e  sailed,  had  no  sooner  reached  its 
destination  than  the  news  came  that  a  &^t-rate 
appointment  had  been  offered  him  in  Irebmd; 
and  the  mail  having  traveUad  qai<^ker  than  tiie 
ship  in  which  he  sailed,  he  fbond  the  news 


awaiting  him  when  he  arrived  at  Helbonme," 
Sm.  See. 

It  is  not  OQoe  nor  twioe  that  dialogwes  like 
this  hare  taken  plaee  over  mahoganies  be- 
neath whi(^  tiie  1^  of  the  Small-Beer  Chro- 
nijder  hare  been  ensconced.  While  sm^  talk  is 
going  on,  what  becomes  of  ^WBepersmisiHresen^ 
to  whtnn  Ate  afisrs  of  the  illnatrioas  George 
Mnggtns  are  not  in  th»  least  intorastingP  They 
hare  nothing  fw  it  but  to  look  at  the  piotnres 
on  ^e  oppoaite  wall,  or,  if  they  be  <tf  a  syoo- 
phantie  hain^  to  asainne  an  appearasoe  of  utterly 
ntnt-eixistent  md  ImpossitdftBitnest  in  Muffins. 

Haa  it  ever  luqppened  to  the  readn  to  be  one 
of  a  company,  some  of  the  memben  (Mf  wMeh 
have  a  joke  <rf  their  own  in  which  they  ddi^t, 
and  in  which  the  rest  of  the  soewty  have  no 
share?  It  h  at  that  terrific  isi  enter- 

tainment, which  I  will  venture  to  eall,  ungram- 
matically, "  a  few  friend,"  ^t  1^  peculiar 
development  of  bad  taste  may  fhTonrably  be 
studied,  especially  if  "the  frrw  friends**  meet  at 
titt  house  of  the  Ha^inses.  We  will  suppose 
that  in  the  course  of  the  entertunment,  and  at 
a  moment  when  the  eonrersation  is  general, 
some  one  present  happens  to  allude  to  "  bottied 
stout," 

"  I  say,  Qemge,'*  says  Mr.  Hi^gms,  in  a 
roguish  way,  "did  you  heartJiatP'* 
"  ^ar  irbat  P"  relies  Geo^^  eraairely. 
**  What  KrofDsaor  Stedl-Beer  haa  josfc  men* 
tioned." 

"No,"  Bays  ^bo  othn,  in  an  ofaatfaMts  mr* 

"IdidnV» 

"  Bctthd  tt<mi,'*regMBB  Mr.  Huggins,  in  strong^ 
italics,  "thaffl  aU." 
"Come,  none  of  that,"  says  the  victim. 
'Was  then  any  *ioatM  eksm*  with  itr 
digests  Hr.  Bng^tins,  wfto  is  one  of  Un  mi- 
tilted. 

"Come,  don*tjm  talk,  Buggina,"  retorfa  the 
injund  Qeorg^  else  some  of  na  begin 
thinking  abont  *6resnwi^.* " 

"  Tes,  and  the  *  foown  and  Soeptrei'**  put* 
in  M^.  Slugging  anotiier  of  the  initiated.  Then 
all      enlightened  ones  roar  simultaneously. 

It  is  a  matter  of  taste  to  know  the  exact 
moment  when  yon  an  b^itnning  to  bore  people, 
or  ta%  at  any  rate,  in  danger  of  doing  so.  Sow 
we  hove  all  been  bored  1^  those  persons  whose 
taste  does  not  tedl  them  when  to  leave  off,  who 
have  good  memories  and  plenty  <^lwaas,  w^  no 
ot^fimtlity  thought  t  What  a  dreadful  thing 
it  is  vrhen  they  will  give  you  the  raults  of  their 
reading,  or  vrhen  th^  enter  into  a  glowii^  de- 
scription of  the  looidities  they  visited  abroad. 
There  diould  be  laws  regulating  the  length  of 
time  accorded  to  any  oue  somid  speaker.  There 
should  be  an  hour-^aas,  or,  rather,  an  ^-glaaa, 
iriiioh  runs  out  in  three  minutes  and  a  lulf;  and 
when  it  is  tamed  it  should  be  a  sign  that  the 
particular  gentleman  who  is  at  tiw  moment  en- 
lightening the  company  should  aiceat  the  turent 
of  his  eioqoenoe. 
A  new  kind  of  Bore  has  <A  late  yean  sprung 
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into  exiatenoe— the  violeDt  boTe>  and  hj  {ax  the 
most  daugeroas  spectmen  of  the  bore-tribe  irith 
whidi  nuukind  is  aeqnainted.  He  nenx  speaks 
to  anybody  near  him,  bat  alwaya  to  some  one  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tables  or,  at  least,  on  the 
oth«  aide  of  the  board.  His  loud  harsh  voice 
makes  itself  heard  above  all  other  noises,  and  his 
andience.  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  at 
every  word.  Then  he  is  not  detected  as  a  bore. 
People  who  have  an  eye  for  a  bore— and  these 
are  not  niuneroiu^  there  bedog  a  huge  aeetian  of 
sodeiy  which  likes  to  be  bored--eren  thoie  who 
know  sonethbg  about  boring;  I  b^,  are  taken 
in  by  this  man.  "Bores  an  nionot(Hiinu,'*tii[^ 
njf  "and  quietly  penistent,  while  this  man  has 
ruber  a  ^asmodic  way  of  speaking,  and  he 
makes  a  noise,  too :  no,  he  cannot  be  a  bore ;  let 
me  listen  to  him."  And  they  do  listen  to  him, 
and  that  ia  not  all,  nor  the  worst  of  it ;  for  other, 
and  heretof^  cboning  bores,  obaerving  the 
violent  bore's  soccess,  say  to  themselves, "  Marry, 
I  ako  will  be  violent,  and  haply  I  nu7  get  a 
hearing  as  well  as  another,"  and  so  the  miwhief 
spreads. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  know  when  he  is  boring. 
I  have  ottea  seen  even  aviolent  bore  made  awace 
of  his  being  a  bore  by  the  faces  of  his  oompai^; 
and  I  hare  observed  him  to  plunge  on  with  new 
enei^  ont  of  pure  vindictive  feeling.  The  signs 
given  by  a  bored  audience  are  unmistakable.  An 
order  given  to  a  servant  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  a  general  tendency  in  the  company  to 
move  in  their  seats,  a  wandering  eye  in  Uie  indi- 
vidual addressed,  all  these  are  unmistakaUe 
symptoms  that  it  is  time  to  shut  up  shop  and 
give  somebody  dse  an  innings. 

Decidedly  boring  is  focfa^doi  by  good  taste, 
and  good  taste  is  a  part  (tf  oommon  politeness, 
and  as  such  is  binding  on  alL  On  all— the 
highest  and  Ihe  lowest— in  their  respective  ways. 
"What  onportuuties  the  shoidraeper  has  of  prac- 
tinng  what  is  dictated  by  good  taste !  That 
stereotyped  phrase^  What  is  the  next  article  P" 
is  a  hnsaoh  cS  commercial  good  taste.  It  is 
amaidngly  injadicions,  and  ineffective  too,  for,  in 
&ot,  you  an  teased  till  you  get  savage,  and  re- 
solve that  you  will  never  again  enter  the  shop ; 
just  as  you  also  resolve  that  the  gentleman  who, 
while  opiating  on  your  hair,  remarks  that  it  is 
"certainly  dry,  and  that  a  little  of  the  Elixir- 
balsam  of  Peruvia  would,"  Ac,  shall  liave  hot 
few  opportunities  henceforth  of  commenting  on 
the  state  of  your  thatdi.  I  once  boi^ht  a  bottle 
of  olives  at  an  eminent  grocer's  in  a  leading 
thoronghfare  at  the  West-end,  and  as  the  man 
who  fetched  it  returned  to  me  with  the  bottle  in 
his  hand,  he  lightly  threw  it  up  once  or  twice 
and  caught  it  agoinj  the  action,  taken  in  oom- 


bination  with  a  very  leisurely  and  languid  style 
of  walking,  being  inexpressibly  offensive.  That 
same  languor  in  a  shopman  is  very  revolting,  and 
so  is  any  manifestation  of  interest  in  matters 
foreign  to  the  particular  tosnsaction  in  which  he, 
the  seller,  and  yon,  the  buyer,  are  «igaged.  A 
shopman  who  panses  while  packing  up  your 
parcel,  to  glanoe  ont  of  window  at  something 
going  on  in  the  street,  should  be  transported  for 
life. 

Shioi^h  of  tiiese  "modem  instauoes."  Let 
us  go  bulk  to  generalities,  for  a  moment,  be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  of  Our  PtdUoiess. 
"Things  are  not  what  they  seem."  The  thing 
that  most  takes  our  £uuqr  at  first  ai^t  is  not 
alwqv  the  best  thmg  or  the  finest  thing.  Know- 
ledge, and  ^perioioe,  sad  tokraUy  nioexe 
study,  enlighten  ns  to  the  wmth  (A  the  diSbrmt 
wares  with  whidi  we  are  tKoagfat  in  contact  m 
this  great  market-pince.  As  Uie  years  acomnu- 
late  upon  ns,  like  the  rings  that  are  added  to  the 
tree-trunk,  as  the  hairs  tumble  from  our  crowns, 
and  grizsle  on  our  chins,  we  &id— if  we  belong 
to  the  <xiitt  oi  persons  who  have  their  minds 
tolmildy  open  to  oonvicticm — we  find  the  olue  to 
many  enigmas,  and  the  scales  that  hid  many 
truths  fr^m  us  drop  gent^,  or  are  torn  roughly, 
as  the  case  may  b^  from  our  eyes.  Invariably^ 
our  discoveries  tend  one  way ;  they  tend  towards 
a  better  appreciation  of  what  is  solid,  sound,  and 
true,  and  to  an  increased  undervaluing  of  qua- 
lities which  are  slight  and«uperfieial.  A  rol-aa- 
vfsoi  ia  probably  to  many  palates  a  ipoie  agree- 
able'dii^  titan  a  leg  of  mutton,  but  it  is  not  m- 
valuable.  When  we  want  merely  to  plessa  our 
taste,  we  dally  with  tiie  first ;  but  wluni  we  want 
suppOTt  and  strength,  I  thii^  we  are  q>t  to  htm 
recourse  to  the  joint.  With  this  besots  simik^ 
we  will  dismiss  for  the  present  this  qoestioa  of 
bowing  and  scraping;  and  get  on  with  all 
speed  to  other  matters  otnineoted  wUh— our 
manners. 
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He  did  follow  her,  and,  ooDvinoed  that  she 
would  be  engaged  ten  deep  in  five  minutes^ 
hustled  up  to  the  master  of  tbe  cezemonies  and 
begged  an  introdaction.  The  great  baaket'a  son 
was  attended  to  at  once. 

Julia  saw  them  coming  as  her  sex  can  see, 
without  looking*.  Her  ejea  were  ou  fire,  and  a 
dehcious  blush  on  her  cheeks,  when  the  M.C.  in- 
troduced Mr,  Alfred  Bardie  with  djia  pomp.  He 
asked  her  to  dance. 

"  I  am  engaged  for  this  dance." 

"  The  next  ?'*  said  Hudkb  timidly. 

"With  pleasure." 

But  when  th^  had  got  so  Ear,  th«7  wen  both 
seized  with  bashful  sitencc;  ana,  just  as  Alfred 
was  going  to  try  and  break  Comet  Bosautjuet^ 
age  18,  height  6  fsefc  4  indies,  stmtted  up  to  Uiem 
with  cUnMng  heel,  and,  jriMuaDg  haughtily  up  at 
hhn,  canried  Julia  off,  Ms  %  iteam-tng  towing 
aw^  some  lair  schooner. 

To  these  little  thorns  sodety  treats  all  anxious 
loTor^  but  the  incident  was  new  to  Alfred,  and 
discomposed  him ;  and,  besides,  he  bad  nosed  a 
rival  in  Sampsw's  preseiqiUtBi.  So  now  he 
thou^t  to  himself  "that  little  ensign  is  'his 
pnppy.' " 

To  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Dodd  he  offered  to  conduct 
her  to  a  seat.  She  thanked  hun;  she  would 
nther  stand  where  she  could  see  her  daufi^ter 
dance:  on  this  he  took  her  to-the  embrasure  of 
a  window  opposite  where  Julia  and  her  partner 
stood,  and  they  entered  a  eircleof  spectators. 

TIw  band  struck  up,  and  ^  solemii  skating 
began. 

"  Who  is  this  lovely  creature  in  white  P"  asked 
a  middle-aged  solidtor.  "In  white  P  I  do  not 
see  any  betnity  in  white,**  replied  his  daughter. 
"Why  there,  before  your  eyes,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, loudly. 

"What,  that  girl  danoiog  with  the  little 
captain?  I  don't  see  much  beanty  in  her.  Jnd 
what  a  rubbishing  drMs.** 

"It  never  cost  a  pound,  making  and  all,**  sug- 
gested another  Barkingtraiian  nymph. 

"But  what  8plaididprails,"Baidatbitdi  "can 
they  be  real  r 


"Beal!  what  an  ideal"  cgaculated  a  fourth: 
"who  puts  ou  real  pearls  as  big  as  peas  with 
muslin  at  twenty  pence  the  yard  P" 

"Weasels!"  muttered  Alfred,  and  quivered 
all  over:  and  he  felt  to  Mrs.  Dodd  so  like  a 
savage  going  to  spring  that  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  wrist,  and  said  gently,  but  with  autho- 
rity, "Be  eabn,  sir  I  and  oblige  me  by  not  no- 
tioing  these  people." 

Then  they  threw  dirt  on  her  bouquet,  and  then 
on  her  shoes,  while  she  was  winding  in  and  out 
before  their  eyes  a  Qrac^  ud  her  soft  muslin 
drifting  and  flowing  like  an  appropriate  doud 
round  a  young  godded. 

"A  little  starch  would  make  it  set  cot  better. 
It's  as  limp  as  a  towel  on  the  line." 

"ril  be  sworn  it  was  wa^ed  at  home." 

"Where  it  was  made." 

"Icallitan&nota  gown.** 

"Do  let  us  move,"  whispered  Alfired. 

**  I  am  very  comfortable  here,"  whispered  ^rs. 
Dodd.  "How  can  these  things  annoy  my  ears 
while  I  have  eyes  P  Lookather!  Sheisbyfar 
the  beat  dressed  lady  in  the  room;  her  muslin 
is  In^an,  and  of  a  qiuli^  unknown  to  these  pro- 
vincial shopkeepers;  a  rajah  gave  it  as:  her 
pearls  have  been  in  every  court  in  Europe  ;  and 
she  herself  is  beautifiil,  would  be  beautiful  dressed 
like  the  dowdies  who  are  criticising  her:  aad,  I 
think,  sir,  she  dances  as  well  as  any  lady  can,  en- 
cumbered with  an  Atom  that  does  not  know  the 
fiarure." 

At  this,  as  if  to  extinguish  all  doubt,  Julia 
flon^  them  a  heavenly  smile;  she  bad  been 
furtively  watching  them  all  the  time,  and  she 
saw  they  were  talking  about  her. 

The  other  Oxonian  squeezed  up  to  Hardie. 
"Do  you  know  the  beaolyP  She  amiled  your 
way." 

"Ah!"  said  Hardie,  deliberately,  "you  mean 
that  young  lady  with  the  court  pearls,  in  that 
exquisite  Indian  muslin,  which  floats  so  grace- 
ful^, while  the  other  muslin  girls  are  all  crimp 
and  stiff,  like  little  pigs  clad  in  crackling:'' 

"Ha!  ha!  ha  I  Yea.  Introduce  me  I" 

"I  oould  not  take  such  a  liberty  with  the 
queen  of  the  baU." 

ISxi.  Dodd  smilec^  but  felt  nervous  and  ill 
at  ease.  She  ttiooj^t  to  herself,  "Now  here  is 
ageii«nnu,impetnouapest."  As  far  the  luntilo 
puty,  Bta^ned  at  firrt  by  the  masculine  mso- 
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lence  of  young  Hardie,  it  soon  novnni,Kai, 
true  to  its  sex,  attaokfid  hib  obliquely^  tbroogb 
his  whitt  ladre* 
"WhoMthe  betkntroCilkOtbclir  mMoimv 

bauglitily. 

"I  dou't  know;  but  not  tlu4 untiCidLtbiBC 
in  limp  moslin.'* 

"  I  should  sayHiwHotiMElBttonit^tebfUA. 

suggested  a  tliird. 

"  Oh,  beyond  question." 

"Which  is  Miss  Hetherington P*'  asked  the 
Ozonian  cooU;  of  Alfred. 

"Ob.  she  Ton't  do  for  w.  It  is  that  little 
challc  fiiced  girl,  dressed  in  pink  vith  red  raBes; 
ibe  pink  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste." 

At  this  both  Oxonians  laughed  anogiBitif,  and 
iSxa,  Doddwith^tev  her  hand  from  the  speuer'e 
arm  ud  glided  avay  behind  tiie  throng.  Julia 
looked  at  him  with  marked  anxiety.  He  re- 
turned her  look,  and  was  soie  pouled  what  it 
meant,  till  he  found  Mrs.  Bodd  had  withdiavn 
softly  f^m  him ;  then  he  stood  confased,  re- 
grelting,  too  lat^  he  had  not  obeyed  her  posHire 
request  and  tried  to  imitate  her  dignified  for- 
bearance. 

Hie  quadrille  ended.  He  instantly  stepped 
forward,  and,  bowing  politely  to  the  comet,  said 
anthoritatiTely,  "Mrs.  Doddsendsmetooondttct 
you  to  her.  With  your  permission,  sir."  His 
arm  was  offered  and  taken  before  the  UtUe 
warrior  knew  where  he  was. 

He  had  her  oo^  his  arm,  soft,  ligh^  and  fica- 
grant  as  zephyr,  and  her  cool  breath  wooing  bis 
neck ;  ob,  the  thrill  of  that  moment !  but  her 
first  word  was  to  ask  Mm  with  cooaiicrable 
anxiety,  "Why  did  mamma  leave  you?" 

"  Miss  Dodd,  I  am  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 

"No  doubt!  no  doubt!"  said  she,  a  litUe 
crossly.  She  added  with  one  of  her  gnsbee  of 
nalretS,  "and  I  shall  be  unhappy  too  if  ypn 
displease  nuunma." 

"Wliatoonldldof  Agmgofsnobbeaaesvera 
detneting  £com— aomefaodj.  To  apeak  ^akJyi 
they  were  nmning  down  tlw  loveliest  of  bnr  eex. 
Your  mamma  told  me  to  keep  quiet.  And  so  I 
did  till  I  got  a  fair  chancei  and  tiien  I  gMfr  it 
them  in  their  teeth."  He  gcoood  his  own,  and 
added,  "  I  think  I  was  vwy  good  not  fo.kiek 
tbem." 

Julia  coloured  with  pleasure  and  proeeeded,to 
turn  it  off;  Oh !  most  forbearing  aod  conside- 
rate," said  she :  "ah,  by  the  way,  Itiiink  L  did 
hear  some  ladies  express  a  miagiTing  as  to  the 
pecuniary  value  of  my  costnme ;  ha  !  ha !  Ob 
—you— foolish— thing  [—Fancy  minding,  tiiat! 
W^y  it  is  in  little  sneers  that  tiie  approval  of  tiie 
ladies  shoTra  itself  at  a  ball,  and  it  is  a  much 
sinoerer  compliment  than  the  gentlemen'e  bom- 
baatical praises;  *tbefairestofhersex,'andsaon; 
Uiat  none  but  the  '  silliest  of  bar  sex'  belWes." 

"  I  did  not  the  fairest  of  her  sex  t  I  said 
tiie  loveliest  of  her  sex.** 

"  Ob,  that  alters  the  cose  entirely,"  said  Julia, 
whose  spirits  were  mounting  with  the  lights  and 
music,  fuid  Alfred's  company, "  so  now  come  and 


be  reconciled to- the  best  uid  wisest  of  her  aex; 
ay,  ami  the  beautifullest,  if  you  but  knew  her 
met%  dear;  dirlligiifacs  as  I  dos  tiitre  rtie  is; 
Utuifly.  M«mnaf|beK  is  4  9ittt«itlbryoa. 
real  or  feigned.^ 

"  BM  Qodd,"  said  Alfred.  "  I  bad  no 
right  to  disobey  you  and  risk  a  scene.  Tou 
served  me  right  afaaodcuog  me ;  I  feel  the 
rebuke  and  its  justice.  Let  me  hope  your  ven- 
geance  will  go-no  fttfthw.'' 

Mrs.  Dodd  smiled  at  the  graBdiloqnenee  of 
yonilv  and  told  him  he  had  mistaken  bor 
character.  "I  saw  I  had  acquired  a  generon^ 
hot-headed  ally,  who  was  beuLon  doing  battle 
withinaaoU.;  so  I  withdrew,  i  but  ae  I  should  at 
Waterloo^  oc  aaywhoe  els^  iriiere  people  pvt 
tbemsebrea  m  a  passion." 

The  band  struck  up  again. 

"Ahl"  said.Jnlim  "and  I 'promised  yoa  this 
dance;  but  it  is  awaUe;  and  my  gwmfian  angel 
objects  to  the  vdae  &  (teux  tempa."  ' 

"  Decidedly,  ^uld  the  xaoQisra  in  Ihg- 
land  permit  their  dang^ters  to  rQBq>.  and  wreath, 
in  public,  and  call  it  walbnng,  I  nnut  eUatd  fine 
till  tbey  tetnm  to  their  senses." 

Juba  looked  at  Alfiwd  despondoitly ;  he  took 
his  cue  and  said  with  a  smile» "  Well,  periisps  it 
is  a  leetle  bmtai ;  a  donkey's  grilop  wd  then 
twirl  her  like  a  mop." 

"  Suice  you  admit  tba^  .pebmyofi  can  waltz 
comme  il  faat  P"  said  Mn.  Dodd. 

AlJred  said  be  ought;  he  bad  ipven  hi»  whole 
soul  to  it  in  Glemany  last  Long. 

"Then  I  can  haTB  thepleasnreof  dr^ipingtlte 
tyrant.  Away  irit^ym  both  while  theie  is 
to  ciieulate. 

Alfred  took  his  partner  ddieat^;  they  made 
just  two  catlike  steps  forward,  and  melted  into 
the  waltz. 

It  was  anexquinte  moment.  To  mostyoong 
people  Love  comes  after  agreat  deal  of  wakzing. 
But  tins  pair  brot^t  the  awakened  tenderness 
and  trembling  sensibilities,  of  twobraittghearts^ 
to  this  thes  flnt  intoxteating  whirl:  ^  than, 
therefor^  ewrytbmg.was  an  even^  everything 
was  a  tbrill-^ihe  first  meeting  and  tmid  preasuie 
of  tluir  faanda,  the  first  deHode  enlbldjng  of  her 
snpi^  waist  bybia  strong  arm  but'  txembfany 
band,  the  delightful  unison  of  tbeir  unerring 
feet,  the  movement,  the  music,  the  soft  ddkious 
wbiii,  her  oool  breath  salutii^  hb  neck,  his 
ardent  but  now  liquid  eyes  se^cing  hen  tenderly, 
and  drinking  tbem  deep,  hers  that  now  ud  thni 
sipped  his  so  sweetly— all  these  were  new  and 
separate  joys,  that  linked  themselves  in  one  aoit 
delirinm  of  bliss.  Xt  was  not  a  watti;  it  «a» 
an  Ecstasy. 

Starting  almost  alone,  this  peerless  pafr  danoed 
a  gauntlet.  On  each  side  admiration  and  detrac- 
tion buzzed  all  the  time, 

Beaatifall  They  are  turning  in  the  air.** 
Quite  gone  hj,  That^hovtiie  oldfingieB 
dance." 

Chorus  of  shaUoir  mdes.  "Baw  well  ahs 

waltzea." 
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Chorus  of  shallow  females.  "How  well  he 
waltzes." 

But  they  noted  neither  praise  nor  detraction 
they  saw  uotliing,  heard  nothing^,  felt  nothing  bat 
therosdres  and  the  other  music,  till  two  valsers 
&  deux  temps  took  "  a  tremendoos  header"  into 
them.  Thus  amartiy  reminded  they  had  not 
earth  all  to  themselves,  they  laiqhed  good 
humouredly,  and  paused. 

"  Ah !  I  am  lu^py  !**  gushed  from  Julia.  She 
Hoalied  at  herself,  and  said  severely,  "You 
danoe  very  well,  sir  :**  this  was  said  to  justii^ 
her  nngiurded  ejacnlatioB,  and  did,  itfter  a 
fiubioa.  "I  tiiink  it  is  time  to  go  to  mammaJ 

"So  sooi.  And  Z  bad  so  moch  to  8»  to 
yon. 

"  Oh,  very  wdL  I  am  aU  attention," 

The  soddea  fadtHr  ofibred  set  Alfred  stanw 
mering  a  littLe.  "I  wanted  to  apologise  to  you 
forsomething-^o  are  so  good  you  seem  to  hare 
fo^tten  it-4>ut  I  dare  not  hope  that — I  mean 
at  Henley— when  the  beauty  ol  your  character, 
and  your  goodness,  so  ompwraied  me,  that  a 
&tal  impulse  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?**  said  Julia,  looking 
faim  full  in  the  face,  like  an  offended  lion,  while, 
with  true  feminioe  and  Julian  inconsistency  her 
bosom  fluttered  like  a  dove.  "I  never  exchuigdd 
one  word  with  you  in  my  life  before  to-day ;  and 
I  never  shall  again,  if  you  pretend  the  contra]?: 

Alfred  stood  stupified,  and  looked  at  her  in. 
pitecas  amazement  ' 

"  I  value  yonr  aeqiuuntance  highly,  Mr.  Hiardie, 
now  I  have  made  it,  as  acquaintances  Me  made ; 
bat  please  to  observe,  I  never  saw  you  belm 
floaroely ;  not  even  in  ^orob." 

**  As  you^ease,"  aaid  ha,  reoorering'  his  wits 
inpart.  "Whatyoasayl'nswnrto." 

"Then  I  sar»  nsver  remind  a  lady  of  what  yon 
should  wish  her  to  fbjget." 

"Iwasafocd.  And  yoa  are  an  angel  (tf  teet 
and  goodness." 

"  Ob,  now  I  am  sure  it  is  time  to  join  marnma,** 
8ud  she,  in  the  dryeat,  dndlest,  way;  "  Valsons." 

They  waltzed  down  to  Mrs.  Dodd,  exchanging 
hearts  at  every  turn,  and  they  took  a  good  many 
in  the  space  a  ronnd  taUi^  for  in  truth  both 
vera  equally  loth  to  part. 

At  two  o'clock,  Mrs.  Dodd  resumed  common* 
place  views  of  a  daughter's  heaith,  and  rose 
to  go. 

Her  fly  had  idayed  her  fiiae,  and,  being  onr 
island  hom^  it  rained  backets.  Alfred  nm, 
before  they  could  stop  him,  and  caught  a  fly. 
He  was  dripping.  Mrs.  Dodd  expressed  her 
regrets;  hetoldberit  did  notnutter;  for  him 
the  boll  was  now  over,  thefloven  &ded,  and  Uie 
lights  darkness  visible. 

"The  extravagance  of  these  children!"  said 
Mrs.  Itodd  to  Julia,  with  a  smile,  as  soon  as  be 
was  oat  of  hearing.'  Julia  madeuoreidy. 

Next  dajr  lAie  was  at  evemng  church:  the  oon^ 
gregation  was  very  sparse.  The  first  gUnce  re- 
vealed Alfred  Hardie  standit^  in  tho  very  next 


pew.  He  wore  a  calm  front  of  consciona  rectitude; 
imder  which  peeped  sbeep>faced  mi^ivings  as  to 
the  result  of  this  advance;  for,  like  aU  true  lovers, 
he  was  half  impudence,  half  timiiUty;  and  both  on 
the  grand  acde. 

Now  Julia  in  a  ball-room  was  one  creature, 
another  in  church.  After  the  first  surprise, 
which  sent  the  blood  for  a  moment  to  her  cheek, 
she  found  he  had  come  without  a  prayer-book. 
She  looked  sadly  and  hidf  reproachfully  at  him ; 
then  put  her  white  band  calmly  over  the  wooden 
partitioD,  and  made  him  read  wiUi  her  out  of  her 
book.  KtBshand  her  hynutbook  with  him,  too^ 
and  sang  her  Maker's  pnise  modnily  and  ac^mly 
but  eai^sUy,  and  qnite  undiBtarbed  1^  her 
lover's  presence'. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  psrecmtnra  was  drawing 
bim  to  heaven  btddinff  by  that  good  book,  and 
by  her  tauchingr  vcoce.  He  ttit  good  aU  over. 
To  be  like  her  he  tried  to  bend  h^  nbsHa  mind 
xm  the  prayers  of  the  c^nreb,  and,  for  the  int 
time,  realised  bow  beantiful  they  are. 

After  eervioe  be  followed  her  to  the  door. 
Island  home  again,  by  the  ptulfiilt  and  she  had 
a  thick  shawl  but  no  umbrdla.  He  had  brought 
a  laiKC  one  on  the  chance ;  be  would  see  her 
home. 

"Quite  unnecessary;  it  is  so  near." 
He  insisted ;  she  persisted ;  and,  persisting; 
yielded.  They  said  but  little;  yet  they  seemed 
to  interchange  volumes,  and,  at  each  ga^ight 
they  passed,  they  stole  a  look,  and  treasured  it 
to  feed  on. 

That  nigfat  was  one  broad  step  more  towards 
the  great  happiness,  or  great  misery,  which 
awaits  a  noble  love.  Snch  loves,  somewhat  rare 
in  Nature,  have  lately  beocune  so  very  rare  in 
Fiction,  tlut  I  have  ventoied,  with  many  mis- 
luring^  to  detail  the  peenliazitiea  <tf  its  rise  and 
progress.  But  now  for  a  time  it  advanced  on 
Dc^en  fraeks;  Alfred  bad  the  right  to  call  at 
Albion  Vnia,  and  he  came  twice;  once  ^en 
Mrs.  Dodd  was  out.  This  was  the  time  he 
stayed  the  two  boors. 

A  Mrs.  James  invited  Jane  and  him  to  tea  and 
exposition.  There  be  met  Julia  and  Sdward, 
who  had  just  retomed.  Edward  was  takenwith 
Jane  Hardie's  faoe  and  dovelike  eyes;  eyes  that 
dwelt  with  a  soft  and  chastened  admiration  on 
hb  masculine  face  and  bis  model  form,  and  theur 
owner  felt  she  had  received  "a  call"  to  wntcb 
over  his  spiritual  weal.  80  they  paired  off. 

Julia's  flaetnatittg  spirits  settled  now  into  a 
calm,  demure,  complacoiey.  Her  mother,  find- 
ing this  stnmge  remedial  virtue  in  youthful 
society,  gave  young  parties,  inviting  Jane  and 
Alfred  in  their  turn.  Jane  hesitated,  but,  as  she 
could  no  longer  keep  Julia  from  blowing  her 
worldly  brother,  and  hroed  a  way  might  be 
opened  for  her  to  reeoue  Bdwaid,  tdierdaxed  her 
genenl  mle,  wfaidi  ma,  to  go  into  no  oompany 
xdigions  aorioe  fbnned  part  of  the 
entntainment.  Yet  her  oonadenoe  mi  ill  at 
owe ;  and,  to  set  them  an  esam]^  she  took  oan^ 
vriuB  she  asked  the  Dodda  iuretan,  to  ban  • 
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clergyman  tliere  of  her  own  party,  who  could 
pray  and  expoond  with  imctioii. 

Mis.  Doddi  not  to  throw  cold  water  <ai  what 
seemed  to  grati^  her  obildien,  accepted  Miss 
Bardie's  inTitatioii ;  but  she  nerer  intended  to 
go,  and  at  the  last  momoit  wrote  to  aay  she  was 
slightly  indisposed.  The  nature  of  the  indiapo- 
sitioa  she  revealed  to  Jolia  alone.  "That  young 
lady  keeps  me  on  thorns.  I  never  feel  secure 
she  will  not  say  or  do  something  extravagant  or 
unusutd:  she  seems  to  suspect  sobriety  and 
good  taste  of  being  in  league  with  impiety. 
Man  I  succeed  in  bridling  lier  a  little ;  but 
encounter  a  female  enthusiast  in  her  own  boose  F 
Merci !  After  all,  there  must  be  something  good 
in  her,  since  she  is  yonr  friend,  and  you  are  hers ; 
let  her  pass :  I  have  somethii^  more  serions  to 
say  to  you  before  you  go  there.  It  is  about  her 
brother.  He  is  a  flirt :  in  fact>  a  notorious  one, 
more  than  one  lady  tells  me." 

Julia  was  silent,  but  began  to  be  very  uneasy ; 
tiiey  were  sittii^  and  talking  after  sunset,  yet 
without  caudles ;  she  profitec^  for  once,  by  tbat 
amazing  gap  in  the  intelligence  of  "  the  sex." 

"  I  hear  he  pays  yon  compliments ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  disposition  to  single  yon  out.  Now,  my 
love,  yott  have  the  good  sense  to  Imow  that, 
whatever  a  young  man  of  that  age  says  to  you, 
he  si^  to  many  other  ladies ;  but  your  expe- 
rience is  not  equal  to  your  sense ;  so  profit  by 
mme ;  a  girl  of  your  age  must  never  be  talked 
of  with  a  person  of  the  other  sex :  it  is  fatal; 
fatal!  but  if. you  permit  yourself  to  be  sin^^ 
out,  you  will  be  talked  inevitaUy,  and  distress 
those  who  love  you.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  mju 
dicions  duets  in  sodety ;  oblige  me  by  doing  so 
to-night.** 

To  show  how  much  she  was  in  earnest,  Mrs. 
Dodd  hinted  that,  were  her  admonition  negated, 
she  should  regret,  for  once,  having  kept  dear  of 
an  enthusiast. 

Julia  had  no  alternative;  sbe  assented  in  a 
faint  voice.  After  a  pause  she  faltered  out, 
"  And  suppose  he  should  esteem  me  seriously  F" 

Mrs.  Dodd  replied  quickly,  "Tlien  tliat  would 
be  much  worse.  But,"  sud  she,  "I  have  no 
apprehensions  on  tJiat  score ;  you  are  a  child, 
and  he  is  a  precocious  boy^  and  rather  a  flitt. 
But  forewarned  is  forearm^.  So  now  run  away 
and  dress,  swoct  one:  my  lecture  is  Quite 
ended.*' 

The  sensitive  girl  went  up  to  her  room  with  a 
heavy  heart.  All  the  fears  she  had  lulled  of  late 
revived.  She  saw  plainly  now  that  Mrs.  Do^ 
only  accepted  Alfred  as  a  pleasant  acquaintance : 
aa  a  Bon-iuHaw  he  was  out  of  the  question.  "Oh, 
what  will  she  say  when  she  knows  all  F"  thoi^ht 
Julia. 

Next  day,  sitting  near  the  window,  she  saw 
him  coming  up  the  road.  Afterthe  first  move- 
ment of  pleasure  at  the  hare  -  sight  of  him,  she 
was  sonryhe  had  come.  Mamma's  suspicions 
awake  at  last,  and  here  he  was  again ;  the  thinl 
call  iu  one  fwtoight  I  She  dared  not  risk  an 
interview  with  him,  ardent  and  unguarded,  under 


that-penetrating  eye,  which  she  felt  would  now 
be  on  tiie  watch.  ^ 

She  rose  hurriedly,  said  as  oarelessly  as  she 
could,  "  I  am  going  tb  the  school,"  an^  tying, 
her  bonnet  oniJl  in  a  flurry,  whipped  ont  at  the 
back  door  with  her  shawl  in  her  hand  jnst  as 
Sarah  opened  the  front  (toor  to  Alfred.  She  then 
shuffled  on  her  shawl,  and  whuked  through  the 
little  shrubbery  into  the  open  Add,  and  reached' 
a  path  that  led  to  the  sdhool,  and  bo  gratified 
was  she  at  her  dexterity  in  evading  her  favourite,, 
tbat  she  hung  her  head,  and  went  mnrmuriog, 
"  Cruel,  cruel,  cruel !" 

Alfred  entered  the  drawing-room  gaily,  with  a. 
good-sized  card  and  a  prepared  speedi.  This 
was  not  the  visit  of  a  friend  but  a  functionary; 
the  treasurer  of  the  cricket-ground,  come  to  book 
two  of  his  eighteen  to  play  against  the  All 
England  Eleven  next  month.  "As  for  you,  my 
worthy  sir  (turning  to  Edward),  I  shall  just  put 
you  down  without  ceremony.  But  I  must  ask 
leave  to  book  Captain  Dodd.  Mrs.  Dodd,  I  come 
at  the  universal  desire  of  the  club;  they  say  it 
is  sore  to  be  a  dull  match  without  Captain  Dodd. 
Besides,  he  is  a  capital  player." 

"Mamma,  don't  you  be  caught  by  his  cbafi'," 
said  Edward,  quietly.  "Pai«  is  no  player  at 
all.  Anything  more  unlike  cricket  than  his  way 
of  making  runs-  ,  " 

"  But  he  makes  them,  old  fellow ;  now  you  anf 
I,  at  Lord's  the  other  day,  played  in  fost-rate 
form,  left  shoulder  well  up,  and  achieved— with 
neafoess,  precision,  dexteri^,  and  despsUdt— tbe- 
British  duck's-egg." 

''Miaerioorde !  WhatisihatP'inqniredMrs. 
Dodd. 

"Why,  a  ronnd  O,"  said  the  other  (Ionian, 
coming  to  hit  friend's  aid. 

"And  what  is  that,  prayP" 

Alfred  told  her  "the  round  0,**  which  bad 
yielded  to  "  the  duck's-cpg,"  and  was  becoming 
obsolete,  meant  the  cypher  set  by  the  scorer 
against  a  player's  name,  who  is  out  without 
making  a  mn. 

"I see,"  sighed  Mrs. Dodd:  "it  penetrates  to 
your  very  sports  and  games.  And  why  British  F" 

"Ofa,  'British'  is  redundant:  thrown  in  by 
the  universities." 

"But  what  does  it  meanF" 

"  It  means  nothing.  That  is  the  beauty  of  it. 
British  is  inserted  in  imitation  of  onr  idols,  the 
Greeks ;  they  adored  redundancy." 

In  shor^  poor  Alfred,  though  not  an  M.P.,  was 
talking  to  put  off  time,  till  Julia  should  come  in: 
50  he  now  favoured  Mrs.  Dodd,  of  all  people 
with  a  flowery  description  of  her  husband's  play> 
which  I,  who  have  not  his  motive  for  volubility, 
suppress.  However,  he  wound  up  with  Uie 
captain's  "moral  influence.*'  "Last  match," 
said  h^  ''BarkiiigtoD  ^  sot  do  itself  jnatioe. 
Several,  that  coiw  have  made  a  staad, 
frightened  out^  rather  than  bowled,  the 
London  professionals.  Then  Captain  JkidA  went 
in,  and  treated  those  artists  with  the  same  good 
humoured  contempt  he  would  a  parish  bowleg 
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and.  in  partioolar,  sent  ^Uynne'i  OTer-tossed 
balls  flying  orer  his  head  for  six.  or  to  square 
1^  fSr  four,  and,  on  his  retiring  with  tventy-fire, 
scored  in  e^t  minotes,  the  remaining  Barking- 
tonians  were  less  funky,  and  made  some  fiur 
scores." 

Mrs.  Dodd  smiled  a  little  ironically  at  this 
tirade,  but  said  she  thought  she  might  venture  to 
promise  Mr.  Dodd'B  co-operation,  should  he  /each 
tome  in  time.  Then,  to  get  rid  of  Alfred  before 
Julia's  return,  the  amiable  urorldling  turned  to 
Sdirard.  "  Your  sister  will  not  be  haclti  so  you 
may  as  well  ring  the  hell  for  loucheon  at  once. 
Perhaps  Mr.  i^rdie  will  join  us." 

Alfred  declined,  and  took,  his  leave  with  far 
less  alacrity  than  he  had  entered  with;  Edward 
vent  down  stairs  with  him. 

"Miss  Dodd  gone  on  a  visit  P"  asked  Alfred, 
affecting  caielesniess. 

"Onij  to  the  school.  By-the-by,  I  will  go  and 
DBtdiher." 

"  No,  dtmH  do  that ;  call  tm  my  sister  instead, 
and  Uum  yon  will  pull  me  out  of  a  scrape.  I 
promised  to  bring  her  hoe:  but  her  saintship 
was  lolongadmung  *  the  poor  periahi^  body,' 
that  I  oame  alone." 

*'  I  dm't  nnderstand  you,"  said  Edward.  "  I  am 
not  the  atteaetkm  here.  It  is  Jolia." 

"  Hov  do  yon  know  that  P  When  a  yonng 
lady  interests  herself  in  an  nndergradoate's  soul, 
it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  she  likes  the  looks  of  him. 
But  perhaps  you  don't  want  to  be  converted; 
if  so,  keep  clear  of  her.  '  Bar  the  fell  dragon's 
blighting  way ;  but  shun  that  lovely  snare.' " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Edward,  cahnly,  "I 
only  wish  she  etmld  make  me  as  good  as  she  is, 
or  half  as  good." 

"  Qive  her  the  chance,  old  fellow,  and  then  it 
won't  be  your  &ult  if  she  makes  a  mess  of  it. 
Call  at  two,  and  Jenny  will  receive  you  very 
kindly,  and  wtU  show  yon  yon  are  in  the  'gall  of 
bitterness  and  tJie  bond  of  iniqaity,'  Nov,  won't 
that  be  nice  P'* 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Edward,  gravely. 

They  parted.  Where  Alfred  went  the  reader 
can  perhaps  guess  i  Edward  to  luncheon. 

"Mamma,"  said  he,  with  that  tranquillity 
which  sat  so  well  on  him,  "don't  you  think 
Alfred  Hardie  is  spoony  upon  our  Julia?" 

Mrs.  Dodd  suppressed  a  start,  and  (perhaps  to 
gain  time  before  replyiug  sincerely)  aidd  she  had 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  what  "spowy" 
nmnt. 

"Why,  sighs  for  her,  and  dies  for  her,  and 
fiuv-^es  she  is  prettier  than  Miss  Hardie.  He 
must  be  orer  head  and  ears." 

"  Fie  child  I"  was  the  answer.  "  If  I"  thought 
so,  I  should  withdraw  from  their  acquaintance. 
Excuse  me ;  I  must  put  on  my  bonnet  at  once, 
not  to  lose  tiiia  fine  afternoon." 

Edward  did  not  relish  her  remark:  it  menaced 
more  Spoons  than  one.  However,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  cist  down  at  a  word:  he  lighted 
a  dgar,  and  strolled  towards  HaicUe's  boose. 
Mr.  Uardte^  senior,  had  left  three  dayt  ago 


on  a  visit  to  Iiondoni  Miss  Hardie  received 
him ;  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  calm  oompla* 
cency,  listening  reverently  to  her  admonitions, 
and  looking  her  softly  out  of  countenance^  and 
into  earthly  affections,  with  his  lion  eyes. 

Meantime  his  remark,  so  far  from  really  seem- 
ing foolish  to  Mrs.  Dod4  was  the  true  reason  for 
her  leaving  liim  so  abruptly.  "Even  this  dear 
alow  Thing  sees  it,"  thought  she.  She  must  talk 
to  Julia  more  seriously,  and  wouW  go  to  the 
school  at  once,  ^e  went  up-stairs,  and  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  before  the  glass,  then 
moulded  on  her  gloves;  and  came  down  equipped. 
On  the  stairs  was  a  large  window,  looking  upon 
the  opmi  field ;  she  naturally  cast  her  eyes  through 
it,  in  the  direction  she  was  going,  and  what  did 
she  see  but  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  coming 
slowly  down  the  path  towards  the  viUa.  Mrs. 
Dodd  bit  her  Hp  with  vexation,  and  looked  keenly 
at  them,  to  divine  on  what  terms  they  were.  And 
the  more  she  looked  the  more  uneasy  she  grew. 

The  head,  the  hand,  the  whole  person  of  a 
young  woman  walking  beside  one  she  loves, 
betrays  her  heart  to  experienced  eyes  watching 
xmseen:  and  most  fenude  eyes  are  experienced 
at  tins  sort  of  inspectum.  Why  £d  Julia  more 
so  dow^  P  especially  afier  that  wanung.  Why 
was  her  head  averted  from  that  encroaching  boy, 
and  herself  so  near  him  f  The  anxious  mother 
would  much  rather  have  seen  her  keep  her  dis- 
tance and  look  him  full  in  the&ce.  Her  first 
impulse  was  that  of  leopardesses,  lionesses,  hens, 
and  all  the  mothers  in  nature ;  to  dart  from  her 
ambush  and  protect  her  young;  but  she  con- 
trolled it  by  a  strong  effort ;  it  seemed  wiser  to 
descry  the  truth,  and  then  act  with  resolution: 
besides,  the  young  people  were  now  almost  at 
the  shrubbery ;  so  the  mischief,  if  any,  was  done. 

They  entered  the  shrubbery. 

To  Mrs.  Dodd's  surprise  and  dismay  they  did 
not  come  out  this  side  so  quickly.  She  darted 
her  eye  into  the  plantation ;  and  lo !  Alfred  had 
seized  the  fatal  opportunity  foliage  offers,  even 
when  thiouish:  he  held  Julia's  hand,  and  was 
pleading  eagerly  for  something  she  seemed  not 
disposed  to  grant ;  for  she  tur^  away  and  made 
an  effort  to  leave  him.  But  Mrs.  Dodd,  standing 
there  quivering  with  maternal  anxiety,  and  hot 
with  shame  could  not  but  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
tint  graoefiil  resistance.  If  she  had  been  quite 
in  earnest,  Julia  had  fire  enough  in  her  to  box 
the  little  vretoh's  ears.  She  ceased  even  to 
doubt;  when  she  sair  that  her  daughter's  oppoai- 
tiaa,  en^  in  his  getting  hold  of  two  hands  in- 
stead (tf  one,  and  deronring  them  with  kisses, 
while  Jnlia  still  drev  her  head  and  neck  quite 
away,  bat  the  rest  of  her  supple  frame  seemed 
to  yield  and  incline,  and  draw  softly  towards  her 
besieger,  by  some  irresistible  spelL 

"I  can  bear  no  more!"  gasped  Mrs.  Dodd 
aloud,  and  turned  to  hasten  and  part  them;  bat 
even  as  she  curved  her  stately  ncok  to  go,  she 
cau^it  t^e  lovers  parting ;  and  a  very  pretty  one 
too,  if  she  could  have  looked  at  it,  as  these  things 
ought  always  to  be  locked  at:  ArtisUcally. 
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Julia's  hoad  and  lavtHj  throat,  unable  to  diav 
the  test  of  herawaTtOomproiBised;  tfaeytumed, 
declined,  drooped,  uid  ruted  one  half  moment 
on  her  captor's  ehoolderf  l&e  aaettling  dore;  the 
next,  abe  acodded  torn  him,  and  miiik  for  the 
house  alone. 

JArs.  Dodd,  deeply  indignant,  but  too  vase  to 
oourt  a  painful  interriew  vith  her  own  heart 
beating  high,  went  into  the  drawing-ioam:  and 
there  sat  down,  to  lecorer  some  little  composnre. 
But  she  vas  hardly  seated  vhen  Julia's  innocent 
voice  was  heard  calling  "Mamma!  mamma!'* 
and  soon  she  come  bounding  into  the  draving- 
xoom,  brimful  of  .good  news,  her  obeeks  as 
red  as  fiie,  and  her  e^es  -wet  with  hajipy 
tears;  And  there  ooufronted  her  mother,  who 
had  started  up  at  her  footstep,  and  now,  with 
one  hand  nij^ing  the  hack      the  'diair  con- 
Tulsirely,  stood  mbf,  loofciBg  stiugdjr  j^^Hated 
andhoiOile. 

The  two  ladies  eyed  one  another,  silent,  yet  ex* 
prBssive;  l^ea  picture  famngastatoe;  but  soon 
the  colour  diad  oat  of  Jnlis's  &oe  -as  welij  and 
she  began  to  tsover  with  vague  foars  before  tiiat 
■tatcily  figoxe,  ao  gmfle  and  plaoiil  osually,  but 
now  aodisoompoiedaiidBtetB* 

addressing  a  lady,  and  his  lau^h  bore  a  family 
TesmblBnoe  to  that  of  Mr.  Christy's  minatrehi. 
There  was  a  young  limanian  gentleman  bound 
LJ^nft-wards,  of  ao  indolont,  somewhat  insolent 
nature,  who,  lounging  about  in  n  gay  dresa- 
ing'^wu,  handsome,  but  not  over-olean,  an 
unshorn  &ce,  and  no  visible  shirt,  yawned  away 
Hs  da^,  curskg  the  fate  tJiat  brought  him  into 
a  floaliDg  prison,  and  amusiag  himself  with  a 
maHgaant  aatisfaction  by  disenchanting  all  the 
innocent  adventurers,  like  ouaelves,  bound  to 
new  lands  for  the  first  time. 

"Fanamar*  he  echoed,  wmteinptuoudy,  whm 
tny  brol^ier  infornied  faun  tif  our  dcstiinteni; 
"  a  bell  upon  -earlh !  a  nnk  of  jtSkm  flmr,  of 
inter unttcnt  fever  aad  i^ve,  of  4nt,  of  fiery 
bnming  hesrt— ovenmn  wiUi  YasAees." 

"Panama!"  cried  another,  wHfa  a  dninve 
laugh;  "^ve  you        of  it.  Tbemometer 
ranges  from  96  deg.  to  110  .deg.  in  the  shade. 
If  yoa  live  six  BK^iis,  thank  yoor  stars." 

"  Well,"  a  third  gentleman  observes  placidly, 
"  I  new  lived  Abere,  myadf,  thank  Qod,  but 
I've  cBossod  tiie  isthmus,  and  I've  been  three 
di^a  in  the  dirty  tovrn.   Ihs  air  of  the  isthmus 
lau  me  proatcate  with  feva,  and  the  bells  sent 
me  ravii^  mad  while  I  lay  sickt  thal'aallJkiKnr 
ofl^nama.** 

"Nonsense,"  said  my  brother,  when  I  dit- 
oassed  these  remarks  with  liini  i  "never  believe 
any  one's  word  till  you  can  judge  for  youKelf ;" 
and  so  encouraged,  I  agreed  to  make  uie  best  of 
it,  as  usual., 

The  sunbeams  fell  Jiot  and  fierce  on  the  little 
Yukeefied  town  of  Aspinwa^  or  Colon,  when 
we  got  in.   A  atiange  unearthly  howl  reached 
our.ears  from  the  shore,  which  I,  in  my  inno- 
cence, vaguely  imagiaed  to  be  the  howl  of  wild  , 
beasts  1   This  was  tJie  train. 

AspinwaUers  are  attached  to  their  small  spot  ; 
of  swamp.  "  Oh,  if  s  very  superior  to  Panama.**  | 
(Panama  is  the  rival  «rty.)    "It  is  deeidedlr  ' 
healthier,  decidedly  cooler,  decidedly  deaner. 
In  AspinwaH  no  greatter  cneoDruement  amdted 
08.   Poor  Panama  was  evident^  the  bugbear 
of  the  world,  great  and  email. 

Now  this  1  will  mamtain,  4hBt  yon  mtj 
travel  fcr  and  wide  before  you  will  see  stnmnr, 
wilder,  finer  forest  seenery  and  vegetataen  than 
that  of  the  Panama  isthmus,  as^u  tear  through 
a  vast  silent  ftnest,  where  guiit  <aece— com- 
pared  to  which  oar  largest  Eogtish  oaka  are  as 
toys — where  the  mango,  the  guava,  the  palm, 
untondied  by  man's  luod,  grow  and  prodim 
and  reproduce  till  millions  and  milUoos  mul- 
tiply; truly. the  eight  of   God's  work  and 
nanoi  labour  teou^t  into  aoob  strange  inctu- 
gruous  oontaot,  giT«a  rise  to  oerw  and  stirring 
thoughts. 

Bvthis  passage  the  New  Wodd,  cut  in  half, 
has  been,  as  it  were,  united,  not  without  hard, 
fearful  labour,  struggle,  and  death :  the  road 
was  strewed  with  ooad  labourers — victiau  of 
fever,  exhaustion,  suicide,  like  a  battle-field.  An 
object  was  gmned  thronsh  bloodshed~as  battles 
are  gained.  It  is  a  sowmn  thought  when  one 
passes  through. 

 1  r  ' i  \,  \nh  t — == 

FANAICA.  AS  A  SOUS. 

TziTEi^Hsh  man  or  woman  of  averace  intel- 
lect, educatioD,  and  civilisation  should  be,  bj 
circomstanees  best  known  to  themselves,  con- 
demned  to  settle  down  in  this  particular  spot  of 
land  nine  degrees  distance  from  the  equator, 
will  strike  an  IBnglish  reader  as  having  Mien 
on  lines  of  a  Lard  nature.   Let  him  judge  for 
himself. 

To  these  particular  lines,  then,  destiny  ^E&zed 
the  names  of  m^  brother  and  myself;  Ming 
straight  upon  this  little  midlaad  neck  of  the  New 
Wond,  we  fdt  destiny  would -we  sfaovM  follow, 
and  follow-we did.  fil; bro^r-VBsameidiaiit ; 
I,  his  sister  and  housekeeper,  aceompaided  liun. 
We  had  pretty  cormrgeons  hearts,  and  only  our 
two  unmarried  selves  to  care  for.   In  the  OlA 
World  joggiiw  on  together,  in  the  New,  why  not  ? 
We  will  make  the  best  of  cveiything.  With 
such  omr  watchword  we  answered  the  varioua 
argumeats  used  first  to  dissuade  and  disgust  us 
from  going,  afterwards  by  fellow-ptsse^erswlio 
liked  to  magnify  every  horror  and  give  iiB{jeaBant 
impressions  by  their  various  denviptioiiB  of  the 
following  ettoouraeing  nature. 

English,  FrratdLTwrnaBS,  Spaniri),  Portu- 
guese, West  Indians,  Spanish  SouUi  Americans 
— we  wtt«  a  mixed  me^eijaaoiu^  [nurewas  a 
corpulent  gentleman,  very  Ua^  in  ddn,  very 
w;hite  in  lioen  and  waistooats,  and  a  yellow  lady, 
his  wife — Martinique  pe<^le  returraag  home. 
The  ladv  wore  a  Paris  bonnet  when  she  landed 
at  St.  Thomas,  and  the  most  delicate  of  flounoed 
silks,  witite  kid  gloves  and  bronzed  hoots;  the 
gentleman  was  of  a  faoetions  and  gallant  nature ; 
he  would  place  bis  shiny  blaek  hau^  on  his 
white  waistcoat,  would  bow  pEofoondly  when 
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PANAMA  AS  A  HOBfE. 


TheBuifloinrif^t;  ]MnMBtij  the  wooden  roof 
of  the  nolway  in  new,  ehming  vhltein  (he  Aene 
fSD.  'nieBcMrofFaoaina.theohiirohte«en,the 
'  little  islaiida  dotting  the  ees,  and  the  Toloanic  hills 
ftt  the  back  of  the  tover— tiieae  praieat  &  pic- 
turesque effect.  Driving  to  the  hotel  tiiroiiffh  the 
streets  we  are  lew  turned ;  jrencral  idea  Mnng 
rain,  porerty,  dirt,  and  pigs.  These  are  leni,  de- 
bilitated pigs,  which  decline  moving  one  mch  oat 
of  the  way  as  the  omnibos,  with  its  owles  and 
brisk  Jamaioa  driver,  iqiproaeh,--olose  opm 
them;  miisttbepMrbeutiiBevitaUTbeeruhedF 
Happily- not,  vnUiaifaoiiTemoDstntiTegmnt* 
theVshnrly  renore  about  one  dear  inA  from  the 
■m W  feci,  and  are  saved.  The  dose  axe  lem 
and  Inunid,  rod  a  bntiblj  moagreTnoe ;  the 
hamsn  nam  ditto,  every  tint  from  deep  iaky- 
falaok  to  the  pak»t  yenow  heiBg  ecen;  the 
ehildren  iwarai  ^te  as  cxtoisively  as  the  pigs, 
lien,  women,  ohildren,  and  beasts  are  equally 
disincUned  either  to  "  move  on"  or  oat  of  the 
wav.  I  dont  like  the  took  of  the  batehers' 
stalb  in  the  market-^dace ;  I  dooH  adaure  nuitt 
torn  in  long  lean  slips,  div  as  hard  leather,  snn- 
aingas  it  ham ;  I  don't  find  itodorifeioas,  but 
Frank  says,  '*T!ba  is  the  back  of  tlietown^tiie 
ontskirta."  Ah.  yes,  like  Stiatlbrd,  Bow,  and 
Whiteehapel ;  the  market-plaee  is  dnidedly  aot 
West-end. 

Bnt  the  maritet'j^aee,  md  entoringihe  town, 
than  is  an  immovement.  Some  walls  have  been 
oonmenced,  oat  never  finished,  called  1^  bar- 
nem;  beyond  is  a  large  old  ofaareh  in  tile  mam 
street,  with  a  little  oratory  or  small  chapel 
beside  it,  where  a  lady  is  kneelteg,  while  a 
wretched  cripple  halts  at  the  door,  meditatiBg 
apparently  whether  he  shall  seek  redress  for  his 
many  infirnitiee  from  a  patrcn  saiat.  There  are 
thops — stores,  rather— restaurants  sndi  as  you 
tee  in  primitive  French  towns,  more  ehnrohes, 
and  a  fine  oatbedral  standing  in  the  lonely 
plasa,  old  enon^h  bat  not  infim.  Oar  hotel  is 
good,  considering  everything ;  bat  ^e  bill  loag 
enoaghtoshortentheweigfati&oarparseB.  We 
ore  (md  tlie  pcopietor  paya  one  hundred  noands 
per  month  for  hu  honee;  thwafcm  the  taoi^[ht 
of  these  daily  inevttable  two  baths  per  dwm 
at  a  Aol\u  each  seems  less  temUy  eaorbttant. 
Pride  feels  no  pain,  neither  must  a  clean 
skin.  A  bottle  of  via  ordinaire,  which  in  Paris 
might  be  -worth  eight  sons,  at  a  delkr :  tiat  is 
hani.  We  might  dispense  with  wine  if  not 
with  water. 

To  take  a  stroll  through  the  streets  of  Panama 
to  that  fashionable  promenade,  the  Ramparts, 
may  have  its  charms ;  and  to  people  determined, 
like  oarselves,  not  to  feel  diecooragement,  I  sop- 
pose  it  had.  Trae,  the  streets  are  stony  and  the 
pavwnent  oneven ;  occasionally  a  shower  of  dirty 
water  is  thrown  over  you  as  you  walk  under  the 
baloonies ;  the  lean  pigs  and  the  wretched  mon- 
grels rcAue  to  more.  The  streets  are  neHAier 
sweet  nor  clean.  Bat  we  were  assnred  the  Ram> 
parts  voidd  fufiy  repay  us. 

To  look  far  out  to  sea ; — in  the  distanee  are 
a  couple  of  Engtish  frigates  and  an  ABoerieim 
Kne-Qi'biittle  ship;  the  islands,  TlnMBOo,  kept 


as  admfitfor  stone  by  the  Yankees,  the  bhie 
bittaoflWwgaaDdTsbonfla— thesigbtis  uKtl^ 
bat  it  is  dismal.  All  this  part  looks  gloomy, 
deserted,  and  lifdees.  Ym  know,  is  you  pace 
ap  and  down,  that  under  yonr  feet  the  wretched 
pnseners aw lawgnisldiy ;  fortheprisonis built 
under  the  Ramparts,  and  a  deadly  bkek  hole 
nnwt  it  be;  there  are  a  oovple  of  cannon, 
gairded  by  two  dhrty,  diUpidated,  very  vil- 
lanoas-lookiog  soldiers,  who  may  oooasionally 
be  seen  stretched  fall  ieoigth  on  the  widl,  fast 
asleep  by  their  post.  Two  or  three  "  loafers" 
idle  langaidly  abont;  now  and  then  a  native 
nnrse,  very  d^let^e  and  vety  inaooent  of 
orinofae,  her  hair  adorned  profuely  with  rib- 
boB^  fltnrere,  and  ooo^,  nd  seme  fat,  pale 
children  pass  by.  But  all  Vfy  MeBe  atagacBt 
and  fao^islung.  The  wlw^  pkoe  ionkB  as  if, 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  had  moved  on,  it 
was  left  bdifnd,  {Rgetten  «r  igaand. 

Sueh  were  oar  refleodone  as  w«  returned. 
Iht  hotel,  with  its  sl^t  bustle  and  movement, 
seemed  ebeerfal  after  wo  a^t  of  the  Ramparts, 
and'  we  agned  not  to  nuke  that  imr  daily  pro- 
nenade. 

The  Paaamelloa  are  not  bosiness-like.  Greedy 
and  avarieions  to  a  degree,  ^«y  yet  seem  unin- 
terested as  to  whether  th^  sell  or  not,  I  re- 
member sending  my  bov  to  exetnite  some  com- 
■iiiioni.  He  ntnmea  aqingt  "Hie  hdy  in 
the  slon  was  at  Imakfiat  and  conid  not  attnd 
to  trim.*'  On  anotiier  ooeauon,  aMioi^  I  sent 
twice,  I  received  for  w^y, "  Thegentlenuiwas 
oat  and  had  the  key  in  his  pod»t.  * 

English  and  Americana  nmally  hire  West 
Indian  or  American  negroes  rod  n^resses  for 
•nr  sR-vants;  the  natives  are  dull,  lazy,  and 
dirty,  neither  willingnor  cntable  of  being  tangbt. 
As  a  rale,  I  found  tlie  AmeiieanB  not  to  be 
trusted.  There  is  the  utterly  degraded,  coarse, 
bmtal  negro  and  mulatto  (as  a  genenl  mle  I 
prefer  the  genuine  black  man  ana  woman  too) ; 
there  is,  also,  the  deeply  hypocritioal,  8cnptwe- 
quotiiv,  psalm-singing  Jaoudoa  nigger,  in  whom 
>ut  im  yonr  trust ;  theee  ne  ammaUy  anant 
impoetws.  Other  bUoks  an  naalons  in  servicct 
faoaeit,  UthAil,  paiastakiii|^  and  fooUsh ;  thev 
beeome  deeriy  amuAed  to  you,  and  riww  von  ul 
Borts  of  delicate  attentions  in  the  way  of  offer- 
isgs  at  flowers,  cakes,  frait,  fte.  They  bear 
'onr  soeMittgs  meddy,  and,  while  the  seofdmg  is 
reeh  in  tbor  minds,  profit  it ;  they  have  not 
A  ikmde  of  common  sense  nor  judgment,  they 
know  little  of  morality,  they  are  untidy,  variable 
inspirits  and  health,  pleasmg  in  maimer,  likeable 
with  all  their  faults. 

X  have  never  heard  a  truthful  report  of  tbe 
dimate  of  Pamrnia.  It  is  the  fashion  to  report 
it  as  a  bumiBg  fiery  ftmiaeek  and  peatiUaitiai.  I 
would  not  call  it  either  the  one  ot  tiie  other.  In 
our  hooee  (it  was  a  oool  one)  tbe  thennoneter 
m^ed  hwn  'seventy-eight  to  eiriity-^our  de- 
(reea  Fhhrenheit,  1  never  knew  it  higher.  I 
Mve  even  known  tbe  temperatore  to  fall  aa  low 
as  8eventy4wo,  and  after  a  good  long  spell  of 
Panama  we  fed  that  cold.  The  dry  eeaaon, 
fomnienefaignominidlyuiDeeemberandlastii^  : 
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witil  April,  ia  the  hnHhiest,  and  the  fint  part 
<tf  it,  iht  pleaaanteat.  In  December  and  Janoaiy 
the  intrase  heat  has  not  set  in.  Onlv  in  the 
momii^,  until  the  norther,  as  it  is  ealled,  be^ns, 
ia  the  warmth  oppressiTe.  By  five  p.m.  it  is 
becoming  oool,  and  tlirourii  the  night  the  fine 
fresli  north  wmd  is  delightfully  refreshing'.  I 
have  always  found  March  and  April  most  trying ; 
then  is  the  heat  felt  sensibly,  and  the  effects  arc 
retr  debilitating. 

The  rainy  season  is,  up  to  a  certain  time, 
merel^jT  showery,  uncertain  weather,  and  summer 
lightning,  Tirid  enough,  maj  be  seen  every 
nigbt.  Later  there  are  ierrino  storms,  sharp, 
short,  and  angry.  Such  crashes  of  thnn^^  that 
the  cdd,  oracy  town  seems  falling  in  one  mii^ty 
smash,  succeeded  by  tropical  rain  in  vast  sheets, 
as  if  hearen  opened  to  pour  forth  its  aeaa  upon 
ibe  earth. 

Acurioufl  mcident  occarredonthe4th  ofJuly, 
the  firet  anniversaiy  of  the  American  indepen- 
dence after  the  dvif  war  cmnmeiujed.  The  Ame- 
rican consul  was  entertaining  his  friend^  stars 
and  stripes  flying,  when  a  great  storm  coming  on, 
a  tremendous  flash  of  ligntning  struck  the  flag^ 
staff  down,  rending  the  Union  llag  in  pieces.  I 
think  the  Yankees  were  a  little  startled.  Now 
and  tlien  we  are  excited  by  a  revolt.  Much 
panic,  a  rush  of  the  natives  away  to  the  moun- 
tains or  Taboga,  some  firing  in  the  streets,  ap- 
plications from  the  local  antlwrities  to  the  fo- 
reign nary  to  fight  battles  they  cannot  fight  for 
thmselrea,  iom  disoassiw,  'followed  by  panic 
on  both  sides,  altaoked  and  attackers,  then  peace. 
Such  ia  a  ftmi  revolution  in  Panama. 

Bobberies  are  rare  enough,  and  when  the^  do 
occur  are  seldom  brouglit  home  to  the  natives. 
However,  the  police  are  scarcely  ever  able  to 
trace  out  robbers,  and  I  only  wonder,  so  en- 
couraged, they  are  not  commoner. 

Li  Panama  women  thrive  not.  The  children 
are  laige  and  forward,  though  very  pale,  an 
effect  of  the  heat;  but  the  women,  ladies  and 
peasants,  are  miserably  lean  and  sallow,  seldom, 
especially  foreigners,  keeping  their  health. 

The  amall  tonptation  to  walk  prevents  their 
taking  active  ezeroiae;  the  heat  (no  winter 
bracing  them  up)  debilitates  {  they  languish, 
lose  strength,  appetite^  colour,  grow  old  prema- 
turely, yet  rarely  die  suddenly  or  before  their 
time.  Intermittent  fever  and  a^ue  is  common, 
and  once  the  constitution  receives  that  taint, 
nothing  but  change  of  climate  eradicates  it. 
Frequently  after  sufficient  change  they  are  en- 
abled to  return  and  enjoy  as  good  health  as  a 
tropical  climate  can  bring  to  those  accustomed 
to  a  temperate  one.  Falling  after  a  time  into  a 
somewhat  languid  oondition  myself,  we  decided 
on  taking  a  little  trip  to  the  delightful  island  of 
Tab(^  for  change  of  air  and  scene. 

From  the  bay  the  scene  is  certainly  very  en- 
obantinA  so  mudi  so  that  I  would  tecom- 
zneod  aU  travellers  who  are  favoured  by  the 
view  to  stay,  and  not  run  ilie  risk  of  disenchant- 
ment. The  ishmd  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one 
is  called  the  Horro,  on  wliich  is  au  English 
fiwtory,  the  ground  being  iu  JSngUsh  possession. 


and  aesaxated  from  the  mainland  in  high  tides, 
when  Ine  sea  covers  a  little  neck  of  sand  running 
between.  There  are  jHretty  little  cottages,  clean 
and  white,  but  built  of  wood,  and  cruelly  hot 
The  island  is  very  niount«nous,  the  vilh^e  very 
picturesque  ff/ ji  <ft<to«ce  ;  but,  aUs  !  on  land- 
ing and  proceeding  to  our  queer  little  abode, 
much  in  the  style  of  a  Fi-encu  lodgiug-house  iu 
some  very  ont-of-thc-way  Norman  village,  great 
was  our  disenchantment.  Bard  flinty  stones 
cutting  straight  through  your  boots,  more  dirt, 
k  la  Panama^  many  more  pigs,  lean  dogs,  and 
goats.  The  latter,  tc^llier  with  enonnons 
crabs,  used  to  walk  into  oni  sitting-room  and 
promenade  at  their  ease;  the  hungry  dogs 
would  prowl  about,  terribly  tame,  suimng  after 
any  food  they  conld  pidc  up;  the  cats,  too,  so 
^mt,  and  Inn,  and  nongry,  poor  beasts*  for  it 
IS  not  a  land  <^  milk  and  honey,  and  nuther 
human  nor  dumb  animals  fatten  on  good  things. 

There  was  a  fine  bath  to  be  got  after  a  hud 
clamber  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  More 
beautiful  scenery,  exquisite  fbUage,  great  mag* 
nifioent  trees,  and  a  stream  running  along  rocks 
and  stones.  iJas !  though,  I  soon  lost  strength 
to  rise  from  my  bed  at  five,  make  the  asceut  of 
the  moimtain,  and  return,  in  spite  of  my  cool 
plunge,  heated  and  wearied,  the  sun  having  suf- 
ficient power  to  scorch  not  a  Uttlc.  On  the 
whole,  we  had  to  confess  that  our  expedition 
was  a  failure,  the  pure  air  of  Taboga  having  so 
far  changed  my  hoilth  as  to  poduce  incessant 
sick-headaohea,  for  the  heat  is  ontainly  ^rse 
than  that  of  Fuama ;  thermometer  rangmg  from 
86  to  89  all  the  time,  and  the  wooden  houses 
being  little  calculated  for  the  dimate. 

One  good  effect  came  of  our  exoedition. 
Comparing  Taboga  and  Panama  tc^tner,  one 
feels  that  the  latter  is  a  civilised  place.  At 
least  one  has  green  shutters,  a  stone  house  to 
live  in,  such  comforts  as  we  had  gathered  round 
us,  and  ice— for  ice,  thanks  to  an  enterpridng 
Yankee  storekeeper,  is  abundant,  and  a  real  ne- 
cessity of  life. 

Panama  is,  to  the  world  in  general,  a  part 
only  of  the  road  leading  to  bettu*,  more  genial 
places.  It  is  best  so.  Few  can  lead  a  happy 
or  a  profitable  life  there. 


SUAliL-Bmi  GHBONIGLES. 

What  a  terrible  spectacle  "a  room  full  of 
people"  presents  to  a  contemplative  mind.  "  A 
room  full  of  people."  As  yon  make  ready  for 
it,  in  your  dr^iDg-cbamber,  yon  seem  with 
every  added  garment  to  cover  up  your  mind, 
iost  as  you  cover  up  your  body.  At  last  all  is 
hidden  except  the  face,  and  tlut  is  the  only  part 
of  your  frame  which  you  can  hide  quite  well 
without  a  cover.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
face-cloth,  or  a  mask;  your  eyes  can  be  con- 
trolled to  see  the  ririit  people,  and  to  pass  the 
wrong  people,  ana  the  mouth  will  smile  on 
Prospero,  while  for  Unprospero  it  vriU  be  stem 
and  set  There  is  a  sensation  comes  over  a  man 
as  he  puta  on  his  evening  dreasi  about  which  no 
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doubt  can  be  entertBined.  As  be  ties  his  neck- 
cloth and  slips  oa.  his  coat,  he  puts  on  a  kind  of 
armour  which  we  of  this  period  wear  when  we 
enter  the  social  Uats. 

There  is  a  certain  apartment  called  a  tea- 
room, to  which  men  who  are  imnbled  with 
some  small  amount  of  modesty  and  nerrousness 
resort  before  ther  ascend  the  stairs  whicH  lead 
to  the  great  field  of  battle.  In  this  tea-room 
they  pause  awhile  to  get  their  forces  in  orders 
Here,  one  man  calls  to  his  aid  every  encouraging 
thought  be  is  able  to  sommoii,  and  then,  leaving 
his  untasted  tea  on  the  table,  makes  for  the 
great  staircase,  and  dashes  desperately  into  the 
scene  of  action.  He  sees,  among  a  little  crowd 
of  persons  on  the  landing-place,  TJnprospero — 
sees  him  by  some  process  of  clairroyance,  for 
he  does  not  look  at  him.  He  toou  on  over 
people's  heads  into  the  rooms  within^  straining 
to  catch  sight  of  some  one  worth  tdking  to.  He 
has  begun  this  already,  and  this  irill  go  on  the 
wlu)le  erening.  Everybody  is  on  tenUsrJiookB, 
everybody  is  dthet  a  smaU  peis<»i  looking  out 
for  a  great  person  to  tack  himself  on  to,  or  a 
great  person  looking  out  for  somebody  still 
greater  with  whom  he  feels  he  ought  to  fore- 
gather rather  than  with  the  iucUvidual  who  has 
possesion  of  him.  Is  not  this  the  history  of 
an  "at  homeF"  No  one  is  attentive,  every  one 
is,  as  they  say  on  the  sti^,  "  looking  off. 

Aboat  the  door-way  tliere  are  many  snares  set 
for  our  Rising  Man.  The  Unproapero  family  mus- 
ter strong  there,  ready  for  a  pounce ;  but  a  man 
of  social  resources  can  push  on.  He  can  pretend 
to  see  some  one  in  the  distance  who  is  making 
signs  to  Mm  to  draw  near,  or  he  can  simply 
abstain  from  answering  what  that  particular 
membor  of  the  Unprospero  race  may  say  to  him. 
Onward  goes  the  lUsing  Man.  Here,  is  some- 
body worth  a  word,  but  nnfortnnately  he  is  en- 
gaged in  what  he  evidently  finds  an  mteresting 
conversation,  and  has  only  a  nod  for  the  Riaing 
Man,  who  next  makes  up  to  the  lady  of  tbe 
house,  and  then  to  one  of  the  Miss  Frosperos, 
whose  ear  he  manages  to  get  half-possession  of, 
for  a  few  seconds.  The  Rising  Kan  exerts  himself, 
for  it  is  well  that  he  oi^bt  to  be  seen  engaged 
in  conversation  with  this  young  lady,  but  it  is 
his  turn  to  be  punished  now.  Miss  Frospero 
cannot  or  will  not  attend.  She,  too, is  "looking 
off,"  and  when  our  worthy  says  what  he  thinks  a 
good  thing,  she  does  not  amUe,  bat  answers  all 
at  cross  purposes,  and  presently  actually  ad- 
dresses a  tall  young  man  who  is  standing  near, 
even  while  our  friend  is  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
The  Rising  Man  feels  a  warm  glow  of  fury,  but, 
looking  at  the  gentleman  for  whom  Miss  Fros- 
pero has  deserted  him,  is  not  surprised,  for  he  is 
one  of  those  who  baa  not  got  to  rise  all,  but 
who  is  bom,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  ^>res- 
sion,  ready  made. 

Of  all  the  mtmy  heart-breaking  small  tilings 
which  one  sees  in  the  small  world,  surely  the 
most  discouraging  is  the  desperate  sophistication 
and  want  of  fresnness  which  characterise  young 
la^es.  To  see  such  eaJctUating  powers  in  those 
who  are  yoong  is  something  astonishing  and  de- 


plorable. As  they  enter  the  gates  of  society 
the  porter  must  hand  them  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge surefy.  In  a  fortnight  they  know  every- 
thing. They  know  whom  to  encourage  and  whom 
to  Blight,  the  exact  share  of  attention  to  mete 
out  to  this  and  to  them,  they  take  a  man's  niea* 
sure  witii  the  ctM  eyes  of  an  appnuaer,  and 
weigh  him  in  the  scales  of  the  workPs  approval 
before  they  listen  to  a  word  he  has  to  say. 

In  "the  room  full  of  people"  where  we  are 
making  these  observati<ma,  tnere  are  many  op- 
portunities of  uotit^  the  great  worldliness  of 
quito  young  women.  We  have  seen  Miss  ^os- 
pero  cutting  a  Rjsing  Man  for  a  Risen  Man,  and 
a  very  little  further  off  we  find  Miss  Miranda 
Frospero  flattering  an  elderly  man  of  h^fal 
appearance  and  feeble  mind,  who  is  one  of  tbe 
richest  noblemen  in  the  land,  and  still  single. 
This  love-chase  on  Miranda's  part  has  been  going 
on  a  long  time,  and  is  well  understooa  "  in 
society."  It  is  probable  that  tbe  pursuit  will 
be  rewarded  with  soooeas;  for  the  joung  lady's 
flatteries  are  agreeaUe  to  this  worn-out  man. 
Those  flattmes  are  artfully  administered,  and 
ereat  effort  and  pains  this  young  girl  gives  to 
hold  tbe  ground  she  has  gained,  ana  even  to  get 
a  surer  footing ;  but  one  \kaa%  she  oamiot  £> : 
—she  cannot  keep  hef  eyes  in  wdet.  Hiere  is  a 
good-looking  feUow  lounging  on  a  sofa  hard  by, 
and  carrring  on  a  great  mrtationwith  a  married 
friend  of  Miss  Miranda,  and,  from  this  pair,  she 
finds  it  difficult  to  look  away. 

Why  is  it  not  distinctly  understood  among  us 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
attend  to  two  conversatitHis  at  once  P  ft 
better  not  to  try,  for  no  good  can  come  of  it. 
Long  practice  may  have  mue  you  v^  adroit  at 
this  pastime  of  riaing  two  oonvwsational  buses 
at  once,  bat,  clever  at  it,  or  stupid  at  it»  you  will 
be  found  out.  You  tunk  you  can  manage  this 
feat  perfectly.  You  ima^pne  that  yon  can  absent 
yourself  mentally  from  your  companion  for  a 
short  tim^  and  then  come  back  to  him  undis- 
covered. You  think  you  can  dive  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
then  return  to  the  sur&ce  again  without  having 
been  missed.  Not  yoa !  Your  neighbour  loolu 
round  while  your  attention  is  thus  absent  with- 
out leave,  koa  he  observes  the  blank,  and  makes 
his  oomments  on  it.  No  doubt  it  u  a  painful 
thing  if  your  name  is  Jcmes,  and  yen  have  just 
brought  out  a  highly  suooessful  dnuna,  to  bear 
somebody  within  your  hearing  commenting  upon 
tbe  incidents  and  plots  of  "Mr.  Jones's  Flay," 
and  yet  to  compel  yoorself  to  give  the  whole  of 
your  ^tontion  to  the  la^  next  you,  who  is 
mforming  you  that  Lady  Diana  Horseflesh  has 
determined  this  season  that  all  the  riding  in  the 
Fark  must  and  sbaU  be  done  in  the  afternoon 
instead  of  the  morning.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  denied  that  this  is  hard,  but  it  must  be 
borne:  and  even  when  the  conversation  has 
turned  on  tbe/nv/^  of  "  Mr.  Jones's  Flay,"  and 
you  have  the  chance  of  hearing  it  abased,  ycHi 
must  still  be  resoluto,  and  dmy  yourself  the 
exquiuto  pleasare  of  bearing  yourself  attadud 
— and  def^ded. 
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We  are  still  in  our  "  room  fiiH  of  people." 
As  our  Bisin^  Man  slidee  alc»g  it,  lookup  from 
right  to  left  ont  of  the  comers  of  hi8-e;fes,  soae 
to  see  St  some  distsnee  the  people  he  is  to 
see,  and  be  able  to  give  them  a  wide  berth — as 
he  {NiFSHes  this  dexterous  eourse,  he  tidies  note 
from  time  to  tine  of  the  bidaom  poeitdon  of 
theee  nnhapp;  person^  some  of  whom  are  t*  be 
found  in  all  great  assemblies,  who  know  nobody. 
A  eontempknons  Judder  paases  tlwoagb  his 
frame  aa  be  mtioes  tbose  poor  dovils*  And' 
Mtiable  their  sitwttioD  really  is.  There  are  a 
notbH  and  sister  tmsplanted  oat  of  m  eatir^ 
different  world,  to  whom  an  invkatien  has  been 
sent,  beeanse  the  lady  of  the  house  wishes  to 
show  them  "  some  attention."  WImt  ao  tttea- 
tion !  What  an  evening's  pleasure !  The  card 
of  invitation  to  this  "  at  home,"  has  been  itt  ttfe 
(^imneyiglass  of  these  worthy  people,  who  lire 
and  keep  hooee  together,  wr  the  bet  three 
weeks.  Their  very  marrow  has  congeded  in 
their  boaiss  with  awe,  as  stttin^  in  frtm  of  the 
five  the  last  thing  before  partmg  for  the  night, 
they  have  talked  this  thing  over,  andeomme^ed 
on  the  appaUinff  ftet  that  Uiey  wennot  emnm- 
vitad  twttt  half  past  tes.  It  Ims  takm  a  weA 
of  snoh  evemng  s^ees  to  enablo  then  even  to 
answer  tbat  invitatioa,  fat  in  it  Hn.  Roapero 
has  requested  "  the  honour'*  <^  Ur.  and  Jfiss 
{^»U^s  comnany,  and  this  they  are  not  used  to, 
bnTiBg  only  aitberto  in  theiT  owit  immediate 
circle  bad  the  "{^easere^'  of  their  comptmy 
solicited.  How  is  this  word  Iranonr  to  be  dealt 
wHhF  Shall  they  reply  that  tbey  "will  hare 
the  honour  of  aeoeptmg?**  No,  Mr.  SmaHey, 
who  has  an  aeeurate  soul,  and  afastidioas  taste, 
isforme  bis  siater.that  it  would  be  tragraatna- 
tioat  to  eipreaa  themselves  as  aeeepting:  ixt  the 
future  tease,  beeanse  the?  do  thni  and  there 
and  in  ^at  leMn  aeoept  Hra.  Froapen^  mrita- 
tioB.  He  tUsfca  they  had  bettor  stiekt»ibeir 
aeenatoned  form  of  words,  and  stato  tbaife  they 
**haT»  {j;reat  pleasoie  in  aeeepttm  Mrs.  P.  s 
kind  invitation bat  ^riien  tbiahasoeen  written 
oat,  theae  two  babes  in  the  wood  do  not  like 
the  look  of  it,  and  go  to  work  again.  Mus 
Smdleyasks  Aether  they  might  net  say  that 
th^  Wirt  have  the  broiour  of  avimmgtheimelTes ; 
bmt  Mr.  Sandtey,  the  fastidious,  tlunkv  thts 
sounds  like  clutcMBg  at  the  tMng  tov  mwcb, 
mid  as  to  Miss  SmaHey^B  last  swgestioi^  thirt 
perhaps  they  bad  better  "  huve  tne  honour  of 
waiting  upon  Mrs.  Plrospero,"  be  will  mt  hear 
of  that  on  any  terms.  At  last  they  get  despe- 
rate, and  a  lettet  »  eonwitted  to  tbe  ease  of 
the  post-effoe,  in  whiob  it  is  stated  that  Ur,  md 
Miss  SmdJe^  "aiw  braonved  in  auueii^hg  the 
oUif^  invitation  of  Mn.  Brospero.^  When 
that  note  has  been  irrevoeaUy  committed  to  tbe 
pillar-post,  they  feel  that  t&eir  prospects  are 
nighted  for  ev«'>  nd  would  sac^ce  unheard-of 
sums  to  be  able  to  get  it  back  again. 

Aud  alt  this  i^ony,  all  Miss  Smalley's  tor- 
tnres  in  dieosing  a  new  dress,  all  her  doubts 
about  the  way  in  wbteh  it' should  be  trimmed, 
all  her  misgtvmgs  about  her  heir — what  has 
come  of  this  -suETering  P   What  has  come  of  Mr. 
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Smalley's  purchase  of  a  new  coat,  something 
long  in  the  sleeves  and  short  in  the  skirts,  of  a 
new  white  cravat,  of  dazzlingaloves  P  Nothing. 
An  evening  of  discomfort.  Tne  early  part  of  it 
spent  in  waiting  and  waiting  till  it  should  get  to 
be  time  to  go ;  the  latter  part  of  it  in  leaning 
up  i^^ainst  a  wall  and  being  entirely  neglected. 

our  Biaing  Man  passes  this  woTthv  couple, 
he  says  to  himself,  "  Now  what  can  make  people 
of  that  sort  come  out,  I  wonder!"  At  lut  the 
Smidleys  go  down  to  tfae  rcfreeliment-ioom  to- 
gether, and,  as  th^  eonanme  an  ue  apiece,  and 
scatter  wafers  o'er  a  smiling  land  in  tbe  attempt 
to  eat  them,  tbey  talk  anite  strangely  and  politely 
to  eacb  other,  as  if  toey  were  only  sligntly  ac- 
qnwntsd.  They  go  home  at  last,  and  it  is  over. 

There  are  many  mysterious  and  unaccount- 
able people  who  manage  to  glide  into  the  best 
regnutted  and  most  select  "at  homes."  Tbe 
chief  characteristic  of  all  of  them  is,  that  they 
iiflve  nobody  to  talk  to,  and  are  shy  of  each 
other :  engt^g  rarely,  snd  only  when  despe- 
rate, in  cottversatitm  among  themselves.  It  is 
possible  that  to  this  mysterious  dass  belong 
some  of  those  distingoiahed  ladies  wbo  advertise 
in  the  newsjapers  tmt  they  have  opjMrtontties 
of  introducing  into  good  society  ladies  who  are 
desixoos  of  mingling  therein.  These  social 
pariahs  drift  into  comers,  and  obstruct  door- 
ways, and  smile  as  if  th^  were  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  but  onr  Rising  Man  knows  better  than 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  them,  though  some  of 
them  who  knew  him  when  he  was  lower  down 
in  the  social  scde,  make  desperate  efforts  to 
catch  that  evasive  eye  of  his,  with  which  he 
looks  over  them,  and  through  them  to  something 
else  behind,  and  alongside  them,  andronnd  them, 
in  tbe  most  distracting  way  ima^able. 

Is  there  no  more  peasant  view  of  "a  room 
fbU  oiF  peo^*  to  be  taken  than  tlus  P  Nay, 
that  would  be  a  sad  creed,  if  we  were  compiled 
to  take  up  with  it.  Happily  we  are  not  Them 
are  people  whom  "  society^  cannot  sp(ul,  and 
there  are  some  whom  It  only  spoils  temporarily. 
Ute  young  days  of  these  last  are  their  worst 
days.  As  they  get  older,  tbey  get  wiser  and 
better:  And  those  whom  society  does  realty 
spoil,  or  whom,  at  any  rate,  it  has  the  credit  of 
spoiling-,  is  it  really  to  blame  for  their  bad  qua- 
litiesP  No.  It  develops,  perhaps,  a  little  sooner, 
cmalities  they  would  nave  displayed  any  way. 
They  would  most  likely  have  been  bad,  cold, 
selflsh  under  any  circujnstanoes.  WhsA  sort  of 
e  boy  was  that  same  Rising  Man?  I  knew 
faim  at  school,  and  we  med  to  be  sworn  allies, 
great  chnma  and  jplayfelloTra.  But  at  the  be- 
ginning of  one  "  bait"  there  came  up  to  our  semi- 
nary two  sons  of  a  wealthy  neighbour  of  my 
friend's  father:  disa^eable  bo^  enough,  in  no 
ynj,  though  I  say  it,  more  eligible  playfellows 
tlum.  I  was ;  yet  I  was  from  that  time  deserted, 
gradually  let  down,  and  there  was  an  end  to  my 
intimacy  with  my  friend.  To  adopt  suck  ways 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  somepeopfe. 
TOiey  enter  the  world.  They,  try  it.  They  are 
caught  &r  a  time  by  the  glitter  and  tlie  excite- 
ment and  determine  to  1»  distinguisLcd  among 
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people  wliom  for  a  while  ther  estfmite  over 
bigmj,  they  eren  fall  into  sacb'peoplfi'a-wajs, 
aiM  an  temporarilj  as  cruel  and  as  worldly  as 
the  worst  about  tbem.  But  this  is  onlj,  after  all, 
a  phase.  Thej  are  dissaiisfied.  There  is  cotn- 
puuction  in  their  heatti.  Ultimatriy,  they«ither 
abandon  the  fl^  in  dis^aatr  ov  rettam^  the  fairest 
specimens  of  "  people  in  the  worhL"  the  pillars 
tiiat  support  the  fabrie  <rf  sometf,  to*  silt  which 
keeps  the  great  mass  from  becoming  cormpt. 

It  is  eztraordinaiT  how  soon  Bin  how  com- 
pletel;  a  person  of  natuaUr  amiaUe  character 
willj  hj  a  course  of  Ifaoronnlf  "good  societj," 
be  rendered  arrogant  and  oisacreeable.  He  is 
obli^d  to  be  so  ia  pore  self-defenee.  He 
begins  by  being  good  natnced  and  nnassomtng, 
and  he  finds  tut  it  will  not  do.  He  begins  bj 
cheerfoll^  saluting  axa  indiTidnal  to  whom  he 
has  been  introduced,  wMnerer  bt  sees  him ;  he 
wears  a  pleased  expression  when  in  society,  is 
ready  to  enjoy  liimselT.  and  to  help  others  to 
enjoy  themselves.  Bu^.  unlasa  the  nutn  is 
foolish,  this  hapi^  state  oE  affairs  is-  bat  otsfaort 
duration.  Honejwood  inda  hia  good-  nature 
imposed  upon,  and  after  a  sctiee  of  snsfl  con- 
flicts in  which  h»  is  worsted,  ho  wakes  up  at 
last  to  tbe  conviction  that  to  lire  in  society  is  to 
be  engaged  in  a  campaign.  Snarts,  pitfaU, 
ambtucades,  await  him  at  eTcry  timi.  Band^to- 
hand  raiconnters  are  uvemttom  and  flfercfc,  while 
the  general  mel^is  .of  a  terrific,  nature,  and 
requires  a  qniekeje,  a  confident  and  brazen  soul, 
and  a  ruthless  and  unpitying  heart.  And  after 
a  few  encounters  Honeywood  ae^uirss  these 
qualities.  He  never  recdres  an  iATitation  with- 
out mi^vings whether  it  nay  not  h*  a«over  to 
some  ambuscade.  If  the  nouea  be  ftsbovt  one, 
he  is  sent  for  aa  a  8t(^>gap;  if  along  one,  the 
people  are  so  anxiooa  toj^  him  that  they  are 
not  worth  visiting.  Wyw  long  after^he  has 
entered  a  room  shall  he  take  note  of  the  ez- 
istenoe  of  Ur.  So-and-SoP  What  length  of 
time  shall  ekpee  befi»e  he  bowBtollljn.«>4ud- 
So  ?  It  lUQSt  aU  be  oalcnlated.  TSto  eacemess, 
no  frank  good  nature,  no  adnu^un  tor  any- 
body or  for  anythuw,  and,  above  tlU,  aa  quarter. 
Ev«7  dight  murt  be  treMored  up,  set  down  on 
memory's  tablets^  nva^ed  yean  afterwards, 
if  the  thing,  be  pMsiUe,  i^aid  w^  interest, 
simple  and  compoimd.  And  it  is  w«U  if  this  be 
all,  and  if  the  person  who  has  injured  Mr. 
Honeywood  alone  Affea  by  hk  retaliation, 
"[niings  are  not  always  managed  with  even  so 
much  of  justice,  and  it  often  bappeosfchat  Mr.  A., 
or,  still  more  UVely,  Mrs.  A.,  revenges  hnrself  for 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  Mrs.  B.  on  the  miserable 
Mrs.  C.,  who  is  herself  altogether  harmless  and 
onoffending.  And  this  is  an  almoat  incompr^ 
heuiUe  depth  of  vilkny.  Suppoae  toil  have 
been  in  a  large  compan)^  and  nave  oeen  cnt 
dead  by  the  utustrious  Frospero,  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  abhor  that  individoBl  with  that 
hearty  hatred  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have 
approved  of;  but  it  is  not  natnialtbirtyOBdiould 
straightway  go  forth  and  cut  Unpnspuo,  who 
has  never  banned  yoo.  Yet  tiiia  ii  doM^  and 
done  very  of  tel. 


Among  the  novelties  whnsh  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Smatl-Beer  Chronicler  to  put  on  record  as 
belonging  to  the  age,  must  be  mentioned  an  in- 
vention highly  useml  is  killing  time,  called 
"  RveKi'cIock  Tea."  This  is  purely  a  thing  of 
tbe  d^,  and  was  a  bright  idea  on  Society's  part. 
Ladies  of  all  ages  are  vetr  partial  to  this  meal. 
It  ph^a  the  deuce  with  the  nerves,  and  it  en- 
tnvly  destroys  the  appetite  for  dinner;  bat  this 
fiv&Vdodc  tMfaas  filled  up  a  blank  waste  place. 
Uhto  is  no  time  for  ennai,  now — unless,  per- 
etnmce,  that  tecriflc  demon  should  be  present  on 
every  oocnuon  throughout  the  day,  and  preside 
over  litem  all.  It  is  edways  possible.  For  with 
aH  this  variefy,  it  is  curious  to  think  Uiat  a  mar- 
vellous degree  of  nronotonyis  perfectly  conuatent. 
Whether  the  social  gathering  is  Cfuled  a  flve- 
o'cloek  tea,  or  an  at  home,  rudly  matters  little. 
The  saaiB  people  meet  oontininllj,  the  same 
things  are  said  over  and  over  again,  and  the  same 
situations  and  scenery  sore  in  every  drama.  A 
man  wha  goes  about  muA,  gets,  Bt  last,  to  know 
te  a  dead  certain^  what  is  going  to  hap{)en  at 
certain  social  crises.  As  surdy  as  a  particular 
scene  at  the  opera,  with  a  baronial  udl  and  a 
tidde  vrith  an  inkstand  and  an  enormous  pen, 
■iforms  him  that  direetty  the  ooztaia  rises  he  ia 
in  for  a  notary-  and  s  oontraet,.  so  stirriy  does 
the  appearance  of  certain  instmnente  at  a 
dinner-taUtt  and  the  tuning-np  of  the  conversa- 
tionsL  orcfaestra  inform  tdm  or  what  is  coming. 

I  wonder  how  oQ»n  the  ftn^mn'g  conversation 
has  tid:en  phoe,  word  for  word,  during  the  hut 
twelve  months  F 

"Iiotd  Dundrenrr— oh  yes,  deligfatftri;  is  it 
not?" 

"  Yes,  capital— very  annuing.** 

"I  wonder  what  he's  Hfce  off  the  stogSb  IKd 
yon  ever  see  him  f" 

'*'Tes.    I  met  him  once  at  dinner." 

"Yt»f  How-verynice.  And  what  is  be  Hke?** 

*' CHij  wdl^  joa  n»nr,  he^  a  qine^  gentleuan- 
fiksmaa.'* 

''Really.  How  vetr  deHgfatftd.  Fd  give 
anything  to  see  fainr.  'Ih^  ssj  that  acting  the 
put  so  often  baa  quite  maas  hrai  stammer. 

"Oh  no,  not  at  alt  Ton  wouldn't  know  he 
had  ever  aoted  the  part.  He  doesn't  look  the 
least  like  the  chaneter,"  ftc.  &c. 

Can  anytbii^  be  more  monotonous,  again, 
than  the  conversation  of  that  wonderful  class  of 

conversational  clabs  and  other  places  of  male 
resort  P  The  man  who  "  knovrs  for  certain  that 
on  that  psTticnlar  question  government  muat 
go  out— there  ia  no  help  for  it;"  he,  agam,  irito 
"  has  it  from  a  souree  that  he  mustn't  mmtion, 
but  wUohlravss  no  doubt  of  the  eoirectness  <» 
the  report,  that  Filgrimstone  was  sent  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  nig^t  to  Windsor  in  consequence 
of  the  expressions  let  fall  by  tha  Secretary  for 
Peace  in  the  House,  the  night  betore  last,  and 
that  on  his  return  a  cabinet  council  was  called  to 
consider,  Ac.  And  ia  it  not  reniarkaUe  that 
these  same  political  prophets  in  no  wise  lose  caste 
or  fall  in  tue  estimation  of  those  wiw  tiaten  to 
them,  inoonsequence  <tf  tiia  Ciiliue  of  theu  pie- 
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dictions  ?  When  one  of  these  individuals,  for  in- 
stance^  announces  thti  ■  certain  noble  lord  is 
going  out  of  office  on  a  oertain  question,  aud  when 
the  noble  lord  does  noi  go  out  on  that  question  or 
an;  other,  one  would  aupnose  that  this  gentle- 
man's next  prophecy  yould  be  generally  disre- 
garded.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Oh,  Society !  what  sacrifices  do  people  make 
to  thee ;  sacriGcesof  health,  of  comfort,  of  money, 
of  sleep,  of  digestion,  of  temper,  of  inclination. 
And  all  for  what  ?  Apparently  that  they  may 
Iiave  the  opportunity  of  standing  upon  a  land- 
ing-place and  asking  Mrs.  Worldly  Wiseman 
wbetlier  she  has  seen  The  Duke's  Motto,  and 
what  she  thinks  of  it — which,  after  all,  does  not 
matter  mudi— or  whether  she  has  attoided  Pro- 
fessor Pepper's  lecture  at  the  Polytechnic^  and 
what  she  uiinks  of  i/uU — which,  if  possible, 
matters  still  less.  Th^  get,  too,  the  cnance  of 
exchanging  defiant  stares  with  several  gentle- 
men who  arc  possessed  of  a  good  command  of 
eye,  whom  ther  know  perfectly  well,  and  who 
know  them  perfectly  well,  but  who  are  as  deter- 
mined  as  they  are,  not  to  bob  first.  And  these 
pastimes  indulged  in  to  the  full,  and  a  due 
amount  of  iced  coffee  swallowed,  they  are  at 
liberty,  being  very  hot,  to  cool  themaelTcs  by 
attename  Mrs.  Worldly  Wiseman  to  her  carriage, 
bare-headed,  with  a  keen  north-easter  blowmg 
into  the  half,  and  then,  at  last,  to  depart.  The 
next  morning  their  bnuns  feel  as  ii  they  had 
been  boiled,  and  their  eyes  as  if  they  had  been 
roasted,  their  legs  ache,  they  have  a  cold  in  the 
head,  and  rheumatism  in  the  tendon  AchUles. 

To  judge  by  people's  countenances,  they  none 
of  them  enjoy  themselres  in  society,  aud  to 
judge  by  their  conTersation,  they  aU  fed  it 
necessary  to  find  an  eicnse  for  bemg  there. 
One  has  a  daughter  whom  she  is  bound  to  escort 
into  the  world ;  another  has  a  sick  maternal  aunt 
at  home  who  is  amused  by  an  account  of  the  partr. 
One  g^tleman  comes  because  he  is  out  of  healtn, 
and  (lis  medical  man  recommends,  nay  com- 
mands, liim  to  bare  change  and  amusement; 
another  comes  because  it  is  his  business  to  ob- 
ser?e  men  and  manners,  and  so  he  is  oblu^  to 
^  out.  Bat  they  all  didike  it ;  they  alTthink 
It  an  irrational  toing;  tiiey  go  forth,  impelled 
by  consdence  and  a  xeen  sense  of  duty.  In 
not  COM  of  which  excuses  need  the  reader  place 
the  lightest  omfldence. 


BEELmGACCIO. 
[The  lait  Tharsdaj  in  CamiTAl  U  called  Berlin- 
gudo — a  night  of  apecial  revel  tliroaghout  IuIt. 
when  the  gayeat  of  tb«  great  public  maaked  balls 
always  takes  place.] 

Om  Mad-Thnifdaj  aig^t, 

When  the  reref  shrit^ 
Boiling  to  lU  hMght 

Wave-Uke,  ere  it  breaks  { 
Jostled  by  the  crowd 

(Tet  to  Tolgar  toacbes 
Cold  as  In  her  ahrond), 

Stands  Salviatt's  dachas, 
Dnaming  half  aloud ; 

DtawUng  what  she  seeks. 


**  Blade  ftom  bead  to  bael— 

Mantle,  vatA,  and  glora-  ■ 
Scaree  wilh  life  to  feel 

If  I  loathe  or  love ; 
Stfll  I  watch  the  throng 

Shouting,  whirling  round  me. 
Oh  1  the  hoora  ar«  long 

ffloee  this  nSdnlgfat  found  me 
Mnfllinf  op  mj  wraag 

Ihim  tba  blan  above  I 

"  Masks  are  gibbsrlng  past| 

Binned  by  misty  sheen. 
Ba !  ...  the  two  ...  at  last  .  . 

Satber  felt  than  seen  1 
Tet,  I  Durk  each  llne^ 

Hne,  and  fold,  and  ftatttre ; 
Even  Uiat  cnri  of  thine, 

Thon  illght  girlisb  creatnic ! 
Paei^og,  &lr  and  fine, 

Mask  and  ei^  betwan. 

"  Now,  be  tarns  to  speak, 

And,  to  bar  reply, 
flmillng  bends  his  dmik. 

ConldthaykncwtlBlI  .  .  . 
Hash  I  his  tones  are  trae^ 

No  more  need  <rf  OMg"*^  I 
Love's  old  eong  grown  new. 

Sweet  beyond  all  tnuiung, 
Bans  its  guuat  throngb, 

As  in  days  gone  by  1 

"WbatI ..  .persoadel.  ..aodoni 

Down!  weak  thought  of  shame  I 
Were  the  winning  sure, 

Would  \  win  the  game? 
Is  his  smile,  forsooth, 

Wortii  one  amUe  to  gain  ft  ? 
Womsnl  .  .  .  tall  the  tnitb  I 

3%em  voaldst,  to  obtain  it, 
Cttrs  tfay  dired  of  youth. 

And  thy  spolleas  name. 

"  Tbere  ...  the  monstrons  sbow 

Laps  them,  like  a  sea. 
Much  has  been  ...  I  know  .  .  . 

More  has  yet  ...  to  bet  , 
Btm  I  watch  tiie  flood 

Battling,  shrining  round  me^ 
Cold  ...  in  mask  and  hood, 

As  the  midnight  found  me ; 
Standing,  where  they  atood  .  .  • 

Doidt^  ,  .  .  was  it  he  ? 

»FiaI  Csbeal^soal, 
Totbysdrfiinwoml 
Wonldst  tboB  sblrk  the  goal? 

Dnm  the  prey  ontom  7 
Have  I  dogged  hia  track, 

Mutely  fiercely  thirsting. 
To  be  'frighted  back 

By  a  heart-string  burstings 
Strained  upon  tbs  rack 

Tiflxt  larcBge  and  seomF 

**Mu)  I  one  last  wdrd  tie 

Links  US  fast  and  tight. 
8tm  I  know  thee  nigh 

Aa  I  imew  to-night. 
Ay,  thon,  too,  ehalt  own 

('Mid  thy  flowery  pleasaoca 


OluuieiDickeiu.1  THE  RENOWNED  DOG  C^SAB.  [ibys.iiiGsj 


Bank  witb  ttna  folUblowo) 
HIds  «T«ngiog  presence 

Wbm  tbj  Soya  Ua  atrown, 
Botttcglntbynghtl" 


THE  BEK0WI4BD  DOG  CiBSAR. 

Ix  was  «t  Wesmumtli,  on  tlie  coast,  vrhere 
there  were  AookM  and  vessela  oC  war^  and  mari- 
ners, aad  a  general  sea  flaroar,  that  -we — mj 
jonnger  brother  Jack  and  I  —  were  reared: 
at  the  apron,  as  it  were,  of  aa  aont  of  awful 
Bererity,  and  almOBt  ferocious  bearing  towards 
the  Touth  of  either  sex.  She  meant  well ;  for 
to  adults  oeeduig  the  numy  charities  of  life, 
she  was  gentle  and  gracious.  But  towards 
ia&noy  ber  system  amounted  to  a  friehtful 
terrorism.  The  tovn  and  its  docks  are  fallen 
ont  of  fashion;  the  mariners,  uid  the  ships  of 
the  mariners,  have  long  since  drifted  away ;  that 
stem  woman,  who  ruled  so  awfully  in  the  little 
two4tot7  baby-hoQse  at  the  entranoe  of  the  sea- 
town—*  lNd)y-lioiuw  with  a  garden  and  wooden 
green  nib  in  front,  and  a  green  paddock — hunt- 
mg-grouiids  so  exquisitely  ooreted,  and  so 
jeiuously  guarded— tiiat  stem  woman  has  drifted 
away  too,  in  quite  another  direction.  But 
there  remains  for  me,  in  all  its  primitiTe  gor- 
geonsness,  undimmet^  ontamishM,  io  the  old 
glory,  the  old  nimbus  or  aureole,  the  image 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Wearmonth,  that  glo- 
rified temple  of  the  dnuna,  rising  in  a  sort  of 
divine  l^Fit  and  rosy  doud,  all  spiritual  as  it 
were,  and  redeemed  bom  any  taint  of  earthy 
grosuiess. 

Taken  in  a  strict  practical  sense,  such  as  it 
would  appear  to  perscHu  of  a  proae  nature,  and 
setting  its  image  before  me  at  this  date,  it  most 
be  oinied  Uut  it  was  a  mean  wretched  tene- 
ment. It  was  very  old,  very  shaky  and  tattered 
towards  the  loof,  sadly  ruined,  and,  fw  a  con- 
siderable mai^  running  round  its  base,  very 
soiled  and  slimy,  like  the  green  sediment  on  the 
sheathiog  of  an  old  ship.  An  ancient  sbed  ran 
all  round;  and  over  each  door  were  faded  in- 
scriptions—a little  awry,  too— "Boxes'*— 
«  Pit"—"  Galleet."  Gorgeous  cabalistioa  they 
seemed;  and  though  thr'approach  to  the  sacred 
stage  was  up  a  lane,  which  I  believe  now  must 
have  been  dark,  boray,  and  unsavoury.  I 
used  to  look  up  the  lane  with  an  awe  and 
exquisite  intereat,  and  an  utter  insensibility 
to  the  jteouliar  franance  of  the  place.  It  waa 
this  divine  beat  which  kept  away  a  too  near 
familiarity  with  the  persona  ci  tb«e  who  took 
part  in  the  inner  nnspeakaUe  mysteries.  Once, 
indeed,  I  saw  a  figure  pass  me,  and  turn  up  the 
sacred  lane,  and  whoee  retreating  form  I  pur* 
sued  with  a  gaze  almost  stupified.  An  interior 
instinct  told  me  at  (mce  who  it  was ;  and  though 
his  £>ce  was  of  a  curious  dusky  yellow,  and 
though  his  coat  was  buttoned  tightly,  and  his 
hat  had  acquired  a  sort  of  burnish  or  glaze  near 
the  brim,  from  too  anxious  brushing — still, 
through  all  their  tokens  broke  out  the  divinity 
of  the  man.   I  pursued  him  with  a  sort  of  fas- 


cination until  he  reached  the  door,  and  was 
absorbed  into  those  halls  of  Eblis--behind  the 
scenes.  It  thrilled  me.  He  would  live  con- 
stitntiooally  among  the  blue  clouds,  and  the 
golden  spangles,  and  crimson  light  (for  the 
pantomime  was  then  going  forward,  and  the 
luscious  description  on  the  bills  drove  us  wild)» 
and  rise  ap_  danAed,  as  it  wim,  with  an  ambro- 
sial lif^t  in  bis  am,  and  dialled  in 
celestial  attwe.  It  was  maddening;  for  oar 
asoetical  annt,  following  tbe  tenets  (»  the  late 
Mr.  Wesley,  never  let  ua  near  these  demoralising 
seats  of  entertainment. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  morning  when  we 
—  my  younger  brother  Jtik  ana  myself — 
prowling  about  the  town  on  oar  way  to  school, 
were  attracted  by  a  dead  wall — a  wall  so  dead, 
in  &ct,  that  decomposition  had  set  in— which 
disfdayed  to  our  enraptured  otcs  a  bright  fresh 
glaring  primrose-cobured  bill — glistening  like 
a  snake  s  coat  with  the  fresh  varnish  of  new 
paste.  We  were  always  greedy  connoisseun 
of  such  proclamations.  It  was  tbe  moat  de- 
lightful and  entoctaiDug  li^tnn  we  knew. 
They  became  Homcrio  for  asi  beoaase,  re- 
cording the  wwkt  of  go(Bike  men  and  women. 
Wbat  dignity,  what  gorgeouflnees,  what  splen- 
doar  in  the  titles!  associations  of  which 
no  rude  awakening  shocks  could  evw  have 
divested  us.  But  liere,  at  the  dead  wall,  with 
chins  turned  upward  at  an  angle  painfully  in- 
convenient— for  tbe  ofBoer  of  the  theatre  had 
placed  his  bill  at  a  higher  level  than  his  wtmt 
(it  was  a  Saturday  morning,  too,  I  reoolleGt> 
— we  read  the  delts^tful  news,  and  were  con- 
founded with  joy.  The  "  Renowned  Dbiaval 
Eamily"  were  engaged  for  three  nights  only, 
which  was  wdcome  intelligence  in  itself;  but 
an  arrangement  bad  also  been  eSscted  with 
tbdr  famooB  Doe  Caus  !  which  wu  the  B|)ec!al 
tidings  that  made  oar  hearts  beat.  He  was- 
actually  engwed  to  perform  in  an  exciting,  a 
real  .piece,  the  name  of  which  we  had  never 
heanr,  and  yet  which  was  very  dear  and  familiar, 
and  atrangely  vital  and  sof^estive — "  The  Dog 
of  Montargis,  or  the  Forest  of  Bondy !"  What 
a  broidth,  a  pregnancy  of  colour,  as  it  were  1 
Ck)uld  the  English  language  go  farther  F  A. 
dreamy  mystery  hung  over  the  yellow  bill,  and 
seemed  to  e:dia]e  from  that  glorified  paste.  Some- 
thing Rrendi,  something  secret,  something  in 
the  depths  of  a  forest,  exquisitely  delightfoL 
Nor  was  this  alL  There  wu  a  cat— scat f-a. 
vigorous  picture — brought  out  in  rich  masses  of 
pnnting  mk,  with  the  aog,  noble  creature,  in  the 
centre,  and  tbe  moon,  homls  portrayed,  and  trees,, 
and  a  woman  at  tiie  door  of  a  bouse.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  characters  were  sustained 
by  tbe  Delaval  Familv- the  "inimitable" 
Delaval  Family—that  is  to  say,  by  Mr,  De- 
laval (of  the  Theatres  Royal,  London,  Bath, 
and  Bristol,  indistinctly) ;  Madame  Delaval^ 
also  indistinctly,  of  the  Theatres  Roval,  Lon- 
don,  Bath,  and  Bristol ;  Mr.  Paul  Delaval,  late 
of  the  Metropolitan  Theatres  (this  much  more 
cloudily);  and  *' the  Infant  Marie  Delaval,'* 
a  little  cherub  of  tUe  stage,  as  yet  far  too  young 
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to  be  sBMciated  an;  establiibment.  Though. 
;et  unknoim  to  xa  pezsonall^,  we — bit  brother 
and  1— fslt  a  strange  Teamme  to  "  the  Infant 
Marie  Dekval,"  for  even  the  liill,  usDally  sea- 
soned vith  the  cddnesB  of  an  (^ial  docuamt, 
spoke  of  her  deUcatelj  and  tenderly.  This 
gifted  family,  we  obsenrM,  came  forward  later 
in  their  Grotesque  Ballet  Pantomime,  entitled 
"  The  Seacamotti^  in  Lore,"  whick  aeomed  to 
be  an  entertainment  of  taaxk  pramiBe.  Bai, 
soiiiehov,  our  eja  seemed  to  vsnder  baelc  again 
to  the  elwioiiB  cartooH,  done  in  the  lidi  lamp- 
black, of  the  friend  of  man,  the  "  renowned  Dog 
Cttsar,"  waiwleriBg  in  bu  mjaterioiu  forest. 
Lorelj,  indeed,  was  that  bill  a{|[tinst  the  dead 
wall ;  and  we  feieted  on  it  until  we  knew  ite 
sonorous  periodb  heart ;  eren  nntil  we  arrived 
»  fnll  qoarter  of  at  hoar  late  at  mImwI,  and  were 
put  i^oEDinioa^T  with  onr  fuee  to  the  waH. 
We  little  rcokea  that  poblio  hamoliatioii;  we 
were  far  away,  lifted  above  earth,  in  the  sodety 
the  immortab,  the  Delaval  Family,  and  tu 
Bnr  Csesar! 

■  That  Satarchiy  wns  a  half>faolidiiy.  In  our 
way  hone  we  tciok  the  now  ethereahsed  temple 
of  the  drama.  A  horrid  profonatioa  had  oc- 
oarred  in  onr  absence.  Some  irreverent  person 
bad  carelessly  torn  away  a  lane  segment  of  the 
bright  yellow  bill,  dmding  the  renowned  dog 
deaar  diagomdly  aerosB-;  barely  the  head  and 
fore-pa/ws  of  the  iojared  animal  were  left.  It 
was  a  cruel  oatn^.  We  ftnind  another  not 
very  far  *^7i  bat  someway  it  had  not  the  cAi 
glcHT;  it  did  not  show  the  original  clifiten  and 
sti»iiie»,  so  to  speak.  The  first  had  endeared 
itself  as  thongb  it  had  a  special  indrviduali^  of 
its  own,  and  yet  this'wns  ctearly  an'  errmeons 
impresston.  It  was  tlw  change  in  the  renowned 
dog  Cnsar  that  affected  ns.  m'Saemed  famter — 
his  impression  that  is ;  the  Uaek  ink  was  not 
so  rivid  and  abnnd&nt. 

At  homethervwas  astnnge  ssnrieK  then 
was  <ni  fatherwatteig,  oomeaownmnaLndai 
t«  see  US :  n^,  not  only  to  see  as,  but  io-*take 
us  home  for  a  week.  Ivents  of  gntrest  im- 
port had  oecirrred:  the  band  of  a  sister  had 
been  asked  in  mairiaee — the  hand  of  the  sister 
had  been  granted,  ana  we  were  to  be  fetched  to 
see  the  show.  To-morrow  we  were  to  start ; 
meantime,  we  wonld  take  papa  ont  and  show 
him  the  sea,  town,  doeka,  laannersy  and  the  rest 
of  the  attractions.  Was  the  same  thoaglit  in  both 
onr  little  hearts  P  Was  the  same  idea  ever  flnt- 
teriug  npward  to  oar  lipsP  With  oor  dear 
father  we  always  caltiTated  a  repabKean  freedom 
of  spee^;  but  it  was  the  inedible  awe  mid 
^a^enr  of  the  snbject  that  inspired  us  with 
tmdditj.  Bvt  it  is  certain  that,  with  ft  mntnal  in- 
sUnet  we  artfully  took  bin  rouid  l^the  strange 
and  deeply  meaninff  ediitefr  which  aiieeted  m  so 
csrionaly.  And,  tiber  all,  there  waa  indeed  a 
sineerity  in  this  motioD,  for  we  regarded  it  as 
bv  fn  the  chnf  Iron  of  the  place.  "What! 
eh !"  said  our  dear  father,  gaily;  "  what's  this  F 
Store  of  some  sort  ?  I  see— used  to  be  a 
theatre.  Have  they  ever  plaVs  here  nowP" 
Our  eyes  met— my  brother's  and-mine,  tlat  is— 


and  we  mnrmursd  timorooslT,  "  Oh,  |»pa,  the  ! 
Dog!  the  Renowned  Dog  CiMarf*   We  had 
drawn  him  near  to  a  glistening  bill ;  the  glories 
met  his  eye ! 

We  went  that  night — I  cannot  bear  to  tbink 
how  wearily  the  hoars  draned  themselves  by — 
and  yet  the  bliss  of  that  a&y ;  it  was  too  much 
happiness  for  mortal  bey.   I  had  a  sort  of 
^Btle  palpitation  <tf  the  heart  wlaeh  was  dis- 
tressing at  times;  it  oame  from  diafingat  the 
constatain^  and  yet  it  was  Terjr  sweet  agaaj : 
but  our  aont !  graebn^  what  ujuiiies  we  had  j 
done  that  i^nred  womtm !  Hov  we  bad  seoretlj 
tradttced  her !  We  Unshed  for  it,  and  wondered  | 
at  our  blin^uss.  She  entered  into  aH  the  smrit 
of  the  festival ;  heraseetioolspiitt  hadvanisned.  [ 
She  was  enthusiastio,  cenenms,  co-operative; 
^e  lent  her  aid  he»rtily  to  the  adornment  of  I 
onr  persons.   She  was  muy  the  whole  evening,  | 
deeoratb^  ns  with  unpreoedented  s^eadoar.  | 
What  a  fai^-like  evemng  it-wns — a  gaiiaea  cloud 
bai^  over  it  now — we  wsQced  and  pursued 
the  enstomary  aveeatwms  of  Ufe  as  in  a  ^17. 
The  emtomary  eeremenial  of  dinner  was  but  in- 
differently exeeoted,  is  strange  contrast  to  the 
usual  avMfiW  that  waited  on  that  meal.  We- 
were  too  bUssful  fbr  snch  earthly  joys;  there 
wBsadii^gfedabont  the  threat,  and  an  ui-  1 
terror  diareluB,  wtiich  rendered  the  meal  on- 
[daasant ;  it  was  gc^  throoch  in  some  fashimi ; 
papa  occnpyiiq;  a  tune  ana  nsing  a  deliberation 
that  seemea  nnaecounfcidde.  Then  to  dress. 

Delieions  funetjon!  Stub  bumishin;  of  the 
cheek,  such  moistening  of  the  bur — never  was 
personal  adornment  so  delightful.  There  was 
a  magie  waistcoat  of  pale  blue  diet  with  silver, 
never  worn  bdbre,  and  wfateh  had  indeed  been 
appointed  for  another  setemni^,  but  through 
accident  had  been  left  buttoalesft.  ^rb  my 
awit — no  longer  ascetic — strained  every  nerve 
to  have  completed.  There  were 

articles  and  spedtless;  aad^erevere 
skwt  jaekete,  and  blaw  ribbm  abont  onrne^ 
tied  in  degant  bowe. 

Ilie  dragging  boon  at  length  broi^lit  us  to 
seven  o'dock.  At  half-past  tne  deors  opened. 
Tet  there  was  a  feeling  withm  us  that  no  risk' 
was  to  be  ran,  and  that  a  handsome  ma^in  of 
lime  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  dear  of  aoeidents. 
A  fly;  therefore,  was  sent  for  with  all  speed; 
with  flottering  hearts  we  descended  in  our 
goi^eons  appard.  It  was  a  dampish  interior, 
and  had  a  perfume  of  andeat  straw— yet  how 
cdesti^  seemed  the  vehicle.  That  aroma  has 
been  sweet  in  our  nostrHs  ever  since.  AhorriUe 
tbonght— \^at  if  the  household  time  had  been 
astray,  say  by  half  an  hour,  or  even  by  three- 
quartns!  Atwotherseaamthewildneasitf  the 
theory  would  bavebeen  apparent  on  a  moment's 
thought,  for  an  irr^;ularity  of  that  natvre  under 
the  rule  of  my  aunt— that  exaetest  of  the  tribe 
of  women— was  abnoat  ludwrously  improbable. 
A  moment's  c^m  ruction  would  have  shewn 
us  this ;  but  we  were  too  agitated  to  let  reason 
hsTe  her  sway. 

Here  it  waa  at  last— «  daik  projeetioi^  wiUi 
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unlimited  flare  of  gas.  Here  vna  our  doori  vith 
the  epigrank  "BoXBn,"  on.  played  un- 

steadily, a  l&MKp,  A  feir  people  vera  standing 
about^  one  or  tiro  euterii^,  and  yet  on  the  whole 
there  was  not  the  fozoie  we  eoanted  on.  Wliat  a 
bn^amoa  agan  as  m  eatwed  the  pauwes, 
skirted  fav  whiteimbed  mik,  and  spn&felett 
ever  so  cMiHiitaty  with  smdiut^— -a  finmnee 
eonpoanded  of  onu^peid.  Mid  a  duioato 
aroma  of  gat,  tiwetber  wttb  a  damp  Taoltieh 
saTfun-,  inaapraaBibl;  sweet.  Aad  then  the 
oheck<taker;  how  coartff,  how  neUa  in  hu 
bearing  (I  beiieTe  binr  now  to  have  been  a  Terr 
earthy  creature,  sadly  corrupted  with  gb);  and 
above  all,  the  Unseen  Hand  that  so  mystnioaBly 
absorbedonrmoneya  into  that  awf»l  window! 
Another  mome&t,  and  we  are  in  tiie  tbeatre! 
Exquisite  sensation  [  Soiaetbing  between  awe 
and  &  thrill,  sad  yet  ravislniig  delight,  ca- 
riotisly  compounded,  as  the  swnewhat  murky 
iateriu  gradoaUy  opened  on  U8>  AaA  yet, 
tbon^  MOV  it  was  soaMtbing  appvoaohiar  to 
dackncuk  yat  then,  it  wa»  more  a  subdaed  j^gbt- 
and  delimoaa  sense  of  mystery.  It  BMst  hwre 
been  a  taw  aad  cavemon*  t«nple ;  somewbsit, 
ai  I  now  suapactr  bMken  out  nto  inoist 
patches  8kI  damp  eruptions,  witb  an  natTsrsal 
UQwhokaomeaeM  as  to  tiw  plaster.  The  grem 
onrtain.  was  maai^  and  a  little  ranidi  aad 
an  umrholesome  air  seeawd  to  float  »om  the 
pit.  Bat  I  saw  noma  of  these  imperlectioas'^ 
it  was  all  ^rine,  saored,  and  w«  giased  wHb  in- 
effable rsmcMe,  aad  waited  for  tW  dog. 
Dimly  does-it  now  oome  bec^  to  us  that  there 
was  not  aa  orsnrhalmjav  aadieaoe-;  whieb 
fereuce  to  the  elainit  of  liw  dam  affaotcd  as 
witit  aacret  wander. 

'Wbea  (RRr^cs  bad  bees  satiated  with  the 
ivtnialbeaatiesaftlMsoeiie,  tbey  fonnd  aeottaf 
relief  in  wanderiae  to  tha  opebartra,  wliieb  was 
now  filling  m.  slowly;  I  an  boand  to  si^,  that 
the  diiine  clevd  did  not  seem  to  Metose  tbeee 
raemben  of  human  Booicty;  bat  stopped  short 
with,  tha  stage.  -  Still,  thoagh  reganimg  them 
witb  a  oertain  fiuniliarity,  aad  as  mora  or  leas 
■aorta),  tiny  seemed  lifted  above  «ar  hoawuty, 
and  fbcned  a  Uok  between  us  aad  that  br^kter 
sphere  to  AvUeb  they  led  tbe  wi^.  Etch  their 
eatuDce — how  omteriona  t— «as  oat  of  tbe 
boweb  of  tbe  eartb. 

And  vet,  looking'  back  now,  takbig'  them  for 
ail  in  aU,  I  ffiu  afraid  they  weie  aotwbat  wouM 
baoaUsdsB  effleicBt  on^wstn.  HHMfivwM 
flk  waa  their  fall  atraoftb ;  batBoaeoretmen^ 
oaa  B»j  that  OBtbat  m^t  ibaj  cUd  nat  do  their 
best.  But  tha  iAuUm  nepoosibilit;  seemed  to 
lie  npoB  coo  msnber,  wlu>  seemed  to  take  apon 
aoR  duty  Utaft  was  perhspa  necessary 
I  foe  tbe  oomjdete  oaiaMe  of  the  pvts.  Be  sat 
i^rt,  aad  long  before  the  perfbrataaee  com- 
menced, pnfadised  softly  to  hiMself.  His  in- 
strement  was  the  comet. 

lam  confident  the  moaic  be  disoootsed  was  of 
&  baEsh,  and  what  mt^t  be  called  an  ad  libitum, 
natoxe.  Nraie  of  tbaBaad,  I  am  oeafldent,  were 
shaoUed  by  tha  stopid  conventionalities  of  notes 
oastavesf  nui  yaitiiaeflbofr  seemed  t«  be  very 


beairfifnl.  Too  mfueb—ft  responsibility  almost 
unfair — seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  the  moulders 
af  the  drum— I  mean  upon  the  performer  who  '■ 
made  that  ins^ment  discoarse.  He  never  re-  I 
laxed ;  but  when  there  was  even  a  hint  of  fa3-  ' 
ing,  earns  in  splendidly  to  the  rescue.  Someway 
the  wilder  of  the  cornet  attracted  me  more  i 
powRfolly.  He  seemed  more  oonsotentioQs ; 
yet  ^8  micfat  be  faneifdl.  There  was  some- 
thing odd  about  his  appearance  that  drew  us  to 
him  with  wonder.  He  always  presented  to  ns 
who  WW8  above,  a  sort  of  second  face,  for  he 
was  abraptly  and  sbinini^y  bald ;  and  the  effect 
to  us,  waa  as  of  a  smali  fniTate  pool  orpond, 
surrounded  with  banks  of  rit^  verdnre.  He  htul: 
a  hopeless  expression,  as  thooglt  he  were  blowing 
biaiBelf  ateatmy  to  liis  grave,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  stem  purpose  in  his  blast,  as  though  he  were 
Uowii^  a  scanty  sabsiatence  for  a  numerous  otf- 
sprinrat  home,  A  few  scattered  bramUes  grew 
upon  ais  upper  lip,  in  tbe  natureof  a  moastuAe, 
and  he  aftcted  us  with  sadnesa. 

ItwasagleomyineGernatmayyialas!  Iipealc 
of  tbe  am  matuiw  view—witn  thi^  Forest  of 
Bondy  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  a  good  dni 
of  losing  of  their  war  by  belated  parties  and 
maeh  measured  ^leecti,  reeriminating;  defiant, 
aad  in  various  other  ke^ ;  mi  yet  how  ab- 
serbnigv  bow  even  fascinating,  tbe  whole  history. 
How  we  sympathised  witb  the  noUe  Aubrey 
(be  was  captam  in  the  Fren^  service  at  some 
indistinet  period,  when  a  let^  field  of  white 
faeisgs  was  worn  in  fnmt),  who  used  literally  to 
cbanli  his  heroic  sentiments  in  a  sort  of  mea- 
sured strain.  And  was  he  not  proprietor  of  the 
resowned  dog  Ciesar  ?  Aulmy — toe  name  Cap- 
tun  Ay/imi,  how  moskial,  how  melodious !  It 
eailKidied  all  that  waa  duvaltOHs,  grand,  gaOant. 
Bvra  in  the  bearii^  of  that  ottiet  oSeer  in  tha 
ssaie  regiment,  a  man  in  whose  breast  every 
spark  d  manly  priaciple  seemed  dead,  and  who 
waa  consumed  with  an  unworthy  jealoasy  of  the 
neUe  Aubrey,  even  in  him  (lie  had  large  white 
faehun  tooj  we  had  that  interest  which  attaches 
to  bud  rewless  viUany.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  secretly,  .when  the  noble  Anbrey  was 
forced  into  a  duel  with  Mm  and  actually  won 
the  &8t  fire,  bow  he — ^was  his  name  Lesparre, 
or  samething  in  that  key  F— took  his  place  mth 
folded  anna  and  without  dmnging  a  muscle. 
We  knew,  as  ig  knew  weH,  that  tbe  noble 
Aubrvr  had  his  life  at  his  command— and  we 
gaspaa.  A  feeliai^  howoTtt*  that  was  ebaomd 
mto  uBeontxoUaUe  admiration  when  the  nrale 
AubH^  disdiatged  bia  weapon  in  tho  air,  re- 
marktBg  at  the  same  moment  that  **tha8  it  was 
that  Aubrey  avenged  binrself  upon  bis  friend." 
Which  admiring  teelisg  was  in  no  wise  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  tne  air  was  ebai^;edwiththe  Bulphnroos 
results  of  tbeex^oeion. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  Captain— shall  we 
say  Lesparref — received  this  advance,  we  gave 
him  up.  He  must  have  been  radically  a  bad 
man,  emd  we  were  not  surprised  when  the  night 
drew  on,  and  the  noble  Aubrey  had  to  pass, 
tbnn^h  Uie- Forest  of  Bondy  on  urgent  private 
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affairs,  to  find  this  bold  bad  man  plotting  some 
uufaoly  deed.  Wa  had  no  lair  data  to  go  on,  but 
VB  oould  aee  from  the  soowl  and  general  deport* 
ment  of  Le^>arre»  that  something  was  rankling 
in  his  breast. 

It  came  to  the  Forest  itself— the  depths  of 
the  Forest— a  v«rv  fiat  soene,  which  came  from 
tlie  right  and  left  and  joined  in  the  middle ; 
and  at  the  same  moment,  to  impart  a  sense  of 
coming  horrors,  the  lights  went  down  to  a  de- 
gree  tnat  hindered  allTiew  of  what  was  going 
forward.  And  yet  there  was  an  artfulness  in 
this  enforced  obscnritj,  for  otherwise  would 
have  been  revealed — at  least,  I  now  feel  an 
instinct  of  this  description— a  cottage  and  gar- 
den in  the  distance,  with  other  objects  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  depths  of  a  forest.  The 
mists  of  years  rise  up  between  me  uid  that 
lonely  and  sequestered  place;  yet  sttU  I  faintlv 
recfd  that  we  were  present  at  the  deed  of  blood. 
The  fact  is,  all  gave  way  before  the  overpower- 
ing interest  of  the  scene  that  followea,  still 
vividly  imprinted,  even  to  the  minutest  particu- 
lars :  the  scene  of  the  Midnight  Cottage,  with  a 
real  green  door,  and  a  real  garden  gate,  and  a 
beU,  and  general  obscuritv. 

What  was  it  that  made  our  heart  leap  so  f 
Not  the  skippinff  grasshopper  music  whioli  was 
now  being  "  made*'  in  the  orchestra,  suggestive 
of  spasmodic  walking,  and  which  had  somehow 
a  straneely  oppressive  effect, — not  the  silent  and 
deserted  aspect  of  the  village  hamlet  (the  pro- 
prietors of  tlie  green  gate  and  bell  being  locked 
in  profonnd  slomber),  not  the  breathless  expec- 
tancy of  the  House,  but  the  distant  bark  or 
"baying^*  (most  exquisite  music!)  of  the  Dog 
(induced  by  pressure  on  his  tail)  heard  be- 
hind! At  that  sound  a  strange  physical  im- 
pulse of  rismg  and  sitting  down  agam  in  our 
places  took  possession  of  us— a  pleasing  yet  dis- 
quieting restlessness—with  an  idea  that  force 
would  De  requisite  to  keep  us  down  in  our 
places.  Ever^  eye  was  strained  to  the  wing. 
And  here,  with  a  sort  of  joyons  canter,  his 
mouUi  open,  and  a  great  red  tongue  lolling  irood 
humouredly  out,  as  the  habit  ofNewfounaland 
don  ii,  entered  the  renowned  dog  Csesar. 

At  last!  8^endida«atute,  so  noble,  so  grand, 
so  massive.  BUck  and  white  all  over,  suggy, 
with  his  tail  in  a  hairr  and  insolent  comaoopia, 
and  his  hair,  ears,  ana  general  person,  swingmg 
about  him-as  he  walked.  We  burst  into  a  tumuU 
of  delight  as  he  jogged  across^  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  lights  ana  intelligent  audience  who  were 
regardiog  his  movements,  and,  oh  I  wonder  of 
wonders,  reared  himself  on  his  hind-legs  at  the 
green  trate,  took  a  cord  in  his  mouth,  and  rang 
tne  bell— at  least  appeared  to  perform  that  func- 
tion. For  how  were  we  to  know  that  the  cord 
had  been  artfully  rubbed  with  some  substance  of  a 
rich  and  savoury  nature  0^  nay  have  been  drip- 
ping), or  that  the  bell  was  rung  behbd,  by  uo 
other  hand  than  that  <tf  hit  manor,  the  wicked 
Lnparre !  But  wait.  There  was  more  to  oome. 

To  him  opens  the  green  gate  a  domestic  of 
the  hous^  plainly  roused  fxom  dumber,  with  a 
familiar  bed-chamber  candlestick  in  her  band. 


She  looks  round  with  uiqniry  for  the  human 
hand  that,  of  course,  has  rung,  and  at  hist  sees 
the  foithfid  and  intelligent  animal  at  her  feet. 
But  mark  what  follows.  The  faithful  and  in- 
telligent animal  (on  unseen  invitation  from  the 
base  Lespane)  seizes  the  Cuniliar  candlestick  ia 
his  monto,  and  ambles  off  with  k  (still  lighted)^ 
all  his  coat  swinging  and  shaking  about  him. 
Just  at  the  end  he  stops  a  second  (the  base  Le- 
sparre  has  got  round  m  time)  and  looks  round 
over  his  shonlder  by  way  of  invitation,  which 
motion  has  set  the  candle  ul  awry,  and  has  nearly 
lighted  up  his  own  tail— and  then  exit.  Dfr- 
lightful  creature  I 

It  was  only  natural  that  on  the  dinmpearauee 
of  the  noble  Aubrey  in  the  Fcmst  ot  Bondy, 
Bometbing  in  the  natore  of  in  inTestiffatiioL 
should  be  set  on  foot.  Was  it  the  Colonu  that 
took  the  matter  up?  Suspicion  someway 
lighted  on  tlw  vile  Lesparre,  whose  deportment 
lowering,  snrly,  uid  with  a  general  tendency 
to  folded  arms  when  questioned,  did  seem  to 
fortify  the  impression  abroad.  Why  linger 
over  details?  He  is  tried  before  some  irre- 
gular tribunal ;  the  case  breaks  down.  Already 
there  is  an  air  of  triumphant  villany  on  his 
lips ;  when  hark !  once  more  to  the  familiar 
note  at  the  side.  The  officers  of  the  court  look 
out  anxjpusly  in  that  direction;  ahuaeisopened; 
and  in  comes,  bounding,  scam_pering,  uid  bis 
great  red  monUi  opened  with  frightfal  foocity, 
the  noble  Doo,  muing  ahii^bt  tor  the  wtetefaea 
cruuhud.  The  wxeuhed  criminal  was  seen  to 
lift  bis  two  bands  to  his  throat,  no  doubt  for  its 

fcotectaon  (but  in  the  days  of  later  scepticism 
knew  it  was  actual  inntMion  to  the  animal  to 
attach  itself  promptly),  and  tl^  followed  a 
most  distressing  scene.  The  wretched  ariminal, 
when  he  found  the  dog  was  securely  fixed  in  his 
handkerdiief,  sloped  ms  back  inward,  held  his 
arms  out,  as  if  in  the  natural  u;ony  dt  tho 
moment,  and  bemn  to  turn  round  aiul  round. 
The  notue  dog  held  on  finnly,  and  bv  the  motion 
was  swung  out  in  the  air.  Bounds  of  tumul- 
tuous appunse  from  all  sides.  Still,  strange  to 
say,  none  of  Uie  court,  or  eren  of  the  soldiers 
in  cocked-hats  who  were  standing  by,  interfered, 
but  all  seemed  anxious  to  allow  canine  justice  t» 
take  its  oonzse.  Xlnally,  without  apparent  reason, 
the  strength  of  the  Tite  Lesparre  gave  way,  and 
he  tottered  to  tiie  ground,  while  the  noble  brute 
got  over  him  and  burrowed  at  his  throat,  and 
barked  furiously,  and  at  the  aame  time  wagged 
the  comuoopia,  —  although  as  if  in  apparent 
satis&otion.  At  the  end  of  all,  the  music  bray- 
ing on  mournfully,  the  green  curtain  slided 
down  in  sad  folds ;  the  members  of  the  court 
formed  in  an  exact  semicircle  round  the  dog  and 
the  vile  Lesparre,  now  almost  exhausted;  and, 
with  feelings  of  alarm  and  terror,  we  saw  the 
soMiers  ui  the  ooeked-hats  pointing  their 
muskets  with  de'adh  aim  at  the  pnatr^  fom 
of  the  mnidem  of  Aubreiy ! 

As  Uie  curtain  Sell,  a  feeling  of  deep  grief 
settled  on  ut^  that  we  were  never  more  to  see  tlw 
renowned  di^  and  that  we  were,  as  it  were, 
parted  Iron  him  for  ever.  But  the  andienoe  b^pu 
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to  raise  discordant  crie^  whicli  were  understood 
as  a  desire  to  see  tlie  noble  animal  once  more,  in 
a  sort  of  private  oapacitj.  And  presently  tbe  cur- 
tain bein^  drawn  aside,  to  our  speechless  del^ht 
we  saw  him  again ;  that  is,  bis  bu^  bluff  head, 
and  red  jaws  and  tongue,  which  it  seems  con- 
atitutional  with  Iiim  to  keep  on  view,  for  respi- 
ratory ends.  He  withdrew  it  in  a  second,  but 
reappeared  a  little  suddenly,  givinff  tbe  idea  of 
having  been  propelled  from  Mbiad.  He  then 
stepped  forth  gravely  and  deliberatdj,  and 
trotted  a»oss,  swiimng  bis  coat  in  measured 
beats,  until  be  reached  the  other  end.  Then 
something  i^[«ared  to  irritate  the  huge  flap  of 
bis  ear,  and  with  a  delightful  aplomb,  ne  at  once 
droppedintoasittingattitude,  and  with  his  hind 
paw  proceeded  diligently  to  alleviate  this  cuta- 
neous afeotion.  The  ease,  the  absence  of  shy- 
ness, the  happT  air,  with  which  this  operation 
was  aocomplisned,  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  man  of  the  world,  were  he  trained  in  the 
very  best  circles.  Wlien  the  work  was  accom- 
plistied  to  his  satisbction,  he  retired,  pushing 
the  curtain  aside  with  bis  nose.  I  question  if 
this  act,  performed  in  a  priv^  capacity,  did  not 
endear  the  noble  animal  to  us,  more  than  bis 
more  elaborate  performanoea. 

A  tnnlded  feverish  sort  of  night  followed  this 
first  mental  trouble  we  had  known.  Oar  bearts 
fluttered  uneasily.  The  goi|^us  lights  of  the 
scenic  world  danced  before  our  eyes.  Our  neat 
and  orderly  chamber,  otherwise  welcome,  became 
odious  and  prison-like.  In  tbe  morning  we 
awoke,  and  came  down  with  a  heavy,  heavy 
wei^t  upon  our'soul.  To  look  back,  it  seemed 
a  bussfuTnigbt,  bathed  in  golden  purple,  piok— 
wfant  hue  was  it  P—light.  And  the  doK  I  Thrice 
noble,  grand,  brave^  gallant^  levabfo  animal. 
Then  came  an  intenul  sorenos  as  we  thought 
of  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  our  father  took  us 
Away  up  to  London :  our  aunt,  over  wbxm  prin- 
ople  bad  now  again  asserted  its  sway,  taking  of 
m  a  cold  and  stem  farewell.  We  were  going 
home;  there  were  joyful  times  approacliing i 
nnbonnded  cake,  a  certain  freeness  m  a  money 
directico),  and  a  general  license  as  to  manners. 
Home  was  always  welcome ;  and  with  snch  a 
festival  as  a  sister's  mainiue !  And  yet  on  this 
occasion  we  went  forth  witn  moumfulaess.  *  We 
seemed  to  be  leaving  a  friend.  I  believe-;-but 
we  did  not  dare  even  to  whisper  this — that  if  the 
matter  were  open  to  such  an  arrangement,  we 
would  have  cheerfully  exchai^ged  all  our  chance 
of  future  joys  for  one  more  night  of  canine  hu>- 
piness.  A  rash  improvident  contract,  auch  would 
have  been,  but  we  would  have  entered  into  it 
dteexfnlly.  Wliera  was  be  now,  tiie  noble 
«reatiiref  How  was  it  with  bim  in  private  life  f 
Did  be  feast  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  as  a  dw  of 
such  gifts  shooldF  A  hnndred  such  qaestwos 
as  thne  entertained  us,  as  w»  were  borne  far 
away  from  him  and  Wearmouth. 

The  family  were  in  all  tbe  Sutter  and  eon 
fusion  attendant  on  the  sister's  marriage. 
We  wen  weleome,  yet  not  very  biglily  con- 


sidered. Would  overlooked  be  too  strong  an 
expression?  And  yet  our  treatment,  generally, 
verged  in  this  direction.  In  foot,  there  was 
mantua-makiog  on  a  gigantic  scale  going  for- 
ward within  tfie  ^^alls  of  tbe  mansion,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  our  mother. 
This  accounted  for  any  apparent  deficiency  in 
tlie  affections.  Nor,  iu  sooth,  did  we  heed  it. 
We  were  changed,  and  it  was  remarked  tliat 
there  was  a  moodiness  in  our  bearing.  Once, 
indeed,  we  broached  the  Doo,  and  v^anteered 
a  Httle  narratiTe  of  that  evening }  but  they  were 
cutting  out  at  the  moment  and  the  fment 
attention,  after  a  mommf  s  aflbctotion  of  Usten< 
in^  wandered  awi^. 

The  bridwoom  we  took  to  amaaingly. 
Flnsher  was  bis  name — John  Fluslier — a  f^oi 
fellow,  honest,  rongh,  and— be  took  us  ont  andx 
gave  us  treats.  0,liow we  liked  him!  Possibly 
next  to  the  noble  animal  Cssar,  to  whom  our 
hearts  yearned  more  and  more.  And  very  soon 
we  were  tempted  to  unfold  to  Aim,  the  whole 
story  of  that  splendid  animal.  Not  only  then, 
but  often.  Not  only  the  mere  narrative,  but 
the  most  abundant  details.  He  relished  it. 
Si$  attenti(m  did  not  wander.  One  day  he 
proposed  nfts— gifts  of  astounding  value,  to  be 
measured  oy  pounds — the  olyect  to  be  left  to 
our  electeitt.  What  would  we  have?  Cornel 
We  were  no.t  to  be  afraid,  but  to  spetdc  out. 
Oome~a  second  time  t  We  began  to  olush  aud 
glow,  and  to  drop  our  eyes,  and  finally  murmured 
we  "  Dog  C«sar." 

"By  Jove!  yes!"  said  Plusher.  "I'll  go 
down  to-morrow,  and  see  if  the  theatrical  fellows 
.are  there.  Or,  if  theyare  gone,  wecan  find  ont 
where  they  are.  We'll  get  him,  never  fear !" 
There  was  something  so  noble  and  confident  in 
John  Flnsher's  manner,  that  it  quite  overeame 
us.  Noble  John  Plusher  [ 

Noble  John  Pluslwr  arrived  the  next  evemng, 
idt%r  we  had  spent  a  day  of  horrible  anxiety. 
This  was  tbe  inteUigenoe  do  brought.  Two  nights 
after  the  famous  pcrfonuanoe,  the  renowned 
Delaval  Family  had  departed  abruptly,  taking 
with  them  all  their  effects,  which  were  of  a 
portable  character.  Taking  with  them  also, 
the  dog  Cssar.  Fertuqw  this  sudden  iiaap- 
pearanoe  (which  was  aeoompanied  with  secresy 
and  mystery)  might  be  set  down  to  disgust  at 
tbe  slender  support  accorded  to  their  talents; 
but  there  was  more  probabilitv  iu  imputing  it  to 
a  sudden  call  for  a  nightly  settlement  of  accounts, 
which  it  seems  the  proprietor — who  had  a  deep 
acqufuutance  with  human  nature — was  accus- 
tomed to  insist  on.  In  fact,  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Wearmouth,  was  usually  taken  on  this  preca- 
rious tenore^  it  bdi«  itslot  to  become  su^lraly 
occupied  and  as  snadenly  deserted,  many  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  would  have  been 
supposed  that  from  bis  acquaintance  with  this 
curious  law,  the  proprietor  would  have  been 
wary  of  his  tenants.  But  somehow,  tbe  skilful 
D^vd  Family  had  contrived  to  disappear,  taking 
with  them  all  their  effects,  and  the  renowned 
Dog  Casu.  The  noble  oreatan,  without  any 
fault  of  bis  own,  bad  departed  under  tiie  odium 
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of  ftot  beiagaUe  tomBet  his  eiif;|agement8.  For 
obruMu  reasoDfl,  the  DelaTal  Eamil;  bad  dedmed 
to  lc«Te  its  addresB.  Hi  ere  -was  uo  hope.  The 
noUe  dog  was  loit  to  iu  for  erer.  HoiiaatJohn 
Plmherud  dons  Us  beat. 

The  maoriage  da;  eane  round.  It  vas  a 
gnat  festiral:  a  splendid  occaston.  All  the 
neigbbenzhood  rqoieed.  We  ahoiie  m  moarel 
penectljnev;  foTjWilihadetieaimrhidiwecDnr 
WW  mMud  qipredate,  ve  eouia  not  biiiig  oar- 
selres  to  deseciate  Uw  blue  and  silmvaisteoat 
whtoh  was  saored  to  tin  mernorj  of  the  re- 
nowned dog.  We  weie  in  the  halnt  of  visiting 
that  garment  tenderlv,  bb  ar^.  Hewerer,  on 
-this  da;  of  inuTersal  joj,  we  thoiuht  it  bat  re- 
^tectfiu  to  dismiss  any  moatnful  fedinf^s  of 
a  private  nature  we  wight  entertain,  and  con- 
soaed,  sileutl;  but  steaui;,  large  blooke  of  a  vei; 
rich  and  inoist  vedding*ittlce,  until  we  actually 
beoame  inert  and  ahnost  torjwL  IntbeersDing 
there  was  to  be  a  dance — a  small  dam*— whku 
was  Mticipated  witb  bsppiness. 

The  daj  was  Iok  and  weary,  and  tlw  evening 
seemed  (o  sppMWGa  ymj  slawl;.  Honest  Jalm 
Flvdier  and  nis  ;diing  wife  were  .goB»— were 
aliead;  miles  am»j  apon  their  nud  towarda 
honest  John's  coiintr7>lwaee.  Tbe  tears  Were 
over,  tbe  catting  out  was  over.  Here  is  now  ten 
o'oloi^  at  last,  and  the  party  ia  idKrat  to  begw  ! 

We  had  been  a  little  iuuK>mfortd>le  towards 
fonr  o'clock,  and  bad  gone  to  lie  dvwn;  bat 
by  tlie  evening  were  fresh  agam.  The  rooms 
were  lighted  up,  the  company  was  arriving, 
and  here  was  the  music— a  harp  in  a  green 
baize  pdetot  with  a  strap  rannd  it,  a  fiddle,  and 
a  cornet.  Hot  from  Chi^kins's,  the  emineat 
pasUyoook  of  tbe  district,  who  had  "  the  direc- 
tion" of  the  banauet,  were  already  n  possession 
of  the  place.  I  did  sot  seetlien,  Initl  heard  of 
these  thiw  jip-sturs,  as  I  mit  «n  more  festive 
raic^t.  for  a  meiaent,  X  thought  of  Ihe 
bhie  and  silver,  as  tbe  drawer  was  opened— as  a 
chaiwe  from  the  morning's  apparel  the  effect 
would  have  been  superb.  It  was  tempting ;  bat 
a  better  spirit  prevailed. 

We  vent  down  and  wandered  into  the  danc- 
ing room;  it  was  already  fiiU  of  lovely  creatures 
— all  flowers  md  genenl  sadiaoee.  The  men 
did  not  seem  nearly  such  spiritual  things.  There 
they  were,  bowing,  and  going  Lbroi^  ^r 
mesanrefr— a  very  pretty  a@it  to  lode  on.  while 
tiie  masic  played  memnooaly.  They  were 
wedged  up  ina  ornner,  a  littUe  Maoomfniablyi 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  haqt,  whose  instru- 
ment, projecting  at  an  angle,  was  rudely  farui^ed 
at  times  by  passing  daiuefs,  mast  have  a  weary 
-time  of  it.  But  he  bore  it  with  an  ai^dic  pa- 
tience, aa  of  one  who  was  wed  to  that  sort  of 
thing :  while  the  oomet,  who  earned  iu  instru- 
ment gaUanUy,  holdi^  it  out  dead  horizaatally, 
and  blowing  with  a  wili— surely  .we  should  know 
Urn.  What !  The  pool  of  baldness,  and  tbe 
faaaksof  bulrosbes  fringmg  it — the  sad  blowiiK 
expressiitt — why,  we  Imew  him  at  once,  thou^ 
only  sedng  him  athwwt  tbe  forma  of  flittiiK 
dancers!  Whatavieissitude  of  fortune  was  thul 


Bnrdy  the  finger  of  seme  myktetioas  power  was 
here !   Again  our  hearts  began  to  flnt4er. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  had  stopped,  we  stole 
Tonod  to  have  a  better  look.  It  msc  he.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  His  manner  of  disooarsing 
the  nnuic,  too,  suggetied  the  night.  At  fint 
wetiioaghtof  an  mtroduction;  bat,oa  reiee* 
tiou,  cmsidered  such  wooU  be  a  dday  nnneoes- 
BsiT.  60,  weweBt.q>tdhimand  boldly  raeaUed 
to  aim  the  WeannmUi  Theatae^aat—the  dog. 
He  wasconftued,  yet  nobly  admitted  the  con- 
nexi<m.  We  entered  fresfy  in  oonversstien. 
He  bad  indeed  been  attaemd  to  the  DeUval 
Family ;  but  they  were  '*  a  bad  lot."  Even,  be 
woiildgosolsrastoai7,aihabb;lot.  They  lived 
fay  defrauding  humble  people  who  were  stnig- 
giii^  to  maintain  their  families.  Tbe  dogP 
Oh,  yes.   Oiever  enoogb,  faot  nothing  at  a  d^. 

Here  the  leader  t«p^  the  back  of  his  fiddfe 
impatientiv,  the  harp  was  tilted  back  on  to 
the  shonlder  of  its  -proprietor,  and  they  struofc 
into  tbe  popular  Fnry  Qslop.  I  was  left  in 
the  tortures  of  expeotjmiri  to  kno'w  what  had 
bflome  of  the  renowned  doe  Gaaar.  I  wodd 
wait  until  the  noct  intervaT;  and  in  fhe  mean 
while,  as  I  wss  standing  thoiiglitfii%,  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  nght  of  the  eorwet  pfa^cr, 
a  msssively  built  nulitary  person,  ooming  round 
with  express  vdooity,  struck  jne  heavuy,  and 
neariy  flung  me  across  the  fender.  At  last 
the  Fnry  Galop  was  dme,  and  I  drew  near  to  my 
comet  player,  with  whom  I  na^t  now  be  said 
to  be  intimate.  He  was  good  natured.  I  told 
him  my  stoiy.  He  sym^bised  with  my  aiee- 
tion  for  the  noble  creature.  He  himsdf  was  not 
possessed  Of  mvdi  informafian  as  to  ibe  preeeat 
residence  of  the  BdavalFaaifly;  bnthefaada 
brother  Where F  where? 

He  heeiteted  a  Httle;  bat  lie  tdd  me  all 
eventually.  His  brother,  like  himself,  had  had 
dealings  with  the  Delaml  Family;  and,  like  him- 
self,  bad,8o  to  speak,  been  betravedbytfaeDdaral 
Family— sold,  I  bdiere  was  the  wtntd  he  used, 
whicl),  though  indistinct,  conveyed  to  me  tiK 
idea  of  iKimbiy  base  treatment.  This  brother, 
tJie  vietim  of  the  Ddavals.  could  give  infw- 
raati<m  on  the  subject ;  bat  there  waiud  be,  the 
comet  piayer  owned,  moch  delicacy  seeessaiy 
in  d^iluig  with  bi« ;  for  he  was  a  man  «f 
peculiar  tempemnent,  rendered  souitive  by  his 
reverses,  and  who  had  moved  in  far  higho- walks 
of  life.  At  this  junetnre  tlie  harp  again  reded 
hack  on  its  propnetor's  sbouhler,  and  the  wheie 
hand  stnuk  vigonm^  into  the  opening  bars  of 
The  Laaoen.  A  "set"  forming  dose  by,  Im- 
piisoaed  me  fiv  a  omudeidile  period,  bat  I 
gotfree  at  last,  and  stood  at  the  door  huming 
lor  farther  particulars. 

As  I  stood,  a  voice  was  borne  to  my  ews, 
whidi  did,  indeed,  seem  tnned  ia  a  familiar 
chord.  It  seemed  that  I  had  heard  it  somewtoe 
in  the  past,*  ziohly  measured  oadeaoe,  somelhkg 
like  chanting.  Good  gracious  what  did  ihia 
mean  P  Events  were  crowding  so  thicklv  on  this 
momentous  nklit !  I  strujnrwd  to  the  doer,  and 
looked  out.  Isaw  nothing,  heard  nothii^;  oar 
mother  was  sitting  then  u state  outsida, ana 
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cane-bottomed  eliair,  to  receire  the  compnijr.  It 
vas  perilons  to  speak  to  Ler.  Where  was  the 
voice?  Haik!  There  it  rang  out  a^n!  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jeokinvaters !  Miss  Jeokinwaters !  Mr. 
Alfred JetikinwAtera !  Major  Fampes !"  Sarel; 
it  vas  tke  Toiee  cnT  the  nohle  Aubrey  ?  But  here 
vas  a  stately  nan,  in  a  white  tie  and  a  white  waist- 
coat, stepping  np-staizs^  with  a  bearing  in&utelj 
inai6ati&  A  hersid  to  the  JMkimraten  fiunQy. 

I  exam  not  noogiuie  liiin.  I  should  never 
'h$m  known  Jtim.  Sat  the  Toioe  BtQl  xang 
miuieaUy  in  mj  ears.  And  yet  there  was 
a  mcmrmiiilness  in  his  deportmmt,  an  air  of 
Buffering  and  placid  res^nation  in  the  way  in 
which  he  went  through  his  functioD,  that  was  to 
me  inexpressibly  affecting.  I  ku^ed  to  accost 
him,  to  euter  into  fatbihar  relations  with  hitn. 
Sut  1  durst  not;  £3r  our  mother  was  still  utting 
enthroned  in  the  cane-bottonted  chair. 

I  got  back  to  the  comet,  with  whom  I  was 
now  on  a  footing  of  deep  and  confidratial  inter- 
course.  "  I  have  seen  him,"  I  whispered.  "  Mr. 

Lorimer  is  "  (Tlie  noble  Aubrey  was  Lori- 

mer  in  the  hills.)  "Hnsli!  hash!**  said  the 
comet,  lookinground.  "Tbero  ain't  no  Ltmmers 
here.  That's  the  stage,  ^^rkeborea  is  name." 

"Buf,'*saidI.«lfrJ«riiBeF  ■«  "lain'tLori. 

mer  neither,"  he  said,  a  EtUe  pettishly.  "  Val- 
Toni— Signer  Yalvoni's  name."  Wondering 
at  this  curioQs  difRerence  m  the  case  of  those  who 
were  brothers,  I  was  yet  restrained  from  further 
inooiriea  bv  the  manner  of  Signer  Yalvoni. 

Sefbre  the  night  was  OTer,  it  was  settled  that 
my  friend  the  comet  should  arrange  with  his 
brother :  who  was  too  sensitive,  after  his  gross 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  DeUval  Famuy,  to 
endure  any  alluien  to  the  subject  from  third 
parties.  He  would  communicate  the  result  at  a 
paatijcook's  some  two  sbeets  awaj.  He  onght- 
aliy  proposed  the  assigoation  at  a  pabUo-house ; 
but  that  I  fimlT  deolmed. 

Now  it  was  that  I  misaed  the  supporting  aid 
of  honest  John  Plusher.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  uegoti^on  was  thrown  upon  my  shooiders. 
And  yet  the  first  thing  necessaiy,  I  felt,  was  to 
put  myself  entirely  in  his  hands,  far  away  as  he 
was.  X  was  much  pleased  with  the  shape  of  this 
sentiment,  and  got  it  bv  heart  in  bed,  the  nert 
niglit;  tliOBgh,  indeed,  I  believe  this  patting  my- 
self in  Itifi  luinds  wss  but  an  iwluoemeut  to  his 
putting  something  in  my  hands.  Still  he  had 
promised,  and  so  I  determined  to  appeal  to  him 
ID  a  ownly  way.  Tliis  expresBumalsostruckme 
as  being  fin&  and  I  got  it  also  by  heart  in  bed. 
The  result  oi.  the  whole  vas  a  letter  oomposed 
after  many  hours  of  agony  (the  pteoiring  Uie  note- 
paper  involving  the  sin  oi  laromy]),  a  stji^ange 
prodaotion,  mMe  up  of  many  tottenng  capitals, 
and  suferiug  from  oaligni^  enmpB  and  palsy : 

"  my  dear  john, — i  hope  ^ou  are  quite  well, 
and  1  liope  sister  Jane  is  quite  well  also,  i  and 
mama  are  very  well  too.  i  met  a  man  who 
heard  of  the  dog— i  wisli  you  were  here — to 
put  myself  in  your  hands  in  a  manly  way — ^far 
away  as  he  was.   pleaae  write. 

"  Ever  your  affectioBate  uid  friendly  brother." 


It  struck  me  nothing  oonld  be  more  d^ieate, 
or  even  el^ant,  than  the  way  in  which  this  was 
put.  I  read  it  over  several  times.  I  read  it  to 
my  younger  brother,  who  was  lost  in  admura- 
tion,  and  sucked  his  thumb  with  -vouder.  I 
even — vanity  getting  the  better  of  pmdeoce— 
read  it  privately  to  Mary  the  houaemaid.  She 
kindly  adTanced  me  the  sum  of  a  penny  on  my 
own  personal  security,  to  defray  Uie  postage. 

By  return,  came  a  letter  from  iionest  J(din. 
Such  a  ietter !  I  had  not  mtscalnilated  his 
noble  nature  in  putting  myself  so  freefy  in  his 
hands,  far  away  as  he  was.  Nothing  could  be 
nobler,grander,  than  hia  conduct.  He  sud.  leave 
it  all  to  Him ;  he  would  maosge  it :  and  let  Ferke- 
boyes,  or  Ijonmer,put  himself  in  direct  oonunu- 
nication  with  him.  He  was  up  in  town  in  about 
a  week.  He.k^t  the  assignation  at  the  pastry- 
cook's ;  in  another  fortnight,  the  renowned  dog 
Csesar  had  retired  from  Ins  dramatic  caneTj  ana 
become  a  member  of  our  fiunily. 

I  believe  the  Ddaval  Funily  must  hare  been 
in  sad  straits  about  this  time,  from  the  physical 
condition  of  the  frame  of  titenoUeanima!.  There 
had  been  a  conjoined  indifference  in  the  public 
mindbotii  to  the  family  and  the  unrivalled  animal. 
However  this  m^t  be^  they  were  eager  to  part 
viOi  then:  dog.  They  parted  with  him  fco',  I 
believe,  a  not  extravagant  sum,  the  anioant  of 
which  the  innate  delicacy  of  honest  John  would 
never  let  me  know. 

My  mother  natnrall;^  objected  to  receive  the 
noble  dog  into  her  family,  but  she  was  a  tender 
woman— IS  still,  for  I  am  g^d  to  say  she  stOl 
rules  our  mansion — and  gave  war.  After  his  first 
meal,  consumed  with  a  irightfuf  greediness,  the 
result  of  many  days*  abstinence,  he  at  once  showed 
a  disposition  to  enter  into  the  most  eoidial  rela- 
tions. He  gained  n^udly  on  all  the  members 
of  thehoBsehoId.  There  was  an  honest  blnnbieas, 
a  pltunstnughtforward  manner,  about  him,  that 
condliatedalL  Hekept  his  great  moath  and  red 
tongue  always  on  view,  aiu  puted  habihially, 
like  a  sort  m  canine  steam-engine.  He  wu  so 
la^  and  great  and  stately  ^  so  reaaonabte,  and 
so  quiet :  that  it  was  imposuble  to  overlook  him, 
or  consider  him  other  than  one,  of  the  t^^lar 
members  of  the  family.  He  aisserted  himself 
firmly,  yet  not  obtrusively. 

Strange  to  say,  he  could  never  be  got  to  go 
through  any  of  his  dramatic  efforts :  such  as 
ringing  bells,  or  carrying  flat  candlesticka  in  his 
mouth.  Any  approactws  ia  this  direction  he 
seemed  to  shun  aatfaoQ|^  it  were  a  ^soreditable 
page  in  his  life  which  he  would  willingly  blot 
out.  His  connexion  with  the  Delaval  Family  he 
would  have  the  world  forget;  he  ^owed  his 
sense  of  the  indelicaciy  of  any  allusion  to  the 
•ah^t — which  raig^t  take  the  shape  of  hanging 
an  imitation  bell-cord  before  his  nose,  or  trying 
to  encourage  him  to  take  up  a  fiat  candlestick 
ia  his  mouth — ^by  raising  himself  slowly  on  his 
feet,  and  walking  slowly  from  the  room. 

But  he  bad  otherfaucies  and  acconpUshments  ' 
which  were  very  pleasant,  and  which,  as  being 
of  an  nnprofessional  nature,  he  never  had  any 
objection  to  exhilut.    On  b»ng  invited  to 
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*' Speak,"  he  iroold  gather  himself  up,  simu- 
late a  certain  ferocity,  and  finally  deliver  himself 
of  a  startling  bark  in  a  full  deep  key.  Or,  he 
would  be  shown,  say  a  glove,  or  a  whip,  or  other 
portable  article  capable  of  being  convenieutly 
carried  in  his  mouth,  and  would  b^  then  brought 
away  down  into  the  street,  ronod  the  comer,  up 
mat  the  square,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
His  demeanoor  dnrin^^  ihia  inten al  would  be  of 
a  stranf^  and  mysterious  sort ;  for  he  would 
walk  with  his  neat  black  eyes  fixed  steadily,  asd 
-with  a  painfully  earnest  expression,  on  the  face 
of  the  party  direotiug  the  expenment.  To  smile, 
or  eren  aAow  a  muscle  to  stir,  was  &tal ;  he 
instantly  interpreted  it  as  a  sienal  of  acquiescence, 
and  was  off  and  away,  bounding  along  m  a  sort  of 
heavy  gallop,  his  tongne  lolling  out,  his  great  ears 
swinging  like  saddle-bags,  and  the  momentum 
of  his  progress  clearly  (ungerous  to  unguarded 
passers-by.  The  door  beiag  left  open,  he  would 
come  tearii^  uu-stairs.  da^  in  ruaely  and  bois- 
terously, seize  we  article,  and  djsqipear.  It  was 
dangerous  to  play  any  tndc  with  him  on  these 
twcasions,  Ua  he  felt  that  H  was  a  question  of 
ebaracter,  and  he  allowed  no  oonuderation  to 
stand  between  htm  and  duty.  The  flat  candle- 
stick was  once  tried  to  be  palmed  on  him  by  an 
artifice— an  insult  whicb^  be  resented  by  witli- 
drawing  himself  from  all  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  family  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  day  and  a 
night. 

The  hours  of  joy  and  social  entertainment  I 
spent  iu  the  society  of  this  noble  creature  are  not 
to  be  described.  He  was  positively  a  second 
brother  to  me ;  and  I  hc^  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered wanting  in  fraternal  love,  if  T  say  that  X 
believe  his  mental  powers  were,  if  anything, 
more  developed  than  those  of  my  first  Intither. 
Our  walks  were  delightful.  In  the  house  he 
enjoved  universal  respect,  as  a  sensible,  wcU- 
brea,kind,  generous,  liigh-souled  gentleman,  who 
would  not  descend  to  a  mean  action  for  the  world. 
From  the  housemaids,  especially,  not  a  breath 
ever  came  to  tarnish  his  good  name.  His  me- 
mory is  still  green,  and  ALI  his  memory! 

I  must  come  to  that  now. 

It  fell  out  in  this  way.  It  WM  a  Saturday  mglit, 
and  eitensive  painting  operations,  carried  on  di- 
ligently thron^n  the  whole  week,  were  at  last  con- 
cluded. The  nouse  was  fresh  and  resplendent, 
and  we  fcU  a  natural  pride  in  its  glory.  I  re- 
collect that  Saturday  so  well !  We  went  to  bed ; 
but  I  remembor  bein^  awakened  with  a  start, 
and  finding  the  buUer,  m  his  wsustcoat,  stuiding 
over  me  with  a  lighted  candle.  "  Hudi,  Master 
Jack,"  he  said.  "  Get  up  and  come  down.  Poor 
Ctesar!  The  poor  dog!  I  e>tarted  up,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  moment.  '*  Hush,  Master  Jack ! 
Don*t  let  the  mistreas  hear."  "  And  what  is  it  F" 
said  I,  very  agitated.  "  Ob,  he's  bad,  he's  very 
bad.  I'm  afraid  " 

We  liurried  down  and  crossed  the  yard  to  the 
wooden  tenement  where  poor  Csesar  usually 
resided.  The  butler  carried  the  candle — one  of 
the  old,  old  objectionable  flat  candlesticks.  As 
we  came  near,  we  heard  mournful  and  piteous 
groans,  and  tiwn^  at  his  keimd  door,  vas 


stretched  out  helplessly— his  noble  flank  heaving 
distressfully — his  head  rising  and  falling  again  j 
on  the  flags,  with  short  gasps — the  brave  erea-  I 
ture,  the  dear  dear  dog,  tne  gallant  Cnsar! 
"  Those  painters  I"  said  the  butter.  "  Some  of 
their  stuJET  had  got  mixed  with  his  food."  "  Call 
up  the  bouse— fetch  a  doctor,"  I  cried,  dis- 
tractedly. HhB  butler  was  a  sombre  man.  He 
shook  his  head.  "  In  a  few  minutes  he^  be 
past  that !  the  poor  brute."  I  wept  over  him. 
'*  See  I"  smd  tiie  butler,  boldingdown  the  candle. 
Tlie  light  fdl  upon  his  bead,  still  working  up 
and  down  convnlsivelT.  I  called  to  him  despair- 
ingly. "  CBcsar !  Good  dog !  Good  fellow ! 
Poor  Ccesar!  fellow!"  I  was  choking, 
and  here  fairly  burst  out.  "  He  don't  know  you. 
Master  Jack,"  said  the  butler,  still  holding  down 
the  light.  Tbe  large  bright  eyes  were  glazing  very 
fast,  and  the  eyeuds  were  dropping  down  quietly 
over  them.  "  Good  dog !"  I  cried  again,  quite 
hysterically.  "  Poor  fellow !  Don't  you  know 
me  F  Dear  old  fellow,  don't  yon?"  The  glazing 
eyes  gave  no  sign;  but  the  large  busby  tai^ 
which  had  been  l^ng  out  quite  steug^t  and 
limp,  began  to  move  ever  so  sofUj— the  motion 
was  almost  imperceptible,  just  as  if  a  breeze  vta 
stirring  the  hair  a  little.  That  gratefiU  recogni- 
tion from  the  dying  dog  was  inexpressibly  aweet 
to  tliink  of,  long,  long  afterwards.  Ami  then 
the  butter,  who  was  uaturally  a  hnmane  man, 
took  me  away  into  the  house. 

This  is  the  simple  history  of  the  Kenowned 
Dog  Ctesar,  once  the  property  of  tbe  Delaval 
Family. 


OUR  0IL-?LA8KS. 

Oil  P  Of  course  erery  one  knows  what  oil  is. 
Florence  oil— for  salads— oomes  from  Florence 
in  those  thin  daska  idways  on  tme  side,  with  a 
wicker  covering  that  never  stands  straijdit, 
stoppered  witli  cotton  wool,  or  the  blunt  end  of 
the  little  straw  tassel,  when  people  are  untidy 
and  put  thines  to  wrong  uses  -—comes  out  of  the 
olkve-berry,  those  mouldy-looking  green  things, 
all  salt  and  oil,  which  one  eats  aft^  dinner  and 
thinks  very  nasty,  but  daren't  say  so,  and 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  stones,  when 
one  is  young  and  shy  and  not  up  to  all  the 
nicenesses  of  table-manners.  Sumy  there  is 
nothing  so  very  particular  about  oil  tiiat  one 
need  make  an  article  out  of  it !  And  yet  it  has 
some  cnrious  facts  and  circurastances  connected 
with  it  in  its  various  appearances  :  quite  curious 
enough  for  a  ten  mmutes'  rapid  reading  in  among 
the  graver  tasks  of  the  day. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oils,  the  fixed  or  fatty, 
and  tbe  volatile  or  essential.  The  first  are 
bland  and  mild  to  the  taste,  and,  whether  of 
animal  or  ratable  origin,  are  all  composed  <^ 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  but  with  a  large 
proportion  of  carbon,  which  makes  them  good 
for  food  and  light.  They  are  the  chemists' 
"  oils,"  "  tallows,"  and  "  butters."  The  second 
Bie  hot  and  pungent,  chiefly  used  in  perfumery 
and  as  sUmulants  in  medicine*  and  <tf  a  very 
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Taried  chemical  composition — some  coataining 
only  cnrbon  and  hydrofi;eQ,  as  the  oil  of  tarpen- 
tine ;  otliera  adding;  oxjgea,  as  ilie  oil  of  oloves ; 
and  others  containing  salphar,  as  the  oil  of 

Srlic   But  oar  present  flasks  are  all  filled  with 
e  fixed  or  fatty  oiU :  the  volatile  or  essential 
most  wut  their  turn. 

By  the  discoreries  of  CheTreal,  "the  father 
of  tlie  fatty  adds,"  as  he  is  called,  the  fixed  oils 
are  known  now  to  hare  three  invariable  constt- 
taents,  oleine,  Diargarine,  andstearine — all  com- 
pounds  of  glycerine  with  fatty  acid—and  it  is 
accordiim;  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
one  or  the  other  that  fat  is  more  or  less  fusible 
or  solid.  Thus,  oleine  is  liquid  at  any  ordinary 
temperature,  but  margarine  is  solid  up  to 
116  deg.  Fabr^eit,  and  stearinenp  tolSOdeg. 
Fahrenheit.  An  experiment  on  these  two  sub- 
stances may  be  made  by  those  fond  of  chemistry 
and  not  arnud  of  evil  smells  or  dirty  fingers. 
Helt  some  aolid  mutton  fat  in  a  glass  flask,  and 
shake  it  with  several  times  its  weight  of  ether. 
When  cool  the  stearine  falls  in  beautiful  soft 
crvstals,  leaving  the  margarine  and  oleine  in 
solution.  Press  out  the  soft  mass  of  stearine  in 
8  cloth,  and  evaporate  the  liqaid^  remaining : 
yon  will  then  get  nutrgarine  and  oleine  together, 
if  you  press  them  out  through  folds  of  blotting, 
paper.  The  residue,  disso^ed  afresh  in  ether, 
gives  pure  margarine ;  very  like  stearine,  only 
melting  at  a  lower  point.  Oleine  is  difficult  to 
get  pure.  The  best  way  is  to  freeze  olive  oil, 
when  the  margarine  crystallises  and  sinks,  and 
the  oleine  is  left  floating  at  the  top,  and  can  be 
skimmed  off.  The  importance  of  m  these  dis- 
coveries, and  which  of  the  animal  Ihta  and  vege- 
table oils  have  more  or  less  of  these  componnds, 
can  hardly  he  over-estimated,  when  we  see  their 
practical  results  in  the  beautiful  candles  which 
are  sold  now  at  half  tlie  original  cost,  and  more 
than  twice  the  liglit>giving  power,  of  the  ancient 
wax  and  muttons ;  and  in  the  pnre  and  bright 
burning  oils — so  pure  and  colourless  that  they 
reveal  the  secret  of  straw-coloured  gloves,  and 
do  not  let  them  pass  for  white. 

There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the_  animal 
body  that  has  not  fat  mixed  with  it,  either  in 
separate  masses,  or  indistinguisli&blv ;  as  in  the 
bones  and  fibrous  parts  of  the  body  to  be  got 
at  only  by  certain  processes ;  but  not  many 
plants  yield  oil.  Ilie  richest  are  the  cruci- : 
ferouH  tribe*  including  the  seeds  of  radish, 
mustard,  zocket,  camellins  (gold  of  pleasure), 
garden  cresses,  and  rape,  in  tlie  three  varieties 
of  Brassica  napus  et  campeslris,  tlie  common 
rape ;  Brassica  preecox,  summer  rape ;  imd 
Brassica  campestris  olcifero,  or  colza.  But 
these  are  not  all  good  for  food  or  light ; 
some  of  them  being  of  the  kind  called  "dry- 
ing oils,"  Bs  we  shall  see  presently.  The 
quantity  of  oil  to  be  got  from  plants  and 
seeds  varies,  not  only  in  different  species  of  the 
same  thing,  but  according  to  climate  and  cul- 
ture ;  still,  for  broad  measurement,  it  may  be 
said  that  nuts  yield  half  their  weight  of  oil; 
Brassica  oleraoea  et  campestris,  oac-third;  the 
variety  oalled  colza,  in  France,  two^fthsj 


hempseejl,  one-fourth  :  and  linseed  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth.  The  grasses  and  pea  tribe 
(graminete  et  leguminosee)  rarely  give  a  trace 
of  oil ;  only  one  of  the  former— the  roots  of 
the  cj^peas  grass,  which  is  not  a  true  grass  by 
the  way— and  two  of  the  latter ;  both  foreign. 
One  is  called  the  o3  of  Behen,  from  the  seeds 
of  a  plant  (Moringa  aptera)  growing  wild  in 
Arabia  and  Syria  hut  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  chiefiy  used  in  perfumerv,  *<  to  dis- 
solve out  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the 
flowers,"  being  absolutely  pure,  mild  to  the  taste, 
inodorous,  becoming  slowly  rancid,  and  free  from 
all  acid:  the  other  is  ^und-nut  oil,  from  the 
Arachis  hypog»a,  a  native  of  America.  The  pro- 
perties of  ground-nut  oil  were  tested  by  a  kind 
of  accident  in  Europe.  A  lai^  cargo  of  nuts 
bad  arrived  at  Bremen,  and  found  no  purchasers 
in  their  natural  state,  as  good  for  luncheon  or 
dessert;  so  the  importers  expressed  the  oil^ 
and  then  found  market^  enough.  ^  Where  the 
ground-nut  grows,  that  is,  in  tropical  climates,, 
the  inhabitants  eat  the  seeds  raw,  whioh  then, 
have  a  slight  resemblance  to  haricot  beans,  or 
make  them  into  a  kind  of  paste-like  chocolate. 
They  are  very  pleasant  when  properly  roasted, 
which  is  rather  nard  to  get  done  down  stairs ; 
and  have  the  further  quality  of  being  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  The  potato  tribe,  Solanaceee, 
f^ve  ns  henbane-seed  oil,  tobacco-seed  oil,  and 
oil  of  deadly  nightshade;  while  the  Rosacen, 
which  term  includes  the  peach,  cherry,  plum, 
almond,  and  the  seeds  of  tne  apple,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  all.  But  the  king  of  the 
oil-yieldingr  trees  is  the  Olive;  that  dusky, 
dusty -looking,  shadeles^  narrow-leaved,  hnmbog 
of  a  tree,  which  disappoints  every  one  so  bitterly 
at  first  sight,  and  for  which  Europe  is  indebted 
to  the  Greeks  of  past  times,  who  introduced  it 
from  Syria,  where  the  Uebrewa  had  long  known 
its  virtues. 

The  salad  oil  of  commerce  and  our  summer 
dinners,  is  said  to  be  got  from  Nice  and  Genoa ; 
we  call  it  Florence  oil,  in  a  grand  kind  of  gene- 
ralising way;  but  excepting  the  coarse  ship- 
ments from  Gallipoli,  good  cliicfly  for  machinerV, 
we  get  but  comparatively  little  Italian  oil  at  all, 
and  very  seldom  good  olive  oil  unadulterated, 
even  from  Aix  and  Montpellier,  whence  our 
chief  supplies  come.  Foppy  oU,  ground-nut  oil, 
and  oil  of  sesunum,  adulterate  oor  table  oil; 
colza  oil  adulterates  the  second  mniung  of  olive 
oil,  for  the  manufacturers ;  and  colza  oil  itself 
is  adulterated  with  various  cheaper  oils,  but 
principally  with  whale  oiL  All'  of  which  may 
ne  discovered  by  various  chemical  tests,  by 
irhicli  the  oil  changes  odour  according  to  the 
kinds  employed;  but  by  ways  and  appearances 
too  long  to  give  here. 

The  oliveliarvest  at  Aix  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance in  the  local  life ;  on  the  good  or  ill  re- 
sult of  which  depends  the  well-being  or  misery  of 
many  hundreds  of  people.  When  gathered,  the 
fruit  is  heaped  up  in  bams  and  cellars  for  a  few 
days,  to  allow  just  the  be^nning  of  fermenta- 
tion to  set  in ;  <mly  the  binning ;  fbr,  if  suf- 
fered to  ferment  throughout  the  mass  as  it  Uea 
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there,  the  vhole  yield  would  be  mined,  and 
rendered  uselesi  save  for  tlie  coarsest  purposes 
of  manafactiire.  When  tlie  exact  momeDt  lias 
arrired  between  loosening  and  fermentation,  the 
olives  are  put  into  bulrush  bags,  called  cabas, 
and  crushed  rerr  gently  under  a  screv.  The 
pale^  creenish-yeuow,  limpid,  sweet>  inodorous 
Uauidftliat  runs  from  this  first  gentle  aqneese^  is 
called  Vi^in  Oil,  and  is  the  oil  used  in  the 
watch  trt^  bdne  a  kind  of  ide^bation  of  oil, 
not  dogning  the  finest  wheels ;  but  happj  the 
goonnana  who  can  g»  shares  with  the  watch- 
makers, and  command  frcsli  vir^n  oil  for  his 
kitchen !  Nothing  in  the  world  is  such  a  deli- 
cious cooking  medium ;  and  the  cordon  blea 
who  can  get  this,  dispenses  with  all  forms  o^ 
lard  OE  butter,  until  the  pale,  greenish-yellow 
turns  to  a  more  decided  gold,  deepening  and 
deepening  till  it  gets  the  awful  hue  and  fmrour 
known  as  rancid.  When  the  virgin  oil  has 
run  out,  the  half-crushed  olives  are  taken  out 
oi  the  ba«9,  to  be  pnt  in  a^jain  with  boiling 
water,  and  again  pressed,  altttle  haider  under 
the  screw  this  time.  Hie  oil  and  water  run  mit 
together ;  and,  when  cold,  the  oil  floats  on  the 
top,  and  is  skimmed  off  with  flat  ladles :  "  Uver 
I'huile"  the  technical  %an.  Thii  is  Ordinaij 
Oil,  and  very  good  for  the  table,  too,  when  per- 
fedtly  fresh,  but  inclined  to  become  ruicid  sooner 
than  the  virgin.  After  the  skimnmig  there 
is  still  some  oil  left  in  the  water,  which  is  led 
awav  into  a  lai^  cistern  or  reservoir,  called 
renter,  where  it  remains  for  many  days,  the  oil 
gradu^y  coUecting  on  the  top.  Then  the  water 
IS  drawn  off  from  below,  leavi^  the  oiL  which 
is  known  as  I'huile  d'enfer,  or  I^mp  OiL  An- 
other yield  called  I'huile  kimeuU,  is  oil  got 
from  olives  in  a  state  of  fermenUtion;  but  this 
is  rarely  employed,  and  the  oil  is  never  met  with 
in  trade.  Ouly  the  vi^in  oil  and  the  (»dinary 
oil  are  sent  abroad ;  I'huile  d'enfer  and  the  hor- 
rible fermented  stuff  are  mercifully  kept  at  home. 

Though  Spain  has  such  magniflcent  fruit— the 
Spanish  olives  are  mnoh  lan^r  than  the  French- 
she  makes  but  inferior  oil,  owing  to  the  rude- 
ness and  poverty  of  her  machinery,  whereby  the 
olives  ferment  before  they  can  be  crushed,  and 
thus  the  oil  is  never  quite  sweet  or  nure,  and  soon 
turns  violently  rancid.  Which  is  tne  reason  why 
that  terrible  smell  and  taste  of  bad  oil,  mingled 
with  the  smell  and  taste  of  garlic,  destroys  every 
meal  cooked  in  Spain;  while  In  Italy  yon  have 
oil  cookery  without  any  of  these  disagreeable 
results.  Italian  oil  ia  certainly  first  rate,  though 
the  machinery  employed  is  not  much  superior  to 
the  Spaiush.  As  for  the  GallipoU  oil,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  that  Is  of  mdeat  and  simplest 
description.  The  Nenxditan  women  and  chil- 
dred  pick  up  the  ripe  fmit  as  it  falls  from  the 
tree,  fling  the  olives  into  a  mill  and  crush  them 
up  body  and  bones,  skin  and  kernel  togetiier ; 
whence  streams  forth  an  oil,  according  to  the 
law  of  olive  nature.  Thev  ladle  this  oil  into 
skins— sheep,  goat,  kid,  bullock,  anvthing  handy 
— and  aend  it  to  the  seaport  of  GaUipoli,  to  be 
chtrified  in  the  hnge  dstems  cot  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built ;  and  to  be  finally  shipped 


off  to  England  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name 
ofGallipoHoil;  but  by  no  means  to  be  attempted  | 
for  food,  for  frying  fish,  or  for  summer  salads.  i 

Almond  oil  is  got  by  squeeziugbitier  almonds,  | 
which  are  cheaper  than,and  ugoodas,  the  sweet,  | 
between  cold  metal  plates.  This  is  the  first  qua-  { 
litji  the  aeoood  is  got  by  pressing  them  again  i 
between  heated  metal  plates,  the  heat  aoting  as  ! 
a  Further  power  of  expression ;  and  the  result  (tf  I 
both  processes  is  a  sweet-tasted  and  inodorous  | 
oiL   When  an  almond-scented  oil  is  needed,  | 
then  the  almonds  are  first  blanched  iu  hot  water, 
and  carefully  dried  again  previous  to  being 
pressed;  by  which  process  the  oil  retains  the 
odorous  particlce,  and  is  the  "oil  of  bitter 
almraida"  we  all  know  of.   If  we  want  the  | 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  which  is  quite  another 
thing,  the  marc  or  bitter-almond  oake  lel^  by  ' 
the  first  process— the  almonds  with  all  the  bUnd 
oil  expressed — is  distilled  with  water,  and  the 
essential  oil  passes  up  with  the  steam  and  con. 
densea  in  tlie  worm.   Cocoa-nut  oil  is  obtained 
by  heat,  pressure,  and  water,  all  together.  It  | 
soon  tarns  nuusic^  and  is  principally  used  here  [ 
for  candles  and  soap:  but 'employ  what  per- 
fumes we  will  in  the  latter,  the  horrible  smell  ' 
of  the  cocoa-nut  oil  survives  and  overpowers  j 
eveiythiug,  and  when  the  rose  and  the  almond   '  | 
and  the  lavender  and  the  patchouli  have  alt  j 
vanished  from  our  hands,  cocoa-nut  oil  remains.  | 
The  Indians  and  Cinghalese  use  this  oil  lai^ly  . 
as  a  pomade,  but  we  cannot  do  so,  unless  we  | 
beoome  indiiTerent  to  evil  smells  as  a  national 
characteristio.   Palm  oil  is  that  gold-coloured  i 
"butter"  which  one  puts  into  home-made  po- 
mades, more  as  a  colouring  agent  than  anythmg 
else,  seeing  that  it  soon  turns  rancid,  and  so  ' 
spoUa  Uie  whole  making.  It  is  said  that  palm  ■ 
oil,  when  fresh,  has  the  odour     TloIet^  bat  I 
suppose  I  have  never  met  with  it  perfectly  fresh, 
as  tliis  is  a  fact  quite  undiscovered  by  me.  It 
is  principally  used  in  making  candles,  when  it  is 
bleachea,  unleas  people  chance  to  prefer  tbem  | 
of  a  muddy  yellow  instead  of  white;  and  that 
sickening-looking  staET  which  the  railway  porters 
dab  into  the  wheel-boxes  to  keep  them  from 
taking  fire,  is  palm  oil  and  tallow,  niixed'with  a 
little  soda  lye. 

We  all  know  something  about  coUa  oil;  those 
of  us  at  least  who  use  moderates  lamps ;  but  we 
do  not  all  get  it  quite  pure  as  it  comes  from   :  I 
the  seeds  of  that  special  brassica  devoted  to  ita  I 
expression.   Colza  oil  was  put  on  its  trial  in  | 
1.845.  when  Faraday  reportea  on  its  excelleneei  ' 
jind  blemishes,  on  behalf  of  the  Trinity  House,  j 
interested  in  getting  the  best  light  at  the  least  I 
cost,  and,  until  then,  burning  sperm  in  all  its   i  j 
lighthouses.   This  report  was  decidedly  favour-   1 1 
able  to  colza;  the  light  being  full  one  and  a 
half  as  compared  with  sperm  oil,  and  the  cost 
three  and  sixpence  a  gallon  as  against  six  and 
fonrpence  for  the  sperm.   The  prioe  lias  risen 
since  then,  unfortunately,  being  now.  for  the  ill 
luck  of  the  consumers,  four  and  ninepence  or 
five  shillings  the  gallon,  and  decidedly  not  better 
than  in  the  earlv  days;  indeed,  not  so  gooc^ 
because  now  adulterated,  which  it  was  not  then.  | 
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Not  only  for  light,  bat  tiao  for  food  mi  nuanre, 
it  tb»  can  {dut  -rahi^e  to  the  varid.  Cattle 
iKtan  on  it,  and  aroond  fattou  an  it-;  sad  tlife 
Abbi  dt  Cnnmem,  theiBtrodooertO't^IVeBeh 
Agrimiltani  Socitit^  id  1780  of  this-  dioa  & 
fsDober~"inoviii£.  nbbage^'  aa  be  calls  it— 
vas  &  matsr  bttiafieictor  to  mankind  than  he 
drMKMof.  Colaacabbagem^beaaidtohftTe 
been  one  of  ih»  agents  oioiriluation. 

Then  there  i»  la»el  oil,  or  "  the  oil  of  bdys," 
got  fimm  the  benriea  of  the  baj4ree  (Laorna  no- 
bilia)  principall;  from  Ital;  md  the  south  of 
Earope  flenendl^ ;  the  greater  pavt  being 
abrpped  from  Trieste;  aDdirhtoh  our  doctors 
and  vetmnaiy  sugeons  um  aa  a  stimiUating 
limmeDt  tor  spnuns  sad  bnu«ea,  andinpanlTsis. 
Is  it  <ae  ol  UM  ingqwIieMs  of  tiio  fMnoas  nme 
oils  P  Abo^  tlw  iMtira  oil  of  laonl  ot  Imnl 
tonwiitiiiBk  inportod  ImnDMBeiisa,  udMi  bj 
nMcine  ineiaioM  in  the-  htxk  of  a  WgoToiest 
tree  cuted  hj^  the  Spastarda  A^ejte  dfrsaasa^, 
and  grewiog  m  the  forests  between  Orinoeo  and 
Farime.  "Sum  iBoiaion»  yield  a  pale  jB&ovr  oil, 
■melting'  BOMthing  between  tarpentine  and  oil 
oi  iemoDs,  and  easiW  diasohingeaontchono.  The 
Yalera  Indies,  a  Malabar  ttce,  gins  "pioey  ta)- 
l««oil,"if  the  fndt  is  boiled  in-vater  and  the  fat 
^mmed  from  the  top.  It  ia  vhHe  and  satells 
Itleasaattj,  makes  good  sow  and  oandlea  cat  in 
its  natiTe  pUca,  bat  is  little  fcnovn,  and  le»  used, 
here.  Then  oar  spiadl»4re«  gives  na  an  oil  as 
vdl  as  batdwrs*  Atmen :  an  ai  jelknr  and 
tiitok,  bitter  aod  acrid  to  the  taste,  md  in  odoar 
liheeolaa;  and tiwbeefdUree  has  imiB  good Iw 
MoBff  p^i  bat  better  tut  the  iwdw  wt  cent 
of  (h1  to  expressed  from  Uiem— a  oear  oil, 
thiok,  inodoroos,  and  pale^^ow  in  eoloor,  used 
in  Fraaee  for  both  li^  and  cooking,  and  in 
Silesia,  by  tin  peasant  in  the  place  of  batter. 
And  tiiere  is  the  oil  of  mostaKMaed,  ^ted.  for 
aonps  and  cooking;  and  tel  oU,  or  the  oil  of  the 
Sceamom  Orientw,  called  "  oily  grain?'  in  Sooth 
Osrolina,  and  used  for  soaps  and  padding  like 
rioe,  the  oil  ooming  in  toe  salads,  and,  indeed, 
bemg  often  mixed  with  olive  oil :  the  oil  Behen, 
alicadj  sptdcen  of ;  rapaseed  oil— the  ondinary 
Ihigliali  npo^  irtuoh  is  ti»  best«Bfled  fra 
iag,  for  the  nonurfaoture  of  soft  sot^  in  the 
pceiMiatimi  of  leather,^  and  for  oitingmadiinery ; 
ptttrnJccnel  ai,  taini^  like  the  oil  of  sweet 
Amends,  tnuupareui,  and  of  a  bruwii-yellow, 
soon  turning  iancid,i  but  nnidiliked  inWuxtent 
berg  for  Itmting  pntposes ;  and  the  '*  batter  of 
cacao,"  had  Irora  tlie  nntL  of  the  Tbeobroma 
cacao,  when  cniabed  in  hot  water;  and  had  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  yvt  onrt.  It  is  yrilow,  bnt 
can  be  melted  yrmto  in  iMt  wafer;  smells  and 
tastes  like  the  caeao^uit ;  is  of  the  consistency 
of  suet,  uid  keeps  Itng  freeh  witiioat  turainR 
raucid.  And,  lastly,  theie  is  tlie  "batter  ot 
nutmegs,"  prepacea  by  beating  the  nntmega  to  a 
paste,  stanaiag  t^n,  and  tkan  pressiag  them 
between  heated  ^ateA  This  batter  is  iomorted 
in  obkmg  odiee  ooreied  with  leavea  and  look- 
ing Hke  common  bricks,  o£  an  orange  cdour, 
firm  consistency,  aromatic  and  fragrant  in 
odoar,  like  the  nutmegs  themselves — ^when  not 


wooden.  A  apniioas  article  is  sometimes  made 
of  aoiaial  Cat  boiled  with  powdered  nutmege 
and  flavoured  with  saasafiras ;  but  it  can  be 
eanlj  distinnisbed  by  tba  mtj.  AU  these 
are  the  noo-drying  oils,  good  for  food  and  lighf^ 
the  oils  which,  as  tbey  grow  old,  get  thteker, 
less  ctmbostnble,  offennve  to  tbe  taste  and 
raseiii  initating  the  throi^  in  oooseqneaee  oi 
the  and  that  is  dev«t<^)ed  in  them.  But  that  aeid 
can  be  removed  by  boSing  rancid  oil  in  water, 
with  a  little  magnesia,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  nntn  it  no  longer  reddens  the  litmus  paper. 

Now  we  come  to  the  drying  bite>  those  miich 
go  ohie^-  to  make  pauitors*  varnishes,  which  drf 
Qp  into  a  tranmwent,  ydlowisb,  flexiUe  sub- 
stance, with  a  skin  formed  over  the  sar&ee  of 
the  oil,  by  whii^  all  aHendion  of  its  ccodltion 
is  stcmiea.  Whu  boiled  witii  littai^  or  oxide 
of  lead,  they  become  even  mora  drying,  as  evet^ 
painter,  fimd  of  eayerimeats,  knows;  and  if 
one^ig^th  of  reem  is  added  to  the  i>TOoees  it 
greatly  improves  the  look  of  tbe  painting  when 
arj.  Vmt,  there  is  linseed  ml,  whtdi  makea 
pnntera'  ink  when  it  has  been  homed  and 
nuxtd  with  (me*eixtk  of  its  weight  of  lamp  Uaek, 
which  is  affinal  cbreewig  to  thm  gammed  silks, 
whieh  vattdsheS  laatherand  oilcloth,  and  whitA, 
when-tborougtily  eapreased  from  the  seeds,  leaves 
"  oil  cake"  for  cattle-feeding  and  the  destrao- 
tirai  of  pteasaat miUE and  butter.  Then  therera 
mlmt  oi),  aa  even  more  rapidly  drying  oil  than 
Irnaeed,  xmA  eti^y  for  paints  and  ranuEms,  and, 
benaaae  it  gets  wnite  by  sge,  fw  white  patnts ; 
and  iiatet-nnt  oil ;  and  poppy  oil,  from  the  seeds 
iriiidi  have  none  of  toe  narcotio  propertiee  of 
the  caMolee  n^Mnoe  ve  get  the  laudninm,  the 
seeds  oeing  sold  for  Inras  under  the  name 
maw-aeed,  and  quite  harmless.  Tbo  (h1  is  like 
oUre  oil  in  look  and  tastsi  ud  is  used  to  adol- 
tmte  it ;  wh«t'  treated  with  litharge  or  anb- 
aoetate  of  leadj  it  is  used  for  paint^withoot 
such  treateient,  for  lighting.  Hempseed  feed 
birds,  and  give  a  capital  oil  for  varnishes;  also 
Bometimea  used  f6r  Ugh^,  bat  not  often  or 
sattsfactuiljr,  for  it  makes  a  thiok  ednand  ck)g8 
the  wide ;  it  does  betto  in  tbe  soft  soap  and 
paint  man^wtarim.  SonfloweroU  makes  soap  i 
It  is  soiMtintBB  used  fot  food,  and  sonetimea 
for  lighthu;  bat  chieAy  for  soa^.  Grape-seeds 
liava  an  dTwhich  moat  not  be  oonfonnaed  with 
the  faml  oil  obtained  in  tba  teotifieatiim  of 
B{nrits,  whether  from  grape  or  corns,  for  the  one 
is  bland  aiid  innpid,  iirodorons,  and  eometimes, 
in  tbe  south,  used  ica  food,  aad  the  other  is 
umply  disgusting,  bat  lamly  used  for  oonfeo- 
tionary.  And  tfacveia  the  ou  of  bdladcoma,  which 
ia  osed  in  Wurtemberg  for  lighUi^  and  cooking 
limpid,  goUen-yellow,  insiind,  ana  inodoroos, 
with  all  tbe  poisonona  principles  left  in  tite 
reaadaal  oske,  whiefa  cannot,  thetefor^  be  oaed 
for  oattlerfoedimr,  as  other  moiw  harmless  re^ 
sidod  oake^  and  tkt  expression  of  idiich  stu* 
pifiee  the  workmen  em^^yed.  And  there  is 
tobaeooaeed  <^  limpid,  green-yellow,  and  in- 
odoron,  and  with  no  nw»e  of  the  narootio  prtn- 
ciides  of  the  [Jant  than  popi^-seed  oiL  And, 
last^,  there  ia  caitor>oil,anacnere  is  crotonoil; 
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ihe  one  got  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Bieius  officbalis,  or  Palma  Christ!,  the  other 
bv  expression  and  distillation  by^^aloohol,  from 
the  se^s  of  the  croton  Tiglii.  And  what  the 
first  is  oar  nnrser;  knows  too  well  in  the  hours 
spanning  Cbristmas-daj  and  Tweltb  Night  to- 
gether in  one  aroh  of  feasting,  pleasure,  morning 
wmpers,  rhubarb  and  magaesia,  and  the  doctor 
with  still  nastier  punishments,  These  are  the 
principal  vegetable  oile^  of  the  fixed  or  fatt:y  kind. 

The  only  animal  oils,  properly  so  called,  are 
lard  oil,  tulow  oil,  and  neat's-foot  oil :  and  these 
are  obtained  froih  the  fats  of  the  wions  beasts 
indicated— from  hog's  lard,  from  8beep*a  tallov, 
uid  from  oov*heel :  bat  the  fats,  or  steaibe^  or 
adipose  tissue,  or  by  what  name  soever  it  is 
considered  well  to  call  them,  come  qnite  under 
another  lieadii^,  and  do  not  nghtfulljr  ran  into 
OUT  oil-flasks.  Lard  oil  is  used  for  greasing  wool; 
tallow  oil  makes  the  best  kmdsof  soap;  ana  neat's- 
foot  oil  oils  cliurch  clocks  admirably.iiecause  it 
does  not  solidify  at  even  a  compaTativel^  low 
temperature,  and  does  not  soon  turn  rancid. 

The  animal  oils  are  few,  and  the  fish  oils  are 
not  many ;  but  of  enonnooa  ralae.  firsts  there  is 
train  oii,  which  comes  from  the  whale,  the  por< 
poise,  the  pilchai^  the  seal,  and  others ;  an  oil  of 
a  brownish  colour,  disagreesbte  to  the  smell, 
used  for  lighting,  for  making  soft  sottps,  and  in 
the  prepantion  of  leather ;  also,  sajs  historical 
ill  nature,  mueh  Tahied  as  a  wmter  dram  by  Kus- 
sian  sailors,  to  whom  a  pound  of  tallow-candles 
is  as  welcome  as  a  box  of  bonbons  to  a  Spanish 
belle.  The  peculiar,  and  most  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odour  of  train  oil,  is  due  to  the  de- 
composition, during  the  homeward  passage,  of 
the  animal  matter  attached  to  the  blubber,  by 
which  is  developed  a  certain  &t  composed  of 
glycerine  and  pnoceuic  acid.  Porpoise  oil  is 
very  like  whale  oil.  Cod-liver  oil  is  got  from  the 
livers  of  the  common  cod,  the  dorse,  the  coal- 
fish,  tlie  burbot,  the  ling,  and  the  torsk.  In 
Aw^raUa,  the  liver  of  the  dueong  is  used  instead 

the  cod :  bat  no  dosong  liver  ul  has  found 
its  way  over  here.  Pisli  oil  of  various  kkda  is 
largely  used  for  soap-making ;  and  tiie  famous 
N^les  soap  is  made  from  fish  oil  and  potash, 
eivuigamvvellouB  lather  for  strong  beards;  but 
before  any  soap  can  be  made,  the  glycerine  of 
the  oil  must  first  be  got  rid  of,  whoi  the  fatty 
acid  is  mixed  with  alkali,  and  soap  is  formed. 
In  the  case  of  glycerine  soap,  the  glycerine  is 
put  back  again,  wnen  it  combines  in  a  different 
manner.  Diachvlon  plaster,  an  insoluble  soap,  is 
only  laid  and  oil :  and  ammonia  and  oil  is  a  "  vola- 
tile liniment,  forming  a  milky  emulsion,  and  used 
as  a  rubefacient  in  medicine."  Are  there  many 
who  recc^nise  in  these  mqeatic  words  our  old 
greasy  fnend,  the  hartahcmt  mA  oil  bottle  ? 

Then  there  are  the  essential  or  volatile  oil^ 
fbund  in  various  parts  of  phi^;  in  the  flowers 
of  some— as  the  orange-flower  (neroli),  the  dried 
clove-bud  (essential  oil  of  cloves),  the  elder* 
flower,  lavenderspikea,  rose-leaves  (attar  or  otto 
of  roses),  jessamme,  nugnonette,  oamomil^,  agid 


indeed  in  all  sweet  or  atrong^-smelling  flowers; 
in  the  fruit  of  others — as  the  oil  of  bergamot  from 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  be^amia,  the  oil 
nutmegs  (not  the  butter),  extracted  from  the 
mace  which  is  the  inner  lining  of  the  nutmeg,  from 
juniper-berries,  orange  riucU,  and  lemon  rinds ; 
in  toe  bark  of  others — as  oil  of  dnnamon  .from 
the  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  of  Cejrlon  (Laurus 
cinnamomum),  oil  of  turpentine,  distilled  from  the 
.  '*  oleo  resin"  of  pine-trees,  and  when  rectified  and 
redistilled,  sold  as  the  camphine  which  smokes 
so  abominably  when  not  saffimently  supplied 
with  air,  and  wfaioh  SDiokes  more  abominably 
still  w1i«i  it  has  been  left  exposed  to  (he  air, 
by  which  it  becomes  tesinified  again,  and  unfit 
for  banung ;  in  the  leaves— from  orange-leaves, 
from  the  irj  leaves  of  the  lielaleuca  cajeputi, 
known  as  cajepat  oil  from  the  Moluccas,  oil  of 
savine,  from  the  leaves  of  the  Junipenis  sabinos, 
and  others ;  in  the  seeds  of  man^,  and  in  the 
roots  of  a  few.  But  the  essential  oils  have  a 
less  varied  usefulness  than  the  fatty ;  and  if  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  perfumes, 
there  would  then  be  very  few  distilled  at  all. 
But  all  are  not  distilled ;  for  the  essential  oil  of 
certain  flowers,  in  wbich<reeides  the  perfome, 
or  what  chemists  call  the  "odoriferous  prin- 
ciple," is  BO  dehcate  and  evanescent  that  the 
only  way  to  get  at  it  is  by  imprisoning  it  in  a 
neutral  medium,  as  in  tiie  process  called  cuBoi- 
rage.  Scented  buds  and  petals  are  gently  laid 
in  perfectly  inodorous  grease,  whidi  thos  be- 
comes impregnated  with  the  perfome. 

Oil  has  a  peculiar  faoihty  for  developing  heat. 
If  hemp,  or  wool,  or  paper,  sawdust,  rags,  soot, 
shavines — what  not  of  refuse — be  smeared  with 
oil  and  left  to  the  free  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  tliey  will  soon  get  hot,  b^;in  to  smoke,  and 
finally  hurst  into  flame :  which  accounts  for 
many  of  the  apparently  mysterious  fires  of  mills 
and  manufactories.  Ana  if  linseed  oil  and 
ground  maganese  are  "  triturated"  together,  the 
soft  lump  so  formed  will  speedily  become  firm, 
and  take  fire  of  its  own  accord.  Oils  are  puri- 
fied by  sulphuric  acid,  by  steam  and  hot  air 
passing  thronsh  tliem,  and  oy  tannic  add.  Mine- 
ral oils,  so  called,  are  not  oils  at  all.  according 
to  the  proper  definition  of  oils ;  they  are  fiuiH 
hydro-carbons,  with  tlie  addition,  in  the  Burmese 
naphtha,  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  paraffine. 
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ST  xu  xvTEoa.  or  "it  u  nriR  too  ute  to  kkxd." 


cHATTBa  vra.  , 
"  Whxbb  hsre  yon  been,  Julia  P" 
"  Only  at  the  school,"  she  faltered. 
"  Who  was  jonx  companion  home  f " 
"  Oh,  don't  be  angry  with  me !   It  was 
Alfred." 

"  Alfred !  His  christiui  name  f  You  try  my 
patience  too  hard." 

"  rorgive  me.  I  was  not  to  blame  this  time, 
indeed !  indeed !  Yon  frighten  me.  What  will 
beoome  of  me  F  What  have  I  done  to  be  looked 
ateo?" 

Mrs.  Dodd  groaned.  "Was  that  young  co- 
quette I  watched  from  my  window  the  child  I 
^Te  reared?  Ko  face  on  earth  is  to  be  trusted 
after  UiisP  'What  h»Te  you  don^  indeed P 
Only  risked  your  own  mothei'a  esteem,  and 
nearly  broken  her  heart."  And  with  these  words 
her  own  ocnirage  bc^[antoglrewf7,aiidsIie  sank 
into  a  obur  with  a  ^ep  sigh. 

At  this  Julia  screamed,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  beude  her,  and  cried  "Kill  me!  oh, 
pray  kill  me !  but  don't  drive  me  to  despairwlth 
such  cruel  words  and  looks  1"  and  fell  to  80blH)4; 
so  wildly  that  Mrs.  Dodd  altered  her  tone  with 
almost  ludioroQS  rapidity. 

"  There,  do  not  tenify  me  with  your  impetnority, 
after  grieving  me  so.  Be  calm,  chUd ;  let  me  see 
whether  I  cannot  remedy  your  sad  imprudence ; 
and,  that  I  may,  pray  tell  me  the  whole  truth. 
How  did  this  come  about  ?" 
.  In  reply  to  this  question,  which  she  somewhat 
mistook,  Julia  sobbed  out,  *'  He  met  me  c-ooming 
out  of  the  school,  and  asked  to  s-see  me  home. 
I  said  '  No  thank  you,'  because  I  th-thonght  of 
your  warning.  'Ob  yes!'  said  he,  and  would 
walk  with  me,  and  keep  string  he  loved  me. 
So,  to  stop  him,  I  said  "M-m-much  ob-liged, 
hvA  I  was  b-busy  and  had  no  tune  to  flirt.' 
'Nor  have  I  the  in-iii.clination,'  said  he.  'That 
is  not  what  others  say  of  you,'  said  I— )'ou 
know  what  you  t-told  me,  mamma — so  at 
lost  he  said  d-did  ever  he  ask  any  hkdy  to  be 
his  wifeP  'I  suppose  not,'  said  I,  'or  you 
would  be  p-p-privata  propenjr  by  now  instead  of 
p-public'" 


"  Kow  there  was  a  foolish  speech ;  as  much  as 

to  say  nobody  could  resist  him." 

"  W-wasn't  it  P  And  n-no  more  they  could. 
You  have  no  idea  how  he  makes  lore;  he  is  very 
unladylike:  keeps  advancing,  and  never  retreat^ 
nor  even  st-ops.  'But  I  ask  ^  to  be  my  wife,* 
said  be.  Oh,  mamma,  I  trembled  so.  Why  did 
I  tremble  F  I  don't  know.  I  made  myself  cold 
and  haughty.  'I  should  make  no  reply  to  such 
ridiculous  questions ;  say  that  to  mamma,  if  you 
dare !'  I  said." 

Mrs.  Dodd  bit  her  lip,  and  said,  "  Was  tliere 
ever  such  simplicity  P" 

"  Simple !  Why  that  was  my  cunning.  You 
are  the  only  creature  he  is  a&aid  of ;  sol  tliought 
to  stop  his  mouth  with  you.  But  instead  of  that, 
my  lord  said  calmly,  'That  was  understood;  he 
loved  me  too  well  to  steal  me  from  her  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  me.'  Oh,  he  has  always  an 
answer  ready.  And  that  makes  him  such  a 
p-p-pest.'^ 

"  It  was  an  answer  tint  did  him  credit." 

"Dear  mammal  now  did  it  notP  Then  at 
parting  he  sud  he  would  come  to^norrow,  and 
•akyoafn-mylund;  but  1  must  iuteroede  with 
you  first,  or  you  would  be  rare  to  say 'No.'  So 
I  declined  to  interfere:  'w-w^whatwaiittomeP 
I  said.  He  begged  and  prayed  me ;  *  was  it 
likely  you  would  give  him  suidi  a  treasure  as  Me 
unless  1  stood  his  friend?*  (for  the  b-b-brazen 
Thing  turns  humble  now  and  then.)  And  oh, 
mamma,  he  did  so  implore  me  to  pity  him,  and 
kept  saying  no  man  ever  loved  as  he  loved  me, 
and  with  his  begging  and  praying  me  so  passion- 
ately, oh  so  passionately,  I  felt  something  warm 
drop  from  his  poor  eyes  on  my  hand.  Oh !  oh ! 
oh !  oh !  What  could  I  do  ?  And  then,  you 
know,  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  him.  So  I  am 
afraid  I  did  just  say  '  Yes,'  but  only  in  a  whisper. 
Mamma !  my  own,  good,  kmd,  darling  mamma, 
have  pity  on  him  and  on  me ! ! !  We  love  one 
another  so." 

A  shower  of  tender  tears  gushed  out  in  support 
of  this  appeal ;  and  in  a  moment  she  was  caught 
up  with  Love's  mighty  arms,  and  her  head  laid 
on  her  mother's  yearning  bosom.  No  word  was 
needed  to  reconcile  these  two. 

After  a  long  silence,  Mrs.  Dodd  said  this  would 
be  a  warning  never  to  judge  her  sweet  diild  fmn 
a  distance  again,  or  unheard.  "And  therefore," 
said  she,  *'let  me  hear  from  your  own  lips  how 
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so  sei'ious  m  attachment  could  spring  up ;  wLy, 
it  is  scaiody  a  montb  siiice  you  were  first  intro- 
duced at  tkat  ML" 

"  Alamnifi,'*  moimarel  Jdia>  hanBin;  fccr  beadi 
"  youareasietaken;  we  \xitw  eaoh  otber  befor*." 

Mrs.  Dodd  looked  all  astonislinteut. 

"  Now  I  tdU  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  »id 
Julia,  impetuously,  addressing  some  ioTisible  ob- 
stacle. "  I  tell  yott  I  am  mdc  of  harag  secrets 
from  my  own  motker."  Ajid  witb  thia  out  it  all 
came. 

Slie  told  the  story  of  ber  heart  better  than  I 
bave ;  and,  woman-like,  dwelt  on  the  depths  of 
lofrity  clelioate  lore  sbe  bad  read  in  Alfred's 
KOMilit  face  tbat  nigkt  at  Heaky,  She  said  -no 
eloqueuce  could  have  toucbed  ber  like  it. 
"  Mamma,  somethtng  said  to  me,  '  Ay,  look  at 
him  well,  for  that  is  your  bualund ;  to  be.' "  SAit 
even  tried  to  solre  the  mystery  of  her  soi-diaant 
sickness ;  "  I  was  i^turbed  by  a  feeling  so  new 
and  30  powerful,*  but,  above  all,  by  baring  a 
secret  from  you;  the  first ;  the  UsA." 

"Well,  darling,  then  why  have  a  secret? 
Why  not  trust  me,  your  fiiend  as  weli  as  your 
mother  P" 

"  Ah !  why,  indeed  F  I  am  a  pnaLs  to  rayaelf . 
I  wanted  you  to  know,  and  yet  I  ooidd  not  teil 
you.  I  kept  giving  ym  faints,  and  h(qied  so  you 
would  take  them,  and  maie  ne  speak  out.  But 
when  I  tried  to  tell  ytw  ^ump,  something  kept 
pull— pull— pulling  me  hisidc^  and  I  caddn't 
Uaricroy  wwda!  aoae  da^  it  will  tun  oat  tint 
I  am  neMer  mon  nor  len  tbua  fooL" 

Hn.  Dodd  afie^ited  this  ingeniom  atMkm. 
She  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  tkat  tin 
fiiult  of  this  nisnndsatMiding  laj  between  fho 
two.  "I  remember  now  I  bar*  JuhI  manybints ; 
mymindmnstsuielybmgoaetode^.  Iwas 
a  poor  simple  woman  who  tbooght  her  daagider 
was  to  be  advays  a  child.  And  you  were  wry 
wrong  to  go  aal  set  a  limit  to  your  mother's 
lore:  there  is  none — none  whatever."  She 
added:  "I  must  jsaport  a  little  prudence  and 
respect  for  the  world*«  opinion  into  this  new 
c<muexion;  but  whoever  yon  love  shall  find  no 
enemy  in  me." 

Hoi  day,  Alfred  oame  to  know  his  fate.  He 
was  reeerred  with  oeremonions  oomte^.  At 
first  lie  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  bnt  this 
waa  no  sooner  aeen  than  it  was  relieved  by  itn. 
Dodd  with  tact  and  gentleness.  When  her  lam 
came,  she  said,  "  lour  p^>a  F  Of  course  you 
have  commnninated  this  step  to  him  ?" 

Alfred  looked  a  little  ocmfused,  and  smd, 
"  No :  he  left  for  Ixmdon  two  days  ago,  as  it 
Iiappcus." 

"That  is  anfortunate,"  said  Mrs..  Dodd. 
"  Vour  best  plan  would  be  to  write  to  bin  at 
once ;  I  need  hardly  tdl  you  that  we  shall  enter 
no  family  without  an  invitaticm  firom  its  head." 


*  PeAapi  «f«B  tUt  bint  attmapt  at  sdf-niilyaia 
was  da*  to  tha  IsdMHa  of  Dr.  Wkatclay.  Far,  by 
utKK,  Tonng  tadlis  of  tkis  sgs  ssUom  tom  Idht  m 

inward. 


Alfred  replied  that  he  was  well  aware  of  that,  j 
and  that  he  knew  his  father,  mid  could  answer 
for  him. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Doddi  *  but,  as  a 
matter  of  «MsoiiaUe  form,  1  prefer  b*  Aould  ■ 

answer  for  himself." 

Alfred  would  write  by  this  post.  "It  is  a  I 
mere  form,"  said  he,  "for  my  father  has  but  one 
answer  to  his  diiWren,  *  Fleae  yourselves.*  He 
sometimes  adds,  '  and  how  mueh  money  shall  ! 
you  want  F'   These  are  his  two  formula."  i 

He  then  delivered  a  glowing  euh^  on  his  ' 
father;  and  Mrs.  Dodd,  to  whom  Hie  bo/s  < 
ohsnu^  was  now  a  grave  mtd  Hixioos  study,  i 
saw  with  no  oommen  saliafaotion  bis  cheek  ; 
flush,  and  lus  eyes  moi^en,  as  be  dwelt  on  the  | 
calm,  sober,  unvarying  affection,  and  reasonable  I 
indulgence,  he  and  his  sister  had  met  with  all  j 
their  lires  from  the  best  of  parents.  Retumii^  ' 
to  the  topic  of  t^ios,  be  proposed  an  engage-  |  > 
ment.  *'  I  hare  a  ring  in  my  poci:et,"  said  this  ;  | 
brisk  wooer,  looking  down.  Bid;  this  Mrs.  Dodd  j 
thought  premature  and  uueoesaaTy.  , 

"  You  ate  nearly  of  age,"  said  slie,  "  and  then  \ 
you  will  be  able  to  marry,  if  you  are  in  &a  same  i 
mind."  But,  upon  being  wamly  pressed,  she 
half  conceded  even  this.    "  WeU,"  ^aid  she,  | 
"  on  reoeirmg  your  father's  consent,  you  can  i 
propose  an  engagement  to  Julia,  aad  she  shall  | 
nse  her  own  judgment,    fio^  until  then,  you  , 
will  not  even  mention  audi  a  thing  to  ber. 
May  I  Gonnt  on  so  mucbforiieinmoe  Aon  you, 
nrr 

"Dear  Mn.  Dodd,"  aid  ^bed,  Tof  enme 
ym  wMj.  I  ahooU  indeed  bt  Tlngntefal  if  Z 
ooaldnotwaitaportforthst.  Mi^Iwiiteto 
my  &tber  here  F"  added  be,  naivriy. 

Mrs.  Dodd  railed,  fomiriwd  him  with  writing 
materials,  and  left  bko,  withapolite  noust. 

'•AlbtoaVUls.SflpC.V. 
"My  dear  Father, — ^You  are  too  thorough  a 
man  of  the  world,  snd  too  well  versed  in  faamau 
nature,  to  be  surprised  at  bearing  that  I,  ao  long  j 
inrulnerable,  have  at .  last  farmed  a  devoted 
sttadmient  to  mm  idKne  beauty,  goodness,  and 
aooompli^meuts  I  will  not  .now  enlarge  upon; 
they  are  indeaecibafale,  and  yt>u  will  very  soon 
see  Hiern  and  judge  for  yourself;  the  attach- 
ment, though  short  ia  wec^s  and  months,  baa 
been  a  very  long  one  in  hopes,  and  feais,  and 
derotkm.  I  ^uld  have  told  you  of  it  before 
yon  left,  bntintruUi  I  had  no  ideal  was  so  near 
the  goal  of  all  my  earthly  hopes ;  tbere  w«re 
many  difficulties,  but  these  have  just  eleurd 
away  almost  minwmlously,  and  nothing  bow  is 
wanting  to  my  b)^)piaess  bt^  your  consent- 
It  would  be  afoitatiou,  or  worse,  in  me  to 
doubt  that  you  will  grant  it.  But  in  a  matttf 
so  ddicat^  1  venture  to  ask  yon  for  90me> 
thii%  more :  the  mother  of  my  ever  and  only 
beloved  Jidia  is  a  lady  of  high  breeding  and  senti- 
ments, she  wiU  not  lei  hw  daughter  enter  any 
family  vithoot  a  cordial  iantatioafmrn  its  bead. 
Indeed,  she  has  just  told  me  so.  I  ad^  tlum> 
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fore,  not  your  bare  txnuent,  of  which  I  am  rare, 
since  my  hapjaneBS  for  life  depends  on  it,  but  a 
consent  so  gracefully  worded — and  who  can  do 
tbis  better  tban  you  P— as  to  gntify  the  jast 
.  pride  and  aensilHlities  <tf  tke  high-minded  fiunily 
about  to  emfide  its  brii^itest  ornament  to  mf 
care. 

"  My  dear  fether,  in  tbe  midat  of  felieity  almoei 
more  than  mortal,  the  tiiongbt  baa  oome  that 
this  letter  is  my  firqt  step  towards  leaving  tbe 
paternal  roof  under  wbieh  I  bare  been  so  bappy 
■all  my  life^  thanks  to  yon.  I  alunild  indeed  be 
tmwortfay  of  all  ycnur  ffoodnesa  if  this  titongbt 
caused  ne  no  emotion. 

"  Tet  I  do  but  yield  to  Natme^a  uniTersd  hv. 
And,  should  I  be  master  of  my  own  destiny,  I 
win  not  go  &r  fn»n  yen.  I  have  been  ingost  to 
BaiUngton ;  or  rather  I  bare  echoed,  without 
tiioni^  CHonian  prcsjitdiees  and  alfeotatioD. 
Oo  mature  reflection,  1  know  no  better  readenoe 
for  a  married  man. 

"  Do  yon  remember  about  a  year  ago  yo»i  men- 
tioned a  Miss  Imcy  Fountain  to  as  as  'the  most 
perfect  gentlemiman  yoa  had  ever  met  P*  Well, 
fltranje  to  say,  it  is  that  very  lady's  daughter; 
xnd  I  think  when  yon  see  her  you  will  say  ttie 
breed  has  anytiui^  but  declined,  in  spite  of 
Horaoe  and  his  'damnosa  quid  nos.'  Her  brother 
is  my  dearest  friemd,  and  she  is  Jenny's ;  so  a 
more  happy  allumce  for  aH  parties  was  ncTcr 
projected. 

**  Write  to  me  by  return,  dear  father,  and  be- 
liere  me 

"  Erer  your  dutiful  and  grateful  son, 

**Ajjeed  Habdix." 

As  be  concluded,  Julia  came  in,  and  he  insisted 
on  her  reading  this  masterpiece.  She  hesitated. 
Then  he  told  her  with  juTcnile  sererity  that  a 
good  husband  always  shares  his  letters  with  his 
■wife. 

"Hjs  wife?  Alfredr  and  she  odoured  all 
orer.  "  Dont  call  me  names,"  said  she,  taraing  it 
off,  after  her  fiuhion.  "I  can't  bear  it  t  it 
Bmkes  me  tremble.  Withfiory.** 

"  TSaa  wiU  nerer  do,  sweet  on^**  sud  Alfred, 
gnirdr.  "Ton  and  I  are  to  luTe  no  seponriw 
existenee,  now ;  you  are  to  be  I,  and  I  am  to  be 
yon.  Come  ?' 

"  No ;  you  read  me  so  much  of  it,  as  is  proper 
for  me  to  hear.  I  shall  not  like  it  so  well  from 
yonrlips;  but  neyer  mind." 

When  be  came  to  read  it,  he  appreciated  the 
deKcacy  that  had  tempered  her  curiosity.  He 
did  not  read  it  all  to  her,  hut  nearly. 

"It  is  ft  beautiful  letter,"  said  she ;  "  a  WtJe 
pomponser  than  mamma  and  I  write.  'The 
Paternal  Boofl!"  But  all  that  beoomes  you;  you 
area  schobf :  and,  dear  Alfred,  if  I  shodd  sepa- 
rate yon  from  your  papa,  I  will  nerer  estrange 
i  you  from  him ;  oh,  never,  never.  May  I  go  few 
!  my  work?  for  methinks,  0  most  erudite,  tiie 
I  *matemat  dame,'  on  domestic  cares  intent,  hath 
I  eonflded  to  her  t^wpnng  the  reareation  of  your 
higtmftw."    The  gay  orei^nie  dropt  him  a 


curtsey,  and  lied  to  teU  Mrs.  Dodd  tbe  sdjstaiioe 
of  "  the  sweet  letter  the  dear  hi^  flown  Thing 
had  written." 

By'  Hun  he  had  fblded  and  addressed  it, 
she  returned  and  bcongfat  her  work;  cliar^y 
diUAaen's  grey  doaks :  her  mother  had  cnt  them, 
and  in  the  heigbtof  the  fashion,  to  Jane  Haidie's 
dismay;  and  Julia  was  trimming,  bonmin^ 
etOBtming  themj 

How  dantttHy  she  bent  her  hnsly  betd 
her  ehaiitaUe  work,  wbale  Alfred  p«nd  his  tale 
intoberearsi  HoTCanMskewaBnotto^eifc, 
when  theoe  was  a  ehanee  of  his  speaking !  How 
oftM  she  said  one  thing  so  as  to  express  ite 
oppont^  a  process  for  which  she  might  hare  i 
taken  out  a  patent !  How  she  and  Alfred  com- 
pared heart-notes,  and  tlkeir  fedings  at  eaoh  ; 
sti^  of  thur  passitm.  Their  hearts  put  forth 
tendrfl  after  tendril,  and  so  curled,  nd  (Amgf  \ 
round  each  other. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  blissful  day, 
J-ulia  stddenly  remembered  tlist  this  was  didl  for 
hernother.  Tohavesucbathoughtwastoflyto 
her ;  and  she  flew  so  »irifUy  th«t  dieaaght  Mrs.  i 
Bodd  in  teaB^and  trying  adraiUy  and  rajnly  to 
hide  them.  '  i  [ 

"What  is  tbe  matter*  I  am  a  wretch.  I  " 
haro  left  you  alone.**  |  ■ 

"Do  not  think  me  so  peevish,  love!  you  hare 
hai  surprised  the  natnnd  regrets  of  a  mother  at  ' ' 
the  toes  of  her  child."  I  j 

"Oh,  mamma,**  said  Julia,  waneoly,  "and  do  I 
yoB  think  «It  the  mMTtage  in  the  world  can  ever  I' 
divide  yon  and  me,  can  make  me  lukewarm  to  my  j : 
ovn  sweet,'  darling,  beautiful,  blessed,  angel,  j 
mother?  Loi^  at  me,  X  am  as  much  your  Julia,  j| 
as  ever;  and  shall  be  while  1  live.  It's  a  son  | 
who  is  a  son  <mly  till  he  gets  him  a  wife  :  but  . 
yourdRQi^itar's  your  dauj^ter  Am*-raa^DATS  ' 

— or  HBE  LITE.*'  Ii 

Dirine  power  of  native  eloqiienee;  with  this  j. 
trite  distich  yoa  made  bexsmeters  tame;  it  i; 
gashed  ^om  tliat  great  yonng  heart  with  a  sweet  i 
ttbutine  ardour,  fliat  even  rirtne  ean  (mly  pour  i 
when  yoong,  and  yonth  when  rirtuons;  md,  t/t 
the  wonis  I  bare  emphanaed  by  tbe  potv  derioa  i' 
of  oapitals,  two  lordy,  supple  arms  were  mina-  , 
oionsly  Bt»ead  out  like  a  soaring  albatross's  | 
wings,  aiul  then  wot  all  round  tbe  sad  motbei;  I  i 
and  gathered  erery  bit  pf  her  mp  to  thegenerou  [{ 
young  bosom,  1 1 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Dodd,  i  < 
kissit^  her;  "I  shtdl  never  lose  my  daughter,  j! 
white  ^e  breathes.  Bat  I  am  loring  my  child. 
You  are  turning  to  a  woman,  visibly  t  and  yoa  ! 
were  such  a  hapfiy  child.  Heooe  my  migivings,  j 
and  these  weak  tears ;  wliich  youhavednedwith 
a  word;  see!"  And  she  ctmtrived  to  smile. 
"And  now  go  down,  dearest:  he  may  beim- 
patient  j  men's  love  is  so  fiery.** 

Tbe  next  day  Mrs.  Dodd  tock  Julia  apart  and 
asked  her  whether  there  was  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Hardie.  Julia  replied,  from  Alfred,  that  Jane 
bad  reeeived  a  letter  last  ni^t,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  contents,  Mr.  Hardie  must  have  left  London 
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before  Alfred's  letter  got  there.  '"He  is  gone  to 
see  poor  Uncle  Thomas." 

«  Why  do  you  caU  him '  poor  f  " 

"Ob,  be  is  not  very  dever;  has  not  much 
nund.  Alfred  sa^  indeed,  hardly  mny" 

"You  aburm  me.  Julia!"  cried  Mrs.  Bodd. 
"whatP  madness  in  the  family  you  propoee  to 
marry  into  P' 

"Oh  no,  mamma,"  said  Julia,  in  a  great  huiry; 
"  no  madness ;  only  a  little  imbecility." 

Mrs.  Dodd's  Hp  curved  at  Uus  Julian  ansver ; 
but  just  then  her  miud  was  more  drawn  to 
another  topic,  A  serious  doubt  passed  throngh 
her,  whether,  if  Mr.  Hardie  did  not  write  soon, 
she  ong^t  not  to  limit  his  son's  attendance  on  ber 
daughter.  "He  follows  her  about  like  a  little 
dog,"  said  she,  lialf  fretfully. 

Next  day,  by  prerious  invitation.  Dr.  Sampson 
ntade  Albiou  Villa  his  bead-quarters.  Darting 
in  from  London  lie  found  Alfred  sitting  very 
dose  to  Jolia  over  a  book. 

"Lordsake!"  cried  he,  "here's  'my  puppy,' 
and  *m'  entbnsiast,'  cheek  by  chowL"  Jt^ 
turned  soariet,  and  Alfred  qaoulated  so  kmdly, 
that  Sampson  inqniied  what  on  airth  was  the 
matter  now  P 

"Ob,  notluug;  only  here  hare  I  been  jealous 
of  my  own  shadow,  and  pestering  her  who  'your 
puppy'  was ;  and  she  never  would  tell  me.  All 
I  could  get  from  ber,"  added  he,  turning  suddenly 
from  gratitude  to  revenge, "  was — that  he  was  no 
greater  a  puppy  than  yourself,  doctor." 

"CN>,  Alfted,no;  I  only  aidd  no  vainer,"  cried 
Julia  in  dismay. 

"  Well,  it  is  true,"  siud  Sanncn,  omtentedly, 
and  proceeded  to  dissect  himself  just  as  be  would 
astranger.  "lamavafaimaii;  aiemariEaUyvaiu 
man.  But  then  I'm  a  man  of  great  mint." 

"All  vain  people  are  thaf,"  suggested  Alfred, 

ho  should  no  better  than  jon,  young 
Oxford?  T' have  got  a  bidache.** 

"No  indeed." 

"Don't  lelllies  now.  Ye  can't  deceive  me; 
man,  I've  an  eye  like  a  hawk.  And  what's  that 
ye're  studying  with  her?   Ovid,  for  a  pound." 

"No  J  medicine;  a  treatise  on  your  favourite 
OTgau,  the  brain;  by  one  Dr.  Whateley." 

"  He  is  chaffing  you,  doctor,"  said  Edward ; 
"itislogic.  Heisooaohinghtt;  andtbensbe 
will  coach  me." 

"  Then  I  forbid  the  chaff  cutting  young  Fidant. 
Logic  is  an  ill  plaster  to  a  sore  head," 

"  Oh, '  the  labour  we  delist  in,  phyaioa  paiu.* " 

"Jimiyns,  Jhmyoi; 
Take  care    yonr  oarfcuss," 

retorted  the  master  of  dog^rcL  "  And  tbat  is  a 
profonnder  remark  than  you  seem  to  think,  by 
youT  grinning,  all  o^yt." 

Julia  settled  the  questim  by  putting  awi^  the 
book.  And  she  mnnnnred  to  Alfred,  "  I  wish  I 
couhl  steal  your  poor  dear  headaches  ;  you  might 
give  me  half  of  Uiem  at  least;  youvould,  too^ 
if  you  leally  bved  me." 


This  sound  remonstranoe  esaq;ied  criticism  by 
being  nearly  inaudible,  and  by  Mis.  Dodd  enter- 
fiqr  at  the  same  moment. 

Aller  the  firat  greetang;  Sampson  naked  hee 
with  merry  arrogance,  how  hia  prescripti(m  bad 
worked  P  "  Is  her  sleep  broken  still,  ma'am  P  Are 
her  spirits  up  and  down?  Shall  we  have  to  ga 
back  t'  old  Short  and  bis  black  draiq^t  f  How's 
her  mukis  membrin  F  An  ber  biliary  dndo^  an— 
she's  off  like  a  flaab," 

"  And  no  wonder,"  said  Mis.  Dodd,  repioabb- 
fdly. 

Thus  splashed  Sampson  among  the  ducks :  one 
of  them  did  not  reappear  at  all  till  dinner.  Jane 
Huilie  accompanied  her  brother  by  invitation. 
The  general  amity  was  diversified,  and  the  mirth 
nowise  lessened  by  constant  passages  of  arms  be- 
tween Messrs.  Sampson  and  Alfred  Hai^i  tlieso 
were  ohaTacteristic,  and  a  few  dried  specimena 
will  be  laid  before  the  reader  at  a  proper  time. 

After  tea  came  the  first  contretemps.  Samp- 
son liked  a  game  of  cards :  he  could  play,  yet  talk 
chronothermalism,  as  the  fair  can  knit  babies* 
shoes  and  imbibe  the  poetasters  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Dodd  had  asked  Edward  to  bring  a  fresh 
pack.  He  was  seen  by  his  guardian  angel  to 
take  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  undo  them;, 
presently  Sampson,  in  his  rapid  way,  clutched 
hold  of  them;  and  found  a  slip  of  paper  curled, 
round  the  ace  of  spades,  with  this  written  very 
clear  in  pencil, 

REHSUBXK  IHT  CBEITOE  IH  THE  DATS  OF 

THY  TOUTH!  jr 

"  What  is  this  F"  cried  Sampson,  and  read  iUmt 
aloud.  Jane  Hardic  coloured,  and  sobetn^cd  her- 
self. Her  "word  in  season"  had  stiayed.  It 
was  the  young  and  conleiy  Edward  she  wished  to 
save  from  the  diabolical  literature,  the  painted 
perdiUou ;  and  not  the  uninterestmg  old  sinner 
Sampson.  He  proceeded  to  justify  ber  preference  | 
by  remarking  that  "remember  not  to  trump  | 
your  partner's  best  card,  ^dies,"  would  be  more 
to  the  point. 

Everybody,  except  this  hardened  personage, 
was  thorouglily  uncomfortable.  As  for  Alfred,  his 
face  betr^ed  a  degree  of  youthfid  mortification 
little  short  of  agony.  Mrs.  Dodd  was  profoundly 
disgusted,  but,  fortunately  for  the  Hardies, 
oaugbt  sight  of  his  burning  cheeks  and  com- 
pressed lips.  "  Dr.  Sampson,"  said  she,  with 
cold  dignity,  "you  will,  1  am  sure,  obl^  me  by 
making  no  more  comments;  smcerify  is  not 
always  discreet;  butitisalwaysrespectable:itis 
one  of  your  own  titles  to  esteem.  I  dare  say," 
added  she  with  great  sweetness,  "  our  resources 
are  not  so  narrow  that  we  need  shock  anybody's 
prejudices,  and,  as  it  happens,  I  was  just  going 
to  ask  Julia  to  sing :  open  tlie  pimio,  k>ve,  and 
try  if  you  can  persuade  Miss  Hudie  to  join  you 
in  a  duet." 

At  this,  J:ine  and  Julia  had  an  earnest  conver- 
sation at  the  piano,  and  their  v(nrds  uttered,  in  a 
low  TOio%  were  covered  by  a  eontemponuwoos 
discuB^on  between  Sampson  and  Mrs.  Dodd. 


Ch&rie*  MoketuL] 


TERY  HARD  CASH. 


[ifivi«.i8aj  SCO 


Ja»i.  No,  70a  must  not 
tak  me ;  I  luTe  foresworn 
UwK  Tuiltles.  I  have  not 
opened  mj  pUno  tUs  two 

Jwlfil.  Ob,  what  ft  pity; 
moilo  U  to  beMtlfal;  and 
Burel7  we  cui  chooae  our 
BODKB,  fti  eaaUy  as  our 
woraa;  ab,  how  rancit  more 
easily. 

Jant.  Oh,  I  don't  go  10  far 
fts  to  call  moslc  wicked :  bat 
niQiio  hi  aode^  la  neh  % 
enftrp.  At  leaat  I  foand  it 
eo ;  my  pUyiOK  wag  hlghljr 
praised ;  and  OuX  itirred  up 
Tanlty :  and  ao  did  my  alng- 
ing.  with  which  I  bad  eyen 
more  reaaon  to  be  aatiafled. 
Snarea  I  anarea  t 

Julia.  Goodness  me!  I 
dont  find  them  ao.  Now  yon 
mentioa  It,  gentlemen  do 
pralae  one,  bat,  dear  me, 
they  pndae  every  lady,  eren 
-when  we  hare  been  alng'- 
Ing  eTQi?  other  note  ont  of 
tune,  "nie  little  unmeaning 
compliments  of  aodety,  can 
they  catch  anjUiiDg  so  great 
as  aaool? 

■  Jant.  I  pray  dally  not  to 
be  led  faito  temptation,  and 
shall  I  go  Into  it  of  my  own 
accord? 

Julia.  Kot  if  yon  find  It  a 
temptation.  At  that  rate  I 
ought  to  decline. 
-  Jant.  That  doesn't  foUow, 
Uy  consclenoe  la  not  a  law 
to  yonn.  Besides,  your 
mamma  said  "atng;"  and 
a  parent  Is  not  to  be  dis- 
obeyed upon  a  doubt.  If 
patw  were  to  Insist  on  my 
gomgtoabeJI  even,  orreod- 
mg  a  novel,  I  think  I  sboald 
obey;  and  lay  the  whole 
cose  before  Him. 

Mrt.  ])oJd  (from  a  dia- 
fauwe).  ConMt  my  dears. 
Doctor  Sampson  Is  getttng 
JO  Inpatient  for  your  aong. 


Sampton.  Bum !  for  all 
that,  young  ladles'  singing 
la  a  poor  substitute  for 
cards,  and  even  for  conrer. 
ssUon. 

Mrt.  DoSd.  That  depends 
upon  the  singer,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Sampton.  Ifal  —  dear  — 
madam,  they  all  sing  alike ; 
just  as  they  all  write  alike. 
I  can  hudly  te  II  one  fashion- 
able tune  from  another; 
and  nobody  can  tell  one 
word  from  another,  when 
they  ont  out  all  the  conso- 
nants. N'  listen  mo.  This 
Is  what  I  heard  song  by  ft 
lady  lost  night: 

£e  nn  Da'et  UM  an  oo. 
Br  00  eeoeyee  oa 
Voidbe,  VftollM,  VanUM, 

VanllM. 
Vaollee      » igh  eeaa 
An  ellin  in  la  do. 

Mrs.  '  Doild.  That  BomidB 
like  gibberish. 

Sampion.  It  Is  gibberish ; 
but  It's  Drydenlsh  hi  artica- 
IftUng  iponlhs.  It  la : 

He  Bang  Daitna  gnat  and 

good 

By  too  seTem  a  fate 
Fallen,  faUen,  fallen,  fftllen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  wHtsring  In  his  blood. 

Mrt.  Oodd.  I  think  you 
exaggerata  I  wUl  answer 
for  Julia  that  she  shall 
apeak  as  distinctly  to  mu- 
sic as  yon  do  In  conversa- 
tion. 

Samptoii.  <AUmu!onB0loas 
of  the  tap.)  Time  will  show, 
madun.  At  prlsent  they 
seem  to  be  In  no  hurry  to 
spatter  us  with  their  word- 
jelly.  Does  some  spark  of 
pity  linger  In  their  marble 
boamaf  or  do  tbey  prefer 
InandUe  chll-chat  Inartlc- 
Utancwbi? 


Julia,  thus  piressed,  sang  one  of  those  songs 
that  come  and  go  every  season.  She  spoke  the 
Tvords  clearly,  and  with  such  variety  and  intelli- 
gence, that  Sampson  recanted,  and  broke  in  upon 
the—"  very  pretty^'—"  how  sweet"— and  "  who 
is  it  by  ?"  of  the  others,  by  shouting,  "  very  weak 
trash  very  cleanly  sung.  Now  give  us  something 
'Worth  the  wear  and  tear  of  your  orgins.  Im- 
mortal vairsqiridded  t'  immortal  soiu^;  that  is 
what  I  understand  b'  a  song." 

Alfred  whispered,  "No,  no,  deuesti  ung 
something  suitable  to  you  and  me." 

"  Out  of  the  question.  Then  go  furUtet  away, 
Sear;  I  shaU  have  more  courage." 

He  obeyed,  and  she  turned  over  two  or  three 
music- books;  and  finally  sang  from  memory.  She 
imltivated  musical  memory,  having  observed  the 
ooutempt  with  which  mm  of  sense  visit  the  sorry 
pretenders  to  musit^  who  are  tuneless  and  songless 
among  the  nightingales,  and  anywhere  else  awf^ 
from  their  books.  How  will  th^  manage  to  aing 
in  bearenf  Answer  me  that ! 

Thesong  Julia  Dodd  sangon  thia  happy  occa- 
sioD,  to  meet  the  htimble  but  heterogeneous  views 
ofMeasn.&tmpsonandHardie,  was  a  simple  elo- 
quent Irish  aixag,  called  Aileen  aroon.  Whose  his- 
tory, far-the*b]V  inks  a  corions  one.  Earifinthia 


century  it  occorred  to  somebody  to  hymn  a  son  of 
CJeorge  the  Third  for  his  double  merit  in  having 
been  bom,  and  going  to  a  ball.  People  who  thus 
apply  the  fine  arts  in  modem  days,  are  seldom 
artists ;  acoordii^ly,  this  parasite  conld  not  in- 
vent a  melody ;  so  he  coolly  stole  Aileen  aroon, 
soiled  it  by  inserting  sordid  and  inoongruoua 
jerks  into  the  re&aiu,  and  caUed  the  stolen  and 
adulterated  article  Robin  Adair.  Au  artisan  of 
the  same  kidney  was  soon  found  to  write  words 
down  to  the  dc^rraded  ditty:  and,  so  strong  is 
Flunkeyism,  and  so  weak  is  Criticism,  in  these 
islands,  that  the  polluted  tune  actuidly  super- 
seded ibs  clean  melody,  and  this  sort  of  thing— 

Who  was  in  uniform  at  the  ball? 

mj  BiBy. 

smothered  the  immortal  lines. 

But  Mrs.  Bodd's  severe  taste  in  music  rejected 
those ignoblejerks,andher  enthusiastic  daughter 
liavii^  the  option  to  hymn  immortal  Cnutancy 
or  mortal  I^t,  decided  thus: 

When  like  the  early  rose, 

Aueen  aroon, 

Beanty  In  cbQdhoocl  glowa, 

Aileen  aroon, 

When  like  a  diadera, 

Buds  blasfa  arouud  the  stem, 

WMob  is  the  fairert  g«n  2 

Aileen  aroon. 

Is  it  the  laughing  eye  ? 

Aileen  aroon, 
Is  it  the  timid  afgh? 

Aileen  arooD, 
Ii  it  the  tender  tone, 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moau  ? 
2To;  it  is  Truth  alone, 

Aileen  aroon. 

I  know  a  valley  fair, 

Aileeo  aroon, 

I  know  a  oottage  tliere, 

Aileea  arooOt 

Far  In  that  valley's  shade, 

I  know  a  gentle  maid. 

Flower  of  the  faaiel  glade, 

Aileen  aroon. 

Who  In  the  song  so  awetf  ? 

,  Aileen  aroon, 

Who  In  fhs  dance  so  fleet  p 

Aileen  aroon. 
Dear  are  h«r  cfaanns  to  me, 
Dearer  her  laaghtcr  free, 
l>ein8t  hef  eoDitancy, 

AUem  aroon. 

Youlh  most  with  time  decay, 
Aileen  aroon, 

Bsaofy  mast  fade  away* 

Aileea  aroon. 

Castles  an  sacked  In  war. 

Chieftains  are  scattereA  fitr, 

Xruth  is  a  fixed  star, 

Aileen  aroon. 

The  way  the  earnest  singer  sang  these  lines  is 
beyond  this  oonoeptlon  of  ordinary  singers,  public 
or  private.  Here  me  of  nature's  orators  spoke 
poetry  to  mnsio  with  an  eloquenoe  as  fervid  and 
deliode  as  vrw  rang  in  the  Tonun.  ^e  gave 

ninili7firl  hv 
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eac^  verse  with  the  same  just  wieij  ks  if  site 
had  been  recitin;,  and  when  sbe  come  to  ^  last, 
There  the  thought  rises  abruptly,  mi  ia  truliy 
noUe,  she  mog  it  with  the  sudden  pathos,  the 
weight,  and  the  BweUia;  anqjesty;  oC  »  trotfcful 
soul  hynming  trath  with  all  its  powen. 

All  the  hearers,  eren  Sampson,  w«re  thrilled, 
astonished,  spell-botmdi  so  oan  oue  wne  of  im- 
mortal nrnnc  and  immortal  Terse  (alas !  haw 
seldom  they  tacet  I)  heare  the  inma  mn  when 
gewns  interprets.  Judge,  then,  what  ii  was  to 
Alfred,  to  vboai,  with  these  great  words  and  thxil- 
Img  tones  of  her  rkh,  swelling,  ringing  voice,  the 
dariing  of  his  own  heart  Tomd  oonatas^r,  white 
her  inspired  fine  beamed  ou  him  like  an  ai^Vs. 

£ven  Kia.  Dodd,  thoo^  ooQiuintcd  witli  the 
song,  and  with  her.  daogfatec'B  me  powwsv  gazed 
at  heraow  yitfa  MHoe  surprise,  asvcUasadoura- 
tion,  aad  ke|rt  a  note  Sarah  had  bffongbt  her,  open, 
bat  unread,  in  her  hand,  nnabla  to  take  her  eyes 
from  the  inspired  songeLresL  However,  just 
before  the  song  euded,  she  did  just  glance  down, 
ai^  saw  it  was  signed  Bichard  Hardie.  On  this 
her  eye  devoured  it ;  and  in  one  moment  she  saw 
that  the  writer  declined,  politely  but  peremptorily, 
the  proposed  alliance  betweeu  his  ion  and  her 
daughter. 

The  mother  looked  up  from  this  paper  at  that 
living  radiance  and  incarnate  melody  in  a  sort  of 
stupor :  it  seemed  hardly  iMssible  to  her  that  a 
provincial  banker  could  refuse  an  alliance  with  a 
creature  so  peerless  as  that.  But  so  it  was ;  and 
despite  herhabitual  aelf-goretnment,  Mrs.  Dodd's 
white  hand  clenched  the  note  till  her  nails  dented 
it ;  and  she  reddened  to  the  brow  with  anger  and 
mortification, 

Julia,  whom  she  had  trained  never  to  mono- 
polise attention  in  society,  now  left  tlie  piano  in 
spite  of  remoBstntnce,  imd  soon  noticed  her 
mother's  face ;  for  from  red  tt  had  become  paler 
than  usual.  "Arc  you  unwell,  dear/*  said  she, 
sotto  voce. 

"No,  love." 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter,  thenP" 

"  Hush !  We  have  guests :  our  first  duty  is  to 
them."  With  this  Mrs.  Dodd  me,  and,  endea- 
Touring  not  to  look  at  her  daughter  at  all,  went 
round  aqd  drew  each  of  her  guests  out  in  turn. 
It  was  the  very  hertHsm  of  courtesy;  for  their 
presence  was  torture  to  her.  At  last,  to  her 
infinite  relief,  th^  went,  and  ahe  was  left  alone 
with  her  ehildren.  She  sent  the  servants  to  bed, 
saying  she  would  undress  Miss  Dodd :  and  ac- 
companied her  to  her  room-  Tliere  the  first  thing 
she  did,  was  to  lock  the  door ;  and  the  next  was 
to  turn  round  and  look  at  her  Ml. 

"1  always  thought  you  the  most  lovable  child 
I  ever  saw ;  bift  I  never  admired  you  as  I  have 
to-night ;  my  noble,  my  beautiful  (kughter,  who 
would  grace  tlie  highest  family  in  England.  'With 
this,  Mrs.  Dodd  began  to  ciioke,  and  kissed  Julia 
ei^rly  with  tlia  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  drew  her 
with  tender  defiance  to  her  bosom. 

**  My  own  mamma,**  said  Julia,  KiUji  **what 
has  happened  I"* 


"My  darling,"  said  Mn.  Dodd,  tremblnga 
little,  "  have  you  pride  P  have  you  spirit  f* 
.  "I  think  I  have.*' 

"  I  hope  so :  for  ;oii  will  need  them  botk. 
Bead  that!"  And  she  offered  Mr.  Haidie*a 
letter  with  averted  head. 


BTSUCC  BT  LIGHTNINa 

It  has  been  com  pnted  that  England,  hefore  the 
introdaction  of  improved  lightning'  eondnctwi, 
did  not  spend  leas  than  from  seven  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  pounds  annually  during  war,  and 
about  half  that  sum  in  times  of  peaee,  in  repairing 
damage  done  to  vessels,  by  Itglttnii^.  In  two 
htmdred  and  twenty  instanoes,  collated  by  Ms. 
Snow  Harus,  the  number  of  sailors  injured 
amoiinted  to  ninety  killed,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred wounded.  In  one  hundred  audtwenty  in- 
stances sdticted,  the  value  of  masts  and  sails  de- 
stroyed, scorclied,  and  imared,  was  estimated  tt 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Between  the  years  1810  and  1818,  thwty-fire 
sul^f-theJine,  thirteen  frigates,  and  ten  sloops 
were  sank  or  damaged  by  this  awfsl  agency. 
In  the  same  time,  about  six  faandred  sulota  also 
lost  their  lives  br  the  same  means,  or  were  se- 
riously burnt  and  disabled. 

The  old  Ughtning  conductors  used  by  ships 
were  very  insufficient;  they  were  ill appUed,  and 
of  inadequate  power.  Hiey  consisted  generally 
of  small  wire  ropes  leading  from  the  truck  or 
pinnacle  of  the  mast,  along  the  ri^g^g  to  the 
ship's  side,  so  as  to  lead  the  hgMmng  into  the 
sea.  These  ropes  were  tiuught  aafer  and  more 
economical  thau  more  permanentconductora.  The 
result  was,  that  they  were  often  destroyed,  and, 
in  cases  wliere  the  lightning  struck  low  down  or 
obliquely  on  the  mast,  were  utterly  useless.  In 
other  cases,  these  ropes  were  chafed  through  bj 
the  upper  riig^ag. 

H.M.S.  Huard,  sl^)plied  with  these  unperfect 
conductors,  was  twice  struck.  In  one  case,  lier 
mast-head  was  split,  and  the  copper  sheathing 
ripped  off  her  side.  In  the  other,  parts  a 
two  masts  were  carried  away.  In  another  cas^ 
H.M.S.  Bittern,  the  main-truck  was  shivered, 
the  royal-mast  splintered,  and  no  less  than  eight 
sailors  were  disabled.^ 

In  1839,  an  Admiralty  commission  decided 
that  these  temporary  conductors  were  utterly  in- 
sufficient ;  but  it  was  not  until  manj  years  later 
(thanks  to  the  mighty  CircumlocntiOB  Office,  as 
usual !)  that  Mr.SnowHarris  could  obtain  a  hear- 
ing for  the  penrnment  ccmduetor  now  used.  His 

{ilau  was  to  iniMrporate  with  the  masts  a  double 
ine  of  copper  plates  of  great  electrical  power, 
applied  one  over  the  otlttf  in  altenutting  dose 
joints,  ao  as  to  ^d  to  the  moveasents  of  its 
wooden  compamon,  and  firmly  embedded  and 
grooved  into  it.  These  flexine  metaltio  lines 
were  finally  connected  with  similar  eondnetora 
fixed  under  the  beams  and  m  the  body  of  the 
ship,  and  connected  with  all  the  great  metallie 
masses  employed  in  the  framework  of  the  Bhip*a 
hull,  and,  leading  Uitoaghtha^  tothewttetvca. 
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This  coDdector  was  thas  made  an  iategntl  por- 
tion of  the  ship,  atkd  ^rded  the  ressel,  at  all 
hours  and  under  all  circnmstancea,  withovt  the 
■edesntf  of  saj  hamaa  sttpeniaion. 

Of  course  the  boldness  of  this  scheme,  but  still 
mom  (in  our  mat  GireaBtoeatioiul  coantrv) 
its  MTOtj,  lea  to  a  storm  of  oppmition,  and* a 
pitiless  cold  driizle  of  meeis.  It  was  argued, 
I  witli  gT*Te  asMirtnce,  and  the  eoatenptaousness 
<^  assnmed  visdom,  that  the  copper  would  io- 
Tite  and  acederate  the  Ughtmiw ;  thaft,  from  its 
position,  itwould  lead  the  fierr  Sttid  ohiefly  to  the 
body  of  the  hull ;  that  the  freqaest  ei»Bt  of  the 
masts  would  often  intetfcre  with  the  line  of  eon- 
dnctioo,  and  produce  varied  and  iuRnite  damage. 

To  this,  the  dear-headed  inventor  odmlj  re- 
plied, that  what  we  term  li^tnii^  is  notliing 
but  the  exploaire  fom  of  actnu  in  some  occult 
power  in  nature,  exhitnted  when  it  has  to  foree 
lis  way  throngti  renstin;  matter.  If  yon  give 
this  power  a  free  pais  ^rcni^  muesisiing 
awtter,  jon  traufom  the  exptosiTe,  deadly, 
and  mysteikms  power,  into  a  otureKt  of  ({oies- 
cent  fioid,  and-soavoid  all  hiumful  results ;  nnd, 
finally,  that  in  whatever  positioa  the  masts 
slanted,  the  line  of  least  resistanee,  and  one  lead- 
B^intothesea,wa8eqnallypnmdedfbr.  Twenty 
years*  experience  have  since  proved  that  ships 
thos  fitted,  though  struck  by  l^itniiu'  in  all 
latitudes  and  olimates,  have  escaped  unharmed. 
Ships  hare  been  literally  bathed  in  fire,  blinding 
and  sulphurous,  the  crew  have  seen  thunder^ 
bdts  strike  the  masts  and  tho  deck,  but  the 
ship  has  escaped  unhurt. 

Before  tlie  ose  of  tliis  exeellent  invention  of 
Mr.  Harris,  shipwreck  was  not  untVequentlv 
caused  by  liglitning.  In  1814,  Die  Peacock 
(eighteen  gnns)  disappeued  on  the  coast  of 
Geoi^  immecuatelj  after  a  severe  tbander^ 
storm;  and  in  June,  17^,  the  Resistanee 
(rorty-four  gvns)  was  blown  up  by  lightning  in 
the  Straits  of  Bianea. 

The  Mlowinr  are  some  cnrious  insttuwes  oS 
narrow  escape  from  the  dreadful  nolenee  of  this 
occult  power,  before  the  eonduetor  was  brought 
into  use.  The  Barfieur  (seventy-four  guns)  waa 
struck,  off  TouloD,  Oct.  81, 1813 1  the  foremast 
was  damaged  all  the  way  down,  and  the  li^toing 
even  penetrated  the  gunner's  store^nom,  aiidilw 
ante-room  of  the  powder  magazine.  In  another 
terrible  instanee,  the  GoKah  (fieveaty-four  guns) 
was  atraek  on  August  29,  180S,  in  the  West 
Indies;  her  foremast  was  disabled,  ud  her  other 
two  masts  shirered  to  atoms;  tit»  had  two  men 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  and  the  explosion 
went  down  to  the  door  of  the  magazine,  and  even 
split  the  bulkhead.  Inl707,  August  13,offCape 
Correnles,  the  Tlinnderer  (seventy-four  guns) 
I  was  stmck,  the  mizenmast  was  splintered,  some 
powder-horns  hanging  below  deck  w«e  blown 
np,  aud  the  mnin-topsail  was  set  on  fire.  July 
23,  1802,  off  St.  Domingo,  the  Topare  (thirty- 
six  guns)  was  struck;  the  misenmast  was 
shivered  and  ruined,  powder  was  blown  up  m 
the  captain's  eabin,  two  men  were  killed,  and 
many  wounded. 

In  Uie  foUowtng  coses,  the  injured  ressri  was 


all  but  driven  on  shore.  As,  for  instance,  the 
Russell  (Bcventv-four  guns) ;  she  was  struck 
Oct.  1,  1796,  off  Bellmle,  two  of  her  masts 
were  disabled,  a  first-liautenaat  and  two  seamen 
killed,  and  many  i^jaredj  no  sail  could  be  se^ 
and  the  vessel  namnriy  neaped  driring  on  the 
enemy's  ooasi  When  the  Squiml  (twenty- 
e^ht  guBs>t  on  Febmary  23,  1805,  was  struck 
of  Cape  Coast,  she  had  a  mainmast  damaged, 
two  men  badly  hurt,  a  plank  in  her  side  stove, 
and  half  Iter  caulking  lost;  she  made  eight 
inches  of  water  an  hour,  and  was  with  difficulty 
saved.  December  11, 1806,  the  Sarinam  (eigh- 
teen guns)  was  stniok  off  BdJeisle ;  she  suffered 
under  a  eomplioatitm  oC  misTurtnaes,  her  main- 
mast was  split,  fell,  and  stove  in  the  decks,  her. 
pnmps  were  split,  two  of  her  erew  woie  killed^ 
aad  ftmr  badly  hart.  A  heavy  sea  was  raging, 
and  she  was  in  ereat  distress,  had  to  burn  olue 
lightSt  And  was  all  but  driven  on  Prance.  £vea- 
tra^  she  str^EG^  back  to  Flyawimi  and  re- 
in many  insianees,  ships  ban  been  set  on  Ore 
by  lightning,  and  have  bmn  with  difficulty  saved 
fay  t£e  scared  crew.  Sometimes,  tliemast  takes 
fire,  at  other  times  the  sails ;  a  vessel  has  been 
known  to  be  struck  twice  within  an  hour.  On 
Mareh  8,  1 796,  the  Lowestofle  (thirty.eix  gnus) 
was  slmek  in  the  Mediterranean,  one  mast  was 
shivered  and  uiotlwr  split,  the  ship  was  set  on 
fire  in  various  parts  of  the  spars  and  rigging, 
three  men  were  knocked  off  the  masljiead,  two 
men  killed,  and  many  beaten  down  between 
decks.  On  June  U,  1804,  the  sheer-bulk  at 
Wocdwich  was  set  on  fire,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  whole  yard.  On  Jaaoary  29,  1807,  the 
Swiftsure  (seventy-four  gaas)  was  struck  off 
Palermo,  Iter  foretop-mast  was  rent  open  and 
set  on  Bit,  and  so  also  was  her  topsail,  to  the 
great  joopatdy  of  the  vessel. 

The  instances  of  loss  of  lires  at  sea,  by 
lightning,  are  very  numerous,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  cuiductor,  they 
were  sometimes  terriUe  indeed.  Jn  the  case  *h 
the  Bellette,  struck  in  the  West  Indies,  May  24, 
1826,  her  topmast  was  splintered,  five  men  were 
hart,  and  uo  less  than  thirty-six  sailors  were 
felled  while  hauling  in  the  head-braces.  When 
the  Cambrian  was  struck  in  the  Knglish  Cliaunel, 
February  28, 1799,  at  the  same  time  that  lite 
Fisgard  frigate  was  struck  also  off  tlie  Eddy- 
stone,  two  men  were  killed  in  the  former  vessel, 
and  twenty  men  were  struck  down  on  deck; 
and  on  September  8,  1799,  the  Thunderer  waa 
struek,  two  of  the  masts  were  iiqnie^  one  man 
was  lost  overiioard,  several  were  badly  hnrt^ 
and  all  the  watch  in  the  maintt^  were  panu 
lysed  an<f  obliged  to  be  lowered  down  by  ropes. 
When  tlie  Captain  (sevonly-fcwr  guns)  waf. 
strnck  in  tlie  English  Cliannel,  August  37, 1S09, 
not  oidy  was  the  foremast  splintered,  but  four 
men  were  killed  and  twenty-four  knocked  down. 
A  more  terrible  calamity  happened  to  the  Re- 
pulse (seventy-four  guns),  ijust  refitted,  aud  one 
of  Sir  J.  Hood's  best  ships  in  his  Mediterranean 
squadron,  struck  off  the  Cataloniau  coast  April 
13,  1810.   She  had  to  throw  half  her  oaib  over- 
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board,  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  Imd  eight  men 
killed,  and  nine  liiirt.  Tlie  San  Josef  (linn- 
dred  nnd  twelve  8;uii8),  struck  in  tlie  Eiiglisli 
Chaniiel,  December  11,  1803,  furnished  a  cu- 
rious inatance  of.  the  action  of  the  electric 
force,  for  all  the  watch  on  deck  were  benumbed. 
.When  tlie  Sappho  (^gbteeu  guns)  was  struck  off 
the  Western  Islands,  February  9,  18S0,  her 
jToremast  was  shivered,  two  men  were  killed  ou 
the  ^t,  fonr  more  died  soon  after  from  the 
shock,  four  were  lost  overboard,  and  fourteen 
were  wounded.  In  another  case,  the  Sultan 
(seventy-four  ^ns),  struck  off  Mahon,  August 
1 2,  1808,  the  jib-«K>in  was  shivered,  sevea  men 
were  killed  on  *he  spot^  and  three  were 
.  wounded. 

We  now'  select  a  different  group  of  cases, 
instances  where  ships  have  been  stnicK  at  ditical 
moments,  and  in  sinffularlj  unexpected  places. 
For  example,  ODehalf  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warrens  fleet 
was  disabled  oif  Toulon,  just  as  the;  were  hoping 
to  pounce  on  the  Frencu  vessels.  Again,  three 
of  Lord  Exmouth's  vessels  weie  orip^ed  in 
1813,  at  the  same  place,  and  ouder  simunr  cir- 
cumstances. The  GloiT  O^i^ty-c'R'^^ 
was  aimck  and  crippled  off  Cape  Pinistcrre, 
July  17,  1805,  just  before  Sir  Robert  Calder's 
encounter  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  A  sLlll  more^gular  case  was  that 
of  the  Duke  (ninety  guns),  struck  off  Mar- 
tinique, June,  1793,  when  actually  under  fire  of 
a  battery.  Her  topmast  was  shivered  into 
small  pieces,  her  mainmast  was  split  through, 
her  sails  were  torn,  and  her  deck  was  covered 
with  chips.  £ven  more  unfortunate  was  the 
Guerriiire  (tlurty-«iffht  guns),  struck  off  Charles- 
ton. She  soon  after,  though  much  injured, 
engaged  a  large  American  ftigate,  aaa  was 

We  pass  to  curious  phenomena  attending 
these  Vitalities.  On  the  S3rd  of  July,  1841, 
the  Acteon  was  struck  off  the  coast  of  Central 
America.  The  vessel  was  running  with  square 
yards,  under  dark  clouds  and  heavy  squalls  of 
i^n.  Suddenly,  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder 
broke  over  the  maintop,  and  the  lightning  ran 
ia  a  luminous  stream  down  the  conductors. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  interval  between  the 
flash  and  the  report.  I'he  carpenter,  standing 
with  his  back  against  the  pump  winches,  and 
near  the  mainmast,  compared  the  sound  to  a 
ship's  broadside.  The  ship  shook  under  it,  and  the 
cutlasses,  stowed  round  the  mainmast,  rattled. 
It  was  accompanied  bj  a  loud  whizzing  sound. 
The  night  was  terribly  dark,  and  a  heavy  sea 
raging.  Tlie  conductor  was  uninjured,  and  no 
harm  was  done. 

The  Beagle  (ten  guus^  was  struck,  in  August, 
1832,  when  at  anchor  off  Monte  Video.  The  ship 
was  suddenly  eaveloped  m  a  blaze  of  fire,  accom- 
panied by  a  simultaneous  crash.  The  ship 
trembled ;  the  mast  appeared  a  pillar  of  fire ; 
the  beam  over  the  guii-roQm,  alonr  which  the 
conductor  passed,  vibrated,  and  as  toe  lightning 
passed  along  it,  tliere  was  a  sound  as  of  rushing 
water.  A  hissing  sound  was  also  heard.  In 
February,  1843,  the  Beagle  was  again  struck,  off 
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South  Australia.   Au  officer  was  at  the  time   '  [ 
within  a  foot  of  the  masts,  but  heard  nothing 
but  a  vibrating  rattle.    The  noUe  has  been 
sometimes  compared  to  the  hissing  noise  of 
boiling  water. 

On  the  26th  of  S^tember,  1846,  the  Fi^ard 
(for^-two  eons)  was  struck,  while  at  anchor  in  i 
the  Ni^alDj  river  in  the  Oregon  territory.  A  | 
double  steeam  fell  on  the  vane  spindle,  and  on  the 
lower  mast.  The  copper  spinuLe  was  fused,  and 
a  minute  red  fining  globule  formed  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  report  was  compared  to  a  double 
broadside.  A,  boatswain's  mate,  standing  abaft 
the  mainmast  on  the  starboard  side,_  was  for 
the  moment  blinded  by  the  intense  light,  and 
knocked  down ;  while  a  midsliipman  felt  himself 
thrust  aside  by  the  expanded  air.  An  oSi(%r 
standing  in  one  of  the  berths  with  his  elbow  ou 
the  case  covering  the  conductor,  heard  a  sound 
like  a  pistol-shot,  but  felt  no  electrical  shock  or 
any  otlier  inconvenience.  Fine-trees  on  shore  ! 
were  set  on  Gr^  and,  fhmi  tlie  coast,  the  ship 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  Srs«  and  the  whole 
air  to  be  alight.  At  the  moment  of  the  report,  a 
death-like  silence  fell  upon  the  men.  Those 
who  were  smoking,  iuvoluntarily  laid  down  their 
pipes;  and  the  baud,  which  was  performing  on 
the  i^uarter-dcck,  suddenly  ceased  phtying.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  men  was  to  let  water  into  the 
ship  for  the  use  of  the  engines)  under  an  im- 
pression, from  the  awful  violence  of  the  dis- 
charge, that  fire  must  instantly  break  out.  One  of 
the  heutenants,  at  the  moment  the  lightning  feU, 
was  speaking  to  a  sailor  about  the  conductor. 
Tlie  CTtSSh.  was  compared  by  him  to  the  sound 
of  6ve  hundred  simultaneous  broadsides. 

In  another  case,  the  sound  is  called  "a  friz- 
sing  sound in  a  tliird,  "  like  the  wluszing  of 
mudut4»lls."  In  all  these  case*,  it  was  not 
the  lightning  that  was  seen  to  rundown  the  con- 
ductor. The  stream  seen,  is  a  liarmless  lomU 
nousuess,  following,  and  consequent  on,  the 
electric  fluid.  The  most  sensitive  inflammable 
powder  cast  upon  this  luminonsness  would  not 
take  fire.  Electricity  itself,  Wheatstone  proved 
to  move  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  miles  a  second;  its  light  lasts 
only  about  the  (me  million  five  huuored  and 
fiftv-two  thousandth  jpart  of  a  second. 

In  many  cases,  liEhtuing  has  exi)Ioded  in  the 
sea  close  to  a  vessel  without  injuring  it ;  it  is 
often  attended  with  a  suffocatmg  sulphurous 
smoke.   The  theory  of  the  conductor,  is,  to  re- 
ceive and  mitigate^  the  shodc  of  the  electric   - ' 
discharge.  It  receives  and  transmits  much  of  I 
the  electricity  of  the  clonds  without  any  report.    '  < 
It  is  then  that  the  conductor  becomes  luminous.  | 
The  discharge  fallows  from  the  redundant  fluid.   I ' 
Wlien  it  meets  with  unrcsbting  facile  con-  | 
ductors,  such  as  the  metals,  it  is  robbed  of  its  ' 
harmful  and  explosive  power,  and  turns  to  an  I 
evanescent  luminous  current.   It  is  only  in 
ill-conducted  matter,  such  as  air  or  wood,  that  | 
it  rends,  slays,  and  detonates. 

In  fact,  the  lightning  strikmg  a  conductor,  { 
is  treated  like  a  detected  thief  at  a  theatre,  who 
is  hustled  and  passed  safely  out  between  an  | 
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arenne  of  constables  into  the  open  street,  where 
he  08a  do  no  barm. 

Valuable.  howcTor,  as  the  lightning  conductor 
has  proved  to  ships,  it  cannot  guard  against 
exceptional  electric  phenomena.  No  hnman 
science  can,  for  instance,  defend  a|;Mnst  meteor- 
olites.  Bt.  Elmo  lights  will  still  burn  harmless 
ns  glowworms  on  the  masts,  and  the  store-room 
man's  ohioa  will  still  suffer  from  the  aerial 
Iffoadudei  of  Sunder  shocks.  But  to  all  in- 
tents and  pnipoaes  tcsmIs  stmed  wiQi  oour 
duf^ors  are  sow  safe.  We  no  longer  hear  of 
slups  snfferii^  aa  the  Chiebester  rerenne^tter 
auaocd,  that  was  stmck  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bmaty,  1840,  in  Kilkerran  Bar.  The  unfor- 
tunate little  craft  was  alt  bat  ^trojed.  Her 
topmast  was  shirered  into  laths,  fire  teet  of  her 
mainmast  were  split  out,  and  the  rest  was 
charred,  her  head  was  destroved,  ber  bulk- 
heads and  berths  were  amashea,  her  bulwarks 
were  blown  out,  all  her  china  and  glass  was 
destroyed,  part  of  her  deck  was  raised  off  ber 
beams,  her  bold  was  filled  with  smoke^  and  ber 
compasses  were  destroyed. 

MISUNDBR8TANDIKG. 

SoXB  people  are  born  to  be  misanderstood. 
1%ey  are  like  shot-silk — ^no  one  can  define  tbelr 
exact  shade  and  eoloar :  or  like  those  Athenian 
images  to  wbicb  Alcibiades  compared  Socrates— 
satyrs  oatside,  but  a  god  within.  It  may  be  the 
other  way  sometimes,  when  a  porcelain.  ApoUo 
closes  over  a  coarse  clay  demon :  whica  is 
beii^  misuiderstood  in  the  sense  of  taking 
fustian  for  Telvet,  and  acoeptinf  my  wife's  un- 
doubted paste  for  brilliants  of  tue  nneat  water. 
A  sense  of  which  no  one  oomplaius,  or  points 
oat  to  bis  neif^boan  the  manifest  injusto  done 
to  truth  thcfel^. 

How  modi  pain  and  troable  oome  to  us  in  life 
from  that  sinpl&fact  of  beinff  miaundentood ! 
Old  friends  dWit^,  homes  made  uncomfortable, 
marriages  brolwn  off,  and  mam'  a  slice  off  the 
pvddinff  of  pneperity  forfeitccC  merely  for  the 
sake  of  not  oeiuff  able  to  speak  (me's  mother 
tongue  in  such  fluenoy  and  precision  as  shall 
ensure  our  being  accurately  comprehended — 
merely  for  the  sake  of  living  in  a  state  of 
lingual  webood,  too  cunning  or  too  stapid  to 
tell  oat  frankly  what  we  want,  and  wluit  we 
would  be  at !  Look  at  that  fool  of  a  brother 
of  mine  i  if  ever  a  man  loved,  as  women  care  to 
be  loved,  it  was  he :  and,  unless  I  dream,  Mary 
loved  hun,  reasonaUy  weU.  Xbero  was  abso- 
lutely notiiinx  in  heaven  or  earth  that  should 
have  stood  oetween  Utem.  Thej  were  of 
suitable  and  my  ImiUier's  prospects  were 
quite  up  to  the  mak  of  Uary's  expectations; 
our  father  would  have  consented,  and  hers 
would  have  sud*  "Blesh  ye,  my  children," 
in  a  suffusion  of  tenderness  and  gia>«nd- 
water,  proper  to  the  occasion.  But  my  orotber 
was  one  of  those  ptovc^ing  beings  who  believe 
in  mares'-nests  and  the  golden  qualities  of  silence 
at  the  same  tine— daogerooa  reliefs  to  go  to- 


gether—and  when  he  met  Mary  walking  arm-in- 
arm  in  the  moonliglit  with  the  voung  comet  of 
dragoons,  quartered  at  the  marlcet-town  half  a 
dozen  miles  off,  be  jumped  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thev  were  engaged — "  Oh  dear  yfes ! 
and  ttiat  he  should  onlyexpose  himselFto  a  humili- 
ating defeiat  if  he  entered  the  lists  with  such  a 
rival."  They  were  talking  low  and  in  whispers  to- 
Ketber,  he  said,  but  not  so  low  that  he  did  not 
bear  "  dbar,  good  Mary  I"  in  a  fervent  voice  fiang 
out  like  a  oaress  on  the  air,  as  he  passed ;  and 
though  mo(mluht  is  not  snnsliine,  yet  it  was 
vivid  enough  for  him  to  see  the  young  comet 
take  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  press  it  ardently 
to  his  lips.  Of  eonrse  the  thing  was  settled 
in  that  ndicalous  head  of  bis,  ami  no  preach- 
ing of  nane  or  any  other  person's  could  ohange 
hini.  He  should  ask  for  no  explanation,  and  volnn* 
teer  none.  Mary  was  quite  free  to  bestow  kerseU 
where  she  liked:  he  did  tbinlc,  indeed,  that  slie 
had  preferred  him,  but  he  had  been  mistaken, 
that  was  all ;  and  when  he  imagmed  that  she 
had  encouraged  him,  lie  had  misunderstood  her 
intentions.  He  did  not  aooose  her  of  anything 
wrong ;  she  was  free,  as  he  had  said,  and  wbj 
not  the  ootnet  as  well  as  any  one  eke  P  He 
ndgbt  bare  Been  nnwiie  not  to  have  declared 
htmielf  in  time ;  but  after  dU,  a  love  that  grovrs 
up  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  a  niglit,  and  leas  tnan  a 
mght — that  grows  uponly  between  the  question 
and  uiswer,  the — "  Will  you,"  and  "  Ask  papa," 
—was  not  of  muoh  value  in  hia  eyes.  If  she  had 
loved  him,  she  would  not  have  wanted  his  mere 
words  to  have  confirmed  her  heart ;  she  would 
have  waited  patiently  for  the  hour  of  ripe  expla- 
nation, and  have  held  herself  true  to  their  implied 
promises.  So,  acting  on  this  train  of  thought 
and  feeling,  my  brother  kept  hiaiself  aloof  from 
poor  Maij ;  at  first  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  then 
gradually  daricenin^  to  the  air  of  an  assassin ;  till 
the  auBUJtderstandinff  oame  to  be  a  quarrel,  and 
the  qoanel  oane  to  tie  a  fend,  and  Muy  was 
sent  off  to  her  annt's  in  London,  to  recover  the 
health  and  good  temper  wbiob  had  unaccount* 
ably  desert^  her  for  the  last  few  months.  She 
recovered  both  before  the  year  waa  out;  when 
she  married  the  curate  of  the  district  ehurcb 
where  her  aunt  badaittings.  The  young  comet, 
for  his  part,  ran  off  witii  ner  sister :  the  hther 
not  coming  to  the  point  of  8uffusi(m  and  gin-aud- 
water  over  his  "long  sword,  saddle,  bridle;" 
and  it  was  when  he  was  pleading  his  cause  with 
M!ary,  and  canvassing  for  her  influence  in  his 
behuf,  that  my  brother  met  them  sauntering  up 
the  green  lane  together,  with  her  hand  in  his, 
and  "  Dear,j[ood  Mary"  ferventlv  whispered  as 
he  passed,  fnt  nunntes  of  good  nmest  English 
tidk  voiild  have  oilightened  his  mbd,  and  ]ire- 
ventcd  bis  very  natural  mistake  from  bearing 
fruit :  but  my  brother  preferred  dignified  silence, 
and  lost  his  happiness,  his  home,  and  liis  wife, 
because  the  Moors  once  said  "  Speech  is  silver, 
but  Silence  is  golden,"  and  be  chose  to  add 
"  Amen"  to  the  creed. 

There  was  another  misunderstanding  of  the 
same  kind,  and  almost  as  puuful,  that  hap- 
pened not  so  long  ago.   There  were  two  dear 
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frwDcb;  nerer  mind  vbo  they  vdn;  perhaps 
one  of  them  was  .mys^f,  periiapa  not;  toe 
neistmnlity  oan  intereat  no  one.  Well,  tiseae 
mends  were  tct;  dear ;  the^  had  atood  ^ouUer 
to  sboalder  in  more  tiuca  one  battile  of  life  and 
hanutn  difficult;,  and  no  one  tboaaht  their  lore 
had  the  capaci^  of  disBdotion  ia  n.  They  were 
counted  as  entirely  united  as  if  the  cfaorch  had 
BroQoniief^  its  Uessms  orer  them,  and  the  law 
had  vnalganaied  theiz  Im*  and  fortunA  in  me. 
Their  my  seomity  mads  then  earedess>  and 
their  reliance  led  them  aito  hardihood,  and 
hardihood  turned  to  danger,  and  danger  deepened 
into  ruin.  What  was  it  bnt  the  hanlihood  bred 
oFaeearity  oTer-aore,  tiiat  saffered  a  tliird  person 
to  come  within  the  charmed  oinile,  and  iaaperil 
the  sweet  hamxnues  whioh  bad  so  Icag  made 
thatpleaaant  way  of  haman  going,  like  a  pathway 
throngh  the  garden  of  Eden  P  Had  they  £eaied 
more,  they  would  hare  guarded  eJoier;  and  bad 
t^ey  allowed  for  the  power  of  failing,  they  would 
have  cared  flew  the  oontinuance  of  holding.  A 
fauBT  tADgoe  which  spared  no  one,  won  subtle 
mealies  of  donbt  uA  intrigiie  ud  flilachood 
round  them :  meshes  so  persenrio^  and  so 
sobtilely  woven,  that  at  lut  the  itrang  heart  of 
fiuth  was  captured,  and  the  poisonoaa  swds  (tf  dis- 
trost  were  sown  orer  the  pathway  of  their  lore. 
At  first  iadignuit  denial;  then  wounded  sunrise 
that  soeh  things  eould  be  hdd  in.  any  manner 
worthy  of  distmsskm  or  refutation ;  then  the 
coldness  of  padn ;  then  the  bitterness  of  death 
creeping  in  between  them,  and  olnlling  them  to 
the  Wart  for  erer.  The  bitterness  of  death 
indeed  !~tbeir  lore  never  rising  op  into  life 
from  that  terrible  bier  of  misondentandinff 
again :  all  to  have  been  prevented  by  a  frank 
facing  of  the  danger,  ana  an  analysis  of  what 
was  tratih  and  what  was  falsehood  in  the  tanyled 
tissues  that  enfdatMd  then.  Ah  me !'  If  tliey 
had  but  ^MAentmi  and  freely  1  If  thn-had  bnt 
believed  m  the  gold  of  speech  and  the  leaden 
dolneas  of  silence ! 

There  is  the  pioud  and  yet  sensitive  man  who, 
with  a  £aeile  heart  and  a  lunror  of  scenes,  nine 
times  ont  of  ten  wraps  himself  round  in  a  mantle 
of  nnnsnal  reserve  and  coldness,  simply  ^  hide 
the  weakness  which  he  oonld  not  subdae  if  once 
he  gave  it  its  bead.  Tet  he  eets  the  character 
of  being  a  erosfrgrained  nnfee^ng  old  oyni^ 
selfish,  perhaps,  and  stincy,  when  all  the  while 
his  soul  is  meltiBg  with  tenderness,  and  hu 
heart  swelling  with  sympathy.  He  is  one  of 
the  ntisundmtood  of  tife  j  one  of  the  coarser 
day  imi^  with  a  gndoaa  deify  indwelling ; 
but  be  baa  battened  down  the  h^  so  tightly 
that  very  few  an  able  to  lift  it  from  the  lock, 
and  see  the  form  of  the  god  within.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  coarse  clay  image  be  ac- 
cepted in  its  int^ty,  and  the  bidden  divine 
not  even  anspectedP  This  is  the  man  who, 
when  asked  a  favonr,  ^nts  it  with  so  mndi 
apparent  snrKness  that  he  destroys  half  the 
value  of  his  boon.  He  is  not  snrly  at  all ;  he 
»  oiJy  afnud  of  ahowing  too  plainly  that  he 
feels  icxjoxiT  necessities  and  is  glad  to  relieve 
them.  He  will  soold  a  beggar  roundly,  but  his 


eyes  are  more  tender  than  his  wnds,  and  hia 
liand  more  liberal  than  his  .tongas ;  he  apealu 
harshly  to  his  little  'dangfaler,  ra.  the  time  of 
refnoof  for  wrong  doing,  bat  he  has  to  restrain 
himself  net  to  catch  her  in  his  arma,  and  tell 
ber  that,  he  forgms  hec,  attd  tlwt  her  nn  was 
bat  a  feather's  weisbi  in  the  aeale  of  hmaan 
wron^  and  catnat  her  t»  be  bs^ny  anin,  kiae- 
ing  awi^  her  tears.  His  HtUe  danntcf  sees 
nothing  of  tlds.  She  only  ariea,  and  tells  her 
younger  brothmr  in  oonfidencd  that  "  PiqM  in  so 
cross  and  angry,  and  has  acoUed  her  so  hard," 
and  mamma,  who  is  no  keener  sifted  than  Ibe 
rest,  lectures  him  with  digwfy  on  the  siufulnesa 
of  over-severity,  and  how  parental  love  ought  to 
temper  even  parental  justice.  Do  you  think  the 
poor  fdlow  has  no  grid  at  this  lifelong  mis- 
onderstanding  of  hia  true  self?  Do  you  timk 
he  does  not  read  And<asen*s  tales  with  secret 
meaning,  medit^ing  mournfully  on  the  monJ 
contained  ia  the  barn-ynrd  trials  and  sorrowa  of 
the  Ugly  DocLP  Only  flat  with  hin,  poor 
wretch,  tbe  time  of  amnhood  will  never  anm 
in  this  life :  if  ever  he  emerge— or  when  he 
emems  rather— from  tiiis  body  of  disfavour,  it 
will  be  with  win^  borrowed  from  God'a  angels. 

Another,  day  image,  whose  ixrability  to  articu- 
late makes  him  sordy  misunderstood,  is  the 
humoroos  nim  of  angainly  bearing— the  man 
whose  playfulness  is  gteteeqne,  and  wlrose  irr^ 
linesa  is  elephuitin^  who  ftonaders  when  be 
meana  to  skip,  and  comes  down  npon  all  your 
ooma  when  he  only  wishes  to  cut  au  aile  depigeon 
merrily;  the  man  who  insults  you  when  be 
wants  to  be  fanny,  and  vbom  you  knock  down 
unavoidably— being  but  a  mtk  son  of  Adam 
in  your  own  flesh— wbenmr  he  attempts  to 
pass  a  joke  upon  you.  On*  poor  hamoronn 
niM  of  ungainly  bearii^  goes  wnaeh  lila  in  * 
wtiij  IsfanMelitish  mn ;  so  hoe,  at  leaat^  •>  the 
ftct  of  every  man's  band  beiiig  agunat  hhn, 
thoagl^  poor  sonl  1  hit  is  i^jiunst  no  one.  Bnt 
what  can  be  doneP  In  that  anggeatrM  Instory 
of  the  tapdog  and  the  donkey,  where  the  smaller 
beast  got  love  and  care 88 ea  and  pleasant  bits  of 
st^ar  and  dainty  strokings  of  nia  Moot  black 
nose,  the  bigger  brute  g^  onl^  thumps  on  lus 
hard  hide,  and  twit^ings  of  Ins  lot^  ears,  and 
nigry  sf^ieavingB  of  v<oice  and  limbs,  and  a  pas- 
sionate disclaimer  of  hui  attempted  demoostn- 
tioDs.  Our  friend,  cutting  aUes  de  pigeon  as  an 
elephant  or  bear  might,  la  the  douey  of  the 
fable.  What  you  will  bear  with  smiles  and 
pleasantness  and  wag^gaof  your  russet  beard, 
from  tbat  smart  little  fienoer  who  tips  his  npitr 
with  a  diamond  point  that  flashes  more  than  it 
wonnds,  and  who  pinks  yon  so  I^tiy  in  yonr 
sword>wm  witii  a  gnee  that  is  irKsiatible,  yoa 
receive  with  wtTd^rentmanifestationB.  When 
the  ]»etc»ded  teint  is  a  cinmsy  blow  that  sends 
yon  spmwlijig,  and  when  the  dinnond-pointad 
rapier  is  exchanged  for  a  gnaried  and  knotted 
bladgea,  nsed  to  show  how  dsateroudy  that 
gadfiv  can  be  switched  off  yonr  nose,  what  can 
yoa  ao,  bat  knock  the  poor  donkey  down,  and 
use  his  own  bludgeon  about  hia  vwa  ears  f 

As  a  lover,  the  awkward  man  of  tender  inteo- 
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tiona  and  playful  mind  is  »  aight.   What  tlie 

floor  maidwi  vho  bves  bim  for  bis  ^ood  qna- 
ities.  bufe  who  sbndden  at  bi»  asioine— wW 
•he  feela  when^be  begins  his  pbt^fol  pranka 
Biioni  her  Burpasaes  the  power  of  my  feather 
plucked  from  the  wing  of  mortal  pooae  to  de- 
eiaibe.  He  pokes  At  hat  with  hu  fi»e6A^, 
tnakinc  dabe  at  her  mist  or  her  back,  nothing 
^^ggiiiaing^  iriteEB  aT'"th*r  vonld  hare  squeezed 
her  hand  surreptitioiudy,  and  no  one  in  the  room 
the  wiser ;  he  hidea  her  bobbins  and  her  scissors 
behind  so&i  cushions,  and  puts  her  to  the  pubiio 
shame  and  confusion  of  beseeching  him  for  their 
restoration,  he  smiling  imbecilelj-,  and  deirpng 
that  he  has  them,  wliere  another  would  have 
hidden  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  hare 

SVen  them  back  slyly :  he  follows  her  about 
ce  a  dog— all  for  genuine  wholesome  love- 
but  love  m  the  raw,  love  unpolished  bj  tact, 
lore  loving  clumsily,  like  the  donkey  with  all 
four  legs  on  hts  master's  lap,  placing  at  Skye 
terrierism,  or  King  Charles's  damty  doghood. 
He  jokes  with  her  mceatantlf  ,  bat  he  is  alw^ 
nther  rude  or  silly — sometimes  both — he,  poor 
fblbw,  meaning  to  be  neither— meaning  only  to 
be  witty  and  lively  mi  playful  and  endearing, 
jneanig^  only  to  make  his  bray  gentle  as  a 
wood-pigeon  s  coo,  or  gracious  as  tlie  skylark's 
song.  And  Oh,  if  ne  wonld  only  leave  me 
alone  and  hold  bis  tongue  before  people  !"  sighs 
poor  Heniietta,  plaiting  her  hair  at  night  to 
make  it  wavy  in  the  morning;  and  "what  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  is  so  stupid  and  awkward 
when  he  is  so  eood  and  clever !"  It  is  pleasant, 
though,  to  believe  that  Henrietta's  husband 
proves  himself  a  far  more  endurable  fellow  than 
her  lover  had  been;  forborne  is  the  place  where 
-the  inner  god  shows  himself  most  deariy  through 
the  coarse  day  covering;  so  that  one  forgets  at 
iast  to  fret  over  the  ngiy  modelling  of  the  outer 
image,  for  love  of  the  gracious  form  and  tender 
aba&igs  of  the  hidden. 

itjiouier  kind  of  man  who  gets  moch  mis- 
understood,  is  tiie  man  of  vdiement  manners  and 
big  words ;  whose  sodal  creed  does  not  include 
4c£f-«ontrol  in  outward  seeming,  bnt  who  thinks 
it  no  harm  to  troth  or  rirtne  if  he  put  on  the 
likeness  of  an  ogre  simply  to  express  the  feelings 
of  a  man.  To  hear  bim  descant  on  the  enormity 
of  the  butcher  sending  him  an  inferior  bit  of 
beef — well  \  it  might  have  been  the  conscription 
of  the  Poles,  or  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans, 
that  he  was  speaking  of,  to  judge  by  bis  violence 
of  voice,  and  Ills  wildne»  of  gature,  and  the 
eannon-b^l  qnality  of  his  epithets.  He  pays 
tbe  praialt^f  of  coarse :  we  all  pay  onr  respective 
penalties  m  this  worlo^  doe  from  imperfection. 
He  soon  becomes  notonona  for  having  the  worst 
temper  and  being  tbe  fiercest  and  most  angry 
character  of  his  circle.  His  circle  misunderstand 
him ;  and  very  naturally.  In  reality  he  is  a  jovial, 
free-hearted,  open-handed,  impulsive  savBge— a 
natural  man,  not  softened  by  grace  or  made 
spherical  by  civilisatkin,  bnt  retaming  the  child- 
like frankness  and  undisciplined  expression  and 
angularity  of  individualism,  belonging  to  the  true 
savage,  who  asks  no  grace  from  man,  and  gives 


none.  Another  form  of  this  vehement  man  is 
the  angry  pbilosoplier  who  rails  against  evil 
with  the  vigour  of  a  Boanerges  hurling  in* 
herited  thunderbolts;  but  who  somehow  ma> 
xut^  to  slip  into  his  philosophy  so  mudi  of  in- 
dindoal  feetii^  that  his  wrath  agmnst  wrong* 
doing  is  taken  for  selfish  animosity,  and  he 
loses  all  the  jgrandeur  of  his  philosophy  in  tho 
littleness  of  hu  persMiaHtiea. 

Mutual  ahynesB  is  often  the  cause  it  long  and 
daogeroas  roisunderstandinga.  Yon  neglect  to 
answer  your  friend's  invitation,  or  you  fhil  to 
meet  her  at  the  ttnie  appointed;  and.  mean- 
ing to  call  and  tell  her  why  yon  did  not  keep 
your  engagement,  forbear  the  half-dosen  written 
words,  which  would  have  made  evei^thfng 
straight  and  clear.  CSrcnmstances  come  in  be-r 
tween  you  and  your  designs  ;.  days  pass  into 
weeks,  and  that  visit  is  still  unp^d.  By  this 
time  von  are  ashamed  to  write :  it  will  look 
too  shabby  after  such  a  long  neglect ;  and  by 
this  time,  too,  you  rather  shirk  the  visit ;  it 
being  a  disagreeable  penance  to  your  own  self- 
esteem  to  have  to  confess  that  you  have  been 
rude  and  n^lectfuL  So  the  diyrs  tliat  have 
passed  into  weeks  lengthen  out  to  months,  and 
the  moment  never  comes  when  the  amende  ho- 
norable is  made  absolute.  Hien  your  shyness 
deepens  and  deepens,  till  at  last  you  walk  a  mile 
round  to  avoid  the  chance  of  meeting,  and  if 
you  hear  that  your  friend  will  be  at  Mrs.  A.'s 
^bner  or  Mrs.  B.'s  ball,  decline  the  invitation 
hurriedly,  literally  •*  afraid  to  see  Ker."  On  her 
part  it  is  much  the  same.  She  wondered  at  vour 
not  keeping  your  engagement.  8hc  wondered 
still  more  when  yon  tendered  no  apology  or  ex- 

Elanatfon ;  then  she  thought  and  cogitated,  and 
nitt  uj)  dreaiy  Spanish  castles  Tor  her  woful 
entertamment  for  months  after,  and  never  clearly 
understood  to  her  dving  dav,  how  it  was  that 
her  pleasant  friendship  with  Mr.  Blank  was 
so  snddenlv  and  completdy  routed,  or  what 
she  had  said  to  offbid  him  that  he  sbonld  cnther 
soverydcad.  Hie  same  tbing  happens  with  letters 
and  friends  at  a  distance.  You  mean  to  write—- 
oh,  every  day  you  mean  it ! — for  weeks  you  say 
nighMy,  "I  must  write  to  Ifrs.  Asteriafc  or  to 
Charley  Star,  to-morrow— I  reallv  most.  My 
dear,  remind  me  that  I  write  that  letter  to  Mrs. 
Asterisk  or  to  Chariey  Star,  to-morrow;  it  posi- 
tively must  be  done."  To-morrow  comes,  and 
my  war  reminds  you ;  but  yon  find  your  day's 
tithe  more  than  you  can  pi^,  so  you  relegate 
your  long-owned  letter  to  tne  limbo  of  good  in- 
tentions passed  down  to  the  traditional  pavement. 
This  goes  on  for  a  perpetuity  of  to-morrows; 
but  the  letter  never  sees  the  to-daj  wlien  it  gets 
written;  and  at  last  you  arc  too  much  ashamed 
of  yourself,  and  too  awkward  at  an  apology,  to 
attempt  it  at  all.  So  Mrs.  Asterisk  or  Ctmrley 
Star  dwindles  into  nothioff  in  your  fimmment ; 
and  is  soon  lost  out  of  the  sweep  of  your 
horizon.  It  is  the  same  round — always  the 
same ;  first  a  venial  ofi^uce  against  good  manners, 
then  neglect  to  apologise,  then  shyness,  lastly 
severance ;  all  arising  out  of  a  misunderstamU 
I  iug  and  chariness  of  speech. 
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The  misonderBtandings  which  surround  huffy 
people  are  wonderfully  mai^.  Tbuchy  people ; 
people  vith  a  spirit  that'  von't  be  put  upou;. 
people  who  let  you  know  their  mind,  and  who 
MTo  no  idea  of  knocking  under  or  knuckling 
down  to  an;  one  in  the  world  |  people  who 
lather  pride  themselves,  than  not,  on  their 
"  sensitiveness,"  and  who  never  can  be  made  to 
see  the  fraternal  relationship  of  sensitiveness  and 
ill  temper;  people  who  fire  up,  and  blaze  out, 
and  hare  it  over,  and  who  tlduk  it  better 
to  blaze  out  and  haTe  it  over,  than  to  restrain 
and  refrain — all  these  are  breeders  of  misunder- 
standines  passing  into  strife,  not  to  be  con- 
trolled b;  an;  oroinar;  pressure.    Good  friends, 

fierfaaps,  man;  of  them  are ;  devoted  luid  affec- 
i<maie  and  honest  and  trust; ;  but  with  their 
inflammable  tcaodencies  aadl;  warring  against 
their  ndghbours*  peace,  and  prodnctive  of  infinite 
misUkea  in  the  mattK  of  mutual  good  under- 
standing. These  are  the  people  who  resent  your 
counsel  as  an  insnit,  who  will  have  none  of 
your  wamiugs,  who  scorn  your  roost  loving 
exhortations ;  these  are  the  people  who  must  be 
let  to  go  down  to  destruction,  because  the; 
misapprehend  the  hand  that  would  pluck  them 
back  to  safety,  and  treat  as  an  assassin  the 
friend  who  seeks  to  guide  them  home.  As 
mothers,  they  must  destroy  their  children  for 
time  and  eternity,  because  the;  will  not  be  in- 
terfered witli,  and  are  too  hieh-sjpirited  to  take 
advice ;  as  wives  and  Imsbands,  the;  are  alwa;s 
on  the  high 'horse,  dismally  capering  through 
their  matnmonial  estate  of  peace,  because  they 
will  not  be  told  their  faults,  as  must  needs  be  iu 
all  vocal  homes ;  as  frieods,  tliey  spar  and  jangle 
and  quarrel  and  make  up,  and  at  mt  quarrel  and 
do  not  make  up,  for  just  the  same  reasons ;  as 
men  of  bnsiness,  they  enter  into  ruinous  specula- 
tions, because  the^  resent  your  warniugs  and 
misinterpret  your  mtentions ;  as  poliliciana  and 
part;  men,  the;  are  mischievous  or  inefiicient, 
according  to  the  breadth  of  skull  above  the  eye- 
bones,  because  the;  can  never  riglitlv  estimate 
the  tactics  of  their  opponents.  All  tuis,  not  so 
much  from  intellectual  mcapacil;  to  comprehend, 
as  from  that  evil  temper  of  self-assertion,  which 
is  the  worst  misunderstanding  of  all. 

There  is  yet  another  class  even  more  to  be 
dreaded  thui  the  hufiy  people  who  misunder^ 
stand  wilfully  what  is  said  and  done  to  them  j 
and  these  are  the  people  who  misunderstand 
wilfully  all  that  others  say  and  do,  without  per- 
sonal reference  at  nil.  If  vou  are  shy  and  nervous, 
and  with  an  awkward  manner  of  expressing 
youi-self,  one  of  these  people  will  take  up  your 
words  and  distort  them,  and  declare  you  said 
the  very  contrary  of  what  you  wished  to  convey 
to  your  hearers.  Or,  tliey  will  moke  nonsense 
or  impertinence  of  your  mostiunoccnt  phrases, 
and  coolly  ridicule  yon  to  your  face,  no  matter 
liow  shameless  the  falsiScation.  Tlie;  arc  hideous 

ale  \o  consort  with :  a  kind  of  moral  gorilla- 
animating  them :  spiritual  Thugs,  who 
pounce  upon  you  unawares  and  strangle  ;ou 
with  your  own  cravat.  They  are  disagreeable 
enough  to  Ihe  mature  and  seasoned,  but  to  the 


young  they  are  simply  assassins,  not  to  be  for-  I 

given  or  repriwed ;  costing  more  aofjittisb  and  i 

dismay,  than  can  ever  be  healed  up  again.  I^o  \ 

wilful  misinterpreters  of  honest  speew  are  i^lu  i 

with  whom  no  terms  ought  to  lie  held.  Those  ] 

who  fall  within  their  lines  had  better  retum  their  ' 

fire  with  double-shotted  guos,  and  then  threat  i 
beyond  tiieit  aim  henceforth  and  for  ercr. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TBATELLER.  j 

I  HAD  parted  from  tbe  small  bird  at  some-  { 
where  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
he  had  got  out  at  Arras,  and  had  been  received 
by  two  shovel-hats  in  waiting  at  the  station, 
wno  pieaented  an  appropriately  ornithological 
and  crow*llke  appearance.  My  compatriot  and  j 
I  had  gone  on  to  Paris;  my  compatriot  enlighten- 
ing  me  occasvmnlly  with  a  lon^  list  of  the  enor- 
mous grievances  of  French  railway  travelling 
every  one  of  which,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  was  per-  ' 
fectl;  new  to  me,  tiiough  X  have  as  much  expe-  |; 
rience  of  French  railways  as  most  uncommerciala.  | 
I  had  left  him  at  the  terminus  (through  his  c<m- 
viction,  against  all  exphination  and  remonstrance, 
that  hia  baggage-ticket  was  his  passenger-ticket}, 
insisting  in  a  verv  high  temper  to  the  tunctionar; 
on  dut;.that  in  his  own  personal  identity  he  was 
four  packages  weighing  so  many  kilommmes — 
as  if  ne  had  bran  Cassim  Baha!   I  had  bathed 
and  breakfasted,  and  was  strolling  on  the  bright 
quays.   The  subject  of  my  mediUtions  was  ih&  j, 
question  wliether  it  is  positively  in  the  essoicb 
and  nature  of  things,  as  a  certain  K^uml  o£  ' 
Britons  would  seem  to  think  it,  that  a  C^utaL  j 
must  be  ensnared  and  enslaved  beiiwe  it  can  be 
made  beautiful :  when  I  lifted  np  my  c^^es  and. 
found  that  my  feet,  straying  like  my  mind,  Lad. 
brought  me  to  Notre-Dame. 

That  is  to  say,  Notre-Dame  was  before  me„ 
but  there  was  a  lai^e  open  space  between  us. 
A  very  little  while  gone,  J  had  left  that  space 
covered  with  buildings  densely  crowded;  and 
now  it  was  cleared  for  some  new  wonder  in  tli& 
way  of  public  Street,  Place,  Garden,  Fountain, 
or  all  four.  Only  the  obscene  little  Mot^ue, 
slinking  on  the  brink  of  the  river  and  soon  to> 
come  down,  was  left  there,  looking  mortally 
ashamed  of  itself,  and  supremely  wicked.  I  had 
but  ffUmced  at  this  old  acquaintance,  when  I 
beheUl  an  airy  procession  Coming  round  in  front 
of  Notre-Dame,  pnst  the  great  h<»i>ital.  It  had 
somet  hing  of  a  Alasaniello  look,  with  fluttering, 
striped  curtains  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  came 
dancing  round  the  cathedral  in  tlie  liveliest, 
manner. 

I  was  speculating  on  a  marriage  in  Blouse-life, 
or  a  Christening,  or  some  other  domestic  festivity 
which  I  would  see  out,  when  I  found,  from  the  talk 
of  a  quick  [ush  of  Blouses  past  me,  that  it  was  a 
Body  coming  to  the  Moi^e.  Havuig  never 
before  chanced  upon  this  initiation.  I  constituted 
myselfa  Blouse  likewise^  and  ran  into  the  Morgue 
witli  tbe  rest.  It  was  a  very  muddy  day,  and 
we  took  in  a  quantity  of  mire  vitJi  ns,  and  tUa 
procession  coming  in  upon  our  lieeb  brought  a  . 
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quautit;  more.  The  procession  was  ia  the 
highest  spiritSt  and  oonsisied  of  idlen  who  had 
come  witli  the  cortoined  litter  from  its  starting- 
place,  and  of  all  the  reinlbrcements  it  had  picked 
up  by  the  way.  It  set  the  litter  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  Moi^e,  and  tlien  two  Custodians 
proclaimed  aloud  that  we  were  all  "  invited"  to 
go  out.  This  inritation  was  rendered  tlie  more 
pressing,  if  not  the  more  flattering,  by  our  being 
shored  out^  and  the  fcdding-gates  fawng  barred 
upon  us. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  Morgae,  ma; 
see  it  perfectly,  by  presenting  to  themselves  an 
indifferently  paved  coach-hoase  accessible  from 
the  street  bv  a  pair  of  folding-gates ;  on  the  left 
of  theeoaohJioase,  oeeapying  its  width,  anylar^^ 
London  tailor's  or  ltiieDaraper*s  plate-glass  wm- 
dow  reaching  to  the  grouod ;  wiuiin  the  window, 
on  two  rows  of  inclined  planes,  what  the  coach- 
house has  to  show ;  hanging  above,  like  irregular 
stalactites  from  the  roof  of  a  cave,  a  quantity 
of  clothes — the  clothes  of  the  dead  ma  buried 
shows  of  the  coach-house. 

We  had  been  excited  iu  the  highest  degree  by 
seeing  the  Custodians  pull  off  tneir  eoats  and 
tuck  up  their  shirtsleeves,  as  the  procession 
came  along.  It  looked  so  interestingly  like 
business.  Shut  out  in  the  muddy  street,  we 
now  became  quite  ravenous  to  know  all  about 
it.  Was  it  nver,  pistol,  knife,  Ian,  gambling, 
robbery,  hatred,  how  many  stabs,  now  numy 
bulletSf  fresh  or  decomposed,  smdde  or  murder  r 
All  wedged  together,  siiid  all  staring  at  one  an- 
other with  oiur  heads  tbnut  fbrward,  we  pro- 
pouiuled  these  inquiries  and  a  huniued  more 
such.  Imperceptibly,  it  came  to  be  known 
that  Monsiear  the  tall  and  nltow  mason  yonder, 
was  acquainted  with  the  faets.  Would  Mon- 
sieur the  tall  and  sallow  mason,  surged  at  by  a 
new  wave  of  us,  have  the  goodness  to  impart  F 
It  was  but  a  poor  old  man,  passing  along  the 
street  under  one  of  the  new  buildings,  on  whom 
a  stone  "had  fallen,  and  who  had  tumbled  dead. 
His  agef  Another  wave  surged  up  against 
the  tall  and  sallow  maaou,  and  oar  ware  swept 
on  and  broke,  and  lie  was  any  age  ftta^^  sixty* 
fire  to  ninety. 

An  old  man  was  not  mnoh :  moreover,  we 
could  have  wi^wd  he  bad  been  kilted  by  human 
agem^— his  own,  or  somebody  else's :  the  latter, 
preferable — but  our  comfort  was,  that  he  had 
notldng  about  him  to  lead  to  his  identifica- 
tion, and  that  his  peoj^e  must  seek  him  here. 
Perhi^n  they  were  waiting  dinner  for  him 
even  now?  We  liked  tliat.  Such  of  us  as 
had  pocket-handkerchiefs  took  a  slow  intense 
protracted  wipe  at  our  noses,  and  then  crammed 
our  handkerchiefs  into  tbebreast  of  our  blouses. 
Others  of  us  who  had  no  handkerchiefs  admi- 
nistered a  similar  relief  to  our  overwrought 
minds,  by  means  of  prolonged  smears  or  wipes 
of  our  mouths  on  our  beeves.  One  man  with 
a  gloomy  malformation  of  brow-— a  homicidal 
woricer  in  white-lead,  tojudge  from  his  blue  tone 
of  eoloar,  and  a  certain  flavour  of  paralysis  per- 
vading him— got  his  coat^»lIar  between  his 
teeUi,  ud  bit  at  it       an  i^petUe.  Several 


decent  women  arrived  upon  tlie  outaktris  of  the 
crowd,  and  prepared  to  launch  themselves  into 
the  dismal  coacli-house  when  opportunity  should 
come;  among  tliem,  a  pretty  young  mother, 
pretending  to  bite  the  foreflns^er  of  lier  Imby- 
boy,  kept  it  between  her  rosy  lips  that  it  might 
be  bandy  for  guiding  to  point  at  the  show. 
Meantime,  all  faces  were  turned  towards  the 
building,  and  we  men  waited  with  a  fixed  and 
stern  resolution for  the  most  part  with  folded 
arms.  Surely,  it  was  the  only  public  French 
sight  these  uncommcrcisl  eves  had  seen,  at  which 
the  expectant  people  did.  not  form  en  qvene. 
But  there  was  no  suoh  order  of  amtugement 
here ;  notluQff  but  a  general  determination  to 
make  a  rush  for  and  a  diwosiiion  to  object 
to  some  boys  wholutd  mounted  on  the  two  stone 
posts  by  tlie  hinges  of  the  gates,  with  the  de- 
sign of  swooping  in  when  the  hii^es  should 
turn. 

Now,  th^  turned,  and  we  rushed!  Great 
pressure,  and  a  scream  or  two  from  the  front, 
llien  a  laugh  or  two,  some  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment^ and  a'sladceniiv  of  the  pressure 
and  subsidence  of  the  struggte.— Old  man  not 
there. 

"Bat  what  would  you  haveP"  the  Custo- 
dian reasonably  argues,  as  he  looks  out  at  his 
little  door.  "Patience,  patience!  We  make 
his  toilette,  gentlemen.  He  will  be  exposed 
ivesently.  It  ia  neoessaiy  to  proceed  according 
to  rale.  "Bm  toilette  is  not  made  all  at  a  blow. 
He  will  be  exposed  in  good  time,  gentlemen,  in 
good  time.'*  And  so  retires,  smMing,-with  » 
wave  of  his  sleerclns  arm  towards  the  window, 
importing,  "Entertain  yourselves  in  the  mean 
while  witli  the  other  curiosities.  Fortunately  the 
Museum  is  not  empty  to-day." 

Who  would  have  tnpught  of  public  fickleness 
even  at  .the  Morgue  F  But  there  it  was,  on  that 
occasion.  Three  lately  popular  articles  that  had 
been  attracting  greatly  vben  the  Utter  was  first 
descried  comini  dancing  round  the  comer  by 
the  great  cathedral,  were  so  completely  deposed 
now,  that  nobody  save  tnfo  little  girls  (one 
showing  them  to  a  doll)  would  look  at  them. 
Tet  the  chief  of  the  three,  the  article  in  the 
front  row,  had  received  jaj^ed  injury  of  the  left 
temple ;  uid  the  other  two  in  the  back  row,  the 
drowned  two  lying  side  by  aide  with  their  heada 
very  slightly  turned  towards  each  other,  seemed 
to  be  comparing  notes  about  it.  Indeed,  those 
two  of  the  back  row  were  so  furtive  of  appear- 
ance, and  so  (in  their  puffed  way)  assassinatingly 
knowing  as  to  the  one  of  Uie  front,  that  it  was 
hard  to  think  the  three  had  never  come  together 
in  tiheir  Uvea,  and  were  only  chance  compauions 
after  death.  Whether  or  no  this  was  the  general, 
as  it  was  the  uncommercial,  fancy,  it  is  not  to 
be  disputed  that  the  group  had  drawn  exceed- 
ingly within  ten  minutes.  Yet  now,  the  ine<»i> 
stant  public  turned  its  back  upon  then,  and  even 
leaned  its  elbows  corelesdr  oninst  the  bar  out- 
side the  wmdow,  and  sbooK  off  the  mod  from  il» 
shoes,  and  also  tent  and  borrowed  firo  for  pipes. 

Custodian  re-enters  from  his  door,  "Again 
one^  gentlemen,  yon  are  inTited*: — **  Ko 
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Curther  inTitatioii,  neoessaiy.  Beadj  dash  iuto 
tiie  street  Toilette  finialucL  Old  jnaa  conung 
out. 

Oihis  time,  the  interest  vas  growu  too  hot  to 
admit  of  toleration  of  tlu  boys  on  the  stone 
posts.  The  homicidal  white-lead  worker  made 
a  pounce  upon  one  boj  who  was  hoisting  him- 
self up,  ana  brought  him  to  earth  amidst  general 
commendation.  Closely  stowed  as  we  were,  we 
yet  formed  into  groups — groups  of  conversa- 
tion,  without  aeparotion  from  tlie  mass — to  dis- 
cuss tjie  old  man.  BivaU  of  the  tall  and  sallow 
mason  sptrang  iuto  beit^,  and  here  again  was 
popular  inconstancy.  These  rir^s  attracted 
audiences,  and  wore  greedily  listened  to;  and 
whereas  they  had  derired  their  information  solely 
&om  the  tall  and  lallov  one,  officious  members 
of  the  orovd  now  soiig^t  to  enlighten  Jkim  on 
their  authority.  Gbangedby  this  sooal  experi- 
ence into  an  iron-vis^^  and  inveterate  mia- 
anthrope,  the  mason  g^ued  at  mankind,  and  evi- 
dently cherished  in  hu  breast  the  wish  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  company  could  oUange 

filaces  witli  the  deceased  <ud  man.  And  now 
isteiiers  became  inattentive,  and  people  made  a 
start  forward  at  a  slight  sound,  and  an  uuholy 
lire  kindled  in  the  public  eye,  and  those  next 
the  gates  beat  at  them  impatiently,  as  if  they 
were  of  the  cannibal  species  and  hungry. 

Agun  the  hinges  creaked,  and  we  rushed.  Dis- 
orderly pressure  for  sometime  ensued  before  the 
uucommercial  unit  got  figured  iuto  the  front 
row  of  the  sum.  It  was  strange  to  see  so  much 
heat  and  uprow  seething  about  one  poor  span 
white-baired  old  man,  ao  qwet  for  evermore. 
He  was  calm  of  feature  and  oudisfigured,  as  he 
lay  on  his  back—- havim;  bew  struck  upon  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  thrown  forward— 
and  something  like  a  teiur  <x  two  had  started 
from  tlie  closra  eyes,  and  li^  wet  upon  the  faoe. 
The  uncommercial  interest,  sated  at  a'glauoe, 
directed  itself  upon  thcstriring  crowd  on  either 
aide  and  bcliind :  wondermg  whether  one  nu^t 
have  guessed,  from  tlie. expression  of  those  faces 
meren,  what  kind  of  sight  they  were  looking  at. 
The  differences  of  expression  were  not  laany. 
There  was  a  little  pity,  but  not  much,  and  that 
mostly  with  a  selfish  touch  in  it — as  who  wosdd 
aay,  "Shall  I,  nooc  ],  look  like  that,  when 
the  time  comes  1>'  Then  was  more  of  a  seozctly 
hroodiiwoonteinplation  and  ourioeitv,  as  "  That 
man  I  dont  like,  and  hsre  the  grudge  against ; 
would  such  be  his  appearance,  if  some  one — not 
to  mention  names— K>y  any  cbanoe  gave  him  an 
ugly  knock  F"  Theie  was  a  wolfish  stare  at  tbe 
object,  in  which  tiwluimiddaliriiUe-lcad  worker 
shone  conspieuous.  And  there  was  a  uoch  more 
general,  purposeless,  vacant  ataring  ^  it— 
like  looking  at  waxwoil,  without  a  catalogue, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it  Bat  all 
these  expressims  ooncamd  in  possessing  the 
one  under-lying  expresmon  of  looim^  ai  toau- 
ihing  that  could  tui  return  a  took.  Ihe  nneooa- 
meroial  notice  had  eatablislied  this  as  very  re- 
markable, when  a  new  preunre  all  at  cmce 
ooming  up  from  the  street  pinioned  him  igno- 
ndniouuy,  aad  bnned  him.  into  the  ana  (now 


'sleeved  again)  of  the  Custodian  spMiUng  at  hi> 
door,  and  anawermg  queationa,  brtweeD-pQjTa* 
with  a  oertain  placid  meritorious  air  of  not  oeing 
proud,  though  high  in  <^ke.  And  meowing 
pride,  it  may  be  obaened,  by  the  wa^,  that  one 
could  not  well  help  inveatii^  the  original  sole  i 
occupant  of  the  firont  tow  with  an  air  depreci*-  I 
tory  of  the  legitimate  attraction  of  the  poor  old  I 
man:  while  tbe  two  in  the  seeoad  row  aeemed  I 
to  ^ult  at  his  superseded  popularity.  \ 
Facing  presently  round  tiie  «inlen  of  the  { 
Tower  <»  St.  Jaequea  de  la  Boucberie,  and  pre-  ! 
sently  again  in  mmt  of  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  I  \ 
called  to  mind  a  catiun  de8(date  open-air  Mocgse  i ' 
that  I  li^wened  to  lifi^t  upon  in  London,  ooe  I ' 
day  in  the  hard  winter  of  ISol,  and  whk^  seened  ! 
aa  atrange  to  me,  at  tiietime  of  aeeiog  it,  aa  if  J 
bad  found  it  in  Ghinn.  Towards  tut  boor  of  ! 
a  winter's  afternoon  when  tbe  lami^g^ri^ra  an  '| 
beginain^  to  ligjtt  the  bunps  in  the  streets  n  i 
liiUe  before  tliey  are  wanted  because  tite  dark-   < ' 
ness  thickens  Cut  and  soon,  I  was  walking  in  | 
from  the  country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  '  | 
B^(ent'a  Farit — hard  frozen  and  deserted —  ' 
when  I  aaw  an  empty  Haaeom  cab  drive  np  to  '' 
the  k>^  at  Glouo^ter-gate,  and  the  driver  i 
with  great  agitation  call  to  the  man  there :  who  I 
qaick^  reached  a  long  pole  from  a  tree,  and,  j: 
deftly  ooUarcd  by  the  oriver,  jumped  to  the  atep  ' ' 
of  hia  little  aeat,  and  so  the  Hansom  rattled  out  ' 
at  the  gate,  galloping  ofer  the  izon-bound  road.  ', 
I  followed  ninnii%  uondi  not  so  &at  but  that 
when  I  oame  to  the  ludu-bnnd  Canal  Bridge^  1 
near  the  onwa-path  to  QnaUc  Arm,  the  Hanswn  - 
was  etatanuuy,  the  bone  wai  amoking  hot,  the 
long  pole  was  idle  on  tbe  groiuid,  and  the  ibiver  | ! 
aadtne  park-keeper  were  looking  over  the  bridge  I 
parapet  {jooking  over  too,  I  saw,  lying  on  the  ' ! 
towii)f>patb  with  her  £aoe  turned  up  towards  I ' 
us,  a  woman,  dead  a  day  or  two,  and  under  ; 
tturty,  as  I  guessed,  poorty  dreased  in  black.  ! 
The  leet  were  l«htly  craesed  at  the  ankles,  md 
the  dark  hair,  all  pushed  back  from  the  face,  aa 
tboi/^i  that  had  been  the  last  action  of  her  i 
desperate  hands,  streaaaed  over  the  groumL 
Daobk^,.all  about  her,  waa  the  wat«  and  the 
broken>ice  that  bad  dropped  from  herdresa,  and  • 
had  aplaabed  aa  die  waa      out.  The  p(dice-  ' 
mu  who  bad  just  got  her  out,  Msd  the  pesni^  j 
eoetermMigerwhohaahdped  hiGu,  weBeataadhg  I 
near  the  body;  the  ktter,  with  that  itare  at  |i 
it  iriiicfc  I  here  likened  to  being  aft  a  ▼aX'^wwk  ; 
exhibitkNt  without  a  catalogue;  the  foronr,  !' 
hwlung  over  his  stock,  with  pfofeaaionid  stiff*  '\ 
ness  and  coolness,  in  the  directiom  in  which  the  | 
beerera  he  bad  seat  for,  weie  axpeeted.  So 
dreadfaUy  foriom,  so  dreadfully  sad,  so  dread- 
fully myaterioua,  this  ^pectadeof  our  dear  sister 
here  departed !   A  barge  eame  up,  breaking  the 
floating  ice  and  the  sUenoe,  and  a  woman  ateared  . 
it.   The  nan  wUh  the  borae  that  towed  it,  cared  \ 
ao  little  for  the  body,  that  the  stumbling  boob 
had  been  among  the  hair,  and  the  tow^n^  bad 
caught  and  turned  the  head,  befm  our  ery  of  , 
horror  took  bim  to  the  bridle.   At  which  sound 
the  steering  woman  looked  up  at  us  on  the 
bridge,  with  contempt  unutteraUe,  and  tbw 
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Ifx^iug  dowB  «t  tin  bodKr  vitk  a  nmiiw  toipna- 
aion— as  if  it  were  made  ia  another  likMen 
from  herself,  had  been  informed  with  other 

CBsione,  bad  beta  ktst  \n  other  ebaiuei.  had 
d  another  nature  draftged  down  to  penUtba-— 
ateered  a  sponiof  afareak  ef  mid  at  A,  and 
paaaed  on. 

A  better  experieace,  but  also  of  the  Mon^iie 
kind,  in  which  chance  happily  made-  me  nacfvl 
in  a  slight  d^ee.  arose  to  m;  remembrance  as 
I  took  way  by  the  BouleTart  de  SiSbaatopol 
to  the  br^hter  scenes  of  Paris. 
The  thing  happened,  say  five-and-twenty  years 
I  was  a  modeat  joang  aaeomiawcial  then, 
tai  tianid  and  ineqieneneed.  Many  aims  and 
winda  ham  browsM  me  in  the  kine,  bai  those 
were  my  pale  d^.  Hanng  ne*^  taken  the 
lease  of  ahonaen  a  certain dutii^liiuhednetMi* 
politan  parish— a  bouse  whMi  then  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  friofatfuBy  frst-daaa  Famfly  Mni^, 
involring  awfnl  xesponsibilrties— I  became  the 
prey  of  a  Beadle.  X  think  the  Beadle  must  have 
seen  me  gomg  in  or  coming  out,  and  must  have 
obserred  that  I  tottered  nraler  the  weight  of  my 
grandear.  Or,  he  may  have  been,  in  hiding 
under  straw  when  I  bought  my  first  hwee  (in 
.the  desirable  stable-yard  attached  to  the  first- 
elasa  Kimily  Mansicm),  and  when  the  vendor 
remarked  to  roe,  in  an  original  m miner,  on  bring- 
ing him  for  approval,  taking  his  ebth  off.  and 
smaektnghin^  "There  Sirl  31W«  a  Orae!" 
And  ymm.  I  said  gallantly,  "  How  much  do  vou 
want  for  him  F"aul  when  the  vendor  said,  "No 
more  than  sixty  nineait  &wa  vou,"  and  when  I 
aaid  anaitly.  "Why  not  mora  than  sixty  from 
mt"  And  when  he  atid  omshini^y.  "Because 
Vfoa  my  sonl  and  body  he'd  he  oonsioered  cheap 
ataeventy,  by  one  wlwnndmstoodthe  Bofajeot— 
tat  ym  dai^U"  I  say.  the  Beadle  ham 
been  in  hiding  under  etraw,  when  this  disgrace 
befel  me,  or  he  may  have  noted  that  X  was  too 
raw  and  young  an  Atlas  to  carry  the  first-class 
^Family  Maiuion  in  a  knowiw  uanaer.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Beadle  did  what  Melan^y  did 
to  the  youth  in  Gray's  Slc^— he  marked  me 
for  hta  own.  And  the  way  in  which  tine  BAsdla 
did  it,  was  tbis  :  he  summoned  meat  a  Jaiyroan 
on  his  CfHoner'a  Inquests. 

la  my  fiiat  lavensh  alarm  I  repaired  **fra: 
eafetv  sad  for  sneowu'^like  those  aagalKoiis 
NortMm  di^harda  whot^vlag  had  nA  previtAu 
»aaon  whatever  to  bi^eve  ia  yonag  Nerval, 
y«t^  prudently  did  not  originate  the  hasurdons 
idea  of^wlieving  in  him — to  a  deep  hoaseholder. 
mis  prefonnd  MNUB  ialotmed  me  that  tticr  Beadle 
oonnted  on  my  bayiAg  him  off;  on  my  IwUhg 
hm  npt  to  summon  me;  and  that  if  I  wonld 
attend  aA  Inquaat  with  a  cbeerfel  oountehanoe, 
and  profeaa'ataierity  in  that  bmdi  oC1n^con»* 
try^  service,  the  Beadle  won^Mw  diriieaitened, 
and  would  give  up  the  game. 

I  roused  my  energies,  aad  the  next  time  the 
wily  Beadle  eummOned  me,  I  went.  Tlie  Beadle 
«as  the  Uankest  Beadle  I  have  ever  looked  on 
a^a  I  nnswerfed  to  my  name ;  and  his  diseon- 
fitvre  gave  m  oooram  to  go  thra^  with  it. 

We  wcia  wpaanMod  to  inqnire  ooneeraiiy 


the  death  of  a  very  little  mite  of  a  child.  It  was 
the  old  ndsaabla  story.  Whether  the  motlier  had 
eonunitted  the  minor  offence  of  oonoealing  the 
birth,  at  whether  she  had  committed  tlw  major 
offeaico  of  killing  the  ebiid,  was  the  question 
on  which  we  were  wanted.  We  must  eommit  Iter 
on  one  oi  the  two  issnes. 

llie  Inqneet  came  off  in  the  parish  workhouse, 
and  I  have  yet  a  lively  impression  that  I  was 
unanimously  received  by  my  brother  Jurymen 
as  a  brother  of  the  utmost  conceivable  insignifi- 
cance. Also,  that  baC(Hre  we  began,  a  broker 
who  had  lately;  obeated  me  fearfully  in  the 
matter  of  a  pair  of  card-tables,  was  for  the 
utmost  rigoor  of  the  lav.  I  remember  that  we 
sat  in  a  sort  of  board-room,  on  auch  verv  huge 
aqaaia  hocK-hair  diaira  that  I  wonderea  wlmt 
nee  of  Faiagaaiaiu  they  were  made  for ;  and 
farther,  that  an  andeitaker  gave  me  Us  card 
when  we  wen  in  the  fnB  moral  freshness  <^ 
havii^  jost  been  sworn,  as  "  an  inhabitant  that 
was  newly  oome  into  the  parish,  and  was  likdy 
to  have  a  young  family."  The  case  was  then 
slated  to  us  by  the  coroner,  aad  then  we  went 
down  staira— lied  by  the  plotting  Beadle— to 
view  the  body.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  poor 
little  figore  on  which  that  sounding  higal  appclr 
lation  was  bestowed,  has  latu  in  the  same  place, 
and  wiA  the  same  surroundii^  to  mv  thinlc- 
ii^.  In  a  kind  of  crypt  dsvottd  to  the  ware- 
honaing  oi  the  parochial  coffins,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  ^noraaia  of  eoAna  of  all  sisea,  it 
waasbetdwdonabox;  the  mother  hadj)iztit 
in  her  box— this  box— sahnoet  as  aoon  as  it  was 
bom,  and  it  had  been  ptesmtly  ftmnd  there.  It 
had  beea  epcswd,  and  neatly  sewn  up,  and  ret 
garded  from  that  point  of  view,-it  looked  like  a 
atafcd  creature.  It  rested  on  a  clean  white 
(Aotbf  with  &  sorgical  instrument  or  so  at  haniL 
and  r^pwded  from  that  point  of  view,  it  looked 
as  if  the  cloth  were  "  laid."  and  the  <^ant  were 
comiaig  to  dinner.  There  was  nothing  repellant 
abont  the  poor  {oeoe  of  innocence,  and  it  de- 
manded aawrefonnof  lookingat.  So,  we  looked 
at  aa  old  pauper  who  waif  about  amoog 
the  coffins  with  a  foot  rule,  as  if  ue  wm  a  case 
of  Sdf-Measaiemaat ;  and  we  looked  at  one  aik 
other;  and  we  said  the  place  was  well  white- 
wadwd  any  how  j  and  then  our  conversational 
powers  as  a  Brituii  Jury  iagged,  and  the  fore 
van  said,  "AU  tight,  gentlemen  P  Back  again, 
Mr.  Beadier 

The  miserable  yomt^  creature  who  had  given 
birth  to  this  chiUwithin  a  very  few  days,  and  who 
had  cleaned  the  eold  wet  dooT'Steps  immediately 
afterwards,  waa  broaght  before  us  when  we  re- 
sumed our  horeeJiair  chairs,  and  waa  present 
during  the  prooeeifings.  She  Imd  a  horse-hair 
chair  herself,  being  very  weak  and  iU ;  and  I  t&- 
member  how  she  toimed  to  the  nnsympathetie 
nurse  who  attendetl  her,  and  who  mi^t  have 
been  the  figure-liead  of  a  panper-ship,  and  how 
she  hid  her  faoe  aad  sobe  and  tears  upon  that 
wooden  alumMer.  I  remembw,  too,  how  hard 
her  misttesB  was  neon  her  (she  was  a  8ervaiiA-of< 
alUwork),  and  with  what  a  tmA  pertiaaniy 
thatpieoe  of  Virtue  apui  h»  thread  of  eridenoa 
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double,  by  intertwistii^  it  with  ilie  sternest 
threadofoonstraetion.  Smttteii  hard  b;  the  ter- 
rHjlelovr  wail  from  the  utterl;^  friendless  orphan 
girl,  which  never  ceased  during  the  whole  in- 
quiry, I  took  heart  to  ask  this  witness  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  which  hopefully  admitted  of  an 
answer  that  might  gire  a  favoarable  turn  to  the 
case.  Slie  made  the  turn  as  Utile  favourable  as 
it  could  be,  but  it  did  some  good,  and  the 
Coroner,  who  was  nobly  patient  and  humane  (he 
was  the  late  Mr.  Wakle^),  cast  a  look  of  strone 
encouragement  in  my  direction.  Then,  we  had 
the  doctor  who  had  made  the  examination,  and 
the  usual  tests  as  to  whether  the  cliildwas  bom 
alive ;  but  he  was  a  timid  muddle-headed 
dootor,  and  got  confused  and  oontradictoiy,  and 
vonldn't  say  this,  and  couldn't  answer  for  that, 
and  the  immaenlate  broker  was  too  madi  for 
htm,  and  our  side  slid  back  again.  However,  T 
tried  af^n,  and  the  Coroner  backed  me  agaiu, 
for  which  I  ever  afterwards  felt  grateful  to  him 
as  I  do  now  to  his  memory ;  md  we  got  an- 
other favourable  turn,  out  of  some  other  wit- 
ness, some  member  of  the  family  with  a  strong 
prepossession  against  the  sinner ;  and  I  think 
we  nad  the  doctor  hack  again ;  and  I  know  that 
the  Coroner  summed  up  for  our  side,  and  that 
I  and  my  British  Imithers  turned  round  to  dis- 
cuss our  verdict,  and  get  ourselves  into  great 
difficulties  with  our  large  chairs  and  tlie  broker. 
At  that  stage  of  the  case  I  tried  hard  again, 
beivg  oonT^Dced  that  I  had  cause  for  it ;  ami  at 
]ast  we  found  for  the  minor  offence  of  only  con- 
cealing the  birth ;  and  the  poor  desolate  crea- 
ture, who  had  been  taken  out  during  our  deli- 
beration, beiog  brought  in  again  to  be  told  of 
the  verdict,  then  dropped  upon  her  knees  before 
us,  with  protestations  that  we  were  rig^t— pro- 
testations among  the  most  affecting  tliat  I  have 
ever  heard  in  my  life— and  was  carried  away 
insensible. 

(In  private  conversation  after  this  was  all  over, 
the  Coroner  showed  me  Lis  reasons  as  a  trained 
surgeon,  for  perceiving  it  to  he  impossible  that 
the  child  coQld,  under  the  most  favoarable  cir- 
cumstances, have  drawn  man;  breaths,  iu  the 
f  cry  doubtful  case  of  Us  having  ever  breatlied 
at  all }  this,  owing  to  the  disoovery  of  some 
foreign  matter  in  the  windpipe,  quite  irreooncU- 
able  with  many  moments  of  life.) 

When  the  agonised  girl  had  made  ttiose  final 
protestations,  I  had  seen  her  face,  and  it  was  in 
nnisonwithberdisbactedhearthrokui  voice,  and 
it  was  very  moving.  It  certainly  did  not  impress 
me  by  an^  beantv  that  it  had,  and  if  I  ever  see 
it  again  m  another  worid  I  shall  only  know  it 
by  tlie  help  of  some  new  sense  or  intelligence. 
But  it  came  to  me  in  my  sleep  that  night,  and 
I  selfishly  dismissed  it  iu  the  most  efficient  way 
I  could  think  of.  I  caused  some  extra  care  to 
be  taken  of  her  in  the  prison,  and  counsel  to  be 
retained  for  her  defence  whoi  alie  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey;  mid  her  sentence  was  kuient, 
and  her  history  and  conduct  proved  that  it  was 
right.  In  doing  the  little  I  did  for  her, 
I  remember  to  have  had  the  kind  help  of  come 
genUfr-heacted  functionary  to  whom  I  addressed 


myself— but  what  faDetionaiy  I  Iwve  long  for. 
gotten — who  I  suppose  was  offidallj  present  at 

the  Inquest. 

I  r^^ird  this  as  a  very  notable  nneommeroial 
experience,  because  this  good  came  of  a  Beadle. 
And  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information, 
and  belief,  it  is  the  only  good  that  ever  did  oome 
of  a  Bradle  since  the  first  Beadle  put  on  his 
ooded-hat. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OP  COSTUME. 

Mjsn  and  women  have  at  all  times  had  s 
stnoige  love  for  tnakiDg  themselves  look  ridieap 
loos  and  ugly  by  means  of  aaeoaih  dresses.  There 
have  been  periods  ot  declension  and  bad  taste  in 
poetry  ana  music,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  in 
architecture  and  decoration;  but  there  have 
also  been  other  periods,  and  some  of  consider- 
able lei^th,  when  the  world  was  accustomed  to 
the  finest  exempUirs  of  ceEiins  in  each  of  those 
spheres.  ~  Not  so  with  the  art  of  clollung  our- 
selves.  In  the  modem  world  at  least,  we  have 
seen  no  "  Augustan  age"  of  habiliments.  The 
costume  of  the  andent  Qreeics  was  indeed  the 
perfection  of  utility  and  elegauee,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  climate  and  the  surround- 
ing accessories.   The  Romaus  managed  to  apnl 
lit  AS  ^3     all  the  arte  which  they  borrowed 
from  their  more  delicately^  tnmnised  neiriibours  ; 
yet  there  was  a  senatorial  oignity  intiie  toga* 
and,  wkm  Omar  fell  at  the  nue  of  FMnptT's  [ 
statue,  his  tailor  had  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  doiiw  so  in  a  muiner  at  once  decent 
and  maiestical.    The  to^  was  the  Oriental 
robe,  woich,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  pic- 
tures of  the  old  prophets  and  patriarchs,  has 
an  aspect  extremely  grand,  umpC^  and  impres- 
sive, the  long  sweep  of  the  oatline  aoawerine 
with  a  kind  of  viaible  harmony  to  the  flow  <» 
the  beard.  I 
•  Yet  see  with  what  fantastic  ugliness  of  adorn  ' 
meut— with  what  cumbrous  wei^t  of  richness —  '■ 
manv  of  tlie  Eastern  races  have  spoiled  this  fine  | 
ideal!  In  Europe  it  is  the  same^  and  the  modem 
world  has  been  far  mme  oon^uooons  for  its 
fulnres  than  the  ancient,  from  time  to  tinWr 
some  mode  of  dressing  has  come  u{b  admirably 
suitAl  to  the  people*  amongst  whom  it  has- 
made  its  appearance,  tteU  adapted  to  the  climate  1 
and  the  coiulitions  of  modem  life,  graoeful,  easy, 
not  bejrond  the  means  of  the  poor  when  taken 
in  its  simplicity,  yet  capable  of  receiviug  wita-  \ 
out  iojory^the  most  'goi^eous  eusbellishmeuts  of 
wealth.  But  for  every  ofle  of  such  costumes-  I 
the  world  has  had  to  endure  at  least  tsrenty  bad  ! 
ones— dresses  equally  nnauited  ^  rich  aud  poor.  I 
ugly  im  tlilkir  buw  outline,  and  bdt  ill  disguised  i 
by  any  amount  eHace  and  jewellery  tbat  might  [ 
be  heaped  upon  them.   It  is  indeed  a  rule  ia  i 
many  tlungs,  but  especially  in  costume,  t\ut  |* 
ugly  &8hi0DS  possess  a  greater  vitality  than  t 
beautiful  fasbions.  The  ogUness  chaqges  its  ' 
modes  and  forms,  bat  somehow  contnves  to  I 
maintain  its  essential  prineiides.  Ia  our  own.  ' 
oouatry,  for  instuc^  v«  had  at  one  tiuw  a  | 
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manlier  of  dresftin^;  as  graceful  as  that  of  the 
Hellenes,  irhicb,  in  fact,  it  greatly  resembled : 
we  allude  to  the  tunica  aod  mantles  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  tiling  was  too  good  to,  last;  and 
it  lias  been  extinct-  erer  since  the  days  of  tite 
Norman  conquest,  if.  indeed,  it  did  not  aoceumb 
to  continental  fashions,  in  all  but  the  lower 
orders,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
Xessor. 

Eccentricity  of  costume  became  frequent  in 
this  conntrj  after  tlie  Norinan  invasion.  As 
earl;  as  the  re^  of  William  the  Second,  the 
'    old  chronicler,  William  of  Malmesburj,  spedcs 
I    of  the  "  extravagant  dress"  of  the  courtiers,  and 
of  "  the  fashion  of  shoes  with  curved  points," 
i    which  seem  to  have  been  invented  bj  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Anjou  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  his 
feef*,  but  which,  like  other  ugly  things,  had  such 
{    ft  tenacity  of  existence  that  they  were  found 
J    constantly  reappearing  for  several  centuries, 
'    notwithstauding  various  ordinancca  for  their 
!    reffulatiou  or  suppression.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  the  ends  were  eorred  so 
i    Ugh  that  golden  chains  were  attached  to  them, 
find  looped  up  to  the  knees ;  so  that  the  con- 
querors of  France  literally  went  about  in  fetters 
of  tbeir  own  imposing.   At  an  earlier  period — 
viz.  in  the  days  ol  Edward  the  First — the 
ladies  had  a  fancy  for  muffling  np  their  throats 
I    and  the  sidea  of  their  heads  with  some  species 
:    of  wrapper,  as  Welshwomen  do  even  now. 

We  see  the  fasliion  represented  in  the  por- 
.  traits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Lady  Constance. 
I  Mrs.  Siddons,  indeed,  always  appeared  on 
I  the  st^e  with  a  velvet  hand  over  the  fore- 
i  heac^for  what  reason,  it  would  be  hard  to 
1  say. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fntture  in  the  mutations 
of  fosbion,  tlu^  the  freaks  of  bad  taste  have 
been  chieS^  viuble  on  the  side  of  undue 
;    muffling  of  the  person.    No   doubt,  times 
I    hvce  Ken  when  court  ladies  laid  tliemselves 
i    open  to  the  rery  contrary  charge;  but  these 
are  quite  the  exceptions.    The  tendency  in 
i    the  modem  world,  even  in  hot  climates,  has 
'    generally  been  to  exc^  of  clothing.   This  (in 
!    European  countries,  at  least)  was  the  result  of 
'    Gotlucism,  the  good  and  the  evil  of  which 
sprang  up  equally  from  the  absence  of  simplicity. 
On  the  favooranle  side  we  have  to  place  that 
I    fantastic  richness  of  oniament  and  glow  of 
miom  which  give  the  spiendoar  of  a  pageant  to 
j    the  domestic  history  of  the  feudal  times;  on  the 
unfavoun^  side  lies  the  tendmcy  to  wild  ex- 
I    travagance  and  uucouth  conoeita.    And  this 
tendeuCT  survived  tiw  extinction  of  feudalism, 
and  is  dominant  in  many  ways  even  yet.  The 
male  costume  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare  was 
gorgeous,  but  grotesque ;  and  female  dress  was 
never  so  atrocious.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  execrable,  more  thoroughly  bar- 
barous, than  the  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabetli 
in  the  portraits  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Not  otdy  is  the  neck  encircled  with  a  stiff  coUar, 
and  flanked  by  a  rigid  ruff,  bat  the  very  head  is 
backed  by  two  prepoatennu  viug*  of  muslin, 
spread  out  Taii^iK*fasluon  s  while  the  paltry 
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little  frizzled  curls,  twisted  into  angular  knots, 
and  loaded  with  jewels,  are  surmonuted  by  a 
hat  which  covers  nothing  that  need  be  covered, 
and  a  plume-  wluoh  seems  to  droop  with  the 
conaoiouniess  of  its  own  absurdity.  The  fao. 
tastical,  both  in  male  and  female  costome, 
reached  its  hdgbt  in  that  leign  and  the  next. 
The  peg-top  trousers  of  ibe  present  dav,  onmauly 
as  they  are,  in  their  assimilation  of  the  male  to 
the  female  figure,  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  swelling,  huge-hipped  breeches  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seyeoteenUi  centuries.  Tliese 
were  stufled  out  with  horse-hair,  woo),  and  Sax, 
and  seem  to  have  made  as  great  encroachments 
on  the  pnblio  space  as  the  skirts  of  our  better 
halves  do  now.  In  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  it  was  actually  found  necessarv  to  erect 
round  the  inside  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
a  scaffolding  for  the  express  accommodation  of 
those  uobte  lords  and  honourable  members  who 
were  determined  to  be  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashiiUL  The  monsfacositjr  went  ont  of  vogue  in 
1566,  but  came  in  again  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Fint.  A  sumptuary  law  was  passed  agtunst 
these  enormous  "  small-clothes ;"  but  of  course 
it  was  frequently  broken. 

A  good  story  is  told  by  an  old  author,  to 
the  effect  that  a  man  who  was  cited  before  a 
court  of  justice  for  offending  against  the  inflated 
small-clothes'  law,  declared  that  such  ^uments 
formed  his  safest  storehouse,  and  straightway 
produced  from  certain  occult  recesses  sundry 
sheets,  tvro  tablecloths,  ten  napkins,  four  sliirts, 
and  abandonee  of  linm  and  other  necessaries  i 
adding,  that  he  had  yet  great  store  which  re> 
main^  unshown.  The  story  is  of  coarse  a 
joke,  invented  by  some  witty  fellow  of  that  time, 
who,  if  he  lived  now,  would  probably  be  a  con- 
tributor to  Punch,  and  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Leech  in  ridiculing  the  excesses  of  a:inoline. 
Equally  fantastic  were  the  beards  of  the  Shake- 
spearean epoch.  To  twist  and  cut  that  stately 
appendage  into  the  most  quaint  and  ridiculous 
shapes  wus  the  great  art  of  the  barber.  We  see 
some  strange  specimens  uow-a-days ;  but  they 
would  look  tame  beside  the  oddities  which  men 
were  pleased  to  carry  about  on  their  faces 
between  two  and  three  centuries  ago.  People 
fashioned  their  beards  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  they  did  the  yew-trea  and  privet  heikes  in 
thdr  gardens,  and  oared  little  for  deformities  if 
they  eoold  cwly  hit  upon  something  novel  and 
peculiar. 

Perhi^  the  best  modem  costume  ever  seen 
in  En^and  was  that  of  the  more  cultivated  and 
less  bnatioal  of  the  Puritans.  Though  sober, 
it  was  not  formal,  gloomy,  nor  drab-coloured ; 
and,  while  it  was  a  good,  honest,  every-day  dress, 
fit  for  the  workshop,  the  study,  and  the  battle- 
Geld,  it  was  susceptible  of  no  iuconstderable  rich- 
ness upon  ocoasioa,  and  was  at  all  times  diffnified 
ondrenued.  We  have  had -more  splcoduland 
more  picturesque  garments;  none  which  have 
so  admirably  answered  the  rough  necessities  of 
modem  life,  while  preservii^  a  due  regard  to 
the  graces  of  form.  Yet  the  nshion  was  doomed 
to  a  speedy  extinctioa  in  tbe  goi^us,  but 
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iMi«triek»u,  tastes  iatiodaced  bj  Gharies  the 
&eooiKl<»tuBratarafrofliFnuwe.  Theliirtory 
I :  of  costume  dami^  the  wbole  of  the  sueceedtng 
:  I   eentarf,  irhetber  in  Uie  ease  of  men  w  vomeu, 
\  \  IB  himplj  a  record  of  prograBUTe  degradation. 
I   Heavj  and  onmbenoae  ia  the  rs^M  of  Amk 
:   and  of  the  first  two  Geoi^cs,  though  not  with- 
I   oat  a  certain  coartlij  grmctear,  it  beeaine  ninply 
tasteless,  mean,  and  remlsive,  usder  the  swav 
of  tlie  tliird  George.   iTic  wir  aad  the  cocked- 
hat  arc  striking  insta*^  of  the  troth  of  vliat 
ire  hare  remarked,  that  fa^oas  are  looc-lived 
I    in  proportion  to  tlieir  etnpidit;  aud  ugliness. 
I    The  nig,  under  various  forms>  lasted  for  at  least 
I    a  hundred  and  tlHrty  yesis,  and  was  only  orer- 
I    thrown     the  French  rerolattOB ;  the  cocked- 
I    hat  survives  even  to  this  daj  among  oar  generals 
I    and  admirals,  and  until  tecentlj  among  onr 
beadks,  tho^b  we  believe  the  latter  fsoc- 
tionaries  hare  now  pretty  gemihdly  discarded 
it.   But  perhaps  the  lowest  deptlis  of  paltry 
shabtHDCss  oad  fantastic  deforrait;  were  leached 
1^  rarioas  periods  during  the  Unt  thirty  ;eare 
or  eo  of  the  present  century.   When  gentlemen 
irore  pantaloons  tied  at  the  ankles  wKli  ribbon, 
shoes  like  dancing-pumps,  waistcoats  that  were 
too  small,  and  dress-coat«witlt  coUsrs  that  were 
too  ]arge,~and  when  ladies  walked  aboot  with 
their  waists  under  their  armpits,  and  their  bsir 
rolled  op  into  a  succession  of  little  curls  like 
saasag^, —there  mast  assaredly  hare  existed 
every  discouragement  to  tiie  two  sexes  to  fall 
in  love  with  one  another. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tiien  eu  be  no  doubt 
that  vanitj  has  mn^  to  do  with  these  Udeotts 
mistakes.  The  ol]{jeet  witli  fiishitmable  people 
is  not  so  much  to  cnltiTate  a  feeling  for  artistic 
propriety  and  grace,  as  to  call  intention  to  what 
they  consider  their  own  perfections  of  counte- 
nance and  person ;  and  wliatever  is  singulu-  in 
oostnme  iielps  to  do  this.  Hence,  extravasutce  (tf 
embellishment  andwildirregalarityof  ou^me  are 
rather  welcomed  than  i^scouraged;  as  the  belles 
of  the  time  of  Addison  stuck  little  bits  of  Uack 
plaister  on  their  faces — ^not  becaase  the  spots 
were  beautiful  (for  indeed  tbeir  effect  most  have 
been  dis^ting),  but  because  they  were  a  sort 
of  stuidmg  advertisemmt  of  the  fair  cheeks  on 
whieh  they  r^wsed.  With  the  same  otneet,  the 
Oriental  damsel  blackens  the  edges  of  lier  eye- 
lids with  "  kohl,"  and  stains  her  liands  aad  feet 
with  "henna;"  and  on  this  aceount  have  women, 
every  now  and  then,  taken  an  otherwise  ui»k> 
countable  ptenanre  in  dressing  like  men.  Pepjs, 
in  his  Diary,  under  date  June  11, 1665,  says  he 
found  tbe  ladies  of  honour  dad  in  riding-habits 
that,  hut  for  the  petticoat  sweeping  beneath, 
were  in  no  respect  different  -from  the  mascaline 
"garb— "wliicb,"  says  the  garrnkius  observer, 
"was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  siglit  that  did  not 
please  me.'*  It  was  a  fashion,  however,  tlwt 
came  in  again  about  1780.  llie  love  of  tbe 
"  sensational"  is  another  cause  of  cceeatriei- 
ties  in  oostnme;  and  the  desire  for  incessant 
change— a  desire  very  natnrdly  fostered  by 
tailors,  dressnakets,  and  mercers,  Binee  it 
"makes  good  for  tra^*— is  yet  anotho; 


seeing  that,  inasnnKh  as  there  are  more 
ways  of  being  wrong  iliaa  <rf  being  right, 
thve  ii  a  &r  giealer  variety  of  ugtisess  tnan 
of  beanty. 

We  am  at  tbe  jmsent  moment  goii^  thnai^ 
a  phase  of  extnvagaoee  which  invtilves  a  great 
deal  of  bad  taste.  But  it  is  nt  the  French  court  ' 
that  the  tendmcy  has  foand  ita  most  extreme  de-  | 
velopment.   The  fancy  balls  patronised  hr  the  1 
fiiirKug^nie  mfancifnt  indeea.  Ladies  are  found 
doing  toe  best  they  can  to  m^e  themselves  look 
like  beehives  aid  trees — trees  of  which  the  friiit, 
like  those  in  tbe  garden  irf  Aladdin,  are  jewels. 
Otiiers  issae  ont  of  imitation  hives,  in  the  winged 
Bimilitndeof  tbe  little  boney-miAers ;  while  some 
try  bow  near  they  can  sail  *to  the  shores  of  inde* 
eorum  without  positivety  soffering  shipwrcrir. 
**  Salammbd,"  with  her  airy  robe,  heranns  bare  ii 
to  the  sbonldm,  and  herniaked  feet  boaod  with  !j 
golden  sandals,  seems  as  yet  to  hare  bone  away  1 1 
tbe  prixe  in  this  last  respect.  The  Amerieans, 
who  are  never  satisfied  unless  thev  cas  out-  j! 
Herod  Herod,  appear  to  have  been  uitely  torn-  ' 
their  attention,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  ' 
reaKtiea  of  eirS  ww,  to  the  groteeqoe  trtomple  | 
of  t^  baH-room,   If  we  in^  depend  apon  a 
panwraph  wHcU  Ims  reeently  performed  the  j 
grand  tone  of  the  newspapers,  they  have  fait 
upon  an  idea  that  promises  to  whip  all  ereatioit.   ^ ' 
Some  one  has  proposed  to  light  vp  ladies  with  i' 
gas— Kterally,  to  make  them  their  own  illumina-  ; 
tions!   Tite  gas  is  to  be  cwtained  in  an  eJe-  |; 
gant  Itttk  tuk  or  meter,  made  of  gold,  and  j- 
hidden  among  the  scdnctive  mysteries      the  ii 
back  hair,   from  the  upper  snrface  of  thu  n 
reservoir  the  iets  woold  burst  fitirth;  and,  tiu  r 
lady  being  duly  charged  with  tbe  inflammable  I' 
vapour,  would  depart  for  tbe  btdl-ioom  with  the  ' 
gas  only  just  alignt.   Previous  (o  entera^  the  .1 
room,  .the  knsoand,  lover,  or  other  gentle-  ' 
man  in  attendance,  woold  turn  up  the  iets, 
and  the  beauty  wouh)  batst  upon  the  aasembled  ; : 
companjr  in  the  fuU  blase  of  her  splendour,  || 
surpassmg  even  that  princess  in  Sen  Jonson,  I, 
who  ' 

ciine  In  like  starllglit.  Ltd  mllijewels 
That  were  the  spt^  of  pnnncet. 

The  eoneqition  nay  ban  origiB^ed  in  the 
oojEtftom  wevakid  among  Sooth  American  hdies  ; 
of  impaliog  live  fine-lies  on  piaSt  and  woanng  I 
them  aboat  their  evoiing  dresses  like  btiraia^ 
gems ;  bat  there  is  a  certain  lari^  poetry  in  '< 
tliis  practice,  which  tho  more  northern  oon-  ■ 
trivaaee  laclts.   We  have  vesd  a  descriptioain 
some  hook  of  travels    the  stazry  elittcr  ol  those  • 
semi-Spanish  belles,  in  the  gaazy  cumds  of  whoae 
light  vestures  the  impruoned  insada  bang 
lambent  and  lucid ;  and  of  tbe  slow  fading  m 
the  golden  brightness  as  tbe  Ufe  that  {ee<u  it 
ebbs  end  sinks — ^'paling  its  iueAcctnal  fire," 
not  before  the  dawn  of  day,  but  befiure  tbe  dark-  * 
uess  oS  extinction.   The  gafrowtermay  not  pro- 
dnee  so  ^tlendid  an  effeeL  aai,  aa  wb  hava  said, 
tlie  idha  is  lesa  poetieal— usa  fii  ior  MHM  pravd, 
flerH^  handsome  qw«n,B0MC3eopatni(]rSaBH 
nau«i  but  at  lca«t  it  i»  free  fan  oadfy,  wad 
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we  do  BOt  know  that  as;  one  hats  a  rig^t  to 
ohject  to  AmerieaB  ladies  and  geottemeM  con- 
suming their  gas  after  bo  hari^esa  and  arbsne  a 
hshioa. 


A  &0ITV£NIB  01*  SOLTfiRIKO. 
I.  iHx  nuTELusa  ijunsvx. 
A  crtiEBH  of  GeoeTa,  Honaieur  J.  Hbhrt 
DuMMT,  haa  late^  giTcn  to  the  world  a  startbig 
book,  Vn  BcRiTCBir  de  Solferino,  in  iriudi  he 
detsUs  whf^  he  saw  and  did  in  the  Lonbard 
campaign,  and  what  he  wonld  fain  do  now.  The 
work,  not  origisallj  intended  to  be  publiriied, 
was  printed  for  private  cireulation  o&I; ;  but  in 
eonaequenee  of  numerous  ^plieatioas,  and  as  a 
means  of  sernng  its  purpose  better,  it  was 
offend  for  sale,  and  is  now  in  its  third  ecHtioB, 
As  the  ftothor  waited  three  years  before  eom- 
nutting  his  recollections  to  paper,  the  faorrers  he 
relates  an  both  sirftened  ana  alnridged  by  Ae 
delay;  the  reader,  faowerer.  wfll  dow  that 
enou^  remua  to  justify  M.  Dooant  in  presui^ 
the  question  both  of  the  Aid  to  be  giren  to 
Wounded  Soldiers  in  Time  <tf  War,  aaa  of  the 
ITuTsing  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  Imnedistely 
After  an  Engagement. 

M.  Dniumt  eridently  thii^  tiiat  he  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  nothing  extraordinary.  There  b 
not  a  pxrtiele  of  seli-o^oriScation  m  Iris  book. 
He  wrttes  simtdy,  tonertingly,  and  heartily ;  and 
it  will  be  strange  if  mnltitudes  of  benerolent 
hearts  do  net  answer  to  Us  appeal.  Hewitneased 
the  battle  of  Solferino;  he  also  witnessed  its 
results.  A  simple  tourist,  entirely  stranjrar  to 
and  disinterested  in  the  mighty  strng^e,  he 
had  the  prirtl^,  through  a  conconrse  of  par- 
ticular eircumstanees,  ol  being  present  at  the 
stirring  scenes  he  deseribes.  Moreorer,  when 
tiie  drama  was  pbred  out,  he  did  not  c[mt  the 
theatre  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain — the  closing  inof 
n^ht.  Heremained  on  the  spotwHh  a  heroism  fin- 
greater  than  that  of  the  Sereest  eombataat,  tend- 
ing and  coiwolii^,  to  the  utmost  of  liis  strength, 
the  disabled  actors  in  the  bioodr  tragedy. 

He  went  from  bed  to  bed,  from  room  to 
room,  from  hospital  to  hospital,  unappalled  by 
I   heartrending  snSerings  and  loathsome  stenches, 
I   doing  his  duty  to  all,  irrespectiye  of  nation,  as 
j   nurse  of  the  wounded  and  comforter  of  the 
I  dying.  Being  clad  all  in  white  (the  heat  at  that 
i  time  was  overpowering),  he  was  known  to  the 
I  patients  as  Lb  HonsieDr  Bhne.    'VHien  he 
I  passed  throng  the  thick  ranks  of  prostrate 
!  soldiers,  after  the  surgeon's  visit  and  the  dis- 
I   trttintion  of  soup,  which  produced  a  temporary 
I  calm  of  their  nervous  system,  all  eyes  fullowed 
'  him.   And  no  wonder.   If  he  went  to  the  right, 
I  every  head  was  tamed  to  the  rif  ht ;  to  the  left, 
if  he  went  to  the  left.  They  knew  neither  his 
name  nor  liis  nation;  bnt,  being  a  Crenevese 
Swiss,  French  was  his  native  tongue.  "Tou 
see  plain^  enough  that  he  is  a  Parisian,"  said 
some.    "  No,"  replied  others ;  ■  **  he  looks  to  me 
as  if  he  came  from  the  south."   "  Yon  bdong 
to  Bordeaux,  don't  jon,  sir?"  inquired  a  third. 
Everybody  would  hare  it  that  he  was  of  his  J 


own  province',  or  his  own  town.  Is  the  conrse 
of  the  folkming  year  he  had  the  aatisCaetioa  of 
meeting,  in  F«ie,  and  notably  in  the  Bme  de 
Rivoli,  amputated  and  mvud  aoldian  who 
stopped  him  to  express  their  gratitude  for  tlw 
care  M  had  bestowed  OB  then  at  Gastig^one.  AH 
thisiitotd  irithout  the  slifj^htest  pret^isioa,  and 
with  the  only  viev  at  pntbiKtlie  tpiestioBhona, 
"  Caimot  yoa  also  go  aad  dofikewiseP" 

II.  THE  OEGIE  or  SUUD. 

The  combined  French  and  Sardinian  forces 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  £fty  thousand 
men,  with  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Xbfl  Emperor  of  Austria  had  ,at  his  disposal,  in 
Lombaray,  nine  corps  d'am«^  aakonnting  in  all 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsmd  raea;  but 
only  seven  corps  were  to  enter  into  the  engage- 
Goent— that  is,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousukd 
men,  supported  hy  five  hundred  pieces  ^artilleiy. 
Hon  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  were, 
therefore,  assembled  for  mutual  destmotioik,  ae- 
cording  to  rule,  "with  httmanity  and  civilisa- 
tioD."*  The  uumbcis  thus  met  for  hnatan 
butchery  oaii  only  he  realised  to  the  imagina- 
tion, by  thinking  of  towns  with  populations  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  then  multi- 
plying them  ment&lly.  The  line  of  battle  oo- 
cupira  twelve  miles  of  ground,  and  they  fought 
for  more  than  fif  tew  hours,  that  memorable  Fri- 
day, the  Sith  of  Jane. 

The  two  eontemdinf^  amuea  had  not  expected 
to  oune  to  blows  quite  so  moo.  Each  was  in 
error  respectii^  the  movemeats  of  the  adversary. 
The  shock  of  meeting  was  a  surprise  to  both. 
The  Austrian  army,  after  sustaining  the  fatigue 
of  a  difficult  march  during  the  whole  night  of 
the  23  rd,  had  to  support,  at  break  of  day  of  the 
2ith,  the  violent  onalaiwbt  of  the  allied  army, 
and  to  suffer  excessive  neai,  as  well  as  hunger 
and  thirst ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  doahls 
ration  of  brandy,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
took  no  nourishment  whatever  during  the  whole 
of  Friday.  The  Froich  anny,  which  hegam  to 
move  witn  the  dawn,  had  nothi^  but  their  morn- 
ing coffee.  The  exhaoslion  U  the  econbatanta, 
andespcaally  «f  the  unbai^y  wounded,  was  ex* 
treme  at  the  dose  of  that  Uxniiio  battle. 

The  first  Uows  were  struck  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties oS  a  ground  entire^  aaknown  to  the 
aUies.  The  French  army  had  to  thread  their 
way  through  pkntations  of  mulberzy-trees  inter- 
laced with  vines.  The  soil  was  cut  up  by  large 
dry  ditches,  and  bi^  walls  of  no  great  he^ht,  but 
very  broad  at  their  base.  The  burses  had  to 
climb  over  the  walls  and  to  leap  tlic  ditches. 

To  check  their  advaace,  the  Austrian  artilleiy 
poursdown  upon  them  an  incessant  hailof  bomb^ 
baU3,and  bullets.  The  smoke  from  the  cannon  and 
the  guns  is  intermingled  with  the  dust  and  earth 
thrown  up  by  suoii  awultitude  of  projcotilesstrib- 
ing  the  ground.  The  French  brave  the  thunders 
of  the  batteries,  in  ord«  to  storm  the  positions, 
which  tiiey  ai-e  resolved  to  take  at  any  price. 

*  "  Kous  ferona  la  guerre  avec  bumanfU,  avec 
clvtlisiitioa."— General  Trochu*B  FrocUmatiun,  May 
4,  18&9. 
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But  it  is  during  the  torrid  noontide  heat  that 
the  stni^^  which  rages  all  around,  tfradoall; 
becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Close  columDs  of 
men  rash,  one  againat  the  other,  vith  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  ioETent.  Pmch  Tegmenta  en- 
gage, man  to  man*  irith  the  Atutnau  masMS, 
whi^  grov  more  and  more  numerons  and 
menacbg,  and  which  energetically  sustain  the 
attack,  liJce  walls  of  iron.  Wliole  dirtsious 
deposit  their  knapsacks  on  Die  ground,  to  be 
freer  in  plying  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
If  one  battalion  be  repulsed,  another  t^kes  ils 
place  immediately.  Every  hill,  every  emineuco, 
every  ridge  of  rock,  is  the  scene  of  a  series  of 
obstinate  combats.  The  dead  lie  in  heaps,  iu  the 
ravines  nud  on  the  rising  ground.  Austrians  and 
allies  trample  each  other  underfoot,  murder  each 
other  over  bleeding  corpses,  (ell  each  other 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  guns,  fracture 
skullSf  and  rip  up  bellies  with  the  sabre  or  the 
bayonet.  No  qniirter  is  giren ;  it  is  ft  butchery, 
a  combat  of  wild  beasts,  lurioiu  and  drank  with 
blood.  Tlie  wounded  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity ;  those  who  liave  lost  their  arms, 
seize  their  adversary  by  the  tliroat,  and  tear 
Iiim  with  their  teeth,  llie  struggle  is  rendered 
still  more  fearful  by  the  approach  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry.  It  comes  on  at  full  gallop;  the 
horses  crush  the  dead  and  the  dying,  beneath 
their  iron-shod  feet;  one  poor  wretch  has  his 
jaw  carried  away,  another  his  skull  fractured ;  a 
third,  wlio  miglit  have  been  saved,  had  his  chest 
crushed  in.  Shoots  of  rage  and  bowlings  of 
■despair  are  overMvered  by  the  neig^iing  of  the 
horses.  The  artillery  sweeps  past,  loUowing  the 
cavalry  at  the  top  of  its  speed.  It  forces  a 
passage  through  the  dead  and  the  living,  indis- 
criminately  scattered  over  the  ground ;  brains 
are  spattered  ^ut,  limbs  are  broken  and  brayed, 
the  ground  is  saturated  with  blood,  and  the  plain 
is  bestrewn  with  fr^^euts  of  human  bodies. 

The  Austrian  positions  are  excellent;  they 
arc  intrenched  in  the  houses  and  the  churches  of 
Medota,  Solferino,  and  Cavriana.  But  nothing 
checks,  or  suspends,  or  diminishes,  the  carnage ; 
there  is  wholesale  slaughter,  and  slaughter  iu 
detflU;  every  hollow  and  slope  is  carried  by  the 
bayonet;  standing-ground  ts  disputed  foot  by 
foot.  Villus  are  torn  from  the  enemy,  house 
after  house,  farm  after  fum ;  each  one  of  them 
necessitates  a  nege ;  the  doors,  the  windows, 
and  the  court-yards  are  a  frightful  pell-mell  of 
throat«atting. 

The  French  {prape-shot  causes  fearful  disorder 
iu  the  Austrian  nuisses ;  it  covers  the  liills  with 
corpses,  and  extends  its  ravages  to  prodigious 
distances,  even  to  the  remote  reserves  of  the 
German  army.  But,  if  the  Austrians  give  way 
a  little,  they  only  do  so  step  by  step,  and  very 
soon  resume  the  offensive.  Their  ranks  re-form 
incessantly,  to  be  shortlv  broken  up  again.  The 
wind  raises  a  deluge  of  oust  with  which  the  plain 
is  inundated ;  its  aouds  are  so  thick  as  to  darken 
the  air  and  blind  the  combatants.  If  there  seems 
to  be  a  loll  in  the  strife  here  and  there,  it 
soon  breaks  out  upun  with  increased  violence. 
Fresh  reserves  of  Austrians  immediately  fill 


the  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  b^  the  fury  of 
attack,  which  is  as  obstinate  as  it  is  murderous. 
The  Zouaves  rash  forward,  ba|oitet  in  hand, 
bounding  like  Ugers,  and  uttenug  wild  cries. 
The  Trench  eaviuiy  dashes  against  the  Austrian 
cavalrr ;  Hussars  transfix  uhlans,  and  Uhlans 
tear  Hussars  to  pieces.  Tlie  horses,  excited  by 
the  ardour  of  combat,  themselves  participate 
their  riders'  fury,  and  madly  bite  the  bones  of 
the  enemy.  At  some  points  the  rage  is  such 
that,  powder  and  shot  being  exhausted,  and 
muskets  broken,  the  soldiers  pound  each  other 
with  stones,  and  Bgbt  in  single  combat,  man  to 
man.  The  Croats  cut  the  throats  of  all  who 
fall  into  their  clutches ;  they  put  the  wounded 
to  death,  knockiug  tliem  on  the  head  with  tlic 
butts  of  their  gnus :  while  the  Algerian  sharp- 
shooters ^whose  ferocity  tlteirleadns  are  unable 
to  restrain)  retaliate  in  the  same  way  on  the 
dying  Austrians,  whether  officers  or  private 
soldiers,  and  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
with  savage  bowlings.  The  strongest  p<^itions 
are  taken,  lost,  and  retaken,  to  oe  again  lost 
and  reconquered.  Everywhere,  meu  are  falling 
by  Uiousands,  mutilateo,  ridd^  thiough  ana 
through  with  ballets,  roortailj  woundea  by  all 
sorts  of  projectiles. 

The  spectator  posted  on  the  heights  which 
environ  Castiglione,  observes  that  Solferino,  by 
its  position,  lias  become  the  turning-point  of  tlie 
battle.  Who  shall  oblaiu  possession  of  it  ?  The 
French  officers,  ever  pushing  forward,  waving 
their  awords  in  the  air,  and  drawing  on  by  their 
example  the  soldiers  who  fdlow  Uiem,  are  deci< 
matea  at  the  head  of  their  battalions.  The 
orders  they  wear,  and  their  epaulettes,  make 
them  a  mark  for  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters. 
Lieutenant  de  Guiseul,  wno  carries  the  flag  of 
a  regiment  of  the  line,  is  surrouudcd  with  his 
battuion  by  a  force  ten  tinics  superior;  struck 
by  a  shot,  he  rolls  on  the  ground,  pressing  to 
his  breast  his  precious  trust.  A  sergeant  aeuses 
tlie  flag,  to  save  it  from  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  his  head  is  carried  away  by  a  caunon- 
balL  A  captain  who  clutches  the  staff,  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  staias  with  his  blood  the  stan- 
dard, which  is  broken  and  torn.  All  who  curry 
it,  whether  subalterns  or  soldiers,  iitU  iutum; 
but  the  living  and  the  dead  form  around  it  & 
rampart  with  theur  bodies.  The  glorious  relio 
at  last  remains,  all  shattered  and  mutUatetL  in 
the  hands  of  a  aergeant-uinjor  of  Colonel  Abat- . 
tucci's  reipaent. 

At  Guidiuoto,  Prince  Charles  of  Wiudisch- 
BTfitz,  an  Austrian  colonel,  braves  certain  death 
by  attempting,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  to 
retake  and  carry  the  strong  position  of  Casa 
Nuova.  MortaUy  wounded,  he  still  commands. 
His  soldiers  sustain  him  they  carry  Itim  iii 
their  arms;  they'  remain  motionless  under  a' 
shower  of  bullets,  forming  thus  a  last  shelter 
around  him.  They  are  certain  of  being  killed ; 
but  they  will  not  abandon  their  colonel,  who  soon 
breathes  his  last. 

At  the  attack  of  llonte  Fontana,  the  Algenaa 
ahar^ooters  are  deoimated^their  colonels,  Laura 
and  fiennentf  are  killed,  a  great  number  of  their 
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officers  fall ;  all  which  only  redoubles  tlieir  furj. 
The;  excite  each  other  to  aren^  these  deaths, 
and  rush  down  upon  thor  enemieB  with  the  rage 
of  the  African,  aud  the  fanaticism  of  the  Hus- 
sulman,  massacring  them  with  the  frenzy  of 
bloodthirsty  tigers.  Tlie  Croats  throw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  hide  in  ditches,  allow 
their  adversaries  to  come  dose  upon  them,  and 
then  saddenly  starting  vp,  shoot  them  dead 
point  blank.' 

At  San  Martino,  an  officer  of  Bersaglieri, 
Captain  Pallaviciui,  is  wounded.  His  soldun 
take  bim  in  thrir  wnii  and  carry  liim  to  a  obi^l, 
where  his  wounds  receive  a  slight  dresni^. 
But  the  Attstrians,  repulsed  for  a  moment, 
return  to  the  eharge,  and  force  their  way  into 
the  chapel.  The  Bersaglieri,  too  few  in  number 
to  resist,  abandon  their  chief. '  Immediately,  the 
Croats,  seizing  big  stones  which  they  find  at  the 
door,  beat  in  the  captain's  skull.  Their  tonics 
are  bespattered  with  his  brains. 

A  Buo-lteutenant  of  the  line  has  his  left  arm 
broken  by  a  Biscajan,  and  the  blood  flows 
abundantly  from  his  wound.  Sitting  under  a 
tree,  he  is  taken  aim  at  by  a  Hungarian  soldier. 
But  the  assaihmt  is  stopped  b;  one  of  his  officers, 
who,  drawing  near  to  tho  young  Frenchoian, 
compassionately  takes  his  hand,  and  orders  him 
to  be  carried  to  a  less  dangerous  spot. 

The  cuitiniires  (female  sutlnrs)  advance,  like 
well-seasoned  troopen,  under  the  enemy's  fire. 
Tliey  raise  the  poor  wounded  soldiers,  who 
eagerlv  beg  foe  water,  and  thev  are  themselves 
wounoed  while  administering  arink  and  apply- 
ing bandages.  Perliaps  these  heroic  women  are 
the  same  ^tervards  burnt  by  the  Sfuicaiis  (on 
the  0th  of  June,  1862),  fastened  by  chains  to 
powder-carts. 

Horses,  more  humane  than  their  riders,  at 
every  step  avoid  treading  underfoot,  the  victims 
of  this  furious  and  frenzied  battle.  An  officer 
of  the  Fora'gn  Legion  is  laid  low  by  a  bullet. 
His  dog,  warmly  attached  to  him,  whom  he 
had  brnight  from  Algeria,  and  who  was  the 
laTourite  of  the  wh(»e  battalion,  was  by  his 
aide.  C^ried  on  by  the  rush  of  the  troops, 
he  also  is  struck  by  a  bullet,  a  few  paces  fur- 
ther ;  but  he  summons  strength  enough  to  drag 
himseU  back  again,  and  die  upon  his  master's 
body.  lu  another  regiment,  a  g(»t,  adopted  by 
a  voUigeur  aud  petted  by  his  comrades,  mounts 
with  impunity  to  the  assault  of  ^olferino 
through  a  heavy  shower  of  grape-shot  and 
bullets. 

What  multitudes  of  brave  soldiers  are  not 
arrested  by  their  first  wound,  but  continue  to 
march  forward  until  a  swond  shot  prostrates 
than,  and  renders  them  impotent  for  furtlier 
strife!  £bewhere,  whole  battalions,  exposed 
to  a  murderous  fire,  ore  obliged  to  await,  motion- 
less, the  order  to  advance,  and  are  forced  to 
remain  quiet  spectators,  txiiliug  with  impatience. 

lit.  THE  phice  op  the  obgie. 

Kaiube  can  bear  the  horrid  spectacle  no 
longer.  The  iky  is  darkened;  thick  douds 
obscuTB  the  horizon ;  the  winds  ate  let  loose 


with  fury,  and  break  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  A  cold  rain,  driven  by  the  liurricaite, 
or  rather  a  veritable  water-spout,  deluges  the 
combatants,  already  exhausted  by  hunger  and  I 
fatigue,  at  the  same  time  that  gusts  and  whirl- 
winds of  dust  blind  the  soldiers,  who  thus  have 
the  elements  for  their  common  enemy.  The 
Austrians,  beaten  by  the  storm,  nevertheless 
rally  at  the  voice  of  tlieir  officers ;  but,  at  about 
five  o'clock,  human  fury  on  both  sides  is  for- 
cibly suspended  by  torrents  of  rain,  by  hail, 
lightning,  thunder,  and  darkness. 

During  the  whole  of  the  action,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Hapsbutg  displays  remarkaUe  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind ;  but  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  hope  of  forciug  the  position  of  the 
allies,  a  general  retreat  is  ordered.  Worse  than 
that,  at  several  points  panic  seizes  the  (Serman 
troops ;  with  some  regiments,  retreat  is  changed 
into  utter  rout.  lu  vain  their  officers,  who  have 
fought  like  lions,  try  to  restrain  them.  Ediorta- 
tions,  insults,  sabre-strokes — nothing  can  stop 
them.  The  very  soldiers  who  have  bravely  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  now  prefer  to  let  them- 
selves be  strnck  and  railed  at,  rather  than  not  run 
away.  The  £mperor  of  Austria  is  in  deep  despair. 
While  contemplating  this  scene  of  desolation, 
tears  stream  down  his  cheeks.  His  aides-de-camp 
have  great  difficulty  in  persuading  liim  to  quit 
Yolta  and  proeeed  to  Yueggio.  -  ITie  Anstruu 
officers,  in  their  consternation,  expose  tbsmsdvea 
to  death,  out  of  rage  and  despair.  Several  kill 
themselves  in  the  intensity  of  their  grief,  not 
choosing  to  survive  their  fatal  defeat.  The 
majority  only  rejoin  the  rwioAtits,  covered  with 
their  ovni  or  their  enemies  blodd. 

The  Austrian  stragglers  were  got  together 
and  conducted  to  Yaief^o.  The  roads  were 
covered,  either  with  barrage  belonging  to  the 
difiereut  troops,  or  with  the  equipages  of  bridges 
and  artillery  reserves,  which  crowded  tc^tner 
andnpeet  one  another  iutheur  hurry  to  reach  the 
narrow  passage  of  Yaleggio.  Huch  was  saved  by- 
tbe  rapid  constmetion  of  flying  bridges.  The 
first  coDvojs.  composed  of  men  but  ali^it^- 
wounded,  began  to  enter  Yillafianca ;  the  more 
seriously  wounded  soldiers  followed  them ;  .and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  sad  mj^ht,  tlie  ar- 
rivals were  enormous  in  number.  The  doctors 
dressed  their  woimds,  supported  them  with  a 
little  refreshment,  and  sent  them  on  by  railway 
to  Verona,  where  the  crowd  became  frightfuU 
But,  although  the  army  in  its  retreat  took  witli 
it  all  the  wounded  it  could  possibly  transport  in 
the  vehicles  at  its  command,  what  numbers  of 
unfortunates  were  left  dMOdoned  on  the  blood- 
sodden  ground ! 

Tow^s  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  shades 
of  twilight  were  stealing  over  the  vast  fidd  of 
carnage,  not  a  few  French  officers  and  soldiers 
sought,  here  and  ttiere,  a  ooontryman,  a  com- 
patriot, a  friend.  If  they  found  an  acquaintance, 
they  knelt  beside  him,  tried  to  revive  him, 
pressed  his  Jiand,  stanched  his  blood,  or  bound 
a  luindkerctiief  round  his  fractured  limb;  but  no 
water  was  to  be  had  to  refresli  the  poor  sufferer. 
What  floods  of  silent  tears  were  shed  that 
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lamentable  evening,  when  all  false  self-glorifioa* 
tion,  all  fear  of  hnman  opinion,  -were  pat  asrdet 

During  the  action,  temporary  hospitals  had 
been  established  in  Hie  farms,  Iwiwep,  c4iurcbes, 
and  oonveuts  of  the  neiglibonriiood,  nnd  evea  in 
tlie  open  air,  under  the  shade  <^  trees.  There, 
tile  omoers  iroonded  in  the  momiDg  received 
a  slight  dressing,  and,  after  ttiem,  the  subal- 
terns and  soldiers.  All  the  French  surgeons  dis- 
played indefatigable  deTOtion ;  several  did  noi 
allow  themselves  a  motnent's  rest  for  more  tbui 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Two  of  tbem,  w*i>  were 
vndei  the  ordni  of  Dr.  M^,  the  head  surgeon 
•f  tlie  Garde,  had  so  many  limbs  to  amputate 
and  voonds  to  dress,  that  they  fitii^ea.  Tn 
another  hospital,  oae  of  their  odleagMS,  mm 
mt  with  fatigue,  jns  obl^j^,  in  vtmt  to  con- 
tinue bis  datiea,  to  get  his  arms  sustained  by  a 
coui^eof  soldiers. 

During  a  battle,  a  red  streamer,  raised  on  hirii, 
tKdioates  the  positicm  of  the  wounded  or  the 
ambnlanoes  of  the  rej^mrats  engaged  in  action; 
and,  by  a  tacit  and  mntnal  agreement,  bbots  are 
not  fired  in  that  direeUon.  Nevertheless,  bomb- 
shells Bometimee  reach  those  plaees,  and  do  not 
spare  either  the  attendants,  or  the  waggons  laden 
with  bread,  wine,  and  aeattom&e  broth  for  tlw 
sick.  Wooaded  BotdioB  who  are  Btill  able  to  wall;, 
betdn  themselres,  wfChont  fbrther  ud,  to  the 
ambobmea;  the  otiwrs  are  carried  there  by 
neans  of  litters  or  handbarrows,  wvakeaed  as 
tbey  often  are  by  lees  of  blood  aad  the  eMtimied 
privation  of  all  assistanoe. 

Tlie  heights  vliicb  rtretdi  from  Gasti^ioae 
to  Yolta,  sparkle  with  thousands  of  fires,  fed 
with  the  wrecks  ef  Austrim  waggons,  and  with 
branches  of  trees,  torn  off  by  the  storm  or 
oannon-bidls.  At  thoe,  tl>e  soldiers  dry  tl>etr 
clothes,  and  fall  asleep,  overcome  with  weariness, 
(HI  the  stcmes  or  cnitl^  ground.  Bat  those  who 
aresafe  and  sound  cannot  yet'takerepose;  they 
must  go  and  find  water^  to  make  soap  and  eoffee, 
after  passing  the  day  without  food  and  rest. 

What  tonehing  «pieode>,  who*  bitt^  dis^ 
pmntmaits  of  emy  deaerijHiim !  Whole  butta- 
lions  an  vitbovt  pnrvisioBs.  Then  are  com- 
wmieB  who  had  beea  ordered  to  throw  off  thev 
knapsacks,  and  who  consequmtly  arc  in  want  of 
everythij^.  Elsewhere,  it  is  water  which  ie  de- 
ficient ;  and  tlie  thirst  is  so  intense  that  officers 
and  men  betake  thenwelrce  to  muddy  poc^s, 
half  filled  with  clotted  blood.  Some  hussars,  re- 
tnming  to  their  bivouac,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  nig^t,  beoause  they  were  obliged  to 
fetch  water  and  wood  ftjim  grMt  distanees,  met 
with  so  many  dying  men  on  th^r  way,  entreati*g 
them  for  drink,  that  they  emptied  almost  all  theur 
cans  in  fulfilling  this  charitable  du^.  Still,  their 
coffee  is  prepared  at  Uat  but  it  is  searcely  ready, 
belbre  shots  beiw  beard  in  the  distance,  the 
ahim  is  given,  instantly  the  hussars  jump 
on  horseback  and  gallop  a£  in  that  diceotioc, 
without  baring  time  to  drink  their^ffee,  which 
is  spilt  in  the  tumult,  llicy  soon  daoaret 
that  what  they  had  taken  for  the  enemy  return- 
ing to  the  chtnrge,  were  ^ots  fired  by  tlie  French 
oal^xMta  <»i  tueir  own  RWii  sericing  for  moi 


and  water,  whom  Ubio  oentiaels  roistoiA  lior  ' 
Attstrians.  j 

After  this  afatrm,  the  haraised  cavalry  soldiers  ' ' 
ref-omed  to  throw  themselves  on  the  groand  and 
sleep  out  the  rest  of  the  night ;  Iwt  they  could  I 
not  get  back  witinot  felling  in  with  numbers  I 
of  wounded,  who  all  begged  for  water.  A 
TVroIese,  vho  lay  not  far  firom  tbeir  bivouac,  j 
addressed  them  with  supplications  which  could 
not  be  granted ;  for  water  was  absolutely  want-  j 
iag.   Next  momii^f,  they  foaad  hhn  dead,  with 
his  foanmg  moaUi  fall  of  earUi ;  Ua  sw<rfleD  . 
Caoe  aU  green  and  Uaok.   He  had  been  writk. 
in^  in  dreadM  coavalsiani  tjU  mondag,  and  the  j 
Bails  of  his  denofaed  hMida  vara  turned  ba^  ,  ■ 
No  one  «aa  pairt  the  aganiea  of  that  nkht  I 

The  sun  of  the  S5th  cose  oa  one  of  tm  most  ) 
frightful  ^leetsoles  iaMgiaation  ean  ooMOve.  i 
The  field  of  battle  is  ererywhere  eorered  irith  j 
the  bodies  of  men  and  horses;  the  road%  the  i 
ditches,  the  ravines,  the  thiekets,  the  meadows,  ' 
are  strewn  vrith  dead  men;  the  eavirons  of 
Solieriuo  literally  swarm  with  dead.   The  fidda 
are  ravaged,  the  wheat  and  maize  trampled 
down,  the  hedges  levelled,  the  orchards  de-  ' 
stroked,  and  from  distanee  to  distance  there  are  ' 

C9  of  Mood.   The  vUlages  are  desoted,  and 
tbe  aiarks  of  mukotiy,  grenades,  and 
bomb-shells.  The  wdk  are  eraeted  or  qdit,  or 
battered  in.   Tbe  inhiMtanti,  -who  have  paraed 
nearly  twen^  houn  ooacealed  ia  thc«  eeUars, 
without  hght  msti  withoat  viotuals,  hcvia  t»  i 
aaap  oat ;  and  their  aor  of  sfeopor  testifies  to  < 
the  flight  titer  bare  nde^foie.   Aroaod  Sol-  ' 
ferino,  espeoiuly  in  tbe  eemeteiy,  tbe  groand  is 
seattered  witli  ^as,  kaepsaoks,  c^,  girdles,  'i 
cans,  er«7  artiele  of  equipoient,  aad  with 
tattered  garments  stained  with  blood,  as  welt  as  i 
with  fragmoits  of  Inokeii  arms. 

The  unhappy  wounded,  who  are  taken  np 
daring  the  whole  of  the  dsry,  are  lirid,  pale, 
proe^ted  in  strength.   Some,  espeeiatly  those 
who  hare  hem  sererdynnitilated,  bare  astuiwd 
hiok,  as  if  they  were  stnnaed.   They  fix  upon  ' 
yoa  their  hagnrd  eyes,  wvthoat  appearing  to 
understand  unat  you  say  to  then;  but  tUs 
apparent  prostration  does  not  prevent  their 
being  acutely  oonseioas  of  ^eir  suShnngs.  | 
Others  ate  TMtless,  and  imitated  by  a  uerrous  I 
roeldng  to  and  fKV  or  a  conrulsiTa  trenibling,  I 
Others,  with  gaping  wounds  in  which  iaflam* 
mation  ii  already  eommencii^,  are  mad  with,  | 
pain;  tliey  entreat  to  be  pat  oat  of  their  i 
misery,  aud  with  contracted  features  writhe  in 
tJie  gnep  of  coming  death.    Further  on,  are  ' 
wretches  who  not  only  hare  been  atrack  by 
baDe  and  exploded  shells,  but  whose  arms  anil 
legs  hare  been  bnricea  by  the  wheels  of  arliU 
iery  which  have  passed  orer  their  bodies.  At 
many  tpottf  the  dead  are  nfamdered  by  tfciBrea,  I 
who  do  not  even  respect  the  wounded  still  stir- 
ririiw.  The  Lombard  peasants  are  capacialhr  I 
greedy  after  shoes,  vhico  they  brutally  pull  <m  • 
the  dead  men's  swollen  feet.   Thewantofwater  | 
is  mote  and  more  felt.   Tbe  ditches  are  dry ;  the  'j 
seUieis  in  general  hare  iiothi]%  to  Mpeasetheir  I 
Uncst  but  uwhekaoma  and  bnwkiutuiti;  «ad 
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wlierew  a  t||riiKU  fonnd,  sestmelsTitb  loaded 
ams  resene  it  for  tiie  use  of  tbe  aick.  Near 
Carriatui,  a  stinktlif;  pool  is  the  obIj  sonree 
of  water  fbr  twenty  tnousand  artiU^Taad  oa- 
Talrj  horses  durins  a  couple  of  da]w.  Woaoded 
horaes,  who  have  lost  their  rider*  and  hare  beea 
wandering  about  all  night,  dn^  themseWes 
towards  groups  of  their  comrades,  from  whoai 
they  seem  to  beg  aid.  Tiair  »vttavB^  are 
shortened  with  a  bullet. 

AnoDg  the  dead,  the  oountuuBees  of  aone 
are  oalm;  they  aie  «4diera  vho^  straek  wd- 
'   denly,  wen  kiUed  on  the  spot^   But  a  great 
.  niunber  ranudn  twisted  by  the  AfoiQr  at  Uw 
death-fitrof^l^  with  theii  linbe  ibfiBoed,  Uieir 
I    bodies  covered  with  Uvid  spot^  their  hands 
clutcliing  the  ^nud,  Ihek  ejes  aaBatarallj 
slaiiDf^  their  ntoiutaebes  bristlia!^  and  «  ainister 
and  convulsive  i^in  expoaing  their  closed  teeth. 

Three  days  and  nights  were  spent  m  bwjiag 
the  bodies  that  remained  on  the  field  of  baUle ; 
but  on  such  a  widespread  area  many  sea  who 
I  happened  to  be  owcealed  in  ditch^  or  deep 
forrows,  or  Bopeened  by  thickets  and  unkv^ 
ground,  were  not  perceired  luttil  some  time 
afterwards.  Tli^  gave  out,  as  did  also  the 
horses  who  perished^  a  most  offensive  stench. 
I  In  the  French  arany.  a  OOTtaia  anvkber  of 
I  soldiers  per  oon^uuty  era  designated  to  take 
I  note  of  and  hary  the  dead.  Uanallj,  those  of 
the  saiM  corps  collect  tbe  renains  of  their  conk* 
paaious  in  ana.  They  talu  dcwn  the  anmber 
iB^*k^  on  tbe  man's  linen  and  aeeontrManats, 
and  then,  aided  in  tbeir  painful  duty  by  the 
Lombard  peasants,  who  are  paid  for  the  services 
they  Pender,  they  deposit  the  body  with  its  cloth- 
ing in  a  common  grave.  XJnluq>pily,  inthe  berry 
and  oonfueion  iaseparable  frtMoa  sooh  a  task,  and 
through  carelessness  and  grcns  neglect  on,  the 
part  of  the  peasants,  there  is  emy  leasoiL  to 
believe  that  more  than  (me  Uvaig  nan  was  buried 
with  the  dead.  The  decoratiou,  money,  mtohea, 
letters,  and  papers  found  w  tbe  o£oen,  are  after- 
wards sent  to  their  familiee;  bnt  with  sach  a 
mass  of  bodiea  to  buy,  it  is  not  alw^yt  poanUe 
to  aooomplish  Ihia  aceuiatriy. 

IV.  THE  AUAISUS'S  TASK. 

On  Saturday,  tbe  number  of  connys  oi 
wounded  sent  to  CastiglioM  becomes  so  con- 
siderable that  tbe  administration,  tbe  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  detachment  of  troops  left  there, 
are  absolutely  insufficient  to  relieve  such  a  nass 
I   of  miserv.   Then  comnteBce  scenes  as  lament- 
'  able  as  those  of  yesterday,  onlj  totally  different 
I   in  kind.   There  is  water  and  there  are  ppovi- 
I   sions,  and  yet  the  patients  die  of  hunger  and 
I   tliirst ;  theie  is  lint  in  abuaduase,  but  there  are 
I   not  eDoush  hands  to  a^y  it  to  the  wonnds. 
!  Welloril^BTt^teerMrnceiuiutlMonaBised, 
I   which  is  anytbiiw  but  eaay  amidat  such  maorder. 
I      The  SStli,  S6t\  and  S7th,  wen  days  of  snf- 
I   feriug  and  wony.   The  wounds,  envoiomed  by 
the  heat  ana  tbe  dust,  and  by  tbe  want  of  water 
'   and  Attention,  became  more  painful;  mephitic 
exhalations  infected  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  raorts 
of  the  intendanco;  and  the  insufficient  number 
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of  aasistanta  and  servants  was  cruelly  felt — tat, 
every  guuter  of  an  hour,  fresh  batches  of 
wounded  arrived.  On  the  floors  of  tbe  hos- 
pitals and  charehes,  lay,  side  bya>de,sufererfl<rf 
uU  HAUons— FzeadiBiw,  Anw,  Gennans,  Sla* 
vonians.  Some,  throet  into  the  reeeseea  of  side- 
chapda,  could  not  stir  in  the  narrow  space 
tb^  ocMiiacd.  Oaths,  blasphemies,  attd  cries 
whicli  BO  w(»ds  can  rrader,  resounded  beoeath 
tbe  roofs  of  sanetaariea.  "  Ah,  monsieur !  how 
I  suffer !"  sowe  of  them  groaned  to  the  Amateur. 
"  We  ore  abandoaed  and  left  to  die  miserably ; 
and  yet  we  fought  weU." 

In  sfite  of  the  fatigue  they  have  cudarcd,  and 
tlw  Bights  iiuy  hare  pwed  withowt  sk^,  npose 
is  unattiuaablB.  In  their  diaireaa,  tbey  imptora 
for  medical  assiataBQe,  or  lali  in  tbeir  despair 
into  oonralaions,  whieh  tsnnnte  in  lodted-iaw 
and  death.  Of  sonw,  the  faees  are  blackened  by 
the  number  of  flics  settied  on  liteir  woanda;  of 
some,  the  bloody ^thiag  is  filfed%itlL  maggots. 
One  soldier  has  %  broken  jai^,  and  his  burning 
toi^^  protrudes  Iron  his  mdhtii ;  he  struggles 
to  nse,  and  cannot.  The  Man  in  While  moiBtens 
bis  lips  and  applies  Hat  soaked  in  cold  water,  to 
hisloegne.  Ajaothra-  solder  lias  his  nose  and 
lips  ^med  aww  by  a  sabte-eut;  unobfe  to 
speak,  and  batf^nier^  he  makes  implonng 
a^;D*  wkh  his  hand.  Le  Tifnaainar  BUmo  gives 
bun  drink,  mti  ponn  a  few  drays  of  pavB  water 
eaUa  bloody  faee.  A  third,  with  his  skull  cAeft, 
ifl  expiring  on  the  fl^sbmes  ti  the  diireh ;  hia 
companionB  in  misery  pu^him  aside  with  their 
feet,  because  be  impedes  tite  passage.  Le  Mon- 
sieur Bhme  woteets  bis  last  moments,  and 
spreads  a  handlcBrGkief  orer  the  poor  head  which 
still  moves  IctAAr.  "  Don't  I^tc  me  to  die !" 
exela^ed  aeveial,  who,  after  grasping  his  iiand 
violently,  etpired  as  som  as  that  factitious 
strangth  abandoned  tbem.  A  youn^  corporal, 
twenty  years  of  age,  with-&  bnUetin  bisleftaidc, 
said,  with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  "Ah,  monaieor,  if 
you  tould  write  te  my  fatoer,  and  tul  him  to  com- 
fort my  mofcher J&.  Dnnuit  took  the  address 
of  bis  panuts,  and^  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
he  had  ceased  to  hve.^  An  M  sergeaiit^  with 
several  stripes,  nod,  with  a  sad  aaa  bitt«r  ac- 
cent, "  If  I  had  been  attended  to  sooner,  I 
might  have  lived.  As  it  1%  I  shsU  be  a  dead 
man  to-ni^t.*'  And  be  did  die  during  the 
nifAt. 

But  what,  it  may  be  adted,  is  tlie  use  of 
dweUing  on  such  scenes  of  desoUtion?  Why 
should  Uie  reader's  feelii^  be  so  shocked  f  The 
question  is  natuFsl,  hot  may  be  replied  to  by 
asking  aaother.  Are  there  no  means  of  founding, 
tliroughout  £urope,  volvhtakt  societies  vok 

THE  EILF  OF  THE  WOVSDXD  IS  WA»f 

Siaee  we  are  obliged  to  rosoBnoe  the  hopes 
and  wishes  ef  tiie  reaoe  Society ;  since'  nea 
oonUm  to  kill  earii  other,  without  entertaming 
personal  habed;  sincetbe  height  of  f^ry.in  war, 
19  to  extomiittte  the  greatest  possible  nmnber 
of  fdtowcreidnres;  smce  it  is  heU,  as  Comte 
Joseph  de  Maistre  affirms,  that "  war  is  divine 
since  Instruments  of  destruction,  more  terrible 
than  those  we  already  possess,  are  being  in- 
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Tented  from  d»j  to  day,  with  a  ^enererance 
worthy  of  a  better  object;  and  suoe  the  in- 
Tcntors  of  those  mardeious  engines  are  eucca- 
raged  br  the  majority  of  European  states,  who 
stnre  which  shall  be  the  most  formidably  armed ; 
Why  not  proAt  b;  an  interral  of  comparatiTe 
calm  and  tranqoillity,  to  resolre  a  qaestion  of 
such  innneiise  importance  both  in  a  hamane  and 
a  Cliristian  point  of  viewP  Societies  of  this 
kind,  once  constitnted,  and  having  a  permanent 
existence,  iroold  remain  in  some  sort  inactire  in 
time  of  peace;  but  they  wonld  be  there,  ready 
organised,  in  tbe  eventuality  of  war  breakuig 
cm.  Ifwould  be  tiwir  duty  to  gain  the  ^ood 
will  of  the  authorities  of  tbe  country  which  gives 
them  birth,  and  to  80li<^  from  the  sovereigns 
of  bein^rent  powers  permissions  and  facilities 
requisite  for  carrying  out  their  good  work. 
Sach  societies,  ther^ore,  ooght  to  have,  as 
members  of  theil^  bead  eommitiee,  men  of  known 
respectability.'  •  The  committee  would  appeal  to 
eveiV  piiilanthroi^  person  who  would  consent 
to  aevote  himUlf -  temporarUy  to  the  work ; 
which  would  consist,  first,  in  affording  (in  co- 
operation with  the  militaiy  intendances  ;  that 
is,  witli  tlieir  aid  and  under  their  direction  in 
case  of  need)  assistance  and  nursing  on  a  field 
of  battle,  while  the  conflict  is  still  raging.  Se- 
condly, in  oontiaaing,  in  hospitals,  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  until  their  complete  recovery.  Such 
spontaneous  devotion  would  be  met  with  more 
firrauently  and  easily  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
sna  many  persons,  once  sure  of  being  useful,  and 
assured  of  &w  power  of  doing  good,  would  be 
willing,  even  at  tbcnr  own  expense,  to  fulfil,  for 
a  short  time,  so  eminently  benevolent  a  task. 

There  are  plenty  of  historical  examples  to 
prove  that  a  sufficiency  of  seU-devoted  persons 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  on,  The  name  of  John 
Howfud  is  not  forgotten.  Tiie  ima^j^  of  Miss 
Nightingale  traversing  by  night,  with  a  little 
lamp  in  her  hand,  the  vast  dormitories  of  mili- 
tozT  hospitali^  mi  takii^  note  of  the  state  of 
eum  patient  in  order  to  i>roenre  him  the  most 
pressmg  requisites,  is  vividly  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  many  a  soldier. 

If  organised  parties  of  volunteer  nurses,  male 
and  female,  had  been  present  at  Castiglione  on 
the  Sltli,  25tb,  and  26tli  of  Jane— -or  at  firescia, 
or  at  Mautua,  or  at  Verona— what  incalcuU^le 
good  they  would  have  done !  Tliey  would  have 
rendered  enormous  service  in  the  fatal  night  be- 
tween Kriday  and  Saturday,  when  groaus  and 
meltmg  supplications  were  uttered  by  thousands 
of  wounded  men,  wlio,  in  addition  to  the  aontest 
pains,  were  snffeiing  the  inexpreauble  torments 
of  thurst. 

If  there  had  been  sn&nent  help  at  hand  to 
take  up  the  wounded  on  the  plams  of  Uedola, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  of  San  Martino, 
and  on  tbe  ridges  of  Monte  Fontana  and  the 
mamelons  of  Solferino,  the  poor  soldier  would 


not  have  been  left  on  the  34th  ^or  long  long 
hours,  in  fearful  pain  and  tbe  still  worse  dread 
of  being  i^ndoned,  to  make  useless  signals 
with  his  hand  entreating  the  litter  to  be  brought 
in  that  direction.  Nor  would  there  have  been 
incurred  tbe  horrible  chance,  next  dav,  of  burying 
the  living  with  the  dead.  Norwouid  the  dying 
soldiers,  who  were  forsaken  of  all,  in  tbe  ambu- 
lances of  Castiglione  and  the  hospitals  of  Brescia 
(and  many  of  whom  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  who 
could  un«rstand  their  langu^),  bare  rendered 
their  last  sigh  with  curses  and  blasphemies,  if 
they  had  had  any  one  about  them  capable  of 
listening  to  and  consoling  them.  Sympathy  has 
a  marvellous  healing  power.  During  the  war  of 
Italy,  some  sddieis  were  seized  with  home  sick- 
ness to  such  a  degree,  that  without  any  other  dts- 
ease  or  any  wound  whatever,  they  died  of  it. 

A  task  of  this  nature  is  unsuited  for  hirelings, 
who  are  repulsed  by  disgust,  or  rendered  un- 
feeling, harsh,  and  indolent,  by  fatigue.  On  the 
other  nand.  immediate  succour  is  all-important ; 
the  patient  who  might  be  savei^to-day,  cannot 
be  saved  to-morrow.  Loss  of  time  leaves  the 
door  open  to  gangrene ;  and  gangrene  speedily 
secures  ils  prey.  Consequently,  there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  of  male  and  female  volunteer  nurses — 
of  diligent  persons,  pre|MPed  and  trained  to  the 
duties,  and  who,  recognised  and  approved  by  the 
leaders  of  the  militant  armies,  will  be  aided  and 
supported  in  their  misaion.  The  numbw  of 
persons  attached  to  military  ambolaneee  is  always 
insufficient,  and  would  still  be  so  were  it  doubled 
or  tripled.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  having  re- 
course to  foreigu  assistance.  Let  such  assist- 
ance, then,  be  there,  ready  prepared  to  hand. 
To  carry  ont  this  good  work  practically,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  must  devote  themselves 
to  it  hemrt  and  soul ;  bnt  it  certainly  will  not  be 
stopped  for  want  of  money.  In  time  of  war, 
every  one  will  contribute  his  mite  in  answer  to 
appeals  from  the  committee.  The  difficulty  does 
not  lie  there ;  but  thtt  whdo  question  rests  on 
the  serious  proparation  of  tlie  work,  and  the 
establuhment  of  the  societies  themselves. 

If  the  terrible  means  of  destruetion  now  at 
the  disposal  of  nations  have  a  tendency,  as  is 
supposed,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  future  wars, 
individual  battles,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  all 
tbe  nunc  murderous.  And,  in  the  present  state 
of  tilings,  no  one  can  tell  how  suddenly  war  may 
break  out,  in  one  direction  or  another. 
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VERT  HARD  CASE 

■r  su  AonoB  or  "  n  n  xbvu  no  un  lo  Has." 


CHARIB  IX. 

Jinu  took  Ht.  Hudie's  note  and  read  it : 
**  Madam,— I  hvre  receiTed  a  very  juve- 
nfle  letter  from  my  son,  by  vhich  I  leam  he 
has  formed  a  sodden  attachment  to  yoor 
daughter.  He  tells  me,  hoverer,  at  the  same 
time,  that  yon  await  my  ooncanence  before 
giring  your  oonaent.  I  appreciate  yoor  delicacy ; 
and  it  is  with  considerable  regret  I  now  write  to 
infom  you  this  match  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
hare  thought  it  due  to  you  to  communicate  this 
to  yourself  and  without  delay,  and  feel  sure  that 
you  will,  under  the  circumstances,  discounte- 
nance  my  son's  farther  visits  at  your  boose, 
"lam. 

"  Madam. 
"With  sincere  respect,, 

■"  Your  faithful  servant, 

'*  RiCHUD  Hahdu." 

Julia  read  this  letter,  and  re-read  it  in  silence. 
It  vas^an  aioious  moment  to  the  mother, 

"  Shall  ou  pride  be  less  than  this  parvenu's  ?" 
■he  faltered.  "Tell  me  yourself,  what  ought  we 
to  do?" 

"  What  ve  ought  to  do  is,  never  to  let  the 
name  dl  Bardie  be  mentkuied  again  in  this 
bonae." 

This  reply  ms  veijr  caufbrting  to  Mn.  Dodd. 
*'  Shall  I  write  to  him,  or  do  you  feel  strong 
enough?" 

**  I  feel  that,  if  I  do,  I  may  a&ont  him.  He 
had  no  right  to  pretend  that  his  &ther  would 
consent.  You  write,  and  then  we  shall  not  lose 
our  dignity  though  we  are  issnlted." 

"  I  feel  so  weary,  momma.  Life  seems  ended.'* 

"  I  oonld  have  loved  him  wclL  And  now  show 
me  how  to  tear  him  out  <tf  my  heart ;  or  what 
will  become  of  me  V* 

While  Mis.  Dodd  wrote  to  Alfred  Hardie, 
Julia  sank  down  and  laid  her  bead  on  her 
mother's  knees.  The  note  was  shown  her;  she 
approved  it  languidly.  A  long  imd  sad  conver- 
sation followed ;  and,  after  kissing  her  mollier 
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and  nlmgiTig  to  her,  she  went  to  bed  chilly  and 
listlesoy  but  dk  not  shed  a  single  tear.  Her 
yoang  heart  was  benumbed  by  the  unexpected 
blow. 

Next  morahiK  ear^,  AUred  Hardie  started 
gaily  to  spend  the  day  at  Albion  Villa.  Not  a 
bandied  yacda  fnxn  the  gate  he  met  Sarah,  with 
Mrs.  Dod^s  letter,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his 
father's  to  her.  Mrs.  Dodd  here  reminded  him 
Uiat  his  viuts  had  hew  encouraged  only  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  his  father's  sentiments ;  for 
wbic^  misapprehension  he  was  in  some  degree 
to  blame:  not  that  she  meant  to  reproach  bim 
on  that  score,  especially  at  this  uidiappy  moment : 
no,  she  rather  ^blamed  herself  for  listeniug  to 
the  sangiune  voice  of  youth ;  but  the  error 
must  now  be  repaired.  She  and  Julia  would 
always  wish  him  well,  aad  esteem  him,  provided 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  compromise  a 
young  Udj  who  oodd  not  be  hia  wife.  "Sbt  note 
ooncladedthufl: 

"  Individually  I  think  I  have  some  right  to 
count  on  your  manly  and  gentlemanly  feeling  to 
hold  no  communication  with  my  daughter,  and 
not  in  any  way  to  attract  her  attention,  under 
the  present  circumstances, 
"lam, 

"Dear  Mr.  Alfred  Hardie, 
"With  many  r^^rets  at  the  pain  I  feai 
"lam  giving  you, 
**Tonr  Binoere  fdend  and  well-wisher, 
LucT  Dodd." 

Alfred  on  reading  this  letter  literally  staggered : 
but  proud  and  sensitive,  as  well  as  loving,  he 
manned  himself  to  hide  his  wound  from  S^b, 
whose  black  eyes  were  bent  on  him  in  merciless 
scrutiny.  He  said  doggedly,  though  tremulously, 
"  Very  well !"  then  turned  quickly  on  his  heel, 
and  went  slowly  home.  Mrs.  Dodd,  with  well- 
feigned  ittdiSerence,  questioned  Sarah  privately : 
the  girl's  account  of  tiie  abrupt  way  in  which  he 
had  received  the  missive,  added  to  her  anxiety. 
She  warned  the  servants  that  no  one  was  at 
home  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hardie. 

Two  days  elapsed,  and  then  she  received  a 
letter  from  bim.  Poor  fieUow,  it  was  the  eleventh. 
He  lud  written  and  torn  up  teau 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Dodd,— I  have  gained  some  victo- 
ries in  my  life;  but  not  one  without  two  defeats 
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to  b^jin  vith ;  hov  then  can  I  expect  to  obtwi 
sncli  a  piue  aa  dcas  Jiilia  without  a  check  oi 
two  ?  lot  laed  not  jkar  that  I  shall  inbrude 
after  f  osr  a^^eai  to  mc  as  a  gcntlenma:  hut  1 

am  not  going  to  give  in  because  my  father  has 
irriiten  a  hasty  letter  from  Yorluiute.  He  and 
I  must  have  many  a  talk  face  to  face  before  I 
consent  to  be  miscnUa  foe  liCa.  Dear  Mn.. 
Dodd,  at  first  receipt  of  yottr  cruel  letter,  so 
kindly  worded,  I  was  broken-hearted  ;  bat  now 
I  am  myself  again:  difficulties  are  made  for 
ladies  to  yield  to,  and  for  men  to  oonguer.  OiJy 
for  pity's  sake  do  not  you  he  my  enemy  :  do  BOt 
set  her  against  me  for  my  Cither's  iiiult.  Think, 
if  you  can,  how  my  heart  bleeds  at  closing  this 
letter  without  one  word  to  her  I  love,  better,  a 
thousand  times  better,  than  my  life, 
lam, 

*•  Dear  Mrs.  Dodd, 

**Xours  sorrowfully, 
"but  not  despairing, 

Mrs.  Dodd  kept  this  letter  to  heneU!.  She 
conld  not  read  it  qnite  unmoved,  and  therefore 
she  felt  Sure  it  would  disturb  her  daaghter's 
heart  the  more. 

Alfred  had  nova  soft  but  dangerous  antagonist 
in  Mrs.  Dodd.  All  the  mother  was  in  arms  to 
secure  her  daughter's  happiness  coilte  que  cofite ! 
and  the  surest  course  seemed  to  be  to  detach  her 
affections  from  Alfred.  What  hope  of  a  peaceful 
heart  without  this?  and  what  real  happiness 
without  peace  P  But,  too  wise  and  calm  to  inter- 
fere blindly,  she  watched  her  daughter  day  and 
night,  to  find  whether  Ijove  or  Pride  was  the 
stronger :  and  this  is  what  she  observed : 

Julia  never  mentioned  Alfred.  She  sought  oc- 
enpation  eagerly :  came  oftener  than  usual  for 
money,  saying  it  was  for  "Luxury."  She  visited 
the  poor  more  constantly,  taking  one  of  the  maids 
witli  her,  at  Mrs.  Dodd's  request.  She  studied 
Logic  with  Edward.  She  went  to  bed  rather 
early,  fatigued,  it  would  appear,  by  her  activity  : 
and  she  gave  the  clue  to  her  own  conduot  one 
day :  '.'  Mamma,"  saidshe,  "nobody  is  downiight 
unhappy,  who  is  good." 

Mrs.  Dodd  noticed  also  a  certain  wildneas  and 
almost  violence  with  which  she  threw  herself 
into  her  occupations :  and  a  worn  look  about  the 
eyes  tliat  told  of  a  hidden  conflict.  On  the  whole 
Mrs.  Dodd  was  hopeful;  for  she  had  never  ima< 
gined  the  cure  would  be  speed}-  or  easy.  To  see 
her  child  on  the  right  road  was  much.  Only  the 
great  healer  Time  coidd  "medicine  her  to  that 
sweet  peace  which  (nice  tdie  owned;"  and  even 
Time  cannot  give  her  backherohildhoodrthoa^ 
the  mother,  with  a  sigh. 

One  dt^  came  an  invitation  to  an  evening  par^ 
at  a  house  where  they  always  wound  np.  vitii 
Juicing.  Mrs.  Dodd  was  for  declining  as  usual ; 
for  since  that  night  Julia  had  shoimed  ptrtiea. 
"Give  me  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and  afflicted," 
was  her  cryj  "  the  gaiety  U  the  hoUow  world 
jars  ue  mon  than  I  can  bear."  But  nov  she 


eaught  with  a  sort  of  eagerness  at  this  invitation. 
"  Accept !  Ther  shall  not  say  -I  am  wearing  the 
willow." 

"  My  bi^va  gbrl  1"  aoid  Mrs.  Dodd,  joyfully, 
"I  would  not  press  it;  but  you  are  rightj  we 
wt  %  ta  sursdres  to  out&ice  scandal  Still, 
let  there  be  no  precipitation;  we  must  not  un- 
dertake bespond  our  stresgth." 

"Try  me  to-night,"  said  Jnlia;  "you  don't 
know  what  I  can  do.  I  dare  say  he  is  not  pining 
for  me." 

■  She  was  tiie  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  and, 
indeed,  so  feverishly  brilliant,  that  Mrs.  Dodd, 
said  softly  to  her, "  Gently,  bve ;  moderate  your 
spurits,  <x  they  -wiil  deoeive  our  friends  as  little 
as  they  do  me." 

Meantime  it  cost  Alfred  Hardie  a  severe 
struggle  to  keep  altogether  aloof  from  Julia.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  state  of  daily  self  denial,  to  which  he 
would  never  have  committed  himself,  but  xhat  he 
waa  quite  sure  he  could  gradually  win  his  iatber 
over.  At  his  age  wc  are  apt  to  coant  wiUioat 
our  antagonist. 

Mr.  Bichord  Hard^  was  "  a  kng^headed  man.** 
He  knew  the  oonsequence  of  giving  one's  rsaaoB^ 
etenul diaoaBsioii ending  inwar.  HshsdUkfla 
care  not  to  giro  any  to  Mrs.  Dodd,  and  he  waa 
^  guarded  and  reserved  with  Alfred,  llieyoiuv 
man  b^ed  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
and,  being  repulsed,  employed  aU  his  ait  toeliciC 
them  by  surprise,  or  get  at  them  by  inferenoe : 
but  all  in  vain;  Bardie  souor  was  impene> 
trable ;  and  inquiry,  petulance,  tenderness,  lo^ 
were  all  shattered  on  him  as  the  waves  break  cm 
Ailza  craig. 

"  Sic  vdo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  ^  ratione  voluntas," 
was  the  purport  of  all  he  could  be  got  to  say,  and 
that  was  wonderfully  little. 

Thus  b^an  dissension,  decently  contacted  at 
lirst,  between  a  ^tfaer  indulgmii  hitherto,  andaa. 
affectionate  son. 

In  this  unfortunate  collision  of  two  strong  and 
kindred  natures,  every  advautage  was  at  present 
on  the  father's  side ;  age,  experienoe,  authority, 
resolution,  hidden  and  powerful  motives,  to 
which  my  reader  even  has  no  clue  aa  yet ;  a  par- 
pose  immutable  and  concealed.  Add  to  these  a 
colfkr  nature  and  a  far  colder  affccticms  for 
Alfred  loved  his  father  dearly. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  impetuous  one  lost  Ms 
self-comnuuid,  and  said  he  was  a  &on,notaslaT^ 
and  had  little  respect  for  Authority  when  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  appeal  to  Beasoo.  Hardic  seniw 
turned  on  him  with  a  gravity  and  dignity  no  man 
coiUd  wear  more  naturally.  "Alfied,  have  Z 
becoi  an  unkind  father  to  yon  all  these  years  f" 

"Oh  not  lather,  no;  Ihan  saidaolliiBg  that 
can  be  so  ctmatrued.  And  tint  ia  Hu  nyMecyttt 
me ;  you  are  acting  quite  out  (tf  dtanotee.'* 

"Have  I  been  (me  of  those  interfering;  prag- 
maitiml  fathei^wiio  ogynaot  let  their  ehiUrtn 
eitjoy  tiwnsdlTee  thdr  owA  way 

"Kok  airj  you  hare  nsrer  intedfand,  enapt 
to  pa;  for  anything  I  wanted." 

'"Dtea  make  me  the  (ma  ratvminyoazpora; 
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yoan?  man;  have  a  little  faith  in  such  a  ^Iher, 
aod  believe  that  he  does  not  interfere  now  but 
for  70ur  good,  and  under  a  stem  necessity ;  and 
that,  when  he  does  interfere  for  once,  and  say, 
'this  thing  shall  not  be,'  it  shall  not  be— by 
God!" 

■  Alfred  was  overpowered  by  the  weight  and 
soletDnity  of  this.  Sorrow,  Texation,  and  de- 
spondency all  nuihed  into  hia  heart  together,  and 
unmanned  him  for  a  'aoment;  he  bnried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  sotnethii^  very  like  a  sob 
burst  from  bis  young  heart.  At  this  Hardie  senior 
took  up  the  newspaper  with  imperturbable  cold- 
Bess,  and  \roTe  a  slight  curi  of  the  lip.  Alt  this 
tras  hardly  genuine,  for  be  was  not  altt^^ether 
unmoved ;  but  he  tbb  a  man  of  rare  self-oom- 
mandj  and  chose  to  impress  on  Al&ed  that  he 
was  no  more  to  be  broken  or  melted  tlutn  amere 
■ocL 

It  is  always  precarious  to  act  a  part;  and  this 
cynidsm  was  rather  able  than  wise:  Alfred 
looked  up  and  watched  him.  keenly  as  he  read  the 
mcnetaiy  article  with  tranquil  interest ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  it  flashed  into 
the  young  man's  mind  that  his  father  was  not  a 
father.  "I  never  knew  him  till  now,"  thought 
he.   "  This  man  is  atrropyos."* 

Thus  a  gesture,  so  to  speak,  sowed  the  first 
«ed  of  downright  disunion  ia  Richard  Hardie's 
house — disunion,  a  fast  growing  plant,  when 
men  set  it  in  the  soil  of  the  passions. 
'  Alfred,  unlike  Julia,  had  no  panacea.  Had 
any  lips,  except  perhaps  hers,  told  him  that  "  to 
be  good  is  to  be  happy  here  below,"  he  would 
have  replied,  "  Negatur ;  contradicted  by  daily 
experience."  It  never  occurred  to  him  there- 
fore to  go  ont  of  himself,  and  sympathise  with 
the  sordid  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  their  bottom- 
less egotism  in  contact  with  the  well  to  do.  He 
brooded  on  his  own  love,  and  his  own  unhappi- 
ness,  and  his  own  fathei^s  cruelty.  Hia  nights 
were  sleepless,  and  his  days  leaden.  He  tried 
hard  to  read  for  his  first  chiss,  but  for  once  even 
ambition  failed :  it  ended  in  flinging  books  away 
with  a  cnrse.  He  wandered  about  dreaming  and 
hoping  for  some  change,  and  bitterly  regretting 
his  excessive  delicacy,  which  had  tied  hia  own 
hands  and  brought  him  to  a  stand-stilL  He  lost 
hia  colour  and  what  little  flesh  he  had  to  Ime : 
for  such  young  spirits  as  this  are  nam  plump. 
In  a  word,  being  now  strait-jacketed  into  femi- 
nine inaotiTity,  while  void  of  £eminine  patience, 
his  ardent  heart  was  pining  and  fretting  itself 
ont.  He  was  in  this  condition,  when  one  day 
Peterson,  his  Oxonian  friend,  burst  in  on  him 
open-mouthed  with  delight,  and,  as  usual  with 
bright  spirits  of  this  calibre,  did  not  even  notice 
his  -friend's  sadness.  "  Cupid  had  dapped  Pe- 
terson on  the  shoulder,"  as  Shakespeare  hath 
it ;  and  it  was  a  deal  nicer  than  the  bum-bailiff 
rheumatism. 

"Oh,  such  a  divine  creature  !  Met  her  twice; 
Ton  know  her  by  sight ;  her  name  is  Dodd.  But 
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I  don't  care ;  it  shall  be  Peterson ;  the  rose  by 
any  other  name,  &c."  Then  followed  a  rapturous 
description  of  the  lady's  person,  well  worth 
omitting.  "And  such  a  jolly  prl !  brightens 
them  up  wherever  she  goes ;  and  such  a 
dancer;  did  the  catchouka  with  a  little  Spanish 
bloke  Bosanquet  has  got  hold  of,  and  made  his 
black  bolus  eyes  twinkle  like  midnight  cigars  : 
danced  it  with  castanets,  and  smiles,  and  such  a 
what  d'ye  oaU  'oob,  my  boy,  jm  know,  audi  a 
'go.'" 

"Ton  mean  such,  an  'abandon,'"  groaned 
Alfred,  turning  sick  at  heart. 

"Thafs  the  word.  Twice  the  spirit  of  Durer- 
nay,  and  ten  times  the  beauty.  But  gust  you 
hear  her  sing,  that  is  all ;  Italian,  Freiuih,  Ger- 
man, "English  even." 

"  Fhuntive  songs  ?* 

"  Oh,  whatever  they  ask  fin*.  Hake  you  lai^ 
or  make  you  cry — to  order;  never  says  no.  Just 
smiles  and  sits  down  to  the  mosic-box.  Only 
she  wont  sing  two  running  i  they  have  to  stick 
ftdaftriafaatwaen.  I  iball  meet  her  again  next 
week;  will  yon  oomeP  Aay  friend  at  adao  is 
welcome.  WiA  me  }OS,  old  feUow ;  I'm  a  gone 
coon.'* 

This  news  put  Alfred  in  a  phrensy  of  indigna- 
tion and  fear.  Julia  dancing  the  catchouka  [ 
Julia  a  joUy  girl  I  Julia  singing  songs  pathetic 
or  merry,  whichever  were  asked  for  1  The  heart- 
less one  I  He  called  to  mind  all  he  had  read  in 
the  clasmcs,  and  elsewhere,  about  the  fickleness 
of  woman.  But  this  impression  did  not  last  long; 
he  recalled  Julia's  character,  and  all  the  signs  of 
a  love  tender  and  tme  she  had  given  him ;  he 
read  her  by  himself,  and,  lover-like,  laid  all  the 
blame  on  another.  "  It  was  aU  her  cold-blooded 
mother.  Pool  that  I  have  been.  I  see  it  all  now. 
She  appeals  to  my  delicacy  to  keep  away;  then 
she  goes  to  Julia  and  says,  *  See,  he  deserts  yon 
at  a  word  from  his  father.  Be  proud,  be  gay ! 
He  never  loved  you ;  marry  another.'  The  shallow 
plotter  fbi^fets  that  whoever  she  does  marry  I'll 
kill.  How  many  nnsoapicious  girls  have  these 
double-faced  mothers  deluded  so  P  They  do  it  in 
half  the  novels,  especially  in  those  written  by 
women;  and  why?  because  these  know  the  per- 
fidy and  mendacity  of  their  sex  better  tium  we 
do;  theyseetiuim  nearer,  and  with  their  souls 
ondrest.  War!  Mrs.  Dtnd,  war  to  the  death! 
From  this  moment  I  am  alone  in  the  world  with 
her.  I  have  no  friend  bnt  Alfred  Iffivdie :  and 
my  bitterest  enemies  are  my  coH-bloodcd  father, 
and  her  cold-blooded  motho'.*' 

The  above  sentences,  of  oonrse,  were  never 
uttered.  But  they  represent  his  thoughts  accu- 
rately, though  ina  condensed  form,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  a  mimatare  of  this  young  heart  boiling 
over. 

From  that  moment  he  lay  in  wait  for  her,  and 
hovered  about  the  house  day  and  night,  deter- 
mined  to  appeal  to  her  personally,  and  undecwve 
her,  and  baffle  her  mother's  treachery.  But  at 
this  game  he  was  soon  detected :  Mrs.  Dodd 
Uved  on  the  watdi  now.  Julia,  dressed  to  go 
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on^  vent  to  the  window  one  iftenwon  to  look  at 
theweather;  but  retreated  nmevbatliuti^ud 
si^  down  on  the  Bofa. 

"You  flutter,  darIhiK,*'Baidl£n.Dodd.  "Ah, 
lie  is  then." 

"Yes." 

"  You  had  better  take  off  your  tfainga." 

*'0h  yes.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  meet- 
ing him.  Hamma,  he  is  <dianged,  sully  changed. 
Poofj  poor  Alfred !"  She  went  to  her  own  room 
and  pra^  for  him:  she  told  the  Omniscient 
that,  thoogb  much  greater  and  better  in  other  re- 
spects than  she  was,  be  had  not  Patience.  She 
prayed,  with  tears,  that  be  might  hare  Chtietian 
patience  granted  lum  from  on  high. 

"  Heart  of  stone !  she  shuns  me,"  said  Al&ed, 
outside.  He  had  seen  her  in  her  bonnet. 

Idrs.  Dodd  waited  sereral  days  to  see  whether 
this  annoyance  would  not  die  of  itself:  waiting 
was  her  plan  in  most  tbiuga.  Finding  he  was 
not  to  be  tired  out,  she  sent  Suah  out  to  him 
with  a  note  carefully  sealed. 

"  Mr.  Alfred  Bardie,  is  it  geoennu  to  confine 
my  daughter  to  the  houseP 

"Tows  regretfully, 

"  Luci  Dodd." 

A  line  came  bade  instantly  in  pendL 

"  Mrs.  Dodd,— Is  all  the  geneiosity  and  all  the 
good  faith  to  be  on  one  side  P 

**  Yours  in  despair, 

"Alpmd  Habdie." 

Mrs.  Dodd  coloured  faintly:  the  reproach 
pricked  her,  but  did  not  more  her,  Sho  sat 
quietly  down  that  moment,  and  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  London,  to  look  out  for  a  furnished  villa  in  a 
healthy  part  of  the  suburbs,  with  immediate  pos- 
sesucm.  "Cirettmstances," said  she,  "making 
it  desirable  we  sboold  leave  Barkington  imme- 
diately,  and  fn  some  months." 

The  Bosanqpiets  gave  a  large  party ;  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Dodd  were  tiiere.  The  latter  was  pla^ng  a 
part  Lu  achaiade  to  the  admiration  of  all  present, 
when  in  came  Mr.  Peterson,  into)dadng  liis 
frioi^  Alfred  Hardie. 

Julia  cang^t  the  name,  and  turned  a  look  of 
alarm  on  her  mother :  but  went  on  actii^. 

Presently  she  caoght  sight  of  him  at  some  dis- 
tance. He  looked  very  pale,  and  his  gUttermg 
eye  was  fixed  on  her  with  a  sort  of  stem  wonder. 

Such  a  glance  from  fiery  eyes,  that  had  always 
dwelt  tenderly  on  her  till  then,  struck  her  like  a 
weapon.  She  stopped  short,  and  turned  red  and 
pale  by  tarns.  "There,  that  is  nonsense  enough," 
said  she  bitterly,  and  went  aud  sat  by  Mrs. 
Dodd.  The  gentlemen  thronged  round  her  with 
complimcuts,  and  begged  her  to  sing.  She  ex- 
cused herself.  Presently  she  heard  an  excited 
voice,  towards  which  she  dared  not  look ;  it  was 
inquiring  whether  any  lady  could  sing  Aileen 
Aroon.  With  every  desire  to  gratify  the  young 
millionnair^  nobody  knew  Aileen  Aroon,  or  had 
ever  heard  of  it 


"Oh,  impossible  I"  dried  Alfred.  ''Whyitis 
in  praise  of  ConBtanigr,  a  viitve  ladies  shine  in: 
at  least  th^  take  credit  for  it" 

"Mamma,"  whispered  Jnlia,  tenifled,  "get 
me  awi^,  or  tiien  will  be  a  seene.  He  ia 
recklesa." 

"Be  oahn,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  "there  shaS 
be  none."  She  rose  and  glided  up  to  Alfred 
Hardie,  looked  coldly  in  his  £aco ;  thai  said  with 
external  politeness  and  veiled  contempt,  "  I  will 
attempt  the  song,  sir,  since  you  desire  it."  She 
waved  her  hand,  and  he  followed  hear  sulkily  to. 
the  piano.  She  sai^  Aileen  Aroon,  not  with  her 
daughter's  eloquence,  but  with  a  poii^  and 
mellowness  that  channed  the  room :  they  had 
never  heard  the  genius  sing  it. 

As  spirits  are  said  to  overcomo  the  man  at 
whose  behest  they  rise,  so  this  sweet  air,  and  the 
gush  of  reminiscence  it  awakened,  overpowered 
him  who  had  evoked  them ;  Alfred  put  his  hand 
unconsciously  to  his  swelling  heart,  cast  one  look 
of  anguish  at  Julia,  and  hut^d  away  half  choked. 
Nobody  but  Julia  notieed. 

A  fellow  in  a  rough  great-ooat  and  tattered 
white  hat  opened  the  fly  door  for  Mrs.  Dodd.  As 
Julia  followed  her,  he  kissed  her  skirt  unseen  by 
Mrs.  Dodd :  but  her  quick  ears  caught  a  heart- 
breaking sigh.  She  looked,  and  recognised  Alfred 
in  that  disguise.  The  penitent  fit  had  succeeded 
to  the  angry  one.  Had  Julia  observed  F  To 
ascertain  tiiia  without  speaking  of  hun,  Mrs. 
Dodd  waited  UIl  tiie^  had  got  some  little  dis- 
tance, then  quietly  put  oat  hw  hand  and  rested  it 
for  a  moment  on  her  daughter's;  the  girl  was 
trembling  violently.  "  little  wietoh  I"  came  to 
Mrs.  Dodd's  lips,  but  she  did  not  utter  it.  Tbe^ 
were  near  home  before  she  spoke  at  all,  and  then 
she  only  said  very  kindly,  "  My  love,  you  will 
not  be  sulyected  again  to  tiiese  bials :"  a  remark 
intended  quietly  to  cover  the  last  occurrence  as 
well  as  Alfred's  open  persecution. 

They  had  promised  to  go  oat  the  veryncxtday; 
but  Mrs.  Dodd  went  alone,  and  made  excuses 
for  Miss  Dodd.  On  her  return  she  found  Julia 
sitting  up  for  her,  and  a  letter  come  from  her 
friend  describing  a  pleasant  cottage  now  vacant^ 
near  Maida  Yale.  Mrs.  Dodd  handed  the  open 
letter  to  Julia ;  she  read  it  without  comment. 

"  We  will  go  up  to-morrow  and  take  it  for 
three  months.  Then  the  Oxford  vacation  wilt 
terminate." 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

I  am  now  about  to  relate  a  circumstanoe  by  no 
means  without  parallels,  but  almost  iropossibb 
to  account  for;  and,  as  nothing  is  more  common 
and  contemptible  than  inadequate  soloLions,  I 
shall  offer  noijie  at  all :  but  so  it  was,  that  Mn. 
Dodd  awoke  in  the  middle  of  that  very  night  in 
a  mysterious  state  of  mental  tremour ;  trouble> 
veiled  in  obscurity,  seemed  to  sit  heavy  on  her 
bosom.  So  strong,  though  vague,  was  this  new 
and  mysterious  oppression,  that  she  started  up 
in  bed  aud  cried  abud,  "  David !— Julia !— Oh, 
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what  is  tlie  matter  V*  The  sound  of  her  ovn 
Toioe  dispellad  the  cload  in  part,  but  not  en- 
tirely. She  l87  awhile,  and  then  finding  herself 
quite  averse  to  sleep,  rose  and  went  to  her 
Trindov,  and  eyed  the  weather  anxiously.  It 
was  afine  nig^t ;  soft  fleecy  clouds  drifted  slowly 
across  a  silver  moon.  The  sailor's  wife  was  re- 
assured on  her  husband's  behalf.  Her  next 
desire  was  to  look  at  Julia  sleeping ;  she  had  no 
particular  otqect :  it  was  the  instinctive  impulse 
of  an  anxious  mother  whom  something  had  terri- 
fied. She  put  cm  herslqnien  and  dressing  gown, 
and,  lighting  a  candle  at  her  night  lamp,  opened 
her  dow  softly,  and  sti^ped  into  the  ntUs  cor- 
ridor. But  ^  had  takm  two  steps  when 
ibe  was  aneited  by  a  n^sterionssonnd. 

It  oame  from  JaUa'i  loom. 

What  was  hp 

Urs.  Dodd^Sded  sofUy  neazor  and  nearer,  all 
bor  sensM  m  the  stretch. 
The  soond  oame  again.   It  was  a  muffled  sob. 

The  stifled  sound,  jnst  aadible  in  the  dead  still- 
Bess  of  the  night,  went  through  and  through  her 
who  stood  there  listening  aghast.  Her  bowels 
yearned  over  her  ohild ;  and  she  hurried  to  the 
door,  but  recollected  herself,  and  knocked  very 
gently.  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  love,  it  is  only  me. 
Hay  I  come  in  P"  She  did  not  wait  for  the  an- 
swer, but  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  She 
found  Julia  sitting  up  in  bed,  looking  wildly  at 
her,  with  cheeks  flushed  and  wet.  She  sat  on 
the  bed  and  clasped  her  to  her  breast  in  silence : 
but  more  than  one  warm  tear  ran  down  upon 
Julia's  bare  neck ;  the  girl  felt  thna  drop,  and 
her  own  gushed  in  a  shower. 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  done  ?"  she  sobbed.  "  Am  I 
to  make  you  wretched  too  P" 

Krs.  Dodd  did  not  immediately  reply.  She 
was  there  to  console ;  and  her  admirable  good 
sense  tcdd  her  that  to  do  that  the  must  be  eikier 
than  ha  patient ;  so  wm  while  she  kissed  and 
wept  over  Julia,  rite  raani^;ed  gradually  to  re- 
cover her  composure.  "  Tell  me,  my  child,"  said 
die, ''wbydoyouact apart  withmeP  Wl^brave 
itoutimaern^  eye,  and  spend  the  night  seecetly 
intear&P  Are  you  still  a^d  to  trust  meP" 

"Ohm^no;  but  I  thougbtlwas  so  strong, 
flo  prond:  I  nndertook  miracles.  I  soon  found 
my  pride  was  a  molehill,  and  my  love  a  monntain. 
I  oould  not  hold  out  by  day  if  I  did  not  ease  my 
bnnking  heart  at  night.  How  unfortunate !  I 
kept  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  too ;  but 
you  have  such  ears.  I  thought  I  would  sti^  my 
grief,  or  else  perhaps  yon  would  be  as  wretched 
as  I  am :  forgave  me  I  prt^  foi^e  me  [" 

"  On  <me  condition,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  atmg- 
gling  with  the  emotion  these  simple  words  caused 
her.  "  Anything  to  be  fo^ven !"  cried  Jolia, 
impetuously.  "I'll  go  to  London.  Ill  go  to 
Botany  Bay.  I  doerve  to  be  hanged." 

"Then,  from  this  hour,  no  half  confidences  be- 
tween us.  Dear  me,  you  carry  in  your  own 
bosom  a  much  harsher  judge,  a  much  less  indul- 
gent frioid  than  I- am.   Comet  trust  me  with 


your  heart!  Do  you  love  him  very  much  P  Does 
your  happiness  depend  on  him  F" 

At  this  point  blank  question  Julia  put  her 
head  over  Mrs.  Dodd's  shoulder,  not  to  be  seen  j 
and,  clasping  her  tight,  mnnnured  scarce  above 
a  whisper,  *'  I  don't  know  how  much  I  love  him. 
When  he  came  in  at  that  party  I  felt  his  slave ; 
his  unfaithful  adoring  slave ;  if  he  had  ordered  me 
to  sing  Aileen  Aroon,  I  should  have  obeyed ;  if 
he  had  commanded  me  to  take  his  hand  and  leave 
the  room,  I  think  I  should  have  obeyed.  His 
face  b  always  before  me  as  plain  as  life ;  it  used 
to  come  to  me  bright  and  loving ;  now  it  is  pale, 
and  stem,  and  sad.  I  was  not  so  wretched  till  I 
saw  he  was  pining  for  me,  and  thmks  me  incon- 
stant; oh,  mamma,  w  pale !  to  shrank !  to  reck- 
less !  He  was  sorry  for  misbehaving  that  night : 
heohuiged  clothes  with  a  b^gar  to  kiss  my  dress: 
poor  thing !  poor  thing !  Who  ever  loved  as  he 
does  meP  I  am  dying  for  him  ;  I  am  dying." 

"There!  there!"  said  Mrs. Dodd,  Soothingly. 
"Yon  have  said  enough.  This  must  be  love.  I 
am  on  your  Alfred's  side  from  this  hour." 

Julia  opened  her  eyes,  and  was  a  good  deal 
agitated  as  well  as  surprised.  "Pray  do  not 
raisemy  hopes,"  she  gasped.  "We  are  parted  for 
ever.  His  father  refuses.  Even  you  seemed 
averse;  or  have  I  been  dreaming  P" 

"  Me,  dearest  ?  How  can  X  be  averse  to  any- 
thing lawful,  on  which  I  find  your  heart  is  really 
set,  and  your  happiness  at  stake  ?  Of  coarse  I 
have  stopped  the  actual  intercourse,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances ;  but  these  circumstances 
are  not  unalterable:  yoiir  only  obstacle  is  Mr. 
Richard  Hardie." 

"  But  what  an  obstacle,"  sighed  Julia.  "  His 
father !  a  man  of  iron !  so  everybody  says ;  for  I 
have  made  inquiries— oh !"  Andshewas  abuhed. 
She  resumed  hastily,  "And  that  letter,  so  cold, 
so  cruel!  I  feel  it  was  written  by  one  not 
open  to  gentle  infinenoes.  He  does  not  think  me 
worthy  of  his  son;  so  accomplished,  so  distin- 
guished, at  the  rerf  nniversity  where  our  poor 
Edward— has— you  know." 

"Little  simi^ton!"  s^  Mrs.  Dodd,^  and 
kissed  her  tenderiy;  "ymir  inm  man  is  the 
commonest  day,  swdidi  pliablet  and  your  stern 
htnac  Brutus  is  a  shnpkeeper ;  he  is  open  to 
the  gentie  influences,  which  sway  the  kindred 
souls  of  the  men  you  and  I  buy  our  ^oes,  our 
tea,  OUT  gloves,  our  fish-kettles  of :  and  tiiese  m. 
fluences  I  command,  and  wiU  use  them  to  the 
utmost." 

Julia  I17  silan^  and  wondering  what  she  could 
mean. 

But  Mrs.  Dodd  hesitated  now :  it  pEuned  and 
revolted  her  to  show  her  enthusiastic  girl  the 
world  as  it  is.  She  said  as  much,  and  added, 
"  I  seem  to  he  gomg  to  aid  all.  these  people  to 
take  the  bloom  from  my  own  child's  innocence. 
Heaven  help  me !" 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,**  oned  Juba,  m  her 
ardent  way ;  "  give  me  Truth  before  Error  bow- 
ever  pleasing." 

Mn.  Dodd  replied  only  by  a  sigh :  grand  ge- 
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nnal  Mutimests,  like  tha^  nererpenetnted  her 
mind :  tbey  glided  off  like  water  from  a  duck's 
back.    "We  tiQ  wifb  Hob  mercantile 

Brains,  them,"  aaid  ahe,  vith  such  a  cuzl  of  tbe 
lyt.  Bmtas  had  r^ected  ker  daughter. 

**Bickard  Hardie  vas  hom and  heed inabank : 
one  where  so  vild  thTme  blowf^  lore;  nor 
oowgHpb  nor  tiie  Bodding  Tiokt  gnnraj  but  gold 
and  aihw  chink,  and  things  are  dlsooonted,  and 
men  grov  rich  dovly,  bat  stixely,  by  kw£al  use 
of  oUier  people's  moaey.  Breathed  upon  hj 
these  'gentle  inflnences,'  he  vaa»  from  hm 
yoatbi  a  remarkable  man;  measured  by  Trade's 
standard.  At  fiye-aod-twenty  divine  vliat  he 
did !  He  saved  the  bask.  You  have  read  of 
babbles;  the  Mississippi  Babble  and  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  Well,  in  tbe  year  1825,  it  vm  not 
one  bubble  bat  a  thousand;  mines  by  the  sooces, 
and  la  distant  lands ;  companies  by  the  hundred; 
loans  to  every  nation  or  tribe,  down  to  Gaatemala^ 
Patagonia^  and  Greece :  two  hundred  new  ships 
were  laid  on  the  stocks  in  one  year,  for  your  dear 
papa  told  me ;  in  abort,  a  fever  of  speculation, 
and  tlie  whole  nation  raging  with  it :  my  dear, 
Frinoes,  Bukea,  Duchnse^  Bishops,  Poets, 
Lawyers,  PhysioaQa,  were  seen  struggling  with 
their  own  footmen  for  a  place  in  the  ^Exchange : 
and,  at  last,  good,  steady,  old  JCr.  Hardie, 
Alfred's  gnuid£ather,  was  draws  into  the  vortex. 
Kow,  to  exonse  him  and  appreciate  the  preco- 
oioos  Bicbard,  yoa.  must  try  and  realise  tiuit 
tiiese  bubbles,  whsa  tkey  rise,  Aie  as  alluring 
and  reasonable,  as  they  are  ridiculous  and  incre- 
dible when  one  looks  back  on  them ;  even  soap 
bubbles,  you  know,  have  rainbow  hues  till  theyi 
burst;  and,  indeedi  the  blind  avarioe  of  men  does 
but  resemble  the  blind  vanity  of  women:  look 
at  our  grandmothers'  hoops,  and  our  mothers' 
short  waists  and  monstroos  beads !  Yet  in  thear' 
day  what  woman  did  not  glory  m  these  insa^ 
nitiesF  Well  Hiea,  Mr.  Eichard  Hardie,  at 
twenty-five,  was  the  one  to  foresee  the  raid  of 
all  these  babbles ;  he  csme  down  from  London 
and  brought  his  peofde  to  their  senses  by  sober 
reason,  and  '  sound  oconraercial  principles :'  that 
means,  I  believe, '  get  oUier  people's  mxxie^,  but 
do  not  risk  yoor  own.*  His  auperioiity  was  so 
clear,  that  bis  father  resigned  the  heho  to  him, 
and,  thanks  to  his  ability,  the  bank  weathered 
iht  storm,  while  all  the  other  ones  in  the  town 
broke,  or  suspended  their  trade.  Now,  you 
know,  youth  is  naturally  ardent  and  speculative : 
but  Richard  Hardie's  was  colder  and  wiser  than 
other  people's  old  age :  and  that  is  one  trait. 
Some  years  later,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity 
—I  reveal  this  only  for  your  confort,  and  on 
your  sacred  promise  as  a  person  of  delicacy, 
never  to  repeat  it  to  a  sool— Biohaid  Hardie 
vas  a  snitor  for  my  hand." 

"  Mamma  P' 

"Do  not  e^jacolate,  sweeieiA!  It  rather  dis- 
eonipeses  me.  'Nddunff  is  extcandinaiy,*  as 
Aai  good  oveatnn  oayt.  Tfrmnnf  haTn  rhiwthf 
it  would  antwer,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  hm 
ft  sentleiraMHi     tiw  head  of  his  taUe.  And 


I  was  not  penniless,  bien  entendn.  Fafliag  m 
this,  he  fiurnd  a  plain  liUie  Thin^  with  a  f^eevy 
temper,  and  no  aocomplishments  nor  graces ;  W; 
her  father  could  fettle  twenty  ^^MfinH  poonds. 
He  married  her  directly :  and  that  is  a  iait. 
He  sold  his  father's  and  grandfatber'B  house  and 
place  of  businesa,  in  spite  of  all  ihek  assoeia- 
titms,  and  obtained  a  lease  of  his  psesent  plaoe 
from  my  uncle  Ponntain:  it  seened  a  more 
money-making  situation.  A  fanit.  Hfi  gives 
me  no  reason  for  r^ecting  my  daughter.  Why  f 
because  he  is  not  proud  of  his  leasBBs:  this 
walking  Avarioe  liasinteUigcajce :  a  trait.  Now- 
put  all  this  together,  and  who  more  transpareni 
than  the  ^fodoud  Mr.  Hardie  P  He  has  declined 
our  alliance  because  he  takes  for  granted  we  an 
poor.  When  I  undeeeiw  bim  on  that  head  he 
will  reopen  negoiiationa,  in  a  letter;  No.  9  of  the 
eonespondence ;  copied  t^one  of  his  (docks: 
it  will  be  calm,  plausible,  flottwing :  in  short,  it 
will  be  done  Uke  a  gentleman:  though  he  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  And  this  brings  me  to 
what  I  OB^t  to  have  begun  witii;  yonr  dear 
father  and  I  haire  alwi;^  lived  within  ear  inoone 
for  our  ohildran'fl  sake ;  lie  is  Innging  home 
tiiB  hulk  of  oar  ssnings  tliis  vwy  voyige,  and  it 
amounts  to  fourteen  thcMsad  ponds." 

"  Ob,  whsi  SB  enfnna  JHS  t" 

'*No,dMnBt^itisw)tftfortnneni2tBdf.  But 
it  is  a  ooanderable  smn  to  possess,  indq^endeot 
of  one's  settleneBt  mid  DB^siMame.  Itislaoaft 
eaah,  to  q>cak  h  b  Ebrdie;  ^st  mean  I  eaa 
dowhailohooieintiiit;  midaf  ooaiaeXdiooa» 
~4o  mriw  7M  has>^.  How  I  ehsH  vock  on 
what  yoa  call  Iron  and  I  eall  Clay  mast  be 
guided  by  circumstanees.  I  think  of  depositing 
ttu»e  or  four  tJioosand  poonds  erery  month  with 
Mr.  Hardie ;  he  is  our  ba^er,  jot  know.  He 
will  moot  likdy  open  his  eyes,  and  make  arane 
move  before  the  whole  sum  ia  in  his  hands.  If 
he  does  not,  I  shall  perhi^  call  at  his  bank  and 
draw  a  dieque  for  fourteen  tbtmsand  pounds. 
The  wealthieet  pvovindal  banker  does  not  keqp 
fiiu^  a  sum  floating  in  his  shop.tilb.  His  eom- 
meieul  honow,  the  one  somi-cfaivatro&B  senti* 
ment  in  his  sool,  would  be  in  peril.  He  would 
yield,  and  with  grace :  ncme  the  leas  readily  that 
his  house  and  his  bank,  which  have  been  long 
heavily  moitgaged  to  our  tnrteefl,  were  made 
virtually  theirs  by  ^n^eememt  yestcrd^  (I  set 
this  on  foot  within  twelve  hows  of  Jii.  Iron's 
impertiaent  letter),  said  he  will  a^  to  himself 
'  She  can— ipost  me,  I  think  they  call  ^ — tlds 
aftexnocm  ka  not  oariiing  her  <^eqne,  and  liUb 
can  turn  me  and  my  bank  into  the  street  to- 
morrow :*  and  then,  of  ooorse,  he  dall  see  by 
my  mamwr  the  velvet  paw  is  o&ied  as  well  as 
the  daw.  He  is  preUy  sore"  to  ask  himsctf 
which  w^  suit  die  ledger  best— tins  cat's  friend- 
ship and  her  foutaen  thaasaud  poonds,  txt—m 
insulted  mothor's  eamitf  f"  And  lbs.  Fbeid'a 
teeth  made  a  Ixttfe  didc  jaat  aodifale  is  the  nieut 
night. 

"Oh,mimma!  my  heart  is  sii&.  Amltofaa 
toi«ht  and  aold  like  this  r 
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"ToDBivst  pay  the  penalty  for  loving  a par- 
vem'a  boo.  Come,  Julia^  no  peevishneM,  no 
more  romance,  no  more  vacillatioD.  Yoa  have 
tried  Pride  and  failed,  pitiably:  nov  I  insist  on 
your  tryii^  Love !  Child,  it  is  the  bane  of  our 
sex  to  oarry  nothing  out.  From  that  weakness  I 
yrSl  preserre  yoa.  And,  by-the-by,  ve  are  not 
goinff  to  marry  BichardHudie,  but  Alfred.  Now, 
Alfred,  with  idl  his  fuilts  and  defects  " 

"Mamma!  whatfiraltsF  what  defects ?" 

"Is  a  gentleman;  thanks  to  Oxford,  and  Har^ 
row,  and  nature.  My  dadin^  pray  to  Heaven 
night  and  day  for  your  dear  &Uier*8  saSe  return; 
for  on  him,  I  asanre  yon,  and  him  alon^  year 
happinaM  d^penda:  as  mine  does." 

"Mamma!"  /wuyl  Julia^ fim^"<"^T^c " "hat 
do  poor  girla  do,  who  have  lost  their  mother  P" 

"Look  abroad  and  see !"  was  the  grave  reply. 

Mrs.  Dodd  then  begged  her  to  go  to  sleep, 
like  a  good  ehiH  for  her  health's  sake;  all 
wonld  be  well;  and  with  this  ms  aboat  to 
return  to  her  own  room  :  but  a  white  hand  and 
arm  darted  oat  of  the  bed  avl  mnght  her. 

What !  Hope  has  oome  to  ae  %  night  id  the 
lHm«f  an  tragel,  and  tHaiL  I  let  her  go  back  to 
her  own  loomP  Kever!  never!  nsvarl  never! 
never  1"  And  she  pitted  the  bed  ezprennly, 
and  with  the  prettiest  impatienee. 

"  Welt,  let  Hope  take  off  ber  eanings  Ant," 
-suggested  Mrs.  Dodd. 

"  No,  no,  come  here  directly,  earroga  and  all." 

"No,  thank  you;  or  I  shall  have  ti^  hurting 
yon  next."' 

Mrs.  Fhtcid  removed  her  earriMfs,  mi  the 
tender  pair  passed  the  rest  of  the  ni^  in  one 
another's  arm^  The  young  giifs  tears  were 
dried;  and  hope  revived,  and  life  bloomed  again: 
only,  henceforth,  her  longing  eyes  located  oat  to 
sea  fiv  her  kthei;  homeward  bound. 

Next  day,  as  they  were  seated  together  in  the 
drawing-room,  Julia  came  from  the  window  with 
a  rush,  and  kneeled  at  Mrs.  Dodd'a  knee^  with 
bright  impktring  iaee  opturBed. 

"He  is  t^iese;  and— I  am  to  sipeaktohimf 
Is  that  it  P" 

"Dear,  dear,  dear  maamuir* 

**  Wdl,  then,  bniuc  me  my  things !" 

She  was  ten  minutes  pntting  thrai  on  t  Julia 
tried  to  ttqndite  her;  aadretwdedher.  She  had 
her  pace :  and  ooukl  not  go  bttyond  it. 

By  this  time  Alfred  Hardie  was  thoroughly 
iniBerafale.  Unable  to  move  his  father,  shonned 
by  Jnli^  sickened  by  wbat  he  had  heard,  and 
-indeed  seen,  of  her  gaiefy  and  indifference  to 
iheir  separation,  stung  by  jeakmsy,  tuid  fretted 
by  impatienoe,  he  was  druking  nearly  all  the 
iHtterBof  that  sweet  Fbssion,  Love.  But  as  you 
are  aware  he  ascribed  Julia's  inocmstaney,  light- 
ness, and  cruelty,  all  to  Mrs.  Dodd.  He  hated 
her  oordially,  and  dreaded  her  into  the  bargain : 
-he  played  the  sentinel  about  her  door  all  the 
more  l>ecause  she  had  asked  him  not  to  do  it. 
"  Ahreys  do  what  yourenemy  partimlarly  objects 
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to,"  said  he,  ikying  to  his  own  onse  the 
wisdom  of  a  Gteeek  phflosc^lwr,  one  of  his 
teachers. 

Bo,  when  the  gate  suddenly  opened,  and  instead 
of  Julia,  this  very  Mrs.  Dodd  wafted  towards 
him,  his  feefings  were  anything  bat  enviable. 
He  wished  bimseitf  away,  heartily,  b«t  was  too 
proud  to  retreat  He  stood  his  ground.  She 
oaese  up  to  him :  a  charmii^  amile  broke  out 
over  her  features,  "Ab,  Mr.  Hwdie,"  said  she, 
"if  yon  have  nothing  better  to  do,  will  you 
gin  me  a  minuter*  Heaisettted  with  ui  ill 
giaoe. 

"  May  I  Uka  jam  ■»  f 
He  oAnd  it  with  a  worae. 
ShftlmdherhaBdlighUyonit,  andit  Juddered 
at  her  tonoh.  He  fdilikewalkiug  with  a  velvet 

tigress. 

.i^some  instinct  she  divined  bis  sentiments, 
and  fond  her  task  more  difficult  than  ^  tuid 
thought;  she  took  some  steps  in  silence.  At 
last,  as  he  was  no  dissembler,  he  burst  out  pas- 
sionately, "  Why  we  you  my  enemy  P" 

"  I  am  not  your  enemy,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  Not  openly,  l>ut  all  the  more  dangerous. 
Ym  keep  ns  apart,  you  bid  her  be  gay,  and  forget 
me ;  vou  are  a  cruel  hard-hearted  lady." 

*'  No,  I  am  not,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  simply. 

"  Oh !  I  tielieve  you  are  good  and  kind  to  ail 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  you  know  you  have  a 
heart  of  irbn  for  me." 

"  I  am  my  daughter's  friend,  but  not  your 
enemy;  it  is  you  who  are  too  inexperienced  to 
know  how  delicate,  how  difficult,  my  duties  are. 
It  is  only  since  last  night  I  see  my  way  cle^r ; 
and,  look,  I  come  at  onco  to  yon  with  friendly 
intentions.  Suppose  1  were  as  impetnous  as 
you  are !  I  should,  peihaps,  be  calling  you  un- 
grateful." 

He  retorted  bitterly,  "Give  me  something  to 
be  grateful  for,  and  you  shall  see  wh^her  that 
baieness  is  in  my  nabire." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  pit  yoatotheproo(" 
said  slu^  ardily.  Let  as  walk  down  this  hue; 
then  yon  oaa  l>e  as  unjust  to  me  as  yon  plsu^ 
wiAont  attracting  public  attmtion." 

hi  the  lane  she  told  him  Quietiy  she  knew  the 
nature  of  his  fatlter's  olgeoiions  to  the  alliance  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  ud  they  were  objections, 
wliicli  her  husband,  on  his  zetuin,  woold  remove. 
On  this  he  changed  tiis  tonealittie,  and  implored 
her  piteously  not  to  deceive  him. 

"  1  will  not,"  said  she,  "  upon  my  honour.  If 
yon  are  as  constant  as  my  daughter  is  in  her 
esteem  for  you— notwithstuding  her  threadbare 
gaiety  worn  over  loyal  regret,  and  to  check  a 
paro^  c4  idle  ladies'  tongues — you  have  nottiing 
tofear&omme,andevra7tliiugtoe]q>ect.  Come, 
Alfred-^ay  1  take  that  UtKrly  with  you  P— tet  us 
understand  one  another.  We  only  want  tJiat  to 
l)e  friends." 

This  was  hard  to  resist ;  and  at  his  age.  His 
lip  trembled,  he  hesitated,  but  at  last  gave  her 
his  hand.  She  walked  two  liours  with  him,  and 
laid  herself  out  to  enlighten,  soothe,  and  comfort 
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his  sore  heart.  His  hopes  and  happiness  Terived 
under  her  masip,  as  Julia's  had.  in  tfae  midst  of 
it  all,  the  vise  woman  quietly  made  term^  he 
was  not  to  eome  to  the  house  but  on  her  invi- 
tation, unless  indeed  he  had  news  of  the  Agra 
to  communicate;  but  he  might  write  onoe  a  wedi 
to  her,  and  enclose  a  few  lines  to  Julia,  On  this 
otmcesnoB  he  proceeded  to  mumble  her  white 
wrist,  and  call  her  his  best,  dearest,  loTeUest 
friend ;  his  mother.  "  Oh,  remember said  he. 
with  A  relic  of  distrust;  "you  are  the  only  mother 
I  can  ever  hope  to  hare." 

That  touched  her.  Hitherto,  he  had  been  to 
her  but  a  thing  her  daughter  loved. 

Her  eyes  filled,  '*  My  poor,  warm-hearted, 
motherless  boy,"  she  said,  "  pray  for  my  husband's 
safe  return  <  For  <m  that  your  haMtiww  de- 
pends :  and  hers.   And  mine." 

So  now  two  more  bright  eyes  looked  kmgingly 
seaward  for  the  Agra;  homeward  bonnd. 


BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

A  TAUBxmLB  is  a  short  French  dramatic 
composition,  spoken  and  sung,  much  resembling 
otir  old-faahmned  Afterpiece  "with  songs,"  ex- 
cept that  it  is  often  emj^loyed  as  a  "Lever  du 
Bideau,"  or  Cnrtain-BAUer.  The  singing,  too, 
is  much  less  formally  utroduced.  Tbe  actors 
pass  from  singing  to  speaking,  and  from  peaking 
to  singing,  without  an^  pause,  as  if  they  were 
doing  so  merely  for  their  own  amusement  or  as 
if  the  song  were  a  continuation  of  the  speech. 
The  couplets,  indeed,  cany  on  the  plot  almost 
as  much  as  the  dialogue.  The  characters  are  a 
party  of  merry  magpies,  who  chirp  or  chatter, 
who  whistle  or  prate,  just  as  the  whim  seizes 
them.  The  great  points  in  vaudeville  acting  are 
to  be  sprightly,  natural,  and  gar — unless  the 
part  require  the  actor  to  exhibit  clever  dulness 
and  witty  stujiidit^. 

Hie  vaudeville  is  said  to  be  of  Norman  origin. 
There  is  a  pteasant  old  town  called  Vire,  with  a 
brawlinf^  stream  mshim;  through  it,  where  it  is 
the  fadiion  not  to  breauast,  but  to  make  up  for 
the  privation  by  eating  two  dinners  per  day.  It 
is  a  land  Sowing  with  milk  and  honej,  and  ab- 
solutely inundated  with  cyder.  In  ito  imme- 
diate environs  are  two  wooded  valleys,  re- 
nowned of  old  as  "Lea  Yiux  de  Vlre,"  whither 
the  townsfolk  used  to  resort  to  make  merry  with 
dancing,  drinking,  and  sin^ng.  7ht  songs 
composed  in  and  for  the  festive  meetings  of  the 
Vaux  de  Yire,  became  in  time  so  popular  that, 
by  a  bold  etymological  leap,  a  little  drama,  half 
made  up  of  couplets,  and  which  is  now  a  na- 
tional institution,  received  the  title  of  Vaude- 
ville. But  before  assuming  the  proportions  of 
a  theatrical  piece,  the  TaudeviUe,  for  centuries, 
was  no  more  than  a  satirical  bou^  called  forth 
by  the  cirenmatanees  of  the  day,  in  which  the 
people  avenged  themselves  of  the  01  treatment 
they  receivM  &om  their  rulers.  One  Fans 
theatre  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  takes  ita 
name  mtm,  and  is  devoted  to^  raudeville  espe- 


cially ;  but  vaudevilles  fiourish  and  are  enjoyed 
in  all  the  secondary  theatres  of  the  French 

metropolis. 

Asketch  of  the  principal  vaudeville  writers  has 
just  been  publisbed  by  M,  de  Rochefort,  himself 
a  distinguished  vaudevillist^  who  has  been  either 
the  collaborateur  or  the  friend  of  all  the  vau- 
devillistes  of  his  time.  With  one  great  excep- 
tion, Eof^ne  Scribe,  tliese  writers  hear  a  won- 
derful family  likeness ;  they  were  all  so  merry, 
so  vritty,  so  poor,  and  most  of  them,  rqwrt 
says,  so  frigfatfally  ugly.  Vaudeville  writing 
appears  to  be  either  the  last  resource  of  {Hodi- 
^ity  reduced  to  struts,  or  else  a  passKui  iriiii^ 
olds  complete  dominion  over  its  enraptured 
votary.  M.  de  Boch^Mt  himself  gave  up  go- 
vnnment  employment  to  pursne  the  pleasures 
of  dramatic  authorship.  He  preceded  his  lite- 
rary career  by  official  travels  in  foreif^  coun- 
tries. Mosquitoes  stung  him  before  critics  did. 
He  had  inhaled  the  perfume  ctf  orange  groves 
long  before  he  sniffed  and  preferred  the  smell  of 
lamps  and  orange-peel. 

His  own  biwraphf  is  brief  but  remarkable. 
He  was  all  but  oom  m  the  prisons  of  the  Beign 
of  Tmor ;  having  spent  the  first  two  years  of 
his  life  ther^  in  company  with  bis  mother,  a 
strong  courageous  wonuua,  who  was  conduniwd 
to  the  guillotme,  and  whose  executicm  was  tmly 
prevrated  hj  the  death  of  Robespierre.  After 
their  liberatum  from  prison,  tbe  family  were  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Orleans 
Grammar  School,  where  his  education  was  in* 
terrupted  by  a  long  ilbess,  in  which  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  lit* 
tenor,  afl^r  serving  for  some  time  as  clerk  to  a 
bookseller.  But  having  contrived  to  get  a  piece 
played  at  the  VaudeviUe  Theatre,  all  the  other 
office  clerks  treated  bim  as  if  he  had  tbe  plague. 
Tbe  still  more  decided  success  of  a  second  van- 
deville  converted  him  into  a  perfect  pariah.  He 
sent  in  his  resi^ation,  ana  started  with  the 
governor  of  the  lie  Bourbon  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary. 

As  secretary^  H.  de  BoeheFwt  bore  the 
whole  weight  U  government  on  his  shoulders. 
The  governor  IbII  ill  irith  the  gout,  and  was 
confined  to  hia  bed  for  eleven  Months  at  a 
single  spell.  Two  years  of  this  work  tired 
tbe  secretary  out.  Besides,  as  he  remarks, 
pleasure,  in  the  colonies,  is  suppressed ;  tout 
only  amusement  is  to  look  at  the  tkj,  bask  in 
the  sun,  or  doze  in  a  hammock.  Se^ed  with 
invincible  nostalgia,  he  b^^d  the  governor  to 
send  him  hack  to  France.  The  ^vemor,  on^ 
two  days  afterwards,  followed  his  secretaiy'a 
example,  and  solicited  hia  own  recaL  Any- 
where but  in  Paris,  they  felt  themselres  to 
be  fish  out  of  water.  Their  natural  histoiy 
studies  had  been  limited  to  tasting  roast  moakej 
and  stewed  psrroqnet.  The  caMeeniazy  was 
successively  daigtd  to  write  the  theitrical 
reports  of  two  gnnd  journals  whidi  mm  tSr 
tingttished  by  the  revolution  of  July.  Finally, 
slqtping  into  bis  ctmgenial  alemenk  he  beeano 
a  pnCmuoaal  manufaetnrer  of  nnaBnUeSi  but 
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the  income  lo  earned  was  not  eoonuoua,  because 
■uuugen  had  tlieir  &roaritei  then,  as  managen 
have  uwir  fiiTOiiritea  dot. 

Aodcsi  the  first  of  M.  de  Rochefori'sportnits, 
boasted  of  bavins  been  secretary  to  Braon.  He 
dressed  so  shabbil^i  that  the  children  in  the 
streets  ran  after  him  to  throT  stones  at  him. 
The  leading  adTenture  of  his  life  was  this :  One 
di^,  in  a  publiohouse  in  Belleville,  he  was  medi- 
tating on  an  emptr  bottle.  Beside  him  were  a 
biacKsniith  and  his  wife,  who  drank  till  the; 
quarrelled,  and  quarrelled  till  they  fought.  Aade 
rose  and  offerecl  his  mediation.  The  husband, 
without  l>a;in^  the  slightest  attention,  continued 
his  matrimonial  discipline,  exclaiming,  "Mon 
Sieu!  Who  wiU  rid  me  of  this  woman?  I 
would  let  her  go  cheap." 

Aode^  illumined  with  a  bright  idea,  inqoired, 
"  What  will  you  take  for  herl" 

"  Whatever  anybody  is  fool  enough  to  give." 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  for  thu^  bancs  r" 

"  Certamly.  Down  with  them.  Take  her, 
and  be  off  with  yon." 

Tlw  poor  woman,  subject  to  daily  beatings, 
made  no  difficulty  in  following  her  purchaser. 
The  pair  dwelt  tu  a  cottage,  like  fhitemon  and 
Bauaa,  happily,  for  five-and-tweaty  years. 

At  one  time,  Aude  worked  in  pattnmrship,  and 
lived  with  a  fellow-vaodeviUiste,  Dorvigny,  wlio 
was  a  natural  son  of  Louis  the  Fifteentn.  Tbeir 
joint  worldly  wealth  was  such,  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, they  had  only  one  suit  of  clothes  between 
then.  The  uncud  uutuer  hod  to  lie  in  bed 
vhSe  tlw  othw  took  his  widka  abroad.  A  propos 
of  a  writer  uunad  Sewxtn,  M.  de  Eoobefort  oas 
fotgotten  to  mention  tlut  a  tamboonae  figures 
in  evei^  one  of  bis  (Sewriu's)  pieces. 

Brazier,  another  prolific  vaudevillist^  was  for 
a  time  Ubranan  to  the  Arsenal,  but  was  dismissed 
for  incompatibility  with  scientific  rarBuita. 
While  there,  he  wrote  inside  his  hat,  "EKlU>ria 
Brazier" — This  book  belongs  to  Brazier.  He 
then  got  employment  on  a  journal  as  a  collector 
of  the  small  misfortunes  which  hwpeu  in  Paris, 
at  the  rate  of  three  franca  per  misfortune.  He 
was  a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  life  while 
hunting  up  crunes  and  accidents.  The  greater 
the  abundance  of  fires  and  murders,  the  more 
luxurious  was  his  fare. 

One  evening,  he  enteted  the  green-room  of 
the  Tari^t&  with  such  delisht  de|ncted  on  his 
countenance,  that  his  Itienos  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  bad  had  a  new  piece  received  by  the 
committee,  and  comphmeuted  him  accordingly, 

"It  is  not  that,''  be  said.  "It  is  quite  a 
different  affair  which  puts  me  in  spirits.  1  had 
promised  my  wife  to  take  her  into  the  country 
to-morrow ;  but  all  the  cash  we  could  muster 
between  us  was  eighteen  francs,  which  was  not 
enough.  Providence  led  me  to  the  Palais  de 
Justi]ce,  where  I  learnt  that  an  individual, 
coming  down  the  g^nd  staircase,  had  just 
broken  his  1<^.  Noting  the  fiact,  I  followed  the 
Quays  to  the  Rue  Daupliine,  where  I  saw  a 
crowd.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  learn  that  a 
woman  had  been  thrown  down  ai^  severely 
Iffuised  bj  a  cart  kden  with  atones.  I  ran  off 


to  my  journal  with  these  two  misfortunes,  which 
completed  the  sum  of  twenty-four  francs ;  and 
I  have  bad  the  j^easuxe  of  informing  my  wife 
that  she  shall  go  into  the  eoont^  to^norrow." 

^Hiese  temporaiy  resoarees  did  not  suffice  to 
render  Braater  independrat  of  the  theatre.  He 
eventusllj  devoted  himself  entirely  to  vaude- 
ville, which  brought  him  great  i^tplause,  if  not 
much  money ;  for  Scribe  bad  not  yet  regulated 
the  rights  of  dramatic  authors. 

Madame  de  la  Sabliire  relates  that,  crossing 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  one  morning  to  go 
to  Versailles,  she  saw  La  Fontaine  deep  in  hh 
meditations^  leaning  against  a  tree.  Woen  she 
came  back  in  the  evening,  she  found  him  still  in 
the  same  place ;  and  it  liad  been  raining  hard  all 
day  !  The  same  was  the  esse  with  Brazier.  Frost, 
sunshine,  hail,  or  snow,  did  not  prevent  his  wan- 
dering sl<»g  the  Boulevards,  eoipUtiwg  with  all 
his  might  and  main.  He  was  a  victim  vowed  to 
rosea  of  eight  nllables.  If  he  hcq>pened  to  meet 
one  of  his  mends,  be  palled  bis  hat  over  his  eyes 
to  pass  unnoticed,  for  fear  of  losing  a  rhyme. 

In  like  manner,  Th^aulon  improvised  hundreds 
of  little  dramas  as  he  walked  the  streets.  Cal- 
deron's  or  Lope  de  V^'s  fecundity  was  nothing 
in  comparison  to  his.  Whatever  be  touched 
turned  to  vaudeville  or  comedy.  He  has  been 
seen  to  write  the  complete  plan  of  a  dramatic 
piece  while  he  breakfasted,  with  more  than 
twenty  people  talking  around  him— even  with 
him — without  troubling  tbe  course  of  his  ideas. 
He  ought  to  have  earned  a  deal  of  money ;  no 
one  knewwkat  became  of  it;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  he  sold  his  co^rights  for  low  pnoea  to 
usurers.  In  a  few  years,  he  quite  forgot  bis 
most  charming  comedies.  He  has  been  caught 
applaudinc  a  piece  of  his  own  writing ;  the  name 
of  the  author  had  entirely  sUpped  hia  memory. 
When  he  died,  he  was  writing  a  vaudeville. 
Twenty-four  bouts  scareely  intervened  between 
his  last  song  and  the  De  Profundis,  the  final 
couplet  of  human  life. 

Augustin  Hapd^  was  a  pensive  little  man, 
holding  his  head  on  one  side  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  only  be  was  no  flute-player,  as  the  King 
of  Prussia  was.  He  never  uttered  a  syllable  to 
any  c^ie  except  concerning  the  getting  up  of 
his  pieces,  in  whidi  art  his  talents  were  su- 
preme. He  had  scarcely  men  above  the  second 
class  of  dramatic  pnrvCTOts  to  the  Ambigu  and 
the  Qalt^,  when  ae  obtained  tbe  privilege  of 
establishing  at  the  Porte  Saint  Mu-Ud,  tbe 
Thdktredes  JeuxOymniques.  He  was  allowed  to 
perform  pantomimes  only  and  vaudevilles  with 
two  actors.  His  pantomimes  were  composed  on 
the  largest  scale,  in  accordance  with  the  dimen- 
sions  01  his  theatre.  One  bold  idea  occurred  to 
him;  namely,  to  make  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a 
promiuent  character  in  one  of  his  productions. 
The  master  of  so  many  vanquished  kiuga  was 
then  shining  in  all  bis  glory.    The  author's 

S reject  was  executed  under  the  tiUe  of  "  Tbe 
[an  of  Destiny."   An  actor  named  Chevalier 
was  found,  wb<^  by  a  lucky  chance,  bore  a 
striking  likcBMs  to  the  en^ieriHr. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
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oitement  sad  surprise  this  exhibitioii  cawed. 
It  was  remembered,  indeed,  that  LoBis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  pnt  upon  the  sti^  hy 
Hacine  in  his  Betenice;  but  it  was  onl^  tne- 
taphoricalk,  ae  it  wen,  bj  aHiuion  Mud  impli- 
oation.  Here,  the  Uvi^  soreveign  of  Fhuooe 
was  brouf^t  upon  the  boards  of  a  theatre^  re- 
produced with  nis  exact  coetame,  bis  abmpt  and 
oonrulaive  geaturos,  making  the  illasioii  per- 
fectlv  complete.  Nobodj  could  understand  how 
the  dramatic  censors  could  have  committed  the 
enormity  of  licensing  persoDalities  which  mi^ht 
call  foith  hostile  manifestations  in  the  pit. 
Hapd^,  howefer,  oontriTcd  to  triumph  over  all 
these  appiehenaions ;  and  the  puhlie  curiosity, 
excited  to  the  utmost,  converted  the  experi- 
ment  into  an  immense  pecaniarj  success.  So 
great,  indeed,  waa  the  success,  that  Napoleon 
wished  to  witnon  it,  inooguto.  One  erewng, 
he  and  Dnne  proeeeded  mysteriondj  to  tbe 
Porte  Saint  Martin,  dismiaed,  and  in  a  nackney- 
ooach.  A  box  of  the  Aemiires,  tbe  only  one 
remaining  vacant,  was  taken  at  tbe  box-office. 
The  emperor  hastily  entered  it)  and  fell  into  a 
violent  at  findnig  his  shoes  and  atockinga 
daubed  wrth  paste  and  paint.  Some  workmen 
who  were  refreshing  the  decorations  of  tbe 
theatre  had  left  their  pots  in  that  unhicky  box. 
The  emperor  went  away  in  a  fury,  without  re- 
maining to  see  the  pieoe,  whitA  was  stopped  the 
next  day.  It  was  snother  instanee  of  sveat 
effects  prodnoed  b^  little  causes.  The  check- 
takers  bad  recognised  tbe  tenant  of  the  box 
from  his  enenetie  style  of  diotion.  Gnak  con- 
fosim  behindrtbe  seenes;  tbe  manager  in  utter 
despair.  Next  morning  hie  started  {»  rontaiae- 
Ueau,  where  the  ooart  happened  to  he  at  the 
time.  But  all  Ina  pleadn^  wne  in  wn ;  the 
angry  diief  waa  iuexonU^  and  ^e  prdnntioB 
was  maintmned. 

At  the  lUatoration,  Eapd^  disappeared  from 
stage  life.  He  wrote  pamphlets  aninst  The 
Man  of  Destiny,  of  whom  he  had  hiUierto  been 
the  flatterer.  The  theatre  of  the  Porte  Swnt 
Martin  ceased  to  be  mute.  B  mwrerad  its 
speech  with  pure  mdodrama. 

After  passing  the  authon  in  review,  a  few 
anecdotes  are  siven  of  thek- interpreters.  Aotors, 
in  tbe  bad  (M  times,  were  sabjeeted  to  a  cruel 
prosoiptioE ;  harsh  and  ridieukms  prejudiees 
oompmdy  ent  then  off  from  aooie^.  The 
were  the  first  to  set  tiie  intolerattt  ex- 
ample; forgetting  that  two  oomediana  of  anti- 
quity, Genestus  and  Felacie,  figure  in  the 
Lefpenda  of  tbe  Saints ;  and  also  that  it  was  a 
cardinal,  one  Bichelieu,  who  founded  the  theatre 
in  France,  and  rescned  it  from  wandoing  buf- 
foons, wlio  personated  tbe  Deity  and  bis  Angels 
with  impunity — that  Mdi^re  was  admittea  to 
Louis  the  fourteenth's  table — and  that  Justi- 
nian, the  great  lai^rer,  married  an  aotress,  who 
exercised  over  bim  an  influence  equal  to  that 
with  which  Aspasia  governed  Pericles.  These 
piejodioes  exist  no  loiter.  They  were  all  the 
more  unjust,  beeause  several  aotors  were  like- 
wise eminent  as  anthois.  It  Boffioea  to  Hwntkni 
the  nane  of  MoU^ 


Ute  actresses  the  Vaudeville  reaeoibled  a 
bouquet  of  flowers.  Bean^  had  eataUished  bet 
empire  in  that  happy  thei^.  With  saeh  re* 
aooNM  at  their  oonmand,  au&ora  ooidd  hardly 
avoid  soeeeediiig.  Aa  aooa  aa  the  ladiea  ie^ 
peared  on  the  st^e,  tbe  spectators  fell  in  love 
with  tbem — and  what  we  love  we  alwavs  ap- 
plaud. Hie  same  materials  still  exist;  but  it 
IS  doubtful  whether  writers  of  tbe  present  day 
make  an  e<fually  skilful  nse  of  them.  On  the 
stage,  nothmg  triumplts  like  beauty.  M.  de 
Roebefort  analogically  illustntes  his  axiom  by 
an  aneedote. 

When  Talleyrand  was  minister,  be  was  waited 
on  one  day  by  a  young  man  of  distinction,  who^ 
presented  a  pressing  recommendation  from  tta' 
Empress  Josephine.  She  soKoiCed  for  hm  a 
seoretatyshtp  to  an  onbaaay. 

"  Have  you  Btodieddiplomaeyf**  inquired  H. 
de  Talleyrand. 

"  Yes,  monseicneor.  It  has  hitherto  been  my 
sole  oeeupation." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur.  The  offioe  of  »eore- 
tjoy  to  the  Swedish  embassy  is  jnat  now  vacant ; 
I  promise  yon  ^all  have  it.  Good  awnung.  I 
will  shortly  send  your  nonination.** 

The  younff  gentleman  waa  retiring,  after  over- 
wbriminff  the  minister  with  thanks,  when  the 
latter  called  him  back,  and  asked,  "  Monsirar, 
are  you  nsually  ludcy  f" 

"  Alas !  no,  monsej^near,  I  Inve  tried  for. 
tune  in  various  ways,  mt  aa  yet  faan  nercr  becB 
Mt  to  Buoceed." 

"In  that  case,  monaieor,  I  an  eiticmdy 
soiry;  but  what  haa  pasaad  between  US  goes  for 

It  isa  terrftle  truth  to  Kpply  to  aetresses,  but 
a  man^;er  mmt  kne  pntty  wmtm. 

Eiq^ish  pli^^ioera  nave  no  idea  of  old  French 
b»otry  xespeetuig  the  three  Dramatio  Unities 
oT tinw,  place,  and  action—one  acUoB,  in  cme 
loeali^,  within  four-and-twenty  bonis.  It  waa 
a  nattM  of  faith  rather  than  a  rule  of  criti- 
cism. -  it  was  clang'  to  with  tbe  persisteBce 
with  which  a  Gbwreh  mamtaina  her  dogmas.  At 
the  epoch  when  Lemercier*s  Cliristopber  Co- 
lumbuB  was  refffesented  at  the  Od«oD,  the 
Parisian  studente  were  as  classical  as  tbey  an 
romantic,  or  rather  tolerant,  now.  At  that  time, 
the  rkHutiiaa  of  the  unities  was  regarded  as  a 
hemoBB  eriaie. 

Nevertheless,  tiiey  nught  have  expeotcd  tti^ 
the  aat^or,  when  he  put  tho  great  Oenoeae  oa 
tbe  stage,  oonld  not  leave  him  at  laiUtePa  eoaai 
foe  tbrtt  lon^  acta,  with  nothing  to  do  bat  to 
pr^nre  for  hia  voyage.  'Rm  oonsideration  bad 
no-  effect  on  tiie  beheaded  youth  who  fllled 
the  pit  When  the  seoond  aet  displayed  the 
bold  discoverer  out  at  sea  on  tbe  deck  of  his 
ship,  a  furious  storm  burst  forth  in  tbe  theatre. 
The  guard  took  part  in  it ;  the  sonof  Y^ial^the 
inspector  of  police,  had  his  ana  broken  in  the 
row ;  M.  de  Rochefort,  who  supported  the 

Eiece,  escaped  with  the  loas  of  his  hat ;  three 
undred  atadents  woe  arrested,  and  the  em> 
peror  had  th^  immediately  ineorparated  in  the 
army,  inflezifa^  rafoaiag toliateD  to aay  zai 
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atrance.  He  aappresaed  the  Dramatio  Unity 
Hiots,  by  a  slight  foretaste  of  fimsian  recnuting 
in  Foiand. 

Dramatic  writers  maj.perbaps,  have  been  theiQ>- 
sdres  a  little  dnunaiised.  It  is  said  that  one 
writer,  6Ddingbia  sight  beginning  to  fail  him,  went 
to  consult  an  ocolist  whose  celebrity  was  confined 
to  the  adTertisementB  which  he  eansed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers.  The  medical  man, 
after  inspection,  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it 
was  passing  ophthalmia  without  daofjer,  and, 
indeed,  of  no  importance.  They  continued  to 
cbat  upon  the  sobjeet,  growing  more  and  more 
fftmiliar. 

"Monsicnr,"  said  the  oculist,  "I  have  in- 
rented  an  ointment  which  wonld  have  restwed 
Tobias's  swht  inthont  troubKag  either  angel  or 
fisb.  But  1  bare  not  yet  tried  it  on  any  patient, 
and  I  would  give  a  handsome  dooceor  to  whom- 
Boerer  wonlcTsnbmit  to  the  experiment." 

"How  mnoh  irooU  yon  gin?"  iaqaind  the 
writer. 

**Aliimdredlniu!s*' 

"Pw  month  r 

"Per  month." 

"  I  accept  the  baigaiB,  if  it  is  mod  for  a 
year.  I  am  toot  blind  man  during  that  period, 
ion  will  nndertake  to  fnrmah  the  dog." 

The  oeulist,  fmeseeing  tbe  publicity  that 
would  be  titt  consequence  of  saeh  a  cure,  did 
not  hesitate.  The  scribe  appeared  in  bis  new  cha- 
racter, in  all  the  pnbtie  pkees  of  Paris,  At  tbe 
dose  of  the  jear,  when  tbe  wwld  was  persnaded 
that  the  patient  was  afflicted  with  hopeless 
blindness,  the  oooiist  observed  that  it  was 
time  to  look  sharp,  the  term  <^  tbe  agreement 
having  expired.  '  The  writer,  however,  refused 
to  reeorer  his  s^i^  threatemw  to  expose  the 
charlatan,  unless  he  came  down  with  two 
yeaza'  indemnity.  A  kmg  and  load  disciission 
mnetoded  witii  the  payment  of  the  snm  de- 
manded. Tbe  experiment  was  perfwmed  in 
pnUic.  The  patient  was  duly  oMmaOed  in  the 
preseaee  nmneraua  witaesees; — and  the  re- 
medy rendered  him  nallv  blind. 

Tbe  £amoas  Coont  Aost<^)diin,  who  set  fire 
to  Moscow,  was  a  fieqaent  visitor  behind  the 
scenes  and  in  the  green-room  of  tbe  Tari^t^. 
He  was  acoloesBS,  with  a  head  tike  H<rfophernee, 
and  great  fiery  eyes,  which  might  inspire  fear  at 
first  sight;  nevertheless  he  was  mild,  polite,  and 
very  amia)^  A  pnero  oaiied  Weitlier  was  then 
nan  rriransal  It  was  a  parody  of  the  noto- 
riooB  novel,  and  exeited  npraarKnB  langbter. 
The  ooont  was  obDstnt  in  hn  attendanoeat  tbe 
rdieaniilB,  ud  ew^y  awuted  tke  first  nerfwm- 
ance,  which  was  du:^ed  by  the  cootinaea  success 
of  oue.of  Scribe's  efaarminf  jHeees.  Mewwhile, 
the  JKmpenv  of  Russia  onnred  him  to  retoni  to 
SIosoow ;  and  there  was  no  choice  bat  to  obey. 
On  reaching  'Weimar,  he  beard  that  Werther 
bad  actKRlly  been  brought  out ;  so  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  remained  there  three  months,  wit- 
aessiug  the  perfurmanee  every  Kgfai.  Rostopchia 
mtertained  a  great  uitipathy  towards  Goethe 
and  tbe  whole  school  of  German  literature.  He 
detested  its  oloody  ^eammess,  and  s^ke  of 


Gtoethe  as  a  profound  and  perfect  egotist :  com- 
paring him  to  that  bit  of  old  cracked  china, 
Fontenelle,  who  preserved  himself  ia  cotton 
wool,  in  his  academic  chair,  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  parody  of  Werther  became  the  cause  of  a 
still  greater  scandal.  When  Madame  Catalini 
went  to  sing  at  Mnnieh,  ahe  visited  the  lions  of 
the  Bavarian  ca|Htal,  and  amongst  others  the 
author  of  Faust  and  Werttier. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Goethe,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  entered,  "  I  saw  your  Werther  at  the  Va- 
Ti^t^  !  Allow  me  to  oongratalate  you.  It  made 
me  Jaugh  till  I  eried  aeam." 

At  this  speedi,  Goethe's  countenance  turned 
as  black  as  thunder.  Without  replyiog  a  single 
word,  he  mottooed  to  the  songstress  to  leave 
the  room.  Urn  mistake  waa  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

Among  tbe  performers  of  tbe  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  there  was  one,  named  Cbapelie,  who 
pla;  ed  Pantaloons  and  stupid  dd  men  to  the  life. 
And,  indeed,  he  iras  na^iraUy  sim|de  and  oredu- 
looa.  Before  taking  to  the  sti^  he  had  been  a 
grocer  in  the  Rue  St.  Honw6,  and  for  soone  little 
time  he  ootnbtBed  shopkeeping  with  dramatic 
pursuits ;  but  eventually  he  became  bankrupt, 
and  gave  np  bis  sugar  and  spice  to  his  4»-editors. 
LapOTte,  the  hu'leqain,  bad  such  influence  over 
him  that  be  could  make  him  believe  wltatever  he 
chose.  Once,  wlien  it  bad  been  raining  all  day 
Itmg,  Laporte  told  bim  that  an  immeiKe  crowd 
had  assembled  in  the  square  of  tbe  Palais  Royal - 
to  see  a  very  flue  carp  which  was  swimming 
down  the  kennel.  Cbapelie,  who  was  dressed 
as  Pantaloon,  and  was  waiting  to  go  on  the 
stage,  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  have  a  look  at 
tbe  wonderful  fish.  He  asked  everi^bodjr  where 
it  was,  and  people  only  laughed  in  us  face. 
On  returning,  he  found  Uie  onrtmn  raised ;  he 
had  missed  nta  entry,  and  bad  to  pay  a  fine. 

One  norning,  Laporte  arrived  to  reliearse  a 
piece  m  which  Cbapelie  had  a  part ;  and,  as  bis 
faith  began  to  be  shaken,  although  be  was  still 
extremely  inquisitive,  the  harlequin,  addressing 
one  of  his  comrades,  reconnted  confidentially 
that  he  bod  just  seen  in  the  Rue  ^Notrc  Dame 
des  Victoires  a  new-fashioned  diligence  made  of 
elastic  gum,  which  had  the  great  advantage  of 
expandtug  at  pleasm-e,  so  as  to  hold  any  Dumber 
of  passengers.  Chapelle  did  not  lose  a  syllable 
of  tlie  secret  As  soon  a«  the  rehearsal  waa 
over,  he  betook  hioaelf  by  stealth  to  the  coaoh- 
office.  Laporte,  expee^ng  that  he  would  do 
so,  got  there  before  him.  ia  a  di^iae  wfaieh 
prevented  his  being  recognised.  Cliapelle  made 
his  way  into  tbe  yard,  looked  about  him.  on^ 
not  perceiving  the  olnect  of  his  search,  went 
up  to  Laporte  himself  to  inquire  where  the 
elastic  diligence  was.  "  It  has  just  started  fox 
the  Pays  des  Cretins  (or  for  Idiot  Town),"  hia 
comrade  replied.  "If  you  bad  been  a  little 
earlier,  there  was  room  for  you."  Satisfied  with 
tbe  answer,  he  went  lua  way ;  bat  in  tbe  eveu- 
itig,  he  asked  every  one  in  tbe  theatre  where 
Idiot  Towu  waa.  Some  said  it  was  in  tbe 
Valais ;  another,  less  serupnloiH,  told  him  that 
it  was  No.  13,  Rue  de  Charttes,  which  was  tbe 
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boue  in  irliicli  Cbapelle  lodged.  They  were  not 
sore  that  lie  ever  compreutuded  tue  mjstifl- 
cation. 

A  Tcty  remarkable  actor  at  the  Vaudeville,  but 
remarkable  for  quite  utother  sort  of  qualitiea,  vas 
Yeripr^,  the  father  of  the  charming  Jean;.  Noble 
chaiacten,  historical  personages,  were  rendered 
by  him  with  a  perfection  of  truthfulncse  which 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  public. 
The  end  of  hia  career  was  sad.  He  was  BDiitten 
with  insanity  wtiile  playinf;  a  vaudeville  entitled 
Fontenelle.  The  same  terrible  accident  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  to  actors.  It  occurred 
m  a  little  oiift4ot  piece,  on  the  slavery  of  Reg- 
nard,  the  poet,  in  AUpen,  which  K.  de  Boehe- 
fort  wrote  for  the  Vari^^.  Leonard  Tooaet. 
who  played  the  part  of  Begnard,  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  oi  a  couplet.  He  recommenced  it 
three  times,  but  could  not  finish  it.  He  was 
obliged  to  retreat  behind  the  Mwnea,  and,  next 
day,  into  a  lunatic  aaylum. 

The  number  of  dramatic  victims  in  France  is 
very  considerable.  M.  de  Rodiefort  believes  that 
actresses  are  less  subject  than  actors  to  this  sad 
affliction.  Nevertheless,  not  long  ago,  a  pro- 
vincial actress  of  great  merit  vras  suddenly 
stopped  in  her  part,  on  the  stage,  by  mental  de- 
ranfi;«ment.  Tne  previous  evening,  ^e  had  re- 
gretted the  thinness  of  Hia  house,  because,  she 
said,  she  nefer  felt  herself  in  better  train  Sot 
acting.  Her  oomndes  also  stated  that  on  that 
laat  occasion  she  aurpMied  herself. 


THE  8UNEEM  CITT. 

Bt  day  U  lies  hlddn  and  loiki  benaatli 

The  rip^es  that  Uo^  vritb  light ; 
Bat  calmly,  and  dearly,  and  ctdfUy  as  death, 

It  glooms  Into  ihapc  by  night, 
When  nose  hat  the  awful  HMvaas  and  me 
Can  lock  on  the  01^  that's  snak  In  Oe  Sm. 

Many  a  Castle  I  InUlt  la  the  air ; 

Towers  that  gleaaied  In  the  ana; 
Spina  that  eoued  to  stately  and  fkir 

They  touched  baaven  every  one, 
Lie  nnder  the  waters  that  monnifiiUy 
Closed  over  ths  Ci^  that's  sunk  In  the  Sea: 

fins  hoaeei,  bnt  mm  a  Home ; 

Windows,  and  no  live  face! 
Doors  set  wide  where  no  beattog  hearts  eMoe; 

No  voioe  la  heard  In  the  place: 
It  sla^  in  tha  arms  of  EtMnlty— 
Ihe  dmt  Cl^  that's  sank  hiihe  Sea. 

There  the  Cue  of  ny  dead  love  Ilea, 

Embalmed  in  the  bitterect  teara ; 
No  breath  on  the  lipe  I  no  smile  in  the  eyes, 

Tho'  yon  watcht  for  years  and  years: 
And  ihb  dear  drowned  eyes  sever  dose  from  mi^— 
Lookbg  op  tnm  the  Ci^  Ihat^s  sunk  in  the  sea. 

Two  of  ths  bonniest  Birds  of  Ood 

That  ever  warmed  hnman  heart 
a  nest,  till  they  flattered  Ihdr  wlngi  ahnfadf 

lie  there  in  their  duunben  apstt,— 
l>eadl  yet  pleading  moat  piteoaaly 
In  tha  fansnns  City  that's  sunk  In  the  Sta. 


And  oh !  the  brave  renturea  there  Xylag  ia  wz«ck| 

Dark  on  that  ahore  of  tbe  LoatI 
Gone  dovrn,  with  every  hope  on  deck, 

When  ali-Mll  for  «  glorioua  coast. 
And  tbe  wa\'ea  go  qwrhling  splendidly 
Over  the  City  that's  sunk  is  ths  Sea. 

Then  I  look  from  my  City  that's  sank  in  tha  Saa, 

To  that  StarXbamber  overiwad ; 
And  tortuh^y  thay  qneition  ma— 

"  What  of  this  worid  of  the  dead 
That  lies  ont  of  al^t,  and  hot*  will  It  be 
With  tiie  Ci^  and  that,  when  tlwre'a  no  awn  saa  r* 


WHITSUNTIDB  IN  THE  CX>UNTRI. 

OuB  Chii^bury  club  h<4ds  its  annual  re- 

joiciug  every  Whitsuntide  between  the  falliiviif 
of  the  May  blossom  and  the  coming  on  of  tbe 
hay  harvest.  Sun  or  rain,  hot  or  cold,  the  dub 
dinner,  tbe  two  club  auppers.  the  pnx^ioo,  and 
the  dance,  take  place  at  Dowton  Farra. 

The  earliest  indication  of  the  coming  feast 
breaks  out  in  the  beginning  of  Slay,  when  glossy 
streamers  of  red  and  blue  begin  to  show  in 
bouquets  in  the  shop  windows  at  Swallowtoini, 
the  post-town  and  market-town  of  our  dis- 
trict of  Dowusbire :  a  phu^e  coosistinc  of  long 
straggling  streets  of  two  rows  of  dull  bald- 
looking  stone  houses,  that  stand  silently  staring 
at  each  other  from  century  to  century,  like 
stupid  guests  at  a  stupid  dinner-party.  Those 
cockades  that  look  so  like  dahlu^  and  those 
streamers  of  blue  and  red  ribands  so  mnck 
resembling  those  worn  by  tbe  recruits  of  her 
Majesty's  resimenta  of  the  line,  are  the  Chiekle- 
bury  olub  colours,  and  are  int<mded  to  decorate 
the  bosoms  and  rusty-brown  hats  of  the  members 
of  the  "Roval  Good  Samaritan  Mutual  Aid 
Society." 

TVhen,  I  say,  the  hawthorn  blossom  baa  fallen 
from  the  hed^,  like  a  shroud  snddenlv  removed; 
when  the  fresh  vigorous  spring  leaps  uom  undra^ 
blithe  and  gay,  and  laughing  in  the  happy  ann- 
sbine;  when  on  rainy  <uys  the  mower,  inst  for 
preparation,  already  wfaeta  bis  loiw  cnrrea  stTthe- 
for  tiie  hkji  when  the  blackurd  bog^  to 
sharpen  his  oraace  beak,  for  ihe  c^ienies  hogU 
to  darken,  when  the  green  oom  is  afootor  mocft 
high,  when  the  young  birds  begin  to  find  their 
legs,  when  the  graas  begins  to  plume  and  flower» 
and  tbe  clover  to  sweetni and  purple;  tbendoe» 
tlie  country  mind  bqpn  to  look  forward  to  tba 
club  dinner.  Then,  across  the  rolling  greea 
prairies  of  com  rises  to  tlie  ^epherd'a  memory 
the  soent  of  roast  meat,  and  the  scented  vapour 
of  the  eighteen-pounder  plum-pudding;  then,  to 
the  driver  in  the  little  wnite  tilt  cart,  tbe  rerf 
wayside  flowers  round  Dowion  Pam  seem  by 
strange  magio  to  exhale  tbe  odour  of  boiled 
savoys,  and  the  fuzae  bloaaom  itself  to  forget  ita 
alnunid  scent  and  to  breathe  forth  tbe  perfume 
enormous  veal-jms. 

About  a  month  before  Whitsuntide,  tbe 
female  farm-servants  begin  to  be  aeiied  witli 
atroiig  migratory  instinct,  and  tbe  oTCTbauliqg 
of  Uue  bonneUboxes  and  M  chesla  ia  n  aoBatant 
emplojinei^  in  th«  apring  ereninga.  TSia  uHk, 
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ooming  home  from  clmrch,  of  the  glossy-hsired 
■erraQt-girls  irho  carry  their  prayer-books  folded 
m)  square  in  their  clean  white  pocket-liandker- 
cniefs,  as  relmoosly  as  if  that  mode  of  preserring 
the  book  and  dirtying  the  haDdkerchieifaad  been 
commanded  by  statute,  has  been  about  the  clnb 
danoe,  the  clnb  holiday,  the  club  colours,  the  einb 
boothj  the  prospect  of  good  veatber  for  tbe 
club.  For,  Whitsuntide  is  tbe  time  when  lovers 
meet,  when  brothera  from  distant  farms  see  each 
other,  when  old  fether  is  Bent  foi^  when  mother 
has  a  new  diawl,  wlien  uster  oomn  from  htx 
place,  when  uncle  comes  down  from  London, 
when  obildiea  ^  new  clothes.  It  u  the  court- 
ing UmOt  tbe  tune  for  making  friend^  the  time 
for  lore,  peace,  aad  general  (pod  will. 

A  holuitaT  to  be  really  enjt^ed  must  be  well- 
earned.  The  Italians  enjoy  their  canuTal  the 
more  because  they  are  a  priest-ridden  people ; 
the  Loadoner  enjoys  tbe  Derb^-day  because  all 
the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  of 
the  year  he  works  with  his  nose  at  the  desk,  and 
in  a  bad  atmosphere.  So,  the  Downshire  shep- 
herds work  hard  and  live  hard  all  the  year,  and 
enjoj  the  dub  week  all  the  better  for  it.  To 
nmay  of  them,  the  olnb  dinner  is  tbe  only  dinner 
at  wnicb  in  the  whole  year  th^  haf  e  their  real 
aatiafaetion  of  good  batcher's  meat,  vdl  cooked. 
To  most,  it  is  Bie  only  week  in  the  year  of  real 
freedom,  contentment,  society,  and  happiness. 
The  tore  of  sacietr,  independence,  and  good  and 
plentiful  food,  is  oy  means  confined  to  rich 
people.  Hie  love  may  be  stunted  In  the  poor 
man's  mind,  as  the  fish  in  dark  cavern  nvers 
become  blind  from  not  nsing  tiieir  eyes ;  but  the 
lore  is  still  in  the  poor  man,  as  tbe  eye  ia  still 
in  the  fish. 

The  week  b^ore  Whitsuntide,  the  symptoms 
begin  to  increase.  On  every  white  Downshire . 
Toaa  you  meet  bands  of  wives  and  mothers  and 
ohildreu,  going  to  Swallowtown,  shopping — to 
buy  lai^5{iattenied  gowns  and  flovoed  waist- 
coats, and  those  tnuQtional  white  tliin  shawls 
with  Indiui  satteins,  peculiar  to  labourers* 
wives,  and  seldom  seen  in  towns.  Now,  tiie 
older  people  on  these  expeditions  carry  l&i^ 
wicker  baakota,  through  the  looped  handles  of 
which  tiiehr  arms  run;  and  they  oear,  whatever 
the  weiUher,  gbbnlar  gig-ombrellas,  with  much 
shining  brass-w(^k  amiut  the  black  booked 
handles;  and  the  children  run  on  before  and 
ohase  buds,  and  fall  into  ditches,  and  linger  at 
dangerous  ponds,  and  give  their  mothers  min- 
gled  horror  and  pleasure  in  large  alternate  doses. 
The  children  are  clear-eyed  and  bright-eyed 
as  angels,  and  nothing  can  match  the  purity  of 
their  oomplexions  but  tbe  pearly-puik  kftves  of 
&e  wild  do^-roses ;  and  the  daughters  m  trim 
and  neat-waisted,  and  walk  with  a  {vettj  inno- 
cent self-consciousness.  The  shopping  »  a  pain- 
fully pleasant  business.  There  is  a  sense  of  pride 
and  importance  about  it,  tempered  with  anxiety 
about  the  bargain.  The  shopman  with  rustic 
flattery  pours  out  his  variegated  stores  before 
the  cheery  country  pcoi^e,  and  extracts  from 
them,  not  merely  (beir  coin  but  also  tfamr  lariah 
admiration. 


Another  symptom  of  the  coming  rejoicing, 
also  perceptible  aboot  this  time,  is  of  a  more 
painful  nature.  It  consists  in  dreadful  shrieks, 
and  whistles,  and  sounds  like  the  beating  in  of 
an  old  liat;  this,  I  am  told,  is  the  club  band 
practismg.  Those  sounds  of  ill  omen  are  heard 
nightly  above  the  church  bells,  and  they  lead 
the  listener's  mind  to  loi^ngs  for  "a  lo^e"  in 
some  vast  wilderness.  The  sounds  die  away  at 
niglitfaU.and  the  brown  owl  then  hoots  in  triumph 
through  the  welcome  silence.  The  night  is  spent 
in  dream  dinn«!s,-in  dream  speeches,  and  dream 
dances.  But  the  longest  nights  must  have  aa 
end,  and  daybreak  at  last  comes  and  tains  dreams 
into  reality.   Tbe  blue  coat  of  singular  and  ex- 

Sensive  cut,  with  buttons  bright  as  gold,  the 
owered  waistcoats,  the  new  "  cords,"  t^,  above 
all,  the  red  and  blue  ribands  are  put  on,  and,  as 
the  bells  begin  to  "  ching-chang,  the  members 
of  "  The  Good  Samaritan  Mutual  Benefit  So- 
ciety" meet  at  Colonel  Hanger's  pati:  gate. 

Just  under  that  great  arch  of  mstio  work,, 
with  tbe  giant's  liE»d  on  the  keystone,  which 
Fitt,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  many  wise,  and  brave, 
and  beautiful  have  passed  under,  is  the  rendez- 
vous place  of  the  Downshire  sdf-helping  Samit- 
ritana.  Those  busy  men  with  Une  waods,  who 
act  as  sheep  dogs,  drive  on  the  loiterers,  and 
keep  Uie  whole  band  together,  are  the  stewards- 
— officers  elected  by  tnms,  and  liable  to  be  fined 
if  they  refuse  to  serre.  Tbe  members  of  this 
club  are  all  men,  but  there  an  female  clubs  in 
Downshire;  for  there  was  one  at  Dufferton 
where  I  once  lived,  and  it  gave  a  handsome 
reward  to  every  housemaid  who  had  kept  in 
good  health  for  twenty  yeaw,  and  it  re^ed  to- 
admit  my  oook  because  she  had  once  had  the 
ague.  That  good-natnred  moon-faced  fellow  is  tbe 
treasurer,  and  the  parish  clerk  to  boot ;  he  is  the 
leader  and  fugleman  of  the  whole.  That  hand- 
some old  man,  his  father,  with  the  colours  at  his 
battonJwIe,  who.  neariy  bent  doable,  paces  alme 
80  stardily,  and  with  his  stick  in  one  hand 
walks  al<nig  with  pride  in  the  Tan  of  all  the 
"  Boyal  Sanwitans,"  has  walked  with  that  club 
thirty  years,  and  as  no  one  else  present  has  been 
at  so  man^  anniversaries,  he  u  proud  itf  that 
simple  distinction. 

The  band  of  aix  performers  wear  blue  capa 
with  white  lace  round  them,  and  blue  trousers 
with  white  stripes  down  the  sides,  and,  thouch 
a  little  heavy-footed  and  dragging  in  their  walk, 
have  a  quasi-militarv  air,  aa  they  drum  and 
toot  and  blow  and  blast,  with  great  vigour  uid 
much  spirited  independence  of  one  another. 
And  now,  as  the  church  bell  calls  more  que- 
rulously, tbejprooBBUon,  which  began  by  march- 
ing dead  away  frcwi  the  viUi^  (steered  by  the 
men  with  the  blue  mmds),  suddenly  makes  a 
masterly  loop  turn,  and,  recoiling  on  itself, 
sweeps  roum  the  road  towards  the  chureb, 
heralded  by  the  band  exultingly  strident  and 
triumphant,  with  an  irrelevant  tune — ^Faddy 
will  yon  now.'*  or  Tiie  girl  I  left  behind  me — 
and  so  paganly  bursting  out  its  content,  the 
Uoyal  Samaritans  file  into  the  cliurohyard.  driv^ 
in,  as  it  were,  by  the  sight  of  the  rector,  who. 
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in  full  sail,  with  white  gown  and  crimson  Oxroid 
hood  Iteratdically  across,  appears  at  his  garden 
f^te,  making  for  the  church  porch.  As  rabbits 
into  theit  holes  at  sight  of  a  terrier,  so  do  the 
Bojal  Samaritans  make  a  dive  at  the  church- 
door  at  sight  of  the  Rererend  Mr.  St.  Ives,  wtth 
a  blue  uid  red  cockade  on  his  breast. 

The  organ  bursts  forth  eultii^T  at  the 
TBStor^  entnmoe;  all  tlie  bine  and  tea  ribands 
josUe  and  shake  down  by  degrees  into  the  va- 
riooB  pews.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  the  rows  of 
grcT  and  bald  heads  miofried  with  glossy  curls 
and  vonth's  plentiful  hair-&atching.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  violently  subdned  oooghing ;  and 
now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  Royal  Samaritan  s  mind 
turns  fondly  to  the  thought  of  the  roast  beef  on 
the  spit ;  but  the  outward  behavionr  of  every 
Samaritan  is  tlioroagfaly  decorous  and  praise- 
worthy. The  text  of  the  sermon  is,  '*  If  one 
member  sa.Ser,  all  the  members  snffer  with  it 
an  excellent  text  for  a  Bermon  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  an  adroiisUe,  kindly,  and  right- 
feding  sermon,  and  is  listened  to  attentively. 

Ana  then  the  congregation  tonbles  o«t,  and 
the  procession  re-forms.  The  band  plays  a  mili- 
tary air,  and  assnmes  a  nuUtary  air  at  the 
same  time.  The  face  of  ever;  "Boyal  Saam- 
ritaa"  tnms  to  Dowtcn  Parva.  Sveiy  doad 
that  floats  in  the  blue  assnmes  to  their  eyes 
the  shape  of  a  round  of  beef,  orapodding.  The 
goal  of  the  procession  is  the  Park  Sun,  at 
i>owton,  where  carpentm  have  for  days  been 
liammering  at  booths,  or  sitting  down  in  paper 
caps  over  their  work,  to  disoiss  the  comiBg 
feast.  Past  closed  barn  door^  past  nlent 
oom-fields,  the  Royal  Samaritans  defile  towards 
the  Dark  Sun,  wiih  banner  flying,  band  play- 
ing, and  red  and  Uue  ribands  streaming  in 
toe  son ;  and  now,  bre^iif  the  nmks,  eomes 
Squire  Hanger  in  Ms  dog-cart,  qpuking  al«Bg 
and  greeting  all  he  meeta.  He  is  to  tw  chur- 
man  at  tiie  dinner,  and,  1^  the  rector,  who 
is  with  him,  he  wens  a  cocfaule  at  his  batton- 
faole. 

Such  queer  old  heads  in  the  proeeseion,  food 
for  Hogarth,  fit  for  Leech — heads  soioh  as  lively 
fancy  sees  on  old  stained  walls,  or  on  tree-knots 
~lionest  tough  shrewd  beads,  gnarled  by  many 
a  sommN's  sun  and  winter's  storm,  mairf  a  kmg 
vigil  at  lambing  seasm,  manya  long  night-watch 
in  pheasant  season,  many  a  tourh  wranghng  bar- 
gain in  eorn-market,  inuiy  a  ungerii^  confl^t 
over  fat  oxen  and  droves  of  Down^n  sheep. 
Two  and  two  these  qnaint  old  heads  veaA  tu 
Du-k  Sun,  and  gronp  on  the  strip  q(  turf  near 
the  skittle-alley.  In  the  mean  ixm%  bv  various 
roads  and  converging  paths,  the  gentry  {oonorary 
members)  and  stray  subsmbws  have  dropped  in ; 
the  landlord  is  in  the  doorway,  frank  in  his  wel- 
come ;  the  dub  doctor,  in  high  riding-boots,  and 
with  a  whip,  useful  to  rap  out  the  leadhig  inci- 
dent of  a  story,  is  already  in  the  beat  pulonr ; 
and  so  are  one  or  two  gentlemen  farmers  from 
lovely  Down  farms  isluided  among  fir  planta- 
tions, and  wbo  are  examining  with  extreme  in- 
terest some  liighW-coloured  prints,  known  re- 
stively aa  "  The  Fox-Hunter's  Death"  and 


"  The  First  Partridge."  Out  in  the  kitchen  are 
one  or  two  casual  customers,  who,  undisturbed  1 
by  the  general  festivity,  hew  away  with  cUsp-  i 
knives  at  wedgn  of  bread  and  baeon,  and  con-  < 
verse  fitfully,  with  loi^  and  dreary  ailenoes  bo*  < 
tween,  somewhat  in  tbs  mj  t  I 

First  Casna).  "I  thmk  the  matber's  taking  , 
up." 

Three  bats' rest. 

SeoMid  CamaL  "O  yes,  that* s  right  It  do.** 

Or,  Ha  landlord  volunteers  a  story  about  the 
gnn  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  reports  to  the 
company  ^at  "it  do  drow  the  sliot  as  dose  as 
he  never  saw  any  other  gun  drow  the  shot,"  and 
he  has  therefore  diristened  it  **the  Smasher.** 
If  there  be  anyt,hii^  otherwise  renariuble  aboet 
these  casual  visitors,  it  is  that  they  assume  rather 
an  injured  air,  as  if  the  dob  feast  had  no  rigfat 
to  be  there  at  all. 

Ontside  on  the  turf  the  ribands  ^e  the 
assemUed  company  the  effect  of  a  r^nent  of 
reortiits.  BeaDy,  though  their  dress  is  rad^ 
and  their  1^  are  of  all  varieties  of  ifaewnatie 
twist  and  Mnd,  the  Royal  Samaritans  behave 
very  mnch  as  BelgrmvianB,  m  any  other  laaa^ 
bdnve  when  they  are  wai^ng  for  ohmer.  They 
chat  in  clumps,  they  try  to  appear  interested  in 
eaeh  other's  small-talk,  and  assume  an  entire 
indifference  to  the  one  tboof^t  that  pervades 
every  mind — dinner.  Squire  Hanger's  keeper, 
a  tall  man,  is  there  in  drab  gaiters,  russet  tut, 
and  a  tail-coat,  with  the  riiortest  tails,  I  tlmik, 
I  ever  saw,  excq^  in  an  unfledged  spairow ;  bnt 
still  the  coat  eives  hin  an  air  et  sewety.  of 
which  he  is  fully  conseions.  N.B.  Prom  eon-  ! 
stantly  being  ^nt  in  shooting,  the  keepo's  left 
eye  has  a  haoit  of  only  half  opening :  a  habi^ 
however,  thoroughly  compensated  for  by  the 
extremely  bright  vigilance  of  its  eempanion. 

Buddeuv  a  thrill  goes  throi^  tne  red  and 
Uae  ribands.  Hie  ^ner  is  served.  Mow,  at 
last  the  mask  is  off,  the  blinds  are  patted  up, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  in  any  man  to  oonceu 
his  feelings.  There  is  a  stow  frank  detight  on 
every  face ;  a  calm  pressingforward  to  the  dining' 
table.  And  really  their  pleasure  is  not  without  its 
dignity— «ood  transparent-heavted  men,  onfe  can 
see  eiaetW  what  they  think.  Hwy  are  saying 
to  themeefres,  "We  are  poor  men — very  poor, 
most  of  us— but  we  are  no  beravs,  we  dw't 
come  here  to  crave  any  one's  hospitality,  we 
are  gmng  to  a  downright  good  dinner  eanwd 
our  own  hands  and  paid  lot  by  OBBeives,  and 
we  need  ittak  no  one  tot  it  out  owaelvea.** 
Uten  i*  idwayi  a  sl^lit  sour  in  the  blood  <tf 
yenr  true  Sn^Bhann. 

"Look  at  that  <dd  man  in  the  blue  coat,**  says 
Squire  Hanger  to  mc^  as  we  move  tm  towarda 
tlw  bam  where  we  are  to  dine :  pointing  out  a 
little  cheery  <^  man  with  winter-wple  cheeks. 
"'Hiat  man  l»s  been  in  my  enpli^  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  a  better  servant  no  one  need 
wish.   How  d'ye  do,  John  f* 

"  Tidy,  anr— tidy,  mr  1  And  bow  be  yon  and 
missus F" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  Jdm,  onsidnBig  wt 
un't  so  young  aa  we  were." 

n  u  Ciooale 


"  Ah,  zur !  we  do  all  gei  o»  downwards  like 
the  cow's  tail,  dtm't  we,  zur  P' 

Tlie  dinner  is  held  in  tbe  bam  of  Uie  Dark 
Sun.  One  end  of  the  bam — the  road  end— bj 
a  stroke  of  gennu,  lias  been  mnored,  and  the 
building  carried  on  bj  a  long  dining^tent,  such 
as  Epsom  Downs  nay  boast  ouaDorbj-daj:  so 
that  the  dinner,  beginning  under  tiles,  ends  under 
canvas.  Through  tueloo^-np  entrance  we  pass, 
and  find  (I  am  bononir7  member  of  the  Aojal 
Samaritans,  with  red  and  blue  flowering  at  my 
button-hole)  the  tables  laid  the  whole  length  of 
either  side  of  the  tent,  and  several  araftj  old 
Samaritans  ^resdy  in  strong  positions  near  tiie 
chief  joints.  There  is  a  mnriBur  of  weleome  as 
we  all  take  our  places,  and  the  Bererend  Ur. 
St.  Ives  rises  and  aajs  something  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  hiwe  sirlom  of  beef  that  smokes  before 
hiiu.  S^ty  of  na  look  uttud  ns  with  pleaaed 
but  avid  ^es. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  deride  the  nistio 
hospitality  of  which  I  partake  with  so  naoeli 
good  will  and  true  enjojmeat.  StiQ,  I  cannot 
4^oke  back  a  ludieroua  thought  or  two  at  the 
oddity  of  the  seme.  Our  hats  are  placed  in 
the  manger  that  nms  bdiind  us,  and  on  a  rafter 
faigli  over  Squire  Hanger's  beikd  bangs  a  rustr , 
scrthe,  like  tiie  sword  of  Damocles.  Just  behind 
oi^  to  the  right,  is  an  open  door  leading  out  from 
the  stable  into  the  farm-yard,  and  thraogh  this 
door  piles  of  plates,  cans  <^  beer,  ana  boge 
loaves  of  breaa,  are  constantly  entering,  as  if 
they  were  endowed  with  the  nower  of  voluntary 
motion.  At  regular  intenrau  down  the  table 
are  acres  of  veal-pie,  joints  of  beef  and  mnttoo, 
and  brood  dishes'  cl  potatoes  and  greens.  Svei^- 
thing  is  rtnwh,  but  everytbioK  is  prodigal  in 
quantity  ana  excelhnt  in  <fnaU^.  The  tieap 
sorer  and  stewati^  have  iMd  by  their  wands, 
and  now  in  shirt-^ves  swro  as  waitos :  run- 
ning with  a  good-natured  fuiy  to  fill  every 
empty  glass  imd  replenish  every  empty  plate. 
As  at  all  ntral  club  dinners,  a  dead  imd  almost 
solemn  silenoe  prevails  when  the  plates  are  first 
filled.  It  is  not  a  dinner ;  it  is  a  battle  with 
hunger.  There  is  no  sound  but  the  crescendo 
gating  of  beer-pouring,  and  the  clatter  of 
knives  and  forlo.  The  only  converaation 
consists  in  inqavies  for  sdt,  demands  for 
potatoes,  and  pflaises  of  beeL  Hie  quantity 
eaten  is  great,  ^ree  times  baa^  and  then  a 
foot  or  two  of  veil-pie,  is  a  men  average ;  six 
glasses  of  pure  ham  beer  and  a  hatful  u  pota- 
toes are  notbiiw  at  lU.  f  reeeirtly  the  good- 
natured  landlord,  almost  worn  out  with  helping 
to  beef,  oomes  round  and  hopes  everythingis  to 
everybody's  satisfaction :  **  which  it  is."  There 
is  great  variety  and  character  in  the  art  of 
dining,  as  practised  by  the  Boyal  Samaritans. 
.  Some  begin  haipo<¥ning  likely  potatoes  before 
grace  is  said  -,  others  look  out  kindly  for  their 
I  friends'  wants;  some  torn  up  their  cuffs  as  if  thev 
I  vera  going  to  fell  a  tree ;  others  pick  and  talk 
I  of  earlier  club  days,  days— better  than  are  now 
raevalent;  which  the  red-faced  curly-beaded 
I  fellows,  unetnons  with  ndnndant  fat  of  beef, 
don't  can  to  ctnfetadic^  and  listm  to  over  the 
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slanting  tops  of  beer-tamblers.  At  last  dinner 
is  oil  but  "  worried  down,"  as  the  keeper  ei- 
pressee  it,  and  all  tongues  are  loosed. 

There  is  now  a  fresh  tremor  of  pleasure  as 
the  eigbteea-pouader  puddings  arrive,  and  ar« 
geomemsed  into  meloa-Uke  sections.   Keror  | 
was  such  beef,  never  was  such  pudding.   The  ; 
squires  &eo  beams  at  the  pudding  as  il  it  were  i 
an  old  ficieud,  the  actual  pudding  of  Christmas-  i 
time  oome  again.    The  puddmgs  melt  like 
snow  in  thaw-time;  and  vigilant  beer-bearers 
still  keep  on  repleiushing  liali-filled  glasses  with 
a  dangerous  ai^-teetotai  watchfolness.  Grace 
again,  and  this  time  the  Amen  is  uttered  with  a 
generous  warmth  and  fulness  of  conviction  that 
does  credit  to  tlie  Chidclebury  head,  heart,  aiui 
stomach. 

And  now  the  cloth  is  drawn  off,  and  long 
dean  white  pipes  and  "  Waterloo  charges"  are 
laid  on  the  wAe,  and  before  each  group  are 
placed  beer  juga  and  (dean  twnblers,  and  there 
ts  a  laugh  at  one  old  shepherd,  who  olii^  to 
his  jug  and  glass,  and  will  dlow  no  one  to  touch 
eitho',  even  under  pretext  of  replenishing. 

"  Becaose,"  as  he  dt^edly  observes,  "  be  do 
knaow  that  he  shall  get  no  t^her,  if  be  owe  do 
lose  sight  of  they.'* 

The  treasurer  taps  with  a  fork  on  the  table. 
Silence  f<»  a  speecn  from  the  squire !  At  onco 
that  jangle  of  voices  dies  away  to  a  whisper, 
and  all  the  red  faces  turn  towards  Squire 
Hanger. 

The  squire  knocUea  down  his  hand  to  the  table, 
aud  looks  hml  and  with  «Ureme  interest  at  a 
knot  in  the  deal,  ^wn  all  of  a  sodden,  like 
Iwlf-dry  powder,  he  Uasea  off  and  fins  into  a 
nieeeh.  He  is  hi^ipy  to  meet  his  tenants  thrae 
toat  day.  He  is  glad  to  see  men  helping  them- 
selves, remerabenDg  the  good  dd  proverb, 
"  Who  helps  hims^,  God  helps."  He  is  glad, 
too,  to  hear  that  the  club  is  fiooiishing,  and  that 
there  have  been  fewer  men  on  the  sick-list  this 
last  year  than  the  year  before.  He  is  glad  to 
see  round  him  &cea  to  wtridi  he  has  Men  fa- 
miliar from  Ida  boyhood,  fuses  connected  with 
his  dearest  memcnries  of  friends,  and  home,  and 
native  country.  All  he  wishes  is  (here  he  took 
a  sip  of  beer),  that  the  gentlemen  of  fingland 
would  oftener  find  tqsportunities  to  thus  me^ 
their  poorer  neighboan;  as  he  is  sure  that  such 
meetinga  tend  to  xanove  rankling  feelings,  to 
promote  kjodtinesB  and  good  will,  and  to  draw 
closer  the  ImhuIb  that  sumld  mute  neighbours 
and  neighboozB^laadloidaad  tenn^maateraDd 
servants. 

The  cheers  are  trememkius ;  the  noise  is  like 
the  springing  of  a  mine;  as  for  Fanner  Hacker, 
he  stoops  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  ladling  with 
his  white  hat  as  if  he  were  biding  out  a  boa^ 
leads  the  oheeriog.  Then  Fanner  Wilding  rises 
and  proposes  the  squire's  health.  Some  other 
farmer  proposes  the  landlord's  health  (him  of  the 
Dark  Sun),  and  "thanks  for  a  very  good  dinner," 
till  at  last  neariy  every  one  has  risen  and  pro- 
posed somebody  or  something;  and  now,  too,  the 
treasurer  begms  to  chink  money  together,  and 
to  pile  little  omiooas  heqwof  luur-crowiiB<mtlM 
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table,  and  to  rustle  out  papers,  and,  ia  fact,  gene- 
rally to  intimate  that  toe  aour  is  come  wliea  the 
year's  subscriptions  oof^it  to  be  paid.  Honorary 
members  must  retire  even  from  Royal  Samaritan 
dinners,  at  some  time  or  other,  bo  I  and  Squire 
Hanger,  with  mnch  haod-shaking  and  more  cheer- 
ine,  mount  our  traps  and  roll  homeward. 
^These  solemn  events  take  place  in  an  hour  or 
two.  I  un  suddenly,  as  I  sit  at  tea  with  my 
children,  reminded  of  ;the  existence  of  the 
Royii  Samaritans,  by  a  distant  drumming 
scarcely  louder  than  the  drowsy  buzz  of  the 
eieat  orasge-atriped  bumble-bee,  who  frets  in  a 
large  moss-rose  that  hangs  against  my  window. 
Bnt  soon  it  widens  out,  and  I  gradually  distin- 
guish the  wavering  dtone  of  the  clarionets,  the 
squeak  of  the  "  wry-necked"  fifes,  the  blaie  of 
the  sliding  trombone,  the  "dub  dnb"  of  the 
baggy  druin,  and  the  blatant  roar  of  the  enor- 
mous serpent.  Next  I  distinguish  the  top  of 
the  Royal  Samaritan  banner,  and,  through  the 
lanrels  u  the  shrubbery,  discern  gleams  of  the 
well-known  red  and  blue  ribands.  The  sounds 
increase ;  tlie  pleasant  chatter  and  the  ones 
of  marshalling  stewards  draw  nearer  to  tlie 
garden  gate.  It  is  flang  open,  and  the  Royal 
Samaritans  enter.  One  or  two  have  rather  a 
fixed  and  watery  stare  about  the  eyes,  which  they 
attempt  to  turn  into  an  expression  of  combioea 
respect,  wisdom,  and  admiration.  The  twos  and 
twos  widen  out  on  the  lawn,  and  the  band  begins 
to  settle  down  to  serious  wo^.  A  ^ve  barber 
runs  up  and  down  the  fluteiabladuauth  officiates 
att^e  dazionet,  as  likeaUonderbnas  as  a  liarm- 
kas  instrnmeoit  can  well  be ;  the  old  serpent  has 
a  chair  brought  him,  as  his  instrument  is  fa- 
tiguin^y  lat^,  and  requires  sup^rt ;  the  little 
drummer,  witlt  a  sli^t  aberration  about  the 
isgi,  plays  with  mechanical  heedlessness,  and  per- 
haps witn  rather  a  want  of  force  and  emphasis 
in  the  staccato  pass^es.  The  other  performers 
have  music-books  held  out  before  them  by  little 
country  boys,  who  bold  them  above  their  heads 
with  a  fixed,  religious,  and  nndeviatii^  care. 
Anon  the  gardener  appears  with  atray  and  glasses, 
a  smilinK  handmaid  follows  with  frothinv  jugs, 
and  the  wernted eyes,  jNurai,aeqiurefor  the  mo- 
ment aoertunstesiaineas,andarefixedmagnetic- 
all^nUw  said  jugs.  Ipermeateamonfr  the  crowd 

and  (Lughters,  and  tsdk  al^t  the  dinner,  and 
make  conjectures  about  the  weather,  which  is 
of  a  wintry-spring  character,  gusty  and  rainy, 
with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  as  brilliant  and  fitful  as 
if  it  were  turned  on  from  a  dark-lantem  with  the 
slide  now  pushed  on  and  now  pushed  off;  and 
all  this  time  that  I  make  great  efforts  to  pump 
up  small-talk,  and  show  this  Samaritan  my  cab- 
bages, and  that  Samaritan  my  cabbages,  a 
third  Samaritan  my  cabbase-roses,  and  a  fourth 
Samaritan  my  rosy-red  cabbages,  the  treasurer 
pursues  one  traditional  and  nncbanging  line  of 
parotic  action ;  he  plants  himself  firmly  with 
uis  heels  screwul  into  my  turf,  and  bis  back  to 
my  drawing-room  window ;  he  fixes  the  pole  of 
the  Royal  Samaritan  banner  on  his  left  hip,  and 
then  commences  to  wave  the  flag  froia  [sft  to 


right  as  regular  as  a  doUc  beats,  whipping  it 
round  with  a  dexterooa  catch  that  so  neariy  re- 
sembles fly-Sdiing,  that  it  might  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  that  amusement  on  a  large  scale,  espe- 
cially as  the  royal  angler  seems  to  exhaust  ^ 
his  skill  in  trying  to  fl«i  off  the  tall  white  hat  of 
an  old  shepherd  wlu)  stands  nmr  hun  unmored : 
efforts  which  at  last  are  happily  crowned  with 
complete  success. 

Eventually,  with  three  cheers  and  God  save 
the  Queen,  the  Royal  Samaritans  march  off  to 
supper  at  the  Dark  Sun.  There,  the  wives  and 
children  join  them,  and  there  will  be  much  jdt- 
ing  of  skittles,  great  exhaustion  of  beer-casks, 
much  ribanding  of  cold  beef,  mudi  lai^bing; 
chattering,  ana  fun :  then,  too,  wfll  come  off  tho 
natiomd  danoe  of  Bngland,  that  tiresome  heel- 
tapping shuffle  of  two  rivals,  who  try  to  tire  eadk 
otner  out,  and  who  certainly  tire  out  all  but  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  bystanders.  Then,  too, 
will  take  place  a  deal  of  ogling,  and  flirting,  and 
heart.capt;uring,  and  jealousy,  and  socnaldhtj. 

Nor  will  even  this  satisfy  these  untiring 
Royal  Samaritans;  for  all  to-morrow  is  to  be 
holiday  too,  and  to-morrow  night  there  will  be 
another  supper,  and  after  thai,  according  to  a 
curious  old  custom,  the  remainder  of  the  meat 
will  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  carried  home  for 
quiet  and  thoughtful  discussion;  and  only, with 
the  last  mouthful  of  that  meat,  will  end  the 
Whitsuntide  lioliday  at  Chicklebury. 


ITALIAN  BBIOANDAOE. 

The  ministerial  papers,  and  indeed  a  large 
number  of  other  jounials,  have  unifonnly  asserted 
that  this  brigandage  was  fed,  paid,  and  arm^ 
from  Rome ;  that  Rome  was  its  head-quarters 
and  its  refuge  ;  that  it  was  a  Bourbonist  scheme 
to  maintain  a  state  of  trouble  and  disorder  in 
the  soutliem  provinces  of  tlie  kingdom,  so  that 
the  scandal  of  this  condition  might  serve  to 
screen  the  iniquities  of  the  past  rule,  and  shame 
the  severities  of  the  present.  They  dcchued 
that  the  presence  of  the  ex-king  at  Rome  was  a 
powerful  support  to  this  inbmons  warfare^  uid 
they  more  than  hinted  that  the  French  garrisoiL 
never  lent  ihtt  aid  to  its  suppression  whidi 
they  mifilit  or  oouU  in  tiieir  capacity  of  faitbfiil 
allies  ofthe  kingdom  of  Italy. 

This  statement  found  its  way  into  our  own 
newspapers,  and,  indeed,  figured  in  bloe-botda. 
Like  most  of  such  sweeping  charges,  it  was  a  mix- 
ture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  There  was  unques* 
tionably  imparted  to  the  disturbances  of  tlie  south 
such  aid  and  encour^ment  as  a  baffled  party 
and  an  exiled  court  could  supply  either  in  arms, 
money,  or  distinctive  rewards.  The  Bourboniata 
saw  very  clearly  that  no  more  stunninff  refutatiom 
could  be  given  to  the  boastful  declarations  oi 
new  Italy,  than  to  point  to  the  lawlessness  of  a 
vastregion,aod  all  tbefrightfulcruelties  practised 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  If  the  ivess  were  to 
revert  to  the  bygone  atrooitiea  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, what  answer  could  be  so  meet  as  to  nj, 
"Lookatthefiasilicatal.  Weze  whole  viUagea 
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burned  to  the  ground— were  women  and  children 
massacred  in  our  day  F  Which  of  us  decree^  that 
no  peasant  should  go  to  his  daily  lahour  further 
than  a  certain  distance  from  his  dvelling,  or  that 
no  peasant's  wife,  sister,  or  child,  should  cany  to 
liim  the  food  for  bis  humble  meal  P"  With  snch 
lebutting  charges  as  these  did  the  exiled  }Mrty 
meet  all  the  acoasattons  of  their  opponents. 

To  assert,  bowerer,  that  Imguuiage  had  its 
vbole  source  or  orisin  here,  was  totally  untrue. 
Indeed,  were  it  the  fact,  what  would  hare 
been  easier  than  repression  P  If  the  brigands 
issued  from  Rome,  and  Rome  alone,  an  army  of 
ciglity  thousand  men  could  have  drawn  a  cordon 
against  them  across  the  entire  peninsula,  where 
each  sentinel  would  have  been  within  hail  of 
his  neighbour.  Eighty  thousand  soldiers  might 
certainly  have  prevented  the  issue  of  four  hun- 
dred ill-amied  and  undisciplined  mountaineers. 
If  Rome  had  been  the  centre  of  this  insurrec- 
tionary morementf  how  was  it  that  the  whole 
Gapitanata  swarmed  with  br^pids,  and  that 
FiOone  carried  bis  rarages  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Naples?  If,  in  a  wora,  the  movement  as 
despicable  in  nambeis,  oi^^i8ation,and  courage, 
as  it  was  asserted  to  be,  why  could  a  larger  army 
than  Wellington  led  Waterioo  not  suffice  to 
crush  it  F  These  are  questions  which  each 
Italian  asked  of  his  nd^bour,  and  it  was  the 
difficulty  thus  indicated  that  culed  fw  this  spe- 
cial commission. 

Brigaodajre  is  a  very  ancient  institution  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  Erery  age  and  every  govem- 
iDent  have  known  it.  To  a  people  estranged 
from  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world,  with 
few  roads,  and  those  of  the  very  worst — indis- 
posed io  hibour*  reckless  of  lives  that  bad  little 
to  cheer  them,  and  erednloosly  relyii^  on  the 
powers  of  the  Church  to  absolve  them  from  all 
consequences  in  the  next  world— such  a  mode  of 
livelihood  did  not  present  many  repugnant  fea- 
tures. There  was  about  it,  too,  a  false  air  of 
heroism,  which,  to  a  highly  imaginative  and 
vainglorious  race,  hss  a  great  attraction.  These 
same  brigands  exacted  a  deference  from  thor 
honester  equals,  that  recals  the  habits  of  the 
inediiBval  barons.  Tbey  were  the  terror  of  the 
country  round  them,  and  tbeir  black  mail  was 
paid  with  a  punctuality  unknown  in  the  payment 
of  government  imposts.  Their  fondness  for 
titles,  and  their  assumption  of  military  rank, 
dww  how  these  men  prized  social  eminence, 
mi  what  store  they  set  npon  those  daims 
which  exalted  them  above  their  fbllows.  Anto- 
nelli  stipuhded  with  the  French  general  sent 
to  confer  with  him,  for  the  grade,  and,  stranger 
still,  the  uniform  of  a  colonel !  Chiavone,  it  is 
said,  holds  the  coaunission  of  a  major-general. 

Briffandi^  in  a  w<Hrd,  was  a  pursuit  which 
offered  very  attractive  and  daulii^  rewards, 
and  no  wonder  is  it  that  it  should  appeal  suc- 
cessfully to  those  whose  daily  lives  were  lives 
of  misery  and  want.  Last  of  all,  it  brongbt 
DO  stigma  of  shame  on  those  who  followedit. 
They  suffered  nothing  in  fame  or  reputation. 
They  lived  heroes,  and,  if  they  died  on  the 
acaffiild,  tbey  died  niartyrs.     Brigandage  cn- 
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listed  the  bold,  the  dariufr,  and  the  enei^tic; 
the  men,  in  fact,  who,  under  a  happier  system, 
would  have  constituted  the  distinguished  per- 
sons of  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  such  as 
preferred  peril  to  duly  drudgery,  and  were 
willing  to  risk  life^  rather  than  lower  it  to  the 
conditum  of  a  servitade.  Such  was  the  mode 
of  reasoning  sneh  the  explnatbns,  which  eveiy 
travdler  in  the  Abnust  will  have  heard  over 
and  over  a^a  from  the  Hps  of  peasants.  Li 
the  one  single  fact  that  it  entailed  no  dis- 
honour on  him  who  followed  it.  no  shame  nor 
disgrace  on  his  femilr  or  relations,  ky  k» 
chief  mischief.  As  m  Ireland,  where  what  are 
called  agrarian  crimes  attach  no  infamy  to  him 
who  commits  them,  the  brisandaee  of  Italy 
carries  with  it  no  legacy  of  discredit  and  dis- 
honour. It  is  this  which  makes  its  suppres- 
sion, not  the  act  of  an  age  nor  an  army,  but 
the  great  political  problem  of  regenerating  a 
whole  people.  It  is  not  that  four  hundred 
Iwigands  have  found  occupation  for  an  army  of 
eig^^  tiumaand ;  bat  that  a  people  who  sym- 
fmtbise  with  brigandage,  who  suontit  with  pa- 
tience  to  its  exactions,  and  who  feel  a  sort  of 
triumph  in  its  successes — who  regard  its  exer< 
cise  as  the  struggle  of  povertv  with  riches — the 
duel  between  ^titntion  ana  affluence— woold 
ratbet  aid  it,  succour  it,  and  screen  it,  than  help 
a  government  to  suppress  it.  This  is  the  reason 
why  all  attempts  to  exterminate  it  have  proved 
faimrea.  Tlie  State  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
that  discredit  on  the  crime  which  is  the  chief 
agent  in  repression.  The  Calabrese  peasant 
screens  the  brigand,  as  the  Tipperary  man  con- 
ceals the  Whiteboy.  ^ 

Probably  na  Italian  government  before  the 
present  day  ever  seriously  contemplated  dealing 
with  brigandage.  It  is  no  part  of  oor  task  to 
inquire  whether,  even  now,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  made  if  brigandage  had  not  presented 
itself  as  the  agent  of  a  politiauparty.  As  it  is,  the 
system  has  rendered  Southwnltaly  ungovernable. 
Life  and  property  are  no  longer  seoore,  and  Africa 
itself  is  a  safer  land  for  the  traveller  than  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  ex- 
actions'of  brigandage,  not  satisfied  with  contra- 
vening the  law,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  outrage 
and  insult  the  law.  But  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
person  of  high  station  snd  wealth  was  arrested 
within  a  few  miles  of  Naples ;  and  bis  ransom^ 
fixed  at  the  sam  of  nigh  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling— was  demanded  fonnally  at  Uie  bank, 
and  paid  over  to  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
band,  just  as  if  the  matter  had  been  an  ordinarj 
commercial  transaction. 

It  is  absurd  to  speskof  gvranment  where  such 
atrocities  exut  impttniahed.  Proprietors  in  the 
south  would  no  more  presume  to  visit  their 
estates  than  they  would  undertake  an  excursion 
among  the  Scioux  or  the  Mandans.  Only  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  leagues  outside  the  capital,  can 
safety  be  said  to  exist ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of 
alt  this,  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  brigands  in 
.  the  Neapolitan  provhices  are  not  over  four  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  that  even  these  are  "as  de- 
6cient  in  arms  as  in  courage,  and  too  coa- 
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temptible  to  be  oalled  adremrisB  by  the  aoldieis 
of  toe  roval  army." 

It  has  been  assumed  from  the  6rtt~it  is  not 
easy  to  oa;  why— tliat  the  whole  force  and  means 
of  Drinndage  oagfat  to  be  dispanved  and  ridU 
euled  by  the  press.  Instead  of  Tnuulr  declaring 
that  the  evil  was  one  of  m^itude,  the  joamals 
have  pretended  to  'r^ard  it  as  insigraficant  and 
ootttemptiUfl^  the  pasaug  Bumifeatation  of  an 
interral  of  trouble  and  oonfasion,  bvt  mo  more. 
Let  UB,  faowewBT,  remember  that  brigandage  is 
an  old  ioBtitntioD,  vith  vbidi  aueonsiTe  Rovem- 
mentahaTcbadtodeel,  somenotreiy  creditably, 
nor  very  loy^^.  Wifnesa  what  ooonrred  on 
the  restoration  of  tbe  Boarbons,  when  General 
Amato,  sent  to  negotiate  with  Vanderelli,  wboee 
band  at  that  time  ravaged  La  Fuglia,  hot  tmij 
pledged  himself  that  the  paBtaliouldbe  Corvotten 
and  pardoned,  bat  that  ute  band  shoidd  oe  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  serriee,  and  shosid  have 
suitable  pay,  and  be  treated  as  a  royal  regiment. 
The  terras  were  aoeepted,  and  YandereUi,  with 
his  xntai,  marched  into  Fo^a  to  surrender  and 
take  ihc  oath  of  allegiance.  No  sooner,  bowevn, 
had  they  piled  tJwir  arms,  tban  the  troops  opened 
a  deadly  fire  upon  then,  and  in  a  £bw  mumtes 
tbe  ground  was  oowsd  with  tiwiT  eorpaea— not 
a  man  esosped! 

If  the  Bourbons,  iherefon,  now  employ  tiie 
brigaiids  aa  ^eir  partbani^  it  is  not  that  the 
traditions  of  tbor  own  dealings  with  them  are 
either  faonoatable  or  very  promisiBg :  but,  on 
this  head,  perhaps  the  balanoe  of  treacfaerv  is 
pretty  equal.  Tae  brigands  have  as  often  taken 
up  arms  aji;ainst,  as  for,  their  friends,"  tbe 
royalists.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  tltat  when 
the  oountiT  fell  into  the  nands  of  France,  tlie 
agents  of  the  fimpiTewere  as  mncfa  di^osed  "to 
treat"  wUh  brigsndaf^  as  ever  were  tite  Italians 
themselves,  of  whatsoever  party.  Antoaelli,  a  na- 
tive of  a  Httle  village  not  rar  from  Lamiano,  was 
held  of  eonsequenee  enouf^tobe  made  sub- 
ject of  negotialioBs  in  whioh  all  the  rights  of  an 
squal  were  extended  to  Um  by  the  French  envoy. 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  tbe  treachery 
)f  tbe  Boucfams  was  a  weapon  peoaltar  to  power, 
t  is  right  to  Beeordhowacelebrated  band  which 
ong  held  the  conntrr  between  Sena  and  As- 
iromonte,  intimated  their  wish  for  snbmission, 
•nly  stipulating  that,  as  their  chiefs  desired,  it 
night  be  made  at  night,  and  not  in  the  face  of 
he  aasemUed  popuaoe.    A  certain  house  was 
xed  on,  and  thituer  tbe  syBdic  and  the  colonel 
f  the  gendarmerie,  a  Frenebman  named  Gerard, 
spaiied  at  an  appointed  time.   Tlie  four  or  five 
ngand  captains  were  eqaally  panotnal,  but  in- 
tead  of  at  <Htoe  acceding  to  the  terms  of  which 
iKy  themselves  bad  m^le  the  conditioBS,  tiiey 
■terediuto  tedioas  and  frivtdous  details^  diseuas- 
ig  a  variety  ci  matters  purely  hypothetical, 
he  dispute,  as  was  tatended,  waxed  warm, 
it  a  aiini^  given,  the  bandits,  who  were  near, 
irrounded  tae  house  and  massacred  the  syndic, 
te  commander,  and  all  liis  staC   This  atrocitv, 
I  it  remarked,  was  never  punished.  The  terror 
spread  far  and  near  jwalvsed  ever;  one,  and, 
r  a  cgiuideraUe  timc^  made  the  brigauda  mas- 


ters of  tbe  whole  district.  ICanbte  deereed  Uut 
the  house  where  t)ie  bloody  treachery  occurred 
siiould  be  rased  to  the  ground,  but  be  was  not 
obeyed.  He  went  to  tbe  king,  and  asked  what  | 
penalty  shoald  be  exacted  from  tbe  pojnilatKii. 
"  Do  whatever  you  ^ink  fit."  asid  Murat,  "  but  i 
do  it  in  person,  and  after  hariogyoonelf  inqoiied 
into  all  the  facta." 

ICanb^actoutforthcTittigc^'iriiaetiie  "bu- 
fiirr^  f>f  his  trumpets  alone  gave  token  of  his 
approach,  and  the  trembling  inhidHtants  saw  fahn  I 
enter,  stem  md  dark-browed  as  aif  avenging  . 
anget.   As  he  traversed  the  juazu,  he  saw  that  : 
there  hung  from  the  trees,  sevcnd  human  heads, 
half  blackened  and  bloody,  and  these,  be  was 
told,  were  the  vengeances  executed  upon  the  ; 
famUytowhom  the  hoQsebadbelonged.  Manbis  | 
turned  away  in  disgust,  and  for  twenty-four  I 
liours  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  room  to 
meditate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  He 
summoned  next  day  the  whole  popnlatioo  to  the 
piazaa,  and  they  catne  in  vast  numoers ;  scarcely 
a  man  was  ataent.    He  harangued  them  at  i 
kogtb;  and,  in  terms  the  most  cntting  and  i 
offensive,  he  arraisned  tbem  as  men  equally 
destitute  of  courage  and  honour.    "  Not  one  of 
you,"  he  said,  "  is  gniltlees,  not  one  sbaU  be 
spared."    The  terror  may  be  imagined  that 
fullowed  sBcli  words  as  these.   And  now  he  bit 
upon  a  penalty  which  not  even  the  Pope  hiinsi^ 
would  have  dared  to  enforce.   "  I  (sdain,"  cried 
he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "that  every  church  in 
Serra  be  closed,  and  that  eveiy  priest  leave 
this  village  md  retire  to  Maida !  Your  children 
shall  be  bora  and  no  baptism  await  them,  and 
your  aged  sliall  die  without  the  sacrament,  net- 
Cher  shall  you  escape  to  other  viUages  or  othu 
lands,  you  sliall  live  on  here  isolated,  outcasts  of 
Qod  and  man,  and  that  one  of  yon  wiio  shall  be 
•ecu  beyond  the  bounds  of  tiiia  spot  shall  be  abot 
down  like  a  wolf 

He  1^  tbe  ei^  wiUi  his  esoort  after  this  ter- 
rSrie  denunctation ;  but  be  had  not  gone  nuusr 
railes,  when  he  foniid  tbe  way  beset  by  the  wfaofe 
population,  who,  dressed  in  white,  bmfoot,  and 
Imeeling,  besought  him,  with  cries  of  agony,  to 
have  pity  on  thnn.  "  Kill  ns  if  you  will,  but  let 
us  not  perish  everlastingly !"  Manh^  turned 
away,  inexorable,  and  spurred  bis  horse  to  tbe 
^lop.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  o(  the  verv  highest  of  tbe  clergy, 
and  the  interfereooe  of  even  princes  of  ue 
Ghureh,  the  aentenoe  was  exeeoted,  and  every 
priest  left  the  village.  The  measure  was,  how- 
ever, crowned  with  a  eon^lete  anooess.  Ths 
people  of  Sem  rose  eamaaae,  aad  gave  iteae  to 
tliebrinnds.  It waswarto tiuknife, without pil>f 
ukl  wiumnt  <(iMutar,  aad  it  aever  ceased  wtil  tm 
last  robber  was  dain  crdead  of  hraq^.  Hm  in- 
terdict u  then  removed,  and  from  that  day  foitli 
these  villafj;ers  lutve  been  their  own  defiendtts,iar 
has  a  BoUier  ever  been  teat  to  protect  them. 

There  tsV  ven^  remarkable  arnitbritr  between 
.the  times  and  cutnunstanoes  in  which  M*"*^ 
acted  tlius,  and  titose  of  our  own  day,  whereia 
Cialdini  commanded  in  the  aovth ;  and  not  leas 
shcikiB^  IB  the  raembfanae  in  the  cfaanMtor  of 
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tfae  turo  men.  Stern  N^diere  both  oC  tlwrn — 
severe,  pitiless,  and  imnovable,  It  ia  <tthr  the 
Boene  of  the  brigandaf)^  ^faat  is  clmoged,  for 
vben  Ferdinand  the  First  conspired  ia  Siotly 
the  var  vas  in  Cslabria.  Now  that  Francis 
the  Second  inhabits  Rome,  it  is  in  the  Terra 
de  Lavoro  and  the  Abmzsi  that  the  scooi^ 
is  to  be  iaaoA.  Of  bor  little  prt^resa  itai; 
can  boast  in.  the  road  of  dvilisation  and  legality 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentnry, 
this  very  paralld  is  the  proof ;  for  here  «e  ha.Te 
the  self-same  pestilence  and  tue  self-^ame  repres- 
sion that  we  witnessed  nvore  than  fifty  years  ago. 
The  same  baseness  and  the  same  crime,  the  same 
insecurity,  and  the  same  severities.  The  frequent 
changes  of  goverament  in  Southern  Italy  have  fa- 
Toured  this  downward  tendency  ;  for,  with  the 
fall  of  each,  came  an  interr^num  of  disorder 
and  turbulence,  when  the  jaiis  gare  up  their 

{irisoners,  and  the  robber  muds  got  recruited 
rom  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  In  these 
struggles  the  party  of  least  power  never  sempled 
to  avail  itself  of  sndi  aid  as  evea  brigaadage 
«ould  offer,  snd  this  alone  aerved  to  elevate  »e 
brwand  into  a  poeitioii  d  politiBal  importaiiQe, 
•nd  to  digiufy  hm  with  a  statiw  to  wliidi  he 
had  noTealpratennoiL  Italy  has  many  royaUsts 
'—many  fiduifid  and  attached  hiends  of  tne  old 
monar^y — many  men  of  bonouniile  fidelity  to 
the  throne,  around  which  their  fathers  and 
grand&thos  stood  as  delicBders — bat  she  has 
no  La  Yeadte ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  vast 
region  in  which  t^e  sentiments  of  loyalty  to 
a  sovereign  are  as  an  element  of  faith  and  a 
rcdigiouB  belief.  There  is  not  in  Italy,  as  there 
ODoe  was  in  France,  a  great  area  in  which  the 
exiled  king  was  still  recognised  as  the  true 
Borereign,  and  where  all  tlie  power  of  his  eHemies 
was  deemed  the  accidental  tyranny  of  usurpers. 
With  ^1  bis  nmoteiMss  from  the  great  ouitre 
of  political  iUomination,  the  Yen^an  peasant 
knew  what  he  was  fighting  for,  and  felt  that 
the  blood  of  St.  Ijouia  demanded  an  expia- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Cala- 
farian  or  Abruzzese  does  tliis.  A  few,  and  a 
very  few,  of  those  in  arms  affect  to  be  parti- 
sans  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  as  indifferent  who  rules  the  realm  as  to  whom 
may  be  the  l^coon  of  Japan. 

A  great  impulse  was  luiquestionably  given  to 
the  latter  brigand^  of  Italy  by  the  mAenlty 
in  which  the  government  suoeeeding  to  the 
GaribakiiBn  expedition  found  itself  with  regard 
to  the  liberated  prisoners.  As  Garibaldi  ad- 
vanced, the  jails  were  all  broken  open,  and 
the  accrued  and  the  guilty  were  anke  indis- 
criminately set  free.  The  State  ooald  ecareely 
accept  the  services  of  saeh  men,  aod  yet  what 
were  the  men  to  do  F  If  honest  labour  were 
denied  IImb,  there  wae  no  other  road  but  the 
road  of  crine.  When  Cipriano  deUa  Gala  pre- 
sented himaeU  to  the  authorities— a  well-known 
highwayaiui,  and  of  proved  courage — he  asked 
to  be  employed  against  tlie  brigwds.  The  go- 
vernment officials,  instead  of  employing  him,  re- 
eooducted  him  to  jail.  fVom  that  hour  fortb, 
everj  escaped  fieloa  took  to  the  bi^  road. 


£x(duded  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  they  accepted 
lives  of  peril,  as  the  last  and  only  issue  left  them. 

For  the  (Usbaaded  soldiers  of  Uie  late  royal 
army  so  future  was  prepared  ;  at  least  noie  that 
could  in  any  way  be  palatable  to  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  bves  of  iiubleDoe  and  eaae,  ^ber  in 
distant  detachmei^or  garrison  duty,  they  lankly 
owned  that  they  had  no  bmy  for  service  under  a 
king  so  ibnd  of  fighting,  and  who  was  aetn^y  ca- 
pable of  "leading  thwi  i^anut  the  Austrians 
not  to  add  that  the  discipline  of  the  nortbeni 
army  was  more  severe,  and  the  pay  smaller.  To 
men  of  this  stamp,  brigandage  appealed  very  fn- 
oibiy.  Of  course  it  will  always  be  a  debatable 
question  to  wiMt  eotteet  fidelity  to  the  late  kiog 
had  a  share  in  theae  motives,  and  one  must  ex- 
pect two  very  different  aaawers  firom  the  opposed 
partbans.  The  great  prebaUlitv,  however,  is,  that 
very  few  thon|^  of  anythiB^  out  subaistenee. 

To  listen  to  the  dewnptions  given  of  these 
wnrf^hed  ereatures  by  the  officers  of  the  royal 
aim^,  is  to  believe  tiieiu  in  the  lowest  stale  of 
destibUion  and  want.  Covered  with  rags,  pole 
with  fimine,  soareely  able  to  onwl  from  debility, 
U  acems  almost  a  barfaaroiu  eruel^  to  ho^ 
down  to  death,  olijeets  so  eonte^ipnble  aud  so 
unequal  to  all  reaistaiioc.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  pictiun  whidi  the  ^eaa  presents  of  them ; 
nor  ia  it  at  all  hke  the  twa^jeriog  insolent-looking 
fellow  who  panalea  the  a^eete  of  Rome  t&4^, 
and  to-Bonow  is  heard  of  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the 
two  statements,  or  rather  it  embraces  both ;  bri- 
gamlage  has  its  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well- 
equipped  followers,  as  also  its  poor-looking, 
squalid,  and  starving  followers.  It  is  no  more 
limited  to  a  oUss  than  it  id  confined  to  ou  poli- 
tical partj.  The  syndio  of  one  village,  the 
curate  of  another,  the  tax-collector  of  a  third, 
will  have  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  brother-in-law, 
a  bandit,  and  vriU  see  the  government  procla^ 
mation  denouncing  him  on  the  wall  before  his 
window.  Familianaed  to  brigandage  by  long 
habit — with  ears  that  have  listened  to  handft  a£ 
ventures  from  childhood — he  has  no  very  great 
horror  of  the  career,  though  he  has  a  lively  fear 
of  what  it  may  lead  to.  when  the  ministerial 
despatch  reaches  him  to  say  that  the  "  Seventy- 
fourth  B^ment  of  the  Line  will  despatch  Com- 
pany B  of  eighty-eiglit  men,  under  oommaad  of 
Captain  Annibue  Almaforte,  for  whose  billet 
and  rations  be  will  dulr  provide  in  bis  village, 
givii^  them,  besidea,  all  sadi  aid  and  asustanoe 
as  lie  in  1m  poww  to  diaeovcar  the  hannta  and 
exterminate  the  pcnona  who  compose  the  band 
of  brigapds  under  «  chief  called  Grooeo,  or 
Stoppa,  or  Ninco  Nanco,"  the  zeal  and  alaorit; 
he  will  lend  to  his  task  may  be  imagined  if  the 
aforesaid  leader  be  his  own  brother  or  his  son — 
ay,  or  even  his  cousin  or  his  schoolfellow ! 

The  unfortunate  Fiedmoateee  official  sent 
down  soi^i  to  aduLuister  the  affairs  of  some 
amal  1  town,  to  investigate  its  municipal  accounts, 
and  to  restore  some  show  of  orderto  iis  finaijces, 
iavariably  writes  back  to  Turin  an  entreaty  thai 
he  may  he  recalled,  aud  a  representation  that  lie 
is  so  thwarted,  opposed,  Iduided,  aud  deceived, 
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that  he  is  sore  to  Tail  in  bis  missioa.  The  mi- 
Bister's  table  is  said  to  be  covered  with  such  i^- 
dicatioiu  from  men  eager  to  get  back  to  subor- 
ainate  staticma  vhioh  tncrf  had  filled  with  cicdit, 
rather  than  jeopardise  charaeter  and  reputation 
1^  tilt  attempt  to  authority  where  all 

around  are  fledged  to  miriead  and  betra;  them. 
It  is,  I  am  informed,  to  the  vide  prevslence  of  this 
spirit,  irreooDcilable  with  all  law  and  order,  tliat 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Bri^dage  is 
|NrineipaIlf  addressed.  The  fact  that  brigandage 
18  not  a  duease,  but  the  symptom  of  a  disease, 
is  now  appsrent  enough ;  the  root  of  the  malad; 
lUs  not  in  destitution,  or  jpoTcrty,  or  isolation, 
or  ignorance,  or  disloyalty,  out  in  the  rotteuness 
which  all  these  cormpting  influences  have  pro- 
duced in  a  people  whose  eirilisation  was  never  so 
much  as  attempted,  and  whose  Christianity  never 
rose  above  a  debtor  and  creditor  aceonut  with 
tfaeir  Creator — so  many  penanoes  for  so  maoT  pe- 
colatiou— so  many  massei  for  lo  maiiT  mtuaws ! 

It  is  a  sbw  prooesB  to  diai^  the  hearts  of  a 
people,  llie  eommissioo  hope  much  from  rail- 
xoaos,  from  sdiools,  and  from  general  {Hrosperity, 
«nd  these  are  the  only  true  and  intelligent  means 
(^meeting the  difficulty;  bnt  whether  they  will 
soon  availor  not,  Italy  will  iudisputably  have  the 
benefit  of  a  system  which  has  abolished  like  evils 
elsewhere,  and  the  time  may  not  be  remote  when 
honourable  labour  vrill  be  found  as  profitable  as 
highway  robb^,  and  when  evoi  we  Cabbrian 
peasant  may  discorer  "honesty  to  be  the  best 
policy." 


PARISH  CHARITIES. 

Next  to  the  commandments,  the  huge  oblong 
benefaction  board  occupies  the  most  oonspicnous 
position  in  our  parish  church.  Fainted  black, 
and  written  in  letters  of  dusty  yellow,  by  the 
village  painter  and  glauer  of  a  great  many 
years  unoe^  it  commemorates  at  once  the  libe- 
Talilr  and  the  orthogtapfay  of  bygone  genera- 
tions. Here  we  read  ho  V: 

**  Andreas  Lovelao^  gentlnniD,  sometime  High 
Sbeiifle  (with  a  long  descriptien  <^  him  and  bis  be- 
Inigings,  thatnuorbe  fbnnd  inthe  oonnly  history), 
left  to  y*  Voon  ^  this  Parish,  x  pounds  lawfull 
coin  of  Uie  realms  the  interest  of  y«  same  to  be 
yearly  distributed  by  the  Minister  and  Chnrch- 
wardens  in  bread,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrewe." 

"  Dame  Joanna  Lovelace,  by  a  Codicil  to  her 
will,  did  bequeathe  certain  nuuey,  the  yearly  in- 
terest of  which  is  at  present  xviii.  shillings,  to 
be  given  on  New  Year's  day  to  the  most  deserving 
Poore  of  - this  Parish,  by  y«  Par8<ni  and  Church- 
wardens €i  Gnunbleton." 

"  The  Rev.  Anthony  Thomas,  M. A.,  Rector,  did 
by  his  will,  dated  1753,  give  and  bequeath  to  poor 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  Parish,  300/.,  the  interest 
thereof  to  be  annually  given  by  the  Minister  and 
Churchwardens  in  wheat  and  wood  on  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints.'* 

On  St.  "Andreve's  Day,"  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Andntas  Lovelace  aforesaid,  the 
dersynuui  and  churchwarden^  vitii  the  parish 


clerk,  meet  in  the  vestry,  and  count  the  loaves 
provided  by  this  small  charity,and  the  nnmberof 
applicants  who,  old  and  young,  are  gathered 
around  the  door  waiting  tihe  gift. 

"  Now,  then,"  says  the  churchwarden,  *'who 
is  the  wmt  oflT  among  ye?** 

"We'a  an  pretty  bad  for  the  matter  of  thai* 
sir,"  is  the  general  response  from  the  oompu^; 
all  smiling,  however,  as  if  it  were,  rather  tium 
otherwise^  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  dbtressed 
for  the  nonce.  However,  a  little  orphan  girl 
receives  one,  and  the  oldest  iroman  not  in  the 
almshouses  gets  the  other.  In  this  way  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  bnt  least  in  value  of  the  Gnun- 
bleton  charities  is  annually  dispensed. 

Bat  Mr.  lltomas's  benefaction  of  wheat  and 
wood  was  a  sore  place  in  Grumbleton,  which  be* 
came  angry  and  as  bad  as  ever  when  All  Sunts' 
day  came.  It  is  the  first  of  November,  IS^ 
and  a  fine  cold  morning,  at  nine  o'dockL  The 
trustees,  who  have  long  deviated  irom  the  donor's 
intention  of  bestowing  wheat  and  wood,  and  who 
give  all  in  flour,  are  met  together  in  the  old 
manorial  mill,  where  all  resident  poor  parishioneis 
receive  a  quantity  of  flour,  depending  on  the 
number  in  each  family.  Thus,  adults  receive  a 
gallon  and  a  half,  children  under  fourteoa  half  a 
gallon,  but  the  yonng  unmarried  people  leceire 
nothii^.  The  trustees  have  their  list,  and  each 
famUy  obtains  its  snpply  as  name  and  qnanti^ 
are  called.  But,  flrst  of  all,  three  or  four  people 
whose  names  are  not  in  the  list  come  with  sacks, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  trustees.  They  an 
pariahioners,  just  over  the  parish  boundary,  and 
no  more.  They  plead  hard ;  it  is  a  pity  to  tetoMa 
them ;  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

"  Please,  sir,"  says  one, "  how  much  tot  mother? 
Mother's  sick,  and  can't  come." 

"Can't  come!"  says  an  indignant  matron. 
"What  was  she  a  doing  last  night?  Ain't  she 
shamed  of  herself?** 

"  Sending  ier,  too,"  chimes  m  another  dam^ 
in  migfaty  scorn.  "  Git  alimg  vith  ye,  hnasy, 
ye're  over  Uie  border." 

So  the  poor  girl  retreats,  with  her  empty  bag 
and  downcast  conntenanoe. 

Meanwhile  Uu  weighing  out  eontinnes,  and 
few  thanks  aie  heard,  Uiough  Gnunbletm,  like 
other  places,  haa  its  cheerfm  folks,  who  can  live 
and  be  thankfiil. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Catkiu,'*  aaji  the  churdiwardoi, 
and  yonng  Mrs.  C.  stq^  forward  to  reoeire  as 
much  as  she  can  carry. 

"Please,  sir/'  says  Mrs.  Catkin, "  let  me  take 
my  brother's." 

"  Your  brother !  What  doei  he  want  with  it  f 
He's  a  gentleman." 

"  My  brother,"  retorts  Mrs.  Catkin,  in  rising 
wrath,  "has  been  married  these  three  or  four 
months,  and  his  wife's  confined  this  moniing.  I 
should  think  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  any^ 
body  in  the  parish." 

However,  she  is  sent  about  her  business  some- 
what curtly,  and  told  that  she  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  what  she  has.    The  indignant  hus- 
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band  and  father,  nerertheless,  quickly  appears  on 
the  scene.  He  is  a  young  man  of  thirty,  vell- 
dressed  for  his  class,  and  in  the  receipt  (MT  lome 
twenty-four  shillings  a  week. 

"  So.  I's  a  gentleman,  is  1 P"  he  demands  iu- 
d^rnantly  of  the  trostees.  "  You  calls  me  a  gen- 
tleman—that's the  vay  you  treats  poor  folk  as 
Tirants  to  be  respectable." 

"Content  yourself,  my  man,"  says  the  church 
urarden,  quietly ;  "nobodywillcallyouagentle- 
num  again.  It  ms  a  mistake.'* 

"  And  That  for  am't  I  to  have  the  same  as  the 
nstr 

Hereupon  down  comes  the  deigyman,  and 
^ves  him  a  good  (moral)  thrashing  on  the  spot, 
finm  wlidoh  Catkin  at  length  retires,  the  most 
ii^nnd  and  angry  (tf  men. 

After  the  dole  is  over,  the  trustees  balance  ao- 
eonnts,  and  depart  each  his  several  way,  the 
elei^yman  down-hearted. 

Tiom  my  experience  of  parish  charities,  I 
question  much  whether  the  results  anticipated 
by  the  founders  often  are  obtained.  But  it  does 
not  unfrequently  happen  that  results  never 
dreamt  of  by  them  have  been  realised.  Our 
almshouses  were  founded  for  poor  women,  who, 
by  the  original  intention  of  the  foundress,  were 
to  receive  two  shillings  a  veek,  and  be  provided 
with  comfortable  furnished  rooms,  rent  free.  It 
was  thought  that  such  provision,  together  with 
parish  relief,  would  secure  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance for  the  almsTomen.  But  long  before  the 
death  of  the  foundress  a  parochial  difficulty  oc- 
curred, and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  parish  could 
not  pay,  or  rather  would  not  (for  ve  did  much  as 
we  liked  in  those  times),  the  weekly  aUovrauce  to 
old  women,  which  was  three  shillings.  Under 
this  state  of  tilings,  Elisabeth  Brown  munificently 
increased  the  charity  to  such  an  amount  as  to  re- 
lieve the  parish  for  ever  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing half  a  dozen  of  its  matrons.  When  the  plan 
for  union  rating  shall  have  come  in  sod  pat  sudi 
matters  on  a  broader  basis  than  at  present,  this 
advantage  will  not  be  of  the  same  value  to  us  thai 
it  nowis>  and,  doubtless,  before  that  time  comes, 
we  shall  have  hatched  a  fresh  charity  grievance. 

There  have  bten  cases  in  whieh  overseers  and 
churchwardens  have  stopped  rdief  to  the  poor 
during  the  week  that  the  small  charities  were 
dispensed,  and  thus  meanly  achieved  a  small  re- 
duction of  outgoings. 

Of  all  the  conunissions  which  affect  our  parish 
none  are  so  faenefitMal  as  the  Charity  Commission. 
In  some  way  or  other  the  commissioners  have 
secured  many  bene&ctions  which  were  ready  to 
perish  under  abuses,  or  in  the  grasp  of  unscru- 
pulous purchasers  of  land  made  chargeable  with 
them.  It  is  certain  that  had  the  commission  been 
earlier  in  the  field,  we  Qrumbletonians  shoidd 
have  been  wonderfully  better  off  than  we  are  now, 
as  we  have  lost  charities  which  would  have  almost 
kept  OMi  whole  poor  off  the  rate. 

But  is  it  pot  worth  while  t-o  consider  whether 
means  could  not  be  devised  by  which,  in  future, 
benefaetioas  to  a  parish  might  be  made  more 


serviceable  than  they  are?  Why,  for  example 
might  they  not  serve  as  enoouragements  and 
aids  to  provident  exertion?  It  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  most  squalid  and  wretched 
persons  and  homes  do  not  represent  necessarily 
UiB  cases  most  suitable  for  special  means  ci 
relief.  Where  the  house  and  people  are  dean, 
the  dothes  wdl  patched,  and  all  thii^^  are  kept 
as  tidy  as  half  ft  dozen  yoniig  ones  in  a  small 
room  wQl  allow— ^here  the  father  is  reputed  sober 
and  industrious,  and  dear  of  debt,  the  mother 
a  keeper  at  home— the  pinch  of  honest  poverty 
is  oftot  sharper  than  the  sufferer  vrill  tell,  and 
ndther  alms  nor  pauper's  allowance  will  be  taken 
willingly.  But  in  aid  <tf  idl  brave  struggles 
something  might  be  done.  Where  ood  and 
clothing  dubs  are  under  the  managunent  of  tlte 
body  corporate  d  dergyman,  diurohwardens,  and 
overseers,  many  bend^tions  might,  and  ought 
for  their  better  administration,  to  be  applied  by 
way  of  aid  to  their  bonus  fund.  A  SE^e  test  is 
afforded  by  these  dubs  for  ascertaining  who  are 
really  the  industrious  and  striving  poor  of  the 
parish,  and  whathardshipslie  upon  them.  Andaid 
thus  (horded  stimulates  the  custom  of  self-help. 

It  is  still  to  be  lamented  thai  efficient  legis- 
lation is  yet  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  provident 
societies,  and  that  the  subject  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  those  who  vrish  to  benefit  the  poor. 
Thei'C  are  safe  societies  in  existence,  which  are 
certified  to  be  sdvent  by  the  actuary,  and  these> 
though  ousted  as  much  as  possible  by  the  lesa 
trustworthy  beer -house  dubs,  are,  it  is  believed, 
gaining  grotmd  steadily.  They  secure  to  the 
bread  winner  support  daring  illness,  an  annuity  ia 
old  age,  and  a  sufficient  sum  for  a  respectable  fn. 
neral,  with  something  to  spare,  without  the  humi* 
liation  of  one  futhing  firan  the  poor-rate.  Sudi 
provision  can  be  made  for  a  sum  little  if  at  all  ex- 
ceedhig  the  annual  cost  (tf  the  Brummagem  dub. 

Parish  benefactimiB,  iriuoh  would  assist  de- 
serving  men  to  pay  their  annual  premiums  in 
safe  societies,  would  tud  in  a  most  important 
socid  work.  And  that  they  do  this  is  more  than 
can  with  truth  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  bulk  of 
puish  charities  as  they  are  now  administered. 


SMALL-BE£B  CHBONICLES. 

Tt  was  my  dut^  as  a  ohromcUr  of  Small-Beer 
to  record,  some  little  time  since,  the  death  of  (he 
Legitimate  Drama ;  I  have  now  in  like  manner  to 
announce  the  demise  of  the  Leoitihatb  Nov£L, 

The  Legitimate  Novel !  Ah,  volumes  of  tlie 
grease-stained  covers — one,  two,  three,  with 
marble  sides  and  leather  backs,  with  yellow 
leaves  covered  with  mai^nal  notes  written  in 
pencil,  by  such  idiots  as  surdy  in  these  terribly 
wise  times  exist  no  longer — volumes  of  trash, 
volumes  of  rot,  volumes  now  of  impossible 
nonsense,  now  of  inflated  twaddle,  now  of  in- 
imitable merit,  what  delight  have  ye  afforded  to 
me,  and  to  manv  another  consumer  of  Small- 
Beer  in  this  Vale  of  Tears.  The  Lefptimate 
Novel,  in  three  fat  octavos,  vith  three  hun- 
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drcd  and  twenty  pages  hr  each  of  the  two  (irst 
Tolumcs,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  least  in 
the  last,  and  not  many  lines  in  any  of  the  pages, 
and  not  many  pages  in  any  of  the  chapters ! 

For  the  matter  cootained  in  those  Tolumes,  it 
was  gnierallyadventaroas,  romantic,  and  full  of 
love  and  persecntion.  There  were  prolonged  and 
glowing  descriptKMis  of  seenery,  in  which  the 
worth  "  towering"  aad  "  neitliiK*'  oeoamd  very 
^qoently.  There  w«e  pam  n  leAection  inter- 
spersed among  other  matt  en,  the  author  pull- 
ing himself  np  when  he  hid  nothing  more  to 
add,  stopping  quite  abruptly,  and  aaying,  as  if  it 
had  inst  occurred  to  him,  "  But  I  am  diijren- 
iog.  On  the  ma^^  of  the  page  which  sur- 
rounded one  of  th^  splendid  bits  of  description, 
would  be  written  in  penct],  "  glowing"  "  life- 
like," "  most  ^phic ;  while  by  the  aide  of  the 
reflective  page  would  be  inaoriDed  in  tlie  same 
hand — perhaps  the  author's—'*  great  knowledge 
of  life  aliown  here  or,  "  these  are  the  words  of 
one  who  has  lived  and  suffered or,  "  liow  de- 
lightful to  find  one's  own  sentiments,  as  it  were, 
reproduced.**  These  descriptions  and  reflections 
were  integral  and  indispensable  {mria  of  the 
legitimate  bode, and  there  were inevitableplaces 
where  they  were  certain  to  come  in.  The  ig- 
noble race  of  skippers — ^by  which  I  do  not  mean 
merchant  captains,  bufpersons  who  shrink  from 
their  duties,  and  pass  over,  perhaps,  this  very 
sentence  which  I  am  in  the  act  of  writing — the 
members  of  that  dastard  race  knew  at  a  single 
glance  when  a  descriptive  or  reflective  portion  of 
tlic  worlc  nnder  pcmsal  was  coming,  and  jumped 
off  to  the  account  of  the  duri  in  the  next  chapter 
most  unremorsefnlly.  For,  there  were  always 
some  incidents  in  the  book,  if  you  would  wait 
long  enough  and  take  the  anthors  way  and  time 
of  letting  you  get  at  them. 

Conuder  from  how  many  things  thi^  were 
once  valuable  to  him  the  nmnlirt  ii  now  shot 
out.  To  take  an  imtmee  or  two.  What  a 
capital  meident  for  the  romanee- writer  was  fiotr- 
mshed  by  that 

renee,  an  elopement.  What  a  chance  it  was 
to  deaeribe  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  a  runaway  match  I  When  Jix.  Calverley 
discovered  the  retreat  of  Miss  Beverley,  and 
coming  in  disguise  to  the  village  near  which  was 
the  residence  of  the  young  lady's  muden  aunt, 
managed  at  last  to  establish  relations  with  the 
lady's  maid,  and  to  convey  a  note  to  his  mistress, 
how  exciting  the  story  became.  And  the  pre- 
liminaries, tlie  bribing  of  innkeepers,  of  post- 
boys, the  meetings  between  Mr.  Galveriery's  con- 
fidential man  ana  Miss  Benrl^'s  confidential 
maid,  to  make  the  ueceBsaiy  arrangements ;  the 
breathless  excitement,  too,  of  the  attempt  itself, 
the  description  of  how  the  evening  pused  inside 
the  residence  of  the  maternal  aont,  how  the 
beautiful  heroine  was  unable  to  do  justice  to 
her  meals,  how  her  paleness  and  a^tation  were 
observed  and  commented  on,  and  accounted  for 
by  a  fictitious  enoounter  with  a  mad  dog  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  afternoon,  the  unusual 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady  to  tat 
Hp  later  than  nsoal  that  aremiift  telling  kog 


stories  of  her  youthful  days,  and  breaking  off 
from  time  to  time  to  comment  on  the  inattentimt 
of  her  auditor — was  not  all  this  "good  buii* 
ness"F  And  then  when  the  maiden  aimt  and  her 
snapieions  confidential  servant  were  at  lei^h 
disBOsed  of,  how  harrowing  wexc  the  ni^ivinga 
of  Miss  lest  her  lover  shomd  hftve  abandoned  all 
hope  of  ber  coming  now  that  the  hour  appointed 
for  their  meeting  was  ao  long  paaaeo,  how 

Eathetic  was  her-Iaat  glanoe  nmad  her  innoeent 
edroom,  and  how  breadMnapendisg  the  uaci^ 
tive  ol  her  paaeing  along  the  corridw  on  tiptoe, 
of  her  dropping  something  oqtsidc  her  aunt's 
door,  of  her  pausing  to  listen  whether  the  noiae 
had  awakened  the  old  lady,  of  her  hastenn^  on,  j 
of  her  safe  passage  through  the  pantry  window,  i 
of  the  rain  which  beat  in  her  &ce  as  she  emerged  | 
into  the  garden,  and  of  the  long  low  whistle 
emanating  from  the  windpipe  of  the  confidential  j 
valet,  announcing  that  he  and  his  master  were  [ 
still  there  and  on  the  look-out. 

And  the  flight,  all  the  incidents  of  that  long  I 
and  hurried  post-chaise  journey,  there  was  a 
chance  a|^n ;  the  headlong  race  when  another  | 
post-cliaise  was  seen  in  the  distance ;  the  having  I 
to  wait  for  horses  at  the  next  stue,  when  the 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  that  dreadM  post-  | 
chaise,  which  was  found  to  contain — two  gentle-  ' 
men  of  tfae  press  hurrying  off  to  attend  a  publie 
meeting  at  Gla^w ;  the  way,  too,  in  which  all 
difficultly  were  got  over  and  all  obstacles  over-  i 
come  by  the  dexterity  and  fidelity  of  that  confi-  ' 
dential  videt,  who  was  of  course  attadied  on  hia 
own  acconnt  to  the  confidential  maid,  and  bv  her 
egged  on  to  all  sorts  of  prodigious  deem  of  I 
vaumr  and  cunning — ia  it  not  a  terrible  loaa  to  | 
have  sooh  resources  as  these  withdrawn  t  > 
Fee  who  ever  bears  of  ek^menta  now  P  ' 
Or,  suppwe  the  noveSst  to  have  mounted  on  | 
a  stronger  piniim  yet,  and  to  hm  favoured  oa  ^ 
with  an  abaoetion  instead  of  an  dopemeut^what 
a  pull  ie  bad  over  the  modem  author  of  nuianees.  ■ 
Suppose  that  the  flight  was  compulsory  instead  . 
of  voluntary ;  suppose  that  the  devoted  damsel  ; 
was  walking  with  oer  maid  with  constitutional 
views,  and  that  both  were  suddenly  seised  by  ' 
men  with  black  vizards  over  their  faces  and  [ 
carried  to  a  ^t-chai'ae — that  vehicle  bdng  (ax 
ever  in  waiting  in  the  legitimate  time — to  be  | 
j  oined  at  the  first  stage  by  the  wicked  gentleman 
who  had  planned  the  attack.  Suppose  the  added  I 
excitement  and  componnd  interest — so  to  speak 
— of  the  maiden's  misery,  her  indignant  ii^er- 
views  with  her  captor,  her  cries  of  "  unhand  me,"  i 
and  her  demands  to  be  restored  to  her  friends. 
Thiidc,  again,  of  all  the  secret  plotUngsbetveeK  | 
mistxeas  and  maid  in  th«T  detennination  to  efftet 
an  esei^  or  die^  of  the  eood-nntred  postboy   '  i 
who  assists  them,  of  the  fauii^  of  the  entciprise^  | 
of  the  diaeorery  of  the  abdoction  hj  the  maiden's 
real  lover,  of  his  pursuit  with  all  its  thrilling 
incidents,  and  of  his  final  triumph  over  the  u- 
dneting  vilhiin,  whom  he  aiajt  m  fiur  eMiliat 
outside  his  own  castle  gate. 
Who  ever  hears  of  abdnctiona  now  P 
What  a  delifi^tM  thing  a  joonu^  nsed  to  beia 
wnknolfintioB.  But  even  twjoiimqf  hostage  or 
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diligeoce  u  b»  laager  left  to  tbenorelifli,  while, 
as  to  the  old  post-^iiBe  of  wliidi  he  used  to  be 
so  food,  he  is  tornod  dean  out  of  it;  end  left 
attiDg  on  his  iJortmanteMi  at  the  door  of  a  lail- 
v&j  statitm,  with  a  porter  only  waiting  tiU  he 
gets  up,  to  stick  a  label  on  his  lu§^a||;e. 

And  then  the  Doello— 4her6  is  a  loss !  What 
a  Hieans  of  getting  rid  of  the  bad  obaraeter,  and 
bringing  the  hero  out  in  bis  true  coloora,  was 
that  hostile  meeting  at  'W<mnwood  Sembe. 
"After  what  has  occurred,"  says  Calrerley,  iu 
his  calm  clear  voiee,  "  bat  one  course  is  left  to 
persons  calling  themselves  gentlemen."  Then 
was  the  meeting  between  t^e  seconds,  themselves 
intimate  friends  bat  Bospmdiiig  their  intioiaey 
during  the  proffreae  ol  this-*' unhappy  a&ir,"  the 
amngenieu  ol  the^ace  wfam  tne  dnet  sKoDld 
be  fooriit,  and  the  mot  when  it  eoold  ocHne  off 
with  the  least  dianoe  of  discovery.  Then,  came 
the  scene  in  the  apartments  of  the  courageous 
Calverley,  at  ti|0  in  the  nnrning  sealing  a  letter 
to  his  beloved,  and  euolosing  a  mimature — the 
miniatare  is  obsc^te  too,  now,  merer  befriend 
OS !— and  a  look  of  his  richly  carting  hair.  Be 
ia  perfectly  calm,  and,  having  finished  his  pre- 
parations,  lies  down  to  take  a  few  hoars*  sleep, 
Defore  hia  friend  the  colonel  arrives  at  5.30  (I 
mean  half-pest  five,  5.30-  wne  unknown  in  those 
glorious  days),  and  carries  him  off  to  the  field. 
The  doak  too  !  He  was  shrouded  in  a  doak 
to  escape  obserraticm.  That  gamtefit— duk 
Une,  wiui  a  eape^  vrith  veWet  collar,  and  with 
ooids  and  taeaela  lika  a  onrtun-— has  goaa  the 
way  of  the  miniatwe,  andof  the  ease  of  daeUiiig< 
pistols  whioh  naed  to  be  conoeakd  under  it» 
ample  folds.  When  iu  tiie  eariy  morning  the 
party  assembles  on  the  Scrubs,  the  diferent 
members  of  it  are  all  covered  up  in  doaks,  except 
the  surgeon,  who  wears  a  great-coat  with  the 

Siaketa  full  of  suigioal  in^mments,  and  lint, 
a  the  removal  of  his  mantle  the  bad  cha- 
racter is  found  to  be  still  habited  in  the  even- 
ing costume  whieh  he  had  worn  the  night 
before.  The  hero  is  dressed  in  a  plun  black 
soitout,  buttoned  elosely  up  to  the  throat,  and 
wears  an  appearance  of  entire  calmness,  while 
the  lo(^  of  his  opponent  araghartlj  and  haggard 
IB  the  last  dupree. 
Who  ever  hears  of  duels  in  these  dajs  ? 
We  were  talkii^f  but  now  of  the  miniature. 
What  an  important  part  the  nuniatore  has 
played  in  its  time.  How  it  has  been  gaced  at 
through  tears,  addressed  in  1(»^  speeohes, 
ai^ed  over.  How  it  has  been  tra^mitted  by 
faithful  hands,  and  has  administered  comf<»rt, 
and  how  it  has  been  delivered  into  unfaithful 
hands  and  has  led  to  the  most  disastrous  dis- 
coveries conceivable — whioh  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, becMise  I  don't  beheve  it  was  at  all 
a  good  likeoessj  or  likdy  to  be  recognised  by 
any  human  creature.  What  a  small  heal  the  sub- 
ject of  that  miniBtnn  dm^a  had,  what  long  and 
sloping  shooMMBk  How  Us  hair  was  piled  up — 
and  so  was  liers,  if  it  was  a  lady's  mtnii^ure — 
on  the  top  of  the  bead,  and  graeefnlly  arranged 
to  conceal  the  ibnhead  md  Uw  oomara  of  the 
4^«a.  And  what  a  oomj^exioii  the  nuniatiirQ 


had,  what  lifies  and  rosea  for  the  ladies*  diedcs, 
and  what  blue  veins  abont  ibor  teeaplea  and 
their  soda-water-bottle  ne^'! 

No  moro  rainiatares  now,  and  the  modem 
fietionist  must  pile  up  his  effects  as  best  be  can,' 
with  the  aid  of  cartes  devisite  and  pistd-gnuns. 

I  eanaot  enuinerate  all  oar  losses ;  bat  what 
a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  be  no  longer  able  to  fdl 
back  upon  the  gaming-table  as  a  last  resource. 
We  have  lost  tm  gambler,  the  man  with  pale  set 
features,  with  disnevdied  hair,  and  disordered 
dress.  His  trembling  wife  no  longer  aits  up  for 
liim  all  tlHough  the  long  hoots  of  the  night  and 
early  morning.  Ni^,  the  occasional  gambler, 
even,  is  gone  from  our  grasp ;  the  man  who, 
havii^  lost  his  patrimony,  radiea  e«t  to  the 
hell  in  St,  JaaiesVstreet  and  stakes  his  all  upon 
one  last  dunce.  What  a  gdlant  rattle  tiiat  was 
of  the  £ce-box  as  H  swept  round  oar  desperado's 
Itead.    *'  It  fell,  and  Delisle  was  a  beggto- !" 

Where  is  the  gaming  now?  I  don't  know 
where  to  ruin  mysrlf,  Orockford's  has  ceased  to 
exist,  or  is  tnmed  into  an  honoorable  eating- 
house.  The  rattle  of  the  dice  is  heard  there  no 
longer.  It  is  sueceeded  by  the  rattle  of  the  knives 
and  forks.  If  (me  of  the  desperote  characters  of 
the  "  good  old  times,"  awakening  from  a  trance, 
were  to  rush  off  to  that  once  terrible  abode  of 
exeitenent  and  crime,  he  wotdd  now  be  encoun- 
tered by  a  harmless  necessary  waiter,  who  would 
inquire  whether  he  "  would  please  to  take  soup 
or  fish,"  or  whether  he  weald  content  hioiself 
with  "  a  ent  off  the  iint."* 

The  Legitimate  Novd  had  its  standard  forms 
of  expnssion.  H^  is  a  very  bvoorite  phrase : 
"  Poor,  but  aompukraaly  cleM."  Who  was  it 
that  finit  put  this  hideously  absurd  combination 
of  incoDgruoos  words  together  P  You  ndeht  as 
well  describe  some  piece  of  drapery  as  r^,  bnt 
inccAcdvably  green,  or  speak  of  a  house  as  smal^ 
but  immeasurably  large,  or  of  a  friend's  charaet^ 
as  deceitful,  bat  scmpiilonsly  sincere.  Had  the 
inventor  of  the  dirase  ev^*  paid  a  waahing-bill  F 
Had  he  ever  had  a  shirt  "^tupP"  Surely  the 
phrase  must  have  come  onginaliy,  either  from  a 
millioonaire  who  never  inspected  a  wasliing-biU, 
or  from  a  Gapwehm  Friar  mio  never  recdved  one. 

When  the  nttnons  family,  t;pannised  over  and 
deprived  of  their  rkhts  by  a  wicked  relative,  got 
into  difficulties  uid  retired  to^a  small  town  in 
the  west  of  England,"  they  always  distinguished 
themselves  by  being  poor  *'but  scrupulously 
clean.**  Then  it  was  that  you  heard  of  their 
fmgal  meal  being  spread  upon  a  "  board** — an 
inconvenient  article  of  fnrmture,  by-the-by,  for 
the  purpose — covered  with  a  doth  of  "  snowy 
whiteness."  The  covering  of  that  same  board 
with  a  doth  of  snowr  whiteness,  means  that  this 
distressed  family  indulged  in  seven  tablecloths 
(independent  of  accidents)  per  week.  Similarly, 
that  inevitable  "white  dress^ — that  simple  whito 
dress  of  the  heroine.  There  waa  apa&etio  ehapter 
comparing  the  past  tine  when  ane  was  dedtnd  in 
silks  and  satinB,  witk  tin  present  time,  iriia,  in 
her  rednced  dnmnstanoes,  she  contents  hetsetf 
with  that  1^1^  wluto  lob^  so  pan,  so  touching 
in  its  nmpoioity •  Inthenaaeoitliennitedolear^ 
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atirdien  of  Britain,  I  protest  against  suob  mad- 
nsas,  and  affirm  that  white  is  the  most  "oipensive 
wear"  known  in  the  mneteenth  century. 

Then,  there  was  the  Scotch  and  Irish  phrase- 
ology with  which  those  l^tlmists  who  laid  their 
scenes  north  of  tlie  Tw^,  or  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  indulged.  "Idinnaken" — what  a  favourite 
expressum  that  always  was ;  we  were  in  for  it  tlie 
moment  our  narratire  skipped  over  the  border. 
Tet,  I  have^  travelled  two  or  three  times  in  Scot- 
laad»  and,  in  Uieir  own  country  and  elsewhere, 
have  couTetsed  with  plenty  of  ^ot%  but  I  never 
heard  the  expression.  I  doubt  whether  it  wonld 
be  uoderstotM  in  the  land  of  cakes.  This  dinna 
ken  was  feai&illy  and  wonderfully  aggravatios ; 
but  the  Ii^timate  Novel  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  when  it  crossed  St.  Geoige's  Channel. 
Nothing  but  "  mavoumeeus,"  and  "  macushlas," 
and  "  machrees,"  and  "  be^s,"  and  "  at  all  at 
alls."  One  gets  at  last  sceptical  about  these 
matters,  and  1  have  been  so  long,  and  so  entirely 
in  vain,  looking  out  for  a  case  of  "at  all  at  all" 
in  real  life,  that  I  have  got  at  last  to  infidelity  as 
to  that  form  of  words  altogether. 

The  Legitimate  work  of  fiction  began  in  one 
of  two  ways:  either  hj  itating  all  the  preli- 
minary matter  which  it  vas  needful  for  the 
reader  to  know—and  aometimes  a  great  deal 
more— in  the  first  few  ebapters,  dedicating  them 
entirely  to  pedigrees,  to  biographies  of  the  grand- 
fathers  and  grandmothers  of  the  characters ;  or 
else  to  pander  to  the  impatieuoe  of  the  student 
by  phmging  at  onoe  into  the  middle  of  an  in* 
teresting  scene  or  converaation,  without  any  pre- 
liminary explanation.  At  first  sight  this  last 
mode  of  operating  vould  seem  to  be  the  more  de- 
lightful ;  but  what  WB9  the  use  of  beginning  in 
this  gay  and  sprightly  manner  in  Chapter  I.,  if 
the  wretched  reader  caught  sight  of  these  awful 
opening  words  of  the  second  clupter :  "  It  is  now 
needrulthat  we  should  explain  something  of  the 
bistoiy  of  tlie  chanwters  whom  we  have  thus 
wuermomouafy  introdiued  to  tJie  reader'*  f 

And  there  was  another  little  triaL  "Wemust 
now  return  to  Lenonu"  Or,  "  the  ezigenoes  of 
our  story  now  require  that  we  should  return  to 
Lenora."  What  momenta  were  diosen  by  the 
author  for  that  return  to  Lenora !  We  were 
dragged  back  to  that  yonng  woman  just  when 
we  were  bent  on  hearing  the  termination  of  that 
terrific  adventure,  in  which  tlie  hero  was  io- 
Tolved.  It  was  a  bivathless  moment  in  the  youth's 
littc.  The  sword  was  hanging  over  his  head,  the 
poison-cup  was  at  his  lips,  the  challenge  was  re- 
ceived, the  dice  wereosciUating  in  the  air,  when 
we  must  now  return  to  Lenora,  And  we  didn't 
want  to  return  to  Lenora.  And  when  we  had 
returned  to  Lenora,  uid  had  got  over  the  disgust 
of  that  blessed  Kstwation,  and  had  diaeipiined 
our  minds  to  that  degree  that  they  were  content 
to  follow  ier  fortunes  instead  of  those  of  our 
fancy's  hero — were  we  allowed  to  do  so  P  No. 
We  must  then  return  to  Edgar,  and  we  frere 
dragged  away  from  her  as  we  had  previously  been 
from^him,  and  were  whisked  off  again  to  some  un- 
congenial region, where  all  was  ice  and  desolation. 


And  the  worst  of  it  was  tliat  many  of  these 
tremendous  adventures  thus  rudely  arrested, 
were  never  finished ;  the  hero  of  the  situation 
being  taken  in  hand  again  long  afterwards  in 
some  altt^ther  differeut  part  of  his  career,  and, 
perhaps,  merely  alluding  to  the  termination  of 
that  adrentuie  in  which  you  were  onoe  so  madly 
interested,  in  a  few  cursory  remarks  addressed  to 
bis  bosom  friend,  as  the  two  "lounged  t<^ether 
on  the  ahms  of  Cs^iri'*  Edgar  having  no  bu^ 
ness  atCuiri,dbsOTe,and  no  lusiiiess  to  takeyoa 
there,  and  not  in  the  least  accounting  for  hiaudf 
even  as  to  that  inane  passage  of  his  existence. 

The  termination  oi  the  Legitimate  Book  wa> 
always  expected  to  be  very  complete  and  fuU : 
disposing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  every 
one  of  the  characters  introduced,  one  after  an- 
other, in  the  last  chapter,  just  as  in  a  Legitimate 
Fhiy  all  the  persons  of  tlie  drama  are  ranged  in 
the  last  scene  before  the  audirao^  and  each  dis- 
missed with  some  small  and  appropriate  morsel 
of  dialcwue.  "  The  old  doctw  remained  to  the 
last  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  all  the  poor  and 
suffering  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  be  never 
married,  uid  always  retained  his  caustic  humeur, 
and  that  teal  spim  of  benerdence,  which  laj 
concealed  beneath  it,  and  which  canaed  him  to 
bebelovedbjeveiy  one  who  knew  him.**  "Giles 
the  poacher — Giles  the  vagabmul— Giles  ibt 
convict — became  at  last  a  reformed  diaracter, 
and,  obtaining  the  situation  of  teacher  in  the 
villwe  school,  inculcated  with  an  eameatoess 
wliiu  sprung  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
faults,  the  precepts  of  rectitude  and  morality. 
He  was  frequently  the  humble  guest  of  oar 
youi^  couple,  and  a  favourite  always,  both  in 
the  parlour  and  the  kitchen." — "Ajod  Ellen — 
what  of  Ellen P  Ellen  remained  single!  Her 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
Often  was  her  slight  form  to  be  seen  flitting 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  or  seated  by  the  side 
of  the  agea  and  affiioted,  listenins  to  their  com- 
plaints and  aasaaging  their  suflerfiigs.'*  And 
then  came  the  lighter  vein  of  wind-up.  "The 
Widow  Twostrin^  looked  so  well  in  her  neat 
weeds,  and  was  so  frequently  visited  by  her  dd 
lover  Stephen  Hardy,  that  rumours  h^^n  soon 
to  circulate  that  she  was  about  to  console  her- 
self,  and  that,  nothing  daunted  by  the  unsatis- 
factory natw«  of  her  first  matrimonial  venture, 
she  had  it  in  contemplation  to  speculate  in  the 
maniwe  market  once  again.  Of  course  these 
are  onl^  rumours,  but  rumours  are  not  altoay* 
&Ise,  and  we  can  only  say  that  if  in  this  case 
report  should  speak  correctly,  we  wish  the  lively 
widow  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one." 
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CEAPTES  X, 

NOBIB  Latitude  33^,  Loogitade  last  113; 
the  time  Mareli  of  thu  same  year;  the  innd 
sont^r^;  the  port  "VFhampoa,  in  the  Canton 
rirer.  Sldps  fit  anchor  reared  their  tall  masts  here 
wd  there;  luid  the  broad  stream  vaa  enliTened 
and  ooloared  by  junka,  and  boats,  of  all  sizes  and 
Tivid  hnes,  propelled  on  the  screv  principle  by  a 
great  scnll  at  the  stem,  with  projecting  handles 
for  the  crev  to  woA;  and  at  times  a  gorgeous 
mandarin  boat,  with  two  great  glaring  eyes  set  in 
the  bows,  came  flying,  rowed  with  forty  paddles 
by  an  armed  crew,  whose  shields  hung  on  tlte  gon- 
irale  and  flashed  fire  in  the  sunbeams :  the  man- 
darin, in  conical  and  buttoned  hat,  sitting  on  the 
top  of  his  cabin  calmly  smoking  Paradise,  alias 
opiom,  while  his  gong  boomed  and  his  boat  flew 
fourteen  miles  an  hoar,  and  all  things  scuttled 
oat  of  his  celestial  way.  And  there,  looking 
majestically  down  on  all  these  water  ants,  the 
huge  Agra,  cynosore  of  so  many  loving  eyes  and 


loving  hearts  in  England,  li^  at  her  moorings; 
homeward  bound. 

Her  tea  not  being  yet  on  board,  the  ship's 
hull  floated  high  as  a  castle,  and  to  the 
subtle,  intellectual,  doll-faced,  bolas-eyed  people, 
that  sculled  to  and  fro  busy  as  bees,  though 
lookmg  forked  mushrooms,  she  soniuied  like 
a  vast  mnucal  shell:  for  a  Insty  harmony  of 
many  mellow  voioes  vibrated  in  her  great  cavi* 
ties,  and  made  the  air  ring  cheerily  annmd  her. 
The  Tooalists  were  the  Cydopes,  to  judge  by  the 
tremendous  thumps  that  kept  dean  time  to  their 
sturdy  tune.  Tet  it  was  bat  human  labour,  so  heavy 
and  30  knowing,  that  it  had  called  in  music  to 
tielp.  It  was  the  third  mate  and  his  gang  com- 
pleting his  floorto  receive  the  coming  tea  chests. 
Yesterday  he  had  stowed  his  dunnage,  many 
hundred  bundles  of  light  flexible  canes  from 
Samatra  and  Malacca;  on  ihese  he  had  laid 
tons  of  rough  saltpetre,  in  20ffib.  ganny-bags: 
and  was  now  mashing  it  to  music,  bags  and  all. 
His  gang  of  fifteen,  naked  to  the  waist,  stood  in 
line,  with  huge  wooden  beetles  called  com- 
manders, and  lifted  them  faig^  and  brought  them 
down  on  the  nitre  in  cadence  with  true  naatical 
power  and  unison,  singing  as  follows,  wiUi  a 
ponderous  bump  on  the  last  note  in  each  bar. 


gone,         There's  a  -  nother  yet    to  come. 


And  a -way  well  go  toFIan- 
f7\ 


f 


-  ders, 


-  mOTigst    our        wood  -  en      command  -  era, 


well   gal  wine     in  plen-ty, 


Bum,  bran  -  dy,  and  ge-n*-vy. 


Here  goes  two.   Owe  me  there  two,  &c. 


And  so  up  to  fifteen,  when  tlie  stave  was  con- 
cluded with  a  shrill  "  Spell,  oh !"  and  the  gang  re- 
lievedstreamingwithpcrspiration.  Wheuthe  salt- 
petre was  well  mashed,  they  rolled  ton  butts  of 
water  on  it,'  tilt  the  floor  was  like  a  Inlliard  table. 
A  fleet  of  chop  boats  then  began  to  arrive  bo 


Tin..  IX. 


many  per  day,  with  the  tea  chests.  _  Mr.  Grey 
proceeded  to  lay  the  first  tier  on  his  saltpetre 
floor,  and  then  built  the  cheats,  tier  upon  tier, 
beginning  at  the  sides,  and  leaving  in  the  middle 
a  lane  somewhat  narrower  than  a  tea  chest.  Then 
he  applied  a  screw  jack  to  the  chests  on  both 
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sides,  and  so  cnlarited  his  central  aperture,  and 
forced  the  remaining  tea  chests  in;  and  beliolil 
the  cnorraous  cargo  packed  as  tight  as  ever 
shopkcciicr  packed  a  box.— aioctecn  thousand 
eight  buudrM  and  six  chests,  sixty  half  chests, 
;  fifty  quarter  chests. 

I  While  Mr,  Grey  was  contemplating  his  work 
I  vith  singular  satisfaction,  a  small  boat  from 
Canton  came  alongside,  and  Hr.  Tickell,  midship- 

l    man,  ran  op  the  side,  skipped  on  the  quarter  deck, 

I  saluted  it  first,  and  then  the  first  mate ;  and  gave 
him  a  line  from  the  captain,  desiring  lom  to  take 
the  ship  down  to  Second  Bar — for  her  vater^-at 

<    the  turn  of  the  tide. 

,      Two  hours  after  receipt  of  this  order  the  ship 
'    swung  to  the  ebb.  Iiutantly  Mr.  Sharpe  uu- 
f    moored,  and  the  Agra  b^an  her  famous  voyage, 
with  her  head  at  right  angles  to  her  course ;  for 
the  wind  being  foul,  all  Sharpe  could  do  was  to 
set  his  topsails,  driver,  and  jib,  and  keep  her  in 
the  tide  way,  and  clear  of  the  numerous  craft,  by 
backing  or  filling  as  the  case  required ;  which  he 
did  vitii  considerable  dexterity,  making  the  sails 
steer  the  helm  for  the  nonce :  he  crossed  the  Bar 
at  sunset,  and  brought  to  with  the  best  bower 
anchor  in  five  fathoms  and  a  half.   Here  they 
began  to  take  in  their  water,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
the  six-oared  gig  was  ordered  up  to  Canton  for 
the  captain.    The  next  lAemoan  he  passed  the 
ship  in  her,  going  down  the  rirer  to  Lin  Hd,  to 
board  the  Chinese  admiral  for  his  chop,  or  per- 
j    mission  to  leave  China.    All  night  the  Agra 
I    showed  three  lights  at  her  mizen  peak  for  him, 
and  kept  a  sharp  look  out.  But  he  did  not  come : 
I    he  was  having  a  very  serious  talk  wiUi  the 
I    Chinese  admiral;  at  daybreak,  however,  the  gig 
'    was  reported  in  sight :  Sharpe  told  one  of  the 
,    midshipmen  to  call  the  boatswain  and  man  the 
side.  Soon  the  ^  ran  alongside ;  two  of  the  ship's 
boys  jumped  like  monkeys  over  the  bulwarks, 
lighting,  one  on  the  main  cliannels,  the  other  on 
the  midship  port,  and  put  the  side  ropes  assidb- 
ously  in  the  captain's  hands;  he  bestowed  a 
slight  paternal  smile  on  tliem,  tbe  first  the  imps 
had  ever  received  from  on  officer ;  and  went  lightly 
I    up  the  sides.  The  moment  his  foot  toudied  the 
dei:k,  the  boatswain  gave  a  frightful  shrill  whistle ; 
the  men  at  the  sides  uncovered;  the  captain 
saluted  the  quarter  deck,  and  all  the  officers 
saluted  him,  which  he  returned,  and  stcppii^  for 
a  moment  to  the  weather  aide  of  his  deck  gave 
the  loud  command,  *'  All  hands  heave  anchor." 
He  then  directed  Kr.  Sharpe  to  get  what  sail  he 
could  on  the  ship,  the  wind  being  now  westerly ; 
and  dived  into  his  cabin. 
The  boatswain  piped  three  shrill  pipes,  and 
!    "  all  hands  up  anchor,"  was  thrice  repeated  for. 
ward,  followed  by  private  admonitions,  "Rouse 
and  bitt  I"  "  Show  a  leg !"  &c..  and  up  tumbled 
the  crew  witii  homeward  bound  written  on  their 
'    tamied  feces. 

I      (Pipe.)  " Up  idl  hammocks!" 

In  ten  minutes  the  ninety  and  odd  hammocks 
were  all  stowed  neatly  in  the  netting,  and  covered 
with  a  snowy  hammook  cloth;  anrf  the  hands 


[Coadnetodby  j 

wrre  active,  unbitting  the  cable,  shipping  the 
capstan  bats,  &c 

"All  ready  below,  sir,"  cried  a  voioe. 

"  Uan  tbe  tars,"  returned  Mr.  ^larpe  from 
t^e  quarter  deck.  "  Play  up,  fifer.  Heave 
away!'* 

Out  broke  the  merry  fife  with  a  rhythmical 
tune,  and  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  went  a  hundred  i 
and  twenty  feet  round  and  round,  and,  witJi  | 
brawny  (dt»ts  pressed  tight  against  the  capsbm 
bars,  sixty  fine  fellows  walked  the  ship  up  to  her 
aucdioT,  drowning  the  fife  at  intervals  with  their 
sturdy  song;  as  pot  to  their  feet  as  an  echo : 

Heave  with  a  will  ye  jolly  boys, 

Heave  around } 
We're  off  from  ChMoee,  jidly  boys, 

Homnrard  bossd. 

"  Short  st^  apeal^  sir,**  roars  the  boatswsin 
from  forward. 
"  Unship  the  bars.  TTayaloft.  Loose  ssib. 

Let  fall!" 

The  ship  being  now  over  her  andiox,  and  the 
topsails  act,  the  c^tui  bars  were  shipped  again, 
the  men  all  licaved  witii  a  will,  the  messenger 
giiimed,  the  anchor  was  torn  out  of  Chiua  with 
a  mighty  heave,  and  then  run  up  with  a  luff  | 
tackle  and  secured ;  the  ship's  head  cast  to  port: 

"  Up  with  the  jib !  man  the  taupsle  halliards  [ 
all  hands  make  sail !"  Round  she  came  slow 
and  mi^cstically ;  the  saib  filled,  and  the  good 
ship  bore  away  for  England.  ' 

She  made  the  Segue  fwts  in  three  or  four 
tacks,  and  there  she  had  to  oome  to  i^uufor 
anotbier  chop,  China  being  a  place  as  btrd  to 
get  into  as  Heaven,  and  to  get  out  of  as — Chan- 
cery. At  three  F.V.  she  was  at  Macao^andhove 
to  four  miles  from  the  land,  to  take  in  her 
passengers. 

A  gun  was  fired  from  the  forecastle.  No  boats 
came  off.  Sharpe  began  to  fret:  for  the  wind, 
though  light,  had  now  got  to  the  N.  W.,  and  they 
were  wasting  it  After  a  while  the  detain  came 
on  deck,  and  ordered  all  tbe  carroniuies  to  be 
scaled.  The  eight  heavy  reports  bellowed  the 
great  ship's  impatience  across  the  water,  and  out 
pulled  two  boats  with  the  passengers.  Whiletbey 
were  coming,  Dodd  sent  and  ordered  the  gunner 
to  load  the  carronades  with  shot,  and  secure 
and  apron  them.  The  first  boat  brought  Colonel 
Kcuealy,  Mr.  Fullalove,  and  a  prodigious  negro, 
who  all  mounted  by  the  side-ropes.  But  the 
whip  was  rigged  for  the  next  boat,  and  the 
Honourable  Hrs.  Beresford  and  poodle  hoisted 
on  board,  item  her  white  maid,  item  her  black 
nurse,  item  her  little  boy  and  male  Oriental  in 
cha:^  thereof,  the  strangest  compound  of  dig- 
nity and  servility,  and  of  black  and  whit^  being 
clad  in  snowy  ootton  and  japanned  to  the  nine. 

Mrs.  Beresford  was  tha  wife  of  a  member  of 
council  in  India.  SheliadbeentoHacaofkwIier 
InfB  health,  intending  to  return  to  Calciitta ; 
but  meantime  her  husband  was  made  a  director, 
and  went  home :  so  she  was  going  to  join  him. 
A.  tall,  handsome  lai^,  with  too  eur?ed  a  uooe. 
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Like  most  aquiline  women,  she  was  bom  to 
domiueer  a  bit;  and,  for  Itie  last  ten  years, 
Orientals  cringing  at  her  knee,  aud  Europeans 
flattering  at  her  ear,  had  nursed  tliis  qiiality 
high,  and  spoiled  her  with  all  their  mig^it.  A 
aimihr  process  had  been  applied  to  her  boy 
Trederick  from  isfincy ;  he  was  now  near^ 
six :  arrogance  and  caprice  shone  soin  both  their 
sallow  faces,  aud  spoke  so  in  every  gesture,  that, 
as  they  came  on  board,  Sharpe,  a  reader  of 
passengers,  whi^ered  the  second  mate :  "  Bay- 
li&s,  we  have  shipped  tiie  deril." 

"And  a  cargo  of  his  imps,"  grunted  Mr. 
Bayliss. 

Mr.  Jullalove  was  a  methodiat  parson— to  the 
naked  eye:  grave,  sober,  lean,  lank-haired.  But 
some  men  are  hidden  fires.  Fullalove  was  one 
of  the  extraordinary  products  of  an  eitraordinary 
nation,  ^e  United  States  of  America.  He  was 
an  mgiueer  for  one  thing,  and  an  inventive  and 
practical  mechanician ;  held  two  patents  of  his 
own  creating,  wluch  yielded  him  a  good  income 
both  at  home  and  in  Great  Britain.  Such  results 
are  seldom  achieved  without  deep  study  and 
seclusion ;  and  accordingly  Joshua  Pullalove, 
when  the  inventive  fit  was  on,  would  be  buried 
deep  as  Archimedes  for  a  twelvemonth,  burning 
the  midnight  oil :  then,  his  active  element  pre- 
dominating,  the  pale  student  would  dash  into  the 
forest  or  the  prairie,  with  a  rifle  aud  an  Indian, 
and  oome  out  bronzed,  and  more  or  less  bepan- 
thered  or  bebuflaloed;  thence  invariably  to  sea 
for  a  year  or  two :  there,  Anglo-Saxon  to  the 
backbone,  his  romance  had  ever  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness; he  was  alw^s  after  foreign  mechanical 
inventions— he  was  now  importing  an  excellent 
one  from  Japan— and  ready  to  do  lucrative  feats 
of  knowledge  :  thus  he  bought  a  TuHdbh  ship 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Dardanelles  for  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  raised  her  cargo  (hardware),  and 
sold  it  for  six  thousand  dollars ;  then  weighed 
the  emptj^ship,  pumped  her,  repaired  her,  and 
navigated  her  himself  into  Boetou  barbonr, 
MwHWffhugettg.  On  the  way  be  lescoecl,  with 
his  late  drowned  aJiip,  a  Swedish  vessel,  and  re- 
ceired  salvaga  He  once  fibbed  eighty  elephants' 
tn^  out  (tf  a  ciaf  t  foundered  in  (he  Firth  of 
Fwth,  to  the  di^ost  of  elder  Anglo-Saxons 
looking  cm  firom  the  shore.  These  unusual  por- 
snits  were  varied  by  a  singular  recreation :  he 
played  at  dievating  the  African  character  to 
European  levels.  With  this  view  he  had  bought 
Yespauan  for  eighteen  hundred  dollars;  whereof 
anon.  America  is  fertile  in  mixtures:  what  do 
we  not  owe  her?  Sherry  cobbler,  gin  aling, 
cocktail,  mint  julep,  lurandy  smash,  sudden  death, 
eye  openers.  Well,  one  day  she  outdid  herself, 
and  mixed  FuMove  :  Quaker,  Nimrod,  Archi- 
mede,  FhiUmthropist,  decorous  Bed  Rover,  and 
What  Not. 

The  passenger  boats  cast  loose. 

"AU  hands  make  saU!" 

The  boatswain  piped,  the  li^ht-heeled  topsmen 
sped  up  the  ratlines,  and  lay  out  ou  the  yards, 
while  all  on  deck  looked  up,  as  usual,  to  see 


fhem  work.  Out  bellied  sail  after  sail  aloft ;  the 
ship  came  curtseying  round  to  the  southward, 
spread  her  snowy  pinions  high  and  wide,  aud 
went  like  a  bird  over  the  wrinkled  sea— home- 
ward bound. 

It  was  an  exlularating  etar^  and  all  faces  were 
bright  i  but  one.  The  captain  looked  annewhafc 
grave  and  thoughtfol,  and  often  scanned  ttus' 
horizon  with  his  glass;  he  gave  polite  but  very, 
short  answers  to  his  friend  Colonel  Eeneaiy 
firing  nothings  in  his  ear;  and  sent  for  the 
gunner. 

While  that  personage,  a  crusty  old  Niler, 
called  Monk,  is  cleaning  himself  to  go  on 
quarter  deck,  peep  we  into  Captain  Dodd'a 
troubled  mind,  and  into  the  circumstances  wbich 
connect  him  with  the  heart  of  this  story,  despite 
the  twelve  thousand  miles  of  water  between  him 
and  the  lovers  at  Barkington. 

It  had  always  been  his  pride  to  lay  by  money 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and,  under  advice  of  an 
Indian  friend,  he  had,  during  the  last  few  years, 
placed  considerable  sums,  at  intervals,  in  a  great 
Calcutta  house,  which  gave  eight  per  cent  for 
deposits:  swelled  by  fresh  capital,  and  such  high 
interest,  the  hoard  grew  fast.  When  his  old 
ship,  sore  battered  off  the  Cape,  was  condemned 
by  the  Company's  agents  at  Canton,  he  sailed  to 
Calcutta^  intending  to  return  thence  to  Engbmd 
as  a  passenger.  But,  while  he  was  at  Calcutta, 
the  greatest  firm  there  suspended  payment,  carry- 
ing astonishment  and  dismay  into  a  hundred 
families.  At  such  moments  tia  press  and  the 
fireside  rii^  for  a  little  while  with  the  common- 
sense  cry,*  Good  interest  means  had  security.** 
As  for  Dodd,  who  till  then  had  revered  all  these 
great  houses  with  nautical,  or  childlike,  con- 
fidence, a  blind  terror  took  the  place  of  Uind 
trust  in  him ;  he  felt  guilty  towards  his  children 
for  risking  their  money  (he  had  got  to  bdieve  it 
was  theirs,  not  his),  and  vowed,  if  he  could  only 
get  hold  (tf  once  uor^  he  would  never  trust  a 
penny  of  it  out  of  his  own  hands  again;  except, 
perhaps^  to  the  Bank  of  England.  But  should 
he  ever  get  it?  it  was  a  large  sum.  He  went  to 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Anderson,  and  drew  for 
his  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  To  his  dismay, 
bat  hardly  to  his  surprise,  the  clerks  looked  at 
one  another,  and  sent  the  cheque  in  to  some 
inner  department.  Dodd  was  kept  waiting. 
His  heart  sank  within  him:  there  was  a  hitch. 

Meantime  came  a  government  officer,  and  paid 
in  an  enormous  sum  in  notes  and  mercantile  bills, 
principally  the  latter. 

Fresentiy  Dodd  was  invited  into  the  manager's 
room. 

"  Leaving  the  country.  Captain  Dodd  F" 
"  Yes.  sir." 

"  You  had  better  take  some  of  your  money  in 
bills  at  sight  on  London." 
"I  would  rather  have  notes,  sir,"  faltered 

Dodd. 


*  The  Dake  of  Wellington  (the  iron  one)  is  the 
author  of  this  uyiDg. 
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"Oh,  bills  byOIiveira  upon  Baring  are  just  as 
good,  erenvithont  onr  endorsement.  Howerer, 

Sa  can  We  half  and  half.  Calontta  does  but 
tie  in  Engliah  baiik-notes,  700  knoT." 
They  gave  him  hia  moner.  The  bills  were  all 
manif esUy  good.  But  he  xeobgnised  (me  of  than 
as  having  just  been  pa^  in  1^  the  ciinliKn.  He 
found  himself  somehow  safe  in  the  street  clutdi- 
ing  the  cash,  with,  one  half  of  his  great  paternal 
huirt  on  fire,  and  the  other  half  freezing.  He 
had  rescued  his  children's  fortune ;  but  he  had 
seen  destmotion  graze  it.  The  natural  chill  at 
being  scraped  hy  peril  soon  passed,  the  trium- 
phant glow  remained.  The  next  sentiment  was 
precaution;  he  filled  witii  it  to  the  brim;  he 
went  and  bot^ht  a  great  broad  pocket-book  with 
■  kejr  to  it;  though  he  was  on  dry  land,  he 
covered  it  with  oiled  silk  against  the  water ;  vai 
sewed  the  whole  tiling  to  his  flumel  waistcoat, 
and  felt  for  it  with  his  hand  a  hundred  times  a 
day :  the  firnit  of  his  own  toil,  his  children's 
hoard,  the  rescued  treasure  he  was  to  have  the 
joy  of  bringing  home  safe  to  the  dear  partner  of 
all  his  joys. 

Unexpectedly,  he  was  ordered  out  to  Canton 
to  sail  the  Agra  to  the  Cape.  Then  a  novel  and 
strange  feeling  came  over  him  like  a  cloud ;  that 
feeling  was,  a  sense  of  personal  danger;  not 
that  the  many  perils  of  the  deep  were  new  to 
him :  he  had  faced  them  this  five-and-twenty 
years :  but  till  now  they  were  little  present  to 
his  imagination;  they  used  to  come;  be  encoun- 
tered :  be  gone:  but  now,  though  absent,  they 
darkened  the  way.  It  was  the  pocket-book. 
The  material  treasure,  the  hard  cash,  which  bad 
lately  set  him  in  a  glow,  seemed  now  to  Imd  his 
ohest  and  hang  heavy  zoond  the  neck  of  his 
heart  Sailors  are  more  or  less  superstitions: 
and  men  are  orei^nrcs  of  habit,  even  in  thnr  cou- ; 
rage.  Now  David  had  never  gone  to  sea  with  a 
lot  of  money  on  him  before.  As  he  was  a  stout- 
hearted man,  these  vague  forebodings  wouU, 
perhaps,  have  cleared  aw^  with  the  bi^le,  when 
the  Agn  set  htx  studding  sails  off  Macao,  but 
for  a  piece  of  positive  intelligence  he  had  picked 
up  at  Lin-Tin.  The  Chinese  admiral  had  warned 
him  of  a  pirate,  a  daring  pirate,  who  hadbeenlately 
cruising  in  these  waters:  firat  heard  of  south  the 
line:  but  had,  since,  taken  a  Kussian  ship  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  murdered  the 
crew  in  sight  of  land,  and  sold  the  women  for 
slaves,  or  worse.  Dodd  asked  for  particulars: 
was  he  a  Ladroner,  a  Mol^,  a  BtnneseF  In 
what  latitude  was  he  to  be  looked  forP  The 
admiral  on  this  examined  his  memoranda:  by 
these  it  appeared  little  was  known  as  yet  i^xmt 
j  the  miscreant,  except  that  he  never  cmised  long 
on  one  groimd;  the  crew  was  a  mixed  one:  the 
captain  was  believed  to  be  a  Portuguese,  and  to 
have  a  consort  commanded  by  his  brother :  but 
this  was  doubtful;  at  all  events  tiie  pair  had 
never  been  seen  at  work  together. 

The  gunner  arrived  and  saluted  the  quarter 
deck;  the  captain  on  this  saluted  him,  and 


be<^oned  him  lo  the  weather  side.  On  this  the 
other  oflKeers  kept  reU^outly  to  leewazd. 

''Mr.  Monk,"  said  Dodd.  ''yon  wiU  clean  and 
prepare  all  the  small  arms  diieetly." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  add  the  old  Niler,  with  a  glem 
<tf  satittbction. 

"How  many  of  your  deck  guns  are  service- 
able P". 

This  simple  qnestimi  stirred  up  in  one  moment 
all  the  bile  in  the  poor  old  gentleman's  na- 
ture- 

"My  dedc  guns !  serviceable !  how  the  

can  they,  when  that  son  of  a  sea  cook  your  third 
mate  has  been  and  lashed  the  water  butts  to  1 
their  breechings,  and  jammed  his  gear  in  between  \ 
their  nozzles,  tilt  they  can't  breathe,  poor  things,  • 
far  less  bark.  I  wish  i«  was  lashed  between  tia 
devil's  hind  hocks  with  a  red  hot  cable  as  tight  i 
as  he  has  jammed  my  guns."  | 

"Beso  good  as  not  to  swear,  Mr.  Monk,"8aiit 
Dodd.   "  At  your  age,  sir,  I  look  to  you  to  set  | 
an  example  to  the  petty  officers." 

"Well,  I  won't  swear  no  more,  sir:  d— d  if  I 
I  do !"  He  added  very  loodly,  and  with  a  seem- 
ing access  of  ire,  "and  lax  yoor  pardon,  capttio,  ' 
and  the  deck's."  ' 

When  a  man  has  a  deep  anxiety,  some  human 
midge  or  moscLuito  buzzes  at  him.  It  is  a  rule.  To  ' 
Dodd,  heavy  with  responsibility,  and  a  dark  mis-  i 
giving  he  must  not  communicate,  came  delicately, 
and  by  degrees,  and  with  a  semigennfiexion 
every  three  steps,  one  like  a  magpie ;  and,  puttiug- 
his  hands  togetiier,  as  our  children  do  to  approach  j 
the  Almighty,  delivered  himself  thus,  in  mo- 
dulated tones,  snd  good  Hindoostanee,  "The 
Daughter  of  Light,  in  whose  beams  I,  Eam- 
golam,  bask,  glows  with  an  amicable  desire  to 
see  the  lord  oommander  of  the  ship  resembling- 
a  mountain ;  and  to  make  a  communication." 

Taoght  by  sad  experience  how  weighty  are  th&  [ 
oommnnioations  the  danghters  of  lig^t  ^r  into 
nautical  oommanders  at  sei^  Dodd  ^uled  Mr.  ! 
Tickell,  a  midahipman.  and  semt  Mm  down  to  th»  ! 
lai^s  otbm.  Mr.  Tickell  soon  came  bad  reddidi, 
but  grinning,  to  say  that  imthing  less  than  the  ' 
captain  would  do. 

Dodd  sighed,  and  dismissed  Monk  with  a 
promise  to  inspect  the  gun  deck  himself;  then 
went  down  to  Mrs.  Ber^ord  and  found  her  in- 
dignant. Why  had  he  stopped  the  ship  miles-  j 
and  miles  from  Macao,  and  given  her  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  a  voyage  in  that  nasty  little 
boatF  Dodd  opened  bis  great  brown  eyes, 
"Why,  madam,  it  is  shoal  water  oS  }Saeaoi 
we  dare  not  come  in." 

"No  evasion,  sir.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
your  shcnl  water  ?  it  was  laziness,  and  want 
consideration  for  a  lady  who  has  rented  half  your 
ship."  ' 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  madam,  I  assure  you." 

"Are  yon  the  person  they  call  GenUenuoi 
Dodd?"  ; 

"Yes." 

"Then  don't  contradict  a  lady!  or  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  dispute  your  titie."  I 
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Dodd  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  \Tith  a 
patience  fe\r  nautical  commanders  Trould  have 
sbown,  endeaToured  to  make  her  see  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  Macao  shoaU  a  wide  berth,  or 
cast  ava^  the  ship.  She  would  not  see  it. 
When  Dodd  saw  she  wanted,  not  an  explanation, 
but  a  grievance,  he  ceased  to  thwart  her.  "  I  am 
neglecting  my  duties  to  no  purpose,"  said  he, 
and  left  her  without  ceremony.  This  was  a  fresh 
offence ;  and,  as  he  went  out^  she  declared  open 
war.  And  she  made  it  too  from  that  hoar :  a 
tror  of  pins  and  needles. 

Dodd  vent  on  tiie  gnu  deck  and  fouul  that 
the  defence  of  tbe  ship  had,  as  usual  in  these 
pcBcefol  days,  berai  saerificed  to  the  rareo.  Ont 
«f  twenty  eighteen  ponnden  she  carried  on  that 
deck,  he  drared  three,  and  that  ^th  difficulty. 
To  cdear  anf  more  he  must  hare  sacrificed  either 
merchandise  or  water :  and  he  was  not  flie  man 
to  do  either  on  the  mere  chance  of  a  danger  so 
unusual  as  an  encounter  with  a  pirate.  He  was 
a  merchant  captain,  not  a  warrior. 

Meantime  tiie  Agra  had  already  shown  him 
great  sailing  qnaUtks :  the  log  was  hove  at  sun- 
down and  gave  eleven  knots;  so  that  with  a 
good  breeze  abaft  few  fore  and  aft-rigged  pirates 
could  overhaul  her.  And  this  wind  carried  her 
swiftly  past  one  nest  of  them,  at  all  events  ; 
the  Ladrone  isles.  At  nine  P.M.  all  the  lights 
.were  ordered  out.  Mrs.  Beresford  had  brought 
a  novel  on  board,  and  refused  to  comply;  the 
master-at-arms  insisted;  she  threatened  him 
with  the  vengance  of  the  Company,  the  premier, 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  British  realm. 
The  master-at-arms,  finding  he  had  no  chance  in 
argument,  doused  the  glim— pitiable  resource  of 
a  weak  disputant— then  basely  fied  the  rhetorical 
consequences. 

The  northerly  breeze  died  out,  and  light 
variable  winds  baffled  the  ship.  It  was  the  6th 
April  ere  she  passed  'the  Macclesfield  Bank  in 
btttnde  16.  And  now  they  sailed  for  many  days 
out  of  aiglit  <si  land;  Dodd's  cheat  expanded: 
his  main  anxiety  at  this  part  of  the  voyage  lay 
in  the  state  caUn;  of  all  the  petib  of  the  sea 
none  shakes  a  sailor  like  fire.  He  set  a  watch 
day  and  night  on  that  spoiled  child. 

On  the  1st  May  they  passed  the  greal 
Nantuna,  and  got  among  the  Bomeae  and  Malay 
islands :  at  which  the  captain's  glass  began  to 
sweep  the  horizcm  again :  and  night  and  diLj  at 
the  dizzy  foretop  gallant  mast-head  he  perched 
an  Eye. 

They  crossed  the  line  in  longitude  107,  with 
a  slight  breeze,  but  soon  fell  into  the  Doldrums. 
A  dead  calm,  and  nothii^  to  do  but  kill  time. 
Dodd  bad  pnt  down  Neptune :  that  old  black- 
guard could  no  loi^r  row  out  on  the  ship's  port 
side  and  board  her  on  the  starboard,  pretending 
to  come  from  ocean's  depths;  and  shave  the 
novices  with  a  rusty  hoop  and  dab  a  soapy  brush 
in  their  months.  But  c^ampi^e  popped,  the 
■exes  flirted,  and  the  saikira  ^an  faUuualess 


yams,  and  danced  rattling  hornpipes;  fiddled  to 
by  the  grave  FuUalove.  "  If  there  is  a  thing  I 
ea»  dew,  it's  fiddle,"  said  he.  He  and  liis  friend, 
as  lie  systematically  called  Yespasian,  taught  the 
crew  Yankee  steps,  and  were  beloved.  One 
honest  saltatory  British  tar  offered  that  western 
pair  bis  grog  for  a  week.  Even  Mrs.  Beresford 
emerged,  and  walked  the  deck,  quenching  her 
austere  regards  with  a  familiar  smile  on  Colonel 
Eenealy,  her  escort :  thb  gallant  good-natured 
soldier  flattered  her  to  the  nin^  and,  finding  her 
sweeten  with  his  treacle,  tried  to  reconcile  her  to 
his  old  friend  Dodd.  Straight  she  soured,  and 
forbade  the  topic  imperiously. 

By  this  time  the  mates  ami  midshipmen  of  the 
Agra  bad  iathmned  their  oaptam.  Mjr.  Tickell 
deUvered  the  mind  of  the  imited  midshipmen 
when  he  proposed  Dodd^s  health  in  their  mess- 
room,  "as  a  navigator,  a  mathematician,  a  sea- 
man, a  gentleman,  and  a  brick,  with  3  times  3." 

Dodd  never  spoke  to  his  officers  like  a  ruffian, 
nor  yet  palavered  tbem:  but  he  had  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  conveying  appreciation  of  an 
officer's  zeal,  by  a  knowing  nod  with  a  kindly 
smile  on  the  heels  of  it.  As  for  the  men,  they 
seldom  come  in  contact  with  the  captain  of  a  well 
officered  ship  :  this  crew  only  knew  him  at  first  as 
a  good  tempered  soul,  who  didn't  bother  about 
nothing.  But  one  day,  as  they  lay  becalmed 
south  of  the  line,  a  jolly  foretopman  came  on  the 
quarter  deck  with  a  fid  of  soup,  and  saluting  and 
scraping,  first  to  the  deck,  then  to  the  captain, 
asked  him  if  he  would  taste  that. 

"  Yes,  my  man.   Smoked !"  ■ 

"Like  and  blazes,  your  honour,  axing 

your  pardon,  and  the  deck's." 

"Young  gentleman!"  said  Dodd  to  Mr, 
Meredith,  a  midshipmaii,  "  be  so  good  as  to  send 
tbe  cook  aft !" 

Tbe  cook  came,  and  received,  not  an  oath  nor 
a  threat,  but  a  remonstrance,  and  a  grim  warning. 

In  the  teeth  of  this  he  burnt  the  soup  horrib^ 
the  very  next  day.  The  crew  seut  the  lucky 
foretopman  aft  again.  He  made  his  scr^  aiul 
presented  his  fid.  Hie  captain  tasted  the  sonp, 
and  sent  Mr.  Grey  to  bid  the  boatswain's  mate 
pipe  tiie  hands  on  deck  and  brii^;  the  cook  aft. 

"Quarteimastor,  nnsling  a  fire-budket  and  fill 
it  from  the  men's  kids :  Mr.  Tickell,  see  the 
cook  swallow  his  own  mess.  Boson's  mate,  take 
a  bight  of  the  ftying  jib  sheet,  stand  over  him, 
and  start  him  if  he  dalUra  with  it !"  With  this 
the  captain  went  below,  and  the  cook,  supping 
at  the  bucket,  delivered  himself  as  follows: 
"Well,  ye  lubbers,  it  is  first— rate.  Tktr^t  no 
bum  in  it.  It  goes  down  like  oU.  Corse  your 
lady-like  stomachs ;  you  ain't  fit  for  a  ship;  why 
don't  ye  go  ashore  and  man  a  gii^rbread  coach 
and  feed  off  French  &ogs  and  Italian  baccy  pipe 
stems?  (Whack.)  "Wliatthe  is  that  for?" 

Boaltwain'i  mate.  Sup  more,  and  jaw  less  I 

"Well,  I  am  supping  as  fast  as  I  can.  (Whack, 
whack.)  Bloody  end  to  ye,  what  are  ye  about  ? 
(Wha(^  whack,  whack.)  Oh,  Joe,  Lord  bless 
you  I  eoM't  eat  any  more  of  it  O^haok.)  TJI 
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give  you  my  grog  for  a  week  only  to  let  me  fling 

the  stuff  over  the  side.   (Whack,  whack, 

whack.)  Oh,  good,  kind,  dear  Mr.  Tickell, 
do  go  down  to  the  captain  f<H:  me."  CWhack, 
vhack.) 

"Avast!"  med  the  captain,  reappearing; 
and  the  uplifted  rope  fell  hannless. 
**Silence,  fore  and  aft!" 
("Piper) 

"  The  cook  has  reoeived  alight  ponishment  this 
time,  fat  spoiUng  the  men's  mess.  My  crev 
shall  eat  nothing  I  caa't  est  myself.  My  care  is 
heavier  than  theirs  ia ;  bat  not  my  trork,  nor  my 
danger  in  time  of  dai^er.  Mind  thi^  or  you'U 
find  I  can  be  as  severe  as  any  masteic  afloat. 
Purser !» 

"Sir!" 

"Double  the  men's  grog!  they  have  been 
cheated  of  their  meal." 
"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"And  stop  the  cook's  and  bis  mate's  for  a 
week." 
"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 
"Bosen,  pipe  down!" 

"  Shipmates,  listen  to  me,"  said  the  foretop- 
man.  "This  old  Agra  is  a  d — d  oom-for-table 
ship,'* 

The  oracular  sentence  was  hailed  with  a  ring- 
ing cheer.  Still  it  is  unlucky  the  British  seaman 
is  so  enamoured  of  tbcolo^oal  teims;  fat  he 
constantly  misapplies  them. 

After  lying  a  week  like  a  dead  log  on  the  calm 
but  heaving  waters,  came  a  few  light  puffs  in  the 
upper  air  and  inflated  the  topsails  only:  the 
ship  crawled  southward,  the  crew  whistling  for 
wind. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  it  iKgan  to  rain,  and 
after  the  nun  came  a  gale  from  the  eastward. 
The  watchful  skipper  saw  it  purple  the  water  to 
windward,  and  ordered  the  topsails  to  be  leded 
and  the  lee  ports  closed.  This  last  tnder  seemed 
an  excess  of  precaution ;  bat  Dodd  was  not  yet 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  ship's  qualities : 
and  the  hard  cash  round  his  neck  made  him 
cautious.  The  lee  ports  were  closed,  all  but  one, 
and  that  was  lowered.  Mr.  Grey  was  woriunga 
problem  in  his  cabin,  and  wanted  a  little  light 
and  a  little  air,  so  he  just  drooped  his  port ;  but, 
not  to  deviate  from  the  spirit  of  his  captain's 
instructions,  he  fastened  a  tadde  to  it;  that  lie 
might  have  mechanical  force  to  close  it  with 
should  the  ship  lie  over. 

Down  came  the  gale  with  a  whoo,  and  made 
all  crack.  The  ship  lay  over  pretty  much,  and 
the  sea  poured  in  at  Mr.  Grey's  port.  He 
applied  bis  purchase  to  close  it.  But  though  his 
tackle  gave  him  the  force  of  a  dozen  hands,  he 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  a  mountain : 
on  the  contrary,  the  tremendous  sea  rushed  in 
and  burst  the  port  wide  open.  Grey,  after  a  vain 
straggle  with  its  might,  su.  ieked  for  help ;  dowa 
tumbled  the  nearest  hands,  and  hauled  on  tlie 
tackle  in  vain.  Destruction  was  rushing  on  the 
ship,  and  ou  them  first.  But  meantime  the 
captain,  with  a  shrewd  gaess  at  the  general 


nature  of  the  danger  he  could  not  see,  had  roared 
out,  "  Slack  the  main  sheet !"  The  ship  righted, 
and  the  port  came  flying  to,  and  terror-stricken 
men  breathed  hard,  up  to  their  waists  in  water 
and  floating  boxes.  Grey  barred  the  unlucky 
port,  and  went  aft,drendiedinbody  and  wretched 
in  mind,  to  report  his  own  fault.  He  found  tixs 
Cf^tain  looidng  grim  as  death.  He  told  him, 
almost  crying^  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he 
had  miscalcakted  the  power  of  ihc  water. 

Dodd  looked  and  saw  his  distress.  "  Let  it  be 
a  lesson,  sir,"  said  he,  sternly.  "How  many 
ships  have  been  lost  by  this  in  foir  weather,  and 
not  a  man  saved  to  tell  how  the  onft  was  fooled 
away?" 

"  Captiun,  bid  me  fling  myself  over  the  side, 
and  I'll  do  it." 

"  Hnmph !  I'm  afraid  I  can't  afford  to  lose  a 
good  officerforafaulthe— will— never— repeat." 

It  blew  bard  all  night  and  till  twelve  the  next 
day.  The  showed  her  weak  point:  she 
rolled  abomiunbly.  A  dirty  night  came  on.  At 
eight  bells  Mr.  Cirey,  touched  by  Bodd's 
clemency,  and  brimful  of  zeal,  reported  a  light 
in  Mrs.  Bercsford's  cabio.  It  had  beoi  put  out 
as  usual  by  the  master-at-arms ;  but  the  refrao-  L 
tory  one  had  relighted  it.  .  I 

"  Go  and  take  it  away,"  said  Dodd.  j 

Soon  screams  were  heard  from  the  cabin.  "Ob, 
mercy!  mercy!   I  will  not  be  drowned  in  the  j 
dark."  I 

Dodd,  who  bad  kept  dear  of  hex  so  long,  went  ' 
do^vn  and  tried  to  reassure  her. 

"Oh,  the  tempest  I  the  tempest !"  she  cried.  | 

"  AkD  10  BE  DJWWKED  IN  THB  DA&K  !" 

"Tempest?  ItisUowinglialf  agale<tf  wind; 
that  is  aU."  j 

"  Half  a  gale  I  Ah,  that  is  the  way  you  always  ; 
talk  to  us  ladies.  O,  pray  give  me  my  light,  and  ' 
send  me  a  clergyman!" 

Dodd  took  pity,  and  let  her  have  her  light, 
with  a  midshipman  to  wafech  it.  He  even  ma^ 
her  a  hypocritical  promise  that,  ^ould  there  be 
one  grain  of  danger,  he  would  lie  to ;  bntsaidhe 
nuist  not  make  a  foul  wind  of  a  bir  (me  for  afew 
lee  lurches.  The  Agra  broke  plmtyof  glass  and 
orockeiy  thougji  vith  her  fair  wind  and  her  lee 
lurches. 

Wind  down  at  noon  iwxt  6a.j,  and  a  dead 
calm. 

At  two  F.K.  the  weather  cleared ;  the  sun  came 
out  high  in  heaven's  centre;  and  a  balmy  breeae 
from  the  west. 

At  six  twenty-five,  the  grand  oib  set  cidm  and 
red,  and  the  sea  was  goi^us  with  miles  and 
miles  of  great  ruby  dimples:  it  was  the  first 
glowing  nnile  of  aonthmi  latitude.  The  night 
stole  on  80  soft,  so  clear,  so  balmy,  all  were  lotli 
to  close  their  eyes  on  it :  the  passengers  lingered 
long  on  deck,  watching  the  Great  Boar  dip,  and 
the  Southern  Crosa  rise,  and  over  head  a  whole 
heaven  of  glorious  stacs  most  of  as  have  never 
seen,  and  never  shall  see  in  this  world.  No 
belching  unoke  obsoured,  no  plunging  paddles 
deafened;  all  was  mnaical;  tiie  soft  air  sighing 
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among  tbe  sails;  the  phosphorescent  water 
habb&ig  ^om  the  ship's  bows;  tbe  murmurs 
fnan  little  Icnots  of  men  on  dedt  snbdaed  bythe 
great  calm :  home  seemed  near,  all  daiMjer  far; 
Peace  roled  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  hent :  the 
sbip,  making  a  track  of  white  fire  on  the  deep, 
^ided  gently  yet  swiftly  homeward,  urged  by 
snowy  sails  piled  up  like  alabaster  towers  against 
a  violet  sky,  out  of  which  looked  a  thousand 
eyes  of  holy  tranquil  fire.  So  melted  the  sweet 
i^t  aw^. 

Now  eannine  streaks  tinged  the  eastern  sky  at 
the  water's  edge ;  and  that  water  blushed ;  now 
the  streaks  turned  orange,  and  the  waves  below 
them  sparkled.  Thence  splashes  of  living  gold 
flew  and  settled  on  the  ship's  white  saUs,  the 
deck,  and  the  faces;  and,  with  no  more  prologue, 
being  so  near  the  line,  up  came  majestically  a 
huge,  6ery,  golden  sun,  and  set  the  sea  flamhig 
liquid  topaz. 

Instant  the  look  out  at  the  foretop-^allant- 
masthead  hailed  the  deck  below. 

"  Steasge  sah.  !  Eight  asead  !" 

Hbe  strange  sail  was  reported  to  Ci^tam 
i)odd,  then  dresang  in  his  cabin.  He  came  soon 
after  on  deck  hailed  the  look  oat:  "Which 
vay  is  she  stan^og  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir.  Can't  see  her  move  any." 

Dodd  ordered  the  boatswain  to  pipe  to  break- 
fast! and  taking  his  det^  ^au  went  lightly  up 
to  the  foretop-gallant-mast-eroBstrees.  There, 
through  the  light  haze  of  a  ^liona  morning,  he 
espied  a  long  low  schooner,  latine-r^^  lying 
otose  under  Point  Leat,  a  small  island  abent  nine 
miles  distant  on  the  weatlur  bow;  and  noarly  in 
the  Agra's  course,  then  approaching  the  ^niits 
of  Gaapar,  4  Latitude  S. 

^  is  hove  to,"  said  Dodd,  very  gravely. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  stranger  lay  about  two 
miles  to  windward :  and  still  hove  to. 

By  this  time  all  eyes  were  turned  up'on  her, 
and  half  a  dozen  glasses,  Everybody,  except  the 
captain,  delivered  an  opinion.  She  was  a  Greek 
lying  to  for  water:  she  was  a  Malay  coming 
north  with  canes,  and  short  of  hands :  she  was  a 
pirate  watching  the  Straits. 

The  captain  leaned  silent  and  sombre  with  his 
arms  on  Uie  bulwarks,  and  watched  the  so&pected 
Craft. 

Mr.  FullaloTC  joined  the  group,  and  levelled 
a  powerful  glass,  of  bis  own  construction.  His 
inapecticm  was  long  and  minute,  and,  while  the 
glass  was  at  his  eye,  Shaxpe  asked  him  half  in  a 
whisper,  could  he  nuke  out  ai^thingF 

"  Wal,"  said  be,  "  the  varmint  looks  ocmsider- 
ably  .-maky."  Then,  without  moving  his  glaas, 
he  let  dzo|)  a  word  at  a  time,  as  if  the  heta  were 
trickling  into  his  telescope  at  the  lens,  and  out 
at  the  sight  "  One— two— foot— seven,  fiUse 
ports.'* 

There  was  a  momentary  murmur  among  the 
officers  all  comuL  Bat  &itiah  saOors  are  un- 


demonstrative :  Colonel  Eenealy,  stroUiug  tlie 
deck  with  his  cigar,  saw  they  were  watcliing 
another  ship  witli  maritime  curiosity,  and 
maki]ig  commeuts ;  but  he  discerned  no  particular 
emotions  nor  anxiety  in  what  they  said,  nor  in  the 
grave  low  tones  they  said  it  in.  Perhaps  a  brother 
seaman  would  though. 

The  next  observation  that  trickled  out  of  Fulla- 
love's  tube  was  this :  "  I  judge  there  are  too  few 
hands  on  deck,  and  too  many— white— eyeballs 
— glittering  at  the  portholes." 

"Confound  it!"  muttered  Bayliss,  uneasily ; 
"  bow  can  you  see  that  ? 

PuUalove  replied  only  by  quietly  banding  his 
glass  to  Dodd.  Tbe  ciptt^,  thus  appealed  to, 
glued  his  eye  to  the  tube. 

"  Well,  sir ;  see  the  false  ports,  and  the  white 
eyebrows  ?"  asked  Sharpe,  ironically. 

"I  see  this  is  the  best  glass  I  ever  looked 
through,"  said  Dodd  doggedly,  without  interrupt- 
iug  his  inspection. 

"  1  think  he  is  a  Malay  pirate,"  said  Mr.  Grey. 

Sharpe  took  him  up  very  Quickly,  and,  indeed 
angrily :  "  Nonsense !  And  if  he  is,  he  won't 
venture  on  a  vriSt  oi  this  size." 

"  Says  the  whale  to  the  svordfish,"  su^ested 
Follalove,  with  a  littie  guttural  laugh. 

The  detain,  with  the  American  glass  at  his 
eye,  tnmed  hsJf  round  to  the  man  at  the  wheel : 
"Starboard  I" 

"  Starboard  it  is." 

"  Steer  South  South  East." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir."  And  the  ship's  course  was 
thus  altered  two  points. 

This  order  lowered  Dodd  fif^  per  cent  in  Mr. 
Sharpe's  estimatiou.  He  held  his  tongue  as  long 
as  he  could :  but  at  last  his  surprise  and  dissatis- 
faction burst  out  of  him.  "  Won't  that  bring 
him  out  on  us  ?" 

"  Very  likely,  sir,"  replied  Dodd. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  captain,  would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  keep  our  course,  and  show  the  black- 
guard we  don't  fear  him  P" 

"  When  we  do  ?  Sharpe,  be  has  made  up  his 
mind  an  hour  ago  whether  to  lie  still,  or  bite.  My 
changing  my  course  two  points  won't  change  his 
mind :  but  it  may  make  him  declare  it ;  and  1 
must  know  what  he  does  intend,  before  I  run  the 
ship  into  the  narrows  aliead." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Sharpe,  half  convinced. 

The  alteration  in  tbe  Agra's  course  produced 
no  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mysterions 
schooner.  She  lay  to  under  tbe  land  still,  and 
with  only  a  few  haiids  on  deck,  while  the  Agra 
edged  awsyr  from  her  and  entered  the  Straits 
between  Long  Island  and  Point  Leat^  leaving  the 
schotmer  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  to 
theW.W. 

Ah  t  The  stnmger's  dsfk.  swarms  black  with 
men! 

His  sham  ports  fell  as  if  by  magic,  his  guns 
grinned  through  the  gaps  Uke  black  teeth ;  his 
huge  foresail  rose  and  filled,  and  out  he  came  in 
QhaBe> 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
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The  breeze  was  a  kiss  from  Heareii,  the  aVj  a 
vaulted  sappMre,  the  sea  a  million  dimples  of 
liquid,  Indd,  gold- 
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"  Skua  !  skui !  skua !  skni !"  are  the  respon- 
sive cries,  male  aod  female,  bj  which  certain 
very  singidar  sea-birds  name  and  announce  them- 
selves in  the  world  of  water-fowl  life.  And, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  best  names  of 
animals  are  those  which  the^  give  themselves  by 
their  appearance  or  their  voices  when  proclaim- 
ing their  presence  in  their  ovm  circles.  For  the 
crakes  concealed  in  the  com,  the  cock  strut- 
ting in  the  farm-yard,  the  orow  bustling  in  the 
tiee-top,  the  moiooks  running  on  the  sand, 
and  the  Idttivakei  arranged  (m  the  diff,  bare 
named  tbemselvea  better,  more  characteristacally, 
more  memoraUr,  and  more  recognisably,  than 
ever  they  have  been  designated  by  any  of  the 
nanuDg  Adams  of  avstematic  science.  Langua^ 
preserves  and  uses  the  tenna  of  eiploded  theones 
and  superstitions,  and  the  universe  of  living 
creatures  having  been  metaphorically  called  the 
wonderful  chain  of  being,  tne  skuas  have  been 
described  as  links  between  the  gulls  and  the 
birds  of  prey.  They  indeed  have  some  of  the 
marks  of  the  gulls,  the  petrels,  and  the  fcdcons. 
Gulls  hunt  the  fish-shoals  of  arctici^,  and  petrels 
those  of  tropical  seas ;  while  the  range  of  the 
sknas,  hunting  fiah-lianten  for  fish,  seems  to 
make  them  free  denuens  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  all  oceans.  WiUiout  any  extraragont 
stretdi  of  metaphor,  tbey  may  be  described  as 
birds  preying  as  garotters  apon  gulls,  lyres, 
kittiwucBs,  cormorants,  and  terns.  Indeed,  I 
first  heard  of  garotting  as  a  Spanish  mode  of 
choking  the  life  oat  of  criminak ;  it  is  now  used 
to  describe  how  certain  criminals  choke  honest 
people  to  rob  them  of  their  property ;  and  it 
IS  UterallT  by  threatening  tnem  in  a  some- 
what similar  way  that  the  skuas  despoil  their 
rictims  of  the  fish  they  have  oaugiit.  The 
bird-wise  hence  call  them  Lestridss— robbers  or 
pirates. 

Four  British  kinds  or  species  are  described  in 
this  group  or  genus,  by  xarrell  and  Macgil- 
tivray.  A  specimen  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
fifth — a  dwarf  species — has  been  shown  to  me, 
but  untU  more  is  known  about  it,  there  would 
be  little  propriety  In  describing  it  here.  As  it 
is  when  the  evenings  are  long  and  dark  that  the 
garotters  prowl  for  prey,  it  is  when  the  autumnal 
gales  are  whistling  around  houses,  rattling  in 
windows,  and  rumbling  in  chimneys,  when  waves 
are  dashing  about  great  boulders,  thrashing  down 
stone  walls,  and  snattering  stranded  ships,  that 
the  storm  circles  sweep  the  skuas,  which  have 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  students  of  birds, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  the  British  islands.  The 
earUer  British  describers,  such  as  Willughby 
and  Bewick,  no  doubt  knew  some  individuaU  of 
the  more  common  species ;  but  it  i?  only  within 
the  last  forty  years  that  the  aknas  hare  been 


defined  as  a  distinct  group.  They  are,  intact, 
still  so  imperfectly  known,  that  physiologists 
cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  sludymc  tneic 
structure,  and  observers  for  espying  theirliabits, 
by  discovering  marvels.  In  all  the  seven  or 
eight  thousand  kinds  of  recorded  birds,  vultures, 
perchers,  climbers,  fliers,  walkers,  waders,  and 
swimmers,  I  wot  not  of  a  more  singuhur  group 
than  these  bold,  strong,  web-footed  pirates. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  wonders 
of  the  bira  kingdom,  because  they  broaden 
themselves  on  the  air  in  flying.  Tne  diomis 
must  have  been  as  tall  as  a  giraffe,  and  there 
are  birds  as  small  as  a  humble-bee.  There 
are  birds  which  run  faster  than  a  race -horse, 
and  others  which,  in  flying,  double  the  speed 
of  the  fastest  express  train.  There  ate  birds 
insufferably  uglr,  and  larda  rarishinglj  lovely. 
Many  bir^  mace  noises  tortoring  to  the  ear ; 
and  not  a  few  can  encliant  musiciana  with  de- 
light. Nothm^  is  more  astonishing  than  the 
powers  of  aeemg  of  some  birds,  who  can 
scarcely  smell,  except  the  faculty  of  smell- 
ing belonging  to  others  who  can  scarcely 
see.  The  eagles  fly  up  in  spirals  until  lost  in 
the  blue ;  and  the  petrels  sleep  calmly  in  the 
deep  ravines  between  the  mountain  waves. 
Birds  sew  and  birds  weave  their  nests;  and 
there  are  birds  which  make  bowers  to  play  in. 
Certain  birds  live  by  grubbing  up  bulbous  roots 
in  the  deserts ;  and,  in  stran^  contrast  to  tbem, 
the  ^uas  obtain  their  food  by  forcing  other 
marine  birds  to  throw  up  tiie  fish  in  thdi  gnllets. 
Birds  are  the  only  animals  men  hare  seriously 
envied.  The  wings  of  the  dove  were  envied  m 
old.  An  eloquent  man,  recently  deceased,  was 
once  rowed  in  a  boat  under  some  rock  ledges  in 
the  north  inhabited  by  water-fowl,  and  he  said : 
"  I  env7  these  birds.  I  envy  their  freedom  of 
three  elements— land,  sea,  and  air ;  they  walk, 
they  fiy,  they  swim,  they  dire,  whilst  I  am  con- 
fined to  this  wooden  fabric  with  only  the  thick- 
ness of  a  half-inch  board  between  me  and 
drowning." 

Favourite  British  haunts  of  the  skuas  are  the 
Faroe  and  Shetland  islands  and  the  Hebrides. 
Fowl  island,  or  Foula,  the  ultima  thule  of  Agri- 
cola,  is  noted  for  them.  The  skua  is  there 
called  the  bonxie.  The  bonxie  is  the  terror  and 
tyrant  of  all  the  birds  of  this  bird  island.  From 
a  basement  of  primitive  lodcs  five  conical  hills 
rise  towering  up  ;  the  highest,  called  the  Eaim, 
rising  thirteen  nundred  ^t  sheer  and  straight 
up  above  the  sea.  The  observer  on  the  ridges  of 
the  rocks  asm  between  him  and  the  vast  At- 
Untie,  hovering  in  mid-air,  clouds  of  maws, 
kittiwakes,  lyres,  sea-parrots,  and  cormorants. 
At  rest,  the  cormorants  occupy  the  lower  ledges 
of  the  rocks,  the  kittiwakes  whiten  a  cliff  of 
their  own,  on  one  of  the  higher  ledges  are  thb 
gulls,  on  another  are  the  lyres,  and  highest  of  aU 
and  surveying  all  are  the  bonxies.  As  when, 
flying  about  they  cloud  the  sky,  when  swimminc 
they  cover  theses.  The  welkin  is  often  deafened 
with  their  screams.    Among  these  swarms, 

fliding  swiftly  and  pouncing  uneniogly,  the 
Icuas  nunt  the  busiest  of  the  ousy^  spouing  the 
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spoilers.  But  even  amidst  aaoli  scenes,  man 
sfiows  himself  the  most  daring  of  all  animals. 
Tbe  crujisman,  or  fowler,  is  let  down  from  these 
tremenaooa  precipices  (thirteen  times  the  height 
of  Blondin's  rope}  bj  means  of  a  rope  tied  roond 
his  waist  and  held  b;  a  comrade,  risking  his  life 
on  the  cha&ng  of  a  strand,  the  falling  of  a 
stone,  or  the  steadiness  of  his  mi^'s  arm.  An 
old  sajio^  proTerbislI;  connects  death  sooner 
ot  later  with  this  periloos  trade.  "  His  gutcher" 
(grandfather),  sajs  the  proverb  of  the  Foola  mad, 
"  gold  (went)  before,  his  father  gnid  before,  and 
he  maun  (must)  expect  to  gae  over  the  sneag 
(cliff)  too." 

Sach  are  some  of  the  scenes  on  Fowl  ialand 
from  May  to  Aognst.  After  August  all  the 
birds  are  fled.  From  August  until  Maj,  during 
the  long  winter  months,  the  rocks  are  desertea, 
the  welkin  is  silent,  and  no  fowl  covers  the  sea, 
consisting  then  of  rolling  billows  from  one  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  dashing 
against  and  leaping  upon  the  towering  rooks.  It 
is  during  the  interTening  eight  months  that  the 
skoas  spreading  thdr  wings  opon  the  carreats 
of  the  winds  range  orer  all  ioe  shores  of  the 
globe. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  skuas  and 
their  associates  may  be  seen  at  Torbay.  If  any 
one,  curious  in  observing  bird  life,  will  beat 
about  in  a  boat  towards  Berry  Head  on  a  fine 
afternoon,  he  will  witness  an  interesting  display 
of  the  instincts  of  the  feathered  fishers.  The 
boat  will  sail  near  many  flocks  of  guillemots,  a 
group  between  the  auks  and  the  divers.  They 
will  scareelv  heed  the  approach  of  the  boat,  for 
several  kinas  of  these  nonchalant  birds  indeed 
disturb  themselves  very  little  even  after  receiving 
dischai^es  of  small  shot.  I  remember  once 
seeing  a  row  of  them  standing  upon  a  r6cky 
ledge  on  the  coast  of  SutLerlandshire,  and  never 
attempting  to  get  away,  although  a  fowllng- 

Slece  thinned  their  ranks  half  a  dozen  times. 
.11  they  did,  was  to  rid  themaelves  of  the  plain- 
tive  squeaks  of  the  wounded  by  cuffing  them 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  headlong 
down  into  the  sea  below.  Kittlwakes,  an- 
nouncing themselves  as  kittiweea,  a  small  white 
and  grey  bird  of  the  gull  tribe,  are  just  as 
observant  as  the  guillemots  are  heedless,  and 
may  be  seen  hovering  over  and  watching  the 
movemeuis  of  the  boat  and  its  inmates.  Speckled 
divers,  red  and  black  throated,  busy,  yet  wary, 
may  be  seen  every  now  and  then  coming  up  to 
the  surface  and  shaking  their  wings  ere  they 
dive  again.  Those  long  dark-coloured  lines  of 
birds  flying  across  the  horinm  evenljr,  if  quickly, 
are  shags  and  cormorants.  They  swim  well,  and 
never  dive  when  flying,  but  dive  when  swimming, 
with  a  curving  leap  or  spring  out  of  the  water. 
The  dark  little  strange-lookmg  birds  skimming 
about  all  over  the  bay,  and  sousing  themselves 
into  the  water  for  a  moment  or  two,  are  the 
Manx  shearwaters.  "When  they  see  their  prey 
they  stop  and  pat  the  water  with  their  feet,  like 
petrels.  Flocks  of  ducks  and  common  scoters 
may  be  seen  occasionally  crossing  the  bay.  Yon 
bird  with  wings  expanding  the  length  of  the 


staturti  of  a  man,  is  the  Solan  goose,  or  gannet. 
Prior  to  diving,  he  seems  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  back  in  the  air,  and  then  plunges  straight 
down,  dashing  the  water  into  a  mass  of  foam. 
He  stays  down  about  fifteen  seconds.  But  these 
feathered  fishers  have  not  everything  their  own 
tray.  Large  dark  birds  dash  swiftly  and  gUdingty 
among  the  galls,  kittiwakes,  add  cormorants, 
each  of  them  sdeotiog  a  victim  with  a  well- 
filled  gullet.  These  are  skuas ;  gaterally  of  tiie 
Pomarine  and  Biohardson  kinob.  Absentees 
from  the  labours  of  diving  or  fishing,  they  force 
the  fishers  to  disgorge  their  fish,  and  on  this 
account  seafaring  folks  at  Torbay  give  them 
a  name  with  a  spice  of  political  satire  in 
it,  calling  them  "Irish  loras."  The  Manx 
shearwaters  they  call  "mackerel  corks,"  be- 
cause, like  the  corks  of  nets,  they  show  the 
whereabouts  of  the  shoals  of  fish.  The  food 
question,  indeed,  explains  all  these  migrations 
and  scenes  of  bird  and  fish  life,  for  the  feat  hered 
fishers  follow  the  shoals  of  herring  or  mackerel 
fry.  The  skuas  of  Torbay  are  most  frequently 
jroung  birds,  probably  hatched  in  Uie  SbeUand 
ulancB,  miyratin^  sonihTard,  to  set .  up  for 
tlwrnsdves  m  their  hereditary  trade  in  a  milder 
climate. 

Scarce  rather  than  rare  birds,  it  is  surprising 
the  skuas  have  been  so  little  known  by  the 

Sublic,  and  so  recently  studied  by  the  savans. 
[owever,  the  species  called  Buffon's,  and  the 
undescribed  species  already  mentioned,  are  rare. 
A  bird  of  Buffon's  species  was  shot  about  the 
20th  of  October,  1862,  at  Windmill-hill,  near 
Henfield,  Sussex.  It  had  been  blown  iuland  bv 
the  hurricane,  and  when  found  floating  on  a  flood 
it  was  so  much  exhausted  tiiat  it  allowed  itself 
to  he  approached  within  four  yards,  and  even 
then  it  was  necessary  to  disturb  it  before  it 
woold  lise.  Veir  little  is  known  of  the  balata 
of  this  skua.  No  doabt  they  an  similar  to 
those  of  the  group,  with  differences  correspond- 
i^  to  its  specific  characteristics.  The  length 
01  Buffon's  skua  is  about  two  feet  from  the 
point  of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  the 
wings  are  each  about  a  foot  long  from  the 
bend,  or  flexure  to  the  apex ;  and  the  length 
of  the  tail,  which  is  formed  chi^  by  two 
long  middle  parallel  feathers,  is  abwit  twelve 
inches. 

Richardson's  skna  is  less  rare  than  Buffon's. 
As  the  one  has  been  specified  by  means  of  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  French  animal  painter 
ui  words,  the  other  has  received  the  name  of  a 
distingouhed  Britiah  Arctio  traveller,  Kr  John 
Bidiardson.  ThelragtiioftiusspecieBistwenty- 
one  inches,  the  spread  of  the  wings  is  fort^-two, 
the  tail  is  eight  inches  Itmg,  and  tne  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  only  three  indies  longer  than  the 
others.  Richardson's  skua  breeds  in  the  Shet- 
land ishinds,  on  the  islands  of  Noss,  tlnst,  and 
Foula.  Birds  of  this  species  breed  socially,  fnmi 
fifty  to  sixty  being  found  together  at  one  breed- 
ing station.  These  breeding  stations  are  some- 
times on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  sometimes 
on  sequestered  heaths.  The  nest  is  built  of  dry 
grass  wd  moss,  aid  contains  two  olive-brown 
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eggs  witU  dark-irowu  spots.  "When  n.cn  ap- 
proach hcc  Jiest,  the  uiotber  will  (r?  to  decoy 
tiiem  avray  Irom  her  eggs  or  young  by  pretend- 
ing to  "iie  lamf ,  anil  tumblii^  about  aa  if  ber 
wing  wero  broken.  The  eggs  are  four  lines  more 
than  tva  inches  long,  and  eight  lines  more  than 
one  inch  broad.  £ven  vhea  nevlyhatolicd  and 
only  covered  with  down,  the  yonng  have  tlie 
cbaracteriatio  blue  legs  and  black  toes  of  the 
species.  They  become  o£  a  beautiful  bEo«-Q 
odour,  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  ere  the 
dowB  kw  LsfC  their  beads,  whieb  disappears 
gndnsUj^  leaving  mly  a  few  brcwn  marks  dis- 
oeindblQjVben  the  tail-featboTs  begin  to  lengthen. 
Alter  the  stcood  year  the  plsnuige  beeomes  per. 
numently  at  a  greyish  onber-brovn,  tbe  neck, 
as  age  comes  on,  becoini^  white  streaked  viih 
yeiloT.  Specimens  of  Kidiardson's  skuA  arc 
somtwbAt  noineraiis  aicou;  the  Firtba  of  f  ocUi, 
Tay.  Cotttarty,  uid  Beatt^. 

Living  by  piracy,  tbese  skuas  might  be.  bi> 
pected  to  breed  near  the  sea;  but  a  few  miles 
are  of  no  coQeequenee  to  birds  <\nth  such  powers 
of  rapid  flight.  Their  breedhig.  cekmies  are 
found  aome  miles  inland.  They  aj^ar  in  the 
Orkneys  regularly  in  Haj,  and  leave  ul  August. 
"  The  femare,"  says  Mr.  Dunn,  '*  has  recourse  to 
the  s(rata^(B  of  toe  plover  to  lore  intmdera  from 
the  neat ;  but  when  stratageift  foila,  she  waxes 
bold  and  fleica  in  defanoe  id  her  ^gs  or  her 
youn^.  She  strifacB  temrelj  mUx  feel  end  bill.'* 
On  hia  first  viait  to  a  akuaeokmy,  he  had  a  dog 
with  him  whidi  had  been  so  complelely  coved 
Uie  'Uova  of  Ibe  skuaa,  that  the  momeut  he 
heard  tlie  velUnemsmberfid  cry  of  one  of  them, 
he  oune  ennudaiig  and  skulking  behind  bis 
master  for  |)U>tectioa,  and  oonld  not  be  induced 
te  hunt  again  until  he  was  some  distance  from 
the  ooiony.  On  -the  occasion  of  his  second 
viui,  Mr.  Duoi  had  with  liim  a  dog  of  more 
courage  and  nsouroe.  After  recovenng  his  as- 
toniBbnEksat  &t  the  assault  of  the  skua,  this  dog 
vo^d:  watch  the  moaoent  when  the  skua  was 
about  to  pounce  upon  him,  and  by  pinging 
ap.to.hwet  the  attadk  escaped  luny  severe 

MOWS. 

Bold  and  familiar,  with  a  ewift,  elegant, 
gliding  fiigifet,-  this  skua  calls  to  mind  tlie 
KflStrii,  which  it  mncb  resembles  in  its  liabits, 
Mr.  Macgillivnty  has  described  tbe  hunting  of 
this  scA'tl^awk^  which  be  calls  the  pirate,  as  it 
may  be  seen  upon  the  southern  shoce  of  tbe 
Fiiith  of  Forth  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  Au. 
gust.  It  is  the  season  when  flocks  of  gulls, 
sea^mewB,  and  terns,  are  fishing  the  sboais  of 
suid-eela  and  the  fry  of  tbe  ooal-flsh,  which  are 
sporting  in  the  waters.  With  the  freshness  of 
a  painter  from  nature,  MacgiUivray  sketches 
tbe  wavelets  cha&ing  each  other,  the  sunbeams 
glittering  upon  t^m,  and  the  gentle  breezes 
tempering  the  heat^  of  noontide.  Sea-birds  are 
boverii^  and  wheelinff  about,  with  their  screams 
bIwdiueiuto(mebar8li,but,  for  a  time,  pleasing 
noise.  £very  now  and  then  a  tern  dips  into 
the  water,  emerging  vrith  a  fish  in  its  bill,  which 
it  swallows  without  alighting.  In  the  midat  of 
all  this  bustle  and  metrimoit  there  comes 


gliding  from  afar,  with  swift  and  stead;  motion, 
a  dark  and  rest^te^ookin^  bird,  which,  as  it 
deaves  a  passage  for  itaett  among  the  terns, 
seeniB  a  raeeseTiger  of'  death.  But  a  few 
minutes^o  he  was  miles  awnv,  and  but  a  dim 
speck  on  the  horizon;  aud  now  he  is  pursuing 
s  viclim.  Ttie  light  and  agile  tern  mounts, 
descends,  sweeps  aside,  glides  off  in  a  curve, 
tinnis,  doubles,  and  shoots  away,  screaming  in- 
cesBantly  tlie  while.  The  skua  with  ease  fol- 
lows evei^  movement.  At  length  the  tern,  in 
faiffbt,  dugoi^  part  of  the  contents  of  its 
9ue^  auTthen  the  puiauer  catches  the  falliag 
nsb,  and  flies  off  to  attack  another  h^  Be 
harasses  ihc  tern,  the  Iwown-hooded  mew,  and 
the  kifctiwuke,  but  Mr.  Ma<^illivray  affirms  the 
bUok4)aeked,  yellow-footed,  and  baring  guUs 
are  not  his  tributaries.  The  skua  never  fishes 
himself,  but  hunts  in  this  way  until  his  appetite 
is  satisfied.  His  wings  are  considerably  curved, 
like  those  of  tlie  gulu  and  terns,  his  flight  re- 
sembling that  of  the  tern  or  sea-swaUow,  only 
1  being  steadier  uid  without  undulations.  When 
not  bunting  this  skua  flics  about  at  some  height 
in  short  curves.  The  skua  can  sit  lightly  upon 
the  water,  like  the  gull. 

Unlike  the  others,  the  Fomarine  skua  is  not 
known  to  breed  in  the  British  islands.  Tbe 
length  of  this  species  is  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  inclm,  and  the  spread  of  the  wings  no 
less  tnan  forty-five  inches;  and  the  tul  is  only 
six  inches  long.  The  inner  vrebs  and  shafts  of 
the  middle  tait-feathors  ,to  near  the  end  are 
white  underneath.  During  the  autumn  of  1862 
many  specimens  of  this  skua  were  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  British  islands,  &om  Stromness,  in 
the  Orkneys,  in  the  north,  to  Dublin  Ba^  in  tlte 
west,  and  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
the  south.  Tlie  middle  tul-feathers  are  only 
two  inches  longer  than  the  others.  The 
plumE^  is  black  brown.  A  variety  of  this 
species,  with  black  and  white  bars  across  the 
breast,  has  been  called  Xiestris  striatus.  The 
colour  of  the  eggs  of  the  Fomarine  skua  is 
gmsiL 

The  common  skua  breeds  in  the  British 
isluds  only  in  Shetland,  it  is  believed,  and 
there  only  on  three  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains: the  Snuke,  Ronas,  and  Sa^ifiord.  The 
length  of  this  species  is  about  two  feet,  and 
tbe  spread  of  the  wings  is  fifty -five  inches, 
the  tail  being  rather  more  than  seven  inches 
long. 

The  savans  are  not  agreed  respecting  the 
habits  of  this  species,  Mr.  Yarrel  says,  like  the 
other  skuas,  it  makes  the  gulls  disgorge ;  but 
he  does  not  cite  the  testimony  of  any  obscrrer 
for  bis  statement.  Dr.  Edmonston,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of 
watching  the  habits  of  the  common  skua,  asserts 
that  although  occasionally  attacking  small  birds, 
this  species  does  not  mwe  other  birds  cater  for 
it.  Ot  all  the  ponp,  this  skua  is  the  most  daring 
in  defending  its  youu^.  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Low 
approached  the  summits  of  the  high  mountains, 
lie  came  near  the  skuas'  quarters  on  the  peaks. 
His  dog  was  soon  obliged  to  run  in  among  the 
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legs  of  the  party  for  alielter.  Happeniog  to 
separate  from  bis  party,  Mr.  Low  was  attacked 
by  three  skaaa ;  who,  only  enraged  the  more  by 
the  discharges  of  bis  giin,  inflicting  serere  blows, 
made  him  repent  of  his  imprudence.  When  in 
search  of  their  sheep  on  tbe  hills,  the  !Fonla 
shepherds  are  often  attacked  by  the  skuas. 
They  defend  themselves  by  holding  their  cndgels 
above  their  heads,  on  which  the  akua  often  kills 
itself. 

Mr.  Duim  saw  a  pair  of  common  skuas  beat 
a  large  eagle  completed  off  from  their  breeding 
place  on  Ronaa  buL  Immediately,  indeed,  that 
an  eagle,  a  hawk,  a  raren,  or  an  ox,  or  a  horse, 
or  a  man  is  seen  i^iTHraudiing  their  nests,  the 
attack  commences.  I^e  cock  and  the  hen  in 
rapid  succesnon  descend  from  a  considerable 
height  with  startling  hiry  and  force,  inflioting 
serere  blows.  All  animals,  except  man,  are 
beaten  off,  and  even  the  most  experienced 
fowlers  cannot  harry  their  nests  withont  carry- 
ing off  marks  of  war. 

Yet  the  common  skua  is  easily  made  tame 
and  sociable.  This  species  lives  in  pairs  and  not 
in  flocks.  They  are  protected  by  a  penalty  ^m 
being  shot,  becanse  they  are  useful  m  protecting 
lambs  from  e^les.  They  accompany  the  Sshing- 
boats  to  their  fishing-stations  for  the  sake  of  the 
refase  fish  which  are  thrown  to  them.  The 
penalty  which  a  sportsmiui  incurs  for  shooting 
one  of  them  is  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence. 
The  popular  name,  bonxie,  is  applied  to  all  the 
species  of  skuas  in  Shetland.  Mr.  Yarrei  men- 
tions a  bonxie  which  was  kept  alive  in  captivity 
for  no  less  a  term  than  twenty-four  years.  Skuas 
are  at  home  in  both  hemispheres,  and  the  com- 
mon skua  is  called  a  Fort  Egmont  Hen  in  the 
Falkland  islands ;  for  these  Birds  are  denizens 
equally  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

Ornithologists  have  been  curious  enough  to 
inquire  wliy  the  skuas  prefer  food  obtained  by 
piracy  F  lilanj  gulls  can^  an  oil  in  their  gullets, 
and  the  disgoiged  fish,  it  has  been  snsgested, 
are  preferred  bmrase  they  have  been  hali-cooked 
inoul 

This  group  of  birds  is  easily  distinguished 
firom  the  gulls  by  their  recalling  to  mind  the 
hawks  and  tbe  petrels.  Neither  is  it  difficult 
to  remember  the  salient  differences  characteristic 
of  the  four  or  five  species  I  have  described.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  fancj  the  undescribed 
dwarf  species  may  only  be  a  variety  of  tbe  com- 
mon skua,  because  they  hare  both  middle  tail- 
feathers  which  taper  to  a  point.  These  feathers 
in  the  Pomarine,  Richardson's,  and  Buffon's 
skuas,  are  broad  and  rounded  at  the  end.  A 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  Pomarine  is,  that  the 
middle  taU-feathers  are  turned  verticatly,  the 
webs,  ixutud  of  being  lateral,  stand  above 
and  bebv  each  shaft.  These  two  middle  tail- 
leathers  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other  tail- 
feathers  in  the  common  skua;  and  they  are 
longer  in  the  Pomarine,  still  longer  in  Kich- 
ardson's,  and  singularly  elongatecfin  Buffon's 
skua.  As  for  the  new  skua,  it  resembles  the 
Pomarine,  but  it  is  only  half  the  size,  and  has 


the  central  tail-feathers  pointed  instead  of  broad. 
Is  it  a  cross  between  the 'Pomarine  and  Rich<  I 
ardsott's  skuaP  | 


TO  GLORIANA  XJS  THE  SOUTH. 

APBIL. 

The  Year  is  in  its  green  bad, 

And,  oh!  may  itS' nnninned  wealtb 
Come  Biniling  forth  for  yon,  Lady, 

All  happiness  snd  be^th  I 
Blay  the  Days  throng  round  you  with  Hweetness  new, 

Like  Bees  it  the  golden  comb; 
Bat  c<nne  to  the  hearts  that  ache  for  Ton, 

Dear  my  I«ly  come  Home ! 

TStB  Itarcb  is  snooding  her  tteases 

In  a  twine  of  the  ^intiest  gieen ; 
With  the  ftosh  spring-breath  tbe  Hawtb<an  heaves 

His  breast  to  the  Bonoy  sheen. 
A  shower  of  apring-green  sprinkles  the  Lime ; 

A  shower  of  spring-gold  the  Broom ; 
And  each  rathe  tint  of  the  tender  time 

Wakes  the  wish  that  my  Lady  were  Home. 

In  the  Coppice,  tbe  dear  Primroses 

Are  the  smile  of  each  dim  green  nook, 
Gravely  gladsome;  sunny  bat  cool 

With  £a  sound  of  the  gurgling  brook. 
And  by  the  wayside,  in  a  burst  of  delight, 

From  tbe  world  of  fairy  and  gnome, 
All  the  flowers  are  crowding  to  see  the  sight 

At  their  windows.   My  Lady  come  Home ! 

Tbe  Coontry  is  growing  glorious 

Quietly,  day  by  day ; 
The  colour  of  April  comes  and  goes 

In  a  blush  to  meet  the  lUay. 
And  tbe  spring-ridns  Steal  from  their  hsaTCdi  of 
shade, 

la  a  veil  of  tender  gloam, 
With  a  splenW  sparkle  for  every  blade. 
Dear  niy  'Lady  eome  Heme ! 

Tbe  9iririt  of  Gladness  floating 

Goes  up  in  a  sound  of  song : 
Robin  sings  in  the  rich  eve-lights ; 

The  Throstle  all  day  long : 
The  Lark  in  his  heaven  that  soan  above 

Him,  each  mom  with  a  distant  dome; 
All  sweet  I  but  sweeter  the  vtnoe  we  love. 

Come  Borne,  my  Lady,  come  Homel 

Tour  Apple-blooms  are  fragrant 

Beyond  the  breath  of  the  South ; 
Every  bud,  Ibr  an  aiiy  kiss, 

la  lifdng  a  rosy  wee  month. 
A  greener  glory  hour  by  hour, 

And  a  peep  of  ruddier  bloom, 
But  tbe  leafy  world's  waiting  its  huaiin  flowat 

Dear  my  Lady  come  Home! 

Our  thoughts  are  ae  the  Violets 

Around  the  Ash-tree  root, 
That  breathe  the  earliest  hiuts  of  Spruig 

At  timSx  lofty  lady's  foot. 
And  wonder  why  she  still  delays — 

When  tbe  sea  of  life  is  a-foam 
With  flowers — to  crown  her  in  these  glad  days. 

Come  Home,  my  Lady,  come  Home  I 
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Come  t  feel  the  deepeniite  deunew 

Aboat  the  grand  old  pUce. 
Come  I  let  tu  Kc  the  eordUl  imlU 

Of  your  fiwik,  tnagaiflcent  face. 
Winter  was  dreary ;  of  wdting  we  weary : 

Best  of  all  joy-bringerB,  come! 
Spread  bonny  white  sails!  blow  balmy  ipriag-galM! 

Hasten  my  Lady  Home  I 


SMALL-BBER  CHRONICLES. 

I  SUPPOSE  Tery  few  people  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  clianges  which  a  score  of  years 
have  worked  in  our  manners  have  been  remark- 
able. They  are  chiefly  alterations  for  the  better. 
The  changes  for  the  worse  might  be  told  in  a 
dozen  lines ;  those  for  the  better  might  demand 
«s  many  chaptera.  In  one  or  two  things  only  has 
society  remained  stationary,  or  very  nearly  so. 
liw  Peerage,  for  instaace,  is  very  nearlv  as  mnch 
studied  as  ever.  It  has  not  quite  the  hold  upon 
the  community  which  it  had,  nor  is  tbat  oM 
qnite  so  wildly  extended.  Peerage-worship  is 
shaken.  The  votaries  are  fewer,  though  as 
yet  the  number  of  them  is  only  redocM  in- 
finitesinially.  The  ardour  of  their  devotion  is 
cooled,  though  only  by  the  hundreth  part  of  a 
degree.  "We  are  edging  further  ana  further 
away  from  the  old  Feudal  Time— and  that  is 
enough. 

How  many  affectations  that  used  to  obtain 
among  us  have  fallen  into  desuetude ;  nay,  to 
what  a  great  extent  is  affectation  itself  out  of 
fashion  now !  What  a  creditable  thing  it  used 
to  be  considered  once  for  a  lad^  to  live  without 
food !  To  win  a  reputi^ion  for  being  a  small 
eater,  a  young  woman  would  formerly  lay  in 
large  supplies  of  food  in  secret,  consuming  her 
natural  nourishment  in  occult  places  and  at 
unhallowed  hours.  Why  ?  What  additional  at- 
traction did  it  confer  on  any  young  person  that 
she  had  lost  her  appetite  P  Here  was  a  youn^ 
woman,  either  damaging  her  health  by  absti- 
nence, or  fraudulently  feeding  at  unsocial  mo- 
menta, to  convince  you — of  what?  that  her 
stomach  wanted  tone.  What  a  state  of  things 
was  this !  Hostesses  would  feel  quite  proud  of 
one  of  these  languid  young  ladies,  and  wonld  say: 
"Oh,  it's  DO  use  persuading  her,Hr.  Cropful;  we 
all  know  that  Mjsa  Barebones  lives  upon  air." 
WefaaTOgotridoftbisnommiseatanytBte.  The 
voung  ladies  of  the  present  time  are  not  in  the 
kast  ashamed  of  having  good  appetites.  They 
take  to  their  mutton  kmdQy,  as  reasonable  crea* 
turcs  should,  and  have  no  objection  to  beef 
when  it  comes  in  its  turn. 

The  affectation  of  delicate  liealth  is  also 
losing  ground  in  these  d^s.  The  sofa,  the 
scent-bottle,  the  darkened  room,  what  pro- 
digious institutions  those  were!  They  are 
greatly  out  of  fashion  now.  Fainting,  too,  and 
hysterics,  we  hare  less  of :  if  people  are  sub- 
ject to  those  terrible  afSictions  now,  thej  say 
as  little  about  tbem  as  possible.  The  fashion  of 
ill  health  was  a  mightv  convenient  one,  the  fair 
invalid  being  geurally  strong  enough  to  do 
anything  she  U&  inclined  for,  but  always  plead- 


ing, with  a  faint  smile,  her  "  wretched  health" 
as  an  excuse  for  gettiug'out  of  unpleasant  en- 
gagements. "I  must  ask  yon  not  to  diseoss 
ttie  question  with  me  ioat  now ;  my  health  will 
really  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction**—  > 
this  was  a  very  common  state  for  these  interest-  I 
log  creatures  to  get  into.  They  must  not  be 
troubled  about  household  affairs ;  they  most  be 
soothed  by  everybody  who  came  near  them ;  no 
unpleasant  information  must  reach  them ;  nor 
might  any  painful  topic  be  discussed  in  their 
presence.  Tlieir  digestive  powers,  too,  vera 
very  remarkable.  "1  can't  eat  roast  mutton," 
one  of  these  delicate  persons  wonld  say,  faintly ; 
"it  is  too  much  for  me:  it's  that  curious 
lobster-salad,  or  a  little  pickled  salmon  and 
cucumber,  always  agrees  with  me  perrectly." 
Nor  was  it  a  small  advantage  enjoyed  by  these 
mysterious  invalids  th^  they  bad  means  at 
their  disposal  of  avoidiu  aU  aoits  of  unpalatable 
social  intercourse.  "Tell  dear  Mrs.  Boreham, 
with  my  kind  lov^  that  I  feel  unfortunately 
much  too  poorljr  to  see  her  this  afternoon." 

The  affectation  of  timidity  and  nervousness, 
again  :  those  were  the  days  when,  if  a  young 
lady  had  to  walk  ^ong  a  plank  to  get  mto  a 
sailing-boat,  the  performance  was  attended  with 
a  tittle  volley  of  screams,  and  was  preceded 
by  many  announcements  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  attempt  it.   That  same  young  [i 
lady  would  spoil  all  the  arning|ements  of  a  plea-  ; 
sure-party  in  the  country,  if  it  were  necessaiy 
that  a  barmless  cow  should  be  encountered..  |{ 
Whenever  the  timid  one  was  asked  to  sing  in  M 
company,  she  would  spend  half  an  hoar  in  n~  ' 
sisting  all  the  combined  entreaties  of  the  '| 
society,   pleading  extreme  nervoosnes^  bat 
always  giving  in  at  last,  and  maiiaj||i'ng,  curiously  ■ 
enough,  when  once  seated  at  the  pumo,  todoher 
abilities,  such  as  they  were,  the  anijleBt  justice. 
These  wretched  affectations  are  duly  peiiahing-  ; 
away  before  modem  good  sense.  r 

The  affectation  of  melancholy,  a^ain,  is  going 
out  of  fashion.   The  poet  Gray,  la  descnbing    ]  [ 
an  individual  for  whom  he  seeks  to  claim  our   j  < 
feelings  of  interest,  says  that  "Melaneho^ 
marked  him  for  her  own."   I  am  afraid  this 
wonld  not  do  now.    Action,  not  melancholy^ 
is  what  we  admire.   The  man  who  should  try 
the  Edgardo  business  now,  the  man  of  cloaks, 
of  pallor,  the  recliner  agaiut  chimnBj<{aeces  in. 
soft  reverie,  would  in  these  days  stand  no  chance. 
The  blighted  dodge  was  an  excellent  one  in  its 
time,  but  now,  imta  young  ladies  are  in  the    '  j 
habit  of  taking  the  nonsense  out  of  a  Ic^  of  ;> 
mutton,  I  am  tSmd  Edgardo  wouM  be  left  I 
with  his  elhow  upon  the  cuimney-pieoe,  and  his 
fine  eyes  suffused  witli  melan«ioly,  to  waste 
his  sweetness  on  dowagers  and  wall-flowers. 

Men  who  are  not  near-sighted,  nolongerscrew  ' 

S' asses  into  their  eyes,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  { 
eir  optical  health.  Men  who  are  liable,  as  we  ; 
all  are— even  Edgardo  himself— to  catdi  colds  I 
in  their  heads,  nolonger  think  it  needful  to  wear  \ 
thin  boots,  but  don  the  Balmoral  of  stoutness  j  - 
and  defy  the  puddles,  as,  indeed,  the  huUes  do  I ! 
also.  I  remember  when  frook-coats  were  con-    1 1 
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strncted  with  an  inside  band,  with  which  the 
wearer  girded  liimself  well,  before  battoning 
his  coat,  in  order  to  get  a  waist.  And  I  re- 
member a  pair  of  boots  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  which  cause  me  to  writhe  now  as  I 
think  of  them,  and  the  like  of  which  I  never 
see  on  the  feet  of  mj  young  friends  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Truly  those  bool^  were  excruciators : 
and  when,  after  a  day's  intolerable  angnish,  the; 
were,  by  more  intolerable  anguish,  at  lengtli 
drawn  off,  the  agony  of  the  operKOon— which  was 
not  performed  under  chloroform — ^was  so  terriSc 
that  the  pattest  used  to  remain  for  a  consider- 
able period  pale  and  speechless — an  inglorioos 
martyr  to  the  xnthless  lolly  of  the  age. 

Bat  though  we  bave^ot  rid  of  many  such 
ancient  affectations,  ana  many  old  forms  of 
Humbug,  the  shapes  assumed  by  Humbug  still 
are  moltifarious.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing  to  steer  clear  of  Humbng. 
Let  tiie  reader  consider  in  how  many  ways  this 
-vice  may  show  itself,  and  he  will  own  ttiat  it  is 
difficult  not  to  fall  into  some  one  or  other  of 
its  developments.  Tliiak  of  the  Humbug  of 
Simplicity,  the  Hambug  of  Roughness,  the 
Humbug  of  Sensitiveness,  the  Humbug  of  deny- 
ing Hnmbog  in  others;  consider  tiie  unoont  of 
Cordial  Humbug,  of  FoUte  Humbug,  of  Refined 
Humbug,  of  Solemn  Hnmbng,  of  Indignant 
Humbug,  of  Uystic  Humbug.  As  to  producing 
an  analysis  of  this  thing— as  to  snppljiug  the 
world  with  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Humbug 
— it  would  extend  these  Chronicles  I  don't  know 
how  far,  to  attempt  it.  But  there  are  some 
great  characteristics  of  Humbug  that  are  worth 
noting  down. 

One  of  these  is  the  determination  of  all 
Humbugs,  rightly  so  called,  to  stand  by  alt  the 
Humbugs  of  their  own  class,  though  thev  are 
quite  ready  to  be  verv  hard  upon  all  the 
Humbugs  of  another  class.  I:^  for  instance, 
you  were  to  call  the  attention  of,  let  us  say,  a 
Sensitivd  Humbug,  to  a  very  flagrant  act  of 
sensitive  imposture  committed  by  some  one 
else,  it  would  be  the  tendency  of  Uie  first 
Humbug  to  deny  the  guilt  of  the  second,  and 
to  say — it  is  a  favourite  phrase  with  the  tribe— 
"  Well,  you  know  it's  not  affectation  in  Mm'' 
To  this  "  Humbug,  of  denying  Humbug  in 
others,"  and  to  the  Humbugs  of  Mystery,  of 
Simplicity,  and  of  Roughness,  be  these  re- 
marks confined.  And  now  a  question,  in  confi- 
dence. 

Are  vou  a  Mysterious  Humbi^  F  If  so,  you 
are  to  be  congratulated,  for  no  kind  of  Humbug 
answers  better.  It  is  not  very  difficult — as  I 
know  by  experience,  having  tried  all  sorts  of 
Humbug  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  upon  the 
subject — and  it  is  vastly  remunerative.  It 
requires,  as  Other  fbrms  of  Humbug  do,  that 
he  who  devotes  liimself  to  its  culture  ^ould 
have  inreat  self-control,  and  be  quite  sure  (rf 
himself.  .He  must  not  talk  much,  but  at  the 
same  time  iie  must,  of  course,  not  leave  the 
field  open  to  those  who  do  talk;  and  he  will 
do  well  to  interrupt  the  conversation  of  others, 
if  not  by  vords,  ^by  action  and  by-play.  If 


some  one  be  talking,  for  instance,  t«  a  room 
full  of  jpeople,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  rise 
slowly,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  and, 
taking  a  photograph  from  tlie  table,  select  a 
perfectly  insigmticant  member  of  the  company, 
place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  this  persouage, 
crossing  the  room  very  slowly  to  do  so,  and  tlien 
returning  to  your  place  as  if  this  transaction 
liad  been  a  pmecUy  simide  one,  and  done  in  en* 
titegood&ith.  Iftneieneahmaitofteabeunder 
pracucat  (xnutdeniion  at  the  moment,  the  same 
thing  mn  be  done  effectively  with  a  plate  of 
bread-and-butter.  Suppose,  again,  that  you  an 
at  a  wedding;  it  would  be  a  very  good  tiling;  to 
break  off  a  vcxy  small  crumb  indeed  of  vedding- 
cake — selecting  a  moment  when  a  speech  was 
being  made,  and  when  plenty  of  public  attention 
was  to  let— and  cuttii^it  into  some  very  precise 
form,  that  of  a  die,  for  instance,  place  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  wrap  it  up  very  carefully,  write 
something  outside  tlie  paclcage  with  your  pencil, 
and  then  consign  it  to  the  recesses  ot  your 
purse  or  pocket-book.  All  this  must  be  done 
with  intense  gravity  and  perfect  unconscious- 
ness that  anybodv  is  observing  you,  and  you 
must  be  sure  to  be  very  particular  and  hard 
to  please,  about  the  shape  mcL  size  of  the  pi^. 
Such  plain  directiona  as  these  will  enable  you, 
if  you  are  a  discerning  person,  to  seize  such 
opportunities  as  may  come  in  your  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing yourself  on  other  occasions.  You  will 
see,  for  example,  that  at  a  pio-nic,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable for  you,  having  undertaken  the  mixing  of 
a  salad,  to  pull  off  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  lettuce, 
to  put  down  the  salad-bowl,  to  pace  very  softly 
to  the  side  of  the  stream  near  which  the  festival 
is  held,  and  drop  the  leaf  into  the  water.  In 
the  same  way  you  are  recommended,  if  assisting 
at  a  garden-party,  to  walk  straight  into  a  game 
of  croquet,  and,  tiJung  up  one  of  the  balls,  wiiich 
it  is  very  important  ahould  be  kept  in  its 
place,  to  beg^  pining  a  small  game  at  bowls  on 
your  own  account.  AH  these  things  must  be 
done  very  slowly,  very  solemnly,  and  quite  un- 
consciously. Aiid  if  you  attab  to  be  a  master 
of  this  art  of  li^sterions  Humbug,  great  will  be 
the  social  success  you  will  reap  as  a  reward.  No 
man  of  similar  or  even  superior  intellectual  attain- 
ments to  yours — no  man,  that  is,  who  allows  him- 
self to  appear  pUinly  as  he  is— will  be  able  to 
stand  before  you  for  a  single  moment.  His  ges- 
tures, his  looks,  his  l^htest  word  will  never  be 
canvassed  and  made  the  subject  of  discussion  as 
yours  are.  He — ^poor  man- if  he  be  pleased, 
appears  so.  If  he  be  interested,  he  shows  his 
interest.  While  you,  who  keep  everything— 
and  especially  the  limited  extent  of  your  own 
capacitv — to  yourself,  will  find  people  occupying 
themselves  for  half  an  boor  iu  speculating  on 
what  was  the  meaning  of  some  look,  some  nod, 
some  balf-finished  sentence  of  yours,  as  if  the 
greatest  importance  attached  to  it.  Whereas, 
you  may  be  as  clever  as  you  like,  as  witty,  as 
good  humoured,  but  Grimshaw  the  mysterious 
will  always  beat  you  at  a  canter,  and  will  get 
a  character  for  great  profundity,  while  you  will 
be  spoken  of  by  the  very  people  whom  Grimshaw 
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takes  in,  as — "  Shnlloir,  sir ;  a  good  fellow,  but 
shallow." 

Closely  allied  to  MysteriouB  Humbug  are  the 
Humbngs  of  Innoceace.  Simplicity,  tmd  Boagh- 
ness.  FerUaps,  it  is  under  the  first  of  these 
headings  that  the  Humbug  of  children  should 
be  dealt  with,  though  there  are  plenty  of  adult 
Innocent  Humbugs  as  well.  Children  are  often 
terrible  impostors,  and  are  ever  readv  to  add 
deceit  to  their  other  Tioea.  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Drivel,"  says  a  fond  mother,  "  wiieo  my  little 
boy  heard  you  were  coming  to  dine  to-day  he 
absolutely  cried  to  be  allowed  to  come  down  to 
dessert,  that  he  might  see  the  gentleman  who 
bad  written  that  pretty  book  all  about  good  little 
boys  and  girls."  Now,  how  very  few  people 
thwe  are  who  would  not  be  taken  in  by  this — 
Drivel  certainly  would  be— the  fact  being  that 
the  boy  had  his  mind's  eye  fixed  upon  the 
preserved  apricots  which  he  knew  would  appear 
at  the  dessert,  and  wfait^,  or  perchance  the  &gs, 
were  the  real  objects  of  his  longings ;  the  desire 
to  behold  the  countenance  of  Drivel,  being 
assumed  in  order  that  the  other  and  more  rational 
passion  might  be  &«ely  indulged  in.  Saying 
startling  tilings,  or  asking  startling  questions, 
is  another  form  of  Infant  Humbug  which  is 
exceedingly  common,  and  which  is  only  to  be 
checked  ^  taking  no  notice  of  these  brilliant 
sallies.  Tfie  young  gentleman  who  wanted  to 
lit  np  in  order  to  see  die  disth^^hed  author, 
would  be  very  likelv  to  offend  in  this  way,  and 
Mr.  Drivel  woohi  be  very  likely  to  hear  some 
of  his  aphorisms  repeated  by  his  fond  mamma. 
"  You,  Mr.  Drivel,  who  are  so  fond  of  children" 
— this  may  rather  be  doubted,  by-the-by,  in 
Drivel's  case — "  will  be  amused  and  pleased  by 
a  thing  my  little  boy  said  the  other  day.  We 
were  walking  in  K^mgton  Gardens  and  admir- 
ing the  pink  May,  which  was  out  in  great 
profusion,  when  little  Tommy  said  to  me,  quite 
suddenly,  'Mamma  dear,  are  there  any  httle 
boys  and  girls  who  never  see  this  pretty  pink 
May  ?'  So  I  said, '  Yes,  dear,  a  great  many,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.'  '  And  were  do  they  live  P'  he  asked 
next.  So  I  told  him  that  they  lived  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  London— %i  St  Gfles's  especiatly. 
After  that,  he  walked  along  verv  quietly  for 
some  time,  and  seemed  to  be  thrnking  very 
deeply  about  something,  but  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing more  till  just  as  we  were  going  to  leave 
the  gardens,  when  he  stopped  me  and  said, 
'  Mamma,  is  it  far  to  St.  Gileses  V  '  Yea,  dear,' 
I  said, '  a  long,  long  way.'  '  Oh,  mamma,'  he 
cried, '  do  let  me  gather  some  of  the  pretty  pink 
May,  and  let  us  take  it  to  St.  Giles  s  in  a  cab, 
that  those  poor  boys  and  girls  may  see  it.'  I 
thought  it  such  a  pretty  idea,  Mr.  Drivel,  that  I 
determined  I  would  tefl  yon  the  vexj  next  time 
I  had  the  opportunity." 

Hot  are  these  the  only  expldts  of  the  Infant 
Enmbug.  He  is  the  boy  who,  when  he  heard  of 
the  Manchester  distress,  came  to  bis  mamma  for 
an  aivelofte  and  a  postage-stamp,  and  who,  when 
the  inquiry  was  made  what  be  wanted  with  those 
articles,  replied  that  "  he  would  like  so  to  send 
the  eighteeurpenc^  which  papa  gave  him,  to  the 


poor  people  in  Lancashire."  Upon  which  papa 
presented  him  with  half-a-erown.  on  the  spot 
This,  ague,  is  the  infant  who,  having  got 
off  learning  his  lessons  by  complaining  of  the 
headache,  was  found  bathed  in  tears  because  of 
the  thought  that  his  governess  would  be  dis- 
tressed at  his  want  of  progress.  And,  lastiv, 
this  again  is  the  boy  who,  having  had  six 
oranges  given  him,  distributed  them  among  six 
of  bis  playfellows,  and  would  have  gone  without 
any  himself,  but  that  his  mamma,  finding  it  out 
qmta  by  aeddeni^  instantly  sent  out  for  more, 
lest  his  extraordinary  genmnity  should  go  un- 
rewarded. 

Of  course,  this  poor  little  searamoncfa  was 
not  half  so  much  to  blame  as  those  about 
him.  Appealing  to  a  child's  vanity  by  repeat- 
ing  its  sayings  and  d(nngs,is  the  sure  wayto  make 
an  infant  a  Humbug:  while  the  thiug  might 
easily  be  discouraged  oy  passing  over  the  child's 
precocious  remarks  in  silence,  and  applying  to  its 
displays  of  generosity  the  only  test  which  is  of 
the  sliglitest  use— the  test  of  suffering.  If  | 
children,  old  or  young,  are  to  get  half-a-crown  as 
the  reward  of  generosity  in  gtving  up  eighteen- 
pence,  I  am  afraid  there  wilfbe  found  plenty  of 
us,  of  all  ages,  ready  to  part  with  the  smaller 
coins,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  luger. 

But  Innocent  Humbug  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  children.  Public  characters,  and  persons  dis- 
tinguished bj  tlieir  talents,  have  been  known  to 
lapse  into  it.  I  heard  not  long  since  of  a  once 
celebrated  singer  with  whose  praises  the  very 
world  was  ringing,  and  who  hearing  in  the 
course  of  conversation  her  name  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  some  newspaper  report,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  Wliat !  Is  it  . 
possible  that  I  am  spoken  about  in  the  news-  ' 
papers  ?"  Hiis  was  a  fair  specimen  of  Innocent  > 
Humbug.  It  might  happen  to  an  Innocent 
Humbug  to  be  addressed  on  some  particular 
occasion  by  a  total  stranger.  "How  did  you 
know  me,  now  ?"  asks  the  simple  one,  with  an 
artless  sniile.  "  T  knew  you,"  says  the  stranger, 
yonr  iwrtraits  in  the  shop  windows." 
"WhatP*  cries  Lmocent  Hombt^  "do  tber 
put  portraits  of  Mff  in  the  shop  windows  ?**  X 
once  knew  a  Humbug  vho  walked  into  an  as. 
semblv,  with  his  shoes,  wlueh  were  of  course 
very  large  and  thick,  tied  with  a  piece  of 
common  string,  such  as  worldUngs  tie  up  their 
parcels  with.  Instantly,  another  Humbug  took 
me  aside,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "Do 
look  at  dear  Mr.  Dodger's  shoes ;  aren't  they 
ddightful?  Ton  know  he  hasn't  the  faintest 
idea  that  they  are  not  like  everybody  else's." 
Now,  here  is  a  case  illqatrative  of  what  I  ven- 
tured to  assert  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chro- 
nicle, namely,  that  Humbugs  are  in  the  habit  of 
defending  each  other's  interest,  and  shoring  each 
other  up  with  all  their  mig^t,  for  I  not  only 
a^nn  that  in  this  case  the  proprietor  of  these 
eccentric  shoes  was  himself  aware  of  their  pecu- 
liarity, bnt  I  affirm,  also,  that  that  other  Im- 
postor who  drew  attention  to  the  shoes  was  also 
partly  aware  that  they  were  not  put  on  in  ^od 
&ith.   So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  in- 
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st&aae  we  have  at  once  illustrated  Simyde  Hum- 
bug, and  Compoond  Humbuz,  and  the  Humbug 
o£  oustaioing  Humbug  in  otbers.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  kills  so  many  birds  with  one  stone. 

Somehow — one  never  ean  tell  how — it  does 
not  happen  that  these  extremely  artless  and 
simple  personages  show  their  simplicity  in  pe- 
cuniary tnutsoetions ;  tfaej  are  never  too  inno- 
cent to  look  after  the  maiuohaBoe.  Tliey  know 
a  florin  from  a  faalf-cromi,  and  a  ten-pound  note 
from  a  five ;  ud  this  is  the  more  remo^ble, 
because  as  to  all  other  matters  tbcj  seem  to 
live  quite  iu  the  cloud's. 

j  It  lias  been  said  that  the  Hnmbnff,  simple  or 
innocent,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  J&fyatenonB 

I  Hambng.  In  like  manner  are  the  Rough 
Humbng  and  the  Simple  Humbiu;  intimately 
connected :  the  former  being  incteed  only  a 
Simple  Humbuff,  who  is  grumpy  instead  of 
civil.  The  Humbug  of  roughness,  like  that  of 
simplicity,  is  oharHAterieed  by  great  uncon- 
sciousness and  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the 
world;  but,  unli£e  Simple  Humbug,  it  is  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  an  entire  absence  of  oourteousness 
and  amiability.  Tlw  Boogh  Humbng,  too,  is  a 
ftrodons  denoonoer  of  the  world,  and  is  a  ma- 
lignaoit  despiser  of  Ute  forms  of  BocietT.  He 
aasociates,  however,  with  the  people  wnom  he 
despises.    He  abuses  people  openly,  for  this  is 

I  part  of  his  plan;  but  continues  to  mix  with 
them.   "  What  a  humbug  that  man  is,"  he  will 

j  say  of  one  of  his  toadies,  "yet  the  cxeature 
has  qualities  for  wliioh  one  forgires  him."  Of 

I  conrse  the  Bough  Humbug  is  a  being  much 
too  sublime  to  know  anything  aboat  costume, 

I  or  what  are  the  fashions  of  the  period,  and 
consequently  lie  wears  very  often  garments 

I    which  are  very  un'ike  other  people's.  But 

'  this  oaa  hardly  be  done  in  pure  imconscious- 
ness  and  carelessness  aboat  i^tpeanmces,  be- 
cause sometimes  the  cut  of  his  clothing  is  quite 
peculiar  to  htmad^  so  l^t  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  certainty  thai  he  most  go  into  minute  ex- 

Cia^ns  of  what  he  leouires,  whenever  he 
to  call  in  the  serrices  or  a  new  tailor.  There 
is  no  real  indifference  to  appearances  here.  X 
I  tupposa  the  first  Rough  Humbug  of  whom  we 
I  have  any  knowledge  was  Diogenes ;  but  who 
shall  say  when  we  may  hone  to  oommemorate 
I !  the  last  ?  It  is  a  rdle  whioli  may  not  be  taken 
'I  up  by  any  man,  onless  he  has  got  some  position 
j  I  in  the  worid,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  tole- 
I    rated ;  but  having  got  the  position,  he  may 

take  up  the  part  and  stick  to  it.   First  of 
!  I   it  is  needful  that  he  settle  with  himself  com- 
fortably, that  all  men,  he  excepted,  are  fools 
^  I   and  idiots.   He  will  decide  that  in  every  case 
the  beaten  track  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that 
<  I   what  has  been  settkd  by  all  men,  ^  at  all 
'    places,  and  of  a&  times,  to  be  right,  is  most 
I  ]   probably  wrong.   He  will  hold  that  to  enjoy  the 
'   societv  of  one's  fellow-creatures  is  folly,  unless, 
'  I   indeed,  it  be  to  make  one  cf  a  group  satel- 
I    lites  who  sit  at  his  feet,  or  at  those  of  the  one  or 
I    two  others  of  the  same  stamp  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  a  little  gleam  of  something  in 
them.   He  thinks  that  to  tiave  your  clothes 


cut  after  tlie  fashion,  is  weakness ;  and  tliat  to 
dress  for  dinner  is  lunacy.  He  despises  dinner- 
parties, balls,  riding  in  the  Park,  field-sports,  and 
race-conrsea ;  but  yet  will  startle  yon  by  some 
tastes  which  lie  affects,  and  which  yon  would 
have  thought  the  least  compatible  with  his 
character.  Perhaps  he  will  suddenly  take  to 
going  to  the  Opera,  thou^  he  will  not  know 
what  is  the  ri^t  time  to  go  there,  or  how  he 
ought  to  drew,  or  the  names  of  the  different 
operas.  He  will  say  he  likes  the  jingle  and 
tinsel  of  the  thing ;  and  he  will  cet  hold  of  some 
man  initiated  in  the  ways  of  tne  world  (gene- 
rally pretty  high  up  in  it,  too),  and  will  walk  off 
with  him  to  a  shop,  and  make  him  choose  "  the 
kind  of  thing  that  a  man  ought  to  twist  about 
his  neck,  and  the  kind  of  foolish  attire  that 
he  should  thrust  his  le^  into,  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  listen  in  peace  to  the  flddlmg 
and  the  rest  of  it." 

You  have  only  to  enconn^  the  Humbug 
Rough  sufficiently,  by  playing  into  his  bands,  to 
see  boW  startlingly  he  will  "  come  out."  Perhaps 
yon  have  askea  him  to  dinner,  and  invited  a 
number  of  frimda  to  meet  him.  I  wish  you 
ytj.  It  is  \wo  to  one  that  he  keeps  you  wait- 
ing an  hour,  and  then,  when  you  have  at  last 
sat  down  tn  dinner,  and  are  half  through  the 
meal,  walks  in  iu  a  shooting  jacket,  and  says  he 
had  for^t  all  about  it,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
while  sitting  in  his  garden  and  listening  to  a 
cuckoo — which  remined  him  of  the  talk  of  a 
man  whom  he  met  the  last  time  he  dined  out. 
Or,  perhaps,  when  you  have  him  fairly  seated 
at  your  table,  he  will  astonish  your  guests  by 
requesting  your  servant  not  to  bring  him  any 
of  tliose  Kickshaw  monstrosities,  which  are  not 
&t  for  the  stomach  of  a  plain  man,  but  to  fetch 
him  a  plate  of  meat,  it  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  the  house,  and  to  bring  him  a  mug  of  beer. 
And  all  this  time  the  Humbugs,  who  support 
Humbug  in  others,  will  nad^  eadi  other, 
and  whuper  "  that  Diogenes  is  in  great  fbrce 
to-night.'' 

I  once  knew  a  Humbug  of  this  species 
who  told  me  one  day  that  ne  bad  had  occa- 
sion that  afternoon  to  walk  through  a  certain 
part  of  the  town,  and  that  he  had  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  people  dressed  up  in 
sil  sorts  of  outlandish  costumes — ^men  in  black 
^owDS,  and  with  wigs  on  their  heads,  and  men 
m  red  coats,  and  men  in  dresses  like  those  worn 
by  footmen,  only  with  bits  of  black  silk  fastened 
to  the  backs  of  their  coat-collars,  and  with 
swords  hanging  by  their  sides — and  the  street 
was  full  of  soldiers  on  horseback,  and  crowded 
with  a  gaping  mob  looking  on  at  it  all  with  their 
mouths  open.  And  seeing  all  this,  Diogenes 
had  selected  one  out  of  this  ^ping  herd,  and 
had  asked  him  what  all  this  might  mean  P  Unto 
which  question  the  man  had  replied  indig- 
nantly :  using  some  expression  which  D.  could 
not  remember,  not  being  familiar  with  the  same. 
I  asked  if  the  word  in  question  were  "  gam- 
mon," and,  curiously  enough,  my  conjecture 
proved  to  be  right.  The  man  in  the  street  had 
conceived  it  to  be  "gammon"  that  Diogenes 
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should  pretend  not  to  knov  from  what  he  saw, 
that  it  was  a  Coart-day  at  St.  James's ;  and 
I  must  own  that,  for  mj  part,  I  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  that  very  low-minded  individual. 

There  are  no  members  of  the  tribe  more 
surrounded  by  satellites  than  these  Rough  and 
simple  Homing:  nor  ia  tlie  ** Humbug  who 
sustains  Humbug  in  others,**  erer  seen  in  greater 
force  (ban  when  attending  on  one  of  tliese  Simple 
or  Sough  Gentlemen,  drawing  him  out,  playing 
into  his  hands,  narrating  his  sayings  and  doings, 
and  asking  if  yon  erer  heard  of  anything  so 
natural  and  delightful  F  It  must  be  owned 
that  these  unfortunate  jackals  to  the  Lion  Hum- 
bug often  get  rather  severely  lutndled  by  their 
chiefs.  There  is  no  one  on  whom  the  Kough 
Humbug  is  more  ready  to  display  the  quality  he 
affects,  than  on  the  poor  sycopiiant  who  is  for 
ever  at  his  heels.  It  is  one  of  the  Rough 
Humbug's  proudest  boasts,  of  course,  that  he 
always  speaks  his  mind ;  and  as  it  is  necessary 
to  give  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  as  the  satellite 
is  quite  safe  to  practise  on,  and  is  even  most  in- 
clined to  admire  when  most  bullied,  home-truths 
descmd  upon  his  devoted  head  in  an  avalanche. 
But  it  serves  him  rigfit,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  pity  him— or  perhaps  itr,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  so,  though  we  have  got  rid  of  many 
affectations  of  former  times,  and  of  many  forms 
of  cant  and  imposture,  yet  these  villanies  have 
left  their  successors  still  flourishing  among  us. 
The  Mysterious  and  the  Rou^h  forms  of  Humbug 
are  just  now  rather  flourishing,  and  promise  to 
continue  so;  and  they  are  additionally  objec- 
tionable, because  they  are  put  on  in  assumption 
of  a  quality  wliich  is  as  heavenly  as  it  is  rare, 
namely,  Simplzciti  :  an  adomment  which,  like 
genius,  cannot  be  acquired,  and  which,  when 
real,  is  rarely  lost,  no,  not  among  the  worldliest 
scenes  and  udsest  companv. 

It  is  earnestly  to  oe  noped  that  no  one 
will  ^  away  with  the  impression  that  this 
Chronicle  is  written  in  an  itl-natared  spirit. 
Humbug  is  a  disease;  it  must  be  written  about, 
as  diphtheria  or  neuralgia  is  written  about.  It 
is  a  disease  which,  in  its  milder  forms,  is  not 
always  inconsistent  with  mental  health,  and  its 
attacks  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
The  danger  depends  upon  the  degree  of  deve- 
lopment. We  all  know  people  who  are  esti- 
mable and  popular,  but  who  are  Mono-humbugs 
— Humbugs  on  some  particular  point,  and  otuy 
to  a  small  extent.  There  are  Harmless  Hum- 
bugs and  Dangerous  Humbugs,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  lunatics.  There  are  even  ^tertain- 
ing  Humbugs.  The  Rough,  the  Simple,  the 
Mysterious,  and  the  Amiable,  forms  of  Humbug 
are  harmless  enough ;  the  three  6rst  are  often 
amusing;  as  to  the  last,  it  is  the  most  pardon- 
able form  of  Humbug  known  to  psychologists. 
This  form  of  the  disease  generally  attacks  persons 
I  vrho  have  an  inordinate  love  of  approbation: 
which  is  in  itself  a  defect  to  be  reg!aded  with 
considerable  leniency.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  commonly,  and  the  cases  of  utter 
criminab  excepted,  but  two  great  sources  of 
Humbug  in.  our  nature— Vanity,  which  leads 
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men  to  assume  the  Rough,  Simple,  Mysterious, 
and  other  disagreeable  forms  of  the  disorder, 
and  —  Love  of  approbation :  which  seduces 
tliem  into  the  more  amiable  developments  of 
it,  such  as  the  Humbuffs  of  Cordiality,  Polite* 
nessj  and  perhaps  Senubili^. 


AN  OLD  VGB  WITH  A  NBW  NAlfE. 

FntsT,  catch  your  coryu.  Cotyza  being  the 
subject  of  the  present  arUde^  you  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  catoh  jour  corysa.  thb  cap- 
ture is  not  difficult.  There  are  various  ways  of 
effecting  it.  Only  take  care  to  get  a  gentle  and 
mild  one,  and  not  to  catoh  a  tartar  coryu; 
for  coryzas  differ  greatly  in  malignity,  violoice, 
and  obstinacy. 

The  habitats  of  corysas  are  various;  they 
comprise  such  widely  distant  localities,  that 
coryzas  may  be  sud  to  be  cosmopolite.  From 
China  to  Peru,  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn, 
they  are  to  be  met  with.  Nor  is  much  seeking 
necessary ;  you  have  only  to  throw  yourself  in 
their  vray.  And  not  onlv  are  they  spread  over 
a  wide  area  of  the  earth's  surface ;  they  lurk 
deep  under  ground,  as  Siberian  and  other  miners 
will  tell  you,  and  mount  to  the  neatest  attain- 
able altitudes,  as  Messrs.  Coxv3l  and  Glaisher 
will  testify.  As  high  as  the  balloon  can  soar, 
so  high  soars  the  corvza. 

Not  that  it  shuns  toe  haunts  of  men.  Jackdaw- 
like,  it  often  loiters  about  cathedral  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.   It  has  even  been 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ball-rooms.  It 
manifests  a  great  attachment  for  certain  classes 
of  private  dwellingn,  especially  for  those  in  which 
opposite  doors  and  irindows  are  frequently  left 
open.  There  are  also  ooiyzas  with  aquatic  habits. 
Many  a  water-party,  out  for  the  day,  has  brought 
back  quite  acareo  with  tiiem— sot  less  than  one 
coryza  for  each  lady  and  gentleman,  which  is  as 
liberal  an  allowance  as  any  one  can  require.  So 
aquatic,  indeed,  are  their  affinities,  tlutt  they  have 
no  need  of  actual  water  for  their  development, 
but  can  attain  their  full  growth  on  mist  and 
steam;  and,  like  the  Will-c^-the- Wisp,  can  And 
ample  nourishment  in  marshy  exhalations.  Nay, 
several  remarkable  specimens  have  been  seen 
which  have  thriven  on  no  more  substantial  fare  j 
than  a  liberal  allowance  of  London  fog.  There 
are  undoubted  instances  of  coryzas  having  been  I 
fished  up  b^  a  single  plunge  into  a  pond  or  river,  ' 
by  a  few  mmutes'  stay  in  the  spray  of  a  water-  I 
ful,  or  in  the  shorras  vluoh  fUTHnfj  the  sun-  ' 
shine  of  AprU.  ' 

As  to  seasons,  all  are  more  or  less  favourable.  - 
Exactly  as  a  skilful  gardener  will  force  his  ; 
flowers  and  fruits  in  spite  of  the  weather,  so  a  ' 
determined  coiyza-catcner  will  have  something  | 
to  boast  of  at  any  and  every  time  of  the  year. 
He  most  easilv  shows  you  what  he  can  do,  when 
the  most  violent  contrasts  of  temperature  are  i 
attainable :  In  May  for  instance  and  the  be-  ^ 
ginning  of  June,  with  a  hot  sun  and  a  cold  wind,  . 
when  you  are  baked  in  one  street,  and  pelted 
with  frozen  dust  round  the  corner;  or  in  nice  'j 
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old-fosbioned  Cbristmas  weatlier,  when  you  can 
step  out  of  a  soltry  dming-room  into  a  world  of 
BoUr  ice  and  snow.  Corjzas  delight  in  abrupt 
contrasts.  Tliej  prefer  a  careless  to  a  careful  coa- 
tamftf  If  70U  seek  tbem  lightl;  clad,  with  un- 
covered head,  open  sbirt-coliar,  and  unbuttoned 
waistcoat,  they  will  meet  you  half  way. 

You  are  notorious  for  the  narrowness  of  your 
onderstandu^ — I  mean  for  the  smallness  of 
your  feet.  Incase  them,  by  all  means,  to  show 
tbem  off,  with  fine  cotton  stockings,  in  the 
tifflitest  of  boots  with  the  thinnest  of  soles. 
Walk  in  them,  through  a  sloppy  thaw,  from  St. 
James's  Park  to  Frimro&e-bill  and  backj  and  you 
may  possibly  bring  bopie  with  you  a  my  fair 
ana  promising  eoryza.  Or,  ^ou  are  a  bOat-racer, 
puiUng  as  no  man  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ever 
pulled^  before.  After  a  longer  pull  than  usual, 
retire  to  a  meadow  to  refresh  your  blood.  Lie 
down  beneath  a  tree,  stretching  your  stalwart 
length  on  the  particular  care  to 

go  to  sleep.  Wben  you  wake,  it  will  not  be 
your  fault  ii  yon  have  not  a  strong  coryza.  Once, 
on  a  hot  sunnmer's  day,  I  climbed  the  Apennine 
on  foot,  starting  from  the  Bologna  side.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  I  mounted  the  box  of  a 
carriage,  to  enjoy  the  more  extensive  view  and 
admit  the  refreshing  breeze  to  my  open  chest.  I 
saw  no  coiyza on tbe mountain-top:  the  thought 
of  coysas  never  entered  my  hnd.  Nevertne- 
less,  loartied  into  Florence  as  charmiog  a  coryza 
as  you  would  wish  toluTe. 

The  presence  of  a  coryza,  when  caught,  is 
firequently  betrayed  by  a  convulsive  cry  or  ex- 
clamation which  no  amount  of  self-restraint  can 
suppress.  When  you  hear  repeated  sounds  re- 
semolin^  "  ChisboE !  chishoh  1"  be  sure  that  a 
coryza  is  not  far  off.  "Itch-bo!"  is  another 
orthographical  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
thing.  A  Muscovite  varietur  of  the  species 
modifies  the  above  syllables  into  "Tchtschoff! 
Tchischoff!"  A  Polish  nobleman,  who  was 
never  without  a  good  corvza,  was  thence  sur- 
named  the  Count  Tchiachoffinski,  which  made 
hb  wife  the  Countess  TohisebofiKnaka.  The  cry 
may  be  mechanioally  imitated  by  introducing  to 
the  human  nostril  finely  ground  pepper,  com- 
minuted tobaeoo-leave^  or  any  other  pulverulent 
stimulus.  Some  nostrils,  however,  have  become 
so  indun^d  and  coiiaceoos— in  trivial  language, 
leathery— tbat  no  amount  of  powdery  excitement 
is  able  to  startle  them  from  their  propriety. 
They  bid  defiance  to  dusty  provocation.  Stul 
the  insensible  proboscis  may  be  made  to  give 
galvanic  signs  of  life,  if  its  proprietor  will  only 
throw  back  his  bead  and  look  at  the  sun  fixedly. 

As  the  cuckoo  is  named  after  its  cry,  in  all 
nations  and  lai^uages,  so  by  a  pleasing  onoma- 
topeia,  in  certam  nurseries,  corvz&s  are  known 
by  tbe  sound  they  elicit.  Biddy  says  to  little 
Tom,  "  Oh  1  Master  Tommy,  you  have  caught 
a  ehisho."  To  vbtdi  accusation  Tommy  xe^ies, 
"Chishol  Yes,IhaTc,"or,  "ChishoT  No,  I 
haven't,"  accordme  to  Ins  habits  of  trath  or  un- 
truth. Tbe  oldest  inhabitant  of  Prafton  Attics 
states  that,  in  lus  yomtg  days,  corysas  were 
called  "the  sneexums,**  and  that  it  was  cus- 


tomary to  exorcise  the  enemy  thus  made  mani- 
fest, by  a  counter  exclamation,  viz.  "  God  bless 
you!" 

Coryzas  have  also  a  habit  of  imitating,  and  at 
the  same  time  corrupting,  human  speech.  They 
delight  in  abusing  the  etymological  doctrine  of 
tbe  convertibility  of  certain  letters,  B.  they 
make  do  duty  for  M.  Biddy,  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  chisho,  would  say,  "  Oh,  Tobby ! 
Naughty  Tobby !  You  bustn't  bake  boutbs  at 
your  Babba !"  A  Frencb  savant,  M.  Edmond 
About,  in  his  wonderful  romance  of  The  Nose 
of  a  Notary,  publishes  the  discovery  that  coryzas 
speak  pure  A.uveignat — i.e.  tbe  patois  of  the 
province  of  Aaveisne.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
coryza  dialect  has  been  held  to  bear  a  relation- 
ship to  the  nodem  Jewish.  At  the  same  time 
witn  the  vitiation  of  sneech,  coiyza's  taste  is 
vitiated.  It  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
plum-pudding  and  toasted  cheese.  It  takes 
roast  pork  for  boiled  veal,  and  curried  fowl  for 
harricoed  mutton.  By  sight  only  can  it  diffe- 
rentiate fish  from  flesh,  and  flesh  from  fowl.  Tbe 
same  of  smells ;  it  is  equally  insensible  to  the 
per^me  of  the  rosie  and  the  odour  of  over-kept 
venison. 

The  reader  has  by  this  time  guessed  that  what 
the  Grecian  gods  rail  coryza,  and  humble  men 
"a  cold  in  the  head,"  is  no  other  than  the 
]^umti3  of  uosolonffts,  the  Rheum  of  our 
ancestors,  tbe  Nasu  Catairb  of  apothecaries, 
and  the  Gravedo  of  Latin  authors.  The  veiy 
names  by  which  it  has  been  ourreatlj  known- 
pose,  mur,  stuffing  of  the  head,  distillation  into 
the  eyes  and  nose,  all  producing  unusual  stolidity 
and  heaviness  in  Uie  bewildered  patient — mark  it 
as  helplessly  ridiculous  and  pitiable.  The  doctor 
despises  it,  as  bringing  neitner  glory  nor  profit 
to  him,  but  as  only  increasing  the  figures  which 
stand  before  '*  himdkerchiels"  in  the  washer- 
woman's bill.  Complain  to  your  medical  man 
of  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  what  comfort  will  he 
give  youP  Poohl  It  is  a  trifle.  It  is  a 
common,  temporary  indisposition,  of  no  import- 
ance in  tiie  world,  except  as  a  subject  for  jokes, 
to  be  oaaterised  with  a  caricature,  or  blistered 
with  an  epigram.  Men  are  wicked  enough  to 
laugh  at  anything.  Tie  a  tin  kettle  to  a  poor 
dog^s  tail,  and  you  will  see  every  individual 
passenger  highly  amused  at  the  animal's  fright ; 
foigettmg  i£&t  be  may  go  mad  and  give  tbem 
a  serious  fright  in  turn.  But  imagine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who  has  to  make  a  decUration  of 
love,  or  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  his  first  pleading  at  tbe  bar,  with  his 
nasal  appendage — I  shudder  to  write  it — 
"  stuffed  up"  with  a  horrid  coryza.  Fancy  the 
sufferings  of  the  Japanese,  with  their  pockets 
full  of  smooth  paper  wipers  only ;  fancy  the 
awful  destitution  of  those  to  whom  fortune 
refuses  a  kerchief  of  any  lund ! 

Ton  may  get  the  master  of  a  cramp,  you  may 
bear  a  toouuhe  or  have  your  tooth  o^t,  you  may 
conquer  a  twinge  of  threatened  gout,  you  may 
subdue  your  anger  and  other  evil  passions ;  but  a 
well-estabtishea  cold  in  tbe  head,  resisting  your 
utmost  eflbxts,  makes  yon  half  stupid  in  spite  of 
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yoandf.  Caidan^RoiuBesUi  and  Uonaiet  assert 

tliat  the  ?i(3CepUbility  of  the  olfactorr  apparatus 
is  in  direc:  proportion  to  the  educability  of  tlie 
individoal :  whtcli  has  been  conQrmed  b;  obser- 
TBtion.  Tbick-skinned,obtuBe,andiminteUectQal 
patients,  Till  breathe  through  their  month  when 
thej  cannot  breathe throngh  their  nostrils  ;  a  little 
tannin  or  camphor-snaft  will  cure  their  head- 
ache  and  console  them  for  the  rest.  But  artists, 
lawyers,  and  men  of  letters,  become  really  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  And  if  a  derangement  of 
the  nasal  crypts  be  an  affliction  when  only  tem- 
porary, what  is  it  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  coryza  in  permanence  ?  Dr.  Hare,  of  the 
UniTersity  of  London  Hospital,  defines  it  as 
tlw  pains  of  purgatory ;  a  proof  that  be  has 
stndied  its  symptoms  elsewnere  than  in  books 
and  amongst  his  patients.  To  find  a  remedy 
for  this  afiection  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vitm 
importance  to  all  who  respect  their  human 
dignity.  Kan  is  certainly  a  creature  of  noble 
mien— particnlarly  when  he  W  the  ^p  in  his 
nose ! 

Coryzas  are  of  two  sorts :  moist  and  dry. 
Whicli  is  preferable,  is  hard  to  tell.  Those 
who  have  tried  both,  pronounce  for  neither. 
One  practitioner,  driren  to  despair,  has  hatched 
a  frightful  theory.  He  hdds  that  coryza  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  ringworm 
inside  the  nose,  which  most  be  burnt  oat  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Otiios  refer  yon  to  hydro- 
patliic  treatment ;  others  to  the  nobales  u  the 
bomccopathists.  If  neither  of  t£e  above  will 
cure  yon,  go  to  Bath  and  try  a  sulphnrated 
douche;  or  you  may  put  yourself  under  a 
doctor  who  deals  in  bydro-lliermal  dust : 
namely,  one  who  shuts  you  up  in  a  box,  and 
makes  you  breathe  medicated  hot  water  chopped 
up  sm  £dl.  Or  you  may  bleed,  and  blister,  and 
dose  well  with  aperients.  Sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth alone,  or  associated  with  iodide  of  sul- 
phur, have  been  tried — as  have  cold  water  lo- 
tions applied  to  the  face — in  vain. 

Your  wisest  plan  will  therefore  be,  to  leave 
these  learned  prescriptions  to  their  ^te.  For- 
tunately, yon  have  leTt  the  choice  whether  you 
will  treat  your  coryza  at  your  cephalic  or  your 
pedal  extremity.  The  latter  will  be  a  oounter 
irritative  application.  You  pat  your  feet  into 
water  as  hot  as  yon  can  bear  it,  and  keep  them 
there  as  long  as  your  patience  lasts.  The  coryza 
is  thereby  coaxed  downwards,  and  your  nasal 
organ,  consequently,  restored  to  its  normal 
sonority  and  permeability. 

The  most  interesting  style,  however,  of  treat- 
ing a  coryza  may  be  given  under  the  formula, 
"  Tie  up  your  head,  and  take  on."  Tliis  is  the 
favourite  mode  on  the  Continent.  The  little 
birds  do  it,  poor  things,  when  they  tuck  their 
heads  under  their  wings.  There  is  a  historical 
anecdote — now  first  given  to  the  worid— known 
in  tbe  family  where  it  occurred  as  **  Le  Combat 
des  Bonnets  deNnit'*— The  Battle  of  the  Night- 
caps. Two  French  £migr^  were  BtsQring  iu  the 
house  of  an  Engfish  nobleman.  B^g  both 
severely  eorvza^tricken,  they  retired  <nrly  to 
their  dicmble-bedded  room.   On  searching  thdr 


drawers  they  mustered  altogether  exactly  thir- 
teen  nightei^u.  Thev  first  put  on  six  each  in 
rapid  succeseirat,  and  then  ronglit  who  should 
have  the  seventh. 

In  default  of  nightcaps,  any  other  wrap 
whatever  will  serve  as  a  capitular  envelope, 
provided  it  be  dense  enough.  The  worsted 
stocking  from  your  left  leg  is  invaluable ;  be 
particular  about  the  left,  because  the  right  is 
devoid  of  healing  virtue.  A  flannel  petticoat  is 
not  to  be  despised.  Young  ladies  have  shaken 
off  ooryzaa  by  passing  tbe  night  with  that  mys- 
terious garment  worn  aloft,  instead  of  in  'its 
usual  aid  diurnal  place.  When  the  Mtridi 
sticks  his  head  in  a  hole,  it  may  be  not,  as  the 
vulgar  suppose,  to  hide  his  body  from  the 
hunters,  but  more  probably  his  peculiar  and  in- 
stinctive mode  of  dealing  with  a  severe  coryza. 

Finally,  the  best  advice  may  be,  to  cancel  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  Article.  All  things 
considered,  it  onght  to  stand,  "Don'teateha 
ooryza— if  yon  can  help  it.** 


THE  STJB^URVEYOR. 

It  was  a  provoking  thing,  iu  the  first  place, 
when  young  Parkes  fell  ill.  We  were  weak- 
hondea,  so  ur  as  the  staff  was  concerned,  on  our 
section,  the  Lublin  section,  of  the  new  line. 
Those  were  the  early  da;^,  too,  of  railways  in 
Poland,  and  the  life  of  an  engineer  was  not 
exactly  spent  upon  rose-leaves.  Parices  was 
invalided  and  went  home  to  Ei^and,  and  for  a 
good  while  the  whole  work  devwved  on  me.  I 
like  work,  and  I  did  my  best  to  work  out  tbe 
South  Polish  to  the  satistactiont^myemplojers; 
but  it  was  really  too  much  for  one  pair  of  eyes 
and  one  pair  of  hands.  The  native  "  navvies" 
required  as  much  coaxing  and  attention  as  so 
many  children.  What  with  red  letter  days  that 
were  terribly  frequent  in  their  traditionary 
almanack ;  wliat  with  wedding  feasts,  unlucky 
days,  and  so  on,  I  could  sudom  reckon  on 
downright  labour  in  exchange  for  actual  wages. 
Ttitj  were  strapping  fellows,  kind,  polite,  and 
full  of  winning  ways  and  the  petty  courtesies  of 
life,  but  sure  to  drop  the  spade  and  to  light 
their  smarted  cigars,  unless  they  were  watclied. 
And  who  was  to  watdl  them  P  not  John  Shaw, 
civil  engineer,  at  any  nte.  He  had  too  much 
correspondence  to  conduct,  unce  tlie  line  was 
partly  paid  for  by  a  government  subsidy,  and 
the  imperial  bureaux  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of 
letters,  all  of  which  had  to  be  repUed  to  cate- 
gorically, iu  the  best  French  at  my  disposal. 
There  was  other  necessary  kbour  than  this  pen 
audinkwork.  Even surveyiMwas difficult, since 
the  labourers  crossed  tbemseFves  at  the  proposal 
to  assist  me  with  my  apparatus,  and  briefly  gave  me 
to  understand  thatifaey  regarded  my  instruments 
as  "  mamcal,"  and  bad  lather,  iu  eonseqnenoe, 
refrain  from  meddling  wHh  them.  But  frar  a 
shrewd  Armenian  pedlw,  who  gave  me  some 
help,  I  should  have  been  bnm^t  to  a  standf«tiB, 
and,  OS  it  whs,  my  progress  was  alow. 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
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I  receired  a  letter  from  the  contractois  in  LoD' 
don,  auuouDciiig  that  a  fresh  sub-sanreyoc  was 
on  bis  way  to  m;  assistance,  and  assuring  me 
that  Mr.f^tricktyDwjaliBd  been  most  highly 
recommended  on  the  aeon  of  merit  and  expe- 
rience.  In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  O'Dwyer  arrired, 
a  well-built,  well -looking,  young  fellow,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  tune  scar  aoroas  liis 
right  cheek  that  looked  suspiciously  like  the 
mark  of  a  sabre-cat.   When  he  reac  hed  Podlo- 
I   witz,  the  wretched  hamlet  where  our  huts  were 
I   pitched,  he  alighted  from  the  drosky,  and  came 
I   straight  into  the  little  wooden  dwelling  where 
I  was  paying  wages  to  the  men.   He  held  out 
I   his  hand  to  me,  taking  off  his  travelling  cap  with 
I   a  frank  bright  smile.   There  was  an  "Ober- 
I   mann"  present,  a  sort  of  sub-conti-actor,  whom 
I   in  JEngland  we  should  call  a  "ganger/'  and  this 
I   man  started  forward  with  a  smoUiered  cry  the 
I  instant  his  eyes  lit  on  the  ;f0ung  Irishman,  and 
seemed  about  to  kneel  at  bs  feet. 

"HiUoa!  Theod<»e,  what  on  earth  are  you 
dreaming  of?"  cried  I,  in  surprise  i  butthenew 
comer  looked  at  the  peasant  quite  coldly,  with- 
■  out  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  odd  ways  of  the  people.  In  an 
instant  more,  the  gan^  who  had  been  so  eager 
in  his  apparent  recogmtion  was  as  quiet  and  com- 
posed as  before,  humbly  excusing  his  excitement 
as  a  Polish  fashion  of  welcoming  stnmgera. 

Young  0'I>wjer  and  I  eot  on  famoualy 
together.  Whether  the  lad— ^le  could  not  have 
been  one-and-twent>y — was  qmte  as  practised  a 
hand  with  the  instruments  as  the  contractors 
had  represented  him  to  be,  was  not  so  certain, 
but  be  had  wonderful  quickness,  enei^,  and  an 
eager  desire  to  please,  which  had  something 
almost  feminine  in  its  vivacity.  No  trouble 
tired  him,  no  difficulty  daunted  him,  and  I  was 
often  obliged  to  biaaie  his  rash  recldesaneas  of 
pmonal  daoger  among  tiioee  tenacious  quag- 
mires and  deep  streams  over  which  we  had  to 
carry  our  works  as  best  we  might.  In  managing 
the  labourers,  my  subordinate  proved  priceless. 
They  would  sooner  go  a  league  for  him  than  a 
mile  for  me,  and  the  very  facility  with  which  he 
conversed  with  them,  speaking  Latin  at  one 
moment,  and  some  Slavonian  dialect  at  another 
— his  motbn',  he  told  me,  had  beea  a  Hungarian 
—almost  made  me  envy  him. 

Podlowits  was  centnd  in  its  situation,  but  it 
had  few  other  merits.  It  wia  a  mm  hamlet, 
I  oompoaed  of  eig^  or  ten  huts  like  mtmstrous 
beehives,  the  thatch  of  whose  round  roofs  was 
!  black  with  soot  and  green  with  weeds.  There 
'   were  a  few  miserable  fields,  ill  fenced,  and  full 
I   of  stunted  trees  and  patches  of  tall  broom  plant^ 
I   where  some  hungry  crops  of  oats  were  reared  in 
I   good  seasons.   The  lean  cattle  that  browsed 
under  the  care  of  two  or  three  half-clad  children, 
tlie  swine  whose  nutriment  was  picked  up  in  the 
woods,  and  the  potatoes  raised  in  the  patches 
of  garden-ground,  had  all  alike  a  look  of  poverty 
and  neglect.   Close  up  to  the  cultured  land 
came  the  dark  forestr— piaes,  and  sand,  and  heath, 
and  then  heath,  {nnes,  and  sand,  for  Tcrst  after 
verstj  to  north  and  south. 
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Our  hut  was  a  double  one,  of  good  well-sea- 
soned wood,  warmed  by  a  couple  of  iron  stoves 
of  Berlin  manufactore.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  house  for  the  Ober  Director  of  the 
workpeople,  a  elerer  Jew,  with  a  oonsiderablB 
aptitude  for  accounts,  bnt  whose  influence  over 
the  Poles  was  trifling,  and  four  long  sheds 
where  the  labourers  dwelt.  There  was  not  a 
shop,  nor  a  post-office,  within  miles.  If  one 
wanted  so  much  as  a  ball  of  twine  or  a  clasp- 
knife,  it  was  necessary  to  ride  all  the  way  to 
Radom  or  Lublin  to  get  it.  As  for  a  book  in 
any  intelligible  language,  that  was  not  to  be 
procured  at  any  puice  nearer  than  Warsaw  or 
Cracow. 

In  this  banishment,  in  spite  of  all  the  gloomy 
influences  of  the  scenery  and  surroundiws,  we 
were  by  no  means  unhappy.  Our  haniu  were 
too  fnllfcff  time  to  hang  heavy  on  them;  and 
evm  when  the  snow  b^an  to  fall,  sealing  up 
Ihe  roads,  and  oheeking  onr  progress  for  a  time, 
we  found  new  resources  in  the  wild  country 
about  us.  We  had  our  guns,  and  made  up 
heavy  Ings  of  winter  hues  and  wild-fowl. 
There  were  wolf-hutta,  in  which  all  tlie  peasants 
took  a  part,  and  these  were  the  most  pio- 
turesquely  barbarous  soeoes  imaginable,  what 
with  nets,  and  spears,  yelping  dogs,  and  shout- 
ing men,  in  erery  variety  of  semi-Oriental  cos- 
tume, more  or  less  wild  and  shs^Ky  according 
to  the  remoteness  of  the  wearer's  district  from 
a  great  highway. 

The  long  evenings  were  what  I  liad  dreaded 
the  most,  when  m^ng  up  my  mind  to  a  winter 
spent  among  the^pine-woods  of  Poland.  But 
(/Dwyer  was  a  cutital  oompanion,  aUe  and 
ready  to  play  at  owss,  Dsrds,  or,  I  believe 
anything  else,  gifted  with  a  store  of  amusuag 
anecdotes,  and  no  mean  perftmner  on  flute  and 
horn.  Indeed,  he  was  an  enthusiast  about 
music,  and  would  play  at  my  request  the 
most  difficult  and  scientiflc  passages  of  the 
German  masters,  always  straying  at  last  into 
some  wildj.bohl  burst  of  simply  sad  melody — 
an  old  Irish  tune,  as  be  would  tell  me  wlien 
questioned  on  the  subject.  He  was  always 
good  humoured,  but  I  fancy  that  he  made  an 
effort  to  keep  his  spirits  when  I  was  present ; 
for  it  often  happened  that  when  I  entered  the 
hut  uaexpectealy,  I  found  Patrick  sitting  with 
his  head  re^li^  on  his  band,  eyeing  the  fire 
with  moody  thonghtfuluess ;  and  once  I  am 
certain  ^tat  I  saw  him  hastily  slip  into  the 
breast  of  bis  coat  the  miniatun  of  a  ^1,  at 
which  he  had  been  gazing  when  my  step  was 
heard' on  the  threshold. 

Much  older  imd  more  experienced  in  worldly 
matters  than  mv  assistant  eould  well  be,  I  felt 
a  strong  Uking  for  the  lad,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  win  his  confidence,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  give.advice  that  might  prove  useful,  but 
no  such  opportunity  occurred.  O'Dwyer  was 
not  happy  or  at  ease,  that  was  pkin :  but  there 
was  something  about  him  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  force  counsel  or  help  upon  him.  With 
all  his  easy  gentleness  of  bearing,  the  suhisur- 
veyor  had  a  quiet  dignity  that  inatinotively  re- 
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pelled  whatever  might  have  saToared  of  intru- 
sion. Thus  it  oame  abou^  Utat  bejond  the  fact 
that  his  mother  had  bewmun  Hnngarr,  Iknew 
little  or  nothinc  about  mj  new  friuid  s  antece- 
dents. He  bad,  I  gathered  from  tbiuus  hints, 
been  bred  up  m  some  for^gn  uniTersitT— a  fact 
which  ^haps  accounted  not  only  for  bis  slight 
accent  in  speaking  English,  but  for  the  scar  on 
his  cheek ;  some  relic,  doubtless,  of  a  student's 
duel  among  the  Burschen  of  Ciermanj. 

The  long  winter  was  nearly  over,  and  our  body 
of  irorkm^  reduced  as  soon  as  the  bard  frost 
and  deep  snow  had  put  an  end  to  our  operations, 
was  being  daily  recruited.  I  noticed,  however, 
tbat  moat  of  the  men  who  came,  sometimes  from 
a  long  distance,  to  join  our  band  of  pioneers, 

Srefemsd  to  attach  tbemselres  to  tne  gang 
irected  by  Theodore,  the  tall  Obermann.  Since 
that  first  night  of  young  O'Dwj^er's  airiral,  I 
bad  nerer  seen  anything  pecntur  in  Theodore's 
manner.  A  sensible,  trustworthy  person,  he  was 
the  most  useful  of  the  native  workmen,  but  he 
was,  as  a  nile^  atngnlari.^  free  from  the  exuberant 
TivacitT  mi  fiery  emotions  of  his  countrymen. 
He  and  his  men  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  CyDwyer,  of  course,  and  sometimes 
it  happened  that  a  Pole  who  was  missing  for 
a  couple  of  days  was  said  to  have  been  de- 
spatched as  a  messenger  by  the  latter.  But  as 
the  errand  was  always  plausibly  accounted  for 
by  the  truant's  return  with  wining-paper,  iron 
chain,  a  new  spade,  or  the  like^  £  Custorbed 
myself  little  on  the  subject. 

About  this  t»me,  ratner  a  stiirtling  inodent 
oocuiied.  One  of  our  labourers,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Lublin  to  buy  something  or  other  of 
which  we  were  in  need,  came  into  camp  wounded, 
and  with  ngly  stains  of  blood  on  his  sheepskin 
pelisse.  Luckily  the  blood  flowed  from  nothing 
worse  than  a  smart  flesh  wound  in  the  arm,  and 
the  hurt  was  soon  bandaged,  while  a  notable 
crone  from  the  village,  famous  for  her  cures  of 
sick  cattle  and  bruised  human  patients,  under- 
took to  make  "  an  eight-day  job  of  it."  But  the 
roan's  story  was  alaming.  It  seems  that  he  bad 
met,  half  way  towards  Lublin,  with  a  party  of 
Russian  light  horse ;  tbat  they  had  shouted  to 
him  to  stop ;  and,  on  his  appearing  to  hesitate, 
had  galloped  towards  him.  leeklessly  firing  off 
their  nieces,  one  ball  from  whldh  had  taken  effect. 
But  tne  wounded  man,  with  a  sett  of  instinctive 
distrust  of  Muscorite  mercy,  had  plunged  into 
the  thorny  thicket,  where  even  Cossacks  could 
not  follow,  and  had  made  his  way,  groaning  and 
faint,  to  the  sheds  of  his  own  people. 

On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  Russian  troops 
were  scouring  the  country,  arresting  travellers, 
searching  fpr  arms  among  the  villages  and 
ch&teaux,  and  doing  consiaerable  mischief  ou 
those  estates  whose  owners  were  under  sus- 
picion. Thus  much  the  peasants  knew  from  the 
personal  testimony  of  those  of  theic  own  class, 
but  tliere  were  dark  and  half-defined  rumours  of 
detected  oonspiraotes  in  the  towns,  of  wide- 
spread j>roject8  for  revolt,  and  of  comsponding 
severities  on  the  part  of  the  goremment. 
All  tlua  was  Tery  disagreeable  news  to  me. 


Tranquillity  is,  as  I  well  knew,  the  vital  atmo- 
sphere of  commercial  sucoess,  and  our  lin^  the 
South  Polish,  depended  to  no  small  extent  for 
its  funds  upon;  the  guaranteed  subsidy  of  the 
imperial  authorities.  An  outbreak  in  Pdand 
would  injure  my  employers'  interests,  and  would 
probably  put  an  immediate  stop  to  my  own 
salai^.  Yet,  as  I  said  to  O'Dwyer,  I  conJd  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  the  people,  should 
they  resolve  at  any  risk  to  fling  off  the  <v>minion 
of  the  Muscovites.  During  the  Afteen  months 
I  had  spent  in  Poland,  I  had  seen  so  many  petty 
acts  of  dull  tyranny  and  cruel  persecution 
directed  against  those  who  dared  to  speak  or 
think  contrary  to  the  usages  of  Holy  Russia, 
that  I  half  despised  the  Poles  for  their  long  sub- 
mission 

"  You  see,"  remarked  I  to  O'Dwyer,  as  we 
went  down  together  to  examine  a  bridge,  the 
wooden  piers  of  which  had  been  overturned  by 

the  sudden  freshet  of  thawed  snow — ^"you  see, 
these  folks  have  not  the  sturdy  indepoiaence  of 
John  Boll.  How  they  stand  the  sway  of  the 
grey-coated  bullies  for  one  day  puzzles  me.  A 
clever  race,  too,  with  brave  nearts  and  qnidc 
wits,  if  they  had  but  common  sense — ^yet  they  let 
the  Czar  treat  them  like  cattle  in  a  pen,  and 
their  spirit  seems  broken.  Ah,  if  thw  were 
but  English !" 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  if  they  were  but  English !" 
ezclaimed  O'Dwyer.  so  passionately  tbat  his 
voice  actually  quivered  with  emotion;  "if  they 
were  English  tnere  would  be  no  slaves  among 
them  to  look  with  iealons  disUke  upon  the 
noble;  ^  then,  would  be  free-bom  men  alik^ 

ready  to  win  or  die  for  their  coaaby,  and  

Who  fired?" 

For  a  gun  was  suddenly  disdia^ged  from  the 
thicket  hard  by,  and  the  sharp  report  sent  the 
dead  leaves  swirling  down  from  a  dnsky-red 
beech  beside  me.  The  6rst  idea  which  suggested 
itself  was,  that  some  prowlmg  Cossack  ud  fired 
at  us,  moved  by  the  draire  of  plunder,  but  we 
soon  saw  a  stout-made  man  in  alilack  coat,  and 
wearing  tinted  spectacles,  come  pushing  his  way 
through  the  brambles,  and  ei^erly  pick  np  a 
dying  bird  which  his  shot  had  bron^t  down. 

"  Passer  rubicellus !  the  red*thn»t  spazrow," 
he  exdaimed,  with  exultation;  "%  mala  bard, 
and  a  noble  specimen." 

I  nudged  O'Dwyer's  elbow,  and  whiqieKd 
tbat  the  stranger  was,  no  doubt,  a  naturalist. 

M.  FieTonst,  the  owner  of  the  gun  and  slayer 
of  the  unfortunate  red-throated  sparrow,  soon 
became  on  very  friendly  terms  with  us.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  agreeable,  well-informed  per- 
son, a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
enthusiasts  for  science  that  I  have  ever  met 
with.  He  had,  X  gathered  from  his  discourse, 
been  head  clerk  of  some  firm  in  the  wine 
trade  at  Bordeaux ;  but,  on  coming  into  pos- 
session of  some  small  inheritance,  had  aban- 
doned the  desk  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
cherished  pursuits.  With  his  hammer,  his  gun, 
and  bis  blowpipe,  he  had  wandered  over  £urop& 
geok^lising  m  one  district^  oolleeting  birds  and 
r^tiles  in  a  second,  and  m  a  third  performing 
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feats  of  analrticol  chemistry.  He  was,  indeed, 
he  told  me,  glad  to  earn  a  lev  score  of  florins  by 
occasional  assajs  at  the  mines,  or  hj  testing  soils 
in  which  the  presence  of  certaip  minerab  was 
suspected,  since  he  had  ovlj  a  rente  riag^  of 
eighteen  uondred  francs  to  lire  on,  and  travel- 
li]^,  even  on  foo^  was  expensive. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  man,  his  learmn^ 
bis  ga;  good  humour,  and  the  simple  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  his  researches  after  fos- 
sils and  rare  lizards,  over  hill  and  dale,  at  an  age 
when  most  of  us  prefer  the  chimney-Cfnner. 
0*Dwyer,  I  imagined,  liked  him  less  thian  I  did, 
and  withdrew  rather  coldly  from  his  frank  ad- 
vances towards  friendship,  well  meant,  bat 
clnmsily  made,  for  the  fat  Gaol  was  a  blunder- 
ing, awkward  creature,  and  singularly  devoid  of 
tact.  It  was  curious  to  see  his  neat  little  geo- 
logical cabinet  of  stained  wood,  with  a  label  to 
every  pebble  or  lump  of  ore,  or  to  watch  the 

gniet  dexteritj  with  which  he  manipulated  the 
irds  he  was  stuffing,  and  theai  to  listen  to  the 
qoaiut  bonhomie  of  his  conTersation.  No  one 
laughed  mote  heaitilj  at  his  frequent  mistakes 
or  queer  speedies  than  the  ex-clerk  of  Grand- 
boucboa  et  Fib,  Qoai  de  TOrf^vre, 

"What  would  you?"  said  the  philosopher, 
pleasantly,  looking  up  from  his  needles  and 
stuffing  cotton.  "I  was  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher.  The  best  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
in  ralmg  the  books  of  Orandbouclion.  I  made 
shift,  in  mj  erenings,  to  study  Audubon  and 
Cuvier.  For  sodet^y  I  had  never  the  taste. 
Parblen!  I  am  no  Richelieu,  no  Lauzun;  and  it 
is  prob^ly  because  I  am  a  stupid  bdte  of  an 
honest  man  that  your  compatriot  gives  me  the 
cold  shoulder." 

It  was  tm^  and  I  was  vexed  it>  that 
CDwyer  grew  colder  and  mote  reserved  towards 
the  Frenchman  as  time  wore  tm,  and  I  feared 
tbat  some  pitiful  pride  of  his  own  superior  birth 
or  breeding  must  t>e  the  cause. 

About  this  time  a  misfortune  occurred,  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  stop  our  works  alto- 
gether. A  d^b&cle  somewhere  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  river  swept  away  our  half- 
finished  bridges,  tore  up  the  rails,  and  carried 
away  not  on^  piles  of  sleepers,  ballast,  bricks, 
and  other  materials,  but  seriously  damaged  our 
forge  and  carpenter's  shed,  hoiying  the  tools 
deep  in  sludge  and  vx.  We  worked  hard  to 
save  as  much  property  as  possible,  and  from 
the  effects  of  wetting  and  excitement  O'Dwyer 
caught  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  was  soon 
prostrate  and  helpless. 

Either  the  attack  was  not  very  severe,  or  the 
patient's  strength  of  constitution,  aided  by  the 
herbs  administered  by  the  old  Polish  croue, 
fought  successfully  against  the  disease,  for  tlie 
poor  lad  was  soon  pronounced  conv^escent.  He 
had  plenty  of  volunteer  nurses,  for  the  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  keep  the  hut  clear  of  the  Poles,  and 
the  simple  fellows  would  trudge  for  unheard-of 
distances  through  the  woods,  Ui  bring  back  some 
rustic  dainty  which  might  tempt,  as  they  said, 
the  "English  lord"  to  eat.  IF  on  any  sunny 
bank  a  few  stray  violets  or  snowdrops  peeped 


shyly  out,  the  village  children  were  sure  to  espy 
them,  and  the  village  girls  to  bring  them  to  our 
settlement,  tied  in  bunches  with  the  gayest  rib- 
bons they  could  find  in  their  scanty  store,  to 
please  the  »ck  man.  Iwatched  overnim  a  good 
Heal  while  the  fever  was  at  its  worst,  and  Pre- 
voust  would  willin^y  have  given  his  services 
too,  but  O'Dwyer,  with  an  invvlid's  peevishiuaw, 
could  not  endure  the  Frenchman's  presence. 

One  day — I  remember  it  well— the  morning 
had  been  warm  and  dry,  and  O'Dwyer,  with  the 
help  of  my  arm,  had  taken  a  short  walk,  to  try 
his  strength ;  I  invited  the  naturalist  to  share  my 
now  solitary  meal.  Frevoust,  I  should  have 
said,  was  lodged  in  the  Ober  Director's  hut ;  the 
worthy  Jew  having  a  spare  room,  and  being  glad 
to  earn  a  few  florins  by  entertaining  so  easily- 
pleased  a  guest.  Prevoust  was  in  excellent 
spirits.  There  was  a  childish  good  humour  about 
him,  which  contrasted  sin^arly  with  bis  patient 
pursuit  of  science,  and  his  unwearied  industry. 
He  talked,  as  usual,  of  a  thousand  things — in- 
deed, he  would  genonllj  ctmvene  with  zest  on 
all  topics  save  ott»— but  for  politics  he  had  a 
rooted  aversion.  On  other  points,  as  he  said, 
laughingly,  he  could  tmst  to  Kis  gros  bon  sens 
not  to  lead  him  into  quicksands.  But  politics 
bewildered  and  confused  him,  and  the  ex-clerk 
absolutely  declined  to  speak  on  that  tabooed 
subject. 

"What  are  kings  or  kaisers  to  me,  Jean  Paul 
Prevoust P"  he  asked  in  his  cheery  way.  "Of 
tare  and  tret,  or  double  entry,  I  know  some- 
things but  I  am  stupid  as  a  sheep  when  state 
affairs  are  discussed.  Parbleu !  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  staff  my  birds  koA  keep  my  minerals  in 
order." 

He  then  proceeded,  in  liis  artless  fashion,  to 
make  a  number  of  remarks  on  the  petty  events 
that  had  lately  OGonned.  He  had  found  an  old 
book  at  the  bottom  of  his  trunk,  and,  perhaps, 
as  books  were  scarce,  it  might  amuse  the  sick 
man.  I  thanked  the  good  fellow ;  it  was  credit- 
able on  his  part,  I  thought,  to  be  so  well  dis- 

Sosed  toward^  one  who  had  so  plainly  taken  a 
islike  to  himself.   Prevoust  seemed  to  know 
by  intuition  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

"  Sapristi!"  siddhe,  "people's  fancies  are  their 
own  property,  hein  P  If  your  young  countryman, 
who  is  beau  garcon,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
does  not  get  on  wul  with  a  dull  bouiveois  like 
me,  he  cannot  make  me  ass  enougn  to  take 
offence  thereat.  Foi  de  Frevoust,  I  think  him 
a  fine  lad,  and  if  I  cannot  be  bis  friend,  still 
he  is  welcome  to  the  book  I  spoke  of.  It  is 
a  novel,  I  believe,  thongih  how  I  got  it  I  can't 
think."  Then,  striking  liis  forehead,  he  added, 
with  a  vexed  air,  "  Blockhead  tliat  I  'am !  I 
forgot  that  the  book  is  in  German,  and,  no 
doubt,  as  useless  to  him  as  to  me." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  I,  smihng.  "O'Dwyer 
speaks  German  fluently.  Indeed,  he  is  a  re- 
markable linguist.  His  mother  was  a  Hungarian, 
and  " 

I  stopped  short,  for  the  ex-clerk's  bushy 
eyebrows  were  suddenly  arched,  and  I  fancied 
— it  must  have  been  fancy — that  his  eyes 
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Sparkled  tigerislily  behind  the  blue  spectaclea. 
!For  a  moment,  a  certain  feeling  of  distrust 
crept  over  me  like  a  sickly  chill,  bat  one  more 
glance  iit  tiie  broad  honest  face  of  the  natu- 
ralist made  me  ashamed  of  my  suspicioo. 

"Another  glass  of  wmeP"  said  he,  gaily. 
"Trinquons!  sol  ah!  this  Meoocher  grape 
remind  me  of  mj  natire  Ginmde  I  Slulllerer 
see  it  again,  I  wonder  P  Mj  bitfa !  if  I  had 
but  a  few  thousand  livres  de  rentes — say  four — 
I  would  make  my  way  back  therCi  marry,  and 
settle.  Yea,  range  myself,  as  the  word  is,  and 
die  where  I  was  born." 

And  be  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  sipped 
his  wine  in  sentimental  meditation,  while  every 
shadow  of  distrust  passed  away  from  my  mind. 

Two  days  after  this  I  mentioned  casually 
that  I  was,,  on  the  morrow,  to  visit  i^ublin, 
whither  I  had  to  convey  a  number  ot  docu- 
ments of  various  natures,  certificates,  vouchers, 
receipts,  letters  from  officials,  and  so  on,  all 
of  wnich  had  to  go  to  London  for  inspection. 
I  did  not  care  to  entrust  the  posting  of  theae 
important  packets  to  any  other  han£  than  my 
own  or  OTDwyer's,  and,  as  the  latter  was  still 
off  duty,  my  intention  was  to  do  my  own  errand. 
Then  it  was  that  Prevoust,  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  begged  me  to  do  him  a  favour ; 

It  seemed  that  one  of  our  Polish  hibourers 
had  lately  brought  a  letter  addressed  to  our 
French  ally,  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  the 
curator  of  the  Museum  at  Prague,  who  was 
staying  for  a  few  days  at  LublTn,  awaiting  the 
sale  by  auction  of  some  deceased  nobleman's 
cabinet  of  medals.  Nijw,  tliis  very  curator  was 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  for  the  Masenm, 
such  specimens  of  Prevoust  s  collecting  as  were 
adaptra  for  its  glass  cases,  and  the  Frenchman 
had  expended  mnch  pains  on  a  little  coUeetiou 
of  stuffed  birds,  in  tneir  winter  plumage,  ex- 
pressly for  sale  to  this  patron. 

"  The  rather,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  laugh  of 
absolute  good  humour,  "that  t  am  nearly  au 
sec  just  at  present,  and  these  pert  little  tits 
and  wrens  are  worth  a  good  many  gulden  in  con- 
vention money.   There  is  one  golden  crest  ■ 

But,  bah !  I  shall  bore  you  lE  I  get  on  my 
hobby  of  rare  birds.  Will  you  kindly  carry 
the  case — it  is  not  very  heavy — to  Lublin  for 
me,  and  bring  back  the  cash  F  I  would  go  my- 
self, but  the  roads  are  only  passable  by  horse- 
men, and  as  for  trusting  my  precious  neck  on 
the  back  of  one  of  these  kicku^  Polish  nags,  I 
mi|ht  as  well  jump  off  a  steeple  at  once— eh  ? 

I  joined  in  the  laugh.  It  was  an  absurd  idea, 
that  of  the  elderly  corpulent  Frenchman,  who 
had  never,  probably,  backed  a  horse  in  his  life, 
making  hts  way  through  drift  and  mire  on  one 
of  our  half-broken,  long-maned  steeds.  Polish 
horses  are  famed  for  their  fire  and  skittishness, 
and  I  shoidd  have  been  sorry  to  see  our  bulky 
friend  trust  himself  to  their  tender  mercies. 

Thus  it  occurred  that  when  I  rode  into  Lub- 
Ud,  about  noon  on  the  following  dav,  I  carried 
Prevoust's  little  green  case  of  daintuy  prepared 
birds  before  me  on  the  saddle.   Excepting  this 


small  box,  I  was  encumbered  by  no  luggage,  for 

the  papers  were  in  the  pocket  of  my  overcoat,  ■ 

and  I  fully  intended  to  ride  back  and  reach  oar  i 

huts  before  supper.   My  horse,  I  knew,  was  , 

capable  of  doing  the  distuioe  with  ease.   Iirent  ' 
first  to  the  post-office,  and  having  deposited  the 
letters,  I  put  up  my  horse  at  the  sorty  inn 

that  was  somewhat  magniloquentlj  cadlra  the  ! 

Royal  Hotel,  and  ordered  some  refreshment  | 

for  myself.   While  it  was  getting  ready,  I  ■ 

resolved  to  call  on  the  curator  of  the  Prague  , 

Museum,  and  execute  the  ex-clerk's  eommis-  j 

sion  without  delay.  '  The  box  was  carefully  ' 

addressed  to  "Herr  Fischer,  Turken-strasse,  ■ 

Number  18."  [ 

The  house  was  a  lai^  one,  but  it  had  an  sir  i 

of  npglect  and  dingy  gloom ;  grass  grew  between  | 

the  stones  of  its  coiurt-yard,  the  armorial  bearings  ; 

of  some  noble  Polish  family,  wantonly  de&cei  1 

by  some  sportive  Rnssian  soldier,  were  faintly  I 

visible  over  the  lov-browed  arch,  and  the  few  | 
windows  that  faced  the  street  were  dirty  and 

broken.  I  hesitated,  I  knew  not  why,  as  I  | 

pushed  open  the  heavy  gate,  which  dosed  after  i 

me  with  a  sullen  clang.   In  the  porter's  lodge  | 

was  an  old  woman,  cronched  bnnde  a  smoky  i 

peat  fire,  and  peeling  some  vegetables.   She  ' 

merely  nodded,  and  pointed  with  her  skinny  | 

finger  to  the  house,  when  I  asked  for  Herr  ' 

Fischer.                                              ■  i 

I  entered,  finding  the  front  door  unlatched,  [ 
and  making  my  way  up  a  dusty  staircase,  tapped 

at  the  door  of  a  room  on  the  first  floor.  \ 

"Entrez  !"  called  oat  a  deep  voiee,  speaking  ' 
in  "uttural  French, 

I  turned  the  handle,  and  found  myself  in  a 
large  Chamber,  meanly  furoished,  but  littered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  in  the  presence  (tf  a 
high-shouldered,  grizzly-headed  man  in  a  sc nil- 
cap  and  dressing-^iown — the  curator,  doubtless.  ; 

"Have  I  the  pleasure  to  address  Hetr 
Fischer  P"  said  I,  wilh  a  bow. 

The  German  showed  his  yellow  teeth  in  rather  j 
an  ugly  smile  as  he  replied  in  the  affirmative, 

and  then  begged  me  to  be  seated,  and  received  ! 

from  me  the  valuable  case  of  birds,  and  also  the  | 

letter  of  the  ex-clerk  of  Grandbouchon  et  Fils.  . 

As  the  curator  read  the  tetter,  I  had  leisure  to  ; 
observe  him,  and  I  cannot  say  that  his  large 

head,  grey  as  a  badger's  and  cropped  like  a  con-  I 

vict's, liis  bull-neck,  beetling  brows,  and  satnr-  , 

nine  cast  of  features,  impressed  me  very  favonr-  ' 

ably.   Still,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  scientific  | 

man  should  have  the  graces  of  Apollo,  and  I  i 
bad  seen  too  much  sterling  excellence  under  a 

rough  hnsk  to  be  hasty  in  my  judgments.  | 

The  curator  read  the  letter  very  slowly,  tmd  t 
with  something  like  a  sneer  contorting  the 

muscles  of  his  coarse  mouth,  bnt  he  seemed  in  I 

no  hurry  to  inspect  the  staffed  birds.  He  finished  j 

the  perusal  at  last,  and  robbed  his  fet  hands  to-  { 

gether  with  a  chuckle  of  not  over-pleasant  mirth.  . 
Then  he  turned  his  green  eyes  on  my  face,  and 
stared  at  me  with  much  the  same  expression 

—half  "jocular,  half  ferocious— with  which  a  cat  • 

watches  a  mouse  lying  crushed  beneath  its  paw.  I 

I  felt  annoyed  at  so  singular  a  reception.  | 
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"  If  you  are  »t  leisure,  Herr  Fiecher,"  I  began, 

"  to  examine  tlie  specimeDS  Trliioh  " 

"  Hold  your  toneue !"  tliundered  the  man  of 
science.    "  It  will  oe  your  duty  to  give  respect- 
ful answers  to  the  interrogations  Which  I  shall 
presently  put  to  you,  and  fortunate  will  you  be  if 
I    by  obedience  and  respect  you  can  get  yooi  name 
I    off  my  list!" 

I  ^  So  saying,  he  caught  up  a  hand-hell,  and  rang 
.  it  furiously.  I  started  up,  imagining  that  the 
I  curator  had  suddenly  become  insane ;  out  in  the 
next  moment  there  ■was  a  tramp  of  heavy  boots 
'  and  a  clanking  of  steel  scabbards,  and  four  or 
I  fire  Busnan  gendarmes,  followed  by  a  grefGer, 
!  or  derk,  in  profesuonBl  black,  harried  into  the 
j  room. 

"  Arrest  him  !"  said  the  curator  of  the  Prague 
I    Museum ;  and  T  found  myself  a  prisoner  in  the 
grasp  of  two  of  the  policemen. 

"  There  is  some  mistake !"  cried  I,  stru^liog. 
"  I  came  to  see  Herr  Fischer,  of  Prague,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  intruded  upon——'* 
j       "Colonel  Stronew,  of  the  imperial  Russian 
1    service.  Prefect  of  Police  for  Poland,  very  much 
I    at  your  serrioe,"  nid  the  pretended  German. 
!    "But  console  yoanelf;  yew  have  done  your 
{    errand  faithfuUv,  and  Lieutenant  Grnoritch  will 
'    not  fail  to  thank  tou  for  iAa  care  yonnwe  taken 
I    of  his  invaluable  birds." 
I       "  Gregovitch !"  I  gasped  ou^  with  a  sickly 
feeling  of  di»msy. 

"Yes,  Lieutenant  Alexis  Gregovitch,  better 
known  to  you  as  Prevoust,  the  vme  merchant's 
clerk,"  coolly  returned  the  dreaded  chief  of  the 
I     police ;  and  then  harshly  added,  "  The  examina- 
I    tion  will  now  begin.   Greffier,  note  his  replies. 

Prisoner,  your  wisest  course  will  be  to  tell  all 
I  you  know  of  the  plots  and  projects  of  Prince 
I    Adam  Sapieha." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  person  !**  said  1, 
indignantly;  "your  spy,  if  Iwroiut  be  really 
I    the  rascal  you  represent  hinii  mig^t  hare  in- 
formed you  

"That  your  assistant-surveyor.  Monsieur — 
J  Monsieur — ah !  M.  O'Dwyer,  was  no  other  than 
!  that  audacious  young  rebel  and  traitor  to  the 
:  emperor,  and  that  his  secret  presence  in  Poland 
I  is  connected  with  the  conspiracy  for  a  general 
'  rising  (gainst  my  imperial  master's  authority. 
1  This  youn^  man  has  a  daring  and  adroitness  un- 
usual at  his  years,  and  to  convict  him  of  treason 
I  will  prove  a  service  which— Greffier,  are  you 
ready?" 

ij  I  felt  stunned,  bewildered.  In  what  an  atmo- 
!  sphere  of  deception  had  I  been  living  for  months, 
and  how  keenly  I  felt  my  own  business  in  not 
I  penetrating  the  disguise  of  those  who  had  been 
my  constant  comfttnianB.  I  now  remembered 
the  Obermann's  agitation  on  first  catdiio^  sight 
of  my  newly-oniTed  assistant — an  agitation  ex- 
plicable enough  when  I  recollected  that  the  man 
had  been  bom  on  the  Sapieha  estates,  which 
lay  within  a  few  miles  of  Sandomir.  I  re- 
membered O'Dwyer's  wonderful  influence  over 
the  workmen,  his  knowledge  of  their  language, 
his  frequent  confabulations  with  them,  and  much 
more.    Rim  I  c6uld  oot  blame,  for  his  pur- 


pose had  been  a  noble  one,  and  its  objects  pure 
and  sacred  in  my  English  eyes,  but  as  fbr  1^ 
treacherous  naturalist-— 

But  here  a  hearty  shake  from  the  hard-fisted 
gendarmes  put  an  ea.d  to  my  reverie,  and  I  found 
that  the  Russian  prefect  was  shouting  forth 
angry  questions,  and  foaming  with  rage  at  their 
remainmg  unanswered. 

I  never  hope  to  pass  sadi  a  half-hour  again  as 
the  one  tbrt  lollowed.  Colonel  Strtuunr  could 
make  noting  of  me,  for  my  very  soul  within  me 
was  stirred  into  indignant  resistance  against  the 
vile  system  and  its  viUanous  tools^  and  I  refused 
to  give*  the  slightest  information  regarding 
(yDwyer  —  or,  more  accurately,  the  young 
Prince  Adam  Sapieha.  I  said  boldly  that  I 
was  an  Englishman,  guilty  of  no  offence,  and 
bade  him  remember  that  my  country  had  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  avenge  any  maltreat- 
ment of  even  one  so  humble  as  I  was.  Stronoir 
bullied  and  blustered,  cajoled  and  promised,  by 
turns.  He  loaded  me  with  abuse  and  curses, 
shook  liis  fist  in  my  face,  and  swore  that  I  should 
be  subjected  to  the  "  stick,"  ironed,  flung  into  a 
dungeon,  fed  on  Mack  luead,  sent  to  Siberia, 
even  shot.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
willingly  have  put  in  force  every  one  of  these 
menaces  had  he  but  dared,  and  sometimes  I  half 
fancied  his  rage  would  master  his  reason,  and 
that  I  should  pay  dearly  for  my  stubbornness. 

The  matter  ended  in  my  being  hustled  out  of 
the  room  and  locked  up  m  another  apartment, 
the  prefect's  last  words  being  a  savage  assurance 
that  my  contumacy  should  not  protect  my 
"  Polish  accomplicej"  who  would  oe  brongM 
into  Lublio,  tied  neek  and  heels,  before  sun- 
down, and  who  was  known  to  be  too  feeble  after 
his  recent  fever  for  flight  or  resistance. 

"  And  he,"  snarled  out  Stronow,  with  the  j^in 
of  a  TioiouA  Aog — ^"he^  at  least,  has  no  Bntish 
goremment  to Inek  hia  insolence.  Martial  law 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  a  garrison  oonrt-martial 
can  be  summoned  at  any  hour.  Half  a  dosen 
cartridges  have  seldom  been  bestowed  to  better 
purpose.   Remove  the  Englishman." 

The  room  into  whidi  I  was  now  thrust  was  a 
comfortless  chamber  on  the  second  story,  abso- 
lutely bare  of  furniture,  and  of  wretched  appear- 
ance. The  plaster  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  away 
through  damp,  the  boards  of  the  floor  were  loose 
and  imperfect,  and  the  rat-gnawed  wainscot  was 
breached  and  rotten.  But  tne  door  had  a  strong 
lock,  and  after  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
drop  from  the  window  was  such  as  no  man  could 
take  without  certain  ii^ury  to  neok  or  limbs,  my 
escort  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

Sad  enough  were  these.  My  own  plight,  to 
do  myself  justice,  by  no  means  engrossed  my 
thougnta.  The  scnpe  in  which  the  scoundrel 
Gregovitch  had  involved  me  was  disagreeable, 
but  not  dangerous.  My  release  was  certain, 
thougfa,  during  my  detentitm  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  according  to  the  temper  and  prudence  of 
the  authorities,  1  should  prooably  have  to  suffer 
many  insults  and  petty  annoyances.  But  I  could 
not  but  feel  the  utmost  concern  for  the  poor  lad 
I  had  Left,  weak  and'soffeting,  at  Podlowitz,  and 
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whose  danger  surpassed  mine  a  thousand-fold.  I 
remembeFed  fifty  little  lundnesses  thatO'Dwyer 
had  done  me,  man;  and  many  a  glimpse  vliich 
his  couTersBtion  or  conduct  had  afforded,  of  a 
eeneroas  and  noble  di^positioii.  By  the  new 
light  of  this  grim  police  revelation  I  could  trace 
much  vhichhad  poEzled  me  before,  and  I  knew 
that  the  brave  boy's  natural  frankness  had 
chafed  at  the  conceaiment  his  position  demanded, 
and  that  lie  had  been  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  admitting  me  into  his  confidence. 

Aad  now,  now  that  he  was  111^  feeble,  be- 
trayed, aad  that  a  remorseless  and  stealthy  spy 
was  at  his  elbow,  what  hope  was  there  for  ttie 
banished  man  who  had  dared  to  oome  back  and 
beard  the  tyrants  of  lis  native  land  P  My  heart 
grew  sick  within  me  as  I  remembered  that 
Dtronew*s  threat  abont  tfae  oattricbKs  uid  the 
coart-martial  was  no  idle  boast.  Russian  tri- 
banals  of  this  sort  were  not  too  prone  to  mercy, 
confident  that  their  lon^  and  bloody  acta 
would  be  called  zeal  and  enei^  breoortiers  and 
bureaaerats. 

A  sudden  clang  of  hoofs  and  neighing  of 
horses  called  me  to  the  window,  and  in  the 
street  below  I  saw  a  party  of  Cossacks,  mounted, 
gathering  into  a  troop  before  the  door,  while 
their  trumpeter  sounded  a  call.  They  were  chat- 
ting and  laughing  iii  their  uncouth  way,  crouched 
on  the  hacks  of  their  wiry  steeds,  and  shaking 
their  long  lances  at  intervals  with  a  significant 
gesture.  A  strong  charger,  well  caparisoned, 
was  led  up  and  down  by  a  gendarme,  and  pre- 
sently Colonel  Stronow,  in  uniftHin,  but  with  a 
grey  capote  over  liis  green  cdoth  ai^  glittering 
decorations,  came  out  and  mounted.  He  had 
been,  no  doubt,  unwilling  to  trust  the  caption 
of  so  important  a  prisoner  as  young  Sapietia  to 
other  hands.  Tlie  trumpet  sounded  shnlly,  and 
off  went  the  wild  riders,  taking  the  direct  course 
towards  the  gate  that  faced  Fodlowitz.  I  watched 
till  the  last  spear-head  vanished  in  the  distance, 
and  then  turned  away  with  a  groan. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  returned  to  the  window, 
and  caught  sight  of  a  man  leading  a  saddled 
horse  to  and  fro.  The  horse  was  my  own,  and 
I  knew  the  man  well,  a  cratain  Kard,  who  had 
been  in  our  emidoy,  and  was  now  stabl^an  at 
the  hotd,  a  lively  fulow,  anchone  who  had  often 
done  errands  for  myself  and  0*D«^er.  -  No 
doubt  he  had  heard  me  say  I  was  gomg  to  the 
Tiirken •  strasse,  and  had  brought' my  horse 
thither,  as  I  did  not  return  to  tlw  iUi.'X  A  new 
idea,  a  new  hope,  dawned  in  my  liiiid,  and  I 
cautiously  lifted  the  window. 

"Karel!" 

"My  lord-; — "  the  poor  fellow  paused,  per- 
plexed at  seeing  my  head  thrust  from  a  window 
in  that  apparently  deserted  house. 

"  JCarel,  I  am  a  prisoner.  But  never  mind 
that.  Others  are  worse  off.  The  police  and 
Cossacks  have  just  started  for  Fodlowitz  to  cap- 
ture Mr.  O'Dwyer — Frinoe  Adam  Sapieha~ah ! 
I  see  you  know  who  lie  is." 

For  Earel,  a  sUm,  fiery-eyed  young  Pole,  had 


tamed  white  with  anger  and  fear  at  the  news, 
and  seemed  like  one  ^  whose  feet  lightning  liaa 
faUen. 

Meanwhile  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  pocket- 
book,  pencilled  a  few  words,  twisted  up  the 
paper,  and  tossed  it  out  to  Karel,  who  still  stood 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

"Quick  !"  I  cried;  "jump on  mv  horse.  He 
is  a  swift  one,  as  you  know.  Take  the  path 
through  the  woods,  outstrip  the  bloodhounds  if 
you  can — warn  O'Hjiryer— warn  the  men. 
Prevoust,  tbcFrencbmaD,  is  a  Muscovite  officer, 
and  has  betrayed  

"  I  go,  English  lord!"  cried  the  Pole,  as  lie 
snatched  up  my  scrap  of  paper,  letted  into  the 
saddle,  and  rode  off  like  one  iKnaraaed.  In  an 
instant  horse  and  man  had  vMushed. 

I  passed  many  weary  hours  in  expectatioi, 
and  it  was  not  tiU  long  past  midnight  that 
Colonel  Stronow  and  hia  soldiere  came  back, 
baffled  and  furious,  cursing  the  evil  fortune  thai 
had  saved  the  prey  from  the  hunter. 

I  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  fourth  day,  but  was 
conducted  to  the  frontier  by  the  police,  and  foi- 
bidden  on  any  pretext  to  return  to  Russian  soil. 
My  employment  was  therefore  forfeited,  but  I 
found  work  elsewhere,  and  have  never  re^tted 
mv  share  in  the  prince's  escape,  a  suspicion  of 
which  had  so  embittered  the  authorities  ag&iast 
me. 

Karel  arrived  only  just  in  time,  and  the  work- 
men^ headed  by  the  Obermann,  and  earning 
with  them  their  yonn^  chief,  as  jet  too  weu  to 
sit  a  horse,  made  their  retreat  iino  morasses  too 
difficult  for  even  Cmsaok  horsemen.  As  for 
Prevoust,  or  Gregovitcb,  a  timely  flight  saved 
him.  and  scarcely  saved  him,  from  the  just  wrath 
of  the  Poles  whose  lives  he  bad  betraj;ed,  and 
who  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  their 
an^r.  Prince  Adam  Sapieha,  after  great  hard- 
ships and  perils,  larking  in  the  wmkIb  like  a 
liunted  animal,  and  with  a  price  on  hia  head,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier, 
thanka  to  the  devotion  of  his  followers.  I  ^ter- 
wards  saw  him  when  he  was  in  the  Turkish 
service,  and  X  an  engineer  on  the  Smyrna  and 
Aidin  line..  But  he  is  now,  I  bdiere,  in  Fcdand, 
and  once  more  risking  his  life  nr  the  cause  to 
which  hia  best  years  and  best  fiKultiea  were 
freely  given. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  hnnum  reasooiitg: 
I  is  this :  one  forms  a  judgment  on  oertaiu  state- 
j  moits;  they  turn  out  inoorreot,  yet  tbe  jodg- 
I    ment  Mnmd. 

I  This  occurs  oftenest,  when,  to  divine  what  any 
known  person  will  do  in  a  ease  stated,  we  go 
boldly  by  his  character,  his  habits,  or  his  interest ; 
for  these  are  great  forces,  towards  which  men 
gravitate  Uuough  Tarions  and  even  contrary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Now  women,  sitting  at  home  out  of  detail's 
way,  are  somewhat  forced,  as  well  as  naturally 
inclined,  to  rdy  on  their  insight  into  character ; 
and,  by  this  broad  cine,  often  pass  through  false 
or  di&ooloured  data  to  a  sound  calculation. 

Ilius  it  was  Urs.  Dodd  a^ed  her  native 
sagaaty  to  divine  irhj  Richard  Hardie  declined 
Julia  for  liia  Baa*»  wife,  and  how  to  make  him 
vithdiftw  that  dissent:  and  the  foir  diviner  was 
much  mistaken  in  detail,  but  right  in  her  oon- 
dasioni  for  Riobad  Hardfetmw  at  that  moment 
the  nnlikeliest  man  in  Baridngton  to  decline 
Jvdia  Dodd-— with  Ha^  Cash  in  five  flgurea— for 
his  daugjiter-in-law, 

I  am  now  about  to  make  a  revelation  to  the 
reader,  that  will  incidentally  lead  him  to  Mrs. 
Dodd's  conclusion,  but  by  a  different  path. 

The  outline  ^e  gave  her  daughter  and  my 
reader  of  Richard  Bardie's  cold  and  prudent 
youth  was  substantially  correct ;  but  something 
had  occurred  since  then,  unknown  to  her,  un- 
known to  all  Barldngton.  The  centnries  had 
blown  a  respectable  bubble.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  jean  ago,  some  genius,  as  unknown  as 
the  inventor  of  the  lathe,  laid  the  first  woodeu 
trunroad,  to  enable  a  horse  to  draw  forty-two 
cwi.  instead  of  seventeen.  The  ooidowners  soon 
useditla^iely.  In  1738,  iron  rails  were  invented; 
but  prejudice,  stronger  than  that  metal,  kept 
them  down,  and  the  wooden  ones  in  vogat,  for 
some  thirty  years.   Then  iron  prevailed. 

Meantime,  a  much  greater  invention  had  been 
creeping  on  to  join  the  metal  way;  I  mean  the 
looomotive  power  of  steamy  whose  history  is  not 
needed  here.  Hoongh  that  in  ISM  took  place  as 


promising  a  wedding  as  oiviliiation  ever  saw; 
for  then  an  engine  bniU  by  IWethick,  a  great' 
genius  frittered  for  want  of  ^ack,  drew  eairjages, 
laden  with  ten  tons,  five  miies  an  hour  on  a  Welsh 
railway.  Then  stout  Stephenson  came  on  the 
scene,  and  insisted  on  benefiting  mankind  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  of  shallow  l^ssUtors, 

priori  reasoners,  and  a  heavy  Review,  whose 
political  motto  was  "Stemus  super  antiquas 
vias which  may  be  rendered,  "  Better  stand 
still  on  turnpikes  than  move  on  rails." 

His  torments  and  triumph  aie  history. 

Two  of  his  repartees  seem  neat :  1.  To  Lord 
Noodle,  or  Lord  Doodle,  which  was  it  P  object- 
ing  haughtily,  "  and  suppose  a  cow  should  get  in 
the  way  of  your  engine,  sir  P"  he  replied,  "  Why, 
then  it  would  be  bad— for  the  ooow."  The 
objector  found  he  had  overratei  the  ofaetmotivE 
power  of  hia  honoured  parent. 

2.  To  the  k  priori  reasoners,  who  sat  in  their 
studies  and  demonstrated  with  complete  tmani^ 
mity  that  uucogged  wheels  would  revolve  on  a 
smooth  rail,  but  leave  the  carriage  in  statu  quo, 
he  replied  by  builduig  an  engine  with  Lotd 
Ramnswartii's  noble  lud,  hooking  on  eight 
carriage^  and  rattling  off  up  an  ii^^  **  Sol- 
vitnr  ambnlando,"  cmoth  St^hauai  Hat  stout- 
hearted to  Messrs.  A  Priori. 

Next  a  coaoh  ran  (m  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington rail.  Next  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line  was  projected.  Oh  then  what  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  benefactors,  and  the  good 
of  man. 

Awake  from  the  tomb  echoes  of  dead  Cant ! 

"  The  revolving  wheels  might  move  the  engine 
on  a  rail ;  but  wl^t  would  that  avul  if  they  could 
not  move  them  in  the  closet,  and  on  a  mathe- 
matieid  paper.  Railways  would  be  bad  for 
canals,  bad  for  morals,  bad  for  highwaymen,  bad 
for  roadside  inns :  the  smoke  wo^d  kill  the  par- 
tridges <*  Aha !  thou  hast  touched  us  nearly,'  said 
the  country  gentlemeoa),  the  travellers  would  go 
slowly  to  thdr  destination,  but  swift  to  deatrue- 
tion." 

And  the  Heavy  Review,  whose  motto  was 
"  Stemus  super  tuminkes,"  offered  "  to  back  old 
Patiier  Thames  against  the  Woolwich  railway 
for  any  sum."  And  Black  Will,  who  drove  the 
next  heaviest  ephemeral  in  the  island,  tdd  a 
schoolboy,  who  now  writes  these  pages,  "there's 
,  nothing  can  ever  be  safe  at  twenty  mlea  an  hoar, 
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without  'Us  a  bird  in  the  air;"  and  coiiBnned  it 
with  an  oatb.   Briefly,  buzz !  buzz !  bnzz  ! 

Gray  was  onisiiod,  Trevetliick  drivon  out  of 
the  country,  stout  Stecvie  thwartea,  bad^red, 
tauDlcd,  Rnd  wen  insulted, and  besi«itterecl  with 
'  I   dirt,  I  might  say  with  dung;  since  his  opponents 
I,   discharged  their  own  brains  at  him  by  speech 

I I  and  wiiting.  At  la8t>  wheu  after  the  manner  of 
j  men  they  had  mttmited  their  benefactor  well, 
[I  they  cousuited  io  Tea^  him.  Bailways  pre- 
;i  Tailed,  and  inoreased,  till  lo  and.  behold  a 

;  prime  minister  with  a  spade  delving  one  in  the 
.■  talley  of  Ibc  Trent.   The  tide  turned;  good 

1  working  railways  from  city  to  city  became  an 
B{>proTcd  lure^ment  of  gsnuino  capital;  itot- 

'  withstanding  the  frightful  frntds  and  estortion 
j  I   to  which  the  projeotore  were  exposed  in  a  pirlia' 

I  menl,  whit^  under  a  new  teaq>taiiaD,  shoved 
<  I   itself  as  corrupt  and  greedy  as  any  ntit^  or  age 

,  OHu  panlld. 

I  Whsu  tiiis  -MlMr  statb  of  thii^  bad  endured 
j  gone  time,  iheio  camo  a  yeu  that  mon^  was 
' '  loose^  and  a  sxtecuktire  fever  due  faithe  irtiiiiig^ 
, .  (tf  tioie.  Then  nihngn  bi^Ued. 

New  ones  wen  advertiied,  Mty  a  mouU,  and 
'  all  wentto  apcemiuin.  Hifirh  md  low  scrambled 
I  for  tlie  shares,  oran  when  the  projeoted  line  was 
I  to  ran  from  the  town  of  Nonght  to  the  Tilli^ge  of 
Koihing,  across  a  goose  oommon.  The  Hame 
I  spRHid,  fsaned  by  pro^peetos  and  advsrtianneat, 
tl  tvo  mines  of  glowing  flotim,  compared  vith 
I  vbvAi  the  legitimate  article  is  a  mere  tissue  of 
I  understatements;  FnnoesMt  in  railway  tenders, 
;  -and  dove  the  tkir  like  the  birds  whose  efi%tes 
I  sarmonnt  their  armorials ;  some  stjffish  I'ears 
relaxed  into  Boards ;  Bishops  warned  their  eleigy 
i  against  H;varioe,  and  buttned  Hudson  an  inch 
1  thick  for  shares;  and  turned  l^eir  litfJe  api-drs 
:  into  great  poaknts ;  men,  slaialess  hitherto,  put 
I  down  their  intota,  nurses  hkotuded,  aa  iade- 
I  pendent  sidncribera,  and  bagged  the  ooupons, 
'  capturi  tartaros:  nonly  e\'ery  thing,  tiidt  had  a 
j  name,  and,  by  seme  imnunse  ftirtuity,  could 
i  write  it,  demanded  its  part  in  the  new  and 
I  fat^mlms 'source  of  wealth:  aehannnna&'s  two 
I  sons  wetG  ttring  in  a  garret  on  flfteMi  iMlingB 
I  apiece  per  week;  down  went  their  excelleMies' 
,   names  fat  OT,00(U.  wovth  of  Irabbling  iron; 

mother  shanholdor  apptied  imperiona^  hoia  a 
'  kwu  m<GroninoiMB4Hure-{  he  had  breakfttted 
on  the  steps.  Onoe  «»re,  in  Tim^  "vUriigig, 
i   gentlmen  andlheir  fbotnen jostled  one  another 
'   nthendHBSB,  and  a  moU«jr  onnr  of  peofssnd 
:  printers,  vicats  and  adanrals,  pralbMon^  «ooks, 
:  mtetmongevs,  oottm-spBuera,  waflm.  eoaoh- 
,   men,  pneets,  potboys,  bmlMn,  bmiefB,  did^- 
I   men,  mail-goaids,  banister^  spfautors,  biltchraB, 
beggars,  duchesses,  rag  merchants ;  in  one  word, 
of  Nol»and&kDb8;  fimght  and  scrambled  pell 
mellforthefopidarpapff;  and  all  to  get  rich 
faiadiff*  

•  Fur  the  hnmours  of  the  time  geo  the  parliamen- 
Ittiy  ntant  efKaltway  aabsoribcrs,  pnblished  1846 : 
fhincfs's  Mdflh  lUihr^:  ETaas'a  Commercial 
CtMs:  andthepampUeUanrtjoan^itfttMday. 


Riciiard  Hardie  had  some  money  in  existing 
railways ;  but  he  declined  to  invest  his  bard  cash 
upon  hj-potbcticali.  iic^as  repeatedly  solicited 
to  be  a  director;  but  Always. declined.  Once  he 
was  offered  a  canny  bnbe  of  a  thvusand  pounds 
to  let  his  name  go  on  a  provisional  committee.  He 
refused  with a-chracteristic  remark;  "I  never 
buy  any  merchandise  at  a  fancy  price^  not  even 
hard  eaah.'" 

Antidote  to  the  nnrreiBal  mania,  Barkington 
had  this  one  w^  blanket:  an  nnpopnlar  institn- 
tion;  but  far  more  salutary  than  a  damp  sheet; 
especially  in  time  of  Bubble. 

Nearly  all  his  customers  consulted  Richard 
Hardie,  and  Uiiswaa  the  subetance  of  his  replies: 
"  The  Bubbles  of  History,  inchidit^  the  great 
one  of  my  youth,  were  national,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual, follies.  It  is  not  so  now:  the  railways, 
that  ruin  their  allottees  and  directors,  will  be  pure 
additions  to  the  national  property,  and  some  day 
ranore  one  barrier  more  from  commoroc  The 
Dutch  tulip  frenzy  went  on  a  petty  fancy ;  the 
Baihray  fury  goes  on  a  great  Cut  Our  prede- 
cessors blew  mere  soap  bubbles ;  we  Uow  an  inm 
bubble:  but  here  the  distinetim  cndsi  mlS£5 
the  country  undertook  immediate  engwgemants, 
to  fulfil  which  a  century's  inoHnc  would  not  have 
sufficed :  to-day  a  thousand  railway  oompamK 
are  registered,  requiring  a  capital  of  six  hundred 
million ;  and  another  thousand  projected,  to  coat 
another  five  hundred  million.  Where  is  the 
money  to  ecmie  fromf  If  the  worid  was  both 
cuitiVated  and  emlised  (instead  of  neither),  and 
this  naticMk  oould  be  sold,  with  every  building, 
ship,  quadruped,  jewel,  and  marketable  female 
in  it,  it  would  not  fetch  the  money  to  make 
these  railways :  yet  the  oomitry  undertakes  to 
oreato  them  in  three  years  m'M  iitfloaiingeapiial. 
Arithmetic  of  Bcdhmi !  The  thing  oamiot  la«t  a 
year  without  ootlapsing." 

Riehard  Hudie  talked  like  this  from  first  to 
last. 

But,  when  he  saw  that  'shares  invariably 
mounted ;  that  even  those  vho,  for  want  cf  in- 
terest, had  to  buy  them  at  a  premium,  sold  them 
at  a  profit ;  when  he  saw  paupen  middng  Im^ 
fortimes  in  a  few  monliis,  by  bujdng  into  every 
venture  and  selling  the  next  week ;  he  itched  for 
bis  share  of  the  booty,  and  determined  to  pntAt 
inaot  Yij  the  oredalHr  of  MankiBd  as  wall  as  ex- 
pose it  in  words.  He  made  Use  of  lus  Inge  eon- 
nsxions  tn  purchase  i^tares ;  which  he  took  outo 
to  part  with  speedily ;  he  cleared  a  good  dnl  of 
money;  and  that  made  him  tamgrier:  bevatt 
deeper  and  deeper  into  what  he  oiUed  n«t  orteb* 
nig,  till  one  day  he  stood  to  wintUiiy  tho«ud 
pounds  at  a  ooup. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  amvtrt,  real  or 
false,  to  Babble :  the  game  is  to  be  rash  att  oooe, 
and  Cnm  prudent  at  full  tide.  Wfam  Riebod 
Hardie  was  np  to  bis-cAin  in  tiiesetimebKrBami^ 
came  an  incident  not  easy  to  fiweeee :  the  con- 
ductors of  the  l^mes,  either  from  patriotism, 
or  long  sighted  polit^j  pnnotared  the  bladdor, 
though  tiiey  were  making  thoaaands  weekly  by 
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the  railway  adrertisenumts.  The  time  was  so 
wall  chosen,  and  the  pin  upfUtA,  that  it  vaa  a 
<teath4il(Mr :  iBfaana  deoIisKl  Snm  that  nomii^b 
nid  the  iiiei4taUepaine  TaBadTsaiisad  a  week  or 
two.  l%BinoncnibiloiBq)ecaiatarsbcld(miii 
hf^es  of  a  rerivab  bat  Hindie,  who  knew  that 
the  ooUapse  hod  -Iweii  meielr  luBtencd,  aaiw  the 
^atiity  of  -tbs  atnation,  mid  aokl  ia^»lf  at  a 
heavy  lorn.  But  he  caaH  not  adl  all  lie  bad 
paper  be  had  acciunulated  for  a  temporaiy  par- 
pose:  the -panioonae  too  swiftly,  and  too  strong: 
soon  there  were  no  buyers  at  any  .prioe.  The 
biter  was  bit:  t^Kfos  who  had  said  "this  is  a 
trap ;  I'll  lightly  oone  and  bgfatly  :go,"  was 
caught  by  the  light  fantastic  toe.  In  this  emer- 
gencyhe  showed  hi^  qualities;  vnst  fioBncial 
s^ffity.  gt»Bt  fortatadc.  and  ihat  senBe  of  com- 
inercid  hoDOur,  whioh  Mrs.  Dodd  justly  oalled 
'his  semi-chiTslroiis-aeBtBneiit.  He  mustered  all 
Siis  private  lesources  to  meet  his  cogagements, 
snd  maiiitain  ids  high  poeition. 

Tlien  oommenoed  a  long  and  steady  ctnif^le, 
«Oaditcted  with  a  Spartan  d^ty  and  self-com- 
mand, and  a  ooonteaaooe  «s  dose  as  wax.  Little 
did  any  lie  in  Bavkiogton  .guess  the  doidota  and 
iears,  the  hopes  and  despondoncKB,  which 
Agitated  and  tore  the  heart  and  facain  that 
schemed,  and  throbbed,  and  giowed,  and  sickened 
by  turns,  beneath  that  {ttrady  modulated  ex- 
terior. And  80  for  months  and  months  he  secretly 
battled  with  insolreneiy  ;  sometimes  it tkieatened 
in  the  distance,  mmetimea  at  hand,  but  never' 
CRQght  him  nnawnies;  he  prarided  for  each 
voming  daoger,  he  eaooimterad  each  iaimediate 
Attack. 

But  not  unsoathed  in  monla.  Jut  as  matters 
4ooked  brighter,  oaioe  a  comwutaitMn  of  IkUli- 
tiee  he  oouLd  nai  meet  vitlMt  aiqitjing  his  GQb, 
«ad  BO  Bunoridg  the  most  fii^^dai^rof  all. 
He  bad  provided  fax  ite  WBUUBt  too ;  bat  a 
deoline,  greater  than  be  had  reckoned  on,  in:the 
"Value  of  his  fsooA  seoarltsee,  made  that  provision 
inadequate.  Then  it  ww  he  committed  a  faux 
ptis.  He  was  one  of  his  own  cliUdren'stmstees, 
and  the  otl»r  two  ugned  after  him  Uke  maefames, 
Hesaidtojlii|nself:  "IfybonoarismTohildreo's; 
my  position  is  worth  thonsands  to  tkm.  I  have 
sacrificed  a  fortune  to  preserve  it ;  it  would  be 
madness  to  TeooU  now." 

He  borrowed  tiiree  thousand  pounds  of  the 
tmst  money,  and,  soon  aft^,  two  thousand  more : 
it  kept  him  above  water;  but  the  peril,  and  tine 
escape  on  swAi  terms,  left  him  gtxping  inwardly. 

At  last,  when  even  his  granite  nature  was 
almost  worn  down  with  hdiour,  anxiety,  and 
atru^i^ling  all  alone  withont  a  word  of  cwnftMt — 
for  t]ic  price  of  one  gnin  of  sympathy  would 
hare  been  "t)e3tniction"— hei^zffled  off  .Us  iron 
Irordcn,  snd  breathed  again. 

One  day  he  spent  in  a  sort  of  pleasi^  lethargy, 
like  astroDg  Gwimmer  wh<^  \oag  and  sore  buffeted 
hr  the  wvres,  has  toMbed  the  aiiore  at  last. 

The  next  da^  bia  oaefainT,  a  sharp-vie<^,  b^- 
beaded  old  man  called  young  Skintier,  invited  his 
iiMenticm  rather  tigniaB—tiy  to  the  highaauront 


of  certain  balaaoea  compared  with  the  cash  at 
his  <%iiiiier'B)  disposal 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Haidie,  quietly ;  "  that  nnut 
be  ngnlatod."  He  added  graciously,  as  if  ooib- 
fenmg  a  grent  Javour,  "  PU  look  into  the  booki 
myself  Bkimwr." 

He  did  more ;  he  sat  up  all  night  over  the 
books;  and  his  heart  ^d  within  h^.  Badb- 
roptc^seemed  coming  towards  him,  slow prah^ 
but  sure.  Ajid  meantimo  to  live  with  tbc-sword 
hanging  over  him  by  a  ! 

Soon  miUtffirs  approaciied  a  crisis ;  several 
large  drafta  weie  drawn,  whicdi  would  have 
deaned  the  bank  out.  but  that  tlie  yeaiiy  rents 
of  &  wealthy  noblenuui  bad  for  some  ds^  part 
been  flowing  in. 

This  nobleman  had  gone  to  explore  Syria  and 
Assyria.  He  was  a  great  tmveller,  who  con- 
trived to  live  up  to  hb  income  at  home,  but  had 
■never  been  ablelo  spend  a  quarter  of  it  abroai^ 
for  want  of  enemies  and  mast^— >better  known 
as  friends  and  servants — to  help  him.  So  Hardie 
was  safe  for  some  months,  unless  there  should 
be  an  extraordinary  run  on  him,  and  that  wae 
aot  likely  this  year ;  the  panic  had  subsided,  and, 
nota  bene,  his  credit  had  never  stood  highet 
The  reason  was,  he  had  been  double-faoed;  had 
always  spoken  against  railwaiys:  and  his  wise 
words  were  public,  whereas  his  &tal  acts  had 
been  done  in  the  daick. 

And  BOW  oame  a  oluugc,  a  bitter  TenlsioiL 
over  this  tossed  mindi  hope  and  patience  Uled 
at  hmb,  «ul  his  Tivtw^  being  a  thing  of  bahitand 
tradition^  rather  thui  of  the  soul,  wore  ontj 
nay  moiB,  this  man,  who  had  sacrificed  so  nobly 
to  eommercMd  int^;rity,  filled  with  hate  of  his 
idol,  and  contempt  of  hinmelf.  "Idiot  !"  said 
he,  "tothrowawayafOTtnnefightingforhonoiu, 
— -a  greater  bubble  than  that  which  has  mined 
me— instead  of  breaking  like  a  man,  with  a 
hidden  purse,  and  starting  &ir  again  as  araisiJale 
traders  do." 

No  hontet  man  in  the  country  that  year  re- 
pented of  his  vioes  so  sincerely  as  Biohard 
Hardie  loathed  his  virtue.  And  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  penitence  to  sentiment;  he  began  to 
spcud  his  days  at  the  bank  poring  over  the  books, 
ukd  to  hqr  out  his  arithmetical  genius  in  a  subtle 
prooess,  that  should  raable  him  by  degrees  to 
withdraw  a  few  thousands  from  human  eyes  for 
Ms  futtlre  use,  despite  the  feeble  safeguards  of 
the  -exiktiiig  law.  In  otlier  wwds  Bichard 
Har^;  Ifte  thousands  before  him,  was  fabri- 
cating au'dinatming  a  false  b'iknce  sheet. 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  animals. 
Hardie,  at  tlus  period,  turned  mole.  He  bui- 
rowed  darkling  into  les  ahennm.  There  is 
oftcnfmeof  these  sleek  miners  in  a  Bank:  it  is 
a  section  of  human  zoology  the  jouraahi  hare 
ktely  ei^uged  on.  and  drawn  the  painstaking 
oeotuxe  grabbing  and  mining  away  to  biiaf 
opulenoe;  and  briefer  penal  servitafte  than  one 
oeRdd  w^  I  lely  on  my  reader  baring  read 
ikate  teidlyabtefiketdus  of  my  oontcmporariesi 
and  spare  him  minute  debdls,  that .  posseas 
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scarcely  a  nsrtr  feature,  except  one :  in  that  Bank 
was  not  only  a  mole  ;  but  a  mole  catcher:  and^ 
contrary  to  custom,  the  mole  was  the  master^  the 
mole  catcher  the  servant  The  Utter  bad  no 
hostile  Tiers;  far  from  it:  he  was  ratho-  attached 
to  his  master:  but  his  attention  was  roused  by 
the  youngest  cleric,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  being  so 
often  sent  for  into  the  Buk  paritmr,  to  copy  into 
the  books  some  arithmetaoal  resaU,  without  its 
piooess.  Attention  soon  became  suspicion ;  and 
sn^ioioa  Ibui^  many  little  things  to  feed  on,  till 
it  grew  to  certainty.  Bnt  the  outer  world  was 
none  tiiewiser:  the  mole  catcher  was  no  chatter- 
box )  he  was  a  solitary  man ;  no  wife  nor  mistress 
about  him ;  and  he  rerared  the  mole,  and  liked 
him  better  than  anything  in  the  -wotH—except 

Thiu  the  great  Banker  stood,  a  colossus  of 
wealth  and  stability  to  the  eje,  though  i«ady  to 
crumUe  at  a  touch ;  and  indeed  self-doomed ;  for 
Irankruptcy  was  now  his  game. 

This  was  a  miserable  man ;  far  more  miserable 
than  his  son  whose  happiness  he  had  thwarted: 
his  face  was  furrowed,  fmd  his  hair  thinned  by 
secret  stru^le :  and  of  all  the  things  that  gnawed 
him,  like  the  fox,  beneath  his  Spartan  robe, 
none  was  more  bitter  than  to  have  borrowed 
Ave  thousand  pounds  of  his  children,  and  sunk 
it. 

His  wife's  father,  a  keen  man  of  basiness,  who 
saw  there  was  little  affection  on  his  side,  had 
settled.  Ms  daughter's  money  on  her  for  life^  and, 
in  cose  of  hw  death,  cm  the  ohildien  upm  oomiiv 
of  age.  miemaniageof  AlfindorJanewonldbe 
sure  to  expose  him;  settlements  woold  be  prth 
posed ;  lawyers  enpiged  to  peer  into  the  trust, 
fte.  No;  they  mtut  remain  single  for  the  pre- 
snit,  or  else  marry  wealth. 

So,  when  his  son  announced  an  attachment  to  a 
young  lady  living  in  a  suburban  villa,  it  was  a 
terrible  blow,  though  lie  took  it  with  outward 
calm,  as  usuaL  But  if,  instead  of  prating  about 
beauty,  virtue,  and  breeding,  Alfred  bad  told  him 
hard  cash  iu  five  figures  oodd  be  settled  by 
the  bride's  family  on  the  yooi^  couple,  he  would 
have  welcomed  the  wedding  with  great  external 
indifference,  but  a  secret  gush  of  joy;  for  then 
he  could  throw  himself  ou  Alfred's  generosity, 
and  be  released  from  that  one  corroding  debt ; 
perhaps  allowed  to  go  on  drawing  the  interest  of 
the  remainder. 

Tims,  in  reality,  all  the  interests,  with  which 
this  story  deals,  converged  in  one  point;  the 
fourteen  thousand  pounds.  Bichuil  Hudie's 
opposition  was  a  mere  misunderstanding;  and, 
if  he  bad  been  told  of  the  Cash,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose Mrs.  Dodd  destined  It,  and  tiicn  pat  on 
board  the  Agra  in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar,  'he 
would  have  calmly  taken  off  hiscoa^  and  helped 
defend  the  bearer  of  It  against  all  assailants  as 
stoutly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  imperturbaUy,  as 
he  had  flaunt  that  other  bittn  battle  at  home. 
Tor  there  was  something  hooio  in  tids  erring 
man;  though  his  xectitude  dcQ[iended  on  cirount 
stances. 


OHAEZBB  Xm. 

The  way  the  pirate  dropped  the  mask,  sbowed 
his  black  teeUi,  and  bore  up  in  chase,  ma  ter> 
riUe:  so  dilates  and  bounds  the  sudden  tiger  on 
his  unwary  prey.  Tben  woe  stout  bents  among 
the  <^cers  of  the  peaeeaUe  Agn  i  but  danger 
in  anew  form  diakes  the  brave;  and  this  was 
their  first  iwate:  their  disnnv^bndn  out  raqaon- 
lations  not  loud  but  deep.  "Hnshl**  laidDodcL 
doggedly;  "the bdyl" 

Mxa.  Betesford  hadjost  oome  onde(&  to  wjoj 
the  balmy  morning. 

"  Shaipe,"  said  Dodd,  in  a  tone  that  conveyed 
no  suspicion  to  the  new  comer,  "set  the  royaK 
and  filing  jib.— Port !" 

"  Pent  it  is,"  cried  the  man  at  the  helm* 

"  Steer  due  South  1"  And,  with  these  wnds  in 
his  mouth,  Dodd  dived  to  the  gun  deck. 

By  this  time  eUstic  Sharpe  had  recovered  the 
first  shock;  and  the  order  to  crowd  sail  on  the 
ship  galled  his  pride  and  his  manhood;  he  mut> 
teied,  indignantly,  "the  white  feather!"  This 
eased  bis  mind,  and  he  obeyed  orders  briskly  as 
ever.  While  he  and  his  hands  were  setting  every 
rag  the  ship  could  carry  on  that  tack,  the  other 
officers,  having 'unluddly  no  orders  to  execute 
stood  gloomy  and  helpless,  with  their  eyes  glued, 
by  a  sort  of  sombre  fascination,  on  that  coming 
fate:  and  they  literally  jumped  and  jarred,  when 
Mrs.  Beresford,  her  heut  opened  by  the  bvely 
day,  brdte  in  on  their  nerves  with  her  light 
treble.  • 

"What  a  sweet  morning,  gentlemen.  After 
all  a  voyage  is  a  delighted  thin^ :  oh,  what  a 
splendid  seal  andthevoy  breeze  is  warm-  Ah, 
Hud  thoe's  'a  little  slup  saiUng  along :  here, 
YttSdj,  ?ceddy  dading,  learo  off  beating  the 
sailors* legs,  and oomehere  and  see tiiis i»ctty 
ship.  What  a  pity  it  is  bo  'fiu  off.  Ah!  ah  I 
what  is  that  dreadful  noise  f* 

For  her  horrible  small  talk,  that  grated  ou 
those  anxious  souls'like  the  mockery  of  some  in- 
fantine fi^id,  was  cut  short  by  ponderous  blows 
and  tremendous  smashing  below.  It  was  the 
captun  stavmg  in  water  casks :  the  water  poured 
out  at  the  scuppers. 

"  Clearing  ttic  lee  guns,"  said  a  middy,  off  his 
guard. 

Colonel  Kenealy  pricked  up  bis  ears,  drew  his 
cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  Boielt  powder.  "  What, 
for  action?"  said  he,  briskly.  "Where's  the 
enemy  P" 

Fullalove  made  him  a  signal,  and  they  went 
below. 

Mrs.  Beresford  had  not  heard,  or  not  appre- 
ciated the  remark :  she  prattled  on  till  she  made 
the  mates  and  midshipmen  shudder. 

Realise  the  situation,  and  the  strange  incon- 
gruity between  the  senses  and  the  mind  in  these 
poor  fellows  I  The  day  had  ripened  its  beauty; 
beneath  a  purple  heavrai  shone,  sparkled,  and 
laughed,  a  blue  se^  in  whose  waves  the  tropical 
sun  seemed  to  have  fiised  his  bums ;  and  beneath 
that  Siix,  sinless,  peaceful  sky,  wafted  by  a  balmy 
braese  over  those  amiUng,  transparent,  golden 
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waves,  a  bloodthirsty  Pirate  bore  dowa  on  them 
with  a  crew  of  human  t^rs;  and  a  lady  babble 
babble  babble  babble  babble  babble  babbled  in 
their  quivering  ears. 

But  now  tbe  c^>tain  oame  bustling  on  deck, 
eyed  tbe  bf  tier  sails,  saw  they  were  drawing  well, 
appointed  four  midahipmen  a  staff  to  convey  his 
orders  (  gaveBayliss  chai^  of  the  carronades, 
Grey  of  tbe  cutlasses,  and  directed  Mr.  TickeU 
to  break  the  bad  news  gently  to  Mrs.  Sereaford, 
and  to  take  her  below  to  the  orlop  deck;  ordered 
the  purser  to  serve  out  beef,  biscuit,  and  grog  to 
all  hands,  spring,  "Men  can't  work  on  an 
empty  stomach:  and  fighting  is  hard  work;" 
then  beckoned  the  officers  to  come  round  him. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  confidentially,  "in crowd- 
ing sail  on  this  ship  I  had  no  hope  of  escaping 
that  fdlowon  this  tack>  but  I  was,  and  am,  most 
tauuoos  to  gain  the  open  sea,  where  I  can  square 
my  yatds  and  nm  for  IE  I  see  a  chance.  At 
present  I  shall  carry  on  tsU  he  oomes  up  within 
zange:  snd  tben,  to  keep  the  Company's  canvas 
from  bc9Dg  shot  to  ngs,  I  shall  shorten  saQ; 
and  to  sm  diip  md  cargo  and  all  our  lives,  I 
shall  fi^t  while  a  plank  A  her  swims.  Bettor 
be  killed  in  hot  blood  ^au  walk  the  plankin 
cold." 

Tho  officers  cheered  fiunLly;  the  captoiu's 
dogged  resolution  stiired  up  thdrs. 

The  pirate  had  gained  anotiier  qoarter  of  a 
mile  and  mm.  Tbe  ship's  crew  were  hard  at 
their  beef  and  gro^  and  i«reed  among  them- 
selves it  was  a  comfortable  ship;  they  guessed 
what  was  coming,  and  woe  to  the  ship  in  that 
hour  if  the  captain  had  not  won  their  respect. 
Strange  to  say,  there  were  two  gentlemen  in  the 
Agra  to  whom  the  pirate's  approach  was  not  alto- 
gether unwelcome.  Colonel  Kmeaty  and  Mr.  Ful- 
lalove  wm  rival  sportsmen ;  and  rival  theorists. 
Kenealy  stood  out  for  a  smooth  bore,  and  a  four 
ounce  ball ;  !FuIlalove  for  a  rifle  of  his  own  oon- 
straetion.  Many  a  doughty  argument  they  had, 
and  many  a  bragging  match;  neither  oould  con- 
vert the  other.  At  last  Follalove  hinted  that  by 
going  ashore  at  the  Cape,  and  getting  each 
behind  a  tree  at  one  hundred  yards,  andpoppii^; 
at  one  another,  one  or  other  would  he  con- 
vinced. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Kenealy,  "  if  he  u  dead,  he 
will  be  no  wiser;  besides,  to  a  fellow  like  m^ 
who  has  had  the  luxury  of  popping  at  his  enemies, 
popwig  at  a  &iend  is  poor  insipid  work." 

"Tiiat  is  txao,"  said  the  other,  regretfully. 
"But  I  reckon  we  shall  never  settle  it  oy  argu- 
ment." 

Theorists  are  amazing  creatures:  and  it  was 
plain,  by  the  alacrity  with  which  these  good 
creatures  loaded  the  rival  instruments,  that  to 
them  the  pirate  came  not  so  much  as  a  pirate 
as  a  solution.  Indeed,  Kencaly,  in  the  act  of 
charging  his  piece,  was  heard  to  mutter,  *'  Now, 
this  is  lucky."  However,  these  theorists  were 
no  sooner  loaded,  than  something  occurred  to 
■mate  tliem  more  serious.   They  were  scut  for  in 


haste  to  Dodd's  cabin}  they  found  him  giving 
Shatpe  a  new  order. 

"  Shorten  sail  to  the  taupsles  and  iib,  get  the 
colours  ready  at  the  halyards,  and  then  aead  the 

men  aft  [" 

Sharpe  ran  out  full  of  zeal,  and  tumbled  over 
Ramgolam,  who  was  stooping  remarkably  near 
the  keyhole.  Dodd  hastily  bolted  the  cabin  door, 
and  looked  with  treinbliiu;  lip  and  piteous  earnest- 
ness in  Kenealy's  face  ai^  Fullabve's.  They 
were  mute  with  surprise  at  a  gaze  so  cJoquent 
yet  mysterious. 

He  manned  himself,  and  opened  his  mind  to 
them  with  deep  emotion,  yet  not  without  a 
certain  simple  dignity, 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  "you  are  an  old  friend; 
tfov,  sir,  are  a  new  one ;  but  I  esteem  you  highly, 
and  what  my  young  genttemen  chaff  you  about, 
you  calling  all  men  brothers,  and  making  that 
poor  negro  love  ^u,  instead  of  few  yon,  that 
shows  me  you  have  a  great  heart.  My  dear 
fiioids,  I  have  been  unlwkyenou^  to  bring  my 
children's  fortone  (m  board  ibis  here  it  is, 
under  my  diirt.  Fourteen  thousmid  pounds  t 
This  wei^  me  down.  Oh,  if  they  should  lose 
it  after  all !  Do  pray  give  me  a  hand  apiece, 
and  pledge  your  sm^  words  to  take  it  home  safe 
to  my  wife  at  Barkington,  if  yon,  or  uther  <^ 
yon,  should  see  this  Inright  son  set  to-day,  and 
I  should  not." 

"  Why  Dodd,  old  fellow,"  said  Kenealy,  cheer- 
fully,  "  this  is  not  the  way  to  go  into  action." 

"  Colonel,"  replied  Dodd,  "  to  save  this  ship 
and  cargo,  I  must  be  wherever  the  bullets  are, 
and  I  will,  too." 

Follalov^  more  sagacious  than  the  worthy 
colonel,  said  earnestly :  "  Captain  Dodd,  coay  I 
never  see  Broadway  again,  and  never  see  Heaven 
at  the  Old  of  my  tinie^  if  I  &Q  you  I  Thrae's  my 
hand." 

"And  mine,"  said  Kenealy,  warmly. 

They  all  three  joined  hands,  and  Dodd  seemed 
to  cling  to  them. 

"  God  bless  you  both  I  God  bless  you !  Oh, 
what  a  weight  your  true  bands  have  pulled  off 
my  heart.  Good-by,  for  a  few  minutes.  Tbe 
time  is  du^rt.  Til  just  offer  a  prayer  to  the 
Alndghty  f<»r  wisdom,  and  then  I'l]  onne  up  and 
say  a  word  to  the  mm,  and  fight  tiie  ship  I  accord- 
ing to  my  lights.**. 

SaQ  was  no  sooner  shortened,  and  the  crew 
ranged,  than  tbe  captain  came  briskly  on  deck, 
saluted,  jumped  on  a  carronade,  and  stood  erect^ 
He  was  not  the  man  to  show  the  crew  his  fore- 
bodii^. 

(Pipe.)  "Silence  fore  and  aft." 

"My  men,  the  schooner  coming  up  on  our 
weather  quarter  is  a  Portuguese  pirate.  Hb 
dwraoter  is  known ;  he  scuttles  all  the  ships  he 
bofurds,  dishonours  the  women,  and  murders  the 
crew.  We  cracked  on  to  get  out  of  the  narrows, 
and  now  we  have  shortened  sail  to  fight  this 
bUckguard,  ai^  teach  him  to  molest  a  British 
ship.  I  promise,  in  the  Company's  nune^  twenty 
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pounds  prise  mBBey^OTMy  man  before  f^e  mast 
tfwe  beat  him  off  or  outmanceuTie  Mm;  thirty  if 
we  sinkl^;  and  forty  if  we  tov  him  astern  into  a 
friendly  port.  Eight  guns  are  olear  bdow,  three 
on  the  weather  side,  five  on  the  lee ;  for,  if  ha 
knows  his  boaineas,  he  will  oome  vtp  on  lee 
qoartcrc;  if  he  doesn't,  that  is  no  fimU  <£  yoan 
or  mine.  The  muaksts  am  all  loaded,  tin  cot- 
lassea  gronnd  like  razors—" 
"Hurrah!" 

"  We  have  got  women  to  defend—** 
"Hurrah!" 

"A  good  ship  imdeT  onr  feet,  the  God  of 
jostice  orer  head,  British  hearts  in  oar  bosoms, 
and  British  colours  flyingr— run 'em  xipl— orer 
our  heads."  (ThsBhip'scohnusflewnptothefore, 
and  the  Union  Jack  to  the  maaa  peidc.)  "Now 
lads,  I  meaa  to  fight  tills  ship  i^e  a  i^ank  of 
her  (stamping  on  the  deck)  swims  beneath  my 

foot,  and— WBiLT  BO  TOU  SAT  F" 

Kie  reply  was  a  fierce  "hnradi!'*  from  a 
hundred  throats,  so  lond,  so  deep,  so  fall  of 
Toluaw,  it  made  the  ship  vibrate  and  rangintiie 
CRcjring  aa  pirate's  eara.  Fieiee,  bat  cnnning; 
he  saw  ndsdiief  in  those  shortened  saiia,  and  Aat 
Vmoa  Jaok,  the  terror  of  his  trib^  rinng  to  a 
British  cheer;  he  lowered  his  maiiMsdl,  and 
crawled  np  on  tlie  weather  quarter.  Arrived 
within  »  cahl^a  length,  he  doable  reefed  his  fore- 
sail to  reduce  his  rate  of  sailing  neariy  to  that  of 
the  ship;,  and  the  next  mcHnent  a  tongue  of  flame, 
and  then  a  gosh  of  smoke,  issued  from  his  lee 
bow,  and  the  ball  flew  soretuning  like  a  sef^iUl 
over  the  Agra's  mizen  top.  He  then  pat  his 
helm  ap,  and  fired  his  other  bow-chaser,  and 
sent  the  shot  hissing  Bad  skippn^  on  the  water 
past  the  ship.  This  prologue  muis  tiie  norices 
winoe.  BayhsswantedtoreidywithaoaRonade; 
but  Dodd  forbade  him  sten^,  saying,  "Tf  we 
keep  him  aloof  we  are  done  for." 

The  pirate  drew  nearer,  and  fired  both  gnus  in 
saocession,  hulled  the  Agra  amidships,  and  sent 
an  eighteen  potmd  ball  through  her  foresail. 
Most  of  the  fiaoes  were  pcdeon  the  qnturter deck; 
it  w^f  Tery  trying  to  be  shot  at,  and  hit,  and 
make  no  rebmn.  He  next  double  dischai^  sent 
one  shot  stnash  through  the  stemoabin  window, 
and  splintered  the  bidwaitwith  another,  wonnd- 
ing  a  asnman  slightly. 

"Lib  dowk  poewabj)  !"  shouted  Dodd,  through 
his  trumpet.  "fiayliss,giTehimashot." 

The  earronade  was  fiied  with  a  tremendous 
npoit,  but  no  visfible  efkcb.  The  pirate  crept 
neaier,  steering  in  and  oat  like  a  snake  to  avoid 
tiie  caironades,  and  firing  those  two  henry  guns 
alternately  into  the  devoted  ship.  He  ht^ed  tite 
Agra  now  nearly  every  shot. 

The  two  avaOable  CRrroimdes  replied  ninsily, 
and  jumped,  as  usual ;  they  sent  one-  fAirty-two 
pound  shot  dean  through  the  sdtooner's  deck 
and  side ;  but  that  was  Uterally  aH  they  did 
worth  spelling  of, 

"  Curse  them !"  cried  ©odd;  "load  thera  with 
grape!  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  ball. 
And  all  my  eighbeen-poundeue  dumb!  The 


ooward  wcm't  come  alongside  and  giro  them  * 
chanee." 

At  the  next  ^soharge  the  pimte  oh^ipcd  tho 
mizen  mast,  and  knocked  a  sailorinto  dnd  pieee» 
on  the  foreeastle.  Dodd  pot  lua  helm  down  en 
the  smoke  okaxed,  and  got  three  oarronadcs  to- 
bear,  heavilyladen with  pq^.  Sevend  pirates  Caltr 
dead  orwDonded,  on  the  crowded  deck,  and  some 
holea  appeared  in  the  fcoesail;  this  one  inteiv 
change  was  quite  ia  favour  of  the  ship. 

Bat  the  lesson  made  the  enemy  more  oantiona^ 
he  crept  nearer,  but  steered  so  acbcHtly,  new  right 
astern,  now  on  the  quarter,  that  the  ship  ocmid 
seldom  bring  more  than  one  earronade  to  bear^ 
while  he  rak^  her  fore  and  aft  ya&  gmpa  and  balL 

in  this  alarming  sitnatiou,  Dodd  kept  aa  many 
of  the  men  below  as  possiblB;  hot,  for  all  hie- 
could  do,  four  were  killed  and  aeren  wounded. 

PuUalov^a  mxd  oanw  too  trae:  it  wae  the 
awordfish  and  the  whale:  it  was  %  fl^  cf 
hammer  and  aavil ;  «w  fait,  <Aer  nade  & 
noise.  CauHons  and  onid,  tiie  pinte  huvoB 
the  poor  hulking  creaton^  qaartnrsind  xaiDsd 
her  at  point  Umk  distnue.  He  made  her  p«a» 
a  Utter  time.  And  )m  osptaiBl  To  see  th« 
Wintering  hull,  the  parting^rouds,  the  shivered 
gear,  and  hear  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  his- 
wounded;  and  he  unable  to  reply  in  kind! 
The  sweat  of  agony  poured  down  his- fine.  Qb, 
if  he  could  but  reach  the  open  sea,  and  square 
liis  yards,  and  make  a  long  ohase  of  it;  periiaps 
fall  in  with  aid.  Winemg  under  each  heny 
blow,  he  crept  dog^dly,  paitiaitly,  on,  towudfr 
that  one  visible  hope. 

At  hist^  wheB  the  ship  was  oloved  with  shot, 
and  peppered  with  grap<^  t^eduomel  ofptaedt  m 
five  minutes  more  he  coiid  put  her  dead  before 
the  wind. 

No.  The  pirate,  on  whose  side  luek  had 
been  from  the  firat,  got  half  a  broadside  to  bear 
at  long  musket  shot,  killed  a  midshipman  by 
Dodd's  sidr,  cut  away  two  of  the  Agra's  mizett 
shrouds,  wounded  tbe  gaff:  and  cut  jib  stay  7 
down  fell  that  powerful  sail  into  the  watei;  amf 
dragged  across  t!ie  ship's  fiarcfoot;  stoppiijg  her 
way  to  the  open  sea  she  panted  for;  Hie  mates 
groaned ;  the  crew  cheered  stoutly,  as  British  iars 
do  in  any  great  disaster;  tbe  pirates  yelled  with 
ferocious  triumph,  like  the  devils  they  looked; 

Bat  most  human  events',  even  calaori^,  have 
two  sides.  The  Agra  being  brought  almost  to  a 
standstill,  the  pirate  forged  ah^  against  his^ 
will,  and  the  combat  toc^  a  new  and  terrible- 
form,  ^e  elephant  gon  popped,  and  the 
lifle  orsobed,  in  the  A^m's  mizen  top,  and 
the  man  at  the  pirate's  hehn  jumped  into  utc  air- 
and'feH  dead:  both  Theorists  dahned  him.  Thm. 
the  fhiee  camraadea  pespered  him  hody ;-  and 
he  buried  an  iron  showerbadc  with  Catal  effect. 
Thenidrlast  tike  long  IS-pomtders on  the  sun- 
deek  got  a  word  in.  The  dd  I^ler  was  not  the- 
man  to  miss  a  vessel  alongside  in  a  quiet  sea  ; 
he  sent  two  ronnd  diot  dean  Uiroogh  him;  tile 
third  splintered  his  bolwari:,  and  swept  across 
hisdeciL^ 
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"  His  masts-!  fire  at  his  masts !"  roared  Dodd 
to  Monk,  throt^h  Ms  trumpet;  be  then  gpotthe 
jib  olear,  aiod  nMide  what  lail  he'  eoold  withont 
taking  idl  the  hands-  from  the  guns. 

!Ehia  kept  the  Tsssels  nearly  ^oi^fsade  a  few 
minute^  aud  tlie  6ght  was  liot  as  fire.  The 
pirate  now  for  the  first  time  hoisted  his  flag.  It 
was  black  aa  ink.  His  crew  yelled  as  it  rose :  the 
Britons,  instead  of  qiuuling,  eheered  with  fierce 
derision ;  the  grate's  wild  crew  of  yellow 
Malays,  Uaok  ohinless  Papuans,  and  bronzed 
Portuguese,  served  their  side  guns,  IS-poonders, 
well  aud  with  ferocious  cries;  the  white  Britons, 
di'unk  with  battle  novr,  naked  to  the  waist, 
gnmed  with  powder,  imd  jotted  like  leopards 
with  blood,  their  own  and  their  mates',  replied  with 
loud  undaunted  oheers,  Emd  deadly  hail  of  grape 
from  the  qufurter  deck;  while  the  master-gunner 
md  Iria  mates,  loading  with  a  mpidity  ^e  mixed 
noes  0]^06ed  could  not  rival,  boiled  the 
schooner  wdl  between  innd  and  water,  and  then 
fired  chain  shot  at  her  maqts,  aa  ordered,  and 
began  to  play  the  miaohief  with  her  shroods  and 
rigging.  Meantime,  FoUalore  and  Eenealy,  aided 
by  Vespuian,  who  loaded,  were  quietly  butdier' 
inff  the  pirate  crew  two  a  muiate,  and  hoped  to 
settle  the  question  they  were  fightmg  for; 
smooth  bore  v.  xifle :  but  nnluokily  neither  fired 
once  viAout  killing;  so  there  was  noihii^ 
proTCtt." 

Hie  x»nite,  bold  as  he  was,  ^fc  niA.  of  fair 
fighting  first  t  he  hoisted  his  mainsail  and  drew 
rapidly  ahead,  with  a  slight  bearing  to  wind- 
ward, aud  dismounted  a  oarronade  and  store 
in  the  ship's  quarter-boat,  by  way  of  a  parting 
kick. 

The  men  hurled  a  contemptuous  cheer  after 
bim;  they  thought  they  had  beaten  him  off.  But 
Dodd  knew  better.  He  was  but  retiring  a  little 
way  to  make  a  more  deadly  attack  than  evei-:  he 
would  soon  wear,  and  crosis  the  Ag^t's  defence- 
IcM  bows,  to  rake  her  fore  aud  aft  at  pistol- 
shot  dist^ce;  or  ^pple,  and  board  ftie  en- 
feebled ship  two  hundred  strong. 

Dodd  flew  to  the  helm,  and  with  his  own  hands 
put  it  hard  a  weather,  to  give  the  deck  gmis  one 
more  c)umoe,,tbe  last,  of  sinking  or  disabling  the 
Destroyer.  As  the  ship  obeyed,  and  a  deck  gun 
bellowed  below  him,  he  saw  a  vessel  nmning  out 
from  Long  Island,  and  coming  swiftly  up  on  bis 
lee  quarter. 

It  was  a  schooner.  Was  she  coming  to  hb 
aidP 

Horror!  A  black  ^  floated  from  her  fore- 
vnsthe^d. 

WfaileDodd's^eswerestaiinff  slmostout  of  his 
bead  at  thisdeatiiUov  to  hope.  Monk  fired  i^wi; 
and  just  then  4  pale  ftoe  oarae  dose  to  Dodd's, 
and  solemn  Toiee^riuspered^  his  ear:  "'ftvmunt- 
niiim  u  Mwiv4Mff"  It  wos  tfae  &st  mate. 

Dodd  seized  his  hand  courulsively,  and  pointed 
to  the  pirate's  consort  eomisg  up  to  finish  them ; 
and  3^d,  mth  the  calm  of  atotve  man's  despair, 
**  Outhascs  I  and  die  hard !" 
'  At  that  momwt  the  master  gunner  fired  his 
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Iftst  gun.  It  sent  a  oluiin  shot  on  board  the  re- 
tiring pirate,  took  off  a  Ptntngnese  head  and 
spun  it  clean  into  ttie  sea  ever  so  &r  to  wiudward, 
and  cut  the  schooner's  foremast  so  nearly  tbroi^ 
thatittreqibledandnodded,  and  presently  snapped 
with  aloud  erack,  uid  oame  down  like  al»oken  tree, 
with  tie  ya«i  and  sul;  the  latter  overlapping 
the  deck  and  burying  itself  blaok  flag  and  all  in 
the  sea ;  and  there,  in  raoe  mom^,  lay  the  De- 
stroyer buffeting  and  wriggling— like  a  heron  on 
the  water  with  his  loi^  wi^'  broken—an  utter 
cripple. 

The.Tiotorionft  crew'  nused  a  stnniing  chew. 

"  Silence !"  iwed  Dodd,  with  bis  ^mpet. 
"All  hands  make  sail !" 

He  set  his  courses,  bent  a  new  jib,  fund  stood 
out  to  windward  close  hauled,  in  hopes  to  make  a 
good  offing,  and  then  put  his  ship  dead  before 
the  wind,  which  was  now  rising  to  a  stiff  breeae* 
In  doing  this  he  crossed  the  crippled  pirate's 
stem,  within  eighty  yards;  and  sore  was  the 
temptation  to  rake  him ;  but  his  ammunition 
being  short,  aud  his  danger  being  immiueut  ^va 
the  other  pirate,  he  had  the  8el^commaud  to 
resist  the  great  temptation.  The  pvates,  though 
in  great  confusion,  and  expecting  a  biHxtdside, 
ttuiued  a  gun  dead  ^ 

Dodd  saw,  and  hailed  the  mizen  top:  "Can 
you  two  bind»  tiiera  &om  firing  that  gun  P" 

"  I  vatther  think  we  ceu,"  said  rullaloTe,  "  eb, 
oolonel  P"  and  tapped  his  long  rifle. 

The  ship's  bows  no  sooner  crossed  tho 
sdtoonei.''s  stem  than  a  Malay  ran  aft  with  a 
linstock.  Pop  went  the  colonel's  ready  carbine, 
and  the  Malay  fell  over  dead,  aai  the  linstock 
flew  out  of  bis  hand.  A  tail  Portuguese,  witha 
movement  of  n^,  snatched  it  up,  mid  darted  to 
the  gnu :  the  Yankee  rifie  cracked,  but  a  moment 
too  late.  Ba^!  went  the  pirate's  gun,  aad 
crashed  into  the  Agra's  side,  and  passed  nearly 
through  lieri 

"Ye  missed  him  !  Ye  missed  him !"  cried 
the  rival  theorist,  joyfully.  He  was  mistaken : 
the  smoke  cleared^  md  there  was  the  pirate 
captain  leaning  wounded  agunst  the  mainmast 
with  a  Yankee,  bullet  in  bis  shoulder,  and  his  crew 
uttering  yetls'of  dismay  and'  vengeance.  They 
jumped,  tmd  raged^  aud  brandished  their  kuive^ 
and  made  horrid  gesticulations  of  revenge ;  and 
the  white  eyeballs  of  the  Malaya  aud  Papuans 
glittered  fi^disldy;  and  tiie  wennded  captain 
raised  his  sound  ann  and  had  a  ngnal  hoisted  to 
his  consort^  ami  she  bore  up  in  ebase,  and 
jamnii^  ber  foce  btise  fiat  as  a  board,  lay  far 
neai-er  the  wind  than  tbe  Agch  oould,  and  sailed 
three  feet  to  her  two  besides.  On  this  superiorit^y 
bei!^  made  clear,  the  situalion  of  the  Merchant 
vesad,  tiiou^^  not  so  utterly  desperate  as  before 
Monk  fired  bis  Indty  shot^  became  pitiable 
enough.  If  she  ran  before  the  wind,  ilie  fresh 
pirate  would  out  ber  off :  i/  she  lay  to  windward, 
straight  postpone  the  inevitable  and  fatal  col- 
lision wiUi  a  foe  as- strong  as  that  she  had  only 
esoaped  hy  a  rare  lueoe  of  luck ;  but  this  would 
give  the  orippled  pirate  Ume  to  refit  and  mtite  to 
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destroy  her.  Add  to  this  the  foiling  ammmution, 
nod  ihe  thinned  crew  I  ' 

Dodd  cast  his  eyes  all  roTuid  the  horizon  for 
heb. 

TbeseftTasUank. 

The  bri^t  "son  vaa  hidden  now ;  drops  of  tam 
fdl^Mult^Tudvub^inniiigtosiiig;  and  the 
seatoiise  alitUe. 

"GeDtlsmen,"  audlu^  *' let  nskned  down  and 
pray  for  wisdom,  in  this  sore  stnit." 

He  and  his  oflloera  kneeled  on  the  quarter 
deok.  'Whea.  they  rose,  Dodd  stood  i^pt  about 
a  minute;  his  great  tiunightfal  eye  saw  no  more 
the  ecemf,  the  sea,  nor  anything  .eternal ;  it 
was  tunied  inward.  His  officers  looked  at  him 
inailenoe. 

"Sbarpe,"  said  he,  at  last,  "there  mutt  be  a 
way  out  them  with  Buoh  a  breeze  as  this  is 
now ;  if  we  could  but  see  it." 

"  Ay,  if"  groaned  Sharpe. 

Dodd  mused  agiun. 

"About  ship !"  sud  he,  softly,  like  an  absent 
man. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Ste^  due  north !"  said  he,  still  like  one 
whose  mind  was  elsewhere. 

While  tiie  ship  was  coming  about,  he  gave 
minute  orders  to  the  mates  and  tho  gunner,  to 
ensure  cooperation  in  the  first  part  of  a  delicate 
and  dangerous  manoeuvre  he  had  resolved  to  try. 

The  wind  was  W.N.W. :  he  was  standing 
north:  one  pirate  lay  on  his  lee  beam  stop- 
ping a  leak  between  wmd  and  water,  and  ha(dung 
the  deok  clear  of  Ids  broken  ma^  and  yards* 
Ihe  other  fresh,  and  thirsting  for  the  easy  iney, 
came  np  frton  tiie  N  Jl.,  to  weather  on  him  and 
hug  on  his  quarter,  pirate  fasliion. 

When  they  were  distant  about  a  cable's  length, 
the  fresh  pirate,  to  meet  the  ship's  change  of 
tactics,  cdianged  his  own,  pnt  his  helm  np  a 
little,  and  gave  the  ship  a  broadside,  well  aimed 
but  not  dettruotiTe,  the  guns  bdi%  loaded  with 
ball. 

Dodd,  instead  of  replying,  as  was  expected, 
took  advantage  of  the  smoke  and  put  his  ship  he- 
fore  the  wind.  By  this  unexpected  stroke  the  res* 
sels  eng^^ed  ran  swiftly  at  right  angles  towards  one 
point,  and  the  pirate  saw  himself  menaced  with 
two  serious  perils ;  a  collision,  which  might  send 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  minute,  or  a 
broadside  delivered  at  pistol-shot  distance,  and 
witli  no  possibility  of  his  making  a  return.  He 
must  either  put  his  helm  up  or  down.  He  chose 
Uie  bolder  course,  put  his  helm  hard  a  lee,  and 
stood  ready  to  give  broadside  for  broadside.  But 
ere  he  oonld  bring  his  lee  guns  to  bear,  he  must 
(^er  his  how  for  one  moment  to  the  ship's  broad- 
side; and  in  that  moment,  which  Dodd  had  pro- 
vided for.  Monk  and  his  mates  raked  him  fore 
and  aft  at  short  distance  with  all  the  fire  guns 
that  were  clear  on  that  side ;  the  carronades  fol- 
lowed and  mowed  him  slantwise  with  grape 
and  canisteri  the  almost  simultaneous  disch^e 
of  eight  guns  made  the  ship  tremUe,  and  en- 
veloped her  in  thit^  smoke ;  loud  aluieks  and 


groans  were  heard  from  the  schooner:  the 
smoke  cleared;  the  pirate's  mainsail  hung  on 
deck,  his  jib-boom  was  cut  off  like  a  carrot 
and  the  strog^iinBt  his  (t/nuaX  locdced  Uce, 
lanes  of  dead  and  wouaded  )aj  still  or  writhing 
cm  his  deck,  and  his  lee  scuppers  ran  blood  into 
the  sea. 

The  ship  rushed  down  the  wind,  leaving  the 
schooner  staggered  and  all  abroad.  But  not  fw 
long ;  the  pirate  fired  his  broadside  after  all,  at 
the  now  flying  Agra,  split  one  of  the  carronades 
in  two,  and  killed  a  Lascar,  and  made  a  hole  in 
the  foresail ;  this  doi^  he  hoisted  his  mainsail 
again  in  a  trice,  sent  his  wounded  bdow,  floog 
his  dead  overboard,  to  the  horror  of  their  foes, 
and  came  after  the  flying  ship,  yawing  and  firing 
his  bow  chasers.  The  ship  was  silent.  She  had 
no  shot  to  throw  away.  Not  only  did  she  take 
these  blows  like  a  coward,  but  all  »gns  of  life 
disappeared  on  her,  except  two  men  at  Uie 
wheel,  tmd  the  captam  on  the  main  gangway. 

Dodd  had  ordered  the  crew  out  <rf  the  ri^png, 
armed  them  with  cutlasses,  and  laid  them  flat  on 
the  forecastle.  He  also  compelled  Eenealy  and 
Fullalove  to  come  down  out  of  harm's  wi^,  no 
wiser  on  the  smooth  bore  question  than  they 
went  up. 

The  great  patient  ship  ran  environed  by  her 
foes;  one  destroyer  right  in  her  course,  another 
in  her  wake,  following  her  with  yells  of  vengeance, 
and  pounding  away  at  ber-^mt  no  reply. 

Suddenly  tiie  ydls  of  the  pirates  on  both  sides 
oeased,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  dead  alenoe 
on  the  sea. 

Tet  nothing  fresh  had  happened. 

Yes,  tins  had  happened :  the  pirates  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  j^rates  to  leewaid,  of  the  Agn,  had 
found  out,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  that  the 
merd^t  captain  they  had  lashed,  and  bullied, 
and  tortured,  was  a  patient  but  tremendous  man. 
It  was  not  only  to  rake  the  fresh  sdiooner  he 
had  put  his  ship  before  the  wind,  but  also  by  a 
double,  daring,  masterstroke  to  huri  his  monster 
ship  bodily  on  the  other.  Without  a  foresail  she 
coidd  never  get  out  of  his  way.  Her  crew  had 
stopped  the  leak,  and  cut  away  and  onahvped 
the  broken  foremast,  and  were  stepping  a  new 
one,  when  they  saw  the  hi^  ship  bearing  down 
in  full  sail.  Nothing  easier  than  to  slip  oat  of 
her  way  could  they  get  the  foresail  to  draw; 
but  the  time  was  short,  tiie  deadly  intention 
mamfest,  the  coming  destruction  swift. 

After  that  solemn  silence  came  astormoftsies 
and  curses,  as  their  seamen  went  to  work  to  fit 
the  yard  and  raise  the  sail;  while  their  fighting 
men  seized  their  matohbdES  and  trained  the 
guns.  They  were  well  oommanded  by  an  heroio 
able  villain.  Astern  the  consort  thundered;  but 
tlie  Agra's  response  was  a  dead  silence  mon 
awful  than  brosdsides. 

for  then  was  seen  with  what  m^esty  the 
enduring  Angjo-Saxon  ^bts. 

One  oT  that  indomitable  race  on  tho  gangway, 
one  at  the  foremast,  two  at  the  wheel,  conned  ami 
steered  the  great  ship  down  on  a  hundred  matdi* 
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looks  and  a  grinning  broadside,  just  as  tiL«y  would 
hare  comiea  and  stewed  hor  into  a  British  ha- 
bonr. 

"Stai^boaidl"  Baidl>odd,badeQpcdmTOioe, 
vith  a  motion  of  bis  hand. 
"Stacboarditis." 

Hie  pirate  vrigf^  abead  a  little.  The  maa 
fionrard  made  a  siUnt  signal  to  Dodd. 
"FoHrsaidDodd^tiQieUr. 

"Port  it  is." 

Bat  at  this  oritioal  moment  tiie  pirate  astern 
sent  a  miscMeTOus  shot,  and  knocked  one  of  the 
men  to  atoms  at  the  helm. 

Dodd  waved  his  hand  without  a  word,  and 
another  man  rose  from  the  deck,  and  took  his 
place  in  silence,  and  laid  his  ana  baking  hand  on 
the  wheel  stained  with  that  nun's  warm  blood 
whose  place  he  took. 

The  high  ship  was  now  scarce  sixty  yards 
distant;  tie  turned  io  know :  she  reared  her  lofty 
figure-bead  with  great  awful  shoots  into  the  air. 

But  now  the  panting  pirates  got  their  ner* 
foresail  hoisted  with  a  joyful  shout :  it  drew,  the 
schooner  gathered  way,  fuid  their  fiirioas  consort 
dose  on  the  Agra's  heels  just  then  soourged  her 
deck  with  grape. 

"  Port !"  said  Dodd,  oabnly. 

"Port  it  is." 

The  giant  prow  darted  at  the  escapinf^  pirate. 
That  acre  of  coming  oannss  took  the  wmd  out 
of  the  swiiit  schooner's  foresail}  it  flapped:  oh, 
then  she  was  doomed!  That  awful  moment 
parted  the  races  on  board  her;  thePi^uans  and 
8o<doos,  their  bUok  faces  livid  and  blue  with 
honror,  leaped  yelling  into  the  sea,  or  crouched 
and  whimpered ;  the  yellow  Malays  and  brown 
Portngnese,  Utough  bUnclied  to  one  colour  now, 
turned  on  death  like  dying  panthers,  fired  two 
cannon  slap  into  the  ship's  bows,  and  snapped 
thdr  muskets  and  matchlocks  at  their  solitary 
executioner  on  the  ship's  gangway,  and  out  flew 
their  knives  like  cni8b«d  wasp's  stings.  Cbash  ! 
the  Indiaman's  cut-water  in  thick  smoke  beat  in 
the  schooner's  broadside :  down  went  her  masts 
to  leeward  like  fishing-rods  whipping  the  water ; 
there  was  a  horrible  shridung  yell;  wild  forms 
leiqied  off  on  the  Agra,  and  'were  hacked  to  pieces 
almost  ere  they  reached  the  deck— a  surge,  a 
chasm  in  the  sea,  filled  with  an  instant  rash  of 
engulphing  waves,  a  long,  awful,  grating,  grind- 
ing noise,  never  to  be  forgotten  in  tbis  world,  all 
almig  tmder  the  ship's  keel— and  the  feaiful 
majestic  monster  passed  on  over  the  blank  she 
had  made,  with  a  pale  crew  standing  sDent  and 
awestrudc  on  her  deck ;  a  cluster  of  wild  heads 
and  staring  ^balls  bobbing  like  corks  in  her 
foaming  wake,  sole  relic  tit  the  blotted-out 
destroyer;  and  a  wounded  man  statmeong  on 
tiie  gangway,  with  bands  nidifted  ttd  stning 
eyes. 

Shot  m  two  pkces,  the  head  and  the  breast  I 
With  a  loud  cry  of  pi^  and  dismay,  Sharpe, 
Pullalove,  Eenealy,  and  ouen,  rushed  to  catch 
bim;  but,  ere  they  got  near,  the  obtain  of  the 
tritimpluuKt  ship  nu  down  on  bis  bands  and 


km^,  bis  head  sank  over  the  gangway,  and  his 
blood  lan  fost  and  pattered  in  ^  midst  of  them, 
on  the  deck  be  bad  defended  so  bravely. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  VESUVIUS. 

Week  I  first  bagan  what  proved  to  be  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  witn  Mount  Vesuvius, 
its  condition  and  general  appearance  were  very 
different  from  what  they  now  are.  It  was  in  con- 
tinuous but  very  harmless  action.  For  more 
than  two  years,  daring  which  I  lived  in  full 
view  of  the  volcsno,  there  was  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  a  pause  of  more  than  five  minutes  be- 
tween its  eruptions.  A  jet  of  red-hot  stones 
sprung  gneefullT  from  the  topmost  peak,  most 
Hrt<»  whidi  fell  back  into  the  capacioos  throat 
from  which  th^  had  issued,  while  the  few  whidi 
escaped  uerer  came  far  enoo^  to  reach  a  visitor. 
Constant  processions  of  chair-bearers,  carrying 
male  and  temale  Gay  Fawkeses,  had  worn  a  firm 
staircase  upon  tlie  extreme  edge  of  an  old  lava- 
stream,  up  wliich  they  proceeded  safely  and 
easily,  not  forgetting,  however,  so  soon  as  they 
had  reached  tlteedgeofthe  cone,  to  throw  them- 
selves down  in  well-studied  attitudes  of  exhaus- 
tion, mutely  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  their 
burdens.  A  descent  of  some  ten  feet  led  into 
tlie  crater,  which  was  entirely  floored  with  lava, 
blue  and  brown  rock,  everywhere  at  the  same 
level,  save  at  one  point  where  it  rose  into  a  mass 
of  magnificent  precipices,  gorgeously  colonred 
in  all  hues  of  green,  brown,  and  orange.  Close 
against  these  precipices  stood  the  central  chim- 
ney of  soft  hot  black  ashes,  in  shape  a  ngantic 
tile-kiln,  continually  self-augmented  oy  the 
stones  flung  from  its  own  throat.  The  circam- 
ference  of  the  crater  was,  at  that  time,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  the  edge  tolerably  horizontal, 
excepting  on  tlie  left  of  the  ascent,  where  it 
rose  into  a  high  peak,  higher  even  than  the 
central  chimncjr  or  than  the  adjacent  mountain 
of  Somma,  which  is  the  broken  shell  of  the  old 
Vesuvius,  destroyer  of  the  buried  cities.  Across 
the  field  of  lava  a  path  had  been  formed  by 
piling  on  each  hand  taa  inconvenient  block,  and 
along  tbis  path  the  refreshed  ohaurmen  used  to 
trot  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  cone,  whence  a 
perfectly  map-like  view  of  Pompeii  is  attained, 
the  streets,  squares,  temples,  and  amphitheatre 
looking  like  an  architeoturat  toy. 

A  descending  path  through  the  soft  grey  ash 
of  the  cone  having  been  also  established,  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  volcano  as  a  show- 
place  seemed  perfect,  and  looked  to  the  casual 
visitor  as  satisfactory  and  as  likely  to  last  as  the 
institutions  of  the  countrv  looked  to  the  same 
visitor.  Yet  a  steady  and  very  gradud  process 
of  diuige  was  going  on  all  uie  while.  From 
time  to  tune  akme  the  surface  of  the  lava-field 
would  be  seen  a  fine  cf  smoke,  looking  by  day 
exactly  like  boming  peat  on  a  moor,  but  at 
night  a  streak  of  fire,  a  streamlet  of  burning 
laviu  which  flowing— as  lava  almost  always  does ' 
--4lone  tlie  top  of  a  self-made  ridge,  usually 
expen£d  its  force  aft«r  a  coarse  of  eighty  or  a 
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hondred  ytfds,  imd  in  a  or  two  eeftsed 
floTina  mtirAjt  to  be  succeeded  by- a  similiir 
rirnletinttnotfttt  part  of  the  enter.  Small  ns 
vere  these  streams,  being  rarely  above  three 
feet  diameter,  their  constant  incursions  be^ 
to  produce  a  risiUe  anfftnentation  in  the  rocky 
mass,  \rhich  approacheagradaalljtothe  trodden 
patlivay,  and  at  length  pushing  boTore  it  tlie 
boulders,  which  bad beennsed  ai  botnme-sbones, 
compelled  the  (Aair-bearors  to  move  closet  to 
the  foot  of  t3ie  Palo  preoipice.  Tlie  phenomena, 
too,  vere  mon  Hbreate&ing  and  more  'btitastio. 
One  i6^t  ft  vas  a  brRlwtft  tircr  of  iiTe  in  a 
trench,  a  fUrione  in  length,  ^ome  ten  ftet  wide, 
perfectlif  straight,  and  with  bFmks  as 
*'pionied  and  tirilled"— if  that  be  the  T^t 
reading-*-w  wtdd  hurt  been  dcme  by  the  nost 
aceomplnhed  nam-.  The  iftream  ran  flercel; 
enongh  wliere  visims,  botTMnshed  mjaterionslv 
under  a  pre<npic&  even  as  it  liad  emergeif. 
Some  dajrs  later,  I  found  it— diy,  I  was  goinff  to 
say,  but  I  mem  no  \<mgat  ilowrng,  and  what 
had  been  liquid  was  now  a  well-laid  street  of 
blue  pavemcTrt,  of  which  I  more  than  once 
gladly  availed  n^elf  to  relieve  "uneasy  steps 
over  the  burning  marl."  Another  time  we  came 
suddenly  upon  an  oval  gap,  snrroonded  by  per- 

fiendicniar  rocks,  at  the  Ibottom  of  which  the 
ava  rolled  in  steady  solemn  billows.  The  glare 
and  the  sound  of  the  fiery  lake  were  smgnlarly 
awful.  In  a  few  days  tnis  likewise  vanished, 
leaving  a  gaping  irregular  hole  too  precipitous 
and  snlphur-stamed  for  safe  access.  By  this 
time  the  field  of  lava  had  swelled  in  dimensions 
till  the  whole  crater  was  brimmed  with  roc%. 
The  bntterflies,  T  noticed,  had  disappeared,  uid 
the  ants  who,  on  anti-yegetsrian  principles,  had 
established  their  colonies  in  the  utterly  arid  dust 
of  the  monntaiQ,  had  all  departed.  I'lie  moun- 
tain was  evidently  "  miehing  mallicho,"  but  the 
old  breathing-place  above  went  on  with  its  ac- 
customed regularity,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
a  great  outbreak.  Even  when  the  lava  stream  at 
length  poured  over  the  edge  towards  Torre  del 
Annunziata,  the  process  was  so  gradual  that  we 
could  watch  with  safety  the  ground  behind  ns 
covered  by  the  hot  stream,  conscious  that,  by  a 
very  small  exertion,  we  could  outstrip  the  de- 
scending mass,  and,  passing  safi^y  in  front  of  it, 
regain  oor  former  poution.  The  fact  is,  that 
lava,  thongh  irresistible,  is  a  vay  slow-moviDg 
foe.  Certain  poetic  descriptions  of  heroes 
chased  hard  by  the  fast-Qowmg  fire  are  sadly 
at  variance  with  truth.  Nor  is  it  easv  to 
imagine  human  life  in  danger  from  a  lava- 
strcain,  unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  very 
sound  sleeper  finding  his  bouse  surrounded 
during  the  uiglit.  Boiling  water  and  mephitic 
gases  are  the  more  rapid  and  deadly  weapons  of 
the  volcanic  arsenal,  and  these  are  liappi^  rare. 

All  matters  being  now  duly  disposea  In  order 
for  atlack,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  ge- 
neral and  bis  staff  should  appear  on  the  field, 
and  on  the  same  afternoon  oux  smidl  party,  as 
we  returned  round  the  edge  of  the  crater,  in 
the  direction  of  Fompcii,  met  with  a  startling 
apparition.  A  brisk  wiiul  from  the  sea  carriea 


before  it  flie  v^ioan  from  the  oentnd  moath 
towards  the  js^ed  ud  saw-like  edges  of  Somma, 

when,  looking  in  that  direction,  we  snddealj 
obsemd  a  human  Ggue  of  Semitic  sise.  Hie 
giant  strode  along  the  enimfoling  a»d  perpite> 
dicular  cliffs,  and  was  followed  by  two  otberi,  one 
a  youthful  mon^  not  above  forty  feet  high. 

Whether  the  Titans  esoaped  from  2<eHs's 
prison-chambers  boieath  oar  feet  Were  taking-an 
evening  walk,  or  whether  the  Brooken  spectre, 
aoocmipamed  his  family,  had  indulged  himself 
with  a  trip  to  Naplw,  we  could  not  deoide,  but 
the  spectres  kept  side  by  side  vrith  us  as  we 
walk^  «n,  and  sooa  bwm  their  ohl  game  of 
municry  just  as  I  remembered  to  have  read  of 
U»e  Hartz  giant  in  that  darling  of  my  childhood, 
the  HuBdted  W<nden.  The  practical,  optical, 
and  altog^er  irreverential  spirit  of  the  age 
now  s^sed  oa  na,  and  urged  us  to  nudce  fun  of 
the  poor  monatm  by  jumping  and  gesUenlatiuj^ 
thereby  compelling  the  ghosts  to  leap  forty  feet 
high,  and  wrestle  with  tue  sulphurous  smoke  on 
TOich  their  shapes  were  visible.  This  pheno- 
nenon  ma^  tend  to  explain  in  5<Hne  degree  a 
puzaling  circumsUnce  in  the  recorded  history  of 
Old  Booty,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  "pull 
devil  poll  baker"  slide  of  the  old  galante-show 
huitem.  It  may  beTemembered  that  the  captain 
of  a  schooner  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  Moad- 
brimmed  ship  chandler,  under  whose  regnneo  he 
and  liis  crew  had  pined,  ''go  to  the  devil,"  and, 
being  brought  before  a  magistrate  by  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  Quaker,  supported  himself  by  the 
testimony  of  fab  crew,  w9io  one  and  all  depoMd  to 
hffvinff  actually  seen  the  Qnakei's  image  ponued 
round  the  crater  of  Strombdlt  by  oerUifi  boraed 
md  tailed  gentry  of  ominous  aspect.  Admitting 
the  gramimvoral  appendages  and  the  identity  of 
the  sufferer  to  be  the  wo^  of  imagination,  it  is 
still  difficult  to  account  for  the  optical  delusion, 
unless  by  supposing  that  a  somewhat  frimthir  com- 
bination to  that  described  above  had  enabled  the 
crew  to  witness  the  spectres  of  some  men  then 
actnally  on  the  mountain.  Tbe«tcdamatiooaf  the 
skipper,  "  Why,  that's  old  Booty  !"— oxplotives 
omitled*^ctiDg  on  imwnations  ibarpmed  by 
(oogh  j  ank  and  weevilly  mscait,  wiU  exj^ain  tbeir 
conviction  that  they  had  witnessed  the  ooo^gn 
punishment  of  the  purveyor  of  these  daintiea. 

An  equally  striking  and  less  ammnng  auoari- 
tiou  was  witnessed  at  a  later  period.  When 
dressing,  in  the -calm  spring  momiags  before  the 
sea>bree»  had  set  in,  my  atteation  liad  been 
often  drawn  to  a  oorioas  appearance  at  the 
mouth  cd  tlie  volcano.  Instead  of  ike  ordinary 
olooi^  pennant  which  by  floating  landward 
indicated  fine  weather,  or  by  dinging  to  and 
rolling  down  the  sea-face  of  the  volcano  gave 
token  of  rain,  a  thin  rod  of  smoke  would  at  times 
project  pen>endicnlarly  upwards,  surmounted  by 
a  small  disk  apparently  spinning  round.  Was, 
then,  Typboeus  proposing  to  set  up  as  a  street 
juggler?  The  Terraqueous  IHtans  of  Tartarus 
would  look  well  in  the  bill.  If  so,  his  skill  or 
his  extensive  chin  gave  him  superhuman  advan- 
tages, for  I  have  seen  three  ana  even  four  plates 
at  once  spinning  on  their  respective  sti<^ 
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9h«  m;r*^  at  laigtit  dinmd  vp,  and  that 
in  a  mnner  irinoh  at  -ftnt  was  Toilly  Btartling. 
I  was  uttBg  akw  oi  the  edge  o£  Oe  orato-, 
^etohing  the  ea^ibaiy  pnopioM  pomooBly 
mentHmed,  «9  the  swrt  fictannix  ODject  tiwQ 
offered  by  tUe  Tt^eaiiQ.  I'he  niter  sUwea  of  a 
calm  hot  neon  Mtentiled ;  uts  my  oomnuie  (oat 
of  ogiA  soMewMia)  tlieiB  wu  mot  a  sokI  od  tins 
momtaiD,  and  the  wul  aea-hieeEe  had  either 
not  set  iM -or  not  readied  to  that  height.  The 
only  soand  whiofa  brake,  or  rather  iBteofiified, 
the  gUenee  was  the  oecaaaooai  pant  from  the 
mountain  foUovad  hj  ito  hnvdeiBjiet  of  atones, 
to  which  ooatom  bad  rendend  m  to  mdifferenfc  as 
that  we  never  nised  oar  heads  from  our  paper. 
Saddenl;  a  wild  and  wailing  sound  as  of  tortured 
spirits  filled  the  whole  air  around  and  abore 
me,  dying  gradually  aww  throogli  tlie  atmo- 
sphere. Toe  effect  on  toe  nerves  in  the  midst 
of  tills  totd  iditade  may  be  fairiy  deemed  tbe 
rererae  of  affieeable.  I  rose  hastuy,  and  went 
in  eearoh  of  my  f  nend,  whom  I  met  returning  to- 
wards me,  equally  sw^iaed,  and  I  may  honestly 
aay  equally  alarmed,  with  myself.  Various  con- 
jeetures,  alt  equally  nnsatiafaetory,  were  pro- 
pounded, when  agsm  the  wild  yell  filled  the  tur, 
and  died  out  as  before.  It  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sky,  but  in  the  vioinity  of  the 
central  orifioe,  a&d  we  aoootdingly  set  ourselves 
to  watch  steadSj  ike  phenomena  of  eruption. 
Our  pains  wen  Moa  lewaided.  Tlte  icffular 
process  ms  an  expktton  wWiii,  from  its  sound, 
appeared  to  originate  not  more  than  twenty  or 
l^niy  feet  below  the  volcano's  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  a  aligfatoBasusaioaftf  tbe  grotwd,  and 
followed  in  a  few  aeeoads  br  tbe  jei  of  stones 
and  ftafaes.  It  now  appeared  that  oecasioiu%, 
instead  of  fJie  U8nal6hower,altHgefimoke-giobe, 
filling  the  whole  gitping  moutu,  was  vomited 
forth,  and  buried  upward  to  a  &r  greater  heiglit 
tban  iiie  sbones  attained.  This  globe  «Q)eared 
in  violent  antation,  which  I  can  deseribe  only 
by  saymg  wit  even  particle  of  smoke  seemed 
uuons  to  hideitsw  m  tbe  eenbe  of  the  saasa. 
Ja.  a  few  aec(»d&  the  strujule  resulted  m  the 
dismptian  of  the  i^obci  whub  then  assumed  tbe 
form  of  a  liag,  such  as  may  c^teu  be  seen  in  the 
smoke  oC a  discharged  cannon,  eroonbeproduced 
in  cigar^meke  bi*  akilCul  artistu,  and  Qoated 
graduaUy  ms^,  um  «dges  still  retaining  their 
self-rohttory  motion.  The  formation  aiui  dis- 
appearance of  the  ring  v^re  acoonipanied  by  tlie 
impreesive  wail  whitm  bad  so  startled  uti;  aiiil 
further  investigation  convinced  us  thai  to  tliese 
Biuokc-gbbcs  wene  due  tbe  phenomena  of  platc- 
spinniog  described  abovc^  aluwugh  wben  close  to 
uie  oiater,  as  we  now  were,  it  was  dilKcult  to 
trace  the  tbiu  lineof  smoke  repceseating  the  stick. 

Thelaetof  oareKfCBienseB  m  worth  recor^g. 
as  it  gave  us  as  olue  an  iuught  into  Yulcau  s 
fotge  as  is  over  ^pamted  to  m«vtals.  It  was  a 
fine  aftenu>f)i^  tiu  mountain  nas  with 
vistiors.  Quo,  an  .American,  I  bul  pnviously 
met  at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  H6tel  des 
Bergufls  iu  fieneva.  JLt  tliat  time  he  had 
hegw  oonversation  by  informing  me  that, 
fiam  mg  a^eannc^  he  had  si^posed  me  to  be 


American,  but  that  my  pronunciation  of  the 
SttMj^Uk  langu^  soon  shoveil  him  that  I  was 
fiugli^.  Natnrsilyl8ud,"JuBtasyourpn)nttB< 
oiation  showed  me  that  you  were  American.'* 
"  Well  now !"  with  an  air  of  simple  wonder- 
vami^  "  haow  was  that  F"  He  then  went  oa  to 
ask  if  cmr  stwes  in  London  were  as  handsome 
as  the  stores  in  Paris  P  I  confessed  witb  some 
humility  that  our  shops  scarcely  eqoalled  iu 
brilliancy  those  of  the  Boulevuda  ^d  tlw  Hue 
de  Bivoli.  AJi,  well!  so  he  had  heard.  In 
that  case  he  shouldn't  think  much  of  them :  the 
Fftris  stoies  were  noway  to  be  compared  to  the 
stores  m  New  lork.  In  iwb,  everytbing  in 
Europe  (he  had  lauded  Havre  a  foi^ght 
af^)  seuoed  worn  outj  he  hod  been  dissp- 
pointed  with  everj^iDg  he  bad  seen,  and  ex- 
pected he  should  be  diwppunted  in  -everything 
he  did  see.  I  looked  sheraMsUy  for  supput 
towards  Moid  ifflano,  whion  was  fast  fauiw 
&om  xose-tint  to  justly  ney,  ami  endeavoured 
feebly  to  cover  my  (ana  Europe's)  defeat  a 
metar^ysioal  cobweb,  as  to  whether  he  thought 
it  possible  for  a  man  "  to  expeot  to  be  disq>- 
poured."  OnreoegniainghweinUieeouththe 
stem  critic  of  Europeui  mstitutions,  I  did  not 
venture  to  Iwing  forward  Vesuvius  as  a  cham- 
pion for  the  old  hemisphere,  for  the  monutain 
was  on  tliat  di^  as  laay  as  Neapolitans  are  said 
tobc^  udasEomananaUyam.  Notaparttole 
of  lava  was  in  motion,  and  tiie  breathings  of  the 
saouter  were  like  the  tomquil  puffs  of  a  medi- 
tative smokw.  So  xemarkable,  in  fact,  was  the 
quiet,  that  an  ascent  of  the  central  mount  was 
voted  practicable,  and  was  iittempted  hy  most  of 
our  party.  The  Amoican  went  silenUy  on  in 
searclioi  dia(q)pointment;  an  enthosiastie  £ng. 
lishman  was  convineed  be  shei^d  find  "iun"  up 
there ;  the  inevitable  Eagli^i  girl  was  there — 
wliere  is  she  not  F  Xf  we  Jiad  1^  bat  a  Frenoh 
painter  to  shame  us  all,  by  saving  the  "jeune 
miss"  from  some  featfvl  .peril,  the  oast  would 
luive  been  complete.  The  mounts  though  steep, 
was  easy  of  aooesa,  being  entirely  coated  with  soft 
black  ashes,  quite  as  hot  as  was  agieeaUe,  but 
offering  a  firm  foothold,  so  that  in  a  few  imnutes 
we  leacbed  the  summit.  The  scene  was  curious 
rather  tlian  terrific.  A  narrow  ridge  Of  soft  ash 
encompassed  -a  basHi,  or  rather  saucer— for  it 
was  apparently  very  shallow — Ihe  bottom  of 
which  was  concealed  from  us  by  a  mass  of  small 
pebbles  glowing  and  sbimmenug  with  intense 
lieat,  blaungwith  rays  brilliant  as  diamonds  and 
cai-buuclc8.7rhe  effect  was  tnilygorgeous;  such, 
at  least,  seemed  to  me  tbe  proper  ^itbet.  Tbe 
Englishman  pronounced  it  "Jolly.  "Hallo! 
what's  that  ?  why,  it's  a  shoe !  Here,  you  cliap 
— Bastony!"  and,  cotcliing  hold  of  his  guide's 
stick,  he  tried  to  fish  out  a  mysterious  object 
which  hiy  about  ten  feet  distant,  very  close  to 
the  fire.  Tlie  stick  was  too  short,  "a  step 
would  make  it  longer,"  said  Iheltooiau  motlier, 
aud  he  was  about  to  lake  that  step,  when  tlie 
guide,  with  earnest  gesticulations,  pointed  out 
the  startling  fact  that  tbe  wliolc  jewelled  floor 
was  iu  constant  motion : — not  merely  an  illusion 
caused  bj  the  hot  air,  but  a  veritable  (lancing  o( 
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each  separate  pebble.  The  mass  of  matter 
stood  upon  nothing,  and  we  were  actually  on  the 
edge  of  the  bottomless  pit !  Even  our  euei^Uc 
friend  vaa  oabned,  and  made  no  further  attempt 
to  draw  from  its  dread  abode  uriut,  if  it  were 
nail;  a  shoe*  mast  have  been  either  the  glass 
slipper  of  Cinderella,  or  the  brass  one  of 
Empedocles,  for  no  mere  leather  and  prunella 
could  endure  that  Titrifying  heat.  . 

"  By  Jove !  Isn't  it  like  beer  P"  said  a  voice 
at  tny  side.  The  national  simile  was  not^  ill 
chosen :  the  heaving  of  the  mass  of  glowing 
embers,  and  the  slight  cracks  wliicb  from  time  to 
time  permitted  the  escape  of  gas,  were  strikingly 
like  tne  movement  observable  in  the  scum  of  a 
fermenting  vat.  The  feeling  of  insecurity,  and 
the  consctoasiiess  that  we  were  there  upon  very 
nncertaiu  sufferance,  induced  us  to  retiW;  and 
tlie  party  were  at  various  stages  of  the  deaoen^ 
when  we  received  a  fearful  warning  that  the 
patienoo  of  the  mountain  had  been  tested  too 
long.  A  loud  roar,  fcdlowed  by  the  screams  of 
those  who,  seated  below,  were  watching  onr 
descent,  cansed  ns  nil  to  look  upward.  The 
scene  was  frightful.  The  whole  sky^  seemed 
filled  with  fiery  projectiles  of  all  sizes  and 
of  fantastic  shapes.  Even  at  that  moment  I 
distinctly  rememoer  thinking  how  like  one  mass 
was  to  a  Hansom : — a  sort  of  visible  embodiment 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  holocaust  of  all  the  gigs  in 
creation.  It  was  the  affair  of  a  moment.  Iq- 
sUncttvely  I  threw  myself  down,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  shelter  the  little  girt  who  was  with  me, 
wheuj  right,  left,  in  front,  behiiid,  came  the  ham- 
Dter-like  blows  of  tbe  falling  stones— a  liowl- 
ing  Neapolitan  tumbled  against  and  over  us — a 
number  of  red-hot  balls  bovndod  past  us-Hmd  we 
were  safe.  _  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  looked  round. 
The  American  and  a  comrade  were  plunging  ra- 
pidly down  the  slope,  closely  pursued  by  a  huge 
blaang  rock  which  ricocheted  past  in  terrible 
proximity  to  their  flying  fonns.  I  hope,  this  time 
at  all  events,  the  American's  disappointment  was 
an  agreeable  one.  The  enthusiastic  Englishman 
was  l>inding  up  his  hand,  at  once  bruised  and 
burnt  by  a  stone,  while  another  had  lamed  him, 
though  not  seriously.  His  first  thought  was  to 
offer  a  "skewdy"  (meaning^  a  scudo)  to  any  one 
who  would  ascend  and  bring  down  the  yonng  lady 
who  was  still  on  the  edge  of  the  pit's  mouth. 
Bat  his  good-natured  energy  was  needless ;  her 
guid^  a  steady  old  hand,  had  purposely  kept  his 
nonnd,  wisely  judging  that  from  falling  stones 
there  was  no  escape,  while  by  staying  at  the 
summit  they  avoided  the  dangers  of  the  ricoeket. 
We  wen  aoon  reunited,  glad  to  have  got  off  so 
cheaply,  and  warned  by  the  strong  faint  we  had 
received,  not  to  pry  too  closely  into  Nature's 
secrets.  My  stoiy  must  stop  here.  I  pretend 
to  describe  merely  the  preliminary  rehearsals; 
not  the  grand  perfonnance  which  followed  some 
months  later,  accompanied  with  an  earthquake, 
which  shook  all  the  seaboard  of  Tuscany.  It 
transcends  my  graphic  skill. 

Since  that  time,  Vesuvius  has  unde»one  many 
changes,  ominous  of  apiHoadiing  dissolution. 
The  enter  has  k»t  mneb  <tf  its  pictnresqueness, 


and  is  now  a  yawning  culf,  snrtounded  by  onim. 
bling  precipieea,  whicu  have  nooomuUtea  in  ill> 
compacted  niaoset  hig^  even  than  the  Funta  del 
Palo,  which  for  many  years  has  been'the  highest 
peak.  Lava-streams  now  now — when  they  flow 
at  tiX — not  from  the  crater,  but  from  the  base  of 
the  cone ;  and  tbe  mephitic  fissures  which  latdy 
opened  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  the  sea, 
seem  to  point  to  a  time  when  a  further  encroach- 
ment to  seaward  on  the  part  of  the  volcano  shall 
take  place,  and  the  present  Vesuvius  be  left  an 
empty  shell,  like  Somma,  the  Solfatara,  or  ike 
mob  of  nameless  volcanoes  which  crowd  the 
gigantic  base  of  Etna. 


THE  UNGOHMEROIAL  TRAVELLER. 

It  came  into  my  mind  tiiat  I  would  reoal  in 
these  notes  a  few  of  tlie  many  hostelries  I  have 
rested  at  in  the  courae  of  my  journeys ;  and, 
indeed,  I  had  taken  up  my  pen  for  the  purpose, 
when  I  was  baffled  by  an  accidental  circumstance. 
It  was  the  having  to  leave  off,  to  wish  the 
owner  of  a  certain  bright  face  that  looked  in  at 
my  door,  "many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 
Thereupon  a  new  thougltt  came  into  my  mind, 
driving  its  predecessor  out,  and  I  began  to  recal 
— instead  of  Inns — the  birthdays  that  I  have  put 
up  at,  on  my  way  to  this  present  sheet  of  paper. 

I  can  very  well  remember  beia|f  taken  out  to- 
visit  some  peach-faced  creature  in  a  blue  sash, 
and  shoes  to  correspond,  whose  life  I  supposed  to 
consist  entirely  birthdays.  XJp<m  seed-cake> 
sweet  wine,  and  shining  presents,  that  glorified 
young  person  seemed  to  me  to  be  exoiuBivelv 
reared.  At  so  early  a  stage  of  my  traveb  did  \ 
assist  at  the  anniversary  of  her  nativity  (and  be- 
come enamoured  of  her),  that  I  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired tbe  recondite  knowledge  that  a  birthday  is 
tlie  common  property  of  all  who  ire  bom,  but  sup- 
posed it  to  oe  a  special  gift  bestowed  by  tho' 
favouring  Heavens  on  that  one  distinguished 
infant,  liiere  was  no  other  company,  and  we  sat 
in  a  shady  bower — under  a  table,  as  my  better 
(or  worse)  knowledge  leads  me  to  believe — and 
were  regaled  with  saccharine  substances  and 
liquids,  until  it  vras  time  to  part.  A  bitter 
powder  was  admimstered  to  me  next  meaning, 
and  I  was  wretched.  On  the  whole^  a  prettj 
acenrate  f<»eshadowiiur  of  mj  more  mttwe  ex- 
periences in  such  wiseT 

Then  came  the  time  when,  inseparable  firom 
one's  own  birthday,  was  a  certain  sniseof  merit, 
aconsdonsnessofwell-eameddistinotioii.  When 
I  r^arded  my  Urthday  as  a  graceful  aduevement 
of  my  own,  a  monument  of  my  perseverance,  in- 
dependence, and  ^ood  sense,  redounding  greatly 
to  my  honour.  This  was  at  about  tbe  period  when 
Olympia  Squires  became  involved  in  the  anni- 
versarf.  Olympia  was  most  beautiful  (of  course)^ 
and  I  loved  her  to  that  degree,  that  I  naed  to  be 
obliged  to  get  out  of  my  Tittle  bed  in  the  night, 
expressly  to  exclaim  to  Solitude,  "  O,  Olympia 
Squires  f"  Visions  of  Olympia,  oloUwd  entirely 
in  sage^reoi,  from  which  t  infer  a  defeetiTelf 
educated  taste  on  the  part  of  her  zeipeeteA 
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g rents,  who  were  neoessariW  unacquainted  with 
e  South  Kenau^on  Museum,  atill  arise 
before  me.  Truth  is  sacred,  and  the  visions  are 
crowned  hj  a  shining  white  beaver  bonaet,  im- 

SDSsiblj  surest  ive  of  a' little  feminine  postbojr. 
Ij  memor;  presents  a  birthdaj  when  Olympia 
and  I  were  taken  bv  an  oDfeeling  relative — some 
cruel  nnde,  or  the  like — to  a  slow  torture  called 
an  Orrery.  The  terrible  instrumait  was  set  up 
at  the  local  fHieatre,  and  I  had  expressed  a  pro- 
fane viah  in  tbe  morning  that  it  was  a  Phi; : 
for  which  a  serious  aunt  had  probed  my  con> 
science  deep,  and  my  pocket  deeper*  by  reolaim- 
ing  a  bestowed  half-crown.  It  wn  a  venerable 
and  a  shabbv  Orrery,  at  leavt  one  thousand  stars 
and  twenty-five  comets  behind  the  age.  Never- 
theless, it  was  awful.  When  the  low-spirited  gen- 
tleman with  the  wand  said  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men" (meaning  particularly  Olympia  and  me), 
''  the  lights  are  aoont  to  be  put  out,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm,"  it  was  very 
alarming,  Inen  the  planets  and  stars  began. 
Sometimes  they  wouldn't  come  on,  sometimes 
they  wouldn't  go  off,  sometimes  they  had  holes  in 
them,  and  mcstlT  th^  didn't  seem  to  be  good 
likenesses.  All  tnis  tine  the  gentleman  with  the 
wand  was  going  on  in  the  dark  (tapping  away 
at  the  Heavenly  bodies  between  whiles,  like  a 
wearisome  woodpedcer^,  about  a  sphere  re- 
volving on  its  own  axis  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  millions  of  times— or  miles — in 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  millions  of  something  elses, 
nnlil  I  thought  if  this  was  a  4}irthday  it  were 
better  never  to  have  been  bom.  Olympia,  also, 
became  much  depressed,  and  we  both  slumbered 
and  woke  cross,  and  still  the  gentleman  was 
going  on  in  the  dark — whether  up  in  the  stars, 
or  down  on  the  stage,  it  would  tiave  been  hard 
to  make  out,  if  it  had  been  worth  trying — 
cyphering  away  about  planes  of  orbits,  to  such 
an  infamous  extent  that  Olympia,  stung  to  mad- 
ness, actually  kicked  me.  A  pretty  nirthday 
spectacle  when  the  lights  were  turned  up  again, 
and  all  the  schools  in  the  town  (inolnding  the 
National,  who  had  come  in  for  nothing,  and 
serve  them  ridbt,  for  they  were  always  throwing 
stones)  were  discovered  with  exhausted  counte- 
nances, screwing  their  knuckles  into  theur  ejes, 
or  cIutohiDg  their  heads  of  hair.  A  pretty 
birthday  speech  when  Doctor  Sleek  of  the 
City-Free  bobbed  up  his  powdered  head  in  the 
stage-box,  and  said  that  before  this  assembly 
dispersed  he  really  most  beg  to  express  his 
owre  approval  of  alectnre  as  improving,  as  in- 
forming, as  devoid  of  anything  llwt  could  call  a 
hlnsh  uto  the  check'of  youth,  as  any  it  had  ever 
been  Ms  lot  to  Iimt  delivered.  A  prettv  birth- 
di^  altmtber,  when  Astronomy  couldn't  leave 
poor  small  Olympia  Squires  and  me  alone,  but 
must  put  an  end  to  our  loves  1  For,  we  never 
got  over  it :  the  threadbare  Orrery  outwore  our 
mutual  tenderness ;  the  man  with  the  wand  was 
too  much  for  the  boy  with  tiie  bow. 

When  shall  I  disconnect  the  combined  smells 
of  oian^,  brown  paper,  and  straw,  from  tbose 
other  birthdajs  at  Khool,  when  the  coming 


hamper  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  when  a  week 
of  social  harmony — shall  I  add  of  admiring  and 
affectionate  popillaritv — led  up  to  that  Institu- 
tion P  What  noble  sentimenU  were  expressed  \ 
to  me  in  the  days  before  the  hamper,  what  vows 
of  friendship  were  sworn  to  roe,  what  exceed-  I 
ingly  old  knives  were  {^ven  me,  what  generous  ' 
avowals  of  having  been  in  the  wrong  emanated 
from  else  obstinate  spirits  once  enrolled  among 
my  enemies !  The  birthday  of  &e  potted  game  : 
and  guava  jellv,  is  still  made  special  to  me  by  ' 
the  noble  conciuct  of  Bully  Qlooson.  Xretters 
from  home  had  mysteriously  inquired  whether  I  1 
should  be  much  surprised  and  disappointed  if 
among  the  treasures  in  the  coming  namper  I  j 
discovered  potted  game,  and  guava  jelly  from 
the  Western  Indies.  I  had  mentioned  those 
hints  in  confidence  to  a  few  friends,  and  had 
promised  to  give  away,  as  I  now  see  reason  to 
oelieve,  a  handsome  covey  of  partridges  potte^ 
and  about  a  hundred-weight  of  gnava  jelly.  It 
was  now  that  Globson,  Bully  no  more,  sought 
me  out  iu  the  playground.  He  was  a  big 
fat  boy,  with  a  big  fat  head  and  a  big  fu 
fist,  and  at  the  banning  of  that  Half  had 
raised  such  a  bump  on  my  forehead  that  I 
couldn't  get  my  hat  of  state  on,  to  go  to  church. 
He  said  that  alter  an  interval  of  oool  reflection 
(four  monUis)  he  now  felt  tliis  blow  to  have 
been  an  error  of  judgment,  and  that  he  wished 
to  apologise  for  the  same.  Not  onlv  that,  but, 
holding  down  his  big  head  between  tiis  two  big 
hands  in  order  that  I  might  reach  it  conveuieatlv, 
he  requested  me,  as  an  act  of  justice  which  would 
appease  his  awakened  conscience,  to  raise  a  re- 
tributive bump  upon  it,  in  the  presence  of  wU- 
nesses.  This  handsome  proposal  I  modestly 
declined,  and  he  then  embraced  me,  and  we  walked 
away  conversing.  We  conversed  respecting  the 
West  India  isluids,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge he  aded  me  with  much  interest  whether 
in  tne  course  of  my  reading  I  had  met  with  any 
reUable  description  of  the  mode  of  manufactur- 
uig  guava  jelly;  or  whether  I  had  ever  happened 
to  taste  that  conserve,  which  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  was  of  rare  excellence. 

Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty ;  and 
then  with  the  waning  months  came  an  ever  aug- 
menting sense  of  the  dignity  of  twenty-one. 
Heaven  knows  I  had  nothing  to  "  come  into," 
save  the  bare  birthday,  and  yet  I  esteemed  it  as 
a  great  possession.  I  now  and  then  paved 
the  way  to  my  state  of  dimity,  by  beginning  a 
proposition  with  the  casual  words,  "say  that  a 
man  of  twenty^one,"  or  the  incidental 
assum^on  d'  a  foct  that  could  not  sanely  be 
disputed,  as,  "for  when  a  fellow  comes  to  be  a 
man  of  twenty-one."  I  gave  a  party  on  the  oo- 
oasion.  Blie  was  there.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
name  Her,  more  particularly ;  She  was  older  Uian 
I,  and  had  pervaded  every  chink  aiid  crevice  of 
my  mind  for  three  or  four  years.  I  bad  held 
volumes  of  Imaginary  Conversations  with  her 
mother  on  the  subject  of  our  union,  and  I  had 
written  letters  more  in  number  than  Horace 
Walpole's,  to  that  discreet  woman,  soliciting  her 
dau{^ter*B  hand  in  marriage.  I  had  never  had 
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tbe  remotest  intentioH  of  sendiitf  any  of  these 
letters;  but  io  write  them,  and  altera  fev  days 
tear  tbem  iin,  bad  been  %  sublime  ooonpaiion. 
Sometimes,  I  had  bMnii"HoiiouMllIadaia.  1 
think  that  a  Udy  nfted  vitli  those  powen  of 
obiemlion  whion  Iknowyou  topoBMH,  and  en- 
dowed wiUi  'tiiose  wonanfy  eynpathies  with  the 

Joung  and  indent  wluoh  it  were  more  than 
ereay  to  doubt,  oui  sOarcely  have  failed  to 
discovu  that  I  love  yonr  adorable  dm^ter, 
deeply,  devotedly."  Jji  kas  buoyant  of 
mind  I  bad  begun,  "Bear  with  bx.  Dear 
Madam,  bear  with  a  daring  wretch  who  is 
sboat  to  make  a  jnarpriaing  confession  to 
you,  wholly  unanticipated  youiselff  and 
which  he  beseeches  yon  to  oommit  to  tbe 
flames  as  soon  as  you  bare  become  Aware  to 
what  a  toweruig  bei^t  bis  raad  ambition  soars/' 
At  other  times — periods  of  profound  mental  de- 
pression, when  She  hadffone  oat  to  balls  where 
I  was  not— the  draft  totw  the  fffffflt"*^  fotia  of  t 
{taper  to  be  left  on  ray  table  tJtat  mj  aefutim 
to  tbe  oonfiDM  of  the  ^be.  Ae  tbu :  ""Bot 
Urs.  (^owenerer,  tiiese  lines  when  tlie  band 
tiutt  traces  them  shifl  lie  far  away.  I  coald 
not  bear  tbe  daily  torinre  hopelessly  loTing 
tbe  dear  one  whom  T  will  not  name.  Broiling 
on  the  Coast  of  Afrioa,  or  cbngealing  on  the 
shores  of  fireenlaod,  I  am  far  far  better  there 
than  here."  (In  this  sentiment  my  cooler  judg- 
ment perceives  that  the  ksaify  of  tine  be>IoT«l 
olnect  would  have  most  completely  ooncurred.) 
"  If  I  ever  emerge  from  obsoiuity,  and  my  name 
is  ever  hBraldedliy  Fame,  it  will  be  for  bsr  dear 
sftke.  If  1  ever  amass  Gold,  it  will  be  to  pour 
it  at  her  feet    Should  I  on  the  oUmh'  band  be- 

eome  tbe  pray  ni  Bavens  "  I  doubt  if  I 

•TO  ^nite  snade  up  my  mind  nliat  was  to  be 
dsne in tiwt flftoting ease ;  I  tried,  "thenitis 
better  bo^'*  but  not  feeling  eonvineed  >that  it 
would  be  bebUa  so,  I  Taeillated  between  leaving 
all  else  blank,  whieb  looked  expreasire  and  bleak, 
or  winding  up  with  '*  FtmnreD !" 

This  fictitious  corresfMndeice  of  mune  is  to 
blame  for  the  fort^oing  digression.  I  was  sJbont 
to  pursue  tbe  steteroenttbat  on  my  twen^-first 
barthday  I  . gave  a  party,  and  She  was  tbero.  It 
was  a  beautiftil  part^.  There  was  not  a  single 
animate  or  inanimate  object  conneeted  with  it 
(except  the  compamr  and  myaelf)  tiut  I  had 
ever  seen  before.  SverytMng  was  faired,  nnd 
the  meroenaEies  in  attendanoe  -were  profoond 
Btnmgars  to  me.  Bdind  a  ^bax,  in  tiie  onmibiy 
pnt  of  the  night  when  iriDB4;IaaseB  were  to  be 
found  in  unen>eoted  spots,  ImcAx  to  Her— 
epoke  out  to  Hra.  What  passed,  I  oaanot  as  a 
man  of  iioneur  «6vcsi,  -Sue  was  aH  ai^lieal 
^tlcBiBss,  bvt  a  ward  was  mentioned— a  short 
and  dieadEnl  word  «F  thvee  lettei^  ^ginni^ 
with  a  B — which,  as  I  ramadiiedat  the  mement, 
""acorcbed  my  brain."  She  went  sway  soon 
afterwards,  and  when  the  holtowllirong  (though 
to  be  sore  it  was  no  faalt  of  tbcarei)  dispeoed,  I 
issued  forth,  witha  dtssi^wted  »corner,  e^  as  i 
annitioned  expreasly  to  Inm,  "eouf^  ebUvion.^ 
It  was  found,  with  a  dreadful  headadte  in  it, 
ibatit4Mh/tilaBt;.fer,inthe  sfaaauBg  light  of 


next  day's  noon,  I  niaed  my  heavy  bead  in  bed, 
hx^ng  back  to  the  birthdays  behind  me,  uid 
tracking  the  ciide  lif  wJiion  I- had  got  round, 
after  all,  to  tiio  hitter  powder  and  thewntdiad> 
ness  again. 

This  reaotionaty  pewdw  {iakm  so  laiigely  hf 
the  boman  nee  that  I  am  indkied  to  r^ard  it 
as  the  Universal  Medicine  once  sought  for  in 
Laboratoiies)  is  capable  of  beiag  made  m  in 
aiK^r  fwn  f«  birthday  use.  Anybody's  umg- 
lost  brother  will  do  ill  to  turn  up  on  a  birthday. 
If  I  had  a  lougiJost  brother  I  sboald  know 
beforehand  that  iw  would  prove  a  iFemendoui 
fraternal  failnn  if  be  appointed  to  rush  into  my 
arms  on  my  birthday.  The  first  Magio  Laatern 
I  ever  saw,  was  eecfretly  and  elaborately  phmned 
to  be  the  great  -efiiect  of  a  very  juvenile  birth- 
day ;  but  it  wouldn't  act,  and  its  images  wwe 
dim.  My  experienoe  of  adult  birthday  Magio 
lABteras  mxf  poBsU%  have  befn  uufwtuBate, 
but  has  certunly  been  aimilar.  I  have  an.  illus- 
tntiyt  Iwthday  in  eye:  a  btrthds^  of  my 
bieod  HipfieU,  whose  Inrtbdays  had  Mag  bew 
semBrkiU>fB  as  BoeialsDooeasea.  Tkece  bad  been 
nothing  set  ox  fomal  about  them;  flipfield 
having  been  accustomed  mevety  to  say,  two  or 
three  days  before,  "  Don't  fwget  to  oome  and 
dine,  old  boy,  accnding  to  oastom I  don't 
know  what  he  said  to  tbe  ladies  he  invUed.  but 
I  may  safely  assume  it  fM<  to  have  been  "  old 
girl."  Those  were  delighthil  gatherbigs,  and 
wes«  enjoyed  by  all  participators.  In  an  evil 
hour,  a  loi^lost  brother  of^  Flipfie^d's  came  to 
light  in  foreign  paits.  Where  he  md  been  hiddeo, 
or  what  he  beea  doing,  I  don't  know,  for 
FHl^eld  vaguely  kiiermed  me  t^at  he  had 
tamed  np  **  on'ttniNud»of  the  Qanges"— speak- 
ing of  bun  as  if  he  had  beem  washed  ashore.. 
The  Iiong-laat  was  coming  bom^  ai^  Flip&eld 
Biade  u  unlovliuwte  ealculatioD,  based  on  the 
well-kaown  vegdarity  of  the  P.  and  O.  Bteamen, 
that  matten  might  -  be  so  contrived  as  that 
the  Long-lost  should  appear  in  the  luck  of 
time  on  faw  (FMnfield's)  birthday.  Delieaoy 
commanded  tfa&t  I  sbould  repress  the  gloomy 
anticimtinis  with  wbidi  my  sodI  became  fraogfat 
wixm  Iheard  of  this  plan.  Hbn  fabd  dvr  ar* 
trred,  and  we  assemUed  in  force.  Mrs.  Flip- 
fidd  atasicx  feirmed  an  tnterestii]^  fiesta  re  in  uie 
group,  with  a  blaorekied  miniature  of  the  late 
Mr.  Flipfidd  rouod  >her  neck,  in  an  onl,  to- 
sembHng  a  tart  £nw  the  pastryoook's :  his  hair 
powdcred.  and  thebn^t  bnitons  on  his  «oat, 
eridanthf  very  like.  Sob  waa  aoeomptnied  fay 
Miss  FlipfieuL  tbe  eUteat  of  bar  nuHnms 
fandhr,  who  held  bsr  pookeMwadkaiehief  to 
Imt  bosom  in  «  Marjestie  masmer,  and  spt^ 
to«ll  of  «s  (none  of  ms  had  em  Been  her  bo- 
foK),  m.  pious  and  eondtmin^  tones,  of  all  tbe 
qoands  ust  bad  taken  plocem  the  fkmi>^  irom 
her  inbncy— ^bich  nmst  have  been  a  bmg  time 
ago— down  to  timt  hour.  The  Lonjg-loBt  did 
not  appear.  BinneE,  half  sn  hov  later  than 
usual,  was  announce^  md  still  no  Sxitig<lost. 
We  sat  down  to  table.  The  knffe  and  fork  of 
tbe  Long-lost  made  a  vaoQum  in  Nature^  and 
when  4he  champagne  cam  nund  fat  sAt  iflest 
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time,  Flipfield  gave  him  vp  for  the  day,  tad, 
Isad  them  reaoved.  It  whs  tb^  that  the 
Long-lost  gniwed  the  height  of  his  popularity 
vtth  the  oenipainr ;  for  ms  own  part,  I  felt  con- 
viaoed  that  I  tored  him  dearlj.  iFlipfi^'s 
diDDers  are  perfect,  and  he  is  the  easiest  and 
best  of  entertainars.  Binaer  went  on  brilliaatly, 
and  the  more  the  Long-lost  didn't  oome,  the 
more  oomfortable  we  and  the  more  highly 
ve  thought  of  hiv.  flipGeld'a  own  man  (who 
b»  a  re^krd  for  me)  was  m  the  Mt  of  fltan^liiig 
wiUi  an  ^Dorant  stipendiary,  to  wceat  from  lum 
the  wooden  lag  of  a  GaiaNjbwl  wfaiidL  he  was 
pressing  on  my  aoceptance,  ud  to  snbstitote  a 
slice  of  the  hraast,  when  a  riogii^  at  the  door- 
i>eU  suspended  the  strife.  I  lo^ed  round  me, 
and  perceired  the  sudden  pallor  wliioh  I  knew 
jny  own  visage  rerealed,  reflected  in  the  faces  of 
the  company.  Flipfield  hurriedly  excused  bim- 
self,  -went  oat,  was  i^>3ent  for  about  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  re-entered  witb  the  Iiong-lost. 

I  b^  to  say  dbtioctly  that  if  the  strange 
bad  brought  Mont  Blanc  with  him,  or  had  oome 
attended  t)T  a  retinae  of  eternal  snows,  he  could: 
not  have  onitted  the  cirde  to  the  marrow  in  a 
HKnre  effiment  manner.  Embodied  Failure  sat 
enthroned  upon  the  Long-lost's  brow,  and  per- 
Taded  him  to  his  Lon^4ost  boots.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Flipfieid  senior,  openine  her  arms,  exdaimed, 
"Ity  Tom  I"  wid  pressed  his  sou  against  Uie 
counterfeit  neseitfownt  of  hu  other  parent.  In 
vain  Mise  flip&eld,  in  the  first  teah^orts  of 
this  re-union,  showed  him  a  dint  i^on  her 
maidenly  cheek,  and  asked  him  if  he  remem- 
bered when  be  did  that  with  tlie  bellows  F  We, 
the  bystasdera,  wsts  overoeme,  but  oreroome 
by  the  palpable,  undiwoisi^le,  utter,  and  total 
weak-down  of  the  Long-lost.  Notliing  be 
'could  ban  done  venld  ban  set  him  right  with : 
OS  but  his  instant  return  to  the  Ganges.  In 
the  Tery-same  momenta  it  beoame  established 
that  the  feelh^^  was  reoiprocal,  and  that  the , 
IjOBg4o8t  detested  us.  When  a  friend  of  the ; 
feroily  ^not  myself,  «pon  my  faono«r)i  vishiiig 
to  set  things  g<UBg  itgaia^  aaked  him,  while  be 
partook  of  sonp'-wsd  Mm  witii  an  aauidnlitj 
of  intentaen  b^ond  all  pntise,  but  with  a  weak- 
ness of  eseantwQ  open  to  defeat— what  kind  of 
river  he  considered  the  Ganges,  the  Lcmg-loat, 
acowling  at  the  Iriendof  the  familyover  his  spoon, 
as  one  of  an  abhorrent  nK)e,TOfdied,  "WhyariTerj 
of  water,  I  sDppose,"  and  «pooaed  his  soup  into  \ 
himself  with  a  malignancy  of  hand  and  eye  that 
bliglitedtbe  amiab}e({uest30iier.  Not  an  opinio* 
couid  be  elioited  from  the  Loag-lost,  in  nnisoB  - 
witli  the  sentiments  <ii  any  inctindaal  present 
He  contradioted  Flia&eld  dead,  befove  he  had 
«ateu  Ilia  salmon.  He  had  no  idea— or  affected 
to  have  no  idee-— that  it  was  his  brother's  birth- 
day, and  on  tiie  commtuiioation  of  that  inteeest- 
iog  fact  to  him,  vuaAj  wanted  to  makehimoat 
four  years  oMer  than  he  was.  He  was  an  anti- 
patlieiicid  -bdi^,  wi^  a  peculiar  power  and  gift 
of  treading  on  eT«Tybody*s  tendered  place. 
Tliey  talk  m  Amorica  of  «  man's  "Flatfcm." 
I  abowld  dtSGiibe  tba  Ehitform  of  the  Long-lost 


on  which  be  bad  stumped  hb  way,  with  all  his 
might  and  main,  to  his  present  position.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  Fhpfield's  great  birthday 
went  by  the  board,  and  that  he  was  a  wreck 
whw  I  pretended  at  parting  to  wish  him  many 
bupy  returns  of  it 

Thwe  is  another  class  of  birthdays  at  which  I 
have  ao  freqvumtly  assisted,  tbat  I  may  assume 
such  birthdays  to  be  pretty  well  known  to  the 
human  race.  My  fnend  Mayday's  birthday  is 
an  example.  The  gnests  have  ao  knowledge 
of  (Hie  another  except  on  tltat  one  day  in  the 
yeai;  and  aw  aniuany  twriAed  (or  a  week  by 
the  prospect  <tf  nwettng  one  aaother  again. 
Thue  is  «  fiction  amm^  as  that  we  hars 
uncommon  reasons  for  beia^  particularly  Hvdj 
and  sfHrited  on  the  ocoasioo,  whereas  deep 
despondency  is  no  phrase  fot  the  expression  of 
our  feelii^s.  But  the  wonderful  feature  of  the 
case  is,  that  we  are  in  tacit  accordance  to  avoid 
the  su^eot — ^to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible,  as 
long  as  pofsiUe — uid  to  talk  about  anything  etee, 
latlier  than  tlie  joyful  ereut.  I  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  «ssert  utat  there  ia  a  dumb  compact 
amoiu  us  that  we  will  pretend  tbat  it  is  not 
M^wy's  bir^ay.  A  mysterious  and  glooiw 
Bemg,  who  is  said  to  hare  gone  to  scbool  with 
Maydav,  and  who  is  so  lank  ai^  lean  that  he 
aerioualy  impogns  the  Dietary  the  establish- 
nent  at  whim  thciy  were  join^  ednoated,  always 
leads  us,  as  I  may  sw,  to  the  Uoek,  by  laying 
his  grisly  band  on  a  oeoanter  and  b^^ng  us  to 
fill  our  glasses.  The  devices  and  pretences  that 
I  have  seen  pat  in  practioe  to  dflfer  the  fatal 
mwnent  aud  to  interpose  between  this  man  and 
his  purpose,  are  innnmenUiIe.  I  hare  known 
deaperate  guests,  when  Uugr  saw  the  grisly  baud 
j^proaohiog  the  decanter,  wildly  to  begm,  with- 
01^  any  aateoedent  whatsoever,  "  That  reminds 

me  "  and  to  plunge  into  long  stories.  When 

at  last  the  hand  and  tae  decauter  come  together, 
a  shuddei^  a  palp^le  perceptible  shudder,  goes 
round  the  table.  We  reeeive  the  reminder  that 
it  is  Mayday's  birthdiv,  as  if  it  wan  the  anm- 
rersary  of  some  profmnd  disgnoB  he  had  undep> 
gone^  and  we  sought  to  comfort  bus.  And  whan 
we  have  drunk  Maydsy's  hsalUi,  and  wished  hun 
many  happy  returns,  we  are  ssised  for  aoue 
momenta  with  a  gliastly  blitheness,  an  minaiaral 
levity,  as  if  we  were  in  the  first  flushed  reaotioB 
of  having  undeivone  a  surgical  operation. 

Birthdays  of  this  species  hare  a  public  as  well 
as  a  private  phase.  My  "boyhood's  home," 
DuUboroDgb,  presents  a  ease  in  point.  An  Im- 
mortal Somebody  wis  wanted  in  DaUboroogh,  to 
dimple  for  a  d!^  the  stagnant  faoe  of  the 
waters ;  he  was  ratlter  waited  hj  Ddttiorosgh 
generally, -aad  mucli  wanted  by  the  prmci^ 
hotel-keeper.  The  Oomdy  history  was  looked 
np  for  a  loeally  ImmortsI  Somebody,  b«t  the 
rwisteBed  Dumorough  won  hies  were  all  No- 
bodies, in  this  state  of  'tibinge,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
oessBcy  to  record  timt  Dollboroflgh  did  what 
every  man  does  when  he  wants  to  write  a  book 
or  deliver  a  lecture,  and  is  provided  with  all  the 
matariidseso^  a  subject.  It  fell  bade  upon 
ShiilHMpNffe.  . 
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No  sooner  uru  it  leaolved  to  celebrate  Shake- 
speare's birth^  in  Dnllborongh,  than  the  po- 
pularity of  the  immortal  bard  bwame  surprising, 
loa  might  have  supposed  the  first  edition  of 
hia  works  to  hare  been  published  last  week, 
and  enthusiastic  DuUborough  to  have  got  half 
through  t  hem.  (I  doubt,  by  the  way,  whether  it 
had  erer  done  half  that,  but  this  is  a  private 
opinion.)  A  young  gentleman  with  a  sonnet, 
the  retention  of  wbicli  for  two  years  had  en- 
feebled his  mind  and  undermined  his  knees, 
got  the  sonnet  into  the  DuUborough  Warden,  and 
gained  flesh.  Portraits  of  Shakespeare  broke 
out  in  the  book-shop  windows,  and  our  principal 
artist  painted  a  large  original  portrait  in  oils  for 
the  decoration  of  the  duung-room.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  like  any  of  the  other  {wrtraita,  luad  was 
exceeding^  admired,  the  head  beingmnch  swollen. 
At  the  InsUtutioB,  the  Debating  Society  disciuscd 
the  new  question.  Was  tliere  sufficient  gronnd  for 
supposing  that  the  Immortal  Shakespeare  ever 
stole  deer?  This  was  in^gnanUy  decided  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  negative ;  in- 
deed, there  was  but  one  vote  on  the  Poaching 
side,  and  that  was  the  vote  of  the  orator  who 
bad  undertaken  to  advocate  it,  and  who  became 
quite  an  obnoxious  character — particolariy  to 
the  DuUborough  "  roughs,"  who  were  about  as 
well  informed  on  the  matter  as  most  other 
people.  Distinguished  speakers  were  invited 
down,  and  very  nearly  cartie  (but  not  quite). 
Subaonptions  were  opened,  and  committees 
Bat,  and  it  would  have  been  far  from  a  popidar 
measure  in  the  height  of  the  excrement,  to 
have  told  DuUborough  that  it  wasn't  Strat- 
ford-iqifflipAvon.  Yet,  after  all  these  prepa- 
rations, when  the  great  festivity  took  place, 
and  the  portrait,  elevated  aloft,  surveyed  the 
company  as  if  it  were  in  danger  of  sprmnng  a 
mine  of  intellect  and  blowing  itself  up,  it  did 
undoubtedly  happen,  accorcUug  to  the  inscrutable 
mysteries  of  things,  that  nobody  could  be  in- 
duced, not  to  say  to  touch  upon  Shakespeare, 
but  to  come  within  a  mile  of  him,  until  the 
oaok  speaker  of  DuUborough  rose  to  propose  the 
immortal  memory.  Which  he  did  with  the  per- 
idexingaud  astonishing  result  that  before  he  had 
repeated  the  great  name  half  a  dozen  times,  or 
had  been  upon  his  legs  as  many  minutes,  he  was 
assailed  with  a  general  shont  of  "  Question !" 


THE  SOUP  QUESTION. 

Ws  eat  and  drink  at  once  when  we  take  soup ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  supply  at  once  the  daily  waste 
<a  solids  and  of  fluids.  Eating  and  drinking  are 
two  names  for  the  one  act  of  feeding.  Soup  is 
above  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  food 
that  is  thin  and  food  that  is  thick.  We  drink 
wat«v  w  eat  porridge.  But  soup  we  eat,  and 
soup  we  driuk,  soap  wetak^  and  soup  we  have. 
It  is  the  greater  that  oonfuns  die  leu.  Soup  con- 
tains all  sotU  of  meat,  soup  con^ns  also  vege- 
tables of  every  kind,  soup  .contains  pepper  and 
salt  and  all  oondimentSf  soup  contains  water,  and 
soap  (rften  cratains  vine.  Soup  ia  neat  and  a 


{Treat  deal  mor^  vegetaUes  and  a  great  deal 
more,  the  refreshing  dnmght  and  a  great  deal 
more ;  at  once  the  whet  and  satls&ctum  to  the 
appetite.  It  is  the  elixir  of  life,  rich  creative 
essence  of  roan's  flesh  and  Uood.  Always  npon 
'  condition  that  it  be  good  soup. 

Good  catholic  victual  should  contain  not 
merely  one  or  two  of  the  constituents  of  solid 
humanity,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of  them, 
many  as  they  are,  and  soup  can  do  that.  Let 
the  chemist  whisper  to  the  cook,  and  every  ele- 
ment of  man's  snbstautial  life  can  be  provided 
in  this  palatable  brew,  that  has  the  very  name 
of  deglutition  given  to  it,  as  a  thiug  not  to 
be  omuwived  apart  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as 
that  which  we  sup  or  swallow.  la  WicUf^ 
Bible,  death  is  sud  to  be  not  swallowed,  but 
soup^  or  supen  up  in  victory. 

But  some  of  the  old  Geiinans,  like  Geheim- 
rath  Hofmaun  of  Halle,  saw  with  r^ret  the 
soup-eating  of  their  countrymen.  Soup;  they<. 
said— warm  soup— is  expanded  witli  hot  air,  it 
distends  the  stomach,  it  dilutes  the  gastric 
juice.  If  you  must  eat  soup,  take  it  for  supper, 
out  don't  fill  your  st<nnach  with  it,  and  then 
drop  into  it  salt  meat,  tough  relishes,  sauer- 
kraut, and  over-baked  solids.  Soup  has  posses- 
sion of  the  stomach,  and  soup  cannot  digest 
them.  Noiisense,  said  the  German  householder, 
who  took  his  couple  of  plates  of  soup  as  preface 
to  a  savoury  siibstontial  dinner.  Nonsense,  took 
at  the  French,  how  they  make  ererything  into 
soups,  and  flotirish  thereupon.  Ah,  yes,  replied 
the  warning  doctors;  look  at  the  French,  in- 
deed ;  but  tliey  almost  live  on  their  soups,  and 
have  accordingly  soup-eating  stomaehs.  Tli^ 
don't  waut  such  masses  of  hard  stimulating 
food  as  we  hungry  Germans  d(^  uid  fVeiu& 
gastric  juice  isn't  equal  to  the  digiestion  of  such 
victuals.  Once  soup-eaters,  always  soup-eaters. 
The  elderly  Frenchman  who  should  put  a  pound 
of  German  sausage  iato  his  stomach,  would  have 
to  go  down  with  it  into  his  grave,  unless  it  were 
extricated  by  au  operation.  Avoid  soup,  ye 
full  blooded,  said,  also,  th|  German  Geheimrath, 
for  it  makes  rich  blood  very  fast,  and  you'll  soon 
have  excess  of  it.  German  gastric  juioe  is  verv 
good  and  strong,  and  it  wants  something  tough 
and  hard  at  mid-day,  to  occupy  it  wel4  sod  keep 
it  out  of  mischief.  That  is  the  true  tlieory  m 
sauer-krant  and  sausage.  Without  some  such 
inward  bolstering,  evei^  man  would  be  devoured 
bf  his  own  stomach  in  coarse  of  time,  The 
Germou  people  would  disq)pear,  and  there 
would  remain  covering  the  ground,  like  leeches 
in  a  tropical  forest,  miiliona  of  hungry  stomachs 
gaping  for  their  food.  The  Geheisuath  Hof- 
mann  recommended  tough  hard  meat  for  dinnei^ 
and  a  lump  of  butter  sent  after  it  to  grease  its 
passage  out  of  the  stomach,  when  the  strong 
German  gastric  juice  had  settled  with  it.'  Some- 
thiug  to  that  effect  is  the  old  theory  of  butter 
after  dinner,  but  the  theory  of  after-dinner 
cheese  is  whollj  different.  The  practice  of 
cheese  after  dinner  began  ia  Uw  opinion  that 
cheese  stopped  at  the  entzanoe  of  the  stomach. 
The  Anal  pnce  of  dwew  wm  tin  atopper  put 
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Into  the  retort  vhile  its  contents  were  under- 
going an  alchemical  digestion  and  change. 

But  what  soups  can  they  make  who  add 
borage  and  cbickorf  to  chicken  broth,  make  a 
beer  soup  of  powdered  bread  and  beer  with 
camin-secda,  a  couple  of  ^gg^t  iind  a  bit  of  batter, 
or  of  beer  and  milk  equall;  mixed  with  yotk  of 
egg  and  butter  ?  Who  make  a  soup  stock  of  meal 
med  brown  in  butter,  who  make  aoup  with  help 
of  butter  and  egg.  with  water,  milk,  or  butter- 
milk, out  of  green  grapes,  grated  cheese,  or 
paisley-roots  F  Two  or  three  eggs,  a  bit  of 
butter,  and  an  onion,  with  plentj  of  hot  water, 
will  make  a  family  soup  over  which  man;  a 
German  peasant  has  said  ^race  with  true  thanks- 
giving  before  cutting  his  bread  into  it,  and 
■ceoonttng  himself  well  fed.  The  ingenious 
Count  Rumford— so  true  to  principles  that  he 
wore  in  winter  a  white  hat  and  wliite  coat  to 
economise  the  heat  of  bis  persou  b;  saving  the 
difference  of  radiation  between  white  and  black — 
tells  us^  in  his  essay  on  Food,  that  after  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  five  years  in  feeding  the 
poor  at  Munich,  during  which  time  every  ex- 
periment was  made  that  could  be  devised,  in 
choice  of  articles  and  in  their  combinations  and 
proportions,  it  was  found  that  the  cheaiieat, 
most  savoury,  and  most  nourishing  food  that 
could  be  procured,  was  a  soup  composed  of 
pearl  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  cuttings  of  fine 
wheaten  bread,  ^^u"*  s^t,  aud  water  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  Toe  pearl  bariey  was  first 
boilea  in  the  water,  then  the  peas  were  added, 
and  the  bculing  continued  over  a  gentle  fire  for 
about  two  hours ;  tiien  the  peeledpotatoes  were 
added,  and  the  hm&ag  went  <ak  for  another  hour, 
with  Requent  stirring  to  reduce  the  mixture  to 
one  nuifonn  pulp ;  vinegar  and  salt  were  added 
hut,  and  the  mixture  was  then,  immediately 
before  being  served,  poured  on  the  cuttings  of 
bread.  The  bread  used  at  Munich  was  the  stale 
unsaleable  bread  given  by  the  bakers.  The 
staler,  the  better,  it  was  found.  For,  staleness 
makes  some  mastication  necessarjr,  and  mastica- 
tion seems  very  powerfully  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
moting of  dkestion.  It  likewise  prolongs  the 
enjoyment  of  eating— a  matter  in  itself  of  great 
importance.  The  imowance  of  such  soup  to  each 
penoo,  bread  included,  was  about  a  pound  and 
a  qoarter.andthiaprond  to  be  a  anmoient  meal 
for  a  healthj  person,  though  it  contained  only 
nx  ounces  m  sdid  matter.  Even  from  this  the 

Sotatoes  might  be  omitted,  leaving  less  than 
TO  onnees  of  atdid,  but  the  barley  was,  of  all 
its  ingredients,  the  most  essential.  "  No  sub- 
•titute,"  says  the  philosopher,  "that  I  could 
ever  find  for  it  among  all  the  varieties  of  com 
and  pulse  of  the  growth  of  Europe,  ever  pro- 
duoed  half  the  eltect;  that  b  to  sot,  half  the 
nourishment  at  the  same  expense,  wley  may, 
therefore,  be  ocmaidored  as  the  rice  of  Great 
Britain.  It  requirea|  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of 
boiling;  but  when  it  is  properly  managed, .it 
thickens  a  rut  i^nanUtj  of  wtter,  and,  as  lai^ 
pose,  ptqwies  it  for  deoompontion.  It  also 
giTefl  tne  soap  into  whidi  it  enters  as  an  ingre- 
dient a  degree  of  ridmeis  which  nothing  else 


can  give.  It  has  little  or  no  taste  in  itself  but 
when  mixed  with  other  ingredients  which  are 
savourv,  it  renders  them  peculiarly  gratdful  to 
the  palate.  It  is  a  maxim  as  ancient,  I  believe, 
aa  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  'whatever 

E leases  the  palate  nourishes  and  I  have  often 
ad  reason  to  think  it  perfectly  juat.  Could  it 
be  clearly'  ascertained  and  demonstrated,  it 
would  tend  to  place  cookery  in  a  much  more  re- 
spectable situation  among  the  arts  than  it  now 
holds."  Agriculturists,  it  is  urged,  have  found 
how,  in  the  feeding  even  of  cattle,  nourishing 
power  ia  increased  by  cookery.  "  There  is  some 
undiscovered  secret  of  nature  in  all  this,'*  Count 
Rumford  said,  **and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
than  probable  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
who  may  be  supported  in  any  country  upon  its 
internal  produce,  depends  almost  as  mutm  upon 
the  state  of  the  art  of  cookery  as  upon  that  of 
agriculture."  Now  the  cook  ap^jroaches  nearest 
to  the  poet,  the  true  maker  or  original  producer, 
when  his  soul  is  expressed  in  soup.  He  is  a 
Shakespeare  of  the  kitchen  who,  masteiing  the 
subtleties  of  animal  nutrition,  and  penetratmg  as 
by  inspiration  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  food, 
can  produce  new  forms  in  infinite  diversity  of  pa- 
latable soup  that  feeds  fl^h,  bone,  and  nerve. 

All  food  should  be  ver^  palatable,  and  notliing 
is  easier  than,  by  flaronring  a  tasteless  basis,  to 
make  aoup  very  grateful  to  the  taste.  Nothing, 
also,  can  be  ciiM^er.  By  reducing  indefinite^ 
the  nact  the  flarounnff  partldes,  they  are 
made  to  act  upon  Uia  paUte  over  a  wide  aurhce, 
and  if  we  can  only  prevent  a  soup  thus  flavoured, 
say  with  a  morsel  of  meat,  frombeingswallowed 
too  soon,  as  by  mixing  it  with  some  card  taste- 
less substance,  such  as  morsels  of  bread  toasted 
dxj,  which  compel  mastication,  the  enjoyment 
of  eating  may  be  very  much  prolonged.  Enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  few  to  the  poor ;  eating  was 
meant  to  be  a  common  pleasure,  and  is  unwhole- 
some wiien  it  is  unpleasant.  Even  the  glutton 
is  the  better  for  it,  if  he  can  be  shown  how  to 
gormandise  for  two  hours  upon  two  ounces  of 
meat.  Count  Rumford  was  led  to  ctmnder  this 
subject,  by  observing,  when  he  was  with  thdr 
army,  how  the  gormandismg  Bavarian  soldiers 
were  stoat,  strong,  and  healthy  upon  twopence  a 
day,  or  but  half  their  par,  spent  for  the  food  of 
each.  For  this  money  they  not  only  throve  on 
savoury  food,  but  procured  themselves,  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  the  prolonged  pleasure  of  eating. 

The  first  soup  contrivedoy  Count  Rumford  for 
the  Munich  House  of  Industry,  of  pearlbarley  and 
peas  without  potatoes,  cost  a  trifle  more  Hian  a 
Ihinl  of  apenny  for  each  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred persons  fed,  including  parent  of  cooks  and 
all  expenses  of  the  kitchen.  Tlus  cost  was  reduced 
by  the  introduction  of  potatoes.  But  against 
potatoes  prejudice  was  so  strong,  that  they  were 
at  &st  smiu^Ied  into  a  secret  chamber  and 
there  boiled  uto  a  pulp  wlueh  ccmtained  no  evi- 
dence of  their  identity,  before  tfa^  were  carried 
into  the  pubHo  kitchen  and  mixed  with  the  soup. 
The  wonderful  improvement  of  the  soup  was  ap- 
pbiiided  so  loudly,  that  at  last  the  secret  was  di»- 
eh»ed,  and  the  p^toesgot  the  ctoUtdueto  them. 
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Made  then  Avith  one  proportion  of  pearl  barle; 
aod  one  of  i»'ii8  to  four  of  potatoes,  bread,  salt, 
Tine^  aitd  vater  as  before,  the  oost  of  each 
portion  of  Bouf  ma  reduced  to  a  fartliing ;  or, 
strictlr,  the  cost  was  fortj-one  farthings  for 
forty  dinners.  The  same  soup  in  London  would 
now  cost,  pferbun,  a  balfbenny  a  pint.  A  morsel 
of  strong  well-flavoured  cheese  grated  and 
sprinkled  over  this  soup  adds  to  its  relish.  If 
any  meat,  or  salt  fish,  or  other  such  flarouriiig 
matter  be  added,  it  should  be  cut,  after  boiling, 
into  pieces  as  small  even  as  barlei^conis,  for  the 
diffosion  of  its  flavour,  and  all  boiling  should  be 
very  gentle,  and  all  coppers  would  be  the  better 
for  having  double  bottoms.  lu  the  Hunich 
kitchen  It  was  found  that  six  hundred  pints  of 
soap  could  be  made  with  only  forty-four  pounds 
of  pine  wood,  for  the  philwopher  attended  not 
more  carefully  to  the  economy  of  food  than  to 
the  economy  of  fuel,  of  \rhicn  commonly  one- 
half  is  wasted  that  is  burnt  in  every  kitchen. 
For  the  cheapest  soup  he  can  sug^st,  Count 
Rumford's  rereipt  is,  "Take  of  water  eight 
gallons,  and,  mixiiig  it  with  Sve  pounds  of 
barley-meal,  boil  it  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  jelly.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper.  Tine- 
gar,  sweet  herbs,  and  four  red  herrings 
pounded  iu  a  mortar.  Instead'  of  bread,  add 
five  pounds  of  Indian  com  made  into  samp, 
stir  together  with  a  ladle,  and  serre  up  in  por- 
tions of  twenty  ounces."  Samp  is  Indian  com 
deprived  of  its  bosks  by  ten  or  twelve  hours' 
soaking  in  vrater  and  wood«slie^  the  kernels 
being  afterwards  simmered  for  a  couphi  of  days, 
nnm  tbey  swell  to.  a  great  sin  and  burst.  Tiie 
proper  cost  of  a  pornon  of  this  soup  and  samp 
would  be  somethmg  less  than  the  third  of  a 
penny,  if  the  Indiau  com  were  obtained  at  its 
fair  price  of  five  farthings  a  ponnd. 

There  was  lately  left  with  ns  for  con- 
scientious consideration,"  together  with  a  news- 

(laper  cutting  in  evidence  tlmt  death  by  starva- 
ion  is  no  unknown  horror  amidst  the  weallli 
of  London,  a  sm^l  packet  of  greasy  powder, 
labelled  "Count  Rumford's  Soup  improved." 
The  benevolent  idea  was,  that  in  all  impoverished 
districts  there  sboiild  be  sold  such  packets  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  substance  of  a  pint  of  good 
soup  for  analfpenny.  We  oonadentionsly  fol- 
lowed the  directions,  which  were  simply  to  boil 
for  three  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water  over  a 
moderate  fire.  The  result  was  a  thin  brown 
liquid,  by  no  means  palatable.  We  boiled  on  for 
twenty  minutea^stimng  most  assiduously,  for  the 
powder  had  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  a  half- 
penny-worth of  groats  seasoned  witb  a  dash  of 
meat  grease,  anf  a  aprinfcling  of  caraway-seeds. 
But  tne  soup,  though  improved  by.  more  boiling, 
did  not  thicken,  and  although  one  might  con- 
ceive it  welcome  to  one  perishing  from  Tiungcr, 
starvation  must^  we  thought,  liave  set  in  rery  de- 
cidedly before  any  one  could  be  persuaded  to  gulp 
down  a  pint  of  it.  The  dr^  groats  of  which  gruel  is 
made,  or  Lidiau.  meal,  mighty  of  i(!Ourse,ounniiigly 
Inixed  witb  peii-powtter,banit  onion^  dried  celery, 
a  pindi  of  dried  and  ponnded  hemug,  or  oibtx 
cheap  flavourings,  be  sofai  in  lud^eimy  pae^wts, 


which  would  make  a  piut  of  tliiu  but  whole- 
some brown  soup-flavoured  gruel,  and  tlie  hooeat 
manufacture  and  sale  of  such  soup-powders 
would,  as  our  correspondent  riglitly  feels,  be  of 
unqiiestionable  advantage  to  tlie  very  poor. 

But  it  is  hard  to  say  who  should  despair  of 
food  wlio  can  compass  the  three  requisites  for 
soup-niaking— r£re,  water,  and  an  iron  pott  In 
this  noble  form  of  soup,  cookery  seems  actually 
to  create  food.  Tlie  waste  bread  and  scrapings 
of  the  rolling-piu  and  pasteboard,  the  r6fu^^e 
cabbie-leaves  aud  stalks,  and  turuip-pariugs, 

Eiea-shctls,  and'  discarded  outside  bits  of  ce- 
ery,  the  rind  of  bacon,  fish-bones,  and  the  meat, 
bones  of  Xtondon,  would,  rightly  economised  iu 
every  house,  feed  a  small  army  of  poor.  There 
should  be  no  kitchen  without  its  pot-aa-feu 
constantly  simmering,  into  which  is  cast,  not 
withont  strict  regara  to  clcanlinesSj  eveiT  re- 
jected scrap  that  contains  nourlshmoit,  and  oat 
of  which  can  be  drawn  dailv  liquor  of  Me,  which 
a  slight  touch  of  the  cook's  sidll  makes  into 

fialatable  soup  either  for  the  household  itself,  or 
or  the  poorer  households  that  are  brought 
inia  a  right  social  relation  with  its  inmates. 
In  the  Crimea,  before  English  soldiers  knew 
how  to  tura  their  food  to  account,  every  knot 
of  f  rench  privates  had  its  pol.-au-fen,  or  black 
pot,  into  which  the  men  clubbed  to  throw 
their  inferior  rations  with  what  few  vegetables 
they  could  get,  and  even  sorrel  and  nettles 
gathered  on  the  spot:  thus  getting  qnarta  of 
good  8oup  and  savounr  stews  oat  of  me  most 
unpromising  materials.  When  poor  Boyer, 
who  taught  some  of  this  lesson  to  ns  in  the 
Crimea,  and  well  niulerstood,  with  aU  his 
pleasant  vanities,  the  bluest  social  function 
of  a  cook,  went  to  instruct  the  Iriafa,  he  found 
very  unwilling  pupils-  They  said,  "  It'a  making 
pigs  of  us  he  is,  to  tell  us  to  stew  offal  ana 
scrapings."  And  yet,  how  nourishing  and  pa- 
latame  is  the  food  thus  scorned. 

Look  at  the  sturdy  Norman  peasant  who  is 
balf  built  out  of  cablrage  sonp.   Ton  see  in  his 
poor  cottage  tlie  clean  brass  sonp-pan  filled  with 
iresh  water  from  the  spring,  and  kept  under  a 
close  wicker  cover  tiiat  looks  like  a  flat  beehive. 
A  string  from  the  cover  passes  tiiroi^h  a  poU^  j 
on  the  ceilbe,  and  the  ot^  end  hangs  readrta  I 
the  hand  of  the  housewife  when  she  shreds  ner 
oabbage-leaves  and  other  v^etables.  By  a  paU 
at  the  string  she  lifts  the  cover  as  ^  tosses  IM  I 
cut  leaves  into  her  pan,  then  dn^ping  it  irame-  j 
diately,  to  keep  the  flies-  and  dust  out  of  the 
food.   The  bnght  soup-pan  remains  urider  tho 
basket  until  it  i»  placed  over  the  fire,  and  whea 
the  soup  is  made,  it  is  replaced  under  the  same  ! 
cover  until  the  soup  is  served  on  tite  table.   In  I 
no  duke's  kitcheu  is  there  a  nicer  sense  of  dean-  | 
Hneaa.   Now,  many  a  strong  fellow  eata  nothing^  i 
but  this  soup  and  bread.    After  the  eabbc^  ii 
has  been  boiled  some  time-,  there  are  added  a  fev  | 
bits  of  bread  and  onion  fried  in  buttei  or  fat.  t 
Or,  the  good  Norman  houaeinfe  bqirnawitfa  tbo  r 
grease  and  onions,  adds  the  cabba^  and  water,  |i 
boils  fbt  a  lon^  time,  and  tiupvs  u  the  bread   ; , 
just  bcfbie  serving. 
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Br  oar  sea-Bliore,  we  might  imitate  the  Nor- 
ffiau'  method  of  reducing  little  white  fish  in 
the  stew-pot  with  a  few  herbs  into  a  sort  of 
water  sooraii  called  bouillabaifle,  which  is  capital 
mHagt  oools  into  a  cleac  and  rery  Srm  jellf  ,  and. 
If  kept  hot,  with  water  added,  re  maim  good  for 
a  long  time.  Of  all  this,  and'  of  norii  else  in 
Trench  cottage  cookery,  ddiglitfal  aeeoonts  wUl 
be  foDud  in  a  couple  of  recent  rolmnes  entitled 
Life  in  Normandy,  showing  bow  a  genial  and 
accomplished  Highland  laird,  now  dead,  made 
himself  at  home  oy  the  Bay  of  Gancale.  and 
deverly  observed  and  recoraed  what  he  saw 
with  an  especial  eye  to  the  better  feeding  of 
the  poor  in  his  own  land,  for  "it  was  suf^geated 
that  ingenious  foreign  devices  and  engmes  for 
enanariu^,  growing,  and  gathering  food,  and  for 
making  it  eatable,  might  be  so  desoribed  as  to 
benefit  the  poor  at  home,  whose  sin^  £&h  of 
potatoes  might  easily  be  TEvied  at  a  small  cost.** 
u  was  argned  that  a  g|00d  dieap  dinner  sfc 
boine  woold  tempt  a  poor-  nun  ftoiia  bad  dear 
drink  abroad,  and  that  a  poor  Scotdtman's  wife 
might  be  ta^t  to  do  tliat  which  poor  wires  do 
elsewhere,  fnilivening  the  execution  of  his  main 
purpose  with  a  pleasant  setting  of  the  incidents 
of  life  in  Normandy,  the  Stwtch  laird  made  a  broth 
of  a  book,  wholesome  victual  and  good  entertain- 
ment, as  all  wholesome  Tietual  oncfat  to  be. 

A  curious  passage  in  this  gentleman's  expe- 
rience, backed  by  what  he  was  told  in  Nor- 
mandy, raises  the  question  of  snail^sonp.  We 
do  eat  sea-snails,  periwinkles,  but  we  leave  the 
land-snails  and  sings  to  consume  our  fruits, 
hearing  only  with  a  shiver  that  in  other  lands 
they  hflre  men  found  eatable.  Now  it  is  said 
iliat  sonp  made  of  the  common  bhu^  slug  is 
one  of  the  lightest  imd  most  nutritious  kinds 
of  food  that  can  be  given  to  an  invalid. 
^  la  a  grsvel-pit  near  Srdenham  an  Irishman  and 
hia(iinilyon<»  squatted.  They  built  a  hoTel  near 
tfae  side  of  the  pit,  aud  the  man  earned  large 
wages  as  a  gravel-diraer,  till  he  was  one  day 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  bank  he  was  cutting.  Tbe 
widow  and  children  continued  to  live  in  me  hut, 
and  it  was  remarked  tliat  altbongh  ther  had  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  she  and  her  dUl* 
dren  were  more  fat  and  rosy  than  any  hdxnirer's 
bmily  in  the  parish.  Hen-roosts  Invlng  been 
robbed,  and  sneep  st^en,  suspicion  of  coarse 
fdl  on  tiie  widow,  a  aearoh-wammt  was  ob- 
tained, and  tbe  oonatables,  finding  a  good-nzed 
eask,  containii^what  Uiey  took  to  belSiBBtoIat 
meat  cat  into  uttle  moraeds,  wheeled  the  ctA  off 
pB  a  baod-baiTOw,  and  caixied  the  woman  off  with 
H  to  the  mmgistrste,  her  children  f6llowine  her, 
weeping  bitterly.  "  Oh,  darling,"  she  said  to  a 
hiendlv  youth  "who  passed,  "  spidce  for  me  and 
the  children ;  if  a  not  mutton,  thougli  ifs  their 
meat  and  mine,  and  has  kept  deatli  from  our 
door  this  bitter  winter!"  What  it  was  she 
would  not  tell  before  "  them  hlac^aids"  the 
constables.  But  when  the  magistrate  liad  in- 
spected the  barrel,  and  abo  dedaring  its  con- 
tents not  to  be  mutton,  asked  her  to  tell  what 
it  did  contain,  in  order  to  dear  herself  of  all 
8uspiciou,she  replied,  "  Send  them  fellows  away. 


and  I  will  tdl  yonr  honour."  To  the  macis- 
tnite's  private  ear  she  acoordingly  oonGded  thai 
she  and  her  children  were  Uring  on  salted  slo^ 
Sii6  had  seen  them  g^ven  to  a  young  mau  in 
Irehtnd  sick  of  oonsraiption,  and  be  twnre  and 
gob  quite  fat  upon  thnn.  When  deatitote,  An 
thought  that  what  had  been  ao  good  for  bin 
inifirht  feed  her  diildren.  Firab  she  tried  thsm 
fresh,  and  findbg  that  Ha  diildien  throve,  she 
took  to  salting  them.  Her  way  was  to  drop  thun 
into  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  lay  them  with 
salt  in  a  cask.  9he  and  her  childrm  had  pre> 
pared  two  oa^s  full,  which  had  fed  them  all  the 
winter,  and  the  oai^  now  seized  contained  th» 
lemainder  of  her  store.  The  pow  woman's  secret 
was  kept  nron  the  oonstablea,  bat  told  to  a  few 
neighbouiiag  gentry,  who  aubsoribed  that  the 
widow  might  in  future  not  want  bread. 

A  Norman  landlady  was  asked  wlietlier  the 
people  in  her  part  of  the  world  ever  ate  snails  P 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "thm  are  sometames  used- 
here,  but  only  as  a  mecucine.  In  La  Tend^, 
and  soma  otiier  parts  of  fVance,  they  are  eaten 
(tlie  Loi<d  defend  me!)  from  taste.  Wlim  myi 
husband  was  oa  service  in  the  amn,  he  woa  • 
sQus-affieier,  and  was  caterer  for  nwir  meaa. 
Ammg  the  sous-officiers  there  was  a  8eif;eant 
who  Mlouged  to  La  Vendue,  with  whom  he  had 
a  quiffrel,  and  they  fought  with  sabres.  Their 
dispute  was  about  snails,  for  this  man  would 
always  briz^  a  oapfnl  of  these  creatures,  wbidi 
he  cooked  and  ate  at  tbe  table  with  my  husband, 
though  it  made  him  sick  to  see  them.  Wttif 
my  husband  desired  him  to  give  up  suoh  nas^ 
tastes,  which  uiterfermce  ha  to^  much  aniisa^ 
so  the  J  ftmgh^  and  gave  eadi  oUier  aomft  tci; 
prettj  blows  witii  the  edge,  and  then  th^  wna 
good  fiiendfr  i^n,  only  the  Vend^an  agreed  to 
eat  his  snails  at  amotlier  mees.  After  tnis,  you 
woald  hardly  believo  t^  it  was  my  husband 
whom  I'  first  saw  eookn^  anatts  ;  yet  so  it  was. 
A  girl  who  was  in  our  house  as  servant,  had  a 
very  bad  illness  of  the  chest ;  she  was  constantly 
spitting  blood,  and  all  the  dbotors  said  she  mu» 
die.  We  were  very  sorry,  for  she  was  a  good 
girl  and  pleased  ns,  when  my  husband  remem* 
beied  that  he  had  heard  of  such  wonders  being 
done  for  illnesses  of  the  ohest  by  soup  an 
TJimffl^i^l;^ ;  SO  ho  Set  lo  work  to  prepare  some  for 


the  poor  girl  as  he  had  seen  it  made  by  tbe 
seigeant  in  La  Yendite.  He  gave  it  to  her,  and 
shflhad  &ith,  for  she  got  better.  She  then  leanit 
to  oook  it  for  herself,  and  took  it  twice  s  daf, 
and  slie  got  qoite  weU  and  fat,  and  now  she  is 
married  and  has  two  fine  boys."' 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  trv  slug  or  sn^ 
soup,  here  is  the  VendSan  reoipe  tor  making  it : 
In  summer  take  of  slugs — in  winter,  wheu  no 
slng^  are  to  be  found,  t^ike  of  snails—a  sufficiency. 
Snails  with  stripes  on  their  shells  hare  a  bad 
taste,  and  are  to  be  rejected ;  use  only  tlioae 
having  their  shells  all  of  one  colour.  Put  them 
for  a  niinnte  in  boiling  water,  aud  they  wiU 
coine  out  of  their  shells  quite  easily.  A  Kttie 
bit  of  hard  matter  is  taken  from  the  head,  and 
afterwards  they  ore  stewed  tot  a  hing  time  in 
milk.  This  is  winter  aoitp.  But  in  summer 
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you  use  slugs,  which  hare  to  be  &eed  of  their 
slime.  They  are  first  plunged,  therefore,  in 
boiliiK  water,  to  kill  them;  then  they  are 
wtahra  in  cud  WBter^  when  a  great  deal  of 
i&ne  comes  off,  after  which  Uwy  are  stewed  in 
water  for  a  long  time,  and  mUk  and  seasoning 
added ;  or  thej;  are  stewed  in  milk  in  the  same 
way  as  the  snaib. 

The  ChiuMe,  who  waste  no  Tiotoal^  of  coarse 
have  recognised  the  worth  of  slugs. 

Li  meat  soups,  the  dellj^ht  of  the  palate  is 
supplied  by  osmazome,  which  forms  the  brown 
upon  roast  meat,  and  is  that  sapid  portion  which 
is  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  merit  of  a  good 
soup  is  its  osmazome.  It  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  great  soups,  and  its  removal  oy  cooks,  who 
withdrew  the  first  bouillon  or  soap,  led  Abb^ 
Cherrier  to  invent  caldrons  with  lock  and  key. 

The  object  of  sonp-making  from  meat  is  to 
dissolTe  as  much  as  posBible  in  the  water 
of  the  soup,  the  sapid  and  nourbhing  con* 
tents  of  tlie  solid  meat.  For  this  purpose  the 
meat  slionld  be  finely  divided,  minced,  or  even 
pounded.  Except  in  the  hottest  weather,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  let  the  meat  soak  in  cold  water 
for  from  four  to  eight  hours,  then  warm  slowly, 
and  simmer  for  a  long  time  without  letting  the 
heat  rise  to  bubbling  point.  Another  carainal 
point  in  soup-making  of  more  than  one  ingre- 
dient is  the  necessity  of  remembering  tliat  each 
article  takes  its  own  time  for  fit  oookery,  and 
that  to  put  tbem  all  at  once  Into  a  pot  and  boil 
away  is  barbarism.  The  Spaniard,  with  his 
puoiero  cookery,  boils  each  variety  of  meat  or 
other  raw  material  fur  its  own  time  in  its  own 
pipkin,  and  then  cuntrives  that  they  shall  all  be 
ready  for  mixtnie  at  the  instant  when  the 
wkerj  of  each  is  in  its  perfection.  As  Count 
Romford  began  with  his  tiarley,  and,  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  cooking  of  that^  added  his  potatoes, 
leaving  to  the  kst  his  bread— so  the  thonriitfal 
soup-maker  in  tlie  poorest  or  the  richest  house- 
hola  must  time  seasonably  each  addition  to  tlie 
brew.  With  discretion  in  this  matter,  time,  pa- 
tience, and  not  too  much  fire,  it  needs  only 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  herbs  or  soraps  of  ve- 
getable, to  get  good  soup  out  of  anything  in 
which  the  elements  of  food  exist. 


BOYS  RUN  WILD. 

Thb  nearest  approach  to  a  wild  boy,  says 
Mr.  Burnet  Tylor— in  the  amusing  new  jour- 
nal, Ihe  Anthropobgical  Review,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  thb  inrormation — was  to  be 
found  in  Germany,  after  the  desolating  spirit 
of  Napoleon  had  breathed  over  the  land.  The 
countries  ravaged  by  his  armies  fell  into  utter 
misery.  Children  without  parents  and  friends, 
destitnte  and  homeless,  were  quite  common  in 
GennanT.  Sevend  of  them  were  brought  to 
the  shelter  of  Count  von  der  Heche's  asylum 
at  Overdyke,  and  two  of  these  had  f^n  more 
neariy  into  the  condition  of  wild  aninuds,  were 
more  nearly  beast  children,  than  any  others 
of  whom  there  is  unqoestionaUe  record.  One  | 
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of  these  children  was  brought  in  raned  and  ' 
bleeduur.  UnaiUe  to  tell  lus  name,  he  was  \ 
called  Clemens,  since  he  was  recdved  upon 
St.  element's  day.  Witii  a  power  tit  speech 
almost  as  limited  as  Caspar  Hansw*s  whoi  first 
found,  nearly  all  that  lie  could  make  intelli- 
gible was,  that  he  came  "  from  the  other  side 
of  the  water."  He  had  also  a  large  vocabulaij 
ot  frightful  curses.  He  had  been  set  to  keep  a 
peasants  swine,  had  lived  with  tbem,  and  been 
shut  up  with  them  at  night.  Sointily  fed,  he 
used  to  suck  the  milch  sow,  and  eat  with  the  little 
pigs.  When  first  received  at  Overdyke  he  had 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  salad-beds  as  if  he  were 
himself  a  pig,  for  in  the  g^en  he  would  go 
down  on  all  fours,  and  grub  among  the  growing 
v^tabtes  witlt  his  projectiiw  teeth.  He  re- 
tained also  a  brotherly  regard  lor  the  whole  race 
of  pifn,  and  understood  tnem  so  well  thtdi  they 
would  kt  him  ride  upon  their  backs.  His  plea< 
santest  memories  were  incidents  of  hu  life  among 
them  as  a  child.  Thb  Clemens,  who  had  a 
narrow  head  and  a  low  forehead,  was  of  im- 
perfect intellect,  though  not  an  idiot.  Qivento 
laughter,  and  open  to  kindness,  he  was  liaUe 
also  to  uncontrollable  fits  of  passion.  Once, 
when  be  had  tried  to  murder  hb  benefactor  with 
a  woodcutter's  axe  that  he  held  in  hb  hai^  he 
was  carried  away  laughing  to  confinement. 

The  other  wild  boy  at  the  Overdyke  asylum, 
had  learnt  to  live  as  thebeasts  of  the  forest,  only 
prowling  about  villages  of  nights  to  steal  food. 
He  climbed  trees  for  e^s  aodoirds,  that  he  ate 
raw,  and  had  extraorduury  knowledge  of  birds 
and  their  habits.  To  each  tliat  be  knew,  he  mve 
a  name  of  its  own,  and  it  u  aaid  that  Uie  nrds 
seemed  to  recognise  the  names  he  whbtled  after 
them. 

Sir  William  Sleeman,  in  hb  narrative  of  a 
journey  tlirough  the  kiugdom  of  Oude,  gives 
a  very  curious  account  of  a  boy,  said  to  luve 
been  taken  when  running  on  all  fours  with  a  &he- 
wolf  and  her  three  eul».  'they  were  all  seen 
coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink  when  the  boy 
was  caught.  The  wolves,  left  to  themaelves,  are 
very  numerous  among  the  ravines  which  run  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee  river.  They  are 
wolf  preserves,  for  the  Hindoo  belief  that  a  drop 
of  wolTs  blood  spilt  within  the  bounds  of  any 
village  domns  the  viUwe  to  destmdun,  acts 
more  powerfully  for  wouproteetion  than,  a  gane 
bw.  The  vagrants,  with  whom  no  oonscunoe 
pleads  for  the  protection  of  the  wolves,  are  said 
to  divide  spoil  with  them  after  thb  fashion: 
Very  young  childrengo  about  with  cosUy  orna- 
ments upon  them.  Wolves  carry  off  and  eat  the 
children,  but  reject  the  ornaments  among  their 
refuse,.and  for  the  chance  of  finding  these,  the 
vagrants  patronise  the  wolves,  and  are  on  vbit- 
ing  terms  with  them. 

Getting  more  apocryphal  as  it  proceeds,  the 
native  account  of  the  liabits  of  wolves  goes  on 
to  say  that  a  he-wolf  always  eats  the  children  he 
gets,  and  so  does  a  she-wolf,  except  when  she  b 
suckling:  in  that  case  she  rears  with  her  owa 
young  the  stolen  baby.  Now  as  to  tho  par. 
Ucular  boy  whom  Sir  William  Sleeman  fooiM  ai 
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Saltanpoor,  and  wlio  was  said  to  bare  been 
canffht  when  trotting  down  on  all  fours  with  the 
voir  foster-mother,  and  his  three  cubs  of  foster- 
brothers,  to  the  river  to  drink.  When  first 
caQ^ht,  he  had  to  be  tied,  that  he  might  not  run 
off  into  holes  and  dens.  He  ran  awaj  from 
adults,  but  ran  at  children,  snarling  like  a  dog, 
to  bite  them.  He  ate  his  meat  rav,  d<^  fashion, 
using  his  Iiands  as  forepawa ;  would  let  a  dog 
diare  with  him,  but  snarled  if  a  man  cune  near. 
The  boj  vat  sent  to  Ci^>tain  Nlcboletts,  com- 
manding the  Pint  Code  Local  Ibifantry.  vit^ 
whom  be  became  tamer ;  but  he jgrowWd  when 
teaaed,  ran  to  his  food  on  all  foars,  and  ate 
whaterer  was  thrown  to  him,  preferring  raw 
meat  and  bones  to  ^w.  He  oonld  eat  half  a 
Iamb  at  a  time,  drink  a  pitcher  of  botfermilk 
without  drawing  breath,  and  would  pick  up  and 
eat  earth  and  small  stones.  He  delighted  in 
food,  bat  he  detested  clothing.  In  cola  weather 
ihey  gave  him  a  qoilt,  bat  he  tore  it  up  and  ate 
it  bit  by  bit  with  his  bread.  This  boj  was  of 
repalsiye  aspeot;  he  shunned  hnman  society, 
preferring  that  of  dogsj  but  when  his  favourite, 
a  pariah  aog  that  came  and  helped  him  off  with 
his  dinners,  was  shot  because  he  was  depriving 
the  young  foandUng  of  his  food,  tlie  bojr  showed 
no  concern  whatever  at  his  loss.  This  "  beast 
chfld,'*  vho  was  supposed  to  hare  been  taken 
from  the  she-wolf  at  nine  or  ten^ears  old,  lived 
three  jeara  among  men,  signifying  wants  by  a 
few  signs — when  huugry  be  pointed  to  his 
mouth— and  was  never  known  to  speak  till  a 
few  minutes  before  bis  death,  when  lie  put  his 
hand  to  bis  head  and  said  it  ached,  asked  for 
some  water,  drank  it,  and  then  died.  These  few 
words  spoken  before  death  might  have  been  the 
return  of  an  old  childish  impression. 

Another  of  Sir  William's  stories  is  of  a  boy 
said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  wolf  when 
three  yean  old,  and  while  bis  parents  were 
working  in  the  fields  at  Cbupra.  Six  years 
afterwards  he  was  cat^bt  when  going  down  to 
the  river  with  three  wolf  cubs,  and  reoc^nised 
by  a  birth-mark,  as  well  as  by  the  scar  of  a  scald 
and  the  marks  of  the  wolf's  teeth  in  his  loins ; 
for  she  had  been  seen  tx>  take  him  and  cany  him 
off  by  his  loins.  Ttiis  boy  was  alive  at  the  time 
of  Sir  W.  Sleeman's  visit.  He  could  not  arti- 
culate words,  his  knees  and  elbows  were  har- 
dened with  going  on  all  fours.  He  followed  his 
mother  about  for  what  he  could  get,  but  at 
night,  he  would  make  off  to  the  iungle.  He  also 
liked  bis  meat  uncooked.  Toe  village  boys 
threw  firoKs  to  htm,  and  he  ate  them.  When  a 
bullock  dwd  and  its  skin  was  taken  off,  be  would 
go  and  eat  it  like  a  village  dog. 

The  niqproTed  &ct  in  the  case  of  both  these 
idbt  boys,  vbo  bad  been  ontoasts  in  the  woods, 
is  the  wolf-nursing.  The  notion  of  wolf-rearing 
is  commonly  attached  in  India  to  the  outcast 
idiot  children,  who  are  somelimea  found  living, 
like  the  beasts,  upon  what  garbage  they  can  find. 

In  Poland  the  same  bebef  once  gave  to  such 
unhappy  children  credit  or  discredit  for  liavmg 
been  reared  amon^  the  bears.  Of  one  snch  boy, 
eaigbt  two  oentnnes  ago  in  a  bear  hunt,  it  la 


said  that  he  iq)peaxed  to  be  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
went  on  all  fours,  and  ate  greedily  such  things  as 
bears  love— raw  flesh.apples,  and  honey.  He  was 
taken  to  the  king  at  Warsaw  and  baptised  Joseph. 
With  difficulty  he  was  taught  to  walk  uprieht. 
He  never  could  learn  Polish,  but  expresseahis 
views  of  life  with  an  ursine  growl   The  king 

fave  him  to  a  Tioe-chamberlain,  who  employed 
im  to  carry  wood  for  his  kitchen.  He  never  lost 
his  wildness,  and  sometimes  escaped  into  the 
woods,  when  the  bears  never  molested  him. 

Sueh  stories  are  not  more  credible,  though 
mora  faouuUy  set  forth,  than  tiut  of  the  Irish 
boy  exhibited  at  Amsterdam,  as  havins  been 
reared  a  sheep,  so  that  he  ran  npon  aU  foun, 
cropped  grass,  ud  bleated. 

UAR7ELL0U8  LIGHTNING. 

THUHSEB-aotTDS  fasTC  been  desoibed  as  fer- 
menting; baring  really  an  appearance  recalling 
that  of  fermentotion.  A  learned  observer  has 
likened  these  clouds  to  a  cheese  full  of  mites, 
agitated  in  every  part,  and  yet  never  chanraig 
place.  Although  erenbody  knows  thunder* 
clouds  when  thn*  see  uem,  rery  &w  persons 
bare  watched  tneir  formation.  The  t£ander- 
doud  is  oompoaed  of  different  Unds  of  donds. 
At  some  of  the  points  <tf  the  horizon  doucU  arise 
like  heaj^  np  masses  of  cotton  or  dome-shaped 
mountains  covered  with  snow ;  and  these  douds 
are  seen  swelling  and  stretching  until  they  unite, 
and  make  one  vast  cloud :  then  another  very 
thick  or  black  cload  appears  as  if  resting  on  tlw 
earth,  which  is  seen  spreadine  until  it  reaches 
the  other  doud,  and  sends  its  oarkness  through  it 
or  over  it ;  the  whole  mass  may  be  observed 
shooting  forth  branches,  and  overspreading  the 
sky,  and  blending  with  the  little  scattered  doud- 
lets  like  tofts  of  wool  floating  hurriedh  towards 
it,  until  the  looring  whole  Uukens  with  apornlB 
or  i}iky  black  the  heavens  from  tiie  welkin  to  the 
horixon,  and  the  commotions  or  fermentations,  or 
rather  the  miUion-fold  mbblags  and  collisions 
going  on  within  it,  announce  the  gathering 
togeuier  of  the  elements  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  storm  is  brewing.  Franklin  long  ago 
remarked  that  a  single  doud  could  not  become 
a  tbooder-dond.  Tnander-storma  are  battles  of 
the  clouds.  Ssussure  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
thunder-storm  except  from  a  conflict  of  clouds.. 
But  storms  may  oome  from  the  battles  of  douds 
lymg  in  layers  above  each  other,  and  coming 
into  collision  not  horizontally,  but  perpendicu- 
lar^, from  iho  douds  of  the  olains  and  valleys 
going  op  to  fi^t  the  douds  iian|^  npon  the 
monntams — ^their  oolluionB  Uttoaneing  them- 
sdves  br  easts  of  wind,  by  lightning  and 
thunder,  niul  and  nin. 

Yet,  Arago  has  exhomed  records  to  the  con- 
trary purport.  H  these  recorded  observations 
bare  been  made  by  careful  and  competent 
witnesses,  lightning  and  thunder  have,  contrary 
to  what  all  the  theories  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  issued  from  solitary  and  isolated  clouds. 
On  the  ISith  of  September,  1747,  a  small  and 
perfeetly  xonnd  ctoid,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
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acR»3,  darted  forth  sudoh^lj  a  tluindorboU  wtiidi 
Jdtled  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bordenave  by 
bnming  hu'  bosoia  vHhout  injuring  tier  clothes. 
Aeeorung  to  the  statement  of  Dahunel  dti 
Monceau,  oa  the  SOth  of  July,  17 64^  th«re  issned 
from  a  smll  solitary  olotd,  ui  brigbt  «uii^ine,  a 
tiumdtfbolt  vhieh  -straok  an  elm-tree  very  neiir 
the  ch&teaa  DenainnlUere,  tetfrinf;  off  a^np  of 
ImtIc  Berf!intai  anr  the  li^i^ng  dart  to  a 
ofaaidi  stmple  from  a  rery  ainall  ctmid  ia  a  very 
clear  «ky.  Uiqatain  Hossard  saw  «  «iiuJl  «ap  of 
oloQcl  foming  around  a  nx>untaiD<top  called  the 
Oolombicr  de  Qe%,  fire  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  liigh,  whiafa  in  a  few  seconds  after- 
mvds  sent  forth  a  Dlap  of  thuoder.  Tbese 
siiicular  cases  require  to  be  cxplaiaed  by  farther 
ena  more  oom^te  observRtione. 

The  Bffiolce  of  TahnnocB  is  often  oDrtuscated 
by  serpentine  fires  or4o»ff  furrows  of  flames,  re- 
sembhogzigH^f  flashesoflightmag.  These-fl^jnes 
are  sometimes  accompanied  with  thunder-claps, 
Ssience  may  kam  something,  I  fubmit,  oy 
directing  attention  to  these  uunder-stormfi  iu 
volcanio  donds.  ABsumiag  tMr  flashes  to  be 
-electnc,  mvr  they  not  be  flimilar  to  the  aiaiks 
vhich'issneiTom  thesteftinof  looamot»Ta  bouers  F 

Soaxeely  less  reiankidjle  ^ban.  the  voloanic 
lichtmogs,  are  the  nIrificBtions  from  .%btiuitg 
observable  on  theTooka  of  lofty  mountains  eucli 
as  Mont  Blano.  Bnt  the  greatest  lieijj^ts  of 
tiumder<olonds  is  eaid  to  oooar  above  plains. 
Fatal  tfaunder-atoniB  have  bunit  forth  abdve 
plains,  the  esthnated  eleration  of  whiob,  so  high 
were  they,  was  not  lets  than  twenty-six  thoa- 
•and  feet ;  and  fatal  thnmdep«tornis  liavc  raged 
'in  valteys  the  upper  flnrfaoe  of  vhich  was  not 
more  than  -ninety 4wDdetit. 

ForiEed  «r  Rigsag  Ivhbuag  -has  faeeQ  observed 
-deseribing  the  tnok  «  a  T  and  of  a  remsed  a. 
Trident  or  three-pnnged  i^tnin^  have  been 
veon  within  'die  voloanio  dnsi  dends  of  Mont 
'Kim.  Kasmbc,  "the  Gennaa  meteerobgist,  saw 
:ftflaahof lightoing'splttintotbreefbcks.  Atliree- 
pronged  flash  of  lightnmg  stnibk  at  Freihnrg 
«  the  425th  'of  Jnne,  179*:  the  middle  point 
Btrock  a  hvose  near  the  cathedral,  tfae-southem 
p«TDg  «Dt  fire  io  a  hevse  near  n  milt  in  the 
mbarb,  and  the  northern  prong  or  flash  set  ftre 
to  a  cottaee  near  «n  a^oiuing  -village.  The 
gncieiits  -oalled  fork  lightning,  wheji  it  stmoic 
the  ground,  the  thnnderbolt.  In  sheet  light- 
nings the  clouds  seem  to  rend  their  blaek  vaii 
aad  reveal  their  inwani  brightness. 

Lightnmg  often  TwembleB  ^Is  of  Are  diSer- 
iug  in  size  from  tiie  lise  of  bnlUts,  to  tliat  of 
eggs,  bombehdli,  ^bei,  cadn,  md  faailooos. 

Lightmng  has  been  known  to  sbrike  upvards. 
An  astonitfaing  inftance  of  this  ocrorrence  is 
recorded  by  Aiago.  Upon  the  top  of  Monnt 
8t.  Ursula,  a  Icrf^  wrarmtain  m  St^a,  tliere  is 
a  church.  On  the  lit  of  Hay,  1700,  Jean 
^ptiste  Werloeehnigig,  Doctor  in  Medicine, 
and  a  group  of  other  jwiacns,  were  stat^g  in 
the  poroli  of  t^is  ehwreh  upon  the  top  of  the 
high  mountain.  Down  the  mountain,  and  l»Uf 
my  towafds  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey,  black 
«louds  were  gaUutin^  aad  «Xtt  thty  fygiajed 
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{ all  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  a  great  thunder- 
storm. The  speotators  in  the  porch  of  ooarse 
deemed  themselTes  quite  safe  where  they  wore,  '  [ 
the  air  being  serene  around  them  and  the  sua  i 
slitmi^  oa  them  briffhtly,  yet  seven  of  them  ! 
were  struck  down  dead.  Lightning  darted  sod-  ; 
denlr  up  from  the  upper  surbce  of  the  cloud,  I 
and  kiUed  them  by  Dr.  Wevlosehnigg's  side,  on  j 
whose  testhnimy  the  extBaordiaai:;  fiut  ia  re-  i 
corded  J>y  M.  Arago. 

Professor  Gharke  Whaatsf one,  by  onrions  oal.  . 
cnlations  and  ingenious  machinies,  found  oat  how 
to  estimate  the  daratioa  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
This  ifi  not  the  place  to  explain  how  time  can  ■ 
be  calculated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
Bat  it  may  be  «tated  here  that  he  asoertained  I 
from  his  ex^rimente,  and  oompetmt  man  ao- 
oepted  his  results,  that  the  most  bnlliant  fock 
and  the  widest  sheet  lightnings  endure  less  than 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  second  of  time.  But 
I  have  to  state  a  greater  wonder  atilL  The 
dueation  of  the  spaik  of  the  electrioal  machiae 
ia  not  the  niUiontli.part  of  a  second,  and  yet  I 
have  seen  Ur.  Talbot  produce  |diot(^gMphs  by 
its  transient  light ! 

Tbonder^hnids  ooour  whioh  are  eontioaonsly 
laminoos.  The  ricy  at  Bosien,  sots  1L  Bosier, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1781,  beoaase,  aftw 
sunset,  quite  dark,  and  whilst  lie  was  watching 
the  lightnings,  a  band  appeared  about  three  feet  ! 
wide,  and  stretohii^  an  angle  of  about  six^ 
degrees.  Then,  there  came  anotiier  above  it 
about  half  the  length  with  a  opaoe  of  equal 
length  between  them.  These  lamiooos  sooas 
were  nearer  t^e  earth  than  tiie  stgrm-cloBdi, 
and  laated  neariy  a  quarter  of  an  hoar. 

Beccaria  of  Tnrin  reoorda  having  seen  in  veiy 
dark  winter  niglits,  and  during  the  intervaa 
between  falls  of  snow,  dotub  eatittii^  rod  Ught 
sufficieidily  bright  to  caable  him  to  read  oKUaary 
:  print.    The  ]^u>sphonsoenoe  <rf  okmdfl  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  aaroa  bonalie. 
General  Sabme^  and  Presideai  ct  the  SmjwI  • 
Society,  when  engaged  in  detoBiinii^the  Imee  of 
mimetic  force,  remained  some  time  at  ai>chor  ; 
inloohScavjg,  inMielsleofSkr.  This  k>ehi8  I 
surrounded  with  high  mountains  cl  bare  nxdc,  one 
of  which  is  Inmost  always  in  a.  clood  of  rapouxs,  ■ 
brought  by  soutl^weatmr  winds  bom  the  AJt- 
lantio.  Streamers  aseendedftom  it.  Botalthoogh  > 
they  resembiod  auroras,  they  prooeeded  from  the 
cload  itself,  and  wore  atot  aurorasrseau  thcoujfh  i 
it   Lish  fogs  are  sometimes  phoMhorescent. 

The  "'cora-bleck"Df  the  Swedish  and  Scottish' 

Ents,  is  silent  hdrtning  which  is  accused  «{ 
ling  barley,  l&re  hare  ben  Baay'ieoovda 
of  silent  li^tniog.  Insove  jiMtaanes  tke 
%htnngs  fladiea  for  a  low  tinw  wthoHt  any 
thnnder  having  been  heaxd.  Thunder,  on  ^e  ooft- 
trary,  lias  issued  from  oIetr,dondleaB,  and  eeroM  . 
skies,  in  wbiohnolightningwasaMB.  V«hM(y,(o 
say  nothing  of  moie  aneirait  rsstancBS,  has  n- 
corded  that  on  the  ISth  of  Ji^y,  1788,  he  heard 
ateiglitandthreeifonrtfas  geography  miles  from 
Sievf  Orleans  four  or  five  thuHHr-dops,  the  sky 
beingwithont  clouds.  These  ftmideringsaf  scwe 
sfciea  have  oeeoned  iu  joimtriMiniriuiA  fty 
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I  eooid  mot  be  referred  to  the  subterrMvetm  noises 
'  of  Totcanio  ooantrieft—^hid),  by  an  RooDstic 

I I  iUttsion  not  yot,  says  M~  Artfp),  MtiaAkOteri^ 
:  I  csphuaed— and  sppcat  to  issue  from  tlie 

The  sulphur-like  odour  of  liRfatnii^  hn  been 
often  desoribed.  Iliis  smeU  has  been  eo  strong 
that  it  has  sometimes  almost «affiaoated  trmveltors. 
When  Boyle,  author  of  a  fieneral  EistovT  oF  the 
Air,  vas  nsiding  npon  the  berdera  of  tfie  Li^e 

I  -of  G«Bew,  the  eaah]hui«oas  -smeTl  of  lightiUDc 

;  almost  overpowerea  a  sentry.  Aftei  the  Bri1^»H 
ship  3klonla0ie  ma  ^raokin  1740  by  a-gl<^  of 
fye,  the  smell  teemed  to  he  notbiu  bntaul^ur. 

!  At  three  in  the  flTteniooik  of  the  Slat  «f  Deoem- 
ber,  1778,  the  East  India  C<nqpan;*a  Am  Atlas 
was  stmek  by  lijabtiiinir,  andasaikv  kitlea  at  t)ic 
cross-trees,  whmt  a  sntphnreons  smell  was  de- 

I  Teloped  vUch  lasted  thmoghoat  :aU  that  d^.and 
the  tphole  of  the  foUowii^  night.   The  French 

I  flhip  of  the  line  Gh>lymin  vas  stnu^  in  181 S; 

I  «and  m  going,"  says  an  eje-vitness,  "throudi 
the  ship  after  the  ncoident,  I  vas  aocom|nDisd  by 
an  officer  and  the  master  gunner.  On  arriving 
at  the  gnat  povder  nagasine  in  the  after-part 
of  the  ship  I  found  it  mtonahed,  hot  when  I  bad 
the  adjoining  bread-room  opened  there  issned 
from  it  a  tbiok  and  Uadc  emoke,  and  sutphnreous 
■mell.  vhieh  mtrlr  aufiboated  vs,  althoogh  the 
naster eaoner  Indopaied  the  door  a Tsry  little 
my,  nd  instantaueoiisly  reriosed  it.  We  direotly 
eflenrards  entered  the  plaoe  and  foand  no  trace 
of  fire,  hut  a  complete  ovettominr  of  its 
contents;  move  than  twenty  thonsand  hisouits 
had  been  Loesed  nboot  without  our  being  able  to 
find  any  truces  of  the  path  vhiohthefulmiueting 
mat  ter  must  have  followed  to  arrive  at  the  spot," 
Liebig  foand  nitric  acid  combmed  with  lime 
or  ammonia  in  Tain<water  whioh  had  fidten 
daring  a  thuDder-stom.  And  it  was  in-nhric 
aoid  teat  Priestly,  Csvendkb,  and  Lavonier  re- 
united the  azote  and  oo^gen  gwes  of  trhidi  tiie 
■atmoapbeie  is  oompounoed. 

I^htnii^  foses  metals.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Meteorolot^  saye  the  oopparing  open  a  shield 
h«  sometnnea  been  ndted  wjtfcont  the  voodcm 
it  having  been  injured.  "SilTer  money,"  says 
Seneca,  "it  melted  without  the  parse  whidi 
contains  it  being  iDinred^  the  sword  is  fused  in 
the  scabbard,  which  mnains  unhurt;  sud  the 
iron  of  the  javelin  flows  down  the  wood,  and  the 
n-ood  does  not  catch  Art."  Pliny  aavs  "  that 
gold,  silver,  and  eopper  contained  m  a  bog,  may 
be  melted  by  l^htnnig  without  the  bag  being 
burnt,  and  wi'diout  tbe  wax  upon  the  seal  of  it 
being  softened."  in  1781,  two  French  gentle- 
men, &l.  de  Gtautnui  and  M.  d'Anwaa,  were 
riding  together  in  the  ne^hbouihood  of  Castres, 
when  they  wen  oaaght  in  a  atom.  A  flash  of 
lightning  at  the  same  instant  kiUsd  both  their 
hones  and  M.  d'Anssao.  The  sword  wdiioh  M. 
d'Ausaac  woro  having  beenoarefnUy  axamined, 
it  was  found  that  an  upper  and  n  lower  part  of 
the  shell  of  4hc  silfer  h^t,  and  about  an 
inch  of  the  point  of  the  bhi^  were  superfleiallv 
fused ;  and  an  obloag  hole  "was  pierced  thnnwb 
the  piece  of  iron  forntag  the  ^  6f  the  seau- 
baro.   About  thirteen  iaehes  from  tbe  hilt,  & 


■small  bit  of  the  upper  eAgt  of  llie  sword  "was 
fused,  and  apposite  this  fusion  tl^soabbard  was 
perforated.  M.  de  Gautran,  who  was  at  the 
side  of  M.  d'Aossac,  carried  'a  large  bunting- 
Icnife,  and  the  small  silver  oiiain  which  hung 
from  the  hilt  to  the  goard  of  this  knife,  was 
found  to  be  fused  and  detached.  Fusion  wns 
obsenrable,  also,  on  the  sihner  monnting  of  the 
hilt,  on  the  stiver  wd  of  the  Bc&hbard,  and  at 
the  end  of  tlie  Made;  but,  unlike  the  scabbard 
of  the  sword,  the  scabbard  of  the  knife  was  not 
burnt  at  Hk  oorre^Mmding  places.  Most  ain- 
{[idar  an  these  oase^  in  wnieh  in  spparentily 
idttttioal  oinmmstances  one  man  is  killed  sndtJie 
other  at  his  side  is  nnkurt,  or  -one  scabbard 
burnt  throng,  and  the  other  unscorohed. 
Lif^tning  lias  been  known  to  fuse  the  links  of  a 
chain  without  leaving  a  trace  of  the  fusion,  or 
of  the  fused  links.  In  18S5,  a  gold  chain  vas 
broken  by  lightning  while  'it  was  around  the 
neok  of  a  la^,  and  the  fragments  were  given  to 
M.  Anigo,  vrho,  however,  oouhl  not  discover  any 
trace  of  fusion  upon  them.  The  probability  is, 
tlwt  the  lost  links  bad  been  voktihsed  by  the 
lightning.  For,  when  threads  of  gilt  silk  arc 
subjected  to  a  stroi^  current  of  electricity,  the 
gilt  is  volatilised,  the  eilk  threads  remaining  un- 
broken. When  abipB  hare  been  atruck  by 
lightning,  bits  of  melted  iron  bare  eonetimes 
been  found  burnt  into  the  dedc.  And  a  similar 
thing  once  happened  in  Sonthwack.  In  tbe 
month  of  June,  1769,  a  house  was  stmek  by 
lightning,  and  the  servants  in  one  of  the  rooms 
said  "  they  saw  it  raining  ^e."  The  cause  of 
this  appearance  was  the  melting  of  a  hell-wire, 
wliidi  fell  down  in  roundish  drc^s,  bunnng 
therr  wny  into  the  wooden  floor.  Oases  have 
occurred  in  which  lightning  has  not  fused  me- 
tallic xods,  but  has  softened  or  shortened  them. 

However  wonderful  these  effects  of  liglitning 
u^n  metids  may  be  deemed,  the  eETects  of  light- 
nnig  upon  stones  are  snrpas^ugly  vonder^l. 
Lightnmg  -viti^  not  mereiv  extxaed  noka,  but 
stones  in  the  ewth.  In  July,  178$,  a  flash  of 
lightiung  at  Hixbon,  in  Northamptonshire, 
struck  upon  a  flock  oi  sheep,  killing  Ave  of  them 
and  their  shepherd.  Near  the  feet  of  the  shep- 
herd, two  holes  were  observed,  almoet  round 
for  half  their  depth,  about  three  or  four  inches 
across,  and  about  ihree  feet  deep.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
JosMth  Wasse  exammed  these  holes,  digging 
oarefully  on  every  side  of  them.  Half  way  down, 
each  hole  forked  into  two  branches.  In  the 
direction  of  one  of  these  branch  holes  there  was 
found  a  very  bazd  stone,  idiout  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long,  fiTe  or  six  inches  wide,  and  four  inches 
Uiick ;  -and  this  stone  was  divided  by  a  recent 
cracky  and  its  snriaoe  wis  ntriified. 

A  tower  having  been  liruek  by  lightning  at 
■Sohagnis  Beooaria  finind  that  the  mortar,  of  Time 
■nd  sand,  had  been  fused  intoa  greenish  vitrifi- 
cation. A  man  taking  shelter  under  an  oak  in 
Lord  Aylesford's  paik,  on  tfao  3rd  of  September, 
17fi%  was  killed  by  lightning,  whioh  struck  the 
oak.  When  kiUed,  the  raan:held  a  stick  .in  his 
liattd*  and  down  tiiis  wet  the  lightning 
deseoaded  into  the  ground,  mddng  -a  hue  fire 
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inchea  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  Br. 
WiUwriDfc  wwninmg  tbe  spot  only  a  few 
minutesiuier  tiie  anuSeut,  saw  only  in  the  hole 
some  burnt  roots  of  f^rass.  Lord  Aylesford 
ordered  a  snudl  pminid  to  be  boilt  upon  the 
spot,  with  an  inaenption  warning  passers-by  not 
to  seek  skelter  in  thanderstonas  under  trees. 
When  dimng  for  the  foundation,  tbe  workmen 
observed  uiat  the  soil  forming  the  sides  of  the 
perforation  was  blackened  to  a  depth  of  ten 
inches ;  and  tvo  inches  lower  the  quartzose  soil 
was  fused.  Dr.  Withering  sent  to  the  Ro^al 
Society,  with  a  memoir,  specimens  consistmg 
of  a  quartzose  stone,  one  of  the  comers  o(  whioh 
bad  been  completely  fused,  a  block  of  sand  agglu- 
tinated by  the  hea^  then  being  no  calcarious  or 
lim^  matter  among  the  grains,  smaller  pieces,  all 
lianng  some -hollow  put,  and  a  mass  having  a 
hollow  part  so  perfectly  fused  that  the  quartzose 
matter,  after  having  flowed  along  the  cavity,  pre- 
sented at  U»  bottom  of  it  a  globuUr  appearance. 

Liehtning  sometimes  foscs  quartz  sand  into 
the  u)rm  of  large  vitreous  tubes,  called  fnl- 
goritea.  There  need  be  no  discussion  respect- 
ing this  fact,  for  lightninf;  has  been  caught 
in  tbe  act  of  making  its  wav  through  sand,  of 
fusing  the  sand  instantly,  ana  of  fonning  it  into 
long  hollow  vitreous  tubes,  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1823, 
near  the  village  of  Hauschen,  in  the  province  of 
Samland,  near  tlie  Baltic,  Ughtnmg  stmek  a 
birch-tree  and  set  Are  to  a  jiuiiper-busli.  Several 
peiiona  ran  to  the  spot,  and  onerved  two  deep 
and  namv  holes,  one  of  which  felt  warm  to  the 
touch.  Professor  Hagan,  of  Konigsbei^,  bad 
the  hdes  carefully  dug  round.  Nothing  par- 
ticular was  observed  in  the  first,  the  one  which 
had  felt  vrarm,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  nor  in 
the  other,  until  the^  had  dug  more  than  a 
foot  down,  where  a  vitrified  tube  b<^an.  The 
walls  of  tube  being  extremely  thm,  it  was 
fn^e,  and  could  be  taken  out  only  in  frag- 
ments an  inch  or  two  long.  The  vitreous  sur- 
face was  inside,  was  very  shining,  of  a  pearl- 
prey  colour,  and  speckled  throughout  its  whole 
length  with  brown  spots.  Bat  Boyle  has  re- 
corded a  fact  quite  as  remarkable  as  any  of  these 
cases  of  vitrification.  "Two  large  driuking- 
glasses,  exactl;r  alike,  stood  side  by  side  upon  a 
table.  Lightmng  entered  the  apartment,  and  ap- 
peared to  dart  so  directly  to  the  gUsses  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  hare  passed  between  them. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  was  broken.  In  one, 
Boyle  noticed  a  very  slug^t  alteration  of  the 
form;  hut  the  other  haa  been  so  very  much 
bent  (which  necessarily  implies  softening),  that 
it  could  hardly  stand  upright  on  its  base. 

The  holes  which  lightning  pierces  in  the  ob- 
jects it  strikes  are  sometimes  very  curious.  In 
August,  1777,  lightning  struck  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Cremoua.  The  iron 
cross  on  the  top  of  the  church  was  broken,  acd 
the  weathercock  thrown  some  distance.  This 
weathercock  was  made  of  tinned  copper,  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  dl  punt,  mifan  pitted 
up  and  examined,  the  weathercock  was  found  to 


be  [Herced  by  eighteen  holes,  and,  what  vai  moit 
singular,  ihea  were  uae  edges  of  the  holea 
standing  out  at  each  of  the  opposite  sides ! 
And  yet  the  opinion  of  very  enunent  students 
of  electricitv  is,  that  in  this,  aa  in  other  similM 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  boles  were  ^ecoed  by 
a  sin^e  stroke  of  lightning ! 

There  is  a  very  singular  case  on  record  of  light- 
ning doing  precisely  the  same  damage  in  Uie 
same  church  in  the  same  month  of  two  succes- 
sive years.  This  oecoired  to  the  ohordi  of 
Antrasme,  near  Laval.  On  the  39th  of  Jwb, 
1763,  lightning  struck  the  steeple,  fused  the 
gilding  of  pictures,  blackened  tne  decorationa 
of  niches,  buu^ned  and  half  bomt  two  pewter 
sacramental  wine  -flasks,  and  drilled  two  boles  in 
the  credence-table.  Of  oonrse  all  these  ii^ariea 
were  repured ;  the  pibtnre-frames  were  re-gill^ 
the  holu  were  pluiKed,  and  the  paint-WOTk  re- 
painted. On  the  20th  of  June  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  lightning  agfun  struck  the  steeple  and 
again  entered  the  church,  re-bladcening  toe  gilt, 
re-burning  the  flasks,  and  driving  out  the  plugs. 

That  lightning  can  Uirow  heavy  bodies  oon- 
siderable  distanees  with  great  force  is  well 
known,  but  few  persons  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  weight  of  the  bodies  transptnrted,  or  of  the 
force  with  which  they  are  proiected.  Two 
instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  power  (rf 
lightning  is  immense.  The  Bev.  George  Low, 
of  Fetlar,  in  Scotland,  says  that  "at  Fnnzie,  in 
the  parish  of  Fetiar,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  oentniy,  a  rook  of  mica  schist,  tne  hundred 
and  five  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  in  some 

filaoes  four  feet  thick,  was  in  an  instant  ton 
rom  its  bed  and  broken  into  three  large  and 
several  lesser  fragnwnts.  One  of  these  frag- 
ments, twentv-six  feet  Img,  ten  feet  brosid, 
and  four  thick,  was  um{dy  turned  over.  The 
second  and  huxer  fragment,  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  thick,  was 
projected  over  an  elevated  point  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards.  And  tbe  laigest  mass  of  the  three, 
about  forty  feet  long,  was  sent  still  further,  but 
in  the  same  direction,  and  right  into  the  sea. 
Lesser  fragments  were  soattwed  up  and  down. 
Scarcely  less  surprising  was  the  force  with  which 
Ughtnmg  split  the  muenniaat  (tf  the  Fatriote 
during  tbe  night  of  tbe  lltii  of  Jnly,  1853,  in 
the  port  of  Chwboorg.  Ilie  mast  was  ^lit 
eighty  feet  down,  and  one  fragmuit,  six  and  a 
half  feet  long  and  about  eight  inches  square  at 
the  thicker  end,  was  driven  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  feet  and  a  half,  the  thick  end  forc- 
mostj  nearly  half  its  length  through  an  oaken 
plank  one  inch  thick  untu  stopped  by  a  knot. 
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CHAPTBK  XIT, 

In  the  narrative  of  home  events  I  skipped  a 
little  business,  not  quite  colourless,  but  irrelc- 
vast  to  the  love  passa^s  then  on  hand.  It  has 
however  a  connexion  with  the  curious  events 
now  converging  to  a  point:  so,  with  the  reader's 
permission,  I  wUl  phice  it  in  logical  sequence, 
disregarding  the  order  of  time.  The  day  Dr. 
Sampson  splashed  among  the  ducks,  and  one  of 
them  hid  till  dinner,  the  rest  were  seated  at 
luncheon,  when  two  patients  were  announced  as 
waiting— Mr.  and  M.rs.  Haxley.  Sampson  re- 
fused to  see  them,  on  this  groond:  "I  will  not 
feed,  and  heaL'*  But  Mrs.  Dodd  interceded,  and 
he  yielded.  "Well,  then,  show  them  iahere; 
they  are  better  oracters  than  paahints."  On  this, 
a  stottt  fresh-coloured .  woman,  the  picture  of 
health,  was  ushered  in,  and  curtseyed  all  round. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  now?"  inquired 
Sampson,  rather  roughly. 

*'Be  seated,  Mrs.  Maxley,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd, 
benignly. 

"1  thank  ye  kindly,  ma'am;"  and  she  sat  down. 
"  Doctor,  it  is  that  pain." 

"  Well,  don't  say  *  that  pun.'  Describe  it. 
Now  listen,  all  of  yo ;  y^rc  goen  to  get  a  clinical 
lecture."  ■ 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  patient,  "  it 
takes  me  here  under  my  left  bree^,  and  runs 
right  to  my  elbow,  it  do:  and  bitter  bad  'tis 
while  it  do  last ;  chokes  me,  mostly ;  and  I  feel 
as  I  muit  die :  and  if  I  was  to  move  hand  or 
fut,  I  tliink  I  s&ould  die,  that  I  do." 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd. 

"Ob,  she  isn't  dead  yet,"  cried  Sampson, 
cheerfully.  *'  She'll  sell  addled  e^  over  all  our 
tombstones:  that  is  to  say,  if  she  minds  what  I 
bid  her.  When  was  your  last  spasm  P'' 

"No  h)nger  agono  than  yestereen,  ma'am; 
Vand  BO  I  to  my  master, '  the  doctor  he  is 
'due  to-morrow  Sally  up  at  Albion  tells  me : 
and  1" 

"Whisht!  whisht!  who  cares  what  you  said 
to  Jack,  and  Jill  said  to  yoa?  What  was  the 
cause  r 

"The  canse!  What,  of  my  pain  F  He  says, 
'what  was  the  osnacP* 
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"Ay,  the  cause.  Jost  obsairve,  jintlemen," 
said  Sampson,  addressing  imaginary  students, 
"  how  stuiled  they  all  are,  if  a  docker  deviates 
from  profissional  habits  into  sceince,  and  takes 
the  ri^t  eend  of  the  stick  for  once  b*  asking  for 
the  cause." 

"  The  cause  was  the  will  of  God,  I  do  sup- 
pose," said  Mrs.  Maxley. 

"Stuff!"  shouted  Sampson,  angrQy. '  "Then 
why  come  to  mortal  mo  to  cure  youP" 

Alfred  put  in  his  oar.  "  He  docs  not  mean  tlic 
'  final  cause he  means  the  '  proximate  cause.' " 

"My  poor  dear  creature,  I  hunt  no  Latincr," 
ol^ected  the  patient. 

Sampson  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  slippery 
dame.  "What  I  want  to  know  is.  had  you  been 
ranni^  np-stairs  f  or  eating  Cast  f  or  dnuklog 
fast?  or  griseling  over  twopence?  or  qiurrellinfc 
with  your  husband?  Come  now,  which  was  it  F" 

"Me  quarrel  with  ray  man!  We  haven't 
never  been  disi^reeablc,  not  once,  since  we  went 
to  church  a  pair  and  came  back  a  couple.  I  don't 
say  but  what  we  mayn't  have  had  a  word  or  two 
at  odd  times,  as  married  folk  will.'* 

"And  the  last  time  you  had  a  word  or  two— 
y*  infaimal  quibbler— was  it  jost  before  your 
last  spasm,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  it  might ;  I  am  not  gainsqring  that : 
but  you  said  quarrel,  says  you ; '  quarrel'  it  were 
your  word;  and  I  defy  all  Barkton,  gentle  and 
simple,  to  say  as  how  me  and  my  master  -'.' 

"Whisht!  whisht!  Now,  jintlemen,  ye  see 
what  the  great  comil^  sceince— the  sceince  of 
Healing— has  to  oontind  with.  The  dox  are  all 
fools ;  but  one :  and  the  pashints  ate  Ijres, 
ivery  man  Jack.  N'  listen  me;  y'  have  got  a 
disease  that  you  can't  ei-adicate ;  but  you  may 
muzzle  it  for  years,  and  die  of  something  quite 
different  wh^n  your  time's  up." 

"  Like  enough,  air.  If  j/ou  please,  ma'am,  Dr. 
Stephenson  do  blame  my  indigestion  for  it." 

"  Dr.  Stephenson's  an  ass." 

"Dear  heart,  how  cantankeroos  you  be.  To 
be  sure  Br.  Offlncnd  he  says  no :  it's  muscular, 
says  he." 

"Dr.  Osmond's  m  qjit!  List  me!  You 
mustn't  grizzle  about  money;  you  mustn't 
gobble,  nor  drink  your  beer  too  fyat." 

"You  are  wrong,  doctOT ;  I  never  drink  no 
beer:  itcosta." 

"  Yonr  catlap,  then.  And,  above  all,  no  gri&- 
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zltog!  Go  to  church  whenever  you  can  without 
losing  a  farthing.  It's  medicinal;  sootlus  tJie 
brain,  and  takes  it  off  worldly  carea.  And  have 
no  words  with  your  hu^iaiid :  or  he'll  outlive  yon ; 
it's  bis  only  chance  of  getting  the  list  word. 
Care  killed  a  cat,  a  nanimal  with  eight  lives  more 
than  a  chatterbox.  If  you  worry  or  excite  your 
brain,  little  Maxlcy,  you  will  cook  your  own 
goose— by  a  quick  fire." 

"Dear  lieart,  these  be  uoked  sayings.  Won't 
ye  give  me  nothing  to  mtJce  me  better,  air?" 

"No;  I  never  tinker;  I  go  to  the  root:  you 
may  buy  a  vile  of  chlorofm,  and  take  a  puff  if  ye 
feel  premouory  sympa :  but  a  quite  biaia  is  your 
Duly  real  chanoe.  Nov  slope!  .^od  send  the 
male  screw." 

"Ananr 

Tourhosband." 

**'niat  i  will,  sir.  Your  sarvut,  doctor;  your 
aarrant,  ma'am ;  sarrant  all  the  oompanjr.*' 

Mrs.  Dodd  bopeA  the  poor  woman  had  nothing 
very  serious  Ihe  matter. 

"  Ob,  it  is  a  mortal  disease^"  replied  Sampson, 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  "She  has  got  angina 
pictoris,  or  briat>paiig,  a  disorder  that  admir- 
ably eximpHGes  the  pretinsions  of  midicine  t'  a 
sceince."  And  with  this  he  dashed  into  a  long 
monologue. 

Maxlcy's  tall  gaunt  form  came  slouching  in, 
and  traversed  the  floor,  pounding  it  with  heavy 
nailed  boots.  He  seated  himself  gravelyat  Mrs. 
Dodd's  invitation,  took  a  handkerchief  out  of  his 
hat,  wiped  his  face,  and  anrvcyed  the  company, 
grand  and  catm.  la  James  Maxley  all  was  pon- 
dcrou-i;  his  head  was  huge;  his  mouth,  when  it 
fairly  opened,  revealed  a  cliasm,  and  thence  issued 
a  voice  naturally  steutorian  by  its  volume  and 
native  vigour.  But  wheu  the  owner  of  this  in- 
carnate bassoon  had  a  mind  to  say  something 
sagacious,  he  sank  at  once  from  his  habitual  roar 
to  a  sound  scarce  above  a  whisper ;  a  contrast 
mighty  comical  to  bear,  though  on  paper  nil. 

"Wel^  what  is  it,  MaxleyF  Hheiuuatism 
again?" 

"  No,  that  it  am't,"  bellowed  Mailey,  defiantly. 

"WfaattbeaP  Come,  look  sharp." 

"WeU,  then,  doctor,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  sore 
troubled— vith— a— mouse." 

This  maUtdy,  announced  in  the  tone  of  a  pro- 
clamation, and  coming  after  so  much  solemn 
preparation,  amused  the  party  CQUttdeiably, 
■Uhongh  (Mrturient  mountains  had  ere  then 
produced  muscipular  abortions. 

"A mouse!"  inquired  Sampson,  diadainMly. 
"  Where  P  ap  your  sleeve  ?  Don't  come  to  me : 
go  t'  a  sawbones  and  have  your  arm  cutoff.  I've 
seen  'em  mutilate  a  pashiut  for  as  little." 

Maxley  said  it  was  not  up  his  sleeve,  worse 
luck. 

On  (his,  Alfred  baaardcd  a  conjecture.  Might 
it  not  have  gone  down  his  throat  ?  "Took  his 
potato-trap  for  the  pantry-door.   Ha!  ha  I" 

"Ay,  I  hear  ye,  young  man,  a  laughing  at  your 
own  sport,"  sa^  Maxley,  winking  b^  **  but 
*Uun't  the  Inggest  mooih  as  oatohca  tins  most : 


you  sits  yander  fit  to  bust:  but  (with  a  roar  like 
a  lion)  ye  never  offers  me  none  on't,  neither  sup 
nor  bit," 

At  this  sudden  tnru  of  Mr.  Maxley's  wit,  light 
and  pUyful  as  a  tap  af  the  old  Sugtish  quarter- 
staff,  they  were  a  little  staj^red,  all  but  £dward, 
who  laughed  and  supplied  him  zealously  witb 
sandwiches. 

"Xou'tea  geutleman,  you  are,"  said  Maxley, 
looking  inll  at  Sampson  aud  Alfred  to  point  the 
contradistinction. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  liis  satirists,  he  con- 
templated the  saudwiches  with  ui  mquiring  and 
ph^sophic  eye.  "  Well,"  said  be,  after  long 
and  tiioughtful  inspection,  "yon  gentlefolks 
won't  die  of  hard  woik ;  your  sarFanta  must  cot 
the  very  neat  to  fit  your  mouths."  And  not  to 
fall  behind  the  gentry  in  a  great  and  oseful 
department  of  intelligence,  be  made  ]«eciacly 
one  mouthful  of  each  sandwidi. 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  secretly  arnased^  and  taking 
oarc  not  to  be  noticed  l^  Maxley,  said  oonfi- 
deotially,  "Monsieur  aviut  bienrauon;  le  souris 
a pass^  par  ]k" 

The  plate  cleared,  and  wadied  down  with  a 
tumbler  of  port,  Muley  resumed,  and  informed 
tlie  doctor  that  the  mouse  was  at  this  moment  in 
his  garden  eating  his  bulbs.  "  And  I  be  come 
here  to  put  an  end  to  her,  if  I've  any  luck  at  all." 

Sampson  told  him  he  needn't  trouble.  "  Nature 
lias  put  an  end  to  her  as  long  as  her  bod)  ." 

Mi.  Maxley  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then 
opened  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  in  a  guffaw 
that  made  the  glasses  ring.  His  humour  was 
perverse:  he  was  wit-proof  and  fun-proof;  but 
at  a  feeble  jest  would  sometimes  roar  like  a  lion 
infiaLed  with  laughing  gas.  Laughed  he  ever  so 
loud  and  loug,  he  always  ended  abruptly  and 
without  gradation ;  bis  laugh  was  a  clean  spade- 
ful dug  out  of  Merriment.  He  resumed  bis 
gravity  and  his  theme  all  in  an  instant,  "  White 
arsenic  she  w  on't  look  at,  for  I've  tried  her;  but 
tliey  tell  me  there's  another  sweetmeat  come  up: 
which  they  call  it  strick-nine." 

"  Hets  !  let  the  poor  beasty  alone.  Life's  as 
sweet  tit  as  tus." 

"  If  pou  was  a  ffordater,  you'd  feel  for  the 
bulbs,  not  for  the  varmin,"  remonstrated  Maxley, 
rather  arrogantly. 

"  But  bein  a  man  of  sccinc^  I  feel  for  th* 
higher  organisation.  Mice  are  a  part  of  Nature ; 
as  much  as  market  gardeners." 

"So  be  stoats ;  and  adders ;  and  docton." 

Sampson  appealed;  "  Jintlemen,  here's  a  pretty 
pasbint :  reflects  ou  our  laimed  profission,  and  U 
never  cost  him  a  guinea;  for  the  dog  never 
pays." 

"  Don't  let  my  chaff  choke  ye,  doetcH- !  That 
wam't  meant  for  you  altogether.  So  if  ye  itm 
got  a  little  bit  of  that  ere  about  you  " 

"  I'm  not  a  ratcatcher,  my  man :  I  don't  go 
with  dith  in  my  pocket,  like  the  surgeons  that 
carry  a  lancet.  And  if  1  had  Murder  in  both 
pockety  you  shouldn't  get  aq^.  Here's  a  greedy 
dogt  got  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank ;  and 
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gTudges  ha  Healar  a  gninea,  and  )m  nxnue  a 
stiuid  up  bite." 

"  Now,  who  have  beea  a  telling  you  lies  p"  in- 
quired Maxiey,  Baverelf.  "  My  HiiaauB,  for  a 
tartiasg,  I'm  not  a  thoasaod  pound  man ;  I'm 
a  nine  hundred  pound  man :  and  it's  all  safe  at 
Bardie's;"  here  -he  vent  from  his  roar  to  his 
whisper,  "I  don't  hold  with  Lunnon  banks; 
they  be  like  my  minus's  e^ :  ail  one  outside,  and 
the  rotten  oaes  only  known  by  breaking.  Well 
{loud}  I  As  pretj>y  olose,  I  don't  deny  it;  but 
(confidentially)  my  missus  beats  me.  I  look  twice 
at  a  penny;  but  she  looks  twice  at  both  sides  of 
a  halfpenny  before  she  will  let  liim  go:  and  it's 
her  heing  so  close  have  raised  all  this  here 
bobbeiy;  and  so  I  told  her;  aaya  I,  'Misius. — 
If  you  would  but  leave  an  end  of  a  dip,  or  a 
paring  of  cheese,  about  your  capboaixl,  she 
would  bide  at  home ;  but  yon  hut^ars  her  so, . 
you  drives  her  afield  right  on  atop  o'  my  roots.' 
'Oh,'  mymissus,  'if/wasto  beas  wasteful 
as|rcw  b^  where  should  nw'be,  come  GhriBtnias 
day  t  Every  tub  on  its  own  bottom,'  says  she ; 
'  man  and  wife  did  ought  to  keep  theirselves  io 
theirselves,  ^  to  the  house,  and  I  to  the 
garden;'  'so  be  it,'  says  I,  and  by  the  same 
toaken,  don't  let  me  catch  than  in 
my  garden  agiun,  or  I'll  spoil  their  cludung 
and  soratchiag,'  says  I, '  for  I'll  twist  their  dalled 
nec^:  ye've  got  a  yard,'  says  I.  'and  aroost, 
andlikewiae  a  tnmpiltftj  you  and  your  poultry : 
so  bide  at  home  the  lot;  and  don't  come  a 
soratching  o'  me!'  and  with  that  we  had  a 
ripput;  and  she  took  one  of  her  pangs;  and 
then  I  behoved  to  knock  under;  and  that  is 
alias  the  vi^  if  yc  quarrel  with  women  folk ; 
they  are  sworn  to  get  the  better  of  ye  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  now  dooee  give  me  a  bit  of  that  ere, 
to  quiet  this  here,  as  eats  me  up  by  the  roots  and 
Kts  my  missus  and  me  by  the  ears.'' 

"  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum,"  whis- 
pered Alfred  to  Edward. 

Sampaon  told  him  angrily  to  go  to  a  certain 
great  personage. 

"Not  afore  my  betters,"  whispered  Mr.  Max- 
ley,  smit  with  a  sudden  nspeot  for  etiquette. 
"  Won't  ye  nowP" 

"  m  see  ye  hanged  Gxal,  ye  miserly  old  as- 
sassin." 

"  Then  I  have  nothing  to  thank  jfou  for,"  roared 
liaxley,  and  made  his  adieu,  ignoiiog  with 
narked  ccnteapt  the  false  i^sidan  who  de- 
clined to  dofttffr  thft  foff  0^  }w  doniwiti^^  jHWiOp  w"i 
ooensea. 

"  Quite  a  passage  of  anna,"  said  Edward. 

"Yes,"  taid  Mia.  Dodd,  "aid  of  bluil«ms 
and  things  raUwrUum  tile  pdishediapier.  What 
expressions  to  fall  from  two  highly  edncated 
gentlemen !  Slope  — Potato-tnp— Sawbones— 
CotU^— je  n'en  finiiais  pas,'* 

She  then  let  them  know  that  she  meditated  a 
"dictionary  of  jargon;"  in  hopes  that  its  bulk 
might  strike  terror  into  honest  citizens,  and  ex- 
cite an  anti-jargon  league  to  save  the  English  laor 
guage^  now  on  the  vefge  of  diaaolntioii. 


Smnpsni  was  pleased  wUh  this  threat.  "  Now, 
that  is  odd," said  hC'  "  Why  I  am  oompilin  a  vo- 
cablary  myself.  I  call 't  th'  ass-ass-ins'  diokshi- 
nary ;  sbowii^  how,  by  the  use  of  mealy  mouthed 
an  d'exotic  phrases,  knaves  oan  lead  fools  by  Ui' 
ear  t'  avilent  dith.  IF'r  instonoe;  if  one  was  to  say 
to  John  Bull, '  Now  I'll  cut  a  great  gash  in  your 
arm  and  let  your  blood  run  till  ye  drop  down  sense- 
less,' he'd  take  fright,  and  say,  'Gait  another 
time !'  So  the  profisaional  ass-ass-in  words  it 
thus ;  '  I'll  bleed  you  from  a  large  orifioe  till  th' 
ocourrence  of  syncope.'  All  right,  sis  John: 
he's  Ued  from  a  htr  j'orifice  and  dies  three  days 
after  of  th'  assassin's  knife  hid  in  a  sheath  o' 
goose  grease.  BK,t  I'll  blow  the  gaff  with  my 
diokshinary." 

"  Meantime  Here  is  another  oonbibatioa  to 
mine,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd. 

And  they  agreed  in  the  gaiety  of  thor  hearts  to 
compare  their  rival  Lexicons. 

CHAPnK  XV. 

Ton  got  to  the  wounded  captain,  and  raised 
him:  he  revived  a  little:  and,  Ae  mommt  he 
canght  sight  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  he  dutohed  him, 
and  cried.  "Stniiseb!" 

"  Ob,  captain,"  said  Sharpe,  "  let  the  ship  go, 
it  is  you  we  are  anxious  for  now." 

At  tills  Dodd  lifted  up  his  hands  and  beat  the 
air  impatiently,  and  cried  again  in  the  thin,  que- 
rulous, voice  of  a  wounded  man,  but  eagerly, 

"  SrUNSBLS  !  8TUSSBL5 !" 

On  this,  Sharpe  gave  the  conunand.  "Set 
to-gallant  stonsels !   All  hands  set  stunsels  *low 

and  aloft  !'* 

While  the  unwounded  hands  swarmed  into  the 
rig^ng,  the  surgeon  came  aft  in  all  haste ;  but 
Dodd  declined  hun  till  all  his  men  should  have 
been  looked  to ;  meantime  he  had  himself  carried 
to  the  poop,  and  laid  on  a  mattress,  his  bleeding 
head  bound  tight  with  a  wet  cambric  handker- 
chief, and  his  pale  &ce  turned  towards  the  hostile 
schooner  astern.  She  had  hove  to,  and  was 
picking  up  the  survivors  of  her  blotted  out 
consort.  The  group  on  the  Agra's  quarter  deck 
watched  her  t-o  see  what  s)ie  would  do  next ; 
flushed  with  immediate  success  the  younger 
officers  crowed  their  feais  she  would  not  be 
game  to  attack  them  again;  Dodd's  fears  ran  the 
other  way :  he  said,  in  ihe  weak  voice  to  which 
he  was  now  reduced,  "they  are  taking  a  wet 
Uanket  aboard;  that  crew  a£  blackguards  we 
swamped  won't  want  any  more  of  oa:  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  Fumte  Captain;  if  he  is  not 
drowned  then  blow  wind,  rise  sea:  or  thoxe's 
trouble  ahead  for  us." 

As  soon  as  the  admoner  had  picked  up  the 
last  swinuner,  she  hoisted  foiesul,  mainsail,  and 
jib,  with  admirable  rapidity,  and  bore  down  in 
chase. 

The  Agra  had,  meantime^  ^ot  a  start  of  more 
than  a  mile,  and  was  now  ronning  before  a  stiff 
breeze  wUh  studding  sails  alow  and  aloft. 

In  an  hour  the  veaseb  ran  neariy  twelve  miles, 
and     pirate  had  gained  half  a  mile. 
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At  tiie  end  of  the  next  hoar  tiiey  vete  <rat  of 
sifl^t  of  Imd;  moA  and  sea  risiiiK;  uut  the 
pinte  only  a  qnarterof  a  mile  a&tem. 

The  schooner  was  now  rising  andhllmgon the 
waves ;  the  ship  only  iKidding,  and  firm  as  a  ntk. 

"Blow  wmd,  rise  sea!"  falteredDodd. 

Another  h&lf-honr  |»ssed  withont  perceptibly 
altning  the  pontion  itf  the  Teasels.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  voonded  captain  laid  aside  his  ^ass, 
I  after  a  long  examination,  and  rose  nnaided  to  his 
!  feet  in  great  excitement,  and  found  his  manly 
Toue  for  a  mranent :  be  shook  bis  fist  at  the  now 
pitdm^  schooner,  and  roared,  "  Good-by !  ye 
Portngeese lubbers  outfonght— outmanoenvred— 

AKD  outsailed!" 

I  It  was  a  burst  of  exultation  rare  for  him;  he 
\  paid  for  it  by  sinking  faint  and  he^leu  into  his 
I  fiiend's  arms :  and  the  anigeon,  tetonung  soon 
^    after,  insisted  on  hia  being  taken  to  his  oabm, 

and  kept  quite  quiet, 
i      As  they  were  carrying  him  below,  the  Pirate 
{    Captain  made  the  same  disooret; ;  that  the  ship 
I    was  gaining  on  him:  he  bore  up  directly,  sad 

abiuidoned  the  chase. 

When  the  now  receding  pirate  was  nearly  hull 
dowii,  the  sun  began  to  set ;  Mr.  Tickell  looked 
at  him,  and  said,  "  Hallo !  old  fellow,  what  are 
fou  about  P  Why,  it  isn't  two  o'dock !" 

The  remark  was  quite  honest:  he  really  feared, 
I  for  a  moment,  that  otb  was  mistaken  and  would 
get  himself— and  others — into  trouble.  How- 
ever, the  middy  proved  to  be  wrong,  and  tiie  snn 
li^t  to  a  minute ;  Time  flies  fast,  fighting. 

Mrs.  Beresford  came  on  deck  with  brat  and 
poodle :  Fred,  a  destxuctiTo  child,  clapped  his 
hands  with  glee  at  the  holes  in  the  oanras:  Snap 
toddled  about  smelling  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
and  ^ngfpng  his  tail  by  halves ;  perplexed. 
"WoU,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford,  '*! 
hope  yon  have  made  noise  enough  over  one's 
head :  and  what  a  time  you  did  take  to  beat  that 
little  bit  of  a  thing:  Freddy,  be  quiet;  yon 
worry  me;  where  is  your  bearer?  will  anybody 
oblige  me  by  finding  Bamgolam  7" 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Tickell.  hastily,  and  ran  off 
for  the  puipose;  bat'  he  retnmed  after  some 
time  wi^  a  long  face.  No  Bamgolam  to  be 
found. 

Fnllalove  refenedher— with  humonr-twinkling 
eye— to  Vespasian.  "I  have  a  friend  here  who 
says  he  can  tell  yon  something  about  hun." 

"  Can  you,  my  good  man  P"  inquired  the  lady, 
turning  haughtily  towards  the  negro. 

"Iss,  Missy,"  said  Vespasian,  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  a  broad  grin,  "  dis  child  knows 
where  to  find  dat  ar  ni^ar,  widout  him  been  and 
absquatulated  since." 

"Then  go  and  fetch  him  directly." 

Vespasian  went  off  with  an  obedient  start. 

This  annoyed  Futkdove ;  interfered  with  hia 
system:  "Madam,"  said  he,  gravely,  "would 
von  oblige  me  by  bestowing  on  my  friend  a 
portion  in  that  courtesy  with  which  you  favour 
me,  and  which  becomes  you  so  gracefully  ?" 


"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Beresford. 
"Hr.  Fnllalove,  I  am  out  of  patience  with 
you :  the  idea  of  a  sensible  intelligent  gentle- 
man, like  yon,  calUng  that  creature  your  friend! 
and  yon  an  American;  where  they  do  nothing 
but  whip  them  from  morning  till  night.  Whoever 
heard  of  making  friends  with  a  black  ?— Now  what 
is  the  meaning, of  this?  I  detest  practical 
jokes."  For  the  stalwart  negro  had  retnmed, 
bringing  a  tall  bread  bag  in  his  arms :  he  now 
set  it  up  before  her,  remarking,  "Dis  yar  b^ 
white  outside,  but  him  nation  black  inside."  To 
confirm  his  words,  he  drew  off  the  bag,  and 
revealed  Bamgolam,  his  black  skin  powdered 
with  meal.  The  good-natnred  negro  then  blew 
the  flour  off  his  face,  and  dusted  him  a  bit :  the 
spectators  Uughed  heartily,  but  Bamgolam  never 
moved  a  moscle  :  not  a  morsel  discomposed  at 
what  would  have  ma^  an  European  miserably 
ashamed,  even  in  a  pantomime,  the  Caucasian 
darkie  retained  all  his  ^gnity,  while  the  African 
one  dusted  him ;  but,  being  dusted,  he  put  on 
his  obsequiousness,  stepp^  forward,  joined  bis 
palms  together  to  Mrs.  Beresford — like  medinval 
knights  and  modem  children  at  their  devo- 
tions—and addressed  her  thns : 

"Daughter  of  light,  he  who  basks  in  yooc 
beams,  said  to  himself,  'The  pirates  are  upon  us, 
those  childroi  of  blood,  whom  Bheitan  their 
master,  bhut  for  ever!  They  will  ravish  tiie 
Queen  of  Sunshine  and  the  a^dis,  and  throw  tiie 
sahibs  and  sailors  intothesea;  but,  bread  being 
the  staff  of  existence,  these  foxes  oS  the  water 
will  not  harm  it,  but  keep  it  for  their  hnrieu 
appetites;  therefore  Bamgolam,  Son  of  Chittnx^ 
Son  of  Soonaniy^^  will  put  the  finger  of  iQenoe 
on  the  lip  of  disnetion,  and  be  bread  in  the  day 
of  advenuty :  the  sons  of  Sheitan  will  peradven-  : 
tore  return  to  dry  land,  and  close  the  eye 
watcbfolness ;  then  will  I  emerge  like  the  sun  ' 
from  a  cloud ;  and  depart  iu  peace."  t 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Beresfoid ;  "  then 
you  are  an  abominable  egotist,  that  is  all :  and  a 
coward  :  and  thank  Heaven  Freddy  nod  I  were 
defended  by  Bnglish:  and  Amei^ians,  and— 
hem !  —  their  friends ;  and  not  by  Hindoos. ** 
She  added  charmingly,  "this  shows  mc  my  first 
words  on  coming  here  ou^t  to  have  beeu  to  offer 
my  warmest  thanks  to  the  brave  men  who  ievt 
defended  me  and  my  child:"  and  swept  them  so 
queenly  a  courtesy,  that  the  men's  hats  and  caps 
flew  off  in  an  instant.  "Mr.  Black,"  said  she, 
turning  with  a  voice  of  honey  to  Vespasian,  but 
aiming  obliquely  at  FuUalove's  heart, "  muldyrm 
oblige  me  by  kicking  that  dog  a  Hiilej  be  is 
always  smelling  what  does  not  belong  to  him ; 
why  it  is  blood ;  oh !"  and  she  turned  pale  in  a 
moment. 

Sharp  thought  some  excose  necessary.  "  You 
see,  ma'am,  we  haven't  had  time  to  dean  Uie 
decks  since." 

"  It  is  the  blood  of  men ;  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  have  defended  us  so  nobly !"  faltered  the 
lady,  trembling  visibly. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  Sharpe,  still  half  apoIoge> 
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tically,  "  70U  koovr  a  ship  can't  fight  all  day 
long  without  an  accident  or  two."  He  added 
Vil^  nautical  simplieity,  and  lore  of  deaoli- 
neBs,  "howem  the  deck  vill  be  cleaned,  and 
holy-stoned,  to-morrow,  Img  before  you  tnm 
out." 

Mrs.  Beresford  was  too  much  OTaroome  to 
explain  how  much  deeper  her  emotion  was  than 
a  dislike  to  stained  floors.  She  tamed  faint,  and 
on  getting  the  better  of  that,  went  down  to  her 
cabin  crying.  Thence  issued  a  royal  order  that 
the  woonded  were  to  hare  wine  and  every  loxnry 
they  could  fancy,  without  limit  or  stint  t  at  her 
expense. 

The  next  day  a  deep  gloom  reigned  in  the  ship ; 
the  crew  were  ranged  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
and  bare-headed  :  a  grating  was  rigged ;  Sharpe 
read  the  burial  service ;  ai^  the  d^,  each  man 
sewed  up  in  his  hammock  with  a  32  lb.  shot, 
glided  off  the  grating  into  the  sea  with  a  suUen 
plunge ;  while  their  shipmates  cried  ao,  tiiat  the 
tears  dripped  on  the  dedt. 

With  these  regrets  for  the  slain,  too  violent  to 
lost,  were  mingled  a  gloomy  fear  that  Death  had 
a  heavier  blow  in  store.  The  surgeon's  report 
of  Captain  Dodd  was  most  alarming ;  he  had 
become  delirious  About  midnight  j  and  so  con- 
tinned. 

Sharpe  commanded  the  ship ;  and  the  nnigh 
saibrs  stepped  like  oats  ovw  tliat  part  oi  the 
deck,  beneath  vhioh  their  unoonaoions  cq>tain 
lay.  If  tm  men  met  oa.  the  quarter  deck,  alook 
of  anxious,  but  not  hopeful,  inquiry,  was  snre  to 
pass  between  tbem. 

.  Among  the  oonstant  inquirers  was  Bamgolam. 
^e  grave  Hindoo  often  wi^Uid  the  snrgeon  at 
the  captain's  door,  to  get  tiu  first  intel^nce. 
This  marked  sympathy  with  a  hero  in  extremity 
was  hardly  expected  from  a  sage,  who  at  the  first 
note  of  war's  trumpet  had  vanished  in  a  meal- 
bag.  However,  it  went  down  to  his  credit.  One 
person,  however,  took  a  dark  view  of  this  inno- 
cent oircnmstance.  But  then  that  hostile  critic 
was  Vespasian,  a  rival  in  matters  of  tint.  He 
exploded  in  one  of  those  droll  rages  darkies  seem 
liable  to:  "Hassa  cunnel,"  said  he,  "what  for 
dat  yar  niggar  alw^s  prowling  about  the  capn's 
door  ?  What  for  he  ask  so  many  stupid  ques- 
tions P  Dat  ole  fox  arter  no  good ;  him  heart  so 
black  as  um  skin :  dam  old  niggar !" 

Fullalore  sn^ested  slyly  that  a  person  with  a 
dark  skin  might  have  a  grateful  heart :  and  the 
colonel,  who  dealt  little  in  inuendo,  said, "  Come, 
don't  you  be  so  hard  on  jet ;  you  ebony !" 

"Be^  well,  gemmen,"  replied  Vespasian, 
ceremoi^msly,  and  with  seeming  acquiescence. 
Then,  with  sodden  ire,  "  Because  Goramighty 
make  you  whiter  you  tink  you  bery  wise  wi^out 
any  more  tiouUe.  Dat  ar  mofir  am  an  abom- 
nu^^tiak.'' 

"Pn^  what  does  thai  mean?"  inquired 
Eenealy,  imuwently. 

"What  him  mean?  what  him  meanf  Yah! 
yah  !'* 

"Yes.  What  does  it  mean  r 


"What  him  mean?  Yah  I  What,  dinn't  you 
hear  Missy  Besford  miscal  him  an  abtmmiaUe 
egotisk  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fullalore, winking  to  Eenealy; 
"but  we  don't  know  what  it  means.  Do  yon. 

sir?" 

"Iss,  sar.  Dat  ar  expression  he  signify  a 
darned  old  cuss  dat  says  to  dis  child,  *  My  lord 
Vespasium,  take  benevolence  on  your  insidious 
slave,  and  invest  me  in  a  bread-bag,'  instead  of 
^htbig  for  de  ladies  like  a  freenindependum 
citizeit.  Now  you  two  go  fast  asleep ;  dis  child 
he  shut  one  eye  and  open  de  oder  bery  wide  open 
on  dat  ar  ni^ar."  And  with  this  mysterious 
threat  he  stalked  away. 

His  contempt  for  a  black  skin,  his  ebullitions 
of  unexpected  ire,  his  turgid  pomposify,  and  love 
of  long  terms,  may  make  the  reader  smile ;  but 
they  could  hardly  amuse  his  £riends  just  then : 
ernything  that  touched  upon  Dodd  was  too 
serious  now.  The  sm^eon  sat  up  with  him 
nearly  all  night :  in  the  daytime  these  two  friends 
sat  for  hours  in  his  cabin,  watching  sadly,  and 
silently  moistening  his  buniing  brow  and  his 
parched  lips. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  there  came  a  crisis, 
which  took  an  unfavourable  turn.  Then  the 
surgeon,  qwaking  confidentiallr  to  thise  'two 
staunch  friends,  inquired  if  they  had  asked  them- 
selves what  should  be  done  with  the  body? 
"Why  I  ask,"  sud  he,  "we  are  in  a  very  hot 
latitude;  and,  if  yon  wish  to  ocmvey  it  to 
Barkington,  tiie  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
in  time :  iu  fact,  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
death." 

The  poor  friends  were  shocked  and  sickened 
by  this  horrible  piece  of  foresight.  But  Co- 
lond  Kenealy  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes  th^ 
his  old  friend  should  never  be  buried  lilu  a 
kitten. 

"  Then  you  had  better  ask  Sharpe  to  give  me 
an  order  for  a  barrel  of  qnrits,*'  said  the  sur- 
geon. 

"  Yes,  yes,  for  two  if  yon  like.  0  don't  die, 
Dodd,  my  poor  old  fellow.  How  shall  I  ever 
face  1^  wife— I  remember  her,  the  loveliest  girl 
you  ever  saw— with  such  a  tale  as  this  f  She 
will  think  it  a  cruel  thing  I  should  come  out  of 
it  without  a  scratch,  and  a  ten  times  better  man 
to  be  dead :  and  so  it  is ;  it  is  cruel,  it  is  unjust, 
it  is  monstrous ;  him  to  be  lying  there,  and  we 
muffs  to  be  sitting  croaking  over  him  and 
watdiing  for  his  last  breath  like  three  cursed 
old  ravens."  And  the  stout  otdoael  groaned 
aloud. 

When  the  surgeon  left  them,  they  fell  naturally 
upon  another  topic :  the  pledge  they  had  given 
Dodd  about  the  14,000/.  They  asoertaioed  it  was 
upon  him:  nei^hisskin:  but  it  seemed  as  un- 
necessary as  it  wai.repa9iant,  to  remove  it  from 
his  living  perstm.  Theiy  agreed,  however,  lhat 
instantly  on  his  decease  tibey  would  take  pos- 
session of  it,  note  the  particulars,  seal  it  up, 
and  carry  it  to  Mrs.  Dodd,  witii  such  com- 
fort as  uiey  ooul4  hope  to  give  her  by  rekt- 
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ii^  tbe  gallant  act  in  Thidi  lus  preeioua  life  yras 
lost. 

At  niae  p.m.  the  sui^ieon  took  his  plaee  by 
Dodd's  bedside;  and  the  pair^vhom  one  thiujf 
after  another  had  drawn  so  doM  together,  re- 
tired to  Keaeal/s  cabin. 

Many  a  merry  ohat  they  had  had  there  :  and 
many  a  gasconEuie ;  beh^  rival  hunters :  hut  nov 
they  vere  tog^er  for  physioal  companionship  in 
sorrov;  rather  than  for  oonv^siitioa.  They 
smoked  their  o^ais  in  moody  silence;  and  at 
midnight  shook  hands  with  a  sigh,  and  part«d. 
"niat  sigh  meant  to  aay  ih^  in  the  morning  all 
would  be  over. 

They  turned  in :  but,  ere  either  of  thera  waa 
asleep,  suddenly  the  ci^tain's  cabin  seemed  to 
fill  with  roars  and  shrieks  of  wild  beasts, 
that  made  the  whole  ring  in  the  silent 
night ;  the  savage  cries  were  answered  on 
deck  by  shouts  fA  dismay  and  many  pattering 
feet  nHJcing  fin:  the  companion  ladder:  but  tiie 
nearest  persons  to  the  oal^n,  and  tbe  Ibat  to 
xea^  it,  w«e  Kenssly  and  FaUalerc,  who 
bnist  in,  the  fonner  with  a  drawn  evord,  the 
latter  with  a  Terolver,  both  in  their  idght- 
gowns;  and  thm  saw  a  eight  tint  took  their 
loeath  avtqr. 

The  surgeon  was  not  there :  and  two  black 
men,  one  with  a  knife,  and  one  with  his  bare 
claws,  weie  fij^ting,  and  stru^ling,  and  tramp- 
ling all  over  the  cabin  at  onoe,  and  iha  dying 
man  sittii^  np  in  hie  oot,  pal^  and  glaring  at 
then. 


UNDEVSLOf  £D  DIFOESSIOm 

Betohd  the  region  of  positive  idoes  and 
emotionSt  there  lies,  in  the  minda  of  all  per- 
sons  who  hare  any  sensitiTeness  of  perception, 
a  strange  ghostly  tract  of  unexplored  country, 
full  of  shadowy  snm^stiona  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  lit  by  tbe  faint,  spectral  light  of 
what  may  perchance  he  the  Aurora  of  some 
higher  knowledge  now  on  its  way  to  us.  De- 
based by  charlatanism  and  absurdity  as  the  so- 
called  **  spirilnalism"  of  the  present  day  un- 
doubtedly is,  some  service  may  be  done  by  hinting 
to  the  thonghtlesa  that  there  may  be  possible 
associatioiis  which  give  an  apparcnlly  snpffr- 
natnral  colour  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Ufe. 

Has  the  reader  never  experienced  the  strange 
tridra  which  memory  oocasitmally  plays  with 
himf  He  is  engaged  on  somethmg  which 
ntteriy  engrosses  his  mental  powers.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  very  serious  subject,  such  as  necessarily 
precludes  tuy  levity  of  ideas ;  periiaps  lie  is 
working,  and  thinking:  of  nothing  out  liis  work ; 
perhaps  he  is  writiog,  with  a  concentration  of 
mteliect.  Suddenly  there  bursts  into  the  middle 
of  his  thoughts  some  reoollection  of  an  inoidmt 
that  happened  five-and-twenty  or  tliirty  years 
a^o ;  a  reminiscence  of  hia  childhood ;  a  trivial 
circumstance,  which  was  forgotten  the  day  after 
it  happened,  and  which  has  never  once  crossed 
his  mmd  sinee.  It  may  be  said  that  a  connect- 


ing link  exists  between  the  snbjeet  occupying 
the  mind  at  the  tim^  and  the  reoollection  wht<m 
suddenly  arises  out  of  the  long  seo^d-op  vaults 
and  cataoombs  of  the  past.  But,  if  so,  the  link 
is  of  su^  exquisite  fineness  as  to  defy  detection. 
No  analogy  of  the  most  distant  or  fantaatis 
kind  can  be  traced  between  the  two  seiKof  ideas. 
The  unbidden  recollection  starts  up  with  a  sort 
of  goblin  wilfulness  and  inappropriatoMM.  It 
is  wonderful  that  you  should  think  of  the  airoDni* 
stance  at  idl;  still  more  wonderful  that  you 
should  think  of  it  at  that  particulaE  moment. 
Yet  there  it  is ;  unaccountably  obtruding  itself 
into  the  midst  of  thoughts  to  which  it  bears  no 
rclatioiisliip,  or  none  which  can  be  traced  by 
mortal  wit. 

Analogous  to  this  is  tliat  freak  of  the  brain 
which  probably  all  of  us  have  experienced,  when, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  for  alongjvhile  to  re- 
colI[:ct  some  tune,  we  wake  in  the  middle  of  the 
niglit  \rith  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  first  note  to 
the  last,  "running  in  our  heads."  Persons 
have  been  known  to  remember  facts  in  their 
sleep  which  they  had  tried  hard  to  reooverwhen 
awake,  but  had  never  snooeeded  in  doing;  Colo- 
rid^  oomposed  a  poem  in  his  sleep,  and  Tsrtini 
a  piece  oi  music,  which  be  eooceived  was  &r 
superior  to  anyUiing  he  had  written  or  heard  at 
other  times ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
st^  of  somnolency  has  sometimes  a  stimulat- 
ing as  well  as  a  aedaiive,  effect  on  the  mental 
powers.  But  this  is  not  so  astonishing  and 
beyond  explanation  as  tiio  sudden  and  grat 
tuitous  recollection  of  events  wjitoh  have  long 
passed  out  of  view,  and  which  are  in  them- 
selves too  unimportant  to  have  made-aoy.  deep 
impression  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  Is  it 
that  every  experience  in  life,  even  the  most  fri- 
volous, leaves  an  indelible  print  on  tha  mmtal 
organism,  and  tbat^  idthough  this  pant  may 
seemin^y  fade  out,  it  is  still  there,  like  writing 
in  invisible  ink,  and  only  awuts  sane  exdtmg 
cause  to  bring  it  out  clearly  and  legibly?  But, 
if  so,  what  is  the  exciting  cause,  none  being 
co^isable?  What  mysterious  hand  touches  the 
spring  that  opens  those  forgotten  doora? 

That  every  impression  remains,  seems  certain, 
if  we  can  depend  on  what  is  reoorded  of  the  ex- 
periences of  persons  on  the  tlireshold  of  death. 
Thost  who  have  been  recovered  from  drowning 
or  lianging  say  that,  previous  to  the  advent  ot 
unconsciousness,  tliey  have  seen  a  species  of 
panorama  of  their  whole  previous  existence,  of 
which  not  the  smallest  incident,  thought,  or  feel- 
ing has  been  lost ;  and  it  is  tfaence  inferred  that 
all  linmanbangsattherannentaf  diB8<duti(uie]t- 
perienee  this  awful  resurreetion  of  thedeadpast. 
Yet  that  the  jdienomenoB  does  not  invanaUy 
attend  the  act  of  drowning,  is  manifest  from  the 
very  interesting  and  detailed  account  left  us  1^ 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Auiohtt^mphy,  of  hu 
niirrow  escape  from  death  in  the  nver  Ban,  when 
a  boy.  Hestateatliait  his  feelin^wasaimply  oneof 
iitleuse  happiness  and  placidity,  oomhmed  with 
"a  general  imjiression  of  a  green  colour,  auoh 
as  of  fields  or  gardens,"  and  that  lus  first  and 
only  paiu  was  when  lie  vsa  takeo  out  of  the 
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vater,  and  his  lan^  vere  once  more  Inflated 
Tith  atmospheric  air.  But  he  may  not  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  memory  is  preter- 
naturall;  excited.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  last  action  of  the  brain  maj  be  a  supreme 
resumption  of  its  own  impressions.  The  con- 
centration of  a  whole  life  in  a  single  moment  or 
two  is  indeed  marvellous ;  but  the  unm  of  time 
seems  to  hare  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual 
dwrwHom  ot  time.  The  idea  of  eteniity,  or  of 
the  lapse  of  infinite  ages,  is  often  experienced 
in  the  course  of  a  dream  which  can  onlj  have 
lasted  a  Terr  abort  period.  This  is  especiallj 
the  case  witn  opium-eaters;  hut  it  will  occur 
eren  to  those  who  nerer  indulge  in  that  pe- 
rilous  narcotic.  Moslem  writers  affirm  ttiat 
the  miracnlous  journey  of  Kahomet  from  Mecca 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through  the  whole  of 
the  Seven  Heavens,  was  performed  in  so  infjai- 
teaimal  a  fraction  of  time,  that  the  Prophet,  on 
awaking  from  bi^t  trance,  was  able  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  a  water-jar  which  the  angel  Gatiricl  had 
knocked  over  with  his  wing  in  the  act  of  their 
departure.  Another  Oriental  legend  tells  of  an 
infidel  Caliph,  who,  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
zehtion,  was  directed  bj  a  eertun  conjuror  to 
piling  bis  head  in  a  backet  of  water,  and  with- 
draw it  with  the  greatest  speed  possible.  He  did 
so,  and  in  Uiat  momentary  interval  had  a  dream 
or  vision  of  a  long  life  abounding  in  vicissitudes 
and  extraordinary  incidents.  These,  of  course, 
are  fables;  but  they  are  based  upon  psycho- 
logical mysteries  such  as  are  known  to  exist. 

Hardly  less  wonderful  is  the  connexion  be- 
tween particular  odours  and  speeiflc  recollec- 
tions or  trains  of  ideas.  Thousands  have  felt 
this,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  in- 
stances of  what  may  be  called  the  magic  of  me- 
mon-.  Hazlitt  useid  to  refer  to  a  remark  made 
b^  Mr.  Feani,  a  metapbyueal  writer  of  his 
time,  to  the  effect  that  certain  associations  of 
ideas  alwars  brought  back  to  him,  with  the 
viridnesa  m  an  actual  impresnon  on  the  sen- 
sorhim,  the  smell  of  a  baker's  shop  in  Bassora. 
Tills  is  just  the  rerarse  of  the  ordinary  experi- 
•enee;  but  we  can  readily  understand  it.  The 
late  Ur.  P.  G.  Pfttmore,  who  records  tliis  cir- 
cumstance in  his  work  entitled  My  Friends  and 
Acquaintance,  avers  that,  in  his  own  case,  tastes 
were  eren  more  powerful  than  smells  in  produc- 
ing similar  effects.  "  I  could  never  taste  green 
mustard  and  cress,"  he  writes,  "without  its  call- 
ing up  to  my  raind,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole 
scene  of  my  first  school-days,  when  I  used  to 
grow  it  in  my  little  bit  of  garden  in  the  inner 
playground  i  that  erery  indiridual  object  there 

S resent  used  to  start  up  before  me  with  all  the 
iatinctnesB  of  actual  vision,  and  to  an  extent 
of  detail  which  no  effort  of  memory  could  ac- 
complish without  this  assistance ;  and  that  no- 
thing but  -the  visible  objects  of  the  soene  pre- 
sented themselves  on  these  occasions.'*  As  the 
flavour  died  away,  the  vision  would  fade  from  the 
mental  sight,  but  would  be  instantly  renewed 
by  tasting  the  herb  once  mora.  It  is  easy  to 
refer  the  exnlanaUon  of  anch  facts  to  mere  asso- 
ciation of  ideas. 


An  unhealthy  or  depressed  bodily  condition 
has  doubtless  mneh  to  do  with  mystical  impres- 
sions. To  the  man  who  goes  to  bed  early  and  rises 
early,  the  time  of  sunrise  is  iavigorating  and  in- 
spintins ;  but  to  him  who  has  been  up  all  night, 
eapcciallv  when  pursaing  intellectual  work,  the 
return  of  light  is  often  pecuUarly  mournful,  op- 
preBRiTcanaspectral.  It  is  the  true  ghost  seasou 
— far  more  than  midnight ;  and  especially  so  in 
the  hashed  and  empty  thoroughfares  of  a  great 
city,  with  its  vast  circles  of  su-spended  life.  The 
emptor  street,  sfretdiing  before  you  in  dim  per- 
spective, is  a  phantom  land  at  snch  moments  ; 
the  familiar  holds  strange  intercourse  with  the 
unfamiliar,  and  is  weirdly  sn^^tive.  We  have 
known  an  instance  of  a  man  wlto,  rettirning 
home  early  one  summer  morning  from  a  night 
of  mental  labour,  was  oppressed  by  an  intense 
and  preternatural  sense  of  a  hundred  years  in 
adrance ;  that  is  to  sav,  by  some  mngular,  un- 
bidden trick  of  the  mind,  he  seemed  to  contem- 
plate the  existine  time— himself  and  all — as 
something  that  haa  passed  for  a  century.  Fatigue 
was  the  cause  of  this ;  but  the  fancy  opens  a 
strange  glimpse  into  the  ragne  and  shadowy 
re^us  m  morbid  experience. 

The  most  astounding  and  solemn  feeling 
of  this  nature  is  the  impression,  amounting 
at  the  moment  to  conviction,  that  we  have  Urea 
before  in  some  remote  age,  and  that  all  the 
circumstances  and  accessories  now  surrounding 
us,  eren  to  the  most  minute  and  insisiiilicant, 
surrounded  us  at  that  former  period.  Lord 
Lindsay,  in  his  Letters  from  the  £ast,  describes 
this  feeung  with  a  literal  exactness  which  will 
be  at  once  recognised  by  all  who  have  erer 
undergone  it.  He  aays:  "We  saw  the  river 
Kadisna,  like  a  silver  thread,  descending  from 
Lebanon.  Tlie  whole  scene  bore  that  strange 
and  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  wondrous 
landscape  delineated  in  Kubla  Shan  that  one 
so  often,  {iee^  in  actual  life,  when  the  whole 
scene  around  you  appears  to  be  reacting  after  a 
long  interval ;  your  friend  seated  in  Liie  same 
juxtaposition,  the  subjects  of  conversation  the 
same,  and  shirting  with  the  same  'dream-like 
ease'  that  you  remember  at  some  remote  and 
indefinite  period  of  pre-existence.  You  always 
know  what  will  come  next,  and  sit  spell-hound, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  calm  expectancy."  It 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  we 
seeta  to  know  what  will  come  next,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful  whether  we  reallj/  know  it.  But 
the  effect  on  the  mind  is  that  of  an  absolute 
foreknowledge,  so  tliat,  wlien  anything  is  said, 
it  appears  to  be  precisely  what  was  anticipated. 
Tlie  KeUng  is,  in  truth,  as  Lord  Lindsay  admi- 
rably fscpresses  it,  one  of  "calm  expectancy," 
and,  apart  fi-om  the  sense  of  strangeness,  is 
rather  soothing  and  agreeable  then  unpleasant, 
'['his,  however,  is  supposing  that  it  be  not  pro- 
longed. When  it  continues  to  hauiit  the  nuud, 
it  becomes  horribly  oppressive,  and  is  a  clear 
sign  tliat  cen-bral  disorder  lias  set  in.  Sit 
Walter  Scott  was  thus  troubled  lowards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  when  lie  was  overworked 
and  harassed  by  difficulties.   He  states  in  his 
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diary  Tor  February.  1838,  th»t  he  vas  afaieted  one 
day 'at  diDner-timebjasemeof  pre-exifltenceso 
strong  as  to  resemble  a  mirage  or  a  calenture ; 
and  he  adds :  "  There  was  a  vile  sense  of  want 
of  reality  in  all  I  did  and  said."  The  mind  was 
evidently  OTertaalced,  and,  had  it  been  less 
stroT^,  might  have  broken  down  altos:ether. 

Tennyson,  iu  one  of  his  earlier  Tolumes,  has 
a  sonnet,  iu  which  be  describes  this  sinffolar 
mental  condition  with  the  finely  organised  ap- 
prehension of  a  poet : 

Aa  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood, 
A&d  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 
To  lapse  far  back  in  a  conftisti  dream 
To  states  of  mystical  similitude ; 
If  (me  but  speaks,  or  hems,  or  stirs  bis  diair, 
Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more, 
So  that  we  say,  "All  this  hath  been  befoie, 
All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or  where  :** 
So,  friend,  when  first  I  look'd  npon  yoor  face. 
Oar  iboDght  gave' answer,  each  to  each,  so  tme, 
Opposdl  minon,  each  nflaetiDgeaob,— 
Altbon^  I  knsw  not  la  what  tbot  or  idan, 
Hetho^t  tlut  I  bad  often  met  with  yon, 
And  each  had  liT*d  In  tlie  other's  mind  and  speech. 

WfH^vorlli  refers  to  the  belief  iu  pre-exiBtenee 
in  his  magnifioent  Ode  on  Immorhuity ;  and  the 
opinion  is  one  which  nuu  through  the  whole 
piiilosophy  and  religion  of  the  vond,  especially 
of  the  Eastern  races.  The  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists  teaoh  that  the  sonl  has  already  passed 
through  many  proTioiis  condititBis,  and  vul  pass 
through  many  more  ere  it  attains  the  blissful 
state  of  absolute  repose  and  personal  non- 
existence resulting  from  its  re-absorption  into ' 
the  Deity,  from  nHiom  it  emtmated.  The  more 
philosophical  among  the  ancient  Greeks  held  the 
same  view.  Pythamras  professed  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  his  former  lives ;  and  Plato 
said  that  the  knowledge  which  we  seem  to  ac- 
quire for  the  first  time  is  only  the  recollection 
of  what  the  soul  knew  before  its  mbmersion  in 
matter,  and  its  assnmption  of  the  human  form. 
Some  of  the  Hellemc  philosophers  contended 
that  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  mode  of 
existence,  though  at  vast  intervals  of  time,  is  an 
absolnte  necessity,  because,  there  being  aalj  a 
certain  number  of  things  in  the  universe,  there 
can  only  be  a  certain  number  of  combinations, 
and,  when  tiiose  are  exhausted,  the  same  course 
must  begin  over  again.  After  this  theory,  the 
apparent  recollection  of  what  is  passing  around 
us  may  be  no  delusion,  bat  a  genuine,  though 
abnormal,  exercise  of  the  memory. 

A  wonderful  instance  of  tmparent  recol- 
lection of  a  previous  life  is  related  of  him- 
self by  William  Hone,  the  author  of  theJBvery- 
day  Book.  He  says  that  one  day  he  had  to 
make  a  call  inapait  of  London  which  was  quite 
unknown  to  him.  He  was  shown  into  a  room  to 
wait,  aad,  on  looking  round,  remarked,  to  bis 
astouicthmeut,  that  er&tj  object  appeared  fa- 
miliar. It  then  ocenrrea  t-o  him  that  there  was 
a  very  peculiar  knot  in  the  shutter;  and  he 
determined  to  test  the  reality  of  the  impression 
by  examining  into  the  fact.  He  tnerefore 
turned  back  the  shutter,  and  found  the  knot. 


Previously  to  this,  he  had  been  a  materialist ; 
but  the  incident  impressed  him  with  the  belief 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond  matter,  and 
he  finally  became  a  member  of  a  religious  sect. 

The  reduplication  of  this  world  is  another 
strange  speculation  that  has  from  time  to  time 
appeared  on  the  intellectual  horizon.  Pythagoras 
and  various  ancient  writers  affirmed  that  there 
was  a  globe  resembling  our  earth,  and  called 
Antichuion,  which  was  constantly  movine  round 
the  sun,  though  always  invisible  to  us,  oecause 
invariably  on  tlie  oppoute  side  of  the  solar  orb 
to  oursenrea.   A  few  years  ago,  we  came  across 
a  sincialar  book  profesung  to  «ve  an  account  of 
the  Neo-Chtistian  religion,  which  is  sbortlj  to 
snpplant  the  older  form;  and  we  there  dis-  ; 
covered  this  old  tradition  of  Antichthon  repro-  | 
daced  on  a  lai^  and  still  more  amaiing  sole.  | 
The  anonymous  writer  sa^s  that  the  whok  solar  ' 
system  is  repeated  at  a  distance  from  us  in  space  ; 
so  enormous  that,  "  to  express  it  with  ordinary  '. 
arithmetical  figures,  the  writing  would  occupy  I 
a  line  twenty  miles  long,"   Ho  goes  on  to  say,  I 
that  "  the  earth  of  that  distant  system  has  a 
sur&ce  divided,  as  ours  is,  into  five  parts,  called  ! 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania. 
There  is  also  a  Borne,  a  London,  a  Paris,  a  New  | 
York,  a  Pekin;  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, inhabited  by  us  here  belov.   The  very  | 
houses  are  made  after  the  same  architectural  | 
pattern,  and  of  the  same  size  as  ours :  so  are 
the  »iimals,  the  trees,  the  stones.   In  that  re- 
mote world  there  is  a  man  of  my  name,  of  my 
age,  with  my  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
with  my  own  physical  features.   The  other  men 
there  resemble  also  on  all  points  my  fellow-men 
here  below.  There  is,  indeed,  some  exceedingly 
small  difference  between  them  and  us,  which  the 
All-seeing  Deity  can  perceive;  but  they  re-  1 
semble  us  more  perfectly  than  the  reflected 
image  in  the  looking-glass  resembles  our  face,  j 
An{  although  our  reflected  image  is  a  vain  ap- 
pearance, thcj  are  a  living  reality.   At  the  very 
moment  that  thoa  art  reMing  this  volume,  thy 
namesake  too  is  reading  these  very  words  in 
the  same  book,  pablumed  there  by  another 
mysterious  Man  like  me,  even  by  my  very  Self, 
existing  there  under  the  same  form.  Thy  living 
portrait  there  is  now  thinking  of  thee  with  the 
same  stupid  levity,  or  with  the  same  awful  im- 
pression— in  the  same  manner,  whatever  it  is —  • 
as  thou  art  thinking  of  him."  The  writer  gives  ■ 
us  no  reason  for  believing  this  wild  and  spectral  I 
dream  :  we  are  simply  to  take  it  on  &ith.  It  is 
certainly  a  bewildering  idea.  | 

The  same  author  adopts  the  old  opinion  that 
the  Boid  of  man  is  embodied  severu  times  in 
different  individualities.  Thus,  Kapoleon  the  j 
Thinl  has  been  Xjcur^s,  Aristotle,  St.  Paul,  i 
Odin,  Haronn-al-Haaclud,  Boger  Bacon,  Ma-  Ij 
hornet  (the  Turkish  Saltan  who  took  Constauti-  l' 
nople),  Descartes,  William  the  Third  of  &ig- 
land,  Bobespicrre,  &c. — altogether  a  very  u-  | 
lustrious  line.   Our  own  Queen  was  formerly  I 
Andromache,  Hector's  wife.  And  the  Conductor 
of  this  Jounml  has  already  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  tlie  world  as  I^abnni,  Sdeucus  Nicator, 
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Catullus,  Theodonw  Duca,  Boleslaus,  Edward 
the  Third  of  England,  and  Rembrandt.  These, 
however,'  are  the  fiincies  of  a  single  mind,  and 
cannot  claim  the  serious  investigation  due  to 
impressions,  however  va^e,  which  are  ccmmon 
to  a  coDuderable  proportion  of  the  human  race. 


THE  DIRTT  DEBBI. 

When  I  think  that  this  is  written  with  un- 
shaokled  hands  in  a  pleasant  hbraiy  instead  of 
a  padded  cell,  that  I  am  as  much  in  possession  of 
mj  senses  as  I  ever  was,  and  that  I  acted  under  no 
constraint  or  obligation — I  feel  that  the  world  will 
be  naturally  ineredaloua  when  I  record  the  fact 
that  I  went  to  the  last  Derb^.  I  blush  as  I 
malce  the  statement;  but  if  I  had  not  gone,  what 
could  I  have  done  with  O'Hone,  who  had  come 
over  from  Balljblether  expressly  for  the  event, 
who  had  been  my  very  pleasant  guest  for  the 
three  previous  days,  and  who  would  have  been 
grieroosly  disappointed  had  he  not  nut  id  an 
wpeaiance  on  the  DownsP  For  (VHone  is 
deciiedir  borsOT.  IVom  the  crown  of  hU  bell- 
shwed  hat  to  the  sole  of  his  nat^  boots,  taldo^ 
in  his  cntaway  coat,  his  long  waistcoat,  and  hia 
tight  trousers,  there  is  about  him  that  fiingolar 
flavonr,  compounded  of  stables,  starting-Eells, 
posts  laid  rails,  trodden  grass,  metallic  memo- 
randum-books, and  lobster-salad,  which  always 
clings  to  those  gentry  whom  the  press  organs  are 
pleiacd  to  describe  as  "  patrons  of  the  turf." 
Since  O'Hone  has  been  with  me,  the  stout  cob 
whose  services  I  retain  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  who  is  wont  to  jolt  me  up  toe  breezy 
heights  of  Hampstead  or  through  the  green 
lanes  of  Willesden,  has  been  devoted  to  my 
Mend,  has  niideq{one  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
existence^  has  lumt  to  curvet  and  dance,  and 
has  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in 
airing  himself  and  his  rider  in  the  fashionable 
Row.  For  I  find  it  oharacteristic  of  all  my 
visitors  from  the  country  that  while  tl^y  are  in 
town  not  merely  shoald  they  see,  but  also  that 
they  should  be  seen;  there  is  generally  some 
friend  from  their  country  town  staying  in  Lon- 
don at  the  same  time,  to  whom  they  uke  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
there  is  always  the  local  member  of  parlia- 
ment, who  is  called  upon  and  catechised,  and 
vhme  life,  from  what  I  can  make  oat,  must  be 
a  weary  <ne  indeed. 

For  0*H(me  to  miss  seeti^  the  race  would  have 
been  wretched,  though  eren  then  he  would  not 
have  been  worse  off  than  an  American  gentleman 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  expressly  to  attend  the 
Epsom  festival,  and  who,  being  seized  with  the 
panes  of  hunger  at  about  half-past  two  on  the 
Derby  Day,  entered  Mr.  Careless's  booth  and 
hegaa  amusing  himself  with  some  edible  "  fix- 
ings" in  the  way  of  lunch,  in  which  pleasant 
task  he  was  still  engaged  when  shouts  rent  the 
air,  and  the  American  gentleman  rushing  bat- 
less  out  of  the  booth,  and  finding  that  the  race 
had  been  run  and  was  over,  burst  into  the 
piercing  lamentation :  "  Oh,  Je— rusalem  I  To 


come  three  thousand  miles  to  eat  cold  Iamb  and 
salad !"  But  for  O'Hone  to  miss  being  seen  at 
the  race,  being  recognised  bythe  member,  by  Tom 
Dorfy  now  sporting  reporter  on  the  press,  but 
erst  educated  at  the  fiallyblether  Free  School,  and 
by  the  two  or  three  townsmen  who  were  safe  to 
be  on  the  Downs,  that  would  be  misery  indeed. 
Mweover,  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  white  hat, 
and  a  singular  alpaca  garment  (which  gave  one 
the  idea  that  the  wearer's  taibr  had  sent  home 
the  lining  instead  of  tiie  coat),  which  I  knev 
had  been  specially  reserved  by  mv  friend  for  the 
Derby  Day ;  so  I  determined  that,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  no  overt  objection  to  our  going 
to  Epsom  should  be  made. 

I  still,  however,  retained  a  latent  hope  that 
the  sense  of  impending  misery,  only  too  obvious 
from  the  aspect  of  the  sky  during  the  two  pre- 
vious days,  would  have  had  its  natural  effect  in 
toning  aown  my  impulsive  guest ;  but  when  I 
went  into  his  bedroom  on  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  day,  and  when  I  pulled  up  the  blind  and 
made  him  consdousof  the  rain  pattering  against 
his  window,  he  merely  remarked,  that  "  a  light 
animal  was  no  gooa  to-day,  anyhow,"  sadl, 
with  a  dim  internal  oonscioosness  that  I,  albeit 
a  heavy  animtd,  was  equally  of  no  good  under 
the  circumstances,  withdrew  in  confusion.  At 
breakfast,  O'Hone  was  still  appallingly  cheerful, 
referred  in  a  hilarioos  manner  to  the  "  laying  of 
the  dust,"  borrowed  my  waterproof  coat  with  a 
gentlemanly  assumption  wluch  I  hare  only  seen 
rivalled  by  the  light  comedian  in  a  rattling  farce, 
and  beguiled  me  into  starting,  during  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  the  downf al,  after  he  had  made  a 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  sky,  and  bad  delivered  him- 
self of  various  meteorou^ioal  observations,  in 
which,  when  they  come  from  p^ons  reaidingia 
the  country,  I  hiaTe  a  wild  hwit  of  implicitly 
believing. 

We  had  promised,  the  night  before,  to  call  for 
little  Iklass,  an  artist,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
companions  possible  when  all  went  well,  but 
who,  if  it  rauwd,  or  the  cork  had  come  out  of 
the  ai^  dtesHng,  or  the  salt  had  been  fo^tten 
at  a  pie^io,  eme^;ed  as  ApoUyon  incarnate. 
Little  Iklass's  greatest  characteristic  being  his 
generous  devotion  to  himself,  I  knew  that  the 
aspect  of  the  morning  would  prevent  him  from 
running  the  chance  of  allowing^any  damp  to 
descend  on  that  sacred  form.  We  found  him 
smoking  a  pipe,  wnking  at  his  easel,  and 
chuckling  at  the  disoomAture  otutside.  "Nohso, 
boys,"  said  he,  "not  II  TU  be  hanged  " 

"  Whidi  ^u  wera't  this  year  at  the 
Academy  t"  I  interrupted,  vicdously ;  but  you 
can't  Qpset  Iklass  with  your  finest  sarcasm ! 

"  The  siune  to  yoo,  and  several  of  them — ^n^— 
which  I  was  not— but  I  wtf  bt  if  I  go  to-day ! 
It'll  be  awfully  miserable,  and  tjiere  are  three  of 
us,  and  I  dare  say  you  won't  alwavs  let  me  sit  in 
the  middle,  with  you  to  keep  tne  wind  off  on 
either  side.  And  I  won't  gt>  And  howouldn't, 
so  we  left  him,  and  saw  him  grinning  out  of  his 
window,  and  pointing  with  his  mahl-stick  at  the 
skies,  whence  the  rain  began  to  descend  again, 
as  we  got  into  the  cab. 
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We  went  on  gloomily  enough  to  the  Waterloo 
station,  we  passed  the  Begent  Circus  and  saw 
sonic  verv  sliy  omnibuses  with  paper  placards  of 
"Epsom  on  tbem,  empty  ana  ghastly;  there 
was  no  noise,  no  excitement,  no  attempt  at 
joyousness !  I  remembered  the  Derbjra  of  be- 
gone years,  and  looked  dc^uUj  at  O'Hone,  bat 
he  had  just  boosht  a  "c'ret  card,"  and  was 
de«)  in  statiaticaTcalcQlatioiis. 

There  was  no  excitement  at  the  station ;  we 
took  our  places  at  ttie  tail  of  a  damp  UtUe 
1  crowd,  and  took  oar  tickets  as  though  we  were 
!  going  to  Birmingham.  There  imu  a  httle  excite- 
I  {  ment  on  getting  into  the  train  of  newly-Tamiahed 
carriages  destined  for  our  conveyance,  for  the 
damp  little  crowd  liad  been  waiting  some  time, 
and  made  a  feeble  little  ciiai^e  as  the  train  cane 
up.  O'Hone  and  I  seized  the  handle  of  a  pawii^ 
'  door,  wrenched  it  open,  and  jumped  in.  We  were 
followed  by  an  old  gentleman  with  a  bng.Btook 
and  a  short  temper,  an  affable  stockbrak^.in  a 
perspiration.  And  two  tremendous  nrells:  in  one 
of  whom  I  recognised  tiie  Earl  of  Wallaend,  the 
noble  colliery  pr<4>rietor.  Our  cartinge  it  thns 
legitimately  full,  but  a  ponderous  wonuui  of 
masculine  appearance  and  prehensile  wrists, 
hoists  herself  on  to  the  step,  and  tumbles  in 
among  us.  This  rouses  one  of  the.  swells,  who 
remonstrates  gently,  and  urges  tliat  there  is  no 
room ;  bat  the  ponderous  woman  is  firm,  and 
not  only  takes  'vantage-ground  herself,  but 
invites  a  male  friend,  called  John,  to  join 
her.  "  Coom  in,  Jan !  Coom  in,  tell  ye !  Coom 
in,  Jan!" — hut  here  the  swell  is  adamant. 
"  No,"  says  he,  rigidly,  "I'll  be  deed  if  John 
shall  come  in !  FoUce !"  And  when  the  guard 
arrives,  first  John  is  removed,  and  thenthelady, 
and  then  the  swell  says  with  an  air  of  relief, 
"  Good  Heaven !  did  they  think  the  oarriagc 
was  a  den  of  wild  beasts  ?" 

8o>  through  a  quiet  stealing  rain,  the  train 
proceeded,  and  lauded  us  at  last  at  a  little  daaip. 
rickety  station :  an  oasis  of  boards  in  a  desert 
of  mud.  Sliding  down  a  greasy  clay  hill  WG 
emerged  upon  the  town  of  Epsom,  and  the  eaa- 
flueuoe  of  passengers  by  rail  and  by  road.  We, 
who  had  GODie  by  the  rail,  were  not  lively,  we, 
were  dull  and  dreary,  but  up  to  this  point  .toler- 
ably dry :  in  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  those 
.who  had  travelled  by  the  road,  and  who  werc' 
not  mere);  sulky  and  morose,  but  wet  to  ibeir 
skins.  At  the  Spread  Eagle,  and  at  the  .King's 
Head,  stood  the  splashed  drags  with  the  ateam- 
ing  horses,  while  their  limp  occupants  tumbled 
diamaUy  off  the  roofs  and  sought  temporary 
oonsokwon  in  hot  braady-and-water.  A  dog- 
carl  with  two  horses  driven  tandem-fasbbn,  am 
conveying  four  little  gents,  attempted  to  create 
an  excitement  on  its  entry  into  the  town.  Ghae  of 
the  little  gents  on  the  baok  seat  took  a  po^ 
horn  from  its  long  wicker  case  and  tried  to 
blow  it,  but  the  rain,  wliich  had  gradually  be«t 
collecting  in  the  instrument,  ran  into  his  month 
and  choked  him,  while  the  leading  horse,  tempted 
by  the  sieht  of  some  steaming  nay  in  a  trough, 
turned  sharp  round  and  looked  ita  driver 
pitcously  in  Llie  face,  refusing  to  be  cmnfurted. 


or,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  to  move  on, 
until  it  had  obtained  rerresument.  So,  on 
throu^i  tlie  dull  little  town,  where  buxom 
women  looked  with  astonishment  mixed  with 
pity  at  the  passers-by,  and  where,  at  a  boot- 
shop,  tlie  cynical  proprietor  stood  in  tiie  door- 
way smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  and  openly  ctm- 
demned  us  witli  a  fiendish  laugh  as  "a  pack  of 
adjective  jaokasaes;"  np  the  bill,  on  whicli  tlie 
churned  yellow  mud  lay  in  a  foot-deep  bath,  like 
(^g-flip,  uid  beplastered  as  vrefchsd  pedes- 
tnans  whenever  it  vras  stirred  by  horses*  hoofs  or 
carriage-wfaeeb ;  skirtias  Uie  edge  of  a  wheat- 
field  (and  a  very  large  c^ge  we  made  of  it  be- 
fore we  had  finished),  the  proprietor  whereof 
had  erected  a  few  feeble  twigs  by  vniy  of  bar- 
rio hex  and  there — a  delusion  and  a  mocker; 
which  the  crowd  had  resented  by  tearing  them 
up  and  strewing  them  in  tite  path ;  acroes  a 
perfect  Bloudi  of  DesixHid  situated  between 
two  brick  waUs,  too  wide  to  jump,  too  terrible 
to  landi  ot,  a  ihiiw  to  be  aelioBrately  waded 
tbrongh  with  tumed-np  trousers,  and  hvatt  and 
bo<^  that  sBi^  aimollaiMoasly ;  a  shoeing  b<^, 
on  the  side  of  whidi  stood  fiendish  boys  armed 
with  wisps  of  straw,  with  which,  for  a  con- 
sideration,  they  politely  propoeeil  to  clean  your 
boots. 

I  didn't  want  my  boots  cleaned.  I  was  long 
past  ai^  such  attempt  at  decency.  O'Hone  was 
equally  reinless;  and  so,  splashed  to  our  eyes, 
we  made  our  way  to  the  coarse.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  Grand  Stand,  a  rather  shabby  lar- 
riage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  a  howl  of  damp 
welcome  announced  that  loathful  Royalty  bad 
arrived.  Youthful  Koyalty,  presently  emerging 
in  a  Mackintosh  coat,  with  a  cigar  in  its  mouth, 
proved  so  atbaetive  that  any  progress  m  its 
unmediate  vieioi^  was  impossible ;  ao  O'Hone 
and  I  remained  t^htly  jammed  up  in  a  crowd, 
the  component  parts  of  wliieh  vera  lower, 
WMse,  and  wickeder  than  I  hare  ever  seen. 
Prise-Sghters — not  the  aristocraoy  of  the  rmg; 
not  thoae  gentry  who  are  "to  oe  heard  of," 
or  whoee  money  is  ready ;  not  those  who  ase 
always  expressing,  in  pnnt,  their  irrepressible 
desire  to  do  Iwittte  with  Konky's  Movioe 
at  catch-weight,  or  wlio  have  an  "  Unknown" 
perpetualty  walkmg  about  in  great-coat,  previoon 
to  amashing  the  champion  —  not  these,  bat 
elderly  flabby  men  witn  flattened  noees  and 
flaooin  skins  and  the  seediest  of  graat^Mutts 
buttoned  over  tlie  dirtiest  of  Jeneya  ;—fMiiv 
touts,  thin  wiry  sharp-faeed  liUle  men  witn 
eyes  straiued  and  blear;  from  oonslant  seont 
watching  of  ncers'  gallops  ;—dirl5,  battered  I 
tramps,  sellers  of  cigar-lights  and  e  rect  cards; 
— pickpockets,  shifty  ana  distrustful,  with  no 
hope  of  a  harvest  from  their  surroundings; — 
and  "  Welshers,"  who  are  the  parody  on  Tutter- 
sall's  and  the  King,  who  are  to  the  Jockey  Club 
and  the  Enclosure  wliat  monkeys  are  to  mon — 
poor  pitiful  varlets  in  greasy  caps  and  tattered 
coats,  whose  whole  wardrobe  would  be  sneered 
at  in  Holy  well-street  or  fiag  Fair,  and  who  ;et 
are  perpetually  bellowing,  in  hoarse  ra"^td 
tones,  "  I'll  bet  against  tlie  ficUl!"   "I'il  bet 
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against  Iji.beUoiis !"  "  I'll  bet  against  the  Merry 
Maid!"  "TU  bet  agunst  any  one,  bar  one!" 
Nobody  seemed  to  tue  their  bets,  nobody  took 
the  sliglitest  notice  of-  their  ofTers,  and  yet  they 
bellowed  away  until  the  race  was  ran,  in  every 
varietT  of  accent — in  Coekaey  slang,  in  York- 
sltire  btrahness,  in  Irish  brogue.  Tbeaeweze  the 
only  memben  of  the  croma,  thorongUy  xatent 
on  tlieir  huueas;  fbr  all  the  reai  Yoathfol 
Hoyalty  had  an  immraiBe  attraetion. 

Slidmg  and  slithering  ^wat  on  the  sloping 
ground  where  turf  had  been  and  whoe  now 
mud  was,  they  poshed,  and  hustled,  and  joaofwd 
up  to  look  over  eacli  other's  heads.  "  Fiai  is 
'im?  Vich  is  'imp"  "  Neriail  That's  the 
late  Ihike  o'  VelUnton !  There's  the  Frmce  a 
blowin'  his  baeca  likea  man !"  "Ain't  he  dry, 
BeitherP"  "Ain't  7?  Vonder  Tether  he'd  stand 
a  drain?"  "Hewonhln't  look  so  chuff  if  he 
TOB  down  here,  rith  this  moisture  a  trieklia*  on 
his  'ed  P"  "  Who's  the  hold  bloke  in  barnacles  ?" 
"Tha^-that's  Qaeen  Hann!"  No  wet,  no 
poverty,  no  misery,  could  stop  the  crowd's 
chaff;  and  amidst  it  all  still  iMig  oat  the 
monotonooa  ery  of  the  *'  WetsheBs"— "1*11  bet 
against  Id^beUoasF"  "I'H  bet  sgwnst  the 
field!" 

A  dull  thudding  on  the  tnif,  a  Toar  firoin  the 
neighbouring  stud,  and  the  aimultaneons  dis- 
appeamnce  of  all  -the  "  Welshers,"  tells  us— for 
we  can  see  nettling — that  tiw  first  race  is  over, 
and  that  we  can  move  towards  the  hilL  Motion 
is  slow ;  for,  the  crowd^^  surging  on  to  Uie 
course  is  met  by  a  crowa  seething  off  it,  and 
when  I  do  fight  to  the  front.  I  naTe  to  dip 
under  a  low  rail,  and  come  out  on  the  other 
side,  like  a  diver.  The  eourse  was  oompara- 
tively  dry,  and  jmt  as  we  emerged  npon  it  a 
iai^e  black  overiMUtf;ing  clowl  lifted  like  a 
veil,  and  left  a  brimt,  nnnaturaj,  hat  not  un- 
promising, sky,  (VHone  bnghteaed  almnlta- 
neoualy,  and  declared  that  all  our  troubles  were 
over;  we  gained  the  hill,  worked  our  way 
through  the  lines  of  carriages,  received  a 
dozen  invitations  to  luni^  took  a  glass  or  two  of 
sheriy  as  a  preliminary  instalment,  and  settlol 
down  for  the  Do-by.  The  old  preparations 
annually  recurring--the  bell  to  clear  the  course, 
the  l^ging  people,  the  demonstrative  police,  the 
dog  ^louT  different  spedmens  this  year  at  diffe- 
rent intervals,  each  with  more  steadfastness  or 
purpose  to  run  the  entire  lengtii  of  the  course ' 
than  I  have  ever  seen  previously  exhibited),  the 
roan  who,  wanting  to  cross,  trots  half  way,  is 
aeiied  and  loon^t  bM&  in  degradation;  the 
man  who  says  or  does  something  obnoxious 
(nobody  ever  knows  what)  to  h»  immediate 
ncighbonrs  j  ust  before  the  race,  and  is  thereu  pon 
bonneted,  and  kicked,  and  cuffed  into  outer 
darkness  ;  the  yelling  Ring ;  the  company  on  the 
Uill,  purely  amateurish,  with  no  pecuniary  inte- 
rest beyond  shares  inafiveehilliiigsweepstakes, 
and  divided  between  excitement  uoat  the  race 
and  a  desire  for  lunch ;  tlie  entrance  of  the  horses 
from  the  paddock,  the  preliminary  cantor— all 
the  old  thmgs,  with  one  new  feature— new  to 
ma  at  ieast— xu£  BAiu !  NoaustiU»aboutit; 


down,  down  it  came  in  straiglit  steady  pour ; 
no  blinking  it,  no  "merely  a  shower,"  no  hint 
at  "  laying  tlie  dust ;"  it  asserted  its  power  at 
once,  it  defied  you  to  laugh  at  it,  it  defied  you 
to  figlit  against  it,  it  meant  hopeless  misery, 
and  it  carried  out  its  meaning.  Up  with  the 
hoods  of  open  carriages,  out  with  the  nigs,  up 
with  tlie  aprcms,  nnfurl  umbrellas  on  tho  top  of 
the  drags;  shiver  and  cmaoh  tfonseiur  Le 
Sport,  arrived  vi4  Folkestone  last  nig^t— poor 
Monsieur  Le  Bport,  in  the  thin  paletot  and  the 
onriy-brimmed  Itat  down  whtoh  the  wet  trii^es, 
and  the  little  jean  boots  with  the  shiny  tips  and 
the  brown-paper  soles,^  already  pappy  and  sodden ; 
cower  luider  your  OHnvas  wall,  against  which  no 
sticks  at  three  a  penny  will  rattle  to-day— 0, 
gipsy  tramp,  run  to  the  nearest  drinking- 
b(>oth--0,  Wd  of  niggen,  jHcbald  with  the 
wet !  For  one  mortal  hour  do  we  stand  on  the 
soaked  turf  in  the  pouruig  rain,  with  that  horrid 
occasional  shiver  which  always  accompanies  wet 
feet,  waiting  for  a  start  to  be  effected.  Every 
ten  minutes,  rises  a  subdued  murmur  of  hope, 
followed  by  a  growl,  of  disappointswnt.  At  last 
they  are  really  '*  off,"  and  for  two  minutes  we 
fbrget  our  mise^.  Bat  it  comes  upon  us  with 
recuubled  foros  when  the  nee  u  over,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  lode  forward  to. 

Lunch  P  Nonense !  Bomethmg  to  keep  off 
starvation,  if  yon  like — a  bit  of  bread  and  a 
diioken's  wing — but  no  attempt  at  soeialily. 
One  oan't  be  oumorous  inside  a  close  carriage 
with  liie  windows  up  and  the  rain  battering  on 
the  roof!  Last  year  it  was  iced  champagne, 
claret-cnp,  and  sifk  overcoats ;  now,  it  ought  to 
be  hot  brandy*utd-water,  foot-baths,  and  flannels. 
Home  [  Home,  across  the  wheat-field,  now 
simple  squash ;  down  tlie  hill,  now  liquid  filth ; 
through  the  town,ttOw  steaming  like  a  laundress's 
in  full  worl:;  hone  1^  Uie  train  with  other 
silent  sodden  aiiseraUe  wretches ;  home  ina  cal^ 
past  waiting  crowds  of  jeering  cynics,  who  point 
the  finger  take  the  sight,  and  remark, "  Ain't 
they  got  it,  neither  1"  and  Water-rats  this  lot  1" 
—home  to  hot  slippers,  dry  clothes,  a  roaring 
fire^  and  oreatore-oomforts,  and  a  stem  deter^ 
mutation  never  ^ain  to  **do"  a  dirty  Derby. 


PERSIAN  MANNERS. 

Thb  maimer  of  conducting  business  generally 
among  the  Persians  is  childish  and  dibtory.  No 
man  sets  the  smallest  value  on  lus  own  words, 
or  on  tliose  of  anybody  ^se.  They  bok  n^ 
words  as  playthiugs.  Their  eranersaUon  with 
equals  and  superiors  is  usually  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  please,  and  they  will  utter  an^thii^ 
which  they  consider  Dwet  lUEcly  to  attain  this 
object,  entirely  regardlms  of  (act.  If  convicted 
of  a  direct  lie,  they  say  with  a  shrug,  "I  have 
eaten  dirt,"  whicli  merely  means  "  I  have  bean 
found  out,"  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

In  every  transaction  of  life,  the  same  insin- 
cerity is  observaUe.  A  tradesman  will  coolly 
ask  twenty  times  as  much  for  his  wares  as  he 
would  be  really  giad  to  take,  ai^  this  does  not 
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at  all  surprise  tbe  customer;  vho,  in  turn,  offers 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  price  lie  is  wilting  to 
paj.  Both  parties  then  begin  to  make  the 
bargain  the  principal  object  of  their  lives,  and 
will  invent  the  most  extraordinary  stories  to 
avoid  concluding  it.  Thej  wilt  bide  av&j  from 
each  other  for  days  to  obtain  better  terms,  or 
in  mere  wantonness.  No  transaction  can  be 
ended  without  » large  concourse  of  people  being 
mixed  up  in  it,  and  ooeans  of  talk  uid  man- 
cnivring.  The  Feraiaiu  have  no  idea  of  the 
worth  of  time.  Nobody  ever  dreams  of  ke^ii^; 
an  appointment 

The  Fersiau  ar^  moreover,  a  remarkably 
impudent  people— of  a  nuve  and  simple  kind 
of  impudence  very  provoking.  A  short  time 
ago  they  bad  just  found  out  an  odd  trick  of 
anawering  dipbmatie  correspondents  on  every 
subject  by  sending  them  literal  word  for  word 
translations  out  of  Vattel  and  Martens.  For  a 
long  time  foreigners  could  not  understand  where 
upon  earth  tbis  light-headed  people  obtained  the 
dreary  erudition  which  they  so  ostentaUonsly  dis- 
played upon  all  oooasions.  Bt^  at  last  it  was  dis- 
oovered  vbA  there  waa  an  obscure  meena  (scribe) 
then  employed  in  their  Foidgn  Offioe  whomu  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  posting  their  oorre- 
spondeats.  His  method  was  simple  and  effec- 
tive. Whenever  foreign  diplomatists  sent  a 
despatch,  tbis  person  tacma  to  one  of  the  old 
Frendi  or  German  casuists  for  anything  which 
might  directly  or  indirectly  be  construed  into 
language  having  reference  to  the  subject  upon 
which  &ey  had  written,  and  then  be  came  down 
upon  them  with  a  bulky  essay  whic^  was  of 
course  no  answer  at  all.  They  ud  also  a  certain 
childish  craft  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners, 
and  were  in  the  halnt  of  menacing  Europeans 
in  any  difficulty  with  the  anger  of  the  mob,  re- 
fecting to  the  massacre  of  tbe  Russian  embassy, 
in  1888,  with  open  trinmph.  They  kept  this 
threat  in  constant  xeadiness  for  them  as  a  Idnd 
of  bogey, 

Busbess  of  all  kinds  is  of  course  much  im- 
peded by  the  general  want  of  education  and 
the  difficulty  of  correspondence.  The  mecrzas 
are  a  class  apart,  and  pursuing  a  distinct 
and  recognised  profession  —  the  immemorial 
Oriental  calling  of  the  scribe.  Letters  and 
other  documents,  instead  of  being  folded  Tor 
transmission,  are  closely  rolled  and  are  sealed 
by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  strong  paper  like 
a  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape  wound  ti^tiy  around 
the  middle  of  the  roll  and  attaehedl)y  a  species 
of  wax  or  gam.  A  seal  bearing  the  name  or 
titles  of  tbe  writer  is  sometimes  impressed  with 
ink  upon  the  roll  where  it  is  fastened.  The 
auperscription  is  written  with  the  pea  near  one 
end.  The  seal  with  ink  is  used  within,  instead 
of  the  written  signature  of  the  author;  though 
sometimes  both  are  inserted.  The  extensive 
use  and  high  importance  of  tbe  sed  in  the 
"East  forcibly  illustrates  the  figures  of  Scripture, 
which  attacn  to  it  such  sacred  solemnity  and 
authority.  The  professiou  of  the  meerzas  is  an 
important  one,  the  higher  classes  in  Persia  dis- 
liking the  drudgery  of  using  tbe  pen,  and  the 


lower  orders  being  too  ignorant  to  do  their 
own  writing.  The  lower  class  of  merchants 
usually  keep  their  accounts,  write  their  own 
letters,  and  use  their  own  seal;  but  bU  the  large 
traders  employ  meerzas. 

The  principal  merchants  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness with  a  cypher,  and  every  person  has  a 
different  one.  For  in  a  country  where  there  are 
no  regular  posts,  their  letters  must  ho  trusted 
to  couriers,  who  might  be  easily  bribed 
small  sum  to  hetny  their  secrete  to  commermi 
rivals ;  and  it  is  of  grest  consequence  that  they 
should  have  the  first  intelligence  of  political 
changes  abont  which  they  would  fear  to  write 
openly.  The  authenticity  of  a  merchant's  letters, 
as  of  his  bills,  depends  entirely  upon  tbe  seal. 
It  is  not  usual  to  sign  either ;  and  they  are  not 
often  written  in  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
sends  them,  so  that  it  is  the  seal  only  which  is 
of  importance.  Engraven  upon  it  is  tbe  name 
and  tne  title,  if  he  has  one,  of  the  person  it 
belongs  to,  and  the  date  when  it  was  cut.  The 
occupation  of  seal-cutter  is  one  of  much  trust 
and  some  danger.  The  seal-cutter  keeps  a  register 
of  every  sed  be  makes,  and  if  (me  is  stolen  or  lost 
by  tbe  party  to  whom  he  sold  it,  his  life  would 
answer  fbrlhe  crime  of  making  another  cxac^y 
the  same.  The  pen(m  to  vriwm  it  belongs,  if  in 
businns,  is  oUiged  to  take  the  m<»t  respectable 
witnesses  of  the  occurrence,  and  to  write  to  his 
correspondents  declaring  all  accounts  and  busi- 
ness with  his  former  seal  nnll  fttm  tbe  day  upon 
which  it  was  lost. 

Copying  manuscripts  also  opens  a  wide  field 
of  labour  for  the  meerzas,  as  well  as  for  the 
lower  orders  of  the  mollahs.  Tlie  Persian  pen 
is  a  small  hollow  reed  instead  of  a  quill ;  the 
latter  would  be  likely  to  cut  tbe  paper  in  the 
hearf  hand  of  Eastern  penmen. 

The  beauty  of  Persian  manuscripts  has  lon^ 
been  celebrated.  Sir  William  Jones  was  so 
enraptured  with  them  that  he  almost  wished  Uie 
art  of  printing  had  never  been  invented.  Tbe 
Persians  are  aUe  to  write  with  a  fineness  and 
distinctness  that  utterly  defy  imitation  with 
type.  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  tho  Koran 
written  on  two  strips  of  fine  Chinese  paper  three 
inches  wide,  and  perhaps  ten  feet  long,  written 
not  "within  and  without,"  but  on^  on  one 
side,  which,  when  rolled  up,  made  a  roll  a  little 
larger  than  the  finger.  Still  every  letter  was 
fu%  formed  and  perfectly  l^ble.  The  Persians 
now  usually  write  their  manuscripts  in  the  form 
of  volntnes  rather  than  rolls.  And  the  art  of 
printing  is  rapidly  superseding  the  profession  of 
copyists.  Some  of  the  Nestoriaus  are  also 
able  to  use  thdr  pra  with  el^nce,  and  the 
bolder  stroke  and  square  form  of  tbe  Syriac 
character  which  they  nse,  appear  in  even  finer 
relief  than  the  Persuui  letters.  It  would  need 
good  paper  and  good  ^pe  to  compete  with  these 
copyists  in  matters  of  taste  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  fastidiousness  of  "old  school"  men,  and 
particnlarly  of  the  copyists  themselves ;  whose 
business  is  so  much  endangered  by  the  innovation 
of  printing.  The  pro<»ss  of  writing  by  band  in 
this  elegant  style  is  of  coarse  very  slow ;  and 
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maQoscTipts  so  written  are  higlilj  prized  and 
Terr  difBcnlt  to  be  procured. 

In  addition  to  wriUng,  the  meems  perfonn 
other  important  serriees.  They  stand  before 
their  master  during  his  daily  leree,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  writing,  echo  his  oracular  say- 
ings, or  lead  a  chorus  in  doing  it ;  wluch  is  made 
up  usually  of  a  train  of  dependents  that  come  to 
make  their  bow  to  their  superior,  and  gvre  him 
their  sel^.  I  neverunderstood  the  full  import 
si^eophancy  until  I  witnessed  it  in  these 
Persian  meerzas,  most  obsequiously  nodding  at 
every  word  their  master  utters,  and  interposing 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every  sentence, 
"  Bejley"  (to  be  sure), "  Albctdeh"  (of  course). 
To  pronounce  an  opinion  themselves,  before 
it  had  come  from  his  lips,  would  be  the  height 
of  arroganoe  and  presumption.  Hie  meerzas 
have  also  in  general  the  reaponubility  of  com- 
municating intelUgenee  to  their  master.  If  this 
happens  to  be  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  the  an- 
nouncement of  it  is  no  welcome  or  easy  task, 
and  must  be  palliated  by  all  the  rhetoriod  skill 
which  the  practised  sycophant  can  command. 
On  extraoroinary  occasions,  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  as  well  as  tbe  most  celebrated  for  elo- 
quence, are  employed  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  late  war  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Persia,  the  heir  apparent,  who  bad  the  manage- 
ment of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Russian  government 
several  krooc  oi  tomaans.  I  forget  the  number, 
but  beUere  the  amount  to  have  been  nearly 
two  millioni  steriin^  to  indaoe  that  govern- 
ment to  recal  its  troops  from  Persia,  and 
accede  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  some 
time  a  question  who  conld  go  and  report  these 
terms  to  tbe  king,  the  impression  being  general, 
that  whoever  should  bear  such  tidings  to  his 
majesty  would  lose  his  head  on  the  spot.  The 
ffovemor  of  Tabreez,  a  celebrated  orator,  was  at 
length  appointed  to  the  perilous  service.  He 
approached  the  old  Shah  with  all  due  courtesy 
and  ceremony,  and  told  him  that  "he  was  com- 
missioned by  his  exalted  son,  the  Naib-Saltan, 
to  propose  to  his  muesty,  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  that  he  should  throw  out  a  trifle,  say  per- 
h^  two  millions  sterling  or  so,  from  his  inex- 
haostible  treasury,  to  those  poor  miserable 
hnnny  Russian  infidels,  and  let  them  go  home." 
The  nerald  was  dismissed  without  harm  or  dis- 
grace, thoi^h  the  "insEhaustible  treasury"  was 
soon  emptied  in  meeting  the  demand.  One 
instalment,  a  fifth  of  the  whole  sum,  remained 
long  unpaid,  and  the  Russians  held  the  fertile 
district  of  Khoy  in  pledge  as  security  for  it. 

Sometimes  unwelcome  intelligence  is  an- 
nounced to  the  king  through  the  medium  of 
emblems,  as  well  as  by  exalted  personages. 
8uch  was  the  case  in  communicating  to  the 
Shah  news  of  the  death  of  his  favourite  brother, 
Kahraman-Meerea.  A  painting  was  made  re- 
presenting the  deceased  prince  in  as  perfect  like- 
ness as  possible,  in  the  habiliments  of  death. 
This  picture  was  carried  the  I^Ush  and 
Russian  ambassadors,  and  lud  beftoe  tJie  king, 
not  a  word  being  spoken.  It  is  said  that  the 


Shah  at  once  took  the  hint  (be  Iiad  heard  of  bis 
brother's  illness  before),  that  he  swooned,  and 
was  carried  into  his  anderoon  (harem),  where  he 
remained,  not  appearing  in  public  for  three  days. 

The  death  of  friends  is  often  kept  studiously 
concealed  by  the  meerzas  and  others  from  their 
masters  as  long  as  possible.  The  governor 
of  Oroomiah  once  returned  from  a  journey 
three  months  after  the  death  of  a  favourite 
son.  After  being  greeted  on  his  arrival  by 
the  rest  of  his  family,  he  inquired  for  the 
little  boy,  and  a  violent  burst  of  grief  from  «11 
present  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  that  tlie 
child  was  dead.  Onaskinghis  meerza,  who  bad 
regularlj  written  to  him,  and  reported  his  family 
as  well,  why  he  had  not  told  bim  the  truth  ? 
the  latter  replied  t^at  he  was  relnotant  to  give 
the  bereavea  father  pam;  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  motives  excused  him  for  the  concealment. 
It  is  often  very  affecting  to  witness  the  iffforts 
in  Persia  to  keep  from  sick  friends  the  extent 
of  their  danger.  They  are  always  assured  that 
they  are  in  a  &ir  way  to  recover,  and  are  lulled 
in  security  until  the  lamp  of  life  actually  ex- 
pires ;  when  a  scene  of^  raving  lamentations 
ensues  among  the  relatives  and  connexions  that 
proclaims  with  awful  emphasis  the  entire  absence 
of  that  hope,  which  blunts  the  stinjg  of  death, 
and  sheds  light  and  solace  around  tns  darkness 
of  tbe  tomb. 

Unbusiness-like  as  they  are  in  every  trans- 
action of  life,  vain,  ostenHtioBs,  and  lavish,  yet 
the  Persian's  love  of  money  amounts  almost  to 
a  mania,  and  they  resort  to  the  oddest  devices 
to  gratify  it.  Sverything  in  Persia,  even  hamm 
lifis,  has  a  money  value.  T%e  prince-governor 
of  Kermanshah  got  into  a  scrape,  and  a  deputa- 
tion succeded,  aJter  much  difficulty,  in  finding 
their  way  to  Tehran  to  complain  of*^  him.  Fear- 
ing the  interest  against  him  was  too  stroi^  to 
be  trifled  with,  he  sent  fifteen  thousand  tomauns 
as  a  bribe  to  the  prime  minister.  The  minister 
put  aside  ten  thousand  for  himself,  and  then 
went  with  the  remaining  five  tliousand  to  the 
king.  "The  governor  of  Kermanshah,"  said 
the  covetous  olA  man  to  his  sovereign,  "has 
sent  five  thousand  tomauns  here  as  a  present, 
two  thousand  for  yonr  nujesW,  two  thousand 
for  me  towards  the  expenses  of  the  steUe,  and  a 
tlwnsand  for  my  son,  to  whom  he  ia  indebted. 
He  is  a  poor  man,  however,  and  Kermanshah 
is  a  poor  government.  So  I  have  returned  my 
two  thonsanc^  and  I  liave  ordered  my  son  to 
return  the  money  which  has  been  repaid  to  him. 
What !  are  the  remaining  two  thousand  for  the 
centre  of  the  universe  f  Will  your  majesty  not 
send  back  yonr  two  thousand  also  F" 

"Belli!  belli!"  fyes,  yes!)  said  the  king, 
kindly,  and  the  Sadr-azem  got  for  himself  the 
whole  fifteen  thousand.  He  then  caused  the 
deputation  to  be  bastinadoed  for  making  frivo- 
lous complaints  against  the  best  of  governors, 
and  dismissed  them  with  a  terrible  countenance. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  he  might  have 
appropriated  the  flfteoi  thousand  tomaoos  with- 
out any  artifice  at  aU;  hot  this  would  not  have 
been  in  aoeordaace  mk  ^  peculiar  genius  of 
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bis  countrymen,  vLo  love  intrigues  and  round- 
about nays,  wbetLer  necessary  or  not.  A  liLtle 
management  in  such  a  case  was  also  not  un- 
adviaable,  lest  the  kmg  should  hear  that  moaej 
had  been  sent,  and  nuue  some  inquiry  about  it. 

Presents,  however,  may  go  too  far  for  pru- 
dence, and  goremoES  who  send  the  revenues  of 
tlieir  provincea  in  advance,  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
phtcecU  Freaents  may  also  be  too  few ;  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province  was  reminded  of  this  once 
rather  rooguly.  He  was  sent  for  to  court  and 
beaten. 

"Why,"  asked  the  prime  minister  of  tiie 
smactiDg  wretch — "  why  have  yon  not  sent  the 
taxes  of  your  province  P 

"  1  have  sent  them,"  Tcplied  the  governor, 
moaning  piteoosly. 

"But  your  own  tax,"  r^pHed  the  minister, 
"you  have  not  sent." 

The  giving  of  presents  is  so  mocli  a  part  of 
the  msnners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  t-hat 
they  sometimes  offer  very  strange  sifts  indeed. 
Among  other  things,  a  man  once  Croiight  to  a 
memh^  of  tiie  Snglish  eoabauy  his  son,  whom 
he  wished  to  confer  as  a  present,  with  great 
fwmality.  He  seemed  quite  aui^naed  when 
the  gift  was  deelined. 

Amidst  all  this  rapacity  the  public  revenue  is 
really  loosely  collected  and  extravagantly  and 
foolishlv  wasted.  For  instance,  a  baiat  is  a  bill 
issued  by  the  govenunent  and  drawn  on  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
drawn  for  a  portion  of  the  revenue  then  due 
from  that  province.  Of  course  many  more  barats 
are  issued  than  the  amount  of  revenue  available 
at  the  time  to  meet  them.  These  barats  are, 
therefore,  passed  usually  to  persons  of  influence, 
at  a  depreciation  of  seventy  to  eiglity  per  cent. 
They  are  tlien  forced  on  the  small  omcials  at 
their  full  value,  in  payment  for  salaries,  and 
pensiona,aad  public  onditora,  and  ultimately  find 
their  wij  into  the  hands  of  the  Armenian 
bankers,  who  .buy  them  up  f«r  a  mere  nothii^ 
and  wait  ibr  a  favooraUe  opportunity  to  obtain 
their  nominal  wortb. 

But  no  matter  how  a  Persian  gets  his  money, 
or  how  much  he.gets,  he  is  sure  to  squander  it. 
His  love  of  fine  clothes  and  silly  trinkets  is  a 
passioD.  and  his  ostentation  is  on^  equalled  by 
nis  meanness.  The  greatest  princes  in  t^e  laud 
asked  Malcolm  the  value  of  the  magnificent 
presents  which  he  brought  &om  India ;  returned 
them  publiclj,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  shue 
with  anybody,  and  then  privately  asked  for  them 
back  again.  A  Persian  magnate  loads  his  wives 
and  conoubiues  with  jewels,*  he  covers  tlie  trap- 
pings of  his  horse  with  solid  goU  and  gems. 
His  pipe  is  of  gold  and  jewels.  His  very  walk- 
ing-stiok,  on  state  oeoasionf,  is  ooverea  -with 
diamcmda.  He  keeps  numbers  of  servants ;  and, 
although  they  are  content  to  serve  him,  like  the 
Roman  client,  for  his  proteotion,  yet  he  must 
generally  feed  and  elothe  them.  Tho^gb  be  is 
Uvish,  yet  be  is  avarioions  and  onieL  The  tor- 
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tures  used  by  government  to  wring  money  from 
peo))le  suspected  of  being  rich  are  sometimes 
norrible,  and  the  devices  to  which  they  resort 
for  the  same  purpose  are  almost  comic.  Uf 
the  latter,  take  the  following  for  an  example. 
After  the  late  war,  the  Persian  government,  de- 
siring to  annoy  us,  secretly  forbade  the  mer- 
cliants  in  the  interior  to  supply  the  English 
with  money,  and  an  offioal  party  pasaing  through 
Meshed  was  likely  to  have  been  much  inoonve- 
nienoed,  had  not  the  cnpidil^  of  an  Armenian 
prevailed  over  his  fear,  and  induced  him  to  cash 
a  bill  on  the  Indian  government.  He  was  of 
Goune  found  out._  The  petty  Local  tyrant  imme- 
diately sent  Cor  bim,-and  demanded  one  huadrol 
tomsHins,  aayio^  dryly,  that  "  as  he  was  rieh 
enoiigh  to  supply  the  English  wilJi  money,  he 
could  of  course  relieve  the  wants  of  a  conutry- 
man," 

There  is  really  very  little  weallb  left  in  the 
East  in  comparison  with  the  poorest  of  Euro- 
pean countnes.  Even  that  which  does  exist 
IS  unproductive.  Most  of  the  mon^  is  buried 
in  boles  and  secret  hiding-places;  whence,  if 
the  owner  dies  suddenly,  it  perhaps  never  re- 
turns to  the  light  of  day,  for  u  wouU  hardly  be 
safe  for  a  man  to  trust  his  nearest  relative  with 
the  secret  of  his  hiding-place;  Uiere  being  little 
enough  of  affection  or  confidence  in  faaiiha. 
The  fear  of  tyranny  which  prompts  the  coiiced- 
ment  of  property,  mnst  nave  lost  immense 
sums  for  ever  in  tjiis  w^y.  So  common  is  the 
practice  of  burying  money  and  valuables,  tliat 
there  exists  a  class  of  persons  who  prowl  all 
their  lives  about  mountams  and  strange  outnif- 
tlie-way  places  in  search  of  hidden  treasure, 
and  often  a  poor  man  grows  auddenly  rich, 
who  has  stumbled  on  a  forgotten  hidiag-pkce 
of  money.  Of  the  floating  wealth,  nuidi  is 
spent  on  toys,  or  petsooal  adornment,  on 
horses,  on  women.  The  Peruan  is  nob  a  trader. 
Tbe  P&iseea  of  India,  the  Armeoians,  end  a 
few  Gre^,  have  all  the  trade  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  The  foreign  trade  has  bean 
for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Gieek  faooae 
of  Ralii.  Fortunes  are,  however,  to  be  madem 
a  petty  way  by  shrewd  people.  Money  beara  an. 
immense  interest.  Twelve  per  cent  per  montii 
is  not  at  all  uncommcm.  But  thai  money  can- 
not be  lent  in  large  sums,  for  no  Persian  can 
offer  satisfactory  security.  For  instance,  a  mort- 

fage  on  land  would  have  no  value  whatever  in 
'eraia.  Mortgafes  of  houses,  even  at  Tehon, 
would  be  doubtM.  For  no  debt  could  be  re- 
covered under  any  ciroamstances  from  a  penon 
who  had  a  friend  in  the  prime  minister,  or  the 
high  priest.  The  creditor  would  be  put  off 
with  some  bigb-soonding  phnse,  and  seat  about 
his  busiueas.  If  he  nuSe  fainself  troubleaone 
be  would  be  Instinadoed,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  lent  money  pointing  him  out  as  aridi 
man,  would  proliably  awaken  the  cupidity  of 
the  authorities ;  who  would  lake  aw^  anything 
he  had  left.  Thus  even  banking  and  moncj. 
lending  is  but  a  huokster'a  traoe  iu  Persia. 
Those  who  drive  it,  conb'ive,  in  the  first  place,  to 
get  the  ear  of  the  minister.  Then  they  oautioua^ 
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advance  loans  on  tlie  deposit  of  jewels,  vhicli 
they  take  without  Riving  an;  receipt  for  tbem. 
Tliu  bsinj^  portable  propertj,  which  can  be 
carried  away  or  hidden,  does  Tery  weU.  Many 
of  the  finest  jewels  of  the  Kajar  family, 
the  reigning  dynasty,  Hiare  been  pawned  and 
lost  in  this  war.  There  is  another  trade  more 
Teuturesome,  chiefly  managed  by  Armenians, 
as  in  Turkey.  Thej  lend  money  to  persons 
about  the  court  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
gbTemorsliipa  of  prorinces,  and  the  fearful  ex- 
tortions we  often  hear  of  in  the  East  arc  prac- 
tiaed  chiefly  for  the  emolument  of  these  terrible 
usurers.  There  is  no  escape  from  them  ;  for  they 
contrive  by  judicious  presents,  and  crafty  ma- 
nagement, to  render  all  who  can  be  of  use  to 
them  their  protectors ;  and  the  haughtiest  of 
the  Oriental  satraps  is  usually  but  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  some  Armenian  pawn- 
DBWer,  to  satisfy  whose  demands  gold  is  wrung 
out  of  the  Mood  and  sweat  of  tlie  nitsend>le 
population  inlMbitii^  coantries  which  a  mod 
eoremment  mif>lit  render  an  earthly  paruise. 
In  the  rei^  of  Mahomet-Hmh  a  firman  waa 
issued  limiting  interest  on  money  to  tmlve 
per  cent  per  annum,  but  nobody  uud  attention 
toit 

It  is  still  cmtomary  to  weigh  money  in  Persia. 
TbB  nomiiul  value  and  the  real  worth  of  coins 
often  differing  very  widely,  from  the  practice  of 
'  clipping  and  defacing.  Kusstan  gold  eoins,  in 
many  parts  of  Persia,  are  more  numerous  than 
tomauns,  although  the  Russian  gold  is  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  the  Persian  tomaun,  which  is, 
when  undefaced,  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  pure 
piece  of  money.  As  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  Take  of  any  coin  after  it  has  once  been 
^t  in  eircolatioo,  and  as  some  of  the  devices 
for  aweatine  it  are  too  ingenious  for  discovery 
except  by  tue  test  of  actual  weights  and  scales, 
accounts  are  involved  in  much  confusion,  and 
there  is  great  trouble  in  effecting  a  just  settle- 
ment witn  anybody.  Shawls,  which  are  usi^v 
given  as  presents,  are  a  kind  of  currency*  the 
seller  binding  himself  to  take  them  back  at  a 
fixed  price. 


THUNDER. 

John  Miltok,  in  his  description  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates  of  Pandemonium,  says,  they 
"on  their  hinges  grate  har^  thunder  that 
the  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus,"  and  so 
limited  is  the  geogiaphical  lai^e  of  thunder 
when  compared  with  t^e  range  of  Tj^-nsl'^h  litera- 
ture, that  his  poem  of  Paradise  Lost  is  now  read 
in  countries,  the  untravelled  natives  of  which 
have  no  idea,  from  their  personal  observation  or 
experience,  of  the  nature  of  the  sound  adled 
thunder.  The  aerial  olotbiug,  m  which  the  planet 
earth  travels  in  space,  differs  so  vastly  in  different 
regions,  that  there  are  climates  in  whieh  the 
sound  of  thunder  is  never  heaud,  and  climates  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  listening  ears  nu^  hear 
the  celestial  bass  oontinoally  and  perpetually. 
Xtike  the  song  of  ahird^  thunder  has  its  range. 


The  traveller  due  north,  when  he  crosses  the 
border  between  EiiglandandScothuid,  leaves  the 
songs  of  the  nightingales  behind  him ;  and  when 
hcpasses  Labrador,  where  the  shore  larks  breed 
among  the  stones  and  lichens,  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  or  from  Uie  sixty-fifth  degree  to 
the  parallel  of  the  seventy-fifth  degree  north 
latitude,  the  clouds  cease  to  growl  forth  their 
grand  old  melodies.  And  it  is  not  only  in  the 
coldest  northern  latitudes  that  the  elouds  become 
dnmb.  Modem  observations  have  not  confirmed 
the  statements  of  Pliny  in  reference  to  Egypt, 
nor  of  Plutarch  reapectii^  Ethiopia;  but  the  in- 
habifaats  of  Lima,  in  Fern,  never  hear  thunder 
nor  see  lightning.  "If  I  cannot  name,"  sajs  M. 
Aiago^  "anj  place  within  the  warm  or  temperate 
regions  of  tlie  old  continent  whsxe  thmider  is 
uerver  beard,  it  is  qoite  othenriae  in  America. 
The  nntiBPvellcd  inhabitants  of  I^na,  in  Peru, 
can,  from  their  own  experience  form  no  idea  of 
thsnder.    And  they  are  equally  unacqoainted 
with  lightning,  for  even  noiseless  and  sheet 
lightnings  never  appear  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Lower  Pern,  which,  although  often  misty,  never 
shows  tme  clouds."    A  consideration  which 
makes  the  limitations  of  the  range  of  thunder 
and  lightning  i^;»pear  morewouderral  is  the  fact 
that,  wherever  there  is  rubbing  there  is  electri- 
city, or  the  pushings  and  pollings  of  invisible 
influences,  observed  first  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  diaracteristios  of  amber  or  electron.  When- 
erver  matter  is  disturbed,  mechanically,  chemi- 
cally, or  calorificaUy,  repulsions  and  attractions 
occur ;  and  yet,  cm  the  east  coast  of  Peru,  and 
ui  the  Arctic  regions,  friction  in  the  air  never 
produces  thunder  andlightning,  whilst  the  name 
of  the  Acroceraunian  monntsins  signifies  the 
mountains  of  the  thunder-storms.  Andsuchisthe 
variety  of  nature,  that  the  colour  of  lightning  is 
different  in  different  atmospheres.  The  colour 
is  generally  daszluig  white,  and  is  often  yellow  or 
blue  in  our  summer  skies,  whilst  in  titin  pure  hot 
air  it  is  violet  or  rose  oolonx.  Doringthe  trade- 
winds  thnnder-stums  are  almost  nnknown. 

Local  canses  dfltermtne  greatly  the  geography 
ofatonoB.  AtPuis,  the  mean  niunberofthun&ry 
days  is  fourteen,  and  at  Benainvilliers  it  ^ 
twenty-one  a  year.  I  know  not  whether  or  no 
recent  obswvations  have  confirmed  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  maintained  that  where  tiiere 
were  many  metallic  minpfl,  as  at  Swansea 
and  in  North  Devonshire,  storms  are  very  rare, 
and  where  there  occorred  &w  or  no  mines, 
storms  were  comparatively  frequent.  He  was 
also  of  opinion  that  storms  were  more  frs- 
quent  in  limestone  than  in  other  countries- 
Where  there  is  min  in  the  rocks,  as  iu  green- 
stone, it  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  efilect 
in  dispersing  thunder-clouds.  M.  Arago,  who 
thought  the  neigiibourhood  of  mountains  a  cause 
of  storms,  was  of  o^onion  that  their  frequency 
lessens  as  we  sail  from  land  nntil  a  certain  rija- 

tanoe  is  leaohed,  &r  out  at  ae^  wlwEe  Uujy  aenr 
occur. 
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From  personal  experience,  I  can  testify  that 
lightning  truTels  in  vhat  may  be  called  currents 
of  air,  or  drafts.    Lightning  and  thunder  are 
visible  and  audible  effects,  which  occur  in  crowds 
of  differing  gaseous  or  aerial  globules.  They 
are  lights  and  sounds  elicited  by  the  crush  of 
globides.   Lightning,  it  has  been  recorded,  has 
been  known  to  go  in  a  straight  line  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  a  person  was  once  killed  by  what 
is  called  tfie  "bade  slxoke,"  at  a  distaiice  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  e^osioD.  But  this  ex- 
pression—the back  stroke— is,  I  submit,  a  mis- 
leading metaphor,  for  we  all  know  ihii^  there  is 
nothing  in  atonns  like  the  back  stroke  of  an  oar, 
a  hammer,  sword,  or  arm.  Daiiiigthe  last  three 
or  four  years,  the  theory  that  lightaing  is  an 
effect  of  aerial  friction  has  been  gaining  ground, 
for  we  find  Mrs.  Somerrille,  in  the  edition  of  her . 
Physical  Geography,  published  in  1863,  sayiog : 
"  Electricity  of  each  kind  is  probably  elicited  by 
the  friction  of  cnrrents  of  air."   The  lines,  ftfcla, 
sig-zags,  sheets,  or  balls  of  lightning,  marie,  there- 
fore, the  course  or  direction  of  Uie  crushings, 
rubbings,  and  squeezinga  in  the  crowds  of 
igniting  and  exploding  globules.    The  "back 
stroke"  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sent  with  the 
"  electric  fluid,"  "  the  chaise,"  the  "  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,"  and  the  "hammer  of  Thor,"  into 
the  museum  of  scientific  antiquities;  which  con- 
tains "  flogiaton"  and  "the  philosopher's  stone." 
Some  seven  years  ago  I  was  standmg  for  shelter 
from  a  storm  ofthunderandrainina  coaoh  entry 
near  the  Eljsian  Fields  in  Paris.   Tlie  gate  ol 
the  entry  was  folded  and  fastened  back,  and  the 
wind  blew  very  fiercely  through  it.   Out  of  each 
side  of  the  entry  were  doors  admitting  to  the  stair- 
cases of  the  houses.  Other  persons  who  sought 
shelter  along  with  myself  got  out  of  the  strong 
wind  blowing  through  tiie  coach  entry  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  Temained  inside  the  doors  of 
the  houses.  But  I  remained  xig^A  in  the  middle 
of  the  entry,  sometimes  at  the  street  end  and 
sometimes  at  the  court  end,  waiehingthedonds ; 
and  the  lightning,  and  counting  the  seconds 
between  the  flash  and  the  report.  The  st-om 
seemed  everywhere.  I  was  in  the  midst  it, 
and  expected  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
tree  struck  by  lightning,  when  I  observed  the 
persons  clustered  on  one  of  the  door-steps 
obserring  me  and  talking  seriously.  Presently 
a  young  artisan  stepped  out  and  up  to  me,  risk- 
ing, as  he  knew  and  was  soon  proved,  his  own 
life  to  warn  me,  and  explained  that  lightning 
frequently  passed  through  the  coach  entries  of 
Paris.  We  had  scarcely  both  got  inside  a  door 
in  the  side  of  the  entry,  when  an  obloog  square  of 
lightning,  the  shape  of  the  entry,  reduced  greatly, 
was  borne  by  the  wind  swiftly  throng  it."  A 
tree  was  shattered  by  that  storm  within  fifty 
yards  of  where  I  stood ;  but,  as  I  escaped  a  mani- 
fest danger,  I  have  been  consoled  by  this  re- 
flection for  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  thunder-stroke.  Another  experience 
furnishes  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  lightning  is  along  the  line 


of  globular  crowdii^  produced  by  drafts.  On 
the  20th  May,  1859,  a  memorable  thunder-storm 
burst  on  Brighton,  and  destroyed  Streeter's 
windmill  on  the  Dyke  Road.  The  east  and  west 
cliffs  of  Brighton  are  divided  by  a  valley  running 
north  and  south,  and  along  the  northern  end  of 
this  valley  runs  the  London  Road.  I  then  lived 
in  the  tallest  house  of  this  road.  The  southta-Iy 
winds  blew  the  clouds  along  this  road,  and  where 
the  obstades  were,  at  the  Lion  mansion,  at  my 
residence,  and  at  Streeter's  mil),  the  lightnings 
were  most  notable.  This  was  the  line  of  the 
crowding  from  the  oonfiniDg  of  the  globules. 
The  drawing-room  of  the  bouse  in  qnestion  has 
two  tall  windows,  and  against  the  wall  between 
them  I  had  placed  my  upright  de^  and  at  tbis 
desk  I  was  standing  writing,  my  attrition  bebg 
occasionally  distracted  ftom  my  work  by  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  by  the  rattling  peals  of 
thunder,  and  by  seeing  the  road  turned  into  a 
river.  Two  ladies  were  also  in  the  nxm,  one 
reading  at  the  table,  and  the  otiier  sewing  on  the 
sofa. .  It  was  then  that  a  flash  or  ball  of  li^t- 
ning  came  down  the  chimney,  grazed  dose  by 
my  right  shoulder,  and  leapt  oat  at  the  top  of  the 
window.  For  the  sake  of  ventilation,  the  mouth 
of  the  chimney  was  not  stopped  up,  md  this 
window  was  diawa  down  from  the  top.  l^e 
ladies  who  saw  the  lightning  issue  from  the 
chimney,  said  it  had  then  the  form  of  the  aper- ' 
ture  through  which  it  came,  and  I  who  saw  it 
leave,  observed  it  assume  the  form  of  the  aper- 
ture through  which  it  went. 

These  personal  observations  of  mine  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  th^t  one  of  the  things  which 
determine  the  course  of  lightning  is  the  crowd- 
ing, cramming,  squeezing,  crushing,  and  rubbing 
of  the  thick-packed  and  close  januned  globules. 
Foets  are  not  philosophers,  nor^  they  always 
observers,  but  they  are,  when  good  poets,  the 
repeaters  of  philosophy  and  obs^ration,  the  me- 
lodions  echoes  ofthought  and  insight;  andilione 
of  his  ooi^Iets  I  find  Hr.  Alfred  Tennyson, 
when  describing  the  gaUieriug  of  a  thunder-stonn, 
using  the  word  rawnming: 

Comet  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blacken iug  over 

heatb  and  holt, 
Cramming  ill  the  Uast  b«Am  ft;  io  Its  hraut  a 
thiutebolt. 

Now  that  we  know  that  thunder  has  no  hoH, 
the  word  "  thnnderbolt**  is  as  disagreeable  to  the 
mind  as  the  word  "  cramming"  is  pleasing  to  it, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  truth  is  as  important  to 
the  pleasures  of  literature  as  to  the  st^jsfactton 
of  science.  A  quotation  from  one  poet  is  apt  i 
enough  to  suggest  another.  Shakespeare  makes 
King  Lear  say 

Yon  gulpharoas  and  thooght-executing  fires,  ) 
'Veant  conrienor  oak-clnving  tfannderboltt,  | 
Singe  my  vAlte  head!  and  tbea  all  »lwkiDg 

tbander, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotandity  o'  the  world. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  lightning  leaves  a  sul- 
phureous smell  behind  it,  and  that  it  deaves  trees 
and  singes  hair,  and.  that  thunder,  by  the  power 
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of  its  vibrations^  shakes  all  things,  these  phrases 
have  the  force  and  the  felicity  of  teottii  whiob 
the  other  phrases  have  not. 

Nothing  is  more  curioos  iu  the  phenomena  of 
lightning  than  its  effects  on  hur.  Lear  i^Tokcs 
the  lightning  to  singe  his  white  hairs,  and 
whether  Shakespeare  knew  the  fact  or  not, 
lightning  is  influenced  by  colour,  and  singes  by 
preference  white  hair.  An  ox  of  a  reddish 
colour  spotted  with  white,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the 
red  hair,  whilst  not  a  hair  was  left  upon  the 
white  spots.  These  singular  effects  occurred 
I  twice  to  two  separate  oxen,  at  Swaiibwough, 
,  in  Sussex,  in  the  yean  1772  and  1774.  On 
the  80th  September,  177S>  at  Glynd,  a  hone 
was  strnck  by  ligbttdng.  He  was  A  dap- 
pled horse.  When  his  owner  examined  him, 
after  the  attack,  all  his  hair  ofereryother  hue  re- 
mained fast^  while  the  hair  on  the  white  streaks 
and  spots  came  clean  off  at  a  touch.  May  not 
this  uffei-ence  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
odoniiug  matter,  or  oil,  making  white  hairs 
drier  and  more  easily  burnt  than  coloured  hair? 
There  is  a  case  mentioned  by  Kundmann  of 
a  young  girl,  the  brass  bodkin  iu  whose  hair 
was  fused  Iqr  ligfatnii^  and  yet  her  hab  was  not 
burnt. 

Captains  Feytier  and  Hossard  were,  ou  the 
15th  June,  1835,  in  a  thunder-storm  on  the  Py- 
renees, which  lasted  six  hours.  Tor  a  short 
I  time,  the  tassels  in  their  caps  and  their  hair 
stood  on  end.  And  ou  the  Slst  of  August, 
1826,  they  were  in  a  storm  in  which  lightning 
struck  a  ptarmigan  hung  by  one  of  their  guides 
by  a  string  upon  a  wooden  pole :  the  top  of  the 
pole  was  charred,  and  the  feathers  of  the  bird 
were  stripped  off  from  the  beak  to  the  tail.  Ee- 
sidcnts  in  Brighton  are  not  likely  soon  to  foi^t 
the  storm  which  flooded  Pool  Valley  in  1860. 
The  lightning  of  that  storm  buiut  a  hole,  such  as 
a  rod-hot  rifle  bullet  might  bum,  thtou^  the 
bushy  whisker  of  a  man  who  was  mi  iu  the 
storm.  I  lecord  this  isot  on  the  testimony  of 
the  late  Dr.  Williamaon,  from  whcm  I  had 
and  to  whom  the  man  went  immediately  vith  his 
scathed  dieek. 

Father  Feyjoo  relates,  iu  the  Cartas  Emditns, 
that  lightning  passed  near  a  young  man  named 
Juan  Francisco  Menandez  Miranda.  He  was  not 
iu  the  least  hurt,  yet  his  hair  b^an  falUngoff 
immediately  afterwards,  and  iu  a  few  days  none 
remained  upon  his  body. 

One  more  example  of  the  effects  of  lightning 
upon  hair.  The  particulars  were  supplied  by  the 
sufferer  himself  to  M.  Arago.  Captain  Bihouet 
was  the  second  in  cotnmaod  of  the  frigate  Qoly- 
min,  ou  the  21st  February,  1813,  when  she  was 
sailing  cut  of  the  harbour  of  L'Orient.  The 
vessel  was  struck  1^  Hghtning,  and  the  captain 
received  several  injuries  on  the  head.  "The 
next  day,"  he  says, "  when  I  wished  to  shave,  I 
found  that  my  razor,  instead  of  cuttii^  my  heard, 
pulled  the  hairs  out  by  the  roots,  and  since  then 
1  have  had  no  bcaid.  The  hair  ou  my  head,  on 


my  eyebrows,  and  on  my  eyelashes,  all  the  hair 
ou  my  body,  in  fact,  came  gradually  away  by  the 
roots,  and  did  not  grow  again.  The  nails  ou  my 
fingers  scaled  away  during  the  following  year 
(1S13),  but  those  ou  my  feet  underwent  no 
change." 

Thus  without  the  invocation  of  any  Lear, 
lightning  sii^  white  hau:.  There  is  indeed  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  tiie  hair  of  the  young 
Juan  Miranda  was  white ;  but  there  are  young 
people  who  inherit  a  predisposition  to  baldness, 
while  the  captain  was  no  longer  young,  and  the 
red  oxen  and  the  dappled  horse  lost  none  bat 
the  hairs  on  their  white  spots.  It  is  scazcely, 
moreover,  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
physidos^oal  analogy  between  feathers  and  hairs ; 
or  that  tiie  winter  plumage  of  the  ptannigau  is 
pure  white.  Belonging  to  the  grouse,  partridge, 
and  quail  group,  tUs  bird  is  called  the  "wli^ 
grouse." 

These  facts  pomt  to  a  most  interesting  and 
enchanting  region  of  scientific  research,  into 
which  I  cannot  enter  the  chemistry  of  lightuing. 
Chemists  can  produce,  whenever  they  choose, 
substances,  one  of  which  shines  with  a  pale  and 
almost  perpetual  light,  another  of  which  needs 
only  to  be  exposed  to  Uie  air  to  glow  brilliantly, 
and  a  third  which  flames  forth  the  moment  it 
touches  water  or  ice;  and  the  preferences  or 
apparent  caprices  of  lightning,  the  selection  of 
metals  and  colours  or  a  colour,  seem  to  be  analo- 
gous phenomena.  Chemistry,  electricity,  and 
caloric  touch  each  other  so  closely,  that  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  iu  admitting  the  common 
belief  tliat  certain  trees  are  more  liable  to  be 
struck  by  lightning  than  others,  but  what  these 
trees  are  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  Men 
who  fell  forest  timber,  from  the  splits  they  fiind, 
infer  that  trees  of  all  kinds  are  much  more  fre- 
quently struck  by  lightning  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Chinese  deem  the  mulberry  and 
the  beech  good  preservatives  against  lightnmg. 
The  ^ithet  "oak-deaviug,"  which  Shakespeare 
applies  to  the  thunderbolt  has  been  supported 
by  observers,  who  hare  stdd  that  the  oidc,  the 
ehn,  the  pine,  and  the  chesnut  are  often,  the  ash 
rarely,  and  the  beech,  birch,  and  maple  never, 
struck.  The  kurel,  it  was  believed,  was  never 
scathed  by  lightning.  Tiberius,  on  this  accouut, 
wore  a  laurel  crown,  and  no  doubt  found  it 
cooler  and  safer  than  any  metal  one  would  have 
been,  llodem  observtdion,  however,  supplies 
us  with  no  reasons  for  believing  that  any  tree 
whatever  is  absolutely  safe  fVom  h'ghtning. 

Most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  1  have  ex- 
amined, after  they  have  been  struck  by  ligbtning, 
have  been  cleft  or  shattered  by  it.  but  in  a  garden 
at  Freston,  near  Brighton,  I  saw  in  1859  certain 
shrubs,  some  nailed  up  against  the  wall  and 
others  alone,  which  seemed  blighted,  shrivelled, 
withered,  scorched,  as  if  the  lightning  had  dried 
up  their  sap  or  cambium.  The  effects  liave 
generally  bf^n  merely  mechanical,  but  in  this 
instance  they  were  chemical.  The  shrubs  had 
not  been  struck,  they  had  been  blasted.  The 
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lightDii^'defb  trees  were  inere}y  dismembered, 
but  the  shrubs  were  fcifled.  Was  it  by  the 
sudden  destruction  of  their  leaves,  their  respira- 
tory organs  P  Or  was  it  by  decomposing:  thctt 
sap,  or  their  cambium  ?  The  poison  of  serpents, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  acts  by  dissolving  the 
Uood,  and  it  maj  be  that  lightnii^  has  similar 
effeets  upon  the  ycgetable  and  ammal  victims  it 
kills. 

As  yet  we  inow  nothii^  satisfactory  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  death  by  lightning,  PhysiolO' 
gists  present  us  with  nothing  better  than  guesses. 
A  story  has  been  imported  into  books  of  a  case 
in  which  a  man,  struck  by  Irghtnii^,  appeared  to 
have  had  bis  skull  crashed  iu,  as  if  a  blow  from 
a  bludgeon;  but  the  liabilities  to  error  are  too 
great  for  sndi  ft  statement  to  be  received  without 
strong  proofs.  Trees  are  deft,  because  whilst  the 
globules  are  close  packed  and  jammed  together, 
the  rubbii^  amongst  them  causes  a  sudden  explo- 
sion or  espanaum  cKftbem.  After  this  kind  of  death, 
decomposition,  it  has  been  said  some,  takes 
place  slowly ;  and  others  say  it  appears  rapidly. 
One  of  the  more  probable  of  the  guesaes  is  the 
notion  that  death  is  caused  by  the  bnmii^  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  lungs-  I  may  throw  ont  another: 
paralysis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  effects  of 
lightning.  These  strokes  of  paralysis  affect  not 
merely  1^  and  arms,  they  attack  the  nerves  of 
heanog  and  seeing.  The  shock  of  the  lightning 
has  only,  then,  to  paralyse  the  respiratory  nerves 
and  reach  the  spot  of  grey  matter,  which  is  their 
centre  (but  the  size  of  a  pin's  head),  and  which 
is  called  upon  the  Continent  the  vital  knot,  to 
produce  iustant  death. 

Xbny  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  being 
struck  by  lightning  without  their  being  aware  of 
it.  Thomas  Oliver,  a  Comiah  farmer,  being 
thrown  down  upon  the  ground,  in  1752,  afler 
lying  insensible  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on 
coming  to  himself,  asked,  "  Who  knocked  me 
down  P'  "  I  heard  nothing,  and  I  saw  notMng," 
has  been  ttie  testimony  of  many  persons  of  dif- 
ferent periods  and  nations  on  recovering  from 
their  swoon.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  this 
strange  fact  far  off.  Light,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, travels  eighty  thousand  leagues  per 
second;  and  lightning  much  faster.  Measured 
by  the  mnaioal  notei  its  vibrations  produced, 
Brofessor  Wheatstone's  wheel  performed  eight 
hundred  rerolationa  per  second,  and,  of  oourae, 
to  the  eye,  its  spoils  were  invinble;  but  an 
elcctrio  flash  reveided  them  as  if  staiuUng  still ! 
The  result  of  philosoplucal  experiments  respect- 
ing the  time  which  sensations  take  on  their 
way  along  the  nerves  io  the  brain,  although  we 
say  "  quick  as  thought"  show  that  they  are  com- 
paratively very  slow.  The  experiments  arc  fat 
from  being  satisfactory,  owing  to  tlie  shortness 
of  the  nerves ;  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the 
relative  results:  that  sensation  travels  six  or 
eight  times  more  slowly  than  sound,  which  is 
seventy  or  eiglity  times  slower  than  light,  the 
vastly  swift  one  lar  outsped  by  lightning.  When, 
therefore,  lightning  kills,  it  strikes  unseen,  and  I 


the  sound  following  it,  the  thunder,  may,  without 
any  stretch  of  imsginatioii,  be  deemed  the  re- 
gui^  of  its  victims. 
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"Hh  a  mdting  of  gold !  well,  I'm  sure ;  but  ' 
it's  always  the  way;  them  as  has  orchards 
has  apples  given  'em.  A  dean  making  gold ! 
plagne  take  aim !  X  wonder  if  good  luck  ever  ' 
came  to  a  poor  verger  ?  I  wonder  how  maar 
^ears  I  might  have  sat  pnffing  at  fires  and  boM- 
ing  up  botlles  to  the  light  before  I'  hsd  found 
OHt  now  to  make  gold  f  And  won't  the  dean's 
daughter  queen  it  now  ?  Get  off  the  grass 
there,  you  brats !" 

These  words  issued  from  the  mouth  of  a 
crabbed  verger  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  one 
March  day,  in  the  year  1787,  about  half  an  boor 
before  t^e  bell  sounded  for  i^tenioon  serviee. 
Tile  envious  verger's  miod  nm  on  a  tavern 
rumour  he  had  just  heard  that  Dean  Price,  had, 
after  years  of  chemical  experiments,  at  last 
actually  hit  upon  the  way  of  making  gold,  and 
indeed  had  even  been  lately  summonea  to  Ijou- 
don  to  explain  to  King  Geoi^  himself  the  ex- 
traordina^  and  invaluable  dueoveiy.  He  had 
been  shaking  up  his  rustj  black-tufted  gown  on 
his  shoulders  as  he  passes  throng  a  low  battie- 
mented  gateway,  and  as  he  entered  the  quiet 
cathedral  close  be  half  unconsciooslj  uttered 
these  expressions  of  querulous  envy,  ending 
abruptly  with  that  denunciation  of  some  playing 
cliildren  that  served  as  an  outvent  of  his  spite. 
'  Yet  it  was  a  tranquil  spot,  full  of  sleepy  liap- 
piness,  that  gardened  square  that  nrded  round 
that  monument  of  a  dead  world's  adoration — the 
old  cathedral.  If  the  red  brick  houses,  bonnd 
with  white  limestone,  had  been  embalmed,  the; 
could  not  have  looked  more  stilt  and  dead.  The 
soft  sunshine  lav  asleep  on  the  broad  squares 
of  close-croppeo  and  orderiy  gmss ;  no  breeze 
stirred  the  young  leaves  in  the  canon's  gardens, 
or  shook  oown  a  pink  leaf  from  the  ^nicot 
bloom.  The  feet  of  the  awestruck  children  in 
a  distant  corner  of  the  cathedral  oravel-walk 
yielded  no  sound,  or  one  so  soft  uiat  it  was 
0Ter3Mwered  by  the  cawing  of  t^  rodcs,  as  in 
the  fussy  agitation  of  nest-building  tiaw  they 
fiuttered  and  toppled  about  tJie  bumUog  boughs 
of  the  great  elms,  with  a  ceaseless  noise  that  had 
for  many  a  year  lulled  fat  canona  to  after-dinner 
naps,  sounder  even  than  those  of  their  Sunday 
conmegations. 

High  up  in  the  soft  warm  sprinc  air,  above  the 
iiigh  gre;  roof  of  the  nave,  rose  the  spice,  like  a 
fouutstin  that  some  magic  bad  pelrified  and  Gxed 
there  for  ever.  In  ineign  eitiesi  eathediaU 
might  be  found  more  loaded  with  grotesque 
ornament,  more  beautiful  in  detail,  more  abound- 
ing in  architectural  ingeimitiea  and  eooen- 
tncitie^  but  nowhere  a  spire  so  exquisite  iu 
proportions,  or  a  Christian  temple  with  winch 
time  and  man  had  dealt  so  geuUyl  Clean  cut  I 
and  sharp  as  a  casket  rose  the  grey  walls  of  tlio 
choir  from  the  fresh  green  tim.   One  might 
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almost,  in  a  flielit  of  fancy,  have  supposed  that 
an  immense  gusa  case  had  been  kept  orer  the 
building  for  centuries,  and  had  only  just  been  re- 
mored. 

The  aame  almost  Outch  spirit  of  neatness  that 
inivadBd  ttw  iMthednl  and  itB  (nraonnaemit  lawn, 
perraded  aho  the  canon^  residences  that  hemmed 
in  the  eloae.  No  fature  martyrs,  or  confessors, 
or  and^orites,  or  St.  Jeromes,  or  St.  Anthonys, 
lived  there,  but  the  snug,  portly,  high  feeding, 
well-intentioned,  not  too  OTcr-zealous  clBrffsr  of 
the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign.  The 
dean's  noose,  that  larger  one  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  close,  just  where  the  rerger  stood, 
was  a  special  and  crowning  instance  of  this 
luxuriouB  neatness.  The  old  red  brick  gleamed 
of  a  pleasant  colour  in  the  sun,  hoigbtened  as 
beauty  spots  heighten  a  complexion  by  the 
dazzling  yellow  and  brown  shadows  of  the  bnd- 
diog  Tine-leaves  that  clustered  over  them.  The 
brau  knoekers  and  onuunents  of  the  door  ahone 
in  the  son  like  gtdd.  The  door-steps  and  the 
stonea  leading  np  ^e  walk  from  the  door  to  the 
mrden  gate  were  white  aa  milk,  and  nntamished 
by  a  footstep.  The  very  blackbirds  seemed  to 
sing  softer  in  the  dean's  garden. 

To  any  bat  the  heart  of  a  crabbed  and  floored 
mtfiBFj  hnxried  from  his  ale  at  the  Blue 
Ih^;oa,  in  Bishop-street,  such  a  calm  scene 
would  hare  brought  peace  and  aw<^e  pleasant 
memories.  But  the  verger  was  iuexoraDlybard 
and  soured,  so  he  spent  twenty  minutes  bitterly 
ruminating  over  the  disgraoeful  injustice  of 
Providenoe  in  teaching  a  wealthy  dean  how  to 
make  ^Id,  when  he  (Fulhani)  had  been  vei^r 
of  Salisbury  Cathedru  eighteen  jeus,  man  and 
boy,  at  a  paltry  salary  of  only  fire-and-iwenty 
ahfllinga  per  vreek.  Fulfaam  was  one  of  those 
untoward  natures  that  cannot  enjoy  even  veaison 
at  his  own  tt^  if  the  man  at  the  yext  table  is 
taVing  turtle. 

The  dean  was  in  London,  and  in  the  absence 
of  that  dreaded  disdplinarian  the  verger  has 
been  more  than  usually  neglectful  of  the 
boors  of  the  daily  services,  and  more  than 
usually  punctual  at  the  Bine  Dragon.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  on  tlw  present  occasion, 
though  it  only  wanted  ten  minutes  to  three,  and 
the  oell  ought  ^  this  time  to  have  begun 
sounding  to  call  t<^her  the  scattered  ehoris- 
ten  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  warn 
the  precentor  from  bis  studies,  and  to  sammon 
the  old  half-pay  captmn,  the  dean's  daughtn,  and 
^  tiiree  old  maiden  sisters  who  formed  the 
habitual  congregation,  the  unfaithful  verger,  who 
knew  that  no  one  but  the  dean  cared  much  for 
punctuality,  stopped  at  the  dean's  door,  and  rang 
the  servants'  bell,iu3t  to  hear  from  Bessy,hiB 
pretty  little  daughter,  when  the  dean  was  ex- 
pected. 

A  moment  ^er  he  palled  the  shining  bell 
knob,  the  door  opened,  and  pretty  Bes&y  ap- 
peared, oeryous,  hurried,  and  altumed. 

"I  thouglit  it  was  you,  father,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  his  question ;  "  but  don't  stop,  for 
Hesven's  sake ;  we  expect  master  directly.  He 
wrote  yesterday  to  say  he  should  post  back,  and 


be  here,  if  possible,  by  the  afternoon  service,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Las  been  complaining  of  your  never 
ringing  the  bell  at  the  proper  time.  Come  to- 
niMt ;  drai't  stop  now,  there's  a  dear  father." 

The  verger  turned  sulkily  away,  and  scuttled 
sulkily  across  the  gravel  walk  leading  to  the  west 
door.  He  was  just  turning-  tlie  huge  key  in  the 
lock,  when  he  felt  a  hand  puced  on  his  shoulder. 
Had  it  been  the  guardian  genius  of  the  cathe- 
dral, or  the  deair's'  ghost,  or  a  more  terrible  and 
less  respeetable  spirit  than  either  of  these,  the 
old  verger  could  not  have  been  more  startled 
when  he  looked  round.  A  resurrection-man  dis- 
turbed prizing  open  a  coffin,  or  a  robber  of 
churches  detected  at  the  very  moment  of  beating 
fiat  a  sacramental  cup,  could  scarcely  have  looked 
whiter  or  more  alarmed. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  spare  tdl  man,  in  a 
mdioKany-ooioured  coat,  and  an  unpowdered 
acratcn  wig,  a  hard,  dry-fleshed  looking  man,  with 
cold  keen  CTet^  hear^  grey  ^ebrows,  and  a 
dose  pinched  bitui;  kmd  of  month.  With  his 
bands  behind  him,  and  his  severe  doteotive  ^ance 
fixed  on  the  veiwr,  he  looked  at  that  moment  for 
.all  the  world  like  a  lawyer  bent  on  anfangling 
theknotsofapuzzling'anddiffieultcase.  Indeed^ 
but  for  his  rather  massive  silver  shoe-baekles, 
and  a  heavy  gold  ring  on  one  of  his  fingers,  the 
stranger  might  have  passed  for  a  well-to-do 
London  apotoecary  travelling  on  business. 

The  conversation  that  followed  took  almost 
the  shape  of  a  legal  examination,  and  ran  thus : 

"  Yoa  are  a  vei^r  of  this  cathedral 

"  I  am.    Yes,  sir,  I  am." 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  mauLsernmt  at  the 
dean's  yonder  P" 

"I  have." 

"Are  you  richP" 

"  Who  can  be  rich  on  twenty-five  shillii^  a 
week,  and  a  sick  wife  to  find  for  besides  ?" 

"You  are  therefore,  I  )H«same,  not  unwilling 
to  earn  a  gninea  or  two  with  no  great  trouble  r 

"  You  need  scarcely  ask  it." 

"Does  the  dean  rise  earijf** 

"No,  sir,  he  nts  up  too  late  for  that;  he's 
down  about  nine." 

"Very  well;  to-morrow  morning,  at  six 
o'clo<^,  when  your  daughter  is  cleaning  the 
liouse,  induce  her  to  let  me  in  for  five  minutes. 
I  mean  no  harm.  I  am  simply  a  great  but  un- 
known admirer  of  the  dwn,  who  would  have  one 
look  before  I  leave  Sslisbaij  at  his  celdirated 
laboratory.  For  tiiit  moment's  look  I  will  pay 
you  two  guineas." 

"  I  daren't." 

"  Three." 

"  I  don't  think  I  coidd." 
"  Five." 

"  1  will  try  J  be  at  this  west  door  to-morrow, 
at  six.  I  can  see  by  your  face  you're  a  gen- 
tleman. It's  nothii^  to-  me  what  you  want,  so 
you  don't  do  no  harm." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  sud  the  stranger ;  and 
passing  into  the  cathedral  as  the  door  creaked 
open,  took  his  seat  in  (me  of  the*  stalls  the  most 
hidden  from  tlie  dean's  seat. 

A  raomei^  or  two  more,  and  the  bell,  in.  a 
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hastj  querulous  vay,  begoa  to  elude  in  the 
vhite-govned  choristers,  who  soon  appeared 
simultaneou^j  in  different  parts  of  the  close, 
like  a  scattered  flock  of  pigeons  rennitiiig  at 
feeding-time. 

The  vei^,  armed  with  a  badge  of  power, 
something  resembling  an  apothecair's  pestle, 
preceded  the  precentor  to  his  seat,  ana  after  that 
dignitary,  who  carried  his  square  Oxford  trencher- 
cap  in  his  hand,  came  the  rosy-faced  bo^s  two  aud 
two,  with  difficulty  restraining  their  miscliief  be- 
fore the  dreaded  eyes  of  the  oiganist,  who  was 
watching  them  malunly  from  wo  oaken  btUtle- 
ments  of  the  organ-loft. 

Just  as  the  bell  ceased,  and  the  great  clock 
Tibrated  out  the.  hour,  wifk  the  tremulous 
solemnity  of  pompous  age ;  just  as  the  counter, 
tenor,  and  bass,  with  looks  of  mutual  defiance, 
had  ruffled  themselves  into  their  places,  the 
dean,  entered,  and  strode  to  his  canopied  seat. 
There  was  a  strange  brightness  about  his  eyes, 
a  hot  feverish  hectio  nnsh  upon  his  cheeks. 
In  his  every  gesture  and  look,  and  even  in  the 
tones  of  Ilia  deep  vmce,  there  was  a  perceptible 
triumph  that  did  not  escape  his  oongr^tion. 

"Do  you  dine  with  the  dean  to-morrow  ?"  said 
the  precentor  to  the  eldest  cauon,  as  they 
strolled  homewards  together.  "  The  dean  has 
had  great  triomphs  in  London.  His  majesty 
has  expressed  his  iwprobation  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  Oxford  lias  granted  him  special 
honours." 

"  It  is  the  most  wonderful  discorery  of  the 
age,"  replied  the  canon.  "  Yes,  I'm  glad  to  sav 
I  shall  meet  you  to-morrow  at  our  deau^ 
hospitable  table." 

"  Are  tlie  gre^  ezperimmts  to  be  made  to- 
morrow P" 

"  O,  of  course.  Why,  I  vouldn't  miss  them 
for  twenty  pounds." 

"  Did  be  meet  with  any  opposition  among 
London  scientific  men,  do  you  know?" 

"  Well,  only  from  one,  Mr.  Harding,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Royal  Society,  an  Ulibcral-mincfed 
man,  who  insolently  and  eaviouilj  calls  our 
worthy  dean  a  knave,  and  the  spectators  of  his 
experunents  foob.  Ha,  ha !  How 'these  birds 
of^ prey  do  always  collect  round  great  men." 

"  It  is  the  penalty  of  success,"  replied  tlie 
other,  taking  a  nuge  pinch  of  snuff,  and  leading 
bis  friend  by  the  arm,  to  show  him  some  mar- 
vellous engravings  by  Marc  Antonio. 

In  the  great  room,  with  the  oriel-window 
looking  out  on  the  lawn,  where  the  cedar-tree 
stood,  was  Bertha,  holding  her  father's  hand 
fondly  between  hers,  and  xissing  him  at  every 
sentence,  as  if  to  assure  bersf^  of  his  actual 
bodily  presence. 

"  0,  do  tell  me  about  the  king,  dear  papa. 
How  was  he  dressed?— bow  did  he  lookF— 
what  did  he  BH  ?— and  waa  the  queen  there  t 
TeHusaU." 

"  The  king.  Bertha,  wore  a  dark  red  coat, 
embroidered  with  small  gold  strawberries,  and  a 
deep-flapped  white  satin  waistcoat,  trimmed  with 
broad  gold  lace.  He  was  full  of  amiable  con- 
descension, aod  aaked  a  great  many  questions. 
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half  of  which,  good  man,  he  answered  himself, 
in  his  usual  qulcK,  abrupt,  good-humoured  way. 
He  examined  the  gold  with  gteat  interest^  and 
expressed  to  me  his  full  approoation." 

"  Victory  !  victory !  dear  papa,"  sud  the 
eotliusiastic  girl,  leaping  up  and  clapping  her 
hands.  "  Did  1  not  always  say  that  you  would 
be  a  great  man,  and  triumph  over  evenbody  f 
Shan't  I  crow  over  that  spiteful  Miss  Flicker, 
who  used  to  sneer  at  you  for  sitting  up  half 
the  night  over  your  furnaces,  boiling  away  your 
money,  and  your  time  and  health,  as  she  used 
to  say.  0,  only  fancy,  making  gold !" 

"  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Bertha.  Do  not  forget 
to  praj  for  me,  that  I  keep  humbli^  lest  it  be  said 
of  me  aa  of  Benjamin,  that  I  tamed  baek  in  the 
day  of  battle.  I  trust  no  one  has  been  in  mj 
laboratory  in  my  absence." 

With  an  air  of  smiliug  vigilanoe  Bertha  drew 
the  key  of  the  dean's  laboratoij  from  her 
bosom. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Beaaj 

looked  in. 

"  If  you  pleaae,  air,  there'a  a  gentleman  wanta 

to  see  you. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  the  dean. 

In  a  moment  Bessy  returned  and  ushered  in 
the  stranger,  whose  interview  with  the  verger 
we  liBve  already  reported. 

He  bowed  and  took  the  ohair  proffered  tiy  the 
dean. 

"  I  am,"  he  said,  "a  medical  man  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  England,  attracted  here  by 
fame  of  your  recent  chemical  discoveries,  and 
more  especially  by  the  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished \^  you  on  some  remarkable  experiments  oa 
mennvy.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  more 
bejjTond,  and  feel  vrith  the  great  Boyle  that  we 
scientific  men  are  unwise  and  hasty  in  putting 
limits  to  the  power  of  nature  and  art,  and  in 
deriding  all  who  believe  in  uncommon  ^ngs." 

The  dean  smiled.  He  was  evidently  pleased 
at  this  harangue,  although  the  oration  was 
uttered  in  a  very  set  and  mechanical  way,  and 
the  stranger's  eyes  looked  oold  and  lifeleaa^  aa  if 
they  were  jet  beads,  and  tiie  words  came 
through  his  small  pinched  lips  one  Iv  one  as  a 
schooUny  lets  out  wasps  from  a  phiaUmttle.  j 

"  Xou  are  on  the  brink  of  great  disoorerie^*'  | 
he  went  on,  with  the  same  dry,  monotonous 
voice.  "  Yon  are  a  Cohimbus  about  to  set  foot  j 
on  a  vast  auriferous  continent :  the  greatest  of  I 
secrets  is,  I  may  say,  all  but  within  your  readi." 

The  doctor  ttoved,  smiled,  and  bent  his  pow-  ' 
dered  head  deprecatingly.   "  Yon  rate  my  dis- 
coveries, my  dear  sir,  too  highly.   I  am  sorry  | 
that  m^  aocoont,  and  to  which  I  myself  insisted 
on  giving  merely  the  humble  title  of  '£xperi-  | 
inents  on  Mercury,'  should  have  been  held  out  , 
to  the  world  as  announcing  the  actual  diacoverr  i 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  in  the  usuu.  i 
(mark  me)— I  sw  the  wm/— senae  of  the  woid^  | 
I  perhaps,  as  well  aa  others^  think  merely  chime 
rioal."  , 

The  stranger's  eyelids  compressed  till  his  eyes 
beosme  almost  invisible.  A  haid  smile,  such  j 
aa  jou  aee  on  the  mooth  of  a  bnnize  faon^  j 
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lazed  hia  face,  as  be  replied,  "Exactly;  not  a 
word  more,  my  dear  air.  We  understand  each 
other." 

'*  To-morrow  afternoon  I  ezliibit  some  ezperi- 
ments  to  our  leadine  people  here.  Will  yoa  dine 
with  me  at  fonr  o^elook  to-morrow,  and  after- 
wvds  witness  them  ?" 

*'  Too,  have  anticipated  my  dearest  wish ;  bnt 
I  did  not  dare  to  intrude  each  a  request." 

'*  A  most  fi;entlemanlike  man,  and  of  creat 
attainments/'  said  the  dean  to  his  daoghter, 
as  the  stranger  bowed  himself  ont. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  him,  papa,"  said  Bertha, 
makmg  a  face  of  dislike ;  "  his  kx^  reminds  me 
of  the  look  a  eat  gives  to  a  Med  it  is  just  going 
to  pounce. on." 

"Don't  be  prejudiced,  dear.  Evidently  a 
keen,  clever,  hard-neaded  man,  and  a  great  ma- 
thematician, I  warrant." 

As  the  strangei  passed  through  the  gat>ewav 
of  the  dose,  he  orolce  sfiddettly  into  a  mechanical, 
hard  laugh,  and  said  alond,  "The  fox  got  the 
cheese  by  praising  the  Uaokbird's  voioe.  Fool 
and  cheat,  ne  has  taken  me  behind  the  scenes. 
Iiet  him  beware." 

That  same  night,  in  the  dee|>  dark,  towards 
midnight,  and  alt  in  the  cold  drifting  nun,  that 
hard  mysterious  man  was  standing  m  the  close 
opposite  the  dean's  house,  watching  the  window 
of  the  laboratory.  There  was  no  moon  and  no 
stars,  and  the  wind  howled  round  the  comers  of 
the  cathedral  as  if  all  the  dead  abbots  were 
hnrrying  to  some  ghostly  conclave.  The  only 
light  in  the  whole  four  sides  of  the  close  came 
from  the  dean's  window,  the  blind  of  which  was 
golden  and  scuni-tamsparent  with  the  inner 
lamp-light  that  ahoss  through  it. 

Suddenly  a  dark  shadow  was  visible  upon  the 
blind;  it  tield  up  a  crimson  bottle  to  the  light. 
Then  the  light  faded  ont,  and  all  was  dark  and 
still. 

The  stranger  strode  away  to  his  inn.  Ordering 
the  landlora  to  call  him  before  five,  he  bit  at  a 
crust  and  tossed  off  two  glasses  of  wine.  Then, 
having  first  made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book,  he 
threw  nimself  without  undreasine  on  the  bed,  and 
fell  asleep  in  bis  grave  imperturbable  way. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  daybreak,  in 
the  cold,  comfortless,  curdling  light,  the  stranger 
was  at  the  nte  of  the  dean's  house.  The  verger 
was  on  the  aow-steps  taUdog  in  a  low  roice  to 
Bessy,  who  looked  firi^teiied  and  troubled. 

Frnently  the  verger  returned  to  the  stranger 
and  said,  "fiessy  won't  do  it,  sir;  she  can't  do 
it.  The  key  is  in  the  dean's  room,  by  his  bed- 
side.  She  IS  afraid  yon  want  it  for  no  good." 

*'Ha !"  said  the  stranger,  in  his  usmil  quiet 
bitter  way;  "the  girl's  a  fool;  give  her  this 
guinea.  Tell  her  it  is  mere  curiosity;  five 
minutes  will  do.  As  for  the  key,  she  can  go 
mto  the  room  as  if  to  set  the  dean's  clothes  to 
brush,  five  gnuieas  m  five  misntcB— not  bad 
pay!" 

"And  Bessy*!  gnmea  indnded?*' 
"Not  included?* 

l^t  last  guinea  turned  the  scale,  still  more 
the  aararanoe  that  Bessy  might  be  present  while 
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the  stranger  walked  round  the  laboratory  and 
merely  saw  and  handled  the  dean's  chemical 
i^paratns. 

On  tiptoe  the  stranger  went,  not  thievishly  or 
timidly,  but  still  with  a  cold  Satanic  malice  and 
heedmlness.  Yet  all  he  got  for  his  five  guinea^ 
Bessy  told  her  hihet,  was  that  he  felt  inside  six 
crucibles,  exiusined  six  pieces  of  charcoal  that 
lay  on  the  dean's  desk,  smelt  a  bottle  containing 
a  red  powder,  uid  looked  oar^lly  at  a  pestle 
and  mortar,  and  a  small  iron  rod  that  stood  near 
the  furnace.  All  the  reply  the  verger  made  was, 
that 

"A  fool  and  bis  money,  Bessy,  are  soon 
parted." 

Five  hours  later,  the  close,  usually  so  quiet, 
was  alive  with  carriages.  Two  peers,  a  magis- 
trate, and  five  clergvmeu  had  amved  to  witness 
the  experiments.  Tuiey  only  now  waited  for  the 
stranger,  who  hadbeensosuentandgraveatthe 
dinner  the  day  before. 

At  hist  there  came  a  knock,  and  in  a  moment 
after  he  was  ushered  in  by  Bessy.  He  appeared 
firm;  calm,  and  precite  as  ever.  He  shook  the 
dean  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  apologised  for 
being  so  htte.  He  had  had  an  important  letter 
to  despatch  by  the  post. 

The  dean  ushered  his  gnests  into  his  labo- 
ratorr;  the  fires  burnt  clear  and  bright,  the 
crucibles,  the  charcoal,  all  was  ready.  A  short- 
hand writer  was  present  to  note  the  proceedinj^. 
The  company  having  taking  their  seats  with 
mutual  looks  of  expectation  and  delight,  the 
dean  addressed  them.  He  said  that  a  chance 
study  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus  had  led  him  to 
curious  chemical  experiments ;  but  what  be  had 
to  show  were  &cts  about  whiidi  he  would  not 
theorise.  It  had  been  foolishljr  said  that  only 
chemists  could  judge  of  such  things,  but  surely 
the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  wm  not  confined 
tochemists.  Toprejudice,avarice,and)Utberality 
no  answer  would  seem  satisfactory;  but  he 
might  ask  what  trick  could  prevent  mercury 
boUing  at  a  red  heat,  or  what  substance  coold 
be  found  to  instantly  check  it  when  boilmg? 
How  could  he  introdace  gold  into  a  crucible 
before  twelve  intelligent  and  watchful  spec- 
tators, or  what  could  induce  him  to  seek  such 
modes  of  acquiring  a  sinister  famef  He  was 
too  well  aware  of  ute  virulence  of  envy  and  the 
straigth  (tf  preindioe  to  expect  to  obtam 
nnivmal  credit  ;'Dut  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
had  been  so  strongly  excited,  and  his  character 
so  rigorously  examined,  that  in  justice  to  bim< 
self  and  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign  (here 
the  dean  drew  himself  erect),  he  felt  proud  to 
make  a  final  series  of  expconmeuts  beKire  spec- 
tators of  rank  and  discernment,  of  liberality, 
learning,  and  candour,  not  from  vanity,  but  from 
a  sincere  desire  to  pUoe  his  scientific  and  moral 
character  beyond  the  limits  at  least  of  vulgar 
curiosity. 

The  stranger  smiled  approval,  the  peers  took 
snuff,  and  the  experiments  commenoed. 

I  will  reewitulate  the  chief  of  them. 

Ha  dean  first  took  two  onnoes  of  mwcarr 
firom  a  daton  (nil  of  qoidkaiLver,  robbed  it  with 
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eUier  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  then  irith  a 
grain  of  a  certain  wUte  powder.  In  pouring  out 
the  mercury  it  grev  black  and  clotted.  Tliis 
obtuned,  the  wnugam  was  sabjected  to  the  blow- 
pqie,  and  left  a  bend  of  fine  white  metal,  which 
remained  fixed  in  a  stroi^  red  heat.  This  bead 
was  pure  silrer.  The  appiauae  was  tremendous. 

Five  drachma  of  mercarj  were  then  taken  and 
rubbed  up  with  ether  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  red  powder,  and  the  mercury  being  driven 
&om  it  the  blowpipe,  Id't  a  Wad  of  yellow 
metal,  which  proved  to  be  pure  gold,  which  re- 
mated  aquafortis  or  the  touchstone.  A  small 
quantity  dissolTed  in  aqua  regia  produced  a 
purple  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  tin,  and  in 
one  of  green  vitiiol  a  brownish  predpilate. 
Tiu  cheers  were  redoubled.  The  peeta  grew 
quite  red  and  fatigued  with  applauding  with  two 
fingers— and  staDding  over  the  fire. 

The  final  experiment  was  still  more  curious, 
valuable,  and  convincing.  In  all  theee  expe- 
riments it  was  deliglitful  to  see  the  deep  interest 
the  stranger  took  in  everything,  and  the  calm 
candour  of  the  dean,  ana  bis  anxiety  that  the 
company  should  inspect  his  apparatus. 

He  now  placed  half  an  ounce  of  mercury  in  a 
small  Hersian  crucible,  on  afiuxof  borax,  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  and  a  ptene  of  nitre.  TheM^  being 
first  handed  round,  were  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  then  pressed  down  into  the  crucible,  and  on 
this  flux  was  pUoed  half  a  grun  <tf  a  oertiin 
deep  red  powder.  The  crucible  was  then  placed 
on  the  fire ;  but  the  mercury  showed  no  sisns  of 
evaporation  or  even  of  boihng.  lu  a  smtdl  dip 
taken  with  a  clean  iron  rod,  and  in  the  scoris, 
when  knocked  off,  were  found  whitish  globules. 
After  kebpiug  the  crucible  in  a  strot^  red-white 
heat  for  twenty  minutes,  it  was  carefully  taken 
out  and  gradually  cooled;  on  breaking  i^  a  glo- 
bule of  yellow  metal,  weighing  nearly  three 
grains,  was  formed  at  the  bottom.  This  metal 
was  placed  in  a  sealed  j>hial  to  be  asaned, 
being  evidently,  however,  in  the  t^inum  af  all, 
pnregdd. 

Every  one  was  in  nutans.  The  peers  shook 
hands  vrith  the  dean.  The  clergy  ohoekled  and 
rubbed  their  hands.  All  that  Newton  and  BiOMi : 
had  done  and  thou^  did  not  approach  the  ma- 
terial grandeur  of  the  dean's  discovery. 

"The  world,"  said  one  enthusiastic  oawm, 
"will  soon  be  rinpng  with  your  name." 

"  It  will,  indeed,  said  the  stranger,  in  his 
dry  hard  way ;  and  turned  rather  aAniptly  to 
beg  the  dean  to  give  them  some  statement  of  his 
alchemic  theories. 

The  dean  at  once  plunged  into  all  the  wildcat 
dreams  and  rhapsodies  of  Faraeelaus.  He  ei- 
l^ained  that  the  words  "  mercury"  and  "sul- 
nhur,"  80 common  in  thewxitingsof  thatstraiwe 
nnaiit^  wue  merely  i^phers  to  flxpreas  the 
hidden  qualities  of  certain  bodies.  AU  Ids  dis- 
coveries pointed  to  some  universal  base,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  his  recent  experiments  went  to 
prove.  By  the  red  man  and  wliite  woman,  Para- 
celsus meant  sulphur  and  mercury ;  by  chasing 
the  red  dragon,  he  meant  aeelung  the  phiioso- 
pher'a  stone.  The  white  liijiod  the  nsn  ware 


only  ether  words  for  mercury.  By  the  hatching  j 
of  tlie  basilisk  he  merely  meant  the  production 
of  a  certain  subtle  poison,  known  only  to  al-  I 
chemists,  tJie  very  smell  of  which  would  de- 
stroy life.  I 
"  Qracious !"  said  the  brother  pears,  their  | 
goosebeny  eyes  growing  rounder  and  palor  than 
ever. 

The  stranger,  drier  and  colder  than  before,  was 
now  taking  notes,  apparently  of  the  e^qjerimeots 
he  had  seen.  When  ne  looked  up,  it  was  to  aak 
in  what  degree  of  heat  the  transmutation  ge- 
nerally took  place. 

The  dean  wae  apparently  rather  too  elated  | 
with  his  triumph  to  satisfy  the  purposdess 
curiosity  of  an  unknown  stranger.    He  an- 
swered rather  oracularly  and  from  the  clouds,  ' 
and  with  a  slight  tinge  of  contempt  in  his 
manner  for  less  sncceasful  seekers  of  the  great  j 
secrets  of  science ; 

"  Your  question,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  sir, 
is  a  wide  one.  Fire  itself  is  a  mystery,  and  is  a 
mere  generic  name  for  a  thousand  stsj^  of 
the  combustion  of  the  universal  aulphur.'  t 

.  It  was  a  familiar  feature  of  the  two  peers  that 
the  more  incoherent  and  mysterious  the  mclc  [ 
was,  the  more  the^  seemed  to  admire  his  ut- 
terances. So  this  time,  being  completely  in  the 
dark,  they  stared,  simpered  at  each  other,  and 
repeated  the  dean's  words : 

"  Universal  aulphur  <" 

"  There  is  the  saffron  fire,  the  ashen  gr^,  the 
crimson,  and  the  azure,  each  with  its  own  pro- 
perties, powers,  and  iiifiuences.   Now  just  as 
the  Arabian  sun  will  not  ripen  the  apple,  or  the  • 
Irish  sun  the  palm  fruiti,  so  will  the  asure  j 
fire  not  perform  the  part     the  saffron."  i 

"  These  ace  great  aecrets,  indeed,"  said  the  ' 
stranger,  turning  his  ^es  devoutly  up  to  ' 
heaven  ' 

"  Fire  is  a  living  thing  with  an  oiganisation 
of  its  own«"  continued  the  dean ;  "  only  when 
you  eease  to  feed  it  does  it  die.  The  firo  whidi 
I  use  for  tnmsmutation  is  die  lion's  rage,  tlw  ' 
most  quench  lets  of  all  fires,  the  wUte  the 
royal  fire  that  is  used  at  iron  foundries." 

"  Tlie  Boyal  Society  should  know  of  these  ' 
extraordinary  discoveries  which  have  at  last  i 
blessed  our  age,"  said  the  stranger,  warming 
up  suddenly  to  quite  an  enthusiasm.  "That  great 
society  watches  all  sciences  and  rewards  all  real 
discoverers.   Its  approbation  is  a  European  i 
guarantee.   Already  nis  majesty  has  ^proved 
and  honoured  you ;  you  now  neea  onlv  the  Rayil 
Society  to  place  its  seal  on  your  aunost  mira- 
culous experiments." 

The  atranger  uttered  this  glowing  exhorta-  . 
tim  in  an  elevated  yet  meehanioal  vmoe^  but  I 
his  oold,  ateelj  e^es  did  not  warm  up  or  | 
brighten  with  a  smile,  and  he  kept  tbem  fixed  j 
on  the  dean's  &oe,  which  had  now  assumed  its 
old  pale  and  careworn  expression.  [ 

"  You  are  very  kmd,'*  he  sud,  "very  kind;  ^, 
but  I  shall  not  repeat  my  expmnents  before  so 
sceptical  and  worldly  a  body  of  men  as  the  Royal  ' 
SooiBty.   1  do  not  claim  any  great  aeorot.  I 
uiezdj  nhov  nen  fiuta ;  X invo  thosi  to  dnv  || 
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their  owu  iuferences.  A  persoa  of  m;  position 
is  surely  above  suspicion.  The  inteUif^nee  of 
the  present  company  needs,  I  thinlc,  no  further 
guarantee.  Besides,  Mr.  Harding,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Socielj,  is  a  personal  enemy  of 
miue,  ever  since  I  refut.ed  his  interpretation  of 
a  passage  in  Boyle.  No,  I  vill  not  expoke  m^- 
self  to  pain  and  annoyance  from  tliat  mis- 
chievous man's  malice." 

The  stranger  bowed  and  vas  silent,  but  a 
strange  scowl  oame  over  his  hard  features. 

The  next  morning,  the  dean  walked  up  aad 
down  the  gcaTcl  walk  of  his  ^^en,  his 
daaghter*a  hand  resting  fondly  on  his  abonlder. 
If  ever  a  man  was  happy,  the  deau  was  that 
briglit  spring  momit^.  A  loving  daughter  to 
share  bis  hopesand  triumphs;  ahome beautified 
art  and  luxury.  He  luul  wealth,  social  posi- 
tioD ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  fame  of  au  unex- 
pected and  almost  unprecedented  discovery.  Can 
you  write  a  prouder  epitafdi  on  any  ntau's  grave 
than  this  P  "  He  Buceeeded  in  all  he  luu  ever 
undertaken." 

"  How  happy  I  am,  dear  papa,"  said  Bertha, 
"  to  see  you  at  last  victorious,  after  your  long 
hunt  for  tbb  secret ;"  and,  as  she  said  this,  her 
large  brown  eyes  glowed  with  pure  unselfish 
love ;  "  you  are  the  great  discoverer  of  the  age. 
They  wul  erect  statuea  to  you." 

"I  am,  indeed,  happy;  God  be  thanked!" 
replied  the  dean,  stooping  to  kiss  his  daughter's 
forehead. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  caused  both  the  dean 
and  Bertha  to  look  round.  It  was  Bessy,  rosier 
than  ever  with  running ;  her  white  apron  flut- 
teiing  in  the  mad,  her  little  feet  tripping  over 
the  grass.  She  borealar^  official-IooKing  letter 
in  one  hand,  its  broad  red  seal  uppermost. 

"  What  can  it  be,  papa  ?"  said  Bertha,  her 
eyes  expanding  with  surprise;  "it  wants  an 
hour  to  post  time." 

"The  letter  has  come,  miss,''  said  Bessy, 
"  from  ttiat  gentleman  who  was  here  yester- 
day. He  left  it  to  be  brought  up  here  to 
your  papa  an  hoar  after  Uie  coach  started  for 
London. 

The  dean  took  it,  and  nervously  broke  the 
seal,  as  Bessy  ran  back  to  the  bouse,  gaSy  as 

she  liad  come.   It  ran  thus : 

"  The  President  of  the  Koyal  Society  requests 
the  honour  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury's  presence 
on  Tuesdav,  the  first  of  April,  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Society,  several  of  the  members 
desiring  to  witness  his  remarkable  experiments 
in  chemistry  both  in  fixing  mercury  and  pro- 
ducuBg  metals. 

'  Signed^  Joseph  Banks,  Knt.,  President, 
"{Somerset  House. 

"  F.S,  llr.  James  Harding,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter," 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  dean's  band,  the 
colour  left  lus  iaoe,  a  cold  dew  broke  out  on  bis 
foreiiead,  he  staggered  to  a  garden-seat,  and  sat 
down  with  his  head  bent.  Bertha  waa  alarmed ; 
she  aat  down  by  his  aide,  and  seixed  his  hand. 


The  dean  picked  up  the  letter,  and  showed  it  to 

her. 

"  Are  you  ill,  dear  papaf"  die  said. 
"  No,  darling — it's  the  letter,  the  letter,"  he 
murmured. 

"Why,  it's  brave,  good  news,  dear  papa — 
more  honours  for  the  great  genius  in  chemistry 
—the  great  Royal  Society  want  to  bestow  its 
honours  upon  you." 

The  dean  was  silent ;  he  sighed,  and  still  kept 
his  head  hun^  down.  He  looked  now  more  like  a 
convicted  cnminal  than  a  genius  or  discoverer 
whom  the  world  was  eager  to  honour. 

Bertha  looked  at  her  father  for  a  moment ; 
then,  with  the  quick  insight  of  a  woman,  she 
saw  that  some  great  blow,  whence  or  bow  she 
could  not  understand,  had  fallen  upon  him.  She 
suddenly  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  turn  several  times ;  then  she  said, 

"  Oh,  dear  papa,  tell  me  wliat  has  happened. 
Something  dreadful  has  happened,  I  know ;  but 
you  will  not  keep  it  from  Bertha,  who  loves  yon 
so  much." 

The  dean  was  silent ;  he  still  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  He  was  crushed  to  the 
eartb. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  papa,  do  tell  me— you  trarify 
me  with  this  frightful  silence.  What  can  there 
be  so  terrible  in  exbibitmg  those  wonderful  ex- 
periments of  yours  before  the  Boyal  Society  P 
Will  they  not  be  wonderstmck  like  every  one 
else,  and  acknowledge  yon  the  great  genius  of  the 
a"e,  as  every  one  eGe  does  P  They  must — they 
shall.  Bear,  dear  papa,  do  look  up  and  tell  me 
what  has  happened." 

There  was  a  long  interval  of  silence ;  then  the 
dean  gently  and  fondly  removed  his  daughter's 
arms  from  his  neck,  and  looked  op.  He  appeared 
in  that  short  time  to  have  grown  older.  His 
voice  was  low  and  tremulous.  His  eyes  seemed 
to  have  lost  part  of  their  colour,  and  to  have 
shrunk  into  then:  sockets.  He  pressed  his 
daughter's  hands  between  bis  own,  whicli 
trembled  as  if  they  were  palsied. 

"  Dear  daughter,"  he  said,  "what  I  tell  you 
will  give  you  great  pain.  It  will  give  me  greater 
pain  to  tell  you.  You  will  have  to  Ustcn  to  the 
story  of  your  father's  shame  and  guilt.  I  am  a 
3elf-<leceived  man,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  de- 
ceiver of  others.  I  can  no  more  make  gold  than 
the  poorest  apothecarv  in  the  town.  I  had  for 
years  dreamt  over  books  of  alchemy,  till  a  wicked 
longing  for  power  and  wealth  dominated  over 
my  mmd.  I  began  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  making  ^Id,  yet  never  could  attain  the 
secret.  IsLill  believe  in  the  possibility;  but, 
alas!  I  am  no  nearer  the  secret  than  I  was 
twenty  years  ago.-  I  may  never  discover  it — 
indeed,  I  fear,  greatly  fear,  I  never  shall — some 
one  link  is  wanting,  and  Uiat  one  link  wanting 
all  the  other  links  of  the  great  chain  arc  nseless. 
My  child,  a  year  ago,  as  I  sat  at  my  fiimace, 
Satan  tempted  mc — a  voice  seemed  to  say  .from 
the-centre  of  the  fiame,  'fool!  whjtryanddis- 
coverfhetnscrutable?  Pretend  to  discover  it^and 
you  wUl  gtuR  by  that  pretence  the  very  power  yoa 
crave.*  lieiths^  darung;  I  wickedly  and  basely 
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Jielded  to  that  Toice.  I  used  mercarj  with  gold 
ust  poured  into  it.  IhoUovedout  holes  in  the 
CTuciDles,  hid  gold  in  them,  and  waxed  the  surface 
over— the  trick  succeeded,  the  world  hailed  mc 
as  a  genius.  I  bad  an  interview  with  the  king,  and 
vaj  triumph  was  complete.  But  the  devil,  when 
he  promises  reward  to  his  slaves,  pays  them  onlr 
with  phantom  and  dissolving  fame.  Tliat  cold 
reserved  man  who  came  vesterdaj  has  at  last 
fathomed  myimposture,  and  now  I  am  sammoned 
hefore  the  Koyal  Society,  not  as  a  discoverer  to 
receive  honours,  but  as  a  crimioal  to  be  tried, 
found  guilty,  punished,  and  disgraced.  There 
is  no  escape  for  me.  I  am  a  ruined  and  de- 
graded man ;  God  help  me." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  nnba^py  man's  e^es,  and 
he  daspea  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  orymg; 

"Bertha,  Bertha,  do  not  despise  ana  hate 
your  bther.' 

'*  Father,  I  nity  yon,  I  do  not  despise  you.  O 
who  can  tel.  how  great  aud  terrible  was  the 
temptation !  I,  too,  am  a  sinner ;  we  are  atl 
sinners.  Do  but  repent,  dear  father,  and  believe 
that  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever.  I  know  that 
to  snch  a  mind  as  yours,  failure' alone  is  a  great 
punishment.  Refuse  to  accept  the  decision  of 
tlicse  aelf-elected  indgcs." 

"  Aly  child,  I  do  vepent,"  said  the  dean,  re- 
plying  uot  to  Bertha's  last  advice,  but  to  her 
lirat  words  of  consolation.  "  A  cloud  has  passed 
from  me,  I  see  my  sin  in  all  its  blackness;  but  I 
have  to  meet  these  men,  and  divert  the  suspicion 
that  this  emissai;  of  theirs  w31  arouse,  and  I 
dare  uot  face  the  public  shame ;  no,  I  dare  not  be 
pointed  out  as  a  detected  trickster."  The  dean 
shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

"Why  not  be  brave,  dear  father?"  said  Bertha; 
"  why  not  strip  yourself  of  this  false  distinction ! 
Confess  the  tempting  hopes  thftt  led  you  to  anti- 
cipate discovery  by  a  false  claim.  Urge  witli 
all  your  natural  eloquence  the  certainty  you  still 
entertain  of  the  discovery,  and  tlirow  yourself  on 
their  mercy  to  guard  your  secret." 

The  dean  shuddered  again,  this  time  more 
perceptibly  than  before,  "  No,  Bertha,"  he  said, 
speaking  between  his  teeth.  "  No.  I  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  bear  audi  a  degnidation. 
You  do  uot  know  the  scorn  <tf  nvals,  the 
flinty  hardneaa  of  the  angrr  fiuaties  of  sciencf^ 
vexed  at  even  the  hint  of  discoveries  that  shall 
supersede  their  own.  They  are  cruel  and  en- 
vious, and  they  call  their  envy  justice.  No,  my 
chihl.  I  mast  save  myself  in  another  way." 

Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  April,  had  arrived, 
and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  were 
assembled  in  the  great  wainscoted  room  in 
Somerset  House.  The  president  sat  in  his 
emblazoned  chair  in  almost  regal  dignity.  The 
row  of  faces .  aronud  him  were  tlie  faces  of 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  of  the  d&v. 
Tfai^  looked  awful  as  an  immense  jury  in  tlieir 
close-cropped  wigs.  One  of  the  members  had 
left  his  seat,  and  was  talking  to  the  secretary, 
whose  face  was  radiant  with  a  cold  sunshine. 


"He  will  not  come,"  said  the  member.  .  "It 
is  five  minntes  past  the  time ;  I  tohl  you  he 
would  not  come. 

"  I  tell  you  he  toitt  come,"  said  the  aecretarj. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  porters  came  in, 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury. 

The  secretuy  hastened  to  the  door  to  receive 
the  visitor.  The  dean  was  in  the  wuting-room, 
seated.  He  rose  and  started  when  the  secretary 
entered  to  ask  him  into  the  council-room.  One 
glance  at  each  other's  eyes  was  sufficient  to 
inform  the  enemies  of  each  other's  meaning. 

The  dean  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  owned 
himself  vanc^uished ;  he  affected  no  concealment. 
"Hr.  Harding,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "we  liave 
been  long  rivaiu,  and  you  have  at  last  triumphed. 
Ton  see  me  helpless,  disarmed,  and  at  your 
merqy;  use  that  triumph  generously.  You  hare 
nn masked  my  supposed  discoveries;  do  not 
push  your  victoiy  further." 

The  dean  spoke  with  flushed  face  and  with 
a  feverish  light  in  his  eyes ;  but  Mr.  Harding 
remained  ic;r  as  before.  Nothing  could  dbtract 
hijn  from  his  position  of  si  scientific  constable — 
a  fanatical  imperturbable  spy  and  detective. 

He  merely  said,  coldly,  in  the  old  dry  un- 
changeable voice, 

"  Mr.  Dean,  you  do  yourself  a  grievous  wrong ; 
all  the  world  is  talking  of  you  as  the  greatest 
discoverer  of  the  age.  Our  great  soeiely  is 
waiting  to  crown  you  with  honoar.  IiBt  no 
false  humility  render  yon  relnctunt  to  accept 
these  well-earned  hononra.  Igo  to  inEmn  tbs 
president  of  your  amvaL**  There  was  a  smile 
of  frinmph  in  the  aeeretny's  ^  as  he  bowed 
and  left  the  room. 

In  three  minutes  he  returned. 

"  Mr.  Dean,"  he  said,  "  the  president  is  ready 
to  receive  you." 

No  one  answered.  He  looked.  The  dean 
was  not  there.  He  looked  again.  He  then  saw  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room  a  prostrate  body.  It 
was  the  dean's.  He  felt  his  heart.  He  was 
dead.  A  smell  of  bitter  almonds  rose  from 
the  corpse.  The  dean  had  swallowed  ptnaon. 

"  I  knew  the  rogue  would  not  face  inqniry," 
was  the  secretary's  only  comment. 
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CHAFTKRXT. 

The  tvo  sapple  dusky  fomiB  vent  vhirling  so 
fast,  there  was  no  grasping  them  to  part  them. 
But  presently  the  negro  seized  the  Hindoo  hj 
the  throat ;  the  Hindoo  just  pricked  him  in  the 
arm  irith  lus  knifi^  and  ^e  next  mtnnent  bis  own 
head  vas  driven  against  the  side  of  the  cabin 
inth  a  stunning  crack ;  and  there  he  was,  pinned, 
and  wri^ling,  and  bluish  vith  fnAt,  whereas 
the  other  swart  face  doae  against  his  was  dark 
grey  with  rage,  and  its  two  fireballs  (tf  eyes  n^ed 
learfaUy,  as  none  bnt  African  eyes  can  rail. 

TnUaJove  pacified  him  by  Toice  and  toncb:  be 
withdrew  bis  iron  grasp  with  sullen  and  lingering 
rdactanoe,  and  glared  like  a  disappcnnted  mastiff. 
The  cabin  was  now  full,  and  Sfaarpe  was  for 
putting  both  the  blacks  in  irons.  No  splitter  of 
bails  was  be.  But  FollaloTe  suggested  there 
might  be  a  moral  distinction  between  thii^  that 
looked  equally  dark  to  the  eye. 

"Well,  then,  speak  quick,  both  of  yon,"  said 
Sharpe,  "  or  1*11  lay  ye  both  by  the  heels.  Ye 
black  scoundrels,  what  business  hare  fou  in  the 
captain's  cabin,  kicking  np  the  devil's  delight?" 

Thus  threatened,  Vespasian  panted  out  his 
tale :  he  had  discovered  this  nigger,  as  he  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  Hindoo,  eternally  prowling 
about  the  good  captain's  door,  and  asking  stupid 
questions:  he  had  watched  him,  and,  on  the 
surgeon  coming  out  with  the  good  news  that  the 
Captain  was  better,  in  had  crawled  "this  yar 
abommable  egotisk."  And  he  raised  a  ponderous 
fist  to  point  the  polysyllables :  with  this  aid  tlie 
sarcasm  would  doubtless  have  been  crushing: 
but  FuIlatoTC  bung  on  the  sahle  orator's  arm, 
and  told  him  dryly  to  try  and  ^eak  without 
gesticulating.  "The  darned  tM  cms,"  said 
Vespasian,  with  a  pathetic  sigh  at  not  being  let 
bit  him.  He  leawned;  and  told  how  he  had 
followed  the  Hindoo,  stealthily,  and  found  him 
with  a  knife  uplifted  over  the  captain—a  tnmor 
ran  through  all  present— robbing  him.  At  this 
a  loud  munnuf  filled  the  room;  a  very  ngly  one, 
the  sort  of  snarl  with  which  dogs  fly  at  dogs' 
fbnata  with  their  teeth,  and  men  fly  at  men's 
throats  with  a  cord. 
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"  Be  quiet,"  said  Sharpe,  imperiously.  '*  I'll 
have  no  lynching  in  a  vessel  I  command.  Now 
then,  you  sir,  how  do  yon  know  be  was  robbing 
the  captain  P' 

"How  do  I  know?  Yah!  yah!  Cap'n,  if 
you  please  yon  tell  dis  onskeptical  gemman 
whether  yon  dont  miss  a  liUy  mck  out  of  your 
bosom !" 

Soring  this  extraordinary  scen^  Dodd  had 
been  looking  from  one  speaker  to  another,  in 
great  surprise  and  some  confusion:  hut,  at  the 
negro's  dire(d;  appeal,  hia  hand  went  to  his  breast 
and  dutched  it  with  a  feeble  bat  hesitxending 
cry. 

"Oh,  him  not  gone  far.  Yah!  yah!"  and 
Vespasian  stooped,  and  took  np  an  oilskin  packet 
off  the  floor :  uid  kid  it  on  the  bed:  "dis  child 
seen  him  in  dat  ar  nif^ar'i  hand:  and  heard  him 

go  whack  on  de  floor." 

Dodd  hurried  the  packet  into  his  bosom,  then 
turned  all  gratitude  to  hia  sable  friend:  "Now 
Ood  bless  yon !  God  bless  you !  Give  me  your 
honest  hand !  You  don't  know  what  you  have 
done  for  me  and  mine." 

And,  sick  as  he  was»  he  wrung  Vespasian's 
hand  with  conralsiTe  atiength,  and  would  not 
put  with  it.  Vespasian  patted  him  soothingly 
all  over,  and  whimpered  out :  "  Nebh«r  you  mind, 
cap'n  I  You  heiy  good  man:  dis  child  bery  fond 
of  you  a  long  time  ago.  You  bery  good  man, 
outrageous  good  man,  dam  good  man !  I  propose 
your  health :  invalesce  directly !" 

While  Dodd  was  speaking,  the  others  were 
silent  out  of  respect :  but  now  Sharpe  broke  in, 
and,  with  the  national  desire  to  hear  both  sides, 
called  on  Ramgolam  for  his  version.  The  Hindoo 
was  now  standing  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  looking  aU  the  martyr,  meek  and  digni- 
fied. He  inquired  of  Sharpe,  in  very  broken 
English,  whether  lie  spoke  Hindostanee? 

"  Not  I :  nor  don't  aot  it  neither,"  said  Sharpe, 

At  this  confession  Bamgohun  looked  down  on 
liim  witl]  pity  and  ndld  oontempt. 

Mr.  Tic^eU  was  put  forwaid  as  interpreter. 

Saoffolam  (m  SimdoHanee.')  He,  whom  Des- 
tiny, too  strong  for  mortals,  now  oppresses  with 
iron  hand,  and  feeds  willi  iho  bread  of  afflic- 
tion  

jlfr.  TtchU  (traiidalitv).  He,  who  by  bad  lack 
has  got  mto  trouble^— 
Samg^am,  Has  long  ofaaerred  the  Tirtnes  that 
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mibellish  the  commander  of  this  shq)ro6embliQg 
a  moautaifl,  and  desired  to  imitate  tiem  

Tickell.  Saw  whatft  gooti  tnanthe captaim  is, 
and  wanted  to  be  like  lAn----- 

Vespatian.  The  darned  old  cu59. 

Bamgolam.  Seeing  him  often  ooavey  his  hand 
to  his  bosom,  I  ascribed  his  unparalleled  ex- 
cellence to  the  poBSMSiob  of  %me  <oTttaig& 
talisman.  (Tickell  managed  to  translate  this 
sentence  all  hut  the  woid  talisman,  ■which  he 
rendered— with  all  a  translator's  caution— 
"  article.")  Finding  him  about  to  depart  to  the 
regions  of  the  blessed,  where  such  auxiliaries  are 
not  needed,  and  being  eager  to  emulate  his  per- 
fections here  below,  I  came  softly  to  the  place 
where  he  Iw- — 

Ti<^ll.  When  I  saw  him  going  to  slip  his 
cable,  I  wanted  to  be  as  good  afeliowas  he  is,  so 
I  crept  alongside  

Ramgolam.  And  gently,  and  without  4br«e, 
made  myself  proprietor  of  the  amulet,  and  in- 
heritor of  a  good  man's  qualities  

TiekeU.  And  quietly  boned  the  article,  and 
the  captain's  Tiztnes.  I  don*t  know  what  the 
be«ar  means. 

Bamg<dm.  Thenatraitorwitiiadaik  skin,  bat 
daiker  soul  

TiekeU.  Then  another  black  hearted  nig- 
ger  

Bamffolam.  Came  furiouslyand  misappropriated 
the  charm  th\is  pioosly  obtained  

Tickell,  Ran  in  and  stole  it  from  me. 

SamsoloM.  And  bereft  me  of  the  excellences  I 
was  inheriting :  and  

Here  Sharpe  interrupted  the  dialogue  by 
putting  the  misappropriator  of  other  men's 
virtues  in  irons :  and  the  surgeon  insisted  on 
the  cabin  being  cleared.  But  Dodd  would  not 
part  with  the  three  Mends  yet ;  he  b^^ged  them 
to  watch  him,  and  see  nobody  else  came  to  take 
Ids  children's  fortune. 

'Til sink  or  swimwitSi  it;  bat>oh,I  ^ubt 
we  shall  have  no  hiok  whDe  it  is  aboard  me.  I 
never  had  a  Pirate  akmgiide  before,  in  all  these 
years.  What  is  tMs  ^-■ here's  something  in  it 
now;  something  hard— something 'heavy :  and — 
why,  it  is  a  bullet !" 

On  this  apnotmcemait,  an  eager  inspection 
tookplace:  and,  sure  enough,  a  buUet  had  passed 
through  Dodd's  coat,  and  waistcoat,  ftc.,  and 
through  the  oilskin,  and  the  leather  pooket4)ook, 
and  just  dented  the  *'  Hard  Cash;"  no  more. 

T^SK  was  a  shower  of  commenls  and  ooagra- 
tulations. 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  on  the  sick  man's 
spirits  was  remarkable.  "  I  was  a  villain  to  betie 
it,"  said  he.  "  It  is  my  wife's,  and  my  tdiildrett's ; 
and  it  has  saved  my  life  for  them. 
'  He  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  and 
soon  after  sunk  into  a  peacefol  slumber.  Tbeex- 
dtement  had  not  the  ill  effect  the  surgeon  feared : 
it  somewhat  exhausted  him ;  and  he  slept  long : 
but,  on  awakening,  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  To  tell  tl^  truth,  the  tide  had  tamed 
in  bis  favoor  overnight ;  and  it  was  to  con- 
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vey  the  good  aewa  on  deck  the  su^oon  had  left  t 

him.  I 

Tflhile  Dodd  Iv*  iccoveiinft  the  Agra  was  'l 
beating  westward,  with  light  but  contrary  winds :  I 
and  a  good  month  elapsed  without  any  incident 
affecting  the  Hard  Cash,  whose  aingnlar  ad- 
ventxixes  I  have  to  reixffd.     In  this  dearth  i 
please  put  up  with  a  little  characteristic  trifle,  [ 
which  did  happen  one  moonlight  night.    Mr.  : 
FuUalove  lay  coiled  below  decks  in  deep  abstrac-  , 
tion  meditating  a  patwt :  and,  being  indudow  | 
and  sUent,  he  saw  Vespasian  in  the  moonli^t 
creeping  on  all  fours  like  a  gailty  thing  into  the  j 
bedroom  of  Cdonel  Eeneaqr*        ^  asleep. 
A  hfurible  snsiocion  thciOed  throagh  FuUalove : 
asusindon  he  waited  grimly  to  ve^. 

T^  transatlantic  Mixtor^  FnUalov^  was  not 
merely  an  inventco'  a  philuithrope  a  wairior  a 
preaoho:  a  hunter  a  swimmer  a  fiddler  a  sharp 
fellow  a  good  feUow  a  Paritan  and  a  Bohemian ; 
he  was  also  a  IlieoTist:  and  his  Theoiy,  whidi 
dub  we 

THE  tTBXCiS  TE£0&T, 

had  two  branohes.  1.  That  the  races  of  men 
started  equal :  but  accident  upon  accident  had 
walked  some  tribes  up  a  ladder  <^  oivilisaticm, 
and  kicked  others  down  it,  and  left  others  stand- 
ing at  the  foot. 

3.  Iliat  the  good  work  of  centuries  could  be 
done,  at  a  pincl^  in  a  few  generations,  by  artificial 
condensatioQ  of  the  favourable  circomstaooes. 
For  instance,  secure  this  worker  in  Ebony  l&O 
years'  life,  and  he  would  sign  a  penal  bond  to 
produce  N^roes  of  the  -fourth  descent,  equal  in 
mind  to  the  best  contemporary  white.  "You  can 
breed  Brains,"  said  be  "onder  any  skin,  as  in- 
evitably as  Fat.  It  takes  time  uid  the  right 
crosses ;  but  so  does  Fat ;  or  ratthec  it  did ;  for 
Fat  is  an  institution  now."  And  here  our  Re- 
publican must  have  a  slap  at  thrones ;  **  Com- 
pare," said  he,  "  the  opportasUieB  of  tlieae  di»- 
tinguished  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  iritii  tbeir  aots ! 
Ilieir  seats  have  been  high,  bat  their  minds  low, 
I  swan.  They  have  been  breeders  for  ages :  and 
known  the  two  rudiments  of  theaeienoe;  have 
erossed  and  crossed  for  grenadiers,  raoe-horses, 
poultry,  and  prise  ballo(d:B ;  and  Ined  in  and 
inforfbds;  batwhidtof  them  has  em  aqured 
to  breed  a  Newto^  a  Pascal,  a  Shako^eare,  a 
ScOon,  a  BaphaelP  Yet  all  these  ware  roulta  to 
be  obtained  by  the  right  crosses,  as  sur^  as  a 
swift  horse  or  a  circular  sow.  Now  fant^  l»eed- 
ing  short-boms  when  you  might  breed  long 
heads."  So  Vespasian  was  to  engender  Young 
Africa;  he  was  to  be  first  elevated  morally  and 
intdlectually  as  hjj^  as  he  would  gc^  and,  tiiw 
set  to  breed;  his  partner,  of  course  tobedeeted  ■ 
by  Fullalove,  and  educated  as  high,  as  she  would  : 
consent  to  without  an  illicit  connexion  wiUi  the 
Experimentalist.  He  would  be  down  on  their 
Pickaninnies,  before  the  parents  oould  transfer 
the  remnant  of  their  own  weaknesses  to  them,  - 
polysyllflbles  inoladed ;  and  would  polish  these 
ebcniy  chips:  and,  at  the  next  (BOBS,  leobmed  to  i 
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Kftragenns,  by  whiolitinieas  nNrrasheanild 
calcttlate,  he  the  Tbeorirt  vndd  be  in  kis  dotige : 
and  all  the  better ;  make  a  onrkras  contrast,  in 
faronr  of  yoai«  Africa. 

Ve^aeiaa  ooaid  not  hit  a  bam  door  sittiQg— 
with  m  rifle :  it  TBS  iHuel  J  with  a  vinr  to  his  moral 
improrement,  mind  yoo,  that  FullaloTe  invited 
himintotheniaentop  to figfatthe  Pinto.  TheFa^ 
tientonae  gingerly  aad  ahimed  there  with  fear. 
But  frre  mnratei  dapeing,  and  he  not  killed,  that 
veakneas  gare  vay  to  a  jocnnd  retUenaen ;  and 
he  kept  them  all  gay  with  lat  quaint  remazks, 
whioh  I  most  reconl  bat  one.  "When  they 
ctoBMdihe  stem  of  the  Pirate,  the  distance  was 
so  small  that  the  faces  of  that  motley  crew-  were ; 
I^mly  visible:  whk,  Vespasian  was  a  mero- 
less  critic  of  eoloared  sk^;  "Wal,"  said  he, 
tumingnp  his  nose  sk;bigh,"diB  ehiM  nem! 
seensiichamixsUaBeotubij^o'dariaes  Mthis^ 
yar ;  why  darned  ef  there  ain't  every  colour  in  the ' 
nunbow;  fitaa  the  aee  of  spades  down  to  the' 
fine  dissolving  views.''  This  emasing  description, 
ooapled  with  his  lode  of  affront  and  cG^^ost, 
made  the  white  men  roar;  fbrmen  fighting  for 
thnr  Htcs  kave  a  giMriar  tendent^  to  laqgh 
one  would  think  possible.  VnUakm  was  proud 
of  theotftu^  and  for  a  wUis  kit  sigfat  eS  the 
Pirate  inhiaiheoiy;  iriuchalaomvHeittatnu^ 
B«t  your  true  theorist  is  a  mni  he  ean 

wittdnw  into  hims^vndec  dlfienHies.  **What 
saidoBeof  ti»breedtwothmiuid  years  ago? 

Media  inter  pnella  sampar 
Stdarlbns^coelique  pUgiM  SaperisqiM  vaeavL 

Oh  the  great  Afriom  heart  r  said  Pulklore,  after 
thebattle.  ^'Symyaaibfae  fesn  no  dagger.  Of 
aD  laai  BSgMes  are  Hbe  Toost  e^iable  of  friend- 
ship ;  thair  Mffaotisn  is  a  mine:  and  we  have 
only  worked  it  with  the  lash ;  aad  that  is  aridi- 
ealooB  mjningtoi^  1  tatther  think." 

When  Vespasian  came  out  so  strong  vsnas 
Bamgol&m,  FoUakve  was  even  more  trinm^ant : 
for  after  all  it  is  not  so  mucdi  the  heart,  as  tin  in- 
telligence, of  the  n^ro,  we  albicali  nffsot  to 
donbt 

"Ob,  the  grcrt  Afiioan  iateUaot  <**  Slid  AiUa- 
hif<%  pvUKdy*  tikiaff  tkfrboD -t^  the  horns. 

*'Ikaaw;**  aid  UiB.BeMford.aatioioaaly; 
"downinthe  maps  asthe  great  African  Desert." 

To  balaoM  hu  mmf  flBMiloKes  Teepaskm 
had  an  inflnii:^.  This  vns,  n  mngDVcimafale 
itch  for  bnuduBg  iriiiies.  If  he  wm  tdk^wiA 
one  of  thi^  always  admired,  and  nov  belorcd, 
luce,  and  saw  a  speck  of  dirt  on  him,  he  wmU 
brush  him  nnobtrasrrely,  but  effeotuaUyJ^ttn  foil 
dialogue:  he  would  steal  behind  a  knot  of  whites 
and  bmsh  whoever  needed  it,  however  lit^. 
Pullalovc  remonstrated,  bat  in  vain ;  on  this 
one  point  Instinct  would  not  yield  to  Reason. 
He  oould  not  keep  his  hands  off  a  dasty  white. 
He  would  have  died  of  the  mfller  of  See.  But 
the  worst  was  he  did  not  stop  at  clothes ;  he 
loathed  iU-bhwied  shoes:  woe  to  sU  foot-leatber 
that  did  not  shine;  his  own  skin  furnished  a 
perilous  sta&daid  of  comparisoa.  He  was  eter- 


nally blacking  boots  en  amateur.  Fullalove  got 
ia  a  rage  at  this,  aad  insisted  on  his  letting  his 
feIlow-«reatare8'  leatheralone.  Vespasian  pleaded 
hard,  especiaUy  for  leave  to  black  Colonel  K»- 
nealy,  "  The  cunnel."  said  he,  pathetically,  "  is 
such  a  tamati(»  fine  gentleman  spoilt  for  want 
of  a  lilly  bit  of  blaoking."  FuUalove  replied 
that  the  colonel  had  got  a  servant  whose  missMHi 
it  was  to  bltck  his  shoes.  "Bub  simply  amused 
Vespasian.  "  A  serrmt  said  he.  "  Yah  <  yah ! 
What  is  the  use  (rf  white  servm^  P  lliey  are 
not  biddable.  Massa  Fullalove,  tar  t  Goramighty 
be  reared  all  white  men  to  kiok  np  a  dust,  white 
servants  inspecially,  and  tiie  dukies  to  bmsh 
*em;  and  likewise  additionally  to  make  their 
boots  shine,  a  lilly  bit."  He  concloded  with  a 
dsik  fakt  that  tiie  eolowd's  white  aerTaat's  own 
shoes,  thou^  bettn  Uaoked  than  his  master's, 
were  aoTthing  hot  «itfon»  aad  that  this  child 
;  had  bis  eye  on  them. 

The  blaok  ds^jerado  emogod  cm  tiptoe  from 
Kenealy**  ealmi,  just  as  MaBbeth  does  finmi  Ae 
muidwNtDimean'a  chamber:  only  with  a  pairof 
boots  in  his  hand  instead  <rf  aaairof  da^ers; 
got  mto  the  mcMalii^  aad  Inling  faimself  un- 
interrupted, assumed  the  iriustls  of  imuNwnoe^ 
and  puidted  them  to  tiie  nin^  drasklmg  audibly. 

FaUalove  vatdiad  faim  with  an  eye  like  a  lattle- 
inaket  bat  kept  quiet.  He  saw  interferenoe 
would  only  demotaliBe  him  woise :  for  it  is  more 
ignoMe  to  black  boots  chmdestinely,  than  bravely : 
men  ditto. 

He  relieved  his  heart  wititidioBs.  "Dam  the 
oritter;  he's  fixed  my  flint  etnnaUy.  Now  I 
oave.  I  swan  to  man  I  ta^  jut  lung  19  my 
fiddle :  for  this  daikie's  too  hard  a  row  to  hoe." 

It  was  but  a  momentary  d^eotion.  The 
Mixture  was  (inter  idia)  a  Theorist  and  an  Anglo- 
Saxon;  two  indomitables.  He  ooncdnded  to 
temporise  with  the  Brush  ;  and  breed  it  out. 

'Tm  bound  to  cross  the  obsequious  ooss  with 
the  catawamptionsest  gal  in  Guinea:  and  one 
that  never  saw  a  blaeking  bottle,  not  even  in  a 
dream."   Hqora  oananras. 

Bdng  now  aiboat  a  hundred  miles  South  of  the 
Mauritius,  in  fine  weather  with  a  light  breeze, 
Bodd's  marine  Inrometer  befan  to  fi^  steadily: 
and  by  the  afternoon  the  dec^nsion  had  become 
so  remarkable,  that  he  felt  uneasy,  and,  somewhat 
to  the  suipriBe  of  the  crew,— for  there  was  now 
a  fateaUi  of  air,— furled  his  slight  sail^ 
trridereefbdhis  topsails,  had  faistop-gaUant,  ai^ 
royal,  y»^,  and  gidf  toinail,  sent  (»  deck,  got  his 
flying  jib  boom  in,  &c.,  and  made  tiw  ship  ant^. 
Eenealy  asked  fann  what  was  the  matter  P 
"Barometer  gang  down  t  vutxn  at  tite  full; 
and  Jonah  abcnrd,"  was  the  reply,  uttered 

Kenealy  aisined  him  it  was  a  beautifnl  eren- 
iog,  pteouEsw  of  a  fine  day.  **  See  bow  zed  the 
sunset  is : 

Vvtnlag  red  sod  mondng  gny 
Art  the  sue  rigns  of  a  ina  day." 

Dic|itized  by 
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Dodd  looked,  and  ahook  his  head.  The  suu 
iras  red  :  bat  the  wrong  red :  an  angry  red : 
and,  aa  be  dipped  into  the  wave,  discharged  a 
lurid  coppery  hue  that  mshed  in  a  moment 
like  an  embodied  menace  over  the  entire  beaTens. 
The  vind  ceased  edtogetber  :  and  in  the  middle 
of  an  unnatural  and  suspicious  calm  the  glass 
vent  down,  down,  down. 

The  moon  rose :  and  instantly  all  eyes  were 
bent  on  her  with  Bospidon;  for  in  this  latitude 
the  hurricanes  generally  come  at  the  full  mom. 
She  was  tolerably  deu^  howerer;  but  a  li^^t 
■ood  sailing  aeroes  ber  disc  showed  there  was 
wind  in  the  upper  regions. 

The  glass  fell  lower  than  Dodd  bad  ertx 
•eenit. 

He  trusted  to  sdenoe;  barred  the  lee-porta. 
and  bad  the  dead  li^ta  put  into  Ihe  stem 
oabin  and  seooredi  then  turned  in  fiv  an  hour's 
sleep. 

Science  prored  a  prophet.  Just  at  seven 
bells,  in  one  moment,  lUce  a  thunderbolt  from  tbe 
sky,  a  heavy  squall  struck  tbe  alup ;  and  laid  ber 
almost  on  her  beam  ends.  Under  a  less  careful 
captain  her  Ice-ports  would  haTe  been  open, 
and  she  would  bare  gone  to  the  bottom  like  a 
bnllet 

"£aae  the  main  sheet !"  cried  Sharpe,  hastily, 
to  a  hand  he  had  placed  there  on  purpose  :  the 
man,  in  his  hurry,  took  too  many  turns  off  the 
elect,  the  strain  orerpowered  him,  he  let  go,  and 
there  was  tbe  sail  flapping  like  thunder,  and  the 
sheet  lashing  everythutg  in  tbe  most  dangerous 
way.  Dodd  was  on  deck  in  a  moment,  "  Up 
m^nsel !  Qet  hold  of  the  clue  garnets,  bunt- 
lines,  and  leech-lines ;  run  them  up ! — Now  then, 
over  to  wind'ard !  Let  go  the  main-bowling ! — 
Keep  to  tbe  nm,  men !— Bday !" 

And  BO  tbe  sail  waa  atTod. 

"IblksUe,  there !" 

"Sirl" 

"Handinp:  fttH sails!" 
"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

(Pipe.)  "AUhaadsfiirlsai],ahQy<" 

Up  tumbled  tbe  crew,  went  obeuily  to  work, 
and  by  three  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  had 
furled  the  few  remaining  sails,  and  treble  reefed 
the  main  topsail :  tmder  this  last  tbe  ship  lay  to, 
vitU  her  head  as  near  tbe  wind  as  they  could 
bring  it,  and  so  the  voyage  was  suspended. 

A  heavy  sea  got  up  under  a  scourging  wind 
that  rose  and  rose,  till  tbe  Agra,  under  the 
pressure  of  that  single  sail  treble  reefed,  heeled 
over  so  as  to  dip  her  lee  channels.  This  went  on 
tiU  tbe  waves  rolled  so  high,  and  the  squalls 
were  so  bitter,  that  sheets  of  water  were  actually 
torn  off  their  crests  and  launched  incessantly  on 
deck,  not  only  drenching  Dodd  and  his  officers, 
-n  bidi  they  did  not  mind,  but  threatening  to  flooo 
the  ship. 

Dodd  battened  down  the  batches,  and  stopped 
that  game. 

Then  came  a  danger  no  skill  could  avert :  tbe 
ship  lurched  so  rapidly  that  the  seams  of  her 
works  opened  and  ^nt :  she  also  heeled  over  so 
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violently  now,  as  not  merely  to  dip,  but  bury,  ber  . , 
lower  deck  port-pendants  :  and  so  a  good  deal  j 
water  found  ingress  through  the  windage.  Then 
Dodd  set  a  gang  to  the  pumps:  for  be  said: 
"We  can  hardly  hope  to  weather  this  out  w^hout  j 
shipping  a  sea :  and  I  won't  have  water  coMOBg  | 
in  upon  water."  ; 

And  now  the  wind,  raging  and  roaring  like 
discharges  of  artillery,  and  not  like  wind  as  \[ 
known  in  our  seas,  seemed  to  have  put  out  all 
tbe  Ugfata  of  heaven.  Tba  aky  was  inky  iAaek, 
and  qtute  close  to thdr  heads:  and  the irind still  i 
uMireaiinff,  the  TOsel  ctme  down  to  her  extnne  i 
bearings,  and  it  waa  ^ain  she  would  toon  ba  on  | 
her  beam  ends.  Sharpe  and  Dodd      and  hold-  • 
ing  on  by  the  Ufie-linB9>  ^plied  their  apeaking 
trumpets  tight  to  each  other's  ears ;  and  even 
then  they  had  to  bawL 

"  She  can't  carry  a  rag  mndi  longer." 

"  No,  sir ;  not  haii  an  hour." 

"  Can  we  furl  that  main  taapsle  P" 

^larpe  shook  his  head,  "lie first  moment  w« 
start  a  aheet,  the  sail  will  whip  the  mast  out  id 
her." 

"You  are  right.  Well  then,  I'U  out  it  away.**  ' 
"Volunteer^Birr 

"Ay,  twelre:  no  more.  Send  them  to  n^ 

cabin." 

Sharpe's  difficulty  was  to  keep  tbe  men  back,  | 
so  eager  were  the  fine  fellows  to  risk  their  Uves. 
However,  he  brought  twelve  to  tiie  cabin,  headed 
by  Mr.  Grey,  who  had  a  right,  as  captain  of  the 
watch,  to  go  with  them ;  on  which  rigbt  he  in- 
sisted in  spite  of  Dodd's  earnest  request  that  he 
would  for^  it.  When  Dodd  saw  his  resolu* 
tion,  he  dropped  the  friend,  and  resumed  Ibe  ■ 
captain)  ande  ke  to  them  throogb  a  trumpet; 
tbe  firrt  time  he  had  ever  used  one  in  a  CBlnn 
or  seen  one  used. 

**}Si.  Grey,  and  men,  going  aloft  to  lan  the 
mainmast,  by  cutting  the  ail  away." 

"Ay,  ay.  Birr 

"  Service  of  danger,  great  danger !" 
"Hurrah!" 

"  But  great  dangers  can  be  made  smaller  Iv  ' 
working  the  ri^t  my.  AUend  I  Xay  out  all  ' 

on  the  yard,  and  take  your  time  from  ooe;  man  ' 
at  the  lee  yard  arm :  don't  know  who  that  wiU 
he;  but  one  of  tbe  smartest  men  in  the  ship.  I 
CMet  to  iim  is :  bold  his  knife  band  well  up  i 
rest  to  see!  and  then  in  knives  altogether-. 
mind  and  cat  frcnn  you,  and  below  tbe  reef 
band ;  and  then  I  hope  to  see  all  come  down  I 
alive."  .  t 

Mr.  Grrey  and  his  twelve  men  left  tbe  cabin:  ; 
and  hey  !  for  the  main  top.  The  men  let  tbe  ' 
officer  lead  tbem  as  far  as  Jacob's  ladder,  and 
then  hurrah  for  the  lee  yard  arm !   That  was  j 
where  all  wanted  to  be,  and  but  one  could  be : 
Grey  was  as  anxious  as  the  rest :  hut  officers  fii 
bis  rank  seldom  go  alott,  and  soon  fall  out  of 
their  catlike  habits.   He  bad  done  about  six 
ratlines,  when  instead  of  going  band  over  head,  ^ 
he  spr^  his  arms  to  seize  a  shroud  on  each  ■ 
side  of  him :  by  this  be  weakened  his  leverage. 
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and  the  vind  just  then  came  fiercer,  caught 
him,  and  flatteaed  him  i^nst  the  rigpng  as 
tigbt  as  if  Nature  bad  caught  np  a  mountain  for 
ahammer  and  nailed  bim  with  a  cedar ;  he  was 
apread-eaj^ed.  Tite  men  accepted  bim  at  once 
as  a  new  patent  ratline  with  a  fine  resisting 
power:  they  went  up  him,  and  bounded  three 
ordiaatT  ratlines  at  a  go  oS  all  his  promontories, 
especiaUj  his  shoulders,  and  bis  head,  receiv- 
ing bis  compliments  in  the  shape  of  hearty 
curses :  they  gained  the  top  and  lay  ont  on 
the  yard  with  their  hair  flying  like  streamers : 
and  who  got  the  place  of  honour,  but  Tbomp- 
son,  the  jolly  fore-topman,  who  couldn't  stand 
smoked  pea  soup.  So  strong  and  so  weak  are 
!  men. 

lltompsoQ  raised  his  knife  h^h;  th«re  was 
a  pause :  then  in  went  all  their  knires,  and 
away  went  the  sail  into  the  night  of  the  storm, 
and  soon  seemed  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  and 
more  likely  to  hit  the  sky  than  the  sea.  The 
men  came  down,  picked  their  officer  off  the 
riggmg,  bad  a  dram  in  the  captain's  cabin, 
and  saw  him  enter  their  names  in  the  log- 
I    book  for  good  service,  and  in  the  purser  s 
{    for  extra  grog  on  Sundays  from  there  to 
j  Gravesend. 

The  ship  was  relieved ;  and  aS  looked  well, 
till  the  chronometer,  their  only  ^de  now,  an- 
nounced sunset :  when  the  wind,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  inereased,  and  one  frightful  squall 
dim)ea  the  muxxka  of  1^  lee  carr^nades  in  the 

Then  was  heard  the  first  cry  of  distress :  an 

I  appalling  sound ;  the  wail  of  brave  men.  And 
tney  had  borne  it  all  so  brave^,  so  cheerfully, 
till  now.  But  now  thev  knew  sometiiing  must 
go,  or  else  the  ship ;  tne  suspense  was  awful, 
but  Tety  short,  Crack !  era.  ^  the  fore  and 

I  main  topmast  both  gone ;  short'off  by  the  caps ; 

I   and  the  ship  recovered  alowly,  faeaitatin^y, 

I  tremblingly. 

!       Relievmg  her  from  one  danger  this  suhiected 
!   ber  to  another  and  a  terrible  one.  Thelieavy 
I   spars  that  had  fallen,  unable  to  break  loose  from 
the  rigging,  pounded  the  ship  so  savagely  as  to 
threaten  tostave  in  hei  side. 
I      Bat  neitiieT  this  stout  captain  not  Us  crew 
shirked  any  danger  men  had  ever  grappled  with 
since  men  were;  Dodd  ordered  them  to  cut 
away^  the  wreck  to  leeward :  it  was  done :  then 
to  windward :  this,  the  more  ticklish  operation, 
was  also  done  smartly :  the  wreck  passed  under 
the  ship's  quarter,  and  she  driftea  clear  of  it. 
They  tnreathed  again. 

At  eight  bells  in  the  first  watch  it  began  to 
thunder  and  lighten  furiously ;  but  the  thunder, 
though  close,  was  quite  inaudible  in  the  tre- 
mendous uproar  of  the  wind  and  sea.  It  blew  a 
hurricane :  there  were  no  more  squalls  now ; 
but  one  continuous  tornado,  which  in  its  passage 
through  that  great  gaunt  skeleton,  the  ahip^s 
ri^ng  and  bare  poles,  howled  and  yelled  and 
j  roared  so  terriflcuiy,  as  would  have  silenced  a 
salvo  of  artillery  fired  alongside.  Hie  over- 
whelming sea  ran  in  dark  wateir  mountains 
I    created  with  devilish  fire.  The  inJ?  blackness 


added  supematncal  horror ;  tiie  wialh  of  the 
Almighty  seemed  upon  them :  and  his  band  to 
drop  the  black  sky  down  on  them  for  th^ 
faneral  poll.  Surely  Noah  from  his  ark  saw  no- 
thi^  more  terrible. 

What  is  that  P  close  on  the  lee  bow :  close : 
the  flash  of  a  gun:  another;  another;  another. 
A  ship  in  distress  firing  minute  guns,  in  their 
ears;  yet  no  sound:  human  thunder  silenced,  as 
God's  thunder  was  silenced,  by  the  uproar  of 
his  greater  creatnres  in  their  mad  rage.  The 
Agra  fired  two  minute  guns  to  let  the  other 
poor  ship  know  she  had  a  companion  in  her 
nelplesmess,  and  her  distress;  and  probably  a 
companion  in  her  fiUe.  Even  this  (»mnanion- 
ship  added  its  mite  of  daiwer :  for  boto  ships 
were  mere  playthings  of  the  elements ;  they 
might  be  tossed  tM^ther ;  and  then,  what  would 
be  their  fate  f  Two  eggs  dashed  together  in 
a  great  boilb^  caldn>n,  and  all  the  tife  spilt 
out. 

Yet  did  each  flash  shoot  a  ray  of  humanity 
and  sympathy  into  the  thick  black  supernatural 
horror. 

And  now  came  calamity  upon  calamity.  A 
tremendous  sea  broke  the  tiller  at  the  rudder- 
head,  and  not  only  was  the  ship  in  danger  of 
falling  off  and  shipping  the  sea ;  out  the  rudder 
hammered  Eer  awfully,  and  bade  fair  to  stave  in 
her  counter,  which  is  another  word  for  Destruc- 
tion. Thus  death  came  at  them  withtvo  hands 
open  at  once. 

These  vessels  always  carry  a  spare  tiller: 
they  tried  to  ship  it :  but  the  difficulty  was  nro< 
digious.  No  light  but  the  miserable  oeck 
lantern— one  glow-worm  in  Egypt  supematu- 
rally  darkened — the  Agra  never  on  an  even  keel, 
and  heeling  over  like  a  aea-saw  more  than  a 
ship ;  and  then  every  time  they  did  place  the 
tiller,  and  get  the  strain  on  with  their  luff 
tackles,  the  awful  sea  gave  it  a  blow  and  knocked 
it  away  like  a  hair. 

At  last  they  hit  it  off,  or  thought  tbey  had, 
for  the  ponderous  thumps  of  the  rudder  ceased 
entirely.  However,  the  ship  did  not  obcnr  this 
new  tiUer  like  the  old  one :  her  head  fell  off  in 
an  unlucky  moment  when  seven  waves  were 
rolling  in  one,  and,  on  coming  to  the  windward 
agun,  she  shipped  a  sea.  It  eame  in  over  her 
bow  transversely;  broke  as  high  as  the  main- 
stay, and  hid  and  buried  the  whole  ship  before 
the  mast :  carried  away  the  waist  bulwarks  on 
both  sides,  filled  the  launch,  and  drowned  the 
live  stock  which  were  in  it :  swept  four  water- 
butts  and  three  men  away  into  the  sea,  like 
corns  and  straws ;  and  sent  tons  of  water  down 
the  forescuttle  and  maiu  hatchway,  which  was 
partly  opened  not  to  stifle  the  onw ;  and  flooded 
the  gun  deck  ankle  deep. 

Ikidd,  who  was  in  his  cabin,  sent  the  whole 
crew  to  the  pumps,  except  the  man  at  the 
wheel ;  and  prepared  for  tne  worst. 

In  men  so  brave  as  be  was,  when  Hope  dies. 
Fear  dies.  Hb  diief  care  now  was  to  separata 
the  fate  of  those  he  loved  from  his  own.  He 
took  a  bottle,  inserted  the  fatal  money  in  it, 
with  a  few  words  of  love  to  his  wife,  and  of 
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direction  to  mj  stranger  thatdunild  fall  in  wi& . 
it:  setmred  the  cork  with  melted  aealiog-wax, 
tied  oilskin  orer  it  and  melted  wax  on  that ; 
applied  a  preparatioii  to  the  glan  to  dose  the 
pores :  and  to  protect  it  againat  other  accidents, 
and  attract  attention,  fiutoned  a  blaok  painied 
bladder  to  it  b;  a  stont  taired  twine,  and  painted 
"  Ana,  lost  at  sea,"  in^  wliite  on  the  bladder. 
He  nad  l<%ged  each  main  incident  of  tiie  stonu 
vith  that  cart,  bastMss-lIke^  acoonoy,  which 
mds  ao  cold  and  small  a  leeord  of  tbeae  great 
md  totible  tngedtes.  He  now  made  a  fimd 
oitry  a  little  more  in  eharaoter  viUi  the  situa- 
tion :  "  About  eig^  bells  in  the  monung  watch 
shipped  a  heavy  sea  forward.  Hie  rodder  beinf^ 
now  damaged,  and  the  ship  hardlj  mana^ble, 
brought  the  tog  .and  ease  on  deck,  ezpectmg  to 
founder  shortly.  Son  and  moon  hidden  this 
two  days,  and  no  observation  possible ;  but  by 
calcolation  of  wind  and  cnirent,  we  ^ould  be 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Mauritius.   Clod's  will  be  done." 

He  got  on  deck  with  the  bottle  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  bladder  peeping  out :  put  the  log,  and 
its  case,  down  on  deck,  and  by  means  of  the 
life>linra  crawled  along  on  his  knees,  and  with 
great  diflScoltr,  to  the  wheel,  finding  the  man 
ooold  hardly  hold  oo,  and  dnadnig  autiux  na, 
Sodd]  with  htt  own  fauda,  ladled  him  to  the 
helm. 

While  thus  emidbyed,  he  felt  the  ship  give  a 
slight  roll,  a  veir  slight  roll  to  windward.  His 
esperienced  eye  lig^tmed  with  hope,  he  cast  his 
eager  glance  to  leeward.  There  it  is  a  sailor 
looks  for  the  first  spark  <rf  hope.  Ay,  thereaway 
WM  a  little,  Uttle  gleam  of  light.  He  patted 
the  hwlmiimaii  on  the  shoulder  and  pointed  to  it; 
for  now  neither  oonld  one  man  i^eak  for  tiie 
wind,  nor  anotiier  hear.  The  sailor  nodded 
jf^fully. 

Presently  the  omtinninu  tornado  Inoke  into 
squalls. 
H(nM  grew  brighter. 

Ba^  nnfintanat^r,  in  oae  fnriMu  squall  the 
diip  broke  round  off  bo  as  to  present  her  ({uarter 
to  the  M  at  an  onlw^  moment :  for  it  came 
seven  dew  again,  a  roaring  mountain,  and 
hurled  its^  over  her  stem  tmd  qnartw.  The 
mighty  mass  struck  her  stem  frame  with  the 
we^^ht  of  B  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water,  and 
drove  her  forward  as  a  boy  launches  his  toy-boat 
on  a  pond ;  and,  though  she  made  ao  litue  re- 
sist an  oe,  stove  in  the  dead  lights  and  tbe  port 
frames,  burst  through  the  eabm  bulkheads,  mid 
washed  out  all  the  furniture,  and  Colonel 
Kenealy  in  his  mghtgown  with  a  table  in  his 
arms  borne  on  water  three  feet  deep ;  and 
oairied  him  under  the  poop  swniug  away  to 
the  lee  quarter  deck  scuppers;  and  flooded 
the  lower  deck.  Above,  it  swept  the  quarter 
deek  clean  of  evervthing  except  the  shndking 
helmsman:  waahea  Dodd  away  like  a  ooA, 
and  would  have  carried  him  overboard  .if  he 
had  not  brought  up  gainst  the  mainmast  and 
pasped  it  like  grim  death,  half  drowned,  half 
stunned,  sordy  umisedj  and  gasping  like  a  por- 
poise ashoEe^ 


ECondMtodiij 


He  held  on  bv  the  mast  in  water  and  foam, 
panting.  He  rolled  his  de^xiiiw  ^es  around : 
the  biuwarks  fore  and  aft  were  aU  in  ruins,  with 
wide  chasms,  as  between  the  battlements  of 
some  decayed  castle :  and  tiirouch  the  gmt  he 
saw  the  sea  yawning  wide  for  him.  He  dare 
not  move :  no  man  was  safe  a  moment,  unless 
lashed  to  mast  or  helm.  He  held  on,  ygp^^^ng 
death.  But  presently  it  struck  him  be  oouldsee 
muoh  farther  than  before.  Ha  looked  up :  it 
was  deaiiag  oreriwadi  and  the  uproar  iJinting 
visibly.  And  now  the  wind  did  not  deeline  as 
after  ngfde;  otnuxdiiiairf  to  the  Isrt,  it  Usw 
itself  out. 

Sharpe  cane  on  deck,  and  crawled  on  all  ! 
fours  to  his  captain,  and  helped  him  to  a 
li£D4inB.    He  held  (m  by  it»  and  rave  his  ■ 
orders.    The  wind  was  blown  out ;  but  the 
sea  vras  as  dangerous  as  ever.    The  ship  ' 
began  to  roll  to  windward.    If  tJiat  was  mt 
stopped,  her  fate  was  sealed.    Dodd  had  the 
mam  trysail  set,  and  then  the  fore  trysail, 
before  he  would  yield  to  go  below,  thoo^ 
drenched,  and  sore,  and  hungry,  and  worn  out. 
Those  sails  steadied  the  ship ;  the  sea  b^an  to 
go  down  by  d^irees  }  the  celestial  part  of  nature 
was  more  generous :  away  flew  evay  doud, 
out  eame  the  heavenly  sky  blucx  Md  lovelier 
than  ever  tbey  bud  seaa  it:  tiie  sun  flsmod 
in  ito  oentre.  MUnre^  aft«  tiiree  di^  ed^ia^ 
was  BO  ImtAj :  it  Beemed  a  new  heavcM  and 
a  new  earth.    If  there  was  an  infidel  on 
board  who  did  not  believe  in  God,  now  his 
soul  felt  Him,  in  spite  of  the  poor  little 
bead :  as  for  Dodd,  who  was  natnnlly  piona,  i 
he  raised  his  eyes  towards  that  lovely  uj  in  ! 
hesrtfeU,  thoo^  silent,  gratitude  to  its  maker  I 
for  saving  the  ship  and  cargo  and  her  peopls's  I 
lives,  not  forgetting  ths  private  treasure  he  ' 
was  carrying  neme  to  his  dear  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

With  this  thought,  he  naturally  looked  down : 
but  missed  the  bladder  that  had  lately  pro- 
truded from  his  pot^et ;  he  ol^iped  his  band 
to  his  poeket  all  in  a  iUttter.  The  bottle 
was  gone,  la  a  fever  of  ahm  and  anxiety, 
but  with  good  hopes  cf  findiii^  it,  be  seardmd 
the  deck:  be  looked  in  every  crani^  bdimd 
every  ooil  of  xope  the  sea  had  not  c^iried 
away. 

In  vain. 

The  sea,  acting  on  the  buoyant  bladder 
attached,  had  clearly  torn  the  bottle  out  of 
Ilia  pocket,  when  ic  washed  faim  against  the 
mast.  His  treasure  then  must  have  been 
driven  much  bithw :  and  how  &rF  Who  couU 
tell? 

It  flashed  cm  the  poor  man  with  fearful  dis- 
tinetnees  that  it  must  either  have  been  picked 
up  hj  somebodj  in  the  ship  en  now»  cx  else 
carrmdout  to  sea. 

Strict  inquiry  was  made  amoi^  1^  men. 

No  one  had  sem  it. 

The  fruit  of  bis  toil  and  ppidenoe,  the  treasure 
Love,  not  Avazioe,  had  twmed  with  his  heart- 
strings; was  gone.  In  its  de&uee  be  had 
deismd  two  juatm,  eadi  his  aupsriw  in  force ; 
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ind  sow  omqiund  the  eknaento  iJb  tbnr  m«l- 
deet.   And  in  tha  TerymraiMt  of  that  great 

Yictory — It  waa  gone. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  YOURSELF. 

CtJOtmsit  wmem  are  q>t  to  box  th&  eais  of 
little  girls  who  jamp  up  on  chairs  to  look 
at  thenu^TOS  ia.  the  glas»— at  least  oarefal 
mammas  were  wont  so  to  do  in  the  primitiTC 
ages,  when  the  eaxa  of  little  girls  ooald,  under 
an;  circomBtaaoeB*  and,  foir  tuj  misdeeds,  be 
boxed  at  all.  But  no  amount  of  anartaog  or 
smiting  oaa,  I  take  ii,  cure  little  gula  when 
grown  np,  ttf  a  habit  which  is  aaiatnral  to  th«n 
aa  tfaat  of  norui^  a  doll  when  thej  are  little. 
Indeed*  I  see  no  valid  reason  whj  it  should.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  us,  grizzled  and  wrinkled 
ones,  whose  good  looks  are  of  antedilaviaa 
date,  to  inreigh  against  female  vanity,  co- 
qoetry,  di^laj,  and  the  like ;  bnt  none  of  oar 
fierce  invective  will  alter  the  real  and  im- 
mutable state  of  the  case— that  it  ia  one  of  the 
ebiefest  points  in  that  "  woman's  missioa"  abont 
which  90  much  iutopportable  dao-trap  has  been 
lately  said  and  sung,  to  look  oomuy  and  nsoefol, 
in  order  that  she  may  attraet  men,  and,  'm  pro- 
cess of  time>  get  mamed.  and  become  the  happy 
mother  of  fajooming  duldroa.  Now^  thia  oone- 
linen  and  graoefoInMS,  if  the  reqmremeuts  of 
civilisation  are  to  be  oonsnlted,  are  unattainable 
without  a  micror.  Beauty  when  unadorned 
adorned  the  most,  is  a  ohanniog  bit  of  word 
jingWg;  but  Cicely  Mofi  the  dairymaid,  with- 
out even  a  scrtu)  of  Ipokinf^glass  to  assist  her 
in  parting  her  oair  symmelnoaUy  and  adjust- 
ing her  neck-ribbon  in  a  beoomtos  mannetr,  will 
scarcely  persuade  Colin  Clout  the  ploughman 
to  ask  her  'to  wed.  Miss  Peeiee,  the  island 
beauty,  may  owtrive  to  stick  a  fish-bone 
through  her  noee,  and  piaster  her  cheeks  and 
foKehrad  with  ochre  and  orpiment.  without  the  aid 
<rf  a  toilet-mirror ;  but  stQl,  she  would  give  her 
ears  fbr  the  merest  fragment  of  a  ship  ootain's 
ahanng-glasa.  Asktiie  "prismi  vutatta  what 
ia  the  direst  punishment  ibat  female  cwvicts 
have  to  undergo.  She  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
low  diet,  or  the  dark  eeU^  or  even  hair'Cutti^g 
—agonising  as  the  tonsure  is.  It  is  /fo  i^^ri- 
vatUM  of  looiinff-gkuw. 

Boys,  whose  "  mission"  it  is  not— or  at  least, 
it  shoujd  not  be — to  fascinate,  are  not  mncb 

E'rea  to  surveying  their  own  reflexions  in  po- 
ihed  surfaces.  I  did  once  know  a  boy  at 
school  who  was  oontinually  staring  into  a  glass ; 
but  vanity  was  not  his  motive.  He  was  a  boy 
with  a  raw  t^ent  for.  making  grimaces,  and 
being,  besides,  of  an  ambitious  tun),  the  notion 
had  f^wn  upon  him  that  he  could,  by  assiduous 
practice,  put  his  tongue  ii^  bis  ear.  He 
stadied  this  difficult  feat  with  such  pertinaoity, 
and  with  such  hrarible  distortiiHis  oi  his  facial 
muscles,  that  we,  his  admiring  schoolfellows, 
began  to  think  of  lock-jaw,  and  grew  aUcmed. 
One  of  us  happened  to  remember  the  old  story 
of  the  nutdniKD,  who>,  standing  at  the  top  window 


of  Bit  asylum  with  a  mte  person,  remarkedwhat 
rare  sport  H  would  be  if  he  were  to  fling  lUm 
out  (/  it ;  to  whidli  the  sane  person  bad  Uie 
sagacity  to  reply  that  the  sport  would  be 
much  easier  if  be,  the  maniac,  would  step  down 
to  the  court-yaid,  and  try  to  jump  up  to  the 
window.  The  madman  had  never  thought  of 
that,  he  said ;  and,  stepping  down  accordingly, 
was  promptly  poimoed  upon,  and  popped  into 
a  pMded  room.  Applymg  this  apologue  by 
analogy,  the  juvenile  sage  I  ^p«ak  of  suggested 
to  the  ooy  who  made  faces,  that  he  would  gain 
everlasting  renown  if  be  could  only  contrive  to 
force  his  nose  into  one  of  his  eyes.  He  tried, 
and  failed,  natuially,  and,  falling  from  the  gidi^ 
height  ^  lus  ambifwM,  took  a  soboer  view  of 
thii^  and  let  lus  trague  alone  for  the  future. 

To  snear  at  a  'woman  for  spending  a  lai^ 
proportiea  of  her  time  at  the  dressing-table  is 
a  fashion  as  old  aa  envy,  malioe,  and  other  un- 
charitaUraiess ;  bnt  no  rational  male  could  be 
seriou^  angry  witii  his  spouse,  or  bis  sister,  or 
his  sweetheut,  for  resorting  to  the  indispensable 
aid  of  the  mirror  towards  enhancing  ner  per- 
sonal charms.  If  b<miiets  ceased  to  be  properly 
tied,  and  pork-pie  hats  ooquettishly  adjusted; 
if  ladies  baid  not  looking-glasses  to  counsel  them 
how  much  pearl-powder  to  put  on,  and  how 
much  to  Tub  off ;  there  woula  be  an  end,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  aoGietjr.  Let  me  put  a  case.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  udy  oome  down  to  dinner,  or 
into  the  dravisff'ioom  to  respond  to  a  morning 
oaLI,  with  a  smiul  circular  dab  of  some  flouir 
substance  on  the  tip  of  her  flnelv-chiaeUed  nose  r 
/  have.  That  farioaoeous  diso  has  at  once  made 
havoe  of  all  her  charms,  stultified  her  jewellery, 
rendered  nugatory  all  bar  Maltese  lace,  deleted 
her  mauve  ribbons.  The  cause  of  the  oatastrophe 
has  generally  been  self-evident.  She  has  cobj- 
pleted  her  tailette  in  a  hurry,  and  forgott« 
that  last  and  si^rerae  gbmce  at  the  looking- 
glass  after  flying  the  powder-puff.  There  are 
ladies,  you  may  obieol;  who  never  use  powder. 
Ask  them.  Ask  tae  photographers.  Ask  the 
ohemista  and  druggists. 

The  ladies,  I  am  emboldensd  to  hwe,  will 
render  me  a  proper  need  of  gratitude  for  this 
candid  defense  of  their  rig^t  to  gaze  upon  their 
own  sweet  refieeted  images  as  Iraw  and  as  fre- 
quently as  ever  they  please.  But  lintend  to  go 
a  step  further.  Men  are  given,  as  a  rule,  to 
look  with  aversion  and  contempt  on  memberB 
of  their  own  sex  who  habitually  take  counsel  of 
the  looking-glass.  ^Vhen  I  was  a  little  boy,  the 
uuraam^  used  to  warn  me  off  the  reflective 
premises  by  telling  me  that  if  I  looked  in  the 
glass  too  long,  I  should  see  the  devil  leering  over 
my  shoulder.  I  think,  now,  that  a  liilJe  im- 
pns(Hunent  and  hard  labour  would  have  done 
that  nursemaid  no  harm.  As  we  grow  up,  we 
fall  into  the  habit  of  sneering  at  the  man  who 
is  fond  of  viewing  himself.  We  brand  him  as 
a  softy  and  a  silUkin.  We  speak  of  him  as  a 
"grinning  ape."  The  prejudice  against  such  a 
Narcissus  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in 
nine  oases  out  oif  ten,  he  is  really  and  wholly  a 
fool.  Thus,  Lord  Ckmde  Miflles,  who  looks  at 
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lumself  aU  dinner-time  in  a  spoon,  and  Sir 
Jiicketts  Tufton,  who  alwajs  carries  a  huntinj^ 
walcli,  in  order  that  he  maj  survey  himself  in 
the  polished  conTexity  of  the  case  under  pre- 
text of  ascertaining  toe  time,  have  notoriously 
not  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sense  between  them. 
A  man  most  be  TOry  hard  pushed  to  know  how  to 
employ  himself  if  he  ^oes  mirror  bunting  out  of 
doors.  Abroad  his  business  is  clearly  not  to  look 
at  IiimselF,  but  at  other  people,  in  order  that  he 
may  observe  their  ways,  and  gather  truth  and 
knowledge,  according  to  his  Ugiits.  But  at  home 
and  in  soUtade  this  obligation  in  no  wise  holds 
ffood.  When  you  are  between  four  walls,  and 
liave  only  your  Looking-glass  to  keep  you  com- 
pany, I  say  to  you,  young,  middle  aged,  old, 
stare  into  it ;  look  at  yonrself ;  compare  yourself 
with  the  self  of  the  day  before  yesterday— of 
ten,  of  twenty  years  ago.  Take  tiock  A  the 
human  countenance,  ana  see  how  much  of  the 
divine  element  yet  lingers  in  its  lineaments. 
Tou  were  not  alvays  ugly.  In  in&ncy  you 
might  not  have  been  quite  a  cherub ;  yet  there 
was  something  in  yonr  babyhood  that  was  beau- 
tirul.  All  callow  OS  you  were,  your  brow  was 
open,  your  cheeks  were  smooth,  your  eyes  clear. 
There  was  a  amile  on  yonr  lips  sometimes.  Ron 
over  your  features  now.  Has  the  "thick^set 
hazel  died"  from  your  topmost  bead  P  Has  the 
"hateful  crow"  trodden  down  the  comers  of 
vour  eyesF  Hare  the  oisp  comers  become 
blunt  or  defoced,  or,  worse  still,  have  the  smoot  h 
mouldings  been  broken  into  jag^  angles  or 
ploughed  into  deep  indentations  Mfoa  are  bald ; 
you  are  grey ;  yonr  skin  has  more  of  the  shagreen 
than  the  satin  in  its  texture ;  yon  must  call  on 
the  dentist  to-morrow.  A  little  Kalydor  or 
Toilet  Vinegar  might  do  you  good.  Alas  I  yon 
are  long  past  the  aid  of'^  Rowland  or  Bimmel. 
Can  J.  0.  Bully  buitd  up  Babylon  again  F  Can 
Rowland  restore  the  Roman  forum  P  Can 
Tmefltt  give  back  to  1^  its  pristine  splendour  P 
Who  has  done  all  this  mischief  ?  Time  ?  Ah ! 
Time  has  a  broad  back  between  his  wings.  Bo 
yon  think  that  Time  gutted  and  unroofed  all 
those  hoary  castles  on  the  Rhine  P  Those  who 
know  the  country  and  its  histoiy  will  tell  you 
that  the  Grand  Mfmaraue  and  the  Great  Na- 
poleon, with  their  shells  and  their  cannons, 
did  ten  times  more  than  Time  to  ruin  the  old 
schlossen  between  the  Se?en  Mountains  and  the 
Lorelei.  Have  yon  never  wasted  a  palatinate  P 
Have  you  never  blown  up  Mayence  r  Look  at 
your  face.  What  do  all  those  lines  mean? 
Study?  Thought P  Care?  Where  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Whence  came  the  care  P  Look  at  your 
face,  and  be  wise  ere  it  is  too  late. 

There  was  a  touch  of  quaint  self-knowledge 
in  that  gambling  baronet,  who,  after  he  bad  lost 
a  few  thousands  over  the  hazard-table  at  Crock- 
ford's,  would  walk  up  to  a  plate-glass  mirror, 
and  shake  his  Bst  at  himself,  and  excUim,  "Ah, 
you  fool !  you  infernal  fool !  For  twopence  I 
would  knock  your  bead  off  your  shoulders. 
You  needn't  scowl  at  me,  you  black-looking 
scoundrel.  I  say  you  are  a  fool— a  confonndea 
fool!"    But  the  baronet  should  hare  gone 


through  this  pantomime  in  his  own  chamber, 
and  alone,  before  he  dressed  for  Fall-Mall  and 
St.  James's-street. 

Judiciously  and  cautiously  conducted,  periodi- 
cal self-examination  in  the  fooktog-glass  may  be 
highly  advantageous.  Of  course  the  outward 
guise— even  in  solitude,  when  the  best  worn  mask 
will  fall  off — is  not  invariably  the  criterion  of  the 
inner  man.  One  of  the  most  disrated  persons 
—the  most  incorrigible nightbird lever  knew — 
had  quite  a  seraphic  countenance.  It  was  won- 
derful to  see  him,  the  momine  after  an  omc 
(he  never  hgwiag  been  to  be^,  with  his  mr 
glossy  hair  cunmg  over  his  white  temples, 
a -roseate  bloom  (not  a  flush)  on  bis  downy 
cheek,  bis  blue  eyes  sparkling,  and  bn  wbdus 
self  looking  as  though  be  fed  on  curds  and  whey 
and  roasted  butterflies'  wings.  He  went  down 
bill  garlanded  with  flowers;  but  down  he  weut, 
nevertheless,  and  fell  to  pieces  suddenly. 

While  I  am  writing  about  looking-glasses 
comes  across  me  the  reminder  that,  so  far  as 
the  philosophical  study  of  one's  self  is  con- 
cerned, modem  science  has  rery  nearlr  suc- 
ceeded in  superseding  the  use  of  looking-glasses. 
A  friend,  five  hundred  miles  away,  sends  me  her 
photographic  carte  de  visite.  Well,  what  of 
that  P  She  might  have  sent  me  a  miniature. 
But  a  miniature  costs  much  money,  and  is  not 
easily  sent  by  post;  and  moreover,  without 
intendii^  the  slightest  disrespect  to  miniature 
painters,  I  venture  this  statement: — that  ihej 
are,  in  general,  sad  flatterers.  Now,  the  camera 
obscura  never  flatters.  It  disparages.  If  jovi 
go  into  it  ugly,  you  come  out  of  it  ugiier. 
How  stem  old  Oliver  Cromwell  would  have 
delighted  in  a  sittii^  to  a  photographer !  Not 
a  wrinUe,  not  a  pimple,  in  that  rough  face 
would  the  impartial  lens  have  spared.  If  pho- 
tography had  only  existed  three  hundred  years 
ago,  what  strange  commentaries  mi^t  we  not 
now  possess  on  the  reputed  beauties  and  gal- 
lants whose  adulatory  portraiture  has  come 
down  to  OS !  Queen  Bess  s  carte  de  visite  midit 
be  that  of  a  coarse  ill-favoured  old  hag;  ulf 
King  Charles's  beauties  might  appew  as  snub- 
nosed  and  square-jawed  as  the  bewties  of  the 
ballet  ^at  yon  may  purchase  now-a-dtys  in  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  or  the  Passage  GhotseuL 
La  BeUe  Stuart  might  seem  sun-freckled,  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  wall-eyed;  Marlborough  a 
round  pot-bodied  common  kind  of  man ;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  a  vulgar  looking  "gent." 

I  think  that  a  man  anxious  to  obey  tne  precept 
"  Know  thyself,"  might  gather  much  iutimate 
self-acquaintance  if  he  had  his  carte  de  visite 
taken  at  least  once  a  month — with  a  life-sized 
photograph  once  a  year.  He  should  keep  the 
collection,  not  for  public  exhibition,  but  for 

Erivate  contemplation.  He  should  muse  over 
is  midtiplied  ^Kgies,  and  write  marginal  notes 
in  the  sHjum  where  they  are  enshrined.  Let 
there  be  no  touching  up,  no  smoothing  away  of 
furrows,  no  darkening  of  hur  and  wbiskera. 
Let  him  insist  on  having  the  real,  raw,  untara- 
pered  with,  photographs.  And,  when  he  winds 
his  way  to  the  open^or's  Btndio,  let  Um  go  in 
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his  ordinary  otstame— unkempt,  if  it  be  his 
castom  not  to  brush  his  hair— sliabbv,  if  lie  be 
Qsuallj  averse  from  sacrificing  to  the  graces. 
When  he  stts^  or  stands,  let  him  assume 
his  natural  attitude — or  no  attitude ;  whicli  is 
Uie  most  natural  one  of  all.  Let  him  sternly 
repudiate  the  traditional  book,  or  pencil,  or 
scroll,  and  kick  away  tbe  carefully  draped  table, 
the  eternal  arm-chair,  the  scene-painted  colutuns, 
curtain,  and  balnstrade — alt  the  hackneyed  "  pro- 
perties" of  the  photographer.  The  picture  of 
a  man  vith  a  wall  behind  him,  is  all  he  needs. 

I  have  a  neat  little  collection  of  cartes  de 
Tisite  of  this  kind.  I  even  go  further.  When 
I  lake  a  long  suburban  valk,  or  a  run  to  a  pro- 
viocial  town,  I  stop  at  the  nearest  "  studio,"  or 
the  nearest  ran,  and  have^  sixpennyworth  of  por- 
traiture done  on  glass,  vith  the  Teneer  of  buck 
Tarnish  behind.  If  you  adopt  thia  castom,  you 
viU  ere  lon^  be  in  a  i>osition  to  indulf^  in  tbe 
most  ediMng  meditations,  and  may  give  your 
looking-^l^lusea  a  very  long  holiday.  If  time 
hang  heavy  on  your  hands,  out  with  the  album, 
or  overhaul  the  pile  of  sixpenny  half-length 
tinsel  frames  'which  you  may  keep  locked  in 
your  bedroom  drawer.  There  you  are  in  many 
moods,  and  under  kaleidoscopic  phases  and  con- 
ditions. Ah !  there  is  the  new  frock-coat  in 
which  you  went  to  that  little  fish  dinner  at  the 
Trafalgar.  You  remember : — the  day  you  were 
detained  so  long  in  the  City,  writing  important 
letters.  There  is  the  shooting-jacket  mwhich  you 
took  your  pedestrian  tour  in  Scotland.  There, 
too,  are  your  Imapsaek  and  your  Tyrolese  wide- 
awake, and  those  uunoos  walkinf^-boots  that  gave 
yon  tbe  soft  corns.  In  that  white  waistcoat,  my 
friend,  you  were  married.  It  was  but  five  years 
since ;  yet  you  have  grown  too  stout  to  wear  that 
waistcoat  now.  What  has  become  of  that  cameo 
pin  ?  Ah !  you  gave  it  to  Jack  Flukes  who 
went  to  Australia  and  made  so  much  money  at 
tha  bar  there,  and  never  wrote  to  you.  Why, 
here  you  are,  with  Jack  Flukes  himself  leaning 
over  your  shoulder !  How  fond  of  vou  the  old 
fellow  seems !  What  a  dear  old  fellow  it  was  1 
But  he  never  wrote  from  Melbourne,  not  even 
in  answer  to  that  missive  in  which  you  in- 
formed him  that  you  had  been  sued  on  that 
little  IhU,  the  prooeeds  of  which  paid  bis  passage 
to  the  antipooes. 

I  knew  a  man— not  very  long  ago  either,  for 
the  carte  de  visite  fashion  is  but  a  recent  one — 
who  had  evil  craft  enough  to  make  photo- 
graphy serve  the  purposes  of  his  hatred  aud  re- 
venge. He  had  loved  a  woman  who  was  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished,  and  haughty,  and  who, 
after  showing  him  some  ahght  ^vour,  scorned 
him.  In  the  days  of  her  condescension — brief 
and  fleeting  as  those  days  were— she  gave  him 
a  large  photographic  portrait  of  herseli,  blazing 
with  pnde,  and  youth,  and  beauty.  They  quar- 
relled, aud  parted,  and  many  hundred  miles — 
thousands  at  last— yawned  between  them.  Two 
years  passed  away,  and  the  man  found  a  woman 
to  bve,  and  not  to  scorn  him,  and  married,  and 
was  bajipy,  and  nearly  forgot  his  old  love. 
In  a  print-shop  window  one  day  he  saw  her 


carte  de  visite.  He  went  in  and  bought  it. 
The  shopkeeper  had  half  a  dozen  in  different 
dresses  and  attitudes;  for  she  had  turned  her 
accompUshments  to  account,  and  had  become  a 
kind  of  celebrity.  He  bought  them  alL  This 
was  at  the  height  of  the  London  season.  At 
its  close  she  went  abroad.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  season  she  came  again,  and  was 
not  quite  so  celebrated,  but  there  were  more 
and  various  cartes  de  viaitcs  of  her  pub- 
lished. At  last  he  had  to  ask  for  tbe  cartes  by 
name,  for  be  grew  doubtful  in  recognising  her 
face.  Not  four  years  had  passed  by,  but  she 
had  altered  strangely.  Her  beauty  was  of  tbe 
evanescent  kind,  llien  the  man  would  arrange 
his  photographs  like  a  suit  of  playing-cards  by 
tbe  side  of  tne  first  and  beauteous  photograph, 
and,  remembering  the  words  that  Clarendon 
spake  to  Castlemaine,  would  hug  himself  with  a 
cruel  joy.  Tke  woman  wtu  gromng  old.  *'  AJta ! 
my  lady,"  he  would  chuckle,  "  how  sharp  this 
nose  is.  how  sunken  are  those  cheeks,  how  deep 
are  the  lines  under  these  eyes !"  He  got  a 
powerful  magnifying -glass,  uid  declared  that 
aer  rich  wavy  hair  was  thinning.  He  only  re- 
gretted that  chromatic  photography  had  not  yet 
been  discovered.  "  If  one  could  only  see  the 
real  colours  of  life,  in  place  of  these  monotonous 
tints  of  sepia  and  ochre,"  he  muttered — "  if  one 
could  only  see  that  her  lips  were  pale,  and  her 
cheek  sulow,  aud  that  there  was  silver  in  her 
hair !"  But  he  consoled  himself  in  remarking 
how  thin  her  hands  had  grown,  and  what  deep 
"  salt-ceUars*'  were  by  ber  collar-bones.  If  this 
hum  had  been  a  poet,  he  might  have  added  a 
stansa  to  the  "Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere"  of 
Alfred  Tennywn. 

From  whichever  point  we  regard  it,  this  carte 
de  visite  movement  is  full  of  strange  features 
and  stranger  helps  to  insight  of  mankind.  It  is 
a  most  revolutionary  movement.  It  has  done 
much— a  thousand  times  more  than  ever  demo- 
crat or  demagogue  could  do — to  demolish  the 
Right  Divine  to  govern  wrong.  From  the  cartes 
de  visite,  we  learn  the  astounding  fact  that  kiues 
and  queens  are  in  dress  and  features  precisely 
like  other  people.  Marvellous,  preternatural, 
as  this  may  seem,  it  is  true.  Wings  do 
not  grow  upon  the  sbooldera  of  mooarchs. 
'Diey  are  compelled  to  tread  like  oommon 
mortals  ;  and  maoy  of  them  look  like  very  coarse 
and  vulgar  mortals,  too.  They  have  tne  same 
number  of  arms  and  1^  as  as  plebeians ;  nar, 
more  than  that,  some  stoop  unwieldily  at  the 
shoulders,  and  othera  are  unmistakably  bow- 
legged.  Yes ;  bow-Ief^jied.  In  the  grand  old 
days  of  Spanish  etiquette,  "  the  Queen  of  Spain 
had  no  legs ;"  but  this  destructive  carte  de  visite 
mania  has  made  short  work  of  the  fictions  of  eti- 
quette. The  ex-Queen  of  Naples  appears  in 
knickerbockers.  The  ex-King  stands  sulkily  with 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of  veiy  ill-made 
peg-tops.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  scanty 
white  tunic,  looks  very  much  like  a  journeyman 
baker  listening  to  tne  second  report  of  Mr. 
Tremenhere ;  the  bluff  King  of  Holland  has  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  Vmhington  Irviug's 
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Peter  StuyvesDnt;  the  King  of  Iti^y  U  like 
ToDj  Lumpkin  with  a  pair  of  enoriQoufl  motts- 
taches;  Qaeen  Christina  doselj  resembles  the 
widov  in  Tristram  Shandy;  and  the  Kii^;  of 
FfQBsia  looks  like  a  drilUergeant— «  similitude, 
perchance,  not  Tcry  &r  from  the  actual  truth. 
As  fw  that  incomparable  oute  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Third,  in  a  plain  frock  and  a 
shiny  hat,  with  his  pretty  mceful  -wife  on  his 
arm,  his  monstacbes  caremlly  twisted,  and  a 
wagdsh  smile  on  his  face— what  does  Uxk 
like  r  The  dark  and  insemtable  politician  P  the 
arch-plotter?  the  gloomy  man  of  December P 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  loob  like  a  confident 
gentleman  who  knows  a  thing  or  two,  ^o  is 

foing  down  into  the  Ci^  to  do  a  little  stroke  of 
usinesB,  and  will  ^rwards  bay  his  wife  a  new 
bonnet  on  Ludgate-hill,  or  a  new  dress  in  St. 
Paul's  Ohnrchyard. 

It  is  all  OTOr  with  the  r^ht  divine.  D. 
mig^t  as  well  be  effaoed  from  the  Eniopean 
oomnoy.  Sorereuns  may  reign  in  the  heuts 
of  their  people — ana  ^ere  are  some  who  do  so 
reign,  and  long  may  they  reien,  say  I !— bnt  they 
oan  no  longer  nope  to  perprtuate  their  sway  by 
throwing  the  dust  of  nattering  portndtB  in  the 
eves  of  the  multitude.  Poor  old  Geoi^  the 
Fourth !  What  would  he  have  thought  of  a  oarte 
de  visite  P  How  would  he  have  felt  at  finding 
himself  bracketed  as  a  twin-brother  of  Mr.  TiU 
boiy  P  You  can't  disguise  your  in  a  carte 
de  Tisite.  The  false  parting  will  come  out. 
Padding  is  easily  detected.  The  rods  Of  crino- 
line are  defined.  The  king  may  ut  in  his  count- 
ing-house counting  oat  his  money,  the  queen 
may  be  iti  the  kiteoen  eating  bread  and  honey, 
but  the  operator  pops  in  the  window  and 
focuBes  the  twain,  and  there  is  no  mistidce  at  all 
about  tiidr  being  very  plain. 


AN  OLD  MEDIUM. 

Thk  Medinm  of  our  own  da;  Is  no  original 
performer.  This  sort  of  seU40WBdited  messen- 
ger has  often  abounded.  The  manipulation  and 
genend  hocus-pocus  hare  varied,  but  soratch- 
lug  through  that  miiface  we  find  the  old  ofaar- 
latan  Tartar  underneath.  Long  ago,  Mediuma 
under  o^er  names  wrote  books  of  vulgar  won- 
ders, as  was  dons  only  yesterday.  Cwtiostro 
had  his  stances  in  lodxmgs  in  Par^  jut  as 
Mediums  have  thein  m  apartmentB  in  Hay- 
fair.  The  story  of  that  wilfol  qwu)b'''wlu>m 
it  is  disrespectfol  to  measure  with  modem 
feeble  pretenders— has  beat  told  with  masterly 
dnmatto  effect  br  Mb.  GiiaTLB.  Not  nearly 
so  familiar  is  the  nistoty  of  the  German  necro- 
mancer, Schrepfer,  who  must  be  allowed  the 
credit  of  being  the  original  "raiser"  of  defunct 
relations,  and  the  ori^mal  practitioner  of  patting 
them  in  commanioation  with  their  nearest  oT 
kin,  seated  on  chairs  of  any  pattern  round  the 
room. 

Sir  Nathaniel  William  Wraxall,  Baronet,  was 
pdsUng  roond  Europe  in  his  chaise,  about 
thirty  years  from  the  end  of  tbe  last  oentury. 


He  liad  made  large  snatches  of  the  grand  torn-, 
had  excellent  letters  of  introduction ;  for  Earope 
was  then  studded  over  with  little  courts  ud 
little  cabinets,  each  filled  up  compactly  with 
kings  and  electorsji  grand-dues  and  ministers, 
each  tbe  little  miniatare  centre  <rf  baUs  and  all 
nuumer  of  dirersion. 

At  Dresden  he  was  also  introduced  to  an 
uncle  of  the  l^ector,  a  certain  Prince  Charies,  r 
who  had  been  Duke  of  Courland,  but  was  now 
out  of  office :  and  the  ceremony  took  place  in 
tbe  great  gallery  of  the  prince's  palace,  which 
some  three  or  lour  years  previously  luul  been 
the  scene  of  a  most  extraordinary  exhibition. 
Sir  Nathaniel  was  naturally  anxioas  for  some 
particulars  of  it;  bat  he  remarited  a  aingnkr 
reserve  on  the  subject  among  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  court.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  the  business.  The  Elector,  in  fact,  wished 
the  scandal  to  die  out.  At  last  a  oourUer  who 
had  been  present— "a  man  of  senMi  oonraite, 
uid  ii^igram^-— -kindly  c<aneBted  to  ilake  ne 
ooiionty  <n  the  eaga  s&anger.  Thb  was  the 
substance  of  bis  narrative  : 

There  had  been  living  at  Leipdg,  a  certain 
coffee-house  keeper,  named  Sclutp^r:  whose 
business  did  not  produoe  him  very  abundant 
profits  ;  but  another  branch  of  industry,  which 
he  was  lacky  enough  to  "  exploiter,"  began  to 
attract  the  public.  He  gave  out  that  he  had 
studied  magic  de^ly,  and  that  he  was  in  fit- 
miliar  terms  with  the  great  society  of  Spirits. 
An  old-fashioned  programme,  with  nothing  very 
fresh  or  striking  abont  it-  He  affected  to 
divide  his  spirituid  acquaintaaces  into  aerenl 
orders— tbe  friendly,  the  hostile,  and  the  sbietly 
neutral :  thenee  this  jpeMO^  in  his  mode  of 
dealing,  that  he  never  invited  aaj  visits  from 
spirits  in  general,  without  Sist  uvoking  the 
benevolent  spirits,  who,  by  this  intention,  were 
propitiated  and  scoured  for  his  protection, 
wadually  he  came  to  be  t^ed  of.  As  his 
coffee  declined,  his  spirits  came  into  fashion. 

The  Prince  Charles  happened  to  be  in  Leipii^  ] 
and  somehow  incurred  the  resentment  of  this  | 
coffee-bouse  magician,  who  was  heard  to  ose 
some  disrespectful  language  in  reference  to  the 
august  personage.  Tue  prince  actually  took 
the  trouble  of  despatching  an  officer  to  infliet 
personal  chastisnnent  on  him ;  but,  while  the 
punishment  was  being  inflicted,  the  magician 
rushed  into  a  corner,  and  there,  fli^giiur  hnnsdf 
onhJs  knees,  loudly  called  on  his  fnendly  spirits 
to  come  to  his  asaisfamee;  at  which  the  omcer, 
utterly  scared,  forbore  bis  chastisement,  and 
fied.  This  inspired  a  further  awe  of  the  magi- 
cian. Not  long  a^rwards,  be  resigned  the 
direction  of  his  coffee-bouse,  and  appeared  at 
Dresden  with  another  name,  and  the  qualify  of 
"  an  officer  in  the  service  of  France."  ' 

It  is  ourions  what  a  similarity  then  is  in  j 
the  chameleon  colours  of  these  gorgeous  Dul- 
camaras.  Courts  are  always  indispensable  to 
them.   The  ci-devant  coflieo-hoase  keeper  in  this  { 
new  chaitLoter  makes  an  attempt  to  be  pre-  , 
seated  at  oourt,  but  is  rebuffed.  Presently, 
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fanrerer.  Us  real  nams  ^cets  abroad ;  and  !hai\j 
U  tntTelled  to  Prince  Gharlea's  ears,  who  was 
now  living  at  the  palace  at  Dresden,  that  the 
coffee-liouse  keeper  wbom  be  had  obastised  by 
euraoj,  bad  aotaalW  oome  to  the  dtj.  The  news 
was  reoeived  by  Uie  poor  prinoB  vitb  prodi- 
^oms  alarm. 

Bchiepfer  was  staying  at  fbe  Hotel  de 
Pologne,  and  was  one  day  surprised  by  tiie  ar- 
riraL  of  the  repentant  prboe;  who  came,  in 
person,  to  entreat  his  forgiveness.  In  pre- 
sence of  several  persons  he  s«.lputted  to  the  de- 
gradattm  of  ^Aag  his  pardtm.  Hie  magician 
was  gradou  ewrigh  to  overlof^  tiie  [>ast, 
after  so  handsome  an  apology.  Item  the  prince 
ia  said  to  faaTC  hnmbly  begved  to  see  some  spe- 
dmenof  his  skill.  And  on  the  spot  he  dldbHed 
aome  ourioas  phenomena,  vrbim  had  only  the 
fiffeet  of  atimnteting  tiie  prince's  appetite.  He 
WHS  anxious  for  some  splendid  and  confonndii^ 
exertion.  The  nugicdan  was  willing  to  grati^ 
the  prince,  but  stipulated,  naturally  enough,  for 
a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  himself,  and  pos- 
flibly  to  get  ready  his  elaWate  and  complicated 
apparatus.  The  prince,  much  according  to  the 
modem  rittul,  was  lequeated  to  name  the  spirit 
he  desiicd  to  ndae ;  and,  afker  aome  thoni^i, 
he  selected  the  wdl-known  Chevalier  do  Baxe, 
Ins  own  vaole,  deeeaaed  not  Tery  long,  and  irho 
had  beqneathedtoluu alibis  proper^.  Hehad 
had  DO  ehildrei^  and  was  snspeiiAed  of  baring 
been  enonnonsly  rich.  Than  wert  ramoars  that 
larav  sums  were  seereted  &om«where  in  the 
pauee ;  and  that  the  gratefol  nephew,  already 
inheritor  of  all  his  nncle's  accessible  woaltb, 
had  other  motirea  than  the  Tcamii^^  of  affec- 
tion for  wishing  to  raise  the  ghost  <^  ins  re- 
lative. 

Tho  necromancer  professed  the  greatest  re- 
pugnance and  &iuclin8ti(m  to  the  whole  opera- 
tion. He  was  ooj,  and  maintained  a  sort  of 
coqoefay  •wbSA.  is  often  part  of  the  axmottiy  of 
modem  professors.  He  said  it  was  a  painful 
and  dististefnl  business,  fraught  with  general 
inddents  of  horror.  Much  persuasioii  was  ne- 
cessaij.  but  he  finally  >Kreed  to  fix  a  nu^t 
when  tbe  Chevalier  oe  Sao  should  be  oafled 
ap  from  the  gnre. 

Tbe  strictest  secresy  was  insisted  on ;  for  it 
was  known  that  tbe  reigningElector  was  strongly 
averse  to  such  experiments ;  and,  moreover, 
would  not  relish  the  scandal  and  public  remu-k 
which  would  most  likely  ensue.  I^e  grand 
gallery  was  selected  as  the  locus  in  quo,  and 
only  a  small  party  of  nineteen  were  let  into  the 
secret.  The  travelling  baronet  knew  several 
of  them  intimately,  and  describes  them  as  per- 
atma  of  "  consideration,  chanoter.  end  respect- 
ability." 

The^  all  met  at  an  appointed  hour  of  the 
niirht ;  tbe  prince,  his  friends,  and  the  performer. 
All  the  doors  and  windows  were  carefuUy  tried, 
and  as  carefn%  secured ;  and  all  being  satisfied 
that  DO  person  or  thing  could  see  his  entrance 
or  exit,  Schrepfer  stood  out  in  tbe  middle  and 
began  to  speak.  He  made  a  solemn  introductory 
harangue,  informed  tium  that  ^  apeotacu 


the^  were  about  to  witness  would  regnire  all 
their  firmnos ;  and  concluded  by  adriamg  such 
as  felt  timorous  or  feint-hearted  to  withdraw 
while  there  was  yet  opportunity.  No,  not 
exactly  that;  to  adopt  the  more  suspicious 
alternative  of  deriving  strength  and  comfort 
from  a  "  bowl  of  punch"  whiui  was  then  dis- 
closed to  view.*  This  preparation  for  wit- 
nessing a  feat  which  would  require  all  tbe 
critical  povrers  in  their  nicest  balance  un- 
^turbed  by  any  foreign  cloudy  influenoe, 
was,  strange  to  say,  ac«ded  to  by  nearly  all 
the  party;  the  temptstion,  we  presume, 
proving  too  seductive  for  the  German  oiva- 
nisation  then  present.  The  gentleman  wno 
afterwards  related  the  adventure,  alone  refused 
to  have  his  judgment  contaminated  by  the  mix- 
ture, and  declared  boldly  that  "  he  would  either 
see  aU  or  see  nothing."  Another  gentleman, 
who,  sajTs  Sir  Nathaniel,  ambiguously,  "pre- 
served his  presence  of  mind,"  placed  himself  at 
the  door  to  see  that  there  was  no  un£ur  play. 
It  is  not  mentioned  whether  this  gentleman  had 
passed  throi^b  the  spirituous  probation.  All 
things  being  ready,  tbe  feelings  of  the  compauy 
were  wrongnt  upoy  expectation  (and  punch)  to 
the  very  highest  pitch. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  by  tbe  mi^cian's 
retiring  into  a  corner  and  kneelii^  down  to  pray. 
His  invocationa  were  understood  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  spirits  ecnerally.  During  the 
process  he  was  seen  to  labour  under  very  great 
agitation,  and  to  work  violently  with  jenu  and 
cataleptic  gestures.  Much  impressed,  the  com* 
pany  waited  patiently,  and  at  length  were  re- 
warded by  hearing  m  the  windows  clattering 
violently.  Then  came  a  sound,  which  tbe  wit- 
ness unaffected  by  punch,  described  to  be  like 
"a  number  of  -wet  fingers  drawn  over  the  edge 
of  wine^i^asses."  Wet  fingers  drawn  over  the 
e^  of  wine-Klasses  are  quite  as  legitioiate 
spiritual  manifestations  as  cracks  and  other 
sounds  proceeding  &om  the  table  on  which 
those  liaises  may  be  standing.  But,  on  this 
occasion,  this  remarkable  mnaio  was  said  to 
announce  the  arrival  <^  the  good  or  protectinx 
spirits.  This  was  so  for  satiafoetory.  Aft» 
another  cataleptic  cUsplay  on  ^e  part  of  the 
Medium,  the  gentleman  unafTected  by  punch 
was  startled  by  sounds  of  quite  a  different  de- 
scription, "a  yelling  of  a  i&ightfal  and  unusual 
nature,"  and  ^ich  was  interpreted  as  proceed- 
ing firom  a  company  of  "  malignant  spirits,** 
newly  arrived. 

The  show  having  proceeded  thus  far,  altliough 
no  very  wonderful  feat  had  yet  been  perform^ 
we  lewn  that  the  company  were  "electrified 
with  amazement  or  petrified  with  horror" — a 
result  so  disproportioned  to  the  disposing  cause, 
that  we  are  stron^y  disposed  to  suspect  some- 
thing in  the  puiu^ 

The  invocations  vent  on  with  redoubled 


*  Hndi  as  a  moden  Vedliun,  on  a  eeiUbi  occa- 
sion within  our  kaowledga,  vary  atnwgjy  Impor- 
tmied  all  his  company  to  smell  a  eertab  IMS  ha  had 
bno^  wiUi  btan. 
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vigour ;  affairs  approached  a  crisis.  Tbe  eeotle- 
man  on  guard  at  the  door,  and  wliose  relations 
1o  tlie  punch  are  indistinct,  as  also  tlie  gentle- 
man who  was  wholly  unaffected  by  thatbeverace, 
narrowly  watched  for  what  was  to  follow.  The 
other  gentlemen,  having  become  "  electrified 
with  amazement  or  petrioed  with  horror,"  could 
not  offer  reliable  testimoDy. 

Suddenly  tbe  door  was  oarst  open.  Whether 
the  goitletnan  unseated  by  punch  was  leaning 
Against  it,  or  was  behind  it,  or  was  near  it,  are 
particulars  left  in  uncertainty.  But,  if  there  were 
amazed  electricity  and  petrified  horror  before, 
how  must  these  curious  sensations  have  been 
intensified  idwn  something  that  resembled  a  huge 
black  ball  came  bounding  or  tossing  along  the 
floor  into  the  room  !  Those  whose  faculties  were 
sufficiently  collected  to  observe  it  closely,  de- 
scribed it  as  a  sort  of  cloud  of  smoke  rolling 
along,  in  the  centre  of  which  could  be  made  out 
the  alarming  appearance  of  a  human  face, 
resembling  tbat  of  the  defunct  Clievalier  dc 
Saxe.  The  situation  was  fearful,  and  the  com- 
bination of  horror,  electrieity,  petrifaction,  con- 
fusion, and  hocussed  poncn,  was  enough  to 
strike  terrtH-  into  the  boldest  heart.  As  the 
spectators  were  standing  aghast  and  watching  the 
smoke's  manoeuvres,  a  voice  was  heard  to  issue 
from  it,  and  exclaim,  "  Charles,  what  wouldst 
thou  with  mef   Why  doel  thon  distorb  me  F" 

The  narrator  of  the  scene  is  surprised  that  no 
one  had  ooara|;e  to  draw  near  the  globe  or  ball ; 
and,  by  handlmg,  satisfy  himself  of  its  claims  to 
spirituality.  Sut,  in  respect  of  people  electri- 
fied with  amasement,  petrified  wuh  horror,  and 
also  driwged,  this  does  seem  rather  an  un- 
reasonal^  expectation.  Tlie  prince  was  the 
most  seriously  affected  of  aU.  He  flung  him- 
aelf  on  his  knees,  in  a  paroxysm  of  atigcct  terror, 
and  called  on  Heaven  to  forgive  his  profauitv : 
while  the  rest  of  the  partjr,  gathering  round  tkt 
magician,  distractedly  conjured  him  to  exertone 
more  stretch  of  his  wonderful  power,  and  dis- 
miss the  horriUe  spherical  intruder.  The  ounoing 
operator  pretended  that  this  was  an  office  of  yet 
greater  labour  and  difficulty,  and  went  tlux)ugli 
Eercnleau  spasms  in  his  efforts.  Nearly  an 
hour  was  consumed  in  this  struggle.  Finally, 
by  an  enormons  series  of  spasms,  U  was  at  last 
prevailed  on  to  retire.  Tae  spectators,  much 
relieved,  were  congratulating  themselves  ou  its 
disappearance,  when  the  door  once  more  burst 
open,  and  the  odious  sphere  came  bounding  in 
again,  all  smoke  and  light,  with  the  illumi- 
nated Saxe  fuic  in  the  centre.  After  another 
series  of  persuaiions,  it  vas  at  last  finally  got 
rid  of,  and  those  trho  assisted  at  the  curions 
performance  departed  in  as  much  peace  as  tiiey 
coulc^  recover. 

This  scene  is  worthy'  of  all  serious  reflection, 
but  is  scarcely  so  remarkable  as  some  feats 
which  have  distinguished  modem  s^nces.  It 
is  perhaps  a  more  unusual  circumstance  to  see 
a  Duman  figure  floating  in  air,  than  to  see  a 
fiery  ball  bursting  into  a  room.  The  solution  of 
the  travelling  baronet — with  whom  it  is  to  the 
last  a  mystery  why  no  one  "endeavoured  to  lay 


bands  on  the  spectre"— is:  *'  We  mnst  be  cwi-  ! 
tent  to  resolve  it  into  German  credulity  or 
superstition,  and  congratitiate  onrwelva  on  our 
mperioritw  to  sueA  puerile  ierrors." 

The  affair  itself  soon  got  abroad  thiongb  the 
city,  and  was  prompt  ly  conveyed  to  the  Biiector^s 
ears  as  a  choice  morsel  of  royal  gossip.  He 
took  it  op  with  much  displeuure,  as  it  east 
a  sort  of  baunted-house  flavour  around  the 
palace,  and  peremptorily  forbade  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  follies. 

His  successful  stroke  of  his  art,  by  a  cruel  | 
perversion  of  ends,  became  the  poor  nuuician's 
ruin;  for,  from  a  too  great  celebrity,  be' bad  to 
reture  back  to  hb  own  native  Leipzie,  where  it  ' 
is  said  he  founded  a  regular  school  of  ma^jc, 
took  pupils,  and  instructed  them  in  his  mystenes. 
In  that  city  he  performed  many  more  exttaordi-  i 
nary  feats,  mucn  of  the  same  description,  and  ' 
was  held  in  liigh  repute.   Yet,  strange  to  relate, 
this  happy  career  terminated  not  quite  Variously. 

He  bad  three  promising  scholars,  whose  ap- 
petite, whetted  1^  what  they  had^  learnt,  was 
eager  for  more  recondite  mysteries.  These 
their  master  promised  to  show.   A  day  wa» 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  and,  between  three 
and  four  in  the  morning,  th^  attended  kirn  < 
out  to  a  lonelv  wood  called  Koxendaal,  some  \ 
way  beyond  tlie  0Ltes.   At  this  appropriate- 
spot,  tbey  were  to  learn  all  that  th<7  were  to  | 
learn.   He  then  retired  into  a  secret  part  of  the 
f^ve  to  perform  his  private  incantatnns,  desir-  | 
ing  them  to  wait  for  him.   In  a  few  moments  i 
they  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and,    1 1 
running  to  the  spot,  fonnd  the  wretched  con-  ! 
juror  stretehed  out  in  the  agonies  of  death.   It   ^ ! 
was  said  that  be  had-  had  struB^ea  with  evil 
spirits,  and  that  his  life  was  made  miserable  by 
their  persecution.  Possibly  be  was  more  or  less 
insane,  and  that,  being  bronriit  to  the  laat  verge 
of  exposure,  he  arwaed  it  fay  luahitTewaice. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  miserable  boricaqoe. 


HTLAS. 

the 
tin 


HTiiAfl,  Hjlos  oomoB,  i . 

Down  the  vtae-dad  inouatahi, 
Water  pure  to  bring,  j ' 

From  the  distant  finiatain.  ■  \ 

Bylas,  Hylas  If  aps, 

O'er  the  mossy  boulder,  '| 
VTith  smiling,  boyish  fitc«,  '  j 

His  vase  upon  his  shoulder. 

Hvlas,  Bylas  sUya,  ' ' 

To  IlnRer  In  the  velleys,  j 
Then  to  htor  the  birds, 

Near  tbe  wood  he  lUUiee.  j 

"  Hj  las,  HjUs,"  caU  ' 

The  echoes  from  the  mountain,  i . 

As  ha  tripe  and  rings,  I ' 

Bastenlns  to  tbe  foantaio. 

Bylai,  Hylas  runs,  | 
Happy  aa  the  ewallow 


[HyUs,  one  of  tbe  companions  of  Jason  in 
Argoneatic  expedition,  was  carried  away  by 
nympbs  as  be  was  drawing  water.] 
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(Heedless  tb&t  the  b«wkfl 
Fut  babind  it  follonr), 
When  among  the  byacintlH 

Butterflies  are  akimiainff, 
Wfiere  among  the  floating  flowcn, 
The  clear  stream  is  hrininiDg. 

Hj'Ias,  Hrlas  mna, 

Down  twtwcen  tba  lanrels, 
Whare,  beside  bar  nast, 

Philomela  canda : 
Where  the  shadow  dark, 

Still  doth  creeping  linger. 
Pointing  at  the  stream 

With  a  boding  floger. 

"  Hylas,  Ilylas,"  moaned 

The  flf'trees  o'er  the  rirer, 
Boding] y  the  wind 

Mflde  the  ilex  shiTer. 
Boding  screams  the  bird, 

From  its  craggy  ^ria, 
Aa  tbe  nn  nproee, 

Pfow  the  do  ads  all  fiarj-. 

"Hrlas.Hylaa  comes," 

Sing  tbe  nymphs  togetiier. 
As  thev  hear  the  sound 

or  bis  sandal  leather. 
"  Bjlas,  Hylas  cornea, 

Fairest  child  of  nortti; 
Warn  him  not.  Old  Earth, 

Or  thoo,  Sna  imnortalt 

Do  not  warn  bim,  thmshca, 
Do  not  warn  bim,  anakaa. 
Green  and  gold  ud  gUateidngi 
In  the  myrtle  brakaa. 

Tbou,  tortt^  do  not  dick 
Thy  shell  against  yon  boolder, 

I^t  be  turn  and  toas 
Tbe  urn  from  off  bii  ahonlder." 

Hylas,  Hyla*  eomei, 

Stooping  to  tba  riw, 
Where  the  laurel-trae 

Just  then  seems  to  shiver. 
Then  the  white  arms  ooaatleu 

Rise  fh>m  ont  the  water. 
Seizing  him  with  shouts 

Of  sweet  but  modting  laughter. 

Swiftly  down  the  stream, 

With  the  current  (Riding, 
Bear  the  nymplw  tbdr  prise, 

Wltb  a  sweat  dnMing. 
B^as,  Hylaa  ealb, 

To  the  eoholDg  moant^n. 
All  in  vain  to  earth, 

To  doud,  and  sea,  and  firantain. 

Hylas,  Hylas,  nymphs 

With  their  white  arma  pinion, 
Bearing  him  along, 

To  thdr  own  dominion ; 
Crowning  him  with  flowers. 

Soothing  him  with  kisata, 
Ungfng  to  him  aongi 

Or  Immortal  blisses.  ■ 

So  the  siren  pleasarea 

Bear  away  for  ever 
Ticttms  deep  enchanted, 

Wretches  waking  never. 


So  OR  Time's  dark  carrent. 
We,  too,  swift  are  Riding, 

While  npon  our  raft. 
King  Death  aita  deriding. 


THE  UNCOMMEROIAi  TRAVELLER. 

"WiTHn)  sotnany  jarda  of  this  Corent  Garden 
lodgii^  of  mine,  as  within  so  mmj  yards  of 
Weatmiiuter  Abbey,  Saint  Faut*s  Catbedral,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Prisons,  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  all  the  Institntions  that  govern  tlie 
land,  I  can  find— snuf  liud,  whetlier  I  will  or 
no— 4n  the  open  streets,  shameful  instances  of 
neglect  of  children;  intolerable  toleration  of  tlie 
engenderinent  of  paapers,  idlers,  thieves,  races 
of  wretched  and  destructive  cripples  both  in  body 
and  mind,  a  miserr  to  themselves,  a  miser;  to 
tite  community,  a  aisf^cc  to  civilisation,  and  an 
outrage  on  Christianity.  I  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  aa  easy  of  demonstration  as  any  sum  in  any 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  if  the 
State  would  b^in  its  work  and  duty  at  the 
ba^nning,  and  would  with  the  stnmg  hand 
take  those  cfaSdren  out  of  the  streets,  wtiite 
they  are  yet  children,  and  wisely  train  them,  it 
would  make  them  a  part  of  Englasd'a  ^ory,  not 
its  duune — of  England's  strength,  not  its  T«ik- 
nesa— would  raise  good  soldiers  and  sulors,  and 
good  citizens,  and  many  great  men,  oat  of  the 
seeds  of  its  criminal  population.  Yet  I  go  on 
bearing  with  the  enormity  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
and  1  go  on  reading  the  Farliamentary  D-c- 
bates  as  if  they  were  something,  and  I  con- 
cern myself  far  more  sbont  one  railway-bridge 
across  a  public  thorough^uie,  than  about  a  dozen 
generations  of  scrofula,  ignorance,  wickedness, 
prostitution,  poverty,  and  felony.  I  can  slip 
out  at  my  door,  in  the  small  boars  after  any  mid- 
night, and,  in  one  irireuifr  of  the  pnriiens  of 
Covent  Garden  Market,  can  beMd  a  state  of 
infancy  and  youth,  as  vile  as  if  a  BonrlKm  sat 
upon  the  En^ish  throne ;  a  great  police  force 
looking  on  with  authority  to  do  no  more  than 
worry  and  hunt  the  dreadful  vermin  into  cor- 
ners, and  tliere  leave  them.  Within  tlie  length 
of  a  few  streets  I  can  find  a  workhouse,  mis- 
man^d  with  that  dull  short-siglited  obstinacy 
that  Its  greatest  opportunities  as  to  the  cliitdren 
It  receives  are  lost,  and  yet  not  a  farthing  saved 
to  any  one.  But  tbe  wheel  goes  round,  and 
round,  and  round ;  and  because  it  goes  round — 
so  I  am  told  by  the  politest  aatbonties — it  eoes 
well." 

Tiras  I  reflected,  one  day  in  tiie  'Wfaitann  week 
last  past,  as  T  floated  down  the  Thames  among 
tbe  oridges,  lookinj^— not  inappropriately — at 
the  drags  that  were  oaoging  up  at  certain  dirty 
stairs  to  hook  the  drowned  out,  and  at  the 
nomerons  conveniences  provided  to  facilitate 
their  tumbling  in.  My  object  in  that  uncom- 
mercial journey  called  up  another  train  of 
thmurht,  and  it  ran  as  follows ; 

"  When  I  was  at  school,  one  of  seventy  boys, 
I  wonder  by  what  secret  understanding  our 
attention  began  to  wander  when  we  had  pored 
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over  our  books  for  some  bonis.  I  wonder  by 
what  ingenuity  ve  bronxbt  on  that  confused 
state  of  mind  when  sense  became  nonsense,  when 
figures  wouldn't  work,  when  detd  btnguages 
wouldn't  construe,  when  lire  languages  wouldn't 
be  spoken,  when  memory  woolda't  come>  when 
duiness  and  Tiicsni^  wOiildA*t  n.  I  (Honot 
remember  that  we  erer  conspired  to  be  sleepy 
after  dinner,  or  that  weerw  particiilarljwinted 
to  be  stnpid,  and  to  have  flashed  faces  and  hot 
beating  heads,  or  to  find  blank  hopelessness  and 
obscontj  this  afternoon  in  what  would  become 
perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  freahness  of  to- 
morrow morning.  We  soltered  for  these  things, 
and  they  made  us  miserable  enough.  Neit£^r 
do  I  remember  thai  we  ever  bound  ourselves  by 
any  secret  oath  or  other  solemn  obligation,  to 
&id  the  seats  getting  too  hard  to  be  sat  upon 
after  a  certain  time;  or  to  have  intolerable 
twitches  in  oar  legs,  rendering  us  aggressive  and 
malidoos  with  those  members ;  or  tobetroabled 
with  a  similar  uneasiuesa  in  our  elbows,  attended 
with  fistto  consequences  to  onr  neighbours ;  or 
to  carry  two  pounds  of  lead  in  the  diest,  four 
wraiidB  in  the  head,  and  sevenl  actrra  blne- 
ootto  in  eadi  ear.  Ye^foreBttun,vo8affered 
under  those  distresses,  and  wen  alwi^  cha^;ed 
1^  for  hhouring  under  thetn.  as  if  we  had  brought 
tiiem  on,  of  oar  own  deliberate  aot  and  deed. 
Afi  to  the  mental  portion  of  them  being  my  own 
Cinlt  in  my  own  case — I  should  liloB  w  au  any 
well-trained  and  experienced  teacher,  sot  to  say 
peyeholoffist.  And  as  to  the  physical  portitm — 
I  should  like  to  aak  Pkotsbsoe  Owxm." 

It  happened  that  I  had  a  small  bundle  of 
puers  with  me,  on  what  is  called  "  The  Half- 
Time  System"  in  schools.  Befeiring  to  one  of 
those  pqiers  I  found  that  the  iudefatiM^le  ICk. 
Chabwice  had  been  beforehand  with  me,  and 
had  already  asked  Professor  Owen :  who  had 
handsome^  nqiUed  thai  I  was  not  to  blame«  but 
that,  bdng  tronbkd  with  a  akdeton,  and  having 
been  constitnted  aocording  to  certain  natural 
laws,  I  and  my  skeleton  were  unfortunately 
bound  by  those  laws— even  in  school— and  had 
comported  ouraelves  aceocdindy.  Much  com- 
forted by  the  good  Professor's  oeing  on  my  side, 
I  read  on  to  i&oover  whether  the  mdebugable 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  taken  up  tiie  mental  part  of 
my  afflictions.  I  found  that  he  had,  and  that  he 
bad  rained  on  my  behalf,  Sib  BsHiAiinr  B&odie, 
SiE  Divm  WmtiB,  Sm  Walteb  Scott,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  For  which  I 
beg  Sir.  Chadwidc,  if  this  should  meet  his  eye, 
to  aoocvt  my  warm  acknowledgments. 

Up  to  tut  time  I  had  retained  a  misgiving 
that  the  seventy  nnfbrtnnates  of  whom  I  was 
one,  mast  have  been,  wUhoat  knoving  it, 
leagned  together  by  the  spirit  of  evil  in  a  sort  of 
penetual  Quy  Fawkes  Plot,  to  grope  about  in 
vaults  with  ^k  lanterns  after  a  certain  period 
of  continuous  study.  But  now  the  misgiving 
vanished,  and  I  floated  on  with  a  quieted  mind 
to  see  the  Half-Time  System  in  action.  For  that 
was  the  purpose  of  my  joori^,  both  by  steam- 
boat on  the  Thames,  aiu  by  very  dirty  railway 
on  the  shore.   To  which  last  inrtitution,  I  bqg 


to  recommend  the  legal  use  of  cote  as  engine- 
fuel,  rather  than  the  ille^  use  of  coal;  the 
recommendation  is  quite  disinterested,  for  I  was 
most  liberally  snppiied  with  small  coal  on  the 
journey,  for  which  no  chai^  was  made.  I  had 
not  only  my  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  filled,  bnt  my 
hat,  and  aU  my  pockets,  and  my  pooket-bool^ 
and  my  watch. 

The  y.D.8.C.R.C.  (or  Very  Dirty  and  Small 
Coal  Hailway  Company)  delivered  me  close  to 
my  destination,  and  I  soob  found  the  Half- 
Time  System  est^ltkhed  in  spadons  premises, 
and  fre^yplac^  at  my  coDvoiienee  and  dis< 
posal. 

What 'would  I  see  first,  of  the  Half-Time 
System  P  I  chose  Military  DrilL  "  Atten— tion !" 
Instantly,  a  hundred  boys  stood  forth  in  the  jj 
pared  yard  as  one  bov;  bright,  quick,  eager,  jj 
steady,  watchful  for  «ie  look  of  command,  in-  | 
stant  and  ready  for  the  word.  Not  only  was 
there  complete  precision — complete  accord  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  ear— bnt  an  alotness  in  the 
doing  of  the  thing  which  deprived  it,  curiously, 
of  its  monotonous  or  mecbmical  character. 
There  was  perfect  uniformity  and  yet  an  indi- 
vidual spirit  and  emulation.  Wo  spectator  eoold 
donbt  tiuit  the  boys  liked  it.  With  non-com- 
missioned offiwrs  varying  from  a  vard  to  a  yard 
and  a  half  high,  the  r^nlt  coula  not  possibly 
have  been  attained  otherwise.  They  marcfaet^ 
and  counter-marched,  and  formed  in  line  and 
square,  and  company,  and  aii^  file  ai^  double 
file,  and  performed  a  variety  of  evolutions ;  all 
most  admirably.  In  respect  of  an  air  of  enjoy- 
able understanding  of  what  titey  were  about, 
which  seems  to  be  forbidden  to  English  soldiers, 
the  boys  might  have  been  small  French  troops. 
When  they  were  dismissed,  and  the  broadsword 
exercise,  kmited  to  a  much  smaller  number,  suc- 
ceeded, the  bt^s  who  had  no  part  in  that  new 
drill,  tither  boked  on  attentirc^,  ot  disported, 
themsdves  in  a  gymnasinni  bsrd  'The 
steadiness  of  the  broadswtnd  bm  on  t&ir  short 
legs,  and  the  firmness  with  wMoi  they  sustained 
the  different  positiom,  was  truly  remarkable. 

The  broadsword  exercise  over,  suddenly  there 
was  great  excitement  and  a  rush.  Naval 

Driur 

In  a  comer  of  the  ground  stood  a  decked 
mimic  ship,  with  real  masts,  ysrds,  and  sails — 
mainmast  seventy  fieet  high.  At  the  word  of 
command  from  tne  Sldpper  of  this  ship — a  ma- 
ho^y-faced  Old  Salt,  with  the  indrspensable 
quid  in  his  cheek,  the  true  nautical  roll,  and  all 
wonderfully  complete— the  rigging  vras  covered 
with  a  swarm  of  boys :  one,  tM,  first  to  spring 
into  the  shrouds,  otttatripj^ngaU  the  others,  ana 
resting  on  the  track  of  the  mua-topniast  in  no 
time. 

And  now  we  stood  out  to  sea,  in  a  most 
amazing  manner;  the  Kipper  himself,  the 
whole  crew,  the  Uncommercial,  and  all  hands 
present,  implicitly  beUeving  that  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose,  that  the  wind  had  that  instant 
chopped  round  and  sprung  up  fair,  and  that  we 
were  away  on  a  vo?!^  round  the  world,  Oet  all 
sail  upon  ner !   Wim  a  wdl  my  lads !   Lay  out 
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upon  the  main-yard  there  !  Look  alive  at  the 
leather  eariiiif !  Cheery,  mj  hoys !  Let  go 
the  sheet  nov  V  Stand  by  at  the  braces,  you ! 
With  a  will,  alofl;  there!  Belay,  starboard 
watcb !  f  ifer !  Come  aft,  fifer,  and  gire  'em 
a  tone !  Fortiinth,  springs  np  fifer,  fife  in  band 
— smallest  bor  ever  seeD-^big  lump  on  temple, 
hanng  lately  fallen  down  on  a  paring-etone — 
nyes  em  a  tone  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
Hooioar.  fifer !  With  a  will,  my  lads  I  Tip 
'em  a  Hveliei:  aas,  ilfer!  Tifer  tips  *em  a 
Uvelia-  one,  and  exoitement  increases.  Shake 
'em  ont>  my  lads!  Well  done!  There  yon 
have  her !  Pretty, pretty !  Bvery  rag nponaer 
she  oan  carry,  wind  rivht  astam,  and  sup  catting 
throngb  the  water  fifteen  knot  an  hour ! 

At  this  AiTonrable  moment  of  our  voyaee, 
I  gave  the  alarm  "  A  man  orerboaid!"  (on  the 
gravel),  bat  hewafe  immediaidy  recovered,  none 
the  worse.  Presently,  I  obaerved  the  8ki{^r 
oveiboard,  bat  forbore  to  nuaition  it,  as  he 
seemed  in  no  wise  disoonoetted  by  the  acoident. 
Indeed,  I  soon  oame  to  tcffacd  the  Skipper  as 
aiiamplnb{onscteatiUe.fbrlie  wassoperpetnaUy 
phmging  overboard  to  look  up  at  the  hands 
aloft,  that  he  was  oftener  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  than  on  deck.  His  pride  in  his  crew  on 
those  occasions  was  deliehttul,  and  the  conven- 
tional nnintellifribility  o1  his  orders  in  the  ears 
of  ancomraeroial  lancUubbers  and  loblolly  boys, 
though  they  were  always  intelligible  to  the 
crew,  was  hardly  less  pleasant.  But  we  eouldnt 
expect  to  go  on  in  this  way  for  ever;  dirty 
weather  came  on,  and  tiien  worse  weather,  and 
when  we  least  expected  it  we  got  into  tre- 
mendous difflcnlties.  Screw  loose  in  the  chart 
peiiuqe  something  oertaiuly  Wrong  some- 
where—but  here  we  were  with  breakers  ahaad, 
mv  lads,  driving  liead  on,  alap  on  a  lee  shore ! 
The  Skipper  broach«l  this  temfic  aanoonoement 
in  snch  f^eat  agitatioik  that  the  small  fifer,  not 
fifeing  now,  but  stanoing  looking  on  near  the 
wheel  with  his  fife  under  his  arm,  seemed  for 
the  moment  quite  unboyed,  though  be  speedily 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  In  the  tniag 
ciroumstaDces  that  ensued,  the  Skipper  and  tiie 
crew  proved  wcartfay  of  one  ainother.  The  Skipper 
got  ih^fully  hoarse,  but  otherwise  was  maeter 
of  the  sitaation.  The  man  at  the  wlieel  did 
wonders ;  all  hands  (exomt  the  fifer)  were  tnmed 
up  to  wear  ship ;  and  I  observed  the  fifer,  when 
we  were  at  our  greatest  eKtremitj*  to  «efer  to 
some  doooflscnt  m  Us  vaiiteoaA-poi^et,  whudi 
I  conoeired  to  be  his  wiH.  I  Oiiik  she  atnu^. 
1  was  not  myself  coneeioas  of  any  collision,  bnt 
I  saw  the  Skipper  so  very  often  washed  over- 
board and  back  agam,  that  I  oould  only  impute 
it  to  the  bnting  of  the  ship.  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  seaman  to  deecribe  the  numauvtcs  fay  which 
we  were  saved,  but  they  made  the  Skipper  very 
hot  (French  poliahiw  lus  mahogany  laoe)  and 
the  wew  very  nimble,  and  snooceded  to  a 
marvel  i  for,  wi^  a  bw  minutes  o£  the  first 
alarm,  we  lud  wore  ship  and  «ot  her  off,  and 
were  all  a-tauto— ^ott  I  f^t  very  grateful 
for:  not  tliat  I  knew  what  it  was,  but  that  I 
peroaired  that  we  had  not  been  aU  a-t»uto 


lately.  Land  now  appeared  on  onr  weather-bow, 
and  we  shaped  our  coarse  for  it,  having  the 
wind  abeam,  and  frequently  changing  the  man  at 
the  helm,  in  order  that  every  man  might  have  his 
spell.  We  worked  into  harbour  under  {Hvsperous 
oiroumstanoei,  and  furiod  our  saUa,  and  stjuared 
onr  yards,  and  made  all  ship-shape  and  land* 
some,  and  so  onr  voysge  ended.  Whcm  I  oom- 
plimuted  the  Skipper  at  parting  on  bis  exfrtions 
and  those  of  his  galbut  crew,  lie  informed  ne 
that  the  latter  were  ^vided  for  the  worst,  all 
hands  being  tanght  to  swim  and  dive ;  and  he 
added  that  the  able  seaman  at  the  luain-tc^mast 
track  ei^eaially,  could  dive  as  deep  as  he  could 
go  high. 

The  next  adventure  that  be&l  me  in  my  visit 
to  the  Short-Timers,  wss  the  sudden  apparitioii 
of  a  military  band.  I  had  been  inspeoung  the 
hammocks  of  the  crew  of  the  good  ship,  when  I 
saw  with  astonishment  that  several  musical  in- 
stnuneDta,  brasen  and  of  great  sice,  iqipeared  to 
have  soddenly  devebped  two  legs  each,  sad  to 
be  trotting  about  a  yud.  AndmyasionisluBeBt 
was  heightened  when  I  observed  a  large  dram, 
that  had  previonsly  been  leaning  he^lees  against 
a  wall,  taking  a  stout  position  on  {our  legs. 
Approaching  this  dram  and  looking  over  it,  I 
found  two  boys  behind  it  (it  was  too  much  fn- 
one),  and  then  I  found  that  each  of  the  brazen 
instromente  had  brought  out  a  boy,  and  was 
going  to  discourse  sweet  sounds.  The  boys— 
not  amitting  the  fifer,  now  playing  a  new  in- 
strument—were dressed  in  neat  uniform,  and 
3tood  up  in  a  circle  at  their  muaio-stands,  like 
any  tAher  Military  Band.  They  ^ayed  a  march 
two,  and  then  we  had  Guer  boys.  Cheer, 
and  then  we  had  Yankee  Doodle,  and  we 
finished,  as  in  ki^  dntr  bound,  with  Qui  Save 
the  Queen.  T&b  banirs  proficiency  was  per- 
fectly wonderfal,  and  it  was  not  at  all  won- 
derful that  the  whole  body  corporate  of  Short- 
Timers  listened  with  faces  of  the  liveliest  inte- 
rest and  pleasure. 

What  happened  noxt  among  the  Short- 
Timecs  P  As  if  the  band  had  blown  me  into  a 
great  oUas-room  out  of  their  faraEcn  tubes,  m  a 
great  elaas-room  I  fouad  myself  now,  with  the 
whole  dioral  force  of  Short-ISmers  singing  the 
praises  of  a  summer's  day  to  1^  harmonium, 
and  mv  small  bat  high^-respeoted  friend  the 
fifer  blaxisg  away  vooiUy,  as  if  had  bem 
saving  up  his  wmd  for  toe  lasttwelvanunth; 
also  the  whole  orew  of  the  good  sh^  Namdeis 
swarming  up  and  down  the  srale  as  if  th^  had 
never  swarmed  up  and  down  fJie  xi{^(ing.  This 
done,  we  threw  our  whole  power  into  Ood 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  biassed  his 
Royal  Highness  to  such  w  extent  that,  for  my 
own  Uncommercial  part,  I  gasped  again  when  it 
wm  OYCt.  The  moment  this  was  done,  we 
formed,  with  surpassing  freshness,  into  hollow 
aqnares,  and  &U  to  work  at  oral  lessons,  as  if 
we  nercr  did,  and  had  never  thought  of  doing, 
ae^ing  else. 

Let  a  veil  be  drawn  over  the  self-committals 
into  which  the  nnoommercisd  Traveller  would 
have  been  betrayed  but  for  a  disoreet  zetioottoe, 
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coupled  with  an  air  of  absolute  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  tlmt  artful  personage.  Take  the 
square  of  five,  multiply  it  by  fifteen,  divide  it 
by  three,  dedniot  eiffhi  &om  it,  add  four  dozen  to 
it,  give  me  the  resou  in  peace,  and  tell  me  how 
many  eggs  I  could  get  for  it  at  three  farthings 
apiece.  The  probum  is  hardly  atated,  when  a 
dozen  small  boys  pour  out  answers.  Some  wide, 
some  very  nearly  right,  some  worked  as  far  as 
they  go  with  such  accuracy,  as  at  once  to  show 
what  link  of  the  chain  has  been  dropped  in  the 
hurrr.  For  the  moment,  none  are  quite  right ; 
but  oehold  a  labonring  spirit  beating  the  buttons 
on  its  corporeal  waistcoat,  in  a  }»rocess  of  in- 
terual  calculation,  aai  knittinf^  an  aocideutal 
bump  on  its  corporeal  forehead  in  a  concentra- 
tion of  mental  arithmetic !  It  is  my  honourable 
friend  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so)  tJie 
fifer.  With  right  arm  eagerly  extended  in  token 
of  being  inspired  with  an  answer,  and  witli 
light  leg  foremost^  the  fifer  solves  the  myater;r  ' 
then  reads  both  arm  and  leg,  and  with  bump  ia 
ambusb  awaits  tlie  next  poser.  Take  the  sqiuure 
of  three,  multiply  it  hj  seven,  divide  it  by  four, 
add  fifty  to  it,  take  thirteen  from  it.  multiply  it 
by  two,  double  it,  give  me  the  readt  m  pence, 
and  say  how  many  halfpence.  Wiae  as  the 
serpent  is  the  four  feet  of  performer  on  the 
nearest  approach  to  that  instrument,  whose 
ri^ht  arm  instantly  appears,  and  quenches  this 
arithmetical  fire.  Tell  me  something  about 
Qreat  Britain,  tell  me  something  about  its 
principal  productions,  teU  me  something  about 
its  ports,  tell  me  something  about  its  seas  and 
rivers,  tell  me  something  about  coal,  iron,  cotton, 
timber,  tin,  and  turpentine.  The  lioUow  square 
bristles  wiUi  extended  right  arms;  but  ever 
faithful  to  fiact  is  the  fifer,  erar  wise  as  the  ser- 
pent ia  the  performer  on  that  instrument,  ever 
prominentlv  buoyant  and  brilliant  are  all  members 
of  the  band.  I  observe  the  player  of  the  cym- 
bals to  dash  at  a  sounding  answer  now  and  tben 
rather  tliannot  cut  in  at  idl;  but  I  take  that  to 
be  in  the  way  of  his  instrument.  All  these  ques- 
tions, and  many  such,  are  put  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  by  one  who  has  never  examined 
these  boys.  The  Uocommerciai,  invUed  to  add 
another,  falteringly  demands  how  many  birth- 
days a  man  bom  on  the  twent^-nintli  of  Fe- 
bruary will  have  had  on  completing  his  fiftietli 
jeuf  A  general  perception  of  trap  and  pitfal 
uutantly  arises,  and  the  fifer  is  seen  to  reture 
behind  the  corduroys  of  his  next  udghbours, 
as  peroeiving  special  necessity  for  collecting 
himself  and  communing  with  his  mind.  Mean- 
while,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  suggests  that 
the  man  wUl  have  had  only  one  birthday  in  all 
that  time,  for  how  c»n  any  man  have  more  than 
one,  seeing;  that  he  is  bom  onoe  and  dies  once  ? 
The  btusliing  Uncommercial  stands  corrected, 
and  amends  the  formula.  Pondering  ensues, 
two  or  three  wrong  answers  are  offered,  and 
Cmbals  strikes  up  "  Six !"  but  doesn't  know 
why.  Tlien  modestly  emerging  from  his  Aca- 
demic Grove  of  corduroys  appears  the  fifer, 
right  arm  extended,  right  leg  foremost,  bump 
irradiated.   "  Twelve,  and  two  over  ■" 


The  feminine  Short-Timers  passed  a  similar 
examination,  and  very  ereditably  too.  Would 
liave  done  better  purhaps,  with  a  little  more 
geniality  on  the  part  of  their  pupil-teacher: 
for  a  oo\d  eye.  my  young  friend,  and  a  bard 
abrupt  manner.are  not  by  any  means  the  powerful 
engines  tluit  your  innocence  aappoaes  them  to 
be.  Both  giru  and  boys  wrote  excellently,  from 
copy  and  dictation ;  both  oould  cook ;  both  could 
mend  their  own  clothes ;  both  could  dean  up  •' 
everything  about  them  in  an  orderly  and  skilful  ; 
way,  the  girls  having  womanly  household  know-  j 
ledge  superadded.   Order  and  method  began  in  ' 
the  songs  of  the  Infant  School  which  1  visited 
likewise.and  they  were  even  in  their  dwarf  degree  | 
to  be  found  in  the  Nursery,  where  the  Unoom-  i 
mercial  widking-stick  was  carried  off  with  accia-  j 
mationp,  and  where  "the  Doctor" — a  medical  } 
gentieman  of  two,  who  took  his  degree  on  the  i| 
ni^  when  he  was  found  at  an  apothecary's  door   1 1 
—did  the  honours  of  the  establishmmt  with  'i 
gre^  urlHinity  and  eeiety.  |  j 

These  have  long  been  exeelleat  wAools ;  lon^  ' 
before  the  days  of  the  Short-Time.   I  first  saw  I 
them,  twelve  or  flfteeu  years  ago.   Bat  since  I 
the  intnxlnction  of  the  Short-Time  system  it  has  1 
been  proved  here  that  eighteen  hours  a  week  of  ] 
book-leaming  are  more  profitable  than  tbirty-six, 
and  that  the  pupils  are  far  quicker  and  brighter  ' 
than  of  yore.   The  good  maueuces  of  music  on  1 
the  whole  body  of  chiUli-ett  have  likewise  been  | 
surprisingly  proved.   Obviously  another  of  the  \ 
immense  advantages  of  the  Short-Time  System 
to  the  cause  of  good  ednoation  is  the  great 
dimmulioa  of  its  cost,  and  of  the  period  of  time  \ 
over  wbidi  it  extends.   The  last  ii  a  most  im>  i 
portant  eonaiduation,  as  {wor  paoenta  urn  always 
impitieat  to  profit  br  their  diildreii's  libonr.  ' 

It  will  be  objected :  Stetiv,  that  this  is  all  - 
very  well,  but  special  loeu  adractages  and 
special  selection  of  children  moat  be  necessary  ! 
to  such  success.   Secondly,  that  this  is  all  very 
well,  but  murt  be  very  expensive.  Thirdh,  that 
this  is  all  very  well,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  (be  : 
results,  sir,  no  proof. 

On  the  first  head  of  Local  adrautagea  and  t! 
special  selection.  Wonld  limefaoaae  fUAa  be  I ' 
picked  out  for  the  site  of  a  Children's  Paradise  f  ; : 
Or  would  the  legitimate  and  Ulentinote  pauper  i ' 
children  of  the  loi|[-shore  population  of  sndi  j' 
a  rirer-aide  district  be  regarded  as  unuaa-  |' 
ally  favourable  spednMos  to  work  wUh  P  Yet  ' 
these  schools  are  at  lamehouse,  and  are  the  I 
Pauper  Sehocds  of  the  Stepney  Paopv  Uuoil  I 

On  the  seoottd  bead  of  npense.  Wonld  six-  I 
pence  a  week  be  considerect  a  very  lam  cost  I 
for  the  education  of  eaeh  pupil,  uelucung  ^1 
salaries  of  teachers  and  ratiwu  of  t««ehersf  But 
supposing  the  cost  were  not  sixpoice  a  week, 
not  fivepeoce  ?  It  is  voDBTBacaB-HUFFBitNT. 

On  the  third  head  of  no  proof,  sir,  no  proof. 
Is  there  any  proof  in  the  facts  tliat  Pupil  Teachers 
more  in  number,  and  more  highly  qualified,  have 
been  produced  here  under  the  Short-Time  system 
than  under  the  Lon^-Time  system  P  That  the 
Sliort-Timers,  in  a  writing  OMnp^ition,  beat  Uie 
Long- Timers  of  a  first-class  National  School  P 
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That  the  sailor-bojs  are  in  such  demand  for 
merchant  ships,  that  vbereaa,  before  they  were 
trained.  10/.  premium  used  to  be  given  with 
each  boy — too  often  to  some  gre«dy  brute 
of  a  drunken  skipper,  who  disappearea  before 
the  term  of  ap)»eiktiaeahip  was  out,  if  the  ill- 
used  boy  didii*t-~ci4)taiiiB  of  the  best  oharacter 
I    now  take  Jhese  boys  more  than  willingly,  with 
j    no  premium  at  all  r   That  theT  are  also  muob 
I    esteemed  in  the  Royal  Nary,  wnk^  Iher  prefer, 
I    "because  eTery thing  is  so  neat  and  clean  and 
j    orderly"  P   Or,  is  there  any  proof  in  Naval  cap- 
I    tains  writiDir,  "  Xoni  little  fellows  are  aU  that  I 
!    can  desire"  P   Or,  is  there  any  proof  in  sucb 
i    testimony  as  this:  "The  owner  of  a  vessel 
I    called  at  the  school,  and  said  that  as  his  ship 
'    was  going  down  (^annel  on  her  last  voyage, 
I    with  one  of  the  boys  from  the  school  on  board, 
,    the  pilot  said,  *  It  would  be  as  well  if  the  royal 
j    were  lowered ;  I  wish  it  were  down.'  Without 
waiting  for  any  order*,  and  unobserved  by  the 

fiilot,  tne  lad,  whom  taey  had  taken  on  board 
rem  the  sdiod,  instantly  monnted  the  mast 
and  lowered  the  royal,  and  at  the  next  glance 
of  the  pilot  to  the  masthead,  he  perceived  that 
the  sail  had  been  let  down.   He  exclaimed, 
j    '  Who's  done  that  job  P'   Tlie  owner,  who  was 
,    on  board,  said,  *  That  was  the  little  fellow  whom 
I  put  on  board  two  days  ago.*   The  pilot  im- 
I    mediately  said,  *  Why,  where  conld  he  have  been 
brought  up  P   That  boy  had  never  seen  the  sea 
I    or  been  on  a  real  ship  before"  ?   Or,  is  there 
I    any  proof  in  these  boys  being  in  greater  demand 
I    for  Regimental  Bauds  than  the  Union  can  meet  P 
Or,  in  ninety<eigfat  of  them  having  ^ne  into 
I    Renmental  Bands  b  three  yesrsF  (>,  in  twelve 
of  uiem  being  in  the  band  (UF<mere^mentP  Or, 
I    in  tbe  colonel  of  that  n^ment  writing,  ''We 
want  six  ittore  boys;  they  are  excdievt  lads"  F 
Or,  in  one  of  theooye  having  risen  to  be  band- 
corporal  in  the  same  regiment  P   Or,  in  em- 
,     ployera  of  i^l  kinds  chorusing,  "  Give  ua  drilled 
boys,  /or  they  are  prompt,  obedient,  and  punc- 
tual" P   Other  proofs  I  have  myself  beheld  with 
I    these  Uncommercial  eyes,  though  I  do  not  regard 
'    myself  as  having  a  right  to  relate  in  what  social 
I    positions  they  oave  seen  respeoted  men  and 
women  who  were  once  pauper  children  of  the 
I    Stepney  Union. 

Into  what  admirable  soldiers  others  of  these 
boys  have  the  capabilities  for  being  turned,  I 
I    need  not  point  out.   Man^y  of  them  are  always 
ambitions  of  military  semce ;  and  once  upon  a 
time  when  an  old  bov  oame  back  to  see  t£e  old 
{    place,  a  cavalry  soldier  all  complete,  itiii  hh 
,  I   tpun  on,  such  a  yearning  broke  out  to  get  into 

I  cavalry  regimcnta  and  wear  those  sublime  ap- 
pendages, that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  excite- 

i;  menta  ever  known  in  the  school.  The  giris 
j  make  excellent  domestic  servants,  and  at  cer- 
! ;  tain  periods  come  back,  a  score  or  two  at  a  time, 
,  I  to  see  the  old  building,  and  to  take  tea  with  the 
;  i  old  teachers,  and  to  Lear  the  old  band,  and  see 
;  j   the  old  ship  with  her  masts  towering  up  above 

I I  the  neis-hbouriiig  roofs  and  chimneys.  As  to 
,j  the  physical  health  of  these  schools,  it  is  so  ei- 
j    ceptionally  remarkable  (simply  because  the  sani- 


tary regulations  are  as  good  as  the  other  educa- 
tional arrangements),  that  when  Mr.  TnFi<£Li^ 
the  Inspector,  first  stated  it  in  a  report,  he  was 
S1^>p08ed,  in  spite  of  his  high  character,  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  some  extraordinary  mistake 
or  exag^^tion.  In  the  moral  health  of  these 
scbools — where  corporal  punishment  is  unknown 
— Truthfulness  stands  high.  When  the  ship 
was  first  erected,  the  boys  were  forbidden  to  go 
aloft,  until  the  nets,  which  are  now  always  thpTe, 
were  stretched  as  a  precaution  against  accidents. 
Certain  boys,  in  their  eagerness,  disobeyed  the 
injunction,  got  ont  of  window  in  the  early  day- 
ti^t,  and  climbed  to  the  masthead.  One  boy 
unfortunately  fell,  and  was  killed.  There  was 
no  clue  to  the  others ;  bat  all  the  boys  were 
assembled,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  ad- 
dressed them.  "I  promise  nothing;  you  see 
what  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened ;  you  know 
what  a  grave  offence  it  is  that  has  led  to  such 
a  consequence ;  I  cannot  say  what  will  be  done 
with  the  offenders ;  but,  boys,  you  have  been 
trained  her^  above  all  ttiinn^  to  respect  the 
truth.  I  want  tJie  Trutli.  Who  are  tne  delin- 
qnentflP"  Instantly,  the  *hole  number  of  boys 
coneemed,  separated  from  the  rest  and  stood  out. 

Now,  the  head  and  heart  of  that  gentleman  (it 
is  needless  to  say,  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart) 
have  been  deeptv  interested  in  these  schools  for 
many  years,  and  are  so  still ;  and  the  establish- 
ment is  very  fortunate  in  a  most  admirable  master, 
and  moreover  the  schools  of  the  Stepney  Union 
cannot  have  got  to  be  what  they  are,  without 
the  Stepney  Board  of  Guardians  having  been 
earnest  ana  humane  men^  strongly  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  their  resp(uisilHlitjr.  dvX  what  one 
set  of  men  can  do  m  this  wise,  another  set  of 
men  can  do ;  and  this  is  a  noble  example  to  all 
other  Bbdies  and  Uniqna,  and  a  noble  example 
to  the  State.  Followed,  and  enlarged  upon  by 
its  enforcement  on  bad  pflrents,  it  would  clear 
London  streets  of  the  most  terrible  objects  they 
smite  the  sight  with—- myriads  of  little  children 
who  awfully  reverse  Onr  Saviour's  wwds,  and 
are  not  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  of  tbe 
Kingdom  of  Hell. 

Clear  the  public  streets  of  such  shame,  and 
the  public  conscience  of  such  reproach  P  Ah ! 
Almost  prophetic,  surely,  the  child's  jingle : 

When  wQl  that  be, 

Say  the  bella  of  Step-neyl 


THE  COMMENTARIES  OF  ABS-SL- 
KADER. 

A  F&ENcs  soldier — General  Dauraas— who 
has  spent  sixteen  years  in  Algeria,  and  for  two 
years  was  a  consul  accredited  to  Abd-el-Kader, 
has  written  a  hook,  gathered  from  Arab  au- 
thorities, upon  that  sweet  subject  of  feminine 
song,  "  the  Arab  steed and,  to  the  successive 
chapters  of  the  French  general's  book,  comments 
are  added  by  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader.  It  is  the 
Arab  Steed,  set  as  a  duet  for  two  male  voices. 
The  curiously-amusing  book  is  now  translated 
into  EngUsh  by  Mr.  Jamea  Hutton.   Let  ua 
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rCoadwtaAtv 


ztTe  oar  ear  to  Ai)d-el-Kader's  part  in  the  p«r- 


Leamed  Umsulinaii^  lie  olMrres.  luTe 
written  many  volaawB  npot  honoa ;  ^ej  are 
not  tiie  wisest  who  write  moat.  Abon  OMada 
lived  in  iha  daji  of  the  aon  of  Hansn-al- 
Basdiid ;  be  wrote  much  of  horaes,  and  be 
praised  horseflesh  one  day  with  a  poet  in  the 
presenoB  of  the  Visiw  of  Mamoun.  'Ibo  riiier 
asked  the  poet,  "  How  many  books  hare  yoa 
written  on  the  horse  F"  and  he  answered,  "  OdI; 
one."  "  And  yon  f"  the  vizier  adced  of  Ahon 
Obeida;  and  he  answered,  "fifty."  "iUse, 
then,"  aaid the  vizier,  "go  np  to  tb&t  horse,  and 
repeat  the  muae  of  evnry  part  of  his  frame, 
taking  care  to  la;f  yonr  finger  upon  each."  "  I 
am  not  a  vetesuuury  sorgeon.'*  relied  Abon 
OfacSda.  "And  jour'  aud  the  viner  to  the 
poet  Upon  thw  aija  the  poet  luiiuel^  who 
tells  the  story— I  roae  from  my  seat,  and,  taking 
the  animal  by  the  fotekMk»  I  nasied  one  part 
after  the  other,  placing  ny  hand  upon  eaoh  to 
show  its  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reeiting 
all  the  poetic  aUnsions,  aU  the  sayinsn  and  pro- 
verbs 01  the  Arabs  referring  to  it.  When  Iliad 
finished,  the  vizier  said  to  job,  "  Take  the  horse." 
I  took  it,  and,  .if  ever  I  wi^ed  to  annoy  Abou 
Obeids,  I  rode  on  it  to  visit  him. 

General  Daomas  having  applied  to  the  Kmir 
for  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Arab 
horse,  Abd-el-Kader  told  him,  in  his  letter  of 
reply,  that  he  was  like  onto  a  flssore  in  a  land 
dnea  by  the  son  whieh  no  amount  of  rain 
vriU  aatu^;  nevertbdeas,  that  to  quench,  if 
possibly  hn  Uiifst  for  knowledge,  he  woold  go 
back  to  the  head  of  the  foantaiD,  for  the  stream 
is  there  always  the  freahest  and  moat  pare. 
"Know,  then,  be  went  on,  "  that  when  Allah 
willed  to  create  the  horse,  \»  said  to  the  soath 
wind, '  I  will  that  a  creature  shoold  {uroceed  from 
thee— condense  thyself !'  And  the  wind  con- 
densed itself.  Then  oame  the  angel  Gabriel,  ud 
he  took  a  faandfol  of  this  matter  and  preamted 
it  to  Allah,  who  formed  of  it  a  dark  bay  borse, 
saying:  'I  have  called  thee  hors^  I  Imve 
created  thee  Arab,  and  I  have  bestowed  upon 
thee  the  colour  dark  bay.  I  have  attached  good 
fitttune  to  the  hair  thik  falls  between  thy  eyes. 
Thou  shalt  be  tbe  lord  of  all  other  anunals,' 
He  signed  him  with  the  star  on  bis  fordbead— 
sign  of  glon-  and  good  forttme.  Adam  being 
allowed  to  choose,  wisely  preferred  him  to  that 
vonderfol  mute  Borak,  on  which  Mahomet 
journeyed  tbrongh  the  heavens,  and  was  told 
that  be  had  done  well  to  choose  bis  glory  and 
the  eternal  glory  of  his  children."  The  horse, 
says  Abd-el-Kader,  is  m  more  sympathv  with  the 
warrior  who  rides  him  than  uie  weaker  mare. 
"  Let  a  horse  and  a  mare  receive  exactly  tbe 
same  sort  of  wound,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  be 
&tal,  the  horse  will  bear  up  i^^atnst  it  until  he 
has  carried  his  master  far  from  tbe  field  of 
battle ;  the  mare  will  sink  on  the  spo^  without 
anv  force  of  resistance."  The  first  man  after 
Aoam  who  mounted  a  horse  was,  teaches  tbe 
£mir,  Ishmael.  Allah  taught  him  to  call  the 
horses,  and  when  he  did  so  tbay  all  came 


galloping  up  to  him-  He  chose  the  bast,  aod 
tooke  thiBm  in.  Bat  afterwards  tbe  breed  de- 
geaeinted,  and  the  oi^y  bnltless  stock  wm 
that  poaaessed  by  Solomon,  called  Zad-etBaknlib 
to  whitA  every  real  Arab  steed  mut  tnc«  its 
pedigree.  Some  Arabs  of  the  Axed  tribe  west 
up  to  oonjmittthte  Solomon  upon  his  maiM^ 
with  the  Queen  of  Sheb&.  When  Jhey  were 
about  to  leave  Jenuidem  the  Nobl^  uey  bad 
neither  monev  nor  piorisioKi,  so  they  sud  to 
Solomon,  "  Tnou  art  a  great  king ;  bestow  upon 
us  wherawithal  to  take  us  honte."  SokwKA 
gave  him  one  of  bis  pure  bread  of  horses,  and 
said,  "There  is  food.  When  yon  are  huns^  set 
your  best  rider  with  a  lance  inon  this  aorse ; 
gather  fuel,  light  a  fire,  and  by  the  time  tbe 
ore  burns  he  vratl  bring  von  meat."  And  so  he 
did.  Abd-eUKadec  deotares  from  his  own  ob- 
swvation  that  the  AsA  horse  variea  in  oolow 
with  Ae  soil  OB  which  he  lives.  When  the 
pound  is  stony  he  ia  usually  grey,  and  wbeie 
the  ground  is  chalky  be  is  usually  white.  Ae- 
cordiBg  to  the  Koran,  the  hone  prays  three 
times  a  day.  In  the  mining  he  says,  "O 
Allah,  make  me  beloved  of  my  master."  At 
noon,  "  Do  well  by  my  master,  that  he  may  do 
well  by  me."  In  tiie  evening.  "  Ginuit  that  he 
TotLj  wter  Paradise  upcm  my  back." 

Is  tbe  BarbaiT-  horse,  or  Barb  of  Algeria^  in- 
ferior to  the  true  African  ?  tbe  gmend  asked  of 
the  Emir.  No,  it  ia  not,  says  Abd-el-Kadw. 
and  be  quotes  from  tbe  poetaw  works  of  the 
famous  A4mroH-el-&ais,  who  was  a  kii^  of 
Arabia  not  luig  before  the  ooniiw  of  the  pro- 

£bet,  su»e8tive  of  a  race  where  ^wa  shall  be 
ome.  r  tell  thee,  on  a  borse  aeoustomed  to 
sight  journeys,  a  steed  of  toe  Barbaiy  rao^ 
with  slender  flanka  like  a  wolf  of  Gada.  When, 
slackening  the  bridle,  tbe  rider  u^fes  him  on 
still  faster  by  striking  him  with  the  reins  oa 
either  side,  he  quickens  his  rapid  course,  brnd- 
ing  his  head  to  the  Sanks,  and  ohamping  the 
bit.  And  when  I  say,  'Let  us  rest,'  the  horae- 
nan  stops  as  by  enchantment,  and  begins  to 
ung,  remaining  in  tbe  saddle  on  this  vigorona 
horse,  the  muscfes  of  whose  thlcha  are  luff 
drawn  out,  and  whose  tendons  are  lean  and  well 
apart." 

Mahomet  desiring  a  race  of  good  bonamen 
for  tbe  soldiers  of  fiutfa,  tai^it  that  all  good 
things  are  suspended  for  the  Musaulman  from 
tbe  hairs  between  the  hcne's  eyes.  A  poor 
man,  having  fiuth  in  this,  buried  a  horse's  head 
under  the  threshold  of  his  hut.  One  day  the 
sultan  came  that  way,  and  had  baited,  but  when 
he  was  about  to  remount,  bis  fierce  Arabian 
broke  loose,  aud  rujbed  towards  the  poor  man's 
but,  where  be  stood  still  at  tbe  threshold,  and 
sufTered  tbe  master  of  the  but  to  lead  him  back 
by  the  mane.  "How,"  said  tbe  sultan,  "have 
yon  tamed  so  suddenly  this  fierce  Arabian  P" 
The  poor  man  told  how  be  bad  acted  on  bis 
faith,  and  had  bis  good  things  from  the  sultan  in 
the  present  of  a  boise,  fine  raiment,  and  lichw. 
This  legend,  says  General  Daumas,  is  p<^>ularin 
the  Sahara.  The  best  horses,  says  AbctBl-Kadn'j 
are  chiefly  to  be  fowuL  in  the  Sahara,  wbeie  the 
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nomber  of  bad  liones  is  very  nnaU.  Nobody  in 
tiie  Sftbara  cares  to  possess  ten  camels  untU  be 
bas  a  borse  whorevith  to  defend  tbem. 

The  servant  of  the  Fropbet  went  one  day  to 
E^Iis,  tbe  Black  Demon,  and  said  to  him, 
*'  £blii,  wbat  is  it  tbat  can  redoce  your  body 
to  a  liquid  state,  and  cut  your  bade  in  two  ? 
"It  is  tbe  neigbiog  of  a  borse,"  be  answered. 
"I  eoubl  never  get  into  a  house  where  there 
vas  bone  kept  for  the  service  of  ABah." 

Nov  we  bare  Abd•e^Eade^  in  the  character 
of  tbat  poet  who  named  tiie  points  of  a  good 
horse,  wn3e  he  recited  praises  of  tbem  from  tbe 
poets.  "  A  tborongb-bred  horsCj"  be  says,  "has 
three  things  long,  three  things  short,  three 
things  broad,  and  three  things  clean.  The  three 
tfaii^  long,  are  the  ears,  the  neck,  and  the  fore- 
legs. Tbe  three  tbines  short,  are  tbe  dock,  tbe 
hind-legs,  and  the  hack.  The  three  tMi^ 
broad,  are  the  forehead,  the  cbest,  md  the 
croup.  The  three  things  clean,  are  the  skin,  the 
e^res,  and  the  hoof.  He  oa^t  to  baTe  the 
withers  hieh,  and  tbe  flanks  hollow  and  without 
Kaj  anperflnous  flesh.  '  Dost  thoa  accomplish 
ajoorney  at  great  speed  with  steeds h^  in  tbe, 
withers  and  one  in  the  flanb.*  The  tail  should 
be  well  fnniislMd  at  the  xoo^  so  IJiat  it  may 
cover  the  sptoe  between  the  Uugba.  '  Ha  tau 
is  like  onto  tbe  Te3  of  a  Ivide.'  Tba  nostrils 
wide.  *  £aeb  of  his  nostrils  resembles  the  den 
of  a  Uon ;  the  wind  rushes  out  of  it  when  be  is 
pantinff.'  Tbe  hoof  round  and  bard.  'The 
noof  would  resemble  tbe  cup  of  a  dare.  They 
walk  on  hoofs  hard  as  tbe  mosa-oovered  stones 
of  a  stagnant  pooL'  '  When  my  courser  rushes 
towards  a  goal,  he  makes  a  noise  like  to  tbat  of 
winffl  in  motitw,  and  bis  neieh  resembles  the 
mournful  note  of  the  nighiing»e.'  '  In  theele- 
gaoce  of  his  form  he  resembles  a  picture  painted 
inapalace.  He  ismuesticastbepalaoeitself.' " 
Bo  amg  tbe  Arab  poeu  of  the  Anfa  steeds.  It 
IB  &  test  of  a  weli-fonned  horse  that,  standing 
upright  on  all  ftnin,  he  can  put  out  bia  nec£ 
and  drink  from  a  stream  flowing  lercl  with  tbe 
ground  without  bending  his  kuMs. 

Immediately  after  an  Arab  foal  is  bom,  it  is 
made  to  swallow  two  or  three  eggs,  and  has  its 
boofs  rubbed  with  salt  and  a  desert  herb  to 
harden  tbem.  Seven  days  afterwards  tbe  mstber 
is  made  to  swallow  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  raudd  butter,  not  salted.  The  foal  is 
not  allowed  to  suck  for  more  than  six  months, 
then  it  has  camel's,  ccrw*B,  or  ewe's  milk,  which 
sre  supposed  to  soften  the  coat,  and  it  also  lives 
in  ttw  tent  as  a  family  pet,  played  with,  and  fed 
*itb  bread,  floor,  muk,  and  dates,  by  the 
women  and  ebildren.  Thus  it  becomes  atUched 
as  warmly  as  a  iog  to  those  of  its  own  house- 
hold. «0f  oamd%  milk,"  says  tbe  Emir,  "  it 
has  tbe  particolar  power  of  imparting  speed,  so 
that  a  man,  if  he  t^es  nothing  ^  for  a  snffi- 
oent  time,  will  vie  in  swiftness  with  the  camels 
themselves.  It  strai^hens  tbe  bnun  and  the 
WMons,  and  does  away  with  fat."  In  summer 
the  horses  ate  not  watered  till  three  in  tbe 
j^rnooDf  or  two  boors  later  than  in  winter. 
■Ihe  time  Cor  drinkiiig  bung  ohoMn  whtn  the 


wat»  is  leaat  obilled.  The  proverb  of  the  desert 
is,  "  In  tbe  hot  season  put  back  the  hour  of  the 
watering-place,  and  put  forvrard  tbat  of  the 
nose-b^.  In  the  eold  season  put  forward  tbe 
hoar  of  tbe  waterine-place,  and  put  back  that 
of  the  nose-bag."  Among  the  desert  tribes,  for 
forty  days  counting  from  August,  and  for  forty 
days  at  the  end  of  December  and  beginning  of 
JanuoiT,  the  horses  are  watered  only  every 
other  day.  Food  is  seldom  given  in  tbenmmiiig. 
The  borse  marches  on  the  lood  of  the  prBceding 
evening,  not  on  that  of  same  day.  The  Arab 
himself  is  to  be  inored  to  tbizst.  "  Tbe  cavalier 
of  truth  should  eat  litt^  and,  above  all,  dilnk 
little.  If  he  cannot  endure  thirst  be  wiU  never 
make  a  warrior— he  is  nothing  but  a  ^g  of  the 
marshes.**  Great  care  is  taken  tbat  the  horse 
should  drink  only  water  that  is  pure.  He  is  not 
coiry-combed,  but  cleaned  witn  the  nose-bag, 
which  is  made  of  horse-hair,  and  be  is  oftax 
washed,  if  the  weather  be  favourable.  Uilk  is 
the  ordinary  drink  of  horses  of  the  desert.  The 
horses  are  well  covered  with  cloths  made  in  the 
tribe  for  fall  protection  of  the  loins,  belly,  and 
chest  Horses  with  dark  coats  need  this  less 
than  the  n^iite  horse,  whose  fine  akin  is  very 
sensitive. 

Id  tfa«  mm  he  melts  like  batter : 
In  tlte  rain  he  malts  like  salt. 

Bay  is  tbe  colour  of  tbe  hardy.  If  one  tells  yon 
that  a  horse  has  leaped  to  ^e  bottom  of  a 
precipice  without  hurting  Mmaelf,  ask  of  wbat 
colour  be  wasj  and  if  replies  Bay,  believe 
bim.  A  desert  chief,  being  pursoed,  turned  to 
bis  son  and  asked,  "  What  norsea  do  you  see  in 
front  of  the  enemy  P"  "  White  horses."  replied 
bis  son.  "  It  is  well ;  let  ns  make  for  the  sonny 
aid^  and  they  will  melt  away  like  butter."  Fre- 
eently  tbe  chief  tutned  again  to  his  son  and 
asked,  "  What  lun»  do  yon  see  in  &ont  of  tbe 
enemy?"  "Blaek  horae^'*  re^ed  bia  son. 
"Itiawdlj  let  OS  make  fiir  stony  ffraund,  and 
we  shall  have  nothii^  to  fear.  Tne^  an  the 
negroea  of  the  Soudan,  who  cannot  walk  wiUi 
bare  feet  upon  flints."  A  third  time  tha  chief 
asked,  "  What  horses  do  you  see  now,  my  son, 
in  front  of  the  enemy  F"  "  Dark  cbesnots  and 
dark  bays."  "In  that  case."  he  cried,  "strike 
out,  my  children — strike  out  and  ffje  your  horses 
the  heel,  for  these  might  perchimce  overtake  us 
if  we  had  notgiven  bimey  to  oura  all  the  summer 
through."  The  Piebald  is  despised;  it  is  own 
'brother  to  the  cow.  The  Yellow,  with  white 
mane  and  tail,  is  of  the  Jew's  colour  that  brings 
ill  luck.  Tbe  Roan  is  "  a  pool  of  Mood."  Its 
rider  will  be  overtaken,  butwill  never  overtake. 
A  good  horse  must  ham  no  white  spots  eicept 
tbe  star  or  white  stripe  on  Uie  forehead ;  if  this 
descend  to  the  lips,  tiie  ovrner  of  tbat  borse 
will  never  be  in  want  of  milk.  The  Fnmbet 
abhorred  a  borse  tbat  has  white  marks  on  all  its 
iid^.  Tbe  hone  with  a  white  mark  that  does 
not  come  down  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  lip,  and 
a  atooking-  on  the  off  forefoot,  is  like  tbe  poison 
&tal  in  m  hour.  Whoever  sees  him,  prays  AUah 
to  arat  from  hiok  the  Mlanuty  be  bnngs. 
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One  storr  more.  The  Uon  and  the  horse  dis- 
puted one  day  as  to  whose  ^eaight  was  best. 
The  lion  sav  in  a  dark  niriit  a  white  hair  in 
millE ;  the  horse  saw  a  bhci  hui  in  pitdi.  So 
the  horse  won. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

Ih  the  second  column  of  the  Times  advertise- 
ment-sheet appeared,  the  other  day,  these  myste- 
rious words, "  Audi,  vidi,  tace"~coupled  with  the 
announcement  that  a  trustworthy  personage  was 
just  about  to  start  for  the  Continent  with  a  view 
to  certain  "private  inquiries."  The  advertise- 
ment was  inserted  by  one  Messrs.  Pollaky  and  Co. 

Now,  here  is  a  new  state  of  things.  This 
organised  spy  system  has  sprung  into  existence 
quite,  recently.  By  the  advertisements  issued 
from  this  office  of  Mr.  Follaky's,  and  from  another 
similar  establishment  kept  by  retired  Lispector 
Field,  you  are  invited  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
these  gentlemen  any  alfair  you  want  cleared  up, 
entrustii^  the  particulars  to  them,  relying  on 
their  secresy,  and  on  the  diligence  they  wilt 
show  in  serving  you.  Sut  what  sort  of  inquiries 
are  those  in  which  the  ex-detectives  are  ready 
to  engage  f  "What  sort  of  people  are  those  who 
apply  to  Messrs.  Pollaky  and  Field  for  their 
seocet  serricesF 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  estaUidmienta 
of  these  purveyors  of  useful  information  are 
patronised  by  the  public  ?  Of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  sure— there  are  more  men  to  be  seen  stand- 
ing about  at  the  comers  of  streets  than  there  used 
to  be.  Are  these  men— they  are  generally  seedy 
in  their  attire,  and  in  the  habit  of  sucking  small 
pieces  of  straw  or  chewing  the  stalks  of  leaves  to 
while  away  the  tune— are  these  men  the  agents 
of  FoU&ky  and  Co.,  and  for  what  are  they  on  the 
look-out  F  For  more  things,  depend  on  it,  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  When  Mrs. 
DrinkwaterDreggs  gives  two  dinner-parties,  one 
following  the  other,  all  the  guests  who  are  invited 
to  one  of  those  festivals  are  instantly  seized  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  dinner  to  which  they  are 
not  asked  is  the  distinguished  one,  while  the  meal 
at  which  they  are  invited  to  figure  is  the  second- 
rate  affair.  Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  these  suspicious  personages  are  in  the  habit 
of  putting  thdr  difficulties  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Pollaky  and  Co.  Away  goes  the  trustworthy 
emissary  toWiltou-cresccnt.  He  plants  himself 
under  the  lamp-post,  he  observes  what  proportion 
tlie  cabs  vdiich  dnveupto  Mrs.Dr^^'s  door  bear 
to  the  private  carnages,  be  studies  the  ap^r- 
aneeof  the  guests,  and,  being  a  shrewd  mdi- 
^ual,  forms  his  own  opinion  as  to  their  rank 
in  the  social  scale;  or,  if  nnable  to  do  this,  per- 
haps he  will  get  into  conversation  with  the 
waiter,  who  comes  to  the  door  for  a  little  air 
while  the  gentlemen  are  over  their  wine,  and 
from  him  learns  exactly  what  sort  of  company  is 
being  entertained  within.  With  the  information 
he  has  gained,  the  tnutworthy  one  returns  to  his 


employer,  and  next  moraing  the  Seedymans, 
who  were  at  the  first  part;^  and  who  haA  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  society  of  nobodies,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  reached  tbeir  destination  in 
cabs  and  Qiea,  leani  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  fesUnl,  there  was  a  "reguho'  swell  turn- 
out, with  only  one  cab,  and  that  a  Hansom ;  and 
that  the  company  comprised,  among  other  distin- 
guished persons,  a  baronet  and  his  lady,  a 
dowager-countess,  a  genius,  two  members  of  par- 
liament, and  consorts,  and  a  cabinet  minister." 
1^  knowledge  the  Seedymans  then  take  to  their 
hearts,  and  batten  thereon  to  their  souls'  hnrt, 
but  with  a  certain  malignant  pleasure,  never- 
theless. 

Or,  still  keeping  to  this  question  of  dinner^ 
giving,  what  facilities  arc  afforded  to  rivalhouse- 
keepera,  through  the  agency  of  Pollaky  and  Co., 
for  observing  the  amount  of  aid  which  is  given 
to  each  by  the  neighbouring  pastrycook !  When 
Mrs.  A  last  dined  with  Mrs.  B.,  it  struck  her 
that  the  entrees  had  a  professional  look  and 
flavour;  so,  the  next  time  Mrs.  B.  entertains  her 
friend  and  neighbour,  she— instructed  by  Pollaky 
— will  remark,  as  the  pastrycook's  vol-au-vent 
circulates,  "  My  dear,  what  an  excellent  cook  yon 
have  got;  where  <^ii/yoa  find  such  a  treasure?" 

Bx}bably,  also,  there  is  a  certam  amount  of 
occupation  furnished  to  tiiePoUaky  fraternity  by 
that  cupidity  and  desire  for  gain  which  dwetla 
in  a  few  human  bosoms.  When  the  heirs  ap- 
parent, presumptive,  or  expectant,  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  clean  past  his  youtb,  hear  of  his 
forming  sa^  and  sooh  new  acquaintances,  is  it 
likely  that  Pollaky's  Trustworthy  one  will  be 
forgotten  P  Will  he  not  be  ther^  at  the  comer 
bj  the  lamp-post,  watching  the  fi^uency  of  the 
visits  paid  by  Uie  new  friends  P  Or,  suppose  itia 
an  aged  and  single  aunt  well  represented  in  the 
British  Punds,  whosfe  movements  are  viewed  witk 
suspioion.  Suppose  a  host  of  couans,  with  an 
enterprising  mamma,  come  up  iroin  the  country, 
and  take  a  bouse  a  few  doors  from  that  of  the 
interesting  fundholder ;  is  it  likely  that  Pollaky 
will  be  forgotten  then  P  Imagine  the  report  which 
the  Trustworthy  one  would  send,  in  this  case,  and 
the  consternation  it  would  create.  "Sep.  10, 186 — 
Took  up  position  at  comer  at  11  a.m.— Position 
commanding  a  view  of  the  premises  occupied  by 
both  the  parties  whose  movements  I  was  directed 
to  watch,  namely.  No.  7,  the  residence  of  Miss 
Stocks,  and  No.  13,  occupied  temporarily  I^Mra. 
Hunter  and  daughters. 

"  11.15.  Servant-maid  steps  out  from  No.  13 
with  plate  of  hothouse  grapes  and  book,  rings 
at  No.  7t  holds  long  conference  with  servant — 
elderly  female — leaves  both  book  and  grapes; 
and  retires.  Shortly  afterwards,  female  servant 
emerges  from  No.  7  with  same  book  and  grapes 
and  rings  at  No.  13^  delivers  grapes  and  book 
and  mess^e,  which  I  was  too  far  off  to  faear. 
Servant,  however,  of  No.  13  looks  blank,  ud 
closes  door.   Servant  from  No.  7  returns  home. 

"11.45.  Bath-chair  ^peais  in  street  and 
draws  np— onpty^in  front  of  No.  7.  A  lady — 


middle-a^— is  seen  at  window  of  13;  she  ob- 
serves tbe  Bath-cbair,  and  retires  burriedly. 
Presently  door  of  Ko.  13  is  partially  opened, 
and  servant  time  to  time  peeps  out.  In 
few  minutes  door  of  No.  7  opens,  and  elderly 
man-serrant  appears  with  bundle  of  cloaks  and 
wrappers  on  arm,  whicU  he  arranges  in  Bath* 
chair,  and  at  the  same  moment  young  lady 
comes  hastily  out  of  No.  13,  places  small 
cushion,  covered  with  red  aiU^  embroidered,  at 
back  of  chair  and  retires — door  of  13  still  a-jar. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  door  of  No.  7  opens  again, 
and  old  lady  descends  steps  very  idowly,  assisted 
by  elderly  man-servant.  Chair  opened,  wrappers 
arranged.  Old  lady  pmnta  fiercely  to  red  silk 
cushion,  and  appears  to  be  qLuestioning  elderly 
man-servant,  who  points  towards  No.  13  as 
he  replies.  Old  lady  sends  him  off  with  cushion 
to  13,  and  gets  into  chair  assisted  by  elderiy 
female-servant  of  great  respectability.  Then 
young  lady,  same  as  observed  before,  comes 
out  of  No.  13  apparently  in  tears,  and  holding 
cushion  in  hand.  She  approaches  chair  and 
addresses  old  lady,  who  pushes  away  cushion 
as  often  as  offered,  and  gives  directions  for  chair 
to  move  on.  Young  lady  is  retiring,  when  sud- 
denly cbair  is  brought  to  a  stop  again,  and  elderly 
female-servant  is  sent  back.  She  hastens  after 
young  lady  of  No.  13,  and,  overtaking  lier,  the  two 
return  towards  chair,  young  lady  still  carrying 
cushion.  Old  lady  seems  now  to  agree  to  receive 
cushion,  for  it  is  placed  behind  her  head,  and 
young  lady  again  retires,  smiling  sweetly.  Cliair 
stopped  again,  and  elderly  female  again  sent 
Inck.  Agun  overtakes  young  lady,  and  both 
retiuTi  to  cliair.  Short  parley,  and  then  chair 
moves  on  once  more,  youi^  lady  and  respectable 
female,  one  on  each  side,  arranging  cushions  and 
wrappers  inoessantly,  till  chair  reaches  comer  of 
street  and  is  lost  to  sight. 

"13.60.  Chair  reappears  at  comer,  and  de- 
BCends  atreet.  As  it  passes  position  occupied 
by  self,  young  lady  heard  to  say,  'Now,  dear 
Aunt  Stodts,  you  kuov  it  is  just  your  lusoheon- 
time,  do  let  m  send  you  in  the  grapes  again.' 
Old  lady  replies, '  No ;  I  don't  want  'em.*  Rest 
of  s|>eech,  if  any,  lost  in  consegueuce  of  chair 
passing  out  of  earshot.  Servant  hurries  on  to 
ring  at  No.  7;  door  opens  immediately;  old  lady 
enters,  and  young  ditto  is  left  standing  outside. 
She  retires  to  No.  13,  goes  in,  and  all  is  quiet. 

"2.6.  Door  (rf  No.  7  re-opens,  female  servant 
comes  out  bearing  small  note ;  takes  it  to  No. 
13,  and  after  short  conversation  with  girl  who 
opens  door,  leaves  note  and  returns  again  to  No. 
7.  Soon  afterwards  door  of  13  agaiu  flies  open, 
andyoung  lady — same  as  observed  before— passes 
from  No.  13  to  No.  7,  and  is  admitted.  In  about 
five  minutes,  however,  she  appears  again,  and  re- 
turns home.   She  would  seem  to  be  in  tears. 

"  2.25.  A  young  lady — ^not  same  observed  be- 
fore, but  considerably  younger— issues  from  No. 
13,  rings  at  No.  7,  and  goes  in.  Shortiy  after- 
wards, close  carriage  drawn  by  two  fat  horses, 
and  driven  by  &t  coachman,  comes  down  street. 
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It  stops  at  No.  7.  It  is  empty.  Door  of  No.  7 
opens,  and  middle^ed  man-servant,  standing 
on  steps,  conversed  with  coachman.  Approach- 
ing as  nearly  as  could  judiciously,  heard  frag- 
ments of  conversation.  Both  spoke  low,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  listen  with  all  my  ears-  '  Well,' 
says  Butler, '  she  do  seem  to  have  took  a  fancy 
to  t'other  one  to-day.'  '  Ah  !*  replies  coachman ; 
'  'taint  long  as  she'll  fancy  e'er  a  one  of  the  lot.' 
'Tea,  you're  about  right  there,  Simpson/  says 
Butler.  And  then  there  cune  a  bit  which  I 
couldn't  catch.  Presently  they  talked  a  little 
louder,  and  thm  heard  Butler  s^,  'Mr.  Wyly, 
the  lawyer,  he  was  up  hrae  ever  so  long 
yesterday,  and  closeted  with  missus ;  and  bdbre 
be  wmt  Ifrs.  Cookson  and  me,  we  was  called  in 
to  witness  the  signatore  of  one  of  these  here 
codicil^  or  whatever  they  are ;  but  lord !  Simp- 
son, she  makes  a  new  one  'most  hevny  month. 
Between  you  and  me,  Simpson,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  was  to  leave  every  penny  away  from 
hall  of  'em,  and  give  it  to  the  Fondling  or  the 
Indignant  Blind.'  'And  a  good  job  too^*  re- 
plied the  other.  13iey  would  have  gone  on 
longer,  on^  old  lady  appeared  at  that  moment 
at  door,  with  same  femide  servant,  elderly  and 
respectable,  that  I  before  noted,  and  young  lady 
— not  cushion,  and  Bath-cbair  one,  but  the  other 
whom  I  had  not  seen  before— and  then  they  botli 
got  into  the  carriage,  and  after  a  deal  of  packing 
up  in  cloaks,  and  wrappers,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  the  vehicle  drove  off,  respectable  serving- 
woman  went  back  into  house,  and  Butler  was 
left  standing  on  steps,  and  whistling  softly  to 
self.  But  soon  alter  he  went  in  too,  slammed 
door  after  him,  and  all  was  agmn  quiet." 

(Journal  continued.)  "At  this  time  retired 
to  public-house  at  comer,  and  ordered  chop. 
While  partaking  of  same  in  paiioui^^window 
of  whi(^  commanded  No.  7,  boose  occupied  by 
the  old  lady,  who  had  just  gone  out  for  conia^. 
uring— obserred  middle-i^ed  lady  accompamed 
by  a  young  ditto— not  one  of.  those  whom  I 
tutd  previously  seen— descend  steps  of  No,  1^ 
and  ascend  steps  of  No.  7.  Door  answered  by 
respectable  woman-servant,  with  whom  both 
ladka  shook  hands  cordially,  then  just  sl-andiug 
inaule  door,  opened  a  large  light-looking  wbity- 
brown  paper  parcel  which  elder  lady  held,  and 
taking  out  a  very  smart  cap  much  bedizened  with 
ribbons,  presented  same  to  respectable  servant. 
Re5pectid>Ie  servai^  made  show  of  refusing  cap, 
but  ladies  insisting,  she  yielded,  and  all  ahftTfiiig 
hands  once  ag^  ladies  descended  step^  smiling; 
and  went  away. 

"5.15.  Carriage  returns,  containing  old  lady 
of  No.  7  and  young  miss,  who  both  go  into 
No.  7  together,  and  carriage  drives  away.  About 
an  hour  ^tcru'ards,  door  being  opened  for  servant 
to  take  in  evening  paper,  and  it  being  now  dark, 
cau  see  in  lighted  hall,  plates  and  dishes,  and 
other  signs  that  dinner  is  going  on.  In  about  an 
hour,  door  re-opens,  subordinate  servant-maid 
leaving  it  on  jar,  takes  small  three-cornered  note 
to  No.  13,  and  leaves  same  without  waiting  for 
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answer,  lb  rery  short  space  of  time  middle- 
aged  ladj,  two  dan^tera,  and  little  pA,  all 
emerge  from  13,  vith  trrmpets  over  heads  and 
flmiling  eoanten&nces,  and  knodiBg  at  No.  7, 
aie  instantly  admitted. 

"9.50.  Tbe  whole  party  from  No.  IS— middle- 
aged  lady,  ^ree  growu-itp  dsaghters,  and  little 
gM— eomeontt^No.  7.  Theg'takeapditeleare 
of  butler  at  hall  door,  and  retnm  home.  Each 
of  them  carries  amidl  toorocco-cOTCTed  ease  in 
haal  Shooed  sat  thit  ynax  prmenxs." 

What  would  be  the  ftx^ings  of  the  indi- 
Tidualfl  who  had  employed  Mosrs.  F6Daky*s 
agent  to  watch  those  two  hooses,  Noa.  7  and 
IS,  on  pemaing  the  abore  report  >  How  they 
would  foam  with  rage  as  tlurread  tiiatai  last 
tiie  embnidend  oniniion  had  been  loeepted; 
that  one  eS  tinae  **Qdiem8  girls"  had  sneeeeded 
in  forcing  hertxmipaiiy  upon  her  anut  when  the 
did  lady  todc  hsr  Balii-diatT  emaac^  irtule  a- 
otiier-ww'proniDtedto  tbe  hanour  a  leat  itt  the 
oaixiage  !  'Dten.agaiii.tliatpxeBeatof  tbee^l 
to  the  confidential  semnt,  what  depths  ^ 
tieadiety  would  tlut  act  not  suggestF  Lastly, 
that  hideous  picture  of  the  irhok  fiuniiy  re. 
tiring  from  the  h erase  of  tbe  opnlent  one,  laden 
with  presents— old  family  jewtfa,  perfaaps— «iid 
maHng  night  faideons  with  Hit  erolting  smileB 
which  beamed  npDU  tl^  gnusriess  eorratenaneea. 
Oh !  surely  here  is  samething  l&e  aa  ocoasion 
for  Mr.  Fcdlalcy  and  his  trustworthy  yoong  man, 
and  snrely  tbe  amiala  of  thxt  sinister  office  most 
oontflin  such  cases.  If  not,  it  soon  will,  to  a 
dead  certainty. 

There  ia  somethiiig  almost  terrible  about  this 
licensed  spy  system.  That  man  at  the  comer  of 
tlw  street  ia  a  dreadfnl  being.  Suppose  a  Bi^op 
should  feel  indined  to  go  to  the  Derby  in  plain 
clothes,  what  a  wretched  thing  it  la  for  him  to 
reflect,  as  he  puts  on  a  pair  of  shepherd's' phnd 
trousers  and  a  paletot,  iu  place  of  the  usual 
apron  and  tigbts,  that  he  wUl  hare  to  pass  that 
man  at  the  c(»mer.  who  ia  powibly  an  emissary 
of  a  biahop  of  d^erent  pnnoiples,  and  wbo  is 
theiB  to  watch  ^  boose.  Suppose  a  fiunily 
desirous  of  economiang  nd  pr^ared  for  a  time 
togothnmgbwithaoonrseof  dinners,  is  it 
pleasant  to  bsre  that  man  at  the  comer  in^ect- 
ingthe  fautt^cs's  tnqr,  dt^  after  iaj,  and  mt^mg 
notes  ita  coutenis,  to  be  written  in  tiie  nmaia 
of  tbe  tMaOt  a  copy  being  sent  to  on  demet 
enemies.  Sitppoaethat  I  get  out  of  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  the  Finge^laases,  gmngtbe  excuse 
that  I  shall  be  out  of  town  on  ^  dtq^  for  whit^ 
they  are  kmd  enough  to  ask  me,  is  it  pleasant  on 
the  evening  of  Fingerglas8*s  festiTid  to  hare 
Pollaky's  young  man  scrutinising  my  appearance 
asIbandmycouBort  into  the  cabin  wU^  we  are 
conveyed  to  the  theatre  on  the  sly  P 

But  there  ate  a  host  of  small  changes  which 
demand  to  be  ehionided,  of  whidi  this  Pollaky 
system  is  but  one.   "What  are  the  others  P 

We  hare  grren  up,  except  under  peculiar 
drcomstamies,  iidxodiienig  people  tooie  anotiur. 
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litis  fashion  of  non-introdocii^  has,  like  many 
other  foshions,  descended  to  tihe  upper  middle  ' 
dassea  from  the  grade  next  abore  them.  Now  ' 
it  is  important  that  in  adoptii^  any  inventioo — 
and  a  fashion  is  an  invention— we  should  fthrnys 
be  careful  to  reproduee  all  Xhe  eirenmstanoes 
under  which  that  inrention,  whieh  we  wish  to  \ 
avail  ourselves  of  sueeessfnliy,  operates.  It  is  very  , 
important  that  we  should  remember  this,  and  | 
yet  we  seldom  do  so.  A  lady  sees  a  toiletiriiieh  ' 
she  admires  very  much.  As  the  earri^  in  wbuA  ! 
tbe  jKraon  who  wears  tiutt  toilet  dashes  past,  | 
Pedratria  looks  after  it  and  determines  that  , 
bonnet,  dmss,  parasol,  are  all  admimUe.  She 
determines  dso  to  become  panseased  as  qnickly 
as  possible  of  a  set  of  artidbs  resembling  thoae 
as  dosdy  as  may  be.  Wdl,  1^  determination  ! 
is  eanied  out  witti  all  speed,  but  somehow  or 
oQnr  it  h^pens  iSuk  triMsi  Hie  i^pwd  comes 
home  the  wbob  thing  is  a  ftifaire.  And  why  ia  ! 
tins?   Srarjrtinng  haa  been  eopiad  czaetiyi  ] 
what  is  WButingf   Hie  eamgb  is  wanting. 
The  "get  up**  ni  tint  hdy  whom  Fedestria  | 
admired  so  mucb  has  been  reproduced,  but  with  ' 
one  of  the  elements  of  its  suocess  omitted. 
The  toitet  w«s  a  earxii^  toUet,  and  it  absohitdy  ; 
looScs  bad  on  a  pedestrian.  ! , 

Sometimes  this  same  theory  is  illustrated  in  <1 
another  manner.    A  certain  nobleman  baa  m  j 
taateforart.  Hegoestothestudioof  an  eminent  < 
planter,  and  beii^  himself  a  t<derably  suocBasfnl  jl 
amateur,  determines  to  set  up  a  similar  estaHisfa- 
ment.  And  so  he  does.   His  room  is  tbe  same   '  ^ 
size  as  that  of  tbe  professiomd  gentlemaB,  bk 
light  is  the  same,  bis  window  the  same.  He  |, 
employs  the  same  models  as  the  srtia^  «td  his 
lay^ore  is  own  brother  to  tiie  h^  figure  nert   i  1 
door.   How  is  it  that  after  a  time  aliens  cornea  i 
to  nothing?  firerything  that  the  artist  baa  got  i 
together  the  nobleman  has  got  togtilher,  but  staH  : 
the  pictures  prodxR»d  by  ^  latter  "vrffl  not  do,  | 
and  by-and-by  he  gives  up  even  attempting  to 
rival  his  ndg^ur.  Now  HI  this  comes,  as  in  , 
tbs  case  just  before  ciM,  from  tlie  omissmi  of 
one  ingredient  in  the  success  of  tke  studio^  | 
irindow,  la^-igaz^ and  all  tite  rest     it,  eat  'I 
irinob  the  r*wfr»*i**irf  man  got  radk  briffint  -i 
lesoltB.  That  ingredient  was  Otmas.  t  ■ 

It  is  in  this  namnrtiiKt  persons  belongiagt»  ' 
the  middle  classes  very  oftoi  briiig  upon  them-  < 
advea  considerable  annoyanoe  bf  imilaitnig  put  | 
ofnsdmne  tbe  other  pctftmia  of  whiditit^ai^  I 
hj  aba  Ibnrs  nnder  wbkth  thqr  Uve,  undde  tft  | , 
copy.  Una  fiwbran  of  mnrjiibtodootuRi  is  taken  j 
from  a  aet  of  penile  tbe  revene  of  uuiDOnm^ 
whose  numbers  receive  no  accession  from  with- 
out, and  irtio  are  perpstoal^mectingeMSholher.  ;! 
litis  is  the  position  of  that  "upper  ten  tbousand"  I 
of  wfaioh  we  hear  so  muoh,  to  our  mspeihiablB 
weariness.  What  do  "with  iobodae-  ,i 

tumsF  . 

With  the  middle  class  tbe  case  ia  widely  difle-  1 
rent.  It  is  an  enormously  large  class,  insteMl 
of  a  Tsry  small  one,  its  members  are  oonttnoaBy  I 
bong  angmentedfton  without,  and  new  meuibois 
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aTeforcvm-beingadnitted  intoits  ciiele.  Vfh&a 
Lord  Boodle  meets  Lord  Goodie  at  the  honse  of 
the  Duke  of  Doodle,  he  knowe  him  of  coarse,  thea 
estates  are  coatu^oas,  and  so  sre  their  seats  in 
the  House  «i  Peers ;  bat  Then  Igo  out  to  dinner 
a&d  enooBnter  on  nj  host's  hearth-Tog  a  perfeet 
strajiger,  how  am  I  to  know  that  thait  stranger 
Lb  the  eminent  Mr.  Piston  the  engineer,  w4io  has 
jnst  retnined  from  India,  where  he  is  ttaking  « 
nulreadP  I  do  md^  knowit,  mi  what  is  ^e  con- 
se^faecoe  F  Before  the  dimier  has  got  past  the 
-  entr^period,  Iha<res%nitttiaed,inihefltrQnge8t 
laziguage  ■wkiA  is  pcnnisaUe,  r  «ert«ia  bridge 
ofer  the  Thaaaes  whinh  is  one  of  Mr.  Piston's 
most  oelabiated  parfoBBuuMB.  Now,  if  tiuit  dis- 
tingnthsd  eagiHer  and  I  had  besn  iatrodwed 
to  Mob  other,  Urn  mdnokr  tAung  oavld  Mt  have 
faappenod. 

"No<anlR'*Ssitt-MiH»»HBt  whiidi  is  by 
lUstiBielhaulintotteejQKf  aUieadmitf  tibe 
pMoB  mwtistiftn.  It  shows,  now,  at  the  end  trf 
a  kspB  poztiQiL  of  &e  wedding  idveilMemeDts 
which  ^ipear  in  the  Tines.  So,  now  onr  yoong 
oo^plsB  an  BO  kmger  torn  with  doubts  as  to 
whWMT  it  will  be  better  to  hare  their  united 
puteboards  aemred  together  with  a  eilvw 
cord,  or  simpb'  placed  in  an  enrelt^  with  a 
ailrer  edge,  or  even  with  no  edge.  All  Uuee 
anxie^  «re  takoi  fnun  the  minds  «£  the  ywa^ 
people,  and  tlhey  are  also  relieved  £ram  Hie  still 
greeiter  difflealty  of  settling  tn  whom  those  ottds, 
when  onoe  they  ase  d^poeted  in  their  cuTekpes, 
shall  be  smt.  The  bridegnxHn  hae  a  host  «f 
bachelor  fmnds  who  did  very  well  for  oom- 
panions  in  the  dagn  of  celibacy,  bnt  to  -ail  -and 
each  of  whom  he  now  deTOiUly  wishes  the  pre- 
se«tation  of  a  Inatatire  appaintaKBt--«dmitting 
<d  no  holidays— in  the  Uaiquesae  Islands;  yet 
before  this  happy  new  anaagement  be  was 
obliged  to  send  osflda  to  those  "ladaof  Cypras," 
and  tiJce  the  oon»«MMes.  "No  oanlB"  thm 
by  aQ  mesas. 
And  tbb  change  in  ont  nuumen  reminds  one 
I    of  aaoAer  of  a  moie  mewnfol  diamettt.  In 
I    that  grim  list  of  annowsotaaeBts  wbidi  follows 
I    the  BMUiiageadnrtiaeMeidB,  we  now  find  that  Ae 
I    fam«£wo«ib"Eiinida  will  please  receive  this 
i    notiee"  coaliiwaMy  reoaa.  Tliis,  again,  is  a  new 
fashion,  bot  there  ia  little  to  be  said  riwut  it, 
eiseept,  perhaps,  that  it  is  aonowlHit  mpeveto- 
gah»y :  for  if  ever  theie  wsas  aa  HuiDaneeinait 
,  irtiicb  ftioidB  aiwf  neein,  iriiether  th«y  pleaee 

I  or  not,  it  is  that  of  »  death, 

I I  The  advertisanents  in  onr  newspapers  often 
give  indioations  of  the  changes  that  are  operat- 

j  iug  in  our  manneBs  and  tastes.  There  is  no 
I  better  wny  of  findiag  oat  what  aie  the  habits 
'  (d  all  ef»ta  of  queer  peo^  in  ontof-the^vay 
{ :  oonm,  with  whom  ona  never  oomee  in  eoataot, 
I  than  by  eindyiug  the  advertisement  dwet.  We 
I ,  have  akflady  pud  some  attention  to  the  adver- 
{  tasemeatsof  Messrs.  PoUaky  and  Co.;  what  do 
'  we  say  to  another  of  a  different  sort,  in  which  the 
j  poblio,  or  snob  part  of  the  public  as  it  concerns, 
j  is  respectfully  informed  tbit  "tm.  tmoblitaMted 
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Antigna  postage-stamp  will  be  given  away  to 
pnrohasers  of  Nos.  3  and  3  of  the  Stamp-Collec- 
tors' Magazine  F  What  a  state  of  thhigs  does 
audi  tm  advertisement  as  this  reveal?  In 
the  first  place,  here  is  evidence  given  of  a  desire 
existing  in  certain  homan  breasts  to  pOBsees  an 
mtobttterated  Antigua  postage4tamp;  and,  in 
the  second  {daee,  here  is  evidence  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  public  interested  in  postage-stamps 
generally,  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  jonraal 
of  that  public's  own.  Wbtit  do  they  want  with 
these  stamps?  What  do  they  do  witii  themP 
I  am  toM  by  credible  witnemes  that  there  are 
penons  who  ke^  books  by  tiiem,  in  which  these 
stamps  are  stuck  as  if  they  were  benitifal  works 
of  «rt,  or  ^eoimena  of  uttnnl  history ;  and  I 
have  oven  hoard  that  a  htuk  oon^etition  goes  on 
among  stamiHXiUeators,  and  ^t  one  ci  time 
hanshM  nanaaoB  will  cdfec  laotiter,  a  stamp 
of  Antigua  in  exobaaige  for  one  of  Tobago,  or 

HI  HH- 

hcnrd-itf  tonMnls,  beeaa^  nng^Mp,  Yan  I>Lb- 
sssn's  Lind  is  nBepnaHtfeed  in  an  othnwise 
"splradidonUeetion." 

Smiely  of  all  the  skiilar  developments  of 
frenzy  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  this  is  one 
of  tiie  drearicBt.  We  know  that  hnman  beings 
have  existed  who  have  given  imheard<<rf  anma 
for  what  are  called  isre  editions  of  partieular 
books,  and  this  not  because  the  editions  were 
more  nearly  complete  or  more  legiUe  than 
othras,  but  quite  the  reverse.  We  know  that 
other  boman  being»— at  least  "in  the  oatalogiU! 
they  go  for  suidi"— have  wasted  their  substance 
in  seoaring,  at  any  pvioe,  certain  speeimenB  of 
engraningB  frtiose  merit  consisted  m  some  small, 
and  wbdly  unimportant,  variation  in  whu^  this 
partemlarprmt  diffsred  from  the  oopies  possessed 
byotiberpee^le.  " Woman  peeting'tanups,  early 
procr^  very  rare,  /imup  sftmiHiiff  ijf  iMf  tm-edge 
ff  tabie  miUed."  This  would  be  a  work  of  art 
which  in  former  times  would  have  been  worth 
hundreds  of  guineas,  while  s  print  in  all  points 
equally  good,  but  miA  tie  tim^,  would  have 
been  oompaiativaly  wortliless.  Nay,  each  was 
the  madness  of  prnd^Mflaetors  once,  that  even  a 
dctfiMA  woidd  sometiiseB  ei^anoe  thevahe  (tf  me 
of  ^eie  zaie  oopies,  and  yon  wonld  find  a  proof 
of  "B«aabrandt*8  mother,  witii  marie  where  tiie 
giarer  has  alqppod  on  left  ejdid,**  selling  for 
nuuhnare  thu  woald  be  reuised  by  the  same 
jaam  witb  that  defect  wasting. 

The  mania  fbr  ocHaeting  boeki  and  prints  is 
dying  out  fiurt,  though  dodbtlan  these  may  still 
be  foond,  here  and  there,  poraons  on  ^om  it 
still  baa  a  bold.  People  now  coUeot  postage- 
stamps  instead,  and  all  aorte  of  teniflc  passioDS 
are  brought  into  pl^,  through  the  yearnings  (d 
mankind  after  certun  litUe  bits  of  oolonzed  p^wr 
buely  an  inch  square. 

Br-^b^kf,  it^ag  of  stmnpa,  whatbae  beocane 
of  the  old  befiaunwbo,  dressed  in  ared  coat, 
and  oanyiDg  a  ierge  leatiier  bag  inone  hand,  and 
a  dnmer-beil  in  the  other,  used  to  go  the  rounds 
after  ftn  o'clock  p.h.  to  ooUect  the  "too-late" 
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letters  F  He  is  sopenededand  done  awi^  with, 
aod  an  extra  stamp  does  all  his  wodc  as  nsily  as 
possible. 

Hba  other  day  a  yoang  lady— MadUe.  Chenu 
by  name — presented  herself  at  that  avful  Tri- 
bunal the  Sorbonne,  to  apply  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Science.  She  not  only  appUed  for 
it,  but  got  it;  and  the  announcement  of  her 
suooess  was  receired  with  a  burst  of  applause 
from  all  the  other  Baohdors  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion  of  her  examination.  Here  is 
something  new,  at  any  rate.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  who  narrates  this  remarkable  event, 
either  aooidentally  or  on  purpose,  goes  on,  after 
describing  the  ceremonial  of  the  young  lac^s  in- 
Testitnrc^  to  state  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
that:  "It  ia  said  thai  oases  of  lonaoy  are  be- 
coming alarmingly  freqnent  in  Fraucc." 

What  a  ebange  must  have  oome  over  our  man- 
ners when  ve  find  (see  Times,  April  9&,  186S) 
Lord  Cardigaa  wtUbig  his  disputes  and  <ditHii- 
ing  "satisfiBoUon''  throng  the  medium  of  a 
cowt  of  law,  instead  ti  eanTing  the  matter 
to  that  otiier  tribnnal  of  vhiclL  tib«  anise  was 
formerly  hdd  at  Chalk  Farm,  or  Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

Taught,  perhaps,  by  that  wonderful  threepence- 
halfpenny  dinner  i£.  Glasgow,  what  may  be  done 
by  combmed  aoUon  in  the  way  of  economical 
housekeeping,  we  seem  just  now  to  be  turning 
our  attention  a  good  deal  to  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  a  more  extended  hotel  and 
dub  life,  in  whose  advantages  what  are  called 
family  people  should  be  included.  There  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  enormous  advantages  con- 
nected with  the  hotel  system.  To  have  a  pro- 
fessional man  acting  as  your  purveyor,  who 
supplies  you  with  house-room,  furniture,  meals, 
servants,  candles,  fires,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  who  would  be  paid  by  a  cheque 
drawn  once  a  quarter,  would  be  very  delightful. 
It  would  be  such  a  thing  to  be  free  f^rom  thai. 
"party"  who  has  "called  for  the  poor-rate,"  or , 
the  plumber  who  wishes  to  see  you  on  the  sub- ' 
ject  of  the  pipes.  If  only  the  noise  which  gene- 
tally  disturbs  the  stayer  at  hotels  could  be  got 
xid  of,  and  if  only  the  eatables  could  get  to  be 
characterised  by  that  freshness  which  beloags  at 
present  only  to  home,  or  to  dub-oooked  viands 
—if  these  advantages  could  be  attained,  I  for 
one  woiUd  cry,  Lrag  live  the  phm  of  living  at 
hotels!  We  might  all  live  much  duaper,  and 
much  better  than  we  do^  ud  mi^t  eqoy  a  much 
greater  variety  than  we  do,  if  we  combined  our 
zesources.  Our  resources,  observe,  but  not  our 
social  moments.  A  perpetual  table  d'bdte,  with 
amiable  bores  assailing  you  in  all  direotiona,  is  a 
horror  not  to  be  thought  of. 

I  cannot  bnt  think  that  in  the  next  generation 
—the  generation  which  is  now  growing  up — the 
general  moral,  physical,  and  inteUeotual  levd 
will  be  very  high.  If  we,  still  influenced  by  the 
tamt  which  that  bad  period  between  the  Restora- 
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tion  and  the  Regency  infused  into  our  blood —  | 
we,  in  whose  youth  the  present  rational  and  < 
natural  system  for  regulating  the  nursery  wa» 
not  in  practice — we,  to  whom  the  calomel  powder 
was  dot  unknown,  and  who  have  had  to  ad^t  ^ 
oursdves  to  modem  institutions  instead  of  grow- 
ing up  with  them,  and  knowing  no  others— if  we  ' 
have  advanced  so  much  and  dianged  so  mudi, 
what  will  be  the  progress  of  that  new  race  whose 
inaugurs^ion  into  life  we  are  now  witnesaing? 
Those  children  whom  we  watch  with  so  much  , 
pleasure  in  our  public  places,  with  theii  fair  hair  • 
floating  out  to  tiie  winda^  as  well  acquainted  with 
cold  water  and  fresh  air  as  tiiey  are  unac- 
quainted with  tdue  pill— «  genenticHi  stands  like 
a  fence  between  them  and  the  dark  ages  of  the 
eighteenth  oentnry,  and  the  fumes  of  the  Geragian 
panok>bowk  do  not  linger  in  ai^c^  the  inbi- 
oate  fidds  of  thdr  oerdml  developments.  Also  are 
the  traces  of  scrofula  rare  among  these  favoured 
little  ones,  and  fisT  dt  tiiun  are  seen  tottoing- 
along  with  rickety  limbs,  or  with  tAuur  fedde 
bodies  BDpportedl^a  frame  of  iron.  When  that 
new  genrawan  grows  np,  a  wonderful  worid  will 
beb^brethem.  1^  different  qnutera  of  Ijondm 
mil  probably  all  be  brought  dose  together 
rulwiqr  commnnication,  titt  aspect  of  the  town 
will  be  immensely  altered,  naj-,  for  an^  we 
know,  we  may  by  ihat  time  have  a  new  oaiHtal 
for  pbasnr^  the  old  one  being  abandmed  to 
bu^wss.  Lidia,  if  the  present  railway  plaas 
be  carried  out,  will  be  a  few  days  off,  md  those 
young  genUemen  whom  we  see  scampering 
about  upon  their  ponies  in  Rotten  Row  will  be 
whisking  themsdves  back  to  the  mother  country 
from  their  quarters  in  the  Ponjanl^  whenever 
they  see  (heir  ynj  to  a  six  we^s*  Jeave.  The 
changes  we  may  Intimately  expect  to  be 
brot^ht  about  by  agencies  now  in  existence  are 
pTod^ons,  without  tabng  into  consideration 
those  which  new  inventi<His  and  new  discoveries 
may  bring  about  in  the  score  of  years. 

Of  all  the  changes  about  us,  a  great  diary  is 
kept  on  which  such  chronicles  as  these  are  but  a 
sort  of  gloss  or  comment.  That  diary  is  to  be 
found  in  the  journals  which  come  out  every 
morning.  The  Small-Beer  Chronicler,  drawing 
near  the  dose  of  his  labours,  refers  those  persons 
—if  there  be  any — who  have  been  at  all  interested 
in  his  reports,  to  those  same  public  diaries,  from 
which  they  can  now  extract  l^eir  Small-Beer  for 
themselves,  and  note  its  workings  and  ferment- 
ings  without  assistance.  Lideed,  it  is  so  firm  a 
conviction  in  the  mind  qI  him  who  has  kept  this 
Chiouicle,  that  by  tiiis  time  all  his  readers 
are  tbemaelves  fitted  to  Omuiele  thdr  own 
Small-Beer,  that  he  would  fed  it  to  be  almost 
a  mean  thing  to  occupy  his  post  any  longer. 
And  accordingly,  witli  a  few  parting  vorda  in  n 
subsequent  number,  he  will  beg  permiteicai  to 
SKS  farewell  to  dl  those  whose  taste  for  email 
things  has  led  them  to  be  partakers  of  his 
modest  tap. 
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BT  THI  XinS«K  Of  "  II  U  nVKB  TOO  lATB  TO  MKXD.' 


cEAmaxvi. 
The  Bobsiding  sea  was  now  a  liquid  Paradise : 
ita  great  jpelluoid  braes  and  hiUoi^s  shone  vith 
the  aparklej  and  the  hues,  of  all  the  jewelB  in  an 
emperor's  crom.  Imagine— «fter  three  dayn  of 
inky  sea,  and  pitchy  sky.  and  Death's  deep  jaws 
SDSfiping  and  bardy  missing  with  a  click — ten 
tiumsand  great  slopes  of  nnerald.  aqnamarine, 
amethyst,  and  topaz,  liquid,  alire,  and  dancing 
jocundly  beneath  a  gorgeous  son:  andyoo  wiU 
have  a  faint  idea  of  what  met  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  the  lescued  loddng  out  of  that  battered, 
jagged,  ship,  upon  ocean  smiling  back  to  smilbg 
Heaven. 

Tet  one  man  felt  no  buoyancy,  nor  gash  of  joy. 
He  leaned  against  a  fragment  of  the  broken  biU- 
wark,  confused  between  the  sweetness  of  life  pre- 
eerrol,  and  the  bitterness  of  treasure  lost,  bis 
wife's  and  children's  treasured  treasure;  be- 
numbed at  heart,  and  almost  weary  of  the 
existence  he  had  battled  for  so  stoutly.  He 
looked  so  moody,  and  answered  so  grimly  and 
unlike  himself,  that  they  all  held  aloof  from  him ; 
heavy  heart  among  so  many  joyful  ones,  he  was  in 
true  solitude;  the  body  in  a  crowd,  the  soul 
alone.  And  he  was  sore  as  well  as  heavy :  for,  of 
all  the  lubberly  acts  he  had  ever  known,  the  way 
be  had  lost  his  dear  ones'  fortune  seemed  to  him 
the  worst. 

A  Toice  sounded  in  his  ear :  "  Poor  thing ;  she 
has  foundered !" 

It  was  FuUaloTe  scamung  tiie  horizon  with  his 
famous  glass. 

"FoundeiedP  WboP"  saidDodd;  thoueb  be 
did  not  oaze  much  who  sank,  who  swam.  Thea 
he  remembered  the  Teasel,  whose  flashing  gons 
had  shed  a  human  rt^  on  the  uneattbly  bmior 
of  the  black  huxncane.  He  looked  all  round. 

Blank! 

Ay,  she  had  perished  with  all  hands.  The  sea 
had  swallowed  her,  and  spared  him;  ungrateful. 

This  turned  bis  mind  ^iply.  Suppcae  the 
Agra  had  gone  down,  the  money  would  be  lost 
as  now,  and  bis  life  into  the  bargain,  a  life  dearer 
to  all  at  home  than  millions  of  gold :  be  prayed 
inwardly  to  Heaven  for  gratitude,  and  goodness 
to  feel  its  mercy.  This  softoied  him  a  little ;  and 


bis  heart  swelled  so,  be  wished  he  was  s  woman 
to  cry  over  bis  children's  loss  for  an  hour,  and 
then  shake  all  off  and  go  through  his  duty  some- 
how; for  now  be  was  paralysed,  tmd  all  seemed 
ended.  Next,  nautical  superstition  fastened  on 
him.  That  pocket-book  of  bis  was  Jonah;  It 
bad  to  go  or  else  the  ship ;  the  moment  It  did 
go,  the  storm  bad  broken  as  by  magic. 

Now  Superstition  is  generally  stronger  than 
raticHul  Beligion,  whether  they  lie  apart,  or 
together  in  one  mind:  and  this  superstitious 
notidn  did  aomethiiw  toward  steeling  the  poor 
man.  "  Come,"  said  be  to  himself,  "  n^  loss  has 
sared  all  UKsepoOTsoulaGBboaufd  this  ship.  So 
be  it !  Heaien's  will  be  done !  I  must  bustk,  or 
else  go  mad." 

He  tamed  to  and  worked  like  a  horse ;  and 
with  bis  own  hands  helped  thementorigpuullel 
ropes — a  snbstitatc  for  bulwarks — till  the  perspi- 
ration ran  down  bim. 

Bayliss  now  reported  the  well  nearly  dry,  and 
Dodd  was  about  to  bear  up  and  make  sail  again, 
when  one  of  the  sbip-bo^,  a  little  fdlow  witb  a 
bright  eye  and  a  (^un  like  a  monk^s,  came  up 
to  him  and  said, 

"Please,  captain !"  Then  glared  with  awe  at 
what  he  had  done,  and  broke  down. 

"  WcU,  my  little  man  ?"  said  Dodd,  gently. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  boy  gave  a  great  gulp, 
and  burst  in  a  brogue :  "  Och  your  amr,  sure 
there's  no  rudder  on  her  at  all  barrin  the  tiller." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  P" 

"Don't  murrder  me,  your  amr,  and  I'll  tdl 
ye.  It's  meself  looked  over  the  starm  just  now ; 
and  I  seen  there  was  no  rudder  at  idl  at  all : 
Mille  diaoul,  sis  I ;  ye  old  bitch  I'll  tell  bis  amr 
what  y'are  after,  slipping  your  rudder  like  my 
granny's  list  Aoe,  I  will." 

Dodd  ran  to  tiit  belm  and  looked  down ;  the 
brat  was  lighti  the  Uows  which  had  so  en- 
dangered the  ship,  had  broken  the  rudder,  and 
the  sea  had  washed  it  away  in  pieces.  The 
sight  and  the  reflection  made  bim  faintish  for  a 
moment.  Death  passing  so  Tery  oloae  to  a  man 
sickens  bim  4%.  liardi ;  unless  he  has  the  luck  to 
be  brainless. 

"What  is  your  name,  urchin  f" 
"Ned  Murphy,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  Murphy,  then  you  ore  a  fine  little 
fellow,  and  have  wiped  all  our  eyes  in  the  ship: 
run  and  send  the  carpenter  aft." 
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[Coad  acted  by 


The  carpenter  came.  Like  most  artisans  he 
was  clerer  in  a  ffroove:  take  him  out  of  tiia^  and 
lo!  a  milk,  •  pig,  an  owl.  He  was  sot  only 
imable  to  invent,  but  so  stiflly  disindmed:  a 
makeshift  rudder  was  dean  out  of  bis  way ;  and, 
as  hia  whole  stni^le  was  to  get  away  from  erery 
suf^tion  Dodd  made  hack  to  grooTc  aforesaid, 
the  thing  looked  hopeless.  Then  Pullalove,  who 
had  stood  by  grinning,  offered  to  make  a  honknm 
n^K,  provided  the  carpenter  and  mates  were 
pot  under  his  orders.  But,  said  he,  I  must  bar- 
gain they  shall  be  disrated  if  they  attempt  to 
reason.  "That  is  no  more  than  fair,"  said 
Dodd. 

The  Yankee  inventor  demanded  a  spore  main- 
cap,  and  out  away  one  end  of  the  square  piece, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  stem  post :  through  the 
oircle  of  the  cap  he  introduced  a  spare  mizen 
topmast:  to  tMs  he  seiced  a  length  of  junk, 
another  to  that,  uiother  to  that,  and  so  on :  to 
the  outside  junk  he  seized  a  spare  maintop-gal- 
lant mast,  and  this  conglomerate  being  now 
nearly  as  broad  as  a  rudder,  he  pluked  om  all. 
The  sea  by  this  time  was  nlm;  he  got  Ite  nn- 
ohine  over  the  stem,  and  bad  flie  square  end  of 
the  cap  bolted  to  the  stem  poet.  He  had  already 
fixed  four  spans  of  nine  inch  hawser  to  the  sidee 
of  the  nulMshift^  two  futened  to  tacUea,  whidi 
led  into  the  gunroom  ports,  and  were  boused 
taut — ^these  kept  the  lower  part  of  the  make- 
shift obse  to  the  stem  post— and  two,  to  which 
guys  were  now  fixed  aad  led  through  the  after- 
most ports  on  to  the  quarter  deck,  where  luff 
tadcles  were  attached  to  them,  by  means  of 
i^ich  the  nnkediift  wu  to  be  worked  as  a 
mdder. 

Some  sail  was  now  got  on  the  ship,  and  she 
was  found  to  steer  very  welt.  Dodd  tried  her  on 
every  tack;  and  at  last  ordered  Sbarpe  to  make 
all  sail,  and  head  for  the  Cape. 

This  electrified  the  first  mate.  Tlie  breeze 
was  very  faint  but  southerly,  and  the  Mauritius 
under  their  lee.  They  could  make  it  in  a  night, 
and  there  refit,  teai  ship  a  new  radder.  He  sug- 
gested the  danger  of  sailing  sixteen  hundred 
miles  steered  by  a  Gimcrack ;  and  implored  Dodd 
to  put  into  port.  Dodd  answered  with  a  rough- 
ness and  a  certain  wildness  never  seen  in  Mm 
before :  "  Danger,  sir !  There  will  be  no  more 
foul  weather  this  voyage;  Jonah  is  overboard." 
Shaipe  stared  an  inquiry.  "  I  tell  you  we  shan't 
lower  OUT  topgallants  once  from  this  to  the  Cape : 
Jonah  is  overboard:"  and  he  slapped  his  fore- 
hMd  in  despair;  then,  stamping  impatiently 
with  hia  foot,  told  Sharpe  his  dnty  was  to  obey 
orders,  not  discuss  them.  "  Certainly,  sir,"  said 
Sbarpe,  sullenly,  and  went  out  th j  cabbt  with 
serious  thoughts  of  CQnununieatu^  to  the  other 
mates  an  aUrmii^  suspicion  abont  Dodj,  that 
now  for  the  first  time  crossed  his  mind.  But 
long  habit  of  disciphne  prevailed,  and  he  made 
all  sail  on  llie  ship,  and  bore  away  for  the  Cape; 
with  a  heavy  heart :  theseawaslikeamillptrnd, 
but  in  that  he  saw  Only  its  well  known  treachery, 


to  lead  them  on  to  this  unparalleled  act  of  mad-  i 
ness:  each  sail  he  hoisted  seemed  one  more  agent 
of  Destruotion  rising  at  his  own  saicidhi  com- 
mand. ' 

Towards  erening  it  became  nearly  dead  calm.  ' 
The  sea  heaved  a  Uttl^  but  was  waveleu,  glassy, 
and  the  colour  of  a  rose,  incrediUy  brave  and 
delicate. 

The  look  ont  reported  pieces  of  wreck  to 
windward.  As  the  ship  was  making  so  little 
way,  Dodd  beat  up  towards  them:  he  feared  it 
was  a  British  ship  that  had  foundered  in  the 
storm,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  and 
carry  the  sad  news  home.  Li  two  tacks  thej  [ 
got  near  enough  to  see  with  their  glasses  that 
the  fragments  belonged,  not  to  a  stranger,  but  to 
the  .^ra  herself;  there  was  one  of  her  water- 
butts,  and  a  broken  mast  with  some  rising :  aad, 
as  more  vrreck  was  descried  coming  in  at  a  litt^ 
distance,  Dodd  kept  the  ship  close  to  the  wind 
to  inspect  it:  on  drifting  near  it  proved  to  be 
several  pieces  of  the  bulwark  and  a  mahogaor  ' 
table  ont  <tf  the  cuddy.  This  sort  of  flotsom  . 
was  not  worth  delaying  the  ship  to  pick  it  up ; 
so  Dodd  made  sul  agun,  steering  now  SJ!. 

He  had  sailed  about  half  a  mile  wbm  the  look 
out  huled  the  deck  again. 

"A  man  in  the  water !" 

«  Whereabouts  f* 

"A  short  league  on  the  weatha  quartar.** 

**0h,  we  ean^  beat  to  windwud  fx  Am,"  < 
said  Sbarpe.  "  He  is  dead  long  ago.** 

"  Holds  his  head  very  high  for  a  oorps^'*  said 
the  look  out. 

"  I'll  soon  know,"  cried  Dodd.   "Lower  the 
gig;  I'll  go  myself." 

The  gig  was  lowered,  and  six  swift  rowers 
pulled  him  to  windwud ;  white  the  ship  kept  on 
her  coarse. 

It  is  most  unosual  for  a  captain  to  leave  the 
ship  at  sea  on  such  petty  emmls:  but  Dodd 
half  hoped  the  man  might  be  alive;  and  he  was 
so  unhappy;  and,  like  his  daughter,  who  probably  i 
derived  the  trait  from  him,  grasps  instinctively 
at  a  chance  of  doing  kindness  to  some  poor  fel- 
low alive  or  dead.  That  would  soothe  his  own  , 
sore,  good,  heart. 

When  they  had  pulled  about  two  miles,  the 
sun  was  smking  into  the  horizon  i  "  Give  way, 
men,"  said  Dodd,  "  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
him."  The  men  bent  to  their  oars,  and  made  the 
boat  fiy. 

Presently  the  coisvrain  caught  sight  of  an 
object  bobbing  on  the  water  abeam. 

"Why,  that  must  be  it,"  said  he:  "the  lub- 
ber !  to  take  it  for  a  man's  haid.  Why,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  thtmdering  old  bladder,  speckled 
white. 

"Whatr  cried  Dodd:  and  fell  a  trembling. 
"Steer  for  it!  ffiveway!" 

"Ay,  ay,  air!"  I 

Hiey  sooncame  alongside  the  bladder,  and  the 
coxswain  grabbed  it :  "Hallo!  here's sometJiin^ 
hished  to  it :  a  botUe  I" 

"Give  it  me !"  gasped  Dodd,  in  avoicedMked 
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\rith  i^tatioQ.  "ffireitme!  Back  to  the  ship ! 
Myl  Myl  Cnt  her  oS;  or  she^  give  ns  the 

Blip,  ttOK." 

He  never  spoke  a  word  more,  bat  sat  in  a 
stupor  of  joyfal  wonder. 

They  soon  caught  the  ship:  he  got  into  his 
cabin,  he  scaree  knew  how:  broke  the  bottle  to 
atoiDBi  »y"^  found  the  indnuitable  oash  nniitjnred. 
ITith  trembling  hands  ha  xentrafld  it  to  its  cdd 
place  in  his  boson^  and  sewed  it  tighter  than 
erer.  Until  he  fdt  it  there  once  more,  he  oould 
hardljr  reidise  a  atrdn  of  good  fbttnne  tiiat 
seemed  mincalous— thoi^fh,  in  reality,  it  was 
less  strange  than  the  way  he  had  lost  it— bn^ 
Bonrlaid  bodi^  oa  his  he»^  it  set  his  boeom  on 
fire:  oh,  the  l»ight  eye,  the  bounding  pnlse,  the 
buoyant  foot,  tiie  reckless  joyl  He  slapped 
Sharpe  on  the  back  a  little  vulgsriy,  £«  him: 

"Jonah  is  on  board  sgmn,  old  fitllov:  look 
out  for  squalls." 

He  nttered  this  foreboding  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umph, and  with  a  gay,  elastio  reoklesEmBss,  which 
harmonised  so  well  with  his  makeshift  rudder, 
that  Sharpe  groaned  aloud,  and  wished  himself 
under  any  captain  in  the  world  but  this,  and  in 
KBj  other  ^np.  He  looked  round  to  make  sore 
he  was  not  watched,  and  then  tapped  his  fore- 
head signifioantly:  this  somewhat  leliered  him, 
and  he  did  his  duty  smartly  for  a  nun  going  to 
the  bottom  with  his  eyes  opm. 

But  ill  luck  ia  not  to  be  bespoken  any  more 
than  good:  the  Agra's  seemed  to  have  blown 
itself  out ;  the  wind  varied  to  the  south-west, 
and  breathed  steadily  m  that  quarter  for  ten 
days.  The  topgallant  amis  were  never  lowered 
nor  shifted  ds^  nor  night  all  that  time:  and  not 
a  single  danger  oceumd  between  this  and  the 
Cape,  except  to  a  monkey,  whidi  I  fear  I  must 
ndate,  on  account  of  its  remoter  consequences. 
One  fine  aftwnoon,  everybot^  was  on  deck 
amo^g  themselves  as  th^  oould;  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  to  wit,  was  being  flattered  wider  the  poop 
awning  by  Kenealy.  The  feud  between  her  and 
Dodd  continued ;  but  under  a  false  impmsion. 
The  lady  had  one  advant^  over  the  gentler 
spedmens  of  lur  sex;  she  was  never  deterred 
from  a  kind  action  by  want  of  pluck,  as  they 
are.  Pluck  i  Aqnilina  was  brimful  of  ^  When 
she  found  Dodd  was  wounded,  she  cast  her 
wrongs  to  the  wind,  and  offered  to  go  and  muse 
hhn.  Her  mraai^  came  at  an  unlucky  moment, 
and  by  an  unlooky  messenger:  the  aorgeon  said, 
hastily,  "I  can't  have  him  bothered."  The 
stupid  aerrant  reported,  *'He  can't  be  worried:" 
and  Mrs.  Beresford,  thinking  Dodd  had  a  hand 
in  this  answer,  was  bitterly  mortified ;  and  with 
some  reason.  She  would  have  forgiven  him 
Uiongh;  if  he  had  died:  but,  as  he  lived,  she 
thought  she  lutd  a  right  to  detest  him;  and  did: 
and  showed  her  sentiments  like  a  lady,  by  never 
speaking  to  him,  nor  looking  at  him,  but  ignoring 
him  with  frigid  magAiQcence  on  his  own  quarter 
deck. 

Now,  among  the  crew  of  this  ship  waa  a  fa- 
vourite goat,  good  tempQied*  af eetioni^  pl^rfol: 


but  a  single  vice  counterbalanced  all  liis  virtues: 
he  took  a  drop.  A  year  or  two  ago  some  li^t- 
hearted  tempter  tanght  him  to  sip  grog ;  he  to<^ 
to  it  kindly,  and  was  now  arrived  at  sudi  a  pitch, 
that  at  grog  time  he  used  to  butt  his  way  in 
among  the  sailors,  and  get  close  to  the  canteen; 
and,  by  arrangement,  an  allowance  was  alw^ 
served  him;  on  imbibing  it  he  passed,  with 
quadrupedal  rapidity,  through  tiiree  sta^s,  the 
absurd,  the  choleric,  the  sleepyi  and  waa  never 
his  own  goat  again  until  he  awdce  irun  the 
ktter.  Now  Master  ElredBereafwd  encountered 
bun  mtiie  second  stage  of  inebriety,  md,  behig 
a  rough  playfellow,  tapped  his  nosawitii  abattle- 
dorei.  distantly  Billy  butted  at  him;  miaohieTouB 
fred  screamed  and  jumped  on  the  bulwarks. 
Pot-angry  Billy  went  at  him  there ;  whereupon 
the  young  gentleman,  with  an  eldrich  aoreech, 
and  a  comparative  estimate  of  perils,  that  smacked 
of  inttperienoe,  fled  into  the  sea,  at  Uie  v&ej 
moment  when  his  anxious  mother  was  rushii^to 
save  him ;  she  uttered  a  Boream  of  agony,  and 
would  actually  have  followed  him ;  but  was  hehl 
back  uttering  shriek  after  shriek,  that  pieroed 
every  heart  within  bearing. 

But  Dodd  saw  the  boy  go  overboard,  and 
vaulted  over  the  bulwark  near  the  helm,  rosdred 
in  the  very  air,  "  Heave  the  ship  to !"  and  wei^ 
splash  into  the  water  about  ten  yards  from  the 
place ;  he  was  soon  followed  by  Vespasian,  and  j 
a  boat  was  lowered  as  quickly  as  possible.  Dodd  t 
caught  sight  of  a  brood  straw  hat  on  the  top  of  ! 
a  wave,  swam  lustily  to  it,  and  found  fi^dy  j 
inside:  it  was  tied  under  his  chin,  and  wouhl  ! 
have  floated  Ckdiafa.  Dodd  turned  to  the  ah^  j 
saw  the  poor  mother  with  white  face  and  arms  j 
outstretched  as  if  she  would  fly  at  them,  and  held  ■ 
the  uzohin  up  high  to  hot  with  a  joyful "  hunah."  < 
The  ship  seemed  alive  and  to  hurrah  in  refaum  ; 
with  ^ant  voice:  the  boat  aom  picked  themuR 
and  Dodd  came  uv  the  aide  with  freddy  in  his  I 
aims,  and  phced  mm  in  his  mother's  witii  honest 
pride,  and  deep  parental  sympidihy.  { 

Guess  how  she  scolded  and  carrased  her  child  i ; 
fdlm  a  breath,  and  sobbed  over  him!  Forthisno  j; 
human  pen  has  ever  told,  nor  ever  will.  All  I  h 
can  just  manage  to  convey  is  that,  after  she  had   1 1 
all  but  eatm  the  littie  torment,  she  suddenly  j: 
dropped  him,  mid  made  a  great  maternal  rash  at  : 
Dodd.  She  flung  her  arms  round  him  and  Idased  ! ' 
him  eageriy,  almost  fiercely:  then,  earned  aw^ 
wild  by  mighty  Nature,  aba  patted  him  all  over  i 
in  the  strangest  way,  and  kissed  his  waistoofd^  <! 
his  arms,  his  hands,  and  rained  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude  on  them,  '* 

Dodd  was quit« overpowered:  "No!  no!" said  jj 
he,  "  Don't  now !  pray  don' t !  There,  I  know, 
my  dear,  I  know;  I'm  a  father."  And  he  was  j| 
very  near  whimpering  himself;  but  recovered  >; 
the  man  and  the  commander,  and  said  soothiugly,  j 
"  There  I  there  I"  and  huided  her  tenderly  down 
to  her  cabin. 

All  this  time  he  had  actually  fisrgottcn  the 
packet.  Bat  now  a  hwrible  fear  eame  on  him. 
He  huxried  to  his  own  cabrn  and  ezunined  it  A 
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Uttk  salt  vater  liad  oozed  tlirougk  the  bnllet- 
bde  and  discoloured  the  leather;  bat  that  vas 
all.  He  breathed  again. 

"  Thadt  Heavea  I  forgot  all  about  it !"  said 
be;  "  It  irould  have  made  a  cur  of  me." 

La  Beresford's  petty  irritation  i^iainst  Dodd 
melted  at  once  before  bo  great  a  thing:  dhe 
longed  to  make  finimds  trith  bim ;  (rat  for  once 
fdt  timid:  it  struck  her  now  all  of  a  sudden  that 
she  bad  bem  miabdiaTing.  Hovever,  she  caught 
Dodd  akue  on  tiie  deck,  and  said  to  him  softljr, 
"  I  want  so  to  end  our  quarrel." 

"Our  quarrel,  madam!"  said  be;  "why,  I 
know  of  ncne:  ^  about  the  lights  dif  Well, 
70U  see  the  master  of  a  ship  is  obliged  to  be  a 
{    tfiant  in  some  things." 

"I  make  no  oomplaint,"  said  the  lady,  hastily, 
1  and  hung  her  head.  "  All  I  ask  you  is  to  forgire 
I  one,  wbb  has  behaved  like  a  fool,  without  even 
I  the  excuse  of  being  one ;  and— will  you  give  me 
I    your  hand,  sir  F" 

I       "Ay,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Dodd, 

wann^,  enclonng  tiie  soft  little  hand  in  his 

honest  grasp. 
I      And  with  no  more  ado  these  two  Uii^^ers 

ended  one  of  those  little  misundentuidings  petty 

s|»irits  nurse  into  a  Und. 

The  ship  being  in  port  at  the  Cape,  and  two 
himdred  hammers  tapping  at  her,  Dodd  went 
ashore  in  search  of  Captain  Robarts,  and  made 
the  A^  over  to  him  in  the  friendliest  way, 
adding  warmly  that  he  had  found  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  officers  and  the  crew.  To 
his  surprise.  Captain  Kobarts  received  all  this 
ungraciously.  "  You  ought  to  have  remained  on 
board,  sir,  and  made  me  overthe  command  on  the 
quarter  deck."  Dodd  replied,  politely,  that  it 
wouldhavebeoimiMrefbnnal.  "Suppose  I  return 
immediately,  and  man  tiie  side  f«  you:  and  t^en 
you  board  her,  say  in  half  an  hour." 

;  "I  shall  come  when  I  like,"  replied  Robarts, 
crustily.  "And  when  will  yon  like  to  come?" 
inquired  Dodd,  with  imperturbable  good  humour. 

"Now:  this  moment:  and  I'll  trouble  you  to 
come  along  with  me." 

i       "Ceitainly,  sir." 

They  got  a  boat,  and  went  out  to  the  ship :  on 

\  coming  alongside,  Dodd  thought  to  meet  his 

I  wishes  by  going  fltst  and  receiving  him ;  but  the 
jealous,  cross-grained,  fellow,  shoved  roughly 

'  I  before  him  and  led  the  way  up  the  ship's  side. 
Sbarpe  and  the  rest  saluted  him:  he  did  not 

^  return  the  salute,  but  said  hoarsely,  "Turn  the 

1  hands  up  to  muster." 

' ',      "When  they  were  all  aft  he  noticed  one  or  two 

'  with  their  caps  on.   "  Hats  off,  and  be  to 

• :  you !"  cried  he.  "  Do  you  know  where  you  are  P 

Do  you  know  who  you  are  looking  at?  If  not, 
■  I  Ml  show  you.   I'm  here  to  restore  discipline  to 

thb  ship :  so  mind  bow  you  run  athwart  my 

hawse :  don't  you  play  with  the  bull,  my  men ; 
I   or  you'll  find  his  horns  sharp.   Pipe  down ! 

Now,  you  sir,  bring  me  the  log-book  !" 
He  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  closed  it  con- 


temptuously: "Pirates,  and honicanes!  /  never 
fell  in  with  pirates  nor  hurricanes :  I  have  beard 
of  a  breeze,  and  a  gale,  but  I  never  knew  a  sea- 
man worth  bis  salt  say '  hurricane.'  Get  another  ' 
log-book,  Mr.  Sharpe;  put  down  thai  it  begins 
tl^  day  at  noon ;  and  enter,  that  Captain  Rol»rts 
came  on  dock,  ftnmd  the  sldp  in  a  iniseraUe  otm- 
dition,  took  tiie  command,  mustered  the  officers 
and  men,  and  stopped  the  shi^s  oompuy's  grog 
for  a  wedc,  for  reonviog  bim  with      on  ■" 

Even  ^larpe,  that  walking  Obedieac^  was 
taken  aback.  "Stop — the  ship's  company's — 
gH^— for  a  week,  sir  P" 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  a  week :  and,  if  you  flii%  my 
orders  back  in  my  face  instead  (tf  chipping  on 
sail  to  execute  them,  Pll  have  you  towed  ashore 
onagrating:  yourmuneisSharpe;  well,m7nBnic 
is  Damnedaharp ;  and  so  yoi^U  find." 

In  short,  the  new  captain  came  down  on  the 
ship  like  a  blight. 

He  was  especially  bard  on  Dodd:  nothing  that  I 
commander  had  done  was  right,  nor,  had  he  done  ' 
the  contrary,  would  that  have  been  right:  be  wa& 
disgracefully  behind  time;  and  he  ought  to  liave  j 
put  in  to  the  Isle  of  France,  which  would  have  , 
retarded  him:  his  rope  bulwarks  were  lubberly t 
his  rudder  a  disgrace  to  navigation:  he,  Robarts, 
was  not  so  green  as  t-o  believe  that  any  master  j 
had  really  sailed  sixteen  hundred  miles  with  it, 
and,  if  he  had,  mote  shame  for  him.   Briefly  a  , 
marine  criticaster. 

All  this  was  spoken  tU  Dodd— a  thing  no  male  { 
does  unless  he  is  an  awful  snob — and  grieved  , 
him,  it  was  so  unjust.  He  withdrew  wounded  to  j 
the  little  cabin  he  was  entitled  to  as  a  passei^, 
and  hu^ed  his  treasure  foroianfort.  He  patted  j 
the  pocket-book,  and  said  to  it^  Never  jm  mind. 
The  greater  Tartar  he  is,  the  Usi  likely  to  sink  ; 
you,  or  mn  you  on  a  lee  shore."  | 

With  all  his  love  of  disoiplme,  Robarts  wab  > 
not  so  fond  <^  the  ship  as  Dodd. 

While  his  repairs  wwe  going  en,  be  was 
generally  ashore ;  and  by  this  means  missed  a 
visit.   Commodore  ColUer,  one  of  the  smartest  \ 
sailors  afloat,  espied  the  Yankee  makeshift  from  ' 
the  quarter  deck  of  his  vessel,  the  SaUnunca,  1 
fifty  guns.  lu  ten  minutes  he  was  under  the 
Agra's  stem  inspecting  it ;  then  came  on  board, 
and  was  received  in  form  by  %arpe  and  the  other  j 
officers.  "  Are  yon  the  master  of  this  ship,  sir  f"  I 
he  asked.  j 

"No,  commodore.  I  am  the  first  mate:  the 
captain  is  ashore." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  want  to  talk  about  his 
rudder." 

"  Oh,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  replied  1 
Sbarpe,  eagerly :  "  that  was  oar  dear  old  captain ; 
he  is  on  board.  Young  gentleman !  ask  Captain 
Dodd  to  oblige  me  by  coming  on  deck !  Hy ! 
and  Mr.  Fullalove  too."  "  Young  gentleman  F" 
inquired  Collier.  "What  the  denl  officer  is 
thatP" 

"  That  is  a  name  we  give  the  middies ;  I  don't 
know  why." 
" Nor  1  neither!  ha!  ha!" 
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Dodd  and  ]Piillik>Te  oame  on  deck,  and  Com* 
inodm  CoUiar  boBtoved  the  highest  oomplimeiits 
(m  the  "makfldiift."  Dodd  begged  hhn  to 
transfer  them  to  the  real  mventor  i  and  intro- 
dnoed  FoUaloTe. 

"  Ay,"  said  Collier,  "  I  know  jm.  Tankeei  are 
very  handr.  I  lost  my  rudder  at  sea  onoe,  and 
had  to  ship  a  makesMft :  but  it  was  a  curs't  com- 
plicated thing;  QotapatchupoayotirB,Mr.  Ful- 
laloTc.  Yours  is  ingenions,  and  x^iiple.  Ship  has 
been  in  actional  see:  prayhowvasthat^if  I  mi^ 
■be  so  boldP" 

"  Pirates,  commodore,"  said  Sharpe.  "  We 
fell  in  with  a  brace  of  Portuguese  derils,  latiuc- 
■ngged,  and  carried  ten  guns  apiece,  in  the  Straits 
of  Gaapar:  fought  'em  from  noon  till  sundown, 
riddled  one,  and  ran  down  the  other,  and  sunk 
her  in  a  moment.  That  was  all  jfour  doing,  cap- 
tain; so  don't  try  to  shift  it  on  other  people;  for 
we  won't  let  you." 

"If  he  denies  it,  I  won't  believe  him,"  said 
Collier:  "for  he  has  got  it  in  his  eye.  Gent^ 
men,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me 
to-day  on  board  the  fiag-ship  P" 

Dodd  and  Fullalore  accepted.  Sliarpe  declined, 
with  regret,  on  the  score  of  duty.  And  as  the 
cocked  hat  went  down  the  side,  tdter  saluting 
him  politely,  he  could  not  help  thinking  to  him- 
self what  a  difference  between  a  real  captain,  who 
had  something  to  be  proiul  of,  and  his  own  un- 
licked  cub  of  a  skipper,  with  the  maonera  of  a 
pilot-boat.  He  t^  Robvts  the  next  day. 
Robarts  said  nothmg ;  but  his  £soe  aoemed  to 
turn  greenish;  and  it  embittered  his  hatred  of 
Dodd  the  im^nure. 

It  is  droll,  and  sad,  but  true,  that  Christei^om 
is  fall  of  men  in  a  hurry  to  hate.  Andafniitfal 
cause  is  jealoosy.  schoolmen,  or  rather 
cert^  of  the  schoolmm— for  nothing  is  much 
shallower  than  to  speak  of  all  those  disputants  as 
one  school— defined  woman,  "a  featherless  biped 
vehemently  addicted  to  jealousy."  Whether  she 
is  more  featherless  than  the  mt^e  can  be  decided 
at  a  trifling  expense  of  time,  money,  and  reason: 
you  hare  only  to  go  to  court.  But  as  for  envy 
and  jealousy,  I  think  it  is  pure,  unobservui^ 
antique  Cant  which  has  fixed  them  on  the  female 
character  distinctively.  Asamolehill  toamoun- 
tain,  is  women's  jealousy  to  men's.  Agatha  may 
have  a  host  of  virtues  and  graces,  and  yet  her 
female  acquaintance  will  not  hate  her,  provided 
she  has  the  moderation  to  abstain  from  being 
downright  pretty.  She  may  sing  like  an  angel, 
paint  lie  an  angel,talk,— write,— nurse  the  sick, 
—all  like  an  angel,  and  not  rouse  the  devil  in  her 
fair  sisters :  so  long  as  she  does  not  dress  like  an 
angel.  But,  the  minds  of  men  being  much  larger 
than  women's,  yet  very  little  greater,  they  hang 
jealousy  on  a  thoosuid  pegs.  When  there  was 
no  peg,  I  have  seen  them  do  with  a  pin. 

Captain  Robarts  took  a  pin  :  ran  it  into  his 
own  heart,  and  bung  that  sordid  passion  on  it. 

He  wotdd  get  lid  of  all  the  Doddites  before  he 
sailed.  He  insulted  Mr.  Tickell,  so  that  he  left 
the  sorioe,  and  entered  a  mercai^ile  honae 


ashore  :  he  made  sereral  (tf  the  best  men  desert: 
and  the  ship  went  to  sea  short  of  hands.  This 
threw  heavier  work  on  the  vceir ;  and  led  to 
many  punisbmentB,  and  a  steady  current  of  abuse . 
Shaipe  beeame  a  mere  machiae,  always  obeying, 
never  spoiling :  Grey  was  put  under  arrest  for 
remonstrating  against  nngontlemanly  laogn^  : 
and  Bayliss,  beii^  at  bottom  of  the  same  breed  as 
Robarts,  fell  into  his  hnmonr,  and  helped  hector 
the  petty  officers  and  men.  The  crew,  depressed 
and  irritated,  went  ihrougli  tbeir  duties  pully- 
hauly-wise.  There  was  no  song  under  the  fore- 
castle in  the  first  watch,  and  often  no  gn^  on 
the  mess  table  at  one  bell.  Dodd  never  came  on 
the  quarterdeck  without  bdng  reminded  he  was 
only  a  passenger,  and  the  ship  was  now  under 
naval  discipline. 

"/  was  reared  in  the  royal  navy,  sir,"  would 
Robarts  say:  "second  lieutenant  aboard  the 
Atalanta :  that  is  the  school,  sir ;  that  is  the  only 
school  that  breeds  seamen."  Dodd  bore  scores  of 
similar  taunts  as  a  Newfoundland  puts  up  with 
a  terrier  in  office :  he  seldom  replied,  and,  when 
he  did,  in  a  few  quiet  dignified  words  that  gave 
no  handle. 

Robarts,  who  bore  the  name  of  a  lucky  captain, 
had  fair  weather  all  the  way  to  St.  Helena. 

The  guard-ship  at  this  island  was  the  Sala- 
manca. She  had  left  the  Cape  a  week  before  the 
Agra.  Captain  Robarts,  with  his  characteristic 
good  breeding,  wait  to  anohor  in-ahore  of  Her 
Mf^esty'a  ship.  The  wind  ^led  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  a  fonl  became  inevitable :  Collier 
was  on  his  qoarter  dec^  and  saw  what  wonid 
happen  long  before  Robarts  did :  he  gave  the 
needful  ordus,  and  it  was  beantl^al  to  see  how  in 
half  a  minute  the  fl^^'s  guns  were  run  in,  her 
ptnrts  lowered,  her  yards  toppled  on  end,  and  a 
spring  earned  oat  and  hauled  on. 

Th0^  Agra  struck  abreast  her  own  forediains  on 
the  Salamanca's  quarter. 

(Pipe.)  "Borders  away.  Tomahawks!  cut 
everyth^  that  holds!"  was  heard  from  the 
frigt^s  quarts  deck. 

Rush  came  a  boarding  party  on  to  the  mer- 
chant  ship  and  hacked  away  without  mercy  all 
her  lower  Tiggmg  that  held  on  to  the  frigate, 
signal  halyard  and  all ;  others  boomed  her  off 
with  capstan  bwrs,  &0.,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
ships  were  clear.  A  lieutenant  and  boat's  crew 
came  for  Robarts,  and  ordered  him  on  board  the 
Salamanca,  aivl,  to  make  sure  of  his  coming,  took 
him  Iku^  with  them.  He  found  Commodore 
Collier  standing  stiff  as  a  ramrod  on  his  quarter 
deck. 

"Are  you  the  master  of  the  AgraP"  (Ha 
quick  eye  had  rec(^piised  her  in  a  moment.) 
"I  am,  sir." 

"Then  she  was  commanded  by  a  seamau;  and 
is  commanded  by  a  lubber.  Don't  apply  fw 
your  papers  this  week;  for  you  won't  get  them. 
Goodtnoming.  T^himawi^l" 

They  returned  Robarts  to  his  ship;  andasnp- 
pressed  grinon  a  score  of  fitces  showed  him  the 
clear  oonunauding  tones  of  the  commodore  had 
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nadiecl  his  own  deck.  He  sooihkl  bimaelf  by 
■topping  the  men's  grog  and  mast-heading  three 
midshipmen  that  same  afternoon. 

, !  The  nii^  before  he  weighed  anchor,  this  dis- 
opliiMriaa-iras  drinking  very  late  in  a  low  public- 

,  hauo.  There  was  not  mudi  moon,  -and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  ship  did  not  see  the  gig 
ecnung  till  it  was  nearly  alongside:  thenallwas 

,1  dtneiaaflniry. 

"Hy!  man  the  side  lanterns  there!  Jump, 

i   yon  boys !  or  you'U  catijh  pepper." 

Tlie  boys  did  jump,  and  little  Murphy,  not 

.   knowing  the  sui^eon  had  ordered  the  ports  to  be 

,    drooped,  bounded  over  the  bnlwarks  like  an 

i'   antdope,  lighted  on  the  midship  port,  which 

I  j   Btood  at.  this  angle      and  gjanced  off  into  the 

I I  ocean,  lantern  foremost :  he  made  his  little  hole 
' '  in  the  water  within  a  yard  of  Captain  Bobarts. 
I  That  Dignity,  tiiough  apbuhed,  took  no  notioe 

I '  of  80  small  an  incident  aa  a  gone  ship-boy :  and, 
'  I  if  Mnrphy  had  been  wise  and  stayed  with  Nep. 
'  all  had  been  welL  But  the  poor  urchin  inadver- 
■  tently  came  np  again,  and  without  the  lantern. 
I  One  of  tiie  gig's  crew  grabbed  him  by  tbc  hair, 
i  and  prolonged  his  existence,  bat  without  any 
, ,  audidous  intention. 

I  i     "  When  is  the  other  lantern  P"  was  Robarts's 
ficst  wo^  OB  readiiag  Hba  deck :  as  if  he  didn't 
!!  know. 

j       "  Gone  oreTfaoard,  sir,  with  the  boy  Murphy." 
i       "Stand  forward,  you  sir !"  growled  Bf^iarts. 
j      Hurphy  stood  forward,  dripping  and  diireriag 
I    viUi  cold  and  fear. 

I  "What  d'ye  mean  by  going  oTcrboard  with 
I    the  ship's  lantern  P" 

j  "  Och  your  amr  sure  some  nnasy  divil  drooped 
I  the  port;  and  the  lantern  and  me  wc  had  no 
I  foothold  at  all  at  all,  and  the  lantern  went  into 
i  the  say,  bad  luck  to  ut ;  and  I  went  afther  to  try 
I    and  save  ut — ^for  your  amr." 

"Belay  aU  thatj"  said  Eobarts;  "do  you 
think  you  con  blarney  me,  you  young  monkey  P 
Here,  Bosen's  mate,  take  a  rope's-end  and  start 
him !— Again !  —Warm  him  wdl !— That's  right." 

As  soon  as  the  poor  child's  shrieks  subsided 
into  sobs,  the  disciplinarian  gare  him  Expiana- 
tiim,  for  Ointment. 

"I  CAK't  HAV£  XHE  COlfPASl's  aiOBES  EX- 
PBHPED  THIS  WAY." 

"The  force  of  discipline  could  no  farther  go"- 
than  to  fiog  seal  for  falling  overboard:  so,  to 
I  atroid  anti-i^ax  in  that  port,  Eobuts  weighed 
anchor  at  daybreak  j  and  there  was  a  south- 
westerly breeze  waitiug  for  tliis  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  carried  him  past  the  Azores.  Off 
Vdiant  it  was  westerly;  and  reered  to  the  nor- 
west  just  before  they  sighted  the  Land's  End : 
never  was  such  a  charming  passage  from  the 
Gape.  The  sailor  who  had  theluok  to  aight  Old 
England  firsts  nailed  his  starboard  shoe  to  the 
mainmast  for  oontribntiona;  and  all  hearts  beat 
joyfully:  none  more  tiian  David  Dodd's.  His 
eye  devoured  the  beloved  ahwe :  he  hugged  the 
treaaure  his  own  ill  ludc  had  jec^wrdiwd,  hut 
Bobarts  bad  auted  it  safe  into  BriUah  watosi 


and  ftngave  the  man  his  ill  manners  for  his  good 

luck. 

Robarts  steered  in  for  the  Lizard;  but,  when 
abreast  tiie  Fmnt,  kept  well  out  agaia,  tud  > 
opened  the  Channel,  and  looked  out  for  a  pilot.  i 

One  was  soon  seen  working  oat  towards  him, 
and  the  Agra  brought  to ;  the  pilot  descended 
from  his  lugger  into  his  little  boat,  rowed  along- 
side, and  Cfune  on  dedi;  a  rough,  tanned  sailor,  ' 
clad  in  flushing ;  and  in  build  and  manner  might 
have  passed  for  Bobarta's  twin  brother. 

"  Now  then,  you  sir,  wiiat  will  yon  take  this 
ship  up  to  the  Downs  for  P"  '  • 

"  Thirty  pounds." 

Bobarts  told  him  roughly  he  would  not  get 
Uiirty  pounds  out  of  iim.  j 

"  Thyse  and  no  higher  my  Bo,"  answered  the  [ ' 
pilot,  sturdily :  he  had  been  splicing  the  nuin 
brace,  and  would  have  answered  an  admiral. 

Bobarts  swore  at  him  lustily:  Pilot  diacharged  '  | 
a  volley  in  return  with  admirable  promptitude.  | 
Bobarts  retorted,  the  other  rough  cnatomer  re-  | 
joined,  and  soon  all  Billingsgate  thundered  on  | 
the  Agra's  quarter  deck.  Findmg,  to  his  infiniu 
dis^t,  his  visitor  aagreat  aUadignaid  aa  him- 
self, and  not  to  be  outswom,  Bobarts  wdered  him 
to  quit  the  ahip  on  pain  of  being  man-handled  i 
over  the  aide. 

"Ob,  that  is  it,  is  it r  growled  the  other: 
"here's  fill  and  be  off  then."  He  pradentlf 
bottled  the  rest  of  his  rage  till  he  got  safe  into 
his  boHti  then  shook  his  fiat  at  the  Agn,  and  j ' 
caned  her  ei^tidnri^y  high.  "Yoa  see  the&ir  , 
wind,  but  you  don't  see  the  Channel  fret  a  { 
coming,  ye  greedy  gander.  Downal  Xott'llnerer  ■ 

seetbem:  yon  have  saved  yoor  mon^^and  >.\ 

lost  your  ship,  ye  lubbtf."  I 

Bobarts  bnrled  back  a  sugar-phuu  or  two, 
and  then  ordered  Bayliw  to  cbv  ou  all  nail,  ! 
and  keep  a  mid  channel  coone  Oroogh  tlw 
night.  I 

At  four  bells  in  the  middle  watch  Sharpe,  in  j 
chai^  of  Un  ship,  tapped  at  Bobiita'a  cU>or.  j 
"Blowing  hard,  sir,  and  the  weather  getting 
thickisb."  | 

"Wind  fair  stiUF" 

"Yes,  sir."  | 
"  Then  call  me  if  it  blows  any  harder,"  grunted 

Bobarts.  , 
In  two  hours  more,  tap,  tap,  came  Bayiise,  in  « 

charge.   "If  we  don't  take  sail  in,  the^il  take  \\ 

themselves  out."  ; 
"  Furl  to-gallan'sels,  and  call  me  if  it  gets  any 

worse." 

In  another  hour  Bayliss  was  at  him  agaiu. 
"  Blowing  a  gale,  sir,  and  a  Channel  fog  on." 

"  Beef  taupsels,  and  call  me  if  it  gets  any  .  i 
worse."  I ' 

At  daybreak  Dodd  was  on  dedc,  and  found  the  | 
ship  flying  through  a  fog  so  thick,  that  her  fore- 
castle was  invisible  from  the  poop,  and  even  her  {' 
foremast  loomed  indistinct  tad  looked  distant. 
"  Yon'U  be  foul  of  something  or  other,  Shaipc,"  , 
said  he,  ' 

"  What  is  that  to  yon  P"  inquired  a  loud  rough    1 1 
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'  I  don't  alloT  passengers  to 


Toioe  beMnd  him. 
haudte  my  ship," 

"Then  do  pn^ handle  her  yonnrel^  captam! 
Is  this  weather  to  go  tearing  happy-eo-lacky  ud 
the  British  Channel  P" 

"  I  mean  to  sail  her  withont  your  advice,  sir: 
and,  being  a  seaman,  T  shall  get  all  I  can  ont  of 
a  fair  wind." 

"  That  is  light,  Captain  Robartsi  if  you  had 
but  the  Channel  aQ  to  yourself." 

"  Perhaps  yon  iriU  l»irc  me  my  deck  all  to 
myself." 

"  I  should  be  deliglited :  but  my  anxiety  will 
not  let  me."  With  this  Dodd  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  kept  a  keen  look  out 

At  noon,  a  lusty  Toioe  taied  "  Laud  ok  thb 

WEATBZB  S£AH !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  that  way,  and  saw  no- 
tiling. 

Land  in  aii^t  was  reported  to  Obtain  Ro- 
harts. 

Now  that  worthy  was  in  reality  getting  ac- 
cretly  anxious  ;  so  he  ran  on  deck  crying,  "  Who 
saw  it?" 

"  Obtain  Dodd,  sir." 

"Ugh!   Nobody  else  P" 

Dodd  came  forward,  and,  with  a  respectful 
air,  told  him  that,  being  on  the  look  ont,  he  had 
seen  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a  momen- 
tary lift  of  the  base. 

"Ide  of  Fiddlestick  !*•  was  the  polite  reply. 

Isle  <^  Wight  is  eighty  miles  aston  by  now." 

Dodd  answered  finnlj  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  outline  in  the  Channel,  and 
the  land  he  had  seen  was  St.  Zatharin^s  Faint. 

Robarts  deigned  no  reply;  hut  had  the  log 
heaved :  it  showed  the  vessel  to  be  running 
twelve  knots  an  hour.  He  thm  went  to  his 
cabin  and  consulted  his  chart;  and,  having 
worked  his  problem,  came  hastily  on  deck,  and 
went  from  rashness  to  wonderful  caution.  "  Turn 
the  hands  out,  and  heave  the  ship  to !" 

The  manoeuvre  was  executed  gradually  and 
ably,  and  scarce  a  bnoketful  of  water  shipped. 
"Furl  taupsels  and  set  the  main  trysail!  Xhw% 
Mr.  Dodd,  so  mnch  for  you  and  your  Isle  of 
Wight.  .Hie land  you  saw  wasDongeneas,  and 
jfou  would  have  run  on  into  the  North  Sea,  I'll 
be  bound." 

When  a  man,  habitually  calm,  tnnis  anxious, 
he  becomes  more  irritable :  and  the  mixture  of 
timidity  and  rashness  he  saw  in  Robarts  made 
Dodd  very  anxious. 

He  repKed  ai^ly:  "At  all  events  I  should 
not  make  a  foul  wind  out  of  a  fair  one  by  heaving 
to;  and  if  I  did,  I  would  heave  to  on  the  right 
tack." 

At  Ibis  sudden  facer,  one,  too,  from  a  patient 
man,  Robarts  staggered  a  moment.  He  re- 
covered, and,  with  an  oath,  ordered  Dodd  to  go 
below,  or  he  would  have  him  chucked  into  the 
hold. 

"  Come,  don't  be  an  ass,  Robarts,"  said  Dodd, 
contemptuously.  Then, -lowering  bis  voice  to  a 


whiter:  "don't  yon  know  tike  men  only  want 
such  an  order  as  that,  to  chnok  you  iirto  the 
sear 

Robarts  trembled.  "Ob,  if  you  mean  to  head 
a  mutiny!—" 

"  Heaven  forbid,  sir !  But  I  won't  leave  the 
deck  in  dirty  weather  like  this,  till  the  captain 
knows  where  he  is." 

Towards  sunset  it  got  clearer,  and  they  drifted 
past  a  Revenue  cutter,  who  was  lying  to  with 
her  bead  to  the  Northwwrd  She  hoisted  no  end 
of  signals,  but  they  understood  none  of  theoii 
and  her  captain  gesticulated  wihlly  on  her  deck. 

"What  is  that  Fantoccini  dancing  atP"  in- 
qmred  Captain  Robarts,  brutally. 

"Toseeaftrst  class  skip  drift  to  leeward  in  a 
narrow  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,"  said  Dodd, 
bitterly. 

At  night  it  blew  hard,  and  the  sea  ran  high 
and  irr^Iar.  The  ship  began  to  be  uneasy  : 
and  Robarts  very  properly  ordered  the  top- 
gallant and  royal  yards  to  be  sent  down  on  deck. 
Dodd  would  liave  had  tbem  down  twelve  hova 
ago.  The  mate  gave  the  order :  no  one  moved. 
TiK  mate  went  forward  angry.  He  eame  back 
pale.  The  men  refused  to  go  aloft :  they  would 
not  risk  their  lives  for  Captun  Robarts. 

The  officon  all  assembled  sad  went  forward: 
they  promised  and  threatenedj  but  all  in  vain. 
The  crew  stood  sullen  together,  as  if  to  back 
one  another,  and  put  forward  a  spt^esman  to 
say  tiiat  "  there  was  not  one  them  the  captain 
hadn^t  stinted,  and  stopped  his  grog  a  dozen 
thnes :  he  had  made  the  ship  hell  to  them ;  and 
now  her  masts  and  yar^  and  hull  mi^t  go  there 
along  with  her  aki^er,  for  them." 

Robarts  received  tliis  tidings  in  sullen  silence; 
"  Doiet  tell  that  Dodd,  whatever  you  do,"  said 
he.  "They  w^  come  round  now  they  have  had 
their  growl :  they  are  too  near  home  to  shy  awa? 
their  pay." 

Robarts  had  not  sufficient  insight  into  cha- 
racter to  know  that  Dodd  would  instantly  have 
sided  with  him  agamst  mutiny. 

But  at  this  junoture  the  ex-captain  of  the 
Agra  was  cbwu  in  the  cabin  with  bis  fellow  pas- 
sengers, prcftarii^  a  general  remonstrance :  he 
luul  a  ^tart  before  him,  and  a  pair  of  compasses 
in  his  hand. 

"St.  Katharine's  Point  lay  about  eight  miles 
to  windward  at  noon ;  and  we  have  been  drifting 
South  and  East  this  twelve  honrs,  through  lying 
to  on  the  starboard  tack :  and  besides,  the  sliip 
has  been  conned  as  slovenly  as  she  is  sailed.  I've 
seen  her  allowed  to  bi^  off  a  dozen  times,  and 
gather  more  leeway :  ah,  here  is  Captain  RoUrta : 
Captain,  you  saw  the  rate  we  passed  the  Revenne 
cutter.  That  vessel  nearly  stationary;  so 
what  we  passed  her  at  was  our  own  rate  of 
drifting,  and  our  least  rate ;  putting  all  this  to- 
gether, we  can't  be  many  miles  from  the  French 
coast,  and,  nnless  we  look  sharp  and  beat  to 
windward,  I  pronounce  the  ship  in  danger." 

A  horselangh  greeted  this  oomclusion. 

"  We  are  nearer  Yarmoutb  sands  than  France, 
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Ipromise  you:  and  notliiiiff  under  out  lee  nearer 
than  Bottecdam." 
A  load  cry  from  the  deek  above,  "  A  ught 

ON  THE  LEE  BOW  !" 

"There!"  cried  Robarts,  with  an  oath  :  "foul 
of  Aer  next !  through  me  liatening  to  your  non- 
sense.   He  ran  apon  deck,  and  shouted  throuf^ 
his  trumpet,  "  All  bands  -ffear  ship  1" 
I      The  crew,  who  had  heard  the  previous  cry, 
'    obeyed  ordears  in  the  presence  of  an  immediate 
I    danger :  and  perhaps  their  growl  had  really  re- 
'i  Heved  their  ill  humour.   Eobarts  with  delight 
:  i  saw  them  come  tumbling  u^  and  gave  his  orders 
i    lustily : 

I  "  Brail  up  the  trysel !  Up  with  the  helm !  in 
I  with  the  weather  main  braoe  1  square  the  after 
'  yards!" 

The  ship's  bow  turned  li'om  the  wind,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  got  way  on  her,  Robarts  ran  below 
again ;  and  entered  the  cabin  triumphant. 

**That  is  all  ri^t :  and  now,  Ca|>tain  Dodd,  a 
word  with  you  :  you  will  eUber  retire  at  onoe  to 
your  cabin,  or  will  cease  to  brtwd  diaa&otion  in 
,  my  crew,  and  gtonndlMS  alarm  in  my  passengers, 
by  instilling  your  own  childish,  ignorant  fears, 
i  The  ship  has  been  underlined  a  hundred  milea, 
and  but  for  my  cuition  in  lying  to  for  clear 
weather  we  should  be  groping  among  the  Fern 

isl  " 

Cbash! 

'      An  xmheard-of  abode  tiirew  the  speaker  and  all 

I  the  rest  in  a  mass  on  the  flow,  smaahed  every 
lamp,  put  out  every  light :  and,  with  a  fierce 
grating  noise,  the  ship  was  hard  and  fost  on  the 

i    French  coast,  with  her  stem  to  the  sea. 

I  One  awful  moment  of  silence;  then  amidst 
shrieks  of  agony,  the  sea  struck  her  like  a  rolling 
rook,  solid  to  crush,  liquid  to  drown  :  and  the 
comb  of  a  wave  smashed  the  cabin  wiudows  and 
rushed  ia  among  them  as  they  floundered  on  the 
floorj  and  wetted  and  chilled  them  to  the  nurrow; 
a  voice  ia  the  dark  cried,  "Oh  Qodl  wearBdead 

i  men!" 


;  INDIAN  SERVANTS. 

EvERTBODT  10  India  baa  servants— every 
European,  at  any  rate.   There  is  no  suoli  ar- 
rangement known  as  depending  upon  the  ser- 
vants of  other  people,  as  do  bachelors  of  mode- 
rate means,  and  otJiers  who  choose  to  hre  in 
lodgings,  in  England,   A  native  will  not  serve 
two  masters— at  least,  not  avowedly.   He  has 
been  sometimes  known  to  take  two  saUries 
under  the  rose,  and  to  divide  his  attentions  be- 
tween two  persons— but  in  audi  a  case  the  dis- 
honestv  compensates  him,  I  suppose,  for  the  un- 
I    natural  character  of  the  proceeding.  As  a  gene- 
I    ral  rule,  the  humblest  of  Europe  ana  in  India 
employ  natives  still  humbler,  to  do  their  bidding. 
I    if  a  gentleman  keep  an  European  man-servant 
i    —a  very  rare  occurrence,  by  the  way — tliat  man- 
!     acrvant  will  keep  at  least  one  native,  to  whom 
be  stonds  in  the  proud  relation  of  masfer. 
And  if  a  lady  keep  an  European  maid— whidi 


is  much  more  frequent — that  maid  will  have  her  i 
native  Ayah  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Evea  | 
soldiers  in  barracks  do  not  attend  upon  them-  t 
selves  as  they  do  in  England.   Cavalry  troopers    '  ■ 
have  a  certain  number  of  Syces  assigned  them  to 
look  after  their  horses ;  and  in  the  infantry,  I 
also,  natives  do  a  great  deal  of  the  rough  work  li 
for  the  men,  who  have  an  easy  time  of  it  com-    j ' 
pared  with  their  daily  experience  in  this  I. 
conntiT.   In  India,  in  fact,  everybody  has  a  (! 
subordinate— the  native  servants  themselves 
finding  others  of  a  lower  class  to  do  their  bid-  || 
diug.   In  England,  Captain  Absolute  lords  it  ^ 
over  Fag,  and  Fag  lords  it  over  the  Boy :  in  India    !  ■ 
tbe  boy  has  somebody  to  lord  it  over  too,  and  i 
the  boy's  somebody  h^  hit  victim.  1| 
You  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  an  English-   |  j 
man  in  India  who  happens  to  be  a  gentleman —   !  i 
or  to  occupy  tlie  position  of  one — has  a  little  ' 
troop  of  dependents  always  at  his  back.  They 
are  a  great  nuisance  at  first.  He  does  not  know 
one  from  the  other,  so  much  alike  do  they  look. 
But  as  a  shepherd  makes  the  individual  ac-  I 
guaintanee  of  bis  flock  by  degrees,  so  does  the  I 
English  master  gradually  recognise  the  natires  I' 
in  hu  pav.  and  reooncile  himself,  after  a  tlnu,  to 
being  followed  and  watched  about,  and  receiving 
assistance  which  he  does  not  require.  An  Eng- 
Usliman,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  Calcutta,  stul 
indul^  in  his  home  idea  tliat  he  is  competent 
to  retire  to  rest  without  the  co-operation  of  any  ' 
other  individuah   But  he  finds,  at  the  outset,  i 
that  he  is  not  master  of  hia  own  actions  in  this    '  I 
respect.   The  personal  attendaut  whom  he  has  I 
engaged  in  the  momiog  is  not  so  easj  to  be 
thrown  off  at  night.   Tlie  idea  of  walking  up- 
stairs with  a  flat  candlestick,  and  locking  him- 
self in  his  bedroom,  is  too  preposterous  to  be 
entertained.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flat 
candlestick  to  be  had,  in  all  probability,  and  it 
may  be  ^at  the  room  has  no  door  more  decided 
then  a  curtain.  However,  the  apartment  is  snre  I 
to  be  well  lifted  up,  and  is  destined  to  re-  | 
main  so  all  night ;  and  the  servanl^  who  insists  . 
up(Hi  snperin^dmg  Lis  master's  nigbt  toilette  . 
down  to  the  minutest  particulars,  sleeps  on  j 
the  mat  outside,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  a  ; 
cheerful  one  after  all.   On  getting  up  in  the  > 
morning,  the  master  finds  himself  subjected  to  ' 
a  simimr  ordeal.   The  attention  bestowed  is  \ 
very  different  from  the  forbearing  courtesy  of  |  < 
an  European  valet,  being  aggressive  and  highly  ' 
irritating  to  a  new  arrival.  Of  course  the  master  , 
is  not  allowed  to  shave  himself— there  is  a  i 
barber  in  attendance,  who  takes  care  of  that,  , 
and  who  will  shave  him  before  he  is  awake  if  he  i 
so  desire.   Indeed,  I  have  known  many  men  | 
who  never  had  any  anxiety  abont  tbdr  oeards  , 
through  a  happj[  acquiescence  in  this  plan.   In  ' 
the  matter  of  his  bath,  an  Englishman  is  very  . 
apt  to  consider  himself  a  free  agent;  bnt  , 
even  this  privilege  is  looked  upon,  I  believe,  ' 
with  a  jealous  eye,  native  servants  having  a 
dread  of  allowing  their  master  to  be  indepeudeat 
in  any  way  of  their  help,  or,  rather,  of  that  , 
vague  kind  of  superintendence  which  they  cUm 
to  exercise  over  all  bis  actions. 
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The  Dew  arrival  incors  considerable  hazard  in 
his  selection  of  serTaots  in  the  first  instance. 
Not  only  do  their  numbers  render  it  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  commanicate  with  the  former 
masters  of  those  who  present  themselves  as  can- 
didates, but  the  masters  themselves  more  about 
BO  maoh  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  infinite 
laboar  to  find  tbem>  even  if  they  aie  to  be  found 
at  all.  To  provide  for  this  difficulty  it  has  be- 
<»me  the  custom  to  bestow  upon  every  servaut, 
on  dismissing  him,  heiUfee,  or  letter, testifying  to 
his  having  been  in  vonr  service,  and  giving  him 
what  we  call  in  Europe  "  a  character."  This 
would  be  a  very  excellent  arrangement  if  the 
character  could  be  relied  on,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  can't.  ChUi  (we  abbreviate  the  word 
iu  Anglo-Indian  circles)  are  given  too  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  and  even  were  they  given  only  where 
well  deserved,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
right  man  would  always  hold  the  right  testi- 
monial. The  truth  is,  tiiat  these  testimonials 
arc  {lasscd  firom  hand  to  hand,  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  are  very  often  made  the  subject  of 
pecuniary  dealings.  In  the  China  Bazaar,  in 
Calcutta,  they  are,  I  believe,  a  regular  article  of 
merchandise,  and  may  be  borrowed  or  bought  by 
anybody  who  has  occasion  for  them.  As  for  the 
unfortunate  victim  to  whom  they  are  submitted, 
how  ia  he  likelv  to  distinguish  between  the 
Bamcliuuders  who  hold  them  and  the  Nubbee 
Bakhshes  to  whom  they  properly  refer  P  An 
Englishman  very  seldom  troubles  himself  about 
the  names  of  his  servants.  He  calls  them  ge- 
nerally by  the  names  of  their  respective  offices — 
Bearer,  Syce,  &c.  Their  individual  designations 
he  may  pick  up  by  degrees,  as  he  does  their  phy- 
siognomies, but  it  is  by  no  means  imperative  that 
he  paiticttlarisea  thus  far.  It  is  not  always  that 
he  troubles  iiimsdf  to  consider  the  dates  of  the 
documents,  which  are  in  many  cases  con- 
spicuously inconsistent  with  the  ages  of  the 
holders.  I  was  once  presented,  by  aKbitmntgar 
seeking  a  situation  in  my  honsehold,  whose  age 
could  not  be  more  than  five-and-twenty,  witb 
a  chit  signed  by  Sir  John  Shore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  certifving  that  the 
bearer  bad  served  him  long  and  faithfully,  and 
was  a  person  whom  he  could  strongly  recommend. 
Nor  should  I  be  very  much  surpnsed  to  have  a 
couple  of  obits  submitted  to  me,  by  aspirants  for 
employment,  to  the  following  effect : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  was  in  my 
employment  for  seventeen  years  as  Kiiansamah. 
I  found  him  f«thful  and  ohedient,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  him  as  a  good  ser- 
vant. "  CUVB." 

"The  bearer  served  me  as  a  Syoe  for  ten 
years.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  b^inn^  testi- 
mony to  his  carefulness  and  general  efficiency. 

"  W.  Hastihgs.'^ 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  your  servants'  antecedents.  Those  already  in 
your  employ  will  not  implicate  a  new  comer,  even 
thou^  he  be  »  convicted  thief,  orworse.  They 
hold  it  to  be  no  buun^  of  theirs;  neither 


do  tliey  take  the  same  serious  view  of  crime 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  take  in  Burope. 
Whatever  a  mau  is,  or  has  been,  it  is  his  destiny, 
they  consider,  and  he  is  not  to  be  hastily  judged. 
1  heard  of  a  native  bearer,  since  the  mutinies  of 
1857,  who  was  a  particuUr  favourite  in  the 
iamilv  where  he  wu  enga^d— especially  with 
the  ciiildren,  to  whom  his  kmduess  was  remark- 
able. Alt  went  well,  until  one  day  he  was  iden- 
tified as  a  principal  agent  in  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut,  -when,  it  seems,  he  had  assisted  in 
slaughtering  men,  women,  and  children  in  cold  ' 
blood.  His  connexion  with  the  new  family  was 
broken,  off  by  his  being  hanged.  ' 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  must  be  said 
tliat  the  natives  are  faithful  to  those  whose  salt 
tliey  eat.   If  they  swindle  their  masters  a  little  ' 
tliemselves,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  a  cus-  ^ 
torn  which  tliey  consider  to  confer  something  ! 
like  a  right,  fmd  most  certainly  they  will  not  ; 
allow  anjbodj  else  to  take  a  sIroiUr  advantage. 
Tonr  Bmrer,  for  instance,  will  relieve  ^ou  ol  \ 
many  more  or  less  considered  trifles  which  he  ; 
chooses  to  think  you  do  not  want,  and  yoar  j 
Khansamah  will  commit  similar  depredatwns  in 
the  kitchen ;  but  neither  will  go  out  of  his  de-  } 
partment  to  rob  you,  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances ;  while  either  may  be  generally 
trusted  with  money,  however  Urge  the  amount. 
To  trust  them  in  tliis  way,  indeed,  is  by  far  a 
safer  plan  than  to  lock  up  against  them ;  for  | 
in  the  latter  case  they  will  ^  put  upon  their  j 
in(^nuitv  to  defeat  your  purpose ;  aud  native  ! 
opinion  looking  upon  robbery  generally  in  a  ! 
cliaritable  light,  ia  even  more  lenient  when  the  | 
offence  is  committed  against  the  feringhee.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  many  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans  of  otherwise  sound  (Hindoo  and 
Mussulman)  morality,  look  upon  it  as  quite  jus- 
tifiable—like  the  Scottish  doctor  who  apologised  j 
for  killing  bis  English  [ntients,  by  remarking  ; 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he  made  up 
for  Plodden. 

As  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  views  of  honesty 
taken  by  the  native  conscience,  I  cannot  do  ' 
better  than  recite  a  case  in  point.   The  follow- 
ing letter — which  I  have  preserved  among  some 
other  curiosities  of  the  kind — was  addre^ed  to  | 
me  at  Allahabad,  in  the  year  1860,  by  a  native 
writer,  or  clerk,  who  solicited  employment  in 
my  establishment,  or  "  department,  aa  he  chose 
to  call  it,  with  a  view  to  which  he  proposed  re- 
Imquishing  a  simitar  position  which  he  held  in  j 
a  government  office.  I  copf  his  letter  textuallf. 
The  writer  took  great  oceoit  to  himself  for  his  I 
proficiency  in  the  Snglkth  langnage : 

"  Sir,— I  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  in-  I 
form  you  vrith  these  few  lines  as  follows :  ; 

"  That  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  office 
hours  of  your  department,  whether  it  is  ten  to 
four,  or  it  is  any  other  customs.  Because  I 
wish  to  settle  about  my  lodging,  where  am  I  to 
keep  in.  My  present  lodging  is  near  the  Chonk. 
Also  I  shall  feel  much  oblig«l  by  your  informing 
me  whether  your  office  oepartmcnt  shuts  on 
Sunday  as  the  others  does. 


4  \  S     [Jtmc  27, 1869.] 
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[CondDcted  bj  \ 


"  r  bliall  speak  to  Mr.  B.  to-day  inapreUnee 
■    wav  to  leave  my  present  employment— (foUow- 
iug)—i/iai  I  have  received  an  vnexpected  letter 
i  Jhm      home,  stating  my  old  mother  is  dangerout 
.   ill,  for  wliieh  I  am  obliged  to  go  down  to'CRl- 
- ,   eutta.   And  if  I  submit  a  letter  of  resicruLtion 
J  without  doing  the  above  pretence.  I  tuink  it 
!  can  detam  me  a  fortni^t  more.  Therefore  I 
,  have  made  my  best  vay  in  a  pretence  manner  to 
'   leave  my  post  withm  \  days  by  whicli  I  can  get 
ont  my  ust  months  salary,  bnt  to  lose  the  pre- 
j  I   sent  cant  help ;  I  am  obliged  to  do  eo,  but  I 
]    liope  I  shall  bare  no  objection  to  draw  my  wages 
i    from  your  department  fn»n  the  1st  of  ^is 
I  month ;  I  hope  yon  will  allow  me  the  same  and 
oblige. 

j      "  May  I  request  the  answer  of  it  by  the 

bearer  of  tbb  note. 
!  '*  I  am,  sir, 

t  "  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

\  "  Ram  CooMAB  1)088. 

"P.S. — ^Tliis  is  my  permanent  situation;  lam 
I    ooing  to  leave  it ;  I  uad  a  great  expectation  in 
futnre,  though  only  by  advice  of  yours  leave  it ; 
I    therefore  I  beg  to  state  that  you  have  to  eou- 
jj  aider  in  fdtnre  for  me." 

;      The  above,  which  may  not  be  quite  compre- 
hensible to  the  purely  "British  understanding, 

I  meant  simply  this :  The  writer  wished  to  leave 
Ills  situation  at  once,  to  enter  my  service,  but 
desired  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his 
old  employers  before  the  change.  If  be  left  with- 

I I  out  giving  £lleen  days'  notice,  according  to  lav, 
he  would  forfeit  fifteen  days'  pay.   This  he  pro- 

;  I   jrosed  to  save  by  "  making  a  pretence"  that  *'  his 
<   old  mother  was  dangmmsly  ill,"  necessitatine  a 
1   journey  to  Calcutta  on  the  part  of  her  devoid 
!    son.  By  this  plea  he  woold  get  two  or  three 
j    weeks'  leave  without  the  loss  of  pi^,  and  this 
time  he  proposed  to  spend  in  my  service,  giving 
j    notice  of  resignation  only  when  his  leave  was 
\    up.   By  this  arrangement  he  would  still  forfeit 
fifteen  days'  pay;  but  then  he  woold  be  gaining 
I    it  elsewhere,  mid  in  the  mean  time  be  woold 
I    enjoy  tlie  advantage  of  drawing  pay  from  two 
I    pl-ices  at  once.   A  notable  scheme  enough ;  but 
I    even  under  these  favourable  circumstances  he 
I    was  determined  not  to  cut  the  gronnd  from 
I   under  his  feet,  as  is  evinced  by  his  precautionary 
postscript,  in  which  he  mentions  that  the 
pointment  he  was  leaving  was  a  permanent  one> 
holding  forth  good  expectations,  on  which  ground 
he  desired  to  impress  upon  me  thai  I  should 
make  up  to  him  Iho  advantages  lie  was  prepared 
to  forfeit  in  the  future. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  Englishman 
might  not  be  capable  of  entertaining  an  analogous 
Bciieme  for  cheating  bis  emplovera ;  but  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  l>elieTing  tuat  no  European 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  parade  his  jtlan,  and 
think  to  recommend  himself  to  a  new  master  by 
exposing  liis  willingness  to  impose  upon  the  old. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  man — a  Bengalee — had  not 
the  smallest  notion  that  there  was  any  disgrace 
in  duplicity  of  the  kind.  It  was  quite  natural 
to  him,  and  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  ad- 


mired by  anybody  else  who  was  not  the  loser  by  ' 
the  plan;  so  I  fancy  1  frightened  him  by  piymg  | 
him  a  brief  sketch  of  my  ideas  upon  the  subject.    1 1 

"  The  old  mother  dangerous  ill,"  I  may  add, 
is  a  very  common  device  among  Indian  servants ;  \ 
though,  leas  artistic  than  my  friend  Run  Coomar  i 
Doss,  they  generally  luU  thieir  parents  outright. 
Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  are  equally  addteled  > 
to  it.  If,  for  instance,  Mohammed  All,  my 
Khitmntgar,  wants  to  disport  himself  for  a 
couple  of  davs  among  his  iiiends,  he  has  not    .  | 
coui-age  to  ask  for  a  holiday — howevM  sore  he    \  \ 
might  be  of  getting  it  upon  general  grounds—   \  I 
but  he  comes  with  a  very  long  face  and  tells  me   '  { 
that  his  father  ia  dead ;  or  if  lie  said  his  father  , 
last  month  he  makes  it  his  mother  this  month. 
Next  month  it  will  be  liis  father  again,  and  so 
on.    According  to  his  own  account,  he  must 
have  had  an  uiuimited  suppiv  of  parents  to  begin 
vrith.  But  though  be  should  be  well  aware  that 
you  cannot  bcheve  him  unless  you  happen  to  • 
be  an  idiot,  the  fact  does  not  prevent  him  from 
lepeating  the   pretence*'  whenever  he  happens 
to  be  without  any  other. 

The  chits  which  servants  present  when  ap- 
plying for  employment,  sometimes  contain  a 
personal  deacnption  of  the  proper  bearer,  in 
which  case  the  imposition  of  the  transfer  gme- 
rally  becomes  manifest,  as  the  transferee  cannot 
read  English,  and  takes  no  trouble  to  provide 
against  sucii  a  contingency.    Thus  I  remember    ;  i 
a  little  woman  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  a  j 
remarkably  smooth  complexion,  brining  a  cer-  j 
tificate  describing  her  as  tall,  about  thirty,  and  ; 
marked  with  the  small-poi.  Outhe  discrepancy  | 
as  to  size  being  pointed  ont,  she  misunderstood  j 
thej>oint,  and  said  that  she  had  grown  taller 
during  the  six  months  she  had  been  out  of  em- 
ployment. This  made  matters  vorae,  of  course,   1 1 
aod  the  thirty  yeus  uid  smaU>pox  finished  Iier.  n 
However,  she  took  tho  rebuff  quite  coolly,  { 
merely  remarking  that  s)ie  had  brought  the  i 
wrong  chit,  and  would  go  and  get  another.  She 
wrait  accordingly,  bnt  had  not  courage  to  come 
hack  again;  being,  I  suppose,  unusually  modest. 

Many  of  the  chits  with  which  these  people  i 
are  supplied,  are  not  written  by  their  iorm»  ^ 
employers  at  all,  but  are  the  concoctions  of  , 
native  letter-writers,  who  get  their  living  by 
conducting  correspondence  oetween  their  leas 
accomplished  countrymen  and  tlie  Europeans. 
The  natives  have  a  great  idea  of  the  dignity  and    '  j 
influence  o£  a  written  communiciUion  as  com- 
pared with  an  oral  one.   Thus,  if  one  of  your   I  \ 
servimts  has  au  application  of  any  impoit^ce   I ; 
to  make  to  you,  he  will  frequently  maKe  it  by   |  r 
means  of  an  English  letter,  altliongh  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  ui  gettiiig  a  hearing,  and  you 
would  have  no  diffionlty  in  understanding  what  ; 
he  said.   The  scribes  not  being  themselves,  for  i 
the  most  part,  very  proficient  in  English- 
though  their  handwriting,  ns  a  general  rule,  i 
looks  wonderfully  European  and  business-like — 
sometimes  give  a  very  lively  idea  of  their  client's 
meaning.    The  following — ^which  I  copy  from  i 
the  oriemal— will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  general 
style  of  the  correspondence.   It  is  a  letter  from 
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a  natiTB  serrant  to  his  European  master  during 
tbe  absence  from  home  of  Voe  latter  on  dntj  in 

the  district : 

"  Sir,— I  beg  leare  to  inform  you  that  at 
present  it  rains  contianallj,  and  consequently  I 
am  reiy  difficnlt  to  polish  the  furniture  without 
polishing  wax.  And  rather  I  have  a  good  news 
to  inform  you,  sir,  that  your  madam's  slie  ^at, 
Nany,  brought  forth  two  babes  last  eremng; 
one  is  male  and  the  other  is  female;  one  is 
black  and  ttie  other  is  a  white  spotted  one ;  so  I 
am  trying  my  best  to  take  care  of  them,  taking 
much  pains  from  the  dangers  come  to  happen, 
thai  is  the  neighbouring  dcvs  and  guanas  fre* 
quently  coming  to  deroor  tbom,  which  is  pre- 
vented by  my  loTcly  attendsnoe,  and  sleeping 
near  them  at  night. 

"  Sir,  please  give  the  information  of  this  in- 
telligence to  our  mistress. 

"  Sir,  please  send  me  the  expense  for  the 
animals,  and  also  1  like  to  hare  some  money 
from  my  wages  for  my  expenses,  sir. 
**  Your  most  obedient  serrant, 

"C.  D.  Caxoub  Apfoo.*' 

The  accounts  which  you  receiTc  from  your 
Berranta  are  always  written  bj  these  sonbes, 
who  have  sometimes  the  merest  scintillation  of 
scholarship  to  guide  their  lonely  way  in  the 
language.  A  Bearer  of  mine  up  coantry  used 
to  employ  an  old  cripple,  who  had  only  a  very 
vague  smattering  of  English,  to  translate  lua 
accounts  for  him.  Most  wonderful  things  ap- 
peared monthlj.  A  small  donation  to  a  native 
Christian  was  thus  entered : 

"Charities  for  the  drunken 

beggar   1  R." 

Another  item  was  as  follows : 
"  For  one  wine  screws   1  B," 

I  suppose  he  meant  a  corkscrew. 

Cash  was  always  thus  noted : 
"Sir,  I  give,  yon  take   4  Rs." 

Tlie  amanuensis  always  conohided  with  a  brief 
allusion  to  himself,  generally  in  the  following 
terms:  • 

"The  above  written  by  me  deserving  poor 
man,  and  one  pony  by  reason  of  bad  tegs,  with 
very  ohiLdren. 

The  inconaeqaenlial  nature  of  this  appeal  is 
equalled  only  by  the  remark  of  the  judge : 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,  Providence  has  blesaed 
you  with  healtii  and  strength,  inttead  of  which 
you  go  about  the  country  stewing  ducks," 

One  letter  which  I  received  urom  a  native 
servant,  conoloded  with  this  salutation— "I 
remain,  sir,  your  beantiful  bearer,  Durwasah 
Doss." 

Correspondence  between  natives  is  g^rallya 
mnch  more  sim^  affur  than  where  aiTEuropean 
is  concerned.  The  better  classes  write  through 
the  post,  as  we  do ;  but  the  poor  eannot  afford 
this  luxury,  though  the  charge  for  a  letter,  not 
exceediug  something  like  :a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
is  only  a  half-anna,  or  tbree-farthings  sterling. 
TJte  Ooriah  bearers  in  Calcutta  tuve  a  very 
primitive  wi^  of  managing  such  matters  when 


tbey  want  to  communicate  with  tlieir  families 
in  the  country.  They  write  on  a  leaf,  with  aa 
iron  style,  and  ask  the  first  person  they  meet 
walking  that  way  to  pass  it  in  the  direction 
(say)  of  Cottaek.  The  droll  oart  of  tlw  ar- 
rangemcnt  is,  that  the  letter  uw!^  arrives  in 
safety. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  my  bearer  de- 
scribed a  native  Christian,  to  whom  I  had  given 
a  donation,  as  "  the  drnnkeu  beg^."  This 
may,  of  course,  have  been  a  little  piece  of  prc- 
jutuce ;  bat  I  am  afraid  the  n>ithet  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  deserved.  The  Christian  converts 
are  not  always  among  t^e  most  respectatde  of 
the  native  community.  Complete  ontoasta  from 
their  own  countrymen,  they  nave  no  great  con- 
geniality with  Suropeaos,  and,  unless  well  t^en 
care  of,  they  are  very  apt  to  relapse,  ai^  be- 
come completely  demoralised.  Indeed,  a  native 
Christian  usually  considers  that  the  Buropeans 
are  boaud  to  provide  for  him  in  return  for  his 
conversion,  and  not  a  few,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  embrace  Christianity  with  this  special 
end  in  view.  Doubtless  there  are  many  smcere 
converts;  but  even  these  are  reduced  to  so 
helpless  a  condition,  if  left  to  themselves,  that 
their  claims  upon  European  sympathy  cannot  be 
denied.  As,  however,  it  is  found  dif&cult  to 
satisfy  every  native  who  may  honour  na  hy 
changing  his  religion  accordmg  .to  his  own 
ideas,  we  Ond  them  here  and  there  unprovided 
for,  subsisting  by  begging,  and  with  no  other 
consolation  than  gettit^  drunk. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  not  employ  them  in 
domestic  service  P  Some  few  persons  do,  bat 
the  plan  is  attended  by  many  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Christian  is  sure  to  get 
bullied  beyond  all  bounds  by  bis  Mussulman 
and  Hindoo  fellow-seryants.  To  get  a  complete 
establishment  of  Christians  would  be  no  easy 
task,  and,  even  in  tlie  event  of  success,  a  new 
difficulty  would  arise.  A  Christian  Khansamah 
would  w  80  bullied  in  the  bazaar  that  the  supply 
of  food  for  the  fknily  would  be  most  preca- 
rious; and  few  persons,  however  favourable  to 
Indian  missions  care  to  run  the  risk  of  bang 
starved  three  <Uya  in  the  week.  Moreover, 
unless  you  managed  to  convert  all  the  neigh- 
bouring water-carriers,  your  supply  of  that  ne- 
cessary element  might  be  cut  off  at  any  time. 
There  would,  in  fact,  be  a  dead  set  made  against 
a  Christian,  establishment,  wliich  could  never  be 
kept  in  working  order.  For  these  reasons  we 
find  that  very  few  persons  venture  to  employ 
Christian  servants.  The  great  majority  wiU 
get  them  situations  as  clerks  or  teai^ers ;  will 
grant  them  gratuitous  pensions  even ;  but  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliem  in  their 
own  houses,  unless  they  wish  to  have  the  smd 
houses  made  too  hot  to  hold  them-^  very  un- 
necessary arrangement  in  India. 

There  is  another  dass  of  servants  which  judi- 
cious masters  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  I 
mean  natives  who  speak  English.  1  here  allude 
principally  to  Bengal ;  in  Bombay  and  Madras 
the  accomplishment  is  more  general,  and  is  not 
atten(bd  i^  ^  same  inconvenient  reaolti. 
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The  new  arriTal  at  Cftlcutta  is  very  often  tempted 
to  take  the  first  man  who  offers  himself  with 
this  recommeadatioQ.  But  before  he  has  be- 
come independent  of  the  aid,  be  finds  out 
bis  mistake.  The  native  who  Uika  English — 
unless  he  belong  to  the  eduoated  classes— is 
nearly  always  a  rascal  If  not  a  tbief,  he  is 
generally  a  drunkard ;  and  in  any  case  be  is  cer- 
tain to  set  the  whole  hoose  in  confusion.  The 
accomplishment  he  has  picked  up,  gives  him, 
he  considers,  a  peculiar  right  to  bis  master's  ear ; 
and  whether  the  right  be  recognised  by  the 
master  or  not,  its  assumption  is  quile  sufficient 
to  reader  the  rest  of  the  servants  jealous,  and 
keep  tlie  whole  establishment  in  a  state  of  dis- 
affection. The  consequence  is,  that  complaints 
on  the  one  side,  and  coonter-complaints  on  the 
other,  are  bandied  to  and  fro  until  the  unfortu- 
nate master  finds  the  burden  of  life  more  than 
he  can  bear.  In  this  dilemma  he  lias  to  choose 
between  turning  kwaj  hia  aceomplisbed  servant 
or  dispensing  with  the  remainder  of  the  house- 
hold. The  former  is  the  easier  course,  so  the 
accomplished  servant  goes.  Those  men  who 
speiJc  £n{^ish  really  have  a  notion,  I  believe, 
that  they  belong  to  a  ch^  superior  to  their 
ffJIows.  I  had  a  servaot  of  the  kind  once. 
PusMO  was  rather  darker  in  complexion  than 
the  majority  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom,  in 
the  North- West,  are  scarcely  less  fair  than  our- 
selves— or  than  Spaniards,  at  any  rate.  Fussoo 
was  nearly  as  black  as  one's  boots ;  and  I  had 
a  theory  that  he  cleaned  and  sfained  himself 
by  the  same  process  which  he  employed  upon 
those  articles  of  wear.  But  when  he  had 
to  make  any  complaint  against  his  fellows,  he 
wouU  never  fail  to  apoik  disresiwctfully  of 
tliem  wiUi  n^xi  to  their  complexion.  Thus 
he  would  say : 

"You  very  wrong,  master,  to  pay  so  much  to 
that  man.  The  more  you  give  to  these  black 
fellows  the  more  they  want."  Or: 

"There  no  need  to  eive  him  bohday,  sare. 
His  father  no  more  deaadan  I  am.  These  black 
natives,  sare,  always  ungrateful — ^he  think  no 
better  of  yon  for  all  you  do  for  him," 

I  really  believed  (or  a  time  that  Fussoo  was 
sincere  and  faithful,  and  looked  after  my  wel- 
fare; but  I  soon  found  that  he  merely  consi- 
dered me  as  his  property,  and  wished  to  get  as 
lai^  sn  interest  upon  me  as  possible.  It  be- 
came manifest  by  degrees  that  every  payment  I 
made  through  Fussoo  was  about  half  as  large 
again  aa  need  be — even  allowing  for  the  ordi- 
nary diuioor,  or  commtssion — and  that  the  dif- 
ference went  into  Fossoo's  pocket.  He  began 
to  get  so  fat  and  haughty  as  to  be  imbearable  to 
everybody  in  the  house,  or  the  compound ;  and 
when  he  added  to  his  other  concessions  to  Euro- 
pean civilisation  the  habit  of  getting  into  irlut 
Mr.  Yellowplush  calls  a  "b«uly  state  of  ia- 
tawgsication,"  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

On  the  whole — making  all  allowances — I  am 
not  inclined  to  give  Indian  servants  the  had  cha- 
racter ascribed  to  them  by  some  of  our  country- 
men, l^e  stories  of  the  iU-treatmeut  they  are 


said  to  receive  from  Europeans,  are  exaggerations 
as  i^tpUed  to  any  period,  and  have  in  the  present 
day  not  much  foundation  in  fact.  Occasionally 
we  hear  of  some  disgrMjeful  outbreak  of  temper 
on  the  part  of  an  European,  and  the  death  of  a 
native  inconsequence— for  a  nativef  if  snfferinj; 
from  any  disease,  may  be  kilted  like  a  fly.  But 
such  cases  bare  always  been  rare,  and  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  rare.  For  the  rest,  aur 
European  who  strikes  a  native  may  be  pnnitdicd 
for  tne  assault  as  in  England :  and  the  native 
has  b^un  to  find  this  out.  and  freely  takes  his 
remedy.  Still,  without  infringing  the  law,  there 
are  many  of  our  countrymen  in  India  who  treat 
their  servants  with  more  harshness  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  they  are  the  persons  who  are  unifonnly 
worst  served.  Those  who  practise  a  system  of 
kindness  luid  consideration,  joined  to  punctual 
payments,  will  experience  far  less  trouble  in 
mantling  an  establishment  in  India  than  they 
would  incur  in  condnoting  an  estabUsliment  at 
home.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  all 
niggers  are  raseals"— <ven  supposing  that  the 
natives  ot  India  were  "  niggers'*  at  all— and  tb^ 
there  is  no  such  iking  as  gratitude  among  them, 
liowever  inadequately  the  word  may  be  repre- 
sented in  their  huignage. 


HAUNTED  HOXTON. 

At  last  my  guUty  wishes  are  fulfilled!  At 
last  I  am  enabled  to  look  back  into  the  past, 
and  think  that  one  great  olqectof  my  lifelias 
been  realised,  for  I  have  seen  a  ghost  !  Shade 
of  (ah !  by  the  way,  I  fo^et  the  name  of  the 
shade,  and  I've  len^  the  doouinait  whidi  oould 
inform  me  in  my  overcoat-pocket !  never  mind  <) 
saoied  shade,  who  appeared  simoltaneously  to  me 
ai^  to  some  hondreib  of  entranced  peopl^  tliou 
bast,  so  far  as  I  am  oouoemed,  set  the  vexed 
question  of  apparitions  at  rest  for  ever.  My 
interest  in  the  ghost  subject  has  been  intense. 
I  have  read  ever?  story  bearing  upon  it,  and 
worked  myself  up  to  a  delightful  pitch  of  agonised 
excitement.  Alone,  and  in  the  dead  of  nig^t,  do 
I  peruse  the  precious  volumes :  the  mere  fact 
of  the  scene  being  laid  in  "  an  old  castle  in  the 
Black  Forest,"  gives  me  a  pleasing  sensation  of 
terror;  when  the  student  seated  alone  iu  the 
tapestried  room  finds  "  the  lights  begin  to  bum 
with  a  blue  and  spectral  hue,"  I  shidce ;  when 
there  "reverberates  throi^h  the  long  passages  a 
dismal  olanking  of  chiuns,"  I  shiver ;  finally,  when 
"the  door  bursts  open  with  atremendousctasb," 
uid  there  enters  "  a  tall  figure  clothed  in  white, 
with  one  clot  of  gore  immediately  below  its 
heart,"  I  am  in  a  state  of  transcendent  blis^ 
and  only  long  to  have  been  in  the  student's  place. 
Some  years  ago  I  thouglit  I  had  a  chance  of 
realising  my  hopes.  I  read  a  book  called,  I 
think.  The  Nightgown  of  Nature,  the  aathor 
which  announced  that  he— or  she— was  tho- 
roughly well  acquainted  with  several  houses  where 
spectres  appeared  nightly  with  unextunpled^ 
punctuality — houses  "within  a  convenient  dis- 
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tanOG  from  London,  and  accessible  by  rail/*  as 
house-agents  say — and  I  wrote  to  him — or  her — 
for  tbe  address  of  one  of  these  houses,  stating 
that  I  intended  to  pass  a  night  there.  He— or 
she — replied  that  though  his— or  her — statement 
was  thoroughly  correct,  he— or  she— must  decline 
giving  the  address  of  any  particular  house,  as 
such  a  course  would  be  detrimental  to  tbe  value 
of  the  property,  and  might  render  him— or  her — 
liable  to  an  action  at  law  on  the  part  of  the  land  - 
lord.   So  I  was  disappointed. 

I  beard,  however,  tiie  other  day,  that  a  real 
ghost,  re^  as  to  its  unreality,  its  impalpa- 
bility, its  visionary  nothingness,  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  remote  and  unknown  tegion  called 
Hoxton,  I  had  previously  heard  that  the 
8«ne,  or  a  similur  spectre,  haunted  BegenU 
street,  but  I  laughed  at  the  notion.  Si^ent- 
street !  with  the  French  boot'Sbop,  and  fhe 
ice-making  man,  and  the  Indian  pit^le  depfit 
opposite !  A.  ghost  in  juzta-position  to  electrical 
machines,  a  diver  who  raps  his  hdmet  with  half- 
pence, and  the  awful  inseots  in  the  drop  of 
water!  But  Hoxton— there  was  something 
ghostly  in  the  very  name,  and  the  place  itself  was 
IS  unfamiliar  to  me  as  Terra  del  Fuego.  Nobody 
to  whom  I  spoke  knew  anything  about  it ;  they 
"  had  heard  the  name it  was  "  somewhere  out 
north,"  they  thought.  Ah!  in  an  instant  my 
fimoy  sketches  the  spot.  A  quaint  old  suburb, 
where  the  railway  has  not  yet  penetrated,  where 
sleepy  cows  chew  the  cud  of  peace  in  qniet 
meadows,  where  ploughmen  whistle  o'er  the 
lea  (whatever  that  may  happen  to  mean),  where 
huge  ebns  yet  stand  waving  their  giant  limbs 
before  square  red  brick  mansions.  Oue  of  these 
mansions  for  years  untenanted,  roofless,  dis- 
muitled,  a  murder  was  committed  in  it  years 
ago :  an  old  man  with  silver  hair,  a  spendthrift 
nephew,  a  box  of  gold,  a  carving-knife,  a  well  in 
garden  where  weapon  is  discovered  years  after- 
wards, a  wailii^  cry  at  twelve  p.ii.,  a  tottering 
figure  wringing  its  hands— yes,  that  must  be  it, 
or  somethii^  very  like  it !  I  determined  to  go 
to  Hoxton  (bat  night. 

There  was  no  railway— so  far  I  was  right— and 
I  wait  to  my  destination  in  a  o^.  After  a  little 
time  I  found  we  were  striking  out  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  commerce  into  narrow  by-lanes, 
where  a  more  pastord  style  of  Uving  prevailed, 
where  fried  fiah  of  a  leathery  appearance  lay  in 
tangled  heaps  on  the  slabs  of  wiudowless  fish- 
shops,  where  jocund  butchers,  seemingly  on  the 
best  terms  with  their  customers,. kept  up  a  per- 
petual chorus  of  "Buy,  buy  I"  and  slapped  the 
meat  before  them  with  a  carving-knife  and  a  gusto 
that  tc^ether  seemed  to  give  quite  au  appetite  to 
the  hesitating  purchaser.  We  passed  several 
graveyards  deep  set  in  the  midst  of  houses— dank, 
frouzy,  rauk,  run-to-seed  places,  where  Felions 
of  "  Sacred  to  the  memory"  were  heaped  upon 
Ossas  of  "  Here  lieth  the  remains,"  wid  out  of 
which  the  lank  sapless  grass  trembled  through 
the  railings  and  nodded  feebly  at  the  passers-by. 
Good  places  for  ghosts  these !   City  ghosts  of 


misers  and  confidential  clerks,  and  trustees  who 
committed  suicide  just  before  the  young  gentle-  j 
man  whom  they  had  had  in  trust  came  of  age,  I 
and  would  have  infaUibly  found  out  all  about 
their  iniquities.  I  peered  out  of  the  cab  in  quest  ^ 
of  any  chance  apparition,  but  saw  none,  and  was  i 
very  much  astonished  when  the  driver,  to  whom 
I  had  given  particular  instructions,  pulled  up 
before  a  brilliantly  lighted  doorway,  round  which 
several  cadgers  were  disporting  themselves,  | 
These  youths  received  me  with  great  delight, 
and  one  said,  "  Tou  come  along  with  me,  sir ! 
I'll  take  you  to  the  hont  and  houteat  old  spectre 
u  the  ne^hbr'ood.    This  way,    sir !"  He 
led  tiie  way  along  a  lighted  passage,  between  I 
rough  brick  walls,  until  we  arrived  li  a  barrier,  | 
i^ere— aftra  a  mnttwed  oonvenatini  between 
my  guide  uid  the  janitor— a  shilling  was  de- 
manded of  me,  after  paying  which  I  was  provided 
with  a  card  taUsaum  and  left  to  find  my  way  alone. 
Down  a  broad  passage  on  one  side  of  which  was 
a  recess  where  sandwiches  lay  piled  like  deals 
in  a  timber-yard,  where  oranges  were  rolled  up  | 
in  pyramidal  heaps  of  three  feet  high,  and  where  ; 
there  was  so  much  ginger-beer  that  its  simnl-  \ 
taneous  explosion  must  infallibly  have  blown  the  i 
roof  off  the  building,  down  a  flight  of  asphalted  j 
stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  fierce  man  wrung  | 
my  card  talisman  from  me  and  tamed  me  into  a 
large  loose  box,  the  door  of  which  he  shut  behind 
me.   A  loose  box  with  a  couple  of  chairs  in  it,  ! 
a  looking-glass,  a  flap  table— a  loose  box  open  on  | 
one  side,  looking  through  which  opening  I  see  I 
hundreds  of  people  ranged  in  tiers  above  each 
other.    Turning  to  see  what  they  are  all  in- 
tent on,  I  see  a  stage— I'm  tricked !  I'm  done ! 
the  loose  bca  is  a  private,  box,  and  I'm  in  a  < 
theatre.  I 
Left  to  myself,  what  could  I  do  but  look  at  | 
the  stage,  and,  doing  that,  how  oould  I  fail  to 
be  intenidy  interested  F  I  speedily  made  myself  J 
acqnainted  with  the  kgoid  being  there  theatrir 
cally  developed,  and,  beyond  that  the  colour  ' 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  hei^tened,  I  did  not  find 
it  more  or  less  preposterously  unlike  anything 
that  couU,  by  any  remote  pos^bility,  ever  have 
ooonrred  than  is  usual  in  dramatic  legends. 
The  scene  of  action  being  laid  at  the  present 
time,  I  found  the  principal  character  represented 
to  be  a  Bayonet  (he  bad  a  name,  but  he  was 
invariably  spoken  of  by  everybody,  either  with 
yells  of  hatred  or  shoulder-shrugs  of  irony,  as  | 
"  the  Baronet"),  and  certainly  he  was  the  most 
objectionable  old  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  mere  faot  of  his  walking  about,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  a  long  claret-coloured  coat,  a  low- 
crowned  hat  with  a  buckle  in  the  front,  and  j 
boots  which,  being  apparently  made  of  sticking-  j 
plaster,  bad  tassels  like  bell-pnlis,  was  in  itself  \ 
irritating;  bat  bis  moral  conduct  was  horrible. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  insane  desire  for  the  pos-  I 
session  of  his  neighbours'  property,  not  felonious  | 
in  his  intentions,  but  imbued  with  a  buying  ; 
mania,  and  rabidly  ferodous  when  said  neigh-  { 
hours  refused  to  seU.  First  unong  his  coveted  | 
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possessions  stood  the  hoose  and  gardm  of  a 
clergrman's  vidow  (no  mistake  sbont  her  widow- 
bood!  the  deepeet  black,  and  such  a  cap,  all 
through  the  piece !),  irfao  obatinalely  refused  to 
part  with  an  inch  of  ha  groimd.  Baronet 
smiles  blandly,  and  informs  ns  that  he  vill 
"  hare  reoouree  to  atratnnm."  Widov  haa  two 
daughters,  one  vary  deep-Toioed  and  glom,  the 
other  with  her  hair  parted  on  one  aide  (which, 
ibeatiically,  always  means  good  nature),  and 
fmaj.  Pimny  danghtcr  is  belored  by  Baronet's 
sou— unpleasant  youth  in  cords,  top^ota,  and 
a  white  hat,  made  np  after  Tom  King  the  high- 
w^man,  ride  Tnrpin'a  Bide  to  York;  or.  The 
Death  of  Black  Besa  (Marks,  Seven  DialaX 
passim.  Baronet  pnqioseB  that  ion  dionld  get 
dragyman's  dan^^ter  to  steal  leaae  of  premises, 
promising  to  set  son  up  in  life,  and  allow  him  to 
marry  object  of  affections.  Son  agrees,  works 
upon  daoghtm^B  vanity ;  danghter,  who  is  ragne 
i    in  Debrett,  is  overcome  by  notion  of  being  called 

I    the  Right  Honourable  Mrs.  ,  a  title  which, 

I  as  the  wife  of  a  baronet's  son,  she  is  oleariy  en- 
titled to — steals  the  lease,  hands  it  to  son,  who 
hands  it  to  Baronet,  who,  havuig  got  it,  nobly 
repadiates  not  merely  the  whole  traosaotion,  but 
son  into  the  bai^n ;  tells  him  he  is  not  son,  but 
merely  strange  diild  left  in  his  care,  and  comes 
down  and  winks  at  audience,  who  howl  at  him '. 
with  rage. 

That  was  the  most  wonderful  thmg  throi^h- 
out  the  evening,  the  contest  between  the  an- 
dience  and  the  Baronet.   Whenever  the  Batonef 
made  a  successful  move  (and  Vice  had  it  all  its 
j  I   own  way  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours),  the  au- 
li   dience  howled  and  raved  against  him,  called 
I   **  Yah  I"  whiatled,  shrieked,  and  hooted,  and  the 
I !  Baronet  advanced  to  the  footlights  aud  grinned 
I  across  them,  as  though  he  should  aay,  "I'm  still 
all  right  in  spite  of  you  1"  When  a  vill^  who, 
for  a  sum  of  money  advanced  by  the  Banmet,  had 
murdered  an  old  man,  and  was  afterwards  seised 
with  remorse,  stole  the  lease  fnnn  the  Bannst^a 
pockety  the  multitude  in  tiie  theatre  dwered  vo- 
ciferously; but  the  Baronet,  after  pnving  that  the 
I    purloined  parchment  was  mly  a  copy,  and  not 
the  original  document,  which  he  still  retained, 
calmly  walked  down  to  the  front  oi  the  stage, 
and  literally  winked  at  the  people^  tsqpping  his 
breast,  where  the  lease  was,  in  d«risi<Hi,  and 
goading  the  audieiUM  to  the  extremity  of  frenzy. 

There  WMe  several  pleasant  episodes  in  which 
the  Baronet  was  the  mainspring :  hiding  dfty> 
!    pound  notes  in  the  glum  sister's  bundle,  accusing 
her  of  robbery,  and  having  her  locked  up  in  his 
house,  whence  she  was  rescued     the  murdering 
villain  who  had  previously  (out  of  remorse)  set 
the  honse  on  fire;  but  at  length  the  widow,  who 
a  minute  before  had  been  remarkably  lively,  and 
I    had  "  given  it"  to  the  Baronet  with  great  vehe- 
I    mence  and  cap-shaking,  suddenly  declared  her 
j    intention  of  dymg,  and  though  a  young  gentleman 
I    with  a  sugar-loaf  hat  and  a  coat  with  alittle  cape 
to  it,  like  the  pictures  of  Robespierre,  announced 
hunseif  as  a  lawyer,  who  would  defend  her  and 


hen  against  an>' thing  and  everybody,  abe  forth-  > 
with  carried  out  her  intention,  sat  down  on  a  ! 
chur,  and  died,  out  of  hand.  There  was  a  feint  I 
pretnct  of  sending  for  the  doctor,  but  there  was 
an  evident  fear  on  the  part  of  most  lest  that  > 
practitioner  should  really  restore  the  patient  ! 
and  thus  buiithe  greateSeotof  tbepiee^ao  the 
idea  was  ovemiled,  and  the  Banmet,  advawKDg  to  ii 
UwfooUigjit^  robAiedhis  faandaindiKiaionattbe  ti 
andienec^  and  Uie  aodienoe,  eognisaait  of  the  bet  - 
that  the  decease  of  the  widow  was  neoeasary  to  j 
the  subsequent  appearanoe  of  her  ghos^  merely  ' 
answered  with  a  subdued  "  Tahl"  At  this  point 
my  fbnner  oondnotor  opened  tiw  box-door  and  ' 
boi^oned  me  oak.  **  Gome  in  fnmt^"  he  aaid ;  ' 
" if s  ghost  time!"  The  words  thrilled  to  my  : 
very  soul,  £  followed  him  in  silence,  and  took 
my  place  in  the  boxes,  olose  by  a  lady  whose 
time  was  prineipally  oocuined  in  giving  natural 
sustenance  to  her  infant,  and  an  old^  female,  ' 
^parently  the  child's  grandmother,  who  was  a  ' 
victim  to  a  disease  which  I  believe  is  popularly  j 
known  as  the  "rickets,"  and  which  unpelled  'i 
her  at  three-minute  intorvaLa  to  shudder  through- 
out her  frame,  to  rock  herself  to  and  fro,  to  stuff  | 
the  carved  and  hooked  black  bone  handle  of  an 
mnbreUa,  that  looked  like  a  tied-up  lettuce,  into 
her  month,  and  to  ^nd  out  from  between  her  ■ 
teeth,  clenched  round  the  umbiella-handle,  "  Oh, 
deary  deary  me!"  On  my  other  side  were  a  youth  . 
and  maiden,  so  devoted  to  each  other  that  they 
never  perceived  my  entrance  into  the  box,  and  I  ' 
had  not  merely  to  shout,  but  to  shove,  before  I  '< 
could  effect  a  passage^  when  there  was  sodi  a 
disentanglement  of  waista  from  arms,  and  intcr- 
laoed  hot  hands,  and  lifting  of  heads  from  ahoul-  , 
ders,  that  I  felt  uncomfortable  and  apologetM^ 
whereas  the  real  offenders  speedily  fell  back  . 
into  tiieir  old  position,  and  evidently  regarded  | 
me  aa  a  Byionio  oreature,  to  whom  Ufo  waa  a  , 
blank.  f 
The  ghost  did  not  appear  at  oooa.  Thoni^  ' 
the  widow  had  slipped  into  a  tot  atiff  positioK  ■ 
in  her  diair,  and  everybody  aroond  her  had  ■ 
either"Ha!"or"Thcfiitalmomeatror**AJail'* 
or^All  ia  over!"  aa  their  sevenl  tastes  led 
them,  itwaathont^tneoassBiytomaketlieiMit 
of  her  death  yet  more  dear,  ao  upon  the  fioat 
parlonr,  where  the  sad  oeeorreaOQ  took  plm^  j 
fell  a  vast  body  of  otonds  of  the  densest  kml,  I 
out  of  which,  to  daw  nmsio,  there  came  two  or  | 

three  etheredperaoii  with  wings,  which  wa^wl  ; 
in  a  suspieiotts  manner,  beating  the  Widow's  J 
body  "aloft,"  as  Mr.  Dibdin  has  it  wUh  refer- 
enoe  to  Tom  Bowling,  and  thereby  copying  in 
the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  manner  (but  not  i 
more  directly  and  unequivocally  ibaa  I  have  setm 
it  in  theatres  of  grimd  repnt^  where  coitics  ' 
babbled  of  the  manager's  transcendent  stage* 
direction)  Herr  Xjessiag's  picture  of  Leonoie.  ; 
To  meet  theee,  emerged,  in  midjur  from  either  i 
side  <^  the  stag^  othnr  ethereal  persons,  also  | 
with  wings,  whcMe  intended  serenity  ttf  eq)rcsaioa  i 
was  greatly  marred  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  ma-  I 
ohin«7,  which  propelled  them  in  serere  jerka^ 
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at  ereiT  one  of  which  the  set  smile  oa  their 
faces  &ded  into  a  mis^od  e:^TeBrion  of  acute 
botlUy  pain  and  avfiil  terror  leet  they  ^oold  fell 
down :  while,  on  a  atring  like  larks,  or  a  rope 
like  oni<nis,  tJiere  swayed  to  and  fro  across  1^ 
proscenium,  a  dosen  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
nuimae^tiTo  naked  Gapids  that  ever  got  loose 

■  from  a  Talentine^  or  were  made  hj  a  property- 
'  man. 

'     As  the  act-drop  feO  upon  this  scene,  which  in 
itself  represented  something  not  to  be  met  with 
I  in  erery-day  life,  some  distrust  was  expressed  in 
I  my  neighbourhood  lest  there  should  be  nothing; 
I  more  ghostly  than  we  had  just  witnessed,  but 
I  the  old  lady  with  the  umbreUa  set  iu  to  rights 
by  recovering  suddenly  from  a  severe  attack  of 
rickets,  and  exclaiming,  "  TAem  ghosts !   Oh  no, 
sir !  In  the  n»t  ack  we  shall  see  her,  and  which 
the  music  will  pla^  up  for  us  to  give  attention." 
So  accordingly,  when  the  fiddles  wailed,  and  the 
trombone  and  clarionet  prostrated  themsedves 
figuratively  in  the  dust,  i  looked  with  all  my 
eyes,  and  saw  the  coxtain  rise  upon  the  Btuxmct's 
apartment,  which  waa  the  most  singularly  con- 
structed room  I  ever  beheld.  The  portion  of  the 
I  fioor  nearest  to  us  was  perfectly  flat,  as  is  the 
:  case  with  most  floors,  but  after  about  three  feet 
of  flatness  there  rose  in  its  centre,  and  stretching 
from  side  to  side,  a  long,  sloping,  green  mound, 
in  military  language  a  "glacis,"  up  which  the 
Baronet  had  to  walk  when  he  wanted  to  proceed 
towards  the  back  of  the  apartment,  where  all  the 
chairs,  tables,  and  furniture  generally  had  with- 

■  drawn  themselves,  and  up  which  he  himself 
climbed,  as  though  M.  Vauban  had  taken  the 

'  place  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  as  though  outworks 
and  entrenchments  were  as  common  in  Loudon 
drawing-rooms  aa  lonnging-chmrs  and  grand 
pianos. 

On  the  top  ei  this  entrenchment  stood,  on 
cither  sid^  two  thudc  dumpy  pillars^  supporting 
a  heavy  piece  of  mas(mry,  which  joined  them 
together  at  the  iop,  and  which  looked  like  a 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tem^de  <^  tJie  Bun  wt 
Baalbek  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
opera-glass:  or,  to  nsa  im  illustration  nearer 
home,  like  the  front  of  the  catacombs  of  Kensal- 
green  or  Higbgate  cemeteries.  Between  these 
pillars  waa  a  basy  vista  into  which  the  Baronet 
walked,  and  seating  himself  on  a  sto(d  in  the 
comer,  so  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  way,  com- 
menced infoming  us  (without  miy  a^twrent 
necessity  for  the  atatonent)  of  his  disbelief  in 
all  supernatural  appearances,  and  of  his  thorough 
contempt  far  Death-r-ha!  ha!  The  second  of 
the  two  vocal  double-knocks  given  by  him  iu 
ha!  ha!  had  scarcely  been  given,  when  there 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  empty  space  be- 
hind the  pillars  a  stereoscopic  skeleton  exactly 
like  that  which  dances  in  the  Pantoccini — so  like, 
that  one  looked  for  the  string  which  guides  that 
puppet's  movements  (and  which,  of  course,  in 
the  present  instance,  was  not  to  be  seen),  and 
expected  him  momentarily  to  fall  to  pieces  and 
re-unite  in  a  comic  manner.  At  this  sight  the 


Baronet  appeared  a  little  daggered;  he  said, 
"Ha!  do  I  then  behold  theeF'  and  retreated 
aereral  paces  on  hia  heeta,  but  recovering  him- 
self, excdaimed,  "  Tis  a  dream,  an  iU-yousion!'* 
and  advanced  towards  the  skdeton,  which  dis- 
appeared, to  return  imraediHtely  anaed  with  a 
dart,  or  harpoon,.  wiHi  which  it  made  several 
well-intentioned  but  harmless  thrusts  at  the 
Baronet,  who  appeared  immensely  fiabbei^;asted 
by  the  harpooi^  and  begged  piteously  to  be 
spared.  Either  the  skeleton  was  mored  by  the 
appeal  or  he  had  work  somewhere  else^  for  he 
disappeared  again,  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone 
than  the  Baronet  so  plucked  up  that  he  decided 
he  defied  Death  altogether,  and  was  beginning 
to  be  offensively  joyous,  when  in  the  place  where 
the  skeleton  had  been,  appeared  the  ghost  of  the 
widow  in  her  shroud!  No  mistake  about  it 
now !  There  she  was,  a  little  foreshortened,  a 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  leaning  for- 
wazd  as  tJioogh  accustomed  to  a  ciampf^  and 
confined  space,  and  not  daring  to  stand  upright  I 
For  the  Baronet  this  was,  to  use  a  vulgar  meta- 
phor, a  "corker."  He  rubbed  his  head,  but 
there  was  nothing  there ;  he  tried  a  taunt,  but  the 
ghost  answered  him  with  deep-voiced  brisk- 
ness ;  he  rushed  towards  her,  and  rushed  right 
throi^^i  her !  Finally,  he  picked  up  from  the 
table,  where,  'as  we  know,  they  always  lay  in 
libraries,  a  long  sword,  with  which  he  aimed  a 
very  unskilful  blow  at  his  visitant.  The  sword 
passed  through  the  ghost,  who  waa  apparently 
tickled,  for  it  exclaimed,  "  Ha !  ha !"  and  disiqi- 
peaxed,  and  the  Baronet  fell  exhausted  in  the 
very  ^ot  where  the  ghost  had  been !  Up  went 
the  lights,  down  went  the  curtain,  and  the  au- 
dience gave  one  great  gasp  of  leUef,  and  pre- 
tended they  hadn't  beenfr^teiud— iriiich  tbey 
bad! 

Unqnestionably !  undonbtedly  I  The  skeletea 
had  been  a  fiulure ;  ribalds  in  the  pit  had  mocked 
at  him— had  given  toemnbus  ones  of  feigned 
tOTTor— shouted  "C)K>h!  m— y !"  and  pret^ded 
to  bury  their  heads  in  theii  jiwket-collars ;  boys 
in  the  galley  had  called  upon  him  to  dance,  aud 
had  invited  their  friends  to  "  look  at  his  crino- 
line ;"  tht;  arm  of  the  youth  in  front  of  me 
tighten^  round  the  waist  of  the  maiden  with 
evident  conveyance  of  the  idea  that  tiat  alone 
could  them  part ;  and  the  old  lady  with  the 
umbrella  had  consido^d  him  a  "mangy  lot,"  But 
tbe  t^ioat  was  a  very  different  matter;  when  it 
appeared,  not  a  sound  in  the  pit,  not  a  whisper  in 
the  gallery ;  all  open-mouthed,  eager,  tremulous 
excitement !  The  old  grandmother  clasped  the 
umbrella  like  a  divining-rod,  and  muttered  a 
hoarse  "  Deary— dea—ry  me  I"  the  mother  let  the 
infant  fall  flat  and  flaccid  on  her  lap,  the  youth's 
arm  imbent,  and  the  maiden,  rising  stiffly  three 
inches  from  her  seat,  said,  "  Go'as !"  and  re- 
mained rigid.  Only  one  sound  floated  on  the  air, 
and  that  was  emitted  by  a  French  gentleman, 
with  more  buttons  on  his  waistcoat  than  I  ever 
saw  on  a  similar  amount  of  cloth  (how  on  earth 
did  a  foreigner  peiwtrate  to  Uoxton?),  who 
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clutched  ilia  curly-brimraed  hat  between  his  fat 
fists  and  hissed  out,  "  A— h !   Superbe !" 
It  was  his  testimony  and  it  is  mine  I 

LIGHTNING  PICTURES. 

The  first  lightning  picture  I  hate  read  of,  was 
recorded  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  man  was 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  house,  when 
lightning  struck  a  tree  right  opposite  to  him, 
and  marked  upon  his  breast  a  picture  or  counter- 
proof  of  the  tree.  This  fact  was  deemed  too 
marvellous  to  be  believed.  A  committee  of  the 
French  Academj  of  Sciences  being  appointed 
to  investigate  the  circomstances  in  1785,  they 
reported  ihot  the  pioturei  or  appearance,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fortuitons  effbsion  of 
blood. 

But  the  testimonies  in  support  of  lightning  pic- 
tures, from  various  quarters,  have  been  too  con- 
current' and  irresistible,  ana  the  corroborations 
they  have  received  from  the  pn^ress  of  disco- 
venes  and  inventions  have  been  too  numerous 
and  striking,  for  tlie  scepticism  of  learned  men  to 
be  any  longer  possible.  It  has  beeD,  moreover, 
characteristic  of  learned  men  in  all  ages  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance  under  contradictious  and 
unmeaning  phrases ;  but  now  that  the  present 
generation  know  so  much  more  than  their  pre- 
decessors did  of  the  effects  of  light,  the  tune 
seems  come  when  ezpluiatioas  may  be  obtained 
instead  of  contradictioiu  in  reference  to  the 
greatest  of  all  the  marrels  effected  tgrlif^tnine;. 

In  18S6  a  brigantine  was  at  anchor  in  toe 
bay  of  Armiro,  at  the  month  of  the  Adriatic. 
A  horse-shoe  was  nidled,  for  luck,  upon  the 
mizenmast,  and  a  sailor  was  sitting  on  deck  at 
the  foot  of  the  mast.  A  tliuuder-storm  coming 
on,  lightning  struck  the  mast  and  killed  the 
sailor.  Wlieu  the  bodv  of  this  sailor  was  exa- 
mined by  the  crew,  and  by  the  authorities,  an 
exact  representation  of  the  horse-shoe  was 
plainly  seen  upon  his  back.  Some  time  after- 
wards, another  sailor  was  killed  on  the  deck  of 
another  brigantine,  in  the  Zantian  roads.  Up 
in  the  rigging  there  was  a  metal  number  44, 
and  when  the  body  vaa  examined  there  was 
found  upon  his  left  breast  a  lightning  picture  ^ 
the  metallic  number  44. 

The  report  (Coinptes  Rendus)  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  85th  January,  1847,  mentions 
the  case  of  a  kdy  of  Lagona  who,  whilst  sitting 
before  an  open  window  during  a  thunder-storm, 
had  a  picture  of  a  flower  distinctly  and  inefface- 
ably  marked  upon  her  leg. 

The  following  case  is  narrated  by  a  Dr.  De- 
capulo,  of  Zante,  respecting  a  young  man  who 
had  been  killed  by  ligbtnmg;  I  s^  merely 
translate  his  words.  "Having  stripped  the 
young  Folili,  we  observed  a  tight  cloth  belt 
round  his  loins,  and  in  the  lining  of  this  belt  we 
found  fourteen  gold  pieces,  wrapped  up  in  two 
little  paper  packets.  The  packet  on  his  right 
side  contained  a  Spanish  ])istolc,  three  guineas, 
and  two  half  guineas ;  and,  in  the  paper  packet 
on  his  left  aide,  there  were  another  Spanish 


pistole,  four  goineas,  one  haif  gninea,  and  two 
Venetian  sequins.  No  trace  of  fire  was  dis< 
conible  either  on  the  cloth,  the  paper,  or  the 
money.  Tet  upon. the  right  shoulder  of  this 
victim  of  lightmng,  there  were  distinctly  seen 
six  circles,  which,  preserving  their  flesh  colour, 
were  all  the  more  strongly  marked  upon  the 
blackened  skin.  These  circles  followed  each 
other,  touching  at  a  poiut,  and  were  of  three 
different  sizes,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  gold 
coins  which  the  young  man  had  in  the  packet 
on  the  right  side  of  his  belt.  These  facts  were 
verified  and  attested  by  the  magistrate  who 
investigated  the  case,  and  by  the  witnesses  of 
the  thunder-stroke.  I  cannot  conceive,"  adds 
Dr.  Deoapulo,  "how  six  coins  which  were  piled 
upon  each  other  came  to  be  here  depleted  sepa- 
rately and  in  line." 

One  more  illustration.  This  case  I  publish 
on  the  testimony  of  some  perfectly  tmstwortby 
friends  of  mine  resident  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Daring  a  thunder-storm  a  woods- 
man was  felling  a  tree  in  a  forest,  striking  hard 
with  his  axe,  and  working  with  his  head,  arms^ 
and  nec^,  bare.  The  lightning  killed  him.  After 
the  atorm  he  was  found  lying  dead,  and  upon 
his  neck  there  was  a  picture  of  the  forest  trees 
just  opposite  to  the  spot  where  he  lay. 

Scientific  men  will  not  now-a-days  talk,  in 
presence  of  these  ^ts,  of  fortuitous  effusions 
of  blood.  They  now  know  a  great  number  of 
corroborative  facts.  U.  Arago  was  acquunled 
with  most  of  the  circamatancea  bearing  on  this 
subject ;  and  yet — ^in  accordance,  perhaps,  with, 
the  policv  of  all  individuals  and  corporations 
who  set  tliemselvea  up  as  authorities,  never  to 
acknowledge  an  error — the  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy  does  not  mention  this  effect  in. 
his  excellent  work  on  thunder  and  l^htning. 
Almost  every  aspect  of  Lightmng  is  considered 
by  him,  except  Liglitniiig  as  a  Limner. 

The  explanation  of  these  engravings  by 
lightning  -remains  to  be  discovered.  Science 
has  still  to  discover  the  craft  mysteries  of 
Thunder,  the  Photo^apher.  But  we  know  now 
that  there  is  electricity  in  everything.  The 
representations  which  certain  objects  make  upon 
each  other  by  mere  proximity — as  when  the  key- 
hole of  a  gold  watch  is  foimd  delineated  upon 
the  inside  snrfiioe  of  the  case— have  bad  the 
attention  of  the  inquisitive  turned  to  them  by 
Meser  and  others.  M.  Fustnieri  sent  a  spark  of 
artificial  lightning  from  a  gold  ball  tfarongli  a 
pretty  thick  silver  plate,  a&d  showed -on  both 
sides  of  it  circular  layers  of  volatilised  gold. 
Both  these  circles  of  cold  on  the  plate  of  sdver 
were  formed  out  of  uie  gold  in  fusion  m  the 
spark,  and  which  went  with  the  spark  through 
the  plate.  The  air,  we  know,  holas,  at  least  as 
high  up  as  the  region  of  storm-clouds,  sulphur, 
iron,  and  other  metals  in  fusion,  or  gaseous 
vapour;  and  it  was  from  tliis  fact  that  Fusinieri 
explained  the  sulphurous  stains  on  walls,  and  the 
ferruginous  marks  on  trees.  There  is  said  to 
be  iron  enough  in  a  man  to  make  a  knife,  and  in. 
twenty-four  men  to  make  a  sword.  There  is 
iron  in  our  flesh  and  in  our  blood.  The  iron  in 
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the  blood  performa  a  most  importfuit  service  in 
tbe  maiutenance  of  life.   As  everybody  knows, 
it  is  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  wliicb  ritalisea 
it ;  but  comparatively  few  know  that  tbe  ozygeo 
floats  in  the  living  or  arterial  blood  apon  nlmy 
!    floats  of  iron.   Thus,  literally,  life  floats  on  iron 
'    ^ips.   Moreover,  no  one  needs  reminding  that 
Daguerre  and  Talbot  hare  based  a  most  delight* 
ful  art  upon  the  action  of  light  on  silver  in  solu- 
tion.  By  M.  Deviucergi's  process,  a  design  can 
be  put  upon  a  zinc  plate  by  photography,  instead 
I    of  oeiug  copied  by  an  utist.    Mercary  and 
silver  have,  it  n  affinned,  been  extracted  from 
patients  placed  in  baths  and  subjected  to  the 
i    action  of  artificial  electrinty,  although  it  ia 
difBciilt  to  imagine  how  thb  could  be  done  with- 
cot  extracting  stmultaneouslv  iron  from  the 
blood.   Now,  remembering  all  these  discoveries 
j    and  inventions,  and  considering  Fusinieri's  gold 
circles  on  liis  silver  plate,  mar  not  the  metallic 
number  forty-four,  tbe  horse-shoe,  and  the  gold 
coins,  have  been  marked  upon  the  skins  of  the 
sailors  by  the  fused  metals  volatilised  in  the 
lightning  F   The  pictures  of  the  trees  and  the 
,    flower  might  equally  be  due  to  the  metals  fused 
in  tbe  liglitning  leaving  behind  them,  on  the 
i    bodies  passed  through,  representations  of  their 
oatlinej  jost  as  the  cireabr  lajets  of  gdd  re* 
presentea  the  gdd  ball. 


GLOVES. 

The  old  proverb  ^oes,  that  for  a  glore  to  be 
well  made,  three  nations  must  have  a  hand  in  it : 
Spain  must  dress  the  leather,  France  cut  the 
shape,  and  England  sew  tbe  seams.  At  the  pre- 
I    sent  time,  France  has  the  monopoly,  at  least  in 
!    reputation;  for  not  even  the  best  Spanish  kid 
would  be  preferred  to  tbe  rat-skins  of  Paris, 
,    nor  can  the  stoutest  English  sewing  compete 
for  fiiTQur— we  will  not  speak  of  excellence — 
with  those  slender,  eauly  loosened  stitches  of 
,   French  needles,  lo  sure  to  nve  way  at  the  ball 
of  the  thumb,  and  in  the  tIITee^»mered  join- 
I  ings  of  the  fingers.  Though,  indeed,  the  French 

ftore  sewers  use  a  macuine  inreuted  by  an 
in^lishman,  which  should  secure  the  wearer 
,  I   against  all  such  mishaps  as  flying  ends  and  ripped 
,    seams ;  only  it  does  not.  But  for  all  their  short- 
comings, French  gloves  are  unapproachable,  even 
in  these  days  of  general  commerce  and  awakened 
wits,  when  everybody  imitates  everybody,  and 
there  is  no  special  art  left  to  any  one;  and 
neither  Cordova  nor  Dent  can  ^ve  us  such 
I   well-cut,  well-fitting,  well-looking,  and  desirable 
"  band  shoes,"  as  those  delicately  tinted  raarrels 
'  to  be  found  on  the  Boulerards  of  the  Circe  of 
I    modem  cities. 

Gloves  are  rerydifferent  now  to  what  they  used 
I  to  be,  say  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  tim^  when  they 
I  were  perfumed— thea  called  Fran^panni  gbrcs, 
I  from  the  Italian  marc^uis  of  the  same  name,  who 
first  invented  that  delicate  art,  as  well  as  the  ape- 
' '  cial  perfume  employed ;  but  later  the  scent  was 
ealleu  here  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume,  from  its 
' ,  English  diaperon  and  introducer.  And  not  only 
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perfumed,  but  lined  and  onilted,  and  "  trimmed 
with  four  tufts  or  roses  of  coloured  silk,"  were 
the  Elizabethan  gloves ;  as  we  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  royal  lady's  band  shoes.  Perfumed 
gloves  are  said  by  some  old  writers  to  have  been 
first  brought  into  England  by  that  same  consum- 
mate coxcomb  and  fop,  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford, when  he  came  cackfromliis  self-appointed 
exile  in  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  laden  with  sweet  scents  and  nick-nacks 
and  man-millinerr  of  all  descriptions ;  and  it  is 
said,  too,  that  the  earl  presented  her  majesty 
with  her  first  pair— among  other  things,  new, 
costly,  and  onnoos.  A  ^Tt  so  pleasluf^  to  gra- 
cious majesty,  that  she  msisted  on  bemg  pic- 
tured with  them  on  her  hands.  For  Elizabeth, 
though  a  mightv  queen  and  tolfoble  ruler 
enoogh,  was  a  rillauously  bad  artist,  and  under- 
stood  no  more  of  the  harmonies  than  a  modem 
Choctaw.  But  if  perfumed  or  Frangipanni 
gloves  were  first  brought  in  by  the  Earl  oi  Ox- 
ford, what,  then,  was  "the  payer  of  sweete 
gloves,  lined  with  white  vellat,  each  ^ove 
trimmed  with  8  buttons,  and  8  small  aigletts 
of  gold  enamelled,"  mentioned  In  Henrr  the 
Eighth's  secret  inventory  of  his  wardrooe  at 
Hampton  Court?  If  these  were  not  Frangi- 
panni g^Tcs,  they  vere  joj  hke  them. 
^  Those  "  sweete  gjores"  were  dangorons  some- 
times. At  a  time  when  poisons  were  so  subtle 
that  they  could  be  oonreyed  in  any  medium 
whatsoerer—fbod  or  clothing  indiscriminatelj— 
and  when  gifts  of  gloves,  perfumed  ddicately, 
were  common  among  friends — and  enemies — 
sweet-scented  hand  shoes  were  as  fit  instruments 
of  death  as  anything  else;  and,  unless  history 
belies  her,  Catherine  de  Medicis  knew  tbe  value 
of  them  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Buddy- 
clieeked  apples  or  Frangipanni  gloves,  it  was  all 
one ;  for  what  matters  it  to  us  of  what  metal  the 
type  is  cast  which  prints  the  word  Finis  across 
the  page?  It  was  so  easy,  too,  to  give  the 
death-blow  under  the  guise  of  biendliness ;  for 
nothing  was  more  common  in  the  way  of  present- 
making  than  gloves,  perfumed  or  not.  Ann, 
Countess  of  Irambr^d,  that  heroine  of  stately 
bio^aphy,  was  great  in  this.  She  was  always 
taking  her  friend  into  her  chamber  after  diuner, 
to  kiss  them  and  give  them  new  gloves.  "  My 
cousm  Thomas  Sandford's  wife  of  Askham  and 
her  second  son"  one  day  dined  with  her. 
After  dinner  she  kissed  the  wife,  and  took  tlie 
son  by  the  band,  gave  to  her  a  pair  of  buck- 
skin gloves,  and  to  him  fire  shillings,  which 
doubtless  he  appreciated  more.  At  another 
time  she  kissed  the  women  of  Mr.  Thomas 
burbeck  and  Mr.  Cotterick,  gave  ten  shillings 
to  som^  and  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves  to  Mr. 
Carleton ;  once,  also,  a  pair  cv  *'  buckskin 
gloves  that  came  from  Kendal,"  to  a  Mrs. 
Winch,  of  Seltra  Park.  Royalty,  too,  used  to 
make  tbe  same  gifts ;  only  something  costlier. 
At  the  Earl  of  Arran's  sale,  in  1769,  a  pair  of 
gloves,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  sold  for  38/.  17s. ;  a  pair  given  by 
James  the  First  to  his  son,  Edward  Denny,  sold 
fbr       4s. ;  and  A  pair  of  mittens,  given  by 
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Qaeea  Mizabetb  to  Sir  Sdward  Denny's  lady, 
were  sold  for  25/.  is.  They  were  bonght  by 
Tlumias  Denny  of  Ireland,  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  ^eat  Sir  AnUiony  Denny,  one  of 
HeniT  tke  Eigfath'9  executors,  and  are  probably 
the  Oldest  gloves  extant. 

Gloves  were  greatly  favoured  as  special  pre- 
sents on  New  Year  s-day  and  otiier  solemn 
oooasions  of  gift<inaking.  By  degrees  the 
fashion  died  out,  having  first  passed  through 
the  phases  of  a  glove  mil  of  money ;  then  of 
"  glove  money"  without  the  glove ;  until  glove- 
money  was  a  tax  long  after  the  meaning  of  the 
name  had  died  out^  and  people  bad  forgotten 
vhj  it  was  giren  or  expected.  It  was  not 
thoaght  indecoTons  to  pesent  New  Tear^s-day 
glons  even  to  jad^a,  tbongh  theymi^t  not  be 
worn;  at  least  not  in  court,  where  it  was  de 
rigaevr  that  ajndgeropeared  bare  handed.  Was 
tbere  sospicion  of  tlie  itching  palm  beneath 
salved  over  with  a  silver  plaister  F  Sir  Thomas 
M(ne  once  decreed  a  cause  in  favour  of  a  Mrs. 
Croaker  against  Lord  Arundel.  In  the  warmth 
of  her  gratitude  she  sent  him,  on  the  following 
New  year*s-day,  a  pair  of  gloves  with  forty 
angels  inside;  but  tire  lord  chancellor  wrote 
back  word,  that  as  it  would  be  against  good 
manners  to  refuse  a  gentlewoman's  New  Year's 
gif^  heaooepted  the  gloves,  but  "their  htiinff 
Ton  will  be  pleased  otherwise  to  bestow."  Far- 
dined  oruoinide  pud  to  the  eoort  a  kind  of 
symbolic  fee  for  their  eseape,  in  sandir  pairs  of 
white  gloves.  John  BaS,  who  bad  been  out- 
lawed on  an  indictment  for  murder,  and  whose 
outlawry  was  reversed  in  1464,  "paid  the  (een 
of  glsTes  to  the  court,  two  dosen  for  the  ofBcers 
of  the  court,  for  these  in  all  four  shillings,  and 
in  addition  three  pairs  of  furred  gloves  for  the 
three  judges  there,  tovrit,  Markham,  chief  justice, 
YelvertOD,  and  Bingham,  and  so  the  prisoner 
went  to  God."  This  is  from  the  Year-book  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  as  <)uoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  A  different  ending  this  benediction  of 
"ahia  Dieu,'*  to  that  found  in  tlie  Year-book  of 
the  third  Edward,  when  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
was  defendant  in  a  cause  against  the  king — an 
UDjuat  and  illegal  attempt  on  his  part— so  the 
bishop  got  his  cause  ss  he  deserved ;  and  the 
report  of  the  disappoiuied  royal  reporter  con- 
cluded with, "  and  yon  bishop  go  to  the  very  great 
devil  without  day — au  tres  graund  deable  sans 
jour.'^ 

It  is  a  pretty  piece  of  symboliam,  kept  up  in 
our  forma),  unpoetic,  matter-of-faet  old  times, 
when  a  pair  of  white  gloves  is  presented  to  the 
judge  on  the  occasion — unhappily  too  rare— of  a 
maiden  assize.  In  1856,  Lord  Campbell  held  his 
third  maiden  assize  at  Lincoln ;  the  third  in  six 
years ;  so  the  authorities  presented  him  with 
a  magnificent  pair  of  white  ^ovea,  cunningly 
embroidered  and  ornamented  with  Brussels  lace, 
and  with  the  dty  arms  embossed  in  frosted  silver 
on  the  ba^.  Not  exactly  fit  ftnr  dancing  in,  but 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  nylord,  doubtless,  if 
good  for  little  but  to  be  )wpt  under  a  glass 
OBSe,  and  respectfidly  examined.  Knitted  etoves 
of  silk  were  common  in  the  eady  limes,  before 


the  delicate  white  kid  came  into  fashion ;  also 
gloves  of  fair  white  lineD,  curioiulj  wrougbt 
about  with  gold  and  needlework.  Kings  royally 
clothed  for  their  burial,  were  royally  gloved  as 
well,  in  tliese  fair  white  linen  gloves,  with  gold 
quatreroiis,  or  lilies,  or  other  emblems  beseemii^ 
on  tlie  back,  ns  part  of  the  needful  paraphernalia 
of  the  grave.  Time  and  the  damps  of  the  tOBib, 
which  have  destroyed  the  gloves,  have  left  the 
golden  ornaments  still  entire. 

Jjong  before  our  time  gloves  were  worn,  nud 
held  to  foe  symbolic  too.   Xenophon  speaks  of 
the  Persians  as  effeminate  for  clothing  their 
bead,  tlieir  feet,  and  their  hands  vrith  thick 
gtoTes  against  the  cold.   Homer  speaks  <rf' 
Laertes  in  bis  garden,  with  gardener's  gtovee  to 
keep  bim  from  the  thorns ;  and  anoth«  poet, 
Varro  the  Roman,  saTi  that  olives  gatlierea  by 
the  naked  hand  are  better  than  those  plucked 
with  gloves.  The  Chinese  thmk  differently  tyrant 
their  ten.   Athensns,  in  his  Detpnosopbists, 
speaks  of  a  glutton  who  went  to  table  with  bis 
gloves  on,  that  lie  might  eat  his  meat  hotter 
than  the  rest,  and  so  get  a  greater  share  j  and 
Musonius.  a  philosopher,  who  lived  at  the  dose 
of  the  first  Clirietian  century,  among  other  in- 
vectives against  the  corruption  of  the  age —  , 
tlmt  poor  age  which  is  always  so  much  more 
,  corrupt  than  its  predecessors !  —  says :  "  It  is  i 
shamefol  that  persons  in.  perfect  health  should  | 
clothe  their  hands  and  feet  witii  soft  hairy  covers  i 
ings."  All  of  which  eolleetion  of  erudite  lore  ' 
may  be  found  in  Disraeli^  Curiosities  of  Liters- 
ture — ^itsdf  the  greatest  curiosity.  , 

The  Jews  knew  the  value  of  these  band  cover- 
ings. That  expression  in  the  Fsalms,  "OverEdom 
wul  I  cast  out  my  shoe,''  is  said,  in  the  version 
known  to  scholars  as  the  Ctialdee  Paraphrase,  ' 
to  mean:  "  Over  Edomwill  I  cast  out  my  glove" 
—I  will  take  possession,  I  will  assert  my  right, 
and  challenge  its  denial :  throwing  the  glove 
being  an  Eastern  manner  of  taking  possession. 
Also  in  Buth,  when  it  says,  "Now  this  was  the 
manner  itl  foimer  time  in  Israel  concerning  re- 
deeming- and  concerning  changing,  for  to  confirm 
in  all  tkmgs ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and 
gave  it  to  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  testi- 
rnoDT  in  Israel"  —  it  was  his  glove  that  he 
plnoked  off:  his  glove  whicb  Bou  withdrew 
when  he  bought  the  ktnd  of  Naomi's  kinsmaD, 
and  which  be  gave  up  as  the  symbol  of  taking 
possession,  oo,  Saul,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Amalekites,setupahiuida8  the  token  of  bis  vio- 
tory;  and  many  Phceninan  mouuments  bave  an 
arm  and  a  hand  held  up  as  a  si^  of  snpremacy 
and  power.  The  custom  of  blessing  gloves  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France  is  a  remnant 
of  this  old  Eastern  habit  —  a  glove,  indeed, 
meaning  to  them  investiture.  When  Conindin 
vras  deprived  of  his  crovra  and  his  life  by  the 
usurper  Hainfroy,  he  flung  his  dove  among  the 
crowd  as  he  stood  on  the  scaffold,  desiring  some 
one  to  take  it  np  and  carry  it  to  his  relatives, 
who  would  revenge  his  death.  A  knight  took 
it  Up  and  brought  it  to  Peter,  king  of  Aragrai; 
who,  io  virtue  of  this  e^ore,  was  afterwards 
mnrned  at  Palermo.  The  feudal  and  old^ime 
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oostom  of  delivering  a  glove  in  token  of  in- 
vestiture  is  the  same  tbiuj^.  la  1002,  tbe  bishops 
of  Faderbora  and  Moncaro  were  pnt  in  possea- 
sioD  of  their  sees  hj  receiving  a  glove  as  the 
lign  thereof.  But  the  custom  (gradually  beoame 
a  mere  fee -to  tbe  laud-stewards  or  bailifTs  on 
entering  into  pouesskm  of  one's  land :  pass- 
ing from  this  symbolic  iiee  to  a  money  pay- 
awnt  eiUed  gloTe-moD^,  which  then  benme 
an  ordinary  fee  to  all  servants — gbre-money, 
for  a  pair  of  gloves  presented  or  servioe  ren- 
dered.   This  has  been  spoken  of  before. 

This  manner  of  payment,  tooj  is  the  archaic  and 
origiiud  meaniiK  of  the  wliite  gloves  given  away 
at  weddings ;  they  were  fees  given  to  the  brides- 
uaids  and  bride^proom's-men  for  services  ren- 
dered.  Tlie  Belgic  custom  at  weddings  is  odd. 
The  priest  asks  the  bridegroom  for  a  ring  and 
a  pair  of  gloves ;  red  gloves,  if  they  can  be  had ; 
with  three  bits  of  silver  money  inside  them. 
Putting  the  gloves  into  the  bridegroom's  right 
hand,  be  joins  tliis  witli  the  right  hand  of  the 
bride,  and  then,  dexleronsly  loosing  them,  he 
leaves  tbe  gloves  in  the  bride's  grasp;  as  a 
symbol,  douoUess,  that  she  is  taken  possession 
of,  bought  and  paid  for  and  conquered  like 
any  other  rassaL  We  nsed  to  do  strange  things 
with  gloves  at  weddings.  In  1785,  a  cwtam 
sm^^u  and  apothecary  was  married  in  tlie 
town  of  Wrexham ;  and  the  eye-witness,  who 
tells  tlie  anecdote,  says :  "I  saw  at  the  doors  of 
his  own  and  neighbours'  houses,  throughout  the 
street  where  he  lived,  large  boughs  and  parts  o£ 
trees  thai  had  been  cut  down  and  fizfid  there, 
filled  with  wliite  paper,  cut  in  the  sliape  of 
women's  gloves,  and  of  white  ribbons."  Whether 
any  special  blessing  on  the  feminine  part  of  the 
popnlatiou  was  expected  to  follow,  remains  un- 
told. A  pleasant  custom,  too,  was  that  of  giving 
gloves  full  of  money  at  weddings :  one  of  tbe 
few  obsolete  which  it  would  be  an  advantage 
toievire. 

But  gloves  are  also  nsed  as  symbols  of  quar- 
rel as  well  as  of  possessim,  and  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  hsa  always  meant  to  challenge,  to 
assume  the  right  to  defend,  both  in  chivalroas 
times,  and  before  and  after.  Even  we  have  still 
the  Champion  in  our  coronations,  with  his  well- 
trained  steed,  and  the  beautifol  manor  of  Scri- 
velsby,  held  on  the  easy  condition  that  lie  shall 
ride  into  Westminster  Hall — the  riding  out  again, 
bftoking,  is  not  quite  so  pleasant — challenge  the 
assembled  universe  to  dispute  tbe  title  of  the  then 
occupant  of  the  throne,  and  fling  down  a  gage  on 
the  floor :  which,  in  process  of  time,  one  cd  the 
toyal  footmen  perhaps,  or  perhaps  a  beadle,  or  one 
oftheHoaseboldBnffade,vi:illpiok  up,  and  return 
to  the  special  Dymoke  porforming.  Who  does 
sot  know  that  beautiful  story  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
when  he  went  into  the  diutch  of  the  Quarrelsome, 
and  saw  the  gloves  hung  up  as  a  general  chal- 
lenge to  all  comers  who  would  care  to  take  an 
ill-conditioned  fellow's  insult  on  their  shoulders  P 
Tbe  sexton  would  not  for  the  life  of  him  touch 
the  gloves:  but  Bernard  Qilpiu,  taking  a  long 
pole,  lifted  them  off  their  hook,  and  took  both 
them  and  tbe  quaoreL  on  himself;  drawing 


them  forth  during  tbe  sermon,  and  rating  the 
parish  soundly  for  harbouring  such  evil  thougliU, 
and  suffering  such  unchribtian  practices  to 
abound.   Yet  it  was  a  very  common  thing  in 
chivalrous  times  to  hang  up  tbe  gauntlet  iu  the  ' 
church;  when  woe  to  iiim  who  touched  it  or 
took  it  down !   Nothing  less  than  a  quarrel  a  j 
,  outrauce  for  a  cause  as  silly  as  the  mode  of  de-  . 
fending  it  was  barbarous.   The  last  challenge  : 
b^  means  of  a  glove  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  i 
time,  in 'tlie  year  1571,  on  Uie  occasion  of  a  i 
dispute  concermng  some  lands  in  Kent :  when  a 
trial  by  single  combat  was  demanded — the  dispu- 
tants meeting  in  court,  where  one  drewbisglove 
and  tiirew  it  down,  and  the  other  picked  it  up 
with  the  point  of  bis  sword,   for  the  honour 
of  humanity  and  common  sense  the  stupid  fools 
were  not  let  to  fight;  and  the  rightful  owner- 
ship of  the  Kentish  lauds  was  settled  some  other 
way. 

Sometimes  a  glove  was  nsed  as  the  symbol  of 
protection,  not  of  quarrel  and  insult :  and  even 
to  this  day  it  is  hung  out  in  some  towns 
during  fair-times,  in  remembrance  of  the  time 
when  it  was  a  sign  that  all  who  gathered  there 
were  safe  from  those  umojii^  thbgs  called 
duns,  and  need  he  under  no  apprehension  of 
sudden  seizure  by  living  shoulder-knots,  more 
startling  than  pleasing.  "  Hoisting  the  glove'* 
is  still  practised  at  Exeter  during  ttie  Lammas 
Fair.  It  is  a  glove  of  immense  size,  which  is 
stuffed  and  carried  through  the  city,  hoisted  on 
the  top  of  a  long  pole  all  befiowcred  and  be- 
ribboned,  attended  with  music,  the  beadles,  and 
tlie  mobility,  then  hung  out  of  a  window  of 
the  Gtuildhnll  as  a  sign  that  the  fair  has  begun ; 
and  when  it  is  taken  in,  the  loir  is  ended.  At 
the  Free  Mart  of  Portsmouth,  also,  a  glove  was 
hung  out  of  the  window  during  bir-Om^  and 
white  it  hong  no  one  was  arrested.  So  at  Hao- 
clesfieh),  m  Qusliire  ;  at  Newport,  laleof  W^ht, 
during  market-time ;  and  at  Idverpod,  on  the 
fair-days  of  the  25th  of  July,  and  2na  of  Novem- 
ber. At  Barnstaple,  too,  a  large  glove,  decked 
with  dahlias,  is  hung  out  from  the  window  of  tbe 
Quay  Hall,  the  oldest  building  of  the  citv>  and 
while  it  hangs  the  fair  is  going  on,  and  when  it 
is  withdrawn  the  fair  is  at  an  end;  and  at  Chester, 
so  famous  for  its  gloves,  they  do  the  same  thing. 
The  glove,  in  all  these  instances,  meaning  the 
symbol  of  protection.  Was  it  protect^cHi  or 
possession  that  the  Romans  symbolised  by  their 
standard  of  the  winged  band  of  power  P  And 
which  did  the  kings  of  Ulster  mean  by  their  de- 
vice the  hand  upon  their  sfajelds  and  banners  P 
What  UtheseeretceaAng  of  thebuoMfs  bloody 
hand?  What  of  the  red  hand  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  which  they  regard  so  snper- 
stitionslv  F  A  symbol  yet  more  superstitionsly 
T^ardea  in  Mexieo,  whore  the  red  band  dnub^ 
on  the  monuments  of  Yucataa  and  Quatemala  is 
believed  to  ^ve  all  sorts  of  hidden  power.  In 
Lycia,  too,  on  the  tombs  there,  an  open  hand  is 
a  frequent  emblem :  and  the  Turka  and  Moors - 
regard  it  as  a  preservative  against  the  evil  ^ii, 
provided  it  be  open  enough. 

To  wear  a  glove  iu  one  s  hat  or  c^  meant  one 
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of  these  tbbgs,  said  tlie  old  writers :  "  as  a 
favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend, 
nnd  as  a  mark  to  be  challenged  hj  an  enemv.'* 
As  a  favour  of  a  mistress  it  was  alvajs  a  popular 
donation.  When  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  rampant 
old  coquette,  eave  her  dropped  glove  to  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland  who  picked  it  up,  that  benighted 
individual  set  it  round  with  diamonds  and  stuck 
it  in  his  hat  as  the  greatest,  and  highest,  and 
richest,  and  rojalest  favour  man  could  show ; 
and  Sbakeapeare,  and  the  other  dramatists  of  his 
date,  sj^eok  of  gloves  worn  in  the  cap  as  ordi- 
nary erideuce  of  a  ladj's  favour  and  a  knight's 
deserriug.  In  Troiloa  and  Gressida,  Troilas 
gives  the  lady  a  sleeve  and  she  gives  him  a  clove ; 
and  Helen  is  made  to  swear  "  bv  Venus'  glove," 
which  we  should  not  in  our  a&js  think  quite 
sufficiently  true  to  the  local  colour  of  Olympus  j 
besides  many  other  passages  where  gloves  are 
spoken  of  as  favours,  as  well  aa  for  an  oath ; 
"  by  gloves"  occurring  as  often  as  by  Jove,  or 
by  George,  in  modem  mouths. 

Little  Pigmens  ireuta  his  miatrie  glove, 
Her  ring  and  feather  (favoars  of  her  love), 
Who  could  but  laugh  to  »ee  tke  little  dwarfe 
Orace  out  himself  with  fa^  imbrodered  ecarfe? 
Tia  strange,  yet  true,  her  glove,  ring,  acaife,  and 

fan,  I 
Makes  him  (onbansome)  a  well-fkvou'd  nun. 

TioM  was  an  epigram  written  in  the  House  of 
Coirection  bv  one  T.  H. ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  unhappy  little  Figmeus,  vhoerer  he 
was,  did  not  lose  his  appetne  when  he  read  it. 
A  much  more  beautiful  conceit  is  that  of  Wyat, 
in  Uiat  exquisite  little  bit  of  his,  called : 

TO  HIS  LOUe  ntOH  WHOM  HS  HAD  HER  QtX>UE8. 

What  nedet  these  tlureatning  wotdes,  and  wasted 
vrinde? 

Al  this  cannot  make  me  restore  my  pray. 

To  robbe  your  good,  ywls  is  not  my  myrde  ; 
Nor  causelease  your  fair  hande  did  I  display. 
Let  loue  be  judge,  or  els  whom  next  we  flnde, 
That  may  both  heare  what  you  and  1  can  sar. 

She  reft  mj  hart,  and  I  a  gloue  from  ber ; ' 

Let  us  ee  then,  if  oiie'be  worth  the  other. 

Where  is  the  modern  lover  who  would  balance 
the  worth  of  his  heart  against  a  soiled  glove, 
even  if  only  six  and  a  quarter,  by  Jouvin  or 
Houbigant  r  Ah !  the  olden  times  were  younger 
in  some  things ;  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  un- 
soBpratinv  intensity  of  their  love,  and  the  loyalty 
with  vhicL  they  gave  up  body  and  soul  to  the 
beloved !  There  was  a  very  pretty  invention  of 
old  times,  called  Draw-Gloves— pretty,  that  is,  in 
its  consequences,  for  no  one  knows  exactly  what 
draw-gloves  means,  or  how  it  was  played.  Halli- 
well,  in  his  dictionary,  calls  it  taUting  with  the 
fincers,  but  it  was  scarcely  that ;  and  others 
make  it  out  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mora,  but 
it  was  scarcely  that  either;  whatever  it  was, 
however,  the  mode  of  playing,  and  the  results 
of  the  game,  were  gracious  ana  enticing ;  accord- 
ing to  rich  sindwiney  Herrick's  exposition  in  his 
Pleasant  Grove  of  New  Fancies,  when  he  says  : 

At  Draw-Glora  well  play, 
And  prMUiee  let's  lay 


A  wager,  and  let  it  bt  thtfl : 
Who  first  to  the  samme 
Of  twenty  doth  come 

Shall  have  for  bi^  frinnlng  a  kiss.  '. . 

Was  this  the  origin  of  "  winning  gloves"  bv  j 
kissine  in  the  sleep?   In  the  absence  of  all  i 
knowledge  on  the  subjec^  one  guess  is  as  good 
as  another,  and  draw-gloves  may  have  been  a 
delicious  bit  of  feigning  with  its  full  completion 
in  this.  There  was  a  pleasant  custom,  too,  con- 
nected with  the  new  moon,  aud  gloves,  and  kiss* 
ing,  that  deserves  a  woid.   In  some  counby 
places  it  was— perhaps  is— the  custom  for  a 
number  of  yonng  people  to  assemble  together,  to 
watch  for  the  new  moon,  when  whoever  aaw  it 
first  gave  his  or  her  neighbour  a  kiss,  aud  got  a  , 
pair  of  gloves  as  the  reward. 

The  perfection  of  a  modem  glove  is  its  smooth- 
ness and  elasticity,  its  unexceptionable  fit,  the  - 
delicacy  and  uniformity  of  its  tmt,  and  a  sewing 
that  shall  be  at  once  fine  and  strong :  while  any-  ' 
thing  like  embroidery  or  adventitious  ornament, 
or  mixture  of  colours,  or  incongruous  materials,  j 
does  not  count  as  the  best  taste  in  these  modem  i 
davs  of  luxury  and  utility  combined.   But  in 
olaea  times  gloves  were  often  exceedingly  costiy. 
That  story  of  Ccenr  de  Lion  being  discovered  on  I 
his  fateful  journey  by  the  jewollM  doves  which 
bung  at  his  page's  girdle,  shows  how  magnifi- 
Mntly  they  vere  sometimes  adorned ;  while  even 
Holy  Motaer  Church  did  not  disdain  the  use  of 
these  mundane  vanities  for  her  reverend  hands, 
the  gloves  of  all  the  prelates  of  England  being  I 
bedecked  with  precious  stones  as  parts  of  or-  I 
dinary  prelatical  pomp  and  useful  glory.  Tu 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  they  were 
.even  l^slated  on;  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  le  | 
l>ebonnaire  the  Council  of  Aix  ordered  all  godly  ' 
monks  to  wear  sheepskin  gloves  only.  The  em-  i 
broidered  glove  was  purely  q>iscopal,like  the  ring  i 
and  sandals ;  and  when  some  abbots  in  France 
presumed  to  wear  them,  the  Council  of  Poitiers  , 
sharplyreproved  them  for  insolence  and  encroach-  | 
ment.  Later,  we  find  them  more  universal,  ud 
by  no  means  so  ruinously  expensive,  though  still 
costly  enough,  considering  the  comparative  value 
of  money ;  witness  the  bill  of  moneys  spent  for 
Peter  Martvr  and  Bemadino  Oohin,  when  they 
came  over  here  to  delight  tlie  souls  of  the  Re- 
fonncrs  by  their  godly  zeal,  where  we  find 
9s.  3d.  for  Bernwiiuo's  "  hatt  and  glovys ;"  13s. 
for  "a  payre  of  furred  glovys  for  P.  Marter," 
1/.  lis.  3d.  "for  a  peticote,  glovys,  and  night- 
cap for  Julius,"  and  Is,  for  "8  payer  of  glovys" 
for  them.   In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  the 
churchwardens  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  paid 
tlireepence  for  "  two  payre  of  glovys  for  Robyn 
Hood  and  Mayde  Maryan,"  the  morris-dancers 
employed  by  the  parish.  Which  was  pretty  well 
of  the  parisn,  and  showed  a  decent  spirit  ' 

Gloves,  too,  were  used  m  witchcraft,  as  when 
Joan  and  Philip  Mower  stroked  the  c^  Butter's    .  | 
back  with  Lord  Henr/s  gloves,  saying  "  Mount  j 
Rutter  and  fly    and  Rutter  mewett  but  did  not  I 
fly,  though  Lord  Henry  fell  sick  onto  death. 
Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  lady  who  threv 
her  glove  into  the  axena  when  tlie  lion  stood. 
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to  teat  the  worth  of  her  lover's  tows,  and  who 
received  as  her  reward  the  elore  flone  Bcom- 
fully  back  into  her  &oe,  with  the  apjuanse  of 
king  and  oourt  to  the  darinf  and  disenohanted 
lover.  This  is  a  storj  which  has  given  two  of 
oar  best  poets  occasion  for  ver^  lovely,  if  dif- 
fering, fancies:  Leigh  Hunt  sidinff  with  the 
lover  and  King  Francis,  and  branding  the  lady 
with  the  shame  of  heartless  co<iaetry  and  most 
unworthy  pride ;  Browning  takings  perhaps,  the 
BoUer  TUT,  and  mmitMimig'  it  to  naTe  oeen  a 
mere  test  of  tndh  and  sinoenty,  which  Culed  in 
the  w^ieaUcm— to  the  briagiBg  forth  of  a  higtier 
joy.  Then  there  is  the  monkisn  legend  of  wtint 
Gadole,  the  patroneasof  Brussels,  who  flouriihed, 
as  the  date  doc^  say,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  who  one  day  came  praying 
in  the  cbnreh  with  naked  feet;  praying  with 
such  fervour  and  with  feet  so  naked,  that  a 
charitable  priest  put  his  gloves  under  them  for 
shoes,  to  protect  them  from  chilblains  and  the 
dunp  of  the  stonee.  But  Saint  Gudule  kicked 
the  cloves  away,  and  went  on  with  her  prayers, 
white  the  gloves  hung  suspended  in  the  air  for 
upwardg  of  an  hour,  to  the  great  marrelling  of 
toe  beholders,  and  the  testimony,  by  a  miracle, 
of  the  saint* 8  tnie  character  beneatn  her  cowl. 
then  is  another  ol^  world  story  aboat  ^oves, 
in  the  adventuTes  of  Asa  Thor,  on  his  way  to 
7otunheim;  and  how,  on  his  jonme^ thither,  he, 
and  Loki,  and  the  swift  young  Thialfi  who  had 
sucked  the  marrow  of  the  goat's  1^-bone,  so  that 
the  beast  went  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
days — onnatural  rather— how  they  all  got  lost 
in  a  forest,  and  slept  in  a  spacions  hall,  with  a 
smaller  chamber  branching  off.  Which  hall  they 
found  afterwards  was  nothing  but  the  giant 
Skrymir's  glove,  with  the  thumb,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  wind,  for  the  smaller 
chamber,  'then  there  were  Tlior'a  iron  gloves, 
without  which  he  dared  not  attempt  to  grasp 
his  mighty  hammer  iUobii^gloves  whicn  we 
may  presnnw  to  have  nen  a  species  of  oelea* 
tial  luinekle-duBtera,  as  knuckle-onsters  are  onr 
niueteenth  century  renion  of  Uie  cesti  which 
the  old  Roman  wreetlers  and  gladiators  wore. 
Indeed,  iron  gloves  or  gauntlets — those  pieces 
of  armour  which  came  m  between  the  aagger 
and  the  rerebrace ;  before  the  first  and  aner 
the  last — ^were  in  ose  long  before  the  peaceful 
glove :  "  glof,"  the  Anglo^axons  called  it,  and 
which  were  made  at  first  nnfingered,  like  mo- 
dem babies'  mits,  and  the  gloves  of  all  rude 
peoples  everywhere.  Were  they  tlie  gauntlets 
or  tne  gloves  which  were  taken  from  a  recreant 
knight  when  his  spurs  were  hacked  off  and  his 
sword  broken,  and  his  knightljr  shield  reversed, 
in  token  of  his  baviiw  forfeited  all  cUim  to 
honour  aud  chivalrous  bekmnnga  ?  When  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  was  impeadiM  in  the  second  Ed- 
ward's reign,  and  condionned  to  die  aa  a  traitor, 
for  holding  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Scots,  "ha  spurs  were  out  off  with  a  hatchet, 
and  his  shoes  and  gloves  were  taken  off 
gloves  or  gauntlets  f  Tlie  old  annalists  are 
seldom  correct,  accuracy  being  an  intellectual 
virtue  of  quite  modern  parentage. 


There  were  some  carious  niceties  about  enter- 
ing into  the jpreaenoe  of  royalty  with  or  without 
gloves.  "This  week  the  Lord  Coke,  with  his 
gloves  on,  touched  and  kissed  the  king's  hand, 
hut  whether  to  be  confirmed  a  councillor,  or 
cashiered,  I  cannot  yet  learn,"  said  a  letter  in 
the  Court'  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  published  in 
1635.  -  It  would  seem  more  decorous  to  enter 
the  presence  gloved ;  but  perhaps  there  were 
good  reasons  whjr  not ;  something  akin  to 
clioae  which  made  it  advisable  to  see  the  bands 
of  a  pdge  at  oourt,  and  those  of  a  visitor  to  a 
training  staUejust  before  running  day. 

In  Burke's  Ticissitudes  there  is  avery  carious 
storr  of  a  adorer-nobleman,  William  Ma<^llan, 
sixtn  LorcT  Kirkcudbright,  who  was  utterly 
ruined,  retaining  nothing  of  his.  earldom  save 
the  ri^ht  to  the  name,  and  so  became  a  glover 
for  his  daily  bread.  He  used  to  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  theEdinburgh  Assembly  Rooms,  in  the 
old  town,  selling  gloves,  which  w^e  then  wanted 
in  greater  profusion  than  now,  it  being  the 
etiquette  to  wear  a  new  pair  for  each  dance. 
But  the  glove-seller  was  a  lord  nevertheless,  and 
an  earl  in  his  own  right  and  by  his  Other's ;  and, 
more  than  this,  be  was  the  ancestor  of  that 
Qeneral  across  the  Atlantic  who  was  to  have 
crushed  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  ninety  days 
—but  didn't  do  it,  somehow.  The.  son  of  the 
glover-earl  became  a  oobnel,  and  eventually 
won  the  leeognition  of  his  condition  from  Par- 
liament, May  the  3rd,  1773.  And  there  is 
the  ^igram— or  what  woiUd  it  be  called  in 
scientific  poetry  books  ? — passing  between  ^e 
lady  and  her  aged  lover,  one  Mr.  Page,  when 
he  sent  her  a  glove  with  this  distich  pimied 
to  it: 

If  from  glove  jroa  take  the  letter  G, 

Then  Glove  is  Lore,  which  I  do  send  to  thee. 

And  she  answered  him  saucily  with. 

And  If  from  Page  yon  take  the  letter  P, 
Then  Page  Is  4K*t       that  won't  do  for  me ; 

to  the  eternal  confusion  of  the  ancient  Philander, 
indignant  at  ridicule.  Then  there  are  Wood- 
stock and  its  dusty,  powdery,  sheepskin  gloves, 
its  traditions  of  Fair  Ilosamond,  and  its  present 
practical  skill  in  leather-work ;  and  the  chicken 
gloves  of  Limerick,  not  now  to  be  had,  packed 
up  in  a  walnut-shell,  fastened  with  fairy  ribbon, 
and  sold  for  five  shillings  the  pair ;  and  the 
pocket  gloves  of  a  few  years  back,  which  had  a 
pocket  m  the  pidm,  wliich  opened  when  the 
hand  was  closed,  and  shut  when  the  hand  was 
opened;  convenient  enough  for  timid  ladies  who 
cany  their  omnibus  sixpence  in  the  palm  of  the 
haiul  slipped  up  inside  trie  glove,  but  of  no  great 
reputaUw  amon^  the  public  in  genera),  and 
dymg  out  in  a  stifled  asphyxiated  kind  of  way. 
And  there  are  the  "  simskins"  of  Switzeriand 
— the  skins  of  young  kids  prematurely  brought 
into  the  world  "by  some  unholy  practices  of  tlie 

Satherds,  and  which,  marvellously  smooth  and 
e,  go  to  make  very  fine  ladies'  very  fine 
gloves.  And  there  are  all  the  old  petitions  and 
remoQstraooes  addressed  to  parliament  against 
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laying  oa  datiei  here,  and  taking  off  dntieB 
theie,  with  the  ineriti^e  017  of  "  gloves  «n  so 
fluoiy  and  ^loren  bo  poor,"  aa  tiie  reason  for  os- 
souid  political  economy  and  foul^  legislation. 
And  theie  are  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics, 
showing  what  numbers  of  the  made  article  we 
import,  and  where  we  get  oar  best  rioTe4eather 
from ;  with  many  other  carious  and  interesting 
particulars,  too  long  to  be  fully  detailed.  But 
the  history  of  glores  and  gloTe-maidng,  is,  like 
all  things  whabsrer  in  bnmaD  life  and  society — 
a  jcrj  interesting  matter  when  looked  into  and 
thoroughly  tracM  from  source  to  outfall ;  a 
thoroughness  to  which  this  mere  sarface  sketch 
Las  no  pretension. 


SMALL-BHER  CHEONIOLE  THE  LAST. 

I  EAT£  by  no  meana  chronicled  all  the  Smali- 
Beer  wiiich  onr  social  and  other  vats  contain, 
indeed,  SmaQ-Beer  Is  an  inexhauatible  liquid. 
But  I  believe  that  I  have  chronioled  enougl  LOf 
it  already  to  prove  what  I  wanted  to  prove :» 
namely,  that  the  a^  is  advancing  in  small  mat- 
ters as  much  as  it  is  in  great. 

And  so  we  have  got  to  the  last  of  these 
Chroaiclea,  and  to  those  few  concluduig  words 
which  alwaya  remain  to  be  said  at  tlie  &.aal 
moment. 

The  Beld  we  have  glaneed  over  in  tiiese  brief 
abstracts  of  the  time  nas  been  a  wide  one.  We 
have  had  to  reooi-d  the  deaths  of  many  old  and 
cherished  InatitutioBs,  and  the  birth  of  some  of 
very  high  promise.  Hw  Small-Beer  we  have 
qouTed  naa  been  served  from  all  sorts  and  va- 
rieties of  taps.  We  have  had  Dramatic  Small- 
Beer,  Social  Small-Beer,  Domestic  Small-Beer, 
Fublio  Small-Beer,  and  many  other  forms  of  the 
same  liquor ;  and  considering  all  things,  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  how  seldom  we  have  been 
compelled  to  pronounce  that  the  Small-Beer 
we  liare  had  to  chronicle  lias  been  flat  or 
wanting  in  flavour.  We  have  occasionally 
noticed  something  wrong'-HU,  for  instanoe,  in 
the  over-fennentinc  <tf  some  of  our  Dnunotic 
Small-Beer,  whidi  has  fanbbled  itself  into  such 
a  state  of  sensational  excitement  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  sound  malt  and  hops 
flavour  has  evaporated.  Still,  it  is  comfortable 
to  reflect  how  rarely  we  have  had  to  use  the 
language  of  censure,  and  how  oertainly  we  have 
proved  that  upon  the  whole  the  SoiaH^Beer  pro- 
spects of  the  country  are  good  and  full  of  pro- 
mise for  future  '*  brews." 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  think  what  Time 
will  do  for  Small-Beer,  and  how  it  will  turn  that 
liquor  into  Table  Ale,  or  even  at  last  into  DouUe 
and  Treble  X.  What  entirely  Small-Beer  Chro- 
nicles, for  inatanoe,  were  those  of  Stmtt,  and  now 
the  Chioniders  of  onr  Strongest  Ales  are  ready 
to  make  use  of  his  Swipes,  ud  wiB  hand  a  riass 
of  it  to  the  public  as  quite  a  reputable  Tiqa. 
So,  one  of  these  days,  will  this  very  Small-Beer 
of  mine,  which  is  sometimes  flat,  and  sometimes 
acid,  aiul  oeoaaionallj  bitter,  be  frothed  ont  by 
tbeTapsten  of  future  ages,  a  foaming  liquid  fit 


for  the  use  of  the  best  Malt  oouRuaaeDCB  of  tim 
]>eriod.  I  am  convinced  Uiat  it  will  be  unpoa. 
aible  for  uy  (MT  thoee  enunent  Boees  who  shdl 
adorn  the  future  to  get  on  without  these 
Chronicles  of  nine.  They  will  go  to  Ae 
Huseum,  and  rout  me  out  there,  and  gira 
extracts  from  m^  poor  pages,  with  (Ae  or^ud 
tpeiiii^,  just  as  it  18  here  printed.  So  them  at 
last  my  Small-Beer  irill  be  Small  no  longer, 
and  the  Fame  denied  to  me  now,  will  be 
accorded  to  the  Chroucler  loi^  deeeamd,  and 
haply  a  Quart  f  oi  in  bronae  raised  to  faia 
memory  in  aome  eniMpionoM  part  of  the 
tropolis, 

Swiausly,  it  is  a  qiuatioa  mvtii  specnlating 
npon  a  litue,  leather  the  EmUxj  of  one^s  ova 
time  and  its  characteristies  are  not  matters  oC 
more  importance  than  is  gener^y  imi^ned.  In. 
the  career  of  an  iadividud,  oonaiideratioD  of  the 
Present  is  of  enormous  value,  and  so  is  foreai^t 
into  the  Future.  The  Fast  is  looked  to,  Uwt 
enoouragement  may  be  derived  from  what  has 
adorned  it,  and  warning  from  all  that  has  dia- 
Sgured  or  impaired  it.  Our  survey  has  been  a 
slight  one,  the  siU>jeets  selected  for  exaniinatioa 
having  been  generally  of  the  lighter  sort.  Per- 
haps, however,  they  were  as  usefiil  for  the  pur- 
pose as  bigger  themes.  Heoocd  ia  kept  of  onr 
giaver  and  more  important  doings  etaawfaerc^ 
these  are  carefully  and  jeawnaly  watdwd 
always.  The  aspiration  of  that  amhitioua  penon 
wbt^  deairing  to  have  inftuenoe  ow  a  natiD]^ 
averred  that  ne  oared  not  who  made  that  nrtion's 
laws,  so  he  might  be  allowed  to  write  its  songa^ 
ia  siuSciently  well  known.  In  like  manner,  the 
present  writer  may  say  that  he  oares  not  who 
reoorda  the  politiau  struggles,  and  the  mighty 
chaises  which  take  place  in  the  world,  if  he 
may  only  be  allowed  to  be  the  historian  of  its 
"unocmsidered  trifles,"  its  aoeial  changes,  ia 
other  words,  ita  Small-Bera.  Gazing  into  ita 
depths,  as  the  Arab  boy  into  the  ink  in  Um 
"  Medium'a"  palm,  (me  nay  read  many  raaark- 
able  thii^ 

There  laaofe  a  vast  deal  to  complain  of  in  these 
days  in  our  own  country.  Tiie  gnevanoe-monger 
now  is  not  the  reasomdile  nan  oomplainii^  of 
unreasonaUe  practice^  but  a  pr^udieed  and  one- 
sided person,  who  loolu  at  thinga  from  one  pmnt 
of  view  only,  and  can  see  we  whole  of  no 
earthly  thing.  For  thia  same  grievance-monger 
there  is  hardly  any  place  in  the  worl<^  now  that 
the  voice  of  fteason  is  so  reverently  listened  to, 
and.  on  the  whole,  so  generally  obeyed.  Truth 
and  justice  are  gaining  strength  continoally, 
and  men  who  are  to  hold  their  ground,  and 
thioes  which  are  to  maintain  their  place,  most 
now  oe  characterised  by  merits  of  a  more  solid 
kind  than  were  formerly  needed  for  suooesa. 
These  are  di^  wktta  the  gneea  of  life  are  of 
less  aeoount  than  the  mora  steriiug  qualitiao. 
We  think  more  ctf  what  a  man  haa  to  aay,  tbw 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it  We  don't 
care  so  much  how  Um  orator's  sentences  are 
"  rounded  off,"  if  thev  do  but  convey  to  us  faots 
on  vhieh  we  can  rely,  and  traiia  wluxk  viU 
bear  investigatioa. 
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One  sees  an  eridence  of  this  vfaolesome  state 

of  affairs  in  oar  courts  of  law.  There  is  less 
inf^euious  qaibbling  then  than  there  used  to 
be.  How  seldom  we  hear  now  of  what  ueed 
to  be  oMied  "  splendid  defences."  How  much 
more  it  is  a  question  of  focts  on  both  sides  in  a 
trial  now,  than  of  eloqaenoe,  apeoial  pleading, 
and  general  uystificatuHL  We  sbaU  Jin,  per- 
haps— aorae  ofus~-tosee  ercn  greater  improre- 
ment  here. 

Two  very  disastrous  tendencies  of  the  human 
ndud,  are  a  tendency  to  tjranmse  and  a  teodenov 
to  OTer-sjstematise.  lliejare  both  fraught  with 
min  to  say  oommiuiity  among  whose  members 
they  preruL  In  this  oonntry  we  ar«  oouteiit  to 
live,  to  a  oertain  extent,  in  "a  mnddle."  We 
are  Tenturesome,  oanleas,  tnutfiil.  We  make 
dreadful  mistakes.  We  allow  tHi  kinds  of 
things  to  exist  that  would  be  forbidden  in  otiher 
countries.  We  are  taken  in.  All  sorts  of 
things  are  mismanaged — but  still  we  prosper. 
The  liberal  hand  is  made  fat.  The  open  itand 
fills.  All  over  the  world  our  institutions  are 
being  slovly  imitated,  and  the  principles  from 
whioli  those  ioatitutions  grew  are  being  adopted. 

As  to  the  Future,  this  much  seems  pretty  cw- 
fain.  Every  day  the  voice  of  Reason  and  Com- 
mon Sense  is  more  respectfully  listened  to ; 
every  day  Prejudice  and  Superstition  lose  more 
and  more  of  tneir  hold  upon  us.  Slowly,  most 
slowly,  half  a  grain  a  year,  the  caiue  of  Ke- 
pnblicuum-HM  real  and  rig^t  BspuldioMiism 
— makes  advance,  an  advanoe  that  is  all  tiie  mora 
sure  for  its  tardy  progress,  and  for  the  stoat 
battle  that  is  fought  by  those  ^o  would  keep 
it  back.  Slowly,  so  slowly  that  the  movement 
is  hardly  appreciable  in  a  period  so  short  as  a 
lifetime,  the  aristocratic  element  loses  ground, 
and  nearer  by  an  infinitesimal  degree,  but  still 
nearer,  comes  the  moment  when  that  pictu- 
resque and  much-loved  inatitntion  shall  lu^juish 
and  die  out  for  ever. 

In  the  new  countries  and  the  new  colonies 
that  element  does  not  exist.  Those  new  com- 
munities  are  constructed  without  it,  just  as  in 
our  new  neighbourhoods  the  booses  are  built 
witiiottt  tiiose  extinguidiers  fbr  tordies  wfai(di 
we  see  attached  to  toe  railings  of  some  of  the 
mansions  in  !Portland-[dace  and  ancient  Berke- 
ley-square. In  America — forthemoment  under 
a  cbud,  but  not  under  a  cloud  for  ever — in 
America,  passing  through  a  great  trouble,  which 
it  needed,  and  which  will  oo  it  good — there  is 
no  aristocracy.  There  is  none  in  any  of  our  co- 
lonies. These  tlunga  affect  us,  reluctant  though 
we  may  be  to  admit  it.  The  old  aristocracy  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Qermain  and  of  our  own  May- 
fnir  will  ultimately  disappear  from  the  world  as 
the  Bwotds  have  disappeared  from  the  sides 
of  its  members,  and  the  powder  from  their 
ailcs  de  pigeon.  No  man  with  an  eye  for  the 
I  picturesque  and  the  poetical  can  do  other 
I  than  regret  this,  even  while  be  adinowledges 
that  it  must  be.  Somewhere  on  the  border-land 
I  of  France  there  is  an  old  castle  stuuliog,  where 
I  ererytliins  is  kept  as  it  was  in  the  old  feudal 
time,  and  all  the  old  usages  cacefiiUj  pre- 


served. Antiquarians  and  travellers  go  to  the 
place,  and  revel  in  what  they  find  there,  wMle 
the  other  ancient  buildings  of  the  time  show 
in  mere  ruins,  that  hint  at,  rather  than  pro- 
claim, their  former  ^lendour.  Just  so  I  can 
fancy,  B%eA  hence,  tfie^  men  and  women  of 
au  etdvanced  period  pointing  out  some  old  and 
decrepid  peraonage  as  the  last  descendant  of 
an  ancient  house,  or  describing  the  habits  of 
some  fomily,  living  retired  from  the  world, 
and  keeping  up  aQ  the  easterns  of  the  aris- 
tocratic times,  animcven  ealUng  each  other  by 
their  Htlea. 

Voi  the  rest,  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  prophesy 
to  make,  seeing  tbat  its  accomplishment  will  re- 
quire some  four  or  five  hundred  years.  Li  the 
mean  time,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  fair  questicm 
to  ask  on  what  such  a  prediction  as  this  is 
founded.  First  of  all  then,  uid  prin<dpally,  on 
the  fact  mentioned  just  now,  that  tuose  countries 
which  most  fairlv  represent  pn^ress,  thtm 
countries  where  all  sorts  of  new  fashions,  to  use 
a  fomiliar  phrase,  are  set,  tliis  element  is  want- 
ing. Then,  asain,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is 
towards  the  abandonment  of  what  is  irrational 
and  useless,  and  the  adoption  of  what  is  reason- 
able and  useful.  For  instance,  I  should  imagine 
that  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  when 
the  barrister  will  find  that  he  can  transact  busi- 
ness just  as  well  without  a  mass  of  horsehair  on 
the  ti^  of  his  head  as  with  it,  and  that  the 
aid  of  two  oblonff  pieces  of  cambric  tied  on 
underneath  his  cnin  may  safely  be  dispensed 
with.  The  bishops  have  already  got  rid  of 
tHeir  wigs — there  is  one  irrational  thing  gone 
from  them,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  may  be 
going. 

It  tB  difficult  to  enlarge  the  glance  so  as  to 
take  in  more  objects  thim  the  few  in  our  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Because  the  aristocratic 
element  is  just  now  very  much  "up"  in  England, 
and  the  democratic  cause,  in  oonsequence  of 
what  is  going  on  in  America,  very  much  "  down," 
many  nuh  to  the  conclusion— regardless  of  the 
History  of  the  Past,  and  the  liglit  which  such 
history  throws  on  the  distant  Future — that  these 
two  elements  occupy  finally  and  fw  ever  the 
plaoes  which  theyjnstnow  hold.  Things  look  weU 
for  die  aristocratic  cause  at  this  particnlar  mo- 
ment, and  iU  for  that  of  democracy.  At  no  time, 
probably,  in  the  history  of  the  bravest  and  most 
servile  people  under  the  sun,  has  there  been  seen 
a  more  slavish  worship  of  the  titled  classes  than 
is  to  be  seen  going  on  day  after  day  at  this 
present  time.  The  public — at  least  a  portion 
of  it — gazes  with  the  vitreous  eye  of  an  almost 
senile  infatuation  on  the  coroneted  panels  of  the 
carriages  in  the  Ring,  and  the  interest — most 
natum  and '  becoming — which  was  excited  hy 
that  royal  wedding— ^uready  described  in  these 
pages  as  amost beautiful andimpressire thing- 
is  in  some  danger  of  degenerating  into  an 
idoUtry  of  two  young  people  htunuiating  to 
witness,  and,  one  would  imagine,  pfunful  to  re- 

iceive.  In  this  country  we  invite  the  titled 
classes  to  be  insolent,  and  it  is  a  noble  tes- 
timony to  their  sense  and  virtue  that  the  in- 
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▼itiitioB  is  not  accepted  far  more  htdj  than 
it  is. 

In  tbia  nation,  however,  Keform,  Ihoagh  a 
plant  of  ^OT  growth,  doet,  on  the  whole,  advance 
steadily.  That  in  all  things  there  should  be  a 
tendency  to  rise,  to  improve,  to  progress,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  6rst  and  most  certain  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  From  the  time,  far  back  in  a  past  so 
remote  that  thought  cannot  reach  it,  when  our 
g^be,  sepand^d  from  the  chaotic  mas^  was 
subjected  to  the  first  of  those  preliminary 

Srooesses  whose  action  was  ultimaiely  to  fit  iC 
>  be  the  theatre  on  iriuoh  man  shoold  ^aj  his 
par^  has  not  this  law  of  Ihfbotxmsht  been 
operating  always  F  As  each  of  those  changes, 
01  which  the  man  of  science  speaks  with  a  con- 
Bdence  which  has  something  of  the  sublime 
about  it — as  each  of  those  changes  added  to  this 
mighty  ball  some  element  that  brought  it  one 
d^ree  nearer  to  be  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  man, 
or  withdrew  from  it  some  quality  which  forbade 
his  existence,  was  not  each  era  an  improvement 
on  the  last  F  As  the  terrible  and  lonely  mass  got 
at  length  to  that  stage  when  the  lower  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  might  evst  upon  it, 
as  these  gave  way  and  were  r^aoed  by  nigher 
and  more  completely  developed  forma  of  both, 
was  there  not  atiU  improvement  on  improve- 
ment f  And  when  at  last  Man  appeared,  to 
whom  dominion  over  all  was  given,  did  the 
improvementceasethenP  Howmany — ^howfew 
xauiw— «EB  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
hue  where  we  live,  on  English  soU,  there  dwelt 
a  race  of  savages,  removed — ^how  mnch— above 
the  chimpanzee  or  the  Giorilla  P  How  few 
centuries  it  has  taken  to  improve  that  poor 
organism  into  the  man  of  this  our  own  day,  the 
croiLure  of  reason,  the  conqueror  of  himself, 
in  whose  life  the  senses  play  so  small  a  part,  and 
in  whom  the  moral  and  the  intellectaal  qualities 
are  so  powerfully  developed.  Socially,  it  is 
more  than  ever,  now,  the  tendency  of  men  to  rise. 
The  specimen  man  of  the  day— not  a  creature 
of  Utopia,  but  audi  an  one  as  reallv  cxiata — 
will  rise  almost  infallibly  if  he  do  his  duty.  And 
he,  riseu  high  above  the  position  in  which  he 
was  bom,  will  so  educate  his  son  as  that  he 
may  be  fitted  to  occupy  the  grade  next  above 
that  to  which  the  father  tus  attained.  This  is 
one  way  in  which  men  rise,  but  another  and  a 
more  important  way  (because  applying  to  thou- 
sands more  of  created  beings)  is  that  rise  which 
elevates  men,  not  by  lifting  tliem  out  of  a  class 
in  which  they  originally  found  themselves,  but 
by  elevating  that  class  itself  generally,  refining 
its  habits,  and  improving  its  social  position. 
There  is  the  rise  of  the  journeyman  to  be  a 
foreman  and  at  last  a  master,  and  there  is 
tlie  rise  of  the  journeymen  as  a  class,  tiiroiwfa 
improTcments  Draught  into  thdt  mooe  of  lue. 


and  a  general  oonaeqne&t  elevation  in  its 

tone. 

Much  has  been  done.  Misery  enough,  and 
sin  enough,  and  degradation  enough,  exist  among 
us,  Heaven  knows.  Those  who  live  and  move 
only  in  the  brightest  portions  of  oar  town,  and 
whose  coachmen  woold  not  know  the  way  to 
Tottenhamf^urt-road,  know  nothing  of  what 
goes  on  amonff  "  the  masses"  who  really  populate 
this  small  edition  of  the  world  whieh  we  call 
liOudoD.  The  fflisBiy  of  the  more  denaelv  popu- 
lated districts  of  the  town  has  been  often  de- 
scribed in  print,  and  so  has  the  semi-stanraiion 
of  that  poor  bajf-formed  spindle4hauked  fe^e 
race,  the  agricultural  population,  properly  so 
called.  Nor  have  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
of  the  manufacturing  dutricts  been  left  unre- 
corded. Yet  for  them  all  there  is  hope ;  there 
is  hope  for  them,  and  hope  for  weir  pos- 
terity. How  many  attempts  were  made  a 
hundred  years  ago,  to  improve  the  residences 
of  the  poorer  Masses  F  How  many  experi- 
ments were  made  in  building  lodging-houses 
for  them  F  How  many  establishments  were 
opened  with  the  object  of  supplying  the  work- 
ing man  with  the  best  possible  nourishment 
at  the  lowest  possible  price?  People  com- 
plain that  navigaton  and  labouring  men  can- 
not keep  from  drinking  and  fighting.  And 
this  is  true  enough  and  sad  enougli,-  but 
let  us  never  fbnfet  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
gentlemen  wen  in  the  same  condition.  It 
IS  because  changes  are  brought  about  slowly 
and  gradoally;  beoaose  thev  are  not  wroudit 
suddenly  and  miraonlonsly,  out  simidy,  and  oy 
the  employment  of  means;  that  tfiey  do  not 
strike  us  as  much  as  they  might.  We  do  not 
uote  the  means  as  they  arise.  Who  knows 
what  share  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequn' 
may  have  had  in  advancing  the  interest  of  na- 
tional education  when  he  took  the  tax  off 
paper  F  Who  knows  what  an  incentive  the 
penny  nempaper  may  prove  to  self-edocation, 
or  how  the  man  woo  cannot  read  it  may 
long  to  be  like  Bis  next-door  neighboor,  iriw 
canT 

And  this  tendency  in  all  things  to  rise  and 
to  improve,  which  ot  us  can  say  where  it  will 
end  t  Shall  man  go  on  improving,  until  ages 
hence  he  becomes  developed  into  a  superior 
being ;  or  is  the  world,  whose  highest  inha- 
bitant once  was  a  jelly-fish,  now  populated  with 
the  most  glorious  MUigs  which  shall  via  tread 
its  snrfiweP 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 

"Os  deck  for  jour  lives!"  cried  Dodd,  for- 
getting in  that  awful  moment  he  was  not  the 
eaptaiu ;  and  drove  them  all  up,  Eobai'ts  in- 
eluded,  and  caught  hold  of  Mi's.  Beresford  and 
Freddy  at  their  eabin  door  and  half  carried  them 
with  Lim.  Just  as  they  got  on  deck  the  third 
ware,  a  high  one,  struck  the  ship  and  lifted 
her  bodily  up,  canted  her  round,  and  dashed  liei* 
down  again  some  yards  to  leeward,  throwing 
them  down  ou  the  nard  nud  streaming  deck. 

At  tills  tremendous  shock  the  stiip  seemed  a 
live  thing  shrieking  and  wailiug,  as  well  as 
quivering  with  the  blow. 

But  one  voice  dissented  loudly  from  the  ge- 
neral dismay.  "  All  right,  meu,"  cried  Dodd,  firm 
and  trumpet-like.  "  She  is  broadside  on  now. 
Captain  Jiobuis,  look  alive,  sir !  Speak  to  the 
men!  don't  go  to  sleep  !" 

Kobarts  was  in  a  lethal^  of  fear.  At  this 
appeal  ho  started  into  a  fuiy  of  ephemeral 
ooui-age :  "  Stick  to  Uie  ship,"  he  yeUcd ;  "  there 
19  no  danger  if  you  stick  to  the  snip,"  and  with 
this  snatched  a  life  baoy,  and  hurled  himself 
into  the  sea. 

Dodd  caught  up  the  trumpet  that  fell  from 
his  hand,  and  roared  "  I  command  this  ship. 
Officers  come  round  me !  Men  to  your  quarters ! 
Come,  bear  a  luind  here,  and  fire  a  gun !  That 
will  show  us  where  we  arc,  and  let  the  French- 
men know." 

The  carronade  was  fired,  aud  its  momentary 
Hash  revealed  that  the  ship  was  ashore  in  a 
little  bay;  the  land  abeam  was  low  and  some 
eighty  yards  off;  but  there  vaa  something  black 
aud  nigged  nearer  the  ship's  stem. 

Their  situatioa  was  awful.  To  windward 
huge  black  waves  rose  Uke  tremendous  ruius, 
and  came  rolling,  fringed  witli  devouiing  (Ire ; 
and  each  wave,  as  it  cliarged  them,  curled 
up  to  an  iucredible  height  and  dashed  down 
on  the  doomed  ship — solid  to  crush,  liquid 
to  diow  n — with  a  ponderous  stroke  that  made 
the  poor  souls  stugger;  aud  sent  a  sheet  of 
water  so  cleiin  over  her  that  part  fell  to  lee- 
ward, and  only  part  came  down  on  deck,  fore- 
taste of  a  watery  death;  aud  each  of  these 
fearful  blows  drove  the  groamng,  trembliug. 
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vessel  faither  on  the  sand,  bumping  her  f^ong 
as  if  she  had  been  but  a  skiff. 

Now  it  was  men  showed  their  inner  selves. 

Seeing  Death  so  near  on  one  hand,  aud  a 
chance  of  escape  on  tlie  other,  seven  men  proved 
unable  to  resist  the  two  great  passions  of  Fear 
aud  Hope  on  a  scale  so  gigantic,  and  side  by 
bide.  Bayliss,  a  midshipman,  and  live  sailors, 
stole  the  only  available  boat  aud  lowered  her. 

She  was  swamped  in  a  moment. 

Many  of  tlie  crew  got  to  the  rum,  and  £  tupifled 
themselTea  to  their  destruotioti. 

Others  rallied  round  their  old  captain,  and  re- 
covered their  nalive  coursge  at  the  brave  and 
hopeful  hearing  he  wore  over  a  heart  full  of 
anguish.  He  worked  like  a  horse,  encouraging, 
eomtnaudiug.  doing :  he  loaded  a  carronade  vritli 
lib.  of  powder,  aud  a  ooil  of  rope,  with  an 
iron  bar  attached  to  a  oabK  and  shot  the  rope 
and  bar  ashore. 

A  gun  was  now  fired  from  the  guard-ltouEc, 
whose  light  Robai'ts  had  taken  for  a  sliip.  Bur, 
no  light  beiug  shown  any  nearer  on  the  coast, 
and  flie  ship  expected  every  minute  to  go  to 
))ieces»  Dodo  asked  If  anv  one  wvuhl  try  to  swiui 
ashore  with  a  liu^  maoe  fast  to  a  hawser  on 
board.  v 

A  sailor  offered  to  go  if  any  other  mau  would 
risk  his  hfe  along  with  him.  Instantly  Fulla- 
love  stripped,  and  Yespoainu  next. 

"  Tn  o  13  enough  on  such  a  desperate  errand," 
said  Dodd,  with  a  groan. 

But  now  emulation  was  up,  and  neither  Briton, 
Yankee,  nor  uegro,  would  give  way  :  a  line  was 
made  fast  to  the  sailor's  waist,  and  he  was 
lowered  to  leeward;  his  venturesome  rivals  fol- 
lowed. The  sea  swallowed  those  three  heroes 
like  crumbs :  wd  sinall  was  the  hope  of  Ufe  for 
them. 

The  tbrec  heroes,  beias  first  rate  swimmers 
and  divers,  and  gomg  witTi  the  tide,  soon  neared 
the  shore  on  the  ship's  lee  quarter ;  but  a  sight 
of  it  was  enough :  to  attempt  to  land  on  that 
rock  with  such  a  sea  oa,  was  to  get  their  skulls 
smashed  like  eggshells  in  a  moment.  They  had 
to  coast  it,  looking  out  for  a  soft  place. 

They  found  one;  and  tried  to  laud;  but  so 
irresistible  was  the  suction  of  tKc  retiring  wave, 
that,  whenever  they  got  foot  on  the  sand  and 
tried  to  nm,  they  were  wrenched  out  to  sea 
again,  and  pounded  black  and  bine  and  breath- 
less by  the  curling  breaker  they  met  coming  in. 

After  a  score  of  Tun  efforts,  theD^;ro^ throw- 
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log  himself  on  hia  hack,  went  in  witli  a  high 
wave,  an^  on  touching  Uie  sand,  turned,  dog  all 
his  ten  davs  ioto  it,  clenched  his  tMth,  and 
scrambled  19ce  a  cat  at  a  wall:  having  more 

f lower  in  bis  toea  than  the  ^Europeans,  and 
uckily  getting  one  hand  on  a  Arm  stone,  his 
prodigious  strength  just  enabled  him  to  stick  fast 
wliile  the  wave  went  baok ;  and  then,  seisinf 
the  moment,  he  tore  himself  ashore,  but  bleed- 
ing and  bruised  all  over,  and  with  a  tooth 
actuallv  broken  by  clenching  in  the  conTulsiTe 
fltruggle. 

He  found  some  natives  dancing  about  in 
violent  agitation  with  a  rope,  but  afraid  to  go  in 
and  help  him;  and  no  wonder,  not  being  sea- 
gulls. By  the  light  of  their  lanterns  he  saw 
fullaloTB  wasbine  in  and  ont  like  a  log.  He 
seized  one  end  of  uie  rope,  dashed  in  and  grabbed 
his  friend,  uid  thej  were  hauled  ashore  t^ether, 
both  breathless,  and  Fallalore  speechless. 

The  n^o  looked  round  for  the  sulor,  but 
could  not  see  him.  Soon,  however,  tliere  was  a 
cry  from  some  more  natives  about  fifty  yards  off,' 
and  lanterns  held  up ;  away  he  dashed  with  tlie 
rope,  just  in  time  to  see  Jack  make  a  last  gallant 
'  attempt  to  land.  It  ended  in  his  being  flnng  up 
like  a  straw  into  the  air  on  the  very  crest  of  a 
I  wave  fifteen  feet  high,  and  out  to  sea  with  liis 
l<  arms  whirling,  and  a  death  shriek  whitih  was 
echoed  by  every  woman  within  hearing. 

In  dashed  Vespasian  with  the  rope,  and 
gripped  the  drowning  man's  long  hair  with  his 
ieeth :  tlren  jerked  the  rope,  and  they  were  both 
palled  ashore  with  infinite  difficutlr.  The  good- 
natured  frenchmen  gave  them  alJ  three  lots  of 
Tivats  and  brandy  and  pats  on  the  Iwek :  and 
carried  the  Hoe  for  them  to  a  flagstaff  on  the 
rooks  nearer  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

The  ship  b^an  to  show  the  iirst  signs  of 

I  breaking  up :  hammered  to  death  by  the  sea, 
.   she  discharged  the  oaknm  from  her  opening 

I I  seams,  and  her  decks  began  to  gape  and  grin 
1 1   fore  and  aft.  Corpses  of  drunken  sailors  drowned 

between  decks  now  floated  up  amidships,  and 
,  I  washed  and  rolled  about  among  the  survivors' 
feet.  These,  seeing  no  hope,  went  about  making 
up  all  quarrels,  anoshaking  haiub  in  token  of  a 
Christian  end.  One  or  two  came  to  Dodd  with 
their  hands  out. 

"  Avast,  ye  lubbers !"  said  he,  angrily ;  "  do 
you  think  I  have  time  for  nonsense  P  Folksel 
ahoy!  axes,  and  cut  away  the  weather  shrouds  !" 

It  was  done :  the  foremast  went  by  the  board 
directly,  and  fell  to  leeward : .  a  few  blows  of  the 
axe  from  Dodd's  own  hand  sent  the  mainmast 
after  it. 

The  Agra  rose  a  streak ;  and  the  next  wave 
carried  her  a  little  farther  in  shore. 

And  now  the  man  in  charge  of  the  hawser 
Km>rted  with  ioy  that  there  was  a  strain  on  it. 

This  gave  those  on  board  a  hope  of  life. 
Dodd  bnstled  and  had  tJie  hawser  carefully  paid 
oat  two  men,  while  he  himself  secured  the 
other  end  in  the  misen  top :  he  had  Idt  that 
mast  standing  on  puzpose. 
There  was  no  fog  here;  bat  great  heavy 


Uack  clouds  firing  about  with  amazing  swiflneas  i 
extinguished  the  moon  at  intervals :  at  others 
she  glimmered  Ihrougfa  a  doll  mist  in  which  she 
was  veiled,  indvave  tiie  poor  souls  on  the  Afp% 
a  dim  peep  of  the  frail  and  narrow  brt<^  they 
must  pass  to  live.  A  thing  like  a  black  snake 
went  dovm  from  the  mizeu  top,  bellying  towards 
tlie  yawning  sea,  and  soon  lost  to  sight ;  it  was 
seen  rising  again  among  some  lanterns  on  the 
rock  ashore:  bat  what  became  of  it  in  the 
middle  ?  The  darkness  seemed  to  cut  it  in  two  ; 
the  sea  to  swallow  it.  Yet,  to  get  from  a  ship 
going  to  pieces  under  them,  the  sailors  pre- 
cipitated themselves  eagerly  on  that  bUck  thread 
bellying  to  the  sea  and  mckermg  in  the  wind. 
They  went  down  it,  one  after  another,  and 
anxious  eyes  straining  after  them  saw  them  no 
more :  but  this  was  seen,  that  scarce  one  in 
three  eme^ed  into  the  lights  ashore. 

Then  Doad  got  an  axe, -and  stood  in  the  top, 
and  threatened  to  bnuh  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  go  on  ttie  rope. 

"We  must  make  it  taut  firsl^"  said  lie; 
"  bear  a  hand  here  with  a  tackle." 

Even  while  this  was  being  done,  the  other  tope, 
whose  end  he  had  fired  ashore,  was  seen  movine 
to  windward.  The  natives,  it  seems,  had  found 
it,  half  buried  in  sand. 

Bodd  unhtshed  the  end  from  the  bulwarks 
and  carried  it  into  the  top,  and  made  it  fast :  and 
soon  there  were  two  black  snakes  dipping  shore- 
wards  and  waving  in  the  air  side  by  side. 

The  sailors  scrambled  for  a  phice,  and  sone  , 
of  them  were  lost  by  theii  own  rasliDess. 
Kenealy  waited  coolly :  and  went  by  himself. 

FinaDy,  Dodd  was  left  in  the  ship  with  tfr. 
8harpe  and  the  women,  and  fittie  Murphy,  and 
Bamgolam,  whom  Eobartshad  liberated  to  show 
his  contempt  of  Dodd. 

He  now  advised  Mrs.  Beresford  to  be  lashed 
to  Sharpe  and  hinudf,  and  venture  the  paraage ; 
but  she  screamed  and  clung  to  him,  and  said,  "  I 
dare  not,  oh  I  dare  not." 

"Tlien  I  must  lash  von  to  a  spar,"  said  be, 
"for  she  can't  last  much  longer."  He  ordered 
Sharpe  ashore.  Sharpe  shook  hands  with  him ; 
and  went  on  the  rope  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Dodd  went  hard  to  work,  lashed  Mrs.  Bere»-  ^ 
ford  to  a  pieoe  of  broken  watsr^butt :  filled  fred's 
pockeLa  with  corks  and  sewed  them  op :  ^oa 
never  canght  Dodd  withont  a  needle;  wlj, 
unlike  the  womra's,  it  was  always  kept  threaded.) 
Mrs.  Beresford  threw  her  arms  round  bis  neck 
and  kissed  him  wUdty  :  a  way  women  have  in 
mortal  peril :  it  is  but  their  homage  to  ooura^. 
"  All  right !"  said  Dodd,  interpreting  it  as  an 
appeal  to  his  protection,  and  affecting  -oheerfiEil- 
ness :  "  we'll  get  ashore  together  on  the  poop 
awning,  or  somehow ;  never  you  fear.  l*d  {jive 
a  thousand  pounds  to  know  when  high  water  is." 

At  this  moment,  with  a  report  like  a  cannon, 
the  lower  decks  burst  fore  and  aft :  another 
still  louder,  and  the  Agra's  back  broke.  She 
parted  amidships  with  a  fearful  yawn,  and  the  ' 
waves  went  toppling  and  curling  oleou  through 
her. 

At  this  B^talUng  sound  and  ai^t,  the  ibw 


1 1  oreaf ores  left  on  the  poop  oowered  soreaminp; 
I  and  clinging  at  Dodd's  knees,  and  foogbt  for  a 
I     bit  of  liim. 

'  Yes,  as  a  flood  brings  incongmoas  animals  to> 
I  getlier  on  some  little  isle,  in  brotherhood  of  fear 
— creatures  vho  never  met  befora  vittiout  one 
eating  the  other ;  and  there  they  cuddle — so  tlie 
tbief  finmgolam  clang  to  the  man  he  had  tried 
to  rob ;  the  Hindoo  Ayah  and  the  English  maid 
bustled  their  mistress,  the  haughty  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  and  were  hustled  by  her,  for  a  bit  of  this 
hnman  pillar,  and  little  Murphy  and  Fred  Beres- 
ford  wngi^ed  in  at  him  vhere  they  could :  and 
the  poor  gnat  crept  into  the  qniniii^  mass 
tremolinfflike  an  aspen,  and  not  a  butt  left 
either  in  nis  head  or  hia  heart.  Dodd  stood  in 
the  middle  of  these  tremblers,  a  rook  of  man- 
hood :  and  when  he  was  silent  and  they  heard 
only  the  voice  of  the  waves,  they  despair«l ;  and, 
whenever  he  spoke,  they  started  at  the  astound- 
ing calmness  of  bis  voice,  and  words :  and  life 
sounded  possible. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "this  won't  do  any  bnger. 
All  hands  into  the  miien  top  t" 

He  helped  them  all  up,  and  stood  on  the  rat-' 
lines  himself:  and,  if  yon  will  belitve  me,  the 
poor  goat  wailed  like  a  child  below.  He  found 
in  tliat  new  terror  and  anguish  a  voice  goat  was 
never  heard  to  wgtBk  in  before.  But  uey  bad 
to  leave  him  on  de^:  no  help  for  it.  Dodd 
advised  Mrs.  Beresford  once  more  to  attempt 
the  rope :  she  dedined,  "  I  dare  not !  I  dare 
not !"  she  cried,  but  she  be^;ed  Dodd  hard  to 
go  on  it  and  save  himself. 

It  was  a  strong  temptation :  be  clutched  the 
treasure  in  his  boeom ;  and  one  sob  burst  fran 
the  strong  man. 

That  sob  was  bat  the  tax  paid  by  Nature ;  for 
Pride,  Humanity,  imd  Mantiood  stood  staunch 
in  spite  of  it.  "No,  no, I  can't,"  said  he :  "I 
mnstn't.  Don't  tempt  me  to  leave  you  in  this 
pliglit,  and  be  a  cur !  Live  or  die,  I  most  be 
tbe  last  man  on  her.  Here's  something  coming 
out  to  us,  the  Lord  in  Heaven  be  praised  I" 

A  bright  light  was  seen  moving  down  the 
black  line  that  held  Uiem  to  the  snore ;  it  de- 
scended slowly  within  a  foot  of  the  billows,  and 
lighting  them  aj>  showed  their  fearful  proximity 
to  the  rope  in  mid  passage :  they  had  waslied  off 
many  a  poor  fellow  at  that  part. 

'^Loolc  at  that  1  Thank  Heaven  you  did  not 
try  it !"  said  Dodd  to  Mrs.  Beresfoid. 

At  this  moment  a  hi^er  wave  thsn  usual 
swallowed  up  the  light :  ikext  was  a  loud  ei^ 
of  dismay  hoat  the  Miore»  and  a  wail  of  despair 
from  the  ship. 

No  I  not  lost  after  all  I  The  tight  emei^ : 
and  mounted,  and  mounted  towards  the  ship. 

It  came  near,  and  showed  the  Uadc  shiny  body 
of  Vespasian  with  very  little  on  but  a  handker- 
chief and  a  lantern,  the  former  rouad  bis  vaisL 
nnd  tbe  latter  lashed  to  his  back:  he  arrived  : 
with  a  "Yah!  yah!"  uid  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  grin. 

Mrs.  Beresford  dutched  his  shoulder,  and 
whimpered,  "Oh,  Mr.  Black  !"  1 

''Iss,  Missy,  dis  diild  bring  good  news. 
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Cap'n !  Massdi  FuUaloTe  send  yon  Ills  oongra- 
tulations,  and  the  complunents  of  tbe  season; 
and  take  the  liberty  to  observe  the  tide  am  tun 
in  twenty  minutes.** 

The  good  news  thus  quaintly  announced, 
caused  an  outburst  of  joy  from  Dodd,  and, 
sailor-like,  he  insisted  on  all  hands  joining  in  a 
cheer.  The  shore  re-echoed  it  directly.  And 
this  encouraged  the  forlorn  band  still  more ;  to 
hear  other  hearts  beating  for  them  so  near. 
Even  the  intervening  waves  oonld  not  quite 
annol  the  sustaining  power  of  sympathy. 

At  this  moment  came  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
welcome  dawn,  and  rerealed  their  sitoaUon  more 
fully. 

The  vessel  lay  on  the  edge  of  a  sand-bank. 
8he  was  clean  in  two,  the  stem  lying  somewhat 
higher  than  the  stem.  The  sea  rolled  tbroogh 
her  amidships  six  feet  broad,  frightful  to  look 
at  i  and  made  a  clean  breach  over  her  forward, 
all  except  the  bowsprit,  to  the  end  of  which 
three  poor  sailors  were  now  discovered  to  he 
clinging.  The  afterpart  of  the  poop  was  out  of 
vrater,  and  in  a  comer  of  it  tbe  goai  crouched 
like  a  rabbit:  four  dead  bodies  washed  about 
beneaUi  the  party  trembling  in  the  mizen  top, 
and  one  had  got  jammed  in  the  wheel,  face 
uppermost,  andghirednp  at  them,  gazing  ternw< 
stricken  down. 

No  sign  of  the  tide  turning  yet :  and  mudi 
reason  to  fear  it  would  turn  too  late  for  tlieafc 
and  the  poor  fellows  shiverinff  on  the  bowsprit. 
These  fears  were  well  founded. 
A  huge  sea  rolled  in,  and  turned  the  forepart 
of  the  vessel  half  over,  buried  the  bowsprit,  and 
washed  the  men  off  into  tbe  breakers. 

Mrs,  Beresford  sank  down,  and  prayed,  hold- 
ing Vespasian  by  the  knee. 

Fortunately,  as  in  that  vessel  wrecked  long 
syne  on  Melita, "  the  hind  part  oC  tbe  ship  stuw 
fast  and  remained  immovable." 
But  for  bow  long  P 

Eadi  wave  now  struck  the  ship's  weather 
quarter  with  a  sound  like  a  cuaaa,  fired  in  ft 
churoh,  and  sent  the  water  clean  into  the  mizen 
top.  It  hit  them  like  atookes  oF  a  whip.  They 
were  drenched  to  the  skin,  chilled  to  the  bone, 
and  frozen  to  the  heart  with  fear.  They  made 
acquaintance  that  hour  with  Death.  Ay,  Death 
itself  has  no  bitterness  that  forlorn  cluster  did 
not  feel:  only  the  insensibility  that  ends  that 
bitterness  was  wanting. 

Now  the  sea,  you  must  know,  was  literally 
strewed  with  things  out  of  tbe  Agra;  mast^ 
rig^ng,  furniture,  tea-chests,  bundles  of  canes, 
chairs,  tables :  but,  of  all  this  jetsom,  Dodd's 
eye  had  been  for  some  little  time  fixed  on  one 
object;  a  live  sailor  drifting  ashore  on  a  great 
wooden  case :  it  struck  him  after  a  while  that 
the  man  made  very  little  way;  and  at  last  seemed 
to  go  op  and  down  in  one  place.  By-and.l^  he 
saw  him  nearer  and  nearer,  and  ree(mused  him. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  washed  off -the  bow- 
i^rit. 

He  cried  joyfully:  "The  tide  has  turned! 
here's  Tbompsm  coming  out  to  sea." 
Then  there  euued  a  dialogue,  inmdible  to 
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j  landsmen,  between  these  two  sailors,  tlie  captain 
j  of  tlie  ship  and  the  captain  of  the  foretop ;  one 
I '  perched  on  a  stationary  fragment  of  that  vessel, 

I  j  the  other  drifting  on  a  pianororte ;  and  both  bawl- 

I I  iog  at  one  another  across  the  javs  of  death. 
1 1      "Thompson  ahov!" 

1 1  «HaI-Iol" 

1 1      "Whither  bonnd?" 

j  j      "  Goiag  out  with  the  tide,  and  be  d  d  to 

j,  mc." 

1 1    ■  "  Wliat,  can't  ye  swini  ?" 
1 1      "  Like  a  brass  figure-head.   It's  nil  over  with 
'   poor  Jack,  sir." 

I  "  All  over  ?  Don't  tell  me !  Look  out  now 
I  as  you  drift  under-  our  stem,  and  we'll  lower  you 
I  the  four-inch  hawser." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir ;   do,  pray !"  cried 

Thompson,  losing  liis  recklessness  with  the 

diance  of  life. 
By  this  time  the  shore  was  black  with  people, 

end  a  boat  was  brouj^ht  down  to  the  beadi,  tint 

to  attempt  to  launch  it  was  to  be  sncked  ool  to 

sea. 

A.t  present  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Thompson 
di'iftine  to  dcstrucliou. 
;  Dood  out  the  four-incli  hawser,  and  Yespasiaa, 
on  deck,  lowered  it  with  a  line,  so  that  Thomp- 
son presently  drifted  right  athwart  it ;  "  All 
right,  sir!"  said  he,  grasping  it:  and  amidst 
thundering  acclamiitious  was  drawn  to  land  full 
of  salt  water  and  all  but  insensible.  The  piano 
landed  at  Dunkirk,  three  weeks  later. 

Li  the  bustle  of  this  good  and  smart  action, 
tlie  tide  retired  perceptibly. 

Bj-and-bj  the  sea  struck  lower  and  with  less 
weight. 

At  nine  p.k.  Dodd  took  hb  little  parly  down 
on  deck  again,  being  now  the  safest  place ;  for 
the  mast  might  go. 

It  was  a  sad  scene :  the  deck  was  now  dry, 
and  the  dead  bodies  lay  quiet  round  them,  with 
glassy  eyes :  and,  grotesquely  horrible,  the  long 
hair  of  two  or  three  was  stiff  and  orystallisea 
with  the  saltpetre  in  the  ship. 

Mrs.  Beresford  clung  to  Vespasian:  she  held 
his  bare  black  shoulder  wirb  one  white  and 
jewelled  hand,  and  his  wrist  witli  the  other, 
light.   "  Oh,  Mr.  Bhwk,"  said  she,  "  how  brave 
you  are!    It  is  inoredibte.   Why  you  came 
back !  I  mast  feel  a  brave  man  with  both  mv 
bands,  orl  shall  die.  Your  skin  is  nice  and  soft 
too.  I  shall  never  outlive  tiiis  dreadful  day." 
.      And,noT  that  the  water  was  too  low  to  wash 
'  them  off  the  hawser,  several  of  the  ship's  com- 
I  pany  came  back  to  the  ship  to  help  the  women 
down. 

By  noon  the  Agra's  deck  was  thirty  feet  from 
the  sand.  The  rescued  ones  irautea  to  break 
their  lees  and  necks :  but  Dodd  would  not  permit 

.  even  that.  He  superintended  the  whole  man- 
ceavre,  and  lowered,  first  the  dead,  then  the 
living,  not  omitting  the  poor  goat,  vbo  was 
motionless  and  limp  with  fright. 

I  When  they  were  all  safe  on  the  sand,  Dodd 
stood  alone  upon  the  poop  a  minute,  dieered  by 

I  all  the  sailors,  French andEnclisb, ashore:  then 

:  slid  down  a  rope  and  rcjoinea  bis  companions. 
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To  their  infinite  surprise,  the  undaunted  oiic  : 
was  found  to  be  aiiiveliing.  { 

"  Oh  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Mrs.  ; 
Beresford,  tenderly. 

"  The  poor  Agra,  ma*am !   She  was  such  a 
beautiful  sea-boat :  and  just  look      her  now  '.  j 
Never  sail  again-,  never!  never!    She  was  a 
little  crank  in  beating,  I  can't  deny  it :  but  bow 
she  did  flv  with  the  wind  abaft.   She  sank  a  I 
pirate  in  tue  straits,  and  weathered  a  hurricane  ' 
off  the  Mauritius ;  aud  after  all  for  a  lubber  to 
go  and  lay  her  bones  ashore  iu  a  fair  wind :  poor  \ 
dear  beauty."  j 

He  maundered  thus,  and  kept  turaing  back  to  i 
look  at  the  wreck,  till  he  li^pened  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  breast.   He  stopped  in  tlie  middle 
of  his  ridiculous  himent,  wore  a  look  of  self-  ; 
reproach,  and  cast  his  eyes  upward  iu  heartfeU  j 
gratitude. 

The  companions  of  so  many  adv(»itares  dls-  | 
persed.  ; 

A  hospitable  mayoress  entertained  Mrs.  Beres-  ' 
ford  ana  suite:  and  she  took  to  her  bed;  for  j 
she^  fell  seriously  01  as  soon  as  ever  she  coukf 
do  it  with  impunity.  [ 

Colonel#Cenealy  went  off  to  Paris :  "I'll  gnin 
that  any  way  by  being  wrecked,"  said  he.  j 

If  there  oe  a  lover  of  quadrupeds  here,  let 
him  know  that  Billy's  weakness  proved  his  , 
strength.  Being  briuidied  by  a  good-natured 
French  sailor,  he  winked^his  eye;  being brandied 
greatly  he  staggered  ap";  and  butted  his  bene- 
factor, like  a  man.  i 

Fullalove  liad  dry  clothes  and  a  blazing  fire  I 
ready  for  Dodd  at  a  little  rude  auberge :  he  | 
sat  over  it  and  dried  a  few  bank  notes  he  lutd  | 
loose  about  him,  and  examined  liis  greater  trea- 
sure, his  children's.  The  pocket-book  was  much  | 
stained,  but  no  harm  whatever  done  to  the  coi>-  | 
tenta. 

In  the  midst  of  this  employment  the  shadow 
of  an  enormous  head  was  projected  right  upon 
his  treasure.  ' 

Turning  with  a  start  he  saw  a  face  at  the 
window ;  one  of  those  vile  mugs  which  are  found 
to  perfection  amongst  the  canaJle  of  the  French 
nation;  bloated,  blear-eyed,  grizzly,  and  wild-  , 
beast-like.  The  ugly  thing,  on  being  con- 
fronted, passed  slowly  out  ofthe  sun,  and  Dodd 
thought  no  more  of  it.  i 

The  owner  of  this  sinister  visage  was  Andre 
Tliibout,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  like  face 
like  life ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  ill  omened 
creatures,  who  feed  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
their  kind,  and  stand  on  shore  in  foul  weather 
hoping  the  worst,  instead  of  praying  for  the 
best :  briefly,  a  wrecker.   He  and  uis  comrade, 
Jacques  Moinard,  had  heard  the  Agra's  gun 
fired,  and  come  down  to  batten  on  the  wreck  :  i 
but  lo !  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  there  were 
gendarmes  and  soldiers  lining  the  beach;  and 
the  Bayonet  intwposed  between  Theft  and  Mis-  i 
fortune.   So  now  the  desperate  pair  were  i 
prowling  about  like  hungi'y,  baffled  waives^ 
curses  on  their  lips,  and  rage  at  their  hearts. 

Dodd  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  to  Bark- 
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iii0ton  before  tlie  news  of  the  vreck;  forotlier* 
vise  lie  knew  his  viUe  and  cliildren  would 
suffer  n  year's  ngony  in  a  single  day.  Tlie 
only  diADce  he  saw  wns  to  get  to  Boulogne 
in  time  to  catch  tlie  Nancy  sailing  paoket; 
for  it  was  her  day.  But  then  Boulogne  was 
eight  leagues  distant,  and  there  was  no  public 
conveyance  going.  Fnllaloi'c,  entering  heartily 
into  uis  feelings,  was  gone  to  look  for  horses 
to  hire,  aided  by  the  British  Consul.  The  black 
hero  was  np-stairs  clearlnc  out  with  a  pin  two 
holes  that  had  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of  use. 
Those  boles  wen  in  liis  ears. 

And  now,  vom  out  by  anxiety  and  hard  work, 
Dodd  began  to  nod  in  his  chair  by  the  fire. 

He  had  not  been  long  asleep  when  the  hideous 
face  of  Thibout  teappeared  at  the  window,  and 
watched  bim:  presently  a  low  whistle  was 
nttered  outside,  and  soon  the  two  rufBana 
entered  the  room,  and,  finding  the  landladjr  there 
as  well  as  Dodd,  called  for  a  little  glass  apiece  of 
absinthe:  while  drinking  it  they  cast  furtive 
glances  towatda  Dodd,  and  waited  tall  she  slioald 
go  about  her  business,  and  leaye  them  alone  vith 
him. 

But  the  good  woman  surprised  tlieir  looks, 
and  knowing  the  character  of  the  ifbn,  poured 
out  a  cup  of  coffee  from  a  great  metal  reservoir 
by  the  fire,  and  waked  Dodd  without  ceremony : 
"Voici  Totre  oaC6,  Monsieur!"  making  be- 
lieve  he  had  ordered  it. 

"  Merci,  Madame  1"  replied  he,  for  his  wife 
had  tanght  him  a  little  French. 

"  One  may  sleep  mal  k  propos,"  muttered  the 
woman  in  ha  ear.  "  My  man  is  at  tbe  fair,  and 
there  are  people  here,  who  arc  not  worth  any 
great  things. 

Dodd  rubbed  his  eyes  and  saw  those  two  foul 
faces  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen :  for  such  it  was, 
though  called  salle  k  manger.  "  Humph  !"  said 
he ;  and  instinctively  buttoned  his  coat. 

At  that  Thibout  touclicd  Moinard's  knee 
under  the  table. 

f  uUalove  come  in  soon  after,  to  say  he  liad 
got  two  horses,  and  Ibej  voiUd  be  here  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour, 

"Well,  but  Vespasian,  how  is  he  to  go?" 
inquired  Dodd. 

"  Oh,  we'll  send  him  on  ahead,  and  then  ride 
and  tie." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Dodd,  "  I'll  go  ahead.  That 
A^ill  shake  me  np.  I  think  X  should  tumble  off 
a  hone ;  I'm  so  dead  de^y." 

Accordingly  he  started  to  walk  on  tlie  road 
to  Boulogne. 

i 

He  had  not  been  gone  three  minutes  when 
Hoinard  sauntered  out. 

Moinard  had  not  been  gone  two  nunntes  when 
Thibottt  strvlled  out. 

Mcunard  kept  Dodd  in  sight,  and  Thibout  kept 
Moinard, 

The  horses  were  brouglit  sotm  after  j  but  un- 
fortunately the  pair  did  not  start  immediately ; 
'  thongh,  had  tbey  known  it,  every  moment  was 
1  precious.  The;  vasled  time  in  argument.  Ves- 


pasian had  come  down  with  a  diamond  ring  in 
one  ear,  and  a  ruby  in  the  other.  Fnllalove  saw 
this  retrograde  step,  and  said  grimly :  "  Have 
you  washed  bnt  half  your  face,  or — is  titis  a  re- 
turn to  savagery  P" 

Vespasian  wore  an  air  of  offended  dignity : 
"  No,  sar,  these  yar  decorations  come  off  a  lady 
oh  i  cibilisation :  Missy  Beresford  donated  cm 
me.  Says  she,  'Massah  Black'— yah!  yah! 
She  always  nicknomnates  dis  child  Massa  Black 
—'while  I  was  praying  Goramighty  for  self  and 
pickaninny,  I  seen  you  out  of  one  corner  of  my 
eye  admirationing  my  rings ;  den  just  you  take 
em/  says  dat  ar  aristocracy :  '  for  I  don't  admi- 
ntiouise  em  none;  I're^bcen  shipwrecked.*  So 
I  took  em  wid  inoredi6le  condescension;  and 
dat  ar  beautiful  lady  says  to  me, '  Oh,  get  along 
wid  your  nonsense  about  coloured  skins  !  I  hare 
inspeotionated  your  conduct,  Massah  Bkck,  and 
likewise  your  performances  oni  the  slack  rope,' 
says  she, '  in  time  of  shipwreck :  and  dam  me,' 
says  she,  '  but  you  are  a  man,  you  are.'  '  No 
M!i8sy,'  says  I,  superciliously, '  dis  oluld  am  not 
a  man  if  you  please,  but  a  coloured  gemman.' 
He  added,  he  had  put  them  in  his  ears  because 
the  biggest  would  not  go  on  his  little  finger. 

Fullalove  groaned.  "And,  of  course,  the 
next  thing,  you'll  ring  your  snout  like  a  pig,  or 
a  Patagonian;  there,  come  along,  ye  damd — 
Anomo^.'' 

He  was  going  to  say  "  Cuss,"  but  remember- 
ing his  pupil's  late  heroic  conduct,  softened  it 
down  to  Anomaly. 

But  Vespasian  always  measured  the  force  of 
words  by  their  length  or  obsoniilj.  "  Anomaly" 
cut  him  to  the  heart :  he  rode  off  in  moody 
silence  and  dejection,  asking  himself  sorrowfully 
what  he  had  done  that  such  a  mountaiu  of  vitu- 
peration should  fall  on  him.   "Anomaly !  I'' 

They  cantered  along  in  silence ;  for  1  ullalove 
was  digesting  this  new  trait  in  his  pupil ;  and 
asking  himself  could  he  train  it  out ;  or  must  he 
cross  it  out.  Just  outside  the  town  Uict  met 
Captain  Kobarts  walking  in ;  Ite  bad  boded 
three  mUes  off  down  the  coaat.  "  Hallo  1"  snid 
FullaloTC. 

"I  suppose  jou  tbouf^it  I  was  drowned 
said  Bobarts,  spitefully :  "  bat  you  see  I'm  alive 

still." 

Fullalove  replied:  "Well,  captam;  that  is 
only  one  mistake  more,  I  reckon. 

About  two  English  miles  from  the  town,  they 
came  to  a  long  strait  slope  np  and  down,  wliere 
they  could  see  a  league  before  them ;  and  there 
they  caught  sight  of  David  Dodd's  tall  figure 
mounting  the  opposite  rise.- 

Behind  him  at  some  little  distance  were  two 
men  going  the  same  way,  but  on  the  grass  by 
the  roadside,  wh^as  David  was  on  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

«  He  walks  well  for  Jacky  Tar !"  said  Julla- 
love. 

"  Is3  sar,"  said  Vespasian,  sulkily ;  "  but  dis 
'  analogy'  tink  he  not  walk  so  fast  as  those  two 
beliiud  him,  cos  they  catch  bim  np." 

Now  Vespasian  had  bardty  uttered  these 
worda,  when  a  thing  occurred,  so  sudden  and 


alarmine,  tliat  tlie  speaker'a  eyes  protrnded,  and 
he  was  dumbfounded  a  moment ;  tlie  next  a  loud 
erf  burst  from  both  him  and  liia  companion  at 
once;  and  thej  lashed  their  horses  to  the  oallop 
and  went  tearing  down  the  hill  in  a  buy  of  rage 
and  apprehension. 

Mr.  Fnllalove  was  riglit,  I  think :  a  sailor  is 
seldom  a  smart  walker;  but  Dodd  was  a 
cricketer,  you  know,  as  well :  he  swung  along 
at  a  good  pace,  and  in  hia^  spirits.  He  hi^ 
I(Mt  notbing  bat  a  few  elothes,  and  a  qoadrant, 
and  a  ehroMHneter;  itwasaebeapwreclctoliim, 
and  a  jarful  one :  for  peril  past  is  present  de- 
liglit.  He  bad  sared  nis  tile ;  and  wliat  he 
valued  more,  bis  children's  monenr.  Never  was 
that  dear  companion  of  his  perils  so  precions  to 
him  as  now.  One  might  almost  fanc^  that,  by 
some  strange  smpathy,  he  felt  tlie  immediate 
happiness  of  nis  dau^ter  depended  on  it. 
Many  in  mj  day  beliere  that  human  minds  can 
thus  communicate,  overleaping  material  dis- 
tances. Not  knowing  I  can't  say.  Howerer, 
no  snob  solution  ia  really  needed  here.  All  the 
members  of  an  united  and  loTii^  family  feel 
together,  and  woric  together — without  qjeoific 
concert — though  hemispheres  ISa  between :  it 
is  one  of  the  beautiful  traits  Of  tme  family  affec- 
tion :  now  ths  Bodds,  father,  motfanr,  sister, 
brother,  were  moro  one  in  heart  and  love  tban 
any  other  family  I  ever  saw :  woe  to  tliem  if 
tberhad  not. 

David,  then,  walked  towards  Boulogne  that 
afternoon  a  bappy  man.  Already  be  t^ted  by 
anticipation  the  warm  caresses  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  saw  himself  seated  at  tlie  hearth, 
with  those  beloved  ones  clustering  close  round 
him.  How  would  he  tell  tliem  Its  adventures — 
Its  dangers  from  pirates— Its  loss  at  sea— Its 
recovery— Its  wreck— Its  coming  ashore  dry  as 
a  bone  :  and  conclude  by  taking  It  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  dropping  It  in  his  wife's  lap  with 
cheer  bo^  cheer ! 

Trudging  on  in  this  delightful  reverie,  bis  ear 
detected  a  pit  pat  at  some  dist-ance  behind  him : 
he  looked  round  with  very  slight  curiosity,  and 
saw  two  men  coming  np :  even  in  that  liasty 
glance  he  recognised  the  foul  face  of  Andi€ 
Thibout :  a  face  not  to  be  forgolteu  in  a  day,  I . 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  saw  in  a  moment 
that  face  was  aftei:  him  to  rob  him :  and  he 
naturally  enough  concluded  It  was  their  object. 

And  he  was  without  a  weapon;  and  they 
were  doubtless  armed.  Indeed,  1%ibout  was 
Bwinginga  heavy  cudgel. 

PoorTDodd's  mind  went  into  a  whirl,  and  his 
body  into  a  cold  sweat.  In  such  momenta  men 
live  a  year.  To  ^in  a  tittle  time  he  wiUked 
swiftly  on,  preteudmg  not  to  have  noticed  them : 
but  oh  bis  eyes  roved  wildly  to  each -aide  of  tlie 
road  for  a  chance  of  escape.  He  saw  none.  To 
Ilia  riglit  was  a  precipitous  rock;  to  his  left  a 
profound  ravine  with  a  torrent  below,  and  the 
sides  scantily  clotlied  with  Sr-trees  and  bushes : 
be  was,  in  fact,  near  tlie  top  of  a  long  rising 
ground  called  "  le  raauvais  c6te,"  on  account  of  a 
murder  committed  there  two  linndred  years  tgo. 


Presently  he  heard  the  men  close  liehind  him. 
At  the  same  moment  he  saw  at  the  side  of  the 
ravine  a  flint  stone  about  the  size  of  two  fists : 
he  made  but  three  swift  strides,  suatclied  it  up, 
andjtumed  to  meet  the  robbers,  drawing  himself 
up  high  and  showing  fight  in  every  inch. 

The  men  were  upon  him.    His  change  of 
attitude  was  so  sudden  and  fieiy  that  they  re-  i 
coiled  a  step.  But  it  was  only  ntr  a  moment : 
thev  had  gone  too  far  to  retmt ;  they  ^vided, 
and  Thibout  attacked  him  on  his  left  with  np- 
lifted  cudgel,  and  Moinard  on  hia  right  wiUi  a 
long  glittering  knife :  the  latter,  to  guard  bis 
hes^  irom  the  stone,  whipped  off  his  hat  and 
held  it  before  his  head :  bat  Dodd  was  what  ia  i 
called  "left  handed :"  "  ambidexter"  wonld  be  . 
nearer  the  mark ;  he  carved  and  wrote  with  bia  .1 
right  liand,  heaved  weights  and  Aung  cricket 
balls  with  bis  left.   He  stepped  forward,  flung  , 
Ihe  stone  in  Thibont's  face  with  perfect  pre*  j 
cision,  and  that  bitter  impetus  a  good  thrower  1 1 
lends  at  the  moment  of  delivery ;  and  almost  at  { ' 
the  same  moment  shot  out  his  right  hand  and  ,  j 
caught  Moinard  by  the  throat.    Sharper  and  ' 
fiercer  collision  was  never  seen  than  of  these 
three. 

ThitiontT  faee  crashed ;  his  Uood  aeniried  all 
roand  ihb  stone ;  nid  eight  ynds  w  lay  thai 
asiaitant  on  hia  MClc.  j 

M<Hnard  was  mora  fortunate:  he  got  two  | 
inches  of  his  knife  into  Dodd's  left  shoulder,  at  | 
the  very  moment  Dodd  caught  him  in  bia  ri^it  | 
hand  vice.   And  now  one  vengeful  hand  of  iron 
grasped  him  felly  by  the  throat;  another  seized  ,\ 
liis  knife  arm  and  twisted  it  back  like  a  child's :   ! ! 
he  kicked  and  struggled  furiously :  but  in  half  1 ' 
a  minute  the  mighty  English  arm,  andiron  Sngers,   ' ; 
held  the  limp  body  of  Jacques  Moinard,  with  its   I ' 
knees  luiockmg,  temples  bursting,  throat  relaxed, 
eyes  protruding,  and  livid  tongue  loltinft  down   ,  j 
to  his  chin :  a  few  seconds  more,  and  with  tlia  1 
same  stalwart  arm  that  kept  his  relaxed  and  - 
amldng  Imdy  from  falling,  Dodd  gave  him  one  : 
fierce  whirl  round  to  the  e^  ai  the  road,  then  | 
put  a  foot  to  his  middle, andspunied  Us caicaae  I ' 
with  amazing  force  imd  fury  down  the  predpice.   '  | 
Crunch,  cmnch  !  it  plunged  from  tree  to  tree,  ' 
from  bush  to  bush,  and  at  last  rolled  into  a  thick   1  < 
bramble  and  there  stuck  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  1 
But  Dodd  had  no  sooner  sent  him  lieadhmg  In*  ' 
tliat  mighty  effort,  than  his  own  siglit  darkened,  1 
hia  head  swam,  and,  after  staggering  a  little  wa^,    j  I 
he  sank  down  in  a  state  Iwraering  on  insensi- 
bility. I 

Meantimeli'ullalove  and  Vespasian  were  gallop- 
ing down  ttie  opposite  hill  to  his  rescue.  j , 

Unfortunately,  Andr^  Thibont  was  not  dead ;    1 1 
nor  even  mortally  wounded.   He  was  struck  on    j ' 
the  nose  and  mouth :  that  nose  was  flat  for  the    ' . 
rest  of  his  tif&  and  tialf  bis  front  teeth  were  ' 
battered  out  of^  their  sockets :  lint  be  fell,  not  ' 
from  the  brain  being  stunned,  but  the  body  driven 
to  earth  by  tlie  mere  physical  force  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  blow :  knocked  down  like  a  ninefNn. 
He  now  sat  up  bewildered,  and  found  Imnself  in 
a  pool  of  blood,  his  own.   He  had  littte  sensa- 
tion of  pain;  buthepot  his  hand  to  his  hcc  and 
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foimd  scarce  a  trace  of  his  featnTM;  and  Iiia  hand 
camo  awa;  gorr.   He  groaned. 

Uising  to  his  feet,  he  saw  Dodd  sitting  at 
■onie  distance:  hit  fint  impobe  waa  to  ^  mm 
■o  terrible  an  antagonist :  bat,  as  lie  made  t<a 
the  raToie,  he  obwrred  that  Dodd  was  in  a  help- 
less oonditioo :  woonded  perhaps  b;  Moinwrd. 
And  where  was  Moinardf 

Nothing  visible  of  him,  but  his  knife:  that 
lay  glittering  in  the  road. 

llnibout,  with  anxious  e;e  tamed  towards 
Dodd,  kneeled  to  pick  it  up :  and  in  the  act  a 
drop  of  his  own  blood  fell  on  the  dust  beside  it. 
He  snarled  like  a  wounded  tiger ;  spat  out  half 
a  dozen  teeth :  and  crept  on  tiptoe  to  his  safe 
revenge. 

Awake  from  yoxa  lethargy,  at  you  are  a  dead 

man! 

Mo,  Thibootgot  to  himnnpercdTed,  and  the 
knife  glittered  over  bis  head. 

At  this  moment  the  air  seemed  to  fill  with 
dattering  hoofs  and  TOiees,  and  a  pistol-shot 
imoff.   Dodd  heard  and  started,  and  so  saw  his 

Eenl.  He  put  up  hia  left  hand  to  pun  the  blow; 
at  feebly.  Iiuekily  for  him  Thiboat's  e;ea 
were  now  turned  anotlier  way,  and  glaring  with 
stupid  terror  oui  of  his  matilated  risage :  a 
gigantic,  moturted,  fiend,  with  black  face  and 
white  gleaming,  roUing,  eyes,  was  eoming  at  him 
like  the  wind,  uttering  horrid  howls ;  Thibout 
launched  himself  at  the  precipice  with  a  shriek 
of  dismav,  and  went  rolling  after  his  comrade  : 
but,  ere  he  had  gone  ten  yards,  he  fell  across  a 
young  larch-tree,  and  hung  balanced.  Up  came 
the  foaming  horses :  Fullalove  dismounted  has* 
tily  and  fired  three  deliberate  shots  down  at 
Thibout  from  Iiis  rerolrer.  He  rolled  off,  and 
never  stopped  again  till  he  splashed  into  the 
torrent,  and  lay  there  stainit^  it  witli  blood 
from  his  battered  face,  and  perorated  shoulder. 

Vespasian  jumped  off,  and  with  glistenins 
eyes  administered  some  good  brandy  to  Dodd. 
He,  unconscious  of  his  wound,  a  slight  one, 
relieved  their  anxiety  by  nssnring  them  some- 
what faintly  he  was  not  hurt,  but  that,  ever 
since  that  "tap  on  the  head"  he  got  in  the 
Straits  of  Oaspar,  any  angry  excitement  told  on 
him,  made  his  hetd  swim,  and  his  temples  seem 
to  swell  from  the  uiside. 

**1  should  hafe  <A  aeoond  best  bat  for 
yon,  my  dear  friends.  Bhake  hands  orer  it,  do ! 
Ob,  Lord  bless  you  I  Lord  bleas  yon  both  I  As 
for  you,  Yespasian,  I  do  think  yon  are  my  guar- 
^an  angel.  Why  this  is  the  second  time  you've 
saved  It.   Ko  it  isn't :  for  it's  the  tbird.'^ 

"  Now  you  git  along,  Masaa  Cap'n,"  said  Ves- 
pasian. "  You  bery  good  man,  ridioalous  good 
man :  and  dis  child  ara't  no  gardening  angel  at 
all  J  he  ar  a  darned  Anatomy  (with  such  a  look 
of  offended  dignity  at  FuUoiove). 

After  examining  the  field  of  battle,  and  com- 
paring notes,  tliey  mounted  Dudd  on  Vespar 
sian'a  horse,  and  walked  quietly  till  Dodd's 
bead  got  better;  and  then  they  cantered  on 
three  abreast,  Vespasian  in  the  middle  with 
one  sinewy  hand  on  each  horse's  mane;  and 
such  was  his  muscohtr  power  that  be  often  re- 


lieved his  feet      lifting  himself  clean  into  the 
air :  and  the  rest  of  the  time  his  toe  but  touched  j 
the  ground :  and  he  sailed  like  an  ostrich :  and  I 
grianed  and  chattered  like  a  monkey.  j 

Sad  to  relate,  neither  Thibout  nor  Uoinazd  h 
was  ended.  Tim  guillotine  stood  on  its  rights.  |] 
lifouitime,  wlnt  was  left  of  them  orawled  uok  i  i 
to  the  town  stitf  and  sore ;  and  supped  together  I 
— ^Moinard  on  liquids  only— and  vowed  revenge 
on  all  wrecked  people.  < 

The  three  reached  Boulogne  in  time  for  the 
Nancy,  and  put  Dodd  ou  board :  the  pair  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  Yankee  Paradise — Parts.  \ 

They  parted  with  regret  and  tenderly  like  old 
tried  friends;  and  Vespasian  told  Dodd,  with  the 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  though  lie  was  in  point  of 
&ct  only  a  darned  Anemone,  he  felt  like  a  co- 
loured Gemman,  at  parting  from  his  dear  old 
cutun. 

The  master  of  the  Naney  knew  Dodd  well, 
and  gave  lum  a  nice  cot  to  sleep  in.  He 
tamlMd  in  with  a  bad  headache,  and  quite 
vrom  ont ;  and  never  woke  for  fifteen  hours. 

And  wiiea  he  did  wake  he  was  safe  U  fiaric- 
ingUm. 

Hesatdit  knded  on  the  qnty.  He  made  for 

home. 

On  the  way,  he  passed  Bardie's  Bank;  afirm 
synonymous  in  his  mind  with  the  Bank  of  Eag- 
land. 

A  thrill  of  joy  went  through  him.  Now  It 
VMM  safe.  When  he  first  sewed  It  on  in  China, 
It  seemed  secure  nowhere  except  on  liis  own 
person.  But,  since  tben»  the  manifold  perils  by 
sea  and  land  It  liad  encounteted  tbiougli  being 
on  him,  had  caused  a  strong  reaction  in  his  cuiad 
on  that  point.  He  longca  to  see  It  safe  oat  of 
his  own  bands,  and  in  good  custody. 

He  made  for  Harcfie's  door  with  a  joyful 
rush,  waved  his  cap  over  his  head  in  triumph, 
and  entered  the  Bank  with  It. 

Ab! 


DK.  FATTSTUS,  SET  TO  MUSIC. 

It  was  said  here,  not  laag  ago,  with  re- 
ference to  Shakespeare's  heroes  and  heroines, 
that  some  among  them  who  have  proved  the 
meat  tempting  to  artists  have  been  the  least 
manageaUe  as  subjeots  for  music. — Humlet  can- 
not be  presented  in  opera  without  oue-balf  of  the 
heart  of  his  mystery  being  plucked  out,  and  the 
other  moiety  drained  of  many  among  the  mingling 
drops  which  gave  to  its  blood  so  peculiar  a 
colour.  There  is  a  distwit  relation  to  Hamlet — 
his  own  cousin  Taustus— insomuch  as  aspiration 
and  yoaming  are  kinsfolk  to  deep,  disturbiug, 
irresolute  melancholi- — who  is  well-nigh  as  inac- 
cessible as  Hamlet  for  every  mosician's  purpose; 
yet  who  is  for  ever  and  ever  taken  as  a  theme  tot 
chords  and  chorals,  and  in  illustratmg  whose  life 
and  works,  counterpoint  has  again  imd  again 
attempted  lo  work  out  its  scientific  devices,  and 
the  sijirit  of  melody  to  show  her  caiuuug. 

The  German  musical  quota  in  this  tribute  to 
the  BOicenes  of  the  legend  of  the  Doctor  and 
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tlie  Beril,  bas  been  naturally  the  bi^stj— aud 
the  two  first  eouti-ibntions  to  be  mentioned  hare 
both  eq}oycd  a  certain  reputation.  The  first,  b.v 
Spohr,  wa3  composed  in  the  year  1813,  on  a 
melodrama  even  more  coarse  and  flarins  than  cer- 
tain French  and  English  travesties  to  be  seen 
of  late  j-cars  (in  which,  nevertheless,  there  has 
been  some  awkward  attempt  to  keep  near  the 
feeliug  of  Qocthe'a  metaphysical  drama).  A 
more  stnpid  opera-book  is  hardly  in  being  than 
the  one  Spohr  contented  liimseLf  with  for  his 
third  stage  essay— Alnma  (never  represented) 
and  Der  Zweikampf  having  preceded  Faust— 
Spohr's  music  palls  on  the  taste  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  works  of  a 
man  showing  so  much  individuality  and  self* 
respect  as  he  did.  It  is  too  higlily  finished, 
too  sugared,  too  mannered.  And  yet  the  high 
merit  of  his  Fauat,  in  more  than  one  respect,  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  His  opera  was  in  advance 
of  its  time,  as  treating  a  northern  supernatural 
subject.  The  stalwart,  handsome  violinist's 
Brocken  music  was  projected  before  the  Wolfs 
Glen  was  painted  by  Weber.— It  is  odd,  how- 
ever, tliat  one  in  whom  fantasy  was  so  weak  as 
Spohr,  should  so  perpetually  have  tormented 
himself  to  be  fantastic.  His  Brocken  music 
might  belong  to  some  grassy  slope  at  the  foot  of 
any  Alp,  mtix  the  herds  and  their  herdfolk  going 
home  in  the  tranquil  shine  of  evening.— What 
is  good  m  Spohr's  Fiaust  are  the  OTerture— the 
opening  duet  between  Faust  and  the  Evil  Oao, 
witJi  the  minuet  to  vhioh  the  curtain  rises ;— the 
duet  where  Fanst  fltst  meets  Margaret— the  great 
air  of  parade  for  Cunigumla,  a  stalking  prima 
donna  after  the  old  pattern  —  the  scene  vith 
choms  for  Ugo,  her  lover,  a  no  less  supci-fluous 
personage— the  song  for  Kephislophelcs,  which, 
V'heu  dressed  v'lth.  Italian  words,  as  "Ya  sbra. 
maudo,"  Lablache  used  to  sing  so  incomparably — 
and  the  great  song  for  Faust,  made  no  less  ac- 
ceptable to  our  public  by  ttie  exceptional  voice 
and  impassioned  execution  of  Herr  Pischek. 
Then  his  Torch-dance,  or  Polonoise,  is  stately; 
but  Spohr  is  never  vulgar.  Jn  spite,  however, 
of  the  merit  of  the  pieces  mentioned,— by  no 
means  all  those  that  couid  be  named, — in  spite 
of  a  rich  and  peculiar  trealment  of  the  orchestra, 
the  tediousness  of  Spohr's  Faust  is  too  heavy  and 
soporific  to  be  forgiven  by  this  restless  generation 
of  ours.  The  opera  lemnins  on  the  German  stage 
but  without  the  breath  of  life  in  it — and  though 
frequently  ti-ied  in  England,  even  when  England's 
Spohr-worship  was  at  its  height,  and  when  it 
was  thought  a  sin  to  wliisper  a  word  in  question 
of  the  absolute  perfection  of  all  or  any  German 
music,  as  a  whole  it  has  been  in  this  country 
barely  endured  with  respect. 

The  second  musical  illustration  adverted  to- 
by Frmce  Antony  BAdzivil]^  one  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished amateurs  to  whom  Poland  has  given 
birth,— on  ample  gracing  of  the  first  pi^  of 
Goethe's  Faust,— to  the  extent  of  five-aud< 
twenty  pieces  of  music — enjoys  a  select  rather 
than  a  general  reputation,  having  long  been  kept 


within  the  walls  of  the  once  famed  Singing  Aca- 
demy at  Berlin.  The  music  is  sincerely  praised 
by  those  who  know  it,  as  well  made,  respectable 
and  befitting  a  refined  gentleman ;  but  it  has  not 
wandered  wide,  as  great  Faust -music  would 
and  assuredly  should  have  done,  in  Goethe's 
kingdom.  The  poet  himself,  who  possibly  had 
more  desire  than  power  to  appreciate  other  aria 
than  his  own,  seems  to  hare  been  only  partiall/ 
satisfied  with  this  Radzirill  music;  since  Eckcr- 
uiann  tells  us  that  he  spoke  of  M.  Meyerbeer  as 
the  one  living  composer  who,  perhaps,  could  have 
worked  out  his  intentions.  A  vain  fancy ! — Some- 
tliing  analogous  in  situation,  so  far  as  hero  and 
villain  of  the  legend  are  concerned,  has  beeu 
illustrated  by  the  astnte  Berlin  composer  in  his 
"  Robert,"  Imt  the  music  of  this  is  too  fiimsy  and 
flaring  to  approach  the  depths  of  the  characters, 
and  the  subUmity  of  certain  of  the  sitnaticHiB  of 
the  German  tragedy. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  it  pleased  M.  Berlioz  to  take 
the  play  in  hand.  Some  of  his  best  music  is  in 
his  Faust  Cantata,  but  with  it,  some  of  his  most 
eccentric  extravagances.  He  has  fairly  followed 
many  of  the  weU-fcnown  incidents  of  Goethe's  ' 
drama;  trcatii^  Faust  in  a  weak  and  entangled 
fashion, — giving  to  Mephistopholca  something  of 
the  sulphurons  sarcasm  which  belongs  to  that  , 
mocking  tempter;  but  entirely nnsuoc^sfnl  with 
Margaret.  His  opening  villagers*  round  in  this 
Cantata  is  pleasant— his  "  Song  of  the  Flea"  is 
quaint,  animated,  and  musically  ingenious,  and 
his  choms  and  dance  of  Sylphs  are  fidl  of  jj 
bMutiful  fantasy ;  though,  owing  to  the'vriter's 
peculiar  manner  of  wor^ng  the  same,  is  per- 
versely shut  up,  where  a  simpler  display  would 
hare  quadrupled  its  value.  But  the  deaiou  that 
tempts  this  strange  Faust-composer  to  his  mis- 
doing, inspired  him  with  the  brilliant  idea  of 
writing  a  diabolical  chorus,  in  Pandemonimn,  to 
a  gibberish  of  his  own  devising,  and  to  set  the  , 
ghastly  ride  of  the  Doctor  and  hb  familiar  vith  ' 
an  absurd  and  headloi^  ugliness  of  rt^emence, 
outdoing  any  example  of  the  kind  that  oocors 
to  me  in  the  works  of  any  other  musician,  living 
or  dead— Herr  Wagner's  hideous  Venus  music 
in  his  Tannhauser — ^the  legend  of  the  haunted  hill 
so  dcliciously  told  by  Tieck — not  forgotten.  Then 
in  this  Faust  Cantata  M.  Berlioz,  with  the  view, 
it  may  be,  of  painting  every  variety  of  action  and 
life,  has  used  a  wild  rebel-tune  of  Hungary,  the 
Hagoczy  March  ;~the  same  air  which,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  Austrian  authorities  forbade 
to  be  published  according  to  the  transcript  by  M. 
Liszt,  which  he  played  in  his  salad  days  with  such 
an  inciting  spirit.  Dai^rous  as  the  March  may 
be,  when  exploding  among  those  fiery  folk,  the  ' 
Magyar  nobles  and  gentry— on  its  being  stripped 
of  association  there  is  not  much  to  recommend 
it  beyond  its  marked  rhythm.  For  this  reasoi], 
possibly,  it  may  hare  been  picked  out  hy  il. 
Beriioz  as  a  contrast  to  his  own  vaguely  per* 
plexed  themes  and  measures. 

Dr.  Liszt,  too,  has  bethought  him  of  the  sul^ject, 
and  has  given bhlh  to  aFaust  Symphony,  wherein 
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the  characters  io  Groetlie's  play  arc  disposed  in 
the  canooical  nmnber  of  symphouic  moveraeuts. 
How  is  it  that  mea  so  shrewd  in  perception,  so 
brilliant  in  wit,  so  deep  in  apprecIaLion  of  poetry 
as  he,  can  so  entirely  forget  tliat  a  cloud  can  be 
buta  cloud,  or  that,  if  the  cloud  be  proved  to  be  a 
whale  or  an  ouzel,  such  feat  can  be  done  but  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Polonius  ? — bow  consent,  again 
and  again,  to  confound  association  with  indica- 
tion P  Hy  readers  have  heard  of  a  deai-,  con- 
fused gentlewoman,  whom  the  early  spring 
remiuded  of  roast  pig,  aud  have  laughed  at  her 
strange  combination  of  sense  with  sentiment; 
but  Mrs,  Nickleby  was  as  logical  as  your 
Tranacendeutalist  who  shall  describe  murder  by 
three  trombones,  and  infidelity  by  united  violas ; 
and  by  "diminished  sevraiths"  suggest  (not  ac- 
company the  detail  of)  that  hope  long  deferred 
whidi  maketh  the  heart  nek.  The  old  painters, 
it  is  true,  tidceted  virtues  and  sanctities 
with  certain  colours ;  bat  the  ear-superatitious 
of  Mosie  are  at  once  more  arbitrary,  aud  limited 
to  boot  A  harp,  it  may  be  conceded,  is  seraphic 
—a  drum  soggesbs  assault  and  battery— but  that 
TioUos  should  be  allotted  to  picturing  the  woiid, 
and  flutes  to  offer  the  colours  of  this  flesh,  and 
bassoons  to  show  forth  the  abomiuationa  of  the 
Devil,  may  be  thought  somewhat  unfair  and  fioai. 
Horeover,  all  this  coarse  alphabet-work  pre- 
cludes everythmg  like  the  possibility  of  light, 
demi-tint — of  expressing  inconsistency— and  ail 
that  makes  and  marks  chavacter. — In  truth, 
there  is  no  telling  Clarissa  Harlowe's  story 
iu  a  symphoBy — no  painting  that  superb  pros- 
pect over  the  plain  from  the  upper  town 
of  Bergamo  by  aid  of  the  best  score  which 
such  skilled  painters  in  music  as  Weber  or 
Mondelssolm  cau  produce.  Yet,  Dr.  Liszt  has 
essayed  something  of  the  kind,  and  with  meagre 
qunlilications,  beyond  those  of  aspiration  and 
poetical  enthusiasm.  Tlie  gift  of  melody  was 
not  dropped  into  his  cradle,  and  it  may  be  some 
imperfect  consciousness  of  this  fact  that  lias  urged 
one  so  resolute  to  fascinate,  to  conquer,  aud  to  in- 
fluence men,  as  he  is— so  habituated  from  infancy 
to  splendid  munificence  and  arrogant  trinmph— 
to  the  disturbing  yet  brilliant  career  (tf  a  meteor 
—to  force  Kusic  into  tasks  for  Thick  the  art  is 
altogellier  nofilted.  "Bis  is  the  malady  o£  onr 
time— but  every  being  touched  by  it  is  thereby 
Treakoied :  whether  the  same  be  a  giant  or  a  man 
of  low  stature. 

Wlieiefoie  a  second  part  should  have  been 
added  to  Faust  in  Goethe's  old  age  (let  it  have 
bcsu  ever  so  long  iu  projection),  and  what  that 
part  distinctly  means,  are  to  some  heretical  per- 
sons puzzles  only  in  some  degree  explicable  by 
the  intense  self-occupation,  and  the  failing 
powers  of  a  great  poet.  Blind  faith  accepts  such 
mysteries  with  a  gratitude  proportioned  to  theii- 
mysticism;  aiid  there  liave  been  found  poetical 
arid  accomplished  musicians,  who  have  not 
shrunk  from  attempting  to  apply  the  clearest  of 
arts  to  tite  illustration  of  that  which  Goethe 
hiuisdC  did  not  profess  to  set  forth  as  clear.  One 


of  these,  Mr.  H.  H.  Piersou,  tliou-Ii  by  birth 
English,  in  training  and  taste  thoroughly  Germ.in, 
has  expended— wiiy  not  at  once  say  wasted  P— 
mucli  good,  if  incomplete  idea,  on  this  obscure 
and  semi-chaotic  production.  Euphorion,  Tlie 
Mothers,  the  Gray  Women,  the  Lemurcs,  are  all 
in  his  score.  The  selection  of  a  subject  is  a 
warrant  for  the  manner  of  its  treatment  by  a  sin- 
cere man;  and  our  clever  countryman— for  Mr. 
Pierson  is  indisputably  clever,  and  more— has 
yielded  to  the  spell,  aud  has  produced  something 
which  stands  vexatiously  in  the  midway  betwixt 
di-eam  and  reality ;  escaping  from  the  one  to  the 
other  with  an  adroitness  which  may  betoken  pro- 
found meditation  and  subtle  conception— but 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  only  a  device  to 
conceal  want  of  that  sustaining  power  and  stu- 
dious piUience  sach  as  are  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
pression of  every  inspiration  Iras  br!ef  than  a  few 
verses— a  few  bars— a  few  grand  forms  sketched 
on  the  canvas.  Mr.  Pierson's  second  part  of  Eanst 
lias  been  presented  in  a  German  theatre  or  two 
wiLhout  much  success  or  effect.  It  is  not  possible 
to  consider  the  music  without  a  wonder,  iu  which 
regret  has  its  share— r^et  over  honest  per- 
versity and  mistake.  No  idler  would  undertake  1 
such  a  task.  No  Titan  could  carry  it  through 
adequately.  What  can  be  more  sorrowful  than 
tlie  productions  and  resulting  disappointments 
of  wasted  sincerity  in  effort  ? 

Another  example  of  this  turns  up  iu  too  pra- 
uiinent  a  form — Faust  music  being  the  subject- 
to  be  here  passed  by.  Next  to  Mr.  Pierson's 
setting  of  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Mystery, 
must  be  named  the  great  Cantata  by  Robert  Schu- 
mann;—the  posthumous  work  of  an  incomplete 
man,  disinterred,  and  put  forward  by  the  German 
enthusiasts  of  tlie  day,  who  have  resolved,  like 
Dr.  Cains,  that  "  no  honest  man  shall  come  into 
their  closet ;"  who,  having  arranged  oar  Shake- 
speare (one  Schiller  of  theirs  did  so),  cannot 
endure  the  sight  we  lU'c  appi-oaching  of  a  French- 
man having  successfully  "  done  into  universal 
music"  this  great  drama  of  theirs.  At  the  time 
present,  Schumann  is  tlioir  German  greatest 
man:  paraded  as  the  oontinuer  of  Beethoven, 
as  the  deepener  of  the  conventional  Mendels- 
sohn (can  fickleness  go  beyond  this  epithet  P); 
as  a  poet  partially  accepted  during  his  lifetime  i 
and  therefore  to  be  immoderately  deified  now 
he  is  gone.  What  if  all  this  fending  and  prov- 
ing and  protesting  should  merely  indicate  infi- 
delity to  any  truths  as  truths  established— to 
any  idols  as  past  mortal  power  to  pull  down  ? 
What  if  the  game  be  really  not  woi*th  the  candle  ? 
What  if  Schumann  be  a  third-rate  artist,  proved 
as  such  by  his  perversity,  obscurity,  and  resolution 
to  present  platitude  in  place  of  fresh  invention  ? 
He  was  an  honest  man,  without  question  :  but  a 
manwhomistook— throughout  awholebusy  brain- 
life— bewilderment  for  inspiration,  and  there- 
fore, we  conceive,  without  the  MTOgance  of  pro. 
phecy— for  in  Art  prophecy  is  apt  to  become  arro- 
gant— that  his  music  may  not  outlast  the  passions 
and  the  fashions  of  this  our  time  of  antagonism. 
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In  any  crcnt,  the  Faust  music  by  Schmnann 
is  a  corious,  dreaiy  mistake  —  containing  the 
fim&lleat  amount  of  melody  conceivahle,  and  one 
or  two  of  those  pedantries  which  denote  a  man 
to  be  of  low  statare,  let  his  school  stand  erer 
BO  high  in  the  claims  of  its  professors.  For 
instance,  in  the  setting  of  the  scene  where 
Mai^aret  questions  the  "  foiT?et-me-not,"  in 
accordance  with  the  pretty  old  snpentition 
— a  scene  not  nngracefully  rendered  by  Betzsch, 
though  Betzsch  as  a  i^ust -artist  is  for  the  hour' 
out  of  fashion— the  outcry  of  chords  on  the  last 
phrase,  "  He  loves  me  not,"  is  crude  enough  to. 
befit  the  prison  dreams  of  the  betrayed  girl  who 
had  murdered  her  child.  ExtntTagance  ard 
spasm  take  the  ploce  of  gentle  melancholy  aud 
miagiring.  If  Schnmann  implied  by  his  erael 
modutatioitt  that  taime  was  foreseen  by  the  i^l- 
from  afar,  the  Diistake  in  taste,  truth,  and  feeUng, 
was  none  the  less but  it  ■may  be  beliered  that 
no  preooneeption  of  the  kind  ui^d  him.  It  was 
merely  his  way  to  be  gloomy  and  orer-emphatic, 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  fresh  spontaneous 
power  in  expression— a  deficiency  excused,  but 
not  likely  to  he  amended,  by  the  habits  of  oppo- 
sition and  antagonism  belonging  to  the  air  of 
opinion  lie  breathed,  and  the  associates  he  pre- 
ferred. Such  a  man  would  have  done  better  to 
set  the  Faust  of  Lenau,  a  later,  madder  German 
dramatic  poem  than  eycn  the  second  Faust  of 
Goethe. 

There  is  a  Faust  overture  by  Wagner:  there 
is  I^ust  music  by  Lindpaintner— neither  of  any 
value. 

ITiere  is  an  opera  by  our  Bishop  on  the  le- 
gend, and  there  was  a  ballet,  made  some  thirty 
years  ago  for  Ziondon,  from  a  gnmd  French 
ballet.  La  Tentation,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the 
talent  of  Halevy  presented  itself  so  favourably 
as  to  lead  to  his  being  eommisnoned  to  compose 
La  Juive.  TItere  hare  been  many  settings  of 
The  King  ctf  HiuI^  and  Margaret's  melan^oly 
song  at  her  wheel  Cwh6  does  not  know  Schu- 
bert's version  of  the  latter  fX  but  only  one  work 
of  any  great  ntccess  or  extent  remains  to  be 
mentioned  ere  this  sketch  is  closed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  tU^tempts  io 
deal  in  mnsie  with  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
of  modem  dranat  tc  stories  have  been  made  hftam 
of  some  mark.  'Hiat  one  and  all  of  these  BMA  have 
failed,  need  surprise  no  person  who  crauidws  the 
nature  of  tiie  attempt.  For  a  young  composer  to 
have  succeeded  in  the  teeth  of  all  obstacles,  and 
to  have  carried  the  rductnnt  sympathy  of  Europe 
with  him,  is  a  phenomenon  as  uotioeable  asmost 
presenting  themselves  in  the  history  of  Music 
This,  however,  has  been  completely  accomplished 
by  M.  Charles  Gouuod,  whose  Faust  has  set  him 
in  the  place  as  the  opeia-composcr  to  whwn  Wie 
world  now  first  looks ;  no  disrespect  to  that 
wonderful  veteran,  M.  Auber— no  treason  ^^onut 
the  elaborate  and  keen-witted  M.  Meyerbeer — 
no  scandal  against  the  elective  yet  coarse  rehe- 
mence  of  Signer  Verdi.  Twelve  years  ago,  there 
vere  some  ten  people  ^rtio  fuoied  iiM  S^iho, 


with  its  lovely  el^:iac  third  act,  revealed  to  !! 
them  a  really  original  genius.  It  is  meny  work 
to  remember  how  they  were  jeered  at  tike  so 
many  "  lunacies"  (as  Sir  Hugii  Evans  m^ht  ^ 
phrase  it) ;  how  clumsy  thunder  and  small  sting- 
ing pellets  were  aimed  at  them.   What  do  soefa  j 
things  matter,  save  to  the  owners  of  the  thunder-  | 
bolt  and  the  poi^n,  and  the  after  confusion  of 
their  faces?  As  a  pi^<^  the  Parisian  Consen*- 
tory^^hich  estabti^ment  has  the  maladj  wa- 
known  to  onr  Academy,  of  really  prodBcmg  trmt 
worUi  having— M.  Gounod,  a  Roman  stadmt, 
was  Imown  as  a  man  of  {ffomise  to  his  master  / 
Halevy ;  and,  while  pasung  through  Germany,  bad   J , 
attjaoted  tiie  attention  <tf thejnat  and  geml  Mini>  | 
delssohn.  After  this,  scxne  yean  of  opportonity  ,. 
dmied,  and  <tf  efforts  made  in  vain,  had  to  be  won  jl 
throaf^  by  Mm— yean  wluch  either  atrengthoi  cr  j 
amdhUate  talent— which  may  distwt^  bat  cannot  | 
destroy  genius.   In  1861,  some  sacred  music  bj  \ 
him  was  first  In^ugbt  to  hearing,  nd  inLoodon,  | 
at  St.  Martin's  Bidl,  under  the  preaidenoe  of 
Mr.  John  Hutlah  i— uid  later  in  the  same  year, 
Si4>bo,  his  fint  opera,  in  Fans,  owing  to  the  active 
and  prescient  influence  of  a  great  artist.  Hx  re- 
ception of  these  works  was  in  England  damnati<H^ 
in  France  faint  praise.  Nothing  daoated,  the  0(Hn- 
poser  went  on  to  write  choruses  far  Ulysse,  a 
dreary  classical  plqr  by  the  then  much  overrated 
M.  Fonsard— a  second  opera,  La  Konne  6au- 
glante,  to  one  of  the  worst  dramas  in  beiag — 
which  opera,  faowwer,  ia  rich  in  beautiful  and  cha- 
racteristic music— a  third,  Le  H^ecin  Mah^ 
lui,  a  quaint  treatment  of  Moli^re's  otRnedy; 
and,  fourthly,  this  same  inoonvenient,  unautho- 
rised, and  truly  indefensible  Faust,  which  has 
been  bold  enough  to  attack  and  to  retain  Ger- 
many, and  to  force  its  w^  into  two  of  our 
Engl^  theatres  at  once— an  opera  whioh,  like  ; 
otiKr  things  that  cannot  be  cured,  must  be 
endured— an  opera  simply  and  seriously  t!x  only  I 
cipen  on  the  legend  whioh,  till  now,  has  gained, 
OK  deserved  to  gain,  univHsal  aoo^tanoe. 
make  the  viotny  more  a^nifioant,  it  should  be 
added  that  Faust  was  originailj  prodooed  at 
the  third  miiucal  theatre  in  Faris^  widi  tmij  one 
good  chance  in  its  &Toiii^tha^  it  is  true,  a  very 
good  one— a  Margaret  m  Ibdame  Hwlan-C^- 
valho,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  exquisite  mnaicai 
skill,  delicacy  of  feding  as  an  actress,  or  depth 
of  expression  as  an  interpreter. 

What  the  permanent  fate  of  H.  Goanod*a  open 
may  be  in  Iktgland  it  is  not  forns  to  say.  Tlicre  j 
is  a  caprioe  in  publics  totally  irrespeotive  of  real  | 
merit  or  national  oonsisteocy.  With  our  pubtiev  | 
two  of  the  best  operas  erer  written,  Cherubini's 
Les  deux  Jonm^es,  and  Spontini's  La  Vestale,  | 
have  no  existence.   The  Germans  care  little  fw 
Handel — the  Frraoh  know  nothing  of  him.  Come 
what  come  may,  M,  Gounod's  Faust  exceeds 
cveiy  other  former  wori:  on  the  subject.  MM. 
Borbier  and  Carr4,  who  have  arranged  the  book,  ^ 
have  followed  Goethe's  play  closely,  and— to  the  , 
intense  disgost     some  of  the  German  hyper- 
pedants — have  crren  had  the  unmodeaty  to  use 
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cerUun  of  Goethe's  very  words  and  lines. — ^The 
Trencbnian  has  giren  to  the  musio  of  Ma^aret  a 
purity,  a  passion,  a  despair,  a  repentance,  and  a 
triumph,  not  to  be  over-estimated.  The.mono- 
lo8:ueii  of  Faust  in  bis  study  and  in  her  ^rden 
— the  death  scene  of  Valentine,  the  tremendous 
final  encounter  of  Good  and  Evil  in  the  dungeon — 
have  too  few  parallels  in  music  of  modern  time, 
and  reoal  no  older  model.    Neither  do  the 
choruseti  of  the  revellers  at  the  fur  (with  its  ad> 
xtirable  waltz),  noc  of  the  soldiecs  returning  home 
(the  last  among  the  most  stirring  of  marches  ever 
vrittat)^  nor  the  gi&v^  judicial,  awe-striking 
**  Dies  in^  in  the  chnrcb,  before  the  threateniDgs 
of  whidi  the  betrayed  girl,  heavy  with  the  secret 
of  her  shame,  cowers  in  helpless  awe  and  bitter 
agODj.  Being  th(nt>ughly  original,  M.  Gounod  has 
had  to  pay  the  price  of  entry  into  a  worid  where 
people  prefer  being  reminded  to  being  anrprised ; 
but  that  his  opera  is  tie  fnuA  opn^  one  which 
win  make  it  difficult  for  any  muaidan  to  come  to 
approach  the  subjeot,  is  an  assertion  which  few 
open-minded  persons  will  be  fbnnd  to  dispute. 
Those  who  follow  the  fiishion,  knowii^  little  on 
their  own  behalf,  have  the  amplest  excuse  for 
admiration,  in  a  popularity  aa  rapid  as  it  has 
been  brilliiuit. 

highly  significant  under  the  special  incidents 
of  titat  iaolatioa  and  remoteness  from  home, 
which  was  doubly  distant  in  those  days  of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  called  "  tardy  locomotion."  The 
govemoi^s  version,  given  long  afterwards,  was, 
tliat  tlie  men  were  insolent,  that  there  was  a 
desperate  spirit  of  insubordination  abroad,  that 
prisoners  had  been  released  from  confinemoit, 
and  a  bayonet  actually  held  to  his  breast. 

The  morning  passed  bf.   But,  as  soon  as 
£nner  was  over,  the  bUoks  were  paraded,  and 
the  officers  called  together,  Captain  Laoy  and 
the  officer  witli  the  outspeaking  national  name. 
A  gun-carriage  was  ordered  forward,  and  Arm- 
strong directed  to  stand  forth  from  the  ranks. 
He  was  instantly  seised,  tied  up,  and  a  gang  of 
blacks  told  off  to  execute  the  punisliment.  A 
heavy  piece  of  rope  was  found— the  professional 
"cat'*'  having  been  mislaid — and  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  lashes  infiioted  on  tiie  spot,  the 
blacks  relierinc  each  other  in  the  odious  dutj 
after  spells  orfive-and-twenty  lashes.   It  was 
sworn  that  the  governor  took  special  interest  in 
the  blows  being  dealt  heavilv,  and  called  out' 

often  to  them,  "  Lay  on,  you  uack  ^  or  I'll 

lay  on  you  myself !  Cut  him  to  the  heart  1  Cot 
his  liver  out  V  and  other  coarse  enconnwement. 
A  doctor  stood  by,  but  never  interfered.  The 
luckless  Armstrong  beg^d  hard  for  meroy,  but 
was  not  "taken  down"  until  the  eight  hun- 
dredth stroke.   He  was  then  removed  to  hos- 
pital, gradually  sank,  and  died,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected after  BO  terrible  a  punishment,  in  a 
or  two.    Tbere  was  no  (question  but  Oat  his 
death  came  of  that  severe  infliction. 

It  was  long  before  the  news  drifted  over  to 
England.  The  good  old  lodiamaa,  taking  some 
ten  or  twelve  months  to  flounder  across  the 
waters,  woiUd  have  borne  the  news  slowly.  And 
then  mysterious  rumours  of  tiie  soldier  flogged 
to  death  by  bis  commander — coloured,  too,  by 
the  far-off  Indian  tints  which  then  deepened 
curiously  every  incident,  whether  of  good  or 
evil — ^bt^an  to  be  whispered.   Governor  Wall 
was,  however,  employed  busily  elsewhere.  But 
Captain  Laoy  and  Caption  Shallagfaan  came,  and 
no  doubt  told  the  story. 

Then  came  Mr.  Burk^  and  Kr.  Sheridan,  and 
the  famous  Hastings  Impeadiment,  and  the 
public  mind  was  stirred  up  tnr  histories  of  awfiil 
atromties,  and  nabobs  and  AngUsh  satraps  &t- 
tened  on  blood  and  plunder.  And  m  this  favour- 
able temperament  the  name  of  Governor  Wall 
was  being  called  out.   But  Governor  Wall  was 
now  lying  ill  of  fever,  and  could  not  return.  At 
last  actually  twenty  years  rolled  away  since  the 
soldier  was  fi<^ed  to  death,  and  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  thought  the  whole  incident  would 
have  been  forgotten,  when  suddenly,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and   two.  Governor  Wall 
turned  up  in  London,  gave  himself  up,  and  de-^ 
manded  trial   No  doubt  he  merely  wanted  a 
technical  dearicgof  his  name;  just  as  officers  who 
are  pretty  well  consinous  of  innocence,  demand 
courts-martial  with  loud  pertinacity.  Every- 
thing was  in  his  favour,  and  he  might  reason- 
akt\j  IwA.  fox  im  aequittaL 
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THE  STORY  OP  GOTEBNOR  WALL. 

Now,  when  the  public  eye  looks  out  wistfully 
to  India,  and  broods  over  the  sad  tale  of  the 
unhappy  sergeant  who  was  persecuted  unto  his 
death-^chaflng  at  delay,  and  growling  out  a  half 
suspicion  of  nn£ur  play,  and  authority  sheltered 
by  other  authority — it  may  not  be_  unprofitable 
to  see  how  stenuy  an  almost  ^ilar  ease  was 
dealt  with  some  sixt^  years  since. 

There  was  a  certain  Wall,  who  came  of  a  good 
Dublin  family,  who  was  "  connected  with  Lord 
fieaforth"  ana  the  Irish  nobility  in  various  direc- 
tions. He  had  been  sent  into  the  army,  and  had 
drifted  awa^to  India  daring  the  ^reat  native  wars 
of  Lord  Chve  and  others.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  different  periods,  fonnd  his  way  to  the 
Havannah,  was  nromoted  there  for  marked  gal- 
lantry, and  final^  is  discovered  at  the  Island  of 
Goree  about  the  year  I78S,  in  the  capacity  of 
one  of  those  Tongh-and-ready  mlers  who  were 
at  that  time  so  useful  to  the  Company  that  em- 
ployed them,  and  perhaps  so  necessary  in  deal- 
mg  with  the  half-savage  tribes  of  the  country. 
S£  had  with  bim  a  knot  of  Irish  offioers;  one 
Captain  "Lufj,  Captain  CShallagfaan*  a  name  of 
a  very  pronounced  natbnality,  and  some  more. 
Under  their  command  were  some  black  soldiers, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  who  liad  lately 
been  showing  signs  of  discontent  in  refereuce  to 
arrears  of  pay.    In  ^t,  one  morning,  a  party  of 
them,  beaded  by  one  Armstrong,  came  to  the 
governor,  by  way  of  deputation,  to  ask  for  a 
settlement  of  their  claims,  certainly  in  a  re- 
spectful fashiou,  and  even  without  their  arms. 
A  proceeding  which,  however  harmless  under 
other  oircumstanceB,  might  be  con^^red  as 
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Tried  he  ma  accordiagly.  Tliat  he  vas 
guilty  of  the  offeace  imputeil  to  him  tliere  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  bat  that  he  had  a  fair 
trial  seems  unlikely.  All  his  material  wit- 
nesses were  dead  or  dispersed  over  tlie  globe. 
AIL  the  witnesses  against  him  were  conimou 
soldiers,  who  miglit  reasonably  be  SQpposed  not 
to  be  animated  by  the  most  partial  feelings. 
Lacy,  O'Shallaghan,  and  Company,  who  looiied 
on  at  tlie  flogging,  did  not  appear.  However, 
luckless  Goyernor  Wall,  in  spite  of  his  rank, 
position,  "good  Dublin  family,"  and  connexion 
"  with  Lora  Seaforth,"  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  ham^d  ignomiiiiooslywltuiu  a  week. 

It  was  felt  tuat  ihe  soldier  was  not  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  commissioned  despots,  and 
it  was  tu  be  shown  to  the  public  that  he  who 
flogged  was  to  be  as  responsible  as  the  victim 
whom  be  flogged.  By  a  wonderful  stretch  of 
clemency, "  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  respite"  him — not  with  any  view  of  final 
mercy,  but  to  give  luckless  Governor  Wall 
what  is  called  aloiiger  day.  And  wlien  the  end 
of  tliat  time  arrived,  Govenior  Wall  was  exe- 
cuted in  presence  of  a  large  crowd,  and  Arm- 
strong, after  a  long  delay,  avenged. 

Tiiis  is  a  very  startling  and  significant 
instance,  and  ])oints  a  moral.  Of  the  unhappy 
end  of  the  victim,  and  the  stern  justice  which 
disposed  so  summarily  of  his  persecutor,  some 
profit  may  now  be  made — reaebinG;  even  beyond 
their  tragic  issues.  It  is  this :  that  no  "  mflu- 
ence,"  eitlier  of  tiie  "  good  Dublin  families,"  or 
the  higli  "connexions,"  or  "Lord  SeaforUi" — 
who  may  be  taken  to  typUjf  the  whole  sheltering 
interests  of  power  and  umversal  Dowbigglnism 
— should  be  allowed  tustnod  between  the  public 
and  its  prisoner.      ...  . ,  , 


THE  UNCOMMERCUL  TIIAVBLLEE. 

Behold  me  on  my  way  to  an  Emigrant  Ship, 
on  a  hot  morning  early  in  June.  My  road 
lies  through  that  part  ofLondon  generally  Known 
to  the  initiated  as  "Down  by  the  Docks." 
Down  by  flie  Docks,  is  Home  to  a  good  many 
people — to  top  many,  if  I  may  juige  from  the 
overflow  of  local  population  in  the  streets — but 
ray  nose  insinuates  that  the  number  to  whom  it 
is  Sweet  Home  might  be  easily  counted.  Down 
by  the  Docks,  is  a  region  I  wouU  choose  as  my 
point  of  embarkation  aboard  ship  if  I  were  an 
emigrant.  It  would  present  mj  mtenlion  to  me 
in  such  a  sensible  liglit ;  it  would  show  nic  so 
many  things  to  be  run  away  from. 

Down  by  the  Docks,  tliey  eat  the  largest 
oysters  and  scatter  the  ruugiie&t  oyster-shells, 
blown  to  tlie  descendants  of  Sau\t  George  and 
theDmj^D.  Down  by  the  Docks,  th^coDsume 
the  slimiest  of  ahell-ush,  which  sccni  to  have 
been  scraped  off  the  copper  bottoms  of  ships. 
Down  by  the  Docks,  the  vegetables  at  green- 
grocers' doors  acquire  a  saline  and  a  scaly  look, 
as  if  they  had  been  crossed  with  fish  and  sea- 
weed. Down  by  the  Docks,  they  "  board  sea- 
men" at  the  eatiug-houscs,  the  public-houses,  J 


the  slop-shops,  the  coffee-shops,  the  tally  shops,  i 
all  kinds  of  shops  menlionable  and  unnieution-  !} 
able — board  them,  as  it  wei'c,  in  the  piratical  I 
sense,  making  them  bleed  terribly,  ana  givbg  | 
no  quarter.  Down  by  the  Docks,  the  sea- 
men roam  iu  mid-sttcet  and  mid-day,  their  { 

Eockef  s  inside-out,  and  their  heads  no  better, 
►own  by  the  Docks,  the  daughters  of  wave-  • 
ruling  Britannia  also  rove,  ctad  in  silken  atlirc,  ; 
with  uncovered  tresses  streaming  in  the  breeze,  j 
bandanna  kerchiefs  floatiug  from  their  shoulders,  I 
and  crinoline  not  wanting.  Down  by  the  Docks,  \ 
you  may  hear  the  Incomparable  Joe  Jackson 
sing  the  Standard  of  England,  with  a  hornpipe,  { 
any  night;  or  any  day  may  see  at  the  waxwork.  Tor  { 
a  penny  and  no  waiting,  him  as  killed  the  po^K-  i 
man  at  Acton  and  suftered  for  it.   Down    the  i 
Docks,  you  may  buy  polonies,  savelbys;,  and  i 
sausage  preparations  various,  if  ;ou  are  not  par- 
ticular what  they  are  made  of  besides  seasoning.  i 
Down  by  the  Docks,  the  children  of  Israel  creep 
into  any  gloomy  cribs  and  entries  they  can  hire,  ' 
and  hang  slops  "there— pewter  watches,  sou'-  | 
wester  hats,  waterproof  overalls — "  Grtht  rate  j 
articlcth,  Thjack."    Down  by  the  Docks,  such 
dealers  exhibiting  un  a  frame  a  complete  nautical  | 
suit  without  the  refinement  of  a  waxen  visage  ■ 
in  the  hat,  present  tlie  imaginary  wearer  as  [ 
drooping  at  tlie  vard-arm,  with  his  seafaring  and  I 
earthfanng  troooles  over.  Down  by  the  Docks,  | 
the  placards  in  the  shops  apostrophise  the  |i 
customer,'  knowing  liim  familiarly  beforehand,  ! 
as,  "  Look  here.  Jack !"   "  Here's  your  sort,  I 
my  lad  !"    "  Try  our  sea-going  mixed,  at  (wo 
and  nine!"    "The  right  tit  for  the  British  i 
Tar !"   "  Ship  ahoy !"    "Splice  the  main-brace,  i 
brother!"    "Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads  We've 
the  best  liquors  here.  And  you'll  hudsometbing 
new  Iu  our  wonderful  Beer!"   Down  by  the  ■ 
Docks,  the  pawnbroker  lends  money  on  Union- 
Jack  pocket-handkerchiefs,  un  watches  with  ' 
little  ships  pitching  fore  and  aft  ou  the  dial,  on  ' 
telescopes,  nanlicol  instruments  iu  cases,  and 
such-like.   Down  by  the  Docks,  the  apothecary    ■  > 
sets  up  in  business  on  the  wretchedest  scale —  i 
chiefly  ou  lint  and  pltutter  for  the  strappiiif 
of  wounds— and  with  no  bright bof  ties,  and  with   ' ' 
no  little  drawers.   Down  oy  the  Docks,  the  . 
shabby  unaertaker^s  shop  willliury  yon  for  next    '  \ 
to  nothing,  after  the  Malay  or  Chinaman  1ms    '  [ 
stabbed  you  for  nothing  at  all:  so  you  can  ' 
hardly  hope  to  make  a  clieapcr  end.    Down  by  ! 
the  Docks,  anybody  drunk  will  quarrel  with 
anybody  drunk  or  sober,  and  everybody  else  will   ' ' 
have  a  baud  in  it,  and  on  the  shortest  notice  you. 
may  revolve  in  a  whirlpool  of  red  shirts,  shaggy  [ 
beards,  wild  heads  of  hair,  bai-e  tattooed  arms, 
Britannia's  daugliters.  malice,  mud,  maunder* 
inc,  and  madness.  Down  by  the  Docks,  scrapioc;  , 
Oodles  go  iu  ttie  public-liouses  all  day  long,  anc^  ' 
shrill  above  titeur  din  and  all  the  din»  rises  the 
screeching  of  innumerable  parrots  brought  from  | 
foreign  parts,  who  appear  to  be  very  much 
astonished  by  what  they  find  on  these  native 
shores  of  ours.  Possibly  the  parrots  don't  know, 
possibly  they  do,  that  Down  by  the  Docks  is  the 
road  to  the  Pacific  Ooean,  with  Hs  lor^  islands,  j 
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i  1   vrliere  the  savage  g;irls  plait  flowers,  and  the  sa- 
I   vage  boys  carve  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  the  grim 
I   bHad  idols  muse  in  their  sliadj  groves  to  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose  as  the  priests  and 
cliiefs.   And  possibly  the  parrots  don't  know, 
I    possibly  they  do,  tmit  the  noble  savao^e  is  a 
wearisome  impostor  wherever  he  is,  and  has  five 
hundred  thousand  volumes  of  indifferent  rhyme, 
and  no  leaaon,  to  answer  for. 

Shadwell  churdi !  Pleasant  wbiapers  of  there 
bciu»  a  fresher  air  down  the  river  luan  down  by 
the  I>0Gk3,  go  pursuing  one  another,  pla^ully, 
in  and  out  of  the  openings  in  its  spire.  Gigantic 
in  the  basm  jast  beyond  the  chuvch,  looms  my 
Emigrant  Ship :  her  name,  the  Amazon.  Her 
figure-head  is  not  rfwligured  as  those  beauteous 
founders*  of  the  race  of  strong-minded  women 
are  fabled  to  have  been,  for  the  convenience  of 
drawing  the  bow;  but  I  sympathise  with  the 
carver : 

A  Oatteriug  carver  •vbo  mads  it  hU  care 

To  carve  busU  as  they  onght  to  be— not  as  they  were. 

My  Emigrant  Ship  lies  broadBideK)n  to  the  wharf. 
Two  great  gangwaya  made  of  spars  and  planks 
connect  her  with  the  wharf;  and  up  and  down 
these  {gangways,  perpetually  crowdii^  to  and 
I  fro  and  in  and  out,  like  ants,  are  the  Emigrants 
who  are  going  to  sail  in  my  Emigrant  Ship. 
Some  with  cabbages,  some  with  loaves  of 
bread,  some  with  cheese  and  butter,  some  with 
milk  and  beer,  some  with  boxes  beds  and 
bundles,  some  with  babies— nearly  all  with  chil- 
dren— nearly  all  with  bran-new  tin  cans  for  their 
daitjr  allowance  of  water,  uncomfortably  sug- 
gestive of  a  tin  flavour  in  tlic  drink.  To  and  fro, 
up  and  down,  aboard  and  ashore,  swarming 
here  and  there  and  everywherCj  my  Emigrants, 
ijid  still  as  the  Dock-Gate  swings  upon  its 
hinges,  cabs  appear,  and  carts  appear,  and  vans 
appear,  bringing  more  of  mj  Emigrants,  with 
more  cabbages,  more  loaves,  more  cheese  and 
butter,  more  milk  and  beer,  more  boxes  beds 
and  bundles,  more  tin  oanSi  and  on  those  ship- 
ping investments  accumulated  compound  interest 
of  children. 

I  go  aboard  my  Emigrant  Ship.   I  go  first  to 
the  great  cabin,  and  find  it  in  tlio  usual  condi- 
tion of  a  Cabin  at  that  pass.   Ferspirmg  lands* 
I   men,  with  loose  papers,  aud  with  pens  and  ink- 
stands, pervade  it ;  and  the  general  appearance  of 
things  is  as  if  the  late  Mr.  Amazon's  funeral  iiad 
.    just  come  home  from  the  cemetery,  and  the  dis- 
consolate Mrs.  Amazon's  trustees  found  the 
affairs  in  great  disorder,  and  were  looking  high 
and  low  for  the  wilt.  I  m  out  on  the  poop-deck, 
for  air,  and  surveying  tiie  emierants  on  the  deck 
j   below  (indeed  tliey  are  crowded  all  abont  me, 
I    up  there  too),  find  more  pens  and  inkstands  in 
I   action,  and  more  papers,  and  interminable  eom- 
pjication  respecting  accounts  with  individuals  for 
tin  cans  ana  what  not.   But  nobody  is  in  an  ill 
temper,  nobodv  is  the  worse  for  driuk,  nobody 
swears  an  oatli  or  uses  a  coarse  word,  nobody 
appears  depressed,  nobody  is  weeping,  and  down 
I   upon  the  deck  in  every  corner  where  it  is  pos- 
I   siole  to  find  a  few  spore  feet  to  kneel,  crouch. 
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or  lie  in,  people,  in  every  unsuitable  attitude 
for  writing,  are  writing  letters. 

Now,  I  have  seen  emigrant  ships  before  this  i 
day  in  Juno.  And  these  p6ople  are  sostdkingly 
different  from  all  other  people  in  like  circum- 
stances whom  I  have  ever  seen,  that  I  wonder 
aloud,  "  What  vioultl  a  stranger  suppose  these 
emurrants  to  be !" 

The  vigilant  bright  face  of  the  weather- 
browned  captain  of  the  Amason  is  at  mj  shoul- 
der, and  he  says,  "What,  indeed!   The  most  of  I 
these  came  abwrd  yesterday  evening.  They  came 
from  various  parts  of  England  in  small  parties  ; 
that  had  never  seen  one  another  before.  Vet  they  ! 
had  not  been  a  couple  of  hours  on  board,  when  ! 
they  established  their  own  police,  made  tlieir  own  | 
regulations,  and  set  their  own  watches  at  all  the 
hatchways.   Before  nine  o'clock  the  ship  was  as  i 
orderly  and  as  quiet  as  a  man-of-war."  ! 

I  looked  about  me  again,  and  saw  the  letter-  ' 
writing  going  on  with  the  most  curious  com-  j 
posure.   Fciiectly  abstracted  iu  the  midst  of  the 
crowd ;  while  great  casks  were  swinging  aloft, 
and  being  lowered  into  the  hold;  while  hot 
agents  woe  hurrying  up  and  down,  adjustine 
the  interminable  accidente;  while  two  hundred 
strangers  were  searching  everywhere  for  two 
hundred  other  strangers,  and  were  asking  ques- 
tions about  them  of  two  hundred  more;  while  the 
children  played  up  and  down  all  the  steps,  and 
in  and  out  among  all  the  people's  l^,  and  were 
behold,  to  the  general  dismay,  toppfing  over  all 
the  dangerous  places ;  the  letter-writers  wrote 
on  calmly.    On  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship, 
a  grizzled  man  dictated  a  long  letter  to  an- 
other grizzled  man  in  an  immense  fur  cap ; 
which  letter  was  of  so  profound  a  quality,  that  it 
became  neoessaiy  for  the  amanuensis  at  intervals 
to  take  off  his  fur  cap  in  boUi  his  hands,  for  the 
ventilaHon  of  his  bnuu,  and  stare  at  him  who 
dictated,  as  a  man  of  many  mysteiies  who  was 
worth  looking  at.   On  the  larboard  side,  a  i 
woman  had  covered  a  belaying -pin  with  a  | 
white  cloth,  to  make  a  neat  desk  of  it,  and  was  j 
sitting  on  a  little  box,  writing  with  the  delibera-  i 
tion  of  a  bookkeeper.   Down  upon  her  breast  | 
on  the  planks  of  the  deck  at  this  woman's  feet,  i 
with  her  head  diving  in  under  a  beam  of  the  | 
bulwarks  on  that  side,  as  an  eligible  place  of  ' 
refuge  for  her  sheet  of  paper,  a  neat  and  pretty 
girl  wrote  for  a  good  hour  (she  funted  at  last),  j 
only  rising  to  the  surface  occasionally  for  a  dip 
of  ink.  Alongside  the  boat,  close  to  me  on  the  | 
poop-deck,  another  girl,  a  fresh  weU-gtown 
couutrr  gm,  was  writmg  another  letter  on  the  | 
bare  dec>.   Later  in  the  day,  when  this  self- 
same boat  woB  filled  with  a  choir  who  sang  glees  | 
and  catches  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  singers, 
a  girl,  sang  her  part  mechuiicaUj  all  the  wuile, 
and  wrote  a  letter  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
while  doing  so. 

**  A  stranger  would  be  puzzled  to  guess  the  ; 
right  name  for  these  people,  Mr.  Uncommer- 
cial," says  the  captain. 
"Indeed  he  would." 

"  If  you  hadn't  known,  oonhl  you  ever  have 
supposed—?" 
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How  oould  I !  I  should  have  said  they  irera 
in  their  degree,  the  pick  and  flower  of  En^^d.*' 

"  So  abould  I."  sajs  the  detain. 

"  How  many  are  they  r 

**  Bight  hundred  in  nmnd  luunhen." 

I  went  between-deoks,  where  the  families 
with  cfaiidren  swarmed  in  the  dark,  where  una- 
voidable confusion  had  been  caused  b^  the  last 
amvals,  and  wliere  the  confusioa  was  increased 
by  the  little  preparations  for  dinner  that  were 
going  on  in  eacli  group.  A  few  women  here 
and  tliere,  liad  got  lost,  and  v&e  laughing  at 
it,  and  asking  their  waj  to  their  dwn  people,  or 
out  on  deck  again.  A  few  of  the  poor  children 
were  crying ;  out  otherwise  the  omversal  cheer- 
fulness was  amazine.  We  shall  shake  down 
hj  to-morrow."  "We  aliall  come  all  right  in  a 
day  or  so.*'  "We  shall  bare  more  light  at  sea." 
Such  phrases  I  beard  everywhere,  as  I  groped 
my  way  among  <d)e8ts  and  barrds  and  oeams 
and  onstowed  cargo  and  ring-bolts  and  Emi- 
grants, down  to  uie  lower  deck,  and  thence 
up  to  the  light  of  day  i^ain  and  to  my  former 
station. 

Surely,  an  extraordinaiy  people  in  their 
power  of  self-abstraction !  AU  the  farmer  lett«r- 
writers  were  still  writing  calmly,  and  many 
more  letter-writers  had  broken  oat  in  my 
absence.  A  boy  with  a  bag  of  hooks  in  his 
hand  and  a  slate  u^der  his  arm,  emei^ed  from 
below,  concentrated  himself  in  my  neighbour- 
hood (espyiiv  a  convenient  skyught  for  bis 
purpose),  ana  went  to  work  at  a  sum  as  if  he 
were  st^ne  deaf.  A  father  and  mother  and 
fleveral  young  children,  on  the  main  deck  below 
me,  had  formed  a  family  oirde  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  crowded  restless  gangway,  where  the 
children  made  a  nest  for  themselves  in  a  otnl  of 
rope,  and  the  father  and  mother,  she  anckliog 
the  yoonsest,  discussed  bmily  affairs  as  peace- 
ably as  if  they  vert  in  perfect  retirement,  T 
think  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  in  the 
eight  hundred  as  a  mass,  was  theur  exemption 
from  hurry. 

Eight  hundred  whatP  Geese,  villuaF" 
Eight  hundied  Mobmoxs.  I,  Uncommercial 
IWeller  for  the  firm  of  Human  Interest,  Bro- 
thers, had  coms  aboard  this  Emigrant  Siiip  to 
see  what  Eight  bandred  Latter-Day  Saints  were 
like,  and  I  found  tiiem  (to  the  rout  and  over- 
throw of  all  my  expectations)  like  what  I  now 
describe  with  scrapuloas  exactness. 

The  Mormon  Agent  who  had  been  active  iu 
getting  them  tt^tlier,  and  in  making  Um  con- 
tract with  my  fnends  the  owners  m  the  ship 
to  take  them  as  far  as  New  York  on  their  waji 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
A  compactly-made  handsome  man  in  black,  ra- 
ther short,  with  rioh-hrown  hair  and  beard,  and 
(dear  bright  eyes.  From  his  speech,  I  aliould 
set  him  down  as  American.  Probably,  a  man 
who  had  "knocked  about  the  world"  pretty 
much.  A  man  with  a  irank  open  manner,  ana 
tmshruking  look ;  withal  a  man  of  great  quick- 
ueas.  I  believe  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  my 
Uneonunereial  individuality,  anid  eunseqnenUy  of 
my  immense  Uncommercial  impwtance. 


[Conduotod  br 


UmcokxeeciaIi.  These  are  a  very  fine  set  of 
people  yon  have  broi^t  together  here. 

HoRiiov  Agxhi.  XeSf  su*,  they  are  a  very 
fine  set  of  people. 

UHCOtacEBCUL  (locking  about).  Indeed,  I 
think  it  would  be  difBcult  to  find  Eiglit  hun- 
dred people  togetlier  anywhere  else,  and  find  so  I 
much  beauty  and  so  much  strength  aud  capacity 
for  work  among  tbem. 

MoBHON  Aqent  (not  looking  about,  butlook- 
ingeteadiljat  Uacommercial).  I  tliiuk  so. — We 
sent  out  aoout  a  thousand  more,  yes'day,  from 
Liverpool. 

Uncokkekciai^  You  are  not  going  with  | 
these  emigrants  ?  ' 

MoBJioN  AoBHi,  No,  sir.  I  remain. 

UvcomuBCiAL  But  you  have  been  in  the  | 
Iformon  Territory  ?  i 

MoawoN  AesNi.  Tea;  I  left  Utah  about 
time  years  ago.  ' 

Uncohuercul.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
these  people  are  all  so  cheeiy,  and  make  so  litde  ] 
of  the  immense  distance  before  them. 

UoBMOH  Agski.  Well,  you  see ;  many  of'em  I 
have  friends  out  at  Utah,  and  many  of  *em  look  ■ 
forward  to  meeting  friends  on  tlie  w»y.  ! 

Uncomice&cial.  On  the  way  ?  ^  ' 

MosMON  Agent.  This  way  'tis.   This  ship 
lands  *em  iu  New  York  City.   Then  they  go  on 
by  rail  riglit  away  beyond  St.  Louis,  to  that 
part  of  tlie  Buiks  of  the  Missouri  where  thej  j 
strike  the  Flains.   There,  waggons  from  the  set- 
tlement meet  *em  to  beat  'em  company  on  their  I 
joum^  'cross — twelve  hundred  miles  about.  | 
Indnstrious  people  who  oome  out  to  the  settle-  | 
nuent  soon  gk  wuwons  of  theur  own,  and  so  the  | 
friends  of  some  ofUiese  will  oome  down  in  their   I  •■ 
own  waggons  to  meet  'em.   They  look  forward  ,j 
to  that,  greatly.  ' 

Uncoichbrciii,.  On  their  long  journey  across  ' 
the  Desert,  do  you  arm  them  P  t 

MoBHMf  Agbnt.  Mostly  you  would  find  ' 
they  have  arms  of  some  kind  or  another  already  | 
with  them.   Such  as  had  not  arms  we  should 
arm  across  the  Plaina.  for  the  general  jnoteotka  ■ 
and  defence. 

UscoMjcESCiAL.  Will  these  waggons  Iniiig  I 
down  any  produce  to  the  Missouri  r 

Mo&HOH  Agint.  Well,  since  the  war  broke  ' 
out,  we've  taken  to  growing  cotton,  and  tliejH  j 
likely  bring  down  oottoa  to  be  excbanged  for 
machinery.  We  want  maehineir.  Also  we  j 
have  taken  to  growing  indigq,  which  is  a  fine 
commodity  for  profit.  It  lu^  been  found  that  . 
the  climate  on  the  further  side  of  the  Great  ' 
Salt  Lake  suits  well  for  raising  indigo. 

Uhcohkekciu..  1  am  told  that  these  peoi^ 
now  on  board  are  prlaoipally  from  the  South  i 
of  En^andP  ' 

HosKOM  Ageht.  And  iiom  WaloB.  That's 
true.  I 

UKCOHHxiaoui:..  Bo  yon  get  many  Scotch  f  I 

Mmhon  Aobni.  Not  many. 

Uncokubcul.  Highlanders,  for  instance  P 

Moajioir  Agent.  No,  not  Highlanders, 
liny  ain't  interested  enough  in  mtivefBal  bn- 
thenmod  and  peace  and  good  will 

n,,|,i,  ..ii,.  Coo_t;i|p  i 


aix  the  tear  round. 
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ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND. 
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UKOOKnRCi&L.  The  old  fighting  blood  is 
fltroDg  in  them  F 

Mormon  Aosbt.  Wdl,  jt».  And  besides; 
tfaevVe  DO  ftiith. 

tJNCoifiiEscu.L  (who  has  been  burning  to 
ffet  at  the  Prophet  Jm  Smith,  md  seems  to 
discover  an  opening).   Faith  in  ! 

Mormon  Aosnt  (Far  too  maar  for  Un- 
commercial). Well. — ^lu  anything! 

SiiniUri;  on  this  same  head,  the  Uncommercial 
nuderwent  discomfiture  from  a  Wiltshire  la- 
bourer :  a  simple  fresh-coloured  farm-labourer, 
of  eightrAud-thirty,  vbo  at  one  time  stood  beside 
him  lookii^  on  at  nev  arriTals,  and  with  whom 
he  held  thn  dialogue : 

Uncohheboiu;.  Would  you  mind  my  asking 
TRU  what  part  of  the  country  you  come  from  P 

Wiltshire.  Not  a  bit.  Tneer!  (emltingly) 
Pre  worked  all  my  life  o'  Salisbnrr  Plains  ngtit 
under  tlie  shadder  o^  Stonehenge.  Ion  mightn't 
think  it,  but  I  haire. 

Ukcommebcul.  And  a  pleasant  country  too. 

WnTsuiUB.  Ah !   Tis  a  {deasaot  country. 

Uhcoumbbciaii.  Have  jon  any  ftmily  on 
board? 

WiLTSHiBX.  Two  children,  boy  and  nl.  I 
am  a  widderer,  Jam,  and  I'm  going  out  alonger 
my  bo^  and  gal.  '  Thaf  s  my  giD^  and  she's  a  one 
su  o'  sixteen  (pointing  out  the  girl  who  is  writing 
&  the  boat).  I'll  go  and  fetch  my  bar.  I'd 
UKe  to  abow  you  my  boy.  (Hers  Wiltshire 
disappears,  and  presently  comes  back  with  a  big 
shy  boy  of  twelve,  in  a  superabundance  of  boots, 
vho  is  not  at  all  elad  to  be  presented.)  He  is 
A  fine  boy  too,  and  a  bor  fur  to  work!  (Boy 
having  nndatifolly  bolted,  Wiltshire  drops  him.) 

Ukcoumercial.  It  must  cost  youkgreat  deal 
of  money  to  go  so  far,  three  strong. 

WiLTSHHtB.  A  power  of  money.  Tbeer! 
Eight  shiUen  a  week,  ei^t  abillen  a  week,  ei^t 
shillen  a  week,  put  1^  out  of  the  week's  wages 
for  ever  so  long. 

Uncommkrcial.  I  wonder  how  you  did  it. 

WiLisHiKi  (rec(^ising  in  this  a  kindred 
spirit).  See  theer  now !  1  vender  faov  I  done 
it !  But  what  with  a  bit  o'  subKBiption  beer, 
and  what  with  a  Int  o'  help  tbeer,  it  were  done 
at  last,  though  I  don't  hardly  know  how.  Then 
it  were  unfort'net  for  us,  you  see,  as  we  got  kep* 
in  Kistol  80  long — nirii  a  fortnight,  tt  were — 
on  accounts  of  a  miataKe  wi'  Brother  Halliday. 
Swaller'd  up  money,  it  cUd,  when  we  might  have 
come  straigut  on. 

UHCCiofEKClAL  (delicately  approaching  Joe 
Smith).  You  are  of  the  Mormon  religion,  of 
coarse  ? 

WiLTBHiEE  (confidently).  O  yes,  Fm  a  Mor- 
mon. (Thenreflectively.)I'maMormQn-  (Then, 
looking  round  the  ship,  feigns  to  descry  a  par- 
ticular friend  in  an  empty  spot,  and  efades  the 
Uncommercial  for  evermore.) 

After  a  noontide  pause  for  dinner,  during 
which  my  Emigrants  were  nearly  all  between- 
decks,  and  the  Antason  looked  deserted,  a 
general  muster  took  place.  The  muster  was 
for  the  ceremony  of  passing  the  Government 
Inspector  and  tM  Dmitor.,  HIumb  udhorities 


held  Uieir  temporary  state  wnidshipa,  by  a  cask 
or  two ;  and,  knowing  tiiat  the  whole  Eight 
hundred  emigrants  must  oome  face  to  face  with 
them,  I  took  my  station  behind  the  two.  They 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  me,  I  believe,  and  my 
testimony  to  the  unpretending  gentleness  and 
good  nature  witli  which  they  dischaned  their 
duty,  may  be  of  the  greater  worth.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  flavour  of  the  Cinmmlocation 
Office  about  their  proceedings. 

The  emigrants  were  now  all  on  deck.  They 
were  densely  crowded  aft,  and  swarmed  upon 
the  poop-deck  like  bees.  Two  or  three  Mor- 
mon agents  stood  ready  to  hand  them  on  to  the 
Inspector,  and  to  hand  them  forward  when  therr 
had  passed.  By  what  sttocesaful  means,  aspedal 
aptitude  for  oiganisation  had  been  infused  into 
these  people,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  report. 
But  I  know  that,  even  now,  there  was  no  dis- 
order, hurry,  or  difficulty. 

All  being  ready,  the  first  group  are  handed 
on.  That  member  of  the  partv  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  passenger-ticket  for  tne  whole,  has  been 
warned  by  one  of  the  agents  to  have  it  ready, 
and  here  it  is  in  his  hand.  In  every  instance 
throngli  the  whole  eight  hundred,  without  an 
exception,  this  paper  is  always  ready. 

IMSFBCIO&  (reading  the  ticket).  Jesse  Jobaon, 
Sophronia  Jofason,  Jesse  Jobson  again,  Matilda 
Jooson,  WiUiam  Jobson,  Jane  Jobacra,  Matilda 
Jobsonagain,  Brigfaam  Jobson,  Leraardo  Jobson, 
and  Orson  Jobson.  Are  you  idl  here  f  (g^clng 
at  the  party,  over  his  spectacles). 

Jesse  Jobson  Numbek  Two.  All  here,  sir. 

This  group  is  composed  of  au  old  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  their  mariied  son  and  his  wife, 
and  tiar  family  of  children.  Orson  Jobs<m  is 
a  iittie  child  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms,  Tlie 
Doctor,  with  a  kmd  word  ax  so,  lifts  up  the 
comer  of  the  mother's  shawl,  looks  at  the  child's 
face,  and  toudies  the  little  clenclted  hand.  If 
we  were  aU  as  well  as  Orson  Jobson,  doctoring 
would  be  a  poor  profession. 

Inspbctob.  Quite  right,  Jesse  Jobson.  Take 
your  ticket,  Jesse,  and  pus  on. 

And  away  thej  go.  Monnon  agents  skilful 
and  quiet,  hanc(s  them  on.   Mormon  agent,  . 
skilful  and  quiet,  hands  next  part^  up. 

IN8FECTQ&  (reading  ticket  again).  Susannah 
Cleverly  and  WiUiam  Clero^.  Brother  and 
sister,  eh  f 

SiSTEK  (young  woman  of  buaiiisss,  hostling 

slow  Inotber).  Yes,  sir. 

iNSPECioa.  Very  good,  Susannah  Cleverly. 
Tidui  yoor  ticket,  Susannah,  and  take  care  of  it. 

And  away  they  go. 

Insfsctok  (taking  ticket  agun).  Sampson 
Dibble  and  Dorothy  Dibble  (surveying  a  lery 
old  couple  over  his  spectacles,  witn  some 
surprise).  Your  husband  quite  blind,  Mrs. 
Dibble? 

Mbs.  Dibble.  Yes,  sir,  he  be  stone-blind. 

Mjl  DiBBu  (addresung  the  mast).  Yes,  aii; 
I  be  atone-bliiui. 

Ihspector.  That's  a  bad  job.  Take  your 
tid^et,  Mrs.  Dibble,  and  don't  lose  it,  and  pass 


bigitized  byGuU^l 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Doctor  taps  Mr.  Dibble  on  the  ejebrow  with 
his  forciiuger,  and  awa;  they  go. 

IssPEcioa  (taking  ticket  again).  Anastatia 
Weedle. 

Anastatia  (a  pretty  girl,  iu  a  bright  (Sari- 
baldi,  this  morning  elected  by  unircrsal  suffrage 
the  Beauty  of  the  Ship).  That  is  me,  sir. 

Ikspectos.  Gioin^  alone,  Auastatia  P  . 

Ahastatia  (shaking  her  curls).  I  am  with 
Mrs.  Johsoii,  sir,  but  rre  got  separated  for  the 
moment. 

Inspectoe.  oil!  You  are  with  the  JobsonsP 
Quite  right.  That'll  do.  Miss  Weedle.  Dou't 
lose  your  ticket. 

Away  alie  ffoes,  and  joins  the  Jobsons  uho  are 
waiting  for  her,  and  stoops  and  kisses  Brigham 
Jobson  —who  appears  to  be  considered  too  young 
for  tbe  purpose,  by  several  Momons  rising 
twenty,  who  are  lookinf;  on.  Before  her  exten- 
sive skirts  have  departed  from  the  casks,  a  decent 
widow  stands  there  with  four  children,  and  so 
the  roll  goes. 

The  faces  of  some  of  the  Welsh  people,  among 
whom  there  were  many  old  persons^  were  cer- 
tiunly  the  least  intelligent  J  Some  of  these  emi- 
grants would  have  bungled  sorely,  but  for  the 
durectitig  hand  that  was  always  ready.  The  in- 
telligence here  was  unquestiouablyofalow order, 
and  the  heads  were  of  a  poor  type.  Generally  the 
case  was  the  reverse.  There  were  many  worn 
faces  hearing  traces  of  patient  poverty  and  hard 
work,  and  there  was  great  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  much  undemonstrative  self-respect  among 
this  class.  A  few  young  men  were  going  singly. 
Several  girls  were  going,  two  or  three  together. 
Those  latter  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  refer  back, 
in  my  mind,  to  their  relinquished  homes  and  pur- 
suits. Perhaps  they  were  more  like  country 
milliners,  aud  pupil  tea<d)er8  rather  tawdily 
dressed,  than  any  other  glasses  of  young  women. 
I  noticed,  among  many  little  ornaments  worn, 
more  than  one  photogrub-brooch  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  also  of  tae  late  Prince  Consort. 
Some  single  women  of  from  thirty  to  forty, 
whom  one  might  suppose  to  be  embroiderers, 
or  straw-bonnet-makers,  were  obviously  going 
out  in  quest  of  husbands,  as  finer  ladies  go  to 
India.  That  they  had  anjr  distinct  notions  of  a 
plurality  of  husbands  or  wives,  I  do  not  believe. 
To  suppose  tbe  family  groups  of  whom  the  ma- 
jority of  emigrants  were  composed,  polygamically 
possessed,  would  be  to  suppose  an  absurdity, 
manifest  to  any  one  who  saw  the  fatiiers  and 
mothers. 

I  should  say  (I  bad  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fnct)  tliat  most  familiar  kinds  of  handicratt 
trades  were  represented  here.  Farm-labourera, 
shepherds,  and  the  like,  liad  their  full  sliare  of 
representation,  but  I  doubt  if  they  prepon- 
derated. It  was  interesting  to  sec'  how  the 
leading  spirit  in  tlic  family  circle  never  ffuled 
to  show  itself,  even  in  the  simple  process  of 
answering  to  the  names  as  they  were  called, 
and  checking  off  tlie  owners  of  tbe  names. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  father,  much  ofteuer  the 
mother,  sometimes  a  quick  little  girl  second  or 
third  in  order  of  Beniority.   It  seemed  to  ocour 


for  the  first  time  to  some  heavy  fathers,  what 
lai^e  families  they  had;  and  tttcir  eyes  rolled 
abont,>  during  tbe  calling  of  tbe  list,  as  if  lliej  t 
half  misdoubted  some  otlier  family  to  have  been  i 
smuggled  into  their  own.  Among  all  the  fine  !  [ 
handsome  children,  I  observed  but  two  with  |i 
marks  upon  tlieir  necks  that  were  probably  j, 
scrofulous.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  emi-  i  j 
grants,  but  one  old  woman  was  temporarily  !j 
set  aside  by  the  doctor,  on  snspicion  of  fercr;  i| 
but  even  she  afterwards  obtained  a  clean  bill  of  ■ ' 
health.  i; 

When  all  had  "passed,'*  and  the  afternoon  i' 
began  to  wear  on,  a  black  box  became  visible  oa    i ; 
deck,  which  box  was  in  charge  of  certain  per-  , 
sonages  also  in  black,  of  whom  only  one  md 
the  conventional  air  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  ii 
This  box  contained  a  supply  of  hymn-books,  j 
neatly  printed  and  got  up,  published  at  Liver- 
pool, and  also  in  London  at  the  "  Latter- Dav 
Saints' Book  Dep6t,  30.  Floreuce-stivet."  Some  ! 
copies  were  handsomely  bound;  tli:;  plainer  Ij 
were  the  more  in  request,  aod  many  were  booght.    • ' 
The  title  ran:  "Sacred  Hymns  and  Spiritual  ;, 
Songs  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chiist  of  Latter-  ' 
Day  Saints."   The  Preface,  dated  Manchester,    '  t 
1840,  tau  Uius :—" The  Saints  in  this  counlrv 
have  been  very  desirous  for  a  Hymn  Book 
adapted  to  their  faith  and  worship,  that  th^  [ 
might  smg  the  truth  with  an  understandine 
heart,  and  express  their  praise  joy  and  gratitude  , 
in  songs  adapted  to  tlie  New  and  Everlasting    i : 
CoTenant.   In  accordance  with  their  wishes,  we    ' ' 
liave  selected  the  following  volume,  which  we  p 
hope  will  prove  acceptable  until  a  greater  '• 
variety  canbc  added.  With  sentiments  of  high  con-    ;  '• 
siderationand  esteem,  we  subscribe  ourselves  your 
brethren  in  the  New  and  £verlasting  Covenant, 
Briohau  Yoovg,  Pablev  p.  P&ait,  Joux 
Taylob  "   From  this  book— by  no  means  ex-  , 
planatory  to  myself  of  tbe  New  and  Everlasting  i 
Covenant,  and  not  at  all  making  my  heart  an  ! 
understanding  one  on  the  subject  of  that  mystery 
— a  hymu  was  sung,  which  aid  not  attract  any 
great  amount  of  attention,  and  was  supported 
liy  a  rather  select  circle.   But  the  choir  iu  the  \ 
boat  was  very  popular  and  pleasant ;  and  there 
was  to  have  "been  a  Band,  only  the  Cornet  was 
late  in  comiug  on  board.   In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  a  mother  appeared  from  shore,  in  ' 
search  of  her  daughter,  "  who  had  run  away  with  | 
the  Mormons."   She  received  every  assistance 
from  the  Inspector,  but  her  daughter  was  not 
found  to  be  on  boara.   The  saints  did  not  seem    j  ■ 
to  me,  particularly  interested  in  finding  her. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  the  gidlcj  became  fiiU 
of  tea-kettles,  and  an  agreeabw  fragrance  of  tea 
pervaded  the  ship.  There  was  no  scrambling  or 
jostling  for  the  hot  water,  no  ill  humour,  no  quar> 
relliof^.  As  the  Amazon  was  to  sail  with  the 
next  tide,  and  as  it  would  not  be  high  water  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left  her  with 
her  tea  in  full  action,  and  her  idle  Steam  Tug 
lyiiig  by,  deputing  steam  and  smoke  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Tea-kettlcs.  > 

1  afterwards  learned  that  a  Despatch  was  sent 
home  by  the  captain  before  he  struck  out  into 
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the  ^ide  Atlantic,  highly  extolling;  the  behaviour 
of  these  EmiKrants,  and  the  perfect  order  and 
propriety  of  all  their  social  arrangements.  What 
IS  in  store  for  the  poor  people  ou  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  ^hat  happy  delusions  tliey 
are  labouring  under  now,on  what  miserable  blind- 
ness  their  eyes  may  be  opened  then,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  But  I  vent  on  board  their  ship 
to  bear  testimony  against  them  if  they  deserred 
it,  as  I  fully  believed  they  would;  to  my  great 
astonishment  they  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  my 
predispositions  and  tendencies  must  not  affect 
me  as  an  honest  \ritness.  I  vent  over  the 
Amazon's  side,  feeling  it  impossible  to  deny  that, 
so  far,  some  reraailuiDle  influenee  had  prodoccd 
a  remarkable  result,  which  belter  known  InfLu- 
encea  hare  often  missed.* 

THE;  JUDGE  AND  THE  BISHOP. 
AS  AUTUEarie  namasmx  orbosiclb. 

L 

Ikola  city  is  old  and  staid ; 

Long  of  pedigree,  Il^lit  of  purse; 

Wedded  to  dulness  for  better  Tor  vorw, 
And/ar  too  genteel  for  trade  ! 

Imola  liH  at  the  Apennlne's  foot, 

Where  the  brood  rich  plain  sweeps  out  to  the  aes, 

Midway  along  the  Iq^eam  of  "  tlie  BooL" 
A  limb  wrenched  free 
From  the  great  Roman  tree; 

Snatched  and  tugged  for;  battered  and  bought; 

Leagnered  and  plundered ;  bandied  and  caught ; 
Till  Juliua  the  fierce,  of  the  tiiple  crown, 
Clawed  at  it,  gripped  it,  and  crunched  it  down. 
As  a  lawyer  gobbles  a  fee. 

Since  then  uvea  Imola,  dozily  ever, 

Witli  a  very  grand  bridge  o'er  a  very  small  river; 

Owning  no  Bona,  solemn  or  gay 

Snve  its  site  on  the  long  Flsminian  Way ; 
Some  heavy  stone  shields  o\-er  cavemons  porches 
With  twisticumtwirlles  of  iron,  for  torches ; 
The  Via  Flaminia,  whfefa  nobody  traces ; 
Two  glorified  saints  in  two  plate-glass  cases ; 
Some  grim  old  palaces,  stem  and  stark 
In  grim  old  thoronglifares,  narrow  and  dailc ; 
One  Arabic  Codex,  which  nobody  reads ; 
And  sundry  old  coaches  (the  Bishop's  is  one), 
Which  trundle  on  holidays  forth  in  the  snn. 
And  look  as  if  vehicle^  maatera  and  steeds 
Had  jnst  toddled  ont  of  the  Ark. 

Stay]  I'd  forgotten  her  modem  claim 

To  worthy  note  on  the  rolls  of  feme. 

Imola  kM  had  two  sons  of  name ; 


(Stepsons,  that  is,)  in  her  reverend  lap 

Dandled,  and  fed  on  episcopal  pap 
Till  ruddy  and  ripe  for  the  papal  throne. 
Pius  the  seventh  P.  M.  was  one. 
(Ofcourae  I  don't  mean  by  those  letters  to  tax  him 
as 

Anything  meaner  than,  Fontifox  Alaxiuius-) 
And  John  Uastai,  his  present  Bentitade, 
Her  other  hope  (a  most  promising  child, 

But  a  trifle,  follts  tell  ns,  too  simple  and  mild), 
Was  Bishop  then  twenty  winters  syne, 
Just  then  returned  from  a  Southern  latitnd?; 
An  easy,  cozy,  smiling  divine, 
Who  played  hia  billiards,  and  dpped  his  wine. 
Quavered  hia  mass  wltbont  tear  or  reproach, 
Gave  his  blessing,  and  rode  In  his  coach 

Wlienever  the  day  was  Bne. 
He  is  the  hero  of  out  story. 
Though  he'd  not  yet  come  to  popedom'a  glory. 

n. 

At  Imola  also  lived  Bernard  llontani, 
Ex.Gonfaloni^r 
(As  wlio  should  say,  mayor). 
A  good  plain  fellow,  with  grizzled  luur, 
A  dear  grey  eye,  a  bold  bluff  nos^ 
And  a  beard  that  was  bushy  and  grew  as  It  clioie. 
A  cheerful  soul  as  you'd  wiali  to  meet ; 
Mild  as  the  Bishop,  but  not  so  sweet, 
With  twice  the  brains,  and  none  of  the  blaniev'. 
Yet  he  bad  liis  share 
Of  coil  and  ear^ 
Had  Bernard  Uontsoi,  Ex-Gonfalonl&r ; 
For  he  was  ex-jud^e  of  the  census  too 
(Wliatever  such  judges  may  have  to  do), 
And  the  second  ex  with  which  he  was  cursed, 
In  right  Roman  fashion 
Of  numeration. 
Gave  twofold  valne  and  weight  to  the  first, 
And  tonehed  his  heart  In  the  tmderest  apot, 
For  theJudgesUp  brought  cash,  though  the  mayor* 
ship  did  not. 
And  the  young  UontanIs  multiplied  quick; 
Their  butter  grew  thin,  though  their  bread  was 
thick; 

And  the  Roman  Cutia,  emel  and  sly, 
Which  owed  him  a  grudge,  it  best  know  why. 
Watching  its  time  with  a  greedy  eye, 
And  marking  ilia  need,  cut  off  the  supply 
From  the  man  it  hated  and  feared. 
For,  to  tell  the  cause  of  the  sudden  prostration 
From  honour  and  ease,  into  quasi  starvation, 
Which  lay  at  the  root, 
Beyond  all  dispute. 
Of  Hontani'a  .  .  .  we'll  call  it  eondiga  visitation  j 
'Twas  .  .  .  that  trncnlent  bushy  beard! 

nt. 

For  those  were  the  days  when  Italian  jaws 
Were  mown  with  a  scythe  of  Draconian  laws, 
Which  branded  the  hair  on  men's  lips  and  chins 
As  the  outcrop  of  each  of  the  deadly  sins. 
Beards  of  all  hues,  and  beards  of  all  patterns, 
From  sainted  Lo}>dla*8  to  Solon's  or  Saturn's, 
Beards  of  all  grades,  down  to  tuft  and  imperial. 
As  contraband  samples  of  peecant  material, 
Were  scored  on  the  ledgers  of  gendarme  and 
priest. 

In  capital  letters ;  The  Hark  of  the  Beast! 
And  deemed  an  appendage  aa  foul  and  outrageous 
As  Medusa's  snake  head-dress,  and  ettieA  more  con- 
tagkmst 


*  After  this  Uncommercial  Journey  was  printed, 
1  happened  to  mention  the  experience  it  describes 
to  Hb.  MoKCKTOir  HiLKES,  H.P.  That  gentleman 
then  showed  me  an  article  of  his  writing,  in  The 
£diaf»irgh  liniew  for  January,  1862,  which  is 
liighly  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  and  literary 
research  concerning  these  Latter-Day  Saints.  I 
flndlnltthefollowlngsentences:  " The Sdect Com. 
mEttee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  on  emigrant  ships 
for  1854  summoned  the  Slonnon  agent  and  pas- 
senger-broker before  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  ships  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  '  Pas- 
sengers Act'  could  be  depended  upon  for  comfort 
and  aeeurity  In  the  same  degree  as  those  nnder  his 
admlnlstratioB.  The  Hormon  ship  is  a  Family 
under  strong  and  accepted  discipline  with  every 
prevision  fitf  cHnfiHt,  deoonini,.aiid  internal  peace. 
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Ay  I  tfaom  were  the  days  when  beared  and 

bound, 

Italy  Inv  in  her  blank  despair; 
Ankles  fettered— ftc«  to  the  gronnd— 
Atbes  elatting  her  rsdiant  bair — 
Bared  to  the  kiss  of  tbe  despot's  lip- 
Bared  to  th«  lash  of  the  Croat's  wbipl 

"  Wiieio  is  thy  God  ?    Is  be  deaf  or  sleeping  ?" 

Laughed  the  tormentors,  close  at  her  ear. 

"  Sing  na  f;ay  songs  1    Art  tiioo  hoarse  wltb  weep- 
ing? 

Smile  ns  gay  sralleat  Art  thou  «old  with  fm  V* 
And  the  slave  srood  pale  at  ber  masters'  rerel  j 

Spread  the  cbtdce  riands  and  poared  tbe  wine, 
Poured  her  sons'  blood,  and  her  danghters'  beaaty, 
— Shuddering  alck  at  her  nameless  duty — 
Into  the  cups  of  the  Holocb-dertl, 
The  huge  blind  idol  of  fight  INvina, 
Which  sat  and  stared  in  ita  goWen  shrine, 
With  hand  on  knee,  and  impotent  feet. 
Stolidly  (^ocd  to  the  judgnunt-aeat ; 
While  evermore 
On  the  blood-stained  floor, 
Its  Flamens,  and  Augurs,  and  men  of  might, 
Wronght  their  fierce  org^e  to  Aver  height, 
'Mid  clank  of  scourges,  and  shriek  of  dares. 
And  bollow  tramp  over  echoing  graTca ; 
Bound  and  round, 
Pounding  tbe  groond ; 
While  high  overhead  in  cadence  slow, 
Hie  idol  wagged  its  horrible  poll 
To  and  fro  I    To  and  fro ! 
Dc^gedly  clanging  tbe  words  of  woe, 
"  In  atatn  quo  I   In  statn  qno  1" 
O'er  the  moDBtrons  Camagnole. 

T. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  days  I  spask  of 
That  beards,  and  hato,  and  tricolored  ties, 
Were  thorns  in  ItaUan  rulers'  eyes ; 
As  signs  and  meanings 
Of  radical  leanings, 
Which  somehow  their  subjects  had  got  a  trick  of. 
And  the  Austrian  eagle,  motherly  bird  I 
Teadiing  her  eaglets  to  scratch  and  peck, 
Ifade  tbam  shrewd  gangers  of  look  and  word. 
And  fed  them  im  blood  . . .  £rom  modtei*$  neck ; 
Showed  Hum  hard  lying  was  wiser  than  fighting, 
And  proved  that  tui  good  comes  of  ni4ing  and 
writing. 

ITsy,  so  far  cherished  their  imtation 
At  Uie  joke  of  a  "  so-CHlled"  Italian  nation. 
That  even  if  tbe  factious  looked  up  in  their  pain 
To  a  sky  ]nst  swept  by  a  shower  of  rain. 
Your  true-bred  birro  would  glower  askance 
At  the  rainbow  spanning  the  cloud- expsnse, 
And,  setting  his  teeth,  thus  snlkily  ponder: 
"Those  rascals  have  some  anderstandiag  up  yonder] 
A  triooloied  signal  1  No  sane  man  can  doubt  of  it, 
If  Uw  orang*  and  blue  war*  a  little  waabed  ont 
of  it!" 

Tl. 

Hontani  held,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
A  perilous  fnitb,  for  that  place  and  day, 
Alxiut  liberty,  justice,  political  crimes, 
The  Gonnul  of  Trent,  and  the  "  drift  of  the  limes 
As  if  bleuing,  oot  banning,  came  best  from  tbe 
altar, 

And  "  Eccl&sia"  translated,  ought  not  to  mean  kakar. 
But,  alas  1  with  a  neslful  of  months  to  feed, 
Men  do  strain  a  point  In  tha  houesteat  craad. 


Montani's  poor  oil-cmse  ran  .lower  antl  lower, 

As  bia  lataat-bom  blessing  was  joxt  to  tbe  Iufb. 

So  when  somebody  talked  of  appealing  to  Boms,  i 

Mistress  Uontani  said,  "  Idling  at  home, 
And  grurabliiig  because  people  woaUn't  conspire 
Was  like  osing  that  oil-cmse  to  put  out  the  fixe  1 
If  he,  like  so  many,  would  pocket  hia  prid^  j 
And  beg  back  his  jadgeehip . . .  What?  .  . .  Well  J 
had  he  tried?" 

Thus,  after  ten  days  of  storm  or  so. 

From  momiag  to  night,  blow  high,  blow  low, 

Montanl  made  np  his  mand  to  go 
Straight  off  to  Rome ;  to  r*pndi*ta  thinking ; 
To  bnrtar  bis  soul  fbr  mera  eating  and  drinkingf  ; 
To  look  upon  freedom  as  out  oC  men's  reach. 
And  strive  to  ke^  cool  if  some  prieatly  adviser,  i 
Or  laced  humble  servant  of  Pontiff  or  Kaiaar, 
Should  chance  to  remark,  as  be  twiddled  hia  ring 
(In  a  jocular  tone,  as  a  very  smart  thing), 
or  bean^l  Italy,  grand  in  her  shame, 
'iliat  she  was  but "  a  mere  geographical  uainB," 
Or  a  farcical  figure  of  speeobl 
ft  •  •  «  • 

Our  hero  takes  his  resolve^  in  fine, 
And  bis  place,  for  next  Tuesday  at  baltaflar  nine ; 

Then  write*  to  a  tried  friend  at  Bota%  to  st plain 

The  cause  of  hia  ooming,  the  bow  and  the  when. 
And  to  make  the  results  of  his  joamey  more  feaalMe^ 
Entreats  him  to  Kraaaa  every  wheel  that  is  greaaahie; 
Seta  fbrtb  to  a  nicety  how  tba  case  aUnds  with  Mm, 
And  winds  up,  by  hoping  ha  soon  shall  shake  buds 
with  him. 

Then,  Jots  down  the  dtmM  to  bo  called  npan  fin^ 

Packs  up  bis  trnnk. . .  and  preparosfiM- the  want.  | 
But  Mistress  Hontani  bad  beard  fiion  a  masin. 
That  the  caae  would  be  settled  at  «noe^  by  •  doaen 
Introdactory  words,  if  the  Bishop  wrote 'em,  ,| 
To  tbe  Cardinal  Sec,  the  Pope's  faotutom. 
So,  her  ghostly  director,  a  Jesuit  bmthar,  | 
Entreated  the  Blslu^'s  chief  alnionn^  mother 
To  pre^  ft  request,  aa  bnmbU  aa  Avran^ 
To  Monsignord's  Braailian  ssrvaaL 
And  on  Sunday,  after  hig^  maas  and  "  OoUatian," 
Montani  (not  guessing 
Thdr  tervUe  finessing). 
With  a  potent  feeling  of  disinclination,  | 
— His  fiuk  grey  ^e  a  trifle  sadder,  '| 
But  that  beard  aa  mad  as  of  (dd,  or  madge^--  | 

Stood  ttte-h.t«te  with  Honslgnor^ 

Telling  tbe  rigfate  and  wronp  of  bis  story,  | 
In  a  pleasant  room,  with  the  windows  wide,  \ 
And  a  Mexican  parrot  peicbed  at  its  side, 
Which,  riled  by  Moutani's  beard,  no  doubt, 

HoUoa'd   J\fmmir  wblcb  ineana»  "  Qet  oot  l" 

TTt.  I 

The  Bishop  smiled  and  looked  sleek  the  iriiile 
(Lord  Burleigh's  shake  was  a  fool  to  his  smile  1^ ; 
And  listening  smoothed  with  bis  fingers  taper 
The  wUty-bnnra  sheet  ol  ■  Bonu  paper. 
Which  told,  In  its  "  ftndgn  Intelllgaos"  bow 
In  fear  of  a  Carbonaio  tow 

The  yotug  King  ot  Ni^los,  called  after*  nrdft 

Bomba, 

Had  lately  most  luckily  bagged  a  good  number 
Of  daogerooB  characters,  fifteen  or  twenty. 
In  the  Jail  of  Sauit  Mary,  sumamed  '*  Afparma," 
Or  "  Apparma,"  most  likely  becanaa  'twas  ao  pUio, 
Once  in,  that  no  soul  wuuld  get  out  oat  again. 

Quoth  tbe  Bishop  :  "  Be  sealed  1 

You're  shamefnliy  treated, 
i>ear  sir  I  and  yonr  enaoiias  mmit  be  dafaaled. 
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Socb  TD«n  OS  yoa  baT«  a  moral  foroe.  .  .  . 

I  kn«w  you.  by  name;  and  by  tiglU  ...  of 
coone  1" 
Here  he  stroked  his  face 
WHh  significant  graee  ; 
And  hte  smile,  as  |dain  aa  a  snilla  cosld  conny  it, 
Meant,  "Bird*  oTa  ftatbar . . .  tftnadaiedaqr  U!" 

Ifontani  bowed  . . .  sad  ooca  ■gain 

Tbe  plaoHbie  prelata  pttcbed  off  bis  strain : 
**ToHom«?  ay,  sorely.    Y<nir  ttionc^'s  my  own, 
Sucb  men  as  you  sbonld  be  seen  and  known. 
If  I  can  help  yoa  .  .  .  D<m*t  say  no  I 
A  letter?  . . .  with  pleasutel   When  do  you  go? 
Tneeday  ?   Yoa'U  call  on  dw  mfnistflr,  di  ? 
in  write  bim  a  line  witboni  deh^. 
Send  vhen  yoa  please.  Air  It.    Fedrol  tbe  doer ! 
Would  I  bad  known  ol  yvat  aase  baftm ! 
Be  snre,  what  Ma  EmlMDee  mm,  lie'll  do! 
Good  momingi    Tain  eooragal    Soeb  men  as 
you  I"  . . . 

Here  Umitsni  went  ont,  baiP  ^ad,  half  Mrry ; 
Bat  fmded  be  heard,  throvgh  Ma  mental  florrr. 
The  parrot  (whioh  looked  too  lasy  to  bodge) 
Jerit  out  in  ehaddlng  tones,  aa  be  bong 
Pomponsly  sucking  his  fat  grey  tongue^ 
Something  which  might  be,  if  said  or  sui^, 
The  Mexican  Spanish  for .  . .  "  Fodger 

Tin. 

The  Bishop  bammed  a  Gregorian  tone 
As  he  wrote  two  letters  that  aftemotm. 
Both  were  enclosed  in  tbe  sdf-same  manner, 
And  sealed  with  a  Psschsl  Lamb  and  a  banner. 
Both  had  "  Dear  brother"  atop  of  tbe  sheet, 
Both  were  io  characters  pretty  and  neat, 
With  a  aaperscription  as  neat  and  as  pretty, 
**  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Sec.  Benietti." 
Both  had  "  Mastai"  snbscnbed  in  conclusion. 
And  both  had  superlatives  strewn  In  profusion. 
He  laid  them  both  on  the  same  bureau, 
And  patted  tbem  smooth  as  be  placed  them  so ; 
And  there  yon  mlgfat  see  a  dash  and  a  dot. 
Which  only  one  of  tbe  pair  hod  got. 
Then,  with  his  red-taaselled  hat  on  his  head — 
Jot  the  time  bad  come  for  his  doily  rumble — 
The  Bishop  rang  for  his  lacquey,  and  said, 
"  Pedro!    Those  letters  . .  .  make  no  jumble. 
Tkal  for  the  post,  with  the  dash  - . .  hwk  there  I 
TlUf  for  Montanl;  and  pray  take  cutRr' 
And  PedrO}  the  gravest  of  lacqueys  and  men, 
(Who'd  never  &llen  into  a  blunder  till  then). 
With  a  nose  like  a  hawk,  and  an  eye  like  a  boa — 
A  lay  brother  once,  of  a  oonvent  at  Goa — 
Whua  trying  his  utmost  to  give  salisfactioa 
Made  one  small  tj^utjltn^  ^hich  reverted  the  traus- 
actioB) 

Sent  the  letter  wndasbed  to  tbe  post,  like  a  zany. 
And  delivered  the  other,  himieif,  to  Montani! 

uc 

The  sun  was  enough  to  bake  you.  brown, 
When  tbe  ''  £oman  Exprasa"  drove  out  of  the 
town, 

With  its  passengen  packed  in  a  jingling  machine, 
T«ry  billon  the  qtrfngs  i  of  a  sickly  pea^reen ; 
With  thica  bones,  a  peatlMy  who  cracked  a  huge 

whip. 

And  rope  harness  enough  to  have  rigged  ont  a  ship. 

Wearily,  wearily,  onwards  it  bore. 
The  poor  soak  were  grimy  with  dust  to  the  core. 
And  some  of  them  amokcdj  and  most  of  tbem  sworel 
Bat  whether  from  waarlnteB,  son-stroke,  or  sorrow, 
Montani  fall  111  ai  aa  Inn  ob  the  menowi 


Lay  tbwe  a  fortnight,  curatog  bis  iatev 

Then  fevered,  and  jaded, 

And  almost  light-beaded, 
Senrried  to  Rome  at  a  desperate  rate, 

And  met  with  his  Irimd 

At  the  Journey's  end, 

Jnst  indde  the  P<q^61o  gate, 

X 

Then  there  was  a  kisung,  embracing,  and  greeting, 
Snch  as  bearded  Italians  indulge  in  on  meeiiag. 

The  Roman  welcomed  his  friend  wiih  a  jest, 
And  bailed  him  "Sir  Judge,"  as  it  seemed,  witliout 
reasmi; 

Which  poor  sad  MontMii  thought  quite  ont  of  setuon, 

And  rather  anfeeling  at  best! 
But  once  the  embracing  and  kissing  got  over, 
He  (looking  glum  as  a  Jilted  lover, 
And  hearing  the  other  say,  "  Fonunate  wight  1") 
Seemed  thne  parts  ready  to  aob  oatrigbt ; 

And  criwi  abnipUy,    Whu  eaa  1  do  ? 

Toull  never  teaeh  me  to  fawn  or  to  sue  I" 
'<  Do !"  qnotb  the  friend.    **  Ton  faiaatiaUs  fellow  E 
Tour  basineaa  is  all  but  tbmt,  I  tell  yon  1 
A  man  thafa  blest  with  irach  high  prelection 
Hss  irat  to  vote  tar  bis  own  election. 
With  a  Cardinal  Minirtar's  help  to  win  It, 
Hia  aoit  it  won,  or  tbe  devil's  in  itl" 

Montenl  atanil— Montasd  Mattered— 

"Ministerl  .  .  .  Snitl'*  .  .  .  was  all  he  uttered, 
While  the  otfaer  ran  on,  as  his  tongue  were  battered. 
"  Ay  I  when  I  angled,  with  congee  and  imh^ 
(Just  as  yon  bade  me), 
For  &iCTda  that  could  aid  me, 
I  found  that  Bemetti  was  doing  my  werk; 
Prsiaing  yoar  principles  up  lUte  a  broifaer'a ; 
Painting  some  trails  out,  and  sketching  in  otlierB; 
Making  you  look  a  few  shades  less  riiapsedioal 
Than  your  namesake  the  saint;  yon  legeneiato 
prodigal  I 

I  thought  to  be  sure  'twaa  a  marveUous  thing, 
Bat  ...  we  know  that  a  ahe-wolf  once  suckled  a 
Uogl 

And  now  .  ,  .  (Don't  look  hdpleeS)  as  thongh  I 
apoke  Greek  to  yw  I) 
Go  to  Bemetti!   PnlMve  b^s  at  hooM. 
Yoa've  got  to  thank  him,  and  he  wants  to  speak  to 
yon. 

Say  yoi^  arrived  bnt  Ola  hwtaat  at  Bone." 
"  Stop  I  IVe  a  letter  of  recommendation"  .  -  . 
Groaned  poor  Montani,  whose  strength  waa  spent. 

"Letter!  perbaecol  you're  mt*  of  your  atalioin. 
Don't  wait  to  find  it  1 
He'll  never  mind  it 
Go,  if  you're  wise  I"  .  .  .  and  Montani  went. 

SL 

Down  in  tbe  court-yard  are  columns  and  coadtes, 
Up  the  great  stalresse,  marbles  and  gold, 
Over  each  portal  Montani  spproacliM, 
Through  each  h^  room 
With  iu  statues  and  gloom, 
Rooms  that  seemed  infinita— 
(One  had  a  Nymph  in  it) 
Droops  the  rich  door  cnrtldn,  fold  upon  fold. 

In  the  great  hall  are  prelates  colloqnbig. 
On  Roee  Montani  ...  a  lacqoey  before 
Whispers  bis  name,  as  he'd  acaroe  let  Aa  n^e 
in  .  .  . 

Heav^osl  Monrignori  cranes  ont  to  the  door  1  .  .  ■ 
Beekonabhn  ommfd  .  .  .  Montani,  grown  stronger, 
Stammera  .  .  .    The  BUiop  . . .  astnagw  .  .  . 
esfloi^l  .  >  ■ 
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,  "  Nay !"  bows  the  Ministtpr.  "  Stnngcr  no  longer! 
A  friend  of  Mostai's!    IIov  couJtf  I  rerose  ?'' 

•  •  *  •  • 

It  ie«med  that  (lie  note  the  Bishop  bad  penned, 
Whkh  had  come     tb«  poat 
In  two  days  at  most, 
Begging  BenetU  to  "  >av«  from  alnklng 
On«  of  the  real  right  way  of  thinUng," 
Had  been  sngar  and  cream  from  end  to  end. 
Acting  on  which  with  a  will  I  trow, 
fiemctti  hod  put  faU  hand  to  the  plough ; 
And  before  MontanI,  a  little  elate, 
Uade  hu  last  bow,  ha  waa  told  that  hb  fate 
Should  be  axed  to  his  liking,  and  all  set  straight, 
As  soon  as  the  law  wonld  allow. 

XIL 

But  It  didn't  allow  for  several  days ; 
Nay,  the  cause  seemed  aticliing  in  miry  ways, 
And  taking  a  turn,  which  may  be  defined 
As  a  chill  of  (be  semi-chronic  kind. 
And  poor  Montani,  who'd  squandered  more 
Cash  than  he  on^t,  from  bis  AaUow  itor^ 
Thouj^t  it  was  better  (o  hie  him  home 
Than  wait  for  snccess  that  was  sure  to  come. 
So  he  left  hia  card  at  the  Minister's  gate 
(Who'd  a  pnln  in  hia  head,  and  had  got  up  late). 
And,  while  he  was  packing  his  small  portmanteau, 
— Which  bia  friend  the  Roman  muU  lend  a  band 
to— 

Out  of  his  beat  frillad  diirt  Oetv  ftll 
A  small  sealed  letter;  be  knew  It  well. 
With  its  superscription  so  neat  and  pretty, 
"  Hia  Excellence  Cardinal  Sec  Beruetti." 
"  Faith  1"  aays  thu  friend,  "  before  you  bum  it, 
OpMi  that  letter^you  can't  return  it ! 
A  mere  introductory  line  or  so. 
Still,  I  eoafm  X  should  like  to  know 
Bow  those  old  fogtea  palaver  each  other." 
He  broke  the  eoclosiue,  andread  .  .  . 

"  Dear  Bnthw ! 
"  One  of  those  rascals,  of  whom  we've  too  many, 
A  vile  saw-cttlotte  of  the  name  ctf  Kontani, 
Once  judge  ot  the  Census  and  GonUcmUr ; 
—He  waa  mainly  tamed  ont  by  ny  fbrealgbl  and 
care — 

Has  been  here  to  consult  me  about  the  affair; 
For  it  ssema  he's  intrading — hia  cash  running 
short — 

To  petltiMi— a  sneak  I— for  employment  at  coart. 
He'll  bring  you  a  letter  under  my  bandf 
Requesting  you'll  help  bim  at  Borne ;  for  remember, 
Tbtne  villains  have  always  sharp  kuives  at  com- 
mand, 

And  /  live  among  them,  from  June  to  December. 
Bat  I  hardly  need  beg,  when  he  calls  at  year  pa- 
lace, 

That  you'll  snub  him .. .  exclude  him . . .  pnt  ^okes 

u  his  wheel . . . 
And  . . .  perhaps  he'll  do  something  to  merit  cold 

steel, 

Or  promotion  ...  as  high  as  the  gallows : 
We've  got  our  share  ol  these  knarea . . .  Ood  mend 
'em! 

Banting  of  Italy,  Freedom,  and  lUght. 

Yon,  who've  St.  Angeb,  know  where  to  send  'em. 

Verbam  saptentil  Godbleaayoul  Good  night  I— 

Sdok  (o  '  non  posinmus.'   TAtrt  our  deftnca  la. 

Youre^ 

Johjuh.  Mastai.  Epis.  IiioLEirsu. 
P.8.  By-the-by,  if  he  hasn't  appeared, 
Tdl  yoDE  forUt,  the  Sellow'a  a  jus  with  a  bubd." 


zm. 

Such  was  the  writing  that  met  thw  eyes. 
The  *<  sansculotte  raacaU"  laid  it  down ) 
And  first  tb^  stared  with  a  blank  aniprise^ 
Then  lauglied  a  laugh  that  was  not  their  own. 
For  now  tbey  could  measure  the  gulf  which  lay 

Yawning,  and  blaclc,  and  full  &  their  way. 
Now  tbey  could  value  the  honeyed  civility 
Bom  from  the  bramble  of  priestly  hostility. 
Whence  came  the  check,  they  oould-now  nuder- 
stand; 

For  a  clue,  once  caught,  runs  up  to  the  hand. 
They  aaw  that  their  riddle  at  last  was  read. 
By  the  Cardinal  Minister's  pain  In  the  bead; 

And  they  both  confessed 

That  the  pride  of  the  Jest 
Waa.  ..tImrtnutingMch  ropes  of  sand! 
Th^,  wbo  had  dreamed  thay  could  read  at  alSht 
The  crabbed  cyphw  of  priestly  wilea, 

With  its  black  for  white, 

And  its  wrong  made  right ; 
To  be  puzzled,  and  pozed,  and  outwitted  quit* 

By  a  batch  of  prelatical  smiles ! 
So  the  laugh  waa  tagged  with  a  shrewd  xemone. 
Conscience  spoke  up,  and  waa  heard  perforce. 

And  each  grew  aliy 

Of  the  otber'a  eye, 
As  tbey  locked  the  portmanteau  and  said  "  Goad- 
by;" 

Tacitly  swearing  never  again 

To  oany  s  candle  in  BealieboVs  train, 

Or,  knowing  the  better,  to  ^ck  out  the  worse. 

XIV. 

Hrau  went  Hontant,  much  lighter  of  pelf, 
Rumbling  along  by  the  "  Roman  Express." 
His  failure  at  Rome  had  turned  out  a  aucceaa. 
For  he'd  lost  his  last  scudo,  and  won  back  . .  .  klat- 

Deeply  be  vowed  that  no  Bp-deep  com^ying. 
No  abnfHIng  and  qulbUlng,  no  M aitcr-dcnying 
Should  sully  him  more, 
"Stir  make  hia  heart  sore 
With  wasting  Ite  manhood  in  wearily  trying 
To  find  out  where  reticence  slides  into  lying; 
While  striking  a  balance  'twixt  suttatance  and  form 
And  striving  to  save  ito  core  sound  from  the  worm  I 

So  his  eheeiy  fkce  was  aa  fresh  as  a  rose, 
Hie  beard  was  still  bushy,  and  grew  as  it  chose^ 
His  grey  eye  was  fearless,  and  UufT  was  his  vom, 
And  his  laugh  rang  as  true  as  of  yore! 
He  never  sknlked  into  doorwaj^  now 
When  the  Bishop's  wheels  on  the  pavement  sounded* 
But  pulled  off  his  hat  with  ...  0  such  a  bow ! 
That  his  Eminence  ,  ,  .  looked  confouodedl 
As  to  the  family  ways  and  means; 
Thick  shoes,  maccaroni,  and  haricot  beans; 
He  toiled  for  them  bravely  from  dawn  to  daifc, 
Drudging  away  aa  a  banker's  clerk. 
And,  aftCT  hours,  in  his  awning's  shade, 
As  he  sipped  his  glassful  of  lenwMada 
With  a  few  old  chuma, 
Forgetting  his  snma, 
Ue'd  often  allude  to  the  blunder  he'd  made ; 
And  sometimes  jvophesy  (birri  permitting) 
Great  days  ahead,  through  the  dari^nese  iitting. 
When  a  righteous  reform  sbonld  nnfrid  by  degnei  id 
Light  to  men's  eyes, 
Untainted  by  spies, 
Or  severe  domiciliary  vi^ts ! 

XV. 

And  when  Mistress  Montani  did  one  day  sneer 
(For  the  ghostly  director  stiU  had  her  car) 
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At  tbefbmotu  joom«y  which  ended  la  nought, 
Be  said  . . .  ihvy  wereattthig  at  table — "My  dear! 
/was  the  dunce, 
Let  us  eay  it  at  onco— 
For  tbinking  to  catch,  irbere  'twas  tun  I'd  get 
caught. 

Bat  for  one  Uttle  error  .  .  .  remember,  my  lltnl 
Ton  night  now  be  a  rdlct,  initead  of  a  wiTe ; 
For  onr  ReeerendUntni  all  are  the  ume, 
They  nerer  forgive  one  for  wiooing  a  game. 
But  Booner  or  later,  the  blood-sucking  crew 
Win  back  what  they'd  lost,  and  with  interest  too  ! 
Though  tbo  price  they  exact  from  a  recreant  sinner 
Depends  on  the  pastoral  grade  of  the  winner, 

And  varies  in  height 

With  the  strength  cf  his  spite, 
From  a  violent  death,  to  an  abstinwicfl-dinner ; 
For  a  f^iar,  when  foiled,  liolds  bis  peace,  and  contrives 
To  work  out  bis  will  through  our  mothers  and  wivej. 
By  fast-days,  and  penance,  and  pious  suggestion, 

While  a  Bisbop  enraged, 

G-jts  you  quintly  caged, 
And  SerA-us  Servorum  applies  you  '  the  qneption.' 
You  know  '  cats'  children,'  the  proverb  goes, 
*  If  yon  rear  'em  on  innocent  gruel  or  rice. 
Or  anything  else  farinaceous  and  nice,' 
— Opportunity  serving — '  are  sare  to  catch  mice.' 

Besides,  'twas  my  fault  to  suppose 
That  priests  and  ...  no  matter  !  .  .  .  cuuld  ever 
j  forgive, 

I  And  to  look  for  a  flaw 
In  Ibat  good  old  saw ; 

'  Buy  a  watcli,  or  marry  a  wife, 
Or  fall  out  with  a  churchman  and  come  to  strife, 
And  youll  be  In  hot  wRter  as  long  as  yon  live  1*" 

Summers  and  winters  have  passed  along, 
i     And  proved  that  Montani  was  wt  in  the  wrong. 

II  The  "cat's  child"  tie  spoke  of— frugivorous  crea- 
I  tare]-- 

When  mantled  and  crowned,  on  the  Chair  of  Saint 
Peter, 

Still  true  tuhisinstinctSiSeemed  courteous  and  canny, 
And  played  with  his  mice,  as  he  played  with  Hon. 
tnni; 

Sat  pairing  and  soft  as  a  eblnehilla  mnlf, 

Till  he  wbipt  out  his  talons  . . .  and  that  was 

enough  1 

For  sucklings  and  seedlings,  whatever  their  dower 
I     Of  minikin  passion,  or  instinct,  or  power, 
j  Are  sires  in  long  dotbes, 

;  As  all  the  world  knows, 

I    To  the  adult  creation  that  ont  of  them  grows. 

I  Each  little  fatberkin,  weak  and  nnripe, 

I I  Carries  bis  programme  in  diamond  type. 

Stamped  with  a  wise  "  So  be  it  1" 
The  seedling  shut  in  the  aeom'a  heart 
I       Is  an  oak-tree  perfect  In  every  part, 
j  Wailing  for  warmth  to  free  it 

I     A  Dauphin  in  frocks,  killing  rabbits  for  fuu, 
I     Has  hb  battue  of  heretics  (yet  underdone) 
<       On  the  bntin  that  in  time  shall  decree  it. 
1     Grimalkin  the  monser's  a  kitten  grown  stale, 
I     With  her  fierceness  and  fan  on  a  miniature  scale, 
I     And  a  frog's  bat  a  Udpole— mhtos  thn  tail— 
For  such  OB  have  eyes  to  tee  It. 
The  self-same  phases  of  germinatioa 
I        Hold  with  endi  sex,  and  ereiy  station, 
And  keep  to  the  self-same  measure ; 
Whether  their  Lordships  strut  the  scene, 
.        In  broaddoth,  bullion,  or  bombazine; 
1     Or  th^  Ladyships  Butter  in  silks  and  Iftca^ 
And  swim  about  with  Herodlas-paces, 


To  win,  by  right  of  fine  airs  and  graces 
Soma  true  heart'a  blood  for  tbdr  pleasnre. 

But,  of  aU  men  living,  in  whom  appear 

Their  letters  patent,  distinct  and  clear, 

As  in  the  blade — so  in  the  ear —  il 
As  in  the  root — so  in  the  flower —  ; 

Commend  me  to  wldders  of  priestly  power ! 
Each,  ftom  the  Sacristan  up  to  the  Saint 

Is  ngned  with  a  stamp  (which  we  M^y  aee  or  mayn't), 
Tattooed  beyond  reach  of  soap; 
And  to  prove  the  rule  In  ils  moral  grades 
This  tale  will  tell,  how,  in  tricks  of  trade, 

A  Cardinal  Bishop  of  zeal  intense 

Is — speaking  of  course  In  a  spiritual  aense— 
Papa  to  a  rdgning  Pope) 


INNOCENTS'  DAY. 

On  tlie  evening  of  Wedueaday,  the  third  oi 
June,  a  contest  was  waged  between  the  two 
guardian  angels  respecdrely  typifying  Fleaaore 
and  Duty,  vho  are  appoint^  to  watch  over  the 
humble  person  of  the  present  writer.  These 
contests  are  of  by  no  means  imfrequent  occur- 
rence ;  but  aa  this  was  a  specially  sharp  tussle, 
and  as  it  ended  by  Duty  getting  the  best  of  it— 
wliich  is  very  seldom  the  case — I  feel  bound  to 
record  it.  This  humble  person  was,  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question,  seated  in  hb  small  suburban 
garden,  on  a  rustic  seat  (tlian  which  he  rentures 
to  opine  in  regard  to  the  hardness  of  the  surface 
to  be  sat  upon,  its  sUpperiness,  its  normal  damp- 
ness, and  the  tendency  of  its  knobbly  formation 
towards  irritation  of  the  spinid  oord,  there  cuinot 
be  a  more  distressing  piece  of  furniture),  was 
smokii^  an  after-din^r  pipe,  and  was  ooutem- 
plating  the  glowing  relics  of  the  splendid  day 
fast  being  swfdlow^  up  in  tlie  grey  of  the  even- 
ing, vbea  he  felt  a  slight  (mental)  tap  on  bis 
left  Mulder,  and  became  aware  of  the  invisible 
presence  Pleasure, 

"  Lovely  evening  I"  said  Pleasnre. 

*'Goigeons!"  said  present  writei-,  who  had 
had  his  dinner,  and  was  proportionally  euthu* 
siastic. 

"  Splendid  for  Ascot  to-morrow !" 

*'  Mag-nificent !" 

*'  You'll  go,  of  course  f " 

Mental  tap  on  my  right  shoulder,  and  still 
small  voice :  "  You'll  dp  nothing  of  the  sort !" 
Ha !  ha !  I  thought,  Doty  has  come  to  the  chai^ge 
then, 

"Well!"  1  hesitated,  "you  see,  I  " 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Pleasure, "  are  you  in  auy 
doubt  P  Think  of  the  drive  down  tiie  cool  calm 
Windsor  Park  with  the  big  umbrageous  trees, 
the  blessed  stillness,  the  sweet  fresh  air !  Then 
the  course,  so  free  and  breezy,  the  odour  of  the 
trodden  tuif,  the  excitement  of  the  race, 
the  '* 

"Think  ot  how  to  pay  your  tailor,"  whispered 
Duty;  "  the  triumphof  a  receipted  bill,  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  you're  wearing  your  own 
coat  and  not  Schnipp  tmd  Company's  property ! 
Slick  to  your  great  work  on  Logaritluns ;  be  a 
man,  and  earn  yo\ir  money." 

■   Diyiii,!yU  by  Couple 
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"TouTl  kai  the  mani"  said  Hessure,  berfn- 
ning  to  get  angry.  "  Ton  knovirhatidl  work  and 
no  pla7  makes  Jack.** 

"His  namo  isn*t  Jack,  and  if  it  were,  what 
then?"  retorted  Duty.  "Do  yoaknow  what  all 
play  and  no  work  mi^es  a  man,  or  rather  what 
it  leaves  Mm  P  A  -pnrposelesa  idiot,  a  sliambliDg 
loafii^  idler,  gaping  through  his  day,  and  wasting 
other  people's  precious  time.  Ah !  if  some  o( 
your  followers,  'rotaries  of  pleasure,'  as  they're 
called,  both  male  and  female,  had  some  perma- 
nent occupation  for  only  a  few  hours  of  the  day, 
the  sin,  and  crime,  and  misery  that  now  degrade 
the  world  might  be  reduced  by  at  least  one- 
half!" 

"  Don't  talk  of  followers,  if  yon  please,  old 
lady !"  shouted  Pleasore,  highly  indignant.  "  No 
need  to  say  that  none  are  '  allowed'  in  yonr  case, 
I  shonld  think.  With  yonr  horribly  stem  ideas 
yon  do  far  more  mischief  than  I.  lEver  holding 
you  before  their  eyes,  men  slave  and  slave  imtil 
such  wretched  life  as  is  left  them  tenninates 
at  middle  age ;  seen  through  yonr  glasses,  life  is 
a  huge  sandy  desert,  watered  by  the  tears  of  the 
wretched  pilgrims,  but  yielding  no  blade  of  hope, 
no  flower  of  freshness.   I  hate  anch  cant !" 

"  Madam  1"  said  Dnty,  vith  a  grave  oomiesy, 
"yonr  langniMi;e  is  low.  I  ]e»Ts  yoo." 

"  And  I  leave  yon,  yon  old  tnmp  1"  And  both 
guardian  ai^ls  flowed  away :  Pleasure,  as  ^e 
passed,  bending  over  me,  and  mormnring  in  my 
ear,  "You'll  go  to  Asootr 

JtiA  when  I  oame  iB-doon  and  examined  the 
oontentB  of  my  eash-boz,  X  found  that  the  waters 
were  very  low  indeed ;  when  I  looked  on  my 
desk  and  saw  about  fifteen  written  slips  of  paper 
(my  great  work  on  Logarithms)  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  about  five  hundred  perfectly  bUnk 
and  yirpn  bHim  on  the  left ;  when  I  thought  of 
the  hills  that  were  "  coming  on,"  and  of  the  bills 
that  had  recently  passed  by  without  having  been 
**  met,"  I  determined  to  stick  steadily  to  my  work, 
and  to  give  up  all  idea  of  the  races.  In  this 
state  of  mind  I  remained  all  night,  and— shutting 
my  eyes  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  day—all 
the  early  morning,  and  in  which  state  of  mind  I 
still  continued,  when,  immediately  vStm  break- 
fast, I  was  btursi  in  upon  by  Oppenhart  —  of 
course  waving  a  ticket. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Oppenhart's  always  to 
be  waving  tickets !  A  good  fellow  with  nothing 
particular  to  do  (he  is  in  a  government  office),  he 
has  hit  upon  an  excellent  method  of  filling  up  his 
leisnre  by  beooming  a  member  of  every  imagin- 
able brotherhood,  mild,  society,  or  chapter,  for 
the  promotion  of  oliarity  and  the  consumption 
of  good  dinnors.  What  proud  poiiti(ni  he  holds 
in  the  giand  mawmu!  boc^  I  am  unable  pontinly 
to  state.  On  being  asked,  be  replies  that  he  is  a— 
something  alphabe^cal,  Fm  afraid  to  state  what, 
but  a  very  confusing  comlnnation  of  lettetB, — 
then  he  is  an  Odd  fellow,  and  an  Old  Friend, 
and  a  Loving  Brother,  and  a  Rosionteias,  and  a 
Zoroaster,  and  a  Dmid,  and  a  Hannonions  Owl, 
and  an  Andeut  Bn&lo.  I  made  this  latter  dis- 


eorery  myself,  for  baring  been  invited  by  a  eon- 
Tivial  friend  to  dine  ai  the  annual  banquetof  )m 
"  herd,"  I  found  there  Oppenhart,  radiant  in  aprcm 
and  jewel  and  badge,  worshipped  by  all  around. 
He  has  drawers  full  of  aprons,  ribbons,  stars,  and 
"  insignia,"  he  is  always  going  to  initiate  anovioe^ 
orto  pass  a  degree,  or  to  instalu  arch,  or  to  be 
steward  at  a  lestivd,  and  he  is  always  waving 
tickets  of  admission  to  charitable  dinnen^wlMte 
yon  do  not  enjoyyonrself  at  nil,  and  have  to  sub- 
scribe a  guinea  as  soon  as  the  cloth  is  drawn.  So 
that  when  I  saw  the  card  in  his  hand  I  made  up 
my  mind  emphatically  to  decline,  and  commenced 
shaking  my  h«id  before  he  could  utter  a  word. 

"Oppo^art,  onoe  for  all.  I  toh'i!  The 
Druids  sit  hr  too  late,  and  there's  always  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Harmomoos 
Owls.  FvG  got  no  money  to  spare,  and  I  won't  < 
go." 

"Well,  hut  you've  been  boring  me  for  this 
ticket  for  the  last  three  years !"  says  Oppenhart. 
"Don't  yonknowwhatto-dayis?  if s  Innoooits* 
Day." 

I  thought  the  Innocents  were  some  new  brother- 
hood to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  and  I 
rebelled  again,  hut  he  explained  that  he  meant  ' 
thus  metaphorically  to  convey  that  that  daj  was 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  charity  cbUdien 
in  St.  Faol's,  a  gathering  at  which  I  bad  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  present,  and  fbrwhicb  be 
had  procured  me  a  ticket   "  Qot  it  from  Brother 
Pogh,  J.G.W.,  Bumblepuppy  Lodge  of  TocIe-  i 
shir^  No.  1,  who  is  m  we  comndttee;  don't  • 
tell  Bailer  I  gareit  yon,  or  IdunildnenrkiKnr 
peace  again." 

Captain  Barker  is  Oppenhart's  shadow,  dresses 
at  him,  follows  him  into  his  charities,  his  dtnnen^ 
and  his  clubs,  aud  though  but  a  faint  reflex  of 
the  great  original,  yet,  owing  to  the  possessitm 
of  a  swaggering  manner  and  a  bow-wowy  voic^ 
so  patronises  his  Mentor  that  the  latter's  li£e  is 
a  burden  to  him. 

I  promised  not  to  tell  Barker,  I  took  the 
ticket,  I  decided  to  go,  and  I  went.  Even  Dnty 
could  not  hare  urged  much  against  such  a  visi^ 
the  mode  of  transit  to  which  was  the  sixpenny 
omnibus !  My  card  was  admissible  between  ten 
and  twelve,  bat  it  was  scarcely  eleven  when  I 
reached  St.  Paul's,  and  I  thoi^tht  I  would  amnae 
myself  by  watching  the  arriving  company.  Car- 
riages were  pouring  into  the  dturchyud  thick 
and  fast,  a  few  hired  flys,  but  principally  pri- 
vate velucles,  sedate  in  colour,  heavy  in  build, 
filled  with  smug  gentlemen,  smugger  ladies 
and  demure  daughters,  driven  by  sedate  coach- 
men, and  conveying  seriona  footmen  behind, 
drawn  1^  horses  which  had  a  Clapbainite  air 
utterly  diffiwent  from  the  prancing  tits  of  the 
Parka— sober  easy-going  aiJmals,  laying  well  to 
collar,  and  d/mg  the  work  out  out  for  them  in 
all  seriousness  and  gravity^  Preceded  by  beadlea^ 
goi^eous  creatures  in  knobbly  gowns  and  oock- 
ades  like  Uack  fans  in  their  bats  (who,  howerar, 
wae  BO  utterly  awble  to  make  any  iB^resaioa 
on  the  crowd  that  tlugr  had  tbemaeins  to  flnlist  ^ 
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!     the  services  of,  and  to  be  taken  in  tow  hy,  tlie 
j ',    police),  flanked  }yy  the  clergymen  of  the  parish, 
1 1    generally  painfully  modest  at  the  gaze  of  the 
'!    multitude,  the  troops  of  charity  children  came 
pooling  in  from  every  side ;  and,  toond  each  door 
,     vas  gathered  an  admixing  dovd,  principal^  com- 
posed of  women,  vatchmg  the  entrance  of  the 
I    wdiools.  ThoexdtMnentamongthesegoodpeople 
: !    vas  very  great.   "  Her^s  our  aohoo^  mother  [" 
cried  a  big  boancing  girl  of  eighteen,  evidently 
i|    "in  service."   "Look  at  Jane,  ain't  she  nice? 
'     Lor,  she'fi  forgot  her  gloves !"  and  then  she 
telegraphed  at  a  tremendous  rate  to  some- 
body  who  didn't  see  her,  and  was  loud  in  her 
^     wailing.   Two  old  women  were  very  politely 
confidential  to  each  other.   "  Yes,  mem,  this  is 
'    St.  Saviour's  School,  mem,  and  a  good  school  it 
I    is,  mem!"   "Oh,  I  know  it  well,  mem!  which 
i    it  was  my  parish  until  I  moved  last  Janiwarry, 
I    and  shall  always  think  of  partin'  with  regret, 
mem  !*'   "  Ho,  indeed,  mem !   Now,  to  be  sore ! 
Wos  you  here  last  year,  mem  P  No,youwoBnot! 
Ah,  it  wos  a  wet  day,  a  dreadful  diaappointmeut, 
mem !  though  our  children  made  the  best  on  it, 
the  boys  wore  their  capes,  and  the  gals  wos  sent 
in  cabs,  they  wos!"    Nearly  everywhei-e  the 
sight  of  the  children  made  a  pleasant  impression, 
I  saw  two  r^inlar  Old  Bailey  birds,  with  the  i 
twisted  curl  imd  the  tight  cap  and  the  grease- 
stained  fust  ians  stop  to  look  at  them,  and  one  of 
them,  pointing  with  his  pipe,  said  in  quite  a  soft 
i     voice  to  the  other,  "Reg'lar  pretty,  ain't  itP" 
The  boys  at  St.  Paul's  School  left  off  tbeir  pli^ 
and  rushed  at  the  grating  which  separates  t^em 
'   from  the  passers-by  and  howled  with  delight : 
' '   the  omnibna  men  pulled     abort  to  let  the  chil- 
I   dren  cross,  and,  possibly  oat  of  respect  for  such 
'<   yoathful  can,  n&ained  bam  &voaring  their 

I  horses  with  ny  of  their  {avonrite  anpellations ; 
j   only  one  person  aneered— a  very  litue  person  in 

human  form,  who  climbed  with  diffioulty  into  a 
high  Hansom.  He  was  evidently  Aacot  bound, 
and,  as  he  drove  off,  lighted  a  very  big  cigar, 
which  stuck  out  of  bjs  mouth  like  a  bowsprit. 
This  majestic  little  person  curled  his  little  lip  at 
the  mildness  of  our  amusement. 
I  went  round,  as  my  ticket  directed  me,  to  the 
;     north  door  of  the  cathedral,  and  found  the  en- 

I I  trance  gaily  covered  in  with  canvas,  suironnded 
1 1  by  a  crowd  of  gazers,  and  guarded  by  such  laige- 
i!  whiskered  and  well-fed  policemen  as  only  the 
'  I  City  can  produce.  Up  some  steps,  and  into  the 
1 1  grasp  of  the  stewards,  duly  decorated  with  blue 
'l  watch-ribbons  and  gold  medals  like  gilt  crown- 
I :  pieces.  Stewards  of  all  sorts— the  bland  steward, 
,!  "This  way,  if  you  please.  Your  ticket P  tliank 
I  you.  To  the  left ;  thank  you !"  with  a  bow  and 
I     &  smile  as  thoi^li  you  had  done  him  a  person^ 

favour  in  coming ;  the  irritable  steward,  short, 
stout,  and  wiping  his  stubbly  head  with  one 
.    bond,  motioning  to  the  advauciag  people  with 
I    Ihe  other — "  Go  hack,  sir  [  go  baci,  sir !  Can't 
you  hear  P  Jenkins,  turn  these— Jenkins !  where 

the  dev  "  (cut  short  by  nudge  from  blond 

steward,  wIm)  whispers).  "Ab>l  forgot  I  I  mean 


where  can  Jenkins  have  got  to;  back,  sir!  the 
other  side  of  that  railing,  do  yon  hear  me  ?  back, 
sir!"  the  sniggering  steward,  to  whose  ohaige 
the  ladies  are  usually  confided ;  the  active 
steward,  who  springs  over  bendies  and  arranges 
chairs ;  the  passive  nothing-doing  stewnd,  who 
looks  on,  and  takes  aU  the  credit  (not  an  uncom- 
mon proceeding  in  the  world  at  lai^) ;  and  the 
misa^hropic  steward,  who  has  been  "let  ii/*  for 
his  stewardship,  who  loathes  bis  wand  and  leaves 
it  in  a  dark  comer,  who  hates  his  medal  and  tries 
to  button  his  coat  over  it,  who  stares  grimly  at 
everything,  and  who  has  only  one  hope  left — "  to 
get  out  of  the  place."  Types  of  all  these  generic 
classes  were  in  St.  Paul's,  as  they  are  in  all 
oharitable  gatherings.  Most  excited  of  all 
were  four  holding  plates,  two  on  either  side  the 
door,  and  as  eadi  knot  of  people  climbed  the 
steps,  the  stewards  rattled  the  plates  until  the 
shiUings  and  half-sovereigns  sprung  up  and 
leaped  about  as  they  do  under  the  movement- 
compelling  horsehair  of  the  conjuror. 

Proceeding,  I  found  myself  under  the  grand 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  middle  of  an  arena 
with  a  huge  semicircnlar  wooden  amphitheatre 
of  seats,  tier  above  tier,  on  either  side  of 
me,  the  pulpit  facmg  me,  and,  at  my  back, 
the  vast  depth  of  the  cathedral  reaching  to  the 
west  entrance  completely  thronged  with  people. 
Tlie  amphitheatre,  reserved  entirely  for  the 
children,  presented  a  very  curious  appearance. 
A  painted  black  board,  or  in  some  instances 
a  gay  banner  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
sdiool,  was  studc  up  on  high  as  a  guide.  Thus 
I  r^ :  Ludgate  Ward.  Ltngboun  Ward,  Bains' 
durity  ;  and  the  children  were  seated  in  rows 
one  nt^er  flie  other,  ranging  from  the  top  of  Uu 
wooden  erectim  to  the  bottom.  A  thin  rope,  or 
nul,  divided  one  school  from  tiie  other.'  Bevraal  of 
the  schools  had  already  Uim  their  places,  the 
boys  at  the  back  and  uie  girls  -in  the  front,  in 
tbeir  modest  little  kerchi^s,  tbeir  snowy  bibs 
and  tuckers,  their  (in  many  instances)  remark- 
ably picturesQue  caps,  and  their  dresses  in  heavy 
hues  of  various  sober  colours.  Between  two 
schooU  thus  settled  down  would  come  a  blank 
space  yet  unoccupied,  and  thus  the  amphitheatre 
looked  lUce  the  window  of  some  linendraper'a 
shop,  as  I  have  seen  it  when  "set  out"  by  some 
unskilful  hand,  with  rivulets  of  pretty  ribbons 
meandering  from  one  common  source,  but  with 
bits  of  the  framework  on  vhich  they  rested 
showing  between. 

Half-past  eleven,  and  the  seats  specially  re- 
served for  holders  of  tickets  are  becoming  full : 
elderly  spinsters  with  poke  bonnets  and  black 
mittens,  pretty  girls  with  full  crinolines  and 
large  brass  crosses  on  their  red-edged  prayer- 
books,  a  good  many  serious  young  men,  whose 
appearance  gives  me  a  general  notion  of  tlie  com- 
mittee of  a  literary  institution,  and  a  few  taiiguid 
and  expensive  men,  who  seem  utterly  lost,  and 
gaze  vacantly  about  them  through  rimless  eye- 
gloMes;  thecleifgringieatfon»i  short  stout  old 
gentl^en  with  no  necks  to  speak  of,  only 
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crumpled  rolls  of  wbitc  linen  between  their  chins 
and  Uieir  cliests ;  tall  thin  old  gentlemen  witli 
throats  like  cranes,  done  up  in  stiff  white  stocks 
with  palpable  brass  buckles  showing  over  their 
coat  collars;  bland  melliilaous young gcntlemcnin 
clear-starched  dog-collars  and  M.B.  waistcoats ; 
and  a  few  sensiWe  clergymen  wearing  their  beards 
and  not  losing  one  whit  of  reyerend  or  benign  ap- 
l)earauce  thereby.  I  take  my  seat  next  a  pompous 
old  gentleman  in  shiny  black,  who  wears  a  very 
singular  pair  of  gloves  made  of  a  thin  grey  shiny 
silk  wifli  speckles  cunningly  inwoTeu,  which 
make  his  hand  look  like  a  salmon's  back,  a  stout 
old  gentleman  who  pushes  me  moi-e  than  I  like, 
and  then  scowls  at  me,  and  then  says  to  his 
daughter  :  "  Too  hot !  too  close !  we'd  better 
have  stopped  at  Shooter's  HI,"  in  which  senti- 
ment I  mentally  concnr.  Now,  the  last  vacant 
spaces  between  the  schools  are  filled  up,  and  the 
children  ore  so  tightly  packed  that  one  would 
think  every  square  inch  must  have  been  mea- 
Borcd  beforehuid  imd  duly  allotted.  Each  semi* 
circle  is  like  a  sloping  bed  of  pretty  flowei-s. 
White  is  the  prevailing  oolonr,  interspersed  with 
lines  of  dark  blue,  light  blue,  slate,  grey,  and, 
here  and  there,  a  vivid  bit  of  scarlet ;  such 
co(inettish  ■  little  caps,  puffed,  and  frilled,  and 
puckered  as  though  by  the  hands  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive  French  clear-starohers  i  such  healthy 
happy  little  faces,  with  so  much  thoroughly 
English  beauty  of  bright  eye,  and  ruddy  lip,  and 
clear  glowing  complexion,  Ah !  the  expenditure 
of  yellow  soap  that  must  take  place  on  the  morning 
of  Innocents'  Day !  All  looked  tlioroughly  clean 
and  well,  and,  like  the  gentleman  at  his  theological 
examination  when  asked  to  state  which  were  the 
major  and  which  the  minor  prophets,  I  "  wish  to 
make  no  invidious  distinctions."  Yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  placing  on  record  that  the  girls  of 
two  of  the  schools  bad  special  adornments,  the 
daiiisels  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  wearingaroso 
in  their  waistbands,  while  each  of  the  little 
maidens  of  Aldgate  Ward  bore  a  nosegay  of  fresh 
wild  flowers. 

Twelve  o'clock,  tlie  children  all  lisc  up,  and  all 
heads  are  turned  tovt^rds  the  south  door.  I 
look  round  in  that  du'ection  and  behold  a  fat 
elderly  man,  in  a  black  gown  and  a  curled  wig; 
like  a  barnster,  painfully  toiling  under  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  gilt  mace,  which  he 
carried  across  his  arms  after  the  foshion  of 
pantomime -warriors  generally.  My  pompous 
neighbour  stirs  up  his  daughter  with  his  elbow, 
and  whispers,  with  great  reverence,  "  The  Lord 
Mayor,  my  dearl"  This  great  mt^uUe  is,  how- 
ever, unable  to  be  present,  but  sends  qs  his 
representative  an  alderman.  There  are  the 
sheriffs  appropriately  dressed,  this  broiling  June 
day,  in  scarlet  gowns  trimmed  with  fur,  wearing 
enormotu  chains,  and  looking  altogether  cool 
and  comfortable.  They  are  ushered  into  their 
scats  with  much  ceremony,  the  elderly  barrister 
puts  the  mace  across  the  top  of  a  pew,  and  scats 


himself  immediately  under  the  pulpit>  in  an 
exhausted  condition.  Two  clei^men  appear 
behind  a  raised  table  covered  with  red  doth ; 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  the  children  proceed  to 
their  prefatory  prayer,  all  the  girls  covering 
their  faces  simultaneously  with  their  little  white 
aprons;  this  has  a  most  singidar  effect,  and. 
for  the  space  of  a  minute,  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre looks  as  though  populated  with  those 
"veiled  vestals"  with  whose  appearance  the 
cunning  sculptor-hand  of  Sigaor  Monti  made  us 
familiar. 

"When  the  children  rise  again,  there  rises 
simultaneously  in  a  tall  red  box,  like  a  Punch's 
show  with  the  top  off,  an  enei^tic  figure  in  a 
burpUce,  armed  with  a  long  stick;  the  organ  | 
begins  to  pUty,  and,  led  by  the  man  in  the  surplice,  p 
the  children  commence  the  Hundredth  ^alm,  I 
which  is  sung  in  altemtde  verses,  the  cfaildmi 
on  the  right  taking  the  first  vers^  and  the 
second  being  taken  up  by  those  on  the  left.  I 
had  heard  much  of  this  performance,  and,  like  | 
all  those  things  of  whicli  we  hear  much.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed.   1  had  heard  of  people  beii^ 
very  much  affected ;  of  their  bursting  into  tcar^,  . 
and  showing  other  signs  of  being  overcome.  I 
saw  nothing  of  this.   The  voices  of  the  children 
were  fresh,  pure,  and  ringing ;  but  where  I  stood 
at  least,  very  close  to  the  choir,  there  was  a 
shrillness  in  the  tone,  which  at  times  was  dis- 
cordant and  almost  painCul.  There  was  also  a 
marked  peculianty  ui  the  strong  sibillation  given  !| 
to  the  letter  "S"  in  any  words  in  wfaieb  it  ' 
occurred.  i 

Several  times  during  the  ensuing  service  the  " 
children  sang  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  all  I  had  heard  was  overrated,  ' 
when  after  a  sermon  during  which  many  of  them  ] 
had  refreshed  tliemselves  with  more  than  forty 
winks,  and  considerably  more  than  forty  Ihousaml 
nods,  they  burst  into  the  glorious  Hallelujnh 
chorus.   The  vesidt  was  astonishing.   I  cannot  ' 
describe  it.  At  each  repetition  of  the  word 
"  Hallelujah,"     tlie  foui-  thousand  fresh  voices,  . 
you  felt  your  eyes  sparkle,  and  your  cheeks  glow. 
There  was  a  sense  of  mental  and  physical  exhilara- 
tion which  I  not  only  felt  mysdf,  but  marked  in  . 
all  around  me.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  under-  ■ 
stood  how  the  effect  oi  which  I  had  been  toU 
had  been  produced ;  now  I  comprehended  how 
Uie  "intelt^nt  fwcigncr"  (who  is  ^ways 
brought  forward  as  a  reference)  had  said  that 
such  a  performance  could  not  be  matched  in  the  I 
world. 

As  I  left  the  building  the  money-boxes  in:rc 

rattling  again,  and  I,  and  many  others,  paid  in  our 
miles  in  gratitude  for  what  we  had  seen  and  heard.  . 
I  hope  the  cliildrcn  enjoyed  themselves  aftcr- 
wai'ds ;  I  hope  they  had  not  merely  an  intellectual 
treat.  The  end  crowns  the  work,  they  say.  Jh 
this  case  the  work  had  been  admirably  peribrmed, 
and  I  hope  that  the  end  which  crowned  it  con-  . 
sisted  of  tea  and  buns. 
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■  VERY  HARD  CASH. 

BT  Tm  umm*  or  "  n  u  nru  too  utb  to  xexv.' 


CHAFEIft  XVni. 

Chboholoqt. 

Tlie  Hard  Cash  sailed  from  Canton  months 
before  the  boat  race  at  Henler  recorded  ia 
Chapter  I. ;  but  it  landed  in  Barlcin^on  a  fort- 
ai^ht  after  the  last  home  event  I  recorded  in  its 
true  aeries.   Chapter  IX. 

Nov  this  fortnight,  as  it  happens,  was  fruit- 
ful of  incidents ;  and  mast  be  a^t  vith  at  once. 
Aftertbat,  '*IiOTe"and  "Cash,"  the convei^ing 
branches  of  this  fAxxj,  will  flow  together  in  one 
stmm. 

Alfred  tfardie  kept  &ith  with  Mrs.  Dodd,  and, 
b^  an  effort  she  appreciated,  forbore  to  express 
bis  love  for  JuUa  except  by  the  pen.  He  took 
in  Lloyd's  shipping  news,  and  got  it  down  bj 
rati  in  hopes  tnere  wonld  be  something  about 
the  Agra :  then  he  could  call  at  Albion  Viila; 
Mrs.  Bodd  had  given  him  that  loophole : 
meantime  be  kept  boping  for  an  invitation: 
vrhicli  never  came. 

Julia  was  now  comparatively  happy :  and  so  in- 
deed was  Alfred :  but  then  the  male  of  onr 
species  likes  to  be  superlatively  happy,  not 
compBrativdy;  and  that  Mn.  Dodd  vat^i,  or 
perhaps  had  not  observed. 

One  day  Sampson  was  at  Albion  Yilla,  and 
Alfred  knew  it.  Now,  though  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  vith  poor  Alfred  not  to  hang  about 
after  Julia  until  her  father's  return,  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  lay  in  wait  for  Bampaon,  and 
hear  somethiug  about  her ;  and  he  was  so 
deep  in  love  that  even  a  word  at  second  hand 
from  her  lips  was  a  drop  of  dew  to  his  heart. 

So  he  strolled  up  towards  tbe  Villa.  He  had 
nearly  reached  it,  when  a  woman  ran  past  him 
making  the  most  extraordinary  sounds ;  I  can 
only  describe  it  as  screaming  under  her  breath. 
Tlioush  he  only  saw  her  back,  he  recognised 
Mrs.  Maxiey.  One  back  differeth  from  another, 
whatever  yon  may  have  beffli  told  to  the  otmtnuy 
in  novels  and  j^ys.  He  called  to  her:  she 
took  no  notice,  and  darted  wildly  into  tbe  gate 
of  Albion  Villa.  Alfred's  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  lie  ventured  to  put  his  head  over  the  gate. 
Bat  Mrs.  Maxiey  had  disappeared. 

Alfred  hod  luu  a  mind  to  go  in  and  inquire  if 
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anytliing  was  the  matter :  H  wonld  be  a  good 
ezeaae. 

While  he  hesitated,  the  dining-room  window 
was  thrown  violently  up,  and  Sampson  looked 
out :  "  Hy !  Bardie !  my  good  fellow !  for 
Heaven's  sake  a  fly  1  and  a  mt  one  1" 

It  was  plain  something  very  serious  had 
occurred :  so  Alfred  flew  towards  the  nearest  fly- 
stand.  On  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  a  chance  fly 
drawn  up  at  a  pubUc-bonse  ;  be  jumped  on  the 
box  and  drove  rapidly  towards  Albion  Villa. 
Sampson  was  hobblii^  to  meet  him — he  had 
spramed  bis  ankle  or  would  not  have  asked  for 
a  conveyance — to  save  time  he  got  np  beside 
Alfred,  and  told  him  to  drive  hard  to  Little 
Friar-street.  On  the  wa]f  he  explained  horrie^: 
Mrs.  Maxiey  had  burst  in  on  him  at  AUuon  Villa 
to  say  her  husband  was  dymg  in  torment :  and 
indeed  the  symptoms  she  gave  were  alarming, 
and,  if  correct,  looked  very  like  lock-jaw :  but 
ber  description  had  been  cat  short  by  a  severe 
attack,  which  choked  her  and  turned  ber  speech- 
less and  motionless,  and  white  to  the  very  lips : 

•*  *  Oho,'  sis  I,  *  brist-pang !'  And  at  such  a 
time,  ye  know.  But  these  women  are  as  un- 
seasonable as  th'  are  unreasonable.  Now  Angina 

ftictoris,  or  brist-pang,  is  not  cniable  through  tlie 
ungs,  nor  the  stomick,  nor  the  liver,  nor  the 
stays,  nor  the  saucepan,  as  the  bnnglintinkcrin- 
dox  of  tbe  schools  prctind;  but  only  through 
that  mighty  mainspring  the  Brain :  uid  instid  of 
going  meandering  to  the  Brain  round  by  the 
stomick,  and  so  giving  the  wumman  lots  o  time 
to  die  first,  which  is  the  scholastic  practice,  I 
wint  at  tlie  Brain  direct,  took  a  puff  o  chlorofm, 
put  m'  arm  roand  her  neck,  laid  her  back  in  a 
chfur — she  didn't  stmggle,  for,  when  this  dis- 
orrder  grips  ye,  ye  can't  move  hand  nor  foot — 
and  had  my  lady  into  the  land  of  Nod  in  half  a 
minute ;  thin  off  t*  her  husband ;  so  here's  th' 
Healer  between  two  stools — spare  the  whipcord, 
spoil  the  knacker ! — it  would  be  agood  joke  if  I 
was  to  lose  both  pashinta  for  want  of  a  little 
ubeequity,  wouldn't  it  P — Lash  the  lazy  vagabin ! 
— Not  tnat  I  care ;  what  interest  nave  I  in 
their  lives  f  they  never  pay :  bat  ye  see  ons- 
tom's  second  nature;  an  cl'Ivo  formed  a  vile 
habit ;  I've  got  to  be  a  Healer  among  the  killers : 
an  d'a  Triton  among^tbe  millera :  here  we  are 
at  last,  Hiven  be  praised."  And  he  hopped  into 
the  house  faster  ttiau  most  people  can  run— on 
a  good  errand.  Alfred  flong  the  reins  to  a  cad, 
ana  followed  lum. 
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The  room  was  nearly  fall  of  terrified  neigh- 
bours: Sampson  shouldered  ihem  all  rongbly 
out  of  bis  va; ;  and  there,  on  a  bed.  lay  Max- 
ley's  gtuat  figttrc  in  agony. 

'His  body  was  drawn  up  by  the  middle  into  an 
arch,  and  nothing  touched  tne  bed  but  the  head 
and  the  heela :  the  toes  were  tamed  back  in 
tiie  most  extraordinary  contortion,  and  Uie 
teeth  set  by  tlie  rigour  of  the  convuJsion;  and 
in  the  man'?  white  face  and  fixed  eyes  were  tbe 
horror  and  anxiety,  tiiat  so  often  show  them- 
selves wliai  the  body  feels  itself  in  the  gripe  of 
Death. 

Mr.  Osmond  the  sutyeon  wis  there  :  be  h^ 

applied  a  succession  of  hot  cloths  to  the  [ut  of 
the  stomadi,  and  was  trying  to  get  laudanam 
down  the  throat ;  bat  the  cleaOLcbed  teeth  were 
imrassable. 

He  now  looked  up  and  said  politely :  "  Ah ! 
Dr.  Sampson,  I  am  rlad  to  see  yon  here.  The 
seizure  is  of  a  eataleptic  natue,  I  ^lehend. 
The  treatment  hitherto  has  been  hot  ^thems 
to  the  abdomen,  and  " 

Here  Sampson,  who  had  examined  the  patient 
keenly  and^aid  no  more  attwtion  to  Osmond 
than  to  &  &v  buzuQg,  inteiropted  him  as  un- 
ceremonious^ : 

"  Poisoned"  said  he,  phikmpbioally. 

"  Poisoned !  1"  screamed  the  people. 

"Poisoned!"  cried  Mr.  Osmond,  in  whoee 
little  list  of  stereatyped  "*fllfi^iw  poisofted  had 
no  place.  "  Is  there  any  one  yon  have  reason 
to  suspect  P" 

"I  don't  suspect,  nor  co^ect,  sir :  I  know. 
The  man  is  poisoned ;  the  substaiuse  sUyehniae ; 
now  stand  out  of  tlie  way  you  gaping  gabies, 
and  let  me  work :  hy,  young  Oxford !  you  are  a 
man :  get  behind  and  hola  both  his  arms,  for 
your  life !   That's  you." 

He  whipped  off  his  coat :  kid  hold  of  Osmuid's 
epithems,  chucked  them  across  the  room,  say- 
ing, "You  might  just  as  well  squirt  rose-water 
at  a  house  on  fire drenched  his  haudkercfaief 
with  chlorofonu,  sprang  upon  Uie_patient  like  a 
mountain  oat,  and  dilotofiwmed  him  idth  alLhis 
might. 

Attacked  so  skilfully  and  resolntely,  Maxley 
leusted  little  for  so  strong  a  man ;  but  the  potent 
poison  within  fought  virulently :  aa  a  proof, 
the  chloroform  had  to  be  renewed  three  times 
before  it  oouhl  prodaee  any  effect.  At  last  the 
patient  yielded  to  the  fumes,  and  beoane  insen- 
sible. 

Then  Uie  arched  body  subsided,  and  the  rigid 
muscles  relaxed  and  turned  supple.  Sbmpaon 
kneaded  the  nan  like  dough,  oj  way  of  com- 
ment. 

"It  is  really  very  extnordinaiy,"  said  Os- 
mond. 

"Mai— dearr— surr— noUung'E  extraomary; 
f  a  man  that  knows  the  reason  of  iveiything.'^' 

He  then  inquired  if  any  one  in  the  room  had 
noticed  at  what  intervals  of  time  tbe  pains  came 
on. 

"  I  am  Bony  to  si^  it  is  etrntDnunu,"  said 
Osmond. 

"  Mai — dearr->-un>— nothii^  on  aiith  is  con- 


tinuous: ivetythtng  has  paroxysms  and  remis- 
sions— ^from  a  tootiiache  t  a  cancer." 

He  repeated  bis  query  in  various  fonas,  till  at 
last  a  little  girl  sqaf»ked  ont :  "  If — y<m — 
please,  sir,  the  throes  do  come  about  every  ten 
oiimittt,  for  I  was  a  looking  at  the  clock ;  I 
carries  father  his  dinner  at  twelve." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  half  a  guinea 
for  you  for  not  been  sueh  a  n'  ijiit  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  especially  the  Dodcers."  And  he 
jerked  her  hall  a  aoroeign. 

A  stupor  fell  on  the  assembly.  They  awoke 
from  it  to  examine  the  ooiis  uid  see  if  it  was 
real ;  or  only  yellow  air. 

Maxley  came  to,  and  cave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
When  he  had  been  sensible,  yet  oat  of  pain, 
nearly  eight  minutes  by  the  clock,  Sampson 
chloroformed  him  again.  "IH  puzsle  y^  mj 
friend  strych,"  said  he.  "  How  will  ye  get  your 
perriodical  paroxysm  when  the  man  is  insensible  ? 
The  Dox  say  y'  act  direct  on  the  spinal  marrow. 
Well,  there's  the  spinal  marrow  where  you  found 
it  just  now.  Act  oa  it  Main,  my  lad!  I  give 
ye  leave — if  ye  can.  Xe  can't;  bekaae  ye 
must  pass  through  the  Brain  to  get  there:  and 
I  occupy  the  Brain  with  a  swifter  ajint  than  y' 
are,  and  mean  tokeq)y'  out  of  it  till  your  power 
to  kill  erapoiatei.  been  a  vigitaUe." 

With  this  his  spirits  monnted,  and  be  in- 
dulged in  a  harmless  and  faronrite  fiotion:  iie 
feigned  the  com|^y  were  all  males  and  medical 
students,  Osmond  included,  and  he  the  lecturer : 
"  Kow,  jintlemea,"  said  he,  "obsairve  the  great 
Therey  of  tbePeniodeeeityand  EtemiUcncyof  all 
disease ;  in  oonjunckshin  with  its  praotice.  AU 
diseases  have  paroxysms,  and  remissions,  which 
occur  at  intervals ;  sometimes  ifs  a  year,  some- 
times a  day,  an  hour,  ten  minutes :  but  what- 
ever th'  interval,  they  are  true  to  it :  they  keep 
time.  Ouly  when  the  Disease  is  retinn,  the 
remissions  become  longer,  the  paroxysms  retani 
at  a  greater  interval ;  and  just  ute  rerairse 
when  toe  pashint  is  to  die.  This,  jintlemen,  is 
man's  life  from  the  womb  to  the  grave:  tbe 
throes  that  precede  his  InrtJi  are  resaittaBt  like 
ivery  thing  eise,  but  oome  at  diminidMd  intervals 
when  he  has  really  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  bom  (his  first  mutake,  jiuts,  bat  not  faia 
last)  ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  his  mortal  diaeane 
come  at  shorter  intervals  when  he  is  really  goen 
off  the  hooks :  but  still  chronometrically,-  jnat  as 
watches  keep  time  whether  they  go  fast  or  slow. 
Kow,  iintlemen,  isn't  this  a  beautiful  Therey 

"  On  mercy  I  Oh  good  people  help  me  !  Oh 
Jesus  Christ  have  pity  on  me!"  And  the 
sufferer's  body  was  bent  like  a  bow,  and  his  cjes 
filled  with  horm,  and  his  toes  pointed  at  his 
chin. 

The  Doctor  hurled  himself  on  the  foe : 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  smell  to  this,  lad !  That's 
right !  He  is  better  already,  jintlemen.  or  be 
couldn't  howl,  ye  know.  Deevil  a  boirl  in  um 
before  X  gave  nm  puff  oUonrfm.  Ah !  would 
yeP  would  ye?" 

"Oh!  ohl  oh!  oh!  ugh!— «h!" 

The  Doctor  got  off  tbe  insensible  body,  and 
resumed  his  lecture  eahnly,  like  one  wno  has 
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disposed  of  some  childish  intemiptioii ;  "and 
now  to  th*  application  of  the  Tuerey:  if  the 
poison  can  reduce  the  tin  minntes  interval  to  fire 
minutes,  this  pashint  will  die :  and  if  I  can  ^t 
the  tin  minutes  up  t'  half  an  hour,  tliis  pashmt 
will  live.  Any  wav,  jintlemen,  we  won't  detain 
y  unreasonablj :  toe  ease  shall  be  at  aa  end  bj 
one  o'clock." 

On  hearing  this  considerate  stipulation,  up 
went  three  women's  aprons  to  their  eyes. 

"  Alack !  poor  James  Maxley !  he  is  at  his  last 
hour:  it  be  just  gone  twelve,  and  a  dies  at 
one." 

Sampson  turned,  on  the  weepers :  "  Who 
says  that,  y*  ijjita  P  I  said  the  case  would  end 
at  one :  a  case  ends  when  the  pashint  gets  well, 
or  dies." 

"  Oh,  that  is  pood  news  for  poor  Susan  Max- 
ley;  her  man  is  to  be  well  by  one  o'clock. 
Doctor  says.'* 

Sampson  groaned,  and  gave  in.  He  was 
strong,  hut  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
popukce  suspend  an  opinion. 

Yet  it  might  be  done :  hy  chloroforming  them. 

The  spasms  came  at  longer  intervals  and  less 
Tioleat :  and  Maxley  got  so  fond  of  the  essence 
■of  Insensibility,  that^e  asked  to  have  some  in 
his  own  hand  to  apply  at  the  first  warning  of 
the  horrible  pains. 

Sampson  said,  "  Any  fool  can  complete  the 
core :"  and,  by  way  of  practical  comment,  left 
him  in  Mr.  Osmond's  charge :  but  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  treatment  should  not  be 
varied :  that  no  laudanum  should  be  given :  but, 
in  due  course,  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water;  or  two.  "If  he  gets  drunk,  all  the 
better ;  a  little  intoxication  weakens  the  body's 
memory  of  the  pain  it  has  eiidured,  and  bo  ex- 
pedites the  cure.   Now  off  we  go  to  th'  other." 

"  The  body's  memory !"  said  Mr.  Osmond  to 
himself :  "  what  on  earth  does  the  Qaack 
mean  P" 

The  driver,  de  jure,  of  the  fly,  was  not  quite 
drunk  enough  to  lose  his  horse  and  vehicle 
withont  missing  them.  He  was  on  the  look  out 
for  the  robbe^  and,  as  Alfred  came  round  the 
comer  full  pdt,  darted  at  the  reins  with  a  husky 
remonstrance,  and  Alfred  cut  into  him  with  the 
whip:  an  angry  explanation— a  guinea— and 
behold  the  ^iver  sitting  behind  complacent, 
and  nodding. 

Arrived  at  Albion  Villa,  Alfred  asked  Sampson 
submissively  if  he  might  come  in  and  see  the 
wife  cured. 

"  Why  of  course,"  said  Sampson,  not  know- 
ing  the  delicate  position. 

"  Then  ask  me  in  before  Mrs.  Dodd,"  mur- 
mured Alfred,  coaxingly. 

"Oo,  ay,'*  said  the  Doctor,  knowingly :  "I 
see." 

Mrs.  Maxley  was  in  the  dining-room:  she  had 
got  well  of  benelf :  but  was  ciying  bitterly,  and 
the  ladies  wonld  not  let  her  go  heme  yet ;  they 
feared  the  worst,  and  that  some  one  would  blurt 
it  out  to  her. 

To  this  anxious  trio  entered  Sampson  ra- 
diant: "There,  it's  «U  ri^t    Com^  little 


Maxley,  ye  needn't  cry;  he  has  got  lots  more 
mischief  to  do  in  the  world  yet :  but,  ob,  wum- 
man,  it  is  lucky  you  came  to  me  and  not  to  any 
of  the  tinkering  dox.  No  more  cat  and  do^  for 
you  and  liim,  but  for  the  Chronotliairmal 
Therey :  and  you  may  bless  my  puppy's  four 
bones  too :  he  ran  and  stole  a  fly  like  a  man,  and 
drove  hilter-skilter :  now,  if  I  had  got  to  yoor 
house  two  minutes  later,  your  Jamie  would  have 
lamed  the  great  secret  ere  this."  He  threw  up 
the  window.  "  Haw  you !  come  away  and  re- 
ceive the  applause  due  from  beauty  t'  ajeelity." 

Alfred  came  in  timidly,  and  was  received  with 
perfect  benignity,  and  self-possession,  by  Mn. 
Dodd ;  but  Jidia's  face  was  dyed  witti  blushes, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  the  eloquent  praise  she 
was  ashamed  to  speak  before  them  all.  But 
such  a  face  as  hers  scarce  needed  the  help  of  a 
voice  at  such  a  tiiofi.  And,  indeed,  both  the 
lovers'  faces  were  a  pretty  sight,  and  a  studv. 
How  they  stole  loving  glances!  but  tried  to 
keep  within  bounds,  and  not  steal  more  than 
three  per  minute !  and  how  unconsdoos  they 
endeavoured  to  look,  the  intervening  seconds ! 
and  what  windows  were  the  demure  complacent 
visages  they  thought  they  were  making  shutters 
of !  Innocent  love  has  at  least  this  advanta^ 
over  melodramatio,  that  it  can  extract  exquisite 
sweetness  out  of  so  small  a  thing.  These  sweet- 
heartsvere  not  alone,  could  not  open  their  hearts, 
must  not  even  gaze  too  long ;  yet  to  be  in  the 
same  room  even  on  such  terms  was  a  taste  of 
Heaven. 

"But,  oh,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Maxley,  "ate 
yon  sure  he  is  better  ?" 

"  He  is  out     danger,  I  tell  ye," 

"But,  dear  heart,  ye  don't  teU  me  what  be 

ailed." 

"  Ma'am,  if  you  had  seen  him  you  would  hm 
said  he  was  taken  for  death.** 

"  Fray  what  is  the  complaint  ?"  inqmied  Mrs. 
Dodd. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I  tell  ye  P  poisoned." 

This  intelligence  was  conveyed  with  true 
soientifio  calmness,  and  reoeived  with  feminine 
ejaculations  of  horror.  Ifrs.  Maxley  was  in- 
dignant into  the  ba^ain :  "Don't  ye  go  giving 
my  house  an  ill  name !   We  keeps  no  poiscm." 

Sampson  fixed  h^  eyes  sternly  on  her: 
"Wumman,  ye  know  better:  ye  keep  strych- 
nine :  for  th*  use  an  delectation  of  your  do- 
mistic  animal." 

"  Strychnine !  I  never  heard  tell  of  it.  Is 
that  Latin  for  arsenic  ?" 

"Now  isn't  this  lamentable P  Why  arsenic 
is  a  mital :  strychnine  a  vigitable.  Nlist  me ! 
Your  man  was  here  seeking  stryohnine  to  poison 
bis  mouse;  a  harmless,  domistic,  necessary 
mouse :  I  told  him  mice  were  a  part  of  Nature 
aa  much  aa  Maxleys,  and  life  as  sweet  tit  as 
tim :  but  he  was  m  to  sceintiflc  and  chrischin 
preceps ;  so  I  told  him  to  go  to  tiie  Deevil: 
*  I  will,'  sis  he,  and  went  t'a  docker.  The  two 
assassins  have  poisoned  the  poor  beastie  between 
em:  and  thin,  been  the  greatest  miser  in  the 
worl^  except  one,  he  will  have  roasted  his 
Tifitim,  and  ate  bar  on  the  Aj,  imprigoated  with 
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strrchnine.  TU  steal  a  inarch  on  t'other  miser,' 
sis'  he ;  and  that's  jaa. :  t'  his  brain  flew  the 
strYi^nine :  his  brain  siot  it  to  his  spinal  marro v : 
ana  ve  found  my  torrd  bent  like  a  boir,  and  his 
jaw  locked,  and  nearer  knowin  the  great  secret 
than  any  man  in  England  will  be  this  year  to 
live :  and  sainres  th'  assassinating  old  vagtUiin 
right." 

"Heaven  forgive  yon.  Doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Maxley,  half  mechanically. 

"  For  cnrin  a  murrderer  P   Not  likely." 

Mrs.  Maxley,  wboliadsbovn  signs  of  singular 
uneasiness  daring  Sampson's  explanation,  now 
rose,  and  said  in  a  very  peculiar  tone  she  must  go 
home  directly. 

Mrs.  Dodd  seemed  to  enter  into  her  feelings, 
and  made  her  go  in  the  fly^  taking  care  to  pay 
'the  fare  and  the  driver  out  of  her  own  purse.  As 
the  voman  got  into  the  fly,  Sampson  gave  her  a 
piece  of  friendly  and  practical  advice.  "Mixt 
time  be  has  a  mind  to  breakfast  on  strychnine, 
you  tell  me;  and  I'U  pot  a  pinch  of  arsenic  in  the 
saltcellar,  and  cure  him  sa^e  as  the  Bank.  But 
this  time  he'd  have  been  did,  and  stiff,  loug  be- 
fore such  a  slow  ajiut  as  arsemc  could  get  a  hold 
on  urn." 

They  sat  down  to  luncheon :  but  neither  Alfred 
nor  Julia  fed  much,  except  upon  sweet  stolen 
looks  J  and  soon  the  active  Sampson  jumped  up, 
and  invited  Alfred  to  go  round  his  patients. 
Alfred  could  not  decline,  but  made  bis  adieux 
with  regret  so  tender,  and  undisguised,  that 
Julia's  sweet  eyes  filled,  and  her  soft  band  in- 
stinctively pressed  his  at  parting  to  console 
him.  ^  She  blushed  at  herself  afterwards;  b^at 
the  time  she  was  thinking  only  of  him. 

Maxley  and  his  wife  came  up  in  the  evening 
with  a  fee.  Tbey  bad  put  their  heads  together ; 
and  proflcred  one  guinea.  "  Man  and  wife  be 
one  flesh,  you  know,  Doctor." 

Sampson,  whose  natural  choler  was  couslantly 
checked  by  his  humour,  declined  this  profuse 
proposal.  "  Here's  vanity  !"  said  he :  "  now 
do  you  really  think  your  two  lives  are  worth  a 
guinea  ?   Why  it's  252  pence !  908  farthings !" 

The  pair  affected  disappointment ;  vilely. 

At  all  events  he  must  accept  this  basket  of 
gudgeons  Moxley  had  brooaht  along.  Being 
poisoned  waa  quite  out  of  Maucy's  dai^  routine, 
and  bad  so  unsettled  him,  tbat  he  had  got  up, 
and  gone  fishing  to  the  araatement  of  the 
parisD. 

Sampson  inspected  the  basket :  "  Why  they 
are  only  fisti !"  said  be,  "  I  was  in  hopes  they 
vrem  pashints."  He  accepted  the  gudgeons,  and 
inquired  how-Maxley  got  poisoned.  It  came  out 
that  Mrs.  Maxley,  seeing  her  husband  set  apart 
a  portion  of  his  Welsh  rabbit,  had  "  grizzled," 
and  asked  what  that  was  for :  and  being  told  "for 
the  mouse,"  and  to  "mind  her  own  ousiuesa," 
had  grizzled  still  more,  and  furtively  conveyed  a 
portion  back  into  the  pan  for  her  master's  own 
use.  She  had  been  quaking  dismally  all  the 
afternoon  at  what  she  had  done ;  but  finding 
Maxley — hard  but  just — did  not  attack  lier  for 
an  involuntary  Daalt,  she  now  brazened  it  out, 


and  aud,  Men  didn't  oudtt  to  have  pcnson  in 
the  house  aiU)eknown  to  their  wires.  Jem  liad 
tfot  no  more  than  he  worked  for,  &e.  But,  1 
like  a  woman,  she  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
moose :  whereupon  Maxley  threatened  her  with 
the  marital  correction  of  neck-twisting,  if  she 
laid  a  finger  on  it. 

•  "My  eyes  be  open  now  to  what  a  poor 
creature  do  feel  as  dies  poisoned.  Ijet  her  a  be: 
there's  room  in  our  place  for  her  and  we." 

Next  day  he  met  Alfred,  and  thanked  bini 
with  warmth,  almost  with  emotion:  "There 
oiu't  many  in  fiarkinton  as  ever  done  me  a  good  ' 
turn.  Master  Alfred ;  you  i>B  one  on  em  :  joa  : 
comes  after  tbe  captain  in  my  book  now." 

Alfred  su^cested  tbat  bis  clums  were  humble  ' 
comrared  with  Sampson's. 

"No,  no,"  said  Maxley,  going  down  to  hts  , 
whisper,  and  hwhiiu^  monstrous  wise :  "  Doctor 
didn't  go  out  of  m—huinm—lta  me:  jou 
did." 

The  sage  miser's  gratitude  had  not  time  to 
die  a  natural  death  be^re  circumstaniKs  occurred  i 
to  test  it.  On  tbe  morning  of  that  eventful  day,  ' 
which  concluded  my  lost  chapter,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Canada.  His  wife  was  out  witji 
eggs ;  so  he  caught  tittle  Rose  Sutton,  that  had 
more  than  once  spelled  au  epistle  for  him  ;  and 
slic  read  it  out  in  a  loud  and  reckless  whine  : 

" '  At  —  noon — tliis — very — daie — ^Muster —  t 
Hardie's  a-g-e-n-t  —  aguent — d-i-s  dis,  h-o-n— 
Honour^i^— -dis-HonourA^— a — bill;  and  sajcd.  ' 
There — were — no — ^more — asses.'  " 

"Mercy  on  uil  Bat  it  can't  be  asses,  i 
wench :  cfrive  your  spe-ad  into 't  again."  j 

"'A-s-s-e-t-B.  Assets.'" 

"Ah!   GoanI  goan!" 

"  'Now— Tatther — if— you— leave— a  s-h-i-I- 
1-i-n-g,  shilling — at — Hiadie's — after — this —  ' 
b-l-a-m-e — ble-am — your — self — not  —  me — for  , 
— this— is — tbe  waie — the— r-o-g-u-e-s — rogevs 
— all — bre-ak — they — go — at — a — d-i-s-t-ar-n-c-c  ' 
— distance — first — and  — then — at — h-o-m-e —  , 
whuoame. — Dear — fatther' — lawk  o*  daisy  what 
ails  you,  Daddy  Maxley  ?   You  be  as  white  as 
a  Sunday  smock.   Be  you  poisoned,  :^ia.  if 
yoa  please  P" 

"Worse  than  that — worse !"  groaned  Maxley,  ; 
trembling  all  over.  "Hush !— hold  your  tongue !  I 
Give  me  that  letter !  Don't  you  never  lell 
nobody  nothing  of  what  you  have  been  a  read- 
ing to  me,  ancTl'll— I'll— It's  only  Jem's  fnn: 
he  Is  alius  running  his  rigs — that's  a  good  wench 
now,  and  I'll  give  ye  a  iialfpennv." 

"La,  Daddy,"  said  the  child,  opening  her 
eyes,  "  I  never  heeds  what  I  re-adt :  1  be 
n  rapt  up  in  the  spelling.    Dear  hefU't,  what  a 
sight  of  long  woros  folks  nuts  in  a  letter,  more  - 
than  ever  drops  oat  of  tneir  moatbs;  which  I 
their  fingers  be  longer  than  their  tongues  I  do  , 
suppose."  _  _  ' 

Maxley  hailed  this  information  characteristi-  , 
cally.  "Then  we'll  say  no  more  about  the  half-  ' 
■  penny," 

At  this.  Rose  raised  a  lamentable  cry,  and 
pearly  tears  guslied  forth.  I 
"  There,  there,"  said  Maxley.  depiecatiugly ; 
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"  here's  tiro  apples  for  je ;  je  can't  get  tbem 
for  less :  and  a  balfpenny ,  or  a  liaportfa,  is  all 
one  to  70a :  but  it  is  a  great  odds  to  me.  And 
apples  they  rot ;  halfpence  don't." 

It  was  nov  nine  o'clock.   The  Bank  did  not 

,    open  till  ten ;  but  Maxle;  went  and  liun^  about 
the  door,  to  be  the  first  applicant. 
As  he  stood  there  trembling  with  fear  lest  the 

I  Bank  should  not  open  at  all,  he  thought  hard: 
and  the  result  vas  a  double  resolution ;  he 
would  have  bis  money  out  to  the  last  sbiUing ; 
and,  this  done,  voold  button  up  his  pockets  and 
padlock  his  ton^e.  It  was  not  Ills  business 
to  tdke  care  of  his  neighbours ;  nor  to  blow  the 
Uardiea,  if  they  paid  him  his  money  on  demand. 
"  So  not  a  word  to  my  missus,  nor  yet  to  the 
town  crier/*  said  he. 

Ten  (^doek  Btraek,  and  the  Bank  shutters 
remuned  np*  Five  minutes  more,  and  the 
watcher  was  in  agony.   Three  minutes  more, 

'  and  up  came  a  boy  of  sixteen,  whistling,  and 
took  down  the  shutters  with  an  indifference  that 
amazed  him.  "Bless  your  handsome  face," 
said  Maxley,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

He  now  summoned  all  his  firmness,  and, 
haring  recourse  to  an  art,  in  which  these  shrewd 
rustics  are  supreme,  made  his  face  quite  in- 
exprcsaive,  and  so  walked  into  the  Bank  the 
every  day  Maxley— externally;  hut,  within,  a 

I   volcano  ready  to  bunt  if  there  should  be  the 

I   slightest  hesitation  to  pay  him  his  money. 

I      "Qood  morning,  Mr.  Maxley/'  said  young 

I  Skinner. 

1      "  Good  monung,  air.'* 

!      "  What  can  we  do  for  yon  i" 

I       "Oh,  I'll  wait  my  torn,  sir." 

"  Well,  it  is  your  turn  now,  if  you  like." 

"How  much  bare  yon  got  ot  miae,  if  yon 
please,  sirP" 
;      "  Your  baUnce  P   I'U  see.   Nme  hundred 
i    and  four  pounds." 

;  "  Well,  sir,  then.  If  vou  please,  I'U  draa  fiat:' 
'I  "It  has  come  ■"  thought  Skinner.  "  What, 
.  I  going  to  desert  us  f"  he  stammered. 
[  "No,"  said  the  other,  trembling  inwardlT, 
but  not  moving  a  facial  muscle :  "it  is  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  sir.*' 

"Ah!  I  see,  going  to  make  a  purchase.  By* 
the-by,  I  beliereMr.  Hardie  means  to  offer  you 
some  grounds  he  is  buying  outside  the  tovn : 
will  that  suit  your  book  ?" 
"  1  dare  sar  it  will,  sir." 
"  Then  pernaps  yon  will  wait  till  our  gOTcmor 
comes  inf 

"  I  have  no  objection." 
"He  won't  be  long.   Fine  weather  for  the 
gardens,  Mr.  Maxley.' 

"Moderate,  sir.  I'll  take  my  money, if  you 
I  please.  Counting  of  it  out,  that  will  help  pass 
'   the  time  till  Muiter  Hardie  comes.   Xoa  han't 

made  away  with  it  F" 
I       "  What  d'yo mean,  sir?" 

"  Hardies  l»in't  turned  thieTcs,  be  they  V 
"  Are  yon  mad,  or  intoxicated,  Mr.  Maxley  F" 
i      "  Nuther,  air :  bnt  I  wants  my  own :  and  I 
j   wool  have  it  too:  ao  eoont  out  on  this  here  coon- 
'   ter,  or  I'll  cry  the  town  round  tihat  then  door." 


"Henry,  score  James  Maxley's  name  off  the 
book^"  sud  Skinner,  with  cool  difnity.  Bnt, 
when  be  bad  taad  thu,  lie  was  at  his  wits'  end: 
there  were  not  nine  hundred  pounds  of  hard 
cash  in  the  Bank ;  nor  anything  like  it. 

CHAFTES  XIX. 

SKivirBR--called  "young|'  because  he  had 
once  had  a  father  on  the  premises — was  the  mole- 
catcher.  The  feelings,  with  which  he  had  now 
for  some  months  watched  his  master  grubbing, 
were  curiously  mingled.  There  was  tlie  grim 
sense  of  superiority  every  successful  Detective 
feels  as  he  sees  the  watched  one  working  awaj 
unconscious  of  the  eve  that  is  on  him ;  but  this 
was  more  than  balanced  by  a  long  habit  of 
obsequious  reverence.  When  A.  has  been  look-, 
ing  up  to  B.  for  thirty  years,  he  cannot  look 
down  on  him  all  of  a  sudden,  just  because  he 
catches  him  falsifying  accounts.  Why  man  is  a 
cooking  animal.    Commercial  man  especially. 

And  then  Richard  Hardie  overpowered  Skin- 
ner's  senses :  he  was  Dignity  in  person :  he  was 
six  feet  two,  and  always  wore  a  black  surtont 
buttoned  high,  and  a  hat  with  a  brim  a  little 
broader  than  his  neighbours,  yet  not  broad 
enough  to  be  eccentnc  or  slang.  He  moved 
down  the  street  touching  this  Uat — while  other 
hitts  were  lifted  high  to  nim — a  walking  column 
of  cash.  And  when  he  took  off  this  ebon  crown, 
and  sat  in  the  Bank  parlour,  he  gained  in 
appearance  more  than  he  lost;  for  then  his 
whole  head  was  seen,  long,  calm,  majestic : 
that  senatorial  front,  and  furrowed  face,  over, 
awed  all  comers :  even  the  little  sharp  faced  clerk 
would  stand  and  peep  at  it  utterly  puzzled 
between  what  he  knew  and  what  he  eyed :  nor 
could  he  look  at  that  head  and  face  without  ex- 
cnaing  them ;  what  a  lot  of  money  they  must 
have  sunk,  before  they  came  down  to  fabricating 
a  balance-sheet  I 

And  by-and-by  custom  somewhat  blunted 
his  sense  of  the  dishonesty :  and  he  began  to 
criticise  the  thing  arithmetically  instead  of 
morally :  that  view  once  admitted,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  ability  and  subtlety  of  his 
dignified  -sharper:  and  so  the  mole -catcher 
b(^an  gradually,  but  effectually,  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  mola.  He,  who  watches  a  dishonest 
process  and  does  not  stop  it,  is  half  way  towards 
conniving ;  wlio  oonnives,  is  half  way  towards 
abetting. 

The  next  thing  was.  Skinner  felt  mortified  at 
his  master  not  trusting  him.  Did  he  think  old 
Bob  Skinner's  son  would  blow  on  Hardie  after 
all  these  years? 

This  rankled  a  little,  and  set  him  to'console 
Iiimself  by  admiring  his  own  cleverness  in  pene- 
trating this  great  uistrnstful  man.  Now  of  all 
sentiments  Vanity  is  tlie  most  restless  and  the 
surest  to  peep  out ;  Skinner  was  no  sooner  in- 
flated, than  bis  demure  obsequious  manner  un< 
derwent  a  certain  change ;  alight  and  occasional 
only;  but  Hardie  waa  n  auule  man,  and  the 
penlous  path  he  was  treading  made  him  wonder- 
fully viddifnl,  suspiuons,  and  sagadoua ;  he 
said  to  himself,  "  Whid  has  come  to  Skinner? 

"  '    Diyiliiiui)  by 
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1  must  lunov."  So  he  quietly  Tratched  his 
vatclier ;  and  soon  satisfiedliimself  lie  snspeoted 
sometbing  amiss.  From  Uiat  tiour  Skinnervaa 
a  doomed  de^ 

It  TTBs  tvo  o'cIcK^ :  Hardie  bad  jost  arrived, 
aud  sat  Id  the  parlour  Gato-like,  and  cooking. 

Skinner  was  in  high  spirits  :  it  was  owing  to 
his  presence  of  miiul  the  Bank  had  not  Men 
broken  some  lioors  ago  hj  Maxlej;  so  now, 
while  concluding  Iiis  worlc,  he  was  enjoying 
by  anticipation  his  employer's  eratitude:  "he 
can't  hold  aloof  after  this,"  said  Skinner;  "he 
must  honour  me  with  his  confidence.  And  I 
will  deserTe  it.   I  do  deserre  it," 

A  grave,  calm,  passionless  voice  invited  him 
into  tlie  parlour. 

He  descended  from  his  desk  and  went  in, 
swelling  with  demure  complacency. 

He  found  Mr.  Hardie  seated  garbling  his 
accounts  vith  8nrpasnl^;  dignity.  The  great 
man  banded  him  an  envelope,  and  cooked 
majestic  on.  A  wave  of  tliat  imperial  hand,  and 
Skinner  had  mingled  with  the  pait. 

Por  know  that  the  envelope  ccmtained  three 
things  :  a  cheque  for  a  month's  wages ;  a  charac- 
ter; and  a  dismissal,  very  polite,  and  eqo^y 
peremptory. 

Skinner  stood  paralysed:  the  complacentfy 
died  out  of  his  face,  and  rueful  wonder  same 
instead :  it  was  some  time  before  he  ooidd  ntter 
a  word  :  at  last  he  faltered :  '*  Turn  me  away, 
sir  ?  torn  away  Noah  Skinner !  your  father 
would  never  have  said  such  a  word  to  tty  father." 
Skinner  uttered  this  his  first  remonstranoe  in  a 
voice  tremldiiur  vith  awe;  bat  gathered  courage 
when  he  found  he  bad  done  it,  yet  lived. 

Hr.  Hardie  ended  his  ezpostniatioa  by  a 
very  simple  means:  he  made  no  reply;  W 
continued  his  work,  dignified  as  Brutus,  inex- 
orable aa  Fate,  cool  as  Cucumber. 

Skinner's  anger  began  to  rise.  He  watched 
Mr.  Hardie  in  aHence,  and  said  to  himself, 
•*  Curse  you !  yon  vtcte  bom  without  a  heart !" 

He  waited,  liowevex,  for  some  sign  of  relent- 
ing; and,  hoping  for  it,  the  water  came  into 
his  own  eyes.   Bat  Hardie  was  impassiveasice. 

Then  the  little  clerk,  mortified  to  the  core, 
as  well  OS  woundec^  ground  his  teetb,  and  drew 
a  little  nearer  to  this  incarnate  Arithmetic  ;  and 
aaid  witli  an  excess  of  obsequiousness :  "  Will 
you  condescend  to  give  me  a  reason  for  turning 
me  away  all  in  a  moment,  after  five  and  thirty 
years*  nutbfal  services  P' 

"  Men  of  bnsinesa  do  not  deal  in  reasons," 
was  the  cool  reply :  "  it  is  enou^  for  yon  that 
I  give  you  an  excellent  character,  and  that  we 
part  good  friends." 

"  Tliat  we  do  not,"  replied  Skinner,  sharply : 
"if  we  stay  together  we  are  friends;  bat  we 
part  enemies,  if  we  do  part." 

"  As  you  please,  Mr.  Skfamer.  I  wiU  detain 
you  no  longer." 

And  Mr.  Hardie  waved  him  swny  so  grandly, 
iliat  he  started  and  almost  ran  to  the  duor. 
When  he  .felt  the  handle,  it  acted  like  a  prop  to 
his  heart.   He  stood  iirm;  and  rage  supplied 


the  place  of  steady  courage.   He  elnng  to  the 
door,  and  whispered  at  his  master;  sndi  at 
whisper ;  so  loud,  so  cutting,  so  full  of  meaning  • 
(md  malice ;  it  was  like  a  serpent  hissing  at  a  ' 
man.  "But  I'll  give  you  a  reason,  a  good  reason, 
why  yon  had  bcMcr  not  insult  me  so  emel:  and 
what  is  more,  I'll  ^ve  you  two :  and  one  is  that 
bat  for  me  the  Bank  must  have  closed  this  day 
at  ten  o'clock— ay,  you  ma^  stare ;  it  was  I  saved 
it,not  you — and  the  other  istbat,  if  yon  make  an 
enemy  of  me,  yon  are  done  fnr.  I  know  too  mach  . 
to  be  made  an  enemy  of,  air:  a  great  deal  too  I 
much."  I 

At  this,  Mr.  Hardie  nised  his  head  from  his  | 
book  and  eyed  his  crouching  venomous  anailant 
fall  in  the  face,  msjeatieally,  aa  one  can  fancy  a 
Uon  rearing  his  ponderous  head,  and  looking 
lazily  and  steadily  at  a  snake  that  has  jnst  hissM 
in  a  comer.    £ach  word  of  Skinnir's  was  a  I 
barbed  icicle  to  him ;  yet  not  a  muscle  of  his  oloM  1 
countenance  betrayed  hia  inward  saflerinj;.  ' 

One  thing,  however,  ermhe  could notnaafttr; 
hia  blood :  it  retired  firom  that  stoktal  cheek  to  ; 
the  chiltcd  and  foreboding  heart ;  and  the  I 
sudden  pallor  of  the  reaohite  fiice  told  Skinner  ! 
his  shafts  had  gone  home :  "  Come,  sir,"  said  he, 
affecting  to  mingle  good  fellowship  with  his  de- 
fiance ;  '*  iriiy  bundle  me  off  these  premises,  I 
when  you  wiU  be  bundled  off  them  yourself  be-  ' 
fore  the  week  is  out  J"  1 

"  You  insolent  soonndicl !  Humph.  Explain, 
Mr.  Skinner."  1 1 

"  Ah,  what  have  I  warmed  your  marble  up  a  ' 
bit?  Yes,  I'll  explain.  The  Baok  is  mtten,  |i 
and  can't  last  forty-eight  hours." 

"Oh,  indeed !  blidited  in  a  day— by  the  dis-  i 
missal  of  Mr.  Noah  9dnner.  Do  not  npeat  thak  | 
after  you  have  bem  tamed  into  the  straets;  oc 
yon  will  be  indicted :  at  present  ve  ne  ouff- 
dential:  anything  more  oefoia  yon  quit  the  ' 
rotten  Bank  P" 

"  Tes,  air,  plenty.   I'll  tell  you  your  own  hts-   i  i 
tory,  past,  present,  and  to  come.   The  road  to 
riches  is  hard  and  rugged  to  the  likea  of  me;  but  j 
your  good  Father  made  it  smooth  and  easy  to  you,  j 
sir ;  yoQ  had  only  to  take  the  money  of  a  lot  , 
of  fools  that  fancy  they  can't  keep  it  thenudres  ;    i  ■ 
invest  it  in  Consols  and  Exchequer  bills,  live  on    1 1 
half  the  profits,  put  by  the  rest,  and  roll  in    '  | 
wealth.   But  this  was  too  ^ow,  and  too  sure,    ; , 
Tor  you;  you  must  be  Rothschild  in  a  day;  so 
you  went  into  blind  specn&Udon,  and  flung  old 
Mr.  Hardie's  savings  into  a  wclL   And  now  for   j  i 
the  last  eight  months  you  have  been  doctoring  r 
the  ledger?'  Hardie  winced  Jnat  pweeptibl;  ;  ji 
"  you  have  pat  down  our  ntos  in  white^  onr  I 
losses  in  black,  and  so  ;jrou  ceep  feeding  your 
pocket-book  and  emptying  our  tills :  the  pear  j 
will  soon  be  ripe^  and  then  yon  will  let  it  diop,  j 
and  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  we  go.   But,  , 
what  you  foi^t,  fraudulent  BankruptCT  isn't 
the  turnpike  way  of  trade :  it  is  a  broacf  road, 
but  a  crooked  one :  skirts  the  prison  wall,  sir, 
and  siglits  the  herring  pond." 

An  agony  went  across  Mr.  Hardie's  great 
face ;  and  seemed  to  furrow  as  it  ran. 

"  Not  but  what  you  are  all  ti^t,  sir,"  re> 
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Bomed  hiB  little  ntJike  tonaentor,  letting 
,  bim  go  a  little  wi^,  to  nail  him  again  by-and-b; ; 
I  "you  have  cooked  the  books  in  time;  and 
'     Cooker  was  a  fool  to  70a.   Twill  be  all  down 

in  black  and  white.  Great  sacrifices:  no  re- 
I  serve:  creditors  take  eTcrything;  dividend,  foor- 
I    peace  in  the  poand.  fumitnre  of  boose  and 

iMuik,  Mrs.  Hardie's  portrait,  and  down  to  the 
'  co^scottle.  Bankrupt  saves  nothing  but  his 
'    honour,  and  the  six  tfaonsand  poands  or 

so  he  has  stitched  into  his  old  grnt-ooat:  hands 

his  new  one  to  the  official  assignees,  like  an 

honest  man." 

Hardie  uttered  something  between  a  growl 

and  a  moon. 

I  "  Now  comes  the  per  contra :  poor  little  de- 
^  spis^  Noah  Sdrnkor  has  kept  genuine  hotks, 
while  you  have  been  preparu^  false  oius.  I 
took  the  real  figures  home  every  afternoon  on 
loose  leaves :  and  bound  'em :  and  very  carious 
the^  will  read  in  Court  alongside  of  yours.  I 
did  it  for  amusement  o'  nights ;  Pot  so  solituy, 
and  90  fond  of  flares :  I  must  try  and  tarn 
tbem  to  profit ;  for  I'm  out  of  place  now  in  mj  old 
age.  Dearee  me !  how  curious  that  you  should 
go  and  pick  ont  me  of  all  men,  to  turn  into  the 
street  lite  a  dt^—like  a  dog — ^lilce  a  dog.*' 

Hardie  turned  his  head  away ;  and,  in  that 
moment  of  humiliation  and  abject  fear,  draidc  all 
the  bitterness  of  moral  death. 

His  manhood  urged  bim  to  defy  Sltianer  and 
return  to  the  8tra%bt  paUi,  cost  what  it  might. 
But  how  eonld  he  P  1^  own  hooka  were  all 
tiUsified.  He  could  place  a  tms  Mai  before 
his  creditors  by  simply  adding  the  contents  of 
his  secret  hoard  to  the  assets  of  the  Bank  ;  bat 
with  this  true  arithmetical  result  he  could  not 
square  his  books,  except  bj  conjectural  and 
faorioated  details,  which  would  be  detected,  and 
send  him  to  prison ;  for  wft  would  believe  he 
was  lyiiig  in  figures  only  to  get  back  to  the 
truth  r  No,  he  had  entan^ed  himself  in  bia 
own  fnaxd,  and  was  at  the  merey  of  bis  servant. 
He  took  his  line.  "  Skinner,  it  wasrourinterest 
to  leave  me  whilst  the  Bank  atooa ;  then  you 
would  have  got  a  place  directly ;  but  since  you 
take  umbrage  at  my  dismissing  you  for  your  own 
good,  I  must  pttnisn  you— by  iteepiug  you." 

"  I  am  quite  reaoff  to  aUj  and  serve  you, 
sir,"  replied  Skimier  haatOy :  "  aud  as  for  my 
angry  words,  think  no  more  of  them !  It  went 
to  my  heart  to  be  turned  away  at  the  very  time 
yon  need  me  most." 

("  Hypocritical  rogue  !  ")  thought  Hardie. 
"  That  18  true.  Skinner,"  said  Ite ;'  "  I  do  indeed 
need  a  faithful  and  sympathising  servant,  to 
advise,  support,  and  aid  me.  Ask  yourself 
whether  any  man  in  England  needs  a  confidant 
more  than  I !  It  was  bitter  at  first  to  be  dis- 
covered even  by  yon :  but  now  I  am  glad  yon 
know  all ;  for  i  see  I  have  undervalued  your 
ability  as  well  as  your  zeal." 

Tims  Mr.  Hardie  bowed  bis  pride  to  flatter 
Skinn«;  and  soon  saw  by  the  little  fellow's 
heigbtmed  ootoor  thai  thia  was  the  way  to  make 
liim  a  derk  of  wax. 

The  Banker  and  bia  derk  were  reoondled. 
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Then  the  latter  was  invited  to  «Hnmit  himaelf 
by  carrying  on  the  culinary  prooeas  in  his  own 
hand.  He  trembled  a  little :  out  complied^  and 
so  became  an  accomplice;  on  this  bis  master 
took  him  into  his  confidence,  and  told  him  every- 
thing  it  was  impossible  to  hide  from  him. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  Skinner,  "  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  did  for  you  this  mondng.  Then 
perhaps  you  won't  wonder  at  my  being  so 
peppery.  Maxley  nupeets.'  he  came  here  and 
drew  out  every  shilling.  I  was  all  in  a  per- 
spiration what  to  do.  But  I  put  a  good  face 
on,  and  *' 

Skinner  then  confided  to  his  prinoipal  how  be 
had  evaded  Maxley,  and  saved  the  Bank ;  and 
the  stratagem  seemed  so  iooredible  and  droll, 
that  thcff  both  laughed  over  it  long  and  lend. 
And  in  fact  it  tunled  out  a  first  rate  {Hraotical 
jest;  oost  two  lives. 

While  they  were  Imghing,  the  young  clerk 
looked  in,  and  said,  "  Gaptam  Dodd,  to  speak 
with  you,  sir !" 

"  Captain  Dodd ! ! !"  And  all  Mr.  Hardie's 
forced  merriment  died  away,  and  his  face  be- 
trayed his  vexation  for  once.  "Bid  yon  go  and 
tell  him  I  was  here  t" 

"Yes,  sir:  I  bad  no  orders ;  and  he  said  you 
would  be  sure  to  see  him." 

"  Unfortunate !  Well,  you  may  show  Inm  in, 
when  I  ring  your  bell." 

The  youngster  beiiq;  gone,  Mr.  Hardie  ex- 
plained to  bia  new  tHj  in  a  hunied  words 
the  danger  tiiat  threatened  him  from  Miss  Sxiish 
Dodd.  "  .And  now,"  said  he,  "  the  women  have 
sent  her  father  to  sc^ten  his.  I  shall  be  told 
his  girl  will  die  if  she  can't  have  my  boy,  ftc. 
As  if  I  care  who  lives  or  dies." 

On  this  Skinner  got  up  all  in  a  hurry,  and 
offered  to  go  into  the  office. 

*'  On  no  account,"  said  Mr.  Hardie,  sharply. 
"  I  shall  make  my  business  with  you  the  excuse 
for  cntting  this  love-nonsense  m^hty  short. 
Take  your  book  to  the  desk,  and  seem  bwied 
in  it 

He  then  touched  the  bell,  and  both  confede- 
rates fell  into  an  attitude :  never  were  a  pair  so 
bent  over  their  little  acoowts;  lies,  like  them- 
selves. 

Listead  of  the  hearthn^en  father  fheu  comedy 
awaited,  in  came  iiw  gallant  sailor  with  a  brown 
cheek  reddened  by  triumph  and  excitement,  and 
almost  shouted  in  a  genial  jocund  voice,  "  How 
d'ye  do,  sir  F  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  came 
across  your  hawse."  And  with  this  he  held  out 
Im  liand  cordially.  Hardie  gave  his  mechani- 
cally, and  remained  on  bis  gaard ;  but  somewhat 
puzzled.  Oodd  shook  his  cold  hand  heartily. 
"Well,  sir,  here  I  am,  just  come  ashore,  and 
visiting  you  before  my  very  wife:  what  d'ye 
think  of  that  P" 

"  I  am  highly  honoured,  sir,"  said  Hardie : 
then,  rather  stiffly  and  incredulously,  "  aud  to 
wliat  may  I  owe  this  extraordinary  preference? 
Will  jou  be  good  enoi^  to  state  the  purport 
of  this  visit— briefly — as  Mr.  SUnner  and  I  ore 
mnoli  occupied." 

"The  purport?  Why  what  does  om  come 
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to  a  banker  about  P  I  bare  got  a  lot  of  money 
I  want  to  get  rid  of." 

Hardifl  stared;  but  was  as  mocb  onbia  guard 
as  ever ;  only  more  and  more  pusded. 

Then  Davtd  linked  at  bim  witb  simple  cun- 
ning, took  oat  bis  knife,  undid  bis  shut,  and 
began  to  cut  the  tbreada  wbic^  boond  tbe  Cash 
to  his  flannel. 

At  this  Skinner  vbeeled  round  on  his  stool 
to  look,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Hardie  inspected 
the  nnusual  pantomime  with  demure  curiosity. 

Dodd  next  removed  the  oilskin  cover,  and 
showed  the  pocket-book,  broucht  it  down  with 
a  triumphant  smack  on  tbe  boDow  of  bia  band, 
and,  in  the  pride  of  bis  beart,  tbe  of  his 
bosom,  and  tbe  ferer  bis  blood— for  there 
were  two  red  sjMts  on  his  dheek  all  the  time — 
told  tbe  cold  pair  Its  adventures  in  a  few  glow- 
ing words ;  the  Calcutta  firm, — the  two  pirates, 
— the  hurricane, — the  wreck, — the  land  sharks, 
—he  had  sared  It  from.  "  And  here  It  is,  safe 
in  spite  of  them  alL  But  I  won't  carry  It  on 
me  any  more ;  it  is  unlucky :  so  yon  must  be  so 
good  as  to  taJce  charge  of  It  for  me,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  Captain  Dodd.  Yon  wish  it 
placed  to  Mrs.  Dodd's  accoont,  I  suppose." 

"  No !  no !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that : 
this  is  between  you  and  me." 

"As  you  please." 

"  Ye  aee  it  is  a  good  lump,  air." 

"  Ob,  indeed  I"  sud  Hardie,  a  little  aneeringly. 

"  I  ixh.  it  a  tbnndning  lot  o'  money.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  not  mucb  to  a  nob  banker  like 
you."  Then  be  lowered  bia  voice,  and  sdd  with 
a  certain  awe:  "It's — fourteen— thousand— 
pouuds." 

"  Fourteen  thousand  pounds ! ! !"  cried  Hardie. 
Then  with  sudden  ana  consummate  coolness, 
"  Why  certainly  an  established  bank  like  this 
deals  with  more  considerable  deposits  lhan  that. 
Skinner,  why  don't  you  give  the  captain  a  chair  P" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Podd.  "  I'U  heave  to  till  I 
get  this  off  my  mind ;  but  I  won't  anchor  any- 
where but  at  home."  He  tlten  opened  the 
pocket-book  and  spread  the  contents  out  before 


If  r.  Hardie,  wbo  ran  over  tbe  notes  and  Ulk, 
and  said  the  amount  was  14,010/.  12s.  6d. 

Dodd  asked  for  a  receipt. 

"  Why  it  is  not  usual,  when  there  is  an  ac- 
count," 

Dodd's  countenance  fell ;  "Ob,  I  should  not 
like  to  part  with  it,  unless  I  bad  a  receipt." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Hardie,  witb  a  smile. 
"  An  entry  in  your  Bwiker's  book  is  a  receipt. 
However,  you  can  have  one  in  another  form.*' 
He  then  uidocked  a  desk ;  took  out  banker's 
receipt ;  and  told  Skinner  to  fill  it  in.  This 
done,  he  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  some  more 
important  matter. 

Skinner  counted  the  notes  and  left  them  wUh 
Mr.  Hardie :  tbe  bills  be  took  to  liu  desk  to 
note  them  on  the  mai^n  of  the  receipt.  Whilst 
he  was  writing  this  with  bis  usual  slowDcaa  and 
precision,  poor  Dodd's  heart  overflowed :  "  It  is 
my  children's  fortune,  ye  see :  I  don't  look  ob  a 
sixpence  of  it  as  mine :  thU  is  what  made  me  so 
particular.  It  belong  to  my  little  Julia,  bless  her ! 
— she  isarosebudu  ever  therewasone;  and  oh, 
suchaheart;  and  so  fond  of  her  poor  Father; 
but  not  fonder  than  he  is  of  her— and  to  mj 
dear  boy  Edward;  he  is  the  honestest  young 
chap  you  ever  saw :  what  be  says,  you  mar  swear 
to,  with  your  eyes  shut ;  but  how  could  tbcj 
miss  either  eood  looks  or  good  hearts  ;  and  ier 
children  P  Uie  best  wife  and  the  best  mother  in 
England !  She  has  been  a  true  omsort  to  me 
this  many  a  year,  and  I  to  her,  in  deep  water 
and  ahoM,  let  the  wind  Mow  ht^  or  loir. 
Here  is  a  Simple  Sunon  vaunting  his  own  ieah 
and  blood !  no  wonder  that  little  gentleman 
there  is  grinning  at  me :  well,  ^nin  away,  lad ! 
perhaps  you  haven't  got  any  children.  But  you 
nave,  sir :  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  us 
Fathers;  our  hearts  are  so  full  of  the  little 
darlings,  out  it  nAst  come.  Fox  can  under- 
stand how  joyful  I  feel  at  saving  their  fortune 
from  land  sliarks  and  sea  sharks,  and  landing  it 
safe  in  an  honest  man's  hands,  like  you,  and 
your  Father  before  you." 

Skinner  handed  bim  the  receipt. 
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He  cast  his  ejeoverit.  "All  ririit,  little 
gentleman !  Now  my  heart  is  relieYea  of  such 
a  weij^ht :  I  feel  to  have  just  cleared  out  a  cargo 
of  hricks.  Good-b; '.  shake  hands !  I  wish  ;ou 
were  as  happy  as  I  am.  I  vish  all  the  world 
was  happT,  God  bless  jod!  Qod  hleu  yon 
both  !*' 

And  with  this  bnrst  he  was  out  of  the  room, 
!    and  making  ardently  for  Albion  Villa. 

The  Banker  and  his  clerk  turned  round  on 
their  seats  and  eyed  one  another  a  long  time  in 
silence,  and  amazement. 

Was  this  thing  a  dream  P  their  faces  seemed 
to  ask. 

Then  Hr.  Hardie  rested  liis  senatorial  head  on 
his  hand,  and  pondered  deeply,  dinner  too  re- 
flected on  this  strange  freak  of  Frartone  :  and. 
the  result  was  that  beourst  in  tm  bis  principal's 
rererie  with  a  jo;^ul  shout:  "The  Bank  is 
Mved !  Hardie  8  is  good  for  another  hundred 
years." 

I  The  Banker  started,  for  Skinner's  TtHce 
sounded  like  a  pistol  diot  in  bis  ear,  so  higli 
strong  was  he  with  thought. 

Hush !  bush !"  he  said :  and  pcmdered  again 

I  inulmoe. 

j      At  last  he  turned  to  Skinner.    "  Tou  think 
I   our  course  is  plain?  I  tell  you  it  is  so  dark  and 
I   complicated  it  would  puzzle  Solomon  to  know 
what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"  Save  the  Bank,  sir  !  whatever  you  do." 
"How  can  I  save  the  Bank  with  a  few 
thousand  pounds  I  must  refund  when  called  on  P 
You  look  Keenly  into  what  is  under  your  eye, 
Skmner ;  hut  you  cannot  see  a  yard  beyond  your 
nose.   Let  me  think." 

After  a  while  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
jotted  down  "  the  materials,"  as  he  called  them, 
and  read  them  out  to  his  accomplice : 

"  1.  A  Bonk  too  far  gone  to  be  redeemed  :  a 
trap ;  a  well.  If  I  throw  this  money  into  it,  I 
shall  ruin  Captain  Dodd,  and  do  myself  no  good, 
but  only  my  creditors. 

"  3.  Miss  Julia  Dodd,  virtual  proprietor  of 
this  14.000/. :  or  of  Uie  neater  part,  il  I  dioose. 
The  cldld  that  marries  first  usually  jockeys  the 
other. 

"3.  Alfred  Hardie,  my  son,  and  my  creditor, 
deep  in  love  with  No.  3,  and  at  present  some- 
what alienated  from  me  by  my  tliwarting  a  silly 
love  afiair ;  which  bids  fair  to  improve  into  a 
sound  negotiation. 

"4.  The  14,000/.  paid  to  me  personally 
after  Banking  hours,  and  not  entered  on 
the  banking  books,  nor  known,  but  to  you  and 
me. 

"Now  suppose  I  treat  this  advance  as 
a  personal  trust?  The  Bank  breaks:  the 
money  disaprpears.  Consteniatiou  of  the 
Dodds,  who,  until  enlightened  by  the  public 
settlement,  will  think  it  has  cone  into  the 
wcU. 

"In  that  interval  I  talk  Alfred  over:  and 


promise  to  produce  the  14,000/.  intact,  with 
my  paternal  blessing  on  him  and  Miss  Bodd ; 
provided  he  will  release  me  from  my  debt  to 
iiim,  and  give  me  a  life  interest  ia  half  tlie 
money  settled  on  him  by  mv  wife's  father 
to  my  most  unjust  and  insolent  exclusion. 
Their  passion  will  soon  bring  the  young  people 
to  reason :  and  then  they  will  soon  melt  the  old 
ones.'* 

Skinner  was  atnick  with  this  masterly  little 
sketch.  But  he  detected  one  fatal  flaw :  "  You 
don't  say  what  is  to  become  of  me."  i 

"  Ob,  I  haven't  thought  of  that  yet."  : ! 

"  But  do  think  of  it,  sur !  that  I  may  have  the  \  ] 
pleasure  of  co-operating.   It  would  never  do  ji 
for  you  and  me  to  be  pulling  two  ways,  you 
know." 

"  I  will  not  forget  you,"  said  Hardie,  wincing 
under  the  chain  this  litlle  wretch  held  him 
with,  and  had  jerked  him  by  way  ot  reminder. 
"But  surely.  Skinner,  you  agree  with  me  it 
would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  rob  this  honest 
captain  of  his  money — for  my  creditors ;  curse 
them!  Ah,  you  are  not  a  Father.  How  quickly 
he  found  that  out !  Well,  I  am :  and  he  touched 
me  to  the  quick :  I  love  my  little  Jane  as  dearly 
as  he  loves  his  Julia,  every  bit :  and  T  feci  for  ' 
kirn.   And  then  be  put  me  in  mind  of  my  own 
Father;  poor  man.  That  seems  strange,  doesn't 
itP  a  sailor  and  a  Banker!   Ah  !  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  boib,  honest  men.   Oh,  it  was 
like  a  wholesome  flower  coming  into  a  close 
room,  and  then  out  again  and  leaving  a  whiff 
behind,  was  that  sailor.   He  left  the  savour  of  i 
Probity  and  Simplicity  behind,  tboug^i  he  took  i 
the  things  themselves  away  agun.   Why,  why  j 
couldn't  he  leave  us  what  is  more  wanted  here  i 
than  even  his  money  P  His  integrity  :  the  pearl 
of  price,  that  my  Father,  whom  I  used  to  j 
sneer  at,  carried  to  his  grave ;  and  died 
simple,  but  wise ;  honest,  but  rich ;  rich  in 
money,  in  credit,  in  honour,  and  eternal  hopes : 
oh,  Skinner !  Skinner !  I  wish  I  had  never  been 
bom." 

Skinner  was  surprised :  he  was  not  aware 
that  intelligent  men,  who  sin,  are  subject  to  (its 
of  remorse :  nay,  more,  he  was  frlghCcned ;  for 
the  emotion  of  this  iron  man,  so  hanl  to  move, 
was  overpowering  when  it  came:  it  did  not 
soften,  it  convulsed  bim. 

"Don't  talk  so,  sir,"  said  tbe  little  clerk. 
"  Keep  up  your  heart !  Have  a  drop  of  some- 
thing!" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Sir.  Hardie,  gloomily ; 
"  it  is  idle  to  talk :  we  are  all  tbe  slaves  of  cir- 
cumstances." 

With  this,  he  unlocked  a  safe  that  stood 
against  the  wall,  chucked  the  14,000/.  in,  and 
slammed  the  iron  door  sfaarplv;  and,  as  it 
closed  upon  tbe  Cash  with  a  clang,  the  par- 
lour door  burst  open  as  if  by  concert,  and 
David  Bodd  stood  on  the  threshold,  look- 
ing terrible.  His  ruddy  colour  was  all  gone, 
aud  he  seemed  black  and  white  with  anger 
and  anxiety.  And  out  of  this  blanched,  yet 
lowering  face,  his  eyes  glowed  like  coals,  and 
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rovec!  keeAIj  to  and  fto  between  tlte  Banker 
and  the  clerk. 
A  tbnnder-dottd  oF  a  man. 


MAT^AMU!  DB  CORMEILLAN. 

The  Monitear  of  the  10th  of  May,  1810,  pab- 
lished  a  decree,  siloed  by  Napoleon  I.,  Empem 
of  the  French,  onerinn  a  pnze  of  a  milUon  of 
francs  (forty  tivousand  poands)  to  the  inTcator 
of  the  best  nMebine  (or  spinning  flax.  The  de- 
cree, moreoTeTi  vas  ordered  to  be  tramUted 
into  eveiT  langua^,  and  to  be  sent  to  tlie  french 
ambasaadora,  ministers,  and  consub  in  foreign 
countries. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  French  geDtleman, 
Philippe  de  Girud*  then  five-and-tliirtj  years  of 
afte,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Lourmaiin. 
During  the  family  breakfast,  the  servant  brought 
in  the  jomnal  whicli  contained  this  magnificmt 
challenge  to  inrentive  genius,  without  exclnding 
the  people  of  any  country,  not  even  the  Esqui- 
maux ai]d  the  Hottentots.  M.  de  Girard  senior 
handed  the  paper  to  bis  son,  saying,  "Philippe, 
this  is  joar  affair." 

Afler  breakfast,  Philippe  took  a  solitary  walk, 
witli  the  determination  of  solving  tlie  problem. 
As  yet,  he  had  never  turned  his  attention  to 
anytliing  coimecied  with  the  manufacture  in 
question.  He  adced  himself  whether  he  ought 
not  first  to  study  every  previous  attempt  relat- 
ing to  it ;  hut  he  soon  concluded  that  the  offer 
of  a  million  proved  that  nothing  satisfactory  had 
been  hitherto  attained.  He  determined  to  re- 
main in  ignorance,  to  keep  his  mind  unbiased  and 
independent.  He  returned  to  the  house ;  carried 
to  his  chamber  some  flax,  some  thread,  some 
water,  and  a  lens.  Alternately  regarding  the 
flax  and  the  thread,  he  said  to  himaelf^  "With 
this,  I  am  required  to  make  that." 

First,  he  exionined  the  flax  with  the  lens ; 
then  he  steeped  it  in  tJie  water,  and  again  exa- 
mined it.  Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  said 
to  his  father,  "  The  million  is  mine."  He  took 
a  few  strips  of  flax,  decomposed  them  by  the 
action  of  tne  wator,  separating  them  into  their 
elementary  flbres,  made  them  slide  one  over  the 
other  80  as  to  form  a  thread  of  extreme  fine- 
ness,  and  added,  "  I  have  now  to  perform 
with  a  machine  what  I  am  performing  with 
my  fingers — and  flax-spinning  by  machinery  is 
invented !" 

It  was  so,  in  reality,  for  him.  The  germ  of 
the  discovery  had  sproated  in  his  brain.  But 
what  patient  efforts,  what  iDgenious  experiments 
bad  to  be  made,  before  he  could  practiodly 
execnto  what  be  had  instantaneously  imagined ! 
Two  months  afterwards,  he  obtained  hts  Srst 
patent,  which  contained  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  mechanical  flax-spinning.  After  devot- 
ing two  rears  to  the  perfecting  of  his  machinery, 
he  established,  in  1813,  a  flax-mill  in  the  Rue 
Meslay,  Paris.  The  conditions  of  the  imperial 
programme  were  fulfllled.  The  imperial  promise 
would  have  been  so  likewise,  but  for  the  in- 
vasion of  franoe,  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 


Rertoration  was  little  dtaposed  to  pay  the  debts 
of  ^e  Empire;  and  tlie  inventor  could  oalj 
obtain  fn»n  the  Bourbon  government  a  ban  of 
eight  tlioosand  francs. 

M.  de  Girard  had  spent  all  his  private  for- 
tune, and  had  nothing  but  ruin  before  biiD. 
Whilst  he  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  two 
scoundrels  stole  (ram  one  of  his  friends  who 
had  them  in  chaige,  the  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  his  machinery,  and  sold  them  in  Eng;- 
land  for  a  sum  amounting,  it  was  said,  to 
iwenW  tbonsand  poands.  Xn  cfmaequence  of 
this  theft,  a  patent,  taken  oni  in  London, 
reproduced,  under  a  British  name,  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  unfortunate  French  inventor.  If 
Philippe  de  Girard  had  attempted  to  gain  a 
liveliliood  in  Great  Britain  out  of  his  owu  dis- 
coveries, he  would  have  been  prosecuted  as  mn 
infringer  of  other  people's  vested  rights. 

In  1836,  he  was  invited  to  Warsaw  bv  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  In  Poland,  he  organised 
mecnanical  flax^pinning  on  a  laige  scale. 
Around  the  establishment  there  soon  uprose  a 
little  town  which  took  the  name  of  Oimrdow-. 
and  which  iignres  on  maps  of  Poland  aabse- 
quently  published.  He  afterwards  aee^ted  the 
office  of  chief  engineer  to  the  Foliifa  man,  ex- 
pressly reserving,  ia^  bis  oi^  of  fldelily  to  tbe 
Russian  emperor,  liis  qvality  erf  FMadi  aub- 
jeet,  and  the  temporary  cbaracterof  hia  cagagc- 
ment. 

Returning  to  France  in  1844,  lie  addressed  a 
M^moire  to  the  Chambers,  danandiny  a  recom- 
pense which  should  prove,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  France,  that  the  grand  problem  proposed  by- 
Napoleon  had  been  resolved  b^  a  Frenchman— 
and  which  should  also  place  hu  latter  days  and 
bis  nearest  relations  out  of  the  reach  of  strai  teued 
circumstances.   Arago  and  Guizot  warmly  aup- 

torted  his  claim;  but  the  delay  in  making  it 
ad  been  too  long.  An  inexplicable  opposilion 
arose,  which  poisoned  the  dose  of  his  life,  and 
preTent«l  the  Cross  oi  Honour  from  being  placed 
on  his  bier.  Freaieh  Industry  was  more  just  to 
htm.  The  Sooetv  of  LiTentors  ud  Meoanieal 
Spinners  offered  nim  a  s<xt  of  civil  list,  which 
amounted  to  as  nrnch  as  six  thousand  francs 
(two  bnndred  and  forty  pounds) ;  but  he  did  not 
Ure  to  eqoy  it  long.  He  died  at  tbe  age  of 
seventy-one,  leaving  to  bis  family  no  other  in- 
heritanoe  than  his  name. 

Li  1853,  a  commisaion  was  appouted  to 
examine  a  project  <ii  law  oonfiu-ring,  as  a 
national  recompense,  pensions  on  the  heira  of 
the  late  Philippe  de  Girard,  the  ioventor  of 
flax-spinning  by  maohineiy.  It  reported  to 
the  Soiate  that,  of  the  three  brothers  de 
Girard,  tbe  youngest,  Philippe,  and  tbe  second, 
Frederic,  were  no  longa  in  existence.  Tbe  soke 
survivor  was  more  uian  idnety  years  of  age. 
Philippe  had  died  without  issue.  The  only 
remuning  represeotatires  of  the  family  were  an ' 
orphan  &ngnter  of  the  second  son,  Frederic, 
and  a  fatherless  daughter  of  that  same  lady. 
The  project  of  law  Uaerefore  recorded,  by  way 
of  a  national  recompense:  flrst,  to  the  Steur 
Joseph  de  Giracd,  broUierof  Philippe  de  Qirard, 
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a  pension  for  life  of  six  thoiuand  francs.  Se- 
condly, to  the  Dame  dc  Vemfede  de  Corneillaii, 
dauKnter  of  Frederic  de  Girardj  another  brother 
of  Fliilippe  de  Girard,  a  like  pension  for  life 
of  six  ttionsand  francs.  It  is  of  minor  public 
importance  to  know  thai  Madame  ta  Comtesse 
de  Comeillau,  with  true  female  perseverance  in 
aaaertinjf  what  she  believes  to  be  liw  rights, 
is  not  content  with  the  nnUed  pmsion  of  twelve 
thousand  francs,  but  bddly  claims  the  promised 
million  (aad  that  with  interest^  to  wnioh  bei 
late  uncle  was  fairly  entitled.  Her  pretensions 
have  hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  oonneil  of 
state,  and  are  likely  so  to  remain. 

Meanwhile,  that  lady  has  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  the  new  silkworm,*  which  ^eds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  ailanthns-tree.  She  is  doing  for 
it  and  its  coccoons  what  her  nncle  did  for  the 
fibre  of  flax,  and  is  directing  her  thoughts  to 
England  as  a  field  of  operations.  Lady  Neville's 
intelligent  eiperiments  have  proved  how  possible 
is  the  acclimatation  of  the  ailanthe  silkworm  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  English  Channel ;  and 
it  will  probably  be  more  and  more  extensively 
reared,  as  it  becomes  better  known.  Model  silk- 
worm homes,  at  Kew  and  other  pnUie  faotanicd 
gardens,  would  greatly  tend  to  nopularise  this 
new  branch  of  sericulture.  Tne  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  whispered,  intends  to  estabUsh  model 
farms  on  his  new  estate.  If  the  idea  were 
only  suggested  to  him,  he  might  be  tempted  to 
rival  the  memory  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Trance 
(who  enriched  bis  country  with  mulberry  silk), 
by  rendering  aiiantbua  &ilk  an  article  of  general 
produce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
.  Madame  dc  ComeiltsB  offers  her  practical  ex- 
perience for  the  furtherance  of  fresh  attempts. 
She  entertains,  moreover,  the  firm  belief  that, 
without  her  assistance  and  concurrence,  ailan- 
thine  serionltore  would  remun  in  great  measure 
unproductive.   For  the  following  reason : 

In  consequenoe  of  the  oiganic  structure  of 
the  new  eocooons,  which  are  spun  by  the  insect 
so  as  to  leave  an  orifice,  there  is  so  great  a 
diflSculty  in  reeling  off  the  silk,  that  they  were 
subjected  to  the  process  of  combing;  which 
process  produced  a  silken  flock  or  tow  of  quite 
inferior  quality.  Nevertheless  (as  was  stated  in 
All  the  lear  Bound),  the  Chinese  possess  the 
secret  of  reeling  off  the  silk  so  as  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous filament,  like  that  obtained  from  the 
coccoons  of  the  mulberry  worm.  Madame  de 
Comeillan  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering 
this  secret.  Her  reeled  silks  of  the  ailanthus 
and  ricinus  worms — after  winning,  in  February, 
186S,  the  Ivge  gold  medal  of  the  Im^wrial  Ac- 
olimi^tion  Society  of  Fnuic&— obtained  two 
medals  and  an  honouiablQ  mention  at  London. 

CertMn  details  in  the  mode  of  rearing  have 
been  prodnetive  of  injury  to  the  new  silkworms : 
for  instance,  allowing  tnem  to  spend  the  first 
stage  of  their  existence  on  leaves  placed  in 
bottles  of  water,  thereby  rendering  their  food  too 
sloppy,  and  causing  them  to  contract  disease,  if 
not  in  the  first,  certainly  in  the  second  genera- 

*  See  vol.  tv.,  pag«a  288  and  423. 


tion.  I^gs,  or  seeds  (graines)  as  the  Frraich 
call  them,  have  also  been  supplied,  which  in 
great  part  turned  out  sterile.  As  it  is  Ma- 
aame's  interest  that  these  mistakes  should  not 
prejudice  the  new  branch  of  industry,  she  is 
publishing  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  her  mode 
of  rearing,  which  is  extremely  fiim[def  and  has 
the  advantage  of  suppressing  the  expwwa  of 
handiwork  by  leavii^  the  worms  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Tbroi^h  the  agency  of  her  associates 
in  Italy,  she  is  able  to  ninush  e^,  wanrsi^ed 

S)od,  to  whoever  is  desirous  of  procuri^  them, 
f  course,  those  persons  will  wnte  in  Ume,  and 
pre-paid,  and  likewise  bear  the  cost  of  the  e^ ; 
for  the  applications  are  so  munerons,  that  to 
comply  with  t.hera  gratis  would  iU»orb  a  fortune. 

By  a  second  discovery,  also  very  important, 
but  which  has  reference  to  the  mulberry  silk- 
worm, Madame  de  Comeillan  has  proved  it  to  be 
an  error  that  the  moth,  in  escaping  from  the  coo- 
coon  (which  is  constructed  closed,  or  without 
an  aperture),  aiis  it,  and  renders  it  unreelable. 
It  does  not  cut  it.  The  lady  has  obtained 
from  coccoons,  from  which  the  moth  had  issued, 
naturally,  silk  equally  good  nith  that  (itnn  coo- 
coons  in  which  the  ehrrsaHs  had  been  da- 
Btroyed,  thus  reatoxing  to  the  manafaotnxer, 
without  anv  additifHial  eraense  to  the  silk- 
growers,  a  large  quantity  of  raw  material,  ca- 
pable of  being  worked  into  the  finest  fabrics, 
bpecimens  of  such  silks  are  also  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Patents. 

But  sericulture  altogether  is  becoming  a 
broader  and  more  complex  study.  The  area 
over  which  it  may  be  practised  promises  to  be 
wider  than  was  ever  expected.  The  insect  of 
the  mulberry  is  no  longer  the  only  one  whidi 
claims  the  attention  of  cultivators.  While 
Madame  de  Comeillau  is  devotine  herself  to 
make  the  most  of  the  moths  of  iht  ailanthus 
and  the  riciuna  [She  has  obtained  a  hybrid  race, 
which  is  reared  in  the  open  air,  on  ailanthus- 
leaves,  and  furnishes  perfectly  white  coccoonsX 
others  are  patronising  and  hope  for  equal  success 
with  other  hardy  silk-producmg  caterpillars. 

The  culture  of  the  oak  silkworm,  from 
Japan,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  at- 
tempts made  in  this  direction.  A  few  grammes 
of  its  eggs,  sent  to  the  Imperial  Acclimatation 
Society,  were  confided  to  some  of  its  members. 
Other  egwi,  placed  in  M.  Querin  M^neville's 
hands  by  Dr.  Blecher,  were  distributed  by  that 
gentleman  amongst  agriculturists,  who,  not 
belonging  to  the  Society,  could  not  profit  by 
the  distnbution  made  to  its  members.  It  is 
now  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  tlie  r^ulta 
obtunable  from  the  oak  silkworm,  M.  Goerin 
M^neville  having  presented  to  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences  cpccoons  produced  by  worms 
hatched  from  the  e^  that  had  been  confided  to 
him.  Those  e^,  altboueh  hatched  somewhat 
prematurely,  gave  caterpiUars  which  have  been 
successfully  reared  at  divers  and  distant  points 
of  France — at  Vincennes,  for  instance,  and  at 
Toulon ;  and,  above  all,  the  caterpillars  feed 
and  thrive  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  oaks  of 
the  forest,  Quercus  peduncnlata  and  sessiflora. 
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Bat  besides  the  Japanese  silkworm  of  the  oak, 
tliere  is  another  oak  silkworm  obtained  from  the 
nortli  of  China.  The  introduction  of  this  valu- 
able species,  which  had  been  vainly  attempted 
for  the  last  ten  vears,  is  now  in  the  waj  of  being 
accomplished.  Lame,  hatched  on  wb  19th  w 
May  last,  had  alreadj,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
reached  their  second  moult  or  change  of  skin 
without  manifesttnfi;  the  slightest  symptom  of 
disease.  Their  colour  at  first  was  deep  black. 
They  afterwards  became  bright  green,  studded 
with  orange  and  sky-blue  tubercles. 

If  their  introduction  succeed,  it  will  sujt- 
ply,  during  the  cotton  dearth,  the  material 
for  one  more  branch  of  industry.  The  difference 
which  exists  between  the  silk  of  the  mulberry 
worm  and  the  oak  worm  will  allow  the  new 
manufacture  to  prosper  without  causing  any  in- 

i'urious  competition  with  the  old.  On  the  other 
land,  the  introduction  of  a  new  tissue,  brilliant, 
fresh-looking,  and  light,  and  probably  much 
cheaper  than  mulberry  ailk,  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  geoenu  consumer,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  artisan.  It  is  not  so  nrj  long 
since  mulberry  silk  was  a  novelty,  regarded  with 
very  questionable  favonr  from  an  utilitarian 

Eoint  of  view.  TVith  a  little  patience  and  a 
ttle  painstaking,  it  is  possible  that  the  public 
may  obtain  equal  advantages  from  the  silk  of 
the  ailanthua  and  the  oak. 


ON  THE  BRINE. 

On  Uie  brink  of  the  well 

To  stand  and  hear 
The  sweet  cool  water 

Bubbling  near : 
With  parching  lip, 

And  Btraining  eye, 
Aod  frame  all  athirst, 

To  pant  and  die, 
Gazing  down 

With  hopeless  pain, 
On  the  sunken  cup 

And  the  broken  chain.  ,  .  . 
Oh  !  'tis  harder  still  to  itand  on  the  brink 
Of  Love's  own  spring,  and  dare  not  drink  I 

When  the  waves  mn  high, 

And  the  blast  Is  load, 
And  the  Beamaa's  heart 

With  fear  is  bowed. 
To  see  from  the  bow 

A  bright  atill  bay, 
Where  j  onr  storm-diirea  bark 

Might  Bafdy  lay. 
And  that  haven  to  know 

In  the  foeman's  hand, 
Where  'tis  rain  to  anchor 

And  death  to  land.  .  .  . 

With  faltering  step, 

And  heaving  breast, 
Wayworn,  and  longing 

For  peace  and  rait, 
To  cross  on  your  path 

A  shady  dell, 
In  whose  deep  calm 

Twere  Joy  to  dwell. 


Yet  know  that  britjitt  refreshing  green 

Is  the  deadly.  Upas*  fatal 

Oh  1  'tu  harder  still  when  yon  dare  not  rest 

Yoor  wearied  head  on  the  loved  one'a  breast ! 


RIDING  LONDON. 
In  Three  Pabts. 
paet  i.  of  omnibuses. 
Weighinq  thirteen  stone,  standing  six  feet 
high,  possessed  of  an  indomitable  laztness,  and 
having  occasion  constantly  to  go  from  one  pait 
of  towa  to  the  other,  I  want  to  know  how  I  am 
to  have  my  requirements  attended  to  with  ease 
and  comfort  to  myself.   If  my  name  were 
Scliemsiluihar,  and  I  had  lived  a^ea  ago  at  Bag- 
dad, I  should  have  gone  quietly  into  the  garden, 
and,  after  rubbing  my  ring  on  my  lamp,  or 
burning  my  incense,  I  should  liave  prostrated 
myself  before  an  enormous  genie,  who  vould 
have  been  very  much  hurt  by  my  humilitj, 
would  straightway  have  proclaimed  nimself  mjr 
slave,  and  after  hearing  my  wants,  would  inuae- 
diately  have  provided  me  with  four  feet  square 
of  best  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  I  had  only  to 
deposit  myself  to  be  wafted  through  the  air  to 
my  destination ;  or  he  would  have  produced  a  roc 
for  me  to  sit  astride  on,  or  an  enchanted  horse 
with  a  series  of  pegs  in  his  neck,  like  a  fiddle, 
the  mere  manipulation  of  wliich  increased  ot 
checked  his  speed.   £ut  as  I  happen  to  live  in 
the  benighted  year  of  peace  '63,  as  my  name  is 
Nomatter,  anci  as  I  reside  in  Little  Flotsam- 
street,  Jetsam-gardens,  N.W.,  the  carpet,  the 
roc,  and  the  peggy  steed,  are  unavailable.  I 
could  walkF   Yes,  but  I  won't  I  I  hale  walk- 
ing ;  it  makes  me  hot  and  nncomfortaUe,  and 
savage ;  when  walking,  I  either  fall  into  a  train 
of  thouglit,or  I  get  gaping  at  surrounding  objects 
and  passing  people,  ooth  of  which  feats  have  the 
same  result — namely,  my  tumbling  up  against 
other  pedestrians,  straying  into  tlie  road  under 
the  hoofs  of  horses,  and  getting  myself  generally 
objurgated  and  hi'd  at.   I  couldn't  ride  on 
horseback,  because  no  man  with  any  sense  in 
his  head,  combined  with  any  weight  in  bis  body, 
could  ride  a  horse  over  London's  greasy  stones. 
I  could  ride  in  a  cab,  but  it  is  too  expensive; 
in  a  Brougham,  but  for  tlie  same  reason,  doubly 
magnified — with  the  additional  fact  that  I  do 
not  possess  onb.   Leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  there  is  no 
living  man  capable  of  conveying  me  for  several 
miles  in  a  whmbairow ;  and  when  I  state  that  I 
have  never  yet  been  the  subject  of  a  commission 
de  lunatico,  I  need  offer  no  further  explanation 
of  my  declining  to  ride  in  a  velocipede,  a  hu*  ' 
morous  conveyance  like  the  under-^arriage  of  a 
chariot,  tlie  occupant  of  which  apparently  rests 
himself  by  using  his  arms  as  well  as  his  legs  for 
bis  propulsion.   When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  ' 
I  recollect  iu  the  shop-windows  prints  of  an 
aerial  machine,  a  delightful  conveyance  like 
an  enormous  bat,  sailing  over  London  (whicli  | 
was  represented  in  the  print  by  the  dome  of  . 
St.  Paul's  Burl  a  couple  of  church  spires),  and  I 
filled  with  elegantly  dressed  company,  who  were 
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ohattiog  to  eacli  other  without  the  amallest 
!     appearance  of  astoaisliment.   I  cannot  posi- 
^     tiTcl;  state  that  there  vas  a  captain  depicted  as 
!     in  command  of  tliis  atmospheric  Tessel,  though 
I     m;  belief  leans  that  way ;  but  I  oerfectljr  well, 
lemember  a  "man  at  the  wheel,    gnuping  a 
tiller  like  a  cliecse-cutter,  aod  direeting  the 
coarse  with  the  greatest  ease  and  freedom. 
I    Hub  Tould  have  been  an  eligible  mode  of  con- 
I    Teyance  had  the  scheme  ever  been  carried  ont ; 
I     bat  the  iarentor  onlj  got  as  fax  as  the  print, 
I     and  there  apparently  exhausted  himself  as  I 
never  beard  anything  further  of  it.   And  this, 
by  the  way,  reminds  me  that  an  occasional  trip 
in  Mr.  Coxwell's  balloon  would  be  a  novel  and 
an  exciting  method  of  getting  over  the  ground, 
only  there  being  no  "  man  at  the  wheel,"  there 
is  a  consequent  absence  of  definite  knowledge  as 
io  where  you  are  goine;,  and  if  I,  bent  on  travel- 
ling from  Jetsam-ganuDS  to  Canonbnry-sqnare, 
were  to  see  Mr.  Coxwell  looking  vaguely  out, 
and  were  to  bear  him  remarking,  "Isn't  that 
Beaohy  Head  ?"  I  shoald  feel  uneomfiDrtable. 

So  I  am  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a  cheap, 
easy,  and,  to  a  certain  eitent,  expeditious 
mode  of  looomotion,  and  to  travel  by  the  omni- 
bns.  I  am  aware  that  professed  cynics  will 
sneer  at  my  use  of  the  word  expeditious.  There 
are,  I  believe,  journeys  performed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sniul  gallops  gaily  past  the 
outirard  -  bound  suburban  omnibus,  and  when 
the  tort.oise — having  an  appointment  to  keep  at 
the  Ship  and  Turtle— prefers  to  walk,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  iu  time ;  but  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  consecrated  to  old  ladies  going  "into 
the  City"  on  businesa,  while  my  eiqperience 
is  confined  to  the  early  morning  and  the  late 
evening,  when  we  run  "express,"  and  when,  I 
will  venture  to  wager,  we  ^  as  fast,  the  crowded 
state  of  tlie  streets  considered,  as  ever  did  the 
York  Highflyer  or  the  Brighton  Age.  Hy  as- 
sociations vritli  omnibuses  are  from  my  youth 
upward.  As  a  child,  I  lived  in  a  very  large 
thoroughfare,  and  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  at 
the  window  watching  the  red  Hammersmith 
omnibuses,  luminous  with  the  name  of  "  Geobgk 
Cloud,"  and  the  white  Putney  and  Richmond 
omnibuses,  and  the  green  Tavorites,  boldlv  de- 
claring the  ownership  of  "  Elizaseih  and  John 
Wilson" — grand  'buses  those,  with  drivers  and 
conductors  in  green  liveries,  always  renewed 
(with  an  accompanimeat  of  nosegay  for  button- 
flole,  and  favours  for  whip,  and  rosettes  for 
horses'  ears)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
fairthdaj.  I  was  originally  taken  to  school  in  a 
hackuej-eoaeh — I  perfectly  wdl  recollect  kneel- 
ing at  the  bottom  in  the  straw  as  we  (I  and  a 
broken-liearted  aunt)  ascended  Highgate-liill, 
and  imploring  tearfully  to  be  taken  back  home, 
even  in  the  lowest  menial  capacity — but  1  came 
back  in  an  omnibus,  in  a  high  state  of  effer- 
:  Tcscence,  and  with  a  large  stock  of  worldly  ex- 
'  perience.  1  first  saw  her  who,  as  the  bagmen's 
i  toast  says,  doubles  the  pleasures  and  halves  the 
I  sorrows  of  my  life,  as  I  stepped  off  an  omnibus ; 
I  I  first  went  down  to  my  office  on  an  omnibus; 
I   and  I  stiU  patcooise  that  same  conv^once. 


where  I  may  incidentally  mention  I  am  a  "  re- 
gular," that  I  always  have  the  seat  next  the 
coachmnn  on  the  off-side,  and  that  my  opinion  i 
on  the  news  from  America  is  always  anxiously 
expected  by  my  fellow-passengers.   Lon^  since, 
however,  have  the  omnibuses  of  my  childhood  | 
been  *'run  off  the  road."  Mr.  Geoi^  Cloud  and  i 
his  compeen  have  retired,  and  the  whole  metro- 
politan service,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  ' 
worked  by  the  London  General  OmnAnis  Com*  | 
pany.  Concerning  which— its  rise,  origin,  and 
pronxss,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  1  have,  under  proper  official  authority,  made 
full  inquiry,  and  now  intend  to  report. 

If  the  present  Emperor  of  tlie  French  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  memorable  expedition  with  the  tame 
eag^e  to  Boulogne,  it  is  probable  that  we  in  Eng- 
land might  still  be  going  on  with  the  old  separate 
proprietary  system  of  omnibuses ;  but,  as  the 
tamehei^le  expedition  (majestic  in  itself)  was  a 
failure,  its  smaller  component  parts  had  to  escape 
as  they  best  could.  Among  these  smaller  com- 
ponent parts  was  one  Orsi,  captain  of  the  steamer 
conveying  the  intruding  emperor;  and  Orsi,  fl;^- 
ing  from  justice,  flev  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind  to  England,  and  there  established  himself. 
Years  after,  in  18&S,  this  M.  Orsi  bethought 
liimself  of  a  scheme  for  simultaneously  itn< 
proving  his  own  fortunes  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  London  omnibus  traffic,  by  assimi- 
lating its  management  to  that  which  for  a  long 
time  had  work^  admirably  in  Paris.  He  ac- 
cordingly associated  with  himself  a  crafty  loag- 
headea  man  of  business,  one  M.  Foncara,  and 
they  together  drew  up  such  a  specious  pro- 
spectus, that  when  they  submitted  it  to  four  of 
toe  principal  Ixmdon  omnibus  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Hacnamara,  Wilson,  Williog,  and  Hart- 
ley, these  gentlemen,  all  thoroughly  versed  in 
their  business,  so  &r  saw  their  way,  that  thev 
at  once  consented  to  enter  into  the  proposal, 
and  became  the  agents  for  Messieurs  Orsi  and 
Faucard.  The  division  of  labour  then  com- 
menced ;  the  Frenchmen  started  for  Paris,  there 
to  establish  their  company  (for  our  English  laws 
on  mercantile  liability  ana  the  dangers  of  share- 
holding were,  a  few  years  ago,  rnxuA.  fo^er,  and 
thicker,  and  less  intelligible,  and  more  dan- 
gerous, than  they  are  now) ;  and  so  well  did  they 
succeed,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  had 
raised  and  perfected  as  a  "  SowStA  en  Com- 
mandite," the  "  Compagnie  G^n^tale  des  Omni- 
bus de  Londres,"  with  a  capital  of  700,000/.,  in 
shares  of  100  mncs  (or  4/.)  each ;  three-fourths  i 
of  the  capital — such  was  our  neighbours'  belief  | 
in  our  busuiess  talents  and  luck  iu  matters 
touching  upon  horseflesh — being  subscribed  in  | 
France.  Meantime,  the  Englisn  section  were 
not  idle ;  as  agents  for  the  two  Frenchmen,  they 
bought  up  the  rolling  stock,  horses,  harness, 
stabling,  and  good  will,  of  nearly  all  the  then 
existent  omnibus  proprietors ;  they  became  pur- 
chasers of  six  hundred  omnibuses  and  six  thou- 
sand horses,  of  an  enormous  staff  of  coachmen, 
conductors,  time-keepers,  horse-keepers,  washers, 
and  other  workmen,  and,  what  was  very  im- 
portant, tiie;  possessed  themselves  of  the 
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"  timta"  of  all  the  important  routes  in  London 
aad  the  suburbs.  Tliese  "  tunes'*  are,  in  fact, 
the  good  will  of  the  roada,  and  were  considered 
so  valuable,  tliat  in  some  oases  as  much  as  from 
300/.  to  250/.  vere  gireD  for  the  "  times"  of 
one  omoibus.  Under  tliis  form,  then,  the  com- 
pany at  once  commenced  work,  Messrs.  Uac- 
namara,  Carteret,  and  Witling  acting  as  its 
g^rants  (maoaeers),  vitli  no  other  EngBsh  legal 
standing ;  aad  under  this  form,  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  French  company  with  English  tnanagers,  it 
worked  until  the  31st  of  December,  1857,  when 
the  Limited  Liability  Act  hanog  oome  into 
operation,  by  residation  of  the  freneh  shaie- 
holdera  the  **Soai£t^  en  Commandite"  was 
transformed  into  an  English  company,  and 
bloomed  out,  in  all  tlie  glory  of  &ean  paint  on 
all  its  vehicles,  aa  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  (Limited).  With  thii  title,  and  nndeT 
the  managerial  arrangements  then  made,  it  has 
continued  ever  since. 

With  the  exception  of  some  very  few  private 
proprietors,  and  one  organised  opposition  com- 
pany (the  "  Citizen"),  the  entire  omnibus  service 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  subarbs,  extending 
from  Highgate  in  the  north  to  Pedcham  in  the 
south,  and  from  Hampstead  in  the  north-west  to 
Greenwich  in  the  sonth-east,  embracing  more 
than  seventy  routes,  is  worked  by — as  it  is 
called  familiarlj — the  "  Loodtm  GemEaL"  In 
thia  baffic  ara  engaged  upwards  of  aix  bundrad 
onmUmaea  and  six  uonsand  honeSf  the  working 
of  vhioh  is  divided  into  ten  aepaiate  diatncts, 
each  with  a  head  district  establishment.  Each 
of  these  omnibuses  travels  on  an  average  sixty 
miles  a  day,  and  to  each  is  attached  a  atud  of 
ten  hones,  under  lite  care  of  a  borsekeeper, 
who  is  responsible  for  them,  and  who  knows 
exact  times  when  they  will  he  wanted, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  devote  binuelf  to  thnn. 
A  horse  is  seldom  changed  from  one  atnd  to 
another,  or  removed — except  in  case  of  illness ; 
each  horse  is  numbered,  and  all  the  parttoulars 
relating  to  him  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
foreman  of  the  yard.  The  purchase-cost  of  these 
horses  averages  twenfy-atx  poonds  anece,and 
the  majority  of  them  oome  from  xoriudiire, 
t^ugh  agente  of  the  company  attend  all  the 
principal  fahrs  in  England.  They  are  of  all 
kinds ;  long  straggling  bony  backs,  abort  thidc 
oobs ;  some  lookm^  like  broken-down  hunters, 
some  like  "  cast"  dragoon  chai^na,  some  like 
Suffolk  Punches  who  have  oome  to  grief;  but 
the  style  most  valued  is,  I  am  told,  a  short  thick 
horse,  low  in  the  leg,  round  iu  the  barrel,  and 
with  fiiU  strong  qiuoiers,  whence  all  the  pro- 
pelling power  comes.  They  are  of  all  colours, 
Uaeks,  bays,  chesnuts,  browns,  greys,  though 
the  predominant  shade  is  that  reiddisit  bay  so 
ugly  in  a  common  horse,  so  splendid  (more 
especially  when  set  off  by  black  points)  in  a 
vdvet- skinned  thntnigli-bred;  a  colour  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
studs  in  Urase  toy-stables  whiidi  axe  slwajs  fur- 
niatied  with  a  movable  groom  in  top-boots,  a 
striped  jacket,  and  a  tasselled  cap,  with  a  grin  of 
siiigular  vacuity  on  hia  wooden  eountenanoe.  1 


The  average  work  of  each  horse  ia  from  three  to  ^ 
four  hours  a  day,  and  each  horse  consomes  daily 
an  allowance  of  sixteen  pounds  of  bruised  oata  and 
ten  pounds  of  mixture,  formed  of  tbree  parts 
hay  and  one  part  straw.  Their  general  health  is, 
ctmsidering  their  work,  remarkably  good;  to 
attend  to  it,  there  are  eight  veterinarv  siu^ijecnu, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  whole 
horse  establishment,  and  who  are  paid  by  con- 
tract, receiving  four  guineas  a  year  for  each  stud  i 
of  iea.  horses.   The  shoeing  is  also  contract-  | 
work,  twenty-five  farriers  bang  paid  two  ponnds 
per  month  for  each  atud.   At  HigjifaiUT,  whcce 
ihere  ia  a  large  d^t  of  six  faundred  horses,  | 
there  are  exceptions  to  both  these  mks:  a  ; 
veterinary  sn^jeon  aad  a  fatrier,  eadi  the  ser-  ' 
vant  of  tlie  company,  being  attaebed  to  the 
establishment  I  went  the  round  of  the  {Kemiaes 
— a  vast  place,  covering  altogether  some  fifteen  | ; 
acrea— with  tiie  vetennaiy  snigeon,  and  saw  . 
much  to  praise  and  nothii^f  to  oondemn.   True,  ' 
tlie  staUes  are  not  such  aa  you  would  see  at 
Malton,  Dewsbury,  or  any  of  the  great  radng 
establishments,  being  for  the  moat  part  long, 
low  sheds,  the  horses  beinz  separated  merely  by 
swinging  bars,  and  roua^  litter  taking  the  plaoe 
of  dry  beds  and  plaited  straw ;  but  uie  ventila- 
tion was  by  no  means  bad,  and  the  condition  of 
the  animals  certainly  good.   Hy  companion  told 
me  that  glaadoa,  tliat  fri^tful  scourge,  was 
almost  nnknown ;  that  apnins,  curbs,  and  saad-  'I 
cracks,  w«e  the  oonauMiest  diwrden ;  and  that 
many  of  hia  cases  resulted  from  the  horses  baviiiR 
become  injmed  in  the  feet  by  picking  up  naiu 
in  the  sti^ets  and  yards.   There  are  a  few  iooae 
boxes  ^  for  viruhmt  contagious  disorders  and  j ' 
"  auspieiana"  eases,  but  it  appeared  to  dm  that  ' 
more  were  wanted,  and  that  aa  "overwork"  is 
oae  of  the  most  prevalent  of  omDibua-horae 
disorders,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  the  eom-  ji 
pany  could  poaaess  itself  of  some  large  faxm  j 
or  aeriee  of  neld-paddooks,  where  such  ■Msnbars 
of  tiieirstudasare  Bodebilitatedcouldbeturaed  ' 
out  to  grass  to  rest  for  a  time.   Some  sndi 
arrangement  is,  I  believe,  in  contemplatimi,  bat 
the  company  has  only  a  abort  lease  of  thear 
Ujf^bury  premises,  snd  is  doubtful  as  to  its 
future  arraBgErnienta  then.  While  on  this  anb- 
I  may  siste  tbatan  omnibns bocse genenlly 
from  three  to  four  yean,  tiiong^  soow  aie 
in  full  work  for  six  or  seven,  whib  there  an  n  i 
few  old  stagers  who  have  been  on  the  nad  tna 
or  twelve. 

The  coatdi-bnilding  department  also  baa  its 
head-quarters  at  Highbury,  and  emph}y8  one 
hundred  and  ninety  men,  whose  average  wages 
are  two  hundred  and  Gftypoands  a  week.  Here, 
all  the  omnibnses  (with  the  exception  of  some 
six-and-twenty  provided  by  two  contractors)  are 
built  and  repairiBd,  as  are  also  the  vans  used  in 
conveying  the  forage  to  the  outlying  establish-  i 
meiits  from  tbe  central  depdt  (of  wbidi  nraie  | 
anon),  and  the  chaise-carts  and  foni^whsdeta  in 
whioli  the  superintendents  visit  their  di&rat 
distri^.    Every  morning,  at  aix  am.,  three  ! 
compact  little  tuh  leave  Hi^bury  for  the  j 
rarions  distriot^  each  containing  three  man  and  ! 
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an  assortment  of  wheds,  axles,  aod  tools,  for 
an;  repairs  that  mar  he  wanted.  One  of  those 
men  is  always  left  Dehind  at  the  head  distiict 
dep6t,  to  meet  aaj  contiagHU^  that  majr  ariae 
dnring  the  da;.  When  an  a«^«it  ooonrs  in 
the  street,  an  omniboa  is  immediatel;  despatched 
to  take  the  place  of  that  vhich  has  broken  down ; 
the  plates"  (i.e.  the  l«al  anthorisation  of  the 
Inbaa  Rerenue)  are  shifted  from  one  to  the 
oUier ;  and,  if  smasli  has  been  serious,  a  large 
ran  arrirea  and  brings  off  the  disabled  omnibus 
bodilj  ap  to  H^hrai;.  Bat  snoh  accidents 
are  rer;  rare,  owing  to  the  constant  snperrision 
given  to  the  axles,  t<»8  of  which  are  constantl; 
thrown  aside.  These  axles  are  all  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  and  are  composed  of  ten  or 
tirelre  pieces  of  iron  '*  ftif^tted"  t<^ether.  I'he 
trade  or  cost  priee  of  an  ordinary  omnibas  is  one 
hundred  and  tbirt;  pounds,  but  the  large  three- 
horse  Tehi^ee,  wmcn  are  of  tremendoos  we^ht 
(those  from  Manchester,  in  age  last  year  plying 
to  the  Exhibition,  weighed  thirty-six  cwt.),  cost 
two  hondred  pounds.  The  ordinary  time  of 
wear  is  ten  years ;  after  that,  Ihej  are  of  little 
use,  though  some  last  serenteen  years.  The 
wheels  require  entire  renewal  every  three  years, 
and  daring  that  time  they  are  undw  frequent 
repairs,  the  tires  lasting  bat  a  few  months.  So 
soon  as  an  omnibns  is  omdemned,  it  is  broken 
up;  such  portions  of  it  as  are  stiil  aervioeable 
are  used  up  in  repairing  other  omnibuses,  but  in 
a  now  omnibas  erei?  bit  is  tborou^y  new. 
The  condemned  ornniboees  stand  out  in  an  open 
yard,  abuttinc  on  the  line  of  the  North  London 
Bailway ;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  coach- 
bnilders  told  me  he  liad  often  been  amnaed 
at  hearii^  the  loadly-expresMd  indignation  of 
the  railway  passengers  at  the  diamml  condi- 
tion of  tiie  company's  omiiibiuea — thejr  imagin- 
ing that  the  woni'Out  old  Tehicles  awaitti^  de- 
struction, -which  they  saw  from  their  railway- 
oerriage  windows,  were  the  ordinary  rolling 
stock  of  the  London  Ooiend.  The  wood  nsed 
in  the  composition  of  the  omniboses,  is  English 
and  American  ash,  ebn,  deal,  and  Eondnraa,  but 
the  poles  are  inTariably  formed  of  stout  English 
ash.  The  superintendent  told  me  that  &ese 
poles  last  far  leas  time  than  formerly:  and 
tbis  he  attributes  to  the  stoppages  having  be< 
come  so  much  more  freqaent^  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  short  bres ;  the  stram  upon  the 
pde,  oceanoned  by  eonatant  pulling-np,  gra- 
ouallv  frays  the  wood  and  eaoses  an  untimely 
smasD.  Before  I  left,  I  was  shown  an  iiwenions 
contrivance  for  defeating  the  attacks  of  those 
universal  enemies,  tiie  street-boys.  It  appears 
that  the  passengers  of  a  little  omnibus  which 
runs  from  Highoury-terrace  to  Highbury  Bam, 
and  which,  for  its  short  journey,  has  no  con- 
ductor, were  borribly  annoyed  by  boys  who 
would  ride  on  the  step  and  jeer  with  ribaldry 
at  the  people  inside.  To  beat  them,  my  friend 
the  supenntendent  invented  what  he  calls  a 
"crinoiiiie,"  which,  when  the  door  is  shut, 
entirely  encloses  the  step,  and  so  cuts  away  any 
resting-pfaue  or  vantage  ground  for  the  maraud- 
ing boy. 


The  depdt  where  all  the  provender  is  re- 
ceived, nixed,  aod  served  out  for  all  the  dis- 
trict establislimenls,  is  at  Inmgate  Wbarf,  Pad- 
diiq^ton,  on  the  bauka  of  the  Regent's  Canal :  a 
ccnvenient  arrangemait  wlien  it  is  ocmsidered 
that  the  barges  bnng  stores  to  the  dioon,  at  the 
rate  of  fourpenoe-hiifpenuy  per  quarter,  white 
the  land  transport  for  the  same  would  cost  one 
shilling.  Hay  is,  however,  generally  brought 
in  at  the  land  gates,  for  the  facility  of  the 
weigh-bridge  immediately  outside  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  over  wiiiah  all  carts  ^ing 
in  or  out  are  expected  to  pass.  There  is  no 
settled  contractor  for  hay,  but  there  is  no  lack 
of  eager  sellers,  for  Uie  company  are  known  to 
be  quick  ready-money  purobaseis,  and  a  trans- 
action with  them  saves  a  long  day's  waiting  in 
the  market.  On  this  same  aocoont  the  com- 
pany are  gainen  in  tbedeal,  to  the  extent  of  the 
expenses  whibh  a  day's  waiting  in  the  maikei 
must  involve  Ibr  reat  andreficeumMtt  fw  drivn 
and  horses.  Whuia  sann^  load  is  drtnn  into 
the  yard  ud  approved  of  bytbe  superintendent, 
a  couple  of  trusses  are  tak«i  from  it  and  placed 
under  look  and  key,  to  serve  as  reference  for 
quality ;  and  when  the  general  supply  comes  in, 
every  truss  which  is  not  equal  to  toe  quality  of 
the  sample  is  rc^eoted  by  the  foreman,  who 
careful^  watches  the  deliverv.  The  whole  of 
the  maoliinery-work  of  the  buildiog  is  performed 
by  steam  power,  erected  on  the  basement-floor, 
and  ooBsisting  of  two  engines  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  horse-power,  oonnuning  four  tons  of  ooal 
a  week.  By  their  agsney  the  ha^  reoeived  from 
the  country  waf^ns  is  hoisted  m  "  oiadles"  to 
the  ttmnost  etoi^  of  the  buiUiug,  whwe  it  is 
onpacfced  from  ito  tifi;bteBed  trasses;  to  the 
same  flow  come  swiiu;ing  ap  in  diain-suspeaded 
sacks, UieoBts  from  taebaigeson  the  csauU,and 
these  are  both  delivered  over  to  the  steam- 
demon,  who  deliverB  them,  the  hav  separated  and 
fined,  and  the  oatssiightly  bruised  (not  crashed), 
and  freed  from  all  straw  and  dirt  and  stones, 
through  wooden  shoots  and  "hoppers,"  into  the 
floor  bmeath-  There — in  the  preparation-nxmi 
— the  ever-baiy  engines  show  their  power  in 
constantly-revolving  leather  bands,  in  whirling 
wheels,  and  spinning  knife-bUtdes,  and  sparkling 
nindstoues ;  there,  are  men  constanily  aUayiiq; 
the  incessant  thirst  of  the  "  cotters"  with  offer- 
ings of  mixed  hay  and  straw,  whieh  in  a  second 
are  resolved  into  a  tbiok  impervious  mixture ; 
vhile  in  another  part  of  tbe  room  the  bruised 
oats  into  which  it  is  to  be  amalgamated  are 
slowly  descending  to  tbeir  doom.  All  the 
"  cutters"  are  covered  over  with  tan  cases,  else 
the  dust  germinated  from  the  flying  chaff  would 
be  insupportable :  while  at  the  hand  of  every 
man  is  a  break,  a  simple  lever,  by  the  raising  of 
which,  in  case  of  any  accidsit,  he  could  at  once 
reverse  the  action  of  the  madiiuery.  Descend- 
ing to  the  next  floor,  we  find  the  results  of  the 
cutters  and  tiie  bruisers  ;  there,  stand  st^wait 
men  covered  with  perspiration,  stripped  to  the 

1 shirt  sleeves,  and  who  have  large  baskets  in  front 
of  them  at  the  mouths  of  the  shoots,  aoxiooaly 
acwaiting  their  prey.  Down  comes  a  mass  ^ 
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chaff,  the  basket  19  fall,  a  man  seizes  it,  and 
empties  it  into  aboge  sqnare  troogli  before  hin ; 
from  another  sboot,  another  basket  is  6Ued  viUi 
bruised  oats :  these  he  empties  into  the  trough 
ontlietopoftheolioff;  he  pauses  for  one  minute; 
and  a  wliistle,  forming  the  top  of  a  pipe,  de- 
scending into  the  basement  story  is  heard,  that 
signals  "All  right  and  ready."  He  turns  a 
handle,  and  presto !  the  Boor  of  the  trough  turns 
into  tumbling  vaves  of  metal,  which  toss  the 
oats  and  the  chaff  hither  and  thither,  mix  them 
np,  and  finally  drop  them,  a  heten^neous  mass 
of  horse-food,  into  sacks  waiting  their  arrival 
belovr.  Three  of  these  sacks  are  sent  ava; 
daily  as  food  for  each  stud  of  ten  horses ;  seven 
large  provender  vans  are,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  day,  conveying  sacks  to  the  diflereut 
district  establishments ;  twenty-six  men  are  en- 
gaged  at  this  dep6t.  each  from  six  A.K.  to  six 
P.K.:  and  the  whole  affiurworbi  witiiout  a  hitch. 

I  have  trdatcd  of  the  horse-service,  the  coacfa- 
bnilding  service,  and  the  foraging  service  of  the 
company.  I  may  in  conclusion  come  to  its 
human  service,  the  drivers  and  conductors. 

Each  man,  before  entering  on  his  duties,  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  a  license  to  act.  To 
obtain  this,  he  must  give  reference  to  three  re- 
spectable householders,  and  deposit  five  shillings 
for  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  necessary 
inqui  Kes  and  issue  of  the  license.  If  the  references 
be  satisfactory,  a  licensf^  in  printed  form,  de- 
scribing the  same,  addreu,  ana  general  appear- 
ance of  the  holder,  is  granted,  md  with  it  the 
metal  badge  to  be  worn  when  on  duty.  These 
licenses  are  renewable  on  the  first  of  June  in 
each  year,  and  as  the  magistrates  endorse 
on  the  paper  every  (»nviction  or  reprimand,  the 
renewal  01  the  license  is  necessarilv  dependent 
on  the  possessor  showing  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
If  the  driver  have  no -serious  blot  on  bis  cha- 
racter, and  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
snperintendent  that  he  is  competent  for  the 
management  of  horses,  he  is  generally  at  once 
accepted ;  but  tlie  conductor's  character  must 
stand  a  greater  test.  He  is  virtually  the  repre- 
smtative  of  the  company  on  the  omnibus,  and  to 
him  is  confided  a  large  amount  of  discretionary 
power,  sucti  as  the  refusal  to  carry  intoxicated 
people,  or  such  persons  as  by  dress,  demeanour, 
&c.,  may  be  "fairly  objeotional  to  the  pas- 
sengers-'* He  is  oonstituted  the  arbitrator 
among  "  brawling  passengers,"  and  has,  indeed, 
a  very  stringent  code  of  rules  laid  down  for  his 
guidance — one  of  which  is,  that  he  is  to  *'  ab- 
stain from  any  approach  to  familiarity,"  which — 
as  in  case  of  a  pretty  maid-servant  with  a  not 
unnatural  snsceptibiuty  to  approach — is,  I  take 
it,  soul-harrowing  and  impossible  to  be  carried 
out.  As  regards  the  collection  of  money,  each 
conductor  is  provided  with  a  printed  form  of 
"journey  ticket,"  on  which,  at  the  end  of  every 
journey,  he  is  required  to  render  an  account 
at  some  office  on  the  rout^  of  the  number 
of  passengers  carried,  and  amount  of  mcmeya 
received.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  makes  a 
soounary,  on  another  forno,  of  the  wlude  of 
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fail  jonmey-tiidieta,  ^nd  next  morning  he  pays 
over,  to  the  deik  in  the  office,  tiie  money  he  has 
received  during  the  previons  day,  deducting  his 
own  wages  and  those  of  the  driver,  and  any  tolls    ' . 
he  may  have  paid.   Every  driver  receives  six  '! 
shillings  a  day,  every  conductor  four  shillings, 
out  of  which  the  driver  has  to  provide  his  whip  ' 
and  apron,  and  the  conductor  the  lamp  and  oil    ■ ; 
for  the  interior  of  the  omnibus.   Both  classes  of  [ 
men  are  daily  servants,  liable  to  dischai^  at  a  ! 
day's  wsming,  bat  cither  can  rest  occasionally 
by  employing  an  "  odd  man,"  of  whom  there  arc 
several  at  each  district  establishment,  ready  to  i 
do  "  odd"  work,  from  which  they  are  promoted  j 
to  regular  employment.  I ' 

The  re(%ipts  of  the  company  are  verv  Ibj^, 
averagmg  between  eleven  and  twelve  thonsuul  \ 
pounds  a  week  (in  one  treek  of  the  ExhiU- 
tion  year  they  were  above  seventeen  tfao'vand  > 

Eounds),  and  I  asked  one  of  the  chief  officns  if 
e  thought  they  were  much  pilla^  ?   He  toU 
me  he  nad  not  the  least  doubt  that,  by  con- 
ductors alone,  they  were  robbed  to  tbe  extent 
of  itoeniv-five  lioutand  pouttdt  a  jfear;  mai  a 
practical  superintendent  of  large  experience,  on  '■ 
my  repeating  this  to  him,  declared  that  he  be-  ! 
lieved  that  sum  did  not  represent  the  half  of  their  | 
tosses  from  the  same  source.   I  asked  whether 
no  check  could  be  devised,  and  was  told  none—at    ' . 
least,  none  so  efficient  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name.   Indicators  of  all  kinds  have  been  sug-  ' 
gested,  but  every  indicator  was  at  the  mercy  of  j 
the  conductor,  who  could  dog  it  with  wood, 
and  so  allow  three  or  more  persons  lo  enter  or 
depart,  while  the  indicator  only  recorded  the  en-  : 
trance  or  exit  of  one ;  and  unless  some  such  turn-  I 
table  as  the  turn-table  in  use  at  Waterloo-bridge 
could  be  applied  (for  which  there  is  obviously 
no  space  in  an  omnibus),  check  was  impossible. 
The  sole  approach  to  such  check  lay  in  the  ser-  , 
vices  rendered  by  a  class  of  persons  technically 
known  as  "  bookers,"  who  were,  in  fact,  spies, 
travelling  in  the  omnibus,  and  yielding  to  the 
company  an  account  of  every  passenger,  the  | 
length  of  his  ride,  and  the  amount  of  his  fare.    ■ , 
But  it  was  onl^  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  j 
conductor  was  incautious  beyond  measure,  th^    ; , 
such  evidence  could  be  efficient  against  him. 
These  "  bookers"  are  of  all  elasses,  men,  women, 
and  cliildren,  all  acting  under  <me  h»d,  to  whom 
they  are  responsible,  and  who  alone  is  reo^- 
nised  by  the  company.   The  beat  of  them  is  a  i 
woman,  who,  it  is  boasted,  can  travel  from  ' 
Islington  to  Chelsea,  and  give  an  exact  account 
of  every  passenger,  where  he  got  in,  where  he  | 
got  out,  what  lie  was  like,  and  the  fare  he  paid. 

I  think  I  have  now  enumerated  most  of  the   '  | 
prominent  features  of  our  omnibus  system. 
When  I  have  casually  mentioned  to  friends  the    | ! 
work  on  which  I  was  engaged,  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  bring  forwajd  tlus  grievance  and 
tW.  Brownsmitit,  weighing  fifteen  stone,  wants 
only  five  persons  allowed  on  one  seat;  little 
Iklass,  standing  four  feet  six  in  hei^t,  wants 
easier  method  of  aecesa  to  tbe  roof.   But  my   | ' 
intention  was  description,  not  <iritioism,  ami,  t 
even  if  it  were,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  bo 
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inclined  to  represent  Uiat  adt  large  public  body, 
comparatively  lecently  established,  could  on  the 
whole  be  expected  to  do  their  work  better  than 
the  "Loudon  Geueral." 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Scattered  about  the  world  are  dead  and 
buried  cities  that  it^s  one  of  the  labours  of  the 
living  in  our  day  to  disentomb.   Old  Soman 
towns  lie  buried  in  English  soil,  and  one  of 
tliem,  at  Wroxeter,  the  aucient  Uriconium,  has 
lately  been  dug  up.   We  reported  on  its  re- 
appearance in  one  of  the  earl£numbers  of  tliis 
journal.*  Then  there  are  also  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneam  open,  to  bear  witness  yet  more  im- 
pressively to  tlie  life  of  the  ^t.   At  Pompeii 
the  disentombment  is  now  going  on  with  fresh 
activity  and  good  result.   Old  Egypt  is  deUver- 
ing  up  fresh  secrets  of  her  dead,  at  Thebes  and 
elsewhere.   Spades  and  picks  liave  been  busy 
over  the  grave  of  Carthage,  and  other  dead  and 
buried  cities  of  the  Cartliaginians.  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  liarins  been  in  the  hands  of  such 
I    resurrectionists  as  Mr.  Layard,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
I    linson,  and  others,  are  left  at  peace  for  a  short 
;    time.   Any  news  thence  is  old  news,  but  from 
1    the  graves  of  other  cities  what  is  the  latest  in- 
{    telligence  F 

I       By  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
I    stood  for  centuries  tlie  remnants  of  an  old 
J    wall ;  »ud  the  people  who  lived  near  it  never 
J    cared  to  dig  below  the  surface.    It  is  now 
.    one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  that  a 
workman,  engaged  in  digging  a  well  near  this 
ruin,  cut  into  a  hoUow  cumber,  of  which 
the  valb  were  covered  with  paintings.   By  the 
<|   slow  clearing  away  of  the  earth  from  huild- 
iugs  made  by  men  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
I    ning  of  the  Christian  era,  dwelling-houses,  tern- 

flies,  altars,  statues,  built  for  Ihe  worship  of 
leatlien  deities,  baths  and  theatres,  were  found 
I '  all  struck  to  silence  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
I  only  for  a  great  many  hundred  years  instead  of 
'  one ;  aud,  in  our  day,  so  restored  to  light  and 
I  life,  that  we  see  what  the  townspeopu  were 
doing  in  the  bouse  aud  in  the  street,  m  toe  month 
of  August  A.D.  79.  There  is  written  reoird  of  the 
I  caus^  of  this  sudden  burial  of  a  city,  whose  in- 
1  habitants  were  in  the  full  tide  of  luxurious  en- 
.    jc^ment.    The  letter  remains  in  which  the 

I  younger  Pliny  tells  Tacitus  the  horrors  of  a 

I I  three  days'  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  his 
1 1   uncle  (admiral  of  the  Roman  fleet,  then  lying  in 

the  bay),  having  approached  too  near  the  barn* 
I  bg  mountain  although  still  miles  distant  from 
'     it,  met  his  death  by  ttie  exhalations  bursting 

from  beneath  his  feet.  The  admiral  had  asthmi^ 
1  and  the  sulphurous  vapours  appear  to  have  suf- 
1  focuted  him  at  once,  so  that  he  fell,  white  his 
I  attendants  fled  from  tiie  scene  of  destruction  to 
■  embark  on  board  their  ships.  Returning,  as 
1  soon  as  it  became  light,  whieu  was  not  until  after 
j    the  end  of  three  ^s,  they  found  their  master 


*  See  ToL  i.,  page  53. 
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lying,  stretched  as  they  had  left  him,  as  if  he 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Of  late  years,  the  removal  of  the  mass  of  mud, 
ashes,  and  pumioe -stones,  which  the  burning 
mountain  had  thrown  out  upon  the  city,  has  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  another  anoient  writer, 
that  the  town  of  Fompni  had  been,  at  the  time  o£ 
its  total  destruction,  in  course  of  rebuilding  after 
the  couseqnences  of  a  vic^nt  earthquake  which 
had  happened  sixteen  years  before.  For,  as  we 
walk  alone  its  streets,  we  not  only  see  the 
theatre  and  many  other  edifices  to  have  been 
in  process  of  reconstruction  at  the  time  of  their 
burial,  but,  in  the  quarter  once  occupied  by  the 
stone  and  marble  masons,  there  lie  portions  of 
an  old  friexe,  executed  in  voloanic  stoue,  beside 
which  stand  copies  of  the  same  decoration  cut 
in  white  marble  ready  for  erection  in  a  restored 
temple.  There  ten  wheel4nu>k8  in  the  lava 
pavement ;  there  are  worn  Btone^teps  leading 
up  to  temples  and  places  of  business ;  and,  odt> 
ously  enough,  there  ia  stone,  worn  bj  the  hands 
of  those  who  daily  stopped  to  drink  at  the  foun- 
tains placed  at  the  street-crossings.  By  con- 
stantly leaning  on  one  hand  whilst  they  stooped 
to  dnnk  the  running  water,  these  people,  who 
for  so  many  centunes  have  known  no  more 
thirat,  wore  a  hollow  in  the  stone  rim  of  the 
basin  upon  which  they  leant.  Terrible  testimony 
is  given  as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  last  catas- 
trophe. Bread  is  in  the  bakers'  shops;  there 
is  a  meal  prepared,  but  never  tasted,  in  a  tavern. 
Outside  tuat  g^  in  the  town  wait  whicli  led 
towards  Henwlaneum,  was  found  a  skeleton  in 
armour.  It  was  that  of  die  soldier  on  guard, 
wh(^  foithful  to  duty,  had  not  left  his  jiost. 
In  a  niehe  sheltering  a  seat  for  the  use  of  tired 
travellers,  were  found  the  bones  of  a  woman  and 
a  baby,  and  those  of  two  other  persons  clasped 
in  one  another's  arms.  A  few  paces  further  on, 
were  three  more  skeletons,  two  of  persons  who 
had  been  running  one  way,  and  the  other 
of  a  person  who  had  been  hastening  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Of  these,  one  held  sixty- 
mne  pieces  of  gold  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  of  silver.  Money  was  found  lying 
beside  the  remains  of  people  who  had  died 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  carry  away  means 
of  the  life  whose  sands  were  run.  In  a  room 
of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  the  prKst  oi  that 
Egyptian  ddty  had  met  death  with  feastij^; 
for  near  him  were  lying  e^-shells,  and  the  bones 
of  fowls  and  of  a  pig,  together  with  a  Ivoken 
glass  and  a  wine  vase.  In  the  house  known  as 
that  of  Diomed  were  the  remains  of  a  man,  with 
that  of  a  goat  liavmg  a  bell  slung  round  its  neck. 
In  this  dwelling  were  discovered  more  tlian 
twenty  human  -beings.  In  a  stable  were  the 
bones  of  a  mule,  still  with  its  bronze  bit  between 
its  teeth;  in  another  place  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  dog  beside  the  bones  of  his  master.  Some 
skeletons  had  four  gold  rings  on  the  same  6nger ; 
one  had  a  bronze  lantern  in  his  hand,  with  whidi 
he  had  doubtless  been  trying  to  find  his  way  out 
of  the  thick  darkness  of  that  day  of  terror. 

All  these  remains  were  discovered  many  years 
ago,  but  the  voik  of  ezoavation  was  then  very 
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slow.  Kow,  the  recent  change  of  {jfovem- 
ment  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  this  most 
interesting l^wor,  insomndi  that  during  the  last 
few  months,  more  has  been  done  towards  diaia- 
termeni  of  the  secrets  of  this  buried  oommnuitj 
than  bad  been  acewnpliahed  in  the  prerioas 
quarter  of  a  oeotnry.  Then  is  a  r^fnlar  or- 
ganisation of  labour,  and  i^Knit  thna  hundred 
persons,  many  of  than  giria  and  women,  are 
employed  in  retnoringthecmst  fbrmed  ei^teen 
centuries  ago  bj  eruption  from  the  mountaili 
vhicb  now  rises  oebind  the  scene,  without  eren 
a  wreath  of  smoke  upon  ita  sommit.  Upon  a 
regular  tramway,  tracks  impelled  bj  their  own 
weight  run  down  an  indined  plane,  and  dis- 
oiiaige  their  loads  at  the  end,  just  as  is  done 
at  the  formation  of  a  ndlway.  An  entirely 
new  quarter  of  the  town  has  been  thus  openra 
out ;  and  there  has  been  found  within  the  last 
few  days  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  all  its  tiles 
lying  tA  their  proper  angle  of  inclination,  the 
ashes  and  mud  nafing  poured  into  and  filled  the 
room  beneath  it  so  completely  aa  to  anmmrt  its 
oorering.  There  are  two  hooses  wit£  walls 
painted  in  fresco,  looking,  when  disclosed,  aa 
fresh  as  when  first  placed  upon  the  walls.  Un- 
fortunately, in  a  Tcry  little  time  the  colours  fade 
away  and  alter.  Uka  reds  eqieoially  soon  beeome 
quite  black. 

These  changes  are  probably  due  to  chemical 
alteration  prodaced  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  to 
the  oxidising  power  of  the  air.  If,  therefore, 
aa  soon  aa  one  of  these  paintings  is  disoorered 
it  oonld  be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
boiling  glass,  such  as  is  used  the  modem 
fresco  painters  in  Hnnicfa,  these  interesting 
specimens  of  aooieot  art  migfai  be  pre- 
senred.  The  viiter  has  attested  this  to 
Signur  Fitmlk^  tbo  director  of  the  ezoava- 
tirais.  The  very  sabstance  is  sold  in  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  preserring  wood  from  the 
effects  of  fire,  and  is  known  1^  the  name  of 
liquore  di  selce.  Several  bodies  hare  been 
recently  found  embedded  in  a  mass  of  har- 
dened mud ;  and  the  fortunate  idea  atniek  Signor 
KcHvllo  of  pouring  plaster  of  Paris  into  the 
moulds  thus  formed.  In  this  manner  an  exact 
cast  was  made,  enclosing  such  parts  of  the  con- 
tained bodies  as  remained  undeoomposed.  Thus 
were  obtained,  first,  tbe  body  of  a  man  lyinir 
stretched  upon  his  back,  his  features  very  well 
preserved ;  in  fact,  so  perfectly,  that  his  friends, 
were  they  atire  still,  ooohl  hare  swcni  to  his 
identity.  Afterwards  the  remains  of  two  femalra, 
a  woman  and  a  young  girl,  were  presarred  in 
the  same  manner;  so  that,  while  of  tbe  dress 
only  a  eatt  remains,  the  skull-bones  themselves 
are  there,  resting  upon  the  Qutstretched«rm.  At 
the  moment  of  death,  the  left  hand  seems  to  have 
been  clasping  the  dress.  In  the  elder  female  the 
left  hand  is  shot,  one  of  the  Angers  Itaving  a  ring 
upon  it.  This  gronp  cocsislea  of  one  man  and 
three  women,  probaoly  all  of  the  same  family, 
who  were  attempting  to  save  themselves  by  fligli't, 
after  having  hastily  secured  certain  objects 
which  they  valued.  Silver  money  ;  besides  four 
eairings  and  a  finger-ring  idl  nude  ctf  gold. 


t<^ther  with  the  remains  of  a  linen  bag,  were 
lying  near  the  woman. 

One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  Terr  many  of 
the  persons  thus  disclosed  expired  while  engaged 
in  the  act  of  drawing  their  dress  over  their 
features.  Two  reasoiis  maybe  giren  Ear  this. 
One,  Uiat  it  was  dcMie  in  the  enwavottr  to  pre- 
vent suffocation  from  the  mej^itio  vapours 
given  off  by  the  volcano.  The  other  and  the 
betto-,  that  it  was  cnstomarf  amcoigst  the  Ro- 
mans to  hide  the  face,  when  in  the  act  of  death. 
Than,  true  to  histo^,  Shakespeare  makes  Antony 
say  of  "  the  migfibest  Jalina :" 

And,  n  Aw  maalb  mMig  tp  itijaea, 
Evenattbebaseof  nmpe7'sltatal^ 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cesar  fell. 

Time,  though  lie  shovels  slowly,  gels  through  < 
more  work  than  the  liveliest  volcano,  and  is  a  | 
sexton  who  has  dog  the  grave  of  many  a  proud 
city.   The  remains  of  Eoman  London  lie  buried   i , 
fifteen  feet  belowtbelevel  of  the  present  streets.  | 
You  are  on  tbe  Nile,  and  see,  on  either  bank,  a 
green  plain  under  adoudless  ^y.  The  columns  i 
and  towers  of  the  great  temple  of  Luxor,  rise  |' 
from  among  the  raiserable  hovels  of  a  starved  i 
little  modem  market  town.  You  sail  by,  and  it  is   j  i 
all  bright  green  plain  again  till  a  mile  further  to 
the  north  the  towers  of  Kamak  overtop  a  palm 
grove,  that  partly  hides  the  woudeia  of  its  wide- 
spread ruins.   But  on  tbe  green  plain  between  |i 
Luxor  and  Kamak,  and  for  twelve  miles  towards   ;  | 
the  bills  of  the  Eastern  Desert,  stood  the  temples,    1 1 
palaces,  and  gardens,  of  hundred-gated  Thebes^    ,  i 
for  3  thousand  years  the  cuitaTof  the  great  I' 
nation  of  the  ancient  world.    Time  has  done  its  i' 
work  in  its  own  slow  way,  and  the  Nile,  rising 
from  ita  newly-discovered  source  in  a  great  I' 
tropical  lake,  and  swollen  by  the  pwiodical  nuns  t 
of  the  tropics  (not  by  meliii^  snows),  has  played 
the  part  of  a  Vesuvius.  Harvests  ware  ^nt  feet 
above  the  buried  ground  ou  which  the  gtoir  of  '• 
the  Pharaohs  was  displayed.   At  Thebes,  alsc^ 
there  have  been  recent  excavations  and  diaoo-  jj 
veriea.    Diodoros  stated  the  cirnut  of  tM 
Thebes,  as  reported  in  his  time,  to  have  been  six- 
teen miles.   Strabo  says  that  in  his  day  the 
vestiges  extended  in  length  nine  miles  and  a 
qnarter.   Those  old  sunny  cities,  with  their  in-  ' 
eluded  gardens,  lay  large  upon  the  cultivated    i ' 
soil.   Babylon  was  fourteen  miles  square ;  Sy- 
racuse, twenty-two  miles;  Carthage,  q£  which 
also  the  remuns  are  now  beii^  dug  upon,  waa  . 
twenty-three  miles  in  circuit.   let  London  is 
larger  than  Lhem  alt,  excepting  Baboon.  The 
greatest  length  of  London  street  is  from  east  to 
west,  in  which' direction  one  may  pass  between  ' 
houses  for  fourteen  miles.   With  all  its  strag- 
gling feelers  into  the  countir  brought  into  a 
compact  squue,  the  size  of  London  would  be 
seven  miles  by  four,  and  its  circuit  twenty-two 
miles.  Tliis  would  include  a  popuUtion  packed 
I ogether,   with   but  a  few  little  breat hing 
gF'ounds  of  park  and  square  to  answer  to  the 
Babylonian  jrardens,  6etds,  and  orchards,  which 
gave  men  the  enjoymeutsof  a  ooontry-houie  in 
the  heart  of  a  capitat 


We  have  details  from  Mr.  Rhind  of  his  own 
recent  excaTation  at  Thebes  of  the  tmrifled 
tomb  o{  an  ^jptiau  dignitacy.  He  found  it 
br  halp  (tf  tEe  forty  men  who  dojf  nuder 
hu  order.  In  leren  meks  a  doorway  into  the 
TOokvaBtinooTered.  This  door  bad  been  opened; 
tiie  tomb  wi^in,  and  another  within  that,  had 
been  rifled ;  there  were  broken  mnnimy-boxea ; 
and  mammieB  themselves  lay  where  they  had 
beui  tossed  out,  with  their  wrappings  ripped  up 
along  throat  and  breast.  But  further  along,  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  piece  of  rock,  other  men 
had  been  set  to  dig,  and  two  months  of  work 
cleared  the  way  to  a  tomb  yet  with  its  seal 
a^pareoUy  unbroken.  The  first  entrance  was 
into  a  gallery  within  the  rock,  about  eight 
feet  square  and  fiftjr.Qve  feet  long,  its  walls 
smoothly  plastered  with  clay.  Half  way  down 
this  gallery  Mr.  Rhmd  came  to  a  funeral 
canopy  of  orightly.painted  pillars,  supporting  a 
painted  roof,  with  a  sort  of  temple  front  in 
miniature,  all  very  gay  with  red  ud  blue  and 
yellow.  This  corresponded  to  onr  hearse  and 
feathers  over  the  dead,  and  had  been  delivered 
up  as  well  as  chaffed  for,  by  the  ancient  under- 
taker. Further  inward  there  sat,  carved  in 
stone,  a  pair  of  monumental  figurea,'  two  feet 
higli,  male  and  female,  side  bv  side.  Tlieir 
superscription  showed  that  the  deceased  gentle> 
man  had  been  a  chief  of  the  military  police  of 
the  Temple  of  Ammon  Ra,  at  Thebes.  He  was 
decidedly  plamp,  and  on  his  dress  was  inscribed, 
"  All  food  off  the  tables  of  Ammon  Ra  and  Mat 
is  given  to  the  deceased."  The  lady  by  the 
gentleman's  side  was  inscribed,  "  His  sister  be- 
lani  from  the  depth  of  hia  heart."  llu  statues 
were  flanked  by  wl  jars. 

After  this  couple  had  been  buried,  further 
use  bad  been  made  of  their  tomb.  Two  en- 
trances were  found,  still  built  up,  leading  to 
passages ,  one  midwwr  in  this  gallery,  the  other 
at  the  end  of  it.  liiere  was  also  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  a  massive  wooden  door,  barred, 
locked,  and  protected  by  a  barrieade  of  large 
stones  built  m  front  of  it  to  half  its  height. 
Great  was  the  excitement  of  the  whole  bod;  of 
resurrectionists.  The  sealed  entrances  were 
guarded  through  the  night  by  sailors  from  the 
boat }  for  there  was  no  tmating  the  fellaheen  of 
Gourneb,  demoralised  h;  a  snoceasfui  traffic  in 
antiquities.  Early  next  mominc  the  entrance 
to  the  side-passage  was  op«ifl£  It  lad  to  a 
couple  of  small  cells,  both  in  confoaioB,  with 
tiieir  plain  Uack  woooea  mommy  oaiea  broken, 
and  the  bodies  tntned  out,  many  of  them  un- 
wrapped. There  were  a  few  sepolohral  images, 
and  lu  the  innermoet  oell  yet  lav  the  plain  Ro- 
man lamp  of  temmKitta,  with  black  nozzle  and 
half-burnt  wick,  that  had  lighted  the  plunderers 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Thero  remained  the 
massive  door,  of  such  substantial  timber  that  in 
ill-timbered  S^pt  it  was  a  prize  worth;  to  be 
competed  for  oy  a  bishop,  a  deacon,  a  consular 
vent,  and  two  sheikhs.  The  door  opened  on  a 
sloping  tunnel,  in  which  a  man  could  walk 
uprif^t.  It  was  a  tunnel  seventy  feet  long, 
leading  to  a  shaft  or  well,  ten  feet  by  aix. 
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Half  way  down  this  gallery  also  there  were 
cells  which  had  been  rifled.  Bx>pe  now  lay, 
like  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The 
well,  twenty  feet  deep,  was  crossed  by  sb-one 
beams,  over  which  stiU  hnng  the  rope  of  twisted 
palm  fibres,  by  which  the  dead  and  those  who 
oarrtod  them,  descended  centuries  ago.  At  the 
bottom  there  were  agam  chandlers.  Of  these, 
three  contained  mummies  of  pwsons  who  had 
been  buried  in  ordinary  caaea;  but  a  fourth 
deatlt^jfaamber  contained  a  massive  dark  granite 
saroophagns,  with  the  rollers  and  plaoks  br 
which  it  had  been  moved  into  position  still 
\y\n^  abont  it  The  want  of  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity shown  by  these  people,  now  themselves 
so  ancient,  t^peared  in  the  use,  as  planks,  of 
broken  mummy  cases  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics. At  the  doorway  of  this  principal  vaiut 
was  a  tall  jar  nearly  foil  of  palm-nutsi  there 
were  nuts  also  scattered  about  the  floor.  At 
the  head  of  the  sarcoiduwuB  was  the  preserved 
body  of  a  dog,  like  a  amwl  It^ian  ^;liound, 
swathed  in  osiers ;  also  a  mummied  ibis,  a  doll 
of  a  hawk,  and  a  ball  of  bitnmen.  liie  do^ 
was  an  emblem  of  Anubis,  ^oius  of  tombs. 
Whenever  a  houae-dog  died  in  the  course  of 
nature,  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  shaved 
their  whole  persons.  The  ibis  was  emblematical 
of  the  recording  angel.  The  hawk  was  the 
symbol  of  Horus,  who  uahered  the  souls  tliat 
were  saved  into  the  presence  of  Osiris;  and 
within  the  ball  of  bitumen  was  a  coiled  snake, 
probably  the  horned  saakt  sacred  to  Ammon  Ra, 
the  god  especially  honoured  at  Thebes. 

The  solid  cover  of  tlie  sircophagus,  freed 
from  the  cement  which  fastened  it,  was  raised, 
and  the  sarcndu^  ifoelf  was  then  found  to 
have  been  glled  with  bitumen  poured  in  hot  over 
the  mummy.  The  dearing  away  of  this  was  a 
long  woi^  and  early  in  the  oourse  of  it  the 
glitter  of  a  golden  chaplet  excited  the  Ar^ 
workmen,  who  dream  wildly  of  treasures  to  be 
found  in  the  unopened  tombs.  The  face  of  the 
mammy  was  cased  by  a  gilt  mask,  and  the 
temples  were  wreathed  with  a  chaplet  of  coppw 
thickly  gilt,  having  eleven  bay-leaves  of  thin 
gold  attached  to  itl)y  pliant  stalks.  The  outer 
(^oth  covering  of  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
painted  in  a  diagonal  pattern,  answering  to  that 
on  the  top  of  the  woMen  funeral  canopy  at  the 
first  entrance.  Under  the  painted  shroud,  were 
folds  steeped  in  fine  tfltomen  and  pungent  guma, 
with  snuui  thin  j^tes  of  gold,  some  of  them 
beetle-shaped,  and  glassy  pieces  interspersed. 
From  the  left  side  «  the  dead  was  taken  a  lai^e 
ritual  papyrus.  Whenthebodyiteelf  wasreaelied 
— that  of  a  man  of  mature  years,  with  strongly 
marked  features — theskiaof  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  was  found  to  have  been  covered  with 
thick  gold  leaf.  In  another  ease  was  the  wife  of 
this  dignitaiy,  ^o  with  the  upper  part  of  her 
skin  gilt,  and  a  papyrus  by  her  siae.  Others  were 
differently  adornea,  and  one  bad  a  gilt  mask. 
The  dignitary  in  the  sarcophagus  was  named 
Leban ;  he  had  had  charge  of  the  royal  horses, 
and  died  nine  years  before  our  era,  at  tlie  age  of 
sixty.   His  wife's  name  wna  Tabai,  daughter  of 
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a  priest  and  lord,  who  is  described  as  "one  very 
'    great  amonff  mortals."   They  went  down  to  the 

pit,  with  the  records  that  are  their  letters  of 
'    mtrodnction  to  tiie  antiquaries  of  the  nineteenth 

century. 

I       Carthafce,  too,  lias,  after  al],  been  incom- 
j    pletel;  blotted  out.  After  three  months*  labour 
;    on  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  Mr.  Nathan 
I    DbtIs  found,  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  the 
I    keeper  of  the  French  cliapel  there  had  been 
stimulated,  by  observation  ot  his  wanderings,  to 
j    dig  at'  the  foot  of  a  piece  of  wall  near  a  wide 
pit  that  had  been  opened  in  vain  by  searchers 
among  the  apparently  poor  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Astarte.   He  found  in  a  few  hours  a  cliarm- 
ing  mosaic,  measuring  about  four  feet  by 
two  and  a  half.    It  was  complete,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  made  it  appear  to  him 
impossible  that  there  could  be  more.   But  Mr. 
Davis,  setting  men  to  work,  soon  disclosed 
tiie  bright  mosues  of  the  comer  oS  a  temple 
floor  adorned  witii  a  colossal  female  bust,  mi 
vith  two  full  robed  priestesses  dancing  before 
their  goddess.  _  More  digging  brought  to  light 
more  of  the  rich  pavement  trodden  by  the 
worshippers  in  a  great  temple  that  had  been 
restored  when  Caiihage  became  the  capital  or 
Roman  Africa.   Much  more  of  old  Carthage 
has  since  been  found.  The  Carthaginian  houses 
were  built,  above  the  lower  story,  with  what 
Pliny  called  formacean  walls ;  of  earth  enclosed 
between  boards ;  such  walls  being  declared  proof 
against  rain,  wind,  and  fire.   There  yet  remain 
tturrets  of  earth  built  by  Hannibal  as  watch- 
towers  on  Spanish  mountain-tops.    But  when 
these  earthen  walls  of  Carthage  fell  in  ruins 
they  formed  heaps  of  rubbish,  that  a  few  years 
vonld  transform  into  mounds  of  apparently 
f    natural  soil,  with  nothing  left  tmdn  uiem  but 
I    unsuspected  pavements,  through  which  the  Ro- 
I    mans  often  dug  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
i    A  thin  layer  of  charcoal,  or  some  other  evidence 
the  action  of  fire,  is  always  found  on  the  re- 
1    mains  of  ancient  Carth^.   The  use  of  clay 
bricks  for  building  has  Seen  assigned  as  one 
main  cause  of  the  complete  disappearance  of 
Babylon.  For  Babylon  the  mighty  city  is  fallen. 
Scarcely  a  detached  figure  or  tablet  has  been 
dn^  from  the  vast  heaps  that  are  the  graves  of 
all  its  gloiy. 


A  POODLE  AT  THE  PROW. 

"I  xsow,"  he  seemed  to  say^  "that  fbur- 
l^^dnesa  is  at  a  discount  in  tins  amphibious 
jdace.  I  am  aware  that  Lord  B^ron  is  dead, 
and  that  nobody  since  his  lordship's  time  has 
ridden  a  horse  along  the  Aira  degli  Schiavoni. 
I  I  have  been  told,  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  that  in 
the  last  century  the  idea,  in  the  superlatively 
sarcastic  degree,  of  a  sineenre,  was  that  of 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Chief  of  the  late 
Republic.  I  apprehend  that  the  old  Lion  on 
the  pillar  yonder,  and  on  the  myriad  bas-reliefs, 
brooches,  and  panels  in  mosaic  and  fresco  be- 
sides, was  fuzuished  with  wings  through  a  pre- 


conceived conviction  on  the  part  of  his  designers 
that  legs  could  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him.  I 
grant  that  I  might  be  more  welcome  were  I  a 
dolphin,  or  a  mermaid,  or  a  Nereid,  or  a  Triton, 
or  something  scaly,  or  watery,  or  finny.  At  all 
events,  the  toroe  of  drenmstanoea  haa  driven  me 
here.  Let  me  pnt  in  a  plea  in  favonr  of  the 
four-lef^^  creation.  You  won't  see  manr  , 
quadrupeds  during  your  stay  in  these  parts.  I 
will  walk  on  my  hmd-legs;  if  vou  insist  upon  it, 
but  don't  utterly  disdain  my  fore-paws.  Mays't 
I  come  too  ?"  I 

There  was  no  refusing  a  poodle  so  remarkably 
well  behaved  and  so  scrupubusly  clean  sttaveD.  ] 
He  had  an  insinuating  way  about  him  tliat  dis- 
armed objection.   Grave  yet  urbane,  learned  ! 
yet  devoid  of  pedantry,  polite  but  not  servile,  he 
was  a  pattern  to  all  possible  poodles.  Pray  under*  ; 
stand,  to  begin  with,  that  he  was  not  a  French- 
man.  I  was  rashlv  about  to  address  him  as 
Monsieur,  but  hu)ly  reflected,  and,  aecoating 
him  M  Signore,  asked  him  when  he  was  last  at 
Bologna  F   No  grimung,  diatterinf^  mopping 
mowing  Parisian  moantebank  was  he.  His  ears  , 
and  tail  gave  emphasis  to  the  parlance  of  his 
eyes,  but  in  gesticulation  he  never  indulged. 
Ihere  was  nothing  theatrical,  notfains  tawdrj 
in  liis  appearance  or  demeanour,   "laej  have 
gotten  a  dreadful  habit  in  the  French  capital 
of  staining  their  poodles  all  over  with  skv-  >' 
blue  or  rose-pink.    Had  this  Italian  poodle  ^, 
been  subjected  to  such  an  afront,  he  would  have  i' 
died,  I  believe.   Yea ;  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  I 
gentleman.  He  took  every  morning,  it  was  easy   ' ' 
to  notice,  his  salt-water  bath,  then  bad  a  doocbe  r 
of  the  warm  soft  fresh,  and  was  ultimately 
lathered  with  fine  soap,  aiod  shaved.   His  frills^   | , 
and  tuckers,  and  whi^ers  remainii^  aTler  the 
application  <^  the  razor,  were  not  crisped  and 
pinched  into  impertinent  and  oblxusive  nuffrea^ 
but  huog  in  son  and  flossy  curls,  the  Order  <tf 
the  Snowy  Fleece,  about  hifb.  H^  shaven  parta 
blushed  with  a  delicate,  creamy  camation.  He 
had  never  had  sore  eyes.  His  nose,  only,  seemed  , 
to  have  been  tipped  with  a  little  patent  blacking. 
His  nails  were  beautifully  pared,  filbert  fashion. 
For  all  ornament,  he  had  a  slender  collar  of  btoe  . 
silk  fastened  with  a  golden  shell.   He  had  a  _ 
gentle  way  of  pattering  about,  and  hesitating  . 
when  he  found  his  front  paw  on  a  stippeiv  part  I 
of  the  boat.   He  bad  a  persuasive  way  of  wa^ 
ging,  or  rather  of  mildly  undulating,  his  tufted 
tail.  No  violence,  no  haste,  no  irrational  un-  i 
certainty,  but  a  ddiberate,  well-weighed  expies-  ! 
sioD  of  coroplaeeac;^.  Had  the  ou  lion  on  the 
pillar  waj^;M  JUt  tail,  be  could  not  have  done  it 
more  majestically.   At  a  glance,  you  saw  this 
poodle  to  be  intelligent,  well  educated,  and  re- 
fined—a poodle  that  had  seen  men,  if  not  cities, 
and  marked  their  ways.  I 

He  was  larger  than  the  ordinary  ran  of  . 
poodles,  but  an  inch  shorter  than  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  breed  in  question  I  once  knew  i 
called  Keno.  ffe  was  from  Bergamo.  He  visited 
this  country  in  1859,  but  getting  into  some  1 
trouble  through  a  whimsical  nabit  of  pulling  off  I ' 
people's  hats  in  Hyde  Park,  and  throwing  uiem   '  i 
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into  ttie  Serpentine,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  Continent.  He  sahsequently  joined  the 
amy.  and  has  now,  I  believe,  the  honour  of 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  Hundred  and  First 
Ite^ment  of  the  Line. 

I  knew  tliia  present  poodle  to  be  an  animal, 
a  bmte  beast,  sooUess  aud  fututeless ;  at  least, 
my  miserable  human  conceit  taught  me  thus 
to  regard  him.  He  had  no  reason,  of  course, 
only  instinct.  He  could  know  no  pleasures  be- 
yond the  gratification  of  his  sensual  appetites. 
And  jet,  all  brute  as  he  was,  he  did  not  look 
like  a  poodle  that  would  over-eat  himself.  He 
was,  patently,  a  total  abstainer  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  He  was  a  brute,  but  he  didn't 
biirk  at  passing  strangers ;  and  front  the  little  I 
saw  of  him  on  di;  land,  he  was  not  prone  to 
association  with  low  dogs.  It  v&&  very  strange, 
and  very  irrererent,  and  a  vagabond  kind  of 
thought  altogether,  bat  the  more  I  considered 
him,  the  more  I  grew  to  deem  that,  to  he  com- 
plete,  he  ought  to  have  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed 
sjjectacles  across  his  nose,  a  neatly  puckered 
frill  with  a  diamond  brooch  in  liis  bosom,  a 
snuff-box,  or  a  golden-headed  cane  in  one  paw, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  hair-powder  on  his  pate.  Thus 
accoutred  he  would  have  been,  to  me,  the  image 
of  a  grave,  wise,  cultivated  physician  of  the  old 
school — no  solemn  humbug,  no  voluble  quack, 
but  a  sapient,  polislied  medico.  The  allusion 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  there  being  at  the 
comer  of  the  canal,  where  I  took  oars,  a  cool 
and  shady  chemist's  shop ;  and  I  fancied  that 
be  had  Ken  writing  prescriptions  in  the  Pliar- 
macy,  and  had  now  come  oat  for  a  moutiiful  of 
the  sea  breeze,  or  to  see  a  patient  at  the 
Giudecca.  He  was  not,  however,  attached  to 
the  compounder  of  drugs.  He  was  the  friend 
and  Mentor  of  the  boatman  I  had  just  engaged. 
He,  the  boat,  and  the  boatman,  belouged  to  each 
other,  and  made  up  one  harmonious  whole.  As 
I  have  noted,  he  appeared,  as  a  matter  of 
courtey,  to  ask  my  permission  to  be  of  the 
party  for  a  stroll  on  the  Canalazzo;  and,  that 
being  granted,  he  tripped  blithely  over  the  bul- 
warks from  the  marole  landing-stairs  to  the 
carpeted  keelson,  and  was  of  us  curectly. 
"Alei,  quif*  said  the  boatman. 
Observe,  that  to  the  "qui"  I  have  appended 
a  note  of  interrogation.  The  inflection  of  the 
boatman's  tone  justiBes  me  in  the  act.  It  was 
not  a  brutal  command — a  savage  "come  here  !'* 
It  was  a  kindly  query  as  to  \vliere  he  intended 
to  sit.  "  Qui"  meant  the  afterpart,  behind  my 
I  cabin.  The  poodle  did  not  shake  his  head\ 
.  Instinct  did  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  but  bis  tail 
[  deflected  in  the  wa»  negative.  He  elected  to 
sit  at  the  prow,  and  at  that  carved  and  fiddle- 
1  headed  promontory  he  took  his  station  imme- 
I  diately  over  against  the  bench  where  I  was  re- 
clining. The  boatman  called  liim  "Alci," 
whence  I  conjectuzed  that  the  poodle's  name 
was  Aldbiades. 

The  water-side,  in  England,  is  associated  wilK 
noise,  scurrility,  and  extortion.   IQie  waterman 
Toa  have  hired  makes  up  his  mind  to  cheat  you. 
;  The  Tom  Tugs  who  have  fail«l  in  secaring  joa, 


curse  their  colleague  and  his  fare  as  the  wherrr 
pusiies  off.  You  depart  from  a  shore  of  mud, 
ordure,  broken  bottles,  and  fragments  of  ])ottery. 
Abroad,  even,  T  have  found  the  canotiers  at 
Asniferes  a  ruffianly  crew,  and  the  red-aliirted 
and  bearded  Charons  who  ferry  yoa  over  the 
Neva  little  better  than  savages.  Here  we  went 
off  in  cheerful  tranquillity.  In  a  place  where 
everybody  mnst  take  a  boat,  competition  is 
robbed  of  its  feverish  fierceness.  If  it  be 
Giacomo's  turn  this  time,  it  will  be  Paolo's 
withm  five  or  ten  minutes.  Extortion  does  not 
obtain  to  any  great  extent.  Yoa  cannot  be  ten 
minutes  in  the  citv,  without  somebody  telling 
yoa  that  the  water-fare  for  the  first  hoar  (single- 
oared)  U  a  franc,  and  for  every  succeedii^f  hoar 
half  that  snm,  and  that  for  five  francs  yon 
may  have  a  boat  and  boatman  for  the  entire 
day.  As  for  the  extra  gratuity,  the  "buo- 
namano,"  a  couple  of  soloi  will  suffice,  and  a 
hundred  soldi  go  to  a  florin.  The  only  little 
"  puU"  possessed  bv  the  boatman  lies  in  the 
franc  in  these  latitudes  being  an  imaginary  coin, 
and  in  the  quarter  fiorin,  which  he  tells  you  is 
worth  only  half  a  franc,  representing  about  a 
third  more.  Altogether,  the  financial  state  of 
things  is  curious.  You  see  in  actual  circula- 
tion nothing  bat  Austrian  florins,  zwanzigers, 
kreuzers,  and  soldi;  but  the  accounts  are  all 
kept  in  francs  and  centimes— the  Italian  lire 
ana  centeumL  In  adopting  this  mode  of 
reckoning,  pnhaps,  the  people  cherish  a  mourn- 
ful chimera  that  they  have  stilt  some  kind 
of  union  with  the  beloved  and  distant  land — 
the  land  beyond  the  iagunes  and  the  Quadri- 
lateral— the  land  where  human  speech  and 
action  are  free — the  land  where  Victor  Em- 
manuel, the  fighting  king  who  tells  no  lies, 
reigns  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national 
will,  over  twenty-two  millions  of  Italians  who 
can  call  their  souls  their  own. 

Back,  then,  I  stretched  myself  upon  the 
cushions  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  long-desired 
at  last-attained  haven ;  and  the  poodle  sat  out- 
side the  door,  calmly  contemplating  me,  his  wise 
head  a  Uttle  on  one  side.  No  Mordeeai  in  the 
gate  he,  full  of  minatory  remonstrance ;  the 
rather,  a  cheerful  harbinger,  a  pleasant  dcerone, 
an  ob%ing  gentle  man-usner,  murmuring, "  Wel- 
come to  the  wonderful  city  that  is  moored  on 
the  bosom  of  the  salt,  salt  sea."  "Poodle," 
I  said,  "you  and  the  boatman  shall  be  my 
Ruides  to-aay,  and  I  will  have  no  other.  Into 
ttie  hands  of  the  abhorred  valet  de  place  I  know 
that  sooner  or  later  I  must  fall.  He  hns  been 
looming  in  liandbooks  and  continental  Brad- 
shaws  these  ten  days  past.  I  was  threatened 
with  him  at  the  railway  station,  just  as  I  stepped 
into  the  omnibus.  The  omnibus  is  a  boat— a 
sliabby  Biicentaiir.  He  flitted  through  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  the  waiter 
had  all  but  consigned  me  to  his  costo^,  when  I 
declared  that,  for  one  da^  at  least,  I  would  go 
out  alone.  I  see  him  smirking  at^me  now,  from 
every  pair  of  water-stairs:  rings  in  his  ears,  a 

Sink  nmbrella  under  his  arm,  expectant.  His 
ttie  broxm  brats  at  home  may  have  but  a 
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meaere  mess  of  maize  pottaee  for  dinner  to-daj, 
but  lie  will  say  to  them, '  &joice,  my  children. 
To-morrow  we  devour  an  Englishman !'  He  is 
waiting  for  me,  I  am  certam,  in  St.  Mark's 
Place,  calmly  confident  that  I  cannot  do  without 
him.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  I  hare  a 
shivering  foreknowledge  of  what  he  will  show 
me,  and  what  he  will  tell  me  about  the  Golden 
Staircase,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors, 
and  the  veiled  niche  where  Harino  fallero's 
'  picture  should  be,  and  the  Dogana,  and  the 
Bridge  of  Sij^.  Not  to-day,  oh,  valet  de 
place!  I  ask  for  but  twenty^four  hours'  eraee, 
and  then  I  will  eo  into  leading-strings  witli  the 
akcrity  of  a  fool  going  to  the  correction  of  the 
stocks.  Let  me  have  out  this  one  day  with  the 
poodle  at  the  prow,  and  let  us  '  do'  Venice  for 
ourselTcs," 

In  this  city  of  a  hundred  and  sevenW-five 
thouaand  inhabitants  I  did  not  know  one  Uving 
soul.  Doee  it  matter,  when  every  instant  you 
can  commune  with  millions  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 
In  a  churchyard  you  seldom  feel  lonely.  You  can 
almost  dispense  with  the  clei^yman's  white 
pony, quietly^ browsing onparishioners  that  have 
sprouted  up  into  salad.  The  dead  b^  daylight  are 
EO  aocb  very  bad  company.  If  their  tom&tones 
lie,  you  can  ^rd  at  tnem  for  their  fibbing,  and 
they  have  never  a  word  to  answer.  Tou  can  pick 
oat  simple  truthful  tombs  now  and  then,  of  good 
old  dames  and  yeomen  who  tn  their  livestime  you 
feel  sore  were  friendly,  and  meiry,  and  single- 
hearted.  Beyond  a  poodle,  ^ou  require  nothing 
more  that  has  life  in  it,  during  your  first  day  in 
Yenioc.  For  a  season  torn  away  from  the  quick. 
Tias  place  belongs  to  the  dead.  The  dead  alive, 
the  modem  Venetians,  have  buried  their  dead* 
departed — their  history,  their  wealth,  their  hap- 
piness, their  love,  in  stately  mausoleums  of  many- 
coloured  marbles.  These  sepulchres  are  not 
wliited.  They  have  the  reverent  hue  of  age. 
Time  has  beaten  upon  them  with  his  wing,  and 
the  strong  pinion  has  worn  down  the  sharp  edges 
and  blonted  the  oluael's  fine  tnoeiy ;  oat  uie 
marble  is,  after  all,  too  hard  for  his  sojUie,  and 
Time  backs  at  the  palaces  in  vain. 

I  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  was  lazy,  and  not 
ashamed  of  myself;  activity  would  be  almost  a 
crime  in  this  voiceless  city.  Industry : — where 
I  was  the  use  of  being  industrious  ?  People  don't 
come  here  to  work,  but  to  idle.  From  the  loom 
there  hangs  a  gorgeous  piece  of  Venice  stuff, 
cunningly  'broidered,  shot  with  gold  imd  silver 
thread.  But  it  is  a  fragment,  rent  and  frayed. 
Warp  and  woof  are  tarnished  and  faded.  And 
the  loom  is  motionless,  and  the  shuttle  flies  no 
more,  and  the  weaver  has  sickened  and  died. 

Thns  having  comfortably  settled  myself,  and 
in  rep^  to  the  boatosan's  mqtuiy  as  to  whither 
I  wished  to  be  conducted,  having  informed  him 
that  my  view  did  not  extend  hejtmi  a  "piccolo 
giro"  of  an  hour's  doration,— m  other  words, 
that  he  might  go  anywhere  be  liked  about 
Venice,  which  he  construed  into  a  stroll  from 
the  Palazzo  Comer  to  the  Bialto  and  back  again 
1  — ^I  had  full  leisure  to  inspect  the  apartment  of 
I    which  I  had  become  a  denizen.  Thewoiatof  the 


matter  is,  that  in  presnming  to  say  any  thmg  about 

Venice,  you  can  scarcely,  if  you  have  anv  modes^ 
left  about  you,  avoid  a  sensation  of  nervous  ' 
shame  lest  what  you  are  saying  should  have  been 
said  by  ten  thousand  persons  in  terms  analogous, 
if  not  identical,  ten  thousand  times  before.  For  | 
instance,  is  there,  can  there  be,  anything  new  in   ,  i 
the  way  of  description  to  be  written  about  the  [' 
interior  of  a  gondola  ?   The  gondola  is  your  first  < 
acquaintance  in  Venice,  and  it  is  your  last.  It 
brings  you  from  the  lidlway  terminus  to  your  \ 
hotdonyonr  axrival,  and  it  takes  you  to  the  rail  j 
or  the  steamer  when  yon  depart:  otniBeqnently  [ 
the  tourist  is  usually  as  minute  in  his  notes  of  ito  ! 
appearance  and  peculiarittes  as  of  that  of  the  '( 
racket-ship  which  conveys  him  acmes  the  At-  .1 
lantic.   The  only  healing  salve  I  can  put  to  mj  " 
conscience  is  thb.  "When  yon  have  had  a  re- 
markably good  dinner— 4ay  at  T^Eour's,  or  the  . 
Four  Seasons  at  Munich — there  is,  I  oono^e,   1 1 
no  social  law  against  your  expatiating  on  the  '< 
perfection  of  the  bill  of  fare  and  the  wine  card  ' 
on  the  morrow,  although  ^ooA  dinners  are  given, 
and  good  gourmets  dine,  m  the  Palais  Royal  and  1 1 
the  Maximiliui  Strasse  every  day  in  the  ^ear.  |' 
A  gondola  is  the  first  and  most  defig^ol  dish  in  1 
tlie  intdleetoal  banquet  spread  out,  in  perm*-  ' 
nencc^  on  the  Adriatic  Sea;  why  then  should  not  J 
I  descant  on  its  aspect,  just  as  I  might  lovinglj  ' 
dwell  on  the  Charlotte  or  the  Saprgme  I  tasted 
yesterday  P 

The  outward  gondola — the  boat  itself— it 
would  be  impertinent  to  describe.  See  Turner,  ,| 
see  Roberts,see  Stanfield,  see  Cooke,  see  Holland,  | 
see  Pyne,  see  Carl  Haag,  see  Finden's  tableaux,  . 
see  Heath's  Landscape  Annnal,  see  the  delightAd  ; ' 
pictures  of  Mr.  John  Rogers  Herbert,  before 
he  took  to  painting  St.  Lawrence  on  the  giid- 
iroQ,  and  St.  Bartholomew  being  flsyed  uive.  . 
For  the  gondolas  of  the  past,  see  Canaletlo. 
The  only  quarrel  I  have  with  the  admirable 
artists  just  named— always  excepting  Antonio 
da  Canu,  who  never  ^re  vent  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  if  he  saw  dirt  and  usliness  in  Venioe^ 
painted  the  dirir  and  the  nffj  in  rode  joxU-  ' 
position  to  the  pure  and  beauttfid — is  in  tbe 
persistency  with  which  they  strive  to  make  stay- 
at-home  Englishmen  beUeve  that  gay-odonred  ' 
gondolas  are  at  all  common  in  Venice.  Then 
never  was  a  greater  error.  Mr.  Turner's  gon- 
dolas  were  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It 
is  true  that  he  might  have  excused  himself  on 
the  score  that  their  sides  are  generally  of 
polished  wood,  and  that  his  radiant  hues  were 
merely  the  reflexion  of  the  sunrise  and  the  sun- 
set. But  the  tourist,  who  looks  for  truth,  knows 
that  the  pervading  hue  of  tbe  Venetian  gcm- 
dola  is  deep  fonereal  black;  and  that  the  mor- 
tuary appearance  of  the  loiit  is  heightened  by 
the  ebony-like  earrings,  by  the  nuital  pipw 
and  rullocks,  which  bare  an  odd  enise  of  being 
made  of  coffin-plates  beaten  out,  hy  the  braien 
knobs  and  beaas  and  plates  on  the  door,  and 
fay  the  serried  rows  of  bhick  tufts,  like  sable 
ostrich  plumes  stunted  in  their  growth  on  the 
housing  over  the  tilt.  Among  five  hundred 
gondolas— there  are,  it  is  said,  one  fata  thon- 
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sand  in  Venice — you  ma;  see,  perhaps  tweDt; 
vith  browD  or  blue  hnlls,  and  with  gaiiy-Btripea 
Awnings.  You  may  be  sure  at  oooe,  that  these 
are  not  regular  Venetiaa  gondolas,  and  that 
the^  are  not  rowed  by  regular  Venetian  gon- 
doliers. When  the  night  comes,  you  shall  see 
whence  they  spring.  Yon  shall  £nd  them 
DKmred  to  the  yellow  and  black-striped  posts  of 
the  Austrian  domination,  and  then  it  shall  be 
revealed  to  you  that  they  belong  to  Gtorernors- 
General,MtlitaryCommandBnts,  Chiefs  of  Haupt- 
Birectoriums,  and  other  yellow  moustached 
members  of  the  abhorred  tribe  of  Tedesehi. 
They  are  manned  by  pudding-fiKed  men  in  noi- 
fmn,  no  more  like  gondoiiers  than  I  am  to 
fiadymion;  Caris  and  Ludwigs,  not  Qiacomes 
and  Faobs.  Also  shall  you  see  prowling  about 
the  water-streets,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
ni^t,  bai|^  and  cutters  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
tnan  war-steamers  which  are  moored  off  the 
Arsenal,  or  the  island  of  St.  Oeot^  the  Great. 
There  are  a  great  manv  forts  about  Venice,  and 
a  great  many  Croat  soldiers  to  garrison  them. 

The  boatmen  who  go  out  to  sea,  who  coast' 
along  the  Adriatic  seaboard,  and  sometimes  cross 
the  gulf  to  the  Turlcish  littoral,  are  brigfatlyclad 
enougb,  and  deliglit  in  coloured  striped  sairta, 
scarlet  and  aky-brae  caps,  sashes,  ana  other  ac- 
cessories of  salt-water  dandyism.  Picturesque 
and  bizarre  creatares  they  still  are,  barefooted 
and  open-chested,  and  they  lounge  and  sprawl 
and  groTet  in  the  most  romantic  attitudes  all 
about  and  over  St.  Mark's  Place,  and  the  Mole 
and  the  IUtb,  and  every  inch  of  qoay  or  stairs 
that  offers  room  for  lazing  upon.  They  are  often 
Tagged,  but  in  jnstice  I  must  admit  that  they 
are  all  very  clean,  and  have  a  manlier,  worthier 
took  than  the  aquatic  acamps  who  decorate  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples.  Your  gtmdolier  is  quite  an- 
other character.  I  was  prepared  for  all  kinds 
of  disappointments  in  Vemoe — from  the  romantic 
point  otriew — and  underwent,  as  it  turned  out, 
▼ery  few ;  for  the  real  Venice  ia,  to  my  mind, 
twen^  times  more  astounding  than  tbe  ideal 
one;  out  I  cannot  arert  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  actual  gondolier  is  a  sad  destroyer  of 
illusions.  He  is  pot  the  least  like  the  personage 
you  fondly  imaged  him  to  be.  His  ordinary 
Lead  covering  is  a  felt  bat  of  the  pattern  Iraown 
as  wide-awake.  He  wears  no  sash.  He  pairo- 
luses  a  shooting-jai^et.  His  pantaloons  are  by 
no  means  out  of  tne  common.  The  sole  romantic 
feature  in  his  attire  is  a  negative  one — the 
general  absence  of  shoes  and  stockings.  My 
particular  gondolier — ^he  of  the  poodle — was  a 
dandy ;  but  in  what  did  his  dandyism  consist  P 
In  alaced  front  to  his  shirt — sach  a  shirt  as  I 
could  liBve  purchaaed  for  twelve  francs  fifty,  in 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  Paris ;  in  a  raplen- 
dent  watch-guard,  and  a  Inmch  of  charms.  I 
was  wofuUv  disappointed.  I  tuned  to  the 
poodle,  seeding  consolation.  He  flapped  his 
tail  against  the  prow,  with  the  wag  mournful. 
"  What  would  you  have  P"  he  seemed  to  ask. 
"  Venice  is  not  what  it  used  to  be."  I  turned 
with  a  sigh ;  when  a  raj  of  rdief  shot  throngh 
me.  The  gondolier  wore  a  pretty  cameo  in  the 


band  of  his  wide-awake.  That  was  something. 
Presently  I  gave  him  a  dgnette,  and  ttuuiking 
me  with  the  frank  and  dignified  courtesy  which 
it  strikes  me  favourably  distingaiabes  the  Italians 
from  the  French,  he  inserted  my  gift  in  a  meer- 
schaum tube  with  an  amber  moutlipiece.  I  am 
afraid  the  tube  was  made  at  Vienna ;  but  it  bore 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mcu-k  carved  in  the  meerschaum, 
and  that  was  something  more. 

Goethe,  fifty  years  ago,  Bvron  and  Rogers, 
forty  years  ago,  noticed  that  tne  gondoliers  had 
ceased  to  sing.  They  ue,  indeed,  songless.  I 
never  heard  when  in  company  with  the  poodle, 
or  dsBwhere,  any  barcaroles,  any  ritomellaSj 
anv  redtatitnu  from  Taaao  or  Ariosto.  The  son- 
dol  ier  is,  however,  by  no  means  mule.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  merry  fellow,  and  for  centuries 
has  been  renowned  as  a  wag.  A  thick  volume 
might  be  collected  of  the  dioll  sayings  of  these 
Hansom  cabbies  of  the  sea.  The  stranger,  it  is 
true,  does  not  understand  much  of  his  facetie, 
for  he  converses  mainly  in  the  soft  and  flowii^ 
Venetian  dialect,  which  dulcifies  "  padre"  into 
"pare,"  "madre"  into  "mare,"  and  abbreviates 
"  casa"  to  "  ca."  Then  he  has  his  professional 
gondolier's  language,  the  origin,  structure,  and 
syntax  of  whitm  must  alike  remain  mysterious 
to  those  who  are  not  to  the  Venetian  manner 
bom.  The  most  salient  points  in  the  vocabu- 
hiry  seemed  to  me: 

first.  "Aydiehi!**  This  is  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  comer  of  a  canal ;  it  is  intended 
as  a  warning  to  any  unseen  gondolier  who  may 
be  coming  round  the  said  comer. 

Next.  "Taa!"  or  "Tahyi!"  This  is  when 
he  has  turned  the  comer,  and  is  an  aviso'  to 
any  comrade  who  is  close  on.his  heels. 

Last.  "AllajevaismayfachaTeh-eh-eh!"ad  libi- 
tum. Tbis  is  a  very  complex  and  prolonged 
sound,  like  the  sweep  of  an  oar,  and  is  employed 
when  a  gondolier  wishes  to  cut  through  a  group 
of  boats  collected  together,  in  order  to  land.  As 
the  cry  is  prolongedl^  they  divide,  and  allow  bim 
to  pass.  How  these  soui^  are  spelt,  or  what 
they  really  mesn,  I  luve  not  tne  remotest 
notion ;  and  I  question  wlwiher  the  gondoliers 
themselves  are  much  better  informed.  It  is 
probable  that  their  forefathers  have  cried 
"Ayihehi"and  "  Tayhi,"  and  «  AUigeyaismi^- 
fachayeh-eh-eh,'*  ever  since  the  days  of  blind 
old  Bandolo,  if  not  longer. 

Fouling  is  almost  unknown  in  the  navigation 
of  the  canals.  The  gondoliers  drive  their  ooats, 
if  the  term  will  be  permitted  me,  with  exquisite 
skill  and  accuracy.  When,  in  rare  instances,  a 
slight  bump  occurs,  there  is  a  slanging  match 
of  moderate  intensity  between  the  gondoliers. 
There  is  one  form  of  objurgation  invariably  and 

plentifully  made  use  of.   It  is  "  Figlio  di  " 

I  need  not  partienlarise.  Have  you  never  ob- 
served in  what  terms  of  reverential  affection  fo- 
reigners are  accustomed  to  ^eak  of  their  mo- 
thers ;  and  have  you  never  ouerved  how  ready 
they  are  to  take  away  the  characters  of  other 
people's  mothers  when  they  are  quarrelling  f" 

1  was  codtn^  enough,  just  now,  to  speak  of 
the  gondol^  as  the  Hui8<»a  oablnes  oi  the 
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sea.  When  you  have  been  to  Venice,  my  hy- 
percritical friend,  and  have  goae  through  your 
gondola^ppreuticeship,  you  may  arrive  at  tlie 
confession  that  between  the  gondola  and  the 
Hansom,  the  gondolier  and  the  cabby,  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity,  first,  in  the  good 
driving.  Next,  in  the  fact  that  joa  don't  see 
the  driver,  but  occasionally  hear  nis  witticisms 
behind  you.  Thirdlj^,  in  your  haTiDg  a  look-out 
striught  ahead,  and  side  prospects  from  the  two 
small  windows.  And,  lastly,  there  will  scarcely 
fail  to  come  over  you  the  impression  that  the 
gracefully  taperiog  prow,  of  which  the  bead, 
KK)ked  straight  at.  seems  no  thicker  than  the 
blade  of  a  carving-knife,  forms,  not  the  end  of  a 
boat,  but  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  fleet 
black  horse,  intelligent,  obedient  to  the  will  of 
the  charioteer.  -  Only,  you  never  ^t  the  cha- 
rioteer's whip  in  your  face,  as  is  sometimes 
your  misfortune  in  a  Hansom. 

But  the  poodle  at  the  prow  is  scanning  me 
reproachfully,  and  I  leave  exterior  objects,  to 
turn  to  the  inside  of  my  gondola.  It  is  two 
o'clock  in  the  artemoou— d  don't  mew  by 
Venetian  time,  which  seems  to^  be  regulated  any- 
how— but  by  my  watdi,  which  is  set  bj  the 
meridian  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria.  It  is  veiy 
hot.  By-and-by,  at  sunset,  the  sea  will  he  of  a 
deep  purple,  the  sky  of  an  intense  azure,  but 
both  are  now  as  sheets  of  bumidied  gold.  But 
I  am  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  inside  the  gondola. 
The  windows  are  slighUy  drawn  on  one  side, 
and  hot  as  is  the  sun,  a  cool  sea  breeze  conies 
stealing  through.  Ah !  that  breeze,  how  well 
I  remember  it  a  week  afterwards  at  Milan,  howl- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  the  toothache.  The  cabin 
of  the  gondola  is  .a  little  black  chamber  with  a 
high-coved  ceiling.  It  is  panelled  with  rich 
carved  work.  There  is  room  in  it  for  three  per- 
sons to  sit  at  ease  on  the  soft  black  leather 
cushions  trimmed  with  bbu^  lambswoid ;  bat  I 
desire  no  company.  There  are  ft  couple  of  mir- 
rors in  carved  ebony  frames,  garmshed  with  gilt 
bosses.  The  door  u  a  wonder  of  carved  work. 
There  are  arm-rests,  and  leg-rests,  and  everv  en- 
ticement to  be  lazy.  The  transverse  bench  has  a 
raised  and  sloping  back,  like  an  arm-chair,  but 
the  space  between  that  and  the  tilt  is  covered 
only  by  the  pendant  portion  of  the  black  awning, 
which  you  can  lift  at  will,  to  converse  with  the 
gondoher.  In  one  instance  only  is  the  sable 
rule  departed  from.  The  carpet,  which  extends 
from  stem  to  stern,  is  of  a  lively  polychromatic 
pattern. 

In  winter-time,  of  course  the  cabin  door  is 
shut,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  a  bke  panel  is  in- 
serted in  the  back,  and  all  thiossare  made  snug 
aud  comfortable.  In  summer,  ue  black  awning 
forms  tlio  most  delightful  of  son-shades.  But 
why  is  it  bhick  ?  Tell  me,  Venetian  outi- 
quarians.  Tell  me,  chatty  correspondents  of 
fiotes  and  Queries.  I  was  always  given  to 
uiidersland  that  bUek  absorbed  beat,  and  tliat 
white  was  the  only  wear  for  hot  climates.  X 
stretched  out  my  arm  and  touched  the  roof  of 


the  cabin,  but  it  was  cool.  Do  their  put  satu- 
rated felt,  or  wet  cloths,  between  it  and  the 
awning  P 

Many  travellers,  on  their  first  arrival  in  this 
enchanted  town,  aud  in  their  eager  impatience 
to  drink  in  its  beauties,  rash  from  the  cabin,  and 
sit  or  stand  in  the  open,  in  the  forepart  of  the 
boat,  drinking  up  the  glorious  perspective  which 
sorronnds  them.  That  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
The  windows,  the  open  doorway,  form  ptettn- 
firamea,  and  ia  those  frames  ore  set,  in  gentle 
succession,  all  tlie  marvellous  pictures  tiie  world 
has  been  wonderiug  at  for  centuries.  Time  is 
the  Griraani  Palace,  there  the  Pesaro,  there  the 
Vendramin,  there  the  Dt^^ana,  there  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute ;  there,  by  Jove  I  there's  tbe 
Bialto,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Burlington 
Arcade  on  arches.    "  Signor  Antonio,  many  a 

time  and  oft  "  but  Siguor  Antonio,  politely 

asks  me  whetlier  we  shall  turn  back,  and  X  say 
him  yea,  and  bid  him  land  me  at  the  Mole. 

All  this  time  the  poodle  has  been  r^ardin^ 
now  me,  and  now  the  panorama  of  panoramas, 
on  either  aide.  The  latter  he  inspects  with  an 
air  that  is  accustomed,  but  not  stale.  One  does 
not  grow  tired  of  Venice.  Ia  the  oortile  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  you  may  sec  tiw  oommon  people 
eyeing  every  day,  with  -reverent  astonisliment 
ever  iresh,  the  wonderful  statues,  and  frieses, 
and  bas-reliefs.  The  poodle  looked  at  the  palaces 
as  though  he  were  acquainted  with  them  all,  bat 
was  OS  fond  of  them  as  when  he  first  set  eyes 
on  Venice  and  sat  at  the  prow  of  a  gondola. 
Oil,  poodle,  how  longF  Did  he  belong  to  the 
mainland — was  he  ever  at  Bologna?  Was  he 

ever  no ;  I  spurn  the  thought.   He  could 

never  have  been  an  Austrian  poodle.  The  gon- 
dolier would  have  tipped  him  into  the  sea,  and 
held  him  down  with  tne  oar  tilt  he  was  drowned, 
had  the  faintest  suspicion  come  across  him  that 
Alcibiades  was  a  Tedesco. 

Tbe  poodle,  and  I,  and  the  gondc^ier  come 
sbwiy  back  to  the  Mole.  And  there  I  paid  the 
boatman  a  UtUe  more  than  his  fiue,  and  left  him 

Iileased.  I  shook  paws  with  Alcibiades,  and 
eft  him  pleased,  too,  if  the  jocund  wag  of  bb 
tail  was  to  be  accepted  asevtdence.  X  feltthat 
I  had  made  a  friend ;  and  'solitary  travellers 
are  always  privileged  to  form  two  kinds  of  friend- 
ships. To  be  on  talking  terms  with  d<^  and 
witn  little  children  you  require  no  letters  of  in- 
troduction. And  then  I  traversed  the  Mole, 
and  finding  myself  between  the  two  great 
columns  guarding  the  approach  to  the  Fiazzelta, 
with  the  Doge's  Palace  on  one  side  aud  the 
Zecca  on  the  other,  I  lost  my  senses  at  once, 
and  was  whirled  away  into  the  midst  of  Vene- 
tian life,  and  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 
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CHAFEBB  XX. 

Jaues  Maxlet  csme  out  of  the  Bank  tLat 
moming  vith  nine  hundred  and  four  pounds 
buttoned  np  tight  in  the  pocket  of  his  leatiier 
breeches,  a  joyful  man;  and  so  to  his  work;  and 
home  at  one  o'clock  to  dinner. 

At  2  p.u.  he  was  thoughtfol;  uneasy  at  3; 
wretched  at  3.30. 

He  was  gardener  as  well  aa  capitalist :  and 
Mr.  Hardie  owed  him  thirty  shillings  for  work. 

Such  is  human  nature  in  general,  and  Maxley's 
in  particular,  that  the  900/.  in  pocket  seemed 
sm^l,  and  the  30s.  in  jeopardy,  large. 

"I  can't  afford  to  go  with  the  creditors," 
allied  Mazley :  "dividend  on  thirty  shillings F 
why,  that  will  be  about  thirty  pence ;  the  change 
for  a  hard  half-crown. 

He  stnck  his  spade  in  the  soil  and  made  for 
his  debtor's  house.  As  he  came  up  the  street, 
Dodd  shot  out  of  the  Bank  radiant,  and  was 
about  to  pass  hint  without  notice,  full  of  bis  wife 
and  children :  but  Mazley  stopped  him  with  a 
right  cordial  wdoome^  and  told  lum  hehad  giren 
tiiem  all  a  fright  this  time. 

"  What,  is  it  over  the  town  already,  tiiat  my 
ship  has  been  wrecked  ?"  And  Dodd  looked  an- 
nojei. 

"  Wrecked  ?  No ;  hut  you  have  been  doe  this 
two  months,  ye  know.  Wrecked  P  Why  cap- 
tain, you  haven't  ever  been  wrecked  P"  And 
he  looked  him  ail  over  aa  if  he  expected 
to  see  "vubckxii"  branded  on  him  by  the 
elements. 

"Ay,  James,  wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  and 
lost  my  chronometer,  and  a  tip-top  sextant.  But 
what  <^  tiiat  ?  I  saved  It.  1  have  just  landed  It 
intfaeBank.  6ood-by:  I  must  sheer  off;  I  long 
to  be  home." 

"  Stay  a  bit,  captain,"  said  Maxley :  "  I  am 
not  quite  easy  in  my  mind ;  I  saw  yon  come  out 
of  Hardies;  I  thought  in  course  you  had  been  in 
to  draa :  but  you  says  different.  Now  what  was 
it  you  did  leave  behind  you  at  that  there  shop,  if 
gou  please :  not  money  I^' 

"Not  money?  Onlyfourteen  thousand  pounds. 
How  the  man  stares !  Why,  it's  not  mine,  James; 
it's  my  children's:  there,  good-by ;"  and  he  was 

I 


actually  off  this  time. "  But  Mazley  strefdied 
his  long  limbs,  and  caught  him  in  two  strides, 
and  griped  his  shoulder  without  ceremony:  "Be 
you  mad  f"  said  he,  sten^. 
"  No,  but  I  begin  to  think  yoa  are.*' 
"Thft  is  to  be'  seen,"  said  Maxley,  gravely. 
"  Before  I  lets  you  go,  you  must  tell  me  whether 
you  be  jesting,  or  whether  you  have  really  been  so 
simple  as  to  drop  fourteen— thouBand— pounds  at 
Hardies  ?"  No  judge  upon  the  bench,  nor 
bishop  in  his  stall,  could  be  more  impressive  than 
this  gardener  was,  when  he  subdued  the  vast 
volume  of  his  voice  to  a  low  grave  utterance  of 
this  sort. 

Dodd  began  to  be  uneasy:   "Why,  good 
Heavens,  there  is  nothing  wrong  wiUt  tiie  old  < 
Barkington  Bauk  F"  • 

"Nothing  wrong P"  roared  Maxley:   then  j 
whispered :  "  Holt !  I  was  laad  once  for  slander, 
and  cost  me  thirty  pomds:  nearly  killed  my 
missus  it  did."  | 

"Man  !"  cried  Dodd,  "  for  my  children's  sake  <. 
tell  me  if  you  kiutw 'anything  amiss.  After  all,  ' 
Vm  like  a  stamger  here ;  more  than  two  years 
away  at  a  time."  , 

"  ril  tell  you  all  I  know,"  whispered  Maxley :  ! 
"  His  the  Irast  t  can  do.  What  (roaring)  do—  | 
yon— think— Fto  forgotten  you  saving  my  poor  j 
boy  out  o*  that  scrape,  and  getting  him  a  good 
place  in  Canada,  and— why,  he'd  have  been  put  i 
in  prison  but  for  yon,  and  that  would  ha'  broken 

my  heart  and  his  mother's— and  "  The  stout  \ 

voice        to  quaver.  j 

"  Oh,  bother  all  that  now,"  said  Dodd,  impa-  I 
tiently.  "The  Bank!  yon  have  grounded  me  on  i 
thorns."  i 

"  Well,  ril  tell  ye :  but  you  must  promise  faith- 
ful not  to  go  and  say  I  told  ye,  or  youllget  me 
laad  again :  and  I  likes  to  laa  tiem,  not  for  tieg 
to  laa  me." 

"I  promise,  I  promise." 

"  Weil  then,  I  got  a  letter  to-day  from  my  [ 
boy,  him  as  you  was  so  good  to,  and  hero  'tis  < 
in  my  breedies-pocket. — Laws!  how  things  j 
do  oome  round  sure/y:  why,  lookee  here 
now,  if  80  be  hadn't  been  a  good  friend  i 
to  he,  he  voiUcht't  be  where  he  is,  and  if  so 
be  he  wam't  where  iei&,ha  couldn't  have  writ  i 
me  this  here,  and  tiien  vh^  should  ytm  and  , 
/bcF'  ' 

"  Belay  your  jaw  and  show  me  ttiis  letter,'* 
cried  David,  trembling  all  over. 

=:===^:::^  Uigilinod  by  CoOQIc 
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"That  I  wool/' said  Maxley,  diyiiig  ahaad into 
his  pocket.  "Hush!  lookee  yander  now;  if 
there  ain't  Master  Alfred  a  watching  of  ua  two 
out  of  liis  window :  and  ha  have  got  in  eye  Uke 
a  hawk,  ie  have.  Step  in  the  passage,  oaptun, 
and  I'll  show  it  you." 

He  drew  him  aside  into  the  passage,  and 
gave  him  the  letter.  Dodd  rxn  his  eye  over 
it  hastily,  uttered  a  cry  like  a  wounded  lion, 
dropped  it,  gave  a  slight  st^er,  and  rashed 
away. 

DCtoley  picked  up  his  letter  and  watched  Dodd 
into  the  Bank  again ;  and  reflected  on  his  work. 
HiB  heart  was  wanned  at  having  made  a  return 
to  the  good  captain. 

His  head  sn^^ted  that  he  was  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  UbeL 

But  he  had  picked  up  at  the  asnies  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  law  of  evidence ;  so  he  coolly  tore 
the  letter  in  pieces.  "Here  now,**  said  he 
to  himself^  "if  Hardies  do  laa  me  for  publishing 
of  tins  here  letter,  wl^  they  poors  .tiieir  water 
into  a  sieve.  U^!"  And  with  this  exclama- 
tion he  started,  and  then  put  his  heavy  boot 
on  part  of  the  letter,  and  ground  it  fiutiTely 
into  the  mud ;  for  a  light  hand  had  settled  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  keen  young  face  was  close 
to  his. 

It  was  Alfred  Hardie,  who  had  stolen  on  him 
like  a  cat.   "  I'm  laad,"  thought  Maxley. 

"Maxley,  old  fellow,"  said  Alfred,  in  a  voice 
as  coaxing  as  a  woman's,  **  are  you  in  a  good 
humour  ?" 

"Well,  Master  Halfred,  sight  of  you  mostly 
puts  me  in  one,  especially  after  l^t  there  strych- 
nine job,** 

"  Then  tell  me,**  whispered  Alfred,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  his  face  beaming,  "  who  was  that 
yon  were  talking  to  juat  now  P— was  it  P— wasn't 
it  P— who  was  it?'* 

OHAITEB  m. 

While  Dodd  stood  bwering  in  the  doorway, 
he  was  nevertheless  making  a  great  effort  to 
control  his  a^tation. 

At  last  he  said  in  a  stem  but  low  voioe,  in 
which,  however,  a  qnic^  ear  mig^t  detect  a 
tremor  of  aptatlon:  Thave  changed  my  mind, 
sir:  I  want  my  money  hack.** 

At  thisj  though  David's  face  had  prepared  him, 
Mr.  Hardie's  heart  sank :  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it :  he  said  faintly ;  ''Certainly.  Blay  I 
ask  f"— and  there  he  stopped;  for  it  was  hardly 
prudent  to  ask  anything. 
_ "  No  matter,"  replied  Dodd,  his  agitation 
rising  even  at  this  slight  delay:  "come!  my 
money !   I  must  and  will  have  it." 

Hardie  drew  himself  up  majestically.  "  Cap- 
tain Dodd,  this  is  a  strange  way  of  demanding 
what  nobody  here  disputes." 

"  Well,  I  b^  yonr  pardon,"  said  Dodd,  a 
little  awed  by  his  dignity  and  fairness :  **  but  I 
ean't  help  it." 

The  qui^  supple.  Banker,  saw  the  slight  adp 


vantage  he  had  gained,  and  his  mind  went  into  a 
whirl :  what  should  he  do  P  It  was  death  to  part 
with  this  money  and  gain  nothing  by  it ;  sooner 
tell  Dodd  of  tiie  love  a&ir;  and  open  a  fireaEy  on 
this  basis :  he  clung  to  this  money  like  limpet  to  its 
nx^ ;  and  so  intense  and  rapid  were  his  thou^hta 
and  schemes  bow  to  retain  it  a  little  longer,  tliat 
David's  apologies  buzzed  in  his  ear  like  the  drone 
of  a  beetle. 

The  latter  went  on  to  say :  "Ton  see,  sir,  it's 
my  children's  fortune,  my  boy  Edward's,  and  my 
littJe  Julia's :  mid  so  many  have  been  trying  to 
get  it  from  m^  that  my  blood  boils  up  in  &  mo- 
meat  about  it  now.— My  poor  head  I — Yoa 
dimt  seem  to  vaderfltaad  what  I  am  saying; 
ihete  then,  I  am  a  sailor;  I  cant  go  beat- 
ii^  and  taekmg^  like  yon.  landsmoi,  wiUi  the 
wind  dead  astam ;  the  long  and  the  short  is,  I 
don't  feel  It  safe  hat:  imi  feel  It  safe  anr- 
where^  except  in  my  wifb's  lq>.  80  no  man 
words :  hue's  your  leoeq^ ;  give  me  my 
money." 

"  Certainly,  Captain  Dodd.  Call  to^noROT 
moniing  at  the  Basic,  and  it  will  be  paid  on  de- 
mand in  the  regular  way  1  the  Bank  opens  at  ten 

o'clock." 

"  No,  no ;  I  can't  wait.  I  should  be  dead  of 
anxiety  before  then.  Why  not  pay  it  me  "hoe, 
and  now  P  Tou  took  it  here." 

"  We  receive  deposits  till  four  o'clock ;  bat  we 
do  not  disburse  after  three.  This  is  the  sfStxm 
of  all  Banks." 

"That  is^noDseose:  if  you  are  opeai  to  re- 
ceive money,  you  are  open  to  pay  it." 

"  My  dear  sir,  if  you  were  not  entirely  igno- 
rant of  business,  you  would  be  aware  that  these 
things  are  not  done  in  this  way :  mon^  reoeived 
is  passed  to  account,  and  the  cashier  is  the  only 
person  who  can  honour  your  draft  on  it :  but, 
stop ;  if  the  cashier  is  in  the  Bank,  we  may  nuv- 
nage  it  for  you  yet :  Skinner,  nm  and  see  whe- 
ther he  has  left :  and,  if  not,  send  him  in  to 
me  directly*"  The  cashier  took  his  cue,  and  nu 
out 

David  was  silent. 

The  cashier  speedily  xetnrned,  saying,  with  a 
disappointed  air:  *"Di6  oashiet  has  beiak  gone 
this  quaxterof  an  hour.** 

David  maintained  an  ominous  aileiiee. 

"That  is  nnfortunate,"  remaiked  Kurdie. 
"Bnt,  after  all,  it  isonlytUlto-mozrowmoniing: 
still  I  regret  this  circamstanoe,  air;  and  I  feel 
that  all  these  precautions  we  are  oUiged  to  take 
must  seem  unreasonable  to  yon  :  bat  experience 
dictates  this  severe  routine;  and,  were  we  to 
deviate  from  it,  our  friends*  money  would  not  be 
so  safe  in  our  haids  im  it  alwqv  has  been  at 
present." 

David  eyed  him  sternly,  but  let  him  run  on. 
When  he  had  concluded  hia  flowing  periods, 
David  said  quietly :  "  So  yon  cai^C  give  me 
my  own,  because  your  c&sLier  has  carried  it 
away  ?" 

Hardie  smiled :  "No,  no ;  but  because  he  has 
looked  it  up }  and  carried  av^  the  key.'* 
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"It  is  not  in  this  loom,  HnBiif" 
"No." 

"Are  you  sure  ?" 
«  Positive." 

"  What,  not  in  that  safe  of  yoocs,  there  ?" 

"  Certahily  not,"  oaid  Hanlie^  stont^. 

"  Open  the  safe :  the  keys  are  in  it." 

"Open  the  BafeP  What  for?" 

"  To  ahoT  me  It  ia  not  in  the  rij^t  hand  par- 
tition of  that  8a£B ;  there :  theas."  And  David 
pdnted  at  the  very  place  vhere  it  vaa. 

The  dignified  Mr.  Hardie  felt  ready  to 
flink  with  ^lame :  a  hind  of  shudder  passed 
through  him,  and  be  was  about  to  comply, 
henrt^ick:  bat  then  wounded  pride,  and  the 
rage  of  disappointmeut,  stung  him,  and  he 
tamed  in  defiance :  "  Tou  are  impert^ient,  air : 
and  I  shall  not  reward  yoor  cadoaity  and 
your  insolence  1^  ahowing  you  the  eontnits  of 
my  safes." 

"My  money!  my  money!"  cried  David, 
fiercely  :  "  no  more  words,  for  I  shan't  listen  to 
tiwm :  I  know  yon  now  for  what  you  are  ;  a 
thief.  I  saw  you  put  It  into  that '  safe  :  a  Uar 
is  always  a  thief.  Xou  want  to  steal  my  children's 
money  :  I'll  have  your  life  first.  My  money !  ye 
pirate !  or  I'll  strangle  you."  And  be  advanced 
upon  him  purple  with  rage,  and  shot  out  hia 
long  threatening  arm,  and  brown  fingers  work- 
ing in  the  air.  "  D'ye  know  what  I  did  to  a 
French  land  shark  that  tried  to  rob  me  of  It  ? 
I  throttled  him  with  these  fingers  till  his  eyes 
and  his  tongue  started  out  of  him ;  he  came 
for  my  children's  mon^,  and  I  killed  him  so — 
so— so— as  rilkiUjDi^  jDutbief!  youliar!  |ou 
sooondrel !" 

His  face  black  and  convulsed  with  rage,  and 
his  outsbebohed  fingers  woiking  oonvalsivdy, 
and  hungering  for  a  rogue's  throat,  made  the 
resolute  Hardie  quake;  he  whipped  out  (rf 
the  forious  man's  wi^,  and  got  to  the  safe 
pale  and  tz«mlding.  "Hnah!  novioloice!"  he 
gasped:  "I'll  give  you  your  money  UusnKment, 
you  ruffian." 

While  he  unlocked  the  safe  with  trembling 
hands,  Dodd  stood  like  a  man  petrified ;  his  arm 
and  fingers  stretched  out  and  tJireatening ;  and 
^nner  saw  him  poll  at  bia  nedctie  finionaly, 
like  one  choking. 

Hardie  got  the  notes  and  bills  all  in  a  laary, 
and  held  them  out  to  Dodd 

In  which  act,  to  his  ctmstematioD,  and  sur- 
prise, and  indifpiation,  he  received  a  back-handed 
blow  on  the  eye  that  dazzled  him  for  an  instant ; 
and  there  was  David  with  his  arms  stru^ling 
wildly,  and  his  fists  clenched,  his  iace  purple, 
and  lus  eyes  distorted  so  that  little  was  seen  but 
the  whites ;  the  next  moment  his  teeth  gnashed 
I  loudly  t(^ether,  and  he  fell  headlong  on  the  floor 
with  acoDcussion  so  momentous,  that  the  windows 
I  rattled,  and  the  room  shook  violently  ;  while  the 
{   dust  rose  in  a  cloud. 

I  A  loud  ejaculation  burst  &om  Hardie  and 
I  Skinner. 

And  tbm  there  vas  an  awful  silence. 


CHAFT£B.  XXIL 

WusK  David  fell  senseless  ou  the  floor  Mr. 
Hardie  was  somewhat  confused  by  the  bai^ 
handed  blow  from  his  convulsed  and  whirling 
arm.  Eat  Skinner  rtm  to  him,  held  up  his  bead, 
and  whipped  oS  his  neckdoth. 

Then  Bardie  turned  to  seiae  the  bell  and  ring 
for  assistance ;  but  Skinner  ^ook  his  head  and 
said  it  wae  useless ;  this  waa  no  faint:  old  Betty 
could  not  help  him : 

"It  is  a  l»d  day's  work,  sir,"  said  he,  irem- 
bling:  "  he  is  a  dead  man." 

"DeadP  Haaren forbid!" 

"  Apoplexy !"  whispered  ffluaner. 

" Run f(Hr  a  doctor  then:  lose  no  time:  don't 
let  us  have  his  Uood  on  our  bands.— Dead  P" 

And  be  repeated  the  word  this  time  in  a  very 
difi'erent  tone ;  a  tone  too  strange  and  significant 
to  escape  Skumer's  quick  ear.  However,  be 
laid  David's  head  gently  down,  and  rose  &om 
his  knees  to  obey. 

What  did  he  see  now,  but  Mr.  Hardie,  with 
his  back  turned,  putting  the  notes  and  bills  softly 
into  the  safe  again  out  of  sight.  He  saw,  com- 
prehended,  and  took  bia  own  course  with  equal 
rapidity. 

"Come,  run!"  cried  Mr.  Hardie;  "IH  take 
care  of  him ;  every  moment  is  precious." 

("Wants  to  get  rid  of  me !")  thought  Skinner. 
"  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  be  ruled  by  me :  let  ua  take 
him  to  his  friends :  be  won't  live ;  and  we  shall 
get  all  the  bhune  if  we  doctor  him." 

Already  egotism  had  whispered  Hardie,  "  How 
lucky  if  he  should  die  !"  and  now  a  still  guiltier 
thought  flashed  through  him :  he  did  not  try  to 
ccmquer  it ;  he  only  trembled  at  himself  for  en- 
tertaining it. 

"  At  Imst  give  him  air!"  said  h^  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice,  oonsenting  in  a  crime,  yet  compromis- 
ing wiA  his  oonscienoe,  feebly. 

He  threw  the  window  open  with  great  zeal, 
with  prodigious  zeal;  for  he  wanted  to  deceive 
bimaelf  as  well  as  Skinner.  With  equal  parade 
be  helped  carry  Dodd  to  the  window ;  it  opened  on 
the  ground:  this  done,  the  self-deceivers  put 
their  heads  tf^ther,  and  soon  managed  matters 
so  that  two  porters,  known  to  Skinner,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  garden,  and  informed  that  a 
gentleman  bad  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  and  they  were 
to  take  him  home  to  his  friends,  and  not  talk 
about  it :  there  might  be  an  inquest,  and  that  was 
so  disagreeable  to  a  gentleman  lite  Mr.  Hardie. 
The  men  agreed  at  once,  for  a  sovereign  apiece. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  great  hurry  and  agitation, 
and,  while  Skinner  accompanied  the  men  to 
see  that  they  did  not  blab,  }ti.  Hardie  went  into 
the  garden  to  breathe  and  think.  Sot  he  could 
do  neither. 

He  must  have  a  look  at  It- 
He  stole  back,  opened  the  safe,  and  examined 
the  notes  and  bills. 

He  fingered  them. 

They  seemed  to  grow  to  his  finger. 

He  lusted  after  them. 

He  said  to  lumsel^  "  The  matter  has  gone  too 
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far  to  stop;  I  mtut  go  on  honovnag  this  money 
of  the  Dodds ;  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  large 
fortune :  it  will  be  best  for  all  parties  in  the 
end." 

He  pot  It  into  bis  pocket-book;  that  pocket- 
book  into  bis  breast-pocket ;  and  passed  by  bis 
private  door  into  the  house :  and  to  his  dressing- 
room. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  left  the  bouse  mih  a 
Httifi  black  bag  in  his  hand. 

CHAPTER  XXni. 

"  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I'll  tcil  ye,"  said 
Maxley  to  Alfred  Hardie. 

I       "Five  pounds." 

I       "That  is  too  much." 

I       "Five  shillings,  then." 

I       "  That  is  too  little.  Lookee  here,  your  garden 

i     owes  me  thirty  shillings  for  work  :  supxxise  you 

I  pays  me,  and  that  will  save  me  fnna  going  to 
your  D«i  for  it." 

Alfred  consented  readily,  and  pud  the  money. 
Then  Haxley  told  bim  it  was  Captain  Dodd  he 

I    bad  beeu  talking  with. 

"  I  thought  80 !  I  thought  so !"  cried  Alfred, 
joyful^,  "but  I  was  afraid  to  believe  it :  it  was 
too  du^htfnl :  Uaxley,  you're  a  trump :  yon 

'  don't  know  what  anxiety  you  have  relieved  me 
of;  some  fool  has  gone  and  reported  the  Agra 
wrecked ;  took  here !"  and  he  shoved  him  his 
Lloyd's ;  "  luckily,  it  has  only  just  come ;  so  I 
haven't  been  miserable  long." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  news  flies  fast  now-a-days. 
He  have  been  wrecked,  for  that  matter."  He 

1  then  surprised  Alfred  by  telling  him  all  he  hod 
just  learned  ^m  Bodd;  and  was  going  to  let 
out  about  the  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  when 
he  recollected  this  was  the  Banker's  son ;  and 
while  he  was  tailing  to  him,  it  suddenly  struck 
Maxley  that  this  youug  gentleman  woidd  come 
down  in  the  world,  should  the  Bank  break  .*  and 
then  the  Dodds,  he  concluded,  judging  others  by 
himself,  would  be  apt  to  turn  their  backs  on  him. 
Now  he  liked  Alfred,  and  was  disposed  to  do 
him  a  good  turn,  when  he  could  without  hurting 
James  Maxley.  "  Mr.  Alfred,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
the  world  better  tlian  you  do :  you  be  ruled  by 
me,  or  you'll  rue  it :  you  put  on  your  Sunday 
coat  this  minute  ;  and  off  like  a  shot  to  Albyn 
ViUee;  you'll  get  there  before  the  captain  :  he 
have  got  a  little  business  to  do  first ;  that  is 
ndtiiN  here  nor  there  :  besides,  you  are  young 
and  lissom.  You  be  the  first  to  tell  Missus 
Dodd  the  good  news;  and,  when  the  captaia 
cornea,  there  sets  you  aside  Miss  Julee:  and 
d(m't  you  be  shy  and  sbamrfaced :  take  him 
when  his  heart  is  wano,  and  tell  lum  why 
you  are  there :  'I  lore  her,  dear,*  says  you. 
He  be  only  a  sailor,  and  they  never  has  no 
aense  nor  prudence:  he  is  amost  sure  to 

'<    take  you  by  the  hand,  at  such  a  time  :  and  once , 

;  I  you  get  his  word,  he'U  stand  good,  to  his  own 
hurt ;  he's  one  of  that  sort,  bless  his  siUy  old 
heart." 

A  good  deal  of  this  was  unintelligible  to  Alfred ; 


but  the  advice  seemed  good;  advice  generally  , 
does  when  it  squares  with  our  own  wishes :  be  '  | 
thanked  Maxley,  left  bim,  made  a  hasty  toHet,  j 
and  ran  to  Albion  Villa. 

Sarah  opened  the  door  to  bim ;  in  tears. 

The  news  of  the  wreck  bad  come  to  Albion  ] 
Villa  just  half  anhouri^ ;  and  in  that  haJfhour 
they  had  tasted  more  misery  than  hitherto  their  : 
peaceful  lot  had  brought  them  in  years.  Mrs.  j 
Dodd  was  praying  and  crying  in  her  room ;  JuL'a  i 
had  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  was  descending  in  ' 
deep  distress  and  agitation,  to  go  down  to  the  j 
quay  and  learn  more,  if  possible. 

^fred  saw  her  on  the  stairs,  and  at  sight  of  j 
her  pale,  agitated  face,  flew  to  her. 

She  held  out  botii  hands  piteoosly  to  Um : 
"Oh,  Alfred!"  ' 

"Good  news!"  he  panted.   "He  is  alire; 
Maxley  has  seen  him— 1  bare  seen  him— BewHl 
be  here  dueotly— my  own  love— dry  yonr  eyes —  \ 
calm  your  fears— He  is  safe ;  be  is  wdl :  hur- 
rah! hurrah!"  j 

The  girl's  pale  face  flushed  red  with  hope,  then  ! 
pale  again  with  emotion,  then  rosy  red  with 
transooident  joy Oh,  bless  yoQ !  bless  yon !"  ' 
she  murmured,  in  her  sweet  guttle  bo  full  of 
heart :  then  took  bis  bead  passionately  witU 
both  her  bands,  as  if  she  was  going  to  kiss  him :  I 
uttered  a  little  inarticulate  cry  of  love  and  gnti-  i 
tude  over  him,  then  turned  and  flew  up  the  ' 
stairs,  crying  "Mamma!  mamma!"  and  burst 
into  her  moSier's  'room.  When  two  such  Im- 
petuosities meet,  as  Alfred  and  Julia,  expect 
quick  work. 

What  happened  in  Mrs.  Dodd's  room  may  be 
imagined :  and  soon  both  ladies  came  hastily  out 
to  Alfred,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  drawing- 
room  seated  between  them,  and  holding  a  band 
of  each,  and  playing  the  man  delightfully,  sooth- 
ing and  assuring  them  ;  Julia  believed  bim  at  a 
word,  and  beamed  with  unmixed  delight  and  an- 
ticipation of  the  joyful  meeting ;  Mrs.  Dodd  : 
cost  him  more  trouble :  her  soft  hand  trembled  ' 
still  iu  his ;  and  she  put  question  upon  question. 
But,  when  he  told  her  he  with  his  own  eyes 
had  seen  Captain  Dodd  talking  to  Maxley,  j 
and  gathered  from  Maxley  he  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  France,  and  lost  his 
chronometer  and  his  sextant,  these  details  com-  t 
manded  credit ;  bells  were  rung :  the  captain's  ' 
dressmg-room  ordered  to  be  got  ready;  the  , 
cook  put  on  her  metUe,  and  Alfred  invited  to 
stay  and  dine  with  the  long-expected  one:  , 
and  the  house  of  mourning  became  the  house  J 
of  joy. 

"And  then  it  was  be  who  brought  the  good 
news,'*  whispered  Julia  to  her  mother;  "and  ■ 
that  is  so  sweet." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  "  he  will  make 
even  me  love  him.   The  14,0001. !  I  hope  that  i 
was  not  lost  in  the  wreck." 

"Ob,  mamma!  who  cares  P  when  his  own  dear, 
sweet,  precious  life  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  , 
mercifi^  preserved.  Why  does  he  not  come  P  i 
I  shall  scold  him  for  ke^inng  us  waiting':  you  ' 
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I  kaow  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  though  he  is 
i  papa :  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  X  govern  him 
I  with  a  rod  of,  no  matter  what.  Do,  do,  do  let 
1    OS  all  three  pat  on  oar  bonnets,  and  run  and 

meet  iiim.  I  want  him  so  to  lore  somebod;  the 

very  first  day." 
Mrs.  Dodd  said,  "  Well :  wait  a  few  minutes, 

and  then,  if  be  is  not  here,  you  two  shall  go.  1 
i    dare  hardly  trust  myself  to  meet  my  darling  bus- 
band  in  the  open  street." 
Julia  ran  to  Alfred :  "  If  he  does  not  come  in 

ten  muntca^  you  and  I  may  go  and  meet  him." 
"  Yoa  are  an  angel,"  mormored  Alfred. 
;      "Yoa  are  asotl^,"  aud  Jnlia,  bangjitOy. 
t    "Oh  dear,  I  cnn't  sit  down:  and  I  don't  want 
I    flattery,  I  want  papa.  A  walta!  a  waltz !  then 

one  can  go  mad  with  joy  without  startling  pro- 
{  prietyi  I  can't  answer  for  the  consequences  if 
'    I  don't  let  of  a  little,  little,  happiness." 

"That  I  will."  said  Mrs.  Dodd;  "for  I  am 

as  happy  as  yon,  and  happier."   She  played  a 

wtdtz. 

j  Julia's  eyes  wero  a  challenge :  Alfred  started 
j  up  and  took  her  ready  hand,  and  soon  the  gay 
I  .young  things  were  whirling  round,  the  happiest 
I  j   pair  in  England. 

'  But  in  the  middle  of  the  joyous  whirl,  Julia's 
'  quick  ear,  on  the  watch  all  the  time,  heard  the 
,  .gate  swing  to :  she  glided  like  an  eel  from 
l  j  Alfred's  arm,  and  ran  to  the  wmdow.  Arrived 
j !   there,  she  made  three  swift  vertical  bounds  like  a 

I  ^irl  with  a  skipping  rope,  only  her  hands  were 
[ '  clapping  in  the  air  at  the  same  time ;  then  down 
•  .  the  stairs,  screaming:  "His chest!  his  chest! 
]  I   iie  is  coming,  coming,  come." 

I I  Alfred  ran  after  her. 

ji  Mrs.  Dodd,  unable  to  race  with  such  ante- 
i  lopes,  slipped  quietly  out  into  the  little  bal- 
■'  cony. 

- 1      Julia  had  seen  two  men  cairying  a  trestle  with 
I  a  tarpaulin  over  it,  and  a  third  walking  beside. 
Dodd'a  heavy  sea  chest  had  been  more  than 
once  carried  home  this  way.  She  met  the  men 
at  the  door,  and  overpowered  them  with  ques- 
I  iions: 

I  "Is  it  lua  cbthesP  then  he  vrasn't  so  much 
wrecked  after  all.  Is  he  with  you  P  is  he  coming 

j!   directly?  WhydontyouteUme?" 

I I  The  porters  at  first  wore  the  stolid  impaa- 
I  sive  faces  of  tiieir  tribe :  but,  when  this  bright 
;   young  creature  questioned  them,  brimming  over 

with  ardour  and  joy,  their  coontenances  fell,  and 

I  t  hey  hung  their  heads. 

I ,  The  little  sharp-faced  man,  who  was  walking 
'j  beside  the  other,  stepped  forward  lo  reply  to 
i  Julia. 

.  j  He  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  scream  from 
!   the  balcony. 

I I  Mrs,  D(Mld  was  leaning  wildly  over  it,  with 
dilating  eyes,  and  quivering  hand  that  pointed 

1    down  to  the  other  side  of  the  trestle :  "  Julia ! ! 
Julia!!" 

jj  Julia  ran  round,  aod  stood  petrified,  her  pale 
.  bps  apaiti  uid  all  her  innocent  joy  frozen  in  a  mo> 
I  meat. 


The  tarpaulin  was  scanty  there,  and  a  man's 
hand  and  part  of  his  arm  dangled  helpless 

out. 

The  hand  was  bhmched:  and  wore  a  well 
known  ring. 


RIDING  LONDON. 
Iv  Teebee  Pa&ts. 

FABT  II.  01  CABS,  JOBS,  AND  BLACK  JOBS. 

Thbri  is  avery  Uive  class  of  Riding  London, 
which,  while  not  sufficietttir  rich  to  keep  its 
priv^  carriage,  holds  omnitms  conveyance  in 
contempt  and  scorn,  loathes  flys,  and  pins  its 
vehicular  faith  on  cabs  alone.  To  this  class  be* 
lone  lawyers'  clerks,  of  whom,  red  bag-holding 
and  perspiration-covered,  there  are  always  two 
or  three  at  the  Holbom  end  of  Cbancerj-lsne, 
flinjpng  themselves  into  Hansoms,  and  beinf; 
whirled  off  to  Guildhall  or  Westminster ;  to  it 
belong  newspaper  reporters,  with  their  note- 
books in  their  breast-pockets,  hurrying  up  from 
parliament  debates  to  their  offices,  there  to  turn 
their  mystic  hieroglyphics  into  sonorou  s  phrases ; 
to  it  belong  stocktuokm  having  "tune  bar- 
sains"  to  ttansaet,  editors  banting  up  "  copy" 
from  iwalcitrant  oontribatots,  artists  hurrying 
to  be  in  time  with  their  pictures  ere  tiie  stern 
exhibition  gallery  porter  closes  the  door,  and, 
pointing  to  the  clock,  says, "  It's  struck !"  yonug 
gentlemen  going  to  or  coming  from  Cremome, 
and  all  people  who  have  to  catch  trains,  keep 
appointments,  or  do  anything  by  a  certain  spe- 
cified time,  and  who,  uillowmg  the  grand  ^ 
verning  law  of  human  nature,  have,  inohi  ladies' 
pbraseologj,  "  driven  everything  to  the  last." 
To  such  people  a  Hansom  cab  is  a  primary 
matter  of  faith,  and  certainly  when  it  is  provided 
with  a  large  pair  of  wheels,  a  thick  round  tubby 
horse  (your  thin  bony  rather  blood-lookii^ 
dancing  jumping  quadruped  lately  introduced  u 
no  gooa  at  all  for  speed)  and  a  clever  driver, 
there  is  nothing  to  compue  to  it.  Not  the  big 
swinging  pretentious  remise  of  Paris  or  Brussels ; 
not  the  heavy  rumbling  bone-dislocating  droskies 
of  Berlin  or  Vienna,  with  their  bluc-bloused,  ac- 
cordion-capped drivers ;  not  the  droscliky  of  St. 
Petersburg,  with  its  vennin-swarmiug  Ischvost- 
chik:  not  the  shatteradan  calesas  of  Madrid, 
with  its  garUc-reeking  conductor!  Certainly 
not  the  old  vanity  hackney-coach;  the  iiffling 
dangerous  cabriolet,  where  the  driver  sat  oeside 
yon,  and  shot  yon  into  the  street  at  his  will  and 
pleasure;  the  "slices"  the  entrance  to  which 
was  from  the  back  ;  the  "tribus,"  and  other 
wild  vehicles  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
exUnction  of  the  old  cabriole^  which  had  their 
trial,  and  then  passed  away  as  failures.  There 
are  still  about  half  a  dozen  hackney-coaches 
of  the  "good  old"  build,  though  much  more 
modest  in  the  matter  of  paint  and  heraldry  than 
they  used  to  be ;  hut  these  are  attached  entirely 
to  the  metropolitan  railway  stations,  and  are 
only  made  use  of  by  Paterfamilias  with  much 
luggage  and  many  infants  on  bis  return  from 
the  annual  aea-side  visit.  Cabs,  both  of  the 
Hansom  ai^  Clarence  build,  are  the  staple  con- 
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vejaDcc  of  middle-class  Riding  London,  and  of 
tbese  we  now  propose  to  treat. 

Although  there  are,  plying  in  the  streets, 
nearly  five  thousand  cabs,  there  are  only  some 
half-dozen  large  masters  who  hold  from  thirty 
to  fifty  vehicles  each,  the  remainder  being  owned 

stru^ling  meo,  who  either  thrive  and  con- 
tinue, or  break  and  relapse  into  their  old  position 
of  drivers,  horsekeepers,  conductors,  or  some- 
thing; even  more  auomuous,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  state  of  tnde.  Our  inquiries  on 
this  subject  were  made  of  one  of  the  principal 
masters,  whose  name  we  knew  from  constantly 
seeitu;  it  about  the  streets,  but  with  whom  we  bad 
not  the  smallsst  personal  acquaintance.  We  had 
previously  written  to  him,  announcing  our  in- 
tended visit  and  its  object,  but  when  we  arrived 
at  the  stables  we  found  their  owner  evidently  per- 
ceiving a  divided  duty,  and  «tru^iag  between 
natural  civility  and  an  enforced  reticence.  Yes, 
he  knew  this  jonmsl !  he  knew  the  name  of  its 

conduoUH*,  Lor*  bless  me !  but  and  here  he 

stopped,  and  dewed  hk  throat,  and  lodEed,  pro- 
phetically, a£ar  off,  over  the  stableB'  loo^  and  at 
the  jHgeons  oareerioff  over  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street  We  waited  aiut  waited,  and  at  Ust  out  it 
came.  Would  we  be  fair  and  'boveboard  P  We 
would !  No  hole  and  comer  circumwentin  ? 
We  didn't  dear^  know  what  this  meant,  but 
we  pledged  our  word  then  there  should  be  none 
of  it.  Well,  then — were  we  a  agent  of  this  new 
cab  companv  as  he'd  heard  was  about  to  be 
started  F  Expkimng  in  full  detail  our  errand, 
we  never  got  more  excellent  infonnatioD,  more 
honestly  and  cheerfully  given. 

Our  friend  had  on  an  average  thirty-five  cabs 
in  use,  and  all  of  these  were  built  ou  his  own 

ErraiiseB  and  by  his  own  men.  There  was  very 
ttfe,  if  any,  difference  between  the  priee  of 
building  a  Hanscnn  or  a  Clarenee  cab,  the 
oost  of  each,  whm  well  turned  out,  ave- 
raging fifty  guineas.  To  every  cab  there  are,  of 
necessity,  two  horses ;  bat  a  careful  cab-master 
will  allow  seven  horses  to  three  cabs,  the  extra 
uimal  b«ng  required  in  case  of  overwork  or  ill- 
ness, either  or  both  of  which  are  by  no  means  of 
unfrequent  occurrence.  These  horses  are  not 
bought  at  any  particular  place,  but  are  picked  up 
as  opportunity  offers,  Aldridge's,  and  the  Reposi- 
tory m  Barbican  furnish  many  of  tfiem.  Many  are 
confirmed  "screwa,"  some  are  well-bred  horses 
with  unmistakable  symptoms  of  imminent  dis- 
ease, others  with  incurable  vice — incurable,  that 
is  to  say,  until  after  a  fortnight's  experience  of  a 
Hanson's sliaftSyWhentheygenerally  are  reduced 
to  lamb-like  quietude.  There  is  no  average 
price,  the  sums  given  varying  from  ten  to  five- 
and-twenty  pounds ;  nor  can  their  lasting 
qualities  be  reduced  to  an  average,  as  some 
knock  up  and  are  consigned  to  tlie  slaughterer 
after  a  few  weeks,  while  other  old  stagers  battle 
with  existence  for  a  dozen  years.  I  n  the  season, 
cabs  arc  generally  out  on  a  stretcli  of  fifteen 
hours,  going  out  between  nine  or  ten  a.m.,  re- 
turning to  change  horses  between  three  and  five 
P.M.,  starting  a^sh,  and  finally  returning  home 
between  midnight  and  one  am.   Of  course  there 


are  cabs  whieh  leave  tbe  yard  and  return  tt 
eariier  times,  and  during  the  height  of  the  Gre- 
morne  festivities  there  are  many  which  do  not  go 
out  till  noon,  and  very  sddom  pat  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  stables  until  broad  daylight,  aboot 
four  A.3C  These  are  by  no  means  the  worst  paid 
of  tlieoab  fratemi^,  as  ayisit  to  Cremome  uid  a 
mingling  in  its  pleasures  is  by  no  means  produo- 
tive  of  stingincM  to  the  camnan,  but  oocasian-  \ 
ally  results  m  a  wish  on  the  part  of  tbe  fore  to  | 
ride  on  tlie  box,  to  drive  toe  horse,  and  to  ■ 
proffer  cigars  and  oouvivial  refreshment  on  | 
every  possible  occasion.    Each  cabman  on 
starting  carries  a  horse-bag  with  him  contain-  j 
ing  three  feeds  of  mixed  chaff,  which  horae-bag 
is  replenished  before  he  leaves  for  his  afbemooi 
trip.   The  cab-masters,  however,  impress  upcm 
their  men  the  unadvisability  of  watering  their 
horses  at  inn-yards  or  from  watermen's  pails,  as 
much  disuse  is  generated  in  this  manner. 

The  monetary  arrangements  between  cab- 
masters  aud  cabmen  are  peculiar.   The  master 
pi^B  his  man  no  wages;  on  the  contmy,  the  j 
man  hires  horse  and  vehicle  from  his  master;  ■ 
and,  having  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum,  leaves  hU 
own  earnings  to  chance,  to  which  amicable  | 
arrangement  we  may  ascribe  the  conciliatory 
manners  and  the  avoidance  of  all  attempts  at  < 
extortion  which  characterise  these  gentry.   For  I 
Clarence  cabs  the  masters  chaige  sixteen  j 
shillings  a  day,  while  Hansoms  command  from 
two  to  three  shillings  a  day  extra;  and  they  are 
well  worth  it  to  tbe  men,  not  merely  from  tbtir  t 
ordinary  popularity,  but  just  at  the  preset  time, 
when,  as  was  explained,  there  is  a  notion  in 
the  minds  of  most  old  ladies  that  eveij  four- 
wheel  cab  lias  just  convegred  a  patient  to  the 
SmaU-Fox  Hospital,  the  free  open  aity  Han- 
soms are  in  great  demand.   In  adiUtion  to  his 
lawful  fares,  the  perquisites  or  "pickings"  of 
the  cabman  may  oe  large.   To  him  the  law  of 
treasure- trove  is  a  dead  letter ;  true,  there  ezisfe 
a  regulation  that  all  property  left  in  auy  pubtie 
vehicle  is  to  be  deposit^  with  the  registrar  at 
Somerset  House ;  but  a  very  small  per-oentage 
finds  it  way  to  that  governmental  establishment.  ' 
The  cabman  has,  unwittingly,  a  greiU  revere&oe  n 
for  the  old  feudal  system,  and  cUims,  over  any-  It 
tiling  which  he  may  seize,  the  right  of  fiw-  \\ 
warren,  saccate  and  soccage,  cuisage  and  jam-  ii 
bage,  fosse  ana  fork,  infang  theofe,  and  outfang    '  I 
theofe;  and  out  of  all  those  porte-monnaies, 
pocket-books,  reticules,  ladies*  Dags,  portman- 
teaus,  cigar-cases,  deeds,  documents,  books,  ■ 
sticks,  and  umbrellas,  duly  advertised  in  the  ' 
second  column  of  the  Timcs^  as  "left  in  a  cab,"  i 
very  few  find  their  way  to  Somerset  House.  I 
We  knew  of  an  old  gentleman  of  muddle- 
headed  tendencies  who  left  four  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  Dutch  couppns,  payable  to  bearer,  in  a  | 
hack  Clarence  cab;  years  have  elapsed,  and,  i 
despite  all  the  energies  of  the  detective  police, 
and  the  offer  of  fabulous  rewards,  those  coupons 
have  never  been  recovered,  nor  will  they  be, 
until  the  day  of  settlement  arrives,  when  the 
adjudication  as  to  who  is  their  rightful  owner — 
with  a  necessarily  strong  claim  on  the  part  of 
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thdr  thea  possessor— Vill  afford  a  pretty  bone 
of  oontentioa  for  exponcutB  of  liie  lav.  All 
that  the  drivcT  haa  to  find  as  his  equipment,  is 
his  whip  (occasioitally,  by  some  nuutera,  lost 
nose-bags  are  placed  to  his  account),  and  having 
provided  himself  with  that,  and  his  license,  he 
can  go  forth. 

But  there  is  a  Teiy  la^  class  of  London 
I)eopie  to  whon  the  possession  of  a  private  car- 
nage of  their  own  is  the  great  ambition  of  life, 
a  hope  long  d^erred,  which,  however  sick  it 
haa  made  the  heart  for  years,  coniing  at  last 
jielda  aa  amount  of  pleasnie  worth  the  wattinji^ 
for.  Nine-tentht  of  these  people  job  their 
horses.  Those  pretty,  lov-qnutered,  high- 
ocsied  Brougham  horses,  with  the  obamp- 
ing  mouths  and  the  tossing  heads,  which  career 
np  and  down  the  Ladies'  Mile ;  those  splendid 
stepper^  all  covered  with  fleck  and  foam,  which 
the  oewi^ed  coachman  tools  round  and  round 
Grosvenor-sqitare  ^ile  "  waitmg  to  take  up 
those  long,  lean-bodied,  ill-looking  bat  servioe- 
id)Ie  horses  which  pass  their  day  in  drawing 
Dr.  Solas  from  patient  to  patient,  all  are 
jc^^jed.  It  is  said  that  any  man  of  common 
sense  setting  np  his  carriage  in  London  will 
job  his  horses.  There  are  foar  or  -five  great 
job-masters  in  town  who  have  the  best  horses  in 
the  metropolis  at  command,  and  who  are  neither 
^alers  nor  eonunisBion-^ents,  but  wiUi  whom 
jobbing  is  the  sole  vocatioo.  And,  at  a  given 
pricey  mej  can,  at  a  few  da^'  notioe,  jnrovide 
50U  with  any  cfaiss  of  amnud  yon  may  re- 
mure.  Either  in  penon,  or  by  a  tmsty  agent, 
WBj  attend  all  tlie  large  horse-fairs  in  the 
kingdom ;  or  slnold  therf  by  any  chance  be  nn- 
rspresented  there,  thev  are  speedily  waited  on 
by  the  dealers,  who  know  the  exact  class  of 
horse  which  the  job-master  requires.  Horses 
are  bonght  by  them  at  all  ages,  from  three  to 
seven.  loong  horses  are  begun  to  be  broken-in 
at  four  years  old,  luid  when  their  tuition  is  com- 
menced in  the  autumn,  they  are  generally  found 
readv  for  lettii^  in  the  succeeding  spring.  The 
brealdng-in  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  job-master's  business.  The  young  norse  is 
harneseed  to  a  break  by  the  side  of  an  experienced 
old  stager,  known  »  a  break-horse,"  who  does 
nothing  but "  break"  work,  who  is  of  the  utmost 
assistance  to  the  break-driver,  and  wlio,  when 
thoroughly  competent,  is  beyond  all  price.  Such 
a  break-horse  will  put  up  with  all  tne  vagaries 
of  his  youthful  compamon,  will  combine  with 
the  driver  to  check  all  tendencies  on  the  part 
of  the  neophyte  to  bolt,  shy,  back,  or  plunge, 
and  if  his  youn^  friend  be  stobbom,  or  devote 
himself  to  jibbing  or  standing  stock-still,  wfll 
seize  him  by  the  neck  with  his  teeth,  and,  by  a 
combinatiou  of  strength  and  cunning,  pull  him 
off  and  set  him  In  motion. 

The  prices  charged  by  job-masters  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  dass  m  horse  required  and  according 
to  the  len^h  of  the  job.  Many  country  gentle- 
men brining  their  fomilies  to  London  for  the 
season,  hire  norses  for  a  three  or  a  six  months' 
job,  and  they  have  to  pay  in  proportion  a  much 
higher  rate  than  those  who. enter  into  a  yearly 
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contract.  For  the  very  best  style  of  horse,  com- 
bining beauty,  action,  tuid  strength,  a  job-master 
will  cnacge  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  exclusive 
of  forage;  but  the  beat  pUn  for  the  man  of 
moderate  means,  who  looks  for  work  from  his 
horses  in  preference  to  show,  and  who  has 
neither  time,  knowledge,  nor  inclination  to  be  in 
a  perpetual  sqaabbte  with  grooms  and  com- 
ehandlers,  is  to  pay  for  his  horses  at  a  certain 
price  which  includes  forage  and  shoeing.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  yearly  price  for  one  horse 
is  ninety  guineas ;  for  a  pair,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  guineas ;  and  for  this  {Hiyment  he  may  be 
certain  of  getting  sound,  serviceable,  thoroughly 
creditable  lookuig  animals  (which  he  may  him- 
self select  from  a  stnd  of  two  or  three  hnndred), 
which  are  well  fed  by  the  job-master,  and  sliod 
whenever  requisite  by  the  farrier  nearest  to  the 
hirer's  stables,  to  whom  the  job-master  is  respon- 
sible, mid  which,  when  one  falls  lame  or  iU, 
are  replaced  in  half  an  hour.  Having  made  this 
arrangement,  the  gentleman  setting  op  his 
carriage  has  only  to  provide  himself  witii  stables, 
whidi,  with  coach-house,  loft,  and  man's  room, 
cost  from  twenty  pounds  to  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
to  hire  a  coachman,  costing  from  one  guinea  to 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  to  pordiase  a 
earri^-setter  (a  machine  for  hoisting  the 
wheels  to  allow  of  their  being  twisted  fOT  proper 
oleanuig).  and  the  ordinary  pails,  brushes  and 
sponges,  and  to  allow  a  sum  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses,  which,  according  to  the  extravagance  or 
soonomy  of  his  coachman,  will  stand  him  in  from 
six  pounds  to  twelve  pounds  a  year.  If  more 
than  two  horses  are  kept,  the  services  of  a  helper 
at  twelve  shillings  a  irBek.  will  be  required,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  add  that  if  day  and 
night  service  have  to  be  performed,  at  the  end 
of  three  months  neither  horses  nor  coachman  will 
fnlfil  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In.- 
deed,  there  are  several  otherwise  lucrative  jobs 
which  the  job-masters  find  it  necessary  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  the  acquisiticHi 
of  "  their  own  carriage"  proving  such  a  delight 
to  many  worthy  persons  that  they  are  never 
happy  except  wbien  exhibiting  their  glory  to  their 
friends,  and  this  is  aided  by  ignorant,  unskilful, 
and  cheap  drivers  taking  so  much  out  of  their 
lured  cattle  as  utterly  to  aanihiUte  any  chance 
of  gain  on  the  part  of  tiw  real  ]»oprietor  (rf  the 
animal. 

As  a  provision  for  sick  or  overworked  hiffses, 
each  principal  job-master  has  a  farm  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  averaging  about  two 
hundred  acres,  where,  in  grassy  paddock  or 
healthy  loose-boxes,  the  debilitated  horses  regnin 
the  health  and  condition  which  the  constant 
pelting  over  London  stones  has  robbed  them  of. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  heallli  of  a 
jobbed  horse  is  wonderful ;  in  the  first  place,  he 
is  never  purchased  unless  perfectly  sound,  and 
known  bv  the  best  competent  judges  to  be 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  which  he  is  likely 
to  undergo ;  then  he  is  fed  with  liberality  (bix 
feeds  a  day  are  on  the  average  allowed  when  in 
full  work);  and,  lastly,  there  is  generally  a 
certain  sense  of  decency  in  his  hirer  which  pre- 
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Tents  him  from  bdng  orerwoTlced.  This  Fact, 
however,  is  very  seldom  realised  UQtil  a  centlc- 
man,  urged  by  tbe  apparent  economy  of  tue  pro- 
cee^ng,  determines  upon  buyii^;  a  Broiu>liam- 
horse  and  feeding  it  himsdt  On  the  foce  of  it, 
this  looks  like  an  enormous  saving ;  the  horse  is 
to  cost — say  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  the 
cost  of  keep  is  fourteen  shillings  a  veek,  of 
shoeing  foor  pounds  a  year ;  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  owned  horses  take  cold,  throw  out 
splints  or  curbs,  pick  up  nails,  begin  to  "  roar," 
or  in  some  fashion  incapacitate  themselves  for 
action  during  so  large  a  portion  of  the  year  that 
their  owner  is  glad  to  f^et  rid  of  them  and  to 
return  again  to  the  jobbing  system. 

Although  most  readily  job-masters  profess  to 
let  saddle-horses  oa  joh.  yet—for  yearly  jobs  at 
least — there  is  seldom  a  demand  for  them.  A 
saddle-horse  is  in  general  a  petted  favourite 
with  its  owner,  who  would  not  regard  with  com- 
placency the  probability  of  its  being  sent,  on 
his  leaving  town,  to  some  ignorant  or  cruel 
rider.  So  t  bat  tiie  jobbing  in  this  department 
is  principally  confined  to  the  letting  of  a  few 
horses  for  park-riding  in  the  Loudon  season. 
For  these  from  eight  to  ten  guineas  a  month  are 
paid,  and  the  animals  provided  are  in  most  cases 
creditable  in  appearance,  and  useful  enough 
when  the  rider  is  a  light-weight,  and  a  good 
horseman }  heavy  men,  unaccustomed  to  rioiug, 
had  better  at  once  purchase  a  horse,  on  the 
advice  of  some  competent  person,  as  hired  hacks 
acquire,  under  their  various  riders,  certam  pecu- 
liarities of  stumbling,  backmg,  and  shying, 
which  render  them  very  untrustworthy.  Some 
job-masters  have  a  riding-school  attached  to 
their  premises, and  whenever  an  evident  "green 
hand  comes  to  hire  a  hack  for  a  term,  the  job- 
master, wlio  reads  him  like  a  book,  asks  with  an 
air  of  great  simplicity  whether  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  riding.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
answer  will  be,  "Well!  scarcely! — long  time 
since — in  fact,  not  ridden  since  he  was  a  boy," 
and  then  the  job-master  recommends  a  few  davs 
in  the  school,  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  tne 
card  of  terms,  means  "six  lessons  when  conve- 
nient, il.  2s." 

Probably  the  next  day  the  victim  will  aiTive 
at  the  school,  a  lar^  barn-like  building,  and  will 
find  several  other  victims,  old  and  young,  under- 
goiug  tuition  from  tbe  riding-master,  a  man  in 
boots,  withlimbsofstcelandhuigsof  brass,  who 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  and  thence 
roars  his  commands.  This  functionary,  with 
one  glance,  takes  stock  of  the  new  arrival's 
powers  of  equitation,  and  orders  a  helper  to 
bring  in  one  of  the  stock-chargers  for  such 
riders,  a  strong  old  horse  knowing  all  the  dodges 
of  the.  school,  and  accustomed,  so  far  as  his 
mootb  is  coneemed,  to  the  most  remarkable 
handling.  He  cornea  in,  perhaps^  with  a  snort 
and  a  bound,  but  stands  stock -still  to  be  mounted 
— a  ceremony  which  the  pupil  seems  to  tliink 
consbts  in  grasping  hRndfuls  of  the  horse's  mane, 
and  flii^ing  himself  bodily  on  to  the  horse's 
badL.  &  eUm  man  in  boots  advances  and 
giTei  him  proper  nutracUon,  off  starta  the 


horse  and  takes  his  position  at  the  end  of  a  little 

procession  wlucli  is  riding  round  tlie  school. 
Then  upon  tbe  pupil's  devoted  head  comes  a 
flood  of^  instruction.   Calling  him  by  name,  tbe 
riding-master  tells  him  that  "  Position  is  every- 
thing, sir !   Don't  sit  your  horse  like  a  sack ! 
Body  upright,  elbows  square,  clutch  the  horse 
with  that  part  of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle,  toes  up,  sir  —  this  is  managed  bj 
pressing  the  heel  down— where  are  you  turning 
them  toes  to,  sirP    Keep  'em  straight,  pray! 
Tr-r-ot!"   At  the  first  sound  of  the  familiar 
word  Uie  old  horse  starts  off  in  the  woke  of  the 
others,  and  tbe  rider  is  jerked  forward,  his  hat 
gradu^ly  works  either  over  his  e^es  or  on  to  his 
coat-collar,  bis  toea  go  down,  his  heels  go  up, 
he  rows  with  his  lef^  as  with  oars.    When  the 
word  "Can-tarr!"  is  given,  he  is  reduced  to 
clin^ng  with  one  hand  to  the  pommel,  but  this 
resource  does  not  avail  him,  for  at  the  command 
"  Circle  left !"  the  old  horse  wheels  round  un- 
expectedly, and  the  new  pupil  pitches  quietly  off 
on  the  tan-covered  floor.   The  six  lessons,  if 
they  do  not  make  him  a  perfect  Nimrod,  ar^ 
however,  very  useful  to  him  j   they  give  him 
confidence,  and  he  learns  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  present  a  decent  appearance  in  the  Bow. 
(Until  a  man  lias  ridden  inXondon,  he  is  unaware 
of  the  savagery  of  the  hoj  population,  or  ot  their  ! 
wonderful  perseveraoce  in  attemptiiv  to  cause  . 
fatal  accidents.)   These  riding-Khools  are  aood  ' 
sources  of  income  to  the  joD-maBter.  and  arc 
generally  so  well  patronised  that  tbe  services 
a  riding-master  and  an  assistant  are  inreqnisi-  I 
tiou,  with  very  little  intermission,  from  seven 
till  seven  F.u.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  devoted  , 
to  the  ladiesi  who  sometimes  muster  verf  * 
strongly.   In  the  winter  evenings  tbe  school  is 
also  much  used  by  gentlemen  keepii^  their  ' 
private  hacks  at  livery  with  the  job-master,  and  j 
being  warm,  well  lighted,  and  spacious,  it  forms 
a  capital  exercise-ground.  These  schoob  are  also 
much  frequented  by  foreigners,  for  the  sake  of 
the  leaping-bar  practice,  which  enables  them  to 
prepare  themselves  for  tbe  gymnastic  evola-  , 
tions  of  "Pox-Out." 

Having  treated  of  tbe  amusements  in  force 
in  London  for  those  who  ride  in  omnibuses, 
cabs,  private  carriages,  and  on  horseback,  we 
now  come  to  the  preparation  for  that  last 

t'aurney  wluch  one  day  or  other  must  be  made 
).v  us  all,  and  which  has  its  own  peculiar  staff  ' 
of  vehicles,  horses,  and  attendants. 

Tbe  bbck-job,  or  black-coach  business  (as  it  b 
indifferently  called)  of  London,  is  in  the  hands  of 
four  large  proprietors,  who  manage  between  tliem 
the  whole  vehicular  funend  arrangements  of  the 
metropolis.  These  men  ore  wholly  distinct 
from  the  undertakers,  although  tliey  will  take 
no  direct  orders  from  the  piulic,  but  are  only 
approachable  tbrou^  fbe  undertakers,  whose 
contract  for  tlie  funeral  includes  conveyance. 
They  provide  hearse,  mourning  coaches,  horses, 
and  drivers,  and  one  of  their  standing  rules  is, 
that  no  horse  can  be  let  without  a  driver,  i.e. 
that  none  of  their  horses  must  be  driven  by 
persons  not  in  thur  employ.  Hiese  bona  aro 
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'    fine,  strong,  haadsonie  animals,  costing  50/. 

I  apiece,  and  are  all  impmrted  from  Holland  and 
Belgium.  The;  are  all  entire  hones,  no  mares 
are  ever  nsed  in  the  trade,  and  their  breeding— 
for  what  reason  we  know  not— is  never  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  They  are  mostly  of  a 
dull  blue-black  colour,  but  they  vary  in  hue 
according  to  their  age,  and,  as  their  personal 
appearance  is  always  closely  scanned  by  by- 
standerSj  they  are  the  recipients  of  constant 
care ;  a  grey  patch  is  quickly  painted  out ;  and 
when  time  has  thinned  anr  of  the  flowing  locks 
of  maue  or  tai),  a  false  plait,  taken  from  a  de- 
ceased comrade,  is  quicxly  interwoven.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  gentle  and  docile,  but 
very  powerful,  and  often  have  to  drag  their 
heavy  hardens  a  long  distance.  The  bhtck  job- 
masters manufocture  their  own  hearses  at  a  cost 

!    of  forty-five  pounds  each,  but  mourning  coaches 

]    are  never  buitt  expressly  for  their  dreary  work. 

I  They  are  nearly  all  old  fwhionahle  cnariots, 

I I  which,  at  their  nirth,  were  the  pride  of  Loni>;- 
.  I  acre,  and  in  their  heyday  the  glory  of  the  Park ; 
I   but  wliieh,  when  used  up,  are  bright  for  the 

I  black-iob  business,  and  covered  with  japsn, 
vamisn,  and  black  cloth;  are  re-lined  with  the 

'{  same  sad  colour;  and  thus,  at  an  expense 
j   not  exceeding  thirty-five  pounds,  including  the 

I I  cost,  are  changed  into  mourning  coaches,  likely 
I  j   to  he  serviceable  in  their  new  business  (or  many 

'  I  ye*". 

Among  other-items  of  information,  I  learned 
j    that  Satnrday  is  looked  upon  as  the  aristocratic 
day^  for  funerals,  while  poor  people  are  mostly 
I    buried  (m  Sunday ;  that  there  is  a  very  gene- 
ral wish  among  undertakers  that  cemeteries 
I     should  be  closed  on  Sunday ;  that  very  fre- 
quently no  hearse  is  employed,  the  coffin  being 
I    placed  crossway — under  the  coachman's  seat, 
I    and  bidden  by  the  hammercloth ;  that  in  cheap 
funerals  one  horse  has  often  to  eoavey  from 
eight  to  twelve  passengers ;  and  that,  after  the 
1    ceremony  is  over,  the  most  effectual  thing  lo 
'    stanch  the  flow  of  mourners'  grief  is  often  found 
,    to  be  a  game  of  skittles  at  tJic  nearest  public- 
house,  accompanied  by  copious  libations  of 
beer. 


LITERARY  FRENCH  WOMEN. 

In  the  (dd  feudal  times,  which  it  pleases  many 
of  our  more  imag^iiatiTe  young  people  to  be- 
lieve were  as  far  superior  to  these  days  <^  mo- 
dem dcgoieracy,  as  reid  heroes  «rc  superior  to 
carpet  knights,  one  or  two  little  points  of  mo- 
rality, which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  rather 
seriously  of,  were  on  a  very  unsatisbctory 
footing.  Not  the  least  unsatisfactory  of  them 
■11  was  the  condition  of  women  in  those  grim 
baronial  halls,  where  romancers  and  pre-Raphael- 
ites  would  have  us  believe  they  passed  their 
time  in  the  perpetual  reception  of  incense  going 
up  from  the  kuights  and  warriors  assembled, 
and  were  held  in  the  same  high  honour  as  now. 
We  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake.  In 
those  old  feudal  time^  vhm  wives  were  divorced 


without  scruple  or  offence,  banded  about  from 
baron  to  baron,  as  a  man  would  now  band  over 
his  hunter  or  his  racer— for  a  consideration- 
marriage  had  neither  sanctity  nor  surety ;  it  was 
mere  personal  possession  and  legalised  brataljty; 
when  mothers  were  regarded  only  as  the 
pointed  nourishers  of  their  sons,  like  any  other 
form  of  laoteal  creature ;  maternity  had  uo  holi- 
ness, and  brought  with  it  no  respect;  when 
maidens  wen  iho  prey  of  the  stroi^st,  and  the  i 
prize  of  the  most  daring,  wooed,  worn,  and  cast  ' 
off  without  love,  without  n^ard,  and  without  re-  ! 
gret,  maiden  honour  was  a  &ble,  and  vi^iu 
modesty  a  dream ;  whUe  as  fra:  love— what  ^tn 
was  of  it  in  womim's  nature  grew  (mly  roimdba: 
own  heart  in  sorrowful  dreams  and  pensive  long-  < 
ing  for  an  impossible  ideal— not  a  fibre  of  it 
went  to  that  hairy  bmte  who  drank  ami  gamed 
and  swore  and  fought  in  the  hatl,  and  ,held  bis 
lady  in  her  bower  as  no  better,  and  not  so 
pleasant,  as  his  "gentle  tapel"  on  its  perch,  or 
his  horse  within  its  stall.   No ;  the  womanhood 
of  the  feudal  times  sat  in  darkness  and  humi- 
tiatioQ,  possessed  and  despised ;  and  it  was  from 
this  degraded  condition,  with  all  its  savage  in- 
stincts and  traditions,  that  chivalry  came,  like  | 
a  new  Perseus,  to  rescue  the  helpless  Andro-  I 
meda  of  the  human  world.    Chivalry  gave  { 
women  the  two  things  denied  in  their  feudal 
marriage  —  respect  and  love;    it  gave  them 
poetry  and  purity  in  place  of  passion  and  pos- 
session, and  allowed  them  their  choice  of  a 
knight — the  friend  who  was  to  defend  them, 
honour,  celebrate,  and  love— as  some  consohu 
tion  against  the  husband  who  held  them  like  any 
other  of  his  baronial  fiefs  and  chattels ;  and  with 
as  little  regard. 

This  chivalric  custom  of  the  adoption  of  a  i 
knight  or  friend,  freely  chosen  and  publicly  j 
maintained,  who  was  to  be  all,  and  to  do  all  that 
his  lady  desired  or  demanded,  was,  as  a  recent  I 
writer  justly  says,  the  moral  protest  of  woman  ' 
against  the  humiliation  of  their  legal  condition,  j 
Very  solemn  was  that  choice;  hdlowed  by  the 
most  sacred  forms  used  in  the  holiest  ceremonies  ' 
of  the  times,  and  blessed  by  priest  or  bishop  as  j 
a  contract  binding  on  Uidr  souls,  and  of  hea- 
venly value  in  thiur  lives.  Never  lightly  dealt  ' 
with,  nor  losing  itself  in  dishonouring  familiarity 
or  the  stain  of  sense,  it  was  woman's  badge  <^ 
loving  purity,  and  her  first  attempt  to  set  herself  ' 
on  an  equality  with  man.   Her  knight  devoted 
himself  to  redress  her  wrongs,  as  he  devoted 
himself  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  all  the  op-  ' 
pressed  —  oonsecrated  to  that  office  by  the  1 
Chnrcli  which  preached  celibacy  as  one  of  the  , 
gateways  to  heaven,  and  granted  the  San  Qraal 
only  to  the  pure  in  heart  and  the  chaste  in  lifo ;  | 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible,  according  to 
the  morality  of  the  times,  that  his  love  should 
have  had  any  unseemly  meaning  or  culmination. 
The  most  solemn  as  well  as  the  most  passionate 
pledge  of  that  bve  was  the  kiss  the  lady 
gave  him,  when,  kneeling  before  her,  bis  hands 
clasped  iKtwecn  hers,  he  devoted  himself  to  her 
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serrice  for  life,  and  the  priest  and  court  around 
blessed  the  onion  and  bore  witness  to  its  cele- 
bration. Then,  giving  him  a  ring  as  the  sign  of 
their  everlasting  nnion,  the  lady  raised  him  vith 
that  one  ho\j  luss  vhich  was  the  last  and  dear- 
est and  highest  consecration  of  their  love.  So 
tboroQghlr  spiritualised  was  this  kn^btly  union 
(tf  frie^  and  lady,  that  a  womin  was  asaomed 
to  have  loet  her  lover  if  by  chanoe  she  married 
him;  for  it  vas  impossible,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  that  the  knigfat  and  the  hns- 
baad,  the  lover  and  the  possessor,  should  bo  one 
and  the  same  person.  Wherefore  the  lady  vho 
married  her  Imighl^  but  who  had  promised 
anotiia  aspinmt  that  if  erer  she  changed  her 
friend  she  would  take  him  in  his  stead,  was 
held  by  Eleanor  de  Qnienne,  presiding  over  tiie 
Conrs  d'Amonr,  to  be  bound  by  her  promise, 
seeing  that  she  had  lost  her  knight  when  she 
became  his  wife— an  anecdote  suffidently  ex- 
pressive of  the  spirit  of  these  chivabio  uniiHis, 
and  the  sharp  line  drawn  between  marriage  and 
love. 

There  were  four  degrees  or  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  knightly  love.  When  desirous  of 
pleasing,  but  afraid  to  speak  and  paying  only 
mute  court,  the  knight  was  then  a  hesitant; 
when  encouraged  so  far  as  to  humbly  express 
his  feelings  otherwise  than  by  dnmb  show,  he 
was  a  priant;  when  retained  as  a  knight  and 
given  a  silken  cord,  gloves,  or  a  sash  to  weu — 
her  colours,  in  fact— he  was  then  an  £coat6,  a 
knight  who  had  the  right  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  his  lad/s  charms  against  all  comers, 
and  wear  her  favours  in  his  helmet;  but  if 
after  this  she  publidy  pledged  her  love  to  him, 
and  gave  him  a  kiss,  then  he  was  her  drutz  or 
ami,  her  &iend  nearer  and  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other  human  being,  for  whom  was  reserved 
all  the  inc&ble  love  of  her  soul,  aSL  the  gracious 
tenderness  of  her  heart  and  fitngy.  This  was 
the  boon  whieb  fair  and  fmitfol  Piovence  gave 
to  the  women  of  tJie  middle  ages;  the  effeots  of 
which  were  felt  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  then 
civilised  world,  and  which  have  not  raitirely  died 
away  even  to  this  d^r.  Dante  is  full  tn  this 
chintlric,  or  what  we  shonld  now  call  passion- 
less and  platonic,  love  for  Beatrice;  and  in 
many  of  the  older  poets  before  Dante  the  same 
exalted  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy  is  to  be  traced; 
the  same  rendering  up  of  heart  and  soul,  with 
never  a  trace  of  grosser  longing  than  for  that 
divine  charity  of  love,  that  noble  pity  of  woman- 
hood, which  would  give  back  thought  for 
thought^  and  gracious  aeceptauce  of  bithful 
serrice. 

Trustfol  in  Krritnde 
I  h&T6  be«n  aod  will  be, 
And  loyal  onto  lore  my  whole  life  through. 
A  hundredfold  of  good 
.    Hath  he  not  guerdon'd  me 
For  what  I  bave  endnred  of  grief  and  woe  ? 
Since  he  hath  given  me  anto  one  of  whom 

Thus  much  he  said, — Thou  mightest  seek  for  aye 
Another  of  nach  worth,  so  beaateoa^ 
Joy  therefore  may  keep  hoosa 


[Condaeted  by 


In  this  my  heart,  that  it  bath  Ivvai  to  watt  { 
HMeens  I  scaree  oogM  4.wM  i 
Ever  ID  weary  life  or  in  dismay 
If  no  tnie  aarviee  atill  my  Iwart  gave  room.* 

These  chivalric  unioiu  never  throve  heartily 
in  England.    A  less  inu^jnative  race,  with  \ 
thicker  senses,  it  was  soamly  possible  for  us  j| 
to  subtilise  amd  refine  on  tlus  snlgeot;  pei^  ! 
b^  well  for  us,  in  one  sens^  since  it  led  us  " 
earlier  than  mmt  others  to  the  perception 
of  the  fact  that  the  tmest  love  is  oontained  I 
in  the  happiest  marriage,  and  that  the  lady  does  '! 
not  always  lose  her  friend  when  she  tiausfonns 
him  into  her  husband. 

In  France,  that  earlier  chivalrous  respect  far 
women  which  acknowledged  their  moral  supe- 
riority and  besought  grace  and  guidance  at  their 
hands,  still  exists  in  modernised  form ;  less  dis- 
tinctly than  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  but  with  ' 
marked  emphasis  yet,  and  undeniable  social  and 
legal  results.    The  notable  facts  that  women 
possess  half  the  capital  of  France — that  they  I ' 
are  habitually  employed  in  many  of  the  callings 
devoted  here  sole^  to  men, — that  they  are  con-  ' 
sidered  intellectually  capable  of  managing  large  || 
commercial  concerns,  ai^  are  always  associated 
with  the  hnsbaod's  business  as  he  would  associate 
any  other  intell^nt  and  trusty  friend,  tbdr  | 
wide  social  inflnence,  and  the  moral  hold  which,  ■  j 
as  mothers,  they  retain  on  every  man  to  the  and 
of  his  life,  uid  the  allowanoe  of  strong  personal  | 
friendships  between  them  and  men  wit  boat  :j 
scandal  necessarily  accruing,  so  long  as  sttiet  . 
personal  respect  is  maintained,  and  the  world  'i 
sees  no  familiarity — all  these  circumstances  of 
social  life  in  France  are  remnants  of  chivaliic  ij 
times,  filtered  through  the  salons  of  the  six^*  ' 
teenth  century.   What  those  salons  were,  one 
of  the  best  of  onr  new  writers  shall  tell  us,  in 
that  de^ifi^itful  book  of  hers  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Ijie  loveliest  woman  of  the  last  geneiar 
tion.t  I 

In  the  b^iniung  of  tiie  seventeenth  century  i 
Cbo  Hdtel  Rambouillet  took  its  place  in  the  ' 
dvilised  world  as  the  latest  fom  of  the  spirit  < 
of  chivaliT  which  had  never  died  out  from 
France.  Madame  de  RambouiUet  was  only  I 
twenty-two,  when  ill  health  and  her  own  inborn 
refinement  drove  her  from  the  coarse  and  noi^ 
fetes  of  the  court,  and  led  her  to  form  a  court  !' 
her  own ;  a  salon  in  which  beauty  of  language  | 
delicacy  of  manner,  and  the  acceptance  of  men  |i 
for  what  they  were  themselves  and  not  for  their  r 
fathers'  niunes,  were  the  principal  features.  !' 
Malherbe  and  Yaugelas,  the  one  a  poet,  the  '' 
other  a  purist,  grammarian,  and  academioian,  i' 
and  both  creators  of  French  style,  were  among  ' 
the  most  favoured  guests.  Hiey  were  each  be-  |'> 
twcen  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  not  per-  ' 
sonally  attractive  in  any  special  manner,  and  not  ' 
of  the  social  class  usually  courted  by  ladies  since 
the  race  of  the  Troubadours  had  ceased  in  the  ' 
land,  and  song  was  no  longev  a  claim  to  favour. 

*  Sinaldo  d'Aquino.  Eosutti's  tiansluioa.  ■ 
t  Uadame  B^camiar.   By  Madam*  M. 
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Hen  other  Htewy  losn  oame  into  tbe  eircte> 
among  vhom  were  Balzac,  Voitore,  and  Bacan 
— iriik^  last  feU  madly  in  love  with  the  raarquiae, 
and  wrote  a  pla^  in  which — under  the  name  of 
Aztheoicc,  an  anagram  on  Catherine,  her  own 
name— he  described  his  love,  but  afterwards  sup- 
pressed the  description,  "lest  it  should  make  her 
unhappy."  Surely  a  trait  of  noble  delicacy  and 
self-sacrifice  quite  ehivalrie !  Among  other 
things,  the  HStel  Rambonillet  assigned  to  itself 
the  task  of  purifying  the  language  from  certain 
grossnesses  and  rulgarities ;  my,  of  even  adding 
new  words,  if  occasion  served ;  as  when  it  coined 
the  famous  word,  "urbanity,"  and  the  world  ac- 
cepted the  coinage.  This  small  beginning  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  private  lady  came  after- 
wards to  its  full  perfection  in  the  celebrated 
Institut',  the  most  successful  conservator}'  of  lan- 
guage ever  known.  Few  know  that  the  French 
Academic  was  originally  due  to  the  refinement 
and  graceful  taste  of  a  woman.  In  time,  tlie 
purity  of  the  Hotel  Bambouillet,  getting  its  ex- 
aggerative imitators  degenerated  into  prudery 
and.  affectation,  and  Les  PrScieuaes  Aidicules 
of  Molfferc  were  no  bad  photographs  of  what 
beauty  had  become  when  travestied  by  folly. 
To  Kichelien,  the  jealous,  anxious,  arbitrary 
minister,  those  pleasant  meetings  at  the  HStel 
were  especially  distaBtdoL  fte  wanted  to 
know  all  that  was  sud  and  done  there,  and 
could  not  beUere  that  so  many  perscms  could 
be  gathered  without  plotting  and  evil-speak- 
ing. So,  one  iay^  he  sent  his  secretary  and 
spj,  Boisrolnrt,  to  the  marquise,  askmg  her  as 
a  favour  to  tell  him  what  her  people  said  of 
him  there.  "&t'*  said  the  marquise  grandly, 
**  my  friends  know  my  attachment  to  Ids  Emi- 
nence, and  would  not,  the^ore,  be  so  nnpolitc 
as  to  speak  ill  of  him  in  my  praaenoe.'*  His 
^ninence  never  asked  again,  and  the  meetings 
went  on  as  briskly  as  before. 

No  cards  or  music  were  called  in  to  help  the 
leaden-footed  honra  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
but  all  the  guests  talked;  they  cultivated  the 
quickness  of  repartee,  the  terseness  of  epigram, 
the  brillifiTicy  of  fancy,  tbe  swift  bright  play  of 
thought,  which  give  spirit  to  conversation.  ITiey 
did  not,  each,  make  up  his  thought  into  a  pellet, 
which  he  launched  at  the  head  of  Ids  nearest 
neighbour,  then  withdrew  nervously  from  the 
fray,  as  is  too  often  the  only  talking  to  be  had 
here;  but  they  toyed,  and  sported,  and  played, 
and  fenced  like  Arab  warriors  in  the  jereed 
game.  This  new  art  or  grace  became  one  of  the 
greatest  refiners  of  manner  and  helps  to  pleasant 
Uviug  known  to  modem  society.  In  those  days, 
too,  the  world  recognised  the  possibility  of  at- 
tachments which  should  include  all  the  tendei^ 
nes9,  and  exclude  all  the  passion,  of  love.  Julie 
d'Angennes,  the  eldest  datif^ter  of  the  marquise, 
was  a  striking  exem^ification  of  this,  as  ako  of 
the  greater  freedom  allowed  then  than  now  to 
unmarried  women.  She  wu  her  motber^s  lieu- 
tenant in  that  graceful  army  of  wit  aai  beauty, 
and  had  as  many  lovers  as  there  were  df^fs  in 


the  fmti  hnt  she  would  listen  to  none  of  them, 
and  atwniys  sud  that  she  would  never  marry  any 
one  lower  than  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest 
hero  of  his  age.  M.  de  Montansier,  however— a 
hero  in  his  way,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  ideal  the 
fair  J  ulie  had  made  for  herself— after  nine  years  of 
patient  and  loyal  serving,  succeeded  in  convino- 
iog  her  that  a  husband  may  sometimes  remain  a 
lover.  It  was  M.  de  Montausier  who  caused  the 
famous  Guirlande  de  Jnlie  to  be  made ;  a  highly 
characteristic  manner  of  wooing,  with  still  a  dash 
of  the  old  duvalric  sentiment  clinging  to  it. 
This  Garland  was  a  folio  volume  of  twenty-nine 
pages.  On  eadi  page  was  a  leaf  or  flower,  painted 
in  miniature  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day ;  and 
underneath  each  painting  was  an  ode  or  ma- 
drigal, written  by  the  best  poets — the  whole 
executed  by  Jarry,  the  noted  caligrapher. 

Immediately  after  the  H6tel  Eambouillet,  with 
its  graceful,  dignified,  and  refined  mistress,  came 
the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^,  where  the 
two  friends,  Conrart,  the  jealous  secretary  of  the 
Acaddmie,  and.  F^lisson,  tbe  secretary  and  defender 
of  Fouquet,  met  to  cUspute  possession  of  ber 
heart.  F61isson,  sixteen  yean  her  junior,  and 
painfully  disfigured  by  the  small-pox,  was  the 
finally  favoured,  and  Conrart  had  to  digest  his 
disappointment  as  he  best  might.  The  friend- 
ship between  Mademmselle  de  Scuddry  and 
P^lisacm  stands  almost  nnrlTaUed  in  the  annals 
of  Flatonism.  It  lasted  throng^  the  five  years  of 
solitary  confinement  in  the  Ba^ille,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  for  defence  of  Pooque^  and  where 
he  formed  that  celebrated  friendship  with  the 
spider  which  has  nuule  his  name  more  famous, 
perh^s,  than  his  friendship  with  Ia  Scnd^ry; 
and  it  lasted  np  to  the  day  of  his  de^h,  when 
he  was  seventy  and  she  eighty-six,  and  the  grave 
parted  them  for  but  a  brief  d^y.  No  one  ever 
dared  to  slander  this  noble  affection.  The  bit- 
terest satirists  left  U  alone  i  the  most  cynical  dis- 
believers in  human  parity  were  forced  to  respect 
its  innocence.  It  was  a  fine-heazted  woman's 
verdict  in  Eavoor  of  intelligence  against  station, 
and  of  the  snperior  charms  of  mind  against  the 
mere  outside  graces  of  form. 

Madame  de  Sable  next  carried  on  this  grand 
war  of  womanhood  against  the  degrading  in- 
fluences of  class  and  caste,  and  in  her  salon,  as  in 
those  of  her  predecessors',  the  literary  man  and 
the  refined  man  were  always  welcome — more  wel- 
come than  the  titled  or  the  wealthy,  if  brainless 
or  coarse.  She,  too,  maintained  her  place  as 
lawgiver  and  superior,  and  recognised  no  holi- 
ness in  the  Griselda  type  of  woman. 

Our  next  queen  of  society  was  not  so  true  to 
her  class.  The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  forsook 
her  pride  for  a  lower,  if  a  more  natural  love,  and 
her  biography  shows  us  the  rare  phenomena  of 
a  lady  who  humbled  heiaelf  to  her  lover,  and 
accepted  laws  instead  of  framing  then^  La 
Roehefoucault— whose  wise  and  foolish,  true  and 
fidse  Maxims  were,  like  the  nobler  Thoughts 
of  Pascal,  mainly  elaborated  from  the  oonversa- 
licms  held    MailaiPB  de  Sable's—found  means 
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to  bend  the  dachcss  to  liu  selfish  will,  aad  to 
break  the  sceptre  of  a  detlinmed  queen.  La 
LongneTilte  is  the  first  woman  ci  aolon  notoriety 
vho  boved  herself  at  the  Foot  of  man ;  and  in 
her  humiliation  may  be  traced  the  be^imins  of 
tiiat  comparative  decline  in  female  mflaence 
irbioh  has  becm  of  auch  evil  consequence  to 
Trance.  I  say  comparative,  for  there  were  still 
many  years  of  salon  supremacy  to  come :  years 
\rhen  Uadame  de  Mainteoon  and  Madame  de 
S^vigni,  Madame  Roland,  Madame  de  Stael, 
Josephine,  and  Madame  Bicamier  gave  laws  to 
their  various  worlds ;  years  when  woman's  grace 
and  imrity  and  fine  moral  percqitions  and 
spiritual  insight  helped  men  through  many  a 
miry  way  of  conscientious  difficulty,  made  many 
a  doubtful  matter  clear  and  bright,  made  politics, 
religion,  and  friendship,  an  article  of  faith,  and 
preserved  still  to  modem  manners  something  Qf 
the  fragrant  delicacy  of  the  old  chivakio  times. 

But  the  greatest  result  which  this  recognised 
infloence  of  women  has  worked  in  France— far 
greater,  even  now  in  its  decay,  than  what  has 
ever  been  allowed  with  us— is  the  higher  posi- 
tion it  has  accorded  the  literary  men.  When 
onrbest  poets  and  authors  were  standing,  shabby 
and  mean,  hat  in  hand,  humbly  waiting  on  some 
rich  man's  levee,  or  wallowing  in  every  species 
of  low  vice ;  when  they  were  hiding  in  the  con- 
temptuous poverty  of  Grub-street,  unable  to  face 
a  dun  or  pay  a  milkwoman's  paltry  score ;  when 
they  took  their  victuals  behind  a  screen,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  insolence  of  footmen  for  sake  of 
tiie  paltry  pound  which  vas  the  price  ofafulsome 
dedicatioD,— in  France  they  were  courted,  f&ted, 
caressed,  protected ;  the  fovonrite  visitors  to 
those  dnired  salons  which  sifted  out  all  that 
was  best  and  brightest  for  their  special  keeping ; 
tiw  only  kings  holding  joint  rule  with  those 
beloved  queens.  "Where,  except  in  France,  do 
vre  find  it  a  general  rule  and  custom  for  women 
of  all  ranks  to  make  common  cause  witb  the 
whole  talent  and  genius  of  the  country?"  ssks 
Madame  M.  Assuredly  not  here  in  England, 
nor  yet  in  Germany.  Here  a  woman  waits  for 
a  man's  fame  before  she  extends  her  hand  to 
him ;  in  France  she  makes  his  fame  by  her  friend- 
ship ;  here,  he  must  add  to  his  reputation  some 
aroma  of  birth  or  wealth  before  becoming 
thoroughly  adopted  in  our  drawing-rooms  (tem- 
porary lionising  is  not  adoption) ;  there,  he  needs 
only  to  be  witty,  and  well  bred,  to  have  the 
entree  to  the  best  salons  in  Paris.  Therefore, 
in  France,  literature  is  the  highest  profession  a 
man  can  follow,  higher  even  than  art ;  here,  it  ia 
no  passport  of  itseif,  but  only  the  occasion,  the 
accident.  Women  who  iove  art  and  Uterature 
and  all  the  finer  phases  of  mind,  have  so  little 
social  influence  here,  that  they  do  not  rule  and 
refine.  If  they  did,  we  should  never  liave  heard 
a  word  of  the  penny-a-liner,  or  the  old  degrading 
Grub-street  taunt ;  auch  histories  as  Cliatterton 
and  Otway  in  the  past.  The  chivalry  which 
exalted  women  would  react  upon  men,  and  the 
homage  paid  to  beauty,  would  be  rewarded  by  the 


purification  and  refinemait  of  fone.  Whererer 
vomeahave  had  most  influence  there  faaaaode^ 
been  most  virtuous,  and  manners  and  intelligeiim 
more  eaied  for  than  mere  bulh  and  posaasaapnt. 


NIGHT, 

Whkit  the  (glaring  day 
Slow  has  died  away. 
The  glowing  ma 
Gathers  his  barbs  of  light 
Into  his  quiver  bright 
And  Day  is  done. 

O'er  the  brilliant  scene 
Stealeth  Night  setene 
Bl^estic,  calm  ; 
From  the  drowsy  Earth 
Ascenda  In  piona  mirth 
A  wondrous  Psalm 

Of  tlianka  and  praise  to  Him 
Who  gave  to  ns  the  dim 
And  shadVy  Night; 
A  Psalm  of  Hope  and  I-OT© 
To  Him  who  rules  abovo 
O'er  dark  and  light. 

With  footsteps  soft  and  odm. 
Breathing  hear'nly  balm 
Glides  on  the  Night; 
O'a  the  aleepiog  Woiid 
Holdetb  she  n&Ciiri'd 
Her  flag  of  might. 

Peace  with  her  she  brings 
On  her  dusky  wingg 
To  breaking  hearts. 
E'en  when  gentle  Sleep, 
Poppied,  aoft,  and  deep, 
From  tlwin  departs. 

Her  great  tender  eyea 
Turn  tha  darkened  skies, 
Hoamfttlly  loolc ; 
Look  with  grief  oo  tltosc 
Who  with  many  tbroea 
Learn  in  Lifb's  Book 

That  what  always  near* 
Fair  and  bright  is  dreams 
Is  bitter  truth; 
One  by  one  they  lie 
Stricken  and  then  die, 
The  hopes  of  youth. 

Of  the  aching  heart 
Calmeth  she  the  «mart. 
And  on  the  head 
And  aleepleu  weary  lids 
Lay*  lier  bands,  and  bids 
The  pain  be  dead. 

Anguish  deep,  that  flees 
Man's  cold  look,  she  sees 
With  her  calm  eyes; 
Grief  that  longs  fur  tenr^— 
Jealous,  biting  fears — 
Hate  that  ne'er  dies. 

Deep  remorse  and  keen- 
All  this  nbe  has  seen  ; 
Her  piiy'ng  care 
She  ejcteods  o'er  all, 
Be  they  great  or  amall, 
Wbo  mia'ry  share. 
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At  ber  quiet  tread 
Sinks  tbe  acbing  bead 
That  longed  for  nst, 
Rugged  patha  seem  imootb'df 
Fain  to  peace  is  sootb'd. 
Upon  ber  breast. 

Brigbt  stars  her  reil  do  stud, 
The  pale  moon  sheds  a  flood 
Of  sllTcr  sheen ; 
Alike  on  good  and  bad, 
On  weefrfng  ayes  aod  glad. 
Shines  she  serene. 

Beneath  tbe  star-light  pale, 
Watching  tbe  Queen  Moon  sail 
Through  the  dim  sky, 
With  deep  ITight  all  around, 
Witboat  an  Earthly  soand— 
Thns  would  I  die  I 


THE  TTNCOMBfERCIAL  TBAYMiLEB. 

Whin  T  think  I  deserve  particnlarlj  well  of 
mjseir,  and  liave^  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
little  treat,  I  stroll  from  Covent-garden  into  the 
Ci^  of  London,  after  basiness-hours  there,  on 
a  Saturday,  or— better  yet— on  a  Sunday,  and 
roam  about  its  desertednooks  and  comera.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  journeys 
that  they  should  be  made  in  summer-tune,  for 
then  the  retired  spots  that  I  love  to  haunt,  are 
at  their  idlest  and  dullest.  A  gentle  fall  of  rain 
is  not  objectionable,  and  a  warm  mist  sets  off 
my  favourite  retreats  to  decided  advantage. 

Among  these,  City  Churchyutls  hold  a  high 
place.  Such  strange  churchyards  bide  in  the  City 
of  Z^ndon ;  churchyards  sometimes  so  entirely 
detached  from  charches,  alvrays  so  pressed  upon 
by  bouses ;  so  small,  so  rank,  so  silent,  so  for- 

fotten,  except  by  the  fevr  people  who  ever  look 
own  into  them  from  their  smoky  windows.  As 
I  stand  peepin?  in  through  the  iron  gates  and 
rails,  I  can  peel  the  rusty  metal  off,  like  bark 
from  an  old  tree.  The  illegible  tombstones  are 
all  iop-aided,  the  grave-mounds  lost  their  shape 
in  the  rains  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar  or  Flane-lwe  that  was  once  a 
drysalter^s  daoghter  and  several  common  oouu- 
cimcQ,  has  withered  like  those  worthies,  audits 
departed  leares  are  dust  beneath  it.  Contagion 
of  slow  rain  overhangs  the  place.  The  dis- 
colonred  tiled  roofs  of  the  environing  buildings 
staud  so  awry,  that  they  can  hardly  be  proof 
against  any  stress  of  weather.  Old  crazy  stacks 
of  chimneys  seem  to  look  down  as  they  overhang, 
dubiously  calculating  how  far  they  will  have  to 
fall.  In  an  angle  of  the  walls,  what  was  once  the 
tool-house  of  the  grave-dkger  rots  away,  en- 
crusted with  toadstools.  Pipes  and  spouts  for 
carrying  off  the  rain  from  the  encompassing 
gables,  liroken  or  feloniously  cut  for  old  lead  long 
ago,  now  let  the  rain  drip  and  splash  as  it  lis£ 
nponthevreedvearth.  Sometimes  there  is  a  nuty 
pump  somewnere  near,  and,  as  I  look  in  at  thie 
rails  and  meditate,  I  hear  it  working  under  an 
unknown  bandwithacreakingprotest:  as  though 
the  departed  in  the  chordiyua  urged,  "  XiCt  as 
lie  here  in  peace;  don't  rack  nsyp  and  drink  iu!" 
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One  of  my  best  beloved  churchyards,  I  call  the  i 
churchyard  of  Saint  Ghast^  Grim;  touching'  i 
what  men  in  general  cfdl  it,  I  have  no  informa- 
tion.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  i 
the  Blackwall  Railway  shrieks  at  it  daily.  It 
ia  a  small  small  churchyard,  with  a  ferocious  j 
strong  spiked  iron  gate,  like  a  jail.   This  gate 
is  ornamented  with  skulls  and  cross-bones,  larger  I 
than  the  life,  wrought  in  stone ;  but  it  likewise, 
came  into  the  mind  of  Saint  Ghastly  Grim,  tb£t  | 
to  stick  iron  spikes  a-top  of  the  stone  skulls,  as 
though  they  were  impaled,  would  be  a  pleasant 
device.   Therefore  the  skulb  grin  aloft  horribly, 
thrust  through  and  through  with  iron  spears. 
Henoe,  there  is  attraction  of  repulsion  for  me  in 
Saint  Ghastly  Grim,  and,  having  often  contem- 

Slated  it  in  the  daylight  and  the  dark,  I  once  felt 
rawn  towards  it  in  a  thunderatorm  at  midnight.  [ 
"  Why  not  P"  I  said,  in  self  excuse.  "  I  have  | 
been  to  see  the  Colosseum  by  the  light  of  the 
moon ;  is  it  worse  to  go  to  see  Sunt  Ghastly 
Grim  by  the  li^ht  of  the  lightning  l"'  I  repaired 
to  the  Saint  in  a  hackney  cab,  and  found  the 
sknlls  most  effective,  having  tlie  air  of  a  public 
execution,  and  seeming,  as  the  lightning  flashed, 
to  wink  and  grin  with  the  pain  of  the  spikes. 
Having  no  other  person  to  whom  to  impart 
my  satisfaction,  I  communicated  it  to  the  driver. 
So  far  from  being  responsive,  he  surveyed  me — 
he  was  natnraUv  a  bottl&aosed  red-faced  man — 
witti  a  blandiea  countenance.  And  as  he  drove 
me  back,  be  ever  and  a^dn  glanced  in  over  his 
shoulder  through  the  little  iront  window  of  his 
carriage,  as  mistrusting  that  I  was  a  fare  ori- 
ginally &om  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint 
Ghastly  Grim,  who  might  have  flitted  home  again 
without  paying. 

Sometimes,  the  queer  Hall  of  some  queer 
Company  gives  upon  a  churchyard  such  as  this, 
and,  when  the  Livery  dme,  you  may  hear  them 
(if  you  are  looking  in  through  the  iron  raila^ 
which  you  never  are  when  I  am)  toasting  their 
own  Worshipful  prosperity.  Sometimes,  a 
wholesale  house  of  business,  requiring  much 
room  for  stowt^,  will  occapy  one  or  two  or 
even  all  three  sides  of  the  enclosing  apace,  and 
the  backs  of  bales  of  goods  will  lumber  up  the 
windows,  as  if  they  were  holding  some  crowded 
trade-meeting  of  themselves  within.  Some- 
times, the  commanding  windows  are  all  blank, 
and  show  no  more  sign  of  life  than  the  graves 
below — not  so  much,  for  they  tell  of  what 
once  npon  a  time  was  life  undoubtedly.  Such 
was  the  surrounding  of  one  City  churchyard 
that  I  saw  last  summer,  on  a  Volunteering 
Saturda;^  evening  towards  eight  of  the  clock,, 
when  vnth  astonishment  I  beheld  an  old  old 
man  and  an  old  old  woman  in  it,  making  hay. 
Yes,  of  aH  occupations  in  this  world,  making 
hay !  It  was  a  very  confined  patch  of  church- 
yard  lying  belvreen  Graceohurdi-street  and  the 
Tower,  ciqmtue  of  yielding,  say  an  apronful  o£ 
hay.  fiy  what  means  the  old  old  man  and 
woman  had  got  into  it,  with  an  almost  toothless 
haymaking  lake,  I  could  not  futhom. 
open  irinSow  was  within  view;  no  window  at 
all  was  wiU^  ^^^w,  suEKciently  war  the  ground 
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to  bate  enabled  tiuur  old  lega  to  deacend  from 
it;  the  rasty  duirchyard-gate  was  looked,  the 
inoaldj  oboroh  vai  lodced.  OraToly  among 
the  graves,  they  made  hay,  all  alone  lay  them- 
selves.  They  looked  like  Time  and  his  vife. 
There  was  bat  the  one  rake  between  tbem, 
and  th^  both  bad  bold  of  it  in  a  paatondlT- 
loving  manner,  and  there  was  hay  on  the  oid 
woman's  black  bonnet,  as  if  the  old  man  had 
recently  been  playful.  The  old  man  was  quite 
an  obsolete  old  man,  in  knee-breeches  and 
coarse  grey  stockings,  and  the  old  woman 
wore  mittens  like  onto  bis  stockings  in  texture 
and  in  colour.  They  took  no  heed  of  me  as  I 
looked  on,  unable  to  account  for  them.  The  old 
woman  was  much  too  bright  for  a  pew-opener, 
the  old  man  much  too  miuk  for  a  beadle.  On 
an  old  tombstone  in  tiie  fotegronnd  between 
me  and  tbem,  were  two  chembim ;  but  for 
tboee  celestial  embdUshments  beii^  represented 
as  having  no  possible  nse  for  knee-breeches, 
stockings,  or  mittens,  I  should  have  compared 
tbem  with  the  faaymakera,  and  sought  a  likmiesa. 
I  coughed  and  awoke  the  echoes,  but  the  hay- 
makers never  looked  at  me.  They  used  the  rake 
with  a  measured  action,  drawing  the  scanty  crop 
towards  them ;  and  so  I  was  fain  to  leave  them 
under  three  yards  and  a  half  of  darkening  sky, 
eraveiy  making  hay  amoofi;  the  graves,  all  alone 
by  themselr^.  Perhaps  they  wan  Spectres,  and 
I  wanted  a  Medium  ? 

In  another  Ci^  ehnrohyaid  of  similar  cramped 
dimensions,  I  saw,  that  self-same  summer,  two 
comfortable  diari^  children.  They  w«e  making 
love — ^tremendoos  proof  of  the  vigour  of  that 
immortal  article,  for  Uiot  were  in  the  graceful 
unirorm  under  which  En^ishCbarUy  delights  to 
bide  herself — and  they  were  ovc^rOwn,  and  their 
legs  (his  legs  at  least,  for  I  am  modestly  incom- 
petent to  speak  of  bets)  were  as  much  in  the 
wrong  as  mere  passive  weakness  of  character 
can  render  legs.  O  it  was  a  leaden  churchyard, 
but  no  doubt  a  golden  ground  to  those  young 
persons !  I  first  saw  them  on  a  Saturd&y  even- 
mg,  and,  perceiving  from  their  ocenpation  that 
Saturday  evening  was  their  trysting-time,  I  re- 
turned that  evening  se'nnight,  and  renewed  the 
contemplation  of  tbem.  They  came  there  to 
shake  the  bits  of  matting  which  were  spread  in 
the  chnrdli  aisles,  and  th»  afterwards  rolled 
them  up,  be  rolling  bis  end,  she  rolling  hers, 
until  tliey  met,  and  over  the  two  once  divided 
now  united  rolls — sweet  emblem ! — gave  and  re- 
ceived a  chaste  salute.  It  was  so  freshening  to 
find  one  of  my  foded  chnrchjiards  blooming  into 
flower  thus,  that  I  returned  a  second  time,  and 
a  third,  and  ultimately  this  befel:— Tbey  had 
left  the  church  door  open,  in  their  dusting  and 
arranging.  Walking  in  to  look  at  the  church, 
I  became  aware,  by  the  dim  liglit,  of  him  in  the 
pulpit,  of  her  in  the  reading-desk,  of  him  look- 
ing  down,  of  her  looking  up,  exchaaging  tender 
discourse.  Immediately  both  dived,  and  be- 
came as  it  were  non-exutent  on  this  sphere. 
With  an  assumption  of  innocence  I  turned  to 
leave  the  sacred  edi6ce,  when  an  obese  form 
stood  in  tile  portal,  puffily  demanding  JoMsph, 


or,  in  dfifanlt  of  Jos^b,  Celia.  Taking  this  I 
monster  by  the  dbere,  and  luring  him  forth  on  ' 
pretence  of  showing  mm  whom  be  sought,  I  I 
gave  time  for  the  emergence  of  Joseph  and 
Celia,  who  presently  came  towards  ub  in  the  i 
churchyard,  bending  under  dusty  matting,  a 

ficture  of  tiiiivii^  and  unconscious  industry,  i 
t  would  be  soperfluous  to  hint  that  I  have  crer  , 
since  deemed  this  the  proudest  passage  in  my  life,  i 
Bat  such  instances,  or  any  tokens  of  vitality,  | 
are  rare  indeed  in  my  City  churchyards.     A  j' 
few  sparrows  occasiomdly  try  to  raise  a  lively  'i 
chirrup  in  their  solitary  tree  —  periiapa,  as  | ' 
taking  a  different  view  of  worms  from  that  >, 
enter^ined  by  humanity — but  they  are  flat  and  ^ 
hoarse  of  voice,  like  the  cleii,  toe  o^an,  the  {i 
bell,  the  elagyman,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ! 
Church-works  when  they  are  wound  up  for 
Saaday,   Caged  larios,  thrushes,  or  blackoird^ 
hanging  in  neighbouring  courts,  pour   forth  j 
theur  strains  passionately,  as  scenting  the  bee,  I 
trying  to  break  out,  and  see  leaves  again  before  ; 
they  die,  but  their  song  is  Willow,  Willow— of  i 
a  churchyard  cast.   So  little  light  lives  inside 
the  churches  of  my  churchyards,  when  the 
two  are  oo-raistent,  that  it  is  often  only  by  an 
accident  and  after  long  acquaintance  that  I 
discover  their  having  stained  glass  in  some  odd 
window.   The  westering  sun  slants  into  the 
churchyard  by  some  unwonted  entry,  a  few 
prismatic  tears  drop  on  an  old  tombstone,  and 
a  window  that  I  thought  was  only  dirty,  is  for 
the  moment  all  bejewelled.  Then  the  light 
passes  and  the  oohrnrs  die.  ^ongh  evm  then, 
if  there  be  room  enough  fwine  to  fall  badt  so  Cu- 
as  that  I  can  ease  up  to  the  top  of  the  Church  |' 
Towtt,  I  see  the  mstf  vane  new  bumielted,  and  I 
seeming  to  look  out  with  a  joyful  flash  over  the  '[ 
sea  of  smoke  at  the  distant  shore  of  country. 

Blinking  old  men  who  are  let  oat  of  wort- 
houses  by  the  hour,  have  a  teadency  to  ait 
OB  bits  N  coping-stone  in  these  charchyaxda,  i 
leaning  mth  both  bands  on  their  sticks  and  ': 
asUimatically  ga^ung.    The  more  depressed  [: 
class  of  b^;gars  too,  bring  hither  broken  ' 
meats,  and  munch.   I  am  on  nodding  terms  ' 
with  a  meditative  turncock  who  lingers  in  i 
one  of  them,  and  wh<»n  I  suspect  of  a  turn  I 
for  poetrv :  the  rather,  as  he  looks  out  of  j 
temper  when  he  gives  the  fireplug  a  disparag-  j 
ing  wrench  with  that  large  tiuingJbrk  oi  hia  ' 
wuoh  would  wear  out  the  shoulder  of  bis  ooal>  < 
but  for  a  prwantionary  piece  of  inlaid  leather.  | 
Fire-ladders,  which  I  am  satisfied  nobody  knows    ' , 
anything  about,  and  the  keys  of  which  were  .] 
lost  in  ancient  time^  moulder  away  ia  the 
larser  churchvards,  under  eaves  like  wooden 
eyebrows ;  and  so  removed  are  those  comeiw  i 
from  the  haunts  of  men  and  boys,  that  onoe  on  ; 
a  fifth  of  November  I  found  a  '*  Guy"  trusted  ■ 
to  take  care  of  himself  there,  while  his  pro-  \ 
prietors  had  gone  to  dinner.  O£theexpressi(m.of 
his  face  I  cannot  report,  because  it  was  turned  to 
the  wall ;  but  his  shrugged  shoulders  and  his  ten  > 
extended  fingers,  appes^  to  denote  that  be  had 
mortdised  in  his  litue  straw  chair  on  the  myatoj- 
of  mortality  until  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
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Yon  do  not  come  upon  tbeae  chnrehyards 
violent]; ;  there  ue  shades  oC  transition  in  the 
neiffhbourhood.  An  antiqaated  newa  shop,  or 
iMTDer's  shop,  apparently  bereft  of  castomers 
in  tho  earlier  days  of  George  the  Third,  would 
warn  me  to  look  out  for  one,  if  any  discovenes  in 
this  respect  were  left  for  me  to  make.  A  very 
quiet  court,  in  combination  with  an  nnaccount- 
abte  dyer's  and  acoarer*8,  would  prepare  me  for 
a  churchyard.  An  exoeedinffly  retiring  public- 
house,  with  a  bagatelle-board  shadily  visible  in 
a  sawdusty  parlour  shaped  like  an  omnibus,  and 
with  a  shelf  of  punch-bowla  in  the  bar,  woald  ap- 
prise me  that  I  stood  near  consecrated  ffroond. 
A  "  Dairj/'  exhibiting  in  its  modest  window  one 
very  little  milk  can  and  three  eggs,  would  sugjgest 
to  the  certainty  of  finding  the  pooltiy  oard 
by,  pecking  at  forefathers.  1  first  inferred 
the  vicinity  of  Saint  Ghastly  Grim,  from  a  oertain 
air  of  extra  repose  and  guom  pervadii^  a  vast 
stack  of  warehouses. 

From  the  hush  of  these  places,  it  is  cou^aiial 
to  pass  into  the  hushed  resorts  of  buuaess. 
Down  the  lanes  I  like  to  see  the  carta  and 
wa^ions  huddled  together  in  repose,  the  cranes 
idle,  and  the  warehouses  shut.  Pausing  in  the 
alleys  behind  the  cbsed  Basks  of  mighty  Lom- 
bard-street, it  gives  one  as  good  as  a  rich  feel- 
ing to  think  ia  the  broad  counters  with  a  rim 
along  the  edge,  made  for  telling  money  out 
on,  the  scdes  for  wdghing  preeions  metau,  the 
ponderous  ledgefs,  mm,  above  aU,  the  bri^ 
copper  shovels  for  riiovelling  ^Id.  When  I 
draw  money,  it  neree  seems  so  much  money 
as  wheal  it  is  shovelled  at  me  out  of  a  bright 
copper  shovel.  I  like  to  say  "  In  gold,'*  and 
to  see  seven  pounds  mnmcaUT  pounng  out  of 
the  shovel,  like  seventy ;  the  Bank  appearing  to 
remark  to  me — I  itahciae  appearing — "if  yon 
want  more  of  this  yellow  earth,  we  keep  it  in 
barrows,  at  your  aervice."  To  think  of  the 
banker's  clerk  with  his  deft  finger  taming  the 
crisp  edges  of  the  Hundred-Pound  Notes  ^  has 
taken  in  a  fst  roll  out  of  a  drawer,  is  again 
to  hear  the  raatliiig  of  that  delicioiu  south-cash 
wind.  ^'HowwilTyoahaveitP*  lonaeheard 
this  usual  question  aaked  at  a  Bank  Coui^  of 
an  eldedy  female,  habited  in  mourning  and 
steeped  in  aimplieify,  who  answered,  open>«jred, 
crook  -  fingered,  laughing  with  espectation, 
"Anvhow!"  Calling  these  things  to  mind  as  I 
stroll  among  the  Banks,  I  wonder  whether  the 
other  solitary  Sunday  man  I  pass,  has  designs 
upon  the  Banks.  For  the  interest  and  mystery 
of  the  matter,  I  almost  hope  he  may  have,  and 
that  his  confederate  may  be  at  this  moment 
taking  impressions  of  theVeysof  the  iron  closets 
in  wax,  and  that  a  delichtftu  robbery  may  be  in 
course  of  transaction.  About  College-hill,  Mark- 
lane,  and  so  on  towards  the  Tower,  and  Dock- 
ward,  the  deserted  wine-merehanta'  cellars  are 
fine  snbjeota  foroonsideralion;  but  the  deserted 
money-oellaiB  of  the  Bukers,  and  their  (Uate- 
cellara,  and  thor  jewel-oe&ars,  what  subterra- 
nean rc^^onaof  the  Wondarfiil  Lamp  are  these  1 
And  wain:  possihiy  soma  ^oeless  dot  in  rags 
paased  thtough  thie  abeet  yesterday,  or  vlimi 


it  is  reserved  to  be  a  Banker  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  and  to  be  surpassing  rich.  Such  reverses 
have  been,  since  the  days  of  Whittington ;  and 
were,  long  before.  I  want  to  know  wnether  the 
boy  has  any  foreglittering  of  that  glittering 
fortune  now,  when  he  treads  these  stones, 
hungry.  Much  as  1  also  want  to  know  whether 
the  next  man  to  be  hanged  at  Newgate  yonder, 
had  any  suspicion  upon  liim  that  he  was  moving 
steadUy  towards  that  fate,  when  he  talked  so 
much  about  the  last  man  who  paid  tlie  same 
great  debt  at  the  same  small  Debtors'  Door. 

Where  are  all  the  people  wbo  on  busy  wo-k- 
ing-days  pervade  these  scenes  ?  The  locomotive 
bimkcx's  clerk,  who  oarriea  a  blaok  pcvtfolio 
chained  to  him  by  a  diain  of  steel,  when  ia  he  P 
Does  he  go  to  bed  with  lus  chain  on — to  church 
with  his  raiain  on — or  does  he  lay  it  by  ?  And 
if  he  lays  it  by,  what  becomes  of  his  portfolio 
when  he  is  unchained  for  a  holiday  P  The  waste- 
paper  baskets  of  these  closed  counting-houses 
would  let  me  into  many  hints  of  business 
matters  if  I  bad  the  exploration  of  them ;  and 
what  secrets  of  the  heart  should  I  discover  on 
the  "  Huls"  of  the  young  clerks — the  sheets  of 
cartrid^-paper  and  blotting-paper  interposed 
between  their  writing  and  their  desks !  Pads 
are  t^en  into  confi^nce  on  the  tenderest  oo- 
casions,  and  oftentimes  when  I  have  made  a 
business  visit,  and  have  sent  in  nw  name  from 
the  outer  office,  have  I  had  it  forced  on  my  dis- 
euruve  notioe  tiiat  the  officiating  young  gentle- 
man has  over  and  over  agun  inscribed  Amelu, 
in  ink  of  various  dates,  on  comers  of  his  pad. 
Lideed,  the  pad  may  be  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
mate modem  successor  tS.  the  old  forest-tree : 
whereon  these  young  knights  (having  no  at- 
tainable forest  nearer  than  Epping)  engrave 
the  names  of  their  mistresses.  After  aD,  it 
is  a  more  satisfactory  process  than  carving 
and  can  be  oftener  repeated.  So  these  courto 
in  their  Sunday  rest  are  courts  of  Love  Om- 
nipotent (I  rejoice  to  bethink  myself),  diy  as 
they  look.  And  here  is  Gamwa;j's,  bolted  and 
shuttoed  hard  and  fast!  It  is  possible  to 
imiufine  the  man  wfao  oats  the  swdwiches,  on  his 
back  in  a  bayfield;  it  is  possiUe  to  imaguw  his 
desk,  like  the  desk  of  a  oiBrk  at  chncch,  without 
him ;  but  inuginatioa  ia  unable  to  pursne  the 
men  who  wut  at  Guraway's  all  the  week  for  the 
men  who  never  come.  When  they  are  forcibly  put 
out  of  Gatraway's  on  Saturday  n^t — which 
they  must  be,  for  they  never  would  go  out  of  their 
own  accord—where  do  th^  vanish  until  Mon* 
day  morning  F  On  the  first  Sunday  that  I 
ever  strayed  here,  I  expect-ed  to  &iid  them 
hovering  about  these  lanes,  like  restless  ghosts, 
and  trying  to  peep  into  Garraway's  through 
chinks  in  the  shatters,  if  not  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  lock  of  the  door  with  false  keys,  picks, 
and  screw-drivers.  But  the  wonder  is,  that 
they  go  clean  away !  And  now  I  think  of  i^ 
the  wonder  is,  that  every  working-day  pervade 
of  these  scenes  goes  clean  away.  The  man  who 
sella  the  dogs*  collars  and  the  little  toy  coal- 
BoiOUes,  feels  under  aa  great  an  oUintion  to  go 
a£u  0^  «B  ^  Sniith,  Payne^  uid 
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Smith.  There  is  an  old  monastery-crypt  nnder 
GarrawBy's  (I  have  been  in  it  among  the  port 
wine),  and  perhaps  Garrawa^'a,  taking  pity  on 
the  mouldy  men  who  wait  in  its  pnolic-room 
^1  their  liTes,  gives  them  cool  house-room  down 
there  over  Sundays;  but  the  catacombs  of 
Paris  would  not  be  large  enough  to  liold  the 
rest  of  the  missin".  This  ctiaracteristic  of 
London  City  creatly  helps  its  being  the  quaint 
place  it  is  in  tne  weekly  pause  of  business,  and 
greatly  helps  my  Sunday  sensation  in  it  of  being 
the  Jjast  Man.  In  my  solitude,  the  lieket- 
portera  being  all  gone  with  the  rest,  I  Ten- 
ture  to  breathe  to  the  qoiet  bricks  and  stones 
my  coniideDtial  wonderment  why  a  ticket- 
porter,  who  never  does  an^  work  iritli  his  hands, 
18  bound  to  wear  a  white  apron,  and  why  a 
great  Ecclesiastical  Dignitary,  who  never  does 
any  work  with  liis  hands  either,  is  equally  bound 
to  wear  a  black  one. 


PERSUN  PREJUDICES. 

A  FOREIGN  merchant  named  Meerza  Ali, 
who  had  been  robbed  of  some  shawls,  was  ad- 
vised to  apply  to  the  grand  vizier.  The  vixicr 
told  him  to  go  to  the  shop  of  the  merchant 
who  had  received  the  stolen  shawls,  and  there 
wait.  By-and-by  his  highness  passed  on  horse- 
back in  great  state.  "  Ah,  Ah,  is  that  you  ?" 
ssid  the  visier;  "how  long  have  you  been  here? 
Where  are  you  stopping  ?  I  hope  yon  mean  to 
lodge  witli  me  F"  Then  making  a  servant  dis- 
mount from  one  of  his  finest  horses,  he  re- 
qnested  Ali  to  ride  with  him,  and  passed  on  to  his 
palace,  where  he  assigned  rooms  to  his  astonished 
guest.  The  thief  shortly  after  came  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Ali,  and  gave  back  the 
stolen  shawls  with  a  handsome  present. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  one  man  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  owe  monef  to  another  who  has 
more  influence  than  his  debtor,  the  essential 
fact  in  the  case  illustrated  above,  the  peace 
of  the  debtor's  life  is  henceforth  at  an  end. 
Tfao  creditor  emp>lov8  &  terrible  species  of 
nightmare— a  bailiff,  who  never  leaves  him 
n^;ht  noT  day,  and  pesters  him  constantly  by 
routine  the  demand  in  a  sing-song  tone  of 
voice  tilt  the  debt  ia  paid.  This  sort  of  tor- 
ture is  called  sitting  on  a  man.  It  is  a  decree 
very  frequently  resorted  to.  A  Persian,  who 
considered  that  he  bad  a  claim  on  the  British 
government,  once  found  his  way  to  England, 
and  went  to  the  Foreign-office,  taking  his  carpet 
with  him,  and  determined  to  tie  down  before  the 
door  till  he  was  satisfied.  There  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  rid  of  him,  with  due  r^ud  to 
justice  and  good  feeling. 

No  rank  or  position  in  life  is  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  the  stick  in  Persia,  and  the  people 
really  seem  only  to  admire  wnd  respect  those 
wlioliave  tlic  power  and  the  will  to  use  it.  I 
have  seen  a  Persian  minister  whose  toe-nails  had 
been  beaten  off  by  the  shah,  and  whose  feet 
were  BO  lacerated  that  they  festered,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  bis  bed  for  six  months  in  cou- 1 


sequence ;  bat  he  seemed  to  feel  no  anger,  irri- 
tation, or  shame  upon  the  snbject,  but  spoke  of 
it  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  "He  is  a 
very  great  king,  the  shah !  A  very  great  king', 
indeed !"  he  would  say.   "  Look  at  my  feet  !'* 

When  Lady  MacNiell  visited  the  royal  harem 
by  invitation,  a  number  of  young  princes  were 
at  play  in  the  apartments  of  their  mothers^ 
blindfolded.  Lady  MacNiell  inquired  why  the 
children  were  thus  blindfolded,  and  their 
mothers  composedly  replied  that  they  were 
merely  practising  to  acquire  dexterity,  that  in 
ease  their  eyes  should  oe  put  'oat  when  they 
became  mat,  they  might  be  able  to  walk  about, 
and  be  less  dependent  in  consequence  of  this 
early  training. 

The  King  of  Persia  is  called  "  king  of  kings," 
and  "  the  centre  of  the  world."  He  often  con- 
cludes an  official  document  with  the  information 
that  if  the  receiver  does  not  obey  the  commands 
contained  in  it,  he  shall  have  a  kick  from  which 
he  wOl  not  recover  in  tliis  world. 

A  kind  and  merciful  man  was,  not  long  ago, 
appointed  governor  of  a  province  tbrougb  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  European  embassies,  and 
lie  had  got,  somehow,  many  new-fangled  ideas 
info  his  head.  Among  other  things,  he  desired 
to  govern  with  justice  and  moderation  as  far  as 
the  rapacity  of  the  court  woidd  allow  him ;  and, 
for  some  time,  he  could  not  understand  how  it 
happened  that  he  was  so  universally  unpopular. 
There  was  no  overlooking  the  fact  t^t  the 

Eeople  not  onl^  disliked,  but  they  despised  him. 
n  his  perplexity,  he  asked  counsel  of  one  of  UK- 
oldest  inluHHtants  of  the  city  which  was  the  sett 
of  his  government.  The  venerable  sage,  who 
had  been  brought  to  his  presence  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, eyed  him  slyly.  "  We  are,"  said  he, 
"  accustomed  to  be  beaten,  and  you  do  not  beat 
US;  we,  therefore,  naturally  suppose  that  yoo 
cannot  and  dare  not  do  so,  and  we  consider  it  as 
an  affront  that  a  person  of  so  little  consequence 
has  been  appointed  to  rule  over  us."  "  If  thb 
is  the  case,  returned  the  governor,  reconverted 
at  once  to  the  futh  and  customs  of  his  coontiy 
by  an  aignment  so  nnanswenU^  "  you  shall  be 
satisfied  to  your  hearts'  content ;  and,  to  mark 
my  respect  for  your  person,  I  will  have  yon 
beaten  first."  The  old  man  made  no  objection, 
uid,  some  time  after,  hobbled  away  vith  soie 
feet  to  tell  his  admirers  that  the  governs  was 
not  realty  such  a  oontemplible  person  as  he 
seemed.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  on  the 
foUowmg  day,  wlien  all  the  chief  merchants  were 
seized  and  flo^d,  after  which  the  governor  got 
on  very  well  with  them,  till,  in  due  time,  nc 
was,  of  course,  replaced  by  one  wlio  had  no 
European  prejudices  at  all.  These  stories  would 
have  no  salt  in  them  if  they  were  not  true,  but, 
indeed,  the  stick  is  the  principal  element  in  tbe 
life  of  a  Persian.  There  was  a  khan  with  vhiHB 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  vriiile  in  Persia,  and 
one  day  it  must  be  onifeswd  that  the  pilaff  was 
less  succolent  than  could  have  been  wished.  I 
innocently  confided  my  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  to  my  entertainer,  and,  shortly  aft«- 
Tants^  ve  heard  some  ^rill  cries.  *'lt  is^" 
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said  my  host  politely,  in  answer  to  my  iuquiring 
glance,  "  the  cook ;  we  shall  hare  a  better  pilan 
nest  time."  And,  in  truth,  wbeii  I  dined  with 
the  khan  again,  the  pilaff  was  (^uite  a  gastro- 
nomic triumph.  The  stick  and  its  tises  are  so 
well  known  in  Persia,  that  it  is  considered  the 
extreme  of  ill  mannets  to  enter  a  house  with  a 
cane  in  one's  band. 

In  the  Persian  method  of  bastinadoing,  the 
ankles  of  the  culprit  are  hound  to  a  pole  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  long ;  lie  is  then  thrown  down 
on  his  back  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  pole  Is 
raised  and  supported  oy  men  at  the  two  ends. 
The  culprit  thus  lies  entirely  lielpless,  however 
much  he  may  struggle,  and  his  legs  ezteuding 
upwards,  the  bottoms  of  his  feet  present  a  fine 
flat  surface  to  the  application  of  the  rod.  An 
ofilcer  brinss  forward  a  large  bundle  of  rods,  per- 
haps a  hundred  in  number,  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  magistrate,  in  whidi 
they  are  always  kept  ready ;  three  or  four  other 
officers  take  each  a  rod,  and  thump  away  till  it  is 
worn  oatj  and  then  renew  it  from  the  bundle. 

The  late  prime  minuter  received  three 
thousand  bloxra  with  sticks  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet  for  striking  one  of  tlie  king's  serrants.  He 
was  then  minister  for  war.'  He  was  laid  up  for 
a  lon^  time,  and  lost  all  his  toe-nails. 

Otcourse  the  efi'ects  of  torture  in  ohtaining 
confessions  from  accused  people  are  such  as  may 
be  imagined.  "  How  much  did  you  steal  ?"  in- 
quired ajud^e  of  one  quivering  state  criminal. 
The  man  shrieked  out  in  his  agony  tliat  lie  had 
stolen  one  hundred  thousand  tomauns.  The 
sum  missed,  however,  was  only  twenty-one 
thousand,  aud  he  was  tortured  again  till  lie 
named  that  sum. 

Even  the  very  precincts  of  the  court  and  the 
interior  of  the  Anderoon  il'Self,  are  often  the 
scene  of  ^at  barbarity.  The  following  is  from 
an  eye-witness :  The  queen  happened  to  sneeze, 
A  little  child  who  was  present  sneezed  also. 
"Take  away  that  child  for  sneezing,"  said  the 
queen.  *'  No,  no !"  interposed  one  of  the 
women,  kindly,  "  sneezing  is  lucky."  The  queen 
complained  to  the  kin^,  who  ordered  the  woman 
to  be  dragged  before  him  by  the  hair.  A  common 
punishment  is  to  brand  a  criminal  on  the  fore- 
head, and  then  to  bum  down  his  house. 

Of  coui'sc  aueh  a  state  of  tilings  as  this  could 
only  exist  together  with  extreme  ignorance,  and 
truly  the  ignorance  of  the  Persians  can  hardly  be 
surpassed}  though  they  have  indeed  great  natural 
wit. 

Some  innocent  American  missionaries,  who 
founded  a  school  among  the  Nestorians,  were 
much  delighted  fay  the  cheerfulness  and  regu- 
larity with  which  three  scholars,  the  sons  of  a 
widow,  attended  at  their  seminary,  and  the  com- 
fort and  benefit  the;  were  glad  to  declare  that 
they  derived  upon  aU  occasions  from  the  instruc- 
tion provided  for  them.  This  agreeable  state  ot 
affairs  lasted  about  three  weeks,  when  the  old 
lady,  their  mother,  sent  in  a  bill  for  their  alten- 
dauce,  and  upon  the  astonished  missionaries 
makiug  some  objections  to  pay  a  demand  so  uu- 
expected,  she  at  once  removea  her  children  from 
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the  school,  saying,  "that  they  were  not  slaves 
to  work  all  day  £r  uothhig,  aud  that  the  polite- 
ness which  they  had  hitherto  shown  in  reading 
the  missionaries  books  for  them  had  its  limits, 
and  was  now  exhausted." 

The  ignorance  of  the  Persians  is  not  less  than 
their  intolerance  and  &naticism. 

A  Persian  nobleman^  who  was  very  sick,  was 
induced  by  the  example  of  the  court  to  consult 
a  Frank  doctor,  but  he  bc^d  that  a  Persian 
might  be  allowed  to  prepare  the  medicine  which 
he  was  to  take,  for  he  could  not  consent  to 
swallow  anything  which  had  been  made  up  by 
Christian  hands. 

The  Persians  wash  their  hands  after  touching 
a  Christian  even  by  accident,  and  say  a  short 
prayer.  Tiiey  will  not  allow  a  Christian  to  go 
even  to  their  public  baths.  They  wash  a  cup 
three  times  after  he  has  drank  from  it.  They 
will  not  again  sit  upon  the  same  carpet  that  he 
has  pressed.  But  they  have  learned  to  know 
that  some  of  the  Franks  are  angry  men.  They 
liave  seen  their  most  terrible  chiefs  go  down 
before  the  Frankish  swords  like  com  before  the 
sickle.  They  have  seen  their  clouds  of  innu- 
merable horsemen  sciUtered  like  dust  hy  the 
mighty  array  of  Christian  armies.  They  are 
also  a  polite  and  courteous  people — the  French- 
men of  the  East.  They  are  tlierefore  at  much 
pains  to  reconcile  fanaticism  and  a  fear  of  the 
consequence  of  its  exhibition.  A  Prankish 
stranger^  on  entering  a  Persian  house,  will  pro- 
bably notice  that  there  is  a  smart  carpet  laid 
down  apart  in  a  particular  corner  of  the  room 
for  him,  that  upon  the  tea-tray  there  is  one  par- 
ticular cup  prettier  than  the  rest  which  is  offered 
to  him,  and  that  the  sherbet  is  served  to  him  in 
a  glass  differing  kota  the  others,  and  probabir 
more  costly.  All  these  are  devices  to  conceal 
the  utter  loathing  with  which  he  is  regarded  by 
his  host. 

Their  intoleraucc  and  snperstition  are  about 
on  a  par,  as  may  be  supposed.  Though  they 
pretend  to  despise  the  Cbriatian  faith,  they  like 
to  have  a  Bible  in  the  room  for  a  sick  person. 
They  suppose  that  it  prevents  the  entrance  of 
evil  spirit.  A  sick  person  is,  moreover,  never 
left  alone,  for  feat  of  demons. 

Among  tlie  Eoords  are  a  tribe  called  Sypokees, 
who  are  Ztczidecs,  or  reputed  worshippers  of  the 
devil.  They  regard  the  devil  as  a  malignant 
being,  hut  high  in  rank,  and  the  prime  minister 
of  the  Divine  displeasure.  They  call  himMilik 
Tasos  (mighty  auel),  and  regarding  such  to  be 
his  rank  and  Inflnence,  they  deem  it  at  least 
good  policy  for  them  to  conciliate  bis  favour. 
Accordingly,  while  they  profess  adoration  for 
the  oue  true  God,  and  much  respect  for  Christ 
as  his  messenger,  aud  higher  reverence  still  for 
Mahomet  as  the  greatest  of  prophets,  they  are 
deeply  solicitous  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
Satan,  and  are  very  careful  to  say  and  d(3  nothing 
to  displease  him.  When  one  of  another  nation 
prouounces  the  word  Satan  in  their  presence 
they  are  distressed  and  offended  by  it,  supposing 
that  others,  whenever  tUe^  allude"  to  the  devu 
at  all,  do  it  always  with  disrespect.   Not  being 
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fully  avare  of  their  senaitireness,  I  mqnired 
one  evening  of  a  Zezidee  viho  was  preseat,  in 
what  estimatioD  bis  people  iiold  the  Evil  One, 
wishing  merely  to  elicit  information.  But  he 
manifested  snch  indication  of  annoyance  and 
kindling  anger,  that  I  desisted  from  qoesttoniug 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  facts  on 
the  subject  from  the  Armenians  of  the  vDla^e 
where  1  was  staying.  The  secrets  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Zezidees  are,  however,  so 
studiously  concealed,  that  it  is  but  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  others.  One  remarkable  fact  in 
tlie  system  is,  that  if  a  circle  be  described  about 
them  either  by  markiDg  the  nound  with  a  stick 
or  walking  around  t&m,  Uiey  conceive  the 
oirole  to  involre  some  magical  ehann,  and  are 
very  rehtctant  to  leave  it  until  it  is  broken. 
They  are  also  8uper8titions  in  drinking  wine 
about  soling  a  diop  on  the  ground. 

The  Persians  attribate  the  fregnent  earth- 
quakes in  their  country  to  the  fact  that  the  earth 
stands  upon  a  great  bull,  which,  being  now  and 
thdn  stune  bv  a  fly,  sh^es  his  head,  and  thus 
causes  a  slioct  to  his  burden. 

The  custom  of  trying  a  fall — that  is  to  say,  of 
opening  the  Koran  where  it  will,  and  taking  the 
first  passage  that  meets  the  eye  for  counsel  in 
time  of  difficulty — is  a  common  practice.  They 
place  such  implicit  faith  in  it,  that  they  will  not 
take  medicine  during  sickness  if  the  fall  is  un- 
fbrtnnate.  TItey  ofcoerve  bappy  hours,  and  con- 
sult astodogetsiespectins  them.  Even  the  king 
has  an  astrolt^,  and  the  priesthood  do  not 
reprove  the  custom  of  taking  advice  from  him. 
Superstitions  become  often  grave  matters  of 
state,  upon  which  important  affairs  may  depend. 
I  remember  a  rrench  ambassador  having  been 
conducted  in  state  to  the  capital,  durmg  an 
awful  snow-storm,  because  it  had  been  declared 
by  the  astrologers  to  be  his  "happy  hour."  It 
is  the  fashion,  and  a  very  old  one,  to  keep  a  pig 
in  the  stable  of  valuable  horses,  that  the  evu 
eye  may  fall  upon  hina,  or  demons  may  phiy  their 
pranks  with  him  rather  than  with  the  horses. 
When  a  great  man  is  travellii^,  a  sheep  or  a 
cow,  according  to  his  rank,  is  killed  at  the  en- 
trance of  erer^  village  throng  which  he  passes. 
Tlie  throat  of  the  animal  ia  ont,  and  the  blood 
allowed  to  flow  across  the  path  bo  that  his  hone' 
Diaystep  uponit.  Perhaps  even  the  head  of  the 
slaughterea  animal  is  thrown  across  ttie  road  as 
he  goes  by.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Fates  may  be 
thus  propitiated,  and  that  any  evil  which  migtit 
have  otherwise  overtaken  him  will  be  by  these 
means  averted  and  attracted  to  the  beast. '  It  is 
not  always  a  cow  or  a  sheep  that  is  selected  to 
take  upon  itself  the  evil  which  might  befal  a 
great  man.  At  the  marrii^e  of  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  khan,  I  have  heanfthat  a  be^r  tlirew 
himself  from  a  great  height,  and  broke  one  of 
his  limb^  for  the  same  purpose.  The  khan  pen- 
sioned him  handsomely. 

If  a  Persian  sneezes  when  he  is  about  to  do 
anything,  he  will  not  do  it.  The  sneeze  is 
looked  upon  as  a  warning. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  physic  arc 
much  the  same  in  Fersia  now  as  durii^  the  dark 


ages  in  Europe.  Thus  barren  woman  are  fed  on  r 
spuTOw  soup.   The  lungs  of  foxes  are  given  for 
consumption,  rose-leaves  for  melanchuy.  ^le 
general  average  of  loiuevity  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  Iras  than  in  England. 

Ignorant,  savage,  uitolerant,  superstitions,  as 
they  are,  the  Persians  are  extraordinarily  cere- 
monious. They  have  even  an  art  of  getting  up 
and  an  art  of  sitting  down,  which  mnat  in  no 
case  be  infringed.  The  Persians  do  not  sit 
crosS'le^d  like  the  Turks.  They  sit  upon  their 
knees.  To  sit  cross-le^d  is  considered  bowisfa, 
unless  permission  is  first  asked  from  the  oom-  . 
pftny.  On  getting  np,  it  ia  neoessaiy  to  rise 
without  making  any  nse  of  the  fatmds. 

In  no  conntrj  are  visitB  so  strictly  reflated 
and  so  iutolnalue  a  nuisance  as  in  Pfenu.  A 
man  calls  upon  you  to  paas  the  morning  »  if 
life  had  no  other  object  than  visiting,  and  as  Im^ 
as  time  was  got  rid  of,  it  did  not  matter  how. 

In  conversation,  th^  speak  low  and  atdt  to 
superiors  and  equals.  Loudly  and  haughtily  to 
inferiors.  The  person  employed  to  ne^tiate 
with  Pasley,  Sir  John  Malcolm's  secretary, 
be£^;ed  to  be  excused  roaring  at  him  in  pnUie, 
deckring  tluit  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  oy  liii 
official  rank. 

Their  talk,  which  is  at  first  amusing,  soon  | , 
^ws  wearisome  when  one  gets  aeenstomed  to 
it,  and  it  is  dreadfiilly  troublesoDie  in  business, 
llietr  chief  object  in  talkhig  appears  alwa^  to  ' 
clothe  nothit^  in  fine  phrases  and  roond-aboat 
lat^age.  They  have  a  remarkable  faenUy  of 
finding  excuses,  and  always  take  the  best  in-  • 
Bwer  they  can  invent  wholly  irrespeotiTe  of  its 
truth  or  falsehood.   Their  talk  is  sententioas, 
but  usually  dull  and  common-plaoe  enongk. 
Only  fancy  the  feelings  of  a  sane  man  m  being  >• 
talked  to  constantly  hke  this :  j  i 

Is  your  health  good  P  i 

Is  your  palate  lusty  ?  : 

Are  you  in  fat  keeping?  ' 

Thanks  unto  God.  I 

By  your  auspices. 

Only  let  your  condition  be  prosperous,  and  I  'i 
am  of  course  very  well. 

Your  coming  is  deligbtfoL 

Tour  arrivalis  gjadume.. 

Yon  are  the  joy  of  my  eja. 

Peace  be  witn  you.  I 

May  God  give  you  strength. 

Your  coming  is  welcome. 

May  God  grant  you  increase. 

May  Gtod  give  you  the  kingdom  of  heavm. 

May  God  bless  your  garment  to  you. 

May  God  bless  your  house. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  strike  upon  a  quaint 
and  original  idea. 

"  If  1  make  shoes  to  last,"  said  a  cobbler  to 
me,  "  liow  am  I  to  live  f" 

And  sometimes  they  hit  upon  a  pretty  thought. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  a  Persian  khan,  al- 
luding to  a  friend  wliom  he  was  told  bad  slan- 
dered hun— "  it  is  impossible  that  one  Z  love  so 
muob  should  spetk  ill  of  me." 

"  What  do  yon  mean,"  said  I  once  to  bb  ex- 
ambassador,  who  had  passed  a  long  time  in 


Earopo--*'what  do  jon  mem  by  the  salntatiou 
*  MajTonr  shadow  neror  be  less  V  " 

"We  live,"  answered  the  khan,  pleasantly, 
"under  a  very  hot  snn  in  Persia,  and  we  retire 
to  the  shadow  for  repose  and  peace.  Tlie  power 
of  a  great  man  gires  rest  and  tranquillity  to 
many,  for  none  dare  to  injure  or  molest  those 
whom  he  protects.  So  we  call  that  power  his 
shadow,  and  hope  for  oar  own  sakea  as  well  as 
his  that  it  may  never  diminish." 

Tlie  superstitions  peculiar  to  Persia  are  yery 
numeroos.  If  the  fast  preceding  Christmas 
happens  to  commence  on  Sunday,  expect  a  hanl 
winter  and  mnch  snow,  followed  by  a  wet  spring 
and  a  sickly  snmrn^. 

If  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  moon  her  comers 
are  nearly  perpendienlar,  expect  a  funine,  wan 
in  Turkey,  ana  the  Urth  of  many  children. 

A  skewbald  horse  is  said  to  bring  disuter  to 
its  owner.   Commonly  the  death  ofa  diild. 

The  Persians  are,  perhaps,  the  most  licentious 
people  in  the  world,  but  side  by  side  with  all 
this  depravity  of  manners  is  an  odd  kind  of 
prudery.  One  day  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
sent  for  a  barber's  apprentice.  Another  came. 
My  acqiiaintance  askecf  why  the  man  who  usual^ 
came  (fid  not  come  on  that  occasion. 

"Oh!"  replied  the  msster-baiber,  "lie  is 
gone  to  Mazanderan." 

"  And  when  will  he  be  back  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  anxions  for  his 
return." 

"Why  not  r 
Ete  IS  a  very  disreputable  man." 

"How  80?» 

"When  he  goes  to  bed  he  takes  off  bis 
troiisers." 

**  Indeed,  shocking  depravHj." 

"  All  Persians  should  sleep  m  tbeir  clothes." 

A  bath  belonging  to  a  great  klian  fell  down 
and  smothered  sixteen  people  during  some  heavy 
rains.  Attempt  was  made  to  rescue  them,  but 
the  high  priest  interfered  and  refused  to  allow 
the  bodies  to  be  dug  out.  alleging  that  naked 
men  and  women  could  not  be  ttms  ezposed 
together  in  case  any  of  them  should  be  still  altre. 
The  ground  was  then  given  np  for  a  cemeteir. 

In  spite  of  bad  government,  waste>  and  fuse 
ideas  of  every  kind,  Persia  is  still,  periiaps,  the 
most  prosperous  kingdom  of  the  East.  The 
slate  of  agriculture  in  Persia,  for  instance,  is  far 
better  than  in  Turkey,  idtbough  it  presents  the 
same  Oriental  mcture  of  waste  and  untlirift. 
Field  labour  in  Persia  is  chiefly  performed  by 
vomen.  All  crops  in  Persia  must  be  artificially 
irrigated,  as  rain  seldom  falls  there  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the 
plains  are  nearly  level  facilitates  the  process. 
Water  is  taken  by  canals  from  the  small  rivers 
that  roll  down  tbe  mountains,  and  conveved 
along  near  the  foot  of  the  declivities.  Bmatler 
canaU  leading  from  the  main  ones  carry  it  down 
to  prescribed  sections  of  tlie  plain ;  and  these 
are  a^iu  subdivided  and  conducted  to  particular 
fields,  as  it  is  needed.  The  openings  from  the 
main  canals  are  Teadily  elosea  when  suffident 
water  is  taken  out  for  a  given  field,  aud  the 


stream  then  passes  on  to  cbe«  and  fertilise  the 
thirsty  soil  of  the  next  neighbour.  The  case 
with  which  the  gardener  cha^^es  these  stieama, 

by  closing  or  opening  a  channel  with  his  spade, 
or  even  with  nis  foot,  vividly  illustrates  the 
scriptural  allusion  to  Divine  sovereimly :  "  The 
king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the 
rivers  of  water :  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever  Ho 
will."  If  the  fields  are  not  level,  they  must  be 
divided  and  worked  h^  a  spade  or  plough  into 
level  sections,  each  enclosed  within  a  ridge  a 
few  inches  high ;  and  these  divisions  are  suo- 
cessively  watered. 

The  water  privileges  are  a  great  subject  of 
contest,  a  portion  each  farmer  or  landowner 
being  eutiUed  to  only  on  particular  days  or 
hours  of  the  week ;  ana  it  often  happens  towards 
the  dose  of  summer,  when  the  streams  are  low, 
that  quarrds  arise  on  the  subject,  the  water 
being  exhausted  before  it  readies  the  lower 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  then  there  is  a  fight. 
Where  streams  do  not  exist,  or  cannot  readity 
be  conducted,  wells  are  in  some  cases  dug,  from 
which  water  is  drawn  with  a  bucket  of  skm  upon 
a  windlass  turned  by  an  ox,  as  in  ancient  Egypt. 
In  other  cases  a  well  is  sunk  upon  a  descending 
plain  till  a  spring  is  found,  and  a  canal  cut  from 
the  bottom  undei^round,  descending  just  enough 
to  convey  its  water  along;  and  a  few  yards  from 
the  first  a  second  well  is  dug,  that  the  eartli,  in 
cutting  the  subtemmean  passage,  may  be  drawn 
out ;  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  till  the 
spring  is  conveyed  to  the  snrbce,  and  made  to 
irrigate  the  adiBcent  fidds.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  wells  are  dug  is  suiprisii^-  Two 
men — one  at  the  top  with  a  small  hand- windlass, 
and  a  leather  bucket  to  draw  up  the  soil,  and 
the  other  bdow  with  an  iron  prong  like  a  tusk, 
furnished  with  a  short  handle,  to  dig  it  up, 
and  a  huge  iron  spoon  with  which  to  fill  the 
bucket — will  woit  down  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  per  day ;  and  the  soil  is  so  dry  as  to  leave 
no  curve  nor  wall  to  prevent  it  from  passing. 

The  grist  mill  is  the  only  species  of  machinery 
moved  by  water  in  Peraia,  This  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  construction,  consisting  merely  of 
a  oerpendicular  shaft  willi  a  water-wheel  at- 
taclied  to  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  raillstoue 
phtoed  upon  the  top.  Water  is  cmveyed  from 
the  canal  down  to  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  by 
a  large  spout  or  trough  dug  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  very  narrow  at  the  suiface,  and  often  en- 
tirely covered  over  with  pieces  of  board.  This 
spout  is  placed  at  au  angle  of  at  least  forty-five 
degrees,  and,  with  a  hwd  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  it  turns  the  wheel  with  prodigious  rapidity 
and  power.  The  Persians,  having  no  means  of 
bolting  their  flour,  sift  it  with  coarse  sieves  by 
hand.  '*  Two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,"  a 
small  hand-mill,  is  still  a  familiw  scene  in  Persia 
among  the  peasants. 

The  pleasures  of  the  country  eeutlcmen  are 
the  same  as  those  known  iu  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages.  Hawking  is,  perhaps,  the  chief. 
A  nobleman  often  rides  abroad  with  a  fidcon  on 
lus  wrist.  The  i^t  hand  is  eorered  with  a 
glove,  thie  only  case  iu  wbioh  the  FeraiaiL  makes 
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use  of  gloves,  except  a  fev  who  hare  recently 
I    borrowed  the  practice  from  Europeans,  and  the 
)    hawk  is  tanght  to  percti  itself  upon  the  hand 
thus  secured,  being  held  there  br  small  leather 
I    atrings  noosed  about  its  legs.   The  part;  ride 
!    over  the  fields  in  promiscuous  order,  and  as 
'.    a  quail  or  other  bird  is  started  up,  the  hawk 
'    is  let  &j  from  the  hand  and  darts  m  an  iiistaut 
I    upon  the  prev,  grasps  it  ia  his  claws,  and  begins  to 
1    derour  it,  wnen  a  servant  gallops  up  and  seizes 
the  game,  throwiug  merel;  the  head  to  the 
hawk.    When  the  hawk  fails  of  taking  the 
game,  he  flies  avi^  in  apparent  mortification,  and 
lights  leisorelj  on  some  distant  tree,  but  a  rei; 
small  bell,  attaohed  to  the  strings  on  his  legs 
soon  rernls  his  retreat  to  a  pursuer,  who  07 
Uirowing  up  a  chicken  kept  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose, brings  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  as  he 
commences  feeding  upon  the  bait,  he  is  easily 
retaken.   Hawk:s  are  used  also  in  hunting  wild 
animals.   The  favourite  game  so  hunted  is  the 
-deer,  of  which  tliere  are  several  kinds.  That 
usually  chased  is  the  antelope.    A  common 
I    mode  of  hunting  tliem  is  with  hawks  aud  doss, 
which  are  trained  to  aid  each  other.  Two  hawlcs 
'    are  flown  when  the  deer  is  at  a  great  distance. 

They  soon  reach  it,  and  strike,  one  after  the 
1    other,  at  the  hnd.   This  annoys  and  interrupts 
the  ^ht  of  the  animal  so  efiectually  thak  the 
dogs  are  enabled  to  come  up  with  it.   It  is  also 
I    osoal  to  surround  the  antelope  with  a  number 
J    of  hrasemen,  each  holding  a  dog  ia  a  sUp.  When 
;    the  antelope  tries  to  escape,  tie  aim  is  to  en- 
deavour  to  intercept  it;  and  though  no  dog, 
however  swift;,  can  reach  it,  at  the  commence- 
.    ment  of  the  chase,  it  is  tired  out  by  &esh  ones 
j    being  coatinuaUy  slipped.    In  this  mode  of 
hunting,  the  object  is  to  bring  the  game  near 
I    the  king  or  chief  person  present,  who  probably 
'    holds  a  favourite  dog  in  a  slip. 
:       Buffalo  fighting  is  a  common  amusement 
I    among  the  peasantry  in  some  provinces  at 
j    the  Noorose.    If  the  buffaloes  have  been  well 
I    fed  during  the  winter,  they  are  now  fresh  and 
s^Dg.   The  Persians  have  a  trick  of  making 
them  drunk  to  excite  their  pugnacity,  they  being 
I    uUurally  peaceable  beasts  enough. 

i  

i        A  TKIP  IN  THE  UNHOLY  LAND. 

In  Two  CHiPTEBS. 
CHAPTEE   THE  PEBST. 
Whek  I  decided  on  visiting  the  Unholy  Land, 
I  determmed  to  lay  aside  some  of  tlie  habits 
of  an  Englishman.    I  did  not  even  take  a  bath- 
tub, and  I  left  my  Ubrarj  ia  London :  for  I 
j    deemed  it  possible  that  I  might  sometimes  be 
I    constrained,  amid  tbe  disorders  of  men,  mud, 
I    and  things,  to  fill  the  situation  of  my  own  porter. 
!    Then  I  said  to  myseir,  "I  will  read  men  instead 
I    of  hooks,  and  to  this  end  I  will  make  their  ac- 
quaintance, whether  I  am  introduced  or  not." 

The  first  incivility  I  met,  was  on  the  deck  of 
the  Persia.  I  had  just  stepped  on  board,  when 
I  saw  a  middle-eiKd  man,  with  a  brown  full 
beard,  and  abundance  of  long  hair ;  a  shajmy 
light-cdoured  over-coat,  thovij^  I  found  the 


weather  very  nnoomfortably  hot;  and  a  enuh 
hat,  crushed  rather  than  put,  on  his  head.  He 
held  an  immense  St.  Bernard  dog  by  a  small 
chain  attached  to  the  dog's  collar.  No  sooner 
was  I  fairly  on  deck  than  the  ammal  broke  from 
his  master  and  rushed  upon  me.  The  master 
called  his  dog  peremptorily,  but  he  was  tardily 
and  unwillingly  obedient. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  1  wonder  if  yoa 
ever  owned  this  dorg.  I  got  him  six  months  afro 
at  the  convent  on  the  Alps.  I  paid  ten  pounds 
for  him.  He  is  true  blue,  you  see.  I  hope  he 
ain't  your  dorg,  sir." 

I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  a  parcel  of 
sandwiches  m  my  pocket,  and  I  answu^  with 
suavity :  "  I  never  owned  your  dog,  sir,  bat  lie 
has  reason  to  be  paetid  to  me." 

Upon  this  I  heroically  produced  the  provision, 
aud  divided  it  with  the  dog. 

"That's  the  ticket,"  said  the  nuster,  who 
was  evidently  an  American.  "I  have  been 
running  about  from  Dan  to  Basheba,  and  I  forgot 
to  feed  the  doi^,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Jeremiah 
Grierson!  You  are  a  gentleman.  You  are  a 
Christian.  You  are  a  good  fellow.  Tou  are 
just  the  thing."  -Here  ne  held  out  his  hand. 
"It  is  like  an  EoffUshman,  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  pocket  full  of  sandwiches.  Whr,  I  should 
have  starved,  and  so  would  any  Yaoxee,  rather 
than  own  up  to  audiaprodent  provision,  for  wc 
should  be  airaid  it  would  be  considered  eoimomy. 
It  was  English  to  have  Ihe  sandwidies,  but  it  was 
Christian  and  gentlemanly,  and  all  that  ant  of 
thing,  to  divide  'em  with  the  data.  ICusiO', 
shake  hands  with  the  gentleman,  ana  thank  him. 
He's  your  benefactor,  sir." 

The  dog  offered  me  his  paw,  and  made  an 
awkward  shaky  bow,  which  his  master  said 
meant  "  Thank  you."  At  this  point,  there  came 
up  to  us  a  small  man,  with  a  oald  bead  shaped 
like  a  sngar-loar,  a  rich  crop  of  carroty  bearit 
and  a  lady  on  lils  arm.  As  I  am  a  conacien- 
tious  traveller,  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  use 
the  words  gentleman  and  lady  out  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  my  politeness,  ^id  not  from  the 
exigencies  of  my  moral  nature.  The  lady  had 
many  curls  of  the  hoe  of  her  husband's  beard,  a 
long  sharp  nose,  thin  lips,  aud  a  red  shawl.  She 
was  taller  than  her  lord,  and  wore  a  li^iht- 
coloured  dress,  black  kid  gloves  with  tolerable 
ventilation  at  the  fingers*  ends,  a  heavy  pAd 
chain,  aud  a  brooch,  supposed  to  be  diamond. 

"A  nice  dawg  you  have  there,"  said  the 
bald-headed  maru 

"  Yes,  I  take  it  he's  some  pumpkins  of  a 
dorg,"  replied  my  new  friend. 

"  You  are  from  New  Yawk,  I  sec.  I  never 
iieard  the  word  dorg  except  irom  a  New  Yawker. 
Why  don't  you  spE»ik  English,  aud  say  dawg?" 

"I  always  do  say  doi^,"  replied  the  £«ew 
Yorker,  a  little  nettled. 

Here  the  lady  intervened. 

"  Are  you  from  New  Yawk  ?"  sbc  asked,  in  a 
condliatory  manner. 

"I  reckon  I  am." 

"What  pari;  of  New  Yawk  r 

Jeremiah  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye; 
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vhicb  seemed  to  say,  "Ton  want  to  place  me, 
and  yon  sbanV* 

*'I)ey-atreet,  I  leckon.** 

"  I  mean,  where  does  joxa  family  reside  f" 

"Our  folks  lire  on  Staten  Island." 

There  vras  an  unsatuRed  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  qneationer.  She  bit  her  glove  finger, 
and  drew  her  spouse  away.  Jeremiah  looked 
after  her. 

"You  didn't  find  me  out,  Mrs.  Teazle.  I 
might  keep  a  pea-nnt  stand  in  Dey-street,  or  be 
an  importer  of  big  things ;  and  I  might  live  at 
New  Brighton,  on  Staten,  or  over  at  Irish 
Hollow,  and  have  the  fever,  and  ague,  and  so 
on."  Jeremiah  settled  himself  into  his  over- 
coat, while  I  threw  open  my  licht  tweed  and 
complained  of  the  heat.  "  Look  o'  here,"  said 
my  new  friend,  leaning  on  his  dog,  who  was  just 
now  in  a  state  of  natural  beatitude,  "  you  will 
bare  tuei  a  cold  by  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  as  will 
lay  you  up,  or  down,  half  the  way  over.  I  advise 
yon  to  get  out  your  great-coat,  or  wrap  yourself 
in  a  railroad  mg.  It  is  a  chaiif^  going  to  sea, 
nigh  upon  as  hard  as  being  bom  nch,  and  getting 
poorjustas  yon  have  come  to  know  the  good 
of  money.  Now  you  are  sure,  if  yon  keep  on 
your  own  road,  to  have  the  inflaenzaj  and  be 
sea-sick  by  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  You  are 
tremenjus  sea-sick  when  you're  fairly  in  for  it; 
ain't  yon,  now  P" 

"  C5ertainly  I  nm,"  I  was  construned  to  own. 
But  how  dSd  yon  know  it  P" 

"Well,  rtraws  show  the  vay^  of  the  wind. 
How  did  we  both  know  that  feminine*  with  the 
black  gloves  and  the  Ught-coloonid  ganze  dress, 
was  not  a  lady  P" 

"  I  think  you  have  given  some  of  the  signs." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  some  of  the  signs.  You 
are  what  yon  adl  stout— /ii/,  we  Yankees  say. 
I  call  myself  a  Yankee,  though  I  was  bora  m 
New  York.  That  fellow  with  the  bald  head  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire,  and  he  says  keow  for 
cow.  As  I  was  saying,  you  are  ht  aud  florid, 
and  carry  sandwiches  in  yonr  pocket.  You  like 
good  eating,  and  you  arc  bound  to  be  sea-sick. 
Yon  should  have  come  on  board  ship,  fasting, 
and  yon  should  have  ate  tittle  till  yon  get  your 
sea  iegs  on,  and  you  should  guard  against  a  chill 
by  putting  on  fltuinel,  or  a  great-coat." 

"I  do  not  beUere  in  preventives  against  sea- 
sickness. As  to  the  Saime),  or  the  over-coat,  I 
dare  say  you  are  right." 

"Well,  just  as  you  can  afford,"  said  Jeremiah. 
"They  say  them  that's  born  to  be  hanged  will 
never  be  drowned ;  but  if  they  put  their  heads 
under  water,  and  keep  'em  there,  I  wouldn't 
insure  'em.  I  am  apt  to  give  advice  that  folks 
lun't  apt  to  take ;  but  ^d  counsel  breaks  no 
bones.  Muster  and  I  will  stand  your  friend,  and 
ice  shan't  be  sea-sick,  or  have  a  bad  cold." 

"  But  the  dog  ate  the  sandwiches." 

"A  doi^  should  always  go  to  sea  on  a  (iill 
stomach,  and  a  man  fasting.  Them's  my  senti- 
ments. They  don't  cost  you  anything.  But  I 
suppose  von  Wen't  got  any  precedent  of  this 
kindj  ana  what  hain't  heea  done  by  an  En^sh- 
man  ntyer  can  be." 


Twenty-four  boors  later,  when  I  had  aa 
iuTerted  stomadr,  a  great  pain  in  my  bone^ 
and  was  otherwise  in  a  state  that  I  oaTe  no 

wish  to  remember,  I  heard  a  cheerful  voice 
inside  my  door,  saying,  "  Well,  cap'n !"  Now, 
there  are  times  when  a  cheerful  voice  is  spetnally 
disagreeable,  when  all  men  seem  yoor  natural 
enemies,  and  you  only  want  to  be  let  alone.  I 
made  no  answer.  After  half  a  minute  I  heard  the 
voice  again.  "  Well,  cap'n !  Muster  and  I  have- 
come  to  see  you.  Folk^  that  ain't  invited  must 
take  such  welcome  as  they  can  get."  My  room- 
mate was  in  a  more  uncivil  state  than  I  was, 
and  he  groaned  some  sort  of  answer;  Jeremiah- 
did  not  notice  him,  but  came  to  me.  "  Look  o' 
here,  cap'n.  My  state-room  is  well  aired,  and 
T  have  got  a  sofa,  and  there's  only  me  and 
Master.  You  iost  oome  in  then.  I'll  help  you 
to  a  bath  and  clean  linen."  I  made  a  gesture  of 
impatience.  It  did  no  good  or  harm.  The  man 
had  a  will,  and  I  was  a  poor  limp  mortal,  minus- 
any  such  sea  store.  I  was  invested  in  a.  dress- 
ing-gown, and  removed  with  a  delicate  degree 
of  force  into  a  state-room  the  obverse  ofmy 
own.  It  was  sweet,  clean,  a  very  heaven  upon 
earth  of  a  state-room.  Here  I  was,  as  Jere- 
miah remarked,  bedewed  like  a  fadiiu;  flower 
with  a  sponge  full  of  cold  water,  and  then  a 
spoonful  of  old  port  really  rested  on  my  per- 
turbed stomach.  In  half  an  hour  I  thought  of 
my  fellow-sufferer,  I  was  so  comfortable,  and  I 
spoke  to  Jeremiah  of  his  intense  misery.  "  Just 
so,"  said  he,  quietly ;  "  they  are  mostly  bad  off, 
but  a  man  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once,  let 
alone  twenty.  He  will  breatne  better  now  you 
are  away.  That's  all  I  can  do  for  him.  As  to 
you,  you'll  do  by  to-morrow.  You've  thrown  up 
your  knee-nans,  or  you  would  not  keep  down 
this  port.   You  will  be  at  large  to-morrow." 

Nest  day  I  was  able  to  take  my  place  at 
table.  The  bald-headed  man  and  his  wife  were 
Inter  in  coming  into  society,  but  they  made  up 
for  their  absence  when  they  did  appear  by  extra 
attention  to  every  one.  My  room-mate  proved 
taciturn  when  he  escaped  from  durance,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  my  resolution  to  read  men,  I  talked 
with  the  faald'headed  man.  Whatever  subject 
we  started,  was  sure  to  merge  in  the  civil  war. 
If  the  man  conid  not  veer  the  talk  to  that  point, 
his  wife  was  sure  to  do  it  After  several  con- 
versations, bald-head  said  to  me,  "I  take  it  you 
are  Brummagem." 
"That  I  am  what?" 

"Brummagem.  You  could  not  take  such  an 
interest  in  our  rebels,  if  you  had  not  hardware 
to  sell — guns,  I  mean,  ion  see  I  know  a  thing 
or  two.  lou  English  are  sure  to  sell  your  sym- 
pathies ;  it's  human  nature,  bnt*  above  all,  it's 
English  human  nature." 

"  You  may  wrong  the  gentleman,"  said  his 
wife.   "  After  lUl,  he  may  not  be  from  Bir- 
mingham." 
I  assured  her  I  was  not. 
The  man  assumed  an  air  of  mystery.   "  It's 
no  use,"  he  said,  *'  playing  fast  and  loose."  The 
wife  hurried  away,  and  we  were  alone. 
have  ahipa  or  guui  toaelU  I  am  yoor  man.  fact 


I'm  agent  for  a  party  thai  shall  be  name- 
less. I  can  talk  abont  rebels  as  severe  as  any- 
body, but  I've  got  an  agency,  and  if  you  want  to 
deal,  I'm  your  man."  I  said  I  had  oo  ships  and 
no  guns  to  d«d  in,  "  You  do  well  to  be  pru- 
dent," he  replied.  "  I  am  prudent  too.  I  am 
a  Eedoos  Feaeral,  as  yon  wiU  observe ;  but  when 
you  want  to  deal,  Vm  your  man." 

When  1  was  next  in  Jeremiah's  state-room, 
he  was  ill  at  ease.  After  fiddling  a  little,  he 
said :  "  That  infernal  Avery  is  after  vou.  I 
luiov  him  like  a  book.  I  have  tracked  him  like 
a  bkradhonnd.  He  shakes  in  hit  shoes  vben  I 
am  at  bis  elbow.  I  tell  too.  as  a  frisnd>  and  as 
Uuster*8  friend,  he  is  a  Tankee  detective.  He 
ia  one  of  Seward's  qHSS.  He  would  buy  guns 
of  you,  and  send  them  South,  and  run  the 
blockade,  and  make  a  bremenjos  profit,  bat  he'd 
spot  you  all  the  same.  He'd  sell  you  to  Seward 
for  v&j  cents,  or  ftre  hundred  dollars,  and  go 
m  hu  way  rejoicing.  I  hope  you  are  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  Am  chw." 

"  I  am  only  an  honest  trav^er.  I  have  not 
a  motive  beyond  seeing  the  world,  leamii^  all  I 
can,  and  profiting  by  my  knowledge." 

"  I  behove  you.  Tou  are  an  honest  man,  and 
I'm  aoother.  I  believe  in  the  Union,  but  I  am 
soiry  for  the  Sonth.  I  can't  endure  rascals  who 
believe  in  nothing^  and  wonhip  nothing  bnt  the 
almighty  dollax.  That  feUow  Ansy  is  ana 
*em,  though  he  has  a  sneaking  feat  of  hell  too. 
He  used  to  be  a  Baptist  mimster.  There"  an 
two  tilings  he's  afraid  of;  <mB's  the  devil,  and 
to  others  me." 

"  Your  oonntr^'s  is  an  tmnataral  quarrel,  Mr. 
Grienon,  and  it  is  the  opportunity  of  the  £nl 
One.  I  am  fiundly  to  all.  I  pity  North  and 
South." 

"That's  the  fix  Jam  in!  I  pi^  both  sides, 
though  I  believe  in  the  Union,  and  think  the 
South  iainthe  wrong;  but  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  They  are  our  blood,  and  we  an  all 
snarled  \q>  by  marriages,  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
are  in  a  tiemenjus  t»a  fix.  Look  o*  here,  cap'n. 
You  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  have  a  heart,  and 
yon  m^t  muced  up  witiionr  ^DaDrels*  and  I  can 
oust  yon.  Mordant  that's  m  yonr  room,  is  a 
Southerner.  I  used  to  trade  at  the  South.  I 
know  a  Sonthemer  when  I  see  him,  let  alone 
hearing  him  speak.  Their  motions  ain't  like 
a  Northerner's.  We  are  in  dead  earnest  about 
everything,  walking,  talking,  eating,  drink- 
ing, working.  They  take  everything  easy. 
Thev  are  slow  pokes.  A  Southein«r  will  take 
an  nouT  to  eat  his  dinner  and  drink  bis 
wine,  and  think  be  is  hurried.  A  Northenier 
will  bolt  his  grub  in  ten  minutes,  and  wash  it 
down  with  cold  water  or  whisky  at  the  next 
bar-room.  A  Sonthemer  always  says  Sir,  or. 
Madam,  when  he  is  talking  to  you,  at  the  end 
of  every  sentence,  as  if  vou  was  quality,  or  as 
if  he  was,  and  he  wanted  to  elevate  you  to  his 
level  while  be  is  dcnng  you  the  hononx  to  talk 
to  you.  They  say  a  when  they  mean  a 
i^eai  deal,  and  thc^  say  mi{^ty  for  very,  and  so 
on  that  way.  Mordant  is  hiding.  He  wanis  to 
get  over  to  New  York,  and  then  follow  his  nose 


South.  I  only  hope  he  may  do  it.  I  have  given 
him  good  counsel.   I  tola  him  to  stick  to  his 
Freucli,  unless  he  wanted  to  be  n»otted  in  no 
time.   He  has  not  spoken  Englisn  out  of  his 
room  ^et.   But  what  takes  my  breath  aww  is 
that  Uttle  pink  and  white  £i^;Ushwoman»  Mrs. 
Pendleton,  with  her  two  babies*  You  hara  no-  i 
ticedherP"  , 
"Certainly."  > 
"  Well,  sir,  have  you  seen  me  speak  to  her?** 
"Hardly."  | 
"  And  yet  she  is  under  my  care.  Her  boabaad  ; 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Southern  army.   He  la  at 
Charleston,  I  suppose,  and  she  e^iects  to  nm 
the  bloekade  and  atk  to  himi." 

"Bless  my  soiai         did  not  she  go  to 
Nassau  from  liveipool  F"  '| 
"For  good  reasons;  but  tiiat  is  my  partof  !■ 
the  story.   I  am  her  husband's  friend   W«  ;' 
were  at  I^oeton  together;  botii  started  to  be  : 

Emen ;  both  flashed  in  the  pan.   He  is  a 
Cellow.   When  Sompter  opened  the  ball, 
I  in  England  on  a  visit  to  Us  wife's  friends,  i 
He  was  bom  in  Charleston.   When  he  heard  ! 
the  news  of  Sompter,  ha  oarae  home  like  a 
streak.   When  he  fouid  the  North  woald  not 
give  in,  he  said,  *  I  am  so  soiry  I  teft  Haxr  in  ' 
London.'   I  was  in  Charleston  then,  trying  to 
wind  up  some  business.   I  said, '  You  ought  to 
be  glad  your  wife  and  children  are  safe.'  *Miaij 
will  die,  he  said,  'unless  she  can  ooma  to  me. 
She  told  me  so  in  her  last  letter.  She  is  onet 
and  strongs  and  means  all  dw.  saiys.'  'Well, 
Harry,'  says  I. '  I  am  going  over  toe  big  pond.*  1 1 
*0h,  bring  Mary  and  my  Uttle  ones  to  me,*  be  {| 
cried  out,  and  he  burst  into  taora.   And  so  I 
promised  him,  and  here  we  are." 

"  But  how  on  earth  are  they  to  get  to  Charles- 
ton P" 

"  They  can  hardly  get  these  on  earth,"  said 
Jeremiah,  smiling,  "  but  I  take  it  tbej  can  go 
by  water  to  Nassau,  and  then——" 

"  Feihaps  the  bald-headed  man  vrill  taof^  a  . 
ship  to  take  them  F" 

"The  scoundrel  would  be  g^ad  to,  but  m^ 
finger  is  in  this  pi^  and  I  will  only  ti^  medi- 
cines, and  needles,  pins,  thnad,  sod  salt;  and 
sndi  things  as  bnmaaitv  oriss  aknd  for.   I  teU  . 
you  it  ain't  human  to  deny  medioal  aid  to  the  !, 
sick.   I  shall  take  my  chaooe  of  serving  God  ^ 
and  man,  according  to  Mr.  Seward's  'higher 
hw.'   If  I  fail,  better  men  than  I  have  failed."  ; 

"  Are  vou  Mr.  Seward's  agent  ?"  ' 
-  "  Wel^  yes,  after  a  fashion  I  am.  He  trusts 
me  with  snch  matters  as  my  conscience  vriU  let 
me  attend  to,  and  he  knows  I  am  to  be  trusted. 
He  believes  in  me,  and  I  think  I  am  one  of  Uie 
few  folks  he  does  believe  in." 

"  How  then  can  yon  go  on  this  mission  to 
Charleston?" 

"Because  it's  a  misai<m  of  mercy.   I  shall 
serve  my  friend  and  his  poor  little  wife  and 
babie^  and  the  sick  and  the  afflurted  to  the  best  , 
of  my  ability,  and  make  a  treneinas  profit  of  i 
doing  my  dooty,  which  dter  all  ain  t  bad-  ■  ■■ " 

After  this  I  Dsgaa  to  be  tenderly  oiTil  to  Mr. 
Mordant.  Honesty  always  onnmends  itself  to 
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honest  mcsi,  and  kindness  is  an  "  open  sesame" 
to  most  hearts.  As  Jeremiah  remarked,  "  Mr. 
Mordaot  opened  like  a  bud  in  the  sunshine." 
One  dav  I  mvited  him  to  go  on  dedc  vith  me. 
"  I  shul  meet  that  slimy  reptile,  sir,  and  I  would 
a  heap  sooner  meet  Ola  Itusk,  sir." 

"And  vho  maj  the  reptile  be?*'  I  asked, 
knowing  letj  welL 

"That  roy,  Ayery,  sir." 

"  And  wnat  barn  oan  he  do  yoa  F** 

"  Harm  enougb,  ii  he  heard  me  speak  English, 
air." 

"  Mi.  Hoidanlt  I  am  jour  Meml." 
"  I  know  it,  nr.  I  am  nnder  a  cloud  now, 
mr,  tike  mj  conntry;  bat  tba  son  will  shine 
again,  in  thu  world  or  another.  I  hsre  been  to 
London,  air,  in  the  Berriee  of  nty  conntiy — on 
my  own  hook,  you  will  take  notice,  sir.  I  was 
not  sent  by  any  men,  or  by  any  body  of  men.  I 
went  on  my  own  book,  sir,  and  I  return  a 
disappointed  man.  I  thoo^t  tho  EugUah 
woula  help  us,  sir,  for  their  own  sake.  I 
tfaonght  tut  ootton  was  king.  I  went,  sir, 
to  ma  nj  editonal  aernoBS  to  ths  London 
Times.  I  vnt^  and  made  them  an  offer.  I 
would  hare  struck  blows,  air,  that  would  hare 
told,  nr.  I  offered  my  serrice  wiUiout  fee  or 
reward.  My  letter  was  not  answered,  sir.  Then 
I  wrote  an  'editoriaL  It  was  not  noticed,  sir. 
I  waited  a  month ;  would  you  believe  that  in  all 
that  time  they  did  not  answer  my  letter,  and 
took  no  noticB  of  my  article  ?  Would  jou 
believe  it,  air?" 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  belierinff  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Mordant ;  not  the  least 

"  Well,  sir.  I  made  up  my  mind  from  that, 
and  I  am  on  my  way  home.  The  sword  is  my 
we^n  now.  I  repudiate  the  pen,  air ;  and  I 
renounce  "Prglaw^l,  mr." 

"Do  yon  bold  uukf  against  Enghmd  on 
acoooDi  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Mordants 

"  Well,  air,  I  feel  mighty  bad  all  nrand ;  Vm 
ao  riled.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  hurts  me  wwat, 
air.  I'm  riled  all  through,  and  I'm  afraid  I'll 
have  a  mightT  hard  chanoe  to  settle,  ur." 

I  respected  Mr.  Mordant's  despondenoy,  and 
left  him,  thiakinc  I  would  pursue  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Fendlet(m,my  "pink  and  white" 
countrywoman,  and  her  little  oabiei.  Ifiaondher 
listening  earnestly  to  a  venerable  gentleman 
whom  I  had  often  noticed.  He  was  said  to  be 
Bishop  of  Trinidad.  He  was  in  a  green  old  age, 
being  about  si^.  His  white  hair,  his  dieenul 
roey  face  and  rotund  person,  his  deep  musical 
Tcoce,  all  were  im)HnsaiTe  and  delightful.  He 
did  not  hx^  leas  a  lord,  spiritual  or  temponl, 
with  Mrs.  Pendleton's  two  children,  oob  <m 
each  knee.  As  I  have  said,  I  \ras  told  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Trinidad,  but  I  had  no  rety  clear 
idea  about  his  see.  He  was  deariy  worthy  to 
be  a  faiahop,  or  anything  else,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  about  him.  Jeremiah  treated  him  with 
as  much  reverence  aa  if  he  had  been  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  sud  he  a  humble  son  of  that 
communion.  Mr.  Mordant  bowed  low,  and  did 
not  recover  his  peipendicular  gracefully,  when- 
ever he  met  the  manop.  The  perfect  ease  of  this 


elegant  prelate  oonlnuited  strongly  vith  the 
home-maide  and  too-careful  address  of  Mr.  Mor- 
dant.  Tbetwowereasdifferuitaaabee-stinjrand 
a.  file,  and  ;et  it  turned  out  that  they  were  oom 
in  the  same  State.  They  were  boui  Southrau 
men.   But  I  am  telling  my  story  in  advance. 

When.  I  was  again  in  my  state-room,  where 
JSx.  Mordant  was  s^  gloomily  refleoting  on  tiie 
apathy  oiBng^and  and  bis  JuffatA  by  theTime^ 
Jorauah  came  in  quickly  amd  closed  tiw 
door.  Then  he  sat  down  and  smothered  bis  face 
in  his  hands.  Fresentiy  he  isised  his  head  like 
a  aoldicT,  and  courage  illumined  his  countenance. 
His  firat  rema^waarespectingastlk  purse,  and 
the  ear  of  a  certain  quadruped.  Then  he  asserted 
that  no  amount  of  praying  wonld  nuke  rotten 
tow-ropes  into  good  soimd  flax  cables. 

"You  speak  truth,  Mr.  Qrierson,  bat  where 
ia  the  pertmenoe  P   Fleaae  explain." 

"That  Avery  ia  a  rotten  rope,  every  fibre  of 
him.  He'll  break  in  anybody's  hands  that  tries 
to  use  him.  His  wife  is  a  vulgar  vixen.  He 
has  been  buuing  about  tiie  bishop,  but  he'll  take 
nothing  by  that  motion.  She  has  bean  pumping 
Bridset,  Mrs.  FaMlletan*8  Mth  lunsemaid. 

"Mr.  Grienon,  tiaa  ship  is  full  of  nmteries. 
Ton  bdiere  in  the  Union,  and  jou  help  the 
other  aide;  Hi.  Mordant  believes  in  himself 
and  the  South,  and  hates  the  Union  with  all  his 
might;  and  you  and  he  are  friends.  He  re- 
nounces and  denounces  England  and  the  Times, 
and  he  and  I  are  &i«ids.  Tnelaahopiaagentie* 
man ;  but  is  thexe  a  Church  of  Bngland  see  on 
the  iabud  of  Trinidad  ?" 

Bishop  Monkton  is  a  gulorioua  man,"  said 
Jeremiah,  not  noticing  my  qaeatium ;  and  Mor- 
dant echoed,  a>  if  oi  bis  kiwest  "  A  glocioiu 
man!" 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Grieracm.  He  was  not  dii- 
poaed  to  explain;  but  Mordant  locdced  me  full 
m  the  £m^  with  the  frank  expzeasion  of  perfset 

tlUHt. 

"  That  noble  gentleman  is  a  Southern  s«mtor, 
and  no  bishop  at  all,  nr." 

"  Your  confidence  in  me  ia  not  misplaoed,  Mr. 
Moidant." 

"  I  am  not  the  fool  to  misplace  my  confidence, 
if  I  misplace  myself,  sir,"  he  said. 

"We  most  play  oar  cards  skilfully,  I  tell 
you,  now,"  said  Jeremiah,  "for  Avery  means 
mischief.  I  can  throttle  him,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst;  I  mean,  I  can  report  his  manners 
and  coatoms  to  bead-qnarten,  bat  I  don't  want 
to  do  it.  I  have  given  him  a  touch  of  my 
ooality.  He  knows  who  I  am,  which  was  more 
tW  be  or  his  wife  gnetted  when  I  came  on 
board.  He  knew  thoe  was  audi  a  fellow  as 
Jeremiah  Orierson,  but  I  reckon  he  had  not  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  that  I  should  turn  up  in  this 
ship.  Didn't  he  shake  in  his  shoes  when  I 
intoodaoed  myself!  I  reckon  his  wife  won't 
ask  again  what  part  of  New  Yawk  I  live  in  P 
She  may  get  safe  back  to  her  ^nger-beer  shop 
in  Jersey  City,  but  her  chance  is  not  first-rate, 
in  my  opinion.  Brown  earthen  pots  come  to 
I  pieces  wnen  they  are  mixed  up  with  potash 
[tf^llea  in  a  irenteiqaB  moss.  At  present,  tho 
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lad^  Tith  the  gloves  and  jewelleTj  is  patting; 
Bndget,  Mrs.  Pendleton's  nurse,  tUroogb  lier 
oateciiisro.  This  morning,  says  she,  'Your  mis- 
tress is  a  vidder,  ain't  she,  Bridget?'  'If 
she  is/  said  Biddy,  *  she's  got  a  husband  that 
any  widdy  might  be  proud  of.'  '  Wliere  is 
he,  Bridget  P'  '  Across  the  say,  be  is,  ma'am/ 
'What's  the  name  of  the  pUce  where  you 
are  to  meet  him?'  'It  is  aomevhere  fore- 
nenst  New  York,  but  I  can't  remember,  where 
I  hare  not  bera/  'Bat  yoa  have  heud  the 
name  of  the  plaoe?*  'Haven't  I,  now!  And 
I'll  aak  Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  tell  her  you  are 
waoti^  to  know/  *0h  no,  Bridget,  she  will 
think  r am  bill  of  curiosity/  'But  she  likes  to 
be  noticed,  and  to  have  the  childer  noticed.' 
'  No  doubt  of  that,  and  she  gets  plenty  of  no- 
tice. Do  you  think  it's  right,  Bridget,  for  a 
lady  who  is  away  from  her  husband  to  hare  so 
much  attention  from  gentlemen F'  'The  bishop 
is  like  a  father  intirely ;  and  as  to  the  captain, 
we  are  all  under  his  care/  '  Bat  everybody  is 
attentive  to  lier,  Bridget.  She  has  a  crowd  of 
admirers.  I've  even  heard  some  of  'em  say  she's 
pretty.'  '  Wlien  there  is  a  crowd  in  the  street  at 
lught  I  always  feel  safe,'  said  Bridget.  That  girl's 
atnunp/'  remarked  Jeremiah,  for  the  second  or 
third  time ;  and  we  adjoiuned  to  the  deok. 

It  was  a  brilliant  day ;  what  Jeremiah  called 
"Yankee  weather."  The  sky  was  intensely 
blue,  and  the  air  seemed  fall  of  powdered  gold. 
We  were  sailing  up  the  bay  of  new  York,  and 
ought  to  have  been  in  high  spirits ;  but  deeds  of 
darkness,  petty  and  gigantic  wrong,  suffering, 
death,  widowhood,  and  orphanage,  appeared  to 
lie  a  miserable  weight  on  every  heart.  The 
external  world  was  grandly  beautiful.  The  bay 
one  of  the  noblest  on  the  earth;  the  country 
on  either  side  burdened  with  wealth  and 
brightened  with  beauty.  Vilhiges  reaching  on- 
ward to  cities,  and  cities  melting  into  each  other. 
Beautiful  Statcn  Island  was  on  our  left,  with 
its  lovely  cottages  ncatling  in  gardens,  and  its 
castle-likc  villas  surrounded  by  parks  and  grand 
old  trees.  As  we  neared  New  Xotk^  Port  La- 
fayette, the  political  Bastille,  frowned  before  us. 

I  swept  the  horizon  with  my  glass,  wondering 
and  admiring,  until  I  became  conscious  of  a 
little  bustle  on  the  deck.  I  looked  around. 
Mrs.  Pendleton  had  fainted  in  tlie  arms  of  her 
maid;  the  bishop  clutched  a  prayer-book  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  sprinkled  water  in 
her  face.  She  rerived  after  a  little  time,  and 
was  supported  into  the  cabin. 
_  A  group  was  left  standing  together.  It  con- 
sisledi  of  Avery  and  his  wife,  and  Jeremiah. 
Hey  showed  rebel  colours,  for  Grierson  was 
red,  Avery  was  white,  and  his  wife  was  blue. 

"  Avery/'  said  Jeremiah,  in  a  low  concen- 
trated tone,  "you  and  I  know  one  another.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  threaten  when  you  can  stab,  and 
I  shan't  do  it.  Yon  and  your  wife  must  haul 
in  your  horns.  For  augbt  you  know,  this  poor 
lady  has  oome  over  here  to  meet  her  husband 
when  the  boat's  nose  touches  the  ihote.  But 


suppose  lie  is  in  Charleston,  as.  you  say,  is  his 
wile  to  blame  for  it  F  Poor  little  English  girl, 
is  she  to  be  blamed  or  killed  for  our  quarreb  F'* 

"  A  wife  has  no  separate  existence  from  faer 
husband.  She  is  of  his  country,"  said  the  spy. 
"  I  know  no  difference  between  male  and  fenuue 
rattlesni^es." 

"Not  if  they'll  sell  for  just  as  much  a 
head/'  said  Jeremiah.  "But  just  yoa  move 
to  sell  <i<T,  Bill  Avery,  and  I'll  fix  your  flint ! 
I  will !  1  am  a  Seward  man,  and  Seward  trusts 
me.  /  hain't  been  his  spy,  and  /  baint  sold  gaa» 
and  ships  to  the  South  while  I  was  being  spy. 
If  I  can't  send  as  muob  over  the  wires  tooii^t 
as  yon  can,  my  name  ain't  Grierson,  and  I  am't 
as  honest  as  you  are  mean  and  double  " 

"  Do  settle  this  dreadful  business,"  whispered 
the  blue  wife  to  her  white  husband. 

"'Tain't  my  business,  Saree.  ididnotlodcin 
the  prayer-book.  I  ^outd  never  a  thought  on't." 

"There's  nothing  to  settle,"  said  Jeremiah, 
quietly,  "  only  yon  will  just  both  hold  up  yonr 
hands,  and  swear  that  yon  will  let  that  poor  son) 
go  in  peace,  tliat  yon  will  not  molest  her  any 
more  than  if  she  was  in  heaven  where  she 
belongs,  and  you  in  the  place  where  ^ok 
belong.  You  needn't  look  around.  Nobody 
sees  us.  Everybody  has  got  hnsiness  of  their 
own.  Nov  hold  up  your  bknds"  "nwy  ioA  so, 
and  Jeremiah  swore  tbem  both.  When  the  oath 
was  admiuistcred,  he  said,  "  Now,  if  yon  hreak 
this  oath,  you  will  have  me  to  deal  with  in 
this  world,  and  tlie  devil  in  the  next.  I  do  ; 
not  think  there  will  be  much  to  choose  be-  > 
tween  us.  He  may  have  a  cloven  foot,  bnt  i 
can  kick  as  liard  as  if  I  had  one." 

The  mole  and  female  Avery  slunk  away,  and  I 
met  Jeremiah  by  himself. 

"  What  M  allthis  P"  I  asked. 

"It's  all  about  a  prayer-book  and  Jezebel. 
Mrs.  Pendleton  had  been  making  her  thanks- 
giving, I  suppose,  for  getting  eau  over  the  big 
pond,  and  that  she-spy  somehow  f^t  hold  of  her 
prayer-book,  and  ma,  'Mary  Pitt  Pendleton, 
horn  her  affectionate  husband,  Hany  Lee  Pendle- 
ton, Charleston,  S.G/  When  Mrs.  Pendleton 
looked  for  the  book,  Jezebel  gave  it  her,  and 
said,  as  spiteful  as  a  wasp,  *  Here  it  is,  and  i 
only  hope  you  ain't  intendin  to  go  where  this 
come  from ;  if  you  be,  I  take  it  you  may  be 
hindered.'  The  poor  lady  fainted  away,  and 
when  she  came  to,  I  saw  her  put  her  handker- 
diief  to  her  mouth,  and  it  was  presently  stained 
with  blood.  I  have  got  off  fugitive  alaves  more 
than  once,  but  I  never  pitiea  any  one  as  much 
as  I  pity  this  poor  lady  witli  her  two  babies; 
and  her  nusBand  may  be  in  hospital,  or  may  be 
buried  in  a  trench." 
"What  will  Avery  do ?" 
"  Nothing  while  his  bands  are  in  my  steel 
trap  i  but  tuen's  work  for  me  ahead,  and  per- 
haps a  most  tremenjus  muss.  I  shall  stick  to 
the  higher  law,  and  you'll  see  who'U  win.  When 
the  devil  is  to  pay,  I  always  have  pitch  hot. 
Whereas  my  dorgP'' 
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In  the  terror  and  confusion  no  questions  were 
tlien  asked :  Alfred  got  to  David's  head  and  told 
Skinner  to  take  his  feet ;  Mrs.  Dodd  helped,  and 
they  carried  him  np  and  laid  him  on  her  bed. 
The  serrant  girls  cried,  and  trailed,  and  were  of 
little  use  ;  Mrs.  Dodd  hurried  them  off  for 
medical  aid,  and  she  and  Julia,  thoagh  pale  as 
ghosts,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  were  tear- 
less, and  almost  silent,  and  did  all  for  the  best : 
th^  nndid  a  shirt  batton,  that  ocmSned  hia 
throat :  they  set  his  head  high,  and  tried  their 
poor  Httle  eau-de-Cologne  and  feminine  remedies : 
and  each  of  them  held  an  insensible  hand  in  both 
hers,  clasping  it  piteoosly,  and  trying  to  bold  him 
tight,  so  that  Death  shonld  not  take  him  away 
from  them. 

"My  son,  where  is  my  son?"  sighed  Mrs. 
Dodd. 

Alfred  threw  his  arm  round  her  neck  :  "Yon 
have  one  son  here  :  what  shall  I  do  F" 

The  next  minute  he  was  running  to  the  tele- 
graph office  for  her. 

At  the  gate  he  found  Skinner  hanging  about, 
and  asked  him  hurriedly  how  the  calamity  had 
happened.  Skinner  said  Captain  Dodd  had 
fallen  down  senseless  in  the  street,  and  he  had 
passed  soon  after,  recognised  him,  and  brought 
bimhome;  "I  bare  paid  the  men,  air;  Iwonl&'t 
let  them  tuik  the  ladiiss  at  such  a  time." 

"Oh,  thank  yon  I  thank  you,  Skimier!  I  will 
repay  yon :  it  is  me  you  have  obliged."  And 
Al&ed  ran  off  with  the  words  in  his  moutii. 

Skinner  looked  after  him,  and  mattered  :  "I 
forgot  Aim.  It  is  a  nice  mess.  Wkh  I  was  out 
of  it."  And  he  went  back,  hangiiiv  Ids  head,  to 
Alfred's  father. 

Mr.  Osmond  met  him;  Skinner  turned  and 
saw  bim  enter  the  villa. 

Mr.  Osmond  came  softly  into  the  room,  ex- 
amined Dodd's  eye,  feU  hu  pulse,  and  said  be 
must  be  bled  at  once. 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  averse  to  this :  "Oh,  let  us 
try  everything  else  &nt,"  said  she;  but  Osmond 
told  her  there  was  no  otherremcdy:  "AH  the 
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functions  we  rely  on  in  the  exhibition  of  medi- 
cines are  siupended. 

Dr.  Short  now  drove  up,  and  was  ushered  in. 

Mrs.  Dodd  asked  him  imploringly  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  bleed.  But  Dr.  Short  knew  hia 
business  too  well  to  be  entrapped  into  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  where  a  surgeon  bad  been  before 
bim ;  he  drew  Mr.  Osmond  apart  and  inquired 
what  he  had  recommended :  this  ascertained,  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Dodd,  and  said,  "I  advise  vene- 
section, or  cupping." 

"Oh,  Dr.  Short,  pray  have  pity  and  wder 
something  less  terrible.  Dr.  Sampsfm  is  so  avenc 
to  bleeding." 

"  Sampson  P  Sampson?  never  heard  of  him." 

"  It  is  the  chronolbermal  man,"  said  Osmond. 

"Oh,  ah !  But  this  is  too  serious  a  case  to  be 
quack^.  Coma,  with  stertor,  mid  a  full,  bound- 
ing pulse,  indicates  liberal  blood  letting.  I 
would  try  venesection ;  then  cup,  if  necessary, 
or  leech  the  temporal  artery :  I  need  not  aay, 
sir,  calomel  must  complete  the  cure.  The  case 
is  simple  i  and,  at  present,  surgical ;  I  leave  it 
in  competent  bands."  And  he  retired,  leaving 
the  inferior  practitioner  well  pleased  with  him 
and  with  himself ;  no  insigDificant  part  of  a  phy- 
sician's art. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Osmond  told  Mrs. 
Dodd  that  however  crotchety  Dr.  Sampson 
might  be,  he  was  an  able  man,  and  had  very 
properly  resisted  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
lancet :  the  profession  owed  him  much.  "  But 
in  apoplexy  Uie  icech  aud  the  lancet  are  still  our 
sheet  anchors." 

Hn.  X)i^  uttered  a  fiunt  shriek  :  "Apoplcsy! 
Oh,  David!  Oh,  my  darling;  have  you  come 
home  for  tills  P" 

Osmond  assured  her  apopl^r  was  not  neces- 
sarily fatal :  provided  the  ccrelttal  blood  vessels 
were  relieved  in  time  by  depletion. 

The  Sxed  eye,  and  terrible  stertorous  breath- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  the  promise  of  relief 
on  the  other,  overpowered  Mrs.  Dodd's  rduc- 
tance.  She  sent  Julia  out  of  the  room  on  a  pre- 
text ;  and  then  consented  with  tears  to  David's 
being  bled.  But  she  would  not  yield  to  leave 
the  room  ;  no ;  this  tender  woman  nerved  her- 
self to  see  her  husband's  blood  flow,  sooner  than 
risk  hia  being  bled  too  much  by  the  hard  hand  of 
custom.  Let  the  peevish  fools,  who  make  their 
own  troubles  in  love,  compoie  their  sligbt  and 
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merited  panga  with  tliia  :  she  was  his  true  lover 
and  his  wife:  yet  there  she  stood  with  eye  horror- 
stricken  yet  Tuiflinclring,  and  saw  the  stab  of  the 
little  lanoet,  and  felt  it  deeper  than  she  would  a 
javelm  through  her  6wn  body ;  and  watched  the 
blood  run  that  was  dearer  to  her  far  than  her 
own. 

At  the  first  prict  of  the  lancet,  Dasidshlverad, 
and,  as  the  blood  escaped,  his  eye  unfixed,  and 
the  pupils  contracted  and  dilated,  and  onoe  1m 
ugbed.  "  Good  siga  that !"  said  C^ond. 

"Oh,  that  is  enough,  sir,"  said  lbs.  Dodd: 
"we  shall  faint  if  you  take  any  more." 

Osmond  closed  vein,  observing  that  a  local 
bleediux  would  do  the  rest.  When  he  Iwd 
stanched  the  hlood,  Mrs.  Dodd  sank  half  faint- 
ing in  her  chair ;  by  some  nutrvellons  sympathy 
it  was  she  who  had  been  bled,  and  whose  vein 
vee  now  closed.  Osmond  sprinkled  water  in  her 
iaoei  die  thanked  him:  and  oaid  sveetly,  *'Yea 
see  we  could  not  hare  kwt  any  more." 

When  it  was  over  she  came  to  tell  Julia ;  she 
found  her  sittmg  on  the  sturs  cryii^  and  pale  as 
marble.  She  siu^>ected.  And  there  was  Alfred 
hanging  over  her>  and  in  i^ony  at  her  grief;  out 
came  bis  love  for  ha  in  woids  and  aeoents  un- 
mistakable, and  this  in  Osmond's  hearing  and 
the  maid's. 

"Oh,  hush!  bush!"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Dodd; 
and  her  face  was  seen  to  bum  through  her  tears. 

And  this  was  the  ha^,  quiet,  little  viUa  of 
my  opemng  chapters. 

Ah,  BU^uud  Hsrdiel  Bichard  Hardie  1 

The  patient  was  capped  on  the  n^  of  tiie 
seek  by  Mr.  Osmond,  and,  on  the  glasses  draw- 
ing, showed  signs  of  consciousness,  and  the 
breathing  was  relieved:  these  favourable  symp- 
toms were  neither  diminished  nor  increased 
by  the  subsequent  application  of  the  capping 
needles. 

"We  have  turned  the  eonier,"  said  Mr.  Os- 
mond, cheerfully. 

Rap !  rap !  rap !  came  a  ielegraphio  messi^ 
from  Dr.  Sampson,  and  waa  brooght  up  to  the 
sick  room. 

"Out  visitingpatientswhon  yours  oamo.  In 
apoi^exy  with  a  xed  face  and  stertorous  breath- 
ing put  the  feet  in  mustard  bath  and  dash  much 
cud  water  on  the  head  from  above.  On  rerival 
give  emetic :  cure  with  sulphate  of  qniniBe.  In 
apoplexy  with  a  white  face  treat  as  for  a  du]^ 
faint :  here  emetic  dangerons.  In  neither  apo- 
plexy bleed.   Coming  down  by  train." 

This  message  added  to  Mrs.  Dodd's  alarm; 
the  whole  treatment  varied  so  from  what  had 
beendone.  She  faltered  her  misgivings;  Osmtmd 
reassured  her.  "  Not  bleed  in  apoplexy !"  aaid 
he,  superciliously,  "why,  it  is  the  universal 
practice.  Judge  fax  yoonelf  1  Yoa  see  the  im- 
provement." 

Mrs.  Dodd  admitted  it. 

"Then  as  to  the  cold  water,"  said  Osmond, 
**  I  would  hudly  advise  so  rough  a  remedy.  And 


he  is  going  on  so  well.  But  you  can  send  for  ice  ; 
and,  meantime,  give  me  a  good  sized  stocking.** 

He  cut  and  fitted  it  adroitly  to  the  patieut's 
head:  then  drenehed  it  with  eau-de-Cologne,  and 
sooti  the  head  began  to  steam. 

^-and-by  David  muttered  a  few  incoherent 
words :  and  the  anxious  watchers  thanked  God 
aloud  for  tliem. 

At  length  Mr.  Osmond  took  leave  with  m 
<dKer{ul  oonntenanoe,  and  left  them  all  grateful 
to  him,  and  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  judgment 
and  skill ;  especially  Julia.  She  said  Dr.  Samp- 
son was  very  amusing  to  talk  to;  but  sbe  should 
be  sorry  to  trust  to  that  rash,  reckless,  bo^ 
terous  man,  in  time  of  danger. 

Mr.  Osmond,  returning  home,  passed  Munday 
and  Co.,  the  undertakers-  The  shop  was  shut 
long  ago;  but  Mimday  junior  was  standing  at 
the  private  door,  and  invited  him  in. 

"Well,  sir;  buried dd  Ifn.  Jephson  tod^ : 
and  went  off  e^^ital.  Your  UtUe  oommiuioi^  sir, 
for  leconmending  them  our  firm."  iVith  this 
he  slipped  fbnr  aoTereigae  into  Mr.  Oamoaif s 
hand.  Omond  smiled  beidgiily  at  tbar  oontact 
with  his  pahn,  and  said  in  a  ^teful  : 
"  Tliere  is  an  apc^lexy  at  Albion  Villa." 

"Oh  indeed,  sir!"  and  Monday  jooit^s  eyes 
sparkled. 

"But  I  have  Ued  and  capped  him." 

"Allright,  air:  rilbeou the  look  onti  aad 
thank  you." 

About  two  in  the  morning  a  fly  drove  r^adly 
up  to  the  villa,  and  Sampson  got  out. 

He  found  David  pale  and  mutterug,  and  hia 
wife  and  children  hanging  over  him  in  ieep 
distress. 

He  shook  hands  with  them  in  silence,  and  eyed 
the  patient  keenly.  He  took  the  uii^toap  aS, 
removed  the  pillows,  lowered  his  head,  and  said 
quietly,  "  This  is  the  cold  fit  come  on :  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  on  the  pashint.  Why,  what  is 
tbiaP  he  has  been  cupped!"  And  fianqson 
changed  colour,  and  his  counteoaooe  felL 

Mn.Dodd  saw,  and  began  to  trcmbk:  "I 
oould  not  hear  from  you ;  and  Dr.  Short  ud  Mr. 
Osmond  felt  quite  sure:  and  he  sterna  better. 
Oh,  Doctor  Bunpson,  wl^  were  you  not  here? 
We  have  faded  him  as  well.  Oh,  don't,  don*^ 
don't  say  it  was  wnmg !  He  would  have  died; 
tfaqrsaidso,  CMi,DaTidI  David!  your  wife  has 
killed  yon."  And  she  knelt  and  kissed  Us  band 
and  implored  his  pardtm,  inaenaible. 

Julia  ohmg  sc^nng  to  her  mother,  in  a  nin 
attempt  to  comfort  her. 

Sampson  groaned : 

"  No,  no,"  said  he :  "  don't  go  on  so,  my  poor 
soul ;  you  did  all  for  the  best;  and  now  we  must 
make  the  best  of  what  is  done.  Hartshorn ! 
Inuidy  I  and  caution !  For  those  two  *«"tfiT?- 
have  tied  my  hands." 

While  applying  those  timid  remedies,  be  in- 
qoired  if  the  cause  was  known.  They  told  him  they 
knew  nothing;  but  that  David  bad  been  wrecked 
on  the  ooaai  of  France,  and  had  fallon  down 
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wetBadim  in  tbe  street:  a  (derk  of  l£r.  Hudie's 
had  recognised  him,  and  brought  him  home :  so 
AUhMtsaid. 

"Then  Ihe  cause  is  mintal,"  said  Sampson; 
"unless  he  got  a  hlov  on  the  hid  in  bein* 
wrecked." 

He  then  examined  Band's  head  csarefulJy,  and 

found  a  lon^  scar : 

"  But  this  is  not  it,"  said  he  i  "  this  is  old." 

Hrs.  Dodd  clasped  her  hand^  and  assured  him 
it  was  new  to  her :  her  Bavid  had  no  soar  there 
when  he  left  her  last. 

Pursuing  his  examination,  Samps(Hi  found  an 
open  vound  in  bis  left  shoulder. 

He  showed  it  thna ;  and  they  were  all  as  pale 
as  the  patient  in  a  mtmMmt.  He  then  a^ed  to 
see  bis  coat,  and  soon  discovered  a  corresponding 
puncture  in  it,  which  he  examined  long  and 
narrowly. 

"  It  is  a  stab— with  a  one-edged  knife," 
There  was  a  simultaneous  cry  of  horror. 
"  Don't  alarm  yourselves  for  that,"  said  Samp- 
son :  "it  is  nothing  :  a  mere  flesh-wound.  It  is 
the  vein-wound  that  alarms  me.  This  aohool 
knows  nothmg  about  the  x>ait)xysm8  and  remis- 
sions of  disease.  They  have  bled  and  capped 
him  for  a  pasnng  fit.  It  has  passed  into  the 
cold  stage,  but  no  quicker  than  it  would  have 
done  without  stealing  a  drop  of  blood.  To- 
morrow, by  Disease's  nature,  be  will  have  an- 
other hot  flt  in  ^te  of  their  bleeding.  Then 
those  gjits  would  leech  his  temples;  and  on  that 
paroxysm  remitting  by  the  nature  of  Disease^ 
TouM  fimey  their  leeohes  had  cured  it." 

The  words  were  the  dd  words,  bat  the  tone 
and  manner  were  so  different :  no  shouting,  no 
I  anger  :  all  was  spoken  low  and  gently,  and  with 
I  a  sort  of  sad  and  weary  and  worn-out  lur. 
!  Ete  ordered  a  kettle  of  hot  water  and  a  qutmtity 
'  of  mustard,  and  made  his  preparations  for  the 
I  hot  Gt  as  lie  oalled  it,  maintaining  the  intermit- 
;   tent  and  febdle  chaxaoter  of  all  d^ease. 

I  The  patient  rambled  a  good  deal,  but  qnitc  in- 
coherently, and  knew  nobody. 

But  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
quite  quiet,  and  apparently  sleepmg :  so  Mrs. 
Dodd  stole  out  of  the  room  to  order  some  coffee 
for  Sampson  and  Edward.  They  were  nodding, 

■    worn  out  with  watching. 

I  Julia,  whose  high-strung  nature  could  dispense 
with  sleep  on  such  an  occasion,  was  on  her  Juwes 
praying  for  her  Father. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  the  bed,  like  a 
thunder^clap,  two  words  uttered  loud  wid  furi- 

I  ously : 

I       "  HaRDIE  !     VlLlAIS  !" 

TJp  started  the  drowsy  watchers,  and  rubbed 

I  their  eyes.  Tb^  had  heard  the  sound  but  not 
il  the  sense. 

I I  Julia  rose  from  her  knees  bewildraed  and 
I  i^hast :  she  had  caught  the  strange  words  dis- 
j.  tinotly;  words  tiiat  were  to  haunt  her  night  and 
1;  day. 

j!  Thejr  were  followed  immediately  by  a  bud 


groan :  and  tbe  stertorous  breathing  recom- 
menced, and  tbe  face  was  no  longer  pale,  but 
flushed  and  turgid.  On  this  Sampson  hurried 
Julia  from  the  room,  and,  with  Edward's  help, 
placed  David  on  a  stool  in  the  bath,  and  getting 
on  a  chair  discharged  half  a  buckst  of  cold  water 
on  his  head  :  the  patirait  gasped  :  another ;  and 
David  shuddered,  stared  wiluy,  utd  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  i  a  third,  and  he  staggered  to  his 
feet. 

At  this  moment  Hrs.  Dodd  coming  hastily  into 
the  room,  he  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  said. 
"Lucy!" 

She  ran  to  throw  her  arms  round  him,  but 
Sampson  interfered :  "Gently!  gently!"  said 
he;  "we  most  have  no  violent  emotions." 

"  Oh  no !  I  will  be  prudent."  And  she  stood 
quiet  with  her  arms  still  extended,  and  oried  for 
joy. 

They  got  David  to  bed  agaia,  and  Sampson 
told  Mrs.  Dodd  there  was  no  danger  now  from 
the  malady,  but  only  from  tbe  remeidies. 

And  in  fact  David  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion;  and  kept  muttering  unintelli- 
gibly. 

Dr.  Short  called  in  the  morning,  and  was  in- 
vited to  consult  with  Dr.  Sampson.  He  declined. 
"  Dr.  Sampson  is  a  iwtorious  quaok  :  no  physi- 
cian of  any  eminence  will  meet  him  in  consulta- 
tion." 

"  I  regret  that  resolution,"  said  Mrs.  Dodd, 
quietly,  "  as  it  will  deprive  me  of  the  advantage 
of  your  skill" 

Dr.  Short  bowed  sl»% :  "  I  shall  be  at  your' 
service,  madam,  whm  that  empiric  has  given  the 
patient  up."  And  he  drove  away. 

Osmtnid,  flnding  Sampson  inst^cd,  took  the 
pdlitio  Une ;  he  contrived  to  glide  by  fine  grada- 
tions into  the  empirio's  opinions,  without  recant- 
ing bis  own,  which  were  diametrical^  (^posed. 

Sampson,  before  he  shot  back  to  town,  askni 
him  to  provide  a  good  reliable  nurse. 

He  sent  a  young  wonuu  of  iron :  she  received 
Sampson's  instructions,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  sick  room  ;  and  was  jealous  of  Mrs. 
Dodd  and  Julia;  looked  on  them  as  mere  rival 
nurses,  amateurs,  who,  if  not  snubbed,  might 
ruin  tbe  professionals  :  she  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten in  the  hospitids  all  about  the  family  ^'ec- 
tions,  and  their  power  of  tunung  invalids  them- 
selves into  nurses. 

The  second  night  she  got  the  patient  all  to 
herself  for  four  hours ;  from  eleven  tUl  two. 

The  ladies  having  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, in  order  to  recruit  themselves  for  the 
work  they  were  not  so  mad  as  to  entrust  wholly 
to  a  hireling,  nurse's  feathers  smoothed  them- 
selves perceptibly. 

At  twelve  the  patient  was  muttering  and  mur- 
muring iuoessantly  about  wrecks,  and  money, 
and  things :  of  which  vam  babble  niuso  showed 
her  professional  contempt  by  nodding. 

At  12.30  she  slept. 

At  L20  she  amved  very  load,  and  woke  in- 
stantly at  the  sound. 

Couple 
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Bbe  took  the  thief  oat  of  the  oaodle,  and  vent 
like  a  good  sentinel  to  look  at  her  diarge. 

He  wM  not  there. 

She  rnbbed  her  eyes,  and  held  the  candle  over 
the  place  were  he  onght  to  be ;  vbeie,  in  fact^ 
he  most  be ;  for  he  was  far  too  weak  to  more. 

She  tore  the  bedclothes  down :  she  beat  and 
patted  the  dothes  with  her  left  hand,  and  tiw 
candle  began  to  shake  violently  in  her  right. 

The  bed  was  empty. 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  half  asle^,  yrbai  a  hurried 
tap  came  to  her  door :  she  started  np  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  great  dread  fell  on  her ;  was  David 
sinking  f 

"Ma'am!   Ma*am!  Is  he  here?" 

"  He !  Who  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Dodd,  bewildered. 

"  Why  ^  !  he  can't  be  far  off." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Dodd  had  opened  the  door ; 
and  her  ton^e  and  the  narse's  seemed  to  clash 
together,  so  fast  came  the  agitated  words  from 
each  in  torn ;  and,  crying  "  Oal\  my  son !  Alarm 
the  house !"  Mrs.  Dodd  ^rted  into  the  sick  room. 
Shewas  out  again  in  a  moment,  and  up  in  the  attics 
rousing  tho  maids,  vrhile  the  nurse  thundered  at 
Edward's  door,  and  Julia's,  and  rang  every  bell 
she  could  get  at.  The  inmates  were  soon 
alarmed,  and  flinging  on  their  clothes :  meantime, 
Mrs.  Dodd  and  the  nurse  scoured  the  house  and 
searched  every  nook  in  it  down  to  the  very  cellar ; 
they  found  no  David. 

But  they  found  Bomethiiig. 

The  street  dooriyar. 

It  was  a  dark  ^izzly  n^ht. 

Edward  took  one  r«td,  Mrs,  Dodd  and  Eliza- 
beth anotiier. 

They  were  no  sooner  gone,  than  Jultadrev  tlie 
nurse  into  a  room  ^^ar^  and  -asked  her  eagH^y 
if  her  Pather  bad  said  nothing. 

"  Said  nothing,  Miss  ?  Why  he  was  a  talking 
all  the  night  incessant." 

"Did  ho  say  anything  particular?  think  now." 

"  No,  Miss :  he  went  on  as  they  all  do  just 
before  a  change.  I  never  minds  'em ;  I  hear  so 
much  of  it." 

"  Oh  nurse  1  nurse !  hare  pity  on  me !  try 
and  recollect." 

"  Well,  Miss,  to  oblige  you  then ;  it  was  mostly 
fights  this  time— and  wrecks— and  villtuns — and 
iKinkera— and  sharks." 

"  Bankers  ?  ? !"  asked  Julia  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  and  villains,  they  come  once  or 
twice,,  but  most  of  the  time  it  was  sharks,  and 
ships,  and  money,  and— hotch-potch  I  call  it  the 
way  they  talk  :  bless  your  heart  they  know  no 
better:  everything  they  ever  saw,  or  read,  or  heard 
tell  of,  it  all  comes  out  higgledy-piggledy  just 
before  they  goes  off :  we  that  mokes  it  a  business 
never  takes  no  notice  of  what  they  says.  Miss : 
and  never  repeats  it  out  of  one  sick  bouse  into 
another :  that  you  waj/  zely  on." 

JnUa  scaroety  heard  this :  her  hands  were 
tight  to  her  brow  as  if  to  aid  her  to  think  with 
all  her  force. 


The  result  was,  she  told  Sarah  to  put  on  her 
bonnet :  and  rushed  up-stairs. 

She  was  not  gone  three  minutes ;  but  in  that 
short  interval  the  nurse's  tongue  and  Soiah's 
cUahed  together  swiftly  and  inoessantly. 

Julia  hurd  them.  She  came  down  with  a 
long  oloak  on,  whipped  the  hood  over  ber  head, 
bedkraied  Smb  qniekly,  and  darted  out.  Sarak 
fdJowed  instmctively,  but,  ne  tb^  had  gofiie 
maaj  yards  frau  the  honiw,  said,  "<&,  Was, 
wane  thinks  yon  had  much  better  not  go." 

"Nmaetbinks!  Norse  thinksl  What  does 
sbe  know  of  me  and  my  griefe?" 

"Why,  Miss,  she  is  a  very  eiperienoed  wo- 

man,  and  she  says  Oh  dear!  oh  dear! 

And  such  a  dark  cold  night  for  you  to  be 
out!" 

"Nurse?  Nurse?  What  did  she  say?" 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  you :  if  yom 
would  but  come  back  home  with  me !  Sbe  si^ya 
as  much  as  that  poor  master's  troubles  will  be 
over  long  before  we  can  get  to  him."  And  with 
this  Sarah  burst  out  sobbing. 

"Come  quicker,"  cried  Julia,  despairis^. 
But  after  a  wbOe  she  said,  "Tell  me ;  only  don't 
stop  me." 

"  Miss,  she  says  she  nursed  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
young  curate  that  died  last  Harvest-time  bat  one, 
you  know ;  and  he  lay  just  like  master,  and  she 
expecting  a  change  every  hour :  and  oh.  Hiss, 
she  met  him  ooming  dCiwn  stairs  in  his  aigfat- 
gownd :  and  he  said, '  Nnrse,  I  am  all  right  tow, 
says  ho,  and  died  momently  in  her  arms  at  the 
stair-foot.  And  she  nursed  an  old  fanner  that 
lay  as  weak  as  master,  and,  just  when  they  locked 
for  him  to  go,  lo  and  behold  him  dressed  and  ovt  ' 
di^ng  potatoes,  and  fell  down  dead  before  they 
cotdd  get  hands  on  him  mostly:  and  nune  have 
a  friend,  that  have  seen  more  than  sbe  hav^ 
which  she  is  older  than  nurse,  and  says  a  body's 
lifie  is  all  one  as  a  rushlight,  flares  up  stroa; 
momently,  jnst  before  it  goes  out  altogether. 
Dear  heart,  where  ever  oie  wo  going  to  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  r 

"  Don't  you  see  P  to  the  quay." 

"Ob,  don't  go  tiiere,Miss»  whatever!  I  can't 
abide  the  sight  of  the  water;  when  a  body's  in 
trouble."  Here  a  drunken  maa  confrmted  them, 
and  asked  them  if  they  wanted  a  beau :  and,  on 
their  slipping  past  him  in  silence,  followed  them, 
and  offered  repeatedly  to  treat  them.  Julb 
moaned,  and  hurried  faster.  "  Oh,  Miss,"  said 
Sarah,  "what  oould  you  expect,  euning  out  at 
this  time  of  night  P  I'm  sure  the  breath  is  all 
out  of  me  i  you  do  tear  along  so." 

"  Tear  P  we  are  crawling.  Ah,  Sarah,  you  are 
not  his  daughter.  There,  follow  me !  I  cannot 
go  so  slow."  And  she  set  off  to  run. 

Presently  she  passed  a  group  of  women  staod- 
ing  talking  at  a  comer  of  the  street ;  &od  win- 
dows were  open  with  nightcapped  heads  fimmed 
in  them. 

She  stopped  a  moment  to  catch  the  wonli^ ; 
they  were  talkmg  about  a  ghost  which  was  said 
to  have  just  passed  down  the  sircet;  and  dis- 
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I  oasBiag  vbethw  it  was  a  real  ghost,  or  a  trick  to 
:    frighten  people. 

■  Jnlia  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  redoubled  her 
t  ^leed,  and  was  soon  at  Mr.  Richard  Hardie's 
door :  bnt  the  street  was  deserted,  and  she  was 
\  bewildered,  and  b^an  to  think  she  had  been  too 
hasty  in  her  conjecture.  A  chill  came  orer  her 
i   impetuosity.    The  dark,  drizzly,  silent  night, 

I I  the  tall  masts,  the  smell  of  the  river,  how  strange 
!  it  all  seemed  :  nnd  she  to  be  there  alone  at  such 
I    an  hour. 

Presently  she  heai-d  voices  somewhere  near. 
'  I   She  crossed  over  to  a  passage  that  seemed  to 

I   lead  towards  them;  and  then  she  heard  the 

:  voices  plainly,  and  among  them  one  that  did  not 
■ '  mingle  with  the  others,  for  it  was  the  voice  she 
J    loved.   She  started  back  and  stood  irresolute. 

!   Would  he  be  displeased  with  her  P 
il      Feet  came  trampling  slowly  along  the  passage. 
His  voice  came  with  them. 

,      She  drew  back  and  looked  round  for  Sarah. 
.  I      While  she  stood  fluttering,  the  footsteps  cune 

;  close,  and  there  emeiged  from  the  passage  into 
!  I  the  fall  light  of  the  gas-lamp  Alfred  and  two 

\   policemen  carrying  a  silent,  senseless,  figar^  in  a 
, ;  night-gown,  with  a  great-coat  thrown  over  part 
of  him. 

]      '  It  was  her  Father}  mate  and  ghastly. 

The  policemen  still  tell  of  that  strange  meet- 
ing under  the  gas-light  by  Emrdie'a  Bmk:  and 
I    bow  the  young  lady  flung  her  arms  round  her 
;    father's  head,  and  took  him  for  dead,  and  kissed 
j    bia  pale  obeeks,  and  moaned  over  him ;  and  how 
;  I   the  young  gentleman  raised  her  against  her  will, 
'I   and  sobbed  over  her;  and  bow  they,  though 
'  j  policemen,  cried  like  children.  And  to  them  I 
must  refer  the  reader :  I  bare  not  the  akill  to 
convey  the  situation. 

j  They  got  more  policemen  to  help,  and  carried 

I !  him  to  Albion  Villa. 

I  On  the  way,  something  cold  and  mysterious 

;  seemed  to  have  come  between  Julia  and  Alfred. 

[  Tiiey  walked  apart  in  gloomy  silence  broken  only 

I  by  foreboding  sighs. 

I  I  pass  over  the  tempest  of  emotions  under 

;'  which  that  sad  burden  entered  Albion  Villa; 

I  and  hurry  to  the  next  marked  event. 

I I  Next  day  the  patient  had  lost  his  extreme 
,  I  pallor,  and  wore  a  certain  uniform  sallow  hue ; 
'1  and  at  noon,  just  before  Sampson's  return,  he 

opened  his  eyes  wide  and  fixeid  them  on  Mrs. 

.  i  Dodd  and  Julia,  who  were  now  his  nurses.  They 

j  hailed  this  with  delight,  and  held  their  bi«athto 

'  I  hear  him  speak  to  them  the  first  sweet  words  of 

;  reviving  life  and  iove. 

I  Bntsoon  to  theirsoipriBeandgrief  they  found 
I ,  be  did  not  knowtbem.  ^Diey  spoke  to  him,  each 

I I  in  turn,  and  told  lum  piteous^  who  tiiey  were, 
and  implored  him  wttb  tears  to  know  tbem>  and 

i  apeak  to  them.  But  no,  be  fixed  astouy  gase 

!  on  tbem,  that  made  tbnn  shudder ;  and  ^eir 

!  beloved  voices  passed  over  him  like  an  idle 
wind. 


San^soD,  wim  he  oame»  found  the  ladies  weep- 
ing by  the  bedside. 

They  greeted  bim  with  affection,  Julia  espe- 
cially t  the  bdsterous  coutrovexaialist  bad  come 
out  a  gentle,  zealous,  artist,  in  presence  of  a  real 
danger. 

Dr.  Sampson  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened  in  his  absence.  He  stepped  to  the 
bedside  cheerfully;  and  the  ladies*  eyes  were 

bent  keenly  on  bis  face  in  silence. 

He  had  no  sooner  cast  eyes  on  David  than  his 
countenance  fell,  and  his  hard  but  expressive 
features  filled  with  concern. 

That  was  enough  for  Mrs.  Dodd :  "And  he 
does  not  know  me,"  she  cried :  "  he  does  not 
know  my  voice.  Sis  voice  would  call  me  back 
from  the  grave  itself.  He  is  dying.  He  will 
never  speak  to  me  again.  OIi,  my  poor  orphan 
girl!" 

"No!  no!"  said  Sampson,  "you  are  quite 
mbtaken  :  he  will  not  die.   But  " 

His  tongue  said  no  more.  His  grave  and 
sombre  face  spoke  volumes. 


AN  ESCAPE  FROM  PRISON. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1803,  my  ship,  ttie 
brig  Rachel,  of  Liverpool,  two  hundred  and 
forty  tons  burden,  sixteen  guns  and  thirty-five 
men,  was  captured,  wldle  on  her  voyage  to 
Honduras,  b;  the  French  frigate  Vaillant,  com- 
manded \>j  one  Captain  Etienne. 

On  arnving  at  Bordeaux  we  were  lodged  in 
a  filtby  fort,  and  on  the  fifth  daj  we  commenced 
our  march  to  Verdun,  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
distant,  each  of  us  receiving  thirty  sous  a  dar 
for  travelling  expenses.  On  the  thirty-sixta 
day  we  entered  Vf^on,  having  made  on  average 
march  of  eighteen  miles  a  day.  At  the  citadel, 
the  commandant  took  a  careful  description  of 
our  persons,  we  signed  onr  parole>  and,  having 
had  billets  given  us  on  the  various  inns,  were 
turned  loose  mto  the  town. 

The  detenus  lodged  at  the  different  inns  and 
'  shops  in  the  town,  employed  themselves  chiefij 
in  gambling.  A  young  man  named  J-— having 
just  come  into  a  large  legacy,  tried  to  break 
the  bank,  but  eventually  lost  all  he  had,  besides 
a  large  sum  he  borrowed  from  the  bankers. 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this,  shut  him  up  in 
the  Tour  d'AngoulSme,  hoping  that  his  friends 
would  send  and  dischaige  his  debts ;  but  thej 
left  him  to  his  bread -and -water.  Another 
poor  young  fellow,  surgeon  of  a  gun-brig  that 
had  run  ashore  off  Dunkirk,  lost  all  his  money ; 
he  borrowed  a  rouleau  of  fifty  Louis  and  lost 
them ;  he  then  drew  bills  upon  his  a^nt  and 
forged  his  senior  officer's  signature  as  mdorser, 
and  all  these  too  he  lost.  He  then  invited  bis 
friends  to  a  grand  supper,  and  next  morning 
was  found  de^  in  bed^ — be  had  poisoned  him- 
self; an  empty  laudanum-bottle  was  upon  the 
table,  labelied,  "Tlie  Cure  for  all  Diseases;" 
scattenkl  near  it  were  scraps  of  paper  on  which 
the  poor  felbw  bad  been  praotising  Captain  B.*8 
8^saaluTe. 
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A  friend  of  mine  was  a  oonstaat  specalator 
on  the  red  and  black,  and  got  very  mucn  in  deht. 
One  eight  he  made  a  great  coup  and  won,  be 
instant^  scooped  up  the  money,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  ran  out  and  Imocked  up  his  creditors,  and 
paid  every  soul  of  them. 

A  purser's  cleric  lost  a  montli's  pay,  and  then 
tried  to  borrow  a  couple  of  crowns  of  tlie  banker. 
He  was  asked  for  security;  he  instantly  took 
out  a  knife  and  cut  off  the  lobe  of  his  right 
ear ;  the  money  was  given  him. 

There  were  but  fewdeatiis  among  the  prisoners. 
Amongst  those  wlio  died,  however,  were  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tweedalc.  Per- 
mission could  not  be  obtained  to  send  their 
bodies  to  England.  There  was  also  a  young 
TVestmorelaDa  doctor  who  had  run  over  to 
France  just  for  a  few  days,  and,  the  war  break- 
ing out,  was  detained.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  One  day*  while  out  bathing,  I  came  on 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  my  countrymen,  a  naval 
officer  who  had  just  been  shot  in  a  duel.  He 
had  been  forced  to  the  field  against  his  will  by  a 
threat  to  deprive  him  of  his  rank  if  he  did  not 
fight. 

Weaned  at  last  of  this  idle  and  profitless  life, 
I  determined  to  make  my  escape  with  three 
friends.  It  was  first  necessary  that  we  aiiould 
not  injure  our  bondsmen  by  breaking  our  parole ; 
but  before  guarding  against  this  we  bought 
maps,  gimlets,  small  loclt  saws,  knapsacks,  and 
oilskin  capes.  We  then  collected  a  quantity  of 
small  rope,  and  bound  it  round  our  bodies  under 
our  clothes ;  the  sawa  we  hid  in  the  crowns  of 
our  hats.  We  then  stayed  out  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed time,  andf  as  we  had  expected,  were 
ordered  up  into  the  citadel  (convent)  for  several 
days'  confinement. 

About  6ve  o'clock  X  descended  the  stairs  lead- 
ing from  the  citadel  and  the  adjoining  church, 
and  bored  holes  with  a  gimlet  all  round  the 
panels  of  the  door,  then  with  my  knife  cut  it  all 
through  but  one  comer,  I  then  filled  the  nicks 
with  tallow  and  sprinkled  ashes  over  it.  This 
took  me  about  half  an  hour.  AH  this  time  one 
of  my  friends  guarded  the  stairs.  We  went  to 
bed  at  eight,  and  at  ten  the  gendarmes  visited  the 
rooms,  as  they  were  compelled  to  do  every  two 
hours.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  called  my 
three  frienda  and  stole  dotfn.  To  my  horror, 
the  panel,  instead  of  breaking  qnietly  off,  made 
n  noise  like  a  pistol,  but  it  luckily  caused  no 
alarm.  I,  and  King,  and  Innis,  were  tliroi^h 
in  a  moment,  but  Alison  (a  purser),  a  big  man, 
stuck  fast,  and  kept  crying  out  lustily,  "  Full, 
pull we  eventuafly  pulled  him  through.  Then 
crossing  the  church  we  climbed  up  one  of  the 
ivindows  by  the  iron  bars,  but  found  the  tracery 
too  small  to  let  us  through.  Tlien  groping 
about  for  another  place,  we  upset  a  clothes- 
horse  (the  church  had  been  turned  into  a  store- 
room), and  this  made  a  fearful  noise  ;  the  dogs 
harked  and  the  guard  turned  out ;  but  we  were 
not  discovered. 

Soon  after,  all  was  quiet.  We  mounted  an 
altar  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir,  and  finding 
a  part  of  a  window  wiihout  glass  or  ban. 


dropped  quietly  some  six  feet  into  the  convent 
garden.  We  bad  then  a  tiled  wall  to  annnoaiit. 
We  got  up  by  means  of  a  rail,  and  unroofed  a 
place,  unobserved  by  a  neighbouring  seatiiiel. 
As  the  church  eiodk  struck  one,  the  last  of  us 
descended  and  walked  across  the  green  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  general's  house,  then  unoccopied. 
To  our  astonishment,  we  almost  ran  against  a 
sentinel,  but  he  was  probably  a  new  conscript 
and  frightened,  for  he  challenged  os,  hut  gave 
no  alarm.  We  darted  into  the  general's  garden, 
Innis  foremost.  He  leapt  over  a  wall  three 
feet  high,  expecting  the  fall  to  be  trifling,  but  he 
fouud  tuat  he  hod  to  drop  twenty  feet.  He  then 
called  out  to  us  softly,  to  ease  ourselTes  down : 
which  we  did. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  sentry-box,  with 
the  sentinel  asleep.  We  passed  him,  and  I,  fore- 
most, got  over  the  rampart  and  was  standing  on 
tbe  conlon,  when  Inms,  who  had  better  eyes, 
came  up  and  warned  me  of  danger.  Another 
moment  and  I  should  have  bren  dashed  to 
pieces ;  there  was  a  fall  of  sixty  feet.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  sight  of  the  sentinel  had  confused 
us,  and  we  could  not  see  the  spot  where  we  had 
intended  to  descend,  and  where  the  &H  was 
only  about  thirty-five  feet. 

We  had  no  time  to  lose.  We  stripped  and  un- 
wound our  rope,  and  tied  one  end  to  a  stone. 
We  had  previously  drawn  lots  which  should  be 
the  last,  and  I  had  drawn  it.  When  my  turn 
came,  I  found  the  cord  so  stretclied,  90 
smoothed  down  and  so  slimv,  that  it  would  not 
support  my  wei^t.  I  fe&  flat  on  my  back 
about  twenty  feet.  I  lieard  Alison  say :  "  He  is 
killed;"  but  I  soon  undeceived  him  byjam|Hi^ 
on  my  feet.  We  then  scrambled  out  of  the  diy 
fosse  and  reached  a  wood  where  ve  had  hid  our 
stores.  Just  as  I  was  stooping  to  open  my  knap- 
sack, I  fainted,  but  soon  recovered.  Alison, 
too,  had  hurt  his  ankles  in  falling,  and  could 
scarcely  stand.  After  having  eaten  &nd  drunk,  we 
took  some  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dayl^t 
penetrated  further  into  the  wood.  About  five 
we  heard  the  gun,  a  signal  for  the  peasants  to 
hunt  us.  About  ten  wo  heard  voices  and  a 
rustling  among  the  buslies,  but  no  one  came 
very  near  us.  Innis,  who  was  a  doctor,  as  soon 
as  all  was  quiet,  bled  Alison's  ankles  and  ex- 
amined my  oack. 

Here  we  la^  four  days,  the  first  two  6n^  tbe 
last  two  oontmual  rain.  Tbe  third  night  I  was 
better,  and  able  to  go  with  Innis  two  miles  to 
fill  our  canteens  at  a  rivulet.  On  the  fifth  night 
Alison's  ankles  grew  stronger,  and  we  left  tbe 
wood,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Meuse. 

In  the  middle  of  the  river  there  was  land, 
connected  by  bridges  with  an  island  on  ettlier 
side.  We  passed  through  one,  where  every 
one  seemed  asleep;  but  as  we  stepped  on  the 
first  bridge  the  church  bell  began  to  toll  tbe 
tocsin.  On  approaching  tiie  second,  we  were 
met  with  three  or  four  pistol-shots.  By  this 
time  all  the  villagers  were  up,  sounding  their 
horns  and  shouting.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  enemy  was  before  and  behind,  and  none 
of  us  could  swim.   We  turned  off  the  road  and 
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lan  alone  tlie  bonk ;  to  our  great  joy,  at  tlie  end 
I  of  tlic  island  we  found  a  hoeX,  iuoiped  into  it, 
I  and  in  a  moment  were  across  and  out  of  hearing. 
At.  dajliglit  we  found  ourselves  in  a  forest,  where 
all  the  brushwood  liad  been  cut  down,  and  we 
bad  to  bide  ourselves  behind  the  tree  trunks, 
and  keep  a  bright  look-out  till  dai^. 

We  tnarchea  all  night,  and  lay  ia  the  woods 
all  day,  auffaziagon^  from  want  of  dear  re- 
freshing water.   When  we  had  plenty  of  water, 
'    wc  shaved  and  washed.  We  had  bronght  provi- 
aions  foreigliteeu  days.   A  day's  dlowaiMiB  was 
one  inch  ana  a  half  of  Bologna  sausage,  a  quarter 
'    of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  two  mouthfub  of 
faraiidr,  measured  in  a  shaving^bmsh  ease.  Our 
sleep  by  day  was  disturbed,  fint  by  the  cold  and 
I    then  by  the  heat. 

_  By  the  help  of  our  maps,  we  kept  in  a  pretty 
direct  course,  never  entering  a  house,  nor  speak- 
ing to  more  than  two  persons.    One  direoted  ua 
j    round  the  town  of  Toul,  without  asking  a  ques- 
tion.   The  other  invited  us  to  his  cottage,  end 
guided  us  for  sevenl  miles,  taking  us  for  runa- 
way oouscripta. 
On  the  eleventh  day  it  rained  inonsantly,  and 
I    we  bad  to  sit  a^ainat  the  loots  of  treesi  cold, 
wet,  and  hungry,  afraid  of  faliinff  over  preci- 
pices.  Alison  s  ankles  began  to  &il  him  again, 
and  he  bad  grown  thin  m>m  pain  and  fatigue. 
That  uight  we  started  sooner  than  usual,  Ihougfa 
I    not  until  near  dark.   About  half-past  tea  we 
^    entered  the  small  town  of  Ciiannes,  thinking 
^    the  min  would  keep  the  inhabitants  in-doors. 

On  passing  a  comer  a  gendvme  demanded  our 
I    passports.    Innis,  who  Knew  French  perfectly, 
coollv  produced  some  letters  from  his  bankers, 
and  aeclared  tliey  were  the  new  sort  of  paasports 
'    issued  nt  Paris.   Just  as  we  thought  we  had 
safely  huinbug[;ed  him,  in  came  a  brigadier,  and 
good  humouredly  said,  "  Ah,  gentlemen,  I  am 
I    glad  to  see  you ;  I  hare  been  expecting  you  for 
I    above  a  wew and  then  pulling  out  a  paper, 
read  our  names  and  descriptions.  Finding 
ourselves  caught,  we  made  the  best  of  it,  ana 
invited  the  bngadier  and  gendarme  to  share 
some  dinner.   The  gendarme  told  us  that  he 
had  been  in  bed,  but  that,  having  been  sent  by 
his  wife  to  tlie  apothecuy,  he  had  been  talking 
with  some  acquaintance,  who  kept  him  until  we 
had  liappened  to  come  up. 
I       The  next  day  we  were  sent  back  to  Verdun, 
,    where  all  our  friends  were  waiting  to  receive 
I   us.   We  were  instantly  put  into  the  tower 

I  d'Angouleme  and  searched.   They  cut  open  <}ur 

II  buttons  to  search  for  money,  and  took  away 
'  our  knives,  rasors,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
11  But  they  did  not  leave  me  so  bare  as  they 
I  imuginetC  for  I  kept  five  double  Louis  sewn 
,  <  inside  my  flannel  waistcoat,  and  one  under  tbe 

■  I   arm  of  my  coat.    We  were  ironed  and  shut  up 

in  the  round  tower. 

A  few  days  after,  we  were  sent  to  Bitche : 
ten  leagues  north  of  Strasbuq^,  a  fortress 
situated  upon  a  rock  in  the  midiit  of  a  VHlley. 

■  lu  the  little  souterrain  we  found  twenty  Engliah- 
^   men,  chiffly  masters  of  mereiiant  sliips,  and 

Diid^puien,  and  in  tho  contiguous  grand  sou* 


terrmn,  about  one'  hundred  and  seventy  British 
seamen.  My  companions  here  were  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  sweepings — all  the  most  violent  aud 
dissolute  of  the  prisoners  from  Yerdun — smug- 
glers, gamblers,  duellists,  and  thieves. 

Few  attempts  to  escape  from  Bitche  had  sue- 
ceeded ;  the  walls  were  so  lofty,  the  guard  so 
good.  A  ship's  carpenter,  who  escaped  and  was 
taken  trying  to  swim  over  the  Rliine  with  his 
son,  a  little  boy,  on  his  back,  was  brou^t  to 
tlie  grand  souterrain.  He  had  not  been  in  long 
before  he  again  attempted  to  escape.  He  one 
night  forced  two  wooden  doors,  and  undermined 
one  or  two  iron  doors.  On  the  awful  oigiit  when 
the  last  door  was  to  be  passed,  a  spy  informed  tbe 
commandant.  Just  as  three  prisoners  had  stepped 
through,  the  gendarmes  in  waiting  fired  on  them, 
and  then  cnt  them  down  with  their  sabres.  The 
carpenter  and  a  companion  were  killed ;  the 
third  jumped  back  tiirough  the  door  and  escaped. 
His  son  was  afterwards  one  of  four  daring  boys 
who  descended  an  angle  of  the  citadel  at  Verdun 
without  a  rope,  but  were  recaptured,  brought 
bade,  and  wbpped. 

On  another  occasion,  on  Italian  pristmer  hid 
himself  in  the  oavem  trail  of  the  prison,  three 
hundred  feet  deep ;  he  escaped,  but  was  recap- 
tured, uid  sent  to  the  galle^. 

Another  time.  Lieutenant  Essel  and  five 
sailors  escaped  through  a  grating  wliich  they 
had  loosened,  haviiur  previously  made  a  rope 
out  of  their  linen.  UatortuDately,  iust  as  they 
were  in  the  embrasure  about  to  aescend,  the 
sergeant  of  the  rounds  came  by  and  fell  over  the 
rt^e  they  bad  fastened.  In  their  alarm,  tlioy 
went  ^wn  the  rope  too  rapidly  and  too  near 
tt^ther,  and  it  snapped.  Tlie  lieutenant  was 
ilind  before  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  having 
stnu&agdnst  a  jutting  rock.  Only  one  mid- 
shipman oould  move  away,  and  he  was  recap- 
tured in  the  morning.  Yet,  although  the  four 
had  dropped  ninety  feet,  only  one  man's  leg  was 
broken. 

As  the  winter  approached,  I  and  Innis  and 
Alison  commenced  making  preparations  for  a 
second  attempt  We  purchased  coarse  linen, 
and  made  it  up  during  the  night  into  rope. 
Tbe  bturack  in  which  we  were  confined  had  two 
fronts,  with  a  wall  running  lengthwise  through 
the  centre,  the  staircases  on  opposite  sides  com- 
municating by  doors  which  were  locked.  The 
one  side  was  strongly  guarded,  but  on  the  otiier 
no  sentinels  were  placed  till  eight  o'clock  at 
nwht.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  (on  the  20th 
of^November),  we  foroed  open  the  inner  lock, 
and  then  tried  to  out  out  the  olafflp  by  which 
the  outer  clasp  was  secured;  bat  our  knives 
making  little  impression,  we  put  a  stiff  piece 
of  iron  within  and  across  the  keyhole  of  the 
box  lock,  to  which  we  fi^tened  tlie  end  of 
a  strong  cord.  Twelve  of  us  then  got  hold  of 
it,  and  pulling  all  together,  open  it  flew.  All 
this  time  we  kept  shouting,  to  prevent  the  five 
gen^rmes  who  lived  in  tlic  room  below,  hearing 
us.  A  working  party  then  ascended  the  stairs, 
while  those  in  the  room  beluw  kept  \tp  the  noise. 
After  a  long  and  fnutless  attempt,  we  found  the 
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S'mlet  too  amal!;  ire  therefore  went  to  bed 
ooding  orer  our  certain  remoral  to  the 
dungeon  the  next  morning.  Rising  early,  a 
thought  struck  me.  I  fiUed  up  the  gimlet, 
holes  with  taUow  and  ashu}  then  boring  holes 
where  the  nails  of  the  oiamp  had  been,  I  tied 
the  clamp  on  Bgtin  and  shut  the  door.  It  was 
a  dark  foggy  morning,  and  the  gendarme  never 
!  detected  the  state  of  the  oiamp.  Next  daj  we 
got  a  large  gimlet  from  an  &iglisb  gentleman 
who  was  on  parole  in  the  town. 

The  night  we  chose  was  one  to  our  mind. 
It  blew  bard,  with  sleet  and  snow.  In  the  even- 
ing, directly  alter  muster,  we  placed  ourselves 
in  a  row  along  both  stairs  to  pass  the  alarm  if 
anything  happened.  One  of  us,  with  an  axe, 
!  started  all  the  "^'1"  at  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
and  oat  through  tlie  Inst  piank.  Once  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  we  darted  across,  and 
futened  our  rope  to  a  stone  in  one  of  the  em- 
brasures. We  descended  with  great  rapidity  a 
distance  of  about  ninety  feet,  laeeiating  oar 
hands  with  the  rope,  which  we  had  bound  with 
hard  tvine.  The  drawbridge  was  still  down ; 
we  crossed  it,  and  divided  into  three  parties. 
We  hod  scarcely  cleared  the  town  before  the 
guQ  fired  to  give  the  alarm.  We  made  for  the 
first  wood,  and  walked  till  five  o'clock,  when 
we  sat  down  to  rest,  uncertain  whether  we  were 
I    going  right  or  wrong. 

'       At  daybreak  I  found  I  was  the  only  man  who 
I    had  the  lull  use  of  his  hands.  Some  of  the  party 
'    had  their  fingers  cut  to  the  bone ;  others  had 
scarcely  any  whole  akin  remaining  on  the  p^ms 
of  their  hands.   I  was  surgeon.    I  cut  off 
strips  from  their  shirts,  and  bound  up  their 
I  wounds.  We  had  only  half  a  loaf  and  a  ohtdder 
of  brandy.  Alison  had  had  a  ham,  which  he 
had  tried  to  bring  down  the  wall  in  his  teeth, 
but  it  fell  and  was  lost.  At  night,  cold,  hongry, 
and  henumhed,  we  reached  the  small  town  of 
Niederhrun,  where  one  of  our  party  was  taken 
ill,  and  we  had  to  venture  into  a  lonely  wine- 
house,  where  the  heat  of  the  store  made  ua  ail 
j    ill,  and  took  away  our  appetites.   We  hired  a 
guide,  and  went  on  till  we  camo  to  a  village, 
'    where  we  paid  a  crown  to  two  men  thrashing  oy 
candlelight,  to  conceal  us  under  the  straw  tor  a 
few  hours.   We  lay  unmolested  for  an  hour, 
when  a  man  and  woman  discovered  us,  called 
xa  thieves,  and  roused  the  village ;  but  we  es- 
caped. 

Next  day,  as  we  were  going  along,  cold, 
lame,  and  hungry,  we  met  a  douanier,  and  gave 
him  fifteen  Louis  to  take  us  across  the  Rhine. 
As  we  were  crossing  a  bridge,  twenty  or  thirty 
!   armed  men  ran  out  at  us.   All  of  us  were  cap- 
'   turcd  but  Innis  and  myself,  who  were  taken  a 
few  hours  after,  just  as  we  were  unchaining  a 
boat  to  cross  the  Rhine.   Tlie  surgeon  who 
;   dressed  our  hands  told  us  that  they  would 
have  mortified  if  exposed  much  longer  to  the 
weather. 

On  our  return,  the  commandant  accused  as 
of  iuj^ratitude,  and  of  breaking  our  parole.  Tlwn 
ordenng  us  sternly  down  to  the  petit  soaterrun, 
lie  said; 


"  I  have  been  hitherto  a  lamb^  bat  you  will 
now  find  me  a  tiger." 

Our  place  of  confinement  was  a  room  about 
twenty-five  feet  by  ten,  havi^  a  gnard 
running  the  vhote  length.  The  psAsage  to 
the  room  was  guarded  by  two  doors,  ana  the 
entrance  into  it  ^  other  two,  the  wbU  being 
four  feet  thidc.  We  soon'  found  that  the  room 
above  us  was  unoccupied,  and  had  no  bars  to 
the  window.  Our  difficulties  were,  however,  now 
fourfold. 

How  to  get  to  the  window ! 

How  to  descend  bom  the  window  by  the  tin  ' 
spout  which  was  in  the  roof,  and  projected  two 
feet  from  the  wall ! 

How  to  elude  the  sentind  who  paced  round 
the  tower ! 

How  to  descend  quietly  so  as  not  to  awaken 
thejailer,  who  slept  under  us,  and  whose  window  ! 
we  shonld  have  to  pass !  j 

Our  plans  were  soon  made.  We  cut  op  sheets  j 
blankets,  shirts,  trousers,  and  towels.  Our  Triads 
smoked  in  needles,  thread,  and  linen,  almost  ' 
daily.  My  companions  were  now  anxious  to  be  , 
off ;  hut  I,  having  the  master  instrument  (the 
gimlet  obliged  Uiem  to  wait  my  pleasure,  and  ' 
stay  till  I  had  raised  twenty-one  Louis  in  tfae  j 
town  and  paid  my  debts. 

Our  rope,  reinforced  by  a  last  pair  of  new  ] 
sheets,  was  now  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  ' 
long,  and  we  were  ready.  We  took  the  precautitm, 
this  time,  of  covering  the  upper  end  with  strips 
of  an  old  brown  coat,  as  its  wliiteness  had  on  the 
last  occasion  caught  the  sergeant's  eye,  when  be 
went  round  to  post  the  sentmels. 

Tlie  13th  of  Febmaty  being  a  ffood  nig^t, 
that  is,  squally  and  dmic,  we  resolved  to  start. 
That  montine  we  laid  in  a  good  store  of  beef-  ' 
steaks  and  brandy,  and  wished  oar  tnends 
good-by.  When  all  was  quiet,  we  b^an  bj 
sticking  a  mattress  against  the  window  to  pre- 
vent the  light  bemg  seen ;  we  then  piled  tlie 
rest  of  the  mattresses  one  upon  another,  and 
began  to  break  down  the  oeUing  with  an  old 
poker. 

The  dust  nearly  smothered  us,  and  when  we 
got  through  the  plaster  we  found,  instead  of  . 
laths,  oak  battens  and  beams  eighteen  indies  ' 
square.   Then  came  the  floor  of  the  next  atorj,  ' 
which  was  of  three-inch  oak,  with  knots  so  hard  , 
that  thCT  twisted  tlie  gimlet.  At  about  ten  we 
bea^  the  jailer  onloek  the  outer  door;  this  ! 
seemed  to  turn  as  to  stone ;  but  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  for  he  was  only  going  to  bed.  After  giving 
him  a  reasonable  time  to  compose  himself,  we 
recommenced,  when  our  saw  broke  in  one  of  the  ' 
mortises.   We  sat  down  in  despair,  when  all  of  ! 
a  sudden  Innis  leaped  up,  and  cried,  "  Where 
are  the  pieces  P  I  ain  not  going  to  give  up  in  this 
way !"  With  the  help  of  his  knife,  a  piece  of 
wood  and  some  twine,  he  contrived  a  handle, 
to  our  great  joy,  which  answered  the  purpose. 
At  three  in  the  morning,  after  nine  hours' nard 
and  unceasing  labour,  the  loat  stroke  was  given, 
and  the  way  made  dear. 

The  affecting  part  of  the  concern  came  next : 
we  had  to  part  with  two  of  our  sick  companions. 
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It  was  painful  to  as,  but  what  must  it  have  been 
to  them ! 

The  parting  OYcr,  we  scrambled  thvougb  the 
hole,  and  our  enterprise  began. 

Arrived  in  the  upper  room,  we  had  a  clear 
view  or  the  two  sides  of  the  building.  It  was  a 
dark  wild  morning,  bloving  wild  and  squallvt 
and  bj  a  break  in  the  clouds  we  could  see  the 
distant  sentry  snug  in  his  box. 

The  first  of  us  who  went  down,  earned  the 
rope  with  two  pieces  of  iron  to  stick  in  the  walls 
to  keep  it  firm.  It  was  Alison,  the  heaviest ; 
but  the  spout  lield  firm  and  made  no  noise. 
One  of  those  who  reinamed,  threw  down  the 
rope  when  we  were  all  safe,  and  the  last  man 
threw  it  over  the  wall.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few 
minutefa  we  found  ourselves  safe  at  llie  bottom 
of  the  second  rampart.  Our  first  descent  had 
been  seventy  or  eighty  feet :  our  second,  forty 
or  forty-five.  We  now  began  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  being  clear  of  the  fort  vithont 
having  hurt  a  hair  of  our  heads. 

But,  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than  forty 
yards,  when  we  came  to  another  rampart,  ana 
then  Wheelan  (one  of  oar  party)  suddenly  re- 
membered that  there  were  uireo  ramparts,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  said,  "  And  this  is  the  very 
place  woere  Davis  broke  his  thigh  last  year ;" 
Out  still  he  could  not  remember  the  height.  De- 
termining to  go  on  and  make  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
we  cut  off  about  nine  feet  of  rope.  It  was 
up-eed  that  the  two  last  should  hold  the  rope  for 
the  others,  and  that  their  predecessors,  if  safe, 
should  catch  the  others,  aud  break  their  fall. 
Aiter  three  had  landecL  Alison  be^d  me  to  let 
him  go  before  me,  and  I  consented.  I  in  mv  turn 
anived  safe.  'Wlieelan,  who  came  last,  fell,  and 
broke  his  tendon  Achilles. 

Poor  fellow  1  He  begged  th^t  ve  would  carry 
him  up  to  the  fort  gate,  but  we  were  in  the 
situation  of  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle ;  we 
had  no  tune  to  mourn  &Uen  eomi»ni<mB,  but 
had  to  push  on  or  be  vanquished.  We  oonld  do 
no  more  than  place  him  in  an  easy  position, 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  wish  him  good-by. 

On  looking  round,  we  were  surprisea  and  hurt 
to  find  two  of  our  party  gone,  and  much  more 
BO  when  Alison  told  us  tLat  they  had  tried  to 

fiersuadc  him  and  Innis  to  go  with  them,  saying 
hey  were  safe,  and  why  should  the^  risk  waiting 
for  the  others  ?  We  were  now  m  the  ditch ; 
we  nin  along  it  until  we  came  to  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  glacis ;  ou  arriving  at  the  top,  we 
made  straight  Tor  tlie  mountains.  At  daybreak 
we  scramlued  up  a  hill,  and,  sighting  a  small 
wood  between  two  roads,  made  for  it.  We  saw 
people  pass  and  repass  the  whole  day,  but  we 
still  lay  there  undistorbed,  although  wo  eoold 
bear  the  signal-gno,  and  knew  we  were  not  yet 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  fort. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  came  to  a  village, 
which,  by  the  number  of  lights  seemed  to  oe 
a  large  one.  We  tried  to  get  round  it,  but  in 
doing  so  Alison  fell,  first  into  a  quarry  and  then 
down  a  declivity.  Fearing  to  make  any  further 
attempts,  we  waited  until  midnight  in  an  old  roof- 
less building,  and  while  we  were  there  it  rain^ 


heavily.  Wlien  nil  was  quiet,  and  the  lights 
were  out,  we  entered  the  village,  which  was 
knee-deep  in  mud.  We  had  not  got  far,  when  a 
dog  barked.  Tliis  brought  a  man  out  and  he 
blew  his  horn,  so  we  ran  across  a  swampy  com- 
mon, and  followed  the  course  of  a  large  river 
till  we  came  to  a  wood,  where  we  slept  till  day- 
Ught. 

Daring  the  next  forenoon  we  skirted  the 
wood,  looking  for  a  lone  hoose,  aud  at  last  found 
one.  Just  at  dark  we  went  up  to  it  and  found 
a  man  in  the  court-yard  dressing  a  pig.  luside 
was  another  man,  who  told  us  we  could  have 
some  wine ;  he  recognised  Alison,  and  said : 
"But  you  are  from  Bitehe,  I  heard  the  gun 
yesterday  morning."  We  did  not  deuv  it,  but  he 
cheued  us  up  and  promised  not  to  betrav  us ; 
and  he  bade  us  go  up-stairs  lest  any  of  the  forest 
guards  should  come  in.  All  that  his  house 
afforded  he  brought  out  in  a  frank  open  way, 
and  for  six  crowns  lent  us  his  own  servant  as  a 
guide. 

Next  day  we  rested  under  a  cliff  in  a  fir 
wood,  where,  except  some  goats  with  bells  round 
their  necks,  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  us. 
The  same  lu^it  we  ascended  one  of  the  Yosges 
mountains^  in  a  dreadful  thunder-storm,  and  with 
the  rain  bursting  down  like  a  water-spout.  Find- 
ing no  oover,  we  had  to  make  a  gigantic  effort  for 
tired  men  and  scramble  to  the  summit. 

Alison,  a  robust  man  standing  six  feet  high, 
aud  able  to  take  a  chair  iu  liis  teeth  and 
throw  it  over  his  head,  was  here  seized  with  a 
fever  and  unable  to  go  further,  so  we  sat  by  him, 
though  we  heard  voioes  all  round  us.  In  a  little 
while  two  woodmen  approached,  told  us  there 
was  DO  fear  of  gendarmes,  lighted  us  a  fire,  and 
went  and  got  Alison  some  soup,  and  the  rest  some 
bread  and  wine.  Alison  having  revived,  one 
of  these  honest  fellove  offered  to  see  us  out  of 
the  mountains.  He  prooured  us  a  man  at  mid- 
night, who,  for  six  nancs,  offered  to  guide  us 
throu^i  the  adjoining  viUage,  which  was  half  a 
mile  iong,  intersected  by  two  rivers,  aud  close 
to  the  REine.  To  our  great  joy  we  got  through 
unmolested,  without  even  a  d<^  barking.  That 
night  we  slept  in  a  swamp,  on  beds  made  of 
brandies  that  we  tore  down  from  the  trers.  We 
were  by  this  time  so  aooustomed  to  fatigue  that 
we  slept  soundly  in  this  horrible  place,  although 
it  mined  bard  all  night. 

Our  new  guide  did  all  he  could  to  terrify  us, 
declaring  that  every  horsemmi  he  met  was  a 
gendarme  and  dnnuodiiu  liis  money  beforehand. 
Next  day,  anotluar  gmaB  took  ua  across  tbo 
Rhine  on  a  lort  of  raft  made  of  five  boards, 
and,  afta  a  fresh  demand  for  crowns,  we  leaned 
ashwe  m  Baden,  abont  five  leagues  below 
Strasburr.  This  was  the  seventh  day  since 
we  kft  Bitcbe,  yet  in  direct  distance  we  were 
not  yet  more  tiian  twelve  leagues  from  the 
fortress. 

We  now  (with  seven  Louis  in  our  pockets) 
commenced  our  march  of  four  hundred  miles 
throuf^  an  enemy's  country.  Unfortunately, 
we  hod  forgotten  the  nsmes  of  all  the  places 
between  the  Bhine  and  Uhn,  for  which  phwe 
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we  were  bonnd ;  bnt  at  last,  after  many  in- 
quiries, we  bit  npon  a  direct  route. 

In  the  Blaok  Forest  we  came  to  a  wine-hooM, 
and  were  startled  at  aeeiiiffanniDberof  carbines 
banging  np  belonf^ing  to  the  TtHiest  guard.  For 
fear  oi  exdiing  suspicion,  we  did  not  retrsnt, 
bnt  stayed  and  took  a  meal,  though  we  obaerrBd 
on  the  wall  a  decree  of  Napoleon  ordering  the 
Baden  people  to  airest  all  persons  tnTelling 
without  passports. 

At  nififlit  we  stopped  at  a  sniall  villaf^e,  and 
a  Frencliman,  who  took  us  for  countrymen, 
obtained  ua  beds,  bnt,  to  onr  great  disappoint- 
ment, tliey  were  Gierman  eushloD-beds,  and  the 
beat  of  the  feathers  kept  us  awake  neariy  s& 
night.  In  the  morning  we  told  the  Frenobman 
wliat  we  were,  and,  as  he  saw  us  out  of  the 
Tillage,  he  warned  us  that  it  was  safer  passing  as 
Englislimen  than  Frenchmen,  as  his  countrymen 
were  hated  in  Gtemiany.  He  adrised  as  to 
aroid  the  Wurtemberg  main  roads,  as  theiy  were 
infested  by  the  landwehr,  who  stopped  travel] eca 
who  had  no  passports.  At  a  honse,  where  some 
peasants  in  their  best  dotlies  were  men^-makiog 
(for  it  was  Sunday),  we  obtained  a  guide,  who 
led  us  across  the  frontier  into  Wurtemberg. 
After  a  walk  of  six  miles,  he  took  us  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  a  good-natured  joeose  fellow, 
with  whom  we  were  soon  at  home.  He  brought 
out  plenty  of  wine,  and,  not  nnderatanding  us 
clearly,  sent  for  a  lirely  French  lad.  We  told  him 
we  were  going  to  join  the  French  army  at  Ulm, 
and  wanted  to  know  the  shortest  way.  He  at 
first  wanted  to  go  to  the  mayor  of  tne  village 
for  a  guide,  but  erentnally,  at  our  request, 
obtainea  a  map  for  iis>  to  mark  down  the 
villages,  by  whiok  we  might  avoid  the  great 
military  road ;  for  we  knew  that  we  were  onir  a 
few  days  in  aLdTanee  of  tlu  French  army  that 
was  advancing  to  attack  Austria. 

Next  ni^t  we  slept  at  the  house  of  a  fine 
open-hearted  Frenchman,  to  whom  we  at  once 
told  our  secret.  He  told  us  we  were  quite  right 
to  pass  as  his  countrymen,  for  the  peasants, 
we  should  find,  would  be  civil  to  us  through 
fear.  And  this  we  found  to  be  true,  for  we  were 
never  asked  wliat  we  were,  or  whence  we  came. 
Here  we  bad  onr  shirts  washed  for  the  first 
and  last  time  during  our  journey.  On  parting, 
the  Frenchman  gave  us  certificates,  sucn  as  the 
itineruit  Gterman  mechanics  use,  but  we  had  no 
&ith  in  them,  and  vhsa  we  got  01^  of  eight  of 
bim  threw  them  away. 

Our  next  guide  promised  to  lead  ns  round  a 
town,  bnt  we  got  into  a  lane  whose  entrance 
had  been  lately  built  up,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  elamber  over  a  high  wall,  in  sight  of  a 
hundred  windows.  Fortunately  it  was  raining 
hard,  and  no  one  observed  us.  Next  day,  in 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  we  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  then  walked  along  the  bauks  of  the  river 
Illcr,  till  we  came  near  to  Biberach. 

We  had  now  no  retreat,  for  the  river  was  on 
one  side  of  us  and  the  mountain  on  the  other. 
Still,  in  despair,  we  pushed  on,  trembiiug,  and 
found  a  narrow  carriage-road,  that  led  round  the 
ramparts.   Turning  a  comer,  we  saw  a  guard- 


house  with  its  window  staring  full  at  us.  A  man 
seeing  us,  came  out  and  posted  hiniaelC  in  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  road. 

"This,"  said  we,  "is  onr  last  cUy'i  march ; 
this  fdlow  is  sure  to  stop  us ;  but  let  us  show 
a  good  faoe  and  go  bddly  on." 

We  did  so,  walking  in  a  cardeas  dare-dcrit 
way,  and  he  did  not  say  a  word,  though  we 
felt  much  inclined  to  run.  In  a  little  time  we 
came  to  an  unguarded  bridge,  and  crossed  the 
Iller,  and  coming  to  the  junction  of  two  roads, 
one  leading  to  Augsburg  and  one  to  Memmin- 
gen,  chose  the  latter. 

Alison's  stamina  now  began  to  fail.  The 
once  fat  robust  man,  was  now  a  scareorow ;  bis 
coat  hung  loose  upon  bim ;  bis  hat,  soaked  with 
rain,  drooped  over  liis  ears ;  his  frame  was  bent 
double ;  and  lie  liad  to  use  a  stick  to  support 
himself.  Xnnis  and  I,  unable  to  bear  his  com- 
plaints and  piteous  moans,  generally  kqit  a  good 
way  before  bim.  Often  at  twilight,  when  we  drew 
near  a  village,  his  haggard  eyes  brightened  up, 
and  he  would  say : 

"Now  we  have  made  an  excellent  day's 
march.   We  must  sleep  here." 

And  as  often  we  were  pained  to  say  1  j 

"  Nb,  Alison,  we  must  go  on  another  stage." 

Then  his  eyes  would  resume  their  languoc, 
and  moaning  he  would  droop  behind.  Happity 
bis  sleep  and  appetite  never  forsook  bim ;  and 
he  always  rallied  in  the  morning.  Otherwise,  we 
must  have  left  tbe  poor  fellow  to  his  fate,  for 
our  funds  would  admit  of  no  resting  day. 

Next  day  a  woman  refused  us  a  uidging,  tor 
fear  of  tbe  landwehr,  as  we  bad  no  passports,  ij 
We  siept  at  a  amall  pot-bouae,  and  next  mont.  \- 
ing  an  honest  German  oflered  to  guide  us  to  1, 
Memmingen.    It  was  a  fearful  morning,  the  . 
snow  coming  down  in  laree  flakes,  the  cold  , 
keen  east  wind  cottbg  our  mces  till  they  bled.  , 
We  lud  to  be  our  own  pioneers.    We  could  1. 
hardly  trace  our  way  through  tlte  drifts,  that 
were  sometimes  up  to  our  knees.   Our  German 
was  affable  and  friendly,  and  manifested  no  | 
curiosity.   He  wouhi  scarcely  believe  us  when 
we  told  him  we  were  escaped  English  prisoners ; 
but  when  he  was  convinced,  he  declared  we  must 
accompany  him  to  bis  house  at  Kempten.    Bat  : 
at  tbe  post-house  tliey  warned  us  not  to  go  there, 
as  the  passes  in  the  Tyrol  were  blocked  with 
suow,  and  they  were  strict  about  paasporta  at 
Memmingen.  | 

Tbe  dw  ve  arosaed  tbe  Wurtemberg  fron^, 
the  cold  bad  detuned  the  gendarmes  round  tbe  | 
fire  (as  we  supposed),  Jtiid  we  passed  a  loasg  | 
covered  bridge  over  the  lUer  without  liindranee.  | 
A  league  further  we  saw  the  ^ites  of  Mcmmtn-  |, 
gen,  and  here  we  had  to  experience  the  pain  of  | 
parting  with  our  kiud  German.  He  pressed  ns 
much  to  wait  till  he  could  get  us  food  and  || 
passports ;  but  we  tore  ourselves  away.  ' , 

Avoiding  Landsberg  by  walking  across  fields,  l| 
dangerously  deep  in  snow,  we  crossed  a  river  on 
planks,  and  coasted  Munich ;  and  here  Alison's  t 
legs  almost  entirely  failed.    We  supported  bim 
for  six  weary  miles,  and  then  reached  a  village^ 
where  we  got  comfortable  lu^ugs,  niUKd 
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hU  lees  with  Bofl-soap  and  brand;,  and  put  bim 
to  bed.  He  bad  no  other  ailment  than  sheer 
downright  fatigue. 

We  liad  now  to  skirt  WasserbDijg,  the  last 
fortified  towa  in  Bavaria;  but  Alison  broke 
down  in  crossing  a  awamj^T  marsh,  and  six 
hours  more  of  incessant  tou  and  climbinK  ^Q- 
tirelj  prostrated  him.  We  rested  and  cuned, 
and  Abson  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  detain  us ; 
but  we  knew  the  next  poaUhouse,  seven  mites 
off,  vas  on  the  Bararian  frontier,  and  we  wanted 
all  next  day  to  elude  the  outposts.  We  gave 
him  an  hour  and  a  half  to  rest.  A  few  yuAs, 
however,  and  he  dropped ;  nature  was  exhausted. 

"  Stajr  b;  nte  or  leave  vae,*'  he  said  i  "  I  oan- 
not  go  a  step  further." 

A  sledge  coining  by  at  the  noment,  I  asked 
the  driver  to  give  a  poor  unfortunate  worn-out 
traveller  a  ride.  "I  will  give  you  all  one,"  he 
said,  and  drove  us  to  Hie  nrntier. 

Here,  b^  the  landlord's  advice,  we  took  a 
sledge,  hoping  to  brazen  it  out  with  the  police. 
We  were  stopped ;  but  we  passed  ourselves  off 
as  Araerioans  returning  home  from  Barcelona  by 
Tiieste,  who  bad  thrown  away  our  passports. 
Imiis  banded  in  a  foiled  American  letter,  and 
we  were  all  allowed  to  pass.  This  was  a  mira- 
culous escape. 

On  reaching  the  Austrian  frontier,  wejumped 
out  of  the  carrii^^  and  claimed  protection  as 
Ikiglishmen.  After  a  toilsoine  march  among 
eaemies  for  twaitliy-two  days,  we  were  now  safe, 
and  wete  aoit  guarded  to  oallsburg,  where  our 
two  eompanious  who  had  deserted  us  at  Bitobe 
jcdned  OS.  The  ptdioe  director  there  gave  us 
pa^orts  as  Amerjcans. 

TJimble  to  raise  money  at  Saltzburg.  we  met 
at  the  inn  an  Austrian  general  of  engineers, 
who  lent  us  seven  pounds ;  we  had  now  spent 
our  last  sixpence.  We  left  Abson  there,  and 
pushed  across  the  monntaios  to  Trieste,  two 
tiundred  and  eighty  miles  distant.  The  roads 
were  choked  witb  snow,  the  Carinthian  people 
rude  and  inhospitable.  Everywhere  the  same 
incessant  demand  for  passports.  Hy  shoes  were 
by  this  time  worn  out;  our  legs  be^n  to  swell, 
and  our  feet  to  born  like  coals.  But  for  the 
want  of  shoes,  we  should  have  been  as  fresh  as 
Thenweatartedffbrourfeetbadnever  blistered^ 
nor  bad  we  h»t  much  flesh. 

As  soon  as  we  got  near  Trieste,  we  went  into 
an  inn  to  shave,  brush,  and  wash,  for  we  looked 
like  tzamps.  Our  faces  were  dirty  brown,  our 
hats  brimless,  our  hur  bog  and  tangled,  our 
abirts  seventeen  days  from  the  laundress,  our 
pantaloons  encrusted  with  mud,  our  stockings 
trodden  away,  our  shoes  tied  to  our  feet,  our 
alters  in  rags,  and  our  coats  looking  aa  if  they 
ad  been  sLolen  from  scarecrows. 
At  three  o'clock  on  tlie  seventh  day  from 
Saltxburg,  and  at  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth 
mile,  we  saw  Trieste  lying  bekiw  as  wiUi  all  its 
shipping  and  the  free  uue  sea.  After  our 
tedious  march  of  thirty  days,  we  sat  down  to 
contemplate  the  shippmg,  and  realise  God's 
goodness  and  our  freedom. 
Then  to  cany  out  oar  old  prisoa  proverb. 


"down  the  bill  to  Trieste,"  we  marched  with 
liglit  hearts  into  the  town  to  the  British  consul, 
aud  U>  our  ddigbt  met  Alison,  quite  recovered 
and  in  good  spirits.  We  rig^  ourselves  out, 
and  in  three  days  started  ibr  Malta  in  an 
Austrian  brig.  We  reached  Malta  in  twenty 
days,  and  in  two  days  more,  the  governor,  the 
excellent  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  gave  us  passages 
home  on  board  H.K.S.  Lucifer  (bomb).  She  was 
soon  under  weigh,  with  two  bri^  of  war,  and  we 
glided  out  of  the  barboox  with  a  brave  train  of 
forty  sail  of  merchantmen  aa  our  otmvoj. 


WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Kings  have  ak  all  times  had  a  personal  regard 
towards  wild  beasts,  and  often  ot  old  they  took 
more  care  of  their  forests  than  of  their  towns, 
that  were  but  coveia  of  an  ignoble  game.  Ihe 
forests  used  to  be  the  king's.  Even  long  since, 
when  Neliemiali  was  in  captivity  in  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  the  prophet,  after  having  asked 
for  letters  of  safety  to  the  governors  beyond  tlie 
river,  also  requested  "  a  letter  unto  Aseph,  the 
keeper  of  the  Icing's  forest,  that  he  may  give  me 
timber  to  make  beams  for  the  gates  of  the 
palace."  Our  own  kin^  formerly  might  turn 
tonus  into  forests  if  they  pleased.  Manwood, 
a  good  authority  on  these  matters,  says  :  "  It  is 
allowed  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  kuig,  in  respect 
of  Ids  continual  care  and  labour  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole  realm,  among  other  privileges, 
this  pronation :  to  have  bis  places  of  recrea- 
tion and  pastime  wheresoever  aa  will  appoint. 
For,  as  it  is  at  the  liberty  and  pleasure  of  his 
grace  to  reserve  the  wild  beasts  and  the  game 
to  himself,  for  bis  only  delight  and  pleasure,  so 
he  may  also,  at  bis  will  and  pleasure,  make  a 
forest  for  them  to  abide  in."  And  so,  even  ut 
the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  every  petty  prince 
had  liis  royal  demesnes.  In  Anglo-Saxon  days, 
forest  law  was  iu  force,  and  not  considered  very 
burdensome  by  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
But  under  the  Norman  princes,  forest  law 
especially  assumed  a  harsher  character.  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  begin  with,  ordered  the  fertile 
lands  between  the  llumber  uid  the  Tees  to  be 
laid  waste  for  tlie  extent  of  sixty  miles,  and 
seized  upon  the  whdte  tract  for  a  ro^  forest.  To 
make  it,  many  towns  and  villages  were  burnt 
down,  implements  of  industry  destroyed,  people 
and  cattle  driven  away.  IjordLyttletou,  speak- 
ing of  these  devastations,  and  those  occasioned 
by  the  forest  kws,  observes:  "That  Attilano 
more  deserves  the  name  of  the  'scourge  of 
Qod,'  than  did  this  merciless  tyrant,  nor  did  lie, 
nor  an^  other  destroyer  of  nations,  make  more 
havoc  in  an  enemies*  country  than  William  did 
in  his  own." 

In  those  old  times,  there  were  constant  en- 
croachments on  private  pr^erty,  cruet  punish- 
ments for  even  slight  offences  within  royal 
forests.  Heavy  tolls  were  levied  upon  all  mer- 
dundise  pasung  through  them,  and  extravagant 
chums  -wen  made  by  various  officers,  whose 
names  and  duties  luive  become  obsolebo.  We 
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have,  howerer,  some  particulars  of  tlie  king's 
men,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  which  now,  like  Merry  Sherwood, 
haa  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  the  Bfaaaj  groves  in 
which,  sa;^  the  tradition  of  the  country,  "a 
squirrel  might  be  hunted  six  miles  without  once 
touching  the  ground,  andwlien  a  traveller  might 
journey  from  Beaumanor  to  Bardon,  on  a  clear 
Bummer's  day,  witliout  seeing  the  sun." 

The  ancient  forest  courts  m  Charnwood  were 
the  "  Justice-seat,"  and  the  "  Swainmote,"  or 
"  Swanmote."  The  Justice-seat  was  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Justices  in  %re,  and  was  the 
superior  court  of  appeal.  The  Swainmote 
assembled  three  times  in  the  year.  It  was  the 
petty  session  of  the  forest,  held  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  Charnwood  these  places  of  assembla^ 
still  may  be  pointed  out.  The  court  of  attacn- 
ment,  or  woodmote,  was  kept  every  fortv  days. 
To  this  the  foresters  brought  in  the  attachments 
"  touching  verdure  and  venison/'  and  the  pre- 
sentments thereof  tlie  verderers  received  aud 
enrolled.  This  court  could  enquire,  but  not 
convict. 

The  court  of  regard,  or  survey  of  dogs,  was 
held  every  third  year,  "for  expeaitionor  lawing 
of  dogs."  This  was  done  by  cutting  off  to  the 
skin  three  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  at  or  killing  the  deer.  Only 
mastiSs  were  left  m  possession  of  their  claws, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  those  only  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  man's  nouse. 
The  chief  officer  of  the  royal  forests  was  the 
Lord  Warden.  The  verderer  was  a  judicial 
officer  of  the  forest,  cliosen  by  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  by  the  king's  writ;  his  office  was 
to  keep  the  assize  and  laws  of  the  forest,  view, 
receive,  and  enrol  the  attachments  aud  presen- 
tations, make  presentments  of  all  trespasses  of 
the  forest  of  vert  and  renison,  and  to  do  equal 
right  and  justice  to  the  people.  The  regarders 
were  to  make  regard  of  the  forest,  and  to  view 
and  enquire  of  offences.  Before  any  Justice- 
seat  was  held,  these  officers  had  to  make  their 
re^rd  perambulating  the  whole  forest. 

The  foresters  were  sworn  to  take  present- 
ment of  all  tresp?.sses.  A  forester  was  also 
taken  for  the  wood-ward.  Every  forester,  when 
called  to  a  Justice-seat,  knelt  and  presented  his 
horn.  The  wood-wardknelt  and  presentedhis  axe. 
An  agister's  office  was  to  attend  upon  the  king's 
woo<&  and  lands,  and  receive  and  take  in  cattle 
by  agisment — that  is,  to  pasturage  within  the 
forest-  A  ranger's  proper  duty  was  to  chase 
the  wild  beasts  from  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
into  tlie  more  central  parte. 

In  the  olden  times  the  proper  periods  for 
hunting  the  various  beiasts  of  the  forest  were 
thus  limited :  that  of  the  hart,  or  buck,  began 
at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  enaed 
on  Holyrood-daj.  That  of  the  hind  and  doe 
began  at  Holvrood  and  ended  at  Candlemas. 
Boar-hunting  began  at  Christmas  and  ended  at 
Candlemas.  Fox-hunting  began  at  Christmas 
and  lasted  till  Lady-day.  Hare-hunting  was 
from  Hichaelmas  to  Candlemas.  But  the  king's 
subjects  were  his  game  all  the  year  round  untH 


the  people  took  their  privUe  rights  and  means 
into  their  own  custody. 

One  very  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  ^inst 
Charles  the  First  was  an  attempt  to  revive  ancieat 
forest  laws  fallen  into  dcsaetude.  The  £arl  fif 
Holland  held  a  court  almost  every  year  as  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre,  for  the  recovery  of  the  king's 
forest  rights,  and  made  great  haroc  upon  prirate 
property  bordering  the  royal  domains.  The 
Essex  forests  were  so  enlarged  as  to  indiide  ' 
almost  the  whole  county.  The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton was  nearly  ruined  by  a  detnsion  whkb 
stnpped  him  of  his  estate  near  the  New  Forest. 
The  Donndaries  of  Rockingham  Forest  were  in- 
creased from  six  miles  to  sixtv,  and  eaomfiom 
fines  imposed  upon  the  so-called  trespassers: 
Lord  Saiisbuiy  being  amerced  in  twenty  tiion- 
sand  pounds.  Lord  Westmoreland  in  a  aam 
almost  as  great,  and  Sir  Ghriitopha  Hatton  in 
tvrelve  thousand  pounds.  Charles  the  Ffant 
made  BJcbmond  Park  by  means  of  dq>riniH?  ' 
many  proprietors  of  not  only  of  common,  but  of 
freehold  nght-s.  The  Long  Feriiament,  however, 
when  it  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  detenmoDd 
for  ever  the  extent  of  the  royal  forests,  Iteing 
then  in  accordance  with  the  boundaries  pre- 
scribed  in  the  reign  of  Janws,  uinnlling  all  the 
perambulatioDs  and  inqnesta  fay  whidi  they  had 
been  enlarged. 

Since  that  day  it  may  be  said  that  encroach- 
ments have  been  made  rather  upon,  than  by  the 
crown.  Squatters  have  sat  down  in  the  forces, 
and,  by  dint  of  years  of  ooeupation,  have  seemed 
a  kind  of  freehold,  out  of  wfaieh  it  has  been  found 
difBcult  to  oust  them.  Others  pnrcbastiiK  land 
on  the  edges  of  the  forests  enlarge  the  booHaiieB 
of  it  1^  Tftrions  eneroachmenta :  one  of  tibe  moBt 
ingenions  being  the  "  rolling  Iwdge" — a  thick 
mound ;  of  which  the  earth  is  thrown  ovra-  syste- 
matically  from  the  inside  to  the  outside^  and,  m 
no  long  time  a  circomferenoe  of  enooachment 
eSectea,  considerably  inoreaaing  the  acreaf^  of 
the  propertv  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 

Among  tne  aboUtions  of  our  dttf  is  that  of 
the  office  of  chief  ranger  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto.   The  last  hereditaiy  ranger  vanidwd 
with  the  disafforesting  of  Whichwood  four  or 
five  years  ago.   The  woods  and  forests  of  the 
crown  are  now  under  the  care  of  a  commission,  1 
and  certain  rights  and  privileges  being  reserved 
to  the  sorereign,  their  surplus  inoomo  is  paid 
into  the  Consdtdated  Faod.    Ten  or  eleven 
years  ago  the  oharee  of  the  pidilic  waA»  ud 
buildings  was  placed  under  a  separate  oonaut-  i 
sion  from  that  of  the  woods  and  forests,  to 
which  it  had  before  appertained,  only  the  Wind- 
sor parks  being  left  with  the  forest?.  During 
the  ten  years  following  that  change,  the  poUcj  ' 
of  the  commissioner  for  Enj^and,  the  Hon.  C.A.  , 
Gore,  has  raised  the  gross  receipts  from  the  | 
crown  lands,  exclusive  of  parka  and  gardens,  by  [ 
as  much  as  serenty-five  thousand  poun^  a  j' 
year,  and  the  sum  paid  annually  into  the  Con-   :  [ 
solidated  Fund  has  become  ten  per  cent  larger  ^ 
than  it  was  but  seven  years  ago.   The  more 
profitable  management  of  the  crown  knds  has 
arisen  partly  by  ihe  sale,  wherever  full  nine  j' 
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could  be  had,  of  smaU  detached  estates  and 
I  plots  of  land,  quit  rents  and  scattered  rights  of 
tiie  crown  orer  private  persons,  such  lands  and 
I  privileges  being  nausUy  of  morevaloe  to  the  pri- 
vate persons  who  for  their  own  advantage  are 
I  gkd  to  buy  out  the  small  rights  of  tlie  crown, 
than  ther  are  to  the  crown  as  troublesome  ont- 
lying  rights  and  possessions.  The  money  obtained 
by  these  sales,  about  three-qaarters  of  a  million  in 
toe  ten  years,  has  been  invested  in  enlareementor 
im^OTement  of  tlie  more  compact  ana  valuable 
tneti  of  crown  luid.  And  the  land  bought 
las  been  not  aely  from  position  mora  productive 
to  the  crown  than  the  land  sold,  bat  tne  avera^ 
price  got  for  the  land  sold  has  been  thirty-six 
years'  purchase,  vliile  the  averDge  pnce  paid 
lor  the  land  bonght  has  been  only  twenty- 
nine  years'  pnrobase.  Again,  of  tne  money 
obtained,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  for  wastes,  encroachments,  fore- 
shore, and  other  rights  that  had  been  producing 
nothing. 

Then  there  have  been  the  gains  by  dis- 
i  afforestation.  Uunanlt  was  disafforested  in 
'  the  year  'l!fty-two.  For  the  five  years  before 
that  time,  owing  to  the  oouflict  of  rielits  between 
the  crown,  the  nereditary  lord  waraen,  and  the 
commoners,  the  crown  rerenne  was  but  five  hun- 
dred pouni!s  a  year.  The  cost  of  reclumiug  the 
share  allowed  to  the  c:owu  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  covered  by  sale  of  the  timber  and 
nnderwood  that  stood  upon  it,  and  a  rental  of 
more  than  four  thousand  a  vear  was  secured 
from  farmers  of  the  land  tuus  cleared.  In 
Whidiwood  Forest  the  sune  conflict  of  rights 
between  the  crown,  the  hereditary  ranger,  and 
the  commoners,  left  to  the  crown  little  profit. 
Whichwood  has  been  disafforested,  and  the 
share  of  the  crown  is  now  an  estate  worth  five 
thousand  a  year.  At  Wbittlewood  Forest  the 
share  of  the  crown  was  nearly  all  sold  advan- '. 
tageonsly  to  the  adjoining  owners,  and  the  act 
of  padiament  that  disposed  finally  of  forest 
!  claims  on  Wbittlewood  dealt  with  tlie  last  forest 
i   in  which  there  remuned  the  office  oS  hereditary 


I  NOT  A  NEW  "  SENSATION." 

I       It  is  mnch  the  fashion  now  to  dwell  with 
I    severity  on  certain  morbid  failings  and  cravings 
of  the  grand  outside  Fublic — the  universal 
I    customer—the  splendid  bespeaker,  who  goes 
j    round  every  market,  purse  in  hand,  and  orders 
plays,  poems,  novels,  pictures,  concerts,  and 
ij  operas.   Not  by  any  menus  a  grudging  pur- 
.'  cnasor,  or  one  to  drive  a  hard  churlbh  barsain. 
He  is  ready  with  a  ^d  price  for  a  good  tning 
—a  fwr  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
ij  all  other  suitable  sentiments.    Yet,  because 
|!  this  faithful  patron  diooses  to  have  his  meats 
;i  liiglilj  spiced  and  flavoured,  the  cry  is,  an  un- 
'   natural  appetite  for  tematton!   This  is  a  new 
and  unhealthy  ;^ed — a  diseased  craving,  an 
nnwht^rsome  fancy.    This   liungering  after 
,  *' sensation"  is  a  diseased  and  morbid  appe- 


tite, something  novel  and  significant  of  degene- 
ration. 

And  yet  this  taste  for  fiery  sauces,  and  sti-on^ly- 
scasoned  meats  and  drinks,  is  of  very  ancient 
date ;  nay,  with  the  public — so  long  as  it  has  been 
a  public — it  has  been  a  constant  taste.  Not  now, 
for  the  first  time,  has  the  collective  British  novel- 
reader  sat  up  of  niijht's  reading  how  the  wicked 
but  fascinatmg  lady  lias  married  a  baronet  of 
ancient  &mily  during  the  lifetime  of  an  absent 
but  obscurer  husband — how.  when  this  latter 
becomes  obtrusive,  she  buries  bim  in  a  con- 
venient well,  and  thus  happily  dispojws  of  an 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable  persecution.  Not 
now,  for  the  flrst  time,  has  tlie  collective  British 
plavgoer  endured  heat  and  hustling,  and  crush 
ana  struggle  to  see  a  plunge  (without  a  splash) 
into  mimetic  waters,  and  gallant  rescue  from 
drowning;  or  the  prevention  of  a  Deed  of  Blood 
in  a  lonely  quarry,  happily  accomnlished  by  the 
agency  of  a  bendmg  sapling.  Sucn  devices  were 
popular  years  ana  years  ago,  and  the  dramatic 
"  sensation,"  more  or  less  modified,  will  always 
be  in  favour. 

Travelling  backward  nearly  seventy  yeiu^ 
wc  find  ourselves— as  the  ooUeotive  British 
play-goer — struggling  with  heat  and  pressure 
through  the  narrow  entrances  of  Old  Druij, 
during  the  run  of  one  Tery  femous  "  sensatioir' 
piece,  which,  for  effects  and  "  thrilling"  situa- 
tions, is  rather  in  advance  of  our  modern  efforts. 
Everybody  was  hurrying  to  see  Mr.  Mntthew 
Gregory  Lewis's  famous  melodrama  of  The 
Castle  Spectre.  The  common  mind  had  been 
suitably  prepared  by  draughts  from  the  goblet 
of  German  horrors,  and  the  notorious  Monk, 
and  Talcs  of  Wonder,  had  produced  a  suit- 
able tone.  The  Castle  Spectre  still  keeps  the 
stai*e;  and  though  inflated,  and  every  instant 
in  danger  of  fottering  over  into  burlesque,  it  is 
a  far  more  artistic  "sensational  drama"  than 
our  modem  attempts. 

The  ingredients,  mixed  iu  Ibis  dish^  are  all  { 
highly  emotive.  A  gloomr  castle,  with  don-  j 
geons,  "  movable  panels,  suoterranean  passages, 
and  secret  springs"  for  the  sceue ;  a  truculent, 
ruffianly,  ana  splendidly  dressed  "  JEarl  Osmond" 
for  the  authorised  villain,  assisted  by  a  troop  of 
"black  slaves" — Hassan,  Sahib,  and  Mnlcy — 
who  are  always  coming  on  in  a  most  effective 
proceasioD,  and  always  eager  for  employment  in 
their  own  nefarious  line  of  business ;  a  monk, 
fishermen,  a  fool,  and  a  frightfully  persecuted 
iieroine,  Angela:  all  these  baked  tog{:ther  skil- 
fully in  a  melodramatic  i}ie,  ought  to  make  a 
dish  acceptable  to  any  epicure.  Tet  the  whole 
stren^  of  tiiis  cUss  of  play  would  seem  to  have 
lain  in  the  stage  directions  most  minutely  in- 
sisted on  by  oar  dramatic  forefathers.  In  wit- 
ness, here  is  the  end  of  Act  the  Fourth— the 
grand  sensation  scene  of  the  piece— which  was 
talked  of  .at  Brookes's,  and  at  which  the  packed 
and  crowded  audiences  of  Old  Drury  gazed  with- 
out daring  to  breathe.  Wicked  Earl  Osmond  has 
been  striving  to  accomplish  his  nefarious  ends 
in  reference  to  the  persecuted  Angola ;  infuriated 
:  by  her  icsistance.  be  is  about  to  resort  to  a 
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violence  wbich  every  well-ordered  mtad  must 
deplore,  and  then  ensues  the  following  sttikiftg 
"Htiuiion": 

Jng.  Horrible !  horrible ! 
Om.  Most  Keginald  die,  or  will  Angela  be 
mine  P 

Anff.  Thine?    She  will  perish  first ! 

Om.  You  b&ve  pronounced  his  sentence,  and 
his  blood  be  upon  your  head !   farewell ! 

Ang,  {detaininff  him  and  ihrounng  k«rulf  on 
her  ineet).  Hold !  hold !  .  .  .  Mercy,  Osmond  t 
0  mercy !  merey  ! 

Om.  Lovely,  lovelj  suppliant  I  Why  owe  to 
cold  consent  what  force  may  this  instant  give 

me  F  It  bImU  be  so;  and  thns  (Aitm^imf/ 

to  elaap  herU  hiiarm,  sh§  ttartt/rom  ihegmmd 
auddenitr,  aad  dram  hir  dasgsr  wUk  a  OMiraettd 
look.) 

Jng.  Away !  Approach  me  not  \  Dare  not 
to  touch  me,  or  this  poniard  

Otat.  Foolish  girl  f  let  me  but  say  the  word 
and  tliou  art  disarmed  this  moment.  {AUntpt- 
ing  to  teiee  it,  hit  eye  reita  upon  the  hilt,  and  he 
starta  back  with  horror.)  By  hell>  the  very 
poniard  which  

Am.  (in  an  emUtiag  tone).  Hal  ha^  thon 
found  me,  villainP  VilUinf  dost  thou  Itnow 
this  weapon  F  Know'st  thou  whose  blood 
enemsts  the  point  F  Uuidflrar  I  It  flowed  from 
tlie  bosom  of  my  mother  I 

Otm.  Within  there !  Help !  (Baua»  and 
Alarie  enter.   Ha  fttlle  tenaeUu  in  their  arms.) 

Ang.  He  :^nts  1  Long  may  tlie  villain  wear 
thy  ch  siiH,  oblivion!  {She  remains  for  aome, 
momenta  proairaie  on  (he  ground  in  ailvit  aorroto. 
The  eaatle  belt  tlrikei"  one."  Sheriaea.)  Hark! 
tie  bell!  (^A  plauUive  voice  tinge  within^ accom- 
panied by  a  guitar.) 

Aug.  Heavens  I  The  very  words — the  door, 
too  !  It  moves  !  It  opens !  Guard  me,  good 
angels!  {The  Jolding^oora  uneloae,  and  the 
oratory  is  aeen  lilnmmated.  In  ita  centre  aianda 
a  iallfmalep/ure,  ker  idiHe  and  flomng  gar- 
meiU*  apotted  with  blood i  her  veil  ia  ikrttwtt&ukt 
and  meopera  a  pale  and  mdanekolg  eonUenanee  ; 
her  eyes  are  li/ted  upwarda,  her  arma  extended 
iotearia  heaven,  and  a  targe  leouad  appears  upon 
her  boaon.  At  length  the  spectre  adoaneeaalowfy 
to  a  soft  and  plaintwe  strain :  she  stops  opposite 
to  Reginald's  picture^  and  gazes  upon  it  in  aiienee. 
She  then  turna,  approachea  Angela,  aeems  to  invoke 
a  bleaaing  upon  her,  points  to  the  picture,  and 
retires  to  the  oratory.  The  music  eeaaea.  Angela 
Hues  teith  a  wild  look  and  follotos  the  vision. 
Instantly  the  organ's  tKell  is  heard :  a  full  chorus 
of  female  voices  chant  Jubilate.  A  blaze  of  light 
flashes  through  the  oratory,  and  the  folding'doors 
close  leith  a  loud  uoisg,  Angela  falls  motionleu 
o»  ike  floor.) 

Beside  these  marvdions  stage  directions,  all 
modern  "  business"  seems  Uune :  the  "  laree 
wound"  in  the  nnhupy  lady's  bosom,  palpable 
and  appreciable  to  the  remotest  eye  in  the  gal- 
lery, was  an  effective  stroke. 

Jiut  for  a  true  sensation  scenes  of  real  merit 


and  excitement,  the  esoaj^  at  the  end  of  the  I 
&econd  act  is  really  artistic.   It  dwells  ou  the  I 
memories  of  diildren  taken  at  ChrisUoas  time  j 
to  the  pantomime,  for  wliich  this  piece  furnished  | 
an  agreeable  intruducUou  and  senile  palpitation. 
The  two  blacks  are  playing  at  dice  on  the  groaad 
while  their  prisoner  sleeps.   Fishermeii  outaule 
sing  and  invite  the  prisoner  to  throw  bimaetf 
from  the  window.    The  blacks  are  absorbed  ia. 
their  game,  and  tlie  audience  must  be  a  duU  (»e 
w  bich  does  not  feel  a  little  nervous  as  tbe  captive 
climbs  up  sofLly  to  the  window  and  gets  tlirou^h. 
Tew  modern  dramas  have  anything  so  effectira  I 
as  this,  without  being  in  the  least  stcaincd  or  i 
far  fetched. 

Quite  akin  to  tlie  Castle  Spectre^  aed  of  the  i 
Mme  school,  was  Tbe  BWding  Nun,  or  Rmy^  ' 
mond  and  Agnes :  positively  steeped  in  Uue 
fires,  forest  glades,  white  figures,  and  slow  i 
music.   In  thu  wonderfid  drama,  towards  the  ^ 
close,  comes  a  scene  which  opens  in  what  is  |, 
called,  "  A  Cut  and  Back  Wood — a  mound,  c."  ij 
Without  pausing  to  tnqaire  the  meaning  of  this  i 
character  of  gUde,  tlie  business  oonimeooes  in   ' ' 
this  wise  :  "  Snter  the  Bleeding  Nu»  and  Sajf-  ' 
mond  through  the  wood  1  B^pnond,ttill  anppoeiag 
her  to  be  Agnes,  foUowe  her  till  aha  geta  a*  tka 
wmrnd,  z.-~as  he  approachea  to  mtMct  kar  ake  i 
vaniahes,  and  a  tranaparen/y  riaea  on  iho  moamd 
with  the  foUoteiag  inscription  : 

"mlotect  thb  chtcd  of  thb  mtomsbzd 

"  Sc^.  Ye  powers  of  meroy !  Yes,  I  swear  to  i 
obey  the  injunctiou.  My  Agnes,  thei^  is  the  j; 
hapless  cffphan !  Beatified  spirit!  hearmereoev  \ 
the  solemn  vow  to  protect  thy  lovely  child,  the  j 
injured  Agues,  and  may  I  be  happy  or  wretched 
as  I  keep  my  oath  I  [Jfwtc.   Exit  L."  i 

At  the  iastscene  a  still  more  effective  "  busi-  |; 
ness"  takes  place.  "  Raymond  and  Agnes  meet  i 
— they  embrace  and  kneel,  c — a  loud  crash  is  { 
heard — the  back  of  the  cavern  falls  to  pieoe%  •< 
and  disoovera  the  Bixsdiso  Nds  in  a  btoe  1 
ethereal  flame,  invoking  a  blessing  ou  tbeat — 
she  dowly  ascends,  stul  blessing  tbem — they  | 
form  s  tableau,  and  the  *  curtain  descends.' " 
Much  stress  is  laid  through  these  pieces  on  the 
"  music,"  wliioh  must  be  of  a  "pluiative"  cha-  ' 
racter,  and  lies  in  wait  at  every  turn.  In  this  i , 
Bleeding  Nun,  too,  there  Li  effective  service  |< 
done  with  a  "dagger,"  which  is  "  drepped,"  | 
"  drawn,"  flourished  and  exhibited  in  aveiy  j 
conceivable  pose.  Smu  one  even  "aims  a  t 
daner"  at  another. 

Canuiog,  in  his  Merry-meu  of  the  anli-Jacobiii, 
was  nut  slow  to  see  what  burlesque  lay  on  '■ 
tbe  surface  ot  this  grim  wallet  of  horrors ;  aad 
in  that  pleasant  perutdical  appeared  veryshortfy 
an  inimitable  tiavestie  from  the  pen  of  the 
future  prime  minister,  entitled,  liie  Kovm, 
with  its  admirable  cast  of  chmaeters,  which  | 
makes  the  comic  lists  given  in  modem  play-biUa 
read  a  little  feebly,  'i  here  is  the  I*rtor  of  tka 
Abbmf  of  QuedHngburgh,  "  very  corpulent  and 
cme^"  and  "  Bogero,  the  auffering  hero.  Could 
better  names  be  fouiul  ba  stage  llngUah  nohle- 
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!    Tnentbini*'PuddiiigfieM  and  fieeSngton,"  who 
!    some  wBj  qneerl;  sof^iit  Rosenorantc  and 
:  I    Guildeiuteni.  tbougit  tlirre  is  no  stmilaritj  in 
the  inroes;  and  there  is  Roderio,  Count  of 
I     Baxe-Weimar,  a  "  bloody  tyrant  with  red  hair." 
There  is  one  scene  famous  because  introducing 
the  well-kaown  lyric  on  the  "UniTersit;  of 
I     Gottingeii,"  but  which  is  no  less  remadcable  ae 
scarcely  an  exaggentimi  of  the  **  souation" 
school  of  sixty  yean  unce. 
I        "  Smie.  A.  aubterranran  vault  in  tiie  tHAtew  of 
I     Quedlingburgh,  with  coffins,  seuteheoDa.  death's- 
heads  and  oroBB-bonea.  Toads  aad  other  loath- 
I     some  reptiles  an  seen  croasing  the  obscured 
parts  of  the  stage.   Ui^ero  appears  in  chains 
111  afcuit  of  nutyariDour,  with  Ins  beard  grown, 
and  a  cap  of  grotesque  form  upon  his  bead. 
Seside  him  is  a  crooK,  or  pitcher,  supposed  to 
contain  his  daily  allowance.   A  long  silence, 
during  which  the  wind  ia  heard  to  whistle 
throngli  the  cavern.   Rof^ero  rises,  and  comes 
slowly  forward  with  his  arms  folded." 

It  is  qu^  plain  that  tliis  was  aimed  at 
Monk  Lewie,  and  his  Castle  Spectre  solilot^uy. 
"  Blereu  years,"  says  Kogero,  moodily ;  "  it  is 
DOW  eleven  years  since  1  was  first  immured  in 
;    this  liring  sepulchre,  by  the  cruelty  of  a  voman 
,  and  the  periidy  of  a  monk."  He  complains  tfaat 
1  he  has  been  "  dnined,  cofBned,  mi  eonftiied." 
'   **  Soft,  what  have  we  here.   (^Sbmi/et  over  a 
!   btmdle  af  itiekt.)    Oh,  the  register  of  my  cap- 
I   tivity.    (Takes  them  up  and  turns  them  over 
I    with  a  melancholy  air,  then  stands  silent  for  a 
I   few  minutes,  as  if  abscu'bed  in  calculation.) 

years  and  twenty-eight  days!  Hah! 
the  twenttr-eight  of  August.  Soft !  What  air 
was  thatP  It  seemed  a  sound  of  more  than 
bunian  warblings.  Again  t  (Ltatau  for  some 
minutei.)  Only  the  wind  !  It  is  well,  however ; 
I  it  reminds  me  of  that  melancholy  air  which  has 
,    so  often  solsoed  the  hours  of  my  captivity.  1st 

I  nu  tee  leMier  the  damp*  of  tku  dm^eam  have 
i;   not  yet  ia^red     gmiar.   (Takes  hia  guitar, 

I I  tunes  it,  and  begins  the  fotlowiag  air  with  s  full 
socompaniment  of  violins  from  the  orohestrs: 

WlieDeV  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeoo  that  I'm  rotUi  g  in, 

I  think  of  tboso  companions  tm« 
I  IVho  studied  with  me  at  the  M— 

I  —  niTenitf  of  QoUingan. 

I  —  nivenity  of  Gottingen. 

(Weeps,  and  pnik  out  a  blue  kerchief  with 
I    which  be  wipes  hia  ^yes;  gasing  tenderiy  at  it, 

'  \  he  proceeds.)" 

i  j  At  the  end.  of  the  next  verse  he  clanks  his 
!  I  chains  in  cadmce,"  and  during  Uie  last  stania 
I  "  Rogero  dashes  his  bead  repoUedly  against  the 
wall  of  hia  orison,  and  finally  so  hard  as  to  pro- 
I  duce  a  visible  contusion.  He  then  throws  him- 
self on  the  floor  in  an  agcoij,  the  music  still 
'    continuing  to  play." 

i  j      Looking  over  a  tremendous  melodrama  which 
I   "ran"  tnumphantly  for  innumerable  nights, 
which  attracted  by  ita  "new  and  startling 
effects/'  and  was  talked  of  in  drawing^ms 
and  at  dinner  pertH^  and  for  whieli  Sootor 
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Hook,  father  of  a  certain  fellow  of  infinite  jest, 
called  Theodore,  wrote  "  appropriate"  music,  it 
becomes  a  little  difficult  to  determine  where 
Canning's  burlesque  ends,  or  "Tekeli"  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  successful  drama)  beeina. 
It  was  Hungarian,  and  "  spectacular" — "  Tekeli; 
or,  the  siege  of  Montgatz  1"  in  which  floured  the 
persecuted  hero,  liis  faithful  friend.  Wolf,  almost 
canine,  like  all  theatrical  faithful  friends,  in  his 
attaehiaents;  "Conrade  the  Miller:"  Alexins, 
the  heroine  i  a  oomio  coward,  called  "Brasde- 
fer;"  and  a  general  chonu  v&.  useful  people, 
kncnrn  as  "peasants,  miUeis,  soldiers,  &c." 
Beside  the  inflated  language  of  this  pieoe, 
modem  efforts  of  the  Yictraria  and  Surrey  muse 
sound  thin  aud  feeble.  When  the  scene  opens, 
which  it  does  duriug  "a  storm"  in  the  orchestra, 
it  discovers  "night — a  forest :  on  the  right,  a 
large  tree  near  the  middle  of  the  stage,  aud,  on 
the  left,  a  thick  cluster  of  email  trees."  And 
the  hero,  Tekeli,  is  discovered  lying  on  a  branch 
of  tha  large  tree,  addressing  his  heart  person- 
ally :  "  Heart,  heart,  lie  still !  Calm  thy  tumul- 
tuous beatings !  For  Providence,  who  guards 
the  sea  boy  through  the  tempest's  blasts  will 
not  foi^  tlie  child  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of 
grief."  'Ihe  faithful  emblem  of  canine  aitacli- 
nient  iiere  enters,  and  tells  the  "  child  of  virtue" 
of  certain  dangers  which  are  immineBt ;  that  he 
had  seen  "  a  lambent  flame  amcmg  tlie  briars," 
which  it  would  appear  are  tokens  of  soldiers. 
Then,  aa  these  latter  come  on  the  stage,  "  Wolf 
beckons  Tekeli.  Kueic.  Wolf  and  Tekeli 
baring  got  into  the  middle  of  the  slage, 
Edmund,  in  aetiottt  orders  the  men  to  make 
ready  and  present.  Tekeli  and  Wolf  lie  down 
on  their  fbces,  so  that  the  bolls  may  puss  over. 
The  instant  they  are  down,  and  at  the  proper 
plaee  us  (Jia  tj/mpkoi^f  the  soldien  fire.  £x- 
preesive  music  the  whole  time." 

Alter  this  trying  ordeal,  which  must  have 
made  the  heart  "flutter.**  the  faithful  Wolf  aska 
the  child  of  virtue,  "How  is  my  prince F"  No 
wonder  that  the  other  should  reply,  "  0  'Vfo]i  I 
these  repeated  shoeka,  the  damps  of  the  nigh^ 
and  the  want  of  food,  all  are  too  much  for 
me." 

Tliis,  though  a  good  sensation  in  its  way,  is 
tame  as  compared  with  what  may  be  called  the 
gisaid  barrel  scene.  This  exliibits  an  "Interior 
view  of  the  Jdill  of  Reben — ^in  firant,  a  bam 
Oiled  with  implements— beyond,  a  courtyard 
bounded  by  a  brick  wall  two  feet  high.  A  barrel, 
&0."  The  honied  child  of  virtue  succeeds  in 
reachiiw  this  friendly  retreat  with  the  "  Uood- 
bounds^  on  his  tnuik  (the  bloodhounds  wear  tiie 
uniform  of  a  "hateful  despot"),  and  is  invited 
by  the  friendly  owner  of  the  mill  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  promment  barrel  KaturaUy  Tekeli 
ohibits  a  pantomimic  *'  unwillingness,"  but 
ultimately  enters  bis  barrel  and  is  cleverly 
hidden  away  to  agitated  music.  Ry-and-by  come 
in,  drunken  soldiers,  wiio  in  their  cups  propose 
the  dangerous  but  exciting  pastime  of  nring  at 
that  spedal  barrel — also  to  music.  With  diffi- 
culty this  unsoldierlike  prat^ioe  is  averted,  buta 
pioai|^miB  SBoaation  is  produced  during  that  mo- 
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ment  of  Buspense,  the  inebriated  soldkr;  berag 
eTcry  moment  about  to  diseha^  their  pieces. 
Yet  there  is  a  greater  umsation  in  store.  The 
perils  of  a  protracted  residence  in  a  barrel  are 
TOO  Tcarfal  to  be  encountered  t^ain ;  so  it  is  de- 
termined to  exchange  tliis  domicile  for  the  more 
convenient  one  of  a  sack.  Into  one  of  which 
articles  is  the  luckless  child  of  Tirtne  assisted, 
and  put  on  a  miller's  man's  back  to  be  carried 
away  in  a  regular  seiiea  of  saeks,  ap  the  stage, 
and  up  the  hill,  and  so  out  of  sight,  nuking  a 
picturesque  procession. 

Yet  still  even  attending  this  simple  process, 
■what  perils !  Who  could  guess  that  the  dranken 
or  sober  soldio*;  would  be  here  again  on  duty, 
suspicious  of  treachery,  and  prodding  eadi  sack 
as  It  passes,  with  a  baycmet— still  to  music  As 
the  turn  of  the  sack  eontaiaing  the  perscn  of  the 
child  of  nature  oame  round  to  be  prodded,  the 
excitement  became  tremendous.  But  a  h^pv 
device  of  a  friend,  who  good  natnxedly  took 
on  him  the  soldiers  du^  and  pretanded  to  prod, 
saved  him. 

Tlieie  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  entry  of 
soldiers,  described  as  "  a  march  observed  at  a 
distance  tilt  iiey  increase  in  size  and  cross  tlie 
bridge."  But  this  remarkable  performance,  the 
music  to  which  all  the  genteeler  schoolgirls  of 
the  land  were  busy  thrumming  on  their  pianos, 
is  as  uothingto  the  last  scene,  where  "a mine 
is  sprung.  Fart  of  the  castle  appears  in  flames  ! 
Tekeli  overcomes  Carafh — he  falls — shouts — 
'They  fly  !  they  fly !  Lire,  live  Tekeli !  Music. 
Re-enter  Alexina.  He  catdtes  her  in  his  arms 
—stage  fills  on  all  sides — shonts — flonrish,  &c. 
And  with  this  strange  hurly-bnriy  the  grand 
sensation  drama  of  our  forefstthers  closes. 

Just  as  the  comio  prints  of  this  day  make 
merry  with  such  stimulants  as  "  headers," 
"  bending  trees,"  "  old  quarries/'  and  the  like, 
so  sis.ty  years  ago,  the  "sensation"  incidents 
of  the  barrel  and  sack  were  laughed  at  atmn- 
danlly;  yet,  of  course,  without  thinning  the 
crowds  at  Old  Drury.  Lord  Byron  found  room 
for  the  barrel  in  his  famous  satire : 

Noir  to  the  drama  tnm.    Oh,  molle;  sight ! 
Whtt  precious  scenes  tho  wondering  eyca  invite, 
Puns  and  a  ptince  withiu  a  barrel  pent. 

To  which  there  is  a  note.  "In  the  melodrama 
of  Tekeli  that  heroic  prince  is  clapp^  into  a 
barrel  on  the  stage,  ud  Count  Dvrard  in  the 
fortress,  hides  himself  in  a  greenhouse  eipreaaly 
built  for  the  occasion."  Later  on,  he  returns  to 
the  subject  again  metrically  : 

Od  those  aball  Farce  display  buffoonery's  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  In  a  cask. 

Holcroft's  Tale  of  Mystery  was  another  of  the 

Saml  exciting  spectacles  which  drew  all  London 
ont  the  year  1806  for  thirty-seven  nights.  It 
leans  tremendously  on  the  ma«i<^  whicn  lus  to 
express  ttie  most  wonderful  vazietv  of  emotions. 
Thna  when  Stephano  eitters  with  his  fowling- 
pieoe,  net,  and  game,"  the  orchestra  vorks  ^^ree- 
ably  at  "hunting  mnsio;"  and  when  the  same 
Stepfauo  nutkes  a  remark  aboot  "ilomaldi's 


wickedness  of  heart,"  there  is  "  mnsie  to  exraess 
contention."  When  Fraaoiseo  enters,  "  no  is 
poor  in  appearance,  M  dean,  with  a  roetred, 
placid,but  ugniSed  air/'  and  "  Bniamo**  remarka 

he  has  a  nianly  fcrm,  a  benevolrat  eye,"  tWe 
is  "music."  'ffaen  there  is  " mnsic  expressive 
of  horror,"  suggested  by  an  allusion  to  tbose 
who  "  stabbed  me  among  the  rocks :  and  "  ransie 
to  express  disorder."  AinDtbergenueman  "exits 
in  haste"  to  "  confused  music." 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  situation  when 
Montano  enters,  when  "  music  plays  ^aminiglj, 
but  piano  when  he  enters  and  stays.'*  Afttt't 
few  remarks,  "  munc,  loud  and  discordftst  at 
the  moment  the  eye  of  Hontano  catcbea  the 
figure  of  Romaldi."  As  the  interest  of  the 
scene  inoreases,  "mnaio  paoses,  music  dies 
away,"  and  finally,  ''mnsio  of  sudden  joy  wbile 
they  kneel" 

The  hut  seene,  however,  embodiea  all  tbat 
could  be  conceived  of  the  grand  or  the  exciting, 
and  if  the  stage  directions  were  striotly  carried 
out,  must  have  been  impressive  in  the  last  de- 
gree. It  exhibits  "tfie  wild  monnt^ons 
country  called  the  Nant  of  Arpenna  (?)  with 
pines  and  mtaty  ( f)  rocks.  A  rude  wooden 
bridge  on  a  small  height  thrown  from  rock  to 
rock,  a  tugged  mill-stream  (  P)  a  tittle  in  the 
background,  the  miller's  house  on  the  rigfat,  a 
steep  ascent  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  bn^ge.  a 
stone  or  bank  to  sit  on,  on  the  right  hand  side. 
The  increasing  storm  of  lightning,  thunder,  rani, 
and  hail  becomes  terrible.  Snitabie  music  1" 

With  this  wonderfol  ausodlany,  the  miod  b 
at  least  t<4erably  well  prepared  to  see  RomaUi 
"  eater  from  the  rocks  with  terror,"  parsued  u 
it  were  by  the  storm.  "  Whither  fly  P"  he  ex- 
claims; "where  shield  me  from  pursuit,  and 
death,  and  ignominy^P"  (Vails  on  the  bank. 
Then  come  "  more  rearfnl  claps  of  thunder,  and 
be  again  falls  on  his  faoe."  FresentW,  be  ad- 
dresses the  ground :  "  Cover  me,  earth  ;  cover 
my  crimes  /'  and  the  whole  winds  up  witb  ge- 
neral confusion,  chasing  up  and  down  along 
massy  rocks,  agitated  nmaio  again,  and  stagv  j 
directions  a  page  long. 


EIDINa  LONDON. 
In  Thbee  Pasts. 

PART  THB  LAST.  Of  THE  PAKCZLS  DXUTEftT 
COMrASX  AMD  "  PICKfOBO'S." 

Teass  ago,  not  merely  when  "  this  old  dosk 
was  new,"  out  when  this  old  cloak  (which  we 
never  possessed,  by  the  way,  and  whidi  is  a 
mere  figurative  garment  to  lie  hung  on  pegs  of 
trope  or  hooks  of  metaphor)  was  a  short  jadEct, 
ornamented  with  liquorice  marks  and  fruit 
stains,  and  remarkably  puffy  in  the  region  of  the 
left  breast  with  a  concealed  p^-ton,  half  a 
munched  apple,  and  a  light  trifle  of  flint-stoae 
used  in  the  performance  ofa  game  Called  "duck," 
we  were  present«d  with  a  a^eeable  eopj  of 
Shakespeare,  and  immediately  entered  on  an 
enthusiartie  study  of  the  tame.  In  a  Terr  little 
time  we  had  made  such  pn^ress  as  to  iaentif;^ 
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very  man;  persons  with  the  cliaracters  in  tlie 
plajs ;  thus,  a  humpbacked  blacksmith,  a  morose 
Ul-couditioued  fellow,  aln ajs  susiiiug  at  us  boys 
oTer  the  half-hatch  door  of  his  fonr^  stood  lor 
Caliban;  tlie  fat  man  with  the  bald  head,  who 
was  alwajs  taking  tumpike-ticketa  with  one 
band  and  niopiiing  himfielf  with  the  other,  was 
obriousl;  FaUtaff;  the  headmaster  was  Pros- 
pcro  (somewhat  hazj  this,  bat,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  a  confused  mixture  of  the  former's 
caue  aud  the  latter'a  waud) ;  the  French 
usher  was  Dr.  Cwus ;  and  Sneesh,  the  tobacco- 
nist and  newsvendor,  whose  shop  door  was 
graced  by  a  wooden  Ilighkndcr,  a  perfect 
Tautalus,  in  the  way  he  was  always  expecting  a 
ninch  of  snuff  and  oevet  got  it,  was  Macbeth. 
Kor  were  the  minor  characters  unfilled.  We 
particularly  remember  that  we  identified  the 
proprietor   of  the  oil  and   pickle  shop  in 
the  High-street  as   BAimoitr — perhaps  on 
account  of  his  establislimont  bung  "full  of 
tongues;"  wliile  bot^  the  famous  carriers  of 
the  Kocheetcr  Inn-vard.  those  good  fellows 
who  wanted  Cut's  saddle  beaten,  who  so  heartily 
abused  llic  oats,  who  had  a  gammon  of  bacon 
aud  two  rnzes  of  ginger  to  be  delivered  as 
far  as  Charing  Cross,  and  who  showed -sui^ 
an  invincible  disinclination  to  lead  Gadshill 
a  lantern,  were  embodied  in  Cokeham,  who  con- 
nected us  with  the  metropolis.  A  sharp,  clerer, 
'cute  man,  Cokeham,  with  a  moist  eve  and  a 
red  nose,  and  an  inrariable  crape  hatoand,  re- 
spected by  the  masters,  popular  with  the  boys 
(we  made  a  subscription  tor  him  when  his 
grey  mare  was  supposed  to  hate  staked  herself 
in  the  niglit  iu  Upton's  fields,  and  bought  him 
a  fresh  horse,  on]y  regretting  our  money  when 
we  learned  that  Cokdiam  himself  bad  staked 
her  to  trot  against  a  butolier'a  horse,  hod.  won  the 
match,  and  had  then  sold  her  for  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  loser),  punctual  in  his  delivery  of  bome- 
sent  cakes  aucT  play-boxes,  and  never  "  telling" 
when  a  shower  of  stones  would  rattle  axainat 
his  tilted  cart  as  he  passed  the  playground  wall. 
There  was  not  very  much  difference,  possibly, 
between  the  Rochester  carriers  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  time  and  Cokeham.   Until  very  lately, 
"  carrying"  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  old  Con- 
servative mstitotion,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  substitution  of  a  tilted-eart  for  Guvs  pack- 
saddle,  and  a  few  other  minor  details  oi  that 
kind,  to  have  gone  on  in  a  very  jog-trot  fashion. 
In  a  small  and  very  humble  fasnion  the  Ro- 
chester men,  even  to  this  day,  have  their  de- 
scendants; walking  through  some  behindhand 
suburb,  one  may  stiU  observe  a  parlour-window 
decorated  with  a  small  pkcard  bearing  a  capital 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  bouncing  B,  era  drop- 
sical and  swollen  S — the  initial  letter  of  fiol- 
land,  or  Swubble,  the  village-carrier,  who  fur- 
nishes liis  clients  with  these  mystic  symbols  of 
indication,  to  be  placed  in  the  mudow  wiisn  hb 
services  are  required. 

But  so  fat  as  Xiraidon  and  what  is  commonlr 
known  as  the'  London  district  are  conoemea, 
the  old  body  of  carriers  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  London  Porcela  DeliTeiy  Oooi- 

pany,  which  was  established  in  1837,  and  which, 
after  many  severe  struggles  at  the  outset,  has 
become  a  recognised   and  necessary  institu- 
lion,  admirably  oondnoted,  serviceable  to  the 
public,  and  remunerative  to  its  shareholders. 
Its  prinoipal  establishmeat  is  in  Rolb*  Yard, 
Fetter-lane,  where  the  whole  of  the  practical  de- 
tail is  devised  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
inlendanoe  of  a  manager,  who  has  been  in  the 
compan^s  service  since  its  earliest  days.  The 
plan  ong^nated  by  the  Post-office,  and  in  force 
therein  until  the  recent  diTiaion  of  Loudon  into 
districts,  is  followed  by  the  Pai-cels  Delivery 
Company.    Every  parcel  collected  for  delivery 
is  broucht  into  Rolls'  Yard,  and  sent  out  thence, 
even  though  it  was  origiually  only  going  from 
one  street  m  the  suburb  to  another,  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  this  is  found  to  afford  the  only 
efficient  system  of  cheek.    In  all  respectable 
and  thriving  neighbourhoods,  at  graduated  dis- 
tances according  to  the  amount  of  business  to 
be  done,  the  company  has  its  agents  for  the 
receipt  of  the  parcels  to  be  conveyed.  These 
agents,  who  are  paid  by  a  per-eentage  on  the 
number  and  amount  of  their  transactions,  were 
at  the  outset,  neuly  all  keepers  of  Post-office 
Receiving- houses.    It  was  naturally  thought 
that  such  persons  would  be  the  most  respectable 
iu  their  various  neighbourhoods,  and  their  hold- 
ing their  little  government  appointments  was  a 
guarantee  of  their  position.  But,  like  other  great 
creatures,  the  Post-office  has  its  weaknesses,  one 
of  which  is  found  to  be  an  overweening  jealousy ; 
it  ill  broiled  the  divided  attention  which  its 
receivers  bestowed  upon  the  Parcels  Delivery 
Company ;  but  when  rivals  started  up  and  called 
themselves  the  Parcel  Post  and  Parcel  Mail, 
then  Bt.  Martin  le  Grand  rose  up  in  fiiry,  called 
to  ills  aid  the  services  of  the  redoubtaole  Mr. 
Peacock,  well  known  in  connexion  with  dis- 
honest postmen  and  mornings  in  Bow-street, 
and  having,  with  the  great  hammer  of  the  law, 
smashed  the  rash  innovator  who  had  dared  to 
appropriate  those  sacred  words  "post"  and 
"  mail,"  which  a  sagainous  legislature  has  dedi- 
cated solely  to  St.  Martin's  use,  St.  Martin 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  his  servants  to  have 
anytliing  to  do  with  receipt  or  despatch  of 
parcels,  for  whatsoever  company,  and  command- 
ung  them  to  serve  him  and  mm  alone.  So,  since 
then  the  company  have  selected  the  best  agents 
they  could  find,  furnishing  them  with  a  blue 
board,  with  a  well  executed  picture  of  a  delivery 
cart  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate — which  board,  in 
many  instances,  is  ioutated  as  closely  as  possible 
by  the  carrier  of  the  vicinity,  who  places  it  at 
the  door  of  a  neighbouring  shop,  ana,  thanks  to 
the  heedlessness  and  ignorance  of  domestic  ser- 
vants generally,  obtains  a  certain  share  of  the 
patronage  intended  for  the  company. 

Again,  following  the  eianiple  of  the  Post- 
Offi<^  tiie  Parcels  Delivery  Company  have  an 
inner  and  an  outer  circle,  one  not  exeeediuff 
three  miles  from  Rolls'  lard,  the  otiier  eztoid- 
ing  Bnaewhat  over  twelve  miles  from  the  same 
ppmt.    The  furtliest  places   embraced  are 
Twickeuh&m  Common,  in  the  south-west,  and 
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Pliimstead  ia  tlie  south-fast.  In  the  far- 
Ipng  districts  there  are  two  deiireries  a  day, 
nearer  localities  lia?e  four  deUreries.  There  is 
a  small  difiereiice  in  tlie  rates  cIuTned  between 
the  tvo  "circles,**  but  in  both  the  oolleotion 
and  delivery  are  made  by  the  ordinary  carts, 
though  in  the  CUy,  where  the  general  class  of 
pni-cela  is  cnmbroua  knd  weighty,  the  collections 
are  made  by  pair-horse  vans. 

Tlie  company  possesses  about  eighty  carts 
and  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  horses.  Allhough 
there  are  some  thirty  stables  scattered  about 
London  belonging  to  it,  tlie  majority  of  the 
horses,  about  a  hundred,  are  stabled  in  Rolls' 
Yai-d.  They  are  good  serviceable'Iooking  animals, 
better  in  stamp  and  shape  than  either  tiie  omni- 
bus or  the  cab  horses,  being  lai^r  boned, 
stronger,  and  altogether  less  "  w«dy"  look- 
ing;  thejr  cost  more,  too^  averaging  forty 
pounds  apiece.  Each  horse  worics  Are  days  out 
of  the  sBTcn,  and  covers  in  his  journeys  about 
thirl  y  miles  a  day.  To  every  cart  are  attached 
a  driver,  and  a  boy  vho  acU  as  deliverer:  the 
former  with  wages  of  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week,  the  latter  fourteen  shillings,  with  such 
little  peroaisites  as  they  may  obtain  from  the 

I)ublic.  The  general  conduct  of  these  men  and 
ads  is,  I  was  told,  excellent,  and  never — save 
at  Christmas,  when  the  generosity  of  the  puWic 
takes  the  form  of  gin — is  there  any  irregularity. 
Then,  looking  at  the  extra  work  imposed  on 
them,  the  rigidity  of  discipline  ia  wholesomely 
relaxed,  and  the  superintending  eye  suffers  itself 
to  wink  a  little.  For,  at  Chnstmas  the  labour 
in  Rolls*  Yard  is  tremendous.  During  the  four 
days  preceding  Qiristmas-day,  last  year,  up* 
wards  of  thirty-two  thousand  parcels,  principally 
of  grese,  turk^s,  game,  OTster-lnirrels,  and 
cheeses,  were  conre^  by  the  conipnny.  At 
such  a  time,  the  manager  does  not  take  off  his 
cloilies,  and  looka  upon  sleep  aa  an  exoeptioQal 
luxury. 

VV  e  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  "  carrying" 
experiences,  and  were  debating  where  to  turn 
for  further  information,  when  ihe  question  was 
settled  for  us  (as  many  questions  are)  by  our 
friends:  enterprising  creatures  who  rushed  at 
na  crying  "Pickford'a."  Old  gentlemen  told 
us  how  that  this  veir  firm  of  PieUbrd'a  had 
been  oarriera  by  land  upwards  of  a  century, 
even  before  canals  were  introdnced  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1768;  how  that 
they  then  commenced  the  water  traffic,  and 
carried  it  on  with  the  same  regularity  as  they 
do  their  present  business,  but  in  rather  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  as  it  then  took  five  days  to  con- 
vey goods  from  London  to  Manchester— a  feat 
whicn  is  now  performed  in  twelve  hours.  Young 
gentlemen  were  full  of  the  reckless  daring  of 
Pickford's  drivers,  the  power  of  Pickford'a 
horses,  and  the  weight  of  Pickford  generally. 
Ladies  voung  and  old,  agreed  in  condemning 
Pickford  as  s  "horrid"  person,  who  blocked  u\> 
the  road  perpetually,  and  prevented  cabs  and 
carriages  draving  up  at  shcnMloors.  Bo  we  de- 
cided on  oalKng  upon  Pii»ford— who,  by  the 
way.  is  not  Pickford  at  all— and  baring  been  most 


courteously  received,  and  accredited  for  all  the 
information  we  required  to  a  pnotical  gentleman 
whose  kindness  and  leadily-givea  informfttioa  we 
hereby^  acknowledge,  ve  set  to  worit  to  take 
Pickford's  measure,  and  to  find  oat  all  about 
him. 

We>  first  called  on  Pickford— wlu>  is  not  Pick- 
ford— in  Wood-street,  at  tbe  Castle  Inn — which 
is  not  an  inn,  and  which  baa  not  the  least  ap- 

Eearance  of  ever  having  been  oaa ;  for  Pickford 
as  so  gutted  it  and  twisted  it  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, has  thrown  out  so  mn^  yard  constantly 
resounding  with  champing  horses  and 'lumber- 
ing vans,  has  enclosra  so  much  gallery,  has 
estabhshed  so  many  offices  public  and  private, 
has  so  perforated  it  with  speaking  tube  and 
tctegrapii  wire,  and  has  so  completely  steeped 
the  plaice  in  business,  doing  away  with  aoy  ap- 
pearance of  inn  comfort  and  hotel  luzoiy,  that 
the  idea  of  any  body's  taking  bis  ease  in  his  Castle 
Tun  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  Here 
Pickford,  who  is  not  Pickford,  and  of  whoa 
it  may  be  further  remarked  that  be  is  three 
gent-lemen  rolled  into  one,  has  bis  bead-quartecs 
for  correspondence  and  general  management, 
but  here  iie  professes  to  have  nothii^  to  show 
us  beyond  tlio  ordinary  routine  of  a  mercantile 
office,  of  course  marked  with  the  special  indi- 
viduality of  the  earning  business.  Wanting 
to  see  Pickford  in  ruil  work,  we  must  go  to  one 
of  his  dep&Ls — Camden  Town,  City  Basin. 
Uaydon-sQuare  in  the  Mlnories,  whieh  will  we 
visit  P   We  choose  Camden  Town. 

At  Camden  Town — invariably  ^breviated  in 
Piekfordian  language  into  Camden — ^Pickford, 
who  is  tlie  recognised  agmt  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Railway  Company,  has  eoor- 
moufl  premiGes  adjoining  the  goods  station,  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  full  swing.  Employing  mon 
than  nine  hundred  horses  in  Loudon,  be  keeps 
three  hundred  of  them  at  Camden.  Going  into 
these  stables,  we  are  at  once  strati  with  an  air 
of  substantiality  in  connexion  with  Pickford, 
which  is  different  to  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
during  this  four  of  inspection  of  the  wayB  and 
means  of  "  Riding  London."  There  is  special 
potentiality  in  liia  stables  with  their  aspltalte 
pavements  imd  their  lar^  swinging  oaken  ban, 
in  his  big  horses,  in  hu  strong  men.  in  his 
eootmous  vans.  Host  of  the  hemes  are  ^den- 
did  animals,  many  of  them  standing  over  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  all  in  excellent  ooaditkm.  Vmj 
are  all  bought  by  one  man,  the  zeeofpiised 
buyer  for  the  establishment,  who  attends  the 
principal  fairs  throughout  the  country ;  the 
average  cost  price  of  each  is  forty-five  pounds. 
They  are  fed  on  a  mixture  of  bruised  oats, 
crushed  Indian  com,  and  peas,  which  is  found  to 
be  capital  forage.  Each  horse,  when  bought,  is 
branded  with  a  number  on  the  front  of  his  fore- 
feet hoofs,  and  is  named ;  name  and  number  are 
entered  in  the  horse-book;  and  by  them  the 
horse's  career,  wliere  he  may  be  working,  and 
anything  spedal  relating  to  him,  is  cheeked  off 
until  he  dies  or  is  sold.  Pickford's  horses  Inst 
on  an  average  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then 
they  are  killed ;  but  in  many  instsuces^  when  no 
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I   longer  fit  for  roughing  it  over  tbe  stones — 
I   for  vhat  t)ie  dealer  poeticslly  desortbed  as  the 
I   "'amnier,  'ammer,  ammer  on  the  'ard  'i^ 
rc^"— tlier  will  be  booght  bj  some  fanner  for 
'   ploiigh-woH,  and  after  a  hard  London  life 
I    will  peacefully  end  their  days  in  some  secluded 
villftge.   The  last  daty  which  some  of  them 
;   perrorm  while  inPickford's  service  is  to  pull  the 
i   trucks  which  arrire  by  the  line  under  tlie  shed. 
'   Tliese  tmcks,  arriving  in  long  strings  from  all 
I   parts  of  the  line,  are  shunted  into  an  enormons 
covered  space,  and  are  then  unloaded  on  what  is 
called  the  "  bank a  broad  landing-stage,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  are  the  empty  vans  ready  to 
I   receiTB  the  goods,  and  cari^  them  off  to  tbe 
i  various  districts  into  which  PiokfonI,  in  common 
with  the  Post-ofiSce,  has  divided  London.  On 
I  this  bank  are  placed  at  intervals  nunerous  desks, 
by  each  of  which  is  a  weirii-bTidgB.  By  the  UnA 
which  is  beii^  traloaded  stan^  a  derk,  known 
as  the  "  caller-off,"  with  the  invoice  in  Ins  hand ; 
he  shonts  out  the  description,  destination,  and 

SToperweiglit,  of  each  article  to  the  clerk  at  the 
esk ;  the  load  is  placed  on  the  weigh-bridge, 
and,  found  correct,  is  freshly  invoiced,  and  sent 
off  by  van.    We  observed  a  very  miaoelloueous 
'   collection  of  articles  here — chairs,  fenders, 
barrels,  looking>glasHes,  pottery,  and  an  open 
Inuket  of  Welsh  mutton,  merely  covered  by  an 
old  newspaper.   There  are  very  few  acoidents 
here,  and,  it  is  believed,  verv  little  undetected 
theft;  printed  doeumnts  renting  to  the  eon- 
viction  of  recentlj-diBcovered  enlprits — one  of 
whom  ve  read  was  a  "  sheeter'' — were  freely 
stuck  about  the  walls.  The  goods,  being  padded 
in  vans,  are  then  sent  off  to  their  destination. 
The  vans  are  very  strong,  and,  judged  by  the 
'   weight  they  carry,  tolerably  light.    They  are  all 
hniit  by  one  firm  in  the  Borough,  at  a  cost  price 
of  about  eighty  pounds  each.  The  foot-board  for 
the  driver  folds  op  on  a  hinge — a  very  convenient 
arrangement — and  immediately  under  the  seat 
there  is  a  "boot"  for  holding  the  macintosh- 
cover  for  goods,  with  which  each  driver  is  sup- 
plied.  In  these  vans  a  ton  and  a  half  in  weight 
IS  allowed  for  each  horse — that  is  to  say,  a  full 
three-liorse  van  carries  between  fonr  and  five 
tons,  never  more.   All  tbe  vans,  entering  or 
leaving  the  establishment,  pass  over  a  weigh- 
bridge, by  which,  in  a  glsss-<»se,  sit  two 
clerks.   If  the  van  prove  too  heavily  loaded,  it 
is  sent  back  to  he  lightened.   Each  van  has  a 
I    number  Cfmspienoosly  painted  on  it;  and  the 
I    number,  the  name  of  the  driver,  tlie  number  of 
his  invoice,  and  his  place  of  destination,  are  all 
I    duly  entered  by  tbe  clerks  in  the  ^lass-case. 
Eacli  team  of  horses  takes  out  for  delivery,  and 
returns  with,  two  loads  of  goods  daily.  The  bulk 
of  the  goods  arrive  by  nipit  trains,  and  are  at 
once  aent  out ;  indeed,  Manchester  goods  are  at 
their  consignee's  door  as  soon  as  the  invoice  an- 
nouncing their  arrival  is  delivered  by  the  mom- 
I   ing's  post.    Every  van  hus  a  driver  and  a 
I   "  book-carrier,"  who  acts  as  condnctor,  and 
delivers  the  goods.   At  nijglit,  wiien  his  vsn  is 
unloaded,  and  after  its  finaTjuuniey,  the  book- 
orrier  goes  to  his  head-office*  and    books  bis 
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work"— which  means  giving  a  detailed  and  sta- 
tistieal  account  of  his  traiuaotions  during:  the 
day.  These  aeoonnts  are  then  sent  to  Wood- 
street,  and  thwe  duly  filed. 

Before  leaTingGBmden,we  went  into  the  vaults, 
now  used  as  store-cellars  for  pale  ale  by  Messrs. 
Bass,  but  formerly  Fickford's  stables.  These 
stables,  holding  three  hundred  horses,  were  full 
on  the  night  when  a  great  fire  broke  out,  some 
six  years  ago.  Tbe  norsckeepers  go  off  duty 
at  eleven  f.h.  About  faalf-an-hour  before  that 
time  the  foreman  of  the  stables  discovered  tliat 
another  portion  of  tbe  premises  was  on  fire. 
The  stables  were  shut  oS  by  large  gates,  still 
standing;  the  key  of  these  gates  the  foreman 
had  about  him ;  with  great  presence  of  mind  he 
rushed  off  and  unlocked  the  gates,  and  called  to 
the  horsekeepers  to  let  loose  all  the  horses. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  the  hones  were  untied, 
and,  amid  the  whoops  and  shouts  of  the  helpers, 
came  out  three  hundred  strong,  charging  up  the 
incline,  and  tearing  into  the  streebi.  Away 
they  went,  unfoUowed  and  unsooglit  for;  but  of 
all  those  horses  not  one  was  lost.  AJl  were 
brought  in,  during  the  succeeding  few  days  from 
all  parts  of  London,  whither  tliey  Iiad  fled  in 
their  fright,  but  none  were  stolen,  and  none 
were  damaged.  Only  one  horse  was  burnt :  a 
verf  big  beast,  known  as  a  "waggon-sitter," 
and  used  for  baicking  the  wa^;ons  under  cranes 
or  against  the  "  banks."  He  was  a  dangerous 
brute,  and  so  violent  that  only  one  man  could 
manage  him ;  this  man  unloosed  him,  but  he 
would  not  move»  and  be  was  burnt  in  his  stall. 

Pkikford  is  at  home  in  abont  ten  other  places  iu 
London,  besides  having  conntry-houses  agreeably 
situate  at  Liverpool,  Binningham,  Manchester, 
Edinbni^h,  Aberdeen,  and  where  not.  But  we 
visited  him  at  only  one  other  residence :  a  little 
villa  on  the  City  Basin  of  the  Regent's  Canal, 
where,  before  railway-times,  all  nis  principal 
business  was  transacted.  Everytliing  here  was 
carried  on  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Camden,  tlie  only  noticeable  feature  being 
what  is  called  the  "order  warehouse,"  corre- 
sponding very  much  to  the  "cloak  room"  of 
a  metropolitan  railway  statim,  a  receptacle  for 
things  left  till  called  for.  To  tills  order  ware- 
house, are  sent  Mandieater  goods  or  silks  bought 
at  a  favourable  turn  of  the  market,  and  left  in 
store  until  required  to  be  despatched  for  foreig^n 
consignment  or  country  trade ;  here,  among  this 
heterogeneoos  asaemblago,  we  saw  casks  ofglue 
from  Fraoee,  bales  of  stockings  and  hosiery  m>m 
Leicester,  sewing-macldnea,  their  stands  and 
cases,  in  vast  numbers  &om  Aoierici.  bari  els  of 
soda  ash,  a  large  chnrcti  organ,  the  hoiier  of  a 
steam-engine,  baskets  of  sheTls,  piles  of  cheeses, 
two  or  ttiree  hip-baths,  a  bit  of  sacking  full  of 
bones,  several  spruce  trunks,  a  sailer's  chest,  a 
packet  of  wire  for  bonnet-shape.*,  a  parcel  of 
theatrical  wardrobes,  a  paoket  of  vermin-destroy- 
ing powder,  ftc.  fto.  All  these  wuit  either  a 
iiing  or  a  short  time,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  in 
Fickford's  custody ;  but  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  tliey  arc  not  eventually  reelainted. 
When  we  took  fioewdl  of  Fickrord,  who  is 
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not  Fickford,  we  left  bim  \rith  a  smile  upon  his 
face— a  smile  which  seemed  to  say,  "You've 
got  a  smattering  of  me,  a  taste,  a  notion,  but  it 
would  take  you  montbs  to  learn  all  my  busi- 
ness." We  nodded  in  reply — on  the  Lord  Bat*- 
leigli  principle — intending  our  nod  to  convey 
that  we  knew  all  that,  but  that  we  bad  got  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose — the  rest  was  his  busi- 
ness, and  very  well  be  does  it. 


A  TRIP  IN  THE  UNHOLY  LANJD. 
Ih  Two  CsAmaa. 

ClUfTBE  TOE  BSCOIID. 

"  They  are  not  to  be  excused,  sir ;  neither  the 
government  nor  the  Times,  and  you  are  mighty 
mean,  b(»^ng  your  pardon,  for  trying  to  ezcose 
them.  £1  to  toe  Times,  there  areuogentlemen 
in  the  concern,  or  the;  would  know  how  to 
treat  a  genllemaQ.  I  pay  my  bets,  and  answer 
my  letters,  and  you  maj  call  nie  a  Yankee,  and 
no  gentleman,  when  I  nedect  either,  sir." 
Thus  a^ed  and  remonstrsned  my  long  loose- 
joiuted  ungraceful  companion,  Mr.  Mordant, 
raising  iiimself  lazily  on  nis  elbow  in  his  berth, 
where  he  lounged,  wlieu  he  was  not  on  deck. 
There  was  no  sign  about  him,  ordinarily,  of 
the  life  and  entliusiasm  of  his  nature,  except 
his  buming  basel  eyes.  "And  then,"  continued 
Mordant,  "  these  iellows  have  no  humanity,  sir ! 
They  most  have  known  that  my  country  was 
lying  like  a  stone  on  my  beart.  They  might 
have  said  'Our  rules  exclude  your  pieces,  sir, 
but  we  feel  foryouasamanandaaaSonthetner.' 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  They  simply 
non-suited  me  in  their  cursed  court.  Corpora- 
tions hare  no  souls,  sir;  and  when  human 
beinf^  are  organised  into  machines,  tliey  cease 
to  be  human,  sir.  Your  government  dm  got 
the  same  complaint  as  the  Tines;  neiiber  of 
the  two  is  human,  sir." 

"  Justice  to  many  often  bears  hard  tm  the 
individual,  Mr.  Mordant." 

"There  is  no  use  in  talking,  sir.  You  Englisli 
M  the  fix  we  are  in  ;  we  /eel  it.  There's  the 
difference.  If  any  how  you  come  to  feel  it,  your 
goremment  will  more ;  not  till  then." 

"  But  we  have  felt  your  troubles  in  our  cotton 
famine." 

"A  mere  fieabite,  sir.  Your  trade  is  all  the 
better  for  the  fast-day,  sir,  and  your  operatives 
have  not  fasted.  I  wonder  how  thej'd  relish  a 
pint  of  Indian  meal,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bacon  a  day !  They'd  fi^ht  about  it,  as  hard 
as  our  soldiers  fight  on  it,  sir.  But  it's  no  use 
talking.  I've  tried  for  British  help  and  sym- 
patliy,  and  failed.  I'll  go  home  and  help  our 
folks  to  help  themselves."  And  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall.  I  could  not  enlighten  his 
dim  and  partial  perception,  but  I  felt  a  sincere 
sympathy  for  him. 

As  we  drew  near  our  port,  even  body  seemed 
in  dread  of  something,  or  someoody.  Avery 
and  his  wife  were  more  cringingly  attentive  to 
U8 ;  but  no  one  seemed  really  happy  and  honestly 
friendly,  except  the  dog  Muster.  Eren  Jeremiah 
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was  for  some  hoursin  a  brown  study,  during  our  ' 
last  day  at  sea.    Bnt  when  I  said  to  liim  signifi- 
cantly, "  Are  yon  troubled  at  landug  in  New  York 
with  sndi  a  Tariety  of  affain  on  your  hands  f 
he  palled  Musters  earn,  as  if  bis  cares  were  {> 
over.  II 

"I  have  worked  it  out,"  he  said.   "I  was 
skeery  a  bit,  but,  fact  is,  I  always  fall  on  my 
feet.    I  have  bad  good  luck  t'olher  side.    I  ; 
have  done  wlmt  Seward  set  me  to  do,  and  1  bare   ; . 
'tended  to  my  own  affairs,  and  my  friends',  and   l ' 
I  have  an  anchor  to  windward  for  Iiunianity. 
Now,  about  goinf^  ashore.   I  tbink  you'd  better  | 
go  up  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.   You  are  !. 
shoi-t  of  breath,  and  they've  got  a  what-do-jou-  ' 
call-it  tliere,  to  carry  folks  to  the  upper  regions.  '.; 
You  step  on  to  a  platform,  as  if  you  was  going  |, 
to  be  weighed,  and  up  you  rise,  like  a  Medium  [- 
or  a  MiUerite,  and  stop  at  the  second,  third,  or 
seventh  story.  If  your  room  should  be  Sre  |^ 
thousand  nioe  hundred  and  ninety-nint  as  it  \\ 
probably  will  be  considering  the  crush,  the 
machine  will  be  very  convenient." 

"Are  there  no  hotds  Uiat  are  not  so  crowded, 
Mr.  Qrierson  P" 

"You  are  in  for  an  Almighty  squeeze  now,  |, 
with  the  army  and  the  annivfrsaries,  but  I  have 
engaged  a  room  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotd,  aad  j 
I  can  stay  with  my  relations  and  let  vou  have 
place.  You  will  a  leetle  more  than  nil  it,"  he 
said,  smiling  at  my  stout  form.  "  You  will  pay 
eiree^/fy  a  day,  unless  you  have  extras,  and  you 
look  a  leetle  like  extras.** 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir." 

He  pulled  his  dog^s  ears. 

"  You  did  not  throw  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale,  ' 
but  the  dog  and  I  know  who  was  frieni^;  , 
don't  we.  Muster  P" 

"  How  are  you  going  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of 
your  family,  Mr.  Grierson  P'  f 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Pendleton  is  goiog  to  the  Colum-  ' 
bia  at  Jersey  City.   It's  up  bv  the  outskirts, 
and  she  and  the  babies  will  smell  the  sweetbriar. 
The  bishop,  I  take  it,  wilt  go  with  them.  I  was 
puzzled  about  Mordant,  but  I  have  conduded 
to  adopt  him  for  my  cousin  from  Iowa.  West 
and  South  are  all  the  same  to  most  of  our  folks.  ' 
He  would  get  caught  Uke  a  sheep,  if  he  had  not 
a  protector,  and  he  would  stare  aiid  stamp  like 
I OB^  and  draw  a  revolver,  and  a  bowie  knile,  and 
a  sword  bom  his  cane,  ail  '  to  onct,'  as  the  , 
Western  folks  say.  1  want  a  cousin,  and  be 
wants  commou  sense,  and  exctiange  is  no 
robbery." 

"  He  does  not  waut  for  courage,  or  a  kind  1 
heart,"  I  remarked.  I- 

'"That's  so;  but  how  much  do  von  think 
his  kind  heart  would  pass  for  witli  AvcryP 
'Twoaldn't  fetch  much  in  the  New  York  marked 
either.  I'd  like  to  fit  him  out  with  a  sky- 
blue  tail  for  a  monkey,  and  a  cloven  foot  for 
his  other  parient.  iSj  cares  are  off  my  mind 
now  unle's  something  tnms  up,  bnt  nothing 
ever  happens  just  as  you  expect.  We  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  first  policeman  who 
come  on  deck  would  clutdi  Mordaut  like  a  hawk  | 
does  a  ben,  and  so  I  am  in  hopes  be  won't.**  ^ 

"    •  •   '         DiijijizbiU  Ijy 
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When  the  ship  ran  her  shnrp  nose  ashore  at 
Jers^  City,  it  vaa  not  mthout  a  thrill  that 
I  BOW  a  polioeman  oome  on  board.  I  believe 
in;  heart  beat  audibly  when  he  weut  stra^bt 
vp  to  Ifordant  and  touched  his  arm.  The 
Soathenier*8  hand  clatched  his  reTolver,  bat  a 
word  from  the  lecal  functionary  who  held  an 
open  letter  before  bitDj  caused  hitn  to  let  go  his 
pistol  and  bead  his  form  so  that  the  short 
policeman  could  reach  his  ear.  A  moment  more, 
and  he  prepared  to  walk  away  peacefully  with 
the  new  comer.  Jeremiah  took  no  notice  except 
to  take  the  policeman's  number.  Mordant  said, 
as  he  shook  bands  with  him.  "  I'll  send  yon  a 
note  as  soon  as  I  oan/'  and  then  he  hurried 
away. 

I  took  leare  of  Mr.  Mordant  with  the  outward 
calm  of  an  indifferent  Dnglishman,  but  I  felt 
oonoos  to  know  where  he  was  going,  and  by 
what  magic  he  went  so  quietly.   The  element 
of  unexpectedness  was  not  yet  exhausted.  A 
I    ffentleman  of  imposing  mien  came  on  board,  and 
looked  about  for  Mends.   A  meek -looking  man, 
'    with  an  unmistakably  clerical  collar,  came  for- 
'    ward,  holding  a  boy  by  the  hand.   They  were 
j    e  vidently  a  consignment  to  the  gentleman,  and 
j    h  e  welcomed  the  ooy  and  his  guardian  cordially, 
j    rhcy  were  about  to  go  on  shore,  when  the  atten- 

I  tion  of  the  ^utleman  was  attracted  toward  the 
'  bishop.  His  countenance  was  of  the  impassive 
:    kind,  bat  he  started  perceptibly,  and  I  mt  snre 

with  paiatul  surprise.  He  looked  as  if  be 
were  a  younger  orother  of  the  bishop.  In 
height  and  bruultb,  fie  was  his  counterpart.  In 
rosy  health  and  brilliancy  of  expression,  he  had 
the  advantage.  In  grace  and  dignity  of  move- 
ment they  were  "a  noble  pair  of  brothers." 
j    The  younger  advanced  to  meet  the  elder,  with 

I I  that  grave  cordiality  vfatdi  is  peculkrly  Eng- 

[  lish. 

"My  dear  doctor,  this  is  a  most  pleasant 
surprise,"  said  the  bishop. 

The  one  addressed  as  doctor  replied,  in  an  I 
almost,  inaodible  voice,  aside:  "My  dear  sir, 
i    why  have  you  oome  to  put  vonr  bead  in  tlie 
I    lion's  mouth  r 

The  bishop  replied,  in  the  same  key :  "  A 
,    hard  necessity  has  brought  me,  but  I  trust  no 
harm  will  come  of  it." 

"  ton  will  go  home  with  me  P"  said  the 

I  doctor. 

!        "  No,  my  hotel  is  chosen." 

"  You  may  choose  a^n,  and  be  glad  yoa 
have  the  chance  of  choice.   Xon  have  only  to 
change  the  destination  of  your  baggage." 
There  was  a  quiet  and  tender  authority  in  the 
'    manner  of  the  doctor,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have 
i    decided  instantly  to  perforin  the  Christian  duty 
of  howitality  to  a  niend,  or  brother,  whatever 
might  he  the  consequence. 

II  The  bishop  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Fendlcton, 
I  OTomiaing  to  see  her  next  day.  He  gave  me 
1  his  band,  which  I  took,  as  I  might  have  taken 
j  that  of  Sir  Tlionias  More  on  his  way  to  the 
■    Tower.   Bridget  had  Mrs.  Pendleton's  baby  in 

lier  arms,  and  she  quietly  made  her  way  towards 
tho  gentleman.  As  the  bishop  kissed  the  baby 
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the  doctor  notioed  the  nurse.  His  face  bright.  | 
ened,  and  he  said :  "  Is  this  you,  Bridget  P"  and  | 
gave  her  his  hand  tenderly.  i 

"  It  is  meself,  father,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  I 
respectful  tone.  I  came  to  the  conciusiou  that  | 
"  the  bishop"  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"When  all  our  party  were  gone,  Jeremiah  said,  j 
"  Well !  I  wonder  what  willhappen  next !  Now  | 
you  and  I  and  the  dorg  will  take  our  leave." 

He  was  silent,  or  bustling  about,  most  of  the 
time  that  we  were  crossing  the  ferry  from  Jersey 
City  to  New  York  :  only  remarking  of  a  parcel  of 
ragged  Irish  recruits,  that  they  were  "  tne  sove- 
reigns in  America."  When  we  were  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  be  burst  into  a  torrent  of  talk :  "Idont 
see  throngh  it.  Here's  Mordant  gana  like  a 
cosset  hunb  with  A  436,  and  said  nothing  to  his 
cousin,  only  that  he  would  send  me  a  note  as 
soon  as  he  conld.  And  tlut  bishop  is  carried  off 
by  a  Jesuit,  or  somebody  who's  m'gh  akin  to 
one." 

"  Is  the  bishop  a  Koman  Catholic  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Ho  is  a  good  Churchman. 
There's  something  under  the  meal  that  I  don't 
see.  The  doctor  is  a  character.  He's  a  priest, 
and  does  something  besides  say  his  prayers. 
When  others  wet  their  shoe-soles,  he  goes  in  up 
to  his  knees.  T  bdieve  Tom  Hyer,  one  of  our 
muscular  Christians,  likes  him  better  than  bis 
bishop  does,  for  he  ia  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
the  powers  that  be.  Tom  says  *  he  is  a  devilish 
gooa  fellow,  and  treats  a  prize-fighter  as  if  he 
had  a  soul.* " 

"  He  does  not  look  like  a  priest,"  I  remarked. 
"  He  looks  like  a  member  or  parliament." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Jeremiah.  "  Cross  John— 
tliat's  the  archbishop — tried  to  get  tho  clerical 
collar  on  to  him.  But  he  declined — said  he  was 
not  Gurth  the  Saxon.  He  says  a  Catholic  has 
more  right  to  think  than  a  Protestant,  inasmuch 
as  his  faith  is  settled  for  him.  I  heard  him  say, 
'  My  bishop  may  tell  me  what  to  believe,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  tell  me  what  to  think and  he 
thinks  the  Pope  baa  no  right  to  the  temporal 
power.  'If  the  Holy  Father  would  take  a  vow 
of  poverty  to-morrow,*  said  be,  '  I  think  he 
would  be  more  Pope.' " 

If  we  are  to  have  more  Pope  by  destroying 
his  temporal  power,  I,  for  one,  would  vote  for 
preserving  it,'  I  remarked. 

"  Exactly,"  maculated  Jeremiah.  "  No  more 
Pope  for  me.  And  it  stands  to  reason  that  he 
would  be  more  Pope  if  he  was  not  bothered 
with  being  king.  1  gaess  the  best  way  to  spoil 
the  whole  pot  of  broth  is  the  way  the  fools  are 
going  on.  One  tyrant  always  toadies  another, 
.-uid  t  reckop  you  don't  know  what  anybody  really 
I  hinks.  I  wish  I  knew  what  A  436  has  done  with 
Mordant.  Muster,  don't  bother.  The  dorg  Is  aa 
glad  to  get  adiore  as  a  Christian.  Just  yon  look 
out,  sir.  This  is  the  old  park.  I  told  the  driver  to 
go  up  Broadway  to  let  you  see  the  best  part  of 
all  creation.  This  is  the  park  and  the  barracks, 
and  there  are  the  waggons,  that  are  seasoning  to 
pieces  already,  I  wurant  you.  The  men's  uni- 
l  Torms  dissolved  at  first,  as  soon  as  it  rained. 
iThe;  knev  enough  afterwards  to  come  in  when 
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it  rained.  I  suppose  you  liave  heard  of  the 
alioddy  uniforms  P 

"  Yes,  and  1  was  amazed  at  such  a  fraud." 

"Well,  1  wa»u*t  born  in  tlie  woods  to  be 
scared  at  an  owL  I  know  our  folks.  Some  of 
*cm  keep  a  conscience.  Mostlj  tiie  article's  too 
expensive.  I  do  know  men  wlio  won't  clicat  one 
another,  but  1  don't  know  one  wbo  won't  cheat 
a  corporation,  or  the  ^oTenunent.  Fay,  poli- 
ticaily,  means  plunder," 

*'  But  you  do  not  justify  these  gigantic  frauds 
on  your  government,  Mr.  Grierson 

"  Liook  o'  here,  now.  I  am  an  honest  fellow, 
as  you  have  found  me.  I  wouldn't  omtracl 
for  good  olothN,  and  sell  shoddy.  I  would  feel 
too  much  for  Uie  poor  soliUers,  to  do  such  a 
mean  contemptible  tiling,  let  alone  being 
honest.  I  would  never  sell  a  lame  blind 
spavined  liorse  for  a  sound  one.  I  would  never 
sell  shoes  with  pasteboard  soles,  instead  of 
leather.  I  would  never  enlist  men,  and  share  the 
bounty  money,  and  then  get  the  sni^eon  to  con- 
demn them,  and  then  list  'em  again  in  anotlier 
r^ment,  and  sliare  the  bounty  over  again,  and 
keep  on  that  way,  as  long  as  it  would  pay.  All 
these  things,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  same 
sort,  are  done  everyday  and  every  hour  in  the  day, 
I  tell  you  I  would  not  do  them.  I  should  feel 
insulted  if  any  man,  wbo  k  a  man,  thought  I 
would :  but  tell  you  what  I  would  do  and 
could  do  witii  a  clear  conscience.  If  I  could 
get  a  good  fat  contract  to  {omish  anything  for 
doable  the  value  of  the  thing  furnished,  I'd  take 
it,  and  I'd  sell  my  contract  for  all  I  could  get. 
I  believe  in  turning  in  honest  penny." 

"  A.nd  cheating  jonr  government  F'* 

"A  thing  is  vortti  to  me  what  I  can  get 
for  it." 

"  You  would  sell  a  coat  to  me  for  ten  dollars, 
and  take  twenty  from  your  goverument,  Mr. 
Grierson  ?" 

"I  would." 

"  And  you  would  not  consider  that  you  were 
robbing  yourself  in  fact,  with  the  rest  of  your 
people;  for  all  thu  must  be  paid  for  in 
taxes?'* 

"  Never  you  believe  that.  Providence  may 
make  as  pay  for  this  war.  I  sometimes  think 
it  will,  somehow.  Bat  Prondmce  can't  make 
us  pay  taxes.  No,  BirKe  I  We  will  slip  from 
under  the  load,  someway.  I  don't  see  eiactty 
how—but  leave  etis  alone  to  leam  how  to 
squirm.  I've  seen  'em  fling  themselves  out  of 
the  frying-pan  after  they  were  skinned." 

"And  into  the  fire  P" 

"Well,  that's  their  affair,  don't  you  see? 
Now,  does  not  Broadway  beat  all  creation  ? 
Does  not  our  white  marble  world  look  as  though 
it  had  just  been  created  and  bathed  in  new  sun< 
shine  P  Look  o'  here,  now.  Tliis  is  Union- 
square,  where  we  have  ont-door  political  meet- 
ings.'* 

"  Are  yon  a  repablican,  Mr.  Grierson  f " 
"  X  reckon.  I  be  just  that." 
"  And  Tou  are  an  onti-slavety  man  ?" 
"Up  to  the  hub  I   Bat  I  don't  want  the 
niggers  North." 


"  What  do  you  want  done  with  them  r*'  I 
"Well,  it's  a  long  story.   I  want  'em  to  il 

keep  out  of  my  way,  unless  I  am  South,  and  i! 

then  tiiey  may  wait  upon  me.   I  tell  yon  what,  1 1 

we  are  a  queer  mixture.  Anvhow,  we  are  a  ^nat  ! 

country,  and  can  raise  a  nullion  of  soldiers  lu  no 

time." 

"  And  clothe  them  in  shoddy  uniform  that  will  1 1 
last  till  the  first  shower ;  and  ahoe  theu  with 
pasteboard  equally  durable."  , 

"  Exactly ;  but  here  we  are  !" 

We  were  in  front  of  a  white  marble  edifioc; 
and  two  sentinels  were  standing  before  the 
entrance,  one  on  each  side.   The  boihling  was  , 
magnifioent,  and  a  large  ailjaoent  square  aided  j' 
its  fine  effect,  ■[ 

Presently  we  were  at  the  clerk's  office.  ' 

"  Your  room  P  Ah  !  your  room,"  said  the 
clerk.  "Colonel  Blank  has  it,  bat  he  leaves 
with  his  staff  this  afternoon.  Just  stqi  forward, 
gentlemen ;  he  is  coming." 

We  passed  on,  but  remained  still  in  Hkt 
vicmity  of  the  clerk's  cage.   The  ccdooel  oawi  ' 
in  with  his  regimental  paymaster,  and  cdled  fwt  | 
to  the  clerk,  "  Here,  you  sir !" 

"  I  am  here,"  civilly  respcmded  the  eleit 

"  Just  hand  over  dc  money  dat  pelongs  to  owt 
regiment  in  your  taSe ;  we  axe  off  to  Waahington 
dis  afternoon." 

"  There  is  your  bill,  oolond,**  said  the  dei^ 
putting  before  him  an  dfioial-lo(^iig  {ueea  of 
paper. 

"  Tarn  de  pill ;  tam  all  piUs,"  aaid  the  ofiksor, 
not  even  deigning  to  look  at  the  amount.  Eb 
and  his  staff  had  held  high  carnival  with  tlteir 
friends  for  several  days  at  this  hotel;  the  bill  for 
dinners,  cliampagne.  &c.,  amounted  fo  smae 
three  hundred  pounds. 

"  You  must  pay  this,  colonel,  or  allow  me  to 
take  the  amount  from  the  regimental  funds,  or  I 
cannot  return  your  money," 

I  decline  to  report  the  reply  of  the  cohmeL 
Being  interpreted,  it  was  an  assurance  to  the 
clerk  that  be  wouhl  not  "  bay  dc  pill;"  that  be 
would  see  the  clerk  in  the  eentre  of  the  Moet 
tropical  region  of  the  next  world,  belbn  be 
would  bar  de  pill ;  that  the  goranaHBit  nof^t 
bay  dc  pLtl,  or  go  to  the  same  no  lat^ude. 

The  clerk  remained  firm  under  this  torrent  ^ 
German-American-EnE^ish.  The  eoloiid,  in  his 
rage,  sent  the  paymaster  for  the  sentries  at  the 
door,  and  ordered  them  to  charge  npon  the  derk, 
and  compel  him  to  deliver  tlie  funds. 

The  clerk  took  a  revolver  from  the  desk 
before  him.  "There  are  four  of  yon,"  he  aaid; 
"There  are  air  bullets  here.  Who  waata  the 
first  one  P" 

He  fixed  his  eye  on  the  colonel,  and  it  looked 
03  though  it  would  bore  a  hole  throu|^  him, 
without  the  bullet. 

"  Better  bay  de  pill,*'  whispered  tba  pay- 
master to  the  colonel. 

'Sib  bully  in  the  colonel  was  oowed,  aad  tbe 
paymaster  saw  that  he  might  act.  "  I  aai  ds 
one  to  b&j  pills,"  said  he. 

An  amicable  surrender  of  the  funds,  miana  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  was  soon  effected,  the  ckifc 
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keeping  his  rerolver  in  convenient  nroximity 
during  tlie  transactionk  The  colonel  and  Ins 
men  withdrew,  and  the  clerk  called  out  clieer- 
fultj,  "  Here's  the  key,  Grierson.  You  can  have 
your  baggage  m,  and  the  oluunbeimaid  will  do 
up  the  room  vhlle  you  are  at  dinner.  I  can't 
answer  for  the  way  m  vhteh  the  pifp  have  left 
the  ]»emiae8.*' 

Jeremiah  took  the  key.  "  Do  we  go  up  on 
the  live-stock  dumb-waiter  F"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  tliat  got  out  of  order  in  a  week ; 
ererybody  goes  up  Uie  natural  way." 

"  That's  mean.  It  was  part  of  the  attraction 
here  that  we  were  all  to  levitate" 

"Part  of  the  adrortisement,  you  should  say. 
You  surely  ain't  so  green  as  to  tbiiik  we'd  keep 
I    the  thing  up,  after  the  house  was  filled." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  be  a  colonel,  any- 
how, for  the  way  yon  managed  to  get  that  bill 
paid." 

"Not  eolond  of  a  r^riment  of  German 
blackguards,  I  hope,"  said  the  clerk,  turning  to 
some  nev  comets,  as  if  nothing  partioalar  nad 
faappuied. 

•Teremiah  led  the  way  into  a  parlour  nearly 
all  mirrors  and  sofas,  and  said,  "  You  rest  here. 
I'll  recoonoitre.  I  have  got  more  breath  than 
you  have."  Presently  he  returned.  "  It  was  a 
rose-leaf  room  wlien  I  left  it.  It  is  a  stable 
now;  but  Kitty  !NUguire  will  do  her  best  this 
afternoon,  and  by  bedtime  I  can  see  you  mstalled. 
Then  Muster  and  I  will  be  a  real  blessing  to 
mothers,  np  at  Thirty-Hrst  Street.  I  have  two 
sisters  up  there;  bc^  got  crying  babies,  bad 
health,  and  worse  aenrants.  To-morrow  mominf^ 
I  hope  to  hear  from  Mordant,  and  possibly  from 
the  bishop,  though  I  may  see  him  at  Jersey 
City,  I  shall  go  over  there  and  comfort  little 

Siiu  and  white.  I'll  carry  the  baby  some 
owers,  and  the  boy  a  drum  and  gun,  and 
bestow  Unster  there,  for  his  safety  and  the 
protection  of  his  friends;  and  iu  the  erening 
I'll  CO  on  to  Wafdungton  and  report  progress." 
In  tne  evening  my  room  was '  ready,  and  my 
friend  took  his  leave.  "  I  mav  never  see  you 
a^io,"  he  said ;  "  but  yop,  and  I,  and  Muster, 
wUl  always  be  eood  friends.  Won't  we,  sir  P" 
lie  said  to  the  dog,  pulling  his  ears.  He  often 
said  tir  to  the  dog,  seldom  to  me,  unless  greatly 
in  earnest,  and Uien he  said " Sir ree"  He  rose 
to  go ;  I  clasped  his  extended  hand  cordially. 
"  I  hope  we  may  meet  i^ipun,"  I  said. 
*'  Bisky,  risky,"  he  rephed.  *'  Tou  are  right 
side  up,  and  there's  nobody  trjing  to  pitch  vou 
over.  I  have  my  own  case  to  'tead  to.  I  like 
you,  like  you  was  a  brother,  and  so  does  the 
dorg.   Here,  Master,  shake  hands." 

And  Jeremiah  went  away  with  a  kind  heart 
under  his  vest,  whatever  might  be  said  of  tlie 
clearness  of  his  head  or  the  correctness  of  his 
conscience. 

Such  was  the  pressure  of  the  New  World  on 
my  mind,  that  I  did  not  think  to  inquire  how  I 
could  communicate  with  my  friend,  or  ask  him 
to  let  me  know  the  fate  of  Ifordant,  when  he 
should  learn  it. 

I  had  no  idn  how  mneh  alone  I  could  feel. 


until  Jeremiah  and  his  dog  had  left  me.  Ni"lit, 
and  loneliness,  and  confusion,  seemed  to  close 
around  me  in  the  Babel  of  a  city.  I  went  to 
5ed,  and  tried  to  reason  with  my  feelings.  I 
speedily  reasoned  myself  to  sleep. 

Life  in  an  American  hotel  consists  in  eating 
your  wa^  with  incredible  rapidity  through  an 
:  astonishiDgly  long  bill  of  fare,  in  drinking  wliat 
you  choose  to  pay  for,  and  iu  being  alone  in  a 
crowd.  Everywhere  around  me,  was  war. 
Gamps,  recruiting-offioes,  and  what  Jeremiah 
called  "an  Indian  snnuner  foliage  of  flags"  on 
all  buildings.  Lcmg  processions  of  men  and 
boys,  barefoot,  ragged,  young  and  old,  ill  and 
well,  were  marched  throi^h  the  city  to  the 
camps.  They  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Tew 
of  all  these  were  bom  Americans.  They  had 
come  from  "all  over"  to  seek  their  fortune,  and 
they  had  fonnd  it.  There  was  a  camp  of  Zouaves 
near  my  hotel.  They  were  picked  men  wearing 
turbans— Germans,  Irish,  Englisli,  American; 
any  one  iriio  was  tall  enough,  and  stout  enough, 
could  be  one  of  them.  I  iMrned  afterwards  that 
they  went  into  the  war  twelve  hundred.  Tiiey 
came  away  one  day,  from  the  field  of  battle, 
when  the  fight  was  raging  furiously,  because 
their  "time  was  out.'*  Tfey  had  no  homes  to 
defend  on  the  field,  no  wives  or  children  to  fight 
for.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  secure  their 
own  safety :  especially  as  they  had  lost,  in  mer- 
cenary service,  eight  hundred  of  their  number? 
And  yet  there  were  no  tall  men,  on  that  day  of 
battle,  on  the  other  side,  whose  "  time  was  out" 
— except  those  whose  time  was  out  for  ever, 
and  who  could  never  again  enlist  upon  this 
earth. 

Hy  letters  brouffht  blends  around  me,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  m  a  palatial  home  in  Staten 
Island.  Here  among  camps,  tents,  and  bar- 
racks, and  the  order  and  msorder  of  forming 
men  for  soldiers,  I  spent  some  weeks,  and  had 
my  share  of  adventures.  When  I  was  settled 
with  my  friends  at  Staten  Island,  I  went  over  to 
Jersey  City.  I  fonnd  the  Columbia  House  on  the 
edge  of  a  pretty  green  geld,  with  fruit-trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  children 
resting  for  a  time  in  such  a  home.  \  was  shown 
into  a  drawing-room  darkened  from  the  brilliant 
light  and  heat,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  en- 
cumbered iu  the  dim  li^t  I)t  the  two  ohildrmi 
and  Muster,  and  felt  myself  collared  by  Jere- 
miah, who  exehumed,  "Im  as  glad  as  the  dorg 
to  see  yon,  and  no  mistake."  The  eweet  and 
gentle  greeting  of  Mrs.  Pendleton  contrasted 
strongly  with  all  the  rest.  I  soon  perceived 
that  she  was  pale  mid  agitated,  and  Jeremiah 
drew  mc  away  for  a  walk. 

We  went  out  into  the  grounds,  and  wmre  soon 
iu  a  cozy  httle  summer-house. 

"I  have  got  sometiiing  to  say,"  said  Jere- 
miah, taking  the  dog's  ears  in  himd,  "  I  got 
that  note  from  Moi^ant,  and  I  have  seen  him 
to-day.  Cnrsea,  like  chickens,  come  home  to 
roost,  and  blessings  have  the  same  domestic 
habits,  I  am  thuikful  toknow.  When  Mordant 
was  in  London  he  lodged  with  a  worthy  widow 
named  Mastertoo.        widow's  hoaband  had 
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left  hia  business  in  a  bad  way,  and  she  and_  a 
family  of  children  were  on  the  verae  of  ruin. 
Mordant  eiTe  her  fifty  pounds,  which  was  little 
to  him  and  much  to  her.  She  learned  his  fix,  and 
wrote  to  her  husband's  brother,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  New  York,  full  particulars.  She 
described  him  too.  I  suppose  she  must  have 
said  his  arms  and  legs  were  long  enough  to  tie 
in  a  bow-knot,  for  tlie  brother-in-law  knew  him 
as  soon  as  he  clapped  eyes  ou  bim.  The 
brother-in-law  has  a  confidential  place  in  the 
police,  and  be  is  an  important  person  just  now. 
Ho  came  on  board  the  Persia  with  lus  sister's 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  marched  Mordant  off, 
like  he  had  arrested  him,  and  rare  him  the  best 
room  in  his  nice  house  over  by  Tompluns-square, 
where  Mordant  is  in  cloTer. 

"Has  Mrs.  Pendleton  any  trouble?**  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  reckon  not  now ;  but  she  has  been  scared 
out  of  a  year's  growth  to-day.  Wlien  I  was 
coming  OTer  here,  I  was  intercepted  at  thefenr- 
house  by  Mrs.  Jeiebel  Avery.  She  was  watch- 
ing at  the  window,  afld  saw  me  passing,  and 
stopped  me  to  tell  a  pitiful  story.  '  Only  think, 
Mr.  GriersoD,  I  hare  been  robbed !  My  brooch 
—  my  diamond  bnwch  —  worth  a  uiousand 
dollars !  I  put  it  into  my  pocket^raok  berore 
I  left  Mrs.  Pendleton's.  I  had  been  over 
to  see  the  poor  lonesome  little  soul,  and  I 
had  ten  dollars  beside  in  my  porte-monnaie, 
and  I  earned  it  in  my  hand  for  fear  my 
pocket  would  be  picked.  When  I  come  on  to 
the  boa^  there  was  a  company  of  soldiers  and 
a  lot  of  recruits  all  crowding  like  sheep,  and 
somebody  trod  on  the  flounces  of  my  skirt  be- 
hind, and  when  I  looked  back,  somebody 
snatched  the  pocket-book.  The  soldiers  and 
the  ra^^d  reoraits  was  all  mixed  up,  and  they 
was  drunk,  and  the  boat  was  no  place  for  a 
lady.  I  could  not  find  out  who  did  it,  and  I 
got  a  policeman  this  side,  and  Pm  awaitin*.'  I 
left  Iier  'a  waitin',*  and  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Pendleton  lind  been  robbed,  too,  and  dreadfully 
friglitcned  too.  Before  we  left  the  Persia, 
Mrs.  Pendleton  gave  me  Iier  gold  and  jewels  for 
safe  keeping,  and  I  gave  her  two  five-dollar 
green  backs.  Mrs.  Jezebel  called,  and  came  up 
unannounced,  and  frightened  our  little  friend  witli 
the  information  that  Avery  was  going  to  report 
all  suspicious  characters.  '  Now,  I  think,  Mrs. 
Pendleton,'  said  Jezebel,  '  if  you  would  give  liim 
something  he  wouldn't  say  notbin'  about  you  or 
your  prayer-book.  He's  awfol  gieedy  of  money, 
and  I  thmk  you  have  a  good  likelihood  to  buy 
bim  off.'  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  Jesebcl  walked 
off  with  the  ten  dollars,  ai^  tdao  a  little  garnet 
pin  that  Mrs.  Pendleton  fastened  her  collar 
with,  Jezebel  thought  it  was  a  ruby  and  bril- 
liants, and  worth  ten  guineas ;  but  it  happened 
to  be  garnet  and  paste,  and  worth  ten  shillings. 
Slie  transferred  it  to  her  scraggy  neelc,  and  put 
lier  brooch  in  her  pocket-book,  and  lost  it  and 
the  green  backs.   I  should  Uke  to  give  the 


soldier  that  robbed  her  a  preminm  for  hia  lighi- 

fingered  performance." 

Per  weeks  and  weeks  after  I  left  my  friends 
at  the  Columbia  House,  in  Jersey  City,  T  bnged 
to  hear  of  their  fate.  They  had  oiaappeared,  and 
made  no  sign  beyond  a  mysterious  rose-coloured 
note  from  Mrs.  Pendleton^  who  thanked  me 
wwmly  for  kindnesses  which  I  really  had  not 
done  her,  for  want  of  opportani^.  She  aud 
she  was  to  leare  Jors^  City  mat  day  dter 
writing,  and  bade  me  farewell  with  miich  feeling. 
This  was  all. 

It  seemed  to  me  several  centuries  after  this, 
when  I  found  myself  one  evening  On  the  mnddy 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  within  the  district  goremed 
by  General  Bumside.  I  thonffbt  I  had  enough 
to  contend  witli  in  the  mud,  which  was  deep  and 
teuaeious  ;  but  my  difficulties,  with  daixness, 
rain,  and  impossibnity  of  finding  any  vehicle  to 
carry  me,  were  coniplicated  by  my  being  arrested. 
The  general  was  making  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion tor  traitors.  Why  should  I  be  out  in  such 
a  horrible  night,  in  such  horrible  rain  and  mud, 
floundering  in  the  darkness^  minus  one  boot,  if 
I  were  not  a  spy  f  _  Why  indeed  ?  I  hare  not 
answered  the  question  to  myself  yet.  I  said 
when  I  was  arrested,  like  a  cheerful  philosopher, 
"  Now  I  shall  get  on !"  I  did  get  on  to  a  gooa 
hotel  in  tlie  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  there  the 
first  person  who  greeted  me  as  I  entered  with 
my  captors  was  Jeremiah.  Both  he  and  Muster 
threw  themselves  upon  my  bosom  with  the  im- 
pulsive joy  of  genuine  Americans,  and  when  it 
appeared  that  I  was  under  arrest,  it  also  ap- 
peared in  ten  minutes  more,  that  I  was  not  a 
prisoner,  bat  the  guest  of  a  man  having  aa- 
thority.  I  was  at  once  invested  in  clean,  dry 
clothes,  and  made  most  comfortable.  For  Jere- 
miah was  in  high  position. 

"  I  am  as  glad  to  see  yon  as  the  dorg,"  again 
exclumed  Jeremiah,  almost  shaking  mj  arm 
from  my  shoulder,  and  then  sitting  down  by  me, 
with  Muster  laying  his  head  first  on  his  knee  and 
then  on  mine.  "  tk^  are  all  safe  in  Charlestoa 
I  saw  Pendleton  meet  his  wife  and  bUiiea, 
and  I  left  him  and  tliem  in  good  health. 
It  was  worth  a  cai^o  of  quinine  to  see  them 
meet.  Tlie  bishop  aud  Mordant,  they  got  safe 
home,  too.  I  left  them  all  in  good  heart.  The 
last  words  Mordant  said  to  me  were,  *  When  I 
write  another  piece  for  the  Times,  they'll  print 
it.'  Shouldn't  wonder!  Well,  I'm  for  the 
Union  and  the  old  fiag,  and  I  am  as  glad  to 
see  you  as  the  dorg.  Now  for  a  ten  o'clock 
supper  and  champtune.  What  a  atonn  it  isl  to 
bo  sure,  to-aiglit !  The  streets  ma  rims.  M  e'd 
get  up  an  oppositiott  Niwara  of  sparkling 
Catawba.   Can^t  do  better,  I  reckon  !'* 
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CEAPTEB  XXT. 

To'retiun  to  the  Bank:  Skinner  oame  back 
from  the  Dodds'  that  miserabte  afternoon,  in  a 
state  of  genaine  agitation,  and  regret.  He  was 
human,  and  therefore  mixed ;  and  their  desolation 
had  shocked  him. 
!  The  footman  told  him  Mr.  Hardie  was  not  at 
home ;  gone  to  London,  he  beliered.  Skinner 
wktked  away  dejected.  What  did  this  mean? 
Had  he  left  the  coontr;  ? 

He  smiled  at  his  fears,  and  felt  positive  Mr. 
Hardie  had  misled  the  servants,  .and  was  quietly 
waiting  for  him  in  the  Bank  parlour. 

it  was  now  dusk  :  he  vrenA  roond  to  that  little 
dark  nook  of  the  garden  the  parlour  window 
opened  on,  and  tapped  :  there  was  no  reply  ;  the 
,  ro9m  looked  empty.  He  tried  the  sash  :  it 
;  '  yielded ;  5£r.  Hardie  had  been  too  occupied  with 
,    embezzling  another's  property  to  take  common 
precautions  in  defence  of  hit  "own ;  never  in  his 
fife  before  had  he  neglected  to  fasten  the  iron 
shatters  with  his  own  hand,  and  to-day  he  had 
left  the  very  window  unfastened.  This  angored 
i    ill.  "  He  is  off:  he  has  done  me  aluig  witii  the 
j    rest,"  tluiaght  Skinner.  He  stepped  into  the 
'    room,  fonnd  a  lucifer-bca,  shat  the  shatters, 
!    lij^ted  a  candle,  and  went  peraii^  about  amongst 
!    the  ^ker's  ptq;>ers,  to  see  if  he  conld  find  a  doe 
to  his  intentions  i  and,  as  he  pottered  and  peered, 
he  quaked  as  w^:  a  detector  by  dishonest  means 
'  feds  thief-like ;  and  is  what  he  feels.  He  made 
some  little  discoveries,  that  guided  hini  in  his 
own  oondoot;  he  felt  more  and  more  sure  his 
employer  would  outwit  him  if  he  could ;  and  re- 
solved it  should  be  diamond  i;^t  diamond. 
The  church  clock  struck  one. 
He  started  at  the  hour,  crept  out,  and  closed 
the  window  softly:  then  awi^  by  the  garden  gate. 
^    A  light  was  still  burning  in  Al&ed's  room: 
and  at  this  Skinner  had  another  touch  of  com- 
punction ;  "  There  is  one  wou't  sleep  this  night, 
along  of  our  work,"  thought  he. 
At  three  next  afternoon  Mr,  Hardie  reappeared. 
He  had  gone  up  to  town  to  change  the  form  of 
the  deposit :— He  took  care  to  think  of  it  as  a  de- 
posit stilJ,  the  act  of  deposit  having  been  complete, 
tiw  withdrawal  incomplete,  and  by  no  f^t  of  his. 
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for  be  had  offered  it  back ;  but  Fate  and  Accident 
had  interposed— He  had  converted  the  notes  into 
gold  direct  and  the  biUs  into  gold  through  notes ; 
this  was  Uke  going  into  the  river  to  hide  his 
tntil.  Nert  process  :  be  tamed  his  gold  into 
500f.  notes ;  and  came  flying  home  with  them. 

His  return  was  greeted  by  Skinner  with  a  s^h 
of  relief.  Hs^die  heard  it,  interpreted  it  ari^t, 
and  sent  for  him  into  the  parlour  :  and  there  told 
him,  with  a  great  affectation  of  frankness,  what 
he  had  done:  then  asked  significantly  if  there 
was  any  news  at  Albion  Villa. 

Skinner,  in  reply,  tdd  Mr.  Hardie  of  the 
distress  he  had  witiiessed  up  at  Albion  Villa: 
"  Awi,  sir,"  said  he,  bwering  his  voice,  "  Mr. 
Alfred  hdped  carry  the  body  up-stairs-— It  is  a 
nice  mess  altt^ther,  sir,  when  you  come  to 
think." 

"At!  all  the  better,"  was  the  cool  reply;  "he 
will  be  usefol  to  let  us  know  what  we  want ;  be 
will  tell  Jane,  and  Jane  me.  Tou  don't  think 
he  will  live,  do  youP" 

"  Live !  no :  and  then  who  will  know  the 
money  is  here  P" 

"Who  should  know  P  Did  not  he  say  he  had 
jost  landed,  and  been  shipwrecked?  Ship- 
wrecked men  do  not  bring  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  ashore."  The  speaker's  eyes 
sparkled ;  Skinner  watched  him  demurely. 
"Skinner,"  said  be,  solemnly,  "I  believe  my 
daughter  Jane  is  right ;  and  that  Providence 
really  interferes  sometimes  in  the  afi^rs  of  this 
world:  you  know  kov  I  have  stm^^led,  to  save 
my  faouly  from  disgrace  and  poverty :  those 
slxu^les  have  fiuled  in  a  great  degree:  bat 
Heaven  has  seen  them,  and  saved  this  money 
from  the  sea,  and  dropped  it  into  my  very  hands 
to  retrieve  tny  fortunes  with.  "  I  must  be  grate- 
ful: spend  a  portion  of  it  in  charity  ;  and  rear 
a  noble  fortune  on  the  rest.   Confound  it  all !" 

And  his  erestfallen  coontenance  showed  some 
ugly  misgiving  had  flashed  on  him  quite  sudden^, 

"  What,  sir  P  what  P"  asked  Skinner,  eagerly. 

"The  receipt?!"  . 

CHATTEB  XXVI. 

"  Thb  receipt  P  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  pou  have  got 
that,"  said  Skinner,  very  coolly. 

"What  makes  you  think  soP"  inquired  the 
other,  keenly.  He  instantly  suspected  Skinner 
of  havii^  it. 

Couple  = 
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"  Why.  sir,  I  saw  it  in  his  hsai*' 
"Then  it  has  got  to  Albion  "ViUa ;  and  we  are 
niined." 

"  No,  mo,  sir  ;  70*1  wont  hear  me :  I  un  sore 
I  saw  it  fiU  out  of  liis  hand,  when  he  was  taken 
ill :  and,  I  think,  but  I  won't  be  sure,  he  feE  on 
it.  Any  way,  there  was  nothing  in  his  hands 
whenlddiTcnndhinatAibioDVilla;  soitmsst 
be  here  :  I  dare  you  have  thrown  it  into  a 
drawer  or  somewhere,  promiscuooaly." 

"No,  no.  Skinner,"  said  Mr.  Hardie,  with  in- 
oreaang  alarm :  "  it  is  useless  for  us  to  deoeive 
ourselres  :  I  was  not  three  minutes  in  the  room, 
and  thought  of  Dothing  but  getting  to  town  and 
cashing  the  bills." 

He  rang  the  beH  sharidy.  and  on  Bet^  coining 
in,  asked  her  what  she  bftd  done  witii  tiuit  paper 
that  was  on  the  floor. 

"Took  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  table,  sir.  ThsB 
was  i^  I  think."  AM  she  laid  her  finger  upon 
a  paper. 

"No,  no!"  said  Mr.  Hardie  :  "theonelmean 
was  much  smaller  than  that." 

"What,"  said  she,  with  that  astonishing 
memory  for  trifles  people  have  who  nerer  read, 
"was  it  a  little  crompled  np  paper P  lying  by 
the  basket?** 

"Yea!  yeil  Ibt  sounds  like  it." 

"Oh,  I  put  thst  Md  the  bnket" 

Kr.  Hardie's  eyt  fell  ditecUy  on  tiie  basket, 
but  it  was  empty.  She  caog^  Ub  gbaic&  and 
told  him  she  had  emptied  it  in  the  dnst-hole  as 
usual.  Mr.  Hardie  ntteied  an  angry  exclama- 
tion. Betty,  an  old  servant  of  his  wife's,  re- 
sented it  with  due  dignity  by  tossing  her  head  as 
she  retired. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,**  aaid  Mr.  Kvdie, 
bitterly ;  "  ve  must  go  and  grab  in  tbe  daat-hole 
now." 

"Why,  sir,  your  name  is  not  on  it,  after  all." 

"  What  does  that  matter  F  A  man  is  bound 
by  the  act  of  his  agent :  besides,  it  is  my  form, 
and  my  initials  are  on  it.  Come,  let  us  put  a 
good  face  on  the  thing."  And  he  led  the  way  to 
the  kitchen ;  and  got  np  a  little  laugh,  and  a^ed 
the  scullery  maid  if  she  oould  show  Mr.  Skinner 
and  him  tie  dust-hole.  She  stared,  but  obeyed, 
and  the  pair  followed  her,  making  menr. 

The  dust-hole  was  empty. 

The  girl  exphuncd :  "  It  is  the  dustman's  day : 
he  came  at  eleven  o'dook  in  the  morning  and 
oarr'd  all  the  dust  away  :  and  grumbled  at  the 
paper  and  the  bones,  he  did.  So  I  told  him 
b^gaiB  mofltn't  be  diooscn :  just  like  his  im- 
^ueacet  when  he  gets  it  for  nothing,  and  sells 
it  fin:  a  mint  outside  the  town."  mnnnted 
visitws  left  her  in  dead  sileDceabno8t  before  she 
had  flniahed  her  sentence. 

Mr.  Hardie  sat  down  in  his  parlour  tiioionghly 
discomposed;  Skiimer  wstdwd  him  furtively. 

At  last  the  ftomer  bn^  ont :  "This  ia  the 
denl*B  doing;  the  devil  in  person.  No  intelli- 
gence nor  ability  can  resist  such  luck.  I  almost 
wish  we  had  never  meddled  with  it :  we  shall 
aevur  feel  sa£^  never  be  safe.** 


Skinner  made  light  of  the  matter — treated  the 
receipt  as  thrown  into  the  sea.  "  Why,  air,"  said 
h^  "by  this  time  it  will  have  found  its  way  to 
that  monstioua  heap  of  ashes  on  tbe  Tjoaioa 
road;  and  who  will  ever  look  for  it  there?  or 
notice  it  if  they  find  it?"  Hardie  shook  bis 
head:  "That  monstrous  heap  is  all  sold  ersy 
year  to  the  ianaen.  That  Receipt,  worth 
11,000/.  to  me,  will  be  strewed  on  the  soil  for 
manure  :  then  some  farmer's  man,  or  £anner'& 
boy  that  goes  to  the  Sonday-ec&ool,  will  read  it, 
see  Captain  Dodd's  name,  and  bring  it  to  Aifaion 
Villa,  in  hopes  of  a  sixpence  :  a  sixpenoe. 
Heaven  help  the  man  who  does  a  doubtfbl  act, 
and  leaves  damnatofyevidaioe,  on  pspor,  kickin; 
about  the  world." 

From  that  hour  the  cash  Hardie  earned  in  his 
bosom,  without  a  right  to  it,  began  to  blister. 

He  thought  of  telling  the  dustman  he  had  lost 
a  paper,  and  setting  him  to  examine  the  moun- 
tain of  ashes  on  the  Londop.  road:  bat  here 
caution  stepped  in;  how  could  he  desecfte  the 
paper  withont  awakening  enrion^  and  d^eatiDg 
bis  own  end?  IfegBvctiiat  vp.  It  was  better 
to  let  the  sleeping  aog  lie. 

Finally,  he  resdvcd  to  bti^  security  in  a  vcntd 
where  after  all  one  has  to  bi^  emyihimgi  so 
he  emidoyed  on  adroit  agent,  and  tpuKiAf  par- 
chased  tluit  moontauk,  the  isfnse  ti  nU  Bvk- 
ington.  But  he  Mt  so  ill  used,  he  paid  for  it  in 
his  own  notes ;  bytiiis  means  tlw  tRatyrercifcd 
to  the  ptimitire  form  of  barter  :*  ashes  for  lags. 

This  transaction  he  eonoeated  from  Ina  con- 
federate. 

When  he  bad  completed  i^  be  was  noi  ytl 
secure;  for  another  day  bad  passed  and  Cm^ 
tain  Dodd  alive  still.  Men  often  recover  from 
apoplexy,  especially  when  liiey  surrre  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  Shonld  he  lire,  bewoidd 
not  now  come  into  any  friendly  arrangement 
with  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  caused  his  death. 
So  then  good-by  to  the  matrimonial  combioation 
Hai'die  had  at  first  relied  on  to  patdi  his  deb: 
to  Alfred,  and  his  broken  fortunes.  Then  as  to 
keeping  the  money  and  de^jring  Dodd,  that  would 
be  very  difficult  and  dangerous;  mercantile  bills 
arc  traceable  tilings:  and  criminal  proseoations 
awkward  ones.  He  found  himself  in  a  sLtoatioa 
he  oould  not  see  his  way  through  by  ai^y  noital 
effort ;  there  were  so  many  objection  to  every 
oonise,  and  so  mai^  to  its  oppcsite.  "He  walked 
among  fires,"  as  the  XAtins  say.  But  the  more 
he  pondered  on  tha  course  to  be  taken  should 
Dodd  live,  iba  plainer  did  this  dilemma  stare  him 
in  the  face ;  either  he  must  tefand,  or  flj  the 
eonntiy  with  another  man*8  money,  and  leame  be- 
hind him  the  name  d  a  thief.  PUoital  krc^ 
and  the  remains  of  self-nspect  writhed  at  this 
thottgl^  i  and  with  these  oombined  a  sentiawBt 
less  genuine,  but  by  no  means  feeble ;  the  love 
of  repntatioB.  So  it  was  with  a  relnetant  and 
sick  heart  he  went  to  the  dippiiig  offiot^  amd 


*  Orodiaageof  commodlUeswIthottttiN  aid  of 
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peuad  at  tiw  potters,  to  sae  when  the  next  ship 
Mkiled  for  tbeXTuitad  States.  SlUl  he  did  go. 

Intent  on  his  own  sokemea,  and  expectiag 
ernj  d^r  to  be  stmck  in  front,  he  fUd  not  ob- 
■ene  that  a  man  in  arostf  Tclreteen  ooat  foUowad 
him,  and  ohserred  tins  act;  and  indeed  all  his 
viable  «eta. 

Anothu  perplexi^  waa^  when  he  should  Imak. 
There  were  ob)eotkms  to  doing  it  inuoediately ; 
and  objections  to  pntting  it  off. 

With  all  this  the  man  was  in  a  ferment:  by 
day  he  sat  waiting  and  fieann^  Igr  sin^t  be 
sleepleas  and  thinJring;  and,  though  bis  stoical 
oonnteaanoe  retained  itsoomposnre,  the  furrows 
deepened  in  it,  and  the  iron  nerrea  began  to 
twitch  at  times,  from  strain  of  mind  and 
want  of  sleep,  and  that  rack,  sospeose.  Not  a 
night  that  he  did  not  awaken  a  dozen  times  Smm 
bis  brief  doses  with  a  start,  and  a  dread  of  ex- 
posure hj  some  mysterioas,  unforeseen,  means. 

It  is  remarkable  bow  truths  sometiines  flash  on 
men  at  night  in  hours  of  oerrous  excitement :  it 
was  in  <hib  of  these  nightly  reveiiea  David  Dodd's 
pocket-book  flashed  back  upon  Mr.  Hardie. 
He  saw  it  before  his  eyes  quite  plain,  and  <ai  the 
inside  of  the  leather  cover  a  slip  of  paper  pasted, 
and  written  onmpaunl  orpale  ink,  he  conldnof 
recal  which. 

What  was  thai  writing?  It  might  be  the 
numbers  oi  the  notes,  the  desci^tioa  of  the  bills. 
Why  had  be  not  takai  it  oat  of  the  dying  man's 
pocket F  "Fool I  CdoI!"  he  groaned;  "to  do 
aaything  halves." 

Another  ni^i  be  got  a  fiur  severer  shook. 
Ljing  in  his  bed  dosing;  and  mntteriog,  as  nsual, 
he  WBB  snddenly  stntled  out  of  that  uneasy 
alomber  tiiree  tnoundow  knooks  at  the 
street  door. 

He  spr&Qg  oat  of  bed,  aud  in  his  confusion 
made  sore  the  officers  of  justice  were  come  for 
bim:  he  began  to  huddle  on  bb  clothes  with  a 
vague  notitm  of  flight. 

He  bad  got  on  Ids  trousers  and  slippers,  and 
was  looking  under  his  pillow  for  the  fatal  cash, 
when  he  heard  himself  called  loudly  and  re- 
peatedly by  'name ;  but  this  time  the  sound 
came  from  the  garden  into  which  his  bedroom 
looked.  He  opcmed  it  very  softly,  in  trepidation 
and  wondfflT.  which  were  speedily  doubled  by 
what  met  bis  eyes;  for  there,  right  in  frout  of 
his  window,  stood  an  unearthly  fignrc;  corre- 
sponding in  eveiy  particular  to  Uiat  notion  of  a 
I  ^xoBt  in  which  we  are  reared,  and  wfaiofa,  when 
our  nerves  are  heahliy,  we  can  ridicule  as  it  de- 
serves; but  somehow  it  is  never  cleaned  oat  of 
our  imagination  so  thonnvbly  as  it  is  out  of  oar 
judgmo^. 

>     The  figure  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  seemed 
^1  supematorallytall;  and  it  cried  out  in  a  voice 
ii  like  a  wounded  lion's,   "You  villain!  you 
I '  Hardie !  give  me  back  my  money :  my  fourteen 
'    thousand  pounds.  Give  me  my  cldldien's  numey, 
or  may  your  children  die  before  your  eyes:  give 
me  mydariii^'  money  t  or  may  the  eternal  curse 
of  God  light  on  yon  and  yooxs,  you  aconadrel  !'* 
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And  the  figure  kneeled  on  the  grass,  and  re- 
peated the  tnrible  inuovoatioa  almost  in  the 
same  words;  that  HardiB  shinnk  ba6kj  aad,  re- 
solute aa  hewa^  cowered  with  soiientitious  awe. 

But  this  sentmant  soon  gave  wiv  to  vulgar 
fears;  the  man  would  alarm  the  town.  And  in 
fact  Uj.  Kffdie,  in  the  midst  of  his  agitatuMi, 
was  dimly  conscious  of  bearing  a  window  open 
softly,  not  very  iar  from  bim.  Bat  it  was  a  dadc 
night.  He  pat  his  bead  oat  in  great  agitatitm, 
and  whispeKdi  "Hush!  hush!  AndrU  brij^ 
it  yoa  down  directly." 

Internally  tnusing  bis  hard  £ate,  he  got  t^e 
fatal  cash;  put  on  his  coat:  hnnted  for  key 
of  the  Bank  parlour,  and,  having  found  it,  went 
softly  down  the  ^aiis,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
went  to  open  tiie  shutters. 

At  this  moment  his  ear  caught  a  mnxmuii  a 
low  buzzing  of  voices  in  the  garden. 

He  naturally  tbought  that  Captam  Dodd  was 
exposing  bim  to  some  of  the  townspeople ;  be 
was  paiuled  what  to  do ;  and,  like  a  cautions 
man  as  he  was,  remained  pasaive,  but  en  the 
watch. 

Presently  the  voices  were  guiet,  and  he  beard 
footsteps  come  Very  slowly  towards  the  window 
at  whidi  he  stood,  and  then  make  for  the  little 
gate.  On  this  he  slipped  into  the  kitchen,  which 
faced  the  street,  and  got  to  a  window  there,  and 
listened.  His  only  idea  was  to  oatdi  their  inten- 
tion^ if  possible,  and  meet  them  aocordingly. 
Be  daied  not  open  the  windaw ;  for  above  hiia 
on  the  pavement  be  saw  b  female  figure 
standing,  half  crouching:  bat  soon  tdmt  figure 
rushed  wildly  oat  of  his  sig^  to  meet  the  foot- 
steps, and  then  be  ventured  to  open  the  window, 
and,  listening^  beard  oties  of  dei^iir,  and*  young 
heartbroken  voice  ng  her  father  was  deed. 

*;  Ah !— that  is  all  right,"  muttered  Hardie. 

Still  even  this  profound  egotist  was  not  yet 
so  hardened,  but  iliat  he  felt  one  diill  of  honor 
at  himself  for  iha  thought ;  a  passing  (diill. 

He  listened  and  listened;  and  l^-and-l^  he 
heard  the  slow  feet  recommence  tiwir  jonmsy^ 
amidst  sobs  and  sighs ;  aud  those  s<ttrowf  ol  feet, 
and  the  sobs  aud  sighs  tdhis  causing,  got  fointer 
and  fainter,  rdzeated,  and  left  him  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  fourteen  thousand  pounds  he  had 
brought  down  to  give  it  up :  two  minutes  ago  it 
was  not  worth  as  many  pence  to  him. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "  It  b  mme ; 
I  am  to  keep  it.  It  is  thevill  of  Hflaveo," 

Poor  Heaven ! 

He  went  to  his  bed  agaio,  and  by  a  resolute 
eSort  composed  himself  aod  determined  to  sleep. 
And  in  fact  he  was  just  dn^ping  off,  wb«i 
suddenly  he  started  wide  awake  again:  for  it 
recurred  to  him  vividly  that  a  window  in  his 
house  had  (^mted,  while  David  was  cursing 
him  and  demanding  his  oluldren's  money. 

Whose  window  P 

Half  a  dozen  peo|^  and  more  slept  on  that 
side  of  the  bouse. 
Whose  window  could  it  be? 
He  walked  among  fires. 
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CHAnXE  XXVII. 

A  UTTIB  onnrd  of  persons  stood  ia  froui  of 
the  old  Bank,  looking  half  stnpified  at  the 
shnttera,  and  at  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  them 
aimoimdnff  a  snapensioii,  only  fin- a  oiKnith  or  BO, 
and  l^og  the  blame  on  certain  correspon^nts 
'  not  spmfied. 

So  great  was  the  confidence  imtnied  bjr  the 
old  Bmk,  that  many  said  it  would  come  round, 
it  must  oome  ronnd,  in  a  month:  but  other  of 
Mr.  Hardie's  tmfortnnate  clients  recognised  in 
the  above  a  mere  formula  to  let  them  down  hy 
degrees  they  had  seen  many  statements  as  hope- 
fol  end  in  a  diridend  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

Before  the  day  closed,  the  scene  at  the  Bank 
door  was  heartrending :  respectable  persons,  re- 
duced to  pauperism  in  that  one  day,  kept  arriring 
and  tellii^  their  fellow-sufferers  their  little  all 
was  with  Hardie,  and  notl^|g  before  them  bnt 
the  workhouse  or  the  almshouse :  ruined  mothers 
came  and  held  np  their  rained  childroi  for  the 
Banker  to  see ;  and  the  doors  were  hammered  at, 
and  the  house  as  well  as  the  Bank  was  beleaguered 
by  a  weeping,  wailing,  despairing  crowd. 

But,  like  an  idle  wave  heating  on  a  rock,  all 
this  hiunan  misery  dashed  itself  in  vain  against 
the  Banker's  brick  walls  and  shutters,  banl  to 
them  as  his  reiy  heart. 

The  next  day  they  mobbed  Alfred  and  hissed 
him  at  the  back  door.  Jane  was  too  ashamed 
and  too  frightened  to  stir  out.  Mr.  Hardie  sat 
cahn^  patting  the  finisfaii^  strokes  to  his  fabri- 
cated balance-sheet. 

Some  imiocent  and  excited  victima  went  to  the 
nuQror  for  redress ;  to  the  aldermen,  the  magis- 
trates: in  Tain. 

Towards  afternoon  the  Baiter's  oool  contempt 
for  his  benefactors,  whose  lives  he  had  darkened, 
received  a  temporary  cheek ;  a  heavy  stone  was 
flung  at  the  Bank  shutters :  this  feroeious  blow 
I  made  him  start,  and  the  place  rattle :  it  was  the 
signal  for  a  shower ;  and  presently  tink,  tink, 
i  went  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  in  came  the 
I  stones  starring  the  mirrors,  upsetting  the  chab^, 
I  denting  the  papered  walls,  cMpping  the  mantel- 
pieces, shivering  the  bell-glasses  and  statuettes, 
and  strewing  the  room  with  dirty  pebbles,  and 
painted  fragments,  and  ghttering  ruin. 

Hardie  winced:  this  was  the  sort  of  appeal  to 
touch  him.  But  soon  he  recovered  his  sang 
froid:  "Thank  you,"  said  he,  "I'm  much  obliged 
to  you ;  now  I'm  in  the  right  and  you  are  in 
the  wrong."  And  he  put  himself  under  pro- 
tection of  the  police;  and  fee'd  them  so  royally 
that  they  were  zealous  on  his  behalf,  and  rough 
and  dictatorial  even  with  those  who  thronged  the 
place  only  to  moan  and  lament  and  hold  up  their 
rained  children :  "Yonmtut  move  on,  you  Mi- 
sery," sud  the  Fdice.  And  they  were  right  j 
Misery  gains  nothing  by  stepping  the  way;  no- 
thing by  bemoaning  itsdf. 

But  if  the  Banket  naturally  ^tistical,  and 
now  entirely  wrapped  in  his  own  iJans,  and  fears, 
and  well-earned  torments,  was  deaf  to  the  anguish 
of  his  cliexits,  there  were  others  in  his  house  who 


felt  it  keenly  and  deeply.  Alfted  and  Jane  were 

heartbroken :  they  sat  hand  in  hand  in  a  Kttie 
room,  drawn  closer  by  misfortune ;  and  heard 
the  groans  at  their  door;  and  the  tears  pity 
ran  down  their  own  die^  hot  wiUi  diame ;  and 
Alfred  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  "Ethics"  a 
vow  to  pv  every  shilling  his  father  owed  these 
poor  people— bdbre  be  died.  It  was  like  him, 
and  like  bis  happy  age ;  at  which  the  just  and 
the  generous  can  command,  in  imagination,  the 
means  to  do  kindred  deeds. 

Soon  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  he  had  seen 
hut  a  sma^l  per-cenit^  of  the  distress  bis  lather 
had  caused  ;  the  greater  griefs,  as  nsoal,  stayed 
at  home  :  behind  the  gadding  woes  a  terrible 
numhaof  silent,  decent,  ruined  homes,  and  broken 
hearts,  and  mixed  sorrows  so  unmerited,  so  com- 
plicated, so  piteous,  and  so  cruel,  that  he  was 
ready  to  tear  his  hair  to  know  them  and  not  be 
able  to  relieve  them  instantly. 

Of  that  mere  sample  T  give  a  mere  sample : 
divine  the  bulk  then ;  and  revolve  a  page  of 
human  history  often  turned  hy  the  people,  but  too 
little  studied  by  statisticians  and  legislators. 

Mr.  Dsgar,  a  respectable  merchaat,  had  heavy 
engagements,  to  meet  which  his  money layat  the 
old  Bank.  Living  at  a  distance  he  did  not  bear 
the  news  till  near  dinuet-time  :  and  he  had 
promised  to  take  his  daughters  to  a  ball  that 
night.  He  did  so ;  left  them  there ;  went  home, 
packed  up  their  clothes  and  valuables,  and  imt 
day  levanted  with  them  to  Americt^  taking  afl 
the  money  he  could  scra^  together  in  London : 
and  so  he  passed  his  rmnonto<^era.  Eagir 
was  one  <d  those  who  wear  their  honesty  long ; 
hut  loose  :  it  was  his  first  disloyal  act  m  bnii- 
nesa  -■  "  Dishonesty  made  me  dishonest^'*  was 
his  excuse.  Valeat  Quaidnm. 

John  Shaw,  a  steady  footman,  had  saved  and 
saved,  from  twenty  •one  years  oldto  thiity-cjgfat, 
for  "Footman's  Paradise,"  a  pnblie-house.  He 
was  now  mg&ged  to  a  comely  barmaid,  who 
sympatliised  with  hhn  therein,  and  he  had  just 
concluded  a  bargain  for  the  "  Bose  imd  Crown"  in 
the  suburbs.  Unluckily— for  him — the  money 
had  not  been  pmd  over.  Ihe  blow  fell;  he  lost 
his  all ;  not  his  money  only,  bat  bis  wasted  life. 
He  could  not  be  31  i^ain ;  so  be  hanged  himself 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  buried  by  the 
parish,  gnimblmg  a  little,  pitying  none. 

James  and  Peter  Gilpin,  William  Scott,  and 
Joel  Paton,  were  poor  fishermen,  and  Aiigh>- 
Saxon  heroes ;  that's  heroes  with  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance ;  they  risked  their  lives  at  sea  to 
save  a  ship  and  get  salvage ;  failing  there  they 
risked  their  lives  all  the  same,  like  fine  fellows  as 
they  were,  to  save  the  crew.  They  succeeded, 
but  ruined  their  old  boat.  A  subscription  was 
raised,  and  prospered  so,  that  a  b<»tbailder 
built  fbtm  a  new  one  on  tick,  price  (ughty-fiTe 
pounds;  and  the  pubhcans  said,  "Brink,  hoj*, 
drink ;  the  subscription  will  cover  all :  it  is  np 
to  120  already."  The  subscription  money  was 
swallowed  with  tiie  rest,  and  tiie  Ai^^o-SaxoB 
heroes  hauled  to  prison. 

Diylii<?i!U  tiy 
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Doctor  Phillips,  aged  74,  warned  by  growing 
iDfirmities,  bad  sold  a  tidy  practice,  with  house, 
furniture,  and  good  will,  for  a  fair  price ;  and  put 
it  in  the  bank,  awaiting  some  investment.  The 
money  was  gone  now,  and  the  poor  old  doctor, 
with  a  wife  and  daughter  and  a  crutch,  was  at 
once  a  pauper  ^d  an  exile :  for  he  had  sold 
under  the  usual  oondition,  not  to  practise  within 
so  many  miles  of  hu  successor.  He  went  to  that 
lOGoesBor,  and  faef^d  permission  to  be  his 
assistant  at  a  sm&l],  small,  salary.   "  I  want  a 
yonoger  num,**  was  the  regiy.  Then  Le  went 
round  to  his  old  patients,  amt  begged  a  few  half 
guineas  to  get  him  a  horse  and  ohuse  and  keep 
!  him  over  the  first  month  in  his  new  place.  They 
'  pitied  him,  but  most  of  them  were  sufferers  too 
'  by  Hardie,  and  all  they  gave  him  did  but  bay  a 
donkey  ai^  cart ;  and  with  that  he  and  his  went 
'  slowly  and  sadly  to  a  village  ten  miles  distant 
!  from  the  place,  where  all  his  life  had  been  spent 
I  in  comfort  and  good  credit.    The  poor  old 
gentleman  often  looked  back  from  h^  cart  at  the 
I  ^orch  spires  of  Baikington. 

From  wventcea  till  now  almost  four  score. 
There  lived  he,  bat  now  lived  there  no  more. 
At  seventeen  many  Iheir  /ortanes  seek ; 
I         Bat  at  four  score  it  Is  too  old  a  week. 

'  Anived  at  his  village,  he  had  to  sell  hia  donkey, 

I  and  tmst  to  his  crutch.  And  so  Infirmity  crept 
about  begging  leave  to  cure  Disease— with  what 

,  success  may  be  inferred  from  this:  Miss  Phillips, 

;  a  lady-like  girl  of  eighteen,  was  taken  up  by 

I  Fanner  Giles  before  Squire  Langton,  for  stealing 

I  j  turnips  out  of  a  field  :  the  farmer  was  hard,  and 

I  i  his  losses  in  Bardie's  bank  had  made  him  bitter 
! '  hard,  so  the  poor  girl's  exeiue,  that  she  could 

I I  not  let  her  father  starry  had  no  effect  on  him  : 
• '  to  jail  she  should  go.* 

.  Took  to  the  national  vice,  and  went  to  the 

>  I  national  dogs,  Thomas  Fisher,  a  saving  tinman, 

I !  and  a  bachelor  :  so  I  expect  no  pity  for  him. 

j  To  the  same  jail,  by  the  same  road,  drag^:ing 

I  iheir  families,  went  the  Rev.  Henry  Scudamore, 
aouxatei  Philip  Hall,  a  linendraper;  Neil  Piatt, 

Ij  ashoeoutker;  Simbn  HaiTia,  a  greengrocer;  and 

I  i  a  few  more ;  bat  the  above  were  idl  prudent, 

,  laborious  men,  who  took  a  friendly  glass,  but 

' '  seldom  exceeded,  until  Ebrdie's  bankruptcy  drove 

;  <  them  to  the  devU  of  drink  for  cpmfort. 

!  -  Turned  professifmal  thief,  Joseph  Locke,  work- 

<  ing  locksmith,  who  had  just  saved  money  enough 

! '  to  buy  a  sht^  and  good  will ;  and  now  lost  it 

j  every  penny, 

,  Turned  Atheist,  and  burnt  the  family  Bible 
before  hia  weeping  wife  and  terrified  children 
and  gaping  servant  girl,  Mr.  Williams,  a  Sunday- 

*  I  flad,  bowever,  that  Sqoire  Laogton  resolately 
refused  to  commit  Hiss  Fhillips.   The  real  reason,  I 

I     s aspect,  wu,  that  be  bad  a  respect  for  the  Gospel, 

!  and  not  much  for  the  law,  except  those  Invaluable 
claases  which  reatndn  poacbiag.    The  reason  be 

I  ^atre  was:  "Tnrnipe  be  hanged  I  If  she  hadn't  eaten 
them,  the  fly  vrould."  However,  be  found  means 
to  mozzle  Giles,  and  sint  the  lAi  doctor  two  couple 

.,   ol rabbits. 


school  teacher,  known  hitherto  only  as  a  mild, 
respectable  man,  a  teetotaller,  and  a  good  parent 
and  husband.  He  did  not  take  to  drinking ;  but 
he  did  to  cursing;  and  forbade  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  ever  to  enter  a  church  again.  This 
man  became  an  outcast,  shunned  by  all. 

Three  elderly  sisters,  the  Misses  Lunley,  well 
bom  and  bred,  lived  together  on  their  funds 
which,  small  singly,  united  m^e  a  decent  com- 
petence. Two  of  them  had  refused  marriage  in 
early  life  for  fear  the  third  should  fall  into  leas 
tender  hands  than  theirs-  For  Miss  Blanche 
Lonley  was  a  cripple :  disorder  of  the  spine  had 
robbed  her,  in  youth's  very  bloom,  of  the  power 
not  only  to  damw,  as  you  girls  do,  but  to  walk 
or  even  stand  upright;  leaving  her  two  active 
little  hands,  and  a  heart  as  nearly  angelic  as  wc 
are  likely  to  see  here  on  earth. 

She'lay  all  day  long,  on  a  little  iron  bedstead, 
at  the  window  of  their  book  parloar  that  looked 
on  a  sonny  little  lawn;  waemg  eageriy  for  tlie 
poor;  teaching  the  poor,  yoa]%aiuloId.torMid, 
chiefly  tluM  of  her  own  s»;  bearing  the  sorrows 
of  the  poor,  composing  the  quarrels  of  the  poor, 
relieving  their  genuine  necessities  with  a  lit^ 
money,  and  much  ingrauity,  and  labour. 

Some  poor  woman,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
called  Miss  Bhmohe  *'  the  sunshine  of  the  poor." 
The  word  was  instemtly  caught  up  in  the  parish, 
and  had  now  this  many  years  gently  displaced 
"  Lunley,"  and  settled  on  her  here  below,  and  its 
echo  gone  before  her  np  to  Heaven. 

The  poor  "  sunshine  of  the  poor"  was  happy: 
Life  was  sweet  to  her.  To  know  whether  this  is 
so,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  of  the  backbone ;  or 
the  limbs :  look  at  the  &ce !  She  lay  at  her 
window  in  the  kindred  sunshine,  and  in  a  world 
of  sturdy,  able,  agile  cursers,  grumblers,  and 
yawners,  her  face,  pale  as  ashes,  wore  the  eternal 
sunshine  of  a  happy,  holy,  smile. 

But  there  camo  one  to  her  bedside  and  told 
her  the  Bank  was  broken,  and  all  the  money 
gone  she  and  her  sisters  had  lent  Mr.  Ibrdie. 

The  saint  her  hands  and  said, "  Oh  my 

poor  people!  What  will  become  of  themf" 
And  ttie  tears  ran  down  her  pide  and  now  sorrow-, 
ftd  cheeks. 

At  this  time  she  did  not  know  the  full  extent 
of  their  kisses. 

But  they  had  given  Mr.  Hardie  a  power  of 
attorney  to  draw  out  all  their  consols.  That 
remorseless  man  had  abused  the  disoretum 
this  gave  him,  and  beggared  Uiem— they  were 
his  personal  fnenda  too — to  swell  his  secret 
hoard. 

When  "  the  sunshine  of  the  poor"  heard  this, 
and  knew  that  she  was  now  the  poorest  of  tho 
poor,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  cried,  "  Oh  my 
poor  sisters !  my  poor  sisters !"  and  she  could 
work  no  more  for  sighing. 

The  next  monm^  found  the  sunshine  of  the 
poor  extinct,  in  her  little  bed ;  ay,  dead  of  grief 
with  no  grain  of  egotism  in  it;  gone  striught  to 
Heaven  without  one  angry  wrad  against  Richard 
Harc^  or  any  other. 
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<Md  Betty  had  a  honor  of  the  worhhoose.  To 
save  her  old  age  from  it  she  had  deposited  her 
wag^inWie  Bank  for  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  abo  a  littie  legacy  from  Ifr.  Hardie's 
father.  She  now  Trent  abont  the  honse  of  her 
master  and  debtor,  declaring  she  was  sore  he 
wonld  not  rob  her,  and,  if  he  did,  she  wonld 
never  go  into  the  poor-honae.  "  HI  go  out 
on  the  oonimm.  mA  die  there.  Nobody  will 
minm." 

The  next  instonoe  led  to  oonaeqneMseB  qMm 
c<»iBeqaeaoes  -■  aadi^  ii  vty  exmue  for  telling  it 
the  reader  somewhat  more  folly  than  Alfred 
heaidit. 

Ifob  Mnley,  odb  mi^f^  fbmid  MMneOing 
xooffh  athflrfeetinbed.     What  on  earth  is 

this  P"  said  she. 
"Never  ytm  mind,"  said  Uaxley  :  "say  it's 

ray  breeches ;  what  then?" 

"  Why  what  on  earth  does  the  man  pnt  hia 
breediestabedfiB'P" 

"13wt  is  mybo^esB,"  aoared  Ifaxley,  and 
whispered  dryly,  '"tain't  for  you  to  wear  'flan, 
howssTer." 

This  little  ^lar  led  to  his  telling  her  he  had 
drawn  out  all  tiieir  money  :  hnt,  when.  ^  naWd 
the  reason,  he  sanbbod  her  affun,  indiieotiy; 
reoommended  her  sle^ 

The  faet  is,  the  smEdl-eloihes  wooe  full  of  baidi 
notes  ;  and  M^ey  always  followed  them  ii^ 
bed  now,  for  fear  of  robbers. 

The  Bank  broke  (ai  a  Tuesday :  Huky  dug 
on  impassive ;  and  when  curio  as  people  oanw 
aboDt  him  to  uk  whether  he  wb»  a  ktser,  he  used 
to  inqnire  very  gravely,  aod  dwelling  w  every 
syllable,  "Do— yon— ae*— ai^tiuig— giWB^in 
this  here  eye  V* 

Friday  was  olnb  dap;  thediibfmanmctatthe 
"G^yhoonf*  and  talked  orer  thdr  loaaes. 
Ibxiey  sat  anokiiv  eomplacenUy;  and,  iriun 
his  tarn  came  to  grou,  he  said  dry^  i  "  I  dtaad 
all  mine  a  week  ttfore.  (Endamationa.)  I  had 
a  hinklmg  i  my  boy  Jack  be  wrote  to  mo  feom 
Canada  as  how  bodies  was  rotten  out  tiiera : 
now  these  here  Bonkers  tiiey  be  like  an  oak  tree: 
they  do  go  at  the  limbs  first,  and  then  at  the  heart" 

Thedob  was  wroth;  "WhatP  yon  went  and 
made  yourself  safe  and  never  mtve  any  of  as  a 

chance!   Was  that  ne^bonr^ P  was  that  

ctobbableP' 

To  a  hailsttmn  of  similar  reproaches,  Maxley 
made  hut  (me  reply  :  "  'Twam't  my  bnsinesB  to 
take  care  o*  sou."  He  added,  however,  a  tittle 
sulkily  :  "  I  was  load  for  slander  once  :  scalded 
dog  fears  Ine-wann  water." 

"Oh,"  said  one,  "I  don't  believe  him.  He 
puts  a  good  face  on  it ;  bat  his  nine  hnncbed  is 
gone  along  with  oum." 

"'Tam't  gone  far,  then."  With  this  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  poeket,  and  after  some  dday 
pulled  out  a  nice  new  crisp  note  and  held  it  up  : 
"  What  is  that  P  I  ask  the  company." 

"  Looks  like  a  ten  pun  note,  James." 

"Well,  the  balk  'grees  with  the  sample;  I 


knows  where  to  find  eight  score  and  nine  to 
match  this  here." 

The  note  was  handed  round ;  and  on  inspec- 
tion each  counteiuHice  in  turn  wore  a  malioions 
smile ;  till  at  last  Maxley,  surrounded  hj  griming 
feces,  felt  uneasy. 

"  What  be  'e  all  grimiing  'at  like  a  Htber 
Chessy  cats  P  wam't  ye  ngly  enough  vitliout 
showing  of  your  rotten  teeth  P** 
"Haw!  haw!" 

"Better  say  'tainK  money  at  aH,  bnt  oady  a 
wench's  dhii  paper  and  he  got  up  and 
snatched  it  fiereely  out  of  the  laat  inspouteir*s 
hand.  "Te  cant  ran  yoor  rigs  on  me,**  aaii  be. 

"  What  an  if  t  en^  read  words,  I  can  figures ; 
and  I  spelt  the  ten  out  on  eroy  one  (tf  tliein, 
afiirerdtakeit.'' 
A  loiul  and  genml  Isngh  greeted  tiiis  boaat. 
l%en  Maxley  snatdted  up  his  hat  in  great 
wrath,  and  some  anxiety,  and  went  out,  f<^owwd 
by  a  peal. 

Tji  five  minutes  he  was  at  home ;  and'  toesad 
the  note  into  his  wife's  lap.  She  was  knitting  by 
a  farthhig  dip.  "  Dame  1"  said  he,  esntraUing 
all  appearanoeof  ameiety,'' what  d'ye  call  that  ^ 
She  took  up  the  note  and  hdd  it  dose  to  ttie 
oandle  :  "  Wh:r,  Jem,  it  is  a  ten  pomdnote,  one 
of  H»cdie'»~iw 

"Then  what w««e  those  feob  lao^iing  atF* 
And  he  told  her  all  that  had  hai^ened. 

Mrs.  ICadey  dropped  her  knitting  aid  ttaod 
up  trembliiK :  "  Wb/  yna  told  me  yon  bad  got 
our  money  all  s^e  ont?" 

"  Wdl,  and  so  I  have,  ye  wonm;**  and 

he  drew  ^  ^^le  packet  ovt  of  Ua  pockrt  mxl 
flung-  them  fiero^y  on  the  tid)Ie.  Mn.  Maxley 
tan  her  finger  aod  eye  over  tlian^  aad  attend  a 
scream  of  anger  and  despair  t 

"These!  these  be  all  Harii^a  aotaB,''she 
dried;  " and  what  vaUy  be  Hmditf &  notea  vboa 
Hardies  be  broke?" 
Maxley  staggered  SB  he  had  been  diaft. 
The  woman's  eyes  flashed  fo^  at  han.-  '^Thia 
is  your  wwk,  ye  bom  idioti  'mmd  your  on 
boainess,'  saya  you:  yoa.  mmi  dcsptaa  ^prar 
wedded  wife,  thi^  haa  m<nB  brains  in  her  finger 
^aa  yon  have  in  all  your  great  long:  vaeleaa  oar- 
case:  youmu^  haveyonraecretai  onedaypeaaon, 
another  day  beggary ;  you  have  mined  me,  yoaa 
have  murdered  me:  get  oat  of  my  ughtl  for  if 
I  find  a  knife,  I'll  pot  it  in  you,  I  wiU."  Aad  in 
her  imgoveniable  passion,  actually  canto  the 
dresser  for  a  knife :  at  which  Maxley  eaoi^t  wp 
a  chair  and  lifted  it  tanaaif  abere  his  head  t» 
fling  at  her. 

Luddl?  the  man  had  more  sdf-oommand  tfaaa 
the  woman;  bedashed  the  chairfariouslyon  the 
floor,  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 

He  wandered  about  half  stupid:  and  presently 
his  feet  took  him  mechanically  round  to  his 
garden.  He  pottered  about  among  his  pluits, 
looking  at  them,  inspecting  them  dosely,  and 
scarce  seeing  them.  However,  he  covered  up  oue 
or  two,  and  muttered,  "  I  think  there  will  be  a 
frost  to-night:  I  think  there  will  be  a  frost." 
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Thai  his  legs  seemed  to  give  m^.  He  sat  dovB 
snd  thonght  of  his  iredding-di^:  he  began  to 
talk  to  himself  oat  load,  as  some  people  do  in 
trottble:  "£Ifl8S  her  comely  fao^"  said  he,  "vai 
to  think  I  had  mjr  arm  lifted  to  strike  her,  ^er 
wearing  her  so  hag,  and  finding  her  good  stuff 
npoa  the  wh^  Welt,  Aank  my  stars  I  didn't. 
We  must  make  the  best  on't:  mon^a  gone; 
J    but  here's  the  garden  and  ma  haads  still :  and 
'tain't  as  if  we  veie  single  to  gnaw  onr  hearts 
I    aloaie:  iredded  life  oats  grief  a  tvo.  Lefsmake 
I    it  ap:  and  begin  again.  Sixty,  come  Martittnas: 
I    and  Sosaa  forty-eight :  sdid  I  be  anoet  weary  of 
tdtning  moulds." 
He  went  round  to  his  &oat  door. 
There  was  a  crowd  round  it ;  a  buzmg 
i;  crowd,  with  all  their  fooes  tamed  towsr^  his 
door. 

I  Ha  came  at  their  baoks,  and  aehed  peevishly 
I  what  was  to  do  now.  Some  of  the  women 
I  driekad  at  ha  Toice.  The  crowd  tntoed  otwot ; 
1  aRrii«flcnnoC£neB  peered  at  him:  Rome  filled 
'   with  coiiosity.  some  with  pity. 

"  LkiI  hdp  US  I*'  said  tlie  poor  maa,  **  is  tiiere 
any  more  tronble  a  foot  tcHbyf  Staid  aside, 
ple-ase ;  and  let  me  know." 

'"Nol  no !"  cried  a  woman,  "dont  let  him." 

"Not  lei  me  go  into  my  own  howe^  fwog 
womnV  said  Maxtey^with  dipiity:  **be  these 
yonr  manners  P" 

"Oh,iames:  I  meant  yon  no  ill.  Poor  nan!" 

"  Poor  soul !"  said  another. 

"Stand aloof!"  saul  a  atnu^e  maa.  "Who 
has  as  good  a  right  to  be  there  as  he  haveP" 

A  lane  was  Toda  direetly,  and  ICaxlqr  Tushed 
down  between  two  rows  «  peering  fim^  with 
Ms  knees  knocking  together,  and  burst  into  hm 
own  boose.  A  scream  frtm  the  women  inside, 
as  he  entered,  and  &  deep  groan  from  the  strong 
man  bereavei  of  his  mate,  told  the  tragedy.  Poor 
Susan  Maxley  was  gone. 

She  had  died  of  Breast-pang,  within  a  minute 
of  his  leaving  her ;  and  the  last  words  of  two 
faithful  spouses  were  words  of  anger. 

All  these  things,  and  many  more  less  tragic, 
but  very  deplorable,  came  to  Alfired  HarcUe'a 
knowledge,  and  galled  and  afflicted  him  deeply. 
And  seTcral  of  these  re?elatioBS  heaped  discredit 
high  npon  Biohard  Hardier  till  the  young  man, 
bom  with  a  keen  sense  of  jiutiG«w  and  bred 
amongst  honovnUe  mindfl,  hopta  to  shudder  at 
hia  own  Father. 

■  Herein  he  was  alcme:  Jano,  wiUi  the  affeo* 
tiooate  blindness  of  her  sex,  ooold  throw  her 
arms  round  her  father^  nedc,  and  pity  him  for 
his  loasea— by  his  own  dishonest— and  pity  him 
most  when  smna  victim  of  his  unprincipled  eon- 
^  died,  ot  despahred.  "Poor  Pkpa  will  feel 
^  ao  deeply,"  was  her  ou^  oommeot  on  soch 
occasions. 

Alfred  was  not  sorry  she  conld  take  this  view; 
and  left  her  unmolested  to  confound  black  with 
wWte,  and  wrwig-with  r^ht,  at  affection's  dic- 
tates: buthisowntrtuiiedandemtanding'wasuot 


to  be  duped  in  matters  of  plun  morality.  And 
so,  nnable  to  ewe  the  wrongs  he  depl»ed,  un- 
able to  put  his  conscience  into  his  pocket,  like 
Richard  Hardif^  or  into  bis  heart  l^e  Jane,  he 
wandered  alone,  or  sat  brooding  and  dejected : 
and  the  attentive  reader,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  one,  wiQ  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  was  troubled  too  with  dark  mysterious 
surmises  he  half  dreaded,  yet  felt  it  his  duty,  to 
fethom.  These  and  Mrs.  Dodd's  loss  by  the 
Bank  eomtmed  to  keep  Mm  out  of  iitdonYiUa. 
He  often  called  to  ask  after  Gaptam  Dodd,  but 
was  ashamed  to  eater  the  house. 

Now  Richard  Hardie^  anxiety  to  know  whe- 
ther David  was  to  die  or  Live  had  not  declined, 
but  rather  increased.  If  the  latter,  he  was  now 
resolved  to  fly  to  the  United  States  with  hh 
booty,  and  cheat  his  alienated  son  along  with  the 
rest:  he  had  oome  by  degrees  down  to  this.  It 
was  on  AlA^d  he  had  counted  to  keep  him  in- 
formed of  David's  state:  bat,  on  his  putting  a 
smooth  inquiry,  the  yom^  man's  face  fio^ed 
with  shame,  or  anger,  or  somethmg,  and  he  gs^e  a 
very  shorty  diaip,  and  obscure  reply.  In  reality 
he  £d  not  knov  nnnb,  mat  did  Sandt,  his  hL* 
f cam  ant:  f<a  of  late  the  sorvanta  had  never  been 
idlowed  to  oater  Dsffid's  voom. 

Mr.  Hardie  after  this  rebaif,  never  asked  Alfred 
again;  bat  having  heard  Sampson's  name  men- 
tioned as  Dodd's  medical  att^dsnt,  wrote  and 
asked  him  to  ctnne  and  dine,  next  time  he  should 
visit  Bariungton :  "Ton  will  find  me  a  fallea 
man,"siBdhe;  "to-morrow  we  resign  our  home 
and  j^cmiaea  and  fnmitnTe  to  the  assignees, 
and  go  to  live  at  a  little  famished  ootb^  not 
very  far  from  your  friends  the  Dodds.  It  is 
called  'SfaamrtK^  Cottage.'  There,  irtiere  we 
have  80  little  to  offer  besides  a  welomne,  none 
bat  tree  friends  will  come  near  us;  indeed,  there 
are  very  few  I  should  voitofe  to  ask  for  such  a 
proof  of  fid^ty  to  your  bntoi  friend. 

"R.  H." 

The  good-hearted  Sampson  sent  a  eordial  reply, 
and  oame  to  dinner  at  ^amrock  Cottage. 

Mow  all  Hacdie  wanted  of  him  in  reality  was 
to  know  about  David ;  so  when  Jane  had  retired, 
and  the  decanter  cirmilated,  he  began  to  pump 
him  by  his  vanity.  "I  understand,"  said  h^ 
"  yon  have  wioa^t  one  of  your  aupriaing  cores 
im  this  neighbourhood.  Albion  Vilhr 

Sampson  shook  his  bead  swrowfoUyt  Mr. 
Hardie's  eyes  sparUed :  Alfred  w«t<^  him 
keenly  «d  (Aterly. 

"Hwr  ean  I  Toik  a  great  core  after  those 
ass-ass-ins  Short  and  Osmond  P  Look,  see !  the 
man  had  been  wounded  in  the  hid,  and  lost  blood : 
thin  stabbed  in  the  shoolder;  and  lost  more 
blood."— Both  the  Hardies  uttered  an  ejaculation 
ol  unfeigned  surprise.— "So,  inatid  of  recruit- 
ing the  buddy  thus  exhansted  of  ihe  great 
lif^d  materia  of  all  repair,  the  profissional  ass* 
ass-tn  caaM  and  exhausted  him  worse  ;  stabbed 
Mm  while  he  slept;  stabbed  him  unconscious, 
stabbed  him  in  a  vMn:  and  stole  more  blood  from 
Um.   Wasn't  tteit  enough?  No!  the  rontiac 
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of  profissional  ass-ass-ination  had  but  began' ; 
nixt  they  stabbed  him  with  cuppmg  needles, 
and  so  stole  more  of  his  life-blood.  And  they 
were  goen  from  their  stabs  to  their  bites,  goen 
to  leech  his  temporal  arteries,  and  so  hand  him 
to  the  sixton." 

"  But  you  came  in  and  saved  him,"  cried  Alfred. 

"  I  saved  his  life,"  said  Sampson,  sorrowfully : 
"but  life  is  notth'  only  good  thing  a  manmaybe 
robbed  of  by  those  who  steal  his  hfe-blood,  and 
so  impoverish,  and  water,  the  contints  of  the 
Tessels  of  the  brain." 

"  Doctor  Sampson,"  said  Alfred,  "  what  do 
you  mean  by  these  mysterious  vords  P  you  alarm 
me." 

"  What,  don't  yon  know  P  Ilavea't  they  told 
you?" 

**  No,  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  enter  the 
house  since  the  Bank—"  he  stopped  in  con- 
fusion. 

"Ay, I  understand,"  said  Sampson:  "how- 
ever, it  can't  be  hidden  now— 

"HEUi.lUBUC." 

Sampson  made  this  awful  annonuoement 
soberly  and  sorrowfully. 

Alfred  groaned  alood,  and  even  his  father  ex- 
perienced a  momentary  remorse ;  but  so  steady 
had  been  the  progress  of  corruption,  that  he  felt 
almost  unmixed  joy  the  next  instuit :  and  bis 
keenwitted  son  suiprised  the  Latter  sentiment 
in  his  face,  and  shuddered  with  disgust. 

Siunpson  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
poor  man  had  gone  flouri^ng  a  razor ;  and  Mrs. 
Dodd  had  said  "  Yes,  kill  me,  David  :  kill  the 
mother  of  yonr  children,"  and  never  moved  : 
which  feminine,  or  in  other  words  irrational,  be- 
haviour, had  somehow  disarmed  him.  But  it 
would  not  happen  again  :  his  sister  had  come ;  a 
sensiUe,  restdute  woman.  She  had  signed  the 
order,  and  Osmond  and  he  the  certificates,  and 
he  was  gone  to  a  private  asylum.  "Talking  of 
that,"  said  Sampson,  rising  suddenly,  "  I  must  go 
and  give  them  a  word  of  comfort ;  for  they  are 
just  breaking  their  hearts  at  parting  with  him, 
poor  things :  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour." 

On  bis  departure,  Jane  returned  and  made  the 
tea  m  the  dming-room  :  th^  lived  like  that  now. 

Mr.  Hardie  took  it  from  his  favourite's  little 
white  hand,  and  smiled  ou  her  :  he  should  not 
have  to  go  to  a  foreign  land  after  all :  who  would 
believe  a  madman  if  he  should  rave  about  his 
thousands  F  He  sipped  his  tea  luxurious^,  and 
presently  delivered  himself  thus,  with  bland  self- 
satisfaction  : 

"  My  dear  Alfred,  some  time  ago  yon  wished 
to  marry  a  young  lady  without  fortune  ;  yon 
thought  that  I  had  a  large  one :  and  you  ex- 
pected me  to  supply  all  deficiencies.  You  did 
not  overrate  my  parental  feeling  j  but  you  did 
my  means  ;  I  would  have  done  this  for  you,  uid 
with  pleasure,  but  for  my  own  coming  misfor- 
tunes. As  it  was,  I  said  *  No.'  And,  when  you 
demanded,  somewhat  peremptorily,  ray  reasons, 
I  said,  '  trust  me.'   Well,  you  see  I  was  right : 


saeh  a  marriage  would  have  been  your  utter  ruin. 
However,  I  conclude  after  what  Dr.  Sampson 
has  told  us,  you  have  resigned  it  on  other  grounds.  ' 
Jane,  my  dear,  Captain  Dodd,  I  am  sorry  to  nj, 
is  afiilcted.  He  has  gone  mad." 

"  Gone  mad  P !  oh,  how  shocking !  What  will 
become  of  his  poor  children  F"  She  thought  of 
Edward  first. 

"  We  have  just  heard  it  from  Sampson.  And 
1  presume,  AUred,  yon  are  not  so  far  gone  as  to  ^ 
insist  on  propagating  insanity,  by  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter." 

At  this  conclusion,  which  struck  her  obliquely, 
though  aimed  at  Alfred,  Jane  sighed  gently;  and  , 
her  dream  of  earthly  happiness  seemed  to  melt 
awaj. 

But  Alfred  pFonnd  his  teeth,  and  repUed  willi 
great  Inttemess  and  emotion :  "  I  think,  sir, 
you  are  t&e  last  man  who  ought  to  omgratalate 
yourself  on  the  afflioUon  that  has  fislkn  a 
that  unhappy  ftunily  I  aspire  to  eater,  all  tbe 
more  that  now  th^  have  calamitim  for  nie  to 
share  " 

"  More  fool  you,"  put  in  Mr.  Hardi^  calmly. 

— "  For  I  much  fear  you  are  one  of  the  noses 
of  that  calamity." 

Mr.  Hardie  assumed  a  puzzled  ur :  "  I  don't 
see  how  tliat  can  be:  do  you,  Jenny?  Sampson 
told  us  the  causes:  a  wound  <m  the  head,  a 
wound  in  the  arm,  bleeding,  cupping;  ftc." 

"Tbere  may  be  other  causes  Ih".  Sampson  has 
not  been  told  of— yet." 

"Possibly.  I  really  don't  know  what  yen 
allude  to." 

The  son  fired  his  eyes  on  the  father,  and  j 
leaned  across  the  table  to  him,  till  their  faces  i 
nearly  met.  I 

"Tmb  fodrteek  ieodsahd  pounds,  saJ'  ■ 


BEWICK'S  BIRDS.  J 

As,  according  to  Charles  Lamb,  there  are  ; 
Biblia  Abiblia — Books  that  are  no  Books — so  j 
also  indubitably  there  are  Books  which  are  ' 
more  especially  Booit.    Of  these,  Bewidc's  | 
Birds  is  one  of  the  most  precious  to  a  genuine  i 
book-lover,  always  supposing  that  tlie  genuine 
book-lover  is  also  aloverof  nature.  Tbereisno 
man  who  has  set  forth  natural  history  so  cap- 
tivatingly  as  Bewick ;  and  that,  not  because  of  [ 
the  dry  Dones  of  a  text,  but  through  the  art 
which  Horace  says  brings  objects  ocfore  the 
faithful  ines— the  pictorial  art.   And  in  a  double  j 
way    His  birds  themselves  are  admirable, 
perfect  m  shape  and  attitude,  glossy  of  feather,  ' 
and  phced  chuaeteristieally  on  bougb,  rock,  or 
marsli-encircled  island;  but,  besides,  they  are 
served  up  with  a  garnish  of  vignettes,  or  tail- 

Eieces,  which  sometimes  admirably  illustrate 
ird-life  and  bird-habits ;  at  others,  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  subject  by  a  dash  iito  human 
life,  a  dash  at  human  follies,  a  dash  into  (he 
highest  realms  of  humour.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly in  this  last  aspect  of  a  Mnial  artist  that 
we  would  now  chiefly  regard  Thomas  Bewick. 
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If  we  mistake  not,  his  imniortaliW  and  fame  is  in 

the  woodcuts  that  accompany  his  History  of 
British  Birds.  To  be  sure  his  golden  eagle  is 
a  fine  fellow ;  liia  wren  is  a  nice  little  boobiog 
bird ;  his  peacock  has  almost  colour  in  the  ejes 
of  hia  tail ;  his  swan,  and,  above  all,  his  scaup- 
duck,  breasts  the  waters  proudly.  Doubtless, 
also,  Bewick's  text,  though  not  equal  to  the 
writing  of  White  of  Selborue,  shows  the  lover 
of  nature ;  and,  when  odd  birds  have  come  into 
our  garden,  we  hare  looked  them  up  successfully 
in  Bewick,  and  hare  got  knowledge  about  Uiem ; 
but  it  is  not  on  these  accounts  that  we  value 
ourlatve-co^  two-volumed  edition  of  the  birds, 
1797-18M.  ffnfc  edition,  with  the  wicked  piece 
of  hnmonr  in  it,  which  was  deeentlr  modified  after 
a  few  copies  had  been  drawn,  ana  which  is  dear 
to  a  Bibliolater  aaprotin^  the  fint  edition.  We 
value  oar  Bewick  because  nowhere  else  do  we  find 
within  the  compass  of  two  volumes  such  a  fuU 
and  quaint  pictorial  exhibition  of  a  lively  fancy, 
of  a  half-mouniful  satiric  vein,  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  nature;  such  vivid  proofs  that  the 
artist  has  been  on  many  a  lonely  moor,  has  leant 
his  ear  in  many  a  sohtury  place,  has  watched 
the  wild,  the  farm-house,  the  snow-storm,  the 
wimpling  brook,  and  the  ocean,  at  hours  wlien 
no  eye  but  his  was  watching ;  has  caught  animal 
motion  and  passion  in  the  act  of  moving  and 
fiseling,  and  has  strnck  such  a  rapid  diapason  of 
human  life  from  infancy  to  age,  that  to  call  him 
poet  were  not  to  exiwgente  his  aohievements. 
So  much  for  the  incmriduaUty  of  performance 
which  seems  necessary  to  secure  a  man  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  But  Bewick  has  a  hold 
yet  dearer  than  admiration  on  onr  personal 
regard.  He  lias  a  place  in  our  affections.  These 
two  volumes  of  his  are  the  same  that  lav  on 
our  father's  study-table;  volumes  to  whicn  we 
children — as  sundry  spots  of  ink,  and  one  or  two 
birds  daubed  Mrith  colour  do  testify — had  access 
at  leisure  hours.  What  delicious  winter  even- 
ings,  now  for  ever  gone  I  What  knowledge, 
imbibed  at  a  period  wnen  knowledge  is  stamped 
for  ever  on  the  mind— what  glee,  at  a  time  when 
life  is  gleesome — what  wondetiuent,  what  images 
of  things  half  fearful,  what  ntttx  novelty  of  im- 
pression, are  gathered  for  us  within  tne  dark 
morocco  covers  of  those  two  books.  Books? 
Tliey  are  to  us  more  than  books !  They  are 
pai't  and  parcel  of  ourself.  Since  the  dajs  when 
they  were  published,  wood-engraving,  of  which 
Bewick  was  the  Captain  Cook,  has  made  voyages 
more  intricate ;  hut  though  Bewick's  woodcuts 
cannot,  like  some  of  our  time,  be  mistaken  for 
steel  engravings,  their  spirit  and  diaracter,  re- 
niaiu  unapproached ;  and,  so  far  from  thinking 
as  we  look  at  them,  that  our  childish  judgmenU 
erred  Ihrongh  partiality,  we  build  on  the  very 
power  which  took  us  captive  at  an  impression- 
able age,  the  truth  the  poetry  of  BevioK.  Is  not 
the  genius  which  charms  a  child,  genius  indeed? 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  most  rememberable 
of  those  delineations.  At  page  57,  vol.  i.,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  text,  there  is  the  belated 
traveller,  going  home  with  bs^  on  back,  and 
stufc  in  hand,  who  recoils  from  the  ngsome 


devils  and  long-neoked  monsters  which  the  moon 
creates  out  of  the  trees  and  boshes  before  him. 
One  veryugsome  devil  with  g(U%lingeyes,  seems 
to  hold  up  Srightful  daws,  to  bar  the  traveUer's 
way.  And  how  well  the,  man's  whole  attitude 
expresses  doubt,  perplexity,  examination !  His 
head  peeps  forward,  his  stick  is  ready  to  be 
raised.  One  sees  that  he  does  not  quite  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  visions,  and  does  not  decide  whe- 
ther they  be  robbers,  or  demons,  or  mere  air.  Here, 
as  in  many  others  of  Bewick's  little  drawings, 
the  small  space  of  a  vignette  appears,  by  manage- 
ment, to  serve  for  the  camera  of  a  large  picture. 

Now  come  our  favourite  urchins,  who  have 
just  built  up  on  a  gigantic  scale,  a  snow-man, 
with  a  superb  wig  of  snow,  and  a  real  pipe  in 
hia  mouth.  One  of  the  boys,  chief  artist  we  take 
it,  is  intently  giving,  from  the  eleraiion  of  a 
stool,  the  finishing  touch  to  a  part  of  the  figure ; 
tvo  others,  clever  at  foundations,  are  with  sticks 
heaping  up  blocks  of  snow  round  the  snow-man's 
base,  while  two  more — one  blowing  bis  fingers 
to  warm  them :  the  other  with  folded  arms,  like 
a  connoisseur,  oblivious  of  cold — are  ti^dng  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  superb  achievement,  rields 
and  a  hill,  covered  with  snow,  lie  beyond ;  and, 
before  a  snow-roofed  cottage  to  the  right,  stands 
at  gaze,  a  horse,  whose  necx  and  heaiTadmirably 
express  that  the  white  giant  startles  him. 

A  capital  tail-ineoe  shows  fiiur  boys  m  a  cart— 
in  whicn  they  niamfestly  have  no  business  to  he — 
hurled  along  by  a  runaway  horse  with  the  reins 
on  his  neck.  A  fifth  hoy  lies  jnst  tumbled  out 
on  the  ground,  behind  the  cart.  A  barking  dog 
snaps  Si  the  horse  and  aggravates  his  speed. 
The  history  is  plain.  The  man  who  runs  from 
the  little  inn  beliind,  is  a  butcher,  and  master  of 
the  cart,  horse,  and  dog.  He  had  left  the  cart 
at  the  door,  while  he  went  into  the  public — only 
fastening  the  reins  to  the  saddle ;  the  boys  had 
got  into  the  cart  with  a  row,  the  unusual  weight 
and  hubbub  had  set  off  the  horse,  and  the  weakest 
boy  had  tumbled  oat  beliind.  The  woman  in 
the  distance,  who  lifts  up  her  arms  in  horror, 
is  the  mother  of  some  of  the  tribe.  £aoh  coon* 
tenance  of  the  four  boys  in  the  cart  has  a  dif- 
ferent expression  of  alarm.  One  is  especially 
good.  Tne  urchin  is  not  bellowing  like  the 
others,  but  is  looking  careful,  as  if  by  clutching 
the  cart  be  should  be  'able  to  stop  the  horse. 
A  huckster  on  horseback,  with  panniers  (page  9, 
vol.  ii.),  crossing  a  brook,  whose  hat  is  aoout  to 
be  pulled  off  by  the  string  of  a  kite,  which  a 
boy  and  two  others  behind  him  are  tugging  at— 
prolwbly  just  to  effect  that  object — is  also  a 
good  tail-piece.  The  horseman  evidently  thinks 
it  is  the  wind  which  attacks  his  hat,  for  every- 
thing denotes  a  windy  day.  One  boy  h<dds  his 
hat  on  his  head :  another,  whose  hair  is  blown 
dboni,  in  bis  hand.  There  is  no  need  to  parti- 
cularise more  tA  the  vignettes  in  which  boys  and 
giria  play  a  part ;  but  the  student  who  wishes 
to  estimate  Bewick's  powers,  will  find  in  The 
Birds  plenty  of  cheerful  representations  of  little 
troops  of  cmldren  sailing  tiny  ships  on  forest 
pools,  or  engaged  in  pranks  of  broad  fun  which 
have  in  them  aa  muoli  misoluef  as  meniment, 
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Pass  on  to  Bewick'B  vein  of  satire.  Lode 
ai  the  old  feUow,  at  the  head  of  tiie  prefaoe, 
Tolasie  two.  vlto  is  sajing  an  elaborate  grace 
over  Us  bowl  of  aenpa.  Smh  a  im  ferfour, 
Oat  bu  uplifted  bands  and  shut  «yea  are  witb- 
drawn  ^ra  Uii^  tearrestrial,  to  Ute  extent  tbat 
a  lean  eat  is  quietly  absorbing  the  epolia  opima 
daring  the  length;  oraUoa.  Is  not  tbis  a  ea{>ital 
serman  to  the  "onoo*  good,"  wboee  religioB  never 

Cnits  tbem  to  attend  to  the  true  matter  in 
d,  vhose  bouse  is  going  to  ladt  and  niin, 
while  they  are  sending  oat  missioBa  to  Borio- 
boolft-gahF  Be^des,  the  old  fellow  is  a  bjrpo- 
crite  eren  to  himself.  Toa  see  that  stamped  in 
erery  line  of  bis  face.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
pre&ce  ia  a  kindred  hint  to  tbe  silly  whose  faith 
IS  reasonless.  One  old  blind  ma>  carries  on  his 
back  aootbo'  old  blind  mao.  and  is  bMuelf  con- 
ducted by  ft  dog,  whidi  fau  led  tbfflu  both  iato 
aqoagmire. 

How  well  tbe  next  vignette  carries  on  tbe 
artist's  train  of  tboui^t !  An  old  mm  upon  a 
puniexed  old  horse,  stops  bewildered  ia  a  pdt- 
mg  storm,  just  where  two  roads  divide.  The 
guide-post,  poinLiag  two  different  ways,  ia  half 
Mown  down,  and  its  Uttering  baa  been  long 
iUegible.  Xbe  horae  stands  stock-still  opon 
his  huge  feet:  the  old  man  raises  his  sUdt, 
but  doubts  whether  he  shall  strike — for  wbitber 
is  bis  horae  to  go  F  The  expcessiou.  of  wind, 
rain,  doud,  and  dimness  iu  tbe  landscape,  is 
worthy  of  David  Cox. 

One  ltd  satixio  touch  mean  from  time  to 
time  in  Bewick ;  tbe  variou  exbilotioa  of  a 
aeiBOrial  stone,  half-sunk  and  hatf'da&ced.  At 
page  eigfaty-seTow  va.  the  first  vobime,  a  donkey 
IS  manifiesting  much  contempt  for  a  square 

{lillar,  on  which  you  only  make  out  the  words, 
'  Battle  .  .  .  Spluulid  Victory  . . .  Immortal." 
At  page  two  hundred  and  two,  same  volume,  we 
find  an  old  man  leaning  on  his  stick  to  conteitt- 
plate  a  grareetonc,  on  which  (tbis  time  ^ainly) 
uoDgraved: 

Tanitas 
Vanitatam 
Omnia 
Tanitafc 

A  roofless  dmich  is  behind.  A  b<^  joyously 
drives  a  hoop  on  the  right  band  of  tbe  piotaie. 
In  volnme  two,  page  two  hundred  and  ^riy- 
ftvB,  a  church  ob  a  ro(^,  a  dilapidated  diaiw- 
yard,  form  tbe  fMegroand  to  a  aes^id»  toting, 
cloud-backed  ocean.  You  see  that  tbe  ocean 
j^ns  upm  tbe  land.  Immediatdy  before  you 
B  a  brocen  headstone,  on  one  portioa  of  imxA 
is 

wsssreeted 
to  p«rpa(nat» 
ttismemoiy 
of— 

Qa  Ibe  otber : 

Costos  Rotul 
of  the  county 
of  

A  seagull  is  {lercbed  upon  the  first  frument. 
Other  saiino  touches  bas  Bewick.  We  never 
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look  at  the  lean  die^  caught  in  the  braiubles, 
utterly  denuded  of  tl»  bout  part  of  bit  fleeoe, 
and — as  you  see— about  to  loee  the  hindkr  par- 
tiou  also,  stn^;{^g,  and  accomplislaBg  bis 
destiny  by  struggling,  withoat  *^i»Hng  of  a 
wretch  in  Ghanoery.  A  lawyer-like  ravem  ia  mp- 
prMiriately  waiting  the  poor  beast's  end._ 

Glattony  and  cardessoess  are  favourite  siib- 
ieots  (tf  auire  with  Bewiok.   Tbe  first,  rn*hfr 
too  coarsely  flagellated  for  the  taste  of  o«r  age: 
ihe  latter  admirably  shown  up  in  many  viguettea. 
Bear  witness  the  thriftless  washerwoywa,  who 
on  tiptoe  is  banging  some  of  ber  linen  on  a 
line,  while  she  omite  to^ observe  that  ber  fowls  , 
are  playing  strange  havoc  with  the  abirta  and 
towels  spread  on  the  ground  behind  ber  back. 
Bear  witness,  again,  tbie  spirtted  rggetentatioa  , 
of  the  man  witii  bia  water^ur^  wb%  vrbiie 
goasiping  vitb  a  caniy  vbo  is  poiatiiM  to  some 
CMtantwjec^  lets  fee  watw  thatabowa  gl»ddai  , 
the  londy  cottage  on  tbe  moor,  run  oat  of  tbe 
onapigoted  barrel  behind  biu.  Then  how  plainly  . 
the  d^  which  has  i^wet  tbe  pot^BrCau.  over  bis  i 
scalded  legs,  is  howling  out  inagoay,  "M«d[& 
not  with  what  concerns  you  not 

There  is  another  <dass  of  woodcuts  in  Be- 
wick's Birds  which  deals  with  the  wpema-  . 
tursL   Sow  those  diabolical  badas  need  to 
thrill  us  children!   In  a  mooa-pieoe,  &  man,  j 
whose  attitude  always  reoals  to  us  a  aoaae 
in  ibtilmaa's  Fazio,  is  lifting  on  bis  shonldBis 
a  h(a.vy  sack — willi  nothing  lawful  in  it,  to  be 
Mir&  for  the  dsvil  is  bdping  to  boiat  up  tbe 
burden  with  a  pole.  In  anww  Tignetta^  tbe 
devil  is  drivmg  a  man  J[is  it  tbe  saine  aianr)  , 
in  a  car^  so  as  to  bnng  bim  nearij  nnder  , 
a  gallows,  with  a  noose  for  nis  aeok  itiuy  haw- 
ing.  The  horse  scents  dancer,  and  bouU  ba» 
with  stifiened  legs.   In  a  tiud  devil  soeue,  tbe 
fiend,  perched  and  half  reclioiag  on  a  bvb  rodi, 
lixgnette  in  baud,  is  wying     a  woEdecfuilj 
inwuited  orowd  auendued  round  a  gaUowa  in 
the  distuMe,  from  wlui»  hangs  tbe  body  of  a  i 
man  (is  it  always  the  same  man    evidoatlj  juat 
hoisted  up.   ThoQgh  not  supematoial,  another  i 
vignette  bad  a  mysterious  interest  for  ua  in  the  i 
old  childisb  days.   By  a  kalf-clouded  "wi^ 
which  casts  strcmg  shadowy  a  nan  is  joumay-  ■ 
ing  aa  witb  a  ocffii^bi^ed  coffer  at  bia  bai^— 
a  o(^r  thus  lettered :  ,, 
A  I 
Wonderful 
fish. 

In  all  these  representaiioos  Bewick  displays  a 
rare  and  marveluias  power  of  expressing  oj  a 
few  strokes,  action,  motion,  character,  scenery. 

Other  illustrated  works  Bewick  has  given  | 
to  the  world.  His  Animals,  and  bis  fablEs 
of  iGisop,  arc  well  known,  and  no  collector 
of  Bewick's  books  would  like  to  be  with- 
out them.  But  Tbe  ^rds  are  bis  opna 
magnum.  That  be  bbnsclf  knew  this,  and  eon- 
sciously  assembled  all  bis  best  tboog^b^  and 
forms  of  delineaUon,  in  tbe  mw  woii,  wbiu  be 
meant  to  be  his  passport  to  postetity,  wbo  can  j 
doubt  P  So  we  felt  in  lookiag  over  a  loteljr  psb-  \ 
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lisked  Uemotr  of  Thomas  Bewick,  embellished 
hj  nanerous  wood  eo^ravinfpi  from  hu  hand. 
In  tbe  ngscitM  there  u  a  singular  absenoe  of 
Bewick's  best  quatitaes— preeisioa  and  propor- 
tion, mwy  aeem  to  be,  and  no  doabt  wBFq, 
euaji  of  &  yoothful  ffeoiiu,  Btmn^sg  towards 
perfeetion  tnreogh  faUure.  Deaui — a  skeleton 
drawn  in  •  riedge  over  enow  b;  reindeer— is  a 
{{ood  ooDoepUoD*  bnt  tiie  reindeer  are.  propor- 
tionallj,  nntc^  too  null.  In  me  i»ga,  we  find 
agooaetoo  lai^ibriteBeokf  ud,  in  another,  a 
dookey-lbal  too  nwll  tot  the  beehiTei  bdiind 
it ;  im  a  third,  is  a  oat  with  a  moaae  under  her 
paw,   Pnaaj  look*  like  a  staCed  poiej. 

Yet,  tXi  these  thingii  are  intemting,  joat  as 
Dr.  JohoBCMi's  epitaph  on  a  dock  is  interestuig. 
Thej  flheir  genraa  in  the  act  of  cmtaUismg. 
At  the  end  of  tbia  new  Tolame  are  Mineations 
of  British  fishes,  to  whioh  the  alMre  remarks  do 
not  appt;.  Tbey  are  eFideotly  Hit  prodnotiiHis 
of  Smriek'a  beet  time ;  while  lookinf^  at  them, 
one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  Bntioh  flshea 
bad  grewnioto  a  book.  What  felkws  are  the 
bream,  and  tin  John  Dory  I  How  admirably 
baa  the  artist  oangbt  the  fiesby-  character  <^ 
the  tendi !  How  evidently  the  sarnkt  or  brand- 
ling is  of  tbe  fi^,  fishj !  Looking  at  him,  one 
almost  smeUa  fish.  di^a  onieerning 
tbe  art  of  eagraraig  in  wood,  is  intereetiag  not 
mewly  to  those  who  practise  it,  bnt  to  ereiV  ad- 
mirer of  the  delightfal  art  with  whkii  John 
Leetdi's  lifo'Uke  orawings  have  made  ns  aU 
faDoiliar.  Bewick  idates  bis  difficulties  in  the 
outset,  and  tbe  time  and  thought  it  cost  htm 
"  bafbie  auTtbing  l&e  an  approaeh  towards  per- 
feotim  comd  be  arrived  at."  In  this  chapter, 
we  ban  tbe  secret  of  Bewick's  truth,  nature, 
and  fresbneee.  With  but  slender  means  in  his 
hands,  he  tiionght  out  all  the  rest  for  himself. 
He  says:  "Ituereroitenkl  myheadthatitwas 
a  branch  of  art  that  vonld  stand  pra^emiBent  for 
ntili^;**  midagunhetdlsns:"NoT«naotionB 
<tf  my  arriTiny  at  any  eminence  ever  passed 
throng  my  mmd ;  and  tbe  sole  stimulus  with 
me  wa»  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  imitating 
natural  objects,  aad  I  iadm  other  fottena  to  go 
iy."  What  a  trne  picture  of  a  real  artist's 
work  I  Tlien  Bewii^  tells  us  that  from  lo(^g 
at  woodcuts  by  Albert  Durer,  he  learnt  or  re- 
discovered a  mode  of  efl<eotingwbat  in  tbe  art  is 
called  "ctosa-hatcbing,"  whwh  means  crossing 
lines,  tike  weft  and  woof.  By  imnessions  from 
two  bloi^  be  produced  (the  desioeratum)  clear 
croas-hatohing ;  but  he  dismissed  this  mode  as 
"  not  produoing  any  additional  beauty  or  colour, 
beyond  the  effKtpnadnced  by  plain  paiallellines." 
By  Mnploying  other  processes,  vhiaa  are  minutely 
detailed,  Bewick  eeems  to  have  attained  the  de- 
airaUe  end  of  making  wood-blodcs  so  durable 
that  nine  tnmdred  thousand  impressions  of  a  deli- 
cate one — a  view  of  Newcastle— were  printed 
off,  without  perceptible  diminntion  of  effect. 
And,  continues  a  foot-note,  "  as  evidence  of  this, 
it  is  imposeiUe  to  distiwuieh  the  cuts  introduced 
into  tbe  last  edition  oTfiirds  from  those  ptevi- 
ooitv  poblisbed.  Tbis  is  due  to  the  syst^ 
fttmm  to  Tbomaa  Bewick,    knrering  ul  tbe 


more  delicate  parts."  Head«-,  did  you  ever  see 
a  woodcut  in  its  original  hlodt  P  If  not,  yon 
will  be  surprised  and  delisted,  on  a  first  view, 
to  see  what  a  beautiful  object  it  is. 

Altogether,  the  public  may  be  glad  of  the 
volume,  and,  as  renrds  the  literary  part  of  it, 
particularly  pleased.  For  it  is  an  autobiograplif 
(who  does  not  lore  an  aatobiof^phy  P)  shoving 
Bewick^  the  man,  in  a  chanijing  aspect.  Hu 
early  life,  bis  bojrisb  serapes,  his  gradual  growth 
of  character,  us  first  essays  in  drawing- 
all  delightfidly,  because  natnrallj,  told.  The 
reader  has  before  him  the  kind  mm^e  upright 
nature  of  the  man;  the  love  for  field  sports, 
tempered  by  anch  tender  bumanit;  that,  even 
for  the  purposes  of  the  pencil,  to  kill  a  bird 
was  painful  to  him.  BewiiAi's  pedestrian  tour 
to  Cumberland,  Carlisle,  8m.,  proceeding  to 
Edinbargh,  -Glasgow,  and  the  Highlands  of 
SootlanC  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  travel.  In  it 
one  sees  the  careful  Nortanmbriau  turn  of  mind 
geoialisedj  and  assimilating  with  Scotch  hoa- 
pittdity  as  well  as  Scotch  shiewdoess.  Apre- 
Bentiment  of  coming  sorrow,  by  the  death  of 
hia  hthee,  mother,  and  sister,  felt  by  Bewick 
auddeoly,  while  gaily  aUdii^  on  the  ice  nt 
Ovinmm,  is  very  remaricaUe. 

AsJBewick  gets  old,  be  beoooMs fond  of  moral 
reflections,  and  not  a  tittle  addicted  to  aged 
prosinc ;  but  still  it  is  Bewick  who  writes^  and 
the  otd-foshioned  pietnre  of  an  old-fashioned 
mind  is  eharaoteristic,  and  appropriate  to  the 
close  of  that  calm  career.  Few  who  have  loved 
the  man  in  bis  works,  can  look  at  the  last  vig- 
nette in  the  Hemoir,  winch  is  also  the  last  that 
Bewick  ever  cut  in  wood,  writhont  something  of 
the  tender  regret  with  which  one  might  regard 
the  headstone  of  a  departed  friend. 

The  headstone,  in  this  inatacce,  is,  as  a  note 
informs  us,  a  view  of  ^enrbum  (Bewick's 
Uitliflaoe),  vritii  MiiAiej  Bank  in  the  dbtance, 
and  a  funeral  prooesuon  descending  the  slopinjg 
pasture  towaras  the  boa^  waiting  to  convey  it 
across  tbe  Tyne  to  the  last  nsting-plMe  of  the 
family  at  Ovii^{faam. 


TWO  S02TKETS  OlS  A  CHCBOB. 
Thu  is  tbe  fiartaBs  of  a  cwtaia  Cbuiafat 
To  put  awar  pmendy  fkom  bar  eyM 
The  gloriooa  AtaUr  <^  h«r  llborUe^ 
Which  vindicates  the  it^t    himest  learcb, 
And  witli  a  Umorons  anger  to  besnuieli 
Those  of  ber  seiTHnta  to  whom  God  gave  brdna. 
And  grace  to  tue  them.    Bat  behold  ber  gdnil 
So  wUl  abe  be  left  laggard  in  the  lurch 
Of  healthy  pn^;re8a ;  aUgnant,  tfaoni^  the  place 
Of  Heaven  fa  aetbm ;  vrnd  ef  loaf  aiid  bloom. 
Though  then  wmk  over  np  in  Nature's  loom : 
And,  flinoa  she  doai  not  know  aa  honest  man 
When  ahe  has  got  him,  aha,  in  ber  dry  achooli, 
At  but  w&l  gamer  none  bat  knavsa  and  foola. 

n. 

Tet  in  that  Chnrdi  dwaUa  net  the  nairow  fault  1 

She  Is  DOt  bnOt  nor  foanded  narrowly: 

In  her  first  birtbiight  is  a  grandeur  free, 

A  ndgbty  strength  to  bear  tbe  strong  assault 

or  growing  knowMgei  stiength  that  need  not  halt 
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■Whea  the  World  marcbea  onwiidl    Like  a  tree, 
She  lives  and  grows :  no  earthly  buQding  she 
That  ttm  the  ciumble  of  old  arch  and  vanlt  1 
*nB  some,  who  to  her  sen-ice  minister, 
Who  feigD  a  Cbsrch  tbcnudTn,  hava  subtly 
planned 

A  flimsy  thing  of  gloom  and  gossamer, 
From  which  they  fence  the  light  and  truth's  rou^ 
hands, 

Because  they  moat  ancceed,  when  men  moat  err, 
To  aeek  thiongfa  fogs  the  fktneaa  of  ibe  land. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

BEfOBE  the  vaitress  had  shut  the  door,  I 
had  forgotten  how  man^  stage-coacbes  she  said 
used  to  cbauge  horees  in  the  town  every  day. 
But  it  was  Of  little  moment ;  any  high  number 
would  do  aa  well  aa  another.  It  had  been  a 
great  atage-coacliing  town  in  the  great  stage- 
coaching  times*  and  the  rutliless  railways  liad 
killed  and  buried  it. 

Tbe  sign  of  the  bouse  was  the  Dolphin's 
Head.  Why  only  head,  I  don't  tnow;  for  the 
Dolphin's  effigy  at  full  length,  and  upside  down- 
as  a  Dolphin  IS  always  bound  to  be  when  artisti- 
cally treated,  though  I  suppose  he  is  sometimes 
right  side  upward  in  his  natural  condition — 
graced  the  sign-board.  Thesis-board  chafed  its 
rusty  hooks  outside  the  bow-window  of  my  room, 
and  was  a  shabby  work.  No  visitor  could 
have  denied  that  Ihe  Dolphin  wtls  dying  by  inches, 
but  he  sbowed  no  turight  colours.  Ue  had  once 
seiTcd  another  master;^  there  was  a  newer 
streak  of  paint  below  him,  displaying  with  in- 
consistent freshness  the  legend,  Bx  J .  Mellows. 

My  door  opened  a^n,  and  J.  Mello^s's  re- 
presentative came  back.  I  bad  asked  bet  what 
I  could  have  for  dinner,  and  she  now  returned 
with  the  counter  question,  what  would  I  hke  F 
As  the  Dolpliin  stood  possessed  of  nothing  that 
I  do  like,  1  was  fain  to  jield  to  tlie  sugcestion 
of  a  duck,  which  I  don't  like.  J.  Mulows's 
representative  was  a  mournful  young  woman, 
with  one  eye  susceptible  of  guidance,  and  one 
uncontrollable  eye;  which  latter,  seeming  to 
wander  in  quest  of  stage-coaches,  deepened  the 
melancholy  in  which  the  Dolphin  was  steeped. 

This  young  wonan  had  but  shut  the  door  on 
retiring  again  when  I  bethought  ne  of  adding 
to  lay  order,  the  words,  "  with  nice  vegetables. 
Looking  out  at  the  door  to  give  them  emphatic 
utterance,  I  found  her  already  in  a  state  of  pen- 
sive  catalepsy  in  the  deserted  gallery,  picking 
her  teeth  with  a  pin. 

At  Die  Railway  Station  seven  miles  off,  I  had 
been  the  subject  of  wonder  when  I  ordered  a 
fly  in  which  to  come  here.  And  when  I  mive 
the  direction  "To  the  Dolphin's  Head,"  I  had 
observed  an  ominous  stare  on  the  countenance 
of  the  strong  young  man  in  velveteen,  who  was  the 
platform  servant  of  the  Company.  He  had  also 
called  to  my  driver  at  parting,  "All  ri-igbt! 
Don't  hang  yourself  when  you  get  there, 
Geo-o-r^  1"  in  a  sarcastic  tonCi  for  vnich  I  had 
entertained  some  transitory  thou^ts  of  report- 
ing him  to  the  General  Manager. 


I  had  no  business  in  the  town — I  never  have 
any  business  in  any  town— but  I  had  been 
caught  by  the  fancy  that  I  would  oone  and  look 
at  it  in  its  degeneracy.  My  parpose  was  fitly  in- 
augurated by  the  Dolphin's  Head,  which  erciy- 
where  expressed  past  coacbfobess  and  preseat 
coadilessness.  Coloured  prints  (^coaches,  start- 
ing, arriving,  changing  horses,  coaches  in  tbe 
sunshine,  coaches  in  the  snow,  coaches  in  tbe 
wind,  coaches  in  the  mist  and  rain,  coaches  on  tbe 
Kinf^s  birthday,  coaches  in  all  circumatanoes 
compatible  with  their  triumph  and  victoiy,  bat 
never  in  the  act  of  breaking  down  or  overturn- 
ing, pervaded  the  house.  Of  these  works  of 
art,  some,  framed  and  not  gbzed,  had  holes  in 
them ;  the  varnish  of  others  had  become  so 
brown  and  cracked,  that  they  looked  like  ora- 
done  pie-crust ;  the  designs  of  others  were  al- 
most obliterated  by  the  flies  of  nmaj  snmnien. 
Broken  glasses,  damaged  fnimes,  lop-aded 
hangii^ir,  and  conu^mneDt  of  incurable  cripples 
to  places  of  refuge  in  dark  oonen,  attested  the 
desolation  of  the  rest.   The  old  room  on  tbe 

Sound  floor  where  tbe  passengers  of  tbe 
igbflyer  used  to  dine,  had  nothing  in  it  but  a 
wretched  show  of  twigs  and  flower-pota  in  tbe 
broad  window  to  hioe  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,  and  in  a  comer  little  MeUovs's  perambu- 
lator, with  even  its  parasol-head  tunud  de- 
spondently to  the  wall.  The  other  room,  where 
post-horse  company  used  to  wait  while  rcbiys 
were  getting  ready  down  the  yard,  still  held  its 
gronnol,  but  was  as  airless  as  I  conceive  a  heatse 
to  be  :  insomuch  that  Mr.  Pitt,  hangio^  hirii 
against  the  partition  (with  spots  on  him  like 
port  wine,  though  it  is  mysterious  how  port 
wine  ever  got  squirted  up  there),  bad  f;ood  rea- 
son for  perking  his  nose  and  unffing.  The 
stopperless  cruets  on  the  spindie^hanked  side- 
Iward  were  in  a  miserably  dejected  state:  tbe 
anchovy  sauce  having  turned  blue  some  years 
am,  and  the  cayenne  pepper  (with  a  scoop  in  it 
Uke  a  small  model  of  a  wooden  W)  bavin^  tazned 
solid.  The  old  fraudulent  candlea  which  were 
always  being  paid  for  and  never  used,  wen 
burnt  out  at  last ;  but  their  tall  stilts  of  candte- 
sticks  still  lingered,  and  still  outraged  tbe 
human  intellect  by  pretending  to  be  silver.  Tbe 
monldy  old  nnrefonned  Borough  Member,  with 
hie  ri^t  hand  buttcmed  up  in  the  tHeaat  of  bis 
coat,  and  bis  back  obaracmistically  tnmed  on 
bales  of  petitions  from  his  oonstituents,  was  there 
too;  and  the  poker  whitdmerer  bad  been  among 
the  fire-irons,  lest  post-horse  compaay  shonla 
overstir  the  fire,  was  not  there,  as  ol  old. 

Pursuing  my  researches  in  the  Dolphin's  Head, 
I  found  it  sorely  shrunken.  When  J.  Mellom 
came  into  possession,  he  had  walled  off  half 
the  bar,  wluch  was  now  a  tobacoo-sbop  with  its 
own  entrance  in  the  yard— the  onoe  glocious 
yard  where  the  postboys,  whip  in  hand  and 
always  buttoning  their  waistcoats  at  the  last 
moment,  used  to  come  running  forth  to  mount 
and  away.  A  "  Scientific  3hoeing-Smith  and 
Veterinary  Surgeon,"  had  fortber  awroaofced 
upon  the  yard ;  and  a  grimly  satirical  Jobber, 
wbo  annouDoed  himself  as  bavug  to  Let  "  A 
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neat  one-liorse  fly,  and  a  one-horse  cart,"  had 
established  his  business,  hiinseir,  and  his  family, 
in  a  part  of  the  extensive  stables.  Another 
part  was  lopped  clean  off  from  the  Dolphin's 
Head,  and  now  comprised  a  chapel,  a  wheel- 
wright's, and  a  Yoorg  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment  and  Dt^cussiou  Society  (in  a  loft):  the 
whole  fomiing  a  back  lane.  No  audacious  hand 
had  plucked  down  the  vane  from  the  central 
cupola  of  the  stables,  but  it  had  grown  rusty 
ana  stuck  at  N — Nil :  while  the  score  or  two  of 
pigeons  that  remained  true  to  th«T  ancestral 
traiditions  and  the  place,  had  collected  in  a  row 
on  the  roof-ridge  ot  the  only  outhonse  retained 
by  the  Dolphin,  where  all  the  inside  P%eons 
tried  to  push  the  outside  pigeon  off.  This  I 
accepted  as  emhiematical  of  the  struggle  for  post 
and  place  in  railway  times. 

Sauntering  forth  into  the  town,  by  way  of  the 
covered  and  pillared  entrance  to  the  Dolphin's 
Yard,  once  redolent  of  soup  and  stable-litter, 
now  redolent  of  maaty  disuse,  I  paced  the 
street.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  Uttle  son-blinds 
of  the  shops  were  all  drawn  down,  and  the  more 
enterprisinff  tradesmen  had  caosed  their  'Pren- 
tices to  tnckle  water  on  the  pavsment  apper- 
taining to  their  fnmtage.  It  looked  as  if  tney 
had  been  shedding,  tears  for  the  stage-coaches, 
and  drying  their  ineffectual  pocket-handker- 
chiefs.  Such  weakness  would  have  been  ex- 
cusable ;  for  business  was — as  one  dejected 
potkmau  who  kept  a  shop  which  refused  to 
reciprocate  the  compliment  by  keeping  him, 
informed  me — "bitter  bad."  Most  of  the  harness- 
makers  and  oom-dealers  were  gone  the  way  of 
the  coaches,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  recognition  of 
the  eternal  procession  of  Children  down  that  old 
original  steep  Incline,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 
that  those  tradesmen  were  mostly  succeeded  by 
I    vendors  of  sweetmeats  and  cheap  toys.  The 
opposition,  house  to  the  Dolphin,  once  famous 
I   aa  the  New  White  Hart,  bad  long  collapsed. 
I    In  a  fit  of  al^ect  deprtsuon,  it  had  cast  white- 
wash on  its  windows,  and  boarded  up  its  front 
'    door,  and  reduced  itself  to  a  side  entrance ;  but 
,    even  that  had  proved  a  world  too  wide  for  the 
I    Literary  Institution  which  had  been  its  last 
I    phaae;  forthe  Institutionbadcol]apBedtoo,and 
I    oi  the  amlntions  letters  of  its  inscription  on  the 
White  Harf  B  fnmt^  all  had  fallen  off  bat  these : 

!         L  T    INS  T 

'    — suf^^ive  of  Lamentably  luaolvent.   As  to 
'    the  neighbouring  market-place,  it  seemed  to  have 
I    wholly  reliuquisned  marketing,  to  the  dealer  in 
crockery  whosepotsandpanaatia^ledhalf  across 
it,  and  to  the  Cheap  Jack  who  sat  with  folded 
arms  on  the  shafts  of  his  cart,  superciliously 
gazing  around:  his  velveteen  waistcoat,  evi- 
dently harbouring  grave  doubts  whether  it  was 
I    worth  his  while  to  stay  a  night  in  such  a  place. 

The  church  bells  liegan  to  ring  as  I  left  tliis 
I    spot,  but  tliey  by  no  means  improved  the  case, 
for  they  said,  in  st  peiulant  way,  and  speaking 
'    with  some  diScaltj  in  their  irritation,  "  What's- 
be-eome-of-iBs-coach-ES !"   Nor  would  they  {I 
found  on  ^staung)  ever  vary  their  empmius. 


save  in  respect  of  growing  more  sharp  and  i 
veied,  bat  invariably  went  on,  "What's-Iw-  { 
come-of-THE  coach-ia  ["—always  beginning  the  i 
inquiry  with  an  unpolite  abruptness.   Perbi^  i  i 
from  their  elevation  they  saw  the  railway,  and 
it  af^ravated  them.  I 
Coming  upon  a  coachmaker's  workshop,  I  I 
b^n  to  look  about  me  with  a  revived  spirit, 
thinking  that  perchance  I  might  behold  there  ! 
some  remains  of  the  old  times  of  the  town's  [ 
greatness.   There  was  only  one  man  at  work—-  | 
a  dry  man,  grizzled,  and  nt  advanced  in  years,  i 
but  tail  ttoA  upright,  who,  becraning  aware  of  me  ! 
looking  on,  strai^tened  Ms  back,  pushed  up  his 
spectacles  ajninst  bis  brown  )Mper  cap,  ai^  j 
appeared  indined  to  defy  ne.  To  whom  I  j 
pacifically  said:  < 
"Good  day,  sir!"  j 
"What?"  said  he.  | 
"Good  day,  sir."  i 
He  seemed  to  consider  about  that-,  and  not  to  | 
agree  with  me. — "Was  ^ou  a  looking  for  any- 
thing F"  he  then  asked,  m  a  pointed  manner. 

"I  was  wondering  whether  there  happened 
to  be  any  fragment  of  an  old  stage-coach  here." 
"IsthatSr 
"'IWsalL" 
"No,  there  ain't." 

It  was  now  my  tnm  to  say  "Oh I"  and  I 

said  it.   Not  another  word  md  the  dry  and 

Eizzted  man  say,  but  bent  to  his  work  again, 
the  coachmaking  days,  the  coach -painters 
had  tried  their  brushes  on  a  post  beside  him ; 
and  quite  a  Calendar  of  departed  glories  was  to 
be  read  upon  it,  in  blue  and  yellow  and  red  and 
green,  some  inches  thick.  Presently  he  looked 
np  again. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  deal  of  time  on  your 
hands,"  was  bis  querulous  remark. 
1  admitted  the  feet. 

"  I  think  it's  a  pity  yon  was  not  brought  up 
to  something,"  said  he, 

I  said  I  thouf^t  so  too. 

Appearing  to  be  informed  with  an  idea,  he 
laid  down  his  plane  (for  it  was  a  plane  he  was 
at  work  with),  pushed  np  hia  spectacles  again, 
and  came  to  the  door. 

"  Would  a  po-shay  do  for  you  P"  he  asked. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"  Would  a  po-shay,"  said  the  coach-maker, 
standing  close  before  me,  and  foldbg  his  arms  ' 
in  the  manner  of  a  cross-examining  counsel—  | 
"would  a  po^liay  meet  the  views  yon  have  | 
expressed  P   Yes,  or  no  ?"  i 

"Yea." 

"Then  you  keep  straight  along  down  there 
till  you  see  one.  lou'll  see  one  it  you  go  fur 
enough." 

With  that,  he  turned  me  by  the  shoulder  in 
the  direction  I  was  to  take,  and  went  in  and 
resumed  his  work  against  a  background  of 
leaves  and  grapes.  For,  although  ne  was  a 
soured  man  and  a  discontented,  his  workshop  was 
tiiat  agreeable  mixture  of  town  and  counti^y, 
street  and  garden,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  m 
a  small  I^iglish  town. 
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I  went  ths  way  he  had  tamed  me,aiidIouDe 
to  Uie  Beer-^op  vUh  the  uga  of  Tbe  First  and 
Last,  and  was  out  of  the  town  on  the  old 
London  road.  I  came  to  the  Turnpike^  and  I 
found  it,  in  its  &ilent  way.  eloquent  reapeoting 
the  change  that  had  &llen  on  the  road.  The 
Turnpike-houae  waa  all  orergrown  witii  ivy ;  and 
the  Turnpike-keeper,  unable  to  get  a  liTing  out 
of  the  toDs,  plied  tbe  trade  of  a  cobbler.  Not 
only  that,  hut  his  wife  aold  fjinger-beer,  and,  in 
the  Tery  window  of  espial  uiongh  which  the 
Tijl-tuers  of  old  times  used  with  awe  to  bdiold 
the  grand  London  coaches  coming  on  at  a  gallop, 
exhibited  for  nle  little  bubecVpoles  of  aweet- 
atnff  in  a  stioky  buntern. 

The  political  eooacaaj  of  the  master  oS  the 
turnpike  thus  expressed  itself. 

"  How  goes  turnpike  business,  master  t"  said 
I  to  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  litUe  porch,  repairing  a 
shoe. 

"  It  don't  go  at  aU,  maater/'  aaid  be  to  me. 
"It's  stopped." 
"  Thai's  bad."  said  I. 

"  Bad  P"  he  repeated.  And  he  pointed  to  one 
of  his  sunburnt  dusty  children  who  waa  olimb- 
ing  the  turnpike-gate,  and  said,  extending  his 
open  right  hand  in  remonstrance  with  Universal 
Nature.    "  Five  on  'em !" 

**  fiut  how  to  improve  Turnpike  bosbess  f 
•aidL 

"  There's  a  way,  muter,"  said  he,  with  Uk 
ur  of  one  who  had  thought  deqily  on  the 

subject. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  it." 

"  Lay  a  toll  on  eretyUiing  as  comas  thioii{^ ; 
lay  a  tou  on  walkers.  Lay  aooUicr  Udlon  erery- 
thing  as  don't  come  tlunugh ;  lay  a  toll  on  thni 
as  stops  at  houke." 

"  Would  the  last  remedy  be  £iir  F" 

"  Fair  P  Them  aa  stops  at  homc^  oould  come 
through  if  ihcj  liked ;  oouldii't  th^P" 

"  Say  they  could." 

"  Toll  'em.  If  they  don't  come  through,  it's 
UHr  look  out.  Anywaya,— Toll  'em  1" 

Finding  it  wu  as  impossible  to  aivue  with  this 
financial  geniw  as  if  he  had  been  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  consequently  the  right  man 
iu  tiie  right  place,  I  passed  on  meekly. 

Mj  mmd  now  began  to  misgive  me  (hat  the 
disappointed  coachmaka  had  sent  me  on  a  wild- 
goose  errand,  and  that  there  was  no  post-eUise 
in  those  Darts.  But  coming  within  view  of 
certain  tliotment-gardena  by  the  roadside.  I 
retracted  the  suspicion,  and  oonlessed  that  I  had 
done  him  an  injustice.  Fon  there  I  saw,  surely, 
the  poorest  supeiannoated  post-chaise  left  on 
earUi. 

It  was  a  post^ihaite  taken  off  its  axktree  and 
wheels,  and  plumped  down  on  the  clayey  soil 
amonff  a  ragged  growth  of  vegetables.  It  was  a 
post-amiae  not  even  set  straisht  upon  the  ground, 
but  tilted  OTO,  as  if  it  had  fallen  out  of  a  balloon. 
It  was  a  poatehaiae  that  had  been  a  long  time 
in  those  decayed  drcnmstanoes,  and  i^ainst 
which  scariet  beans  were  trained.  It  waa  a 
post-ehaiie  patched  and  mended  with  <dd  tea- 
trays,  or  with  son^  of  im  that  looked  like 


them,  and  boarded  up  aa  to  the  wiodewa,  bnt 
having  A  KMOCKBB  on  tbe  off-aide  door. 
Whether  it  was  a  poat-ehaise  used  as  tooL-honae, 
sununer-houae,  or  dwelUng-hons^  I  oould  not 
discover,  for  there  was  nobody  at  home  at  Ue 
post-chaiae  when  I  knocked;  but  it  waa  oar- 
tainly  used  for  aomething,  and  locked  up.  In 
the  wonder  of  this  diaoovery,  I  walked  round 
and  round  the  post-chaiae  many  times,  and  aat 
down  by  the  po^-ohaise,  waitmg  for  furtber 
elucidation.  None  came.  At  last,  I  made  my 
wav  back  to  tlie  old  London  road  by  the  farther 
end  of  the  allotment-gardens,  and  ooasequentlv 
at  a  MHut  beyuid  that  ficom  whiob  I  beddivei^. 
I  had  to  scramble  through  a  haiM  and  iowu  a 
steep  bank,  and  I  nea^  cane  oowb  atop  of  a 
little  spare  man  who  sat  breaking  atones  by  the 
roadside. 

He  stayed  bis  hammer,  and  said,  ngardiog 
me  mystwionily  ibra^  bia  dark  gospn  « 

wire : 

"  Are  you  awaie,  sbr,  ibat  yon've  been  tiM> 

passmg  P 

"I  turned  out  of  the  way,"  said  I,  in  es^a- 
oation,  "  to  look  at  that  odd  poatehaiae.  Do 
yon  happen  to  know  anything  about  it  P" 

"  1  know  it  waa  many  a  year  upon  the  roM^" 
said  he. 

"  So  I  supposed.  Do  you  know  to  whom  it 
belonga?" 

The  stone-breaker  bent  bis  bvowa  and  Rsulea 
over  bia  beiq>  of  stones,  as  if  be  wen  oonmder- 
ing  whether  he  should  anewer  tim  qoeatiw  ar 
not.  Then,  raisug  bis  baned  eyea  to  Jiy  tm- 

tuies  as  before,  he  said : 
"Tome." 

Being  quite  unprepared  for  the  reply.  I 
received  it  with  a  siuKcimitly  awkwud  "  Indeed '. 

Dear  me!"   Preaently  I  added,  "Doyon  " 

I  waa  going  to  eay  "uve  there,"  but  it  aeeand 
so  absurd  a  qoeatien,  that  I  aubatitntad,  "Ibe 
near  here  F" 

The  stone-breaker,  who  had  nut  broken  a 
frannent  atnce  we  benn  to  converse,  then  did 
as  follows.  He  raised  himself  hj  poimng  bis 
figure  on  bia  hammer,  ai^  took  bu  eott^  on 
whidi  he  bad  been  aeated,  over  lua  am.  He 
then  backed  to  an  easier  pvi  of  tbe  banktbnn 
that  by  which  I  had  come  down,  keying  bis 
darit  gobies  silently  npon  me  all  the  tunc^  and 
then  shouldered  his  hammer,  suddenly  tnraed, 
ascended,  and  was  gone.  His  face  was  so 
small,  and  bis  goegles  were  so  Isi^  that  be  left 
me  wholly  unuuormed  as  to  his  oonnteaaBoe; 
but  be  left  me  a  profound  ii^ireaaion  tbot  tbe 
curved  legs  I  had  aeen  from  behind  as  be 
vaniahed,  were  the  lege  of  an  old  postboy.  It 
was  ik(A  until  then  that  I  netioed  he  bad  been 
wwking  by  a  grass-grown  mileaUme,  wbidi 
looked  uke  a  tombslo^ie  erected  ofer  tiie  gram 
of  the  London  road. 

My  dinncovbonr  being  doae  at  band.  I  bad  no 
Idsnre  to  pursue  the  gt^^ea  «r  tiie  eub^ect 
thm,  but  nude  my  wi^  to  the  Dolphin's 
Head.  In  tbe  gateway  I  found  J.  Mulow^ 
lodcug  at  notbii^  and  apjwentiy  eiperiMwng 
that  it  failed  to  raise  bit  ^rite. 
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"/  don't  oare  for  tlie  toini."  said  J.  Mel- 
Iowa,  vben  1  complimented  him  on  tbe  bbiu- 
tarr  adranlages  it  nuj  or  may  not  poueu ;  **  I 
visa  I  bad  never  seen  tlu  town !" 

"  You  don't  belong  to  it.  Mr.  MeUows  F" 
"Belong  to  it!"  repeated  MeUowa.   "If  I 
didn't  beloDff  to  a  better  st^leof  town  than  ibis, 
I'd  take  ana  drown  mvaelf  in  a  It  then 

occurred  to  me  that  llellowB,  bariagr  so  little  to 
do>  was  lukbitoaUy  thrown  back  on  nis  internal 
resowcflB— bj  which  I  mean  tiw  Dolphin's 
oellv. 

"What  we  want,"  said  Mellows.  puUing  off 
hie  bat,  and  making  as  if  he  emptied  it  of  the 
Jut  load  4^  Di^ost  tbat  had  exuded  from  hia 
brain,  before  he  put  it  ou  again  for  another  load ; 
'*  what  we  want,  is  a  Branoh.  The  Petition  for 
the  Bnuich  Bill  is  in  the  coffee-room.  Would 
joa  pat  your  name  to  it?   Every  litUe  helps." 

I  found  the  docoiaent  in  question  attetcbed 
out  Sat  on  the  coffee-room  table  by  the  aid  of 
certain  weights  from  tbe  kiti^im,  and  I  ga.Te  it 
the  additional  weight  of  my  nocommenial  signa- 
ture. To  the  best  of  my  beli^,  I  bound  myself 
to  the  modest  st^enMot  that  onivorsal  traffic, 
hapwnesi^  praoMri^,  and  ciTihaation,  together 
with  uahoandea  natNoal  tnamph  in  ooaq;>etition 
with  tbe  fon^ner,  would  intaUibly  flow  firam 
the  Branch. 

Having  aobieved  this  constitutional  feat.  I 
asked  Hr.  MeUows  if  he  oonid  graoe  my  dinner 
with  a  pint  of  good  wine  P  Mr.  Mellows  thms 
replied : 

"  If  I  oonldn't  give  yon  a  pint  of  good  wine, 
I'd — there! — I'd  take  and  drown  myself  in  a 
pail.  But  I  was  deceived  when  I  bought  this 
Dusioess,  and  tlie  dock  was  hig^led^-piggledy, 
and  i  haTn*t  yet  tasted  my  way  quite  tteoi^ 
it  with  a  view  to  sotting  it.  Therefor^  if 
you.  enter  one  kind  and  est  another,  diange 
till  it  oonea  lu^t  Jtm  what."  said  MeUowa, 
unloading  his  ut  as  before,  "  what  wonld  yon 
or  any  gentleman  do,  if  you  ordtred  one  kind  of 
wine  and  was  required  to  drink  another  F  Why, 
you'd  (and  natnraUy  and  pnmerly,  bavinc  the 
feelings  of  a  gentUotan),  yon'a  talw  mA  £mm 
yourself  in  a  [Mil  !** 


CONSOLIDATE  THE  STATUTES  1 

Wb  are  accustomed  to  dilate  npon  our  Eng- 
lish law  a  little  boastfully ;  its  majgnifioenee,  its 
grandenr,  its  nobleneas,  its  admirable  adapta- 
niUty  of  means  to  end,  which  end  it  reacoes, 
in  sfnte  of  a  few  overlying  oobweba,  whose 
existence  is  magnanimously  conceded.  We  boast 
liow,  of  all  systnns  in  tlus  world  of  system^  it 
does  the  fullest  and  completest  justio&  thongh 
sometimes  (again  handsomely  conceded)  wee- 
ing a  little  cumbrooslj  in  tbe  process;  how 
it  is  open  to  the  poor  man  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  man,  with  perhaps,  if  anything,  a  greater 
degree  of  openness  for  the  poor  man ;  withont, 
of  course,  taking  any  heed  of  the  remark  of 
Horne  Tooke  to  the  Ciiief  Justice,  remind- 
ing him  of  tiiat  splendid  ptatitodei,  "So  ia 


the  London  Tavern,  my  lord  !"  We  do  admit 
a  certain  old  fashion  in  details,  and  a  rather 
halting  gait  in  certain  particulars ;  but  it  is  the 
old  fashion  of  remaioe,  of  majes^,  of  antiquity, 
which  we  shall  ever  cherish  and  tolerate  fondly. 
This,  in  short,  ia  the  system  which  is  held  to  be 
ss  nearly  perfect  as  anything  here  below  cm  be 
— wltich  has,  in  short,  been  named  complacently 
tbe  Perfection  of  Human  Reason.  Wretched 
foreign  countjies  have  been  fumished  with 
certain  miseiable  nretences— narrow  meagre 
tynnnouB  laws,  snued  exactly  as  might 
l}e  expected  firom  tbceigneering  priua^, 
and  expounded  by  oflloiaU  drened  like  the 
notaries  who  sign  contracts  in  operas,  and  weu 
Caps  of  MMatenanee.  Tbat  olap^p  code 
Napoleon  we  smile  at,  as  a  sort  of  trae  Er^uh* 
man's  thntdoal  device— a  flashy  affsetation 
of  simplicity,  for  all  practical  purposes  worth- 
less, merely  meant  to  impose  on  other  countries. 
As  for  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  general  "  nick" 
of  nations,  they  have  only  a  system  poUoe, 
varnished  over  mto  a  sort  of  sham  legislation. 

For  so  absolute  a  perfection,  however,  it  is  a 
little  indistinct,  aiul,  in  its  geography,  a  good 
deal  nnoertain.  The  intelligent  foreign  jurist, 
imbned  with  some  barfaannis  theories  gathered  in 
hu  own  district,  will  be  apt  to  associate  Isevity, 
simi^icity,  and  a  certain  easy  aooeaubifity,  wiu 
his  poor  notion  of  perfection.  But  graver 
difficulties,  will  naturally  arise  as  to  iiow  this 
Ferfeotiou  is  to  be  brought  before  him.  Her 
dimensions  are  so  bremendoos,  and,  worse  ttum 
all,  so  stra^lbg  and  in^olu',  that  no  ti^r- 
abie  view  can  be  obtained  of  her  woportions 
save  under  the  oonditions  of  a  good  series  of 

J ears*  study.  Perhws  the  readiest  course  would 
e  to  take  the  intelligent  foreifcner  into  one  of 
the  huge  law  libraries,  and  bid  him  look  round ; 
for  that  the  Perfection  hovers  somewhere  indis- 
tinctly in  all  that  immensity.  It  must  be  taken 
all  in  all  without  subtraction ;  a  porLion  woidd 
be  un&ithful,  and  (^vecmly  an  incomplete  view. 
But  let  lus  eyes  range  from  shelf  to  shelf;  let 
him  admire  in  secret  w<mder  those  huge  rows  of 
folios,  those  regiments  of  tiie  line  drawn  up  in 
regular  order  and  discipline,  and  to  be  numbered 
by  thousands ;  and  let  w  look  on  with  a  secret 
oomplaoeucy  while  he  is  thus  overpowered  by 
the  immensity  and  digni^  of  our  Ferfoetiui  of 
Human  Wis^m. 

Still  this  mqestic  spectacle,  itself,  will 
scarcely  help  the  foreign  jurist  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  Uieon  or  interior  structure 
of  our  furious  system.  Where  is  be  to 
begin  f  It  is  scaroely  fiur  to  point  to  ain- 
special  woi^  which  u  no  more  than  a  brick 
of  the  aniTenal  Babel.  We  must  offer  him  all, 
and  not  a  fragment :  he  must  have  the  whole 
library  or  none.  Stay,  a  ha[^y  thought  ooonn. 
There  are  the  works  <tf  a  certain  ripe  lawyer, 
who  wrote  famous  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
inland,  in  four  octavo  volumes.  Here  is  tbe 
key  to  the  whole.  Here  is  the  essence  in  com- 
pact form,  or  compressed  l^al  cake,  exaotly  the 
thing  for  the  intelligent  fOTcigner.  We  take 
them  down  xsimdiig,  put  them  into  his  bands. 
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and  leave  him  engrossed  with  the  dear  style 
and  cold  comprehensiTe  views  of 

BIACXSIOXS'S  commrTABiEs. 

Allowing  the  foreien  student  a  reasonable 
time  to  consider  the  theories  of  tliis  excellent 
work,  we  return  to  hear  vbat  he  has  to  sa^. 
The  intelligent  foreigner  raos  to  meet  vs  with 
delight,  and  with  his  finger  on  a  curious  passage : 
**Mon  Dieu!  Le  drdfe!  Quel  galimatias  I" 
and  other  exclamations  of  a  comic  aatooishment. 
He  is  infinitely  delighted  with  a  sort  of  legal 
pantomime,  called  "  suffering  a  recovery,"  an 
elaborate  trick  for  disposing  of  an  estate,  in 
which  seller  and  buyer  take  sham  parts ;  tlie 
seller,  calling  in  a  party  known  as  "  the  common 
vouchee,"  craving  leave  of  the  court  to  "  im- 
parl" with  him  "  m  private,"  which  is,  as  usual, 
"  allowed  him."  And  "  soon  after  the  demandant 
or  buyer  returns  to  court,  hut  the  vouchee" 
(played  always  by  the  crier)  "disappears,  or 
makes  default ;  wherennon  jadgment  is  given  for 
the  demandant/*  ftc.  Then  the  anpricved  seller, 
for  whom  the  absent  votuhee  voacned,  has  indeed 
a  remedy  for  his  lands  thus  jost  by  the  default  of 
the  crier,  in  the  shape  of  a  judgment  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  off  the  crier  alluded  to,  &c. 

For  many  centuries,  as  our  intelligent  foreigner 
will  find,  this  little  drama  was  regularly  set  on  the 
boards  and  played  out  when  a  particular  sort  of 
estate  had  to  change  hands.  It  is  quite  in  tone 
with  the  spirit  of  the  laws ;  it  is  bound  up  with 
their  essence.  There  are  treatises,  reports, 
CMes:  the  theory  is  sacred,  and  ramifies  over 
the  country  in  every  muniment  room— in  deeds, 
family  settlements,  and  what  not.  Our  be- 
wildered stranger  is  anxious  to  know  about  ibis 
saored  principle,  and  with  serious  embarrass- 
ment we  have  to  inform  him  that  the  whole 
sacred  mystery  was  by  tbe  stroke  of  a  pen 
abolished  one  day  in  a  year  of  our  Lord  within 
the  memory  of  many  a  flourishing  "Junior,"  with 
all  the  sacred  cases,  reports,  and  decision  which 
hung  by  it.  And,  more  remarkable  still,  its 
disappearance  was  unattended  with  the  slightest 
inconvenience;  people  who  wished  to  dispose 
of  an  estate  merely  setting  down  on  paper  that 
they  wished  so  to  dispose  of  it.  We  therefore 
send  back  our  foreigner  to  his  studies  with  this 
caution:  to  eliminate  all  such  theories  and 
statements  as  he  may  light  on  in  reference  to 
fines  and  recoveries.  This  will  dear  away  from 
the  shelves  a  great  many  andent  volumes— t^Ai 
cases  and  reports.  How  moch,  no  unprofessional 
person  can  form  an  idea  of:  it  being  one  of  the 
pillars  of  English  conveyancing,  and  has  actually 
grown  into  a  common-place  of  conversation. 

Presently  he  comes  to  us  again,  bewildered 
by  what  the  great  Blackstoue  calls  "  the  mutual 
aliereaHoH/*oetveen  parties  at  law;  that  is, 
the  wonderful  system  of  pleading,  singular  and 
intricate.  Thus  he  finds  the  plaintiff  begins  with 
his  Declaration  or  Count,  voluminous  and  wordy, 
and  spread  over  many  skins  of  parcliment, 
to  which  the  defendant  answers  by  a  Plea, 
equally  voluminous  and  wordy,  and  spread  over 
many  skins.   Tben^  if  plaintiff  has  mort  to  say, 


or  thinks  defence  insufficient,  he  r^Uet  with  a  I 
repUeation  in  many  skins;  and  if  defendant  ji 
takes  the  same  view  of  plamtiff's  replication,  be 
refoins  in  a  Rejoinder  of  many  skins.    IS,  j 
again,  the  rqoinder  is  mnatisfactory,  jUuntiff 
has  a  fresh  stroke  in  the  sbape  of  a  turr^mnder,  ^ 
which  is  met  again  by  a  reouiter  ;  and  for  this  ' 
Roland  Rebutter,  defendant  is  of  course  entitled 
to  an  Oliver  in  the  shape  of  a  surrebutter,  , , 

These  little  exercises,  all  spread  over  a  certain  ; 
acreage  of  skins,  are  voluminoos,  bristling  with 
points,  rocks,  shoals,  dangers,  niceties  of  alt  ' 
sorts,  and  requiring  the  most  exquisite  pilotage 
and  legal  seamanship  on  the  part  of  the  pleader. 
The  exquisite  distinctions,  fine  drawings,  hair- 
splitting, dancbgs  on  the  points  of  needles, 
■  fill  volumes  and  series  of  volumes.  Brains  have 
gradually  worn  away  by  detrition  in  pleaders*  !  | 
offices;  grand  and  splendid  suits  have  stood,  (| 
or  fallen,  or  been  lamentably  shipwrecked  on 
"points  of  pleading;**  years  and  years  of  pre-  K 
cious  public  time  uve  been  consumed  in  dis-  ! 
cussing  their  exquisite  snbtletdes.  In  short,  if  it  |' 
had  been  put  to  Lord  Mansfield,  or  to  Mr.  Charies  ' 
Bntler  ol  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  to  their  spiiits, 
by  the  intelligent  foreigner,  what  they  deemed 
the  weft  and  tissue  of  British  law,  which  could  N 
not  be  separated  without  destruction  of  the  { 
whole  fabric,  they  would  have  answered  ren-  ! 
sonably — pleading !  It  turns  up  in  every  comer.  ' 
Re^ment  af^er  regiment  of  reports  deal  with  it.    I ' 
It  IB  the  salt  of  the  law.   And  yet  we  have  the  ., 
mortification  of  being  obliged  to  tell  the  intdti-  '■: 
gent  foreigner  that  of  another  morning  in  the  ' 
year  of  one  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  ji 
another  stroke  of  a  pen  swept  away  the  whole  'i 
gisantie  system— rqoinders,  snizejotndei^  su^  I 
rebutters  and  aU.  Mr.  Cbailea  Bntler  of  Lid-  | 
eolu's  Inn,  and  all  hb  excellent  refinements ;  . 
the  shelves  of  reports,  the  ialket  talkee  of  finesse  < 
of  judges— the  learning,  the  hair-splittbg,  the 
dancing  upon  needles,  the  breakmg  of  flies  ' 
upon  wheels — the  whole  embodying  snne  tons 
or  text  books,  precedents,  and  reports — all  vent 
overboard  in  a  second.    Somebody  made  the  |< 
extraordinary  discovery  that  it  was,  on  tbe  |j 
whole,  simpler  that  the  plaintiff  should  set  | 
down  clearly  on  a  small  sheet  what  he  com-  ,< 
plained  of,  and  that  the  defendant  should  set  | 
down  as  clearly,  and  on  as  small  a  sheet,  what 
he  had  to  say  in  repl;^.   Wonderful  to  relate,  l| 
our  l^pd  system  survived  this  dislocation,  and 
within  a  few  months  was  mnning  smoothly 
before  tbe  wind.   Again  must  the  int^gent  fo- 
reigner be  directed  not  to  burden  his  mind  with  . 
this  lumber ;  again  must  he  avoid  certain  dielres,   1  ■ 
and  winnow  out  of  reports  and  text  hooka  aU   '  | 
allusions  that  bear  on  that  defnnct  matter.  j 

But  the  truth  is,  there  is  uothiug  that  has 
been  so  changed,  and  shaped,  and  altered,  as 
this  wonderful  imperishable  law  of  ours.  Per-  | 
tiona  of  the  structure  that  seemed  essential,  '; 
and  to  touch  which  would  bring  the  whole  , 
edifice  down,  have  been  removed  with  as  little  ' 
ceremony  as  a  whole  house  is  "  underpinned,*"  ■ ' 
and  a  shop-front  taken  out.  If  there  was  ; 
anything  that  we  t«ok  oar  stand  upon,  it  was  I 
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the  grand  Eneliah  system  of  "  conveyanciag" — 
that  uronderM  science  elaborated  mth  pro- 
digious art,  with  all  its  attendant  iacidents 
of  Vies,  lease  and  release,  estates  for  Life, 
for  Years,  and  in  Fee,  and  the  tremendoas 
science  of  Contingent  remainders.   "What  was 
thnt  artful,  yet  rajrsterioiu,  device  known  as 
a    lease  and  leleaaet  "  first  inrented  b; 
Serjeant  Moore  soon  after  the  statute  of 
Uses,  and  now"  (in  Sir  W.  Blac)utone*8  time) 
"  the  most  common  of  any,  and  tber^ore  not 
to  be  shaken,  though  very  great  lawyers"  (par- 
ticularly Mr.  Roy,  Attorney-General  to  Charles 
tlie  First)  "haye  formerly  donbted  its  validity?" 
The  point  of  that  pleasant  device  lies  in  tbe 
makiae  of  two  voluminous  instruments,  by  the 
first  of  which  the  purchaser  pretends  to  become 
merely  a  tenant  to  the  seller  for  one  year.  This 
relationship  being  duly  perfected  by  eJI  for- 
malities, next  day  a  new  instrument  is  pre- 
pared, releasing  to  tlie  tenant  thfi  regular  free- 
hold ;  and  this  was  done  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  tbe  law,  which  decmedaperKminpoBsesnon 
only  as  fitted  to  receive  tbe  sacred  boon  of  a 
feeoffinent.  There  were,  besides,  thirteen  other 
modes  of  "leasing"  propertr  from  one  party  to 
another,  all  of  the  most  artful  and  ii^nious  sort 
— namely,  by  Bargain  and  Sale,  Covenant  to  stand 
seised,  statute  of  uses,  &c. ;  when  suddenly,  a  few 
years  back,  it  occurred  to  some  stnugbtKvward 
minds  that,  instead  of  these  elaborate  tricks, 
perhaps  the  simple  course  would  be  for  the 
seller  to  convey  bis  land  by  a  plain  deed ;  and  so, 
with  another  stroke  of  a  pen,  all  the  bargains  and 
sales,  and  leases  and  releases,  which  "  Serjeant 
Moore"  so  craftily  invented  —  that  most  in- 
tricate macliinery  in  the  world — passed  away 
quietl^f,  and  has  never  been  missed.  It  took 
with  It  minv  more  tons  weiriit  of  imuttice 
book^  preoemnts  yards  long,  dissertations  by 
"eminent"  pleaders,  and  countless  discourses  of 
still  more  eminent  judges,  construing  with  much 
nicety  all  knotty  points.   Wcnild  that  it  could 
have  taken  with  it  the  hoars  of  nnprofitable 
diudsery,  the  weary  days  and  nights  of  worn 
pleaders    and  wear^   draughtsmen,  sitting 
through  the  long  night  and  fittiuz  Serjeant 
Moore's  ingenious  trick:  of  lease  ana  release  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  special  case  before  them  I 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  deeds  con- 
structed on  these  intricate  "  lines"  of  lease  and 
release  are  to  he  counted  by  the  hundred 
thousand. 

Gravely,  and  with  a  certain  pride,  we  tell  oar 
intelligent  foreigner  we  are  unwilUnr  that  the 
laws  ^  England  should  be  changed/'  How 

I  grandly  rings  out  that  sentence !  And  in  the  same 
;  breath  we  invite  his  attention  to  tbe  department 
j  of  Irish  Chancery.  What  the  process  was  for 
'  foreclosure  of  mortgage,  and  how  it  took  about  a 
I  Ufetime  on  the  average  to  sell  an  estate  (some- 
i  times  three  lifetimes,  sometimes  half  a  Ufetime ; 
'  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  lifetime  would  be  about 
a  fair  average),  has  been  set  out  pretty  fully  in 
\\  nreceding  numbers  of  this  journal.  How,  for 
I,  long  suits,  searchers  and  burrowings  in  Masters' 
c^ccs,  and  cumbroos  deeds,  was  substituted  one 


single  skin  of  parchment,  which,  curious  to  say, 
imu  found  to  answer  equally  well,  is  now  matter 
of  historv.  Still  this  has  had  tiie  effect  (tf 
further  clearing  tbe  shelves  for  tiie  researches 
of  our  intelligent  foreigner. 

But  tbe  fact  is,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law  is 
change.  Nearly  evetr  portion  of  it  has  been 
meddled  with,  gutted,  palled  down,  wideud, 
narrowed,  or  idtered  in  certain  respects.  Chan- 
cery P  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  system 
was  "regulated"  and  remodelled.  Common  law? 
Some  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  altogether 
"  razeed,"  as  they  say  of  ships,  cut  to  the  very 
water's  edge,  and  buut  again  afresh.  Gone,  now, 
the  precious  "  forms  of  action,"  the  "  counts  in 
formedon,"  the  "  declaration"  of  quarc  impedit 
and  quare  clausum,  and  a  host  more.  Grone,  too, 
those  useful  persons  of  the  family  of  Roe  (fami- 
liar John  and  Richard),  who  aid  each  good 
service  in  ejectments.  With  what  face  could 
we  explain  to  the  inquisitive  foreigner,  the 
function  of  these  auxiliaries,  or  t&  absurd 
childishness  of  that  fiction  long  permitted  to  dis- 
grace oar  law  F  Would  he  be  more  inclined  to 
pity,  or  to  laugh,  when  he  was  told  that  ererjone 
bringmg  an  ejectment  bad  first  to  proceed,  not 
against  his  tenant,  but  a^unat  an  imaginary  per* 
son  of  the  name  of  Roe  (Richard),  and  must  pro- 
ceed, not  in  his  own  cluracter,  but  by  the  agency 
of  another  iroaffinary  person,  Doe  (John)  P 

"  Subscribed  to  this  declaration,"  savs  Serjeant 
Stephen,  "  is  a  notice  in  the  form  of  aletter  from 
the  fictitious  defendant  to  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion, apprising  the  Utter  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  proceeding,  and  advising  Aim  to  appear  in 
court  the  next  term,  to  defend  his  possession. 
Accordingly,  the  next  Uim,  the  tenant  obtains 
a  rule  of  coozt  allowing  lum  to  be  made  de- 
fendant, instead  of  Bicurd  Roe,  upon  certain 
terms,"  &c.  These,  says  Seijeant  Stephen, 
naivety,  "are  fictions  invented  and  upheld  by 
tbe  courts  for  the  convenience  of  justice."  It 
was  astonishing  the  niceties  involved  in  the  use 
and  proper  manipulation  of  these  sham  charac- 
ters, who  might  imperil  tbe  whole  case.  Yet 
one  day  the  whole  disappeared  together,  the 
waters  covered  John  Doe  and  Ricuard  Roe; 
with  these  vanished  also  Mr.  Thrustout.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  "convenience  of  justice" 
has  never  for  one  instant  been  imperilled.  So 
with  wilk ;  the  whole  procedure  of  which  has 
be^  altered  and  repaired,  and  an  enormous  bulk 
of  labour  and  learning  made  useless.  So  with 
Chancery  procedure,  wholly  remodelled,  md  not 
to  be  recoKiued  by  that  splendid  legal  obstruo- 
tive.  Lord  JBldon,  were  he  to  return  again  to  his 
wocMsaok.  So  with  oar  procedure  at  trials,  where 
plaintiff  and  defendant  may  now  be  questioned 
upon  oath.  So  with  bankruptcy ;  so  with 
jaries,  whose  wild  vagaries  have  been  wisely  out 
down  and  held  in  check  by  various  processes. 
In  short,  the  whole  has  changed,  and  ia 
changing  1  and  now  the  cunning  legal  artificers, 
trowel  in  band,  are  actually  casting  about  for 
fresh  mutation.  The  law -offices  of  the  crown 
are  filled  with  schemes,  and  their  pigeon-holes 
bursting  with  undeveloped  projects. 
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"niis  is  Bcarely  ntcoungiiig  for  onr  mteUigent 
fbraigner.  Bat  wt  m»j,  at  leaet,  take  oui  in- 
qairing  Frencliman  up  to  the  splendid  army 
of  onr  mtte»  "  unwritten  laT,"  toA  introdnoe 
Um  to  the  tremeodoos  army  irf 

IBB  xxTcmn. 

Dm  piograw  of  th«  model  Briton  is  directed 
IB  tbe  my  he  dumld  go,  by  tvo  species  of 
pnblio  gmdes :  one,  the  pUia  palpaUe  act  of 
paiUameDt:  the  otiur,  a  sort  of  custom,  or 
conmon  Imw,  which  is  transniitted  through  the 
heads  of  a  series  of  grand  "mystary-men."  »mI 
has  no  tuipble  existenoe  whaterer.  As  they, 
bowerer,  are  sui)posed  to  have  the  secret  of  this 
airy  oode  whidi  is  transmitted  from  one  to  the 
other,  there  are  certain  skilled  scribes  alvays 
preaent,  who  aarefully  note  down  and  record 
vhaterw  drops  from  the  months  of  tbe  great 
mystery-men.  As  the  tradition  is  always  snp- 
pned  to  be  the  aame,  when  one  of  their  sages 
18  about  to  expound  the  kw,  whaterer  me  of 
las  predeoessois  has  said  on  the  snlqeot  is  xaad, 
Hod  pressed  apon  him,  and  so  he  deeides.  Those 
phtoons  of  vonnMs,aliiMMfenB0OHntaUe^  contain 
more  trae  and  fiitae  mwmi^,  mon  law  and  no 
law,  more  gold  of  sense  and  rubbish  of  nonsmse, 
more  knowledge  of  haman  nature,  more  grand 
prindples,  more  brilliant  essays^  than  are  to  be 
loond  in  any  series  in  tbe  woebL  Tet  the  wbtrfe 
is  an  orerpowering  mam  wild  disorder  and 
oanfoBMn:  a  perfect  jungle  of  repetitioQ8>8tate- 
meatB,  re-^tatements,  denials,  qualifications)  and 
eTen  eommaiimi.  Like  the  atatutee,  a  hi^ 
portion  has  beeome  nselesa  \(j  alteration  or 
abolition  of  wlwt  it  deals  with. 

To  wek  onr  intelligent  foreigner  at  tan;e  in  soch 
a  prairie,  wovld  be  idle,  is  neither  bwin- 

ning  nor  end,  top,  bottom,  nnr  middle.  K  is 
in«Hn;dete  at  this  hour,  snd  aa  £kT  as  ever  from 
oompletiou,  fbr  it  seems  l&dy  that  dfvrjr  em^  no 
matter  how  stale  in  prineqiU^  or  bow  ftuniliar 
to  all,  is  to  have  tbe  hononn  of  being  repwted 
afresh.  Tbe  books,  tberefote^  posB  win  ver- 
biage — wholeale,  ludiscrimiBiitiDg'mbiageaiul 
repetitifflL 

The  theray  of  reporting  is  this.  It  is  de- 
sliable  that  our  impalpaUe  common  law  ^onld 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  constant  and  nnchange- 
oble,  and  that  each  judge  should  decide  on  the 
same  principle  as  his  predecessor.  These  reports 
beeome  the  guides  and  evidence  of  what  ktu 
been  the  law,  and  kk,  as  such,  voy  vahiable. 
YalnaUej  too,  as  preserving  the  exposiUons  of 
eminent  judges,  who  have  actually  oftea  \j  a 
single judgmoitM  a  pernle»i«p(»nt  "setUed" 
the  state  of  the  taw.  But  it  can  be  no  proftt 
to  load  the  page  with  desoltory  conrersationa 
between  bench  and  bar,  with  intermptionsi, 
questions,  "  possible  cases,"  which  are  really  no 
more  than  mere  experiments  made  by  the  judge 
for  "  testing"  the  queatiou,  and  helping  his  mind 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  As  "dicta"  and 
eentiments  '^thrown  out"  by  jndgesof eminence 
in  the  course  of  argument  carry  a  certain  weight, 
they  axe  often  wrested  violently  from  the  con- 
text and  imported  into  a  sinking  eas^  and  8t(^ 


an  enlaiging  leak.  British  jndges  are  sadly 
overworked,  and  this  appeal  to  authority,  if  a 
really  fair  precedent  is  presented  to  them,  does 
indeed  save  the  trouUe  and  weariness  of  a  de- 
cision on  personal  responsibility.  Then  is  no 
question  tliat  the  eomiel  who  oones  ftdghtcd 
wfth a  ease  <*FM"  and  "All Eovi"  in  point 
with  tbe  one  befbce  tiie  coivt»  hss  a  tiemenlous 
vantage-ground,  court  is  "coerced**  by  the 
authority. 

Far  more  wisely  do  they  order  this  matter 
in  Trance.  Tbe  fainoas  code,  at  its  tliresbd^ 
forbids  judges  deciding  cases  pnrety  on  autho- 
rity, birt  requires  each  to  be  judged  according 
to  lbs  spirit  of  tiie  code,  aa  it  seems  to  suit  tbe 
case  itself.  Judges  are  assisted  by  rapoorts 
of  previous  cases  on  the  same  point,  but  are 
not  boiaid  by  them.  The  result  is,  that  French 
suitors  have  never  to  listen  to  so  distress- 
ing a  declaration  as  sometimes  comes  from  tbe 
British  bench.  "  This  seems  a  hard  case,  snd, 
if  I  w«e  called  on  to  decide  the  qoestiM  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  should  not  hesitate;  hrt  I 
am  bound  by  the  authority ;  I  have  no  ebonc' 
Sometimes  jndges  are  found  manly  enough  to 
break  these  fettiers.  aa  Lord  Mansfield  couium- 
oosty  did  on  several  oeeaeions,  decUrinr  that  lie 
could  not  accept  the  case  ^oted,  as  law,  and 
that  he  declinea  to  be  bound  by  it.  It  is  ineal- 
cnlable  tiie  ii^uence  a  few  of  Uiese  bold  in- 
stances have  bad  upon  the  system,  and  fimn 
what  anarchy  th^  have  rescued  it. 

Counsel,  too,  who  are  reaUv  seeking  to  <&- 
cover  wlmt  the  lawis — no  sim^  task  under  tbe 
moat  favourable  eireumstanoes — ten  bewildmd 
by  the  lavisbness  of  the  information  showered 
on  them  ^  ^ese  reports.  They  count  up  esses 
with  inSnite  diAoul%  cases  with  deoeitliu 
ttties,  whidi  seeas  to  settle  definitely  theb  om 
espenal  case:  an^  afterwadoa  tbnnigh  wlmt 
amounts  to  a  larae  txeatisB,  find  Uwt  it  is  n  fa«e- 
faoed  illusion,  aira  bus  only  an  ai^Maent  wfewnee 
to  the  point.  More  disheartening  still,  it  wiU 
be  found  to  deal  with  a  point  that  nas  been  ovor 
snd  over  i^un  fought,  debated,  eonqumd,  and 
decided.  The  old  principle  is  at  the  bottom, 
but  the  reporter  has  been  misled  by  a  doad  of 
bewildering  particulars.  There  is  a  famoos 
statute  of  Charles  the  Second's,  known  as  tbe 
Statute  of  Frauds,  which  regulates  aU  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  which  decides  that  af^re- 
ments  above  certain  vidnes  must  be  in  writi^. 
This  important  condition  has  been  a^ued,  ood- 
tested,  stnioed,  weakened,  stmwtbened,  wesdc- 
ened  sgsin»  in  maay  thousands  of  eases.  Aftor 
over  a  nundred  years*  worici^r— imm^,  in  tbe 
year  1786— a  certain  painsti^iog  Mr.  Hsribou 
collected  all  the  cases  into  a  Digest  and  bcnled 
down  and  extracted  from  a  multitode  of  deci* 
sions  what  was  really  the  meaning  of  the  aet. 
By  that  time  tbe  unTortunate  statute  had  surely 
been  twisted  and  elongated,  and  stretched  in 
every  direction,  and  had  been  tried  and  fitted  to 
almost  every  conceivable  case.  Still,  for  eighty 
years— that  is,  sitiee  the  Digest — Hie  old  ditt- 
culties  and  old  cases  bave  been  put  forward  in 
thousands,  di^bed,  of  course,  soore  or  less 
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aiifollj,  and  have  blocked  up  the  reporting 
books  vith  tedious  repetition. 

This  eTil  migbt,  mdeed,  be  tolerated,  bet  one 
of  the  consequences  of  this  idle  repetition  and 
radlew  fox  of  laoeoB^  (as, '  indeed,  often 
happou  in  tiie  case  ofataUutiTe  priTSte  person) 
ia  etntndietion  and  ineonsistency.  thm,  the 
anxjoDB  student  has  hialaboar  often  eneouiafjed 
hj  some  sueh  disoovery  as  thb :  "This  doctnne 
woald  apjpcnr  to  be  preitj  firmlj  established. 
See  Baiiw  t.  Gamp,  6  Clap  and  Bard,  p.  316 ; 
Toots  T.  Swiveller,  3  Badp.,  p.  SO.  But  see, 
contra,  Fnmblechook  t.  Codmi,  36  Budge ; 
and  Taplej  t.  Gbnzdewit,  1  Fendennis  and 
Warrington^  Reports.**  Here  are  antiiorities 
directly  clashinj^. 

Sometimes  "authority"  grows  up  in  the  most 
irregular  fiahion  conceivable.  A  counsel  is 
argnisg  in  aii|fport  of  his  pleading,  when  Mr. 
Justice  Sturdei^,  idtoae  weak  spot  has  alwa^rs 
been  pleading,  and  ia  anzioos  to  vindicate  ms 
reputaticni  in  tbat  direction,  interposes  piea- 
santW: 

**  I  am  not  BO  sure,  Hr.  Boshley,  tbat  if  jour 
pleading  bad  oorcred  the  second  oount,  I  sfaonld 
nave  been indined  togo  vitfa you.** 

**Me.  JtrmcE  mwDOOOL  — The  proper 
ooDTse,  after  all,  might  hare  been  to  have  de- 
murred generally." 

"Mk.  JuancB  Botim.— I  am  not  so  sure 
that  that  would  have  avoided  the  ^fficulty." 

Tews  after,  when  Boshley,  Q.C,,  has  worn 
out  his  eyes,  and  worn  off  his  nair,  or  is,  perhapa, 
enjoying  premature  retirement  in  Kensal-green, 
bemg  worn  out  general Ij  by  his  pleadings,  a 
nice  point  arises,  and  we  bear  the  Toiee  of  a 
counsel  quoting  a  vahaUe  oUter  dietua  of  Bffr. 
Justice  Stareleigh,  "than  iritomno  more  distin- 
guished lawyer  ever,"  ftc 

Already  has  the  evil  begun  to  excite  attention, 
and  various  schemes  have  been  proposed  in  the 
direction  of  a  reform.  Hanv  of  the  oldest 
reports  are  comprised  in  half  a  dozen  lines, 
^ch  is  a  merit.  Bat  what  makes  the  older 
reports — not  the  oldest — of  special  value  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  drawn  by  e™rienoed 
lawyers,  who  knew  the  law  thoron^ly.  Now 
they  are  the  mnk  of  young  barristers,  for  whom 
it  is  exceUent  training,  but  for  the  profession 
proportionate  disadvantage.  One  of  the  happiest 
deviees  for  simpliMng  tfie  labour  of  noting  and 
**ab8tracting"  is  tbe  ^notanda,'*  which  has  been 
recently  introdKced  by  an  in^;enioas  counsel,  Mr. 
Tenison  Edwards,  and  which  ooDsists  of  what 
maybe  likened  to  little  legal  "postage  stamps," 
eacb  stamp  containing  a  1^1  point  and  "  decided 
cases,**  wniefa  the  studious  practitioner  fixes 
adhesively  to  tbe  ma^fin  of  the  page  of  bis  Text 
Book. 

But  we  take  our  intelligent  foreigner  over  to 
that  row  of  noble  folios  and  quartos  known  as 

TBI  BUTDTXS  AT  L&B&I. 

Here  at  least  is  niat  may  be  called  plain  sailing 
and  clear  pilotage.  Here  are  the  tnings  which 
are  to  be  aonea  and  the  things  to  be  left  andcme ; 
simple  directions  and  wamix^.  Here  is  for  our 


foreigner  the  whole  law  pariiamentary;  awfully 
voluminous,  it  is  trae,  yet  still  tangible  ana 
complete.  We  an  proud  of  this  glorions  and 
bulky  monument.  Tes,  but  let  us  look  into  it  a 
little  closer. 

Tiaa  enormona  lump  of  wrUten  law,  eonsists 
of  nearly  fifty  thounnd  arts  of  pariiament, 
which  R^pilate  every  emieein^ile  relation  of 
men  and  women.  Some  of  these  are  perfect 
treatises,  and  some  regular  codes  oi  laws. 
Some  in  terms  say  distinctly,  thou  sbalt  net  go 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  and  some  in  terms 
say  as  distinctly,  thou  sbalt  go  from  Jerieho  to 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  common  spirit  or  con- 
sistency through  the  whole,  bat  each  is  complete 
and  dependent  on  itself.  It  is  like  a  long-lived 
child,  who  has  been  chattering  inconsistently 
for  eentnries,  and  without  regard  to  what  it 
said  but  a  moment  before. 

As  may  be  well  cmceived,  this  mass  does  not 
r^nlate  our  life  at  the  prnent  time ;  and  ca- 
tamly  ii&  that  had  to  be  ffovemed  by  fifty 
thousand  statutes  would  soon  oecome  a  burden. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  has  been  ie< 
pealed  in  terms,  or  virtually ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  *64,  set  some 
careful  pbddingmeatogiope  their  way  np  these 
cellars  and  disused  sewers,  like  l^al  nigntmen, 
tbe  startling  discovoy  was  made,  tbat  of  the  forty 
thousand  statutes  {tHen  in  nistenoe),  neulv 
eleven  thousand  were  either  obsolete,  repealed, 
orhadexpired;  somewhere  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand were  whet  are  called  private  sets — nnielj, 
for  private  persons  and  private  estates,  mi  of  no 
intmest  whatever  to  the  nation ;  many  nore  were 
local  acts,  idattngto  Patriots  wd  towns ;  mmy 
mere  were  confined  fxAnmAj  to  Ireland  ana 
SGOtinut  (but  these  a  very  insignificant  total) ; 
mi  finally,  out  of  the  huge  boiling,  a  de- 
posit came  to  the  bottom,  of  purely  piwlic  acts, 
belonging  to  tbe  kingdom  smetlv,  only  a  total 
of  some  two  thousand  five  handie<l-*paarib)7  ^ 
this  time  reacbii^  to  three  tboaaand.  Tbe  zen 
might  all  be  skimmed  sway. 

No  one  can  have  an  idea  of  the  Augean  state  of 
these  legal  stables.  Of  the  statutes  positively 
and  in  terms  repealed,  not  a  word  is  to  be  said : 
they  are  honestly  eliminated  from  the  mass. 
But  there  is  an  enormous  company  of  st^^ates 
virtually  obscdete,  or  practieBlIy  repealed,  which 
sleep,  and  are  not  wakened  oj  a  sort  of  tacit 
consent,  but  which  are  still  statutes,  and  tech- 
nically law  of  the  land.  There  are  outain  old 
penal  laws  which  eome  under  this  head,  and 
certain  eminent  injunctions,  almost  comic  from 
their  old  fashion.  To  be  logical,  these  should 
either  be  put  m  force  or  sbovellcd  away  by  stout 
law  navvies.  This,  however,  is  more  an  incon- 
venience of  mere  form  than  any  practical 
awkwardness.  But  the  real  glaring  defect 
takes  a  more  serions  shape.  There  are  acts 
which  in  erpression  and  meaning  virtnalfy  re- 
peid  acts  tbat  have  gone  before,  and  there  are 
acts  which  in  spirit  and  intention  are  virtuallj 
lioatUe  to  other  acts  that  have  gone  before. 
Bacon,  with  a  wonderfal  wisdom,  has  alluded 
to  this  bungUngorderof  law  manufacture,  when 
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he  denounces  "leaving  on  the  statute-book 
acts  wbicb  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  wliich  we  liv^"  and  adds,  forcibly,  that 
"we  ooght  not  to  have  the  living  in  the  arms 
of  the  dead." 

These  disorders,  in  fact,  arise  from  the  clums; 
uDsatisraotor;  way  in  which  the  process  of  Diana- 
factoring  statutes  u  oondiuited,  "  Drawina;"  an 
act  [ec^uires  pecoliaT  mental  powers,  ana  the 
nicest  and  most  delicate  logical  faculty,  the  most 
careful  study  and  research,  and  the  labour  of 
weeks;  above  all,  a  real  practical  eiperience  as 
to  the  working  of  other  acts ;  for  nothiuR  is  so 
fallacious  as  speculation  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  clauses,  which  may  be  theoretically  excellent, 
but  in  practice  get  hopelessly  janimed,  and  refuse 
to  move.  This  perilous  function  is  often  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  barristership — ^barely 
beyond  the  legal  grub  state — as  a  little  piece  of 
training,  well  meant,  bat  fatal  to  the  national 
interests.  But  a  yet  more  damaging  result 
ensues  from  the  wholesale  fashion  in  which  an 
act  is  dealt  with  hjtho  six  hiuidred  and  odd 
I^^sIatoTS  who  are  entitled  to  faniish  straw 
and  brides  for  the  statatary  Temple  of  Babel. 
Anv  oae  who  watohcs  a  biU  through  the  House, 
ana  sees  how  clause  after  clause  is  debated, 
broken  up,  repaired,  altered,  and  generallj  tin- 
kered, and  sent  out  damaged  in  sense  and 
English,  will  not  besurpiiaed  to  learn  how  many 
bilu  after  this  process  become  utterly  nnintel- 
ligible  and  confused,  and  are  withdrawn  as 
worthless.  The  instance  of,  say  a  Tenant  Right 
Bill,  or  a  Fishery  BiU,  where  innumerable  hos- 
tile interests  have  to  be  met  and  battled  with, 
where,  after  a  battle  of  some  hours,  a  sop  is 
gtttdginglj  thrown  to  Hostile  Interest  No.  1, 
who  would  otherwiae  shipwreck  the  measure, 
and  a  compromise  made  with  Hostile  Interest 
No.  3,  who  has  artfully  dugaised  lus  dause, 
will  eventually  end  in  a  series  of  set-oOs  and 
compensations,  which  make  the  measare  utterly 
feeble,  and  of  no  possible  infloeooe  whatever. 

More  comical  results  ensue  in  a  really  good 
act,  from  hurry,  and  the  confusion  of  many 
law-makers.  Such  are  exactly  analogous  to 
that  famous  local  prison  act,  one  clause  of 
which  decreed  that  the  new  jail  was  to  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  materials  of  the  old,  while 
another  clause  deoUred  that  tint  felons  should 
be  detained  in  tiie  old  jail  until  the  new  one 
was  completed  1 

The  remedy  for  all  these  evils  must  be 
large,  as  the  evil  is  large.  First,  there  mast  be 
a  thorough  winnowuig,  sifting,  and  purification 
of  our  fifty  thousand  statutes.  All  the  mere 
shoddy  ana  cinders  of  repealed,  obsolete,  and 
expired  statutes  must  be  gathered  and  "  shot" 
into  the  most  convenient  dustbin.  This  is  mere 
hodmen's  work.  Then  skilled  hands  may  be 
brought  in,  and  the  business  of  eomolidation, 
which  is  practically  codification,  may  be  set 
about.  AU  acts  made  at  different  periods, 
and  dealing  arbitrarily  with  one  subject, 
should  be  brought  together,  primed,  made  con- 
sistent and  harmonious,  and  fashioned  into 
tin^h  acts.  The  expeximent  has  been  already 


made  in  detached  instances  with  wondetfal 
results.  Early  in  George  the  Third's  reign  an 
attempt  of  this  sort  vras  made  with  the  high- 
way acts.  A  gentleman,  br  way  of  experi- 
ment, very  recently  monldea  all  the  poor-law 
acts,  withtheir  maze  of  enactments,  repeals,  and 
re-enactments,  into  a  single  act  of  <ail^  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  olauses.  Andasamoreunportant 
instance,  the  orimino)  lav  of  Eng^d  and  Ire- 
land was  only  yesterday,  with  very  little  labour, 
thos  consolidated  into  a  convenient  shape.  A 
mass  that  straggled  over  innumerable  monster 
folios,  that  floundered  through  centuries,  that 
spread  and  spent  itself  far  and  near,  slirunk 
into  logical  shape  and  a  perfect  "  handy  book" 
— and  a  very  small  handy  book,  too.  Tliere  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  wholesale. 
Why  is  this  wholesome  and  obvious  scheme 
delayed  F  There  is  a  curious  Uttle  histoid  at- 
tached to  a  certain  fresh  attempt  made  in  this 
direction  some  ten  years  ago :  tresh,  it  may  be 
said,  because,  iudeed,  it  is  bat  one  of  a  series. 
With  the  aoeustomed  parliaraentai;  floorisl^  a 
commisuon  was  ushered  in :  there  was  an  ew- 
mous  flux  of  talk,  a  great  deal  of  print,  a  ^ood 
deal  more  of  "minutes,"  a  chief  commisuon er 
appointed,  and  a  number  of  good  young  eager 
equity  draoght-horses  engaged ;  there  were 
meetmgs  ana  more  "minutes,"  and  public 
moneys  voted  with  annual  steadiness.  The 
work  was  by  courtesy  supposed  to  be  gtung  on 
bravely.  It  uow  turns  out  that  notluDg  has 
been  done.  All  the  skilled  1^^  labour  that 
could  be  got  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  as  this  consisted  of  "  eminent"  over- 
worked barristers,  and  "  eminent"  overworked 
law-officers  and  judges,  it  may  be  conceived.  Uiat 
the  supervision  was  of  the  most  slender  and  in- 
termittent description.  A  strange  airaogemeot 
had  been  concluded  with  the  equity  draught- 
horses  engaged,  who  were  givrai  to  understand 
that  their  occupation  might  be  tersiiaated  at  a 
moment's  warning;  but,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, they  were  only  expected  to  devote  to  this 
pleasant  bit  of  legal  trifiing  such  moments  as 
they  might  feel  incliued  to  spare  fro^  more  im- 
portant professional  labours.  Presently,  the 
working  hands  fell  out  among  tlwmselves  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  work  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  wrote  smart  pamphlets  against  each 
other.  The  only  element  that  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  healthy  vitality  was  the  chief  commissioner, 
who,  at  a  fixed  aabry^  rose  calmly  above  all  in- 
cidents of  discord  or  inefficiency.  Finally,  the 
whole  thing  died  out  tranquilly  (save  the  chief 
commissioner)  by  that  pleasant  inaction  common 
to  other  commissions,  leaving  behind  it  the  an- 
pleasant  imdefined  flavour  of  a  brackish  jobbery. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  now  come  forward 
with  one  of  those  brilliant,  complete,  and  finished 
schemes,  which  are  to  law,  what  Mr.  Gladstone's 
periods  are  to  finance.  He  proposes  dealing 
witli  the  reports  as  well  as  the  statutes,  and 
turning  his  kbouring  men — his  architects, 
masons,  carvers,  and  decorators—into  the  old 
dilapidated  legal  Seven  Dials. 

Ihe  whole  task  of  consolidation  has  been  made 
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toomnoh  of  a  legal  Bogie.  EverftimeithasbeeD 
tried  it  has  been  foima  to  sacceed.  It  has  beea 
done  in  the  various  state*  of  America ;  in  India, 
where,  perhaps,  it  ia  not  much  known  that  the 
late  Lord  Macaula;  laboured  at  the  task ;  in 
Prance,  and  in  other  conntries.  In  these  places 
the  citieen  can  place  the  laws  of  his  ooimtiT 
among  his  books,  and  read  tiiem  with  profit 
and  inatroctioD,  as  he  would  histot;  or  memoirs ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  I^al  refinements  «dA  dis- 
tinctions eaa  be  expressed  in  tolerably  utel- 
linble  langnage  without  danger  to  the  state. 
Toe  principle  was  happily  recognised  in  the  new 
law  of  pleading,  introduced  here  in  1850,  and 
which  set  out  with  the  novel  declaration  that  the 
defence  is  "to  be  stated  in  ordinary  language, 
without  repetition,  and  as  concisely  as  is  con- 
sistent with  clearness."  Nay,  in  the  Indian 
code,  short  definitions  are  given — popuhir 
glosses  and  comments— to  help  the  unprofes- 
sional mind. 

But,  after  getting  oar  old  houses  into  order, 
and  decent  repair,  the  next  stage  is  to  see  after 
what  pattern  we  shall  build  our  new  houses. 
When  the  wooden  town  of  Hamburg  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  it  was  wisely  provided  that 
all  new  tmemoits  should  be  eonatmeied  of 
uninflammable  material.  We,  too,  must  build 
no  more  wooden  houses.  But  if  the  old  legis- 
lative tinkering  of  laws  by  six  hundred  and  odd 
parliamentary  tinkers— and  tliese,  too,  tinkers 
not  even  skilled  in  tinkering— be  tolerated, 
the  old  nuisances  will  grow  up  around  us  again ; 
the  old  process  wilt  make  the  old  acts  over 
again,  llie  remedy  has  been  frequently  in- 
sisted on,  specially  by  Mr.  Napier,  who  used 
to  move  annually  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  of  justice.  Here  is  the  true  remedy. 
A  controlling  official  power,  whether  it  take 
the  shime  of  a  minister  or  ministry,  an  office,  a 
eommittee,  a  board,  or  even  the  awful  machinery 
of  a  Department—B  somebody  or  swiethiiig, 
that  when  a  measure  is  about  to  be  introduced 
would  see  that  it  is  legally  "  ship-shape,"  incon- 
sistent with  nothing  that  has  gone  before ;  a 
somebody  or  something  to  watch  over  it,  super- 
vise the  parliamentary  "tinkering,"  and  report 
of  its  fitness  in  spirit  ond  foim  w»  be  added  to 
the  existing  lavrs. 


TEH  UUBDER  Of  FUALS^S. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  20th  March,  1817,  a 
woman,  following  a  path  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aveyron  (department  of  La  Gironde),  very 
near  Kodez,  saw,  revolving  in  the  eddy  caused 
by  a  mill,  some  dark  object,  which  a  closer  inspec- 
tion proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  man.  Having  got 
assistance  Scorn  the  mill,  the  body  was  dragged  oat, 
and  was  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  M.Fuald^, 
a  retired  ongistrate.  Infcmoiation  was  immedi^ 
ately  given,  and  tiiie  anthorities  of  Bodez.  accom- 
paniedbytwomedical  men*  proceeded  to  make  an 
examinrtitai  oi  the  body.  Onremoving  the  cravat, 
the  throat  was  found  to  be  fuofolly  cut,  and  fur- 
ther examinatirai  showed  that  stntngtUaUon  bod 


not  preceded  the  infliction  of  the  wound;  no  other 
wounds  were  fonnd  on  the  body.  The  absence 
of  all  signs  of  a  struggle,  aud  the  nature  of  the 
wound  inflicted,  pointed  to  more  than  one  mur- 
derer. Who  could  the  assassins  be?  Althot^^h 
M.  Puald^  had  filled  the  office  of  public  accuser, 
no  incidents  in  his  judicial  career  were  known  that 
could  have  given  rise  to  im  act  of  vengeance  so 
deadly.  Moreover,  he  had  retired  into  private 
life  since  the  Restoration.  It  was  ther^ore  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  private  life  that  atten- 
tion was  dureoted.  It  was  found  that  on  the 
previous  evening,  March  19tb,  at  eight  o'clock,  he 
had  left  home,  alleging  an  appointment,  and, 
taking  with  him  a  parcel  believed  to  contain 
bills  for  a  considerable  amount,  representing  in 
part  the  value  of  some  land  he  had  lately  sold. 
Judging  from  what  he  himself  had  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  object  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  the  negotiation  these 
bills.  All'  this  pointed  to  a  pbumed  robbery. 
Other  facts  threw  light  on  the  locality  of  the 
crime.  A  walking-stick,  identified  as  the  property 
of  Fuald^,  had  bran  picked  up  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  at  the  oomer  of  the  Roe  dea  Hebdoma- 
diers.  A  hsndkerchirf,  twisted  as  if  it  had  been 
used  as  a  gag,  had  also  been  found  in  the  same 
street.  Several  persons  had  been  observed  on  the 
look-oat  in  and  about  this  street ;  two  players 
on  the  hurdy-gurdy  had  been  noticed  playing 
persistently  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock;  whistles, 
cries,  signals,  had  been  heard.  The  noise  of  a 
strode  and  stifled  groans  were  also  ^ken  to. 

The  Rne  des  Hebdomadiers  onoe  indicated, 
suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  the  Bancals,  tbe 
principal  lodgers  in  a  house  having  the  worst 
reputation.  An  examination  showed  blood-stains 
on  several  objects,  and  traces  of  recent  washing 
in  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  occupied  by 
these  people.  The  family  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  Marianne,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  three 
young  children.  The  parents,  their  eldest 
daughter,  and  Colard,  living  on  the  second  floor 
with  Anne  Benoit,  were  arrested.  Although 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  these 
persons  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  yet 
it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  have  originated 
it.  In  whose  interest  could  the  murder  have 
been  done  P  Rumour  pointed  to  Baatide-Gram- 
mont,  a  merchant  of  Rodez,  and  a  distant  relation 
and  godson  of  the  murdered  man.  This  Bastide 
was  a  man  of  very  unusual  height.  Several 
witnesses  deposed  to  meeting,  on  the  night  of 
the  19th,  a  group  of  men  carrying,  on  a  sort  of 
stretcher,  some  heavy  object.  Some  persona, 
who  had  shown  curiosity  aboirt  the  object  of 
this  procession,  had  been  knoeked  down  l^  a 
giant  marching  at  its  luad.  Bastide  was  known, 
by  his  previoos  admissions,  to  have  been  in 
debt  to  Fualdb  to  the  extent  of  ftbont  ten 
thousand  francs,  and  he  bad  been  heard*  on 
the  19th,  spealdng  to  Fualdis  of  a  rendezvous  for 
the  evenii^,  promising,  in  words  which  had  now 
a  terrible  meaning,  to  settle  his  account.  Tlie 
discovery  of  a  rait  paid  by  Bastide  to  the  house 
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of  FoaldbB  eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  SOtb, 
dnriog  whicli  he  had  raosaoked  the  dra'ven  of 
the  magiBttate,  decided  his  arreat.  Jausion, 
asother  Telative,  a  banker,  known  to  be  mixed 
up  with  FoaidlH  in  busjaess  matters,  his  vife, 
and  Mjulame  Galtier,  a  sister  of  Baatide,  were 
also  captnrod.  Ueanwhil^  a  porter,  named  BonS' 
qniOT,  had  let  fall,  while  diinkiog  in  a  publio- 
hoase,  that  on  tlw  nigjit  of  the  19Ui  he  had 
been  employed  to  cany  a  faale  whioli  he  had  been 
tdd  oodainBd  contraband  tobaooo.  On  being 
qnestMned  by  the  police,  he  pointed  oat  one  Bach 
as  bis  cnplOTEi.  Both  wen  taken  into  ooitody. 
Ajwtfaer  arrest  was  made  on  March  the  SSth.  Mis- 
8(mnier,  a  cutler,  habittud^  allowed  a  be|^  to 
sleep  in  a  stable,  in  the  Roe  des  Hebdomadiers, 
belonging  to  him.  Hiis  man  stated  that  on  the 
19th  be  went  to  bed  earlier  than  fais  wont,  that 
about  eight  o'dodt  he  heard  a  noise  as  of  men 
&a^mg  a  body,  and  that  the  door  of  the  stable 
was  leaned  against,  as  if  it  had  been  expected 
to  Snd  it  open.  This  seemed  to  implicate  Mia- 
sonnier,  n  half  idiot,  whose  staUe  was  to  hare 
been  probably  boiTowed  for  the  deed.  Bretyeffiut 
was  made  to  extract  a  confession  from  Bousquier, 
the  porter,  vrbo  seemed  to  be  the  least  guilty. 
He  at  last  stated  that,  hired  by  Baoh  to  carry  a 
bale  of  tobacco,  he  had  been  tidceo  to  Hhe  house 
of  the  fiaaea]s ;  that  he  tutd  found  there  Bancal 
and  his  wife,  Colard,  Missonnier,  a  woman  un- 
known to  him,  and  two  "  gentiemea."  He  was 
shown  a  lai^e  padcage  done  up  in  a  blanket,  and 
with  two  large  wooden  bats  to  carry  it  by.  He 
was  then  told  that  it  contained  a  dead  body,  and 
was  threatened  with  death  if  he  breathed  a  word. 
They  left  the  house;  the  tall  gtmtleman,  aimed 
with  a  gmx,  going  in  front  of  four  bearers, 
Colard.  Baaoal,  Bach,  and  himself;  the  other, 
also  anaed,  bringing  up  the  rear  with  Misson- 
nier.  He  tiien  described  the  way  tW  took,  hia 
Boeoont  agreeing  with  that  <£  tite  nrioiu  wit- 
nesses, .^rired  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
body  was  thrown  in ;  and,  after  firesb  iqjanctions 
to  seinresy  accompanied  1^  threats,  the  gentle- 
men loft  them.  He  identified  Bastide,  Anne 
Benoit,  Bach,  Ckilard,  and  the  Banoals.  About 
the  other  of  tbe  two  "gmtlemen"  he  was  nn- 
oertain. 

So  fitr  all  seemed  clear  :  but  were  all  the 
aocomptices  in  custody  P  The  police  in  rain 
sought  the  organ-binders,  who  must  hare  been 
cognisant  of  the  crime.  It  was  found  that  the 
police  had  that  night  b^en  taken  off  duty,  andM. 
Constans,  the  commissaire,  was  dismissed ;  no 
further  steps  were  token  against  him  at  that 
time.  Meanwhile,  examinations  were  oonstwtly 
going  on.  One  of  tlie  little  Bancals  declared 
that,  tlirough  a  hole  in  the  bed-curtaius,  she  saw 
n  gentleman  laid  on  the  table  and  murdered. 
The  authorities  bad,  besides,  the  confession  of 
Baucid.  Attacked  by  a  {aison  fever,  and  finding 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  made  a  state- 
ment sparing  himself,  but  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  oUier  indicatirais.  Having  in  some  sort  the 
ohaEaoter  of  a  religioaa  act,  bis  cmfiBssion  was 


not  brought  forward  on  the  triiL  It  was  in 

substance  as  fallows : 

"Coming  home  from  work  about  six  or  half- 
past  on  the  19th  (tf  Uaich,  I  heard  Missonnier  and  i 
Bach  talking  togethex.  Said  Missonniei, '  That's  . 
fais  custom ;  he  doesn't  come  in  beforenine  o'ckiok, 
and  ^n  he  goes  straight  to  bad.'  I  ailkeA  of 
whan  they  were  spealdngF  'Of  his  bqggai;* 

saidBadi;  'and  a»  we  want  his  stable  '  'hi 

an  faooTj  if  tiiaifU  suit  yon/  said  Mirmmirir  I 
Botieed  one  or  two  oiganr^raden  in  our  staat, 
and  called  my  wife's  attention  to  their  inanaat 
plsjying.  AJbmit  a  qnaiter-fast  eight,  CSohid  erne  ' 
in  m  a  great  hnrry,  and  saad,  *  Why  an  fte«U- 
dren  not  in  bed  P*  Presfflitly  Baoh  came  in  and 
told  us  to  send  them  to  bed,  and  then  went  oat 
again.  My  wife  then  sent  ^e  children  to  bed.  ' 
Almost  immediate^  afterwards  we  beard  a  great 
noise,  seeming  at  a  distance,  and  Colard  went 
out,  tt;taming  again  in  two  or  three  minotM. 
In  the  interval,  some  one  knocked  at  the  dom, 
and  a  lady  in  a  shawl  and  a  Uaok  veil  entered. 
My  wife  ^ed  her  to  sU  down.  All  this  wb3e 
the  noise  continued;  whistles  were  heaid  evoy 
now  and  then,  and  tiie  oigans  went  on  aa  befm.  > 
The  noise  approached,  and  presently  there  came 
a  violent  knockii^  at  onr  door.  TSic  hdj, 
fri^teued,  got  up,  and  my  wiSe  shot  her  into  a 
closet-  I  opened  the  street  dooTj  ColaidboUing 
the  oaniUe,  We  found  several  men,  who  ware 
dragging  and  forcing  ano&er,  in  whom  to  my 
surprise  I  reoognised  M.  Fuald^  Behind  him 
was  Bastide.  !Qiey  shut  tbe  door.  'In  the 
name  of  God,  what  do  you  want  witii  me  ?  cried 
SWd^  'What  do  I  wantF*  retomed  mme 
one,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Jausia*,  'I  want  y«u 
name  on  these  papers.'  FnaLd^  said,  "Bbm  is  , 
infamous  vicdence.'  Bastide  asked  for  an  ink- 
stand, and  Fnald^  wrote  on  papeia  pnamladto 
him  by  Jausion.  At  this  time  I  notieed  Bach, 
Missonnier,  Anne  Benttft,  and  Colant  Cdsrd 
whispered  to  Bastide,  and  showed  bin  a  kaUe. 
Bastide,  almost  laughing,  sa^  *Good.'  Tkb 
was  the  first  I  had  seen  that  led  me  Id  tUak 
th«y  would  kin  him.  "Whm.  Foaldia  Iwd  dw 
writing^  he  Bud,  *  Is  that  all  f  and  hdtaed  mud 
him.  'After  iriiat  rvBdon^' said  faoaioD,' I 
know  you;  you  won't  spare  me.*  'And  yet  yon 
know  that  I  have  spared  you.*  replied  Foaldes. 
'  And  you  repent  of  it  P'  cried  Jausion.  '  Wl?, 
you  see  be  does,'  said  Bastide.  'That's  like 
them  all,'  said  Colard ;  '  because  they're  rich  they 
think  they  can  do  anything.*  After  this  there 
was  a  silence.  At  last  Bastidesaid,  *  Come,  lefs 
finish !'  '  Give  me  my  hat,'  said  Fnald^.  '  Tour 
hat  !*  sud  Jausion,  and  he  began  to  jostle  bin. 
Fuald^s  cried  ou^  'Do  you  want  to  kill  neP 
Ah,  Bastide  I  Afa,  Jausion !'  Ttej  pushed  hnn 
down.  'Come,'  said  Bastide,  *wo  must  finish 
him.'  Colard  rushed  forward  with  tite  knife, 
when  Anne  Benoft  said,  *  Baptiste,  what  are  ytm 
doing  P*  He  thrust  her  away,  and  brandished 
the  knife  over  her.  They  took  Tuald^  by  the 
head  and  feet,  and  laid  him  on  tbe  table.  I  held 
bis  feet.  I  trembled;  but  my  wifiB  told  me  ttait 
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Fnald^ft  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  oar  fortime 
woold  be  made.  Then  Golard  raised  the  knife. 
I  tamed  awv  niy  head.  Fnald^  cried  ont 
ouoe  or  twice,  and  I  heud  him  say,  'Let  me 
Bake  my  peace  with  Ood.'  There  was  a  tab 
placed  to  oatcb  the  blood,  and,  as  aox  pig  had 
had  no  vadb,  we  gaveit  theblood.  Bytbelight 
of  the  lamp  that  my  wife  held,  I  sow  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  move,  and  said  bo.  Benott  ran  and 
found  our  little  Magddeiae  asleq;*.  Bastide 
f^ered  as  four  or  Sve  bondred  francs  to  allow 
her  to  be  killed.  My  wife  made  me  ai^pu  to 
oowen^  hat  I  refused.  We  bad  now  to  diapoBe 
of  FnakBs*8body.  We  tied  it  up  in  a  aheet  and 
bbnkflt.  Baoh  aaid  he  had  a  portor  ready. 
Butide  wi^ed  to  pat  tiie  package  m  the  dont 
(in  wludii  indaown  to  hini,  the  Ia4y  wa»X 
nder  that  the  porter  nig^t  not  lee  wlut  it  waa. 
On  Qpenntg  the  dour,  he  mad  out  in  an  uwM 
voice,  'What's  tbisf  We're  aU  diMxmred. 
Don't  let'e  negleot  our  safety.'  The  lady  cned 
out,  'I've  Been  nothing;  I  know  nothing.' 
'  That  ftbows,'  said  Bastide, '  that  she's  seen  and 
knows  everything.'  Baatide  and  Colard  were 
f»  killing  bier:  tn^  Jansion  declared  that  ifai^ 
one  tOQobed  bv  Iw  would  have  to  answer  it  to 
him.  lliey  gam  wi^.  Badi  waa  for  her  taking 
an  oath.  'Bah!'  said  Bastide.  'Whafs  an 
oath?  Words.  We  must  £dghten  her,  and  swear 
to  her  that  if  she  evet  lets  it  be  supposed  that 
she  came  here  to-di^,  she  is  a  dead  wcnnan.  Do 
you  hear  P  taralng  round,  and  in  a  terrible  voic^ 
'  If  you  speak,  you  die,  either  by  knife,  poison, 
water,  or  fire.  You  die !'  he  repeated,  in  so 
dreadful  a  voice  that  we  were  all  fri^tened. 
Jansion  then  led  her  out.  Bach  also  wrat  out, 
bo&  returning  shortly.  Bach  bringing  his  pogrter. 
The  package  was  still  on  the  table.  'Is  that 
yoiy:  bale  F'  said  the  porter.  '  I  can't  manage  it 
bymyself.'  ' We'll helpyou^'saidBacfa, 'botiL's 
iwt  tobaooo.'  '  No !'  saidBastide,  inabig  voie^ 
'ifanottofaMeo;  ifaadeadbody.'  Thepottcx 
diuddered. 'ToutieinUe!  Beateaae.  Andlet 
me  tell  aU,  that  the  first  who  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  spieak  of  what  has  passed,  is  passing,  or 
ugUDgtopaaSivill^eakhiBovndoatt.  SUuice 
ordeathl'  Oolard  pramised  for  all ;  ve  repeated 
the  oat^  after  him.  Bastide  and  Jaoaion  made 
us  repeat  it  after  we  had  thrown  the  body  into 
the  river."  Bancal'soonfesmcm  concluded  with  an 
account  of  the  transport  of  the  body,  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  of  Bousqoier.  He  died  tlie 
day  a5er  making  it 

It  g(4  to  be  Imown  in  the  town  that  some  un- 
known female  faa^  iHcobably  nmutentional^,  wit- 
nesaed  the  mnxder.  Who  was  it  P  Kumonr  was 
busy  with  several  names  in  a  manner  not  at 
all  pleasant  to  the  owners.  Bat,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  Dl.Cl^mandot,  an  officer,  let  fall  expres- 
sions which  showed  that  he  knew  who  it  waa. 
The  friends  of  a  lady,  whose  name  had  been 
mentioned,  at  onoe  called  on  him  to  state  all 
that  he  knew,  and  the  matter  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  prefect,  Ca^mandot  declared  tiiat  a 
Madame  Munm  had  hamtf  ti^  him  that  she 


was  in  the  house  of  the  BancaU  on  the  19tii. 
This  Madame  Manzon,  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, was  Hving  with  her  only  child.  The 
daughter  of  M.  ^eJran,  a  respected  magistrate, 
her  conduct  had  forfeited  her  her  position  in  the 
best  society  at  Rodez,  to  which,  however,  she 
still  held  on  loosely.  A.t  the  request  of  her 
father,  she  was  privately  questumed  by  the  pre- 
fect. It  would  he  impossible,  iu  aoytlung  like  a 
reasonable  space,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
strange  couduct  of  this  woman.  The  prayers 
and  Uireate  of  her  ^tlier,  the  entreaties  of  the 
prefect,  confrontations  wiUi  G16mandot,  and  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  czime,  at  last  luxiduced 
an  avowal  tha^  being  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
in  tbe  Bne  d«  Hebdomadiers,  she  waa  alarmed 
by  a  noise,  and  entezed  the  fint  door  sihe  aaw— 
that  the  Buods—and  that  from  the  cikuet 
into  which  she  was  thrust  on  the  entiy  of  the 
men  dragging  Puald^  she  had  witnessed  the 
murder;  &at  she  was  sworn  to  seere^y  under 
Uireats  of  death  ;  and  that,  after  wandering 
about  all  nig^t,  she  returned  home  in  the  morn- 
ing so  frightened)  that  for  many  nights  she  was 
obliged  to  have  a  little  girl  to  sleep  in  her  roran. 
She  added,  thai  she  waa  at  the  time  dressed  in 
man's  elothee.  Scaroely,  however,  badshe  made 
titifi  ^^f^^}>l^^^t^'*I^J  than  she  retracted  it,  and  on 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  friends  of  Bastide 
had  bad  an  interview  with  her.  Day  after 
day  she  varied  her  account,  and  finished  by 
asserting  that  the  whole  story  was  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  Cl^maudot's.  Thus  matters  went  on :  Uie 
interest  of  the  public  being  constantly  kept  at  a 
high  pitoh  hf  the  vagaries  of  Madame  Manzon, 
who  came  to  be  known  as  Madame  Mensonge : 
and  ^ry  an  attempted  escape  of  the  principal 
prisoners. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  Au^t,  the  trial 
came  on  before  the  Court  of  Assises  at  Bodez. 
The  pxiaonon  were  Bastide,  JTausion,  bis  wi£e, 
the  woman  PftTifnT  and  her  daughter  Marianne, 
Amie  Beoott,  Colard,  Bach,  Miasomw^  Boni- 
Quer,  Pran^ise  GaUier,  and  one  other  person, 
Ute  charge  against  whimi  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn. No  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
witnesses  were  summoned.  The  prisoners 
adopted  what  is  called  "the  system  of  denega- 
tion,"  which  merely  means  that  they  deny  their 
goilt.  Bastide  called  several  witnesses  to  establish 
831  dMf  but  he  qipeaced  to  be  the  only  one  for 
whom  a  regular  defence  was  attempted.  The 
interest  attaching  to  Uie  confessiou  of  Bo  usquicr 
was  wholly  lost  sight  of,  when,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  trial,  Madame  Manzon  was  called.  iExpecta- 
tion  was  not  disappointed.  Half  avowab,  thea- 
trical gestures,  en^eaties  of  the  court,  faintinge. 
At  one  tone  a  file  of  soldiers  was  placed  for  her 
protection  between  herself  and  the  prisoners. 
The  judge,  to  reassure  her,  also  ordered  a  sentry 
to  stand  guard  at  the  door  of  her  house.  But 
all  in  vain.  She  dedared  that  some  woman 
had  been  present  and  witnessed  the  murder,  hut 
that  slui  herself  never  set  foot  in  the  house  till 
taken  there  by  tiifl  m^istrates.  YetsheooDfiEmcd 
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beforehand  all  that  ceilain  witnesses  were  ex- 
pected to  depose,  these  witnesses  being  persons 
to  whom  she  had  told  her  original  story.  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  Fualdfes's  affairs,  proved  that  his  estate  was  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  about  forty-three  thousand 
francs."  In  addition  to  this  sum,  hills  to  the  extent 
of  ninety  thousand  francs  had  been  protested.  It 
was,  however,  shown,  and  Swa&oa  himself  had 
admitted)  tbaf,  by  the  sale  of  Us  luod  Faald^ 
ahonld,'  atilje  very  least,  hare  been  in  a  position 
to  dear  aU  his  engagements.  What  was  the 
■  origm  of  all  these  obligations  P  M.  de  S6guret, 
the  buyer  of  the  land,  on  bdng  requested  to  give 
his  opinion  as  to  the  inotire  of  the  crime,  sup- 
posed that  rnald^  bad  signed  bills  for  Jansion 
on  receiving  in  exchange  a  letter  of  guarantee ; 
and' that  Faald^,  probably  wishing  to  arrange  all 
his  nffairs  before  leaving  Bodez  after  the  sale  of 
his  land,  no  course  was  open  to  Jausion  but 
the  withdrawal  of  the  bills,  which  he  found  im- 
possible,' or  the  suppression  of  the  letter  of  gua- 
rantee. To  get  the  key  of  the  drawers  where 
this  letter  and  the  books  of  Fualdfes  were  kept, 
was  therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
the  disappearance  of  these  documents  was  quite 
explained  by  the  visit  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
By  tGe  destruction  of  the  books,  all  trace  of  the 
debt  of  Bastide  had  also  disappeared. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  examination  of 
witnesses  was  concluded ;  and  on  the  12th  (the 
trial  having  begun  on  the  18th  of  August)  the 
jury  gave  their  verdict  on  upwards  of  fifty 
questions  submitted  to  them. 

The  wonian  Baneal,  Bastide,  Jausion,  Bach, 
and  Colard/were  condemned  to  death ;  Missonnier 
and  Benott  to  perpetual  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour;  BousquioT  to  one  Teal's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine.  l!he  others  were  teleaaed. 

On  appeal,  itl-was  ftnud  that  a  part  ctf  the 
form  of  oath  been  omitted  in.  the  case  of 
some  of  the  witnesses.  The  proceedings  were 
therefore  quashed,  and  a  vew  trial  was  appointed  : 
to  take  place  'at  Alby.  Madame  Maozon,  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  false  evidence,  consoled 
herself  by  wilting  hsr  memoirs.  Li  answer  to 
her,  Clemnndot  puBl&ied  his  version  of  the 
'affair;  and,  from  all  sides,  there  was  a  perfect 
'  shower  of  memoirs,  ajiswers,  letters,  and  con- 
fidences.  The  prisoners,  too,  did  what  they 
could  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  dnma  by 
^ain  attempting  to  escape. 

The  new  trial  began  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1818.'  The  witnesses  had  now  increased  in 
nuinbra  to  tiaw  hundred  and  forty. 

Bach,  had  resolved  to  confess,  and,  in  addition 
to  what  the  others  had  said,  he  accused  Bessi^re- 
Veynao,  Ren^  Yence,  and  Louis  Bastide,  of 
having  been  present  at  the  murder.  Madame 
Manzon  was  at  last,  after  infinite  trouble,  and  only 
in  a  second  examination,  got  to  confirm  the  other 
declarations  by  returning  to  hei  first  account. 


The  woman  Baneal  also  made  a  statement  tend- 
ing to  exclude  herself  from  all  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  crime.  The  statement  of  the  little 
girl,  Magdeleine  Baneal,  received  greater  develop- 
ment. The  law  not  idlowing  a  child  to  give 
evidence  against  its  pwrents,  the  depositiMi  of 
persons  to  whom  this  girl  had  spoken  were  re- 
ceived. She  had  said  tlutt  after  being  sent  to  bed 
on  the  second  floor,  she  heard  a  great  noise ;  and 
that,  being  curious  to  know  the  caiue,  she  sloped 
down  stairs,  and  got  into  the  bed  without  bung 
seen.  She  declared  that  it  was  Jaoskm  who  gave 
the  first  Uow,  and  that  Bastide  oompleted  the 
horrible  wcnrk:  Colard  and  her  father  holdiiv  the 
feet,  and  Anne  Benott  the  tub :  her  mother  stir- 
ring the  blood  with  her  hand  as  it  fell   She  con- 
firmed that  part  of  her  father's  confession  aboat 
the  offer  for  her  life,  and  added,  that  she  was  sent 
by  her  mother  on  the  following  morning  to  her  ' 
father  working  in  the  fields,  with  a  message  that  I 
he  was  to  do  he  knew  what.   She  found  ban 
employed  in  di^ii^  a  hole,  which  she  thought  ; 
was  meant  to  bury  her  in.  She  gave  the  message,  ; 
but  her  father  kissed  her  with  teara  in  bis  i 
eyes,  and  bade  her  be  a  good  girt  and  go  bark 
home.  The  hole  was  afterwards  made  use  of,  to 
bury  the  pig,  which  had  died  from  drinkins'  the 
blood.  On  the  4th  of  May,  the  final  verdict  was 
found.    The  woman  Baneal,  Bastide,  Jausion,  '. 
Colard,  and  Bach,  were  condemned  to  death ; 
Anne  Benoit  to  hard  labour  for  life ;  Missonnier 
to  a  year's  imprisonment.  Bastide,  Jausion,  and 
Colard,  only  were  executed ;  the  sentence  irf  death  ' 
was  commuted  in,the  other  cases, 

A  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  case.  With 
regard  to  the  motive  of  the  crime,  the  evidence 
is  by  no  means  clear,  although  the  conjectores  I 
of  M.  de  S6gnret  had  grnt  probal^ty  to 
support  them.*  "WiHh  regard  to  the  aotCTS,  we 
find  Mtdame  Maiuott  declaring  that  all  the 
guilty  were  not  arrested,  uid  Bach  directly 
naming  four  other  pwaons.  Tence,  Constass 
the  police  officer,  and  Bessi^Veynac,  w«r 
subsequently  trie^  bnt  each  sncoecded  in  esta- 
blishing an  alibi  to  ^  satisfoetion  of  the  jarf. 
Two  organ-grinders,  who  confessed  to  having 
been  at  Rodez  on  the  19th  of  Mareh,  were  ex-  \ 
amined  by  the  poUce  and  released.  Where,  then,  ' 
were  the  two  who  must  have  had  a  knowlei^ 
of  the  crime,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  accom- 
plices? ' 

In  1841,  the  foundations  of  a  new  house  were  ' 
being  dug  in  a  garden  in  Rodez,  The  excava- 
tions brought  to  light,  two  human  skeletons, 
together  with  the  keys  of  hurdy-gurdies.  It  was 
remembered  that  in  1817  this  very  garden  had 
belonged  to  Jausion. 


On  ibe  lat  of  S^ptomber  will  bs  pabliahod,  bonod  1b  cloth. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVUI 

Mb.  Habdib  was  taken  by  surprise  for  once, 
and  bad  not  a  word  to  say ;  but  lodud  in  his 
son*s  fao^  mate,  and  gH>ing,  as  a  fish. 

During  this  painful  silenoe  his  childxen  eyed 
him  inqnirinff]^ ;  but  not  with  the  same  miufc ; 
for  one  face  is  often  read  diSerently  by  two 
pecrsons :  to  Jane,  whose  intelligenoe  had  no  aids, 
he  seemed  nnaffeetedly  pnzzled  ;  but  Alfred  dis- 
cerned, booeath  his  wimder,  the  terror  of  detec- 
tion rising,  uid  then  thrust  back  by  the  strong 
will :  that  stoical  face  shut  again  like  an  iron 
door ;  but  not  quickly  enougit :  the  right  words, 
the  "  open  sesame"  had  been  apoken,  and  one 
unguarded  lode  had  confirmed  Alfred's  vague 
suspicions  of  foul  play  :  he  turned  his  own  face 
away :  he  was  alienated  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  few  months,  but  Nature  and  tender 
remiaiscences  still  held  him  by  some  fibres  of  the 
heart:  in  a  momeut      natural  indignation  he 
had  applied  the  touchstone;  but  its  success 
grieved,  him;  he  could  not  bear  to  go  on  ex- 
l>osmg  his  father;  so  he  left  the  room  with  a 
deep  sic^,  in  which  pity  mingled  with  shame  and 
regret ;  he  wandered  out  into  the  silent  night, 
and  soon  was  leaning  on  the  gate  of  Albion 
Yilla,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  windows,  and  sore 
perplexed,  and  nobly  wretched. 

As  he  was  going  out,  Mr.  Hardie  raised  his 
eyebrows  with  a  look  of  disinterested  wonder  and 
curioaity ;  and  touched  his  forehead  to  Jane,  as 
much  03  to  say,  "  Is  he  disordered  in  his  mind  i" 
As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  asked  her 
coolly  what  Alfred  meant  She  said  she  had  no 
idea.  Then  he  uuunined  her  keenly  about  tMa 
fourteen  thonsand  pounds :  and  found,  to  his 
relief,  Alfred  had  never  even  mentioned  it  to 
her. 

And  now  Budiaxd  Haidie,  like  his  stai,  wanted 
.  to  he  alone,  and  think  over  this  new  peril,  that 
i  had  risen  in  Uie  bosom  of  his  own  family  :  and, 
,  for  once,  the  company  of  fais  favourite  child  yffe 
irisome :  he  made  an  excuse  and  strolled  out  in 
his  turn  into  the  silent  night.  It  was  calm  and 
clear :  the  thousand  holy  eyes,  under  which  men 
prefer  to  do  their  crimes— except  when  they  are 
in  too  great  a  bony  to  init-4goked  down  and 


seemed  to  wonder  anything  can  be  so  silly  as  to 
sin :  and  beneath  their  pure  gaze  the  man  of  the 
world  pondered  with  all  his  soul.  He  tormented 
himself  with  conjectures  :  through  what  channel 
did  Alfred  sn3i)ect  him?  through  the  DoddsF 
were  they  aware  of  their  loss  f  had  the  pocket- 
book  spc^en  P  If  so,  why  had  not  Hrs.  Dodd  or 
her  son  attacked  him  F  But  then  perhaps  Alfred 
was  thdr  agent :  they  wished  to  tiy  a  friendly 
remonstrance  Uuough  a  mutual  friend  before 
proooeding  to  extremities;  this  accorded  with 
Mrs.  Dodd's  character  as  he  remembered  her. 

Hie  solution  was  reasonable ;  but  he  was  re- 
lieved of  it  by  recollecting  what  Alfred  had  said, 
that  he  had  not  entered  the  house  since  the  bank 
broke. 

On  this  he  began  to  hope  Alfred's  migiit  be  a 
mere  suspicion  he  could  not  establish  by  any 
proof,  aud  at  all  events  he  would  look  it  in  his 
own  breast  like  a  good  sou :  his  never  haviug 
given  a  bint  even  to  his  sister  favoured  this  sup- 
position. 

Thus  meditating,  Mr.  Hardie  found  himself  at 
the  gate  of  Albion  Villa. 

Yet  he  bad  strolled  out  with  no  particuhu:  in- 
tention of  goii^  there.  Had  his  mind,  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  that  quarter,  driven  his 
body  thither  P 

He  took  a  look  at  the  house  :  and  tliu  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  young  lady  leaning  over  the 
balcony,  and  murmuring  softly  to  a  mole  figure 
bebw,  whose  outline  Mr.  Hardie  could  hardly 
discern,  for  it  stood  in  the  shadow.  Mr.  Hardie 
was  deUghted  :  "Aha,  Miss  Juliet,"  said  he, "  if 
Alfred  does  not  visit  you,  some  one  else  does. 
You  have  soon  siqiplied  your  peevish  lover's 
phuse."  He  then  withdrew  softly  from  the  gate> 
not  to  disturb  the  intrigue  and  watched  a  few 
yarda  off;  determined  to  see  who  Julia's  nightly 
visitor  vaa,  and  give  Alfred  surprise  for  sur- 
I^ise. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait :  the  man  came  away 
directly,  andwdked,  head  &nct,  past  Mr.  Hardie, 
and  gla^iced  full  in  liis  face,  but  did  not  vouch- 
safe him  a  word.  It  was  Alfred  himself.  Mr. 
Hardie  was  profoundly  alarmed,  and  indignant : 
"The  young  traitor!  Never  enter  the  house  P 
no;  but  he  comes  aud  tells  her  everything 
direcUy,  under  her  window,  on  the  sly :  and, 
when  he  is  caught— defies  me  to  my  face."  And 
now  lie  suspected  lenwle  cunning  and  malice  in 
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tbe  way  that  thunderbolt  had  been  quietly  pre- 
pared for  hiin  and  launched,  without  warning,  in 
his  very  daughter's  presence,  and  tiio  reiult 
'    just  commuiiioated  to  Julia  Dodd. 
j       In  a  very  gloomy  mood  he  followed  Ids  son, 
I    and  heard  his  firm  though  elastic  tread  on  tlie 
[    frosty  gronnd,  and  saw  hor  Ibfiiily  he  carriedhia 
head:  and  from  that  moment  feared,  and  yery^ 
very,  nearly  hated  him. 

The  nrat  dt^  he  feigned  siok,  and  sent  for 
On&end.  That  worthy  preacdbed  a  ptU  and  a 
•    draught,  tbeiormer  lakative,  the  latter  aatrin- 
I    gent.  This  ceremoiqr  performed,  Mr.  Hardie 
gossiped  with  himj  and,  after  a  detour  or  two, 
glided  to  his  real  anxiety.   "Sampson  tells  me 
you  know  more  about  Captain  Dodd'a  case 
than  he  docs :  he  is  not  very  clear  aa  to  t^e 
I    cause  of  the  poor  man's  going  mad." 
'■       "The  cause?   Why  Apoplexy." 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean  what  caused  the  apo- 
plexy?" 

Mr.  Osmond  repBed  that  Apoplexy  was  often 
,    idiopathic*  Captain  Dodd,  as  he  understood, 
had  fallen  down  in  the  street  in  a  sudden  fit : 
"  but  as  for  the  mania,  that  is  to  be  attributed  to 
'    an  insufficient  evacuation  of  blood  while  under 
j    the  apoplectic  coma." 

"  Not  bled  enough  !  Why  Sampson  says  it 
is  because  be  was  bled  too  much." 

Osmond  was  amused  at  this  i  and  repeated 
Aat  the  mania  came  of  not  being  bled  enough. 

The  discussion  was  turned  into  an  unexpected 
quarter  by  tiie  entrance  of  Jane  Hardie,  who 
came  timidly  in  and  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ofunond,  i 
oannot  let  you  go  witlioat  telUng  you  how 
anxious  I  am  idiout  Alfred;  He  is  so  thin,  and 
pale,  and  depressed." 

"  Nonsense,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Hardie ;  "  have 
we  not  bU  cause  to  be  dejeeted  in  Uub  house?" 
But  she  pendsted  gmtly  that  tfaers  was  more 
in  it  than  that :  and  his  headaches  were  wwse: 
and  she  could  not  be  easy  any  longer  without 
advice. 

"Ah,  those  headadies,"  said  Mr.  Osmond, 
"  they  always  made  me  uneasy.  To  tell  the 
truth.  Miss  Hardie,  I  bare  noticed  a  remarkable 
change  in  him,  but  I  did  not  like  to  excite 
apprehensions :  and  so  he  mopes,  does  he  ? 
seeks  solitude,  and  is  taciturn,  and  dejected  P" 

"  Yes.   But  I  do  not  mind  that  so  much  a» 
his  turning  so  pale  and  thin." 
"Oh,  it  is  all  part  of  one  malady." 
"  Then  yon  know  what  is  the  matter?" 
*'  I  thuik  I  do  i  and  yours  is  a  wise  and  timely 
anxiety.   Your  brother's  is  a  very  deUeate  case 
of  a  hypertesthetic  character;  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  advice  of  a  profound  physician. 
Let  me  see,  Dr.  Wycherky  will  be  with  me  to- 
morrow ;  may  I  bring  liim  over  as  a  friend  ?" 
This  proposal  did  not  at  alt  suit  Mr.  Hardie; 

*  "  ArUiDg  of  itself."  A  term  rather  hastily 
applied  to  disorders  the  coming  signs  of  which 
hove  not  been  detected  by  the  medical  attendant 

Tlie  birth  of  Topsy  was  idiopathio— Id  that  lenmed 
l«d(-'s  opinion. 


he  put  his  own  construction  on  Alfred's  pallor 
and  dejection,  and  was  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  Ida 
being  cross-qaestioDed  by  a  couple  of  doctors  : 

"TKo,  no."  saia  be,  "Taff  has  faneies  aunigli 
alrea^ ;  I  cannot  have  you  gentlemen  oonung 
here  to  fill  his  head  witli  many  more." 

"Oh,  he  has&nciea,  has  he?"  said  Osmond, 
keenly.  "  My  dear  s:^ve8haU.  not  s^r  one  word 
to  4flH:  that  might  irritate  him:  bat  I  should  like 
j»«to  hear  a  truly  leamMtopBuoa." 

Jane  looked  so  implo[iag^>.that  Mr.  Audie 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  on  those  tenaa. 

So  the  next  day,  by  appointment,  Mr.  Os- 
mcmd  introduced  his  friend  Dr.  Wycber)^: 
bland  and  bald,  with  a  fine  head,  and  a  ftwe  na- 
turally  intelligent,  but  crossed  every  now  and 
then  by  gleams  of  vacancy ;  a  man  of  large  read- 
ing, and  of  tact  to  make  it  subserve  his  interests. 
A  voluminous  writer  oa  certain  medical  subjects, 
he  had  ao  saturated  himself  with  circamlocatiot), 
that  it  distilled  from  his  very  tosgae :  he  talked 
like  an  Article ;  a  quarterly  one ;  and  ao  gained 
two  advantages  :  iM,  herarelytnitateda^low- 
crcatuie ;  for,  if  he  began  a  sentence  faot^  what 
with  its  length,  and  what  with  its  windinesa^  he 
was  apt  to  end  it  cool :  item  stabs  by  poly- 
syllables are  pricks  by  sponges.  SnSy,  this 
foible  earned  him  the  admiration  of  fools ;  and 
that  is  a»  invaluable,  as  they  aie  imuunerable. 

Yet  was  there  in  the  mother-tongue  he  de-  { 
spised,  one  gem  of  a  word  he  vastly  admired :  i 
like  most  quarterly  writers.  That  dmrmiac  : 
word,  the  pet  of  the  polysyllabic,  was  "  or."  , 

He  ope^d  the  mattra  in  a  subdued  and  syra- 
patldsiiig  ttnifi  wdl  ealcufated  to  win  a  kving 
fkther,  such  as  Buhud  Haidifr-^vas  not 

"My  good  frimd  hen  infiuiu  mt,  au;  joa 
are  so  fortunote  as  to  poisstt  a  son  of  dutUf- 
gtddied  ainlities,  and  who  isatpresoitUMNuiiig 
under  some  oi  those  precursory  indjodioiia  of 
incident  disease  of  Uw  oerebco-p^dnciil  oi^au^ 
of  which  I  have  been,  I  nay  a^p  somewhat 
snoeessful  in  diagnosing  the  symptoms.  Unless 
I  hare  been  inadvertently  mtsinfonned,  he  has* 
for  a  considerable  time,  an  j  only  with  sSf^t  in- 
termissions, experienced  persistent  hcadadw  <tf 
a  kephahdgie  or  true  cer^md  t^p^  snd  has  now 
advanced  to  the  soooeeding  stage  of  taetteodtr 
and  depression,  not*  unaccompanied  with  isoh- 
tioD,  and,  probably,  constipaiico :  bnt  as  yrt  with- 
out hallucination,  tiiou^  possibly,  and,  as  my  ex- 
perience of  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
would  induce  me  to  say,  jmibably,  he  is  nott  nn- 
distuibed  by  (me  or  more  of  those  latent,  and.  at 
first,  trifling  aberrations,  eithm-  of  the  intdli- 
gence,  or  the  senses,  which  iu  their  preliminary 
stipes  escape  the  observation  of  all  but  the  ex- 
pert nosologiat  In  that  oase,  mr,  be  assured  you 
have  acted  the  paii  of  a  wise  and  affectionate 
paij^nt  in  soliciting  the  opportune  attention  of 
a  psyeholo^cal  "BhytaimA  to  these  nuvbid  fine- 
nomena  at  present  in  the  initial  proeoas  of  in- 
cubation." 

•  Anglicfe,  "accompanied." 
t  AnglicS^  diatnrbed. 
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,i  "Tbere  you  see,"  said  Osmond,  "Dr.  Wy- 
: !   cherley  agrees  vith  me  :  yet  I  assure  you  I  have 

only  cUtaited  the  symptoma,  and  not  Uie  cooclu- 

aion  Ihadfomed  from  them." 
Jans  inquired  timidly  vhot  that  condnsion 

'was. 

"  Mias  Hacdi^  we  think  it  one  of  those  obseure 
.  tandouueiB  wfai^  are  very  canUe  if  taken  in 

time  "  Dr-Wyobad^eniledtheaeiiteBoe— 

*'J$}it  no  longer  remediidile  if  the  fleeting  op- 
portunity is  allowed  to  esciq^  and  dia eased 
AOtiqn.  to  p«w  into  dioned  ozga^MtiesL" 

JaoBlo(dkeda«e^niQkafe  their  Bdttnm^;  but 
Mr.  Hardie,  who  was  taking  adrioe  agumt  thfi 
grain,  tumed  aatirkal:  "  GmtLemen,"  said 
"  be  leased  to  begin  by  moderating  yonr  own 
obscurity;  and  then  pei^ia  I  ahsU  see  better 
bow  to  cure  my  stm'a :  what  the  deuoe  an  you 
driving  at  F" 

The  two  doctors  looked  at  one  another  in- 
quiiii^ly;  and  so  settled  how  to  proceed.  Dr. 
Wychetier  explained  to  Mr.  Hardie  that  these 
was  a  aast  of  general  unreasonable  and  super- 
stitious feeling  abroad,  a  kind  of  tenor  of  the 
complunt  with  which  his  son  was  thxeatmied ; 
"  and  which,  instead  of  the  most  remediable  of 
disen^rs,  is  looked  at  as  the  most  inourabLa  of 
maladies  it  was  on  this  account  he  had  learned 
to  approach  the  subjeot  wiUi  singular  caution, 
and  even  with  a  timidity  which  was  kinder  in 
^pearance  than  in  reality;  that  be  moat  admit. 
!  "Well,  you  may  speak  out,  as  fiu  as  I  am  eon- 
craroed,"  said  Mr.  Hardie^  with,  oonnnmnate  in- 
difference. 

"Oh  yes  1"  saidJaue,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety; 
"  pray  conceal  nothing  from  us." 

"Well  then,  sir,  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the  ad- 
Tantoge  of  ftTamining  yoDT  SOU  personally,  bat, 
from  the  diagnostic^  I  hare  no  doidtt  winterer 
he  is  labouring  under  the  fint  faiediadowings  of 
oerebro-psyQli^  peitubation." 

Jane  and  her  fiuUier  stared  at  bun :  be  ought 
as  welt  have  romied  than  the  alphiUiai  huik- 
vards. 

"Well  then,"  said  he,  obaerring  bis  Isanung 
bad  missed  fire,  "toqwdcplamly,  the  symptoms 
are  characteristic  vt  tiie  initiatmy  stagis  ttf  the 
germinatim  of  a  m«Wd  state  (tf  Uie  phaunneBA 
of  inteUigence." 

i      Hia  improfessionol  hearers  stared  another  in- 

[  quir;-. 

"In  one  word,  then,"  said  Dr.  Wycherley, 
waxing  impatient  at  their  abominx^le  obtnseness, 
"  it  is  the  premonitory  stage  of  the  precursory 
condition  of  an  oiganio  i^ntion  of  the  brain." 

"Ohl"  said  Mr.  Bardie,  careleaslyt  "Isee; 
\    the  boy  is  going  mad." 

I  The  doctors  stared  in  theu'  turn  at  the  pro- 
i :  digions  ooolness  of  a  tender  parent. 
}  "  Not  exacUy,"  said  Dr.  Wyoherley ;  "  I  am 
<  I  habitually  ar^se  to  exaggeration  of  ^mpt<Hns. 
jl  Your  son's  suggest  to  me  '^e  Incnbatioa  of 
; ,  Lisanity,'  nothing  more." 
I  Jane  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror :  the 
doctor  soothed  her  witb  an  assurance  that  there 


was  no  eause  for  alarm.  "  Licipient  aberration" 
was  of  easy  cure:  tiie  mischief  hqr  in  dels^. 
"Miss  Haidie,"  said  he,  paternally,  "during a 
bng  and  busy  professional  career,  it  has  been  my 
painful  province  to  witn^  the  deplorable  ecu- 
sequences  of  the  non-recognition,  by  friends  and 
rdative^  o£  the  precedent  symptoms  of  those 
or^Miic  Sections  of  the  brain,  the  relief  of 
which  was  witiiin  the  reach,  of  welLknowu  thera- 
pautio  agents  if  exhilnted  seammably." 

Be  imi  (m  to  deplore  the  blind  prejudice  of 
oiq^n^Bsucmal  peEsons ;  who  choose  to  fancy 
that  other  diseases  craep,  but  Insanity  pounces, 
on  ft  maa:  which  he  eipiesBed  thus  neatly; 
"  that  othoc  deviations  &om  wganio  conditions 
of  health  ue  the  subject  of  cleady  defined  though 
delicate  gradations,  but  that  the  worst  and  most 
dUmacterio  forms  of  cerebro-psychical  disorder 
are  suddenly  developed  affectiiais  presentiQg  no 
evidence  of  any  antecedent  cephalic  o^anic 
change,  and  unaccompanied  by  a  premonitory 
stage,  or  by  incipient  symptoms." 

This  cbimera  he  proceeded  to  confute,  by  ex? 
pmanoe  :  he  had  repeatedly  been  called  in  to 
cases  of  mania  described  as  sudden,  and  ahnost 
invariably  found  the  patient  had  been  cranky  for 
years ;  whioh  he  condensed  thus ;  "  His  conduct 
and  b^viour  for  many  years  previously  to  any 
symptom  of  mental  abertatioa  being  noticed* 
biad  been  characterised  by  actions  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  suppoaitiw  of  the  esistenoa  cMf 
perfect  sanity  intellect." 

He  instanced  a  parson,  whom  he  had  lately 
attended,  and  found  him  as  constipated  and  coi^ 
vinced  he  was  John  the  Baptist  engaged  to  tin 
Fcinoese  Mary  as  could  be. 

"  But  upon  investigation  of  this  dieted  eccle- 
siastic's anteoedesit  history,  I  discovered  that,  for 
yean  beCise  thisk  he  bad  exhibited  oonduct  iu- 
amqytihle  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  mind  whOHS 
equi^briwnhadbeai undisturbed :  hehadeaused 
a  nun^w  ot  valnable  trees  to  be  cut  down  on  lus 
estate;  wsiUicwt  being  able  to  offer  a  sane  jostifi- 
catiiu  for  sucb  an  outeageons  ^nceeding :  mi 
had  aotually  disposed  of  a  quantity  of  his  pa- 
trimfnual  acres,  'and  which'  deady  be  never 
would  have  parted  with  bad  he  been  in  anything 
resembling  a  condition  of  sanity." 

"Did  he       the  land  and  timber  below  the 
market  price?"  inquired  Mr.  Bardie,  perking 
vcp,  and  exhibiting  ^  fint  symptom  of  interest  i 
in  the  discossion. 

"  that  head,  sir,  my  informant  his  heir-at> 
law,  gave  me  no  infortnatian  :  nor  did  I  enter 
into  that  cbss  of  detail ;  you  naturally  look  at 
morbid  phenomena  in  a  commercial  spirit,  but 
we  regard  them  medically ;  and,  all  Uiis  time, 
most  assiduously  visiting  the  sick  of  bis  parisli 
and  preaching  admirable  sermons." 

The  next  instance  he  gave  was  of  a  stockbroker 
suffering  under  general  pai'alysis  and  p  rooted 
idea  that  all  the  tpeeie  in  the  £ank«f  England 
was  his,  and  ministers  in  le^e  with  foreign 
governments  to  keep  Mm  out  of  it. 

"£Um,"  send  the  doctor,  "I discovered  t<^ve 
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been  for  years  guilty  of  conduct  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  hypothesis  of  nndkordered 
mental  functions.  He  had  accused  his  domestic 
of  peculation,  and  had  initiated  l^al  proceed- 
ings with  a  view  of  prosecuting  in  a  court  of  lav 
one  of  his  oldest  friends." 
"  Whence  you  infer  tliat,  if  my  son  has  not  for 
I  yean  been  doing  cranky  Mits,  1^  ia  not  likdy  to 
be  deranged  at  present." 

This  adroit  twist  of  the  argunwnt  rather 
surprised  Dr.  "Wydierley.  However,  he  was  at 
no  loss  for  a  reply.   "  It  is  not  Lisanity,  bnt  the 
Incubation  of  Insanity,  vhidi  is  snspected  in 
your  intelligent  son's  case :  uut  the  brat  course 
will  be  for  me  to  enumerate  in  g«ienl  terms  the 
several  symptoms  of  'the  Incubation  of  In- 
sanity  "  he  concluded  with  some  severity, 
I    "  after  that,  sir,  I  shall  cease  to  intrude  what 
'     I  fear  is  an  unwelcome  conviction." 
I       The  Parent,  whose  levity  and  cold  reception  of 
I     good  tidings  he  had  thoa  mildly,  yet  with  due 
I    dignity,  rebuked,  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  and 
I    liked  to  make  iriends,  not  enemies ;  so  be  took 
I    the  hint,  and  made  &  very  civil  speech,  assuring 
Dr.  Wycherley  that,  if  he  ventured  to  differ  from 
I    him,  he  was  none  the  less  obliged  by  the  kind 
'     interest  he  took  in  a  comparative  stranger :  and 
I    would  be  very  glad  to  hear  all  about  the  "  In* 
j    cubation  of  Insanity."  He  added,  "Tbe  tot 
I    expression  is  new  to  me." 

Dr.  Wycherley  bowed  slightly;  and  complied: 
"  One  diagnostic  preliminary  sign  of  abnormal 
cerebral  action  is  Kephalalgia,  or  true  cerebral 
headache  ;  I  mean  persistent  headache,  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  furred  tongue,  or  other 
indicia  significant  of  abdominal  or  renal  disorder 
as  its  origin." 
Jane  sighed.  "He  has  sad  headadies." 
"The  sucoeeding  symptom  is  a  morbid  affec- 
tion    deep.  Either  the  patient  snffers  from 
Insomnia ;  or  else  from  Hypersomnia,  which  we 
subdivide  into  sopor,  cams,  and  lethai^s;  or 
thirdly  from  Kakosomnia,  or  a  propensity  to 
mere  d<abg,  and  to  all  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  dreams." 
"Papa,"  said  Jane,  "po(H>  Alfred  sleeps  very 
I    badly  :  I  hear 'him  walking  at      hours  of  the 
night." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  observed  Dr.  Wyoher- 
!  leyi  "Insomnia' is  the  commonest  featore.  To 
xesnme ;  the  insidious  advance  o$  morbid  thought 
is  next  marked  by  high  spirits,  or  else  by  low 
spirits ;  generally  the  latter.  The  patient  begins 
I  by  moping,  then  shows  great  lassitude  and  ennoi, 
then  becomes  abstracted,  moody,  and  occupied 
with  a  solitary  idea." 

Jane  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  tears  stood  iu 
her  eyes  ;  so  well  did  this  description  tally  with 
poor  Alfred's  case. 
I  "And  at  this  period,"  continued  Dr.  Wycher- 
ley, "  my^  experience  leads  roe  to  believe  that 
some  latent^elusion  is  generally  germinating  in 
the  mind,  though  often  concealed  with  consum- 
mate craft  by  the  patient :  the  open  development 
of  this  delusion  is  the  next  stage,  and,  with  tiiis 


last  morbid  phenomenon,  incubation  ceases  and 
insanity  begins.  Sometimes,  however,  the  illusioD 
is  physical  rather  than  psychical,  of  the  sense 
rather  than  of  the  intelligence.  It  commences  at 
night :  the  incubator  begins  by  seeing  nocturnal  | 
visions,  often  of  a  photopsic*  character,  or  hear-  | 
ing  nocturnal  sounds,  udtho*  of  whidt  have  ai^ 
materia)  exlstrao^  being  ounreyed  to  his  optis 
or  auricular  norres  not  from  without,  bat  frook 
within,  by  the  agency  ot  a  disradered  bnin. 
These  the  reason,  hitherto  unimpaired,  com- 
bats at  first,  especially  when  they  are  Doctunial 
only:  hntbaivrc^rodiioed,aDdbeeomingdimiiaL 
the  judgment  svooombs  under  the  nwiKd 
impresuon  prodnced  so  repeatedly.  These  am 
the  ordinary  antecedent  symptoms  chanetoistio 
of  the  incubation  of  insanity;  to  whidi  are 
frequently  added  somatic  exaltation,  or,  in  popular 
language,  physical  excitaUlity— a  disporitiw  to 
knit  the  brows— great  activity  of  the  mental 
faeulties— or  dse  a  welt  marked  decline  of  thfr 
powers  of  the  understandinc^— an  oaggeration  aS 
the  normal  conditions  of  thought — or  a  reversal 
of  the  mental  habits  and  sentiments,  sudi  as  a 
sudden  aversion  to  some  person  hitherto  belovet^ 
or  some  study  Icmg  relished  and  pursued." 

Jane  asked  leave  to  note  tiiese  all  down  m  her 
note-book. 

Mr.  Hardie  assented,  adroitly;  for  he  was  ' 
thinking  whether  he  could  not  sift  some  grun  : ! 
out  of  all  this  chaff.  Should  Alfred  Uab  his  ; 
suspicions,  here  were  two  gentlemen  who  would  ,; 
at  all  events  hdp  him  to  throw  ridicule  on  them.  ' 

Dr.  Wycherley  having  politely  aided  Janfr 
Hardie  to  note  down  "  t^e  preliminary  process   i  | 
of  the  Incubation  of  disorders  of  the  Litellect,"  i  i 
resumed :  "  Now,  sir,  your  son  appean  to  be  in 
a  very  inchoate  stage  of  the  mahidy  :  be  has 
cerebral  Kephalalgia  and  Insomnia  " 

"And,  oh  doctor,  he  knits  his  brows  often;  ! 
and  has  given  up  his  studies ;  won't  go  bade  to 
Oxford  this  term." 

"ExacUy;  and  seeks  isolation,  and  is  a  prey  j 
to  morbid  distraction  and  reverie  :  but  has  ua  !  i 
palpaUe illusions i  faashef  .1 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Mr.  Hanlie.-  I 

"  Wdt  but,"  otgected  Jsne,  "  did  not  he  say  I 
something  to  yon  very  cniious  the  other  night ;  ; 
about  Ci^)tain  Dodd,  and  fourteen  thoasand  ' 
ponndsf"  I 

Kr.  Hardie'sbloodranoold:  '| 

"  No,"  he  stammered,  '*  not  tiiat  I  remember.**  i 

"  Oh  yes  he  did,  papa :  you  have  forgotten  it ;  ' 
but  at  Uie  time  you  were  quite  puzsled  what  be  < 
could  mean :  and  yon  did  to."  She  put  her  ■ 
finger  to  her  forehead :  and  the  doctors  inter-  | 
cfauiged  a  meaning  ghmce.  ; 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Jenny,'*  said  Mr.  1 
Hardie,  taking  the  cue  so  unexpectedly  offered  ■ 
him :  "he  did  sc^  some  nonsense  I  conld  not  I! 
make  head  nor  tail  of;  but  we  alt  have  our  i> 
crotchets ;  there,  run  away,  like  a  good  giri,  acd  | 
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let  me  explain  all  this  to  our  good  friends  here  : 
and  mind,  not  a  void  aboni  it  to  Alfred." 

When  she  was  gone,  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  my 
son  is  madly  in  love ;  that  is  all." 

"  Ob,  Erotic  monomania  is  a  very  ordinary 
phase  of  insanity." 

"  His  unreasonable  passion  for  a  giri  he  knows 
be  can  nerer  marry  makes  him  somewhat  crot- 
chety and  OTanky ;  that,  and  over-study,  may 
b»m  unhinged  his  mind  a  little :  suppose  I  send 
him  abroad  F  my  good  brother  will  find  the 
means ;  or  we  oould  adranoe  it  him,  I  and  the 
other  tmsteea;  he  comes  into  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  a  manth  or  two." 

The  doctors  exdianged  a  meaning  look.  They 
then  dismuded  Mm  earnestly  from  the  idea  of 
continental  travel. 

"  Ccelom  non  animam  mutant  qiii  trana  mare 
oummt,"  said  Wyeherley,  and  Osmond  explained 
that  Alfred  woiUd  brood  abroad  as  weU  as  at 
borne,  if  lie  went  alone :  and  Dr.  Wycherley 
summed  up  thus :  "  The  most  advisable  course 
is  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  peraooal  super- 
intendence of  some  skilful  physician  possessed  of 
means  and  appliances  of  every  sort  for  soothing 
and  restiaining  the  speoifio  malady." 

Mr.  Hardie  did  not  at  fint  see  the  exact  pur- 
port of  this  oleaginous  periphrasis.  He  knitted 
-Ait  brows.  Presently  he  caught  a  glimpse :  but 
said  he  thought  confinement  was  hardly  the 
thing  to  drive  away  melancholy. 

"  Not  in  all  respects,"  replied  Dr.  Wycherley : 
"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  gentle  restraint 
is  the  safest  way  of  effecting  a  disruption  of  the 
fatal  associations  that  have  engendered  and  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  disorder.  Besides,  tlie  medicinal 
appliances  are  invaluable ;  including,  as  they  do, 
tlw  nocturnal  and  diurnal  attendance  of  a  Psycho- 
physical physician,  who  knows  the  Psychosomatic 
Tdation  of  body  a^d  mind,  and  con  apply  physical 
remedies,  of  the  dfect  of  which  on  the  physical 
instrument  of  intdligenoe,  the  grey  matter  of  the 
brain,  we  have  seen  so  many  examples." 

The  good  doctor  then  feelingly  deplored  the 
inhumanity  of  parents  and  guardians  in  declining 
to  subject  their  jncubatois  to  opportune  and 
salutary  restnunt  under  the  more  than  parental 
caro  of  a  Psychosomatic  physician.  On  this  head 
lie  got  quite  warm,  and  inveighed  against  the 
abominable  cruelty  of  the  thing. 

"  It  is  contrary,"  said  he,  "  to  every  principle 
of  justice  and  humuiity  that  a  fellow-creature,  de- 
ranged perhaps  only  on  one  pomt,  should  for  the 
want  of  the  early  attention  of  thoise,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  watch  over  him,  linger  out  his  existence  sepa- 
rated from  all  who  are  dear  to  him,  and  condemned 
without  any  crime  to  be  a  prisoner  for  life." 

Mr.  Hardie  was  puzzled  by  this  sentence,  in 
which  the  spetUier's  usual  method  was  rcvcised, 
and  the  thought  was  bigger  than  the  words. 

The  doctors  did  not  interfere,  but  let  the  sug- 
gestion ferment. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Hardie,  at  last,  "I  see.  We 
ought  to  incarcerate  our  children  to  keep  them 
from  being  incarcerated." 


"Tliat  is  one  way  of  putting  it  with  a  ven- 
geance," said  Mr.  Osmond,  staring.  "No;  what 

ray  good  friend  means  " 

"  Is  this ;  where  the  patient  ia  possessor  of  an 
income  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  his 
friends  to  show  a  sincere  affection  by  anticipating 
the  consequences  of  neglected  morbid  phenomena 
of  the  brain,  there  a  lamentable  want  of  humanity 
is  exhibitfed  by  the  persistent  refusal  to  the 
patient,  on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  of  the  incal- 
"cnhible  advantage  of  the  authoritative  advice  of 
a  competent  physician  occompaided  with  the  safe- 
guards and  preventives  of  " 

But  ere  the  mellifluous  pteonast  had  done 
oiling  his  paradox  witii  fresh  polysyllables,  to 
make  it  slip  into  the  Banker's  narrow  under- 
standing, he  met  with  a  curious  interruption. 
Jane  Hardie  fluttered  in  to  say  a  man  was  at  the 
door  accaaing  himself  of  being  deranged. 

'  How  often  ibis  sort  of  ooincidence  occurs," 
said  Osmond,  philosophically. 

"  Do  not  refuse  him,  dew  papa ;  it  is  not  for 
money :  he  only  wants  you  to  give  him  an  order 
to  go  into  a  lonatii)  asylum.** 

"Now,  there  is  a  sensible  man,"  said  Dr. 
Wycherley. 

"  WeU  but,"  objected  Mr.  Hardie,  "  if  he  is  a 
sensible  man,  why  does  he  want  to  go  to  on 
asylum  P" 

"  Oh,  they  arc  all  sensible  at  times,"  observed 
Mr.  Osmond. 

"Singular^  so,"  said  Dr.  Wycherley,  warmly. 
And  he  showed  a  desire  to  examine  this  paragon, 
who  had  the  sense  to  know  he  was  out  of  his 
senses. 

"  It  would  be  but  kind  of  you,  sir,"  said  Jane ; 
"  poor,  poor  man !"  She  added,  he  did  not  like 
to  come  in,  and  would  they  mind  just  going  out 
to  him  P 

"Oh  no,  not  in  the  least :  especially  as  you 
seem  interested  in  him." 

And  they  all  three  roseand  went  out  ti^cther, 
and  found  the  petitumer  at  the  front  door.  Who 
should  it  be,  but  James  Maxl^  I 

His  beard  was  unshaven,  his  fuse  haraard,  and 
everything  about  him  showed  a  man  broken  in 
spirit  as  well  as  fortune :  even  his  voice  had  lost 
half  its  vigour,  and,  whenever  he  had  uttered  a 
consecutive  sentence  or  two,  his  head  dropped 
on  his  breast,  pitiably :  indeed,  this  somctinfcs 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  then 
the  rest  of  it  died  on  his  lips. 

Mr.  Richard  Hardie  was  not  prepared  to  en- 
counter one  of  his  unhappy  creutors  thus  pub- 
licly, and,  to  shorten  the  annoyance,  would  have 
dismissed  him  roughly:  but  he  dared  not;  for 
Maxley  was  no  longer  alone,  nor  uufiiended : 
when  Jane  left  him,  to  intercede  for  liim,  a 
young  man  joined  him,  and  was  now  comforting 
him  with  kind  words,  and  trying  to  get  him  to 
unoke  a  cigar :  and  this  good-hearted  young 
gentleman  was  the  Banker's  son  in  tbe^fiesh,  and 
bis  opposite  in  spirit,  Mr.  Alfred  Hardie. 

Finding  these  two  in  contact,  the  Doc  Lore  inter- 
changed demurest  glances. 
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l£r.  Bardie  asked  iSxik^  sQllfiDlr  what  be 

wanted  of  theia. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Maxley,  despondmUy,  "I 
Imve  been  to  all  the  other  magbtrates  in  ihe 
borough;  for  what  with  losing  my  money,  and 
what  with  losiny  my  missus,  I  think  I  hain't 
quite  right  in  my  head ;  I  do  see  sueh  carious 
thii^,  enough  to  make  a  body's  skin  oreep,  at 
timcB."  Ajid  down  went  his  head  on  his  cheet. 

"  Well?"  said  Mr.  Hardie,  peevishly :  "  go 
on :  yon  went  to  the  magistxato^  and  whaf 
then  ?" 

Haxley  looked  up,  and  seemed  to  reooTer  the 
thread:  "Why  they  said  'no,'  they  conldn't 
send  me  to  the  'sylum,  not  ftom  home :  I  must 
he  a  pauper  first.  So  thenm;  nei^bonrs  they  said 
I  had  better  come  to  you."  And  down  went  Ms 
head  again. 

"Well  but,"  said  Mr.  Hardie,  "ycm  caimot 
expeot  me  to  go  against  the  other  nu^istrates." 

"  Why  not,  sir?  You  have  had  a  haitful  o' 
money  <k  me  :  the  other  gentlemen  hmt  hod  a 
farthing.  They  owes  me  no  seirioe,  but  yon 
does :  nine  hundred  pounds'  worth  if  ye  oome  to 
that." 

There  was  no  malice  in  this;  it  was  a  pbtin, 
brokimhearted  man's  notion  of  give  and  tiUce ; 
but  it  was  a  home-thrust  ail  ^  same ;  and  Mr. 
Hardie  was  visibly  discountenanced,  and  Alfred 
more  so. 

Ttfr,  Osmond,  to  reliere  a  ntoatkm  so  pain^ 
ful,  ad»d  Maxl^  rather  hastily  iriwt  were  the 
oorions  ihiiigs  fae  saw. 

Hnley  laddered.  **  The  unmsonabtest 
beasts,  sir,  yon  ever  saw  or  heard  tell  ra: 
mostly  snakes  and  dragons.  Oan't  stoop  my 
head  to  do  no  work,  for  them,  sir.  Bless  your 
heart,  if  I  was  to  leave  yon  gentlemen  now,  and 
go  and  dig  for  five  minutes  in  my  garden,  they 
would  come  about  me  as  thick  as  sings  on  cab- 
bage :  why  'twas  but  yestere'en  I  tried  to  hoe  a 
bit,  and  up  come  the  fearfullest  great  fiery  sar- 
pint :  scared  me  so  I  heaved  my  hoe  and  laid  on 
'iin  properly :  presently  I  seemed  to  come  ont  of  a 
sort  of  a  kind  of  a  red  mist  into  the  clear ;  and 
there  laid  my  poor  missus's  favourite  hen;  1  had 
been  and  killed  her  for  a  sarpint.''  He  sighed : 
then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  lowered  his  voice 

awhisper,  "l^ow  suppose  I  was  to  go  and  take 
some  poOT  Christian  for  one  of  these  gre— at 
bloody  dmgons  I  do  see  at  odd  thnes,  I  might  do 
hiin  a  miscLief  yon  know,  and  not  mean  liimno 
harm  neither-  Oli  doocc  take  and  have  me  locked 
up,  gentlemen,  docec  now  :  tcUcc  1  ahi*t  fit  to  be 
about,  my  poor  head  is  so  mazed." 

"WcU,  well."  said  Mr.  Hardie.  "I'll  give  yon 
an  order  for  the  Union.'* 

"  What,  make  a  pauper  of  me 

"I  cannot  help  it," Boid the mi^stnte :  "it 
is  the  routine ;  and  it  waa  settled  at  a  meeting  of 
the  bench  last  month  that  we  must  adhere  to 
the  mle  as  strictly  as  possible ;  the  asylum  is  so 
full :  and  yon  know,  Maxley,  it  is  not  as  if  you 
were  daogeroua." 

"  That  I  be,  sir :  I  don't  know  what  I'm  a 


looking  at,  or  a  doing.  Would  I  ha'  gone  and 
killed  my  poor  Susan's  hen  if  I  hadn't  a  been 
beside  myself  P  and  she  in  her  grave,  poor  dear; 
uo,  not  for  untold  gold  :  and  I  be  iond  of  that 
too;  used  to  be  however:  but  now  1  don't 
seem  to  care  for  money  nor  nothing  else." 
And  his  head  dropped. 

"  Look  here,  Maxley,  old  fellow,"  said  Alfred, 
Barcastically,  "  you  mast  go  to  the  workhouse ; 
and  stay  there  till  you  hoe  apai^er  ;  lake  him  for  I 
a  crocodile,  and  kill  him;  tiien  yon  will  get  mto  an 
asylum  whether  the  Borkii^g^n  magistzates 
like  it  or  not ;  that  is  the  roxHtie,  I  beUerc ; 
and  as  reasonable  as  most  routine." 

Dr.  Wycherley  admh«l  Alfred  for  this,  and 
whispered  Mr.  Osmond,  "How  subtly  they 
reason." 

Mr.  Hardie  did  not  deign  to  answer  his  son, 
who  toAeed  Jud  spoken  it  Mm,  and  not  to 

him. 

As  for  poor  Ifazley,  he  vai  in  sad  and  nfaer 
e»nest,  and  oould  not  rdidi  nor  evm  take  m 
Alfred's  irony :  he  lifted  ioa  bead  taA  iookad 
Mr.  Hardie  in  the  fiWB. 

"  Yon  fae  a  hard  maa,**  and  ht,  tiraifaliiigwitk 
emotion.  "  Yon  loUwd  me  and  my  auasas  of 
OUT  bJI,  ym  ha'  tnnkB  her  haat,  and  tined  my 
head,  and  if  Imstooome  andkillfM  *tw<mld 
only  helming  «ooi«s.  'Stead  of  tint  i  oonaa 
to  you  like  a  lunb,  rod       give  me  your  name  I 
on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  put  me  ovt  of  Inna's  way. 
'Mo,'sa7eyou, 'gototiieworichooae!*  Beyou  I 
in  the  worichonae  P  Ton  that  owe*  me  nme  | 
hundred  pomndB  and  my  dead  nnssa&r"  Witli  , 
this  he  went  into  a  rage,  took  a  padtet  out  of  ' 
hi8podcet,andflnngitatMr.fiurfie'sbeadhe-  | 
fore  any  one  could  stop  him. 

But  Alfred  saw  his  game,  stepped  forward,  mid 
cai^ht  it  with  one  hand,  ud  with  the  dxxterity 
of  a  wicket  keeper,  witUn  a  foot  of  his  fathet's 
nose.  "How's  that.  Umpire?"  flud  he:  tiiea. 
a  little  stecnly,  "Don't  do  that  agam,  Mr. 
Maxley,  or  I  shall  have  te  give  you  a  hidin^-^ 
to  keep  up  i^peaianoes."  He  then  put  the 
notes  in  his  po<^t,  and  said  q^iktly,  **/  shall 
give  you  your  mon^  for  "Uiese,  befoie  tlie  year 
ends." 

"  You  won't  be  quite  so  mad  as  that,  I  hap^*' 
remonstrated  his  fitther.  Bat  he  made  no  reply : 
tliey  very  seldom  answered  one  another  now. 

"  Oh,"  said  Dr.  Wydierley,  inspecting  him 
like  a  human  curiosi^,  "nidlnm  magiKB  in- 
gcnium  sine  mixtuT&  dementin." 

"  Kec  parvum  sine  mixtuT&  stnltHiaiir*  retorted 
Alfred  in  a  moment :  and  met  his  offensive 
gaze  with  a  pmnt-blmdc  look  of  saperoilioaB 
disdain. 

Then,  having  shu^-him  up,  he  turned  (©Os- 
mond: "Come,"  said  he,  "prescribe  for  this 
poor  fellow,  who  asks  for  a  hospital,  so  Boutiae 
gives  him  a  woikhonse :  come,  yon  know  there 
is  no  limit  to  yonr  skill  and  good  nature  :  yon 
cured  Spot  of  the  worms,  cure  poor  old  Uuxley 
of  his  snakes ;  ohl^  me." 
"That  I  wiU,  Ur.  Alfred,"  said  Osmond, 
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heartily :  and  wrote  a  presoription  on  a  leaf  of 
:  Ills  memoraudnm-book,  remarking  tliat,  ilioagli  a 
!  simple  purgative,  it  had  made  short  votk  <^  a 
\  great  many  serpents  and  dragons,  «aA  not  a  fev 
'  spectres  and  hobgoblins  into  the  baigain. 
I  The  young  geatknuai  thanked  him  gracioiuly, 
I  and  said  kind^  to  ISaaky,  "get  that  made  op— 
I    here's  a  goinea— and  I'll  sund  somebody  to  see 

hoT  you  are  to-morroir.'' 
i       The  poor  man  iotA.  ikt  guinea,  and  tlie  pre* 
scription,  and  his  head  drooped  again,  and  he 
sbuohNl  fonj. 
I       Dr.  Wycherley  remarked  significantly  that  his 
I   conduct  was  worth  imitating  by  ailpertona  simi- 
larlptituated:  and  concluded  oracularly:  "Pro- 
phylaxis is  preferable  t-o  Uierapeuus.'' 
"Or,  as  FortoH  would  say,  'Prerention  is 
i   better  than  cure.' " 

I  "Wiih  this  parting  blow  the  Oxonian  suddenly 
saont^red  away,  unconsciouii,  it  seemed,  of  the 
existence  of  his  companions. 

"  I  never  saw  a  plainer  case  of  luoubatiou," 
remarked  Dr.  Wycherley,  with  vast  benevolence 
of  manner. 

"Mailey'sP" 

"Oh  no  ;  that  is  parochial.  It  is  your  pro- 
foundly interesting  son  I  alluded  to.  Did  you 
notice  his  supercilious  departure  P  And  bis 
morbid  celerity  of  repartee  ?" 

Mr.  Hardie  replied  witli  some  little  hesitation, 
"  Yes ;  and,  excuse  me,  I  though  t  ho  had  rather 
the  best  of  the  battle  with  you." 

"  Indubitably  so,"  replied  Dr.  Wycherley : 
"theyalways^:  ^ least suchisntjrexperiQBOe. 
If  ever  I  break  a  lance  of  wit  with  an  incubator, 
I  <»lcalate  with  coufideDce  on  fadng  unhorsed 
with  aboonoal  r^iidity  =  and  rare,  indeed,  are 
the  inatanoes  in  whush  my  anticipationa  are  not 
promptly  and  folly  reaped :  by  a  similar  role  of 
progression  the  incubator  is  seldom  a  match  for 
the  oonfirmed  maniao,  either  in  ^e  light  play  of 
sarcasm,  the  coroscations  of  wit,  or  we  eererer 
enoonntera  of  dialectical  ratiocination." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear !  Then  how  is  one  to  know 
a  genius  from  a  madman  ?"  inquired  Jane. 

"By  sending  for  a  psycholc^^wal  physieiau." 

"If  I  und^tond  tlie  doctor  right,  the  two 
things  are  not  opposed,"  remarked  Mr.  Hardie. 

Dr.  Wycherley  assented,  and  made  a  remark- 
able statement  in  confirmation  :  "  One  half  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  genins  of  the  country  is 
at  present  under  restraint ;  fortunately  for  the 
community ;  and  still  more  fortunately  for 
itself." 

He  then  put  on  his  gloves,  and,  with  much 
kindness  but  solemnity,  warned  Mr.  Hardie  not 
to  neglect  his  son's  case,  nor  to  suppose  that 
matters  could  go  ou  like  this  without  "  disin- 
tegrating or  disorgfuiiaing  the  grey  matter  of  the 
bi"ain.  I  admit,"  said  he,  "  tiiat  in  some  recorded 
I     cases  of  insanity  the  brain  on  dissection  has  re- 
.    vealcd  no  signs  of  structural  or  functional  de- 
I    langemen^  and  that^  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable  enoephidic  disorganisatiott  has  been 
^own  to  have  existed  in  oUicr  caaes  without 


aberration  or  impaumemt  of  the  reason:  but 
such  phenomena  are  to  be  considered  as  patho- 
logical curiosities,  with  which  the  empiric  would 
fiun  endeavour  to  disturb  the  sound  general 
oondusions  of  science.  The  only  safe  mode  of 
reasonmg  on  matters  bo  delicate  and  profound  is 
k  priori ;  and,  as  it  mi^  safely  be  assumed  as  a 
self-erideat  pzopmition,  tiiat  disturbed  intelli- 
genoe  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  brain  dis- 
ordered respiration  does  to  the  Inngs,  it  is  not 
k^noal,  reBBomng  a  priori,  to  aaenme  the  possi- 
bility that  the  studiouB  or  oQur  mental  habits  of 
a  Kephalalgic.  and  gifted,  yoathj  oanbe  revonMtd, 
and  erotic  monomania  germinate,  with  all  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  isoliUiion,  d^ection  of  the 
spirits,  and  abnormal  exaltation  of  the  powos 
of  wit  and  ratiocination,  without  some  consider- 
able impairment,  derangement,  disturbuioe,  or 
modification,  of  the  psychical,  motorial,  and  sen- 
sorial  functions  of  the  great  oerebral  ganglion. 
But  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  presuppose 
that  these  several  functions  can  be  disarrai^ed 
for  months,  without  more  or  less  disoi^anisation 
of  the  medullary,  or  even  of  the  cineritious, 
matterof  the  encephalon.  Jlitf^ore— dissection 
of  your  talented  son  would  doubtless  reveal  at 
this  moment  either  steatomatous  or  atheromatous 
deposits  in  the  cerebnd  blood-vessels,  or  an 
encysted  abscess,  probably  of  no  very  recent 
origin,  or,  at  the  least,  considenible  inspissation, 
and  <^acity,  of  the  membranes  of  the  encephalon, 
or  more  or  less  pulpy  disorganisation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain :  ffooi 
morning ! !" 

"Good  morning,  sir:  and  a  thonsand  thanks 
for  your  friendly  interest  in  my  unh^py  boy." 

The  Psyoho-oerebrata  "tot^'^eir  departure" 
(Psycho-cerebral  for  "  departed"),  and  left  Jane 
Hardie  brimful  of  anxiety.  Alfred  was  not  there 
to  dispose  of  the  tirade  in  two  words,  "Petitio 
pimoipii,**  and  so  smoke  on :  and,  not  being  an 
umversity  woman,  she  could  not  keep  her  eye  ou 
the  origuud  assumption  while  following  the 
series  of  inferences  the  katned  doctcv  built  so 
neatly,  story  by  etory,  on  the  foundation  ^  the 
quick-sand  ^a  loose  coiqeotuFe.* 

"  Now  not  a  word  of  this  to  Alfred,"  said  Mr. 
Hardie.  "  1  shall  propose  to  him  a  little  foreign 
tour,  to  amuse  his  mind." 

*  So  novices  sitting  at  a  coiynior  see  liiin  take  a 
wedding-ring,  and  put  it  in  a  little  box  before  a 
lady;  than  cnus  the  tbeatiewith  another  little  box, 
and  pat  that  before  another  lady :  "  Hey  preato ! 
pass !"  ill  box  2  is  discovered  a  weddiug-rlug,  which 
is  instantly  assumed  to  be  ring ;  on  tbia  their 
green  minds  arc  fi:Led,  and  irith  this  is  sham  busi. 
nees  done  :  Box  1,  ceotainine  the  real  ring  all  tlie 
time,  is  overlooked  ;  and  die  tonfederats,  in  livery 
or  sot,  does  what  he  likea  with  it :  imprisooB  it  in 
an  orange — for  the  guod  of  its  health. 

6o  poor  ArgoD,  when  jFlenrant  eunmerates  tlie 
coDseqnenccs  of  his  omitting  a  siugle — dose  shall  I 
say  ? — ia  terrified  by  the  threatened  disorders,  which 
■ncceed  to  each  other  logically  enough,  all  the 
absurdity  being  in  the  first  link  of  'he  cbaiD ;  and 
from  that  his  mind  is  Averted. 
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"  Yes,  but  pap^  if  some  serious  change  is  really 
going  on  inside  his  poor  head." 

Mr.  Hardie  smiled  sarcasticallr.  "Don't  you 
see  that  if  the  mind  can  wound  the  brain,  the 
mind  can  cure  it  t"  Then,  after  a  while,  he  said 
parentally,  "  My  child,  I  must  give  you  a  lesson : 
men  of  the  vorld  use  enthusiasts — like  those 
(wo  I  have  just  beeu  drawing  out— for  their 
tools;  we  don't  let  them  make  tools  of  us. 
Osmond,  you  know,  is  jackal  to  an  asylum  in 
London ;  Dr,  Wychcrley,  I  have  heard,  keeps  two 
or  three  such  establishments  by  himself  or  his 
agents  :  blinded  by  self-interest,  and  that  of  their 
clique— what  an  egotistical  world  it  is  to  be  sure ! 
— tliey  would  confine  a  raelaucholy  youth  in  a 
gloomy  house,  among  afflicted  persons,  and  giTe 
him  nothing  to  do  but  brood ;  and  so  turn  the 
scale  ^inst  his  reason :  but  /  have  my  children's 
interest  at  heart  more  thim  my  own;  I  shall 
send  him  abroad,  and  so  amuse  his  mind  with 
fresh  objects,  break  off  sad  associations,  and 
restore  him  to  a  brilliant  career.  I  count  on 
you  to  second  me  in  my  litUe  scheme  for  his 

good." 

"That  I  will,  papa." 

"  Somehow,  I  don't  know  why,  he  is  coolish 
to  me." 

"  Ete  does  not  understand  yon,  as  I  do,  my  own 
papa." 

"  But  he  is  affiscUonate  with  you,  I  thudt." 

"Oh  yea,  more  than  ever :  tionlde  has  drawn 
us  (doser.  Papa,  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow,  how 
much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  to  the  Girer  of 

all  good  things !" 

"Yes,  little  angel:  and  you  must  improve 
Heaven's  goodness  by  working  on  your  brother's 
aiTcction,  and  persuading  him  to  this  continental 
tour." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Jaue  promised  warmly :  aud 
the  man  of  the  world,  finding  he  had  a  blind  and 
willing  instrument  in  the  one  creature  he  loved, 
kissed  her  on  the  foreliead,  and  told  her  to  run 
away,  for  here  was  Mr.  Slunner,  who  no  doubt 
wanted  to  speak  on  business. 

Skinner,  who  had  in  fact  been  holding  respect- 
fully aloof  for  some  time,  came  forward  on  Jane's 
retiring,  and  in  a  very  obsequious  tone  requested 
a  private  interview,  Mr.  Kirdie  led  the  way 
into  the  little  dining-room. 

They  were  no  sooner  alone  than  Skinner  left 
off  fawning,  very  abruptly ;  and  put  on  a  rugged 
resolute  manner  that  was  new  to  him  :  "  I  am 
come  for  my  commission,"  said  he,  sturdily. 

Mr.  Hardie  looked  au  inquiry. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  1  mean,  of  course," 
said  the  little  clerk,  almost  brutally :  "I've 
waited,  and  waited,  to  see  if  you  would  have  the 
decency,  and  the  gratitude  and  Uie  honesty,  to 
offer  me  a  trifle  out  It ;  batlseelni%btwait 
till  doomsday  before  you  would  ever  tliink  of 
thinking  of  anybody  but  yourself.  So  now  shell 
out  vrilhout  more  words,  or  I'll  Idov  the 
gaff."  The  little  wretch  ndsed  his  voice  louder 
and  louder  at  every  sentence. 

"Hush!  huahl  Skinner,"  said  Ifr.  Hazdic^ 


anxiously^  "you  are  under  some  delusion.  When 
didIe^d«tUiwtoiecogiiiBoyoarser?Kes?  I 
always  intended  to  make  yon  a  present,  a  hand- 
some pres<mt." 

"Then  why  didn't  ye  do  it  without  being 
forced?  Come,  sir,  you  can't  draw  the  wool 
over  Noah  Skinner's  eyes ;  I  have  had  you 
watched,  aud  you  are  looking  towards  the  U.  S., 
and  that  is  too  big  a  country  for  me  to  hunt  you 
in.  I'm  not  to  be  tri^d  with :  I'm  not  to  be 
palavered :  give  me  a  thousand  pounds  of  It 
this  moment,  or  I'll  blow  the  whole  concern,  and 
you  along  with  it." 

"A  thousand  pounds? !" 

"  Now  look  at  that !"  shrieked  Skinner. 
"  Serves  me  right  for  not  saying  seven  thousand. 
What  right  have  you  to  a  shilling  of  it  more  than 
I  have  ?  If  I  had  the  luck  to  be  a  buiglai^s  pal 
instead  of  a  Banker's,  I  should  have  half.  Give 
it  me  this  moment,  or  I'll  go  to  Albion  Villa  and 
have  you  took  up  for  a  thief;  as  you  are." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  it  on  me." 

"  That's  a  He :  you  cany  it  where  ke  did ; 
close  to  your  heart :  I  can  see  it  bulge :  ther^ 
Job  was  a  patient  man,  but  his  pati«ice  went  at 
lost."  With  this  he  ran  to  the  window  and  threw 
it  open. 

Hardie  entreated  him  to  be  calm.  "  I'll  give 
it  you.  Skinner,"  said  he,  "and  with  pleasure,  if 
you  will  give  me  some  security  that  you  will  not 
turn  round,  as  aoon  as  you  have  got  it,  and  be  my 
enemy." 

"i&iemy  of  a  gent  that  pays  me  a  Umnaand 
pounds?  nonsense!  Whyshoiddlf  VTeuein 
the  same  boat:  behave  like  a  nuui,  and  you  know 
yon  have  noUiuig  to  fear  from  me :  but  I  will- 
not— go  halves  in  a  tbeft  ht  nt^iing :  woiUd 
yonP  Come,  how  is  it  to  b^  peace  or  war? 
Will  you  be  content  with  tbirteea  thousand 
pounds  that  don't  belong  to  you,  not  a  shilting 
of  it,  or  will  you  go  to  jail  a  felon,  and  lose  it  eveTy 
penny?" 

Mr.  Hardie  groaned  aloud,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  Skinner  was  on  sale :  and  mmi  be 

bought 

He  took  out  two  notes  for  fi^re  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  laid  them  on  the  table,  after  taking 
their  numbers. 

Skinner's  eyes  glistened :  "  Thank  yon,  sir," 
said  he.  IIc  put  them  in  his  pocket.  Then  he 
said  quietly,  "  Now  you  have  taken  the  numbers, 
sir,  so  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  line  to  make  mc 
safe  against  the  criminal  law.  You  are  a  deep 
one ;  you  might  say  I  robbed  you." 

"That  is  a  very  unworthy  suspicion.  Skinner; 
and  a  childish  one." 

"  Oh,  it  is  diamond  cut  diamond.  A  single 
line,  sir,  just  to  say  that  in  return  for  his  faithful 
services  you  have  given  Noidi  Skinner  two  notes 
forSOW.  Nos.  1084and85." 

"  With  all  my  heart — on  your  giving  me  a  re- 
ceipt for  them." 

It  was  Skinner's  turn  to  hesitate.  After  reflect- 
ing, however,  on  all  tlie  possible  consequences, 
he  saw  nothhog  to  fear ;  so  he  consented. 
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The  basii^ss  completed,  a  m^io  change  took 
place  in  the  little  clerk.  "  Now  we  are  friends 
again,  air :  and  I'U  give  you  a  piece  of  advice ; 
mind  jmu  eye  with  Mr.  Alfred;  he  is  down  on 
us." 

"  What  do  yon  meaaP"  ipqture(l  Hr.  Hardie, 
vith  ill  disgsued  anxiety. 

"I'll  tell  yoQ,  sir.   He  met  me  this  momii^: 
and  says  he  to  me,  'Skinner,  old  boy,  I  want  to 
speak  awordtoyon.'   He  puts  his  hands  on  my 
shoulder,  and  turns  me  round,  and  nys  he  all  at 
one  time  'the  fourteen  thouaaad  pouuls !'  Yon 
might  have  knocked  me  ^own.  with  a  feathn*. 
And  he  looked  me  through  Uke  a  gimlet,  mind 
ye.   '  Come  now,'  saya  he, '  you  see  I  know  all  j 
make  a  dean  breast  of  it.*   So  then  I  saw  he , 
didn't  know  all,  and  I  brazened  up  a  bit :  told 
him  I  hadn't  a  notion  what  he  meant.   *  Oh  yes 
Idid,*  he  said,  'CaptainDodd's  fourteen  thousand 
poumls !  it  had  passed  through  my  bauds.'  Then 
I  ^gan  to  funk  again  at  his  knowing  that :  per- 
haps he  only  guessed  it  after  all :  but  at  the 
time  I  thought  he  knew  it ;  I  was  flustered,  ye 
see.   But  I  said,  '  I'd  look  at  the  books ;  but  I 
didn't  think  his  deposit  was  anything  like  that.' 
'  You  little  equirocating  humbug,*  says  he :  '  and 
wliich  was  better,  to  tell  the  truth  at  once  and 
let  Captain  Dodd,  which  never  did  me  any  harm, 
have  his  own,  or  to  hear  it  told  me  in  the  felon's 
dock  F'  those  were  his  words,  sir ;  and  they  made 
my  blood  run  cold ;  and  if  he  had  gone  on  at  me 
like  that,  I  should  have  split,  I  know  I  should : 
but  he  just  said,  '  there,  your  &ce  has  given 
your  tongue  the  he :  you  haven't  brains  enough 
to  pl^  the  rogue.'  Oh,  and— another  thing— he 
said  he  wouldn't  talk  to  the  sparrow-hawk  any 
more,  when  there  was  the  kite  hard  by :  so  by 
that  I  guess  your  torn  is  coming,  sir ;  so  mind 
your  eye.  And  then  he  turned  his  bock  on  me 
with  a  look  as  if  X  was  so  much  dirt.  But  I 
d^'t  mind  that;  I  was  |^  to  be  shnt  of  him 
at  any  price." 

This  intelligence  discomposed  Mr.  Hardie  ter- 
ribly: it  did  away  with  allhope  that  Alfred  meant 
to  keep  his  suspicions  to  himself.  "  Wlty  did 
you  not  tetl  me  this  hdon  ?"  said  he,  reproach- 
fully. 

Skinner's  sharp  visage  seemed  to  sharpen  as  he 
replied,  "Because  I  wanted  a  thousand  pounds 

first." 

"  Curse  your  low  cunning !" 
Skiuuer  laughed.  "Good-by,  sir:  take  care 
of  yourself  and  I'll  take  care  of  mine.  I'm  afraid 
of  Mr.  Alfred  and  the  stone  jug,  so  I'm  off  to 
Loudon,  and  there  I'll  un-Skinner  myself  into 
Mr.  Something  or  other,  and  make  my  thousand 
pounds  breed  ten."  And  he  wliipped  out,  leaving 

^     his  master  filled  with  rage  aud  dismay. 

I        "  Outwitted  even  by  this  little  wretch !" 

j       He  was  now  acwuutable  for  fourteen  thousand 

;  pounds,  and  had  only  thirteen  thousand  left,  if 
forced  to  reimburse ;  so  that  it  was  quite  on  the 
cards  for  him  to  lose  a  thousand  pounds  by 
robbiug  his  neighbour  and  risking  his  own  im- 
mortal jewel :  this  galled  him  to  the  quick ; 


and  altogether  his  equable  temper  began  to  give 
way ;  it  had  already  survived  half  the  iran  of  his 
nerves.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  parlour 
ciiafing  like  au  irritated  lion.  In  which  state  of 
his  mind  the  one  enemy  he  now  feared  and 
hated  walked  quietly  into  the  room,  and  begged 
for  a  little  serious  conversation  with  him. 

"It  is  Uke  your  effrontery,"  said  he :  "I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  look  your  father 
in  the  face." 

"  Having  wronged  nobody  I  can  look  anybody 
in  the  Caoe,"  replied  AUaed,  ladkhig  him  in  the- 
foce  point-bUmk. 

At  this  swift  rcgoinder,  Hr.  Haidie  felt  like  a 
too  confident  swordsman,  who,  attaokiog  iu  a 
passion,  suddenly  reoeives  a  priok  that  shows  him 
his  antagonist  is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
was  on  his  guard  directly,  and  said  coldly,  "  You 
have  been  belying  me  to  my  very  clerk." 

"  No,  su- :  you  are  mistaken  :  I  have  never 
mentioned  your  name  to  your  clerk," 

Mr.  Hardie  reflected  on  what  Skinner  had  told 
him,  and  found  he  had  made  another  false  move. 
He  tried  again :  "  Nor  to  the  Dodds  P"  with  an 
incredulous  sneer. 
"Nor  to  the  Dodds,"  replied  Alfred,  calmly. 
"  What,  not  to  Miss  Julia  Dodd  ? " 
"  No,  sir,  I  have  seen  her  but  once,  since  —I 
discovered  about  the  fourteen  thousand  pounds." 

"  What  fourteen  thousand  pounds  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Hardie,  innocently. 

"What  fourteen  thoiaand pounds !"  repeated 
the  young  man,  disdainfully.  Then  suddenly 
turning  on  his  father,  with  red  brow  and  flashing 
eyes :  "  the  fourtecui  thousand  pounds  Captain 
Dodd  brougitt  home  from  India :  the  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  I  heard  him  claim  of  you  with 
curses  :  ay,  miserable  son,  uid  miserable  man, 
thatlam,  I  heard  my  own  father  called  a  villa^; 
and  what  did  my  father  reply  P  Did  you  hurl  the 
words  back  into  your  accuser's  throat  F  No : 
you  whispered,  'Hash!  hush!  I'll  bring  it  yon 
down.'  Oh,  what  a  hell  Shane  is !" 

Mr.  Hardie  turned  pak,  and  almost  sick  :  with 
these  words  of  Alfred's  fled  all  hope  of  ever  de- 
ceiving him. 

"There,  there,"  said  the  young  man,  lowering 
his  voice  from  rage  to  profound  sorrow :  "  I 
don't  come  here  to  quarrel  with  my  father,  nor 
to  insult  him,  God  knows :  aud  I  entreat  ydu  for 
both  our  sakes  not  to  try  my  temper  too  hard  by 
these  childish  attempts  to  blind  me :  and,  sir, 
pray  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  notion  that  I 
have  disclosed  to  any  living  soul  my  knowledge 
of  this  horrible  secret :  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
kept  it  gnawing  my  heart,  and  almost  maddening 
me  at  times.  For  my  own  personal  satibfactiou 
I  have  applied  a  test  both  to  you  and  Skinner  ; 
but  that  is  all  I  have  done:  I  have  not  told 
dear  Julia,  nor  any  of  her  family ;  and  now,  if 
you  will  only  list^  to  me,  and  do  what  I  en- 
treat you  to  do^  she  shaU  never  know;  oh, 
never." 

"  Oho !"  thought  Mr.  Hardie,  "he  comes  with 
a  proposal :  I'll  hear  it,  anyway." 
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He  then  took  a  line  well  knoTrn  to  artfnl  men : 
he  encouri^d  Alfred  to  show  hia  hand ;  main- 
taining  a  complete  reserve  as  to  his  own ;  "  You 
say  you  did  not  commtmioate  your  illnsicni  about 
this  fourteen  thousand  pounds  to  Julia  Dodd  that 
night:  may  I  ask  then  (without  indinreiion) 
^Fhat  did  pass  between  you  two  ?" 

"I  wUl  tell  you,  nr.  She  saw  me  standuog 
there,  aud  asked  me  in  her  own  soft  angel  voice 
if  I  was  unhappy.  I  told  her  I  must  be  a  poor 
creature  if  I  could  be  hwpy.  Then  she  aAsd 
me,  with  some  hentation  I  thought,  why  I  was 
unliappy.  -I  said,  because  I  could  not  see  ttie 
path  of  honour  and  duty  clear :  tha^  at  least, 
was  the  purport.  Then  she  told  me  that  in  all 
difficulties  had  found  the  best  way  was  to 
pray  to  God  to  guide  her ;  and  she  be^d  me  to 
lay  my  care  b^ore  him,  and  ask  hb  oounsel. 
And  then  I  thanked  her;  and  bade  her  good  night, 
and  she  me ;  and  tiist  was  all  that  passed  between 
us  two  unhappy  lovera,  whom  you  hare  made 
miserable ;  and  even  cool  to  one  another ;  but 
not  hostile  to -you.  And  you  played  the  spy  on 
us,  sir ;  and  misunderstood  us,  as  spies  generally 
do.  Ah,  sir !  a  few  months  ago  you  would  not 
have  condescended  to  that." 

Mr.  Hardie  coloured,  but  did  not  reply.  He 
had  passed  from  the  irritable  into  the  quietly 
rindictive  stage. 

Alfred  then  deprecated  further  discussion  of 
what  was  past,  aud  s^d  abruptly  :  "  I  hare  an 
offer  t-o  make  you  :  in  a  very  short  time  I  shall 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  I  will  not  resign  my 
whole  fortune  ;  that  would  be  unjust  to  myself, 
and  my  wife ;  and  I  loathe  and  despise  Injustice 
in  all  its  forms,  however  romantic  or  plausible. 
But,  if  you  will  give  Uie  Dodds  their  14,000/.,  I 
will  share  my  little  fortune  eqnidly  with  you :  and 
Uumk  you,  and  bless  you.  Consider,  sir,  with 
your  abilities  and  experience,  flro  thmzsand 
pounds  may  yet  be  nudeus  of  a  fbrtwie;  a 
fortune  built  on  an  honourable  foundation.  I 
know  you  will  thrive  wi^i  my  fire  thoiulmd 
pounds  ten  times  more  than  with  ^eir  fourteen 
thousand ;  and  wjoy  the  Messing  of  blessings,  a 
clear  conscience." 

Now  this  offer  was  no  sooner  made  than  Mr. 
Hardie  shut  his  face,  aud  went  to  mental  arith- 
metic, like  one  doing  a  sum  behind  a  tUck  door. 
He  wt>uld  have  taken  ten  thousand:  but  five 
thousand  did  not  much  tempt  him:  besides, 
would  it  be  five  thousand  clear  ?  He  already 
owed  Alfred  two  thousand  five  hundred.  It 
flashed  through  him  that  a  young  man  who 
loathed  and  despised  lujustice — even  to  himself 
~would  not  consent  to  be  diddled  by  him  out  of 
one  sum  while  making  him  a  present  of  another: 
and  then  there  was  Skinner's  thousand  to  be  re- 
reimbursed,  He  therefore  declined  in  these 
terms : 

"This  offer  shows  me  you  are  sincere  in  these 
strange  notions  you  have  taken  up.  I  am  sorry 
for  it :  it  looks  like  insanity.  These  nocturnal 
illusions,  these  imaginary  sights  and  sounds, 
come  of  brooding  on  a  single  idea,  and  often 


uaher  in  a  cahunity  one  trembles  to  think  of. 
You  have  made  me  a  proposal :  I  makeyouone: 
tdce  a  eoiQtle  of  hundred  pounds  (I'll  get  it  from 
your  trustees)  and  travel  the  Continent  for  four 
months  ;  enlfu^  and  amuse  your  mind  with  the 
oontompl^on  of  nature  «ad  manners  and  ons- 
toma;  and  if  that  does  not  aleair  tim  pbatfem 
UfiOOl.  oat  of  your  head,  I  am  much  mistsiken." 

Al&ed  replied  that  ftHrmgn  trsrel  was  his 
dream :  but  he  could  not  leave  Barkingtou  while 
there  was  an  act  (tf  jostioe  to  be  done. 

"  Then  do  me  justice,  boy,"  aud  Mr-  Hardie, 
vith  wonderful  digni^,  all  things  considered. 
"In^«ad  of  brooding  on  your  one  fantastical 
idea,  and  shuttii^  out  all  rational  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  my 
books :  and  they  will  reveal  to  you  a  fortune,  not 
of  fourteen  thousand,  but  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  honourably  sacri&ced  in  the  vma  struggle 
to  fidfil  my  eng^ments  :  who,  do  you  t^mik, 
wilt  bdiere,  B^ainst  such  evidence,  tiie  piepes- 
terous  tale  you  have  concocted  against  your  poor 
father?  Already  the  tide  is  turning,  and  aSi, 
who  have  seen  the  accounts  of  tlw  Bank,  jaty 
they  will  pity  me  still  more  if  ever  they 


hear  my  own  flesh  and  blood  insults  me  in  the 
moment  of  my  fall;  sees  me  mined  by  my  honesty, 
aud  living  in  a  hovel,  yet  comes  into  that  poor 
but  honest  abode,  and  stabs  me  to  the  heart  by 
aoeuaing  me  of  steaUng  fourteen  ihousand 
pounds :  tx  snm  that  would  have  saved  me,  if  I 
couW  only  have  laid  my  hands  on  it." 

He  hid  his  face,  to  conceal  its  incoBgiuous  ex- 
pression :  and  beared  a  deep  sigh. 
Alfred  turned  his  head  away  and  groamed. 
Alter  a  while  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  went 
to  the  door;  but  seemed  reluctant  to  go:  be 
cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  on  his  Atfaer,  and 
said  beeeeehingly:  *'0h  think!  you  are  not  my 
flesh  and  blood  mora  than  I  am  yours;  ball  the 
love  to  be  on  myside?  have  I  no  inftoenee  even 
when  right  b  on  my  sideP"  Then  he  suddenly 
turned  and  threw  himself  impetuously  on  hb 
knees;  "Your  father  was  the  soul  of  honour; 
your  son  loathed  fraud  and  injustice  from  hb 
cradle;  you  stand  between  two  generations  of 
Hardies,  aud  belong  to  neither ;  do  but  reflect 
one  moment  how  bright  a  thing  honour  b,  how 
short  and  uncertain  a  thing  life  b.  how  sure  a 
thing  retribution  ia>  in  thb  world  or  the  next : 
it  is  your  guardian  angel  that  kneds  before  you 
now,  and  not  your  son ;  oh,  for  Christ's  sake, 
for  my  mother's  sake,  Hsten  to  my  last  appeaL 
You  don't  know  me:  I  cannot  compound  with 
injustice.  Pity  me,  pity  her  I  love,  pity  yrjur- 
self!" 

"•You  young  viper!"  cried  the  ftrther,  stung 
with  remorse  but  not  touched  with  penitence. 
"  Grct  away,  you  amorous  young  hypocrite ;  get 
out  of  my  house,  get  out  of  my  sight,  or  1*11  Biat 
on  yon  and  curse  you  at  my  feet." 

"Enough!"  said  Alfred,  rising  and  turning 
suddenly  calm  as  a  statue  :  "  let  us  be  gentle- 
men, if  you  please,  even  thoi^h  we  most  be  ene- 
mies.  Good-by,  my  father  that  um,** 
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And  he  milked  gentty  oat  of  the  room,  and, 
aa  he  passed  the  TrindoWi  Mr.  Hardie  heatd  his 
great  heart  sob. 

He  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 
"A  hard  tnssle,"  thought  he.  "  and  with  my 
own  unnatural,  ni^n^teful,  flesh  and  blood :  but 
I  hare  won  it: :  he  hasn't  told  the  Dodds;  he 
never  will :  and,  if  he  did,  who  would  believe 
him,  or  them  P" 

At  dinner  there  was  no  Alfred;  bat  after 
dinner  a  note  to  Jane  informing  her  he  had 
taken  lodgings  in  the  town,  and  requesting  her 
to  send  his  books  and  clothes  in  the  evening. 
Jane  handed  the  note  to  her  father:  and  sighed 
deeply.  Watching  his  face  as  lie  read  it,  she 
aaw  him  turn  rather  pale,  and  look  more  fur- 
rowed than  ever. 

"  Papa !"  said  she,  "  what  tfosa  it  all  mean  P" 

"I  am  thinking." 

Then,  after  a  long  pause,  he  gtoond  his  teeth 
and  said.  "  It  means— Wae." 


THE  PITCHEIUPLANT. 

Eaklt  in  the  winter  of  1860,  a  little  coasting 
vessel  landed  her  crew,  nearly  all  ill  of  small- 
pox, at  a  fishing  village  a  few  miles  from  Halif^, 
the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia.  FuU  soon,  the  epi- 
demic spread,  from  the  sailors  to  the  ^hei*men, 
■and  from  the  fishermen  to  the  fish-dealers  in  the 
town  of  Hali&x.  Cases  of  variola  becoming 
nameroos  in  the  civil  and  military  hospitals,  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession  was  oroased, 
and  a  panic  seized  the  popuhition.  When  the 
alarm  in  the  city  was  greatest,  news  arrived  that 
the  plagoe  had  barst  oat  in  the  encampments  of 
the  Indians,  destroying  the  red  population  as 
fire  destroys  the  parched  vegetation  of  the 
prairies.  Eor,  the  Indians  neglect  vncdnation, 
and  deem  the  sMlI  of  white  men  ''no  good." 
But,  when  Death  was  rife  in  the  camps  of  the 
red  people,  and  the  plague  was  sweeping  off 
whole  families  at  a  time,  a  Squaw,  long  renowned 
for  her  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs,  arrived 
among  the  sufTering  families,  declaring  she  had 
■an  infallible  remedy  for  the  disease,  .^d,  strange 
to  say,  the  epidemic  variola,  which  is  borne  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  great  distances— a 
veritable  pestilence  walking  in  darkness — and 
which  had  baffled  and  defied  the  highest  medical 
skill,  gave  w^  before  the  remedy  of  the  Bed 
Squaw. 

This  remedy  is  a  pitcher-plant.  I  have  one 
of  these  wonder-working  plants  now  lying  before 
me.  Many  specimens  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
for  study  and  trial;  and  botanists,  chemists,  and 
medical  men,  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
their  qualities.  Never  has  there  been  seen  a 
plant  better  qualified  to  strike  the  imaginatlon- 
Growiug  in  morasses,  it  is  an  amphibious  plant, 
constinioted  both  for  aquatic  and  aerian  life. 
Most  of  its  life  is  spent  under  water.  During 
winter  it  is  under  water;  and  its  fibrous  roots 
and  creeping  biwches  remain  in  the  mud  when 


it  makes  its  summer  sqoom  in  the  air.  The  roots 
are  not  like  root8>  bat  are  like  tendrils ;  and  the 
branches  are  not  like  branehes,  bnt  are  like  roola, 
being  of  the  kind  called  rbizomes.  As  for  the 
iMves  and  stalks,  they  have  hitherto  beat  all  the 
botanists  in  their  attempts  to  say  whi<di  is  wiu<di : 
some  calUag  them  the  one,  and  some  tiw  other. 
■An  omni-captious  critic  might  contradict  you  if 
you  called  the  stalk  the  lea^  or  the  leaf  tjie  stalk. 
Some  authors  say  the  pitcher  is  nude  of  the  stalk 
(petiole),  and  others  say  the  luif;  and  both  state- 
ments are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  The  mud- 
covered  root-like  branch  is  rather  less"  than  half 
an  inch  thick ;  and  the  stalk  or  leaf  clasps  it  half 
round,  and  then  rises  in  a  line  of  beauty,  or 
graceful  carve,  bulging  out  into  a  pitcher  of 
an  elegant  form,  seven  or  eight  inches  hi^. 

What  part  of  the  plant  is  it  which  becomes  tins 
pitcher,  the  leaf  or  the  stalk  P  We  must,  to 
answer  this  question,  bear  in  mind  that  a  stalk  is 
a  support,  and  that  a  leaf  is  a  breathing  instrument 
or  v^tal  gill.  Now,  if  one  of  these  pitchers  be 
examined  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  what  has 
been  called  vaguely  the  pitcher,  consists  of  two 
parts,  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  forming 
the  pitcher,  and  one-fourth  being  the  undivided 
sti^  or  support.  The  leaf  is  joined  on  to  its 
stalk,  sideways.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  the 
curves  of  the  human  back  describe  the  line 
adapted  best  for  strength,  and  the  curves  of  this 
plant  are  similar.  The  pitcher,  with  its  cover, 
forms  a  leaf  or  breathing  organ  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  If  you  cut  it  open  irom  the  bottom  to 
the  rim,  you  will  be  strock  by  three  different 
portions  of  it ;  at  the  bottom  and  half  yray 
upward,  tiie  inside  is  brownish,  and  Imed  witii 
long  fine  silky  hairs  i  from  the  end  of  this  part 
to  the  rim,  tiie  inside  is  perfectly-  smooth ; 
above  half  the  rim  or  lip,  rises  a  blade  (lamina) 
in  the  shape  of  a  hood,  whidi  is  lined  wi^  ^ort 
rough  hairs.  When  the  bottom  part  of  the 
pitcher  is  opened,  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  as 
miscellaneous  a  hoard  of  tiny  things  as  ever  filled 
a  cornucopia — winged  seeds  and  insects'  e^s, 
morsels  of  twigs,  and  mosses,  and  flowers,  heads, 
skins,  and  wings  of  flies,  and  quite  a  glittering 
h^p  of  the  blue  chests  and  shields  of  beetles.  I 
have  fbnnd  but  one  tolerably  complete  insect — 
an  ichneumon-fly  of  a  kind  I  never  saw  before, 
only  without  a  head.  Five  or  six  of  these 
pitcher-like  stalk-leaves  rise  up  in  a  group  or 
row,  and  among  them  is  the  flower.  The  flower 
rests  upon  a  stalk,  which,  like  the  leaves,  clasps 
the  branch,  consistii^  of  five  sepals  and  five 
petals,  all  pnrple.  An  idea  of  its  appearance 
might  be  formed  by  inu^ning  a  purple  mari- 
gold. 

The  botanists  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  explain 
and  classify  this  plant.  Known  in  England,  it 
is  said,  smce  1640,  it  was  called  Sarracenia  by 
Toumefort,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  after  a  Dr.  Sarrasin,  who  introduced  it 
into  France.  The  classifiers  are  puzzled  where 
to  put  it.  Its  nearest  connexions,  according  to 
Dr.  Lindley,  are  the  poppyworts.  There  are 
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several  species  or  varieties  of  Sarracenia— yellow, 
green,  red,  purple,  and  pimpled.  The  pimpled 
Sarracenia,  is  called  variolaris,  sug^ting  the 
notion  that  it  has  variola,  and  would  be  the 
better  for  a  dose  of  the  SquaVs  decoction. 
The  plant  used  by  the  Squaw  is  the  purple  one, 
or  purpurea,  A  decoction  of  the  rhizome  of 
this  plwt  has  been  found  wefol  in  helping  the 
patient  throngji  every  stage  of  Tariola.  A  lai^ 
vine-glassful  of  an  infnaion  the  Thizome  is  no 
sooner  adioinistered  than  the  itruption  is  pro- 
moted, and  the  sufferer  "feeb  the  medicme 
killing  the  malady."  The  second  vine-gkssful 
allays  the  fever ;  after  the  third,  vrhen  the 
disease  is  in  its  subsiding  epoch,  the  pustules 
die  away,  leaving  no  pits.  The  Red  Indians, 
when  ia  health,  occasionally  drink  a  weak  infusion 
of  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  disease  by  "  keeping 
the  antidote  in  the  blood."  The  plant  contains 
the  qualities  of  a  good  febrifage.  Chemically 
aoalj-sed,  this  Sarracenia  is  found  to  contain 
binoxalate  of  potash — which  is  a  poison  likely  to 
counteract  the  virus  or  poison  of  the  pustules- 
soda,  and  malic  acid,  this  last  elemeut  being  the 
add  which  makes  fruits  refreshing.  Yariohi, 
moreover,  is  a  disease  in  which  the  patient  dies 
from  exkiustion,  and  not  from  the  destruction 
of  any  essential  organ.  It  is  precisely  one  of 
those  maladies  in  which  hope  and  courage,  in- 
fused into  the  mind  through  the  imagination, 
are  invaluable  aids  to  recovery. 

Pronouncing  no  opinion  on  the  value  of  the 
Squaw's  decoction  as  a  sovereign  remedy,  I  can, 
however,  indulge  the  hope  that  the  renewed  at- 
tention attracted  to  this  vegetal  curiosity  will 
end  in  giving  us  at  least  some  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  functions  of  the  pitchers  and 
their  hairs.  "The  pitchers,"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
"  appear  to  be  secreting  organs,  for  they  are  lined 
by  hairs  of  a  rery  singiUar  nature,  as  ia  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  memoir  on  Hell- 
amphora;  but  their  physiological  aotk}n  remains 
to  be  ascertained." 

Scientific  truth  is  obtained  by  biingbg  guesses 
to  the  test  of  observation  and  experiment ;  I 
therefore  venture  to  submit  tlie  goeases  whioh 
have  occurred  to  me.  The  leaf,  aa  I  have 
said,  b  fastened  on  sideways  to  its  support, 
aud  appears  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  teaf^ 
beuig  an  or^pm  of  respiration  and  transpiration! 
The  plant  is  amphibious,  and  its  leaves  are 
adapted  both  for  aquatic  and  aerial  breathing. 
The  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  pitcher,  and 
the  smooth  portion  of  the  inside,  appear  to 
me  to  be  adapted  for  extracting  carbonic  gas 
from  water,  consisting  as  they  do  of  mere  cel- 
lular tissnej  whilst  the  hairy  portions  of  the 
inside,  at  the  bottom  and  under  the  hood,  con- 
tain air-holes.  There  are  hairs  on  plants,  like 
shields,  scales,  stars,  beads;  there  are  branched 
and  forked  hiurs ;  and  there  are  hairs  ending  in 
clubs  and  stings ;  but  the  hairs  of  the  Squaw's  pit- 
cher-plant seem  to  be  composed  of  only  simple 
elongated  cells :  those  under  the  hood  being  short, 
hook-liko,  and  rough :  those  at  the  bottom  long  and 


silky.   No  other  function,  then,  need  be  sought 
for  these  hairs  than  the  general  one  of  protect- 
ing the  orifices  which  admit  the  gases  essential 
to  life.    If  an  examination  under  a  powerful 
lens  of  fresh  Bpedmena  U  the  plant  should  | 
reveal  au^mout^  or  atomata,  which  I  believe 
I  have  seen  even  in  dry  ones,  the  phjsiologiol  | 
functions  of  the  pitcher  would  be  d^uly 
shown.  .1 
Fishes  U^le  to  be  left  higji  and  dry  by  the  tide    { | 
are  provided  with  means  of  moistening  their  1 
gills  when  out  of  water.  The  sepoy  crab,  who  jj 
generally  lives  in  a  hole  fall  <tf  water,  every  I 
other  day  climbs  palm-trees  in  seareb  of  nuts ;  • 
and  he  is  provided,  in  the  cavity  in  which  his  i 
gills  work,  with  sponges  which  moisten  them  in 
the  sunny  air  of  the  tropics.    M.  Adolphe  j 
Brogniart  ingeniously  compares  the  respimtion  I 
of  submei:gcd  leaves  to  the  respiration  of  fishes,  , 
The  gills  of  fishes  extract  the  air  or  oxygen  gas  j' 
wluch  vivifies  their  bhwd,  from  the  water,  by  ! 
direct  contact ;  and  the  celliUuror  parenchymatous 
tissue  of  submerged  leaves,  there  bebg  no  epi- 
derm  to  go  through,  extracts  from  the  water 
directly,  the  carbonic  acid  needful  to  nourish 
their  life.  This  gas  of  course  abounds  wher-  i 
ever  there  is  decaying  vegetable  matter  in. 
water.  .  I 

Respecting  the  pouches  or  pitchers  of  Sarra-   ]  j 
cenia,  Professor  Schleideu  says :  "  It  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  leaf  which  exhibits  a  form  resem-   i  j 
bling  a  cornucopia,  while  at  the  upper  border   ' ! 
runs  out  a  flat  expansion  (the  lamina  of  the  | 
leaO>  separated  from  the  pouch  by  a  deep  i 
incision  on  each  side.   The  lower  half  of  the  in-  | 
temal  surface  is  clothed  with  hairs  directed  I 
downwards,  the  upper  part  is  smooth."  The  i 
closed  base  of  the  poocli  corresponds  to  the  base  { 
of  the  leaf.  IJeaves  perform  the  functions  of  '< 
respiration  and  transpiration.   The  parts  then  of   |  j 
the  pitchers  consisting  of  cellular  tissue  (pareu-    >  i 
chyma)  are  adapted  for  obtaining  carbonic  gaS'  i 
from  water,  and  the  parts  covered  with  hairs  for  i' 
obtaining  U  from  air.  Living  a  donble  li^  the  l! 
plants  have  a  doable  respiration,  aquatic  and  ; 
aSrian.  If  the  leaves  oonnsted  of  nothing  but  '. 
cellular  tissue  they  would  dry  and  shriret  up  J 
quickly  in  the  air;  but,  to  provide  for  this  emer^ 
gency,  they  form  themselves  into  pitchers,  and  ' 
take  water  into  the  air  with  them,  and  the  hairs    '  i 
of  the  hood  economise  this  water  by  catching  it    |  j 
as  vapour  and  conveying  it  through  purple  con-    |  j 
duits  down  towards  the  rhizome  and  roots. 
This  evaporation  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the    '  | 
ascension  of  the  sap.  Through  the  purple  canals 
either  moisture  or  gas  may  reach  the  intcmai 
organs  of  the  plant.   But  this  is  not  the  place  jj 
for  the  discussion  of  microscopical  minntiie.  | 
I  may,  however,  mention,  tliat  the  gardeners  ^ 
call  these  plants  "  side-saddle  flowers" — why,  | 
I  cannot  guess,  unless  it  be  because  the  stalk-  j 
leaves  sit  upon  the  rhizomes,  like  saddles.  , 
Where  the  hood-like  blade  or  lamina  rises  i- 
above  half  the  rim  or  lip  of  the  pitcher,  it  curia  !< 
with  a  pretty  ram's-horn-like  curi.    On  the 
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▼hole,  half  a  dozen  of  these  oomooopiB-shaped 
pitdien  with  a  floirer  like  &  purple  mar^ld 
BmoDg  them  seen  on  a  dry  morasa,  must  always 
be  a  wonder  of  Mfe,  and  mi^  yet  prove 
to  be  a  nsefnl  remedy  for  an  exhansting  and 
terrible  scourge.  For  the  Hali&x  medical  men 
I  seem  unanimous  in  its  fovour,  and  the  London 
!  medical  men  contradict  each  other— one  decidedly 
saying  Ay,  and  another  emphatically  No. 


Though  I'd  give  my  life  to  save  b«r  »  pain  i 
The  stiifs  might  as  wdl  loolc  down  to  see 
These  Ore^ies  hi  the  lane. 

I  am  too  low  for  her  to  lore, 

And  I  would  not  give  her  the  pain  to  aiy 
That  a  love  like  miaa  coold  only  prove 

A  sbedow  opon  her  way. 

So  I  stand  in  the  cypress  ehade  and  weep, 
I  we^  for  my  heart  is  alck  with  love, 

And  I  pray  strength  my  vow  to  keep^ 
As  I  hxric  hi  the  Ay  above. 

Ib  it  wrong  to  gaxe  at  hsr  window-sill, 
Where  she  sits  UIm  an  angel  in  a  shriae? 

While  my  heart  oiies  ont,  despite  my  will, 
"  Ah,  Heaven  I  were  she  but  mhu  I" 

Oil,  my  heart,  I  coold  tear  yon  ont. 

Am  I  to  weak  and  faint  of  will, 
That  the  fair  dear  serpent  coiled  about 

My  purpose,  I  cannot  kill  ? 

Where  b  my  vaanted  manhood  fled  f 
Come,  my  pride — my  pride,  come  ba<A  I 

Serve  nw  and  prompt  me  awhil^  instead 
Of  aU  I  so  sadly  lack  I 

Vein,  ah  1  vain — all  day  and  night 
One  thought,  like  a  ghoit  I  cannot  lay^ 

Ranges  my  lire,  and  haunts  my^bt, 
And  never  will  pass  away. 

Give  me  wmetbtng  to  meet  and  claq>l 
I  faint  with  fighting  this  thtaig  of  air  t 

I  die  deepairing  in  iu  grasp  !— 
Its  prsssnoe  1  eannot  Iwsr. 

Qive  me  slrBngth,Heav«nI  toendnr»— 
Let  nw  not  writhe  to  death  In  the  grass. 

Send  me,  ye  start,  from  your  chambers  pare, 
Some  ease  as  ye  eddly  pass  I 


Look  St  this  poor  mad  wretch  that  lies 
Beadng  tiis  brain  that  is  all  a6re  1 

Pity  liim  here  as  he  grovelling  dies 
In  the  flames  of  his  vain  d^ire  1 


A  GILEAT  THUNDER-SXOIIM. 

LoKO  will  the  mght  between  the  Sltli  and 
35th  of  June,  18G3,  be  memorable  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  T)owns  of  Sussex.  On  that 
Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  morning,  raged 
a  thunder-storm  of  an  eztnuHrdinarj  kind,  inte- 
resting in  an  unusual  dquree  to  soienee  and 
hnroanity;  to  seienee^  beoaose  the  electrical 
storm  presented  features  never  reeorded  in 
England ;  to  humanity,  from  the  domestic  inte- 
rest of  the  tragedies  it  occasioned.  On  that 
uight  a  tropicu  storm  visited  England.  Men 
who  have  been  all  round  the  world  and  seen  the 
storms  of  every  cUme,  say  they  saw  that  night 
a  storm  of  a  hot  country  on  the  shore  of  a  tem- 
perate climate.  The  area  of  the  storm  was  con- 
siderable. I  have  seen  accounts  of  it  from  Chi- 
chester in  Sussex,  aivd  Cheshom  in  Buckingham- 
shire. On  the  south  coast  of  England  its  prin- 
cipal ranee  was  eastwud  to  Eastbourne  beyond 
Beachy  Head,  and  we8tw«4  to  Chichester  and 
Selsey  Bill,  and  inland  northwards  to  Tunbridgft 
Wells  and  Maidstone. 

My  opportunities  of  observing  it  were  limited 
to  the  Downs  and  coast  of  Sussex.  Earth  de- 
scribers  bid  us  notice  that  the  hills  by  the  course 
they  take  determine  the  course  of  the  rivers 
from  the  inland  heights  to  the  sea;  and  de- 
scribers  of  scenery,  vlien  they  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  what  I  may  call  the  anatomy  of  their  art, 
ilic  geology  or  strata  of  the  district,  tell  us  that 
the  leatures  of  mountains  and  valleys  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  nature  of  the  rocks  wliich  compose 
them.  A  man  like  the  late  Hugh  Miller  can  tell 
from  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  the  nature 
of  the  rocks.  The  chalk  rocks  of  the  Sussex 
coast  swell  up  from  the  sea-level  some  two  or 
three  hnndzeu  feet  high,  and  except  where  they 
break  <^  in  abrupt  elifi  being  the  sea,  are 
windings  round-topped,  and  undulating,  with 
their  flowing  outlines  all  carpeted  with  herbage. 
And  very  beautiful  on  sunny  hill-sides  is  this 
green  sward.  It  is  spangled  in  sunny  braes  with 
white  and  yellow  flowers,  and  furze  bushes  dis- 
play their  golden  ornaments.  On  north-easterly 
slopes,  heather  variea  tlie  gnea  viih  purple. 
Bleating  flocks  of  sheep,  with  civil  d(ws  and 
friendly  shepherds ;  hirks  up  in  the  sky,  thrilling 
their  nest-wamting  mates  vtith  carols;  linnets 
and  yellow-hammers  warbling  in  the  furze,  and 
numbers  of  yellow  and  blue  motlis,  animate  the 
Downs  witli life  and  sound.  Several  of  the  highest 
of  these  round  billa  appear  to  have  been  lued 
83  camps  bv  the  Komans,  and  on  tliese  sites 
orchids  are  found.  Between  tliese  green  round 
hills,  whose  while  broken  ends  form  the  white 
clialk  cliffs  of  England  in  the  region  which  was 
tlie  principal  area  of  the  storm,  several  rivers  of 
insignificant  size  and  small  importance  find 
theu  wi^  to  the  sea;  auch  as  the  Bother,  the 
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Hbxg  I  am  in  the  cypreu  lane ! 

I  see  the  light  in  her  window  shine. 
Heaven  I  can  this  love  be  all  in  vain, 

And  ahaU  she  never  be  miua  ? 

There  stays  her  shadow  against  the  walls, 
Ttiere  moves  o'er  the  oriliog  to  and  fro, 

She  does  not  think  <tf  the  heart  that  calls 
So  hmd  in  (ha  dark  below. 

Why  should  she  think  of  a  fool  like  me, 
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Cackmere,  the  Ouse,  tlie  Ajdur,  and  tlie  Axun. 
These  rivers,  during  tlieir  oourae,  give  up  vapours 
whicli  hang  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  rise  into 
the  sky  as  clouds  charged  with  the  globules  or 
vesicles,  formed  bv  evaporation  from  fresh  water. 
Storms,  as  we  stall  see  by-and-bv,  are  battles 
of  differently  composed  clouds,  ana  these  rivers 
and  hills  ezplaiu  the  collection  of  vhat  we  may 
oall  tlie  land  foroei  of  the  coming  conflict 

Tba  iutnunaiitB  kept  at  Brignton  to  meaanni 
the  heat,  humidit;.  sai  tension  of  the  air  (ther- 
monetars,  hyvrometm,  and  barometen),  gave 
some  iemarKM>le  readings  for  the  24th  and  25th 
of  June.  1863.  On  the  Uih,  the  Highest  and 
lomt  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
wero  73  and  67  ;  the  highest  reading  in  the  sun 
was  90;  and  during  the  night  tiie  iiighest  was 
67  and  tlie  lowest  58  degrees.  The  storm  low- 
ered the  temperature,  for  next  daf  the  reaclrngs 
were  70  and  66  in  the  shade  and  85  in  the  sun  s 
rays,  and  during  the  ni^t  tite  highest  and 
lowest  readings  were  66  and  54.  On  Tuesday 
the  wind  was  south-west^  on  Wednesday  it  was 
various,  and  on  Thursday  it  was  north-west. 
Tlie  duinge  in  the  teawm  of  the  ut  is  indicated 
bj  the  f^lowing  reading*:  at  nine  o'clock  in 
tne  erening  the  barometer  marked  30.03 ;  and 
next  evening  30.17.  An  inch  of  rain  fell  that 
mght. 

Students  of  lightnine  often  wi^  for  opportu- 
nities of  studying  it  ul  over  Us  range  j  more 
than  that,  they  woTi^d  like  to  study  the  atmo- 
si)bere  in  the  Polar  regions,  and  where,  as  in 
Lima,  and  far  from  land  at  sea,  lightning  is 
unknown;  but  especially  on  tropi(»l  shores, 
where  h^htnings  never  cease  flashing,  and 
thunder  is  always  heard.  On  these  shores, 
white  with  coral,  blue  with  janthine  slulls,  and 
linving  palm-trees  like  forests  of  monster  nm- 
brelUw  a  hundred  feet  high,  the  air  is  peren- 
nisdly  in  the  condition  which  elicits  thunder- 
storms. There  are  rast  differmcca  in  the  storms 
of  different  dimes.  Tlie  extnundinaiy  thing  re- 
specting the  stonn  of  the  34th  of  Jmaa  last,  was, 
that  it  was  a  storm  in  a  ten^etate  climate  with 
inanj  of  the  features  of  a  tropical  storm. 

My  place  of  observation  was  near  the  Black 
WiodmiU  on  the  west  hill  of  Brighton.  About 
half-past  six  o'clock  there  fell  some  "  heat 
drops,"  heralding  a  shower.  As  the  sun  de- 
scended in  the  heavens,  dark  bluish-^^  clouds 
overcast  the  sky,  which,  after  sondown,  were 
more  and  more  frequently  %hted  up  hy  flashes 
of  slieet  or  summer  lightning.  I  went  out 
for  a  stroll  near  home,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  two  mng^bonrs,  one  of  whom  delights  in 
astronomy,  and  the  other  in  poetrr.  About 
ten  o'clock  heavT  rain-drops  came  onunming 
down  u])on  our  hats  like  a  shown  of  pebbles. 
Driven  in-doors,  I  set  myself  to  watch  the 
stonn.  The  evapomtion  from  the  sea  bad  sent 
up,  dniing  man];  previous  days,  clouds  of  n 
different  composition  from  those  which  bad 
been  rising  from  Ihei  rivers,  and  winds  blomng 
from  different  quarters  bad  driven  them  into 
collision.  And  then  began  the  most  maspu- 
ficcnt  battle  of  sea  cloods  with  land  doods  I 
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ever  beheld.  The  warring  clouds  did  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  feet  up 
whilst  restiuguponthe  land.  A.  man  who  could 
have  beheld  the  whole  area  of  the  storm  from  a 
balloon  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet,  would  have  seen  as  grand  a  stonn 
as  the  im^Jnation  can  conceive.  He  woald 
have  seen,  Dj  means  of  the  lightning  flashes, 
the  white^rothed  sea  dashing  against  the  coa&t 
line  from  Selsej  Bill  to  Beacby  Head ;  with  the 
rireis  running  between,  the  round  lulls ;  with 
copses,  forests,  fields,  cottues,  mansions,  ham- 
lets, villages,  towns,  cbuton  towers,  cathedral 
spires,  and  windmills.  There  was  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  in  the  forms  of  the  lightning.  A 
flash  of  eliainliehtningis  said  to  have  been  seen ; 
I  myself  noted  sheets,  darts,  foriu,  zig-ugs, 
and  nreballs.  I  have  never  seen,  beard,  or  read 
of,  lightning  of  such  various  colours  i  there  wen 
flashes  of  red,  purple,  hUush-grey,  grey,  pale 
g;reen,  milk  white,  and  golden  yolow.  Ko 
human  eye  dare  brave  the  daisliag  br^btsess 
of  the  fireballs.  The  unusually  great  variety  of 
the  colours  ^ws  that  there  was  an  vnonaUj 
great  variety  in  the  compoutioa  of  the  waiting 
globules,  or  vcsielea.  And  the  thnnder  wa^  <n 
course,  as  various  as  the  lightning.  The  sheet 
lightnings,  purple,  bluish-grey,  or  pale  green, 
were  followed  by  rumbling  nmses,  like  the 
sonnd  miide  by  neavj  artillery  when  beard 
rolling  over  rough  stone^red  streets  at  nisht. 
The  darts,  forks,  and  zij^-zags,  were  fbUowea  by 
rattling  peals,  resembling  the  reports  of  mus- 
ketry when  heard  near  enough  vx  the  hknng 
of  the  bullets  to  be  discerned  m  the  noise.  The 
fireball  ecplosions,  by  their  thunder,  recalled  to 
mind  the  simultaneous  discbai^  of  many  guns 
of  the  highest  calibre.  This  great  variety  in  the 
colours  and  sounds  was  aeoampawed  bt  another 
remarkable  feature — emtinaouHMaik  Jnom  half- 
post  nine  nntil  a  (luartw-past  we  o'ckwlc,  the 
lightmug  and  thunder  were  without  intermu- 
eion.  The  storm  recommenced  again  at  about 
half-past  two.  Mid  eoatfaiiied  until  ^ter  finr 
o'clock  in  the  rooming. 

A  withered  flower  was  idl  tlie  damage  which 
came  under  my  notice  at  Brighton.  Daring  the 
storm  there  was  neither  very  much  wind,  nor 
rain,  nor  darkness.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  whm  the  zig-aag  lightning  and  dasslii^ 
fireballs  were  foUownl  by  the  grandest  peals  of 
thunder,  a  drunken  man  sta|^red  up  the  road 
under  my  window,  shouting  "  Hoorah !  the 
brave  lightning  is  eallhig ;  and  I  am  nwe  of 
four  cowards;  I  am  the  little  man  that  braves 
it."  However,  while  this  Ajax  in  beer  was 
thus  boasting,  every  explosion  startled  hun  so 
that  he  lurdwd  hw  way  across  the  road. 

Very  differait  was  the  aoem  Gut  uUU  at 
Seaford  Cli£  With  good  eyes  or  an  oeicaaaiT 
spy-glass,  any  one  may  see,  from  the  pier<heaa 
at  Brighton,  along  Uie  andalatmg  diflh,  about 
twelve  miles  eastward,  Seaford  Cliff,  on  this  side 
of  Beachy  Head.  In  1S50  1  visited  this  clif. 
to  see  aa  immense  aeoop  blown  out  of  it  ^ 
its  higheat  punt  by  gwnpnrder  ^ited  faj  dee- 
Iricity.  It  was  WBgirifloeBt  to  witneia.  After 
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a  hollow  rumbling  explosion,  an  iraneiuQ 
of  the  cliff,  two  Imudted  feet  sttddenlj 
driven  u  a  cnunbUng,  eTei-expaodiBg  maae, 
roUiDg  fartiier  and  further  out  to  sea.  Bat  gnsad 
although  this  a^bt  was,  in  the  ejea  of  the 
thouBuds  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  ob- 
serve it,  a  speetaolfl  of  a  fiv  more  temble  gran- 
deur oecurnd  tmiaeen  on  thia  Terj  spt^  in  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  laat  Jane. 

There  is  a  flagstaff  on  the  brow  of  the 
cliff.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  o'olock  on  the 
Wednesday  mght  of  the  storm,  near  thia  flag. 
Ttiomae  Bcadlef.  the  ooast-gaazdsmaa  from  tM 
Cuckm^re  station,  md;  "in  CDnferenoe"  John 
Dancer,  the  eoaa^^ardaman  from  the  £ast 
Blatchington  station.  They  were  both  on  duty. 
Tbey  conrersed  a  short  time  tt^tiier,  and  John 
Dancer,  who  was  about  tblrty-seren  yeara  d  i^, 
with  a  wife  and  three  cAildren,  was  sober  and 
cheerful ,aa  nanal.  Aftorthe  guardsmen  parted, 
amidst  *the  thunde^Btorm,  Thomas  Bradley 
turned  round,  and  by  a  flash  of  lightning  saw 
John  Dancer  walldng  westward  towands  Kafaeh- 
in^ton.  Early  on  the  following  morning  the 
witc  of  John  Dancer  informed  the  chief  boat- 
man, Mr.  Bainet,  that  iicr  husband  had  not  come 
home ;  and  Mr.  Bennet  vent  to  search  foi  him 
on  the  cliff,  while  William  Poet  went  to  aeardi 
on  the  beach  under  tbe  cliff.  The  chief  boat- 
man found  the  stick  and  son' -wester  h^  of  John 
Dancer  lying  near  the  path,  only  a  few  yarda 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  and  about 
twenty  yaida  west  of  where  they  were,  under- 
neath, at  the  bottom  of  the  diff,  whioh  is 
here  about  two  hundred  feet  huh,  the  boatman 
found  his  body  lying  on  the  beach.  He  had 
fallen  Ihree  or  four  yards  from  the  bottom  of 
tite  clif^  >s  appeared  from  a  mark  on  the  beach, 
and  then  bad  bounded  or  rolled  four  or  five 
yards  mors,  dying  on  his  back  with  his  com- 
forter adjusted  across  his  brow.  Kis  wateh  on 
his  left  side,  was  nni^jorcd  and  keeping  good 
time ;  his  tobaeoo^Knt  on  bis  rif^t  aide,  was 
flattened. 

There  was  no  trace  of  lightning  about  Uie 
body.  On  the  cliff,  though  several  persons, 
myself  included,  examined  it  earefnlly  and  re- 
peatedly, not  tlu  slightest  mark  could  be  dis- 
cerned a  nan  hiTinglost  bis  wh  after  being 
blinded  or  stunned,  and  haviag  atamblsd  or  fidlen 
over.  He  knew  the  path  welChaving  gone  orer  it 
three  or  four  times  a  week  for  thirteen  months. 
White  ciudk  stones  mark  it,  which  can  be  seen, 
as  I  have  tested,  after  dark.  No  doubt,  just  at 
the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  occurred,  the 
ascent  from  Uie  path  to  tbe  precipice  is  not  ao 
steep  as  bwet  down,  yet  he  would  have  had  to 
ascend  and  go  to  the  left  to  reach  it,  when  for 
safety  he  had  only  to  roll  down  the  steep  gcetn. 
3ward  on  his  right;  there  were  no  scratches  on 
his  fingers,  snob  as  there  must  have  been  if  he  had 
snatched  or  dutched  at  grass  or  chalk.  There 
was  no  wind  that  night,  sufficient  to  take  a  man 
off  hia  \egn.  The  exhaustive  process  of  induc- 
tiou  we  have  pursued  preventing  ou  believ- 
ing without  prottf  that  lie  was  ecmfuaed  and 
ptumbled  over,  or  w«a  ^vw  over  by  tha  wind. 


thoe  remaina  but  one  Imaginabie  explanation  of 
hi&  death.  This  is,  that  be  was  swept  over  the 
cliff  by  the  lis^nii^  whioh  carried  his  sou'- 
wester hat  and  stick  m  that  direction. 

The  li^tniag,  upon  this  hypothesis,  was  not 
by  its  stziking  or  burning,  but  by  its  liftii^ 
power,  the  cause  of  the  death  of  John  Dunoer. 
He  was  not  blmded,  for  his  eyes  were  open  and 
unficatiied.  l^is  HfUng  power  of  liglitning  has 
Icme  been,  well  known  to  students  of  weather 
wiadom.  That  I  may  not  appeair  to  be  citing 
miiarvaUoia  stories  to  prove  a  marvel,  I  will  merely 
quote,  in  an  abridged  form,  a  paragraph  pul). 
liriud  Btonths  since  in  this  iounuu. :  "  That  light- 
ning can  throw  heavy  bodies  considerable  dis- 
tances with  great  force,  is  well  known,  but  few 
parsniB  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  weigfat  of 
th«  bodiea  tran^ilte^  or  of  the  fwoa  with  whidt 
tliev  are  ptojedM.  The  Bbv.  George  Lov,  of 
Fetiu,  m  Sccriiland,  reeorda  l^t  nVmrne,  in. 
his  puish,  a  rock  of  mica  schist,  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  broad,  was  broken 
la  an  instant  into  ftagmuits,  onera  which  was 
nmply  turned  over;  another,  twenty^aiflfat  feet 
long,  tan  Ivoad,  and  five  thick,  projeoted  overan 
elevated  point  a  distance  of  fifty  yards ;.  and  the 
lai^est,  about  forty  feet  lon^,  was  sent  stiU. 
further,  but  in  the  same  direetion,  right  into  the 
sea.  Scarcely  leas  surprising  was  the  force 
with  which  lightning  split  the  mizenmast  of  the 
Patriote,  dunng  the  mght  of  the  11th  of  July, 
1S52,  in  the  port  of  Cherbouig.  The  mast  was 
aplit  eifi^tvieet  down;  and  one  &a^ment,  six 
and  a  half  feet  lo^  and  about  ei^  iuchu 
square  at  tiw  thicker  end,  was  driven  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  fset  and  a  hdf,  and  then 
the  thick  end  foronoet  through  an  oaken  phu^ 
one  inch  thick,  nearly  half  Us  leiq^,  until 
stimptd  by  a  knot." 

When  there  is  no  oihec  ^ess  which  fits  in 
with  the  evidence,  a  mechannnl  force  like  this 
may  with  probability  be  found  guilty  of  sweep- 
ing a  man-orer  a  predpdce.  Leavii^  Seaford 
and  Bast  Blatchington,  with  the  widow  and  t^ree 
chihlceit  of  poor  John  Daaoer,  and  going  up  the 
valley  VFatered  by  the  Ouse  towards  Lewes,  we 
approadi  the  scene  of  another  deplondile  cala- 
mity. Bansccmilw  Brow,  a  bold  lull  skirted  by 
the  road  from  Lewea  to  C^r^de  (1^  village  of 
the  glen),  is  situated  abont  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Lewce,  and  commands,  even  ftem  the 
rtMul,  an  extenave  view  of  the  valley,  both 
inland  and  seaward.  Tlie  road  winds  uirough 
a  wooded  dell,  and  is  darkened  by  very  high  and 
very  thick  hedges  on  both  udes.  Nothing  cap 
be  seen  except  the  sky.  But,  on  issuing  from 
between  the  heigea,  and  rounding  the  brow,  an 
extenatve  flat  landscape  of  pastures,  watered  by 
the  Ouse,  startles  the  view.  Tlie  eBect  isstrik-' 
ing,  even  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  and  must 
have  been  appalling  in  the  night  and  the  early 
morning  of  the  25tli  of  June,  when  tbe  darkness 
of  night  mcrsaaed  the  gloom  between  the  hedges, 
and  when  continnoos  h^fcomg  was  enkjadled  all 
over  the  extensive  view.  Shortly  after  eleven 
o'chMk  on  Wednesday  niglit,  a  tradesman  of 
Glyn^  Mr.  Henry  Modcet  Weller,  aged  fifly- 
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ODe ;  bis  vife,  forty-nine ;  and  a  jooag 

woman.  Elizabeth  Bii^bain,  about  thirty-five 
rears  of  age;  drove  along  this  road  from 
Lewes  in  a  one-horse  cart.  Elisabeth  Bing- 
ham was  about  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Wel- 
ler's  brother,  "after,"  as  the  local  phrase 
describes  it,  "they  had  walked  out  together 
for  ten  years,"  and  she  was  going  to  Glyiide 
to  midLe  some  preparations  for  her  wedding. 
As  he  passed  a  policeman  while  leaving  Lewes, 
Mr.  Weller  said, "  Good  night ;  it  is  very  rough." 
At  the  Soutlierbam  toll^-g^  Mrs.  Weller 
and  Miss  Bingham  were  darned,  and  Mr. 
ITeller  was  ^cifymg  them.  He  was  oTcr-oon- 
fideat  in  the  steadiness  of  hit  hone.  ICr.  Weller 
sat  on  the  right  driving,  his  wife  sat  next  him 
holding  up  an  umbrella^  and  the  bride  on  the 
left  of  the  seat  in  the  cart. .  On  issuing  from 
between  the  dark  hedges  and  reaching  the  brow, 
they  most  have  seen  the  whole  lanascape,  the 
sky,  the  distant  hill-tops,  the  pastures,  the  river, 
a-blaze  with  continuous  lightning.  I  read  the 
story  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  fresh  marks 
on  the  spot.  The  horse,  seized  with  maddening 
panic,  had  suddenlr  started  away  from  the  view 
of  the  lightning,  wheeling  the  cart  very  sharply 
round,  and  springing  np  the  steep  embankment. 
The  marks  of  toe  wneeb  and  hoofs  on  the 
grass  of  the  embankment,  show  that  a  terrible 
straggle  ensued  between  horse  and  driver,  the 
horse  wildly  plunging  anywhere  away  from  the 
storm,  and  the  driver  pulling  the  right  rein  to 
bring  the  horse  down  into  the  road.  All  three 
had  tried  to  get  down  from  the  cart  on  the 
rig^it  aide,  together.  The  horse  then  fell  over, 
capsizing  the  cart,  and  entangling  all  three 
under  it.  They  were  killed  by  the  fal^  the  irtieel, 
and  the  kicking  horse. 

For  hours  the  fonr  victims  of  this  thunder- 
storm lay  dead  or  dying  during  that  fearful 
night :  John  Dancer  on  the  beach  under  Seaford 
Cuff,  and  the  Wellers  and  Elisabeth  Biu^ham 
on  the  road,  under  ilanscombe  Brow.  What  a 
touch  of  pathos  is  added  to  the  terror  of  these 
storms,  WDen  we  remember  their  wrecked  vic- 
tims, the  hopes  they  destroyed,  and  the  homes 
tber  desolated !  How  are  we  to  ohiractoise  the 
fool-hardiness  which  nu^eots  all  the  Imown  pre- 
cautions against  their  oangers  ? 

More  than  three  hours  after  the  catastrophe 
at  Ranscombe,  a  Lewes  tradesman  was  driving 
home  in  a  four-wheeled  chaise.  It  was  the 
darkest,  coldest,  most  eerie  hour  in  the  morning, 
about  half-past  two  o'clock.  On  the  road  at 
Ranscombe  Brow,  his  horse  shied.  He  applied 
the  whip  gently,  but  the  horse  would  not  ad- 
vance. His  son  jumped  down  and  tried  to  lead 
tlie  horse,  and  then  both  father  aud  son  tried  to : 
lead  the  horse;  but  he  would  not  pass  some- 
Hang  on  the  rood.  It  was  very  diu-k.  They 
could  see  nothing.  At  last  a  flash  of  Iwhtning 
showed  a  cart  turned  on  the  ub,  and  iwj  dis- 
cerned a  woman  lying  ckne  under  it.  The 
woman  did  not  ansirerwhen  spoken  to,  and  they 
discovered  she  was  dead.  Another  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  another  woman  rather  more 
under  the  oart.   After  procuring  a  lantern  and 


assistance,  aiul  while  drawing  the  cart  awar 
from  the  horse,  a  man  was  seen  under  the  wheel. 
The  forepart  of  the  cart  was  killed  in.  !  I 

These  three  victims  of  this  stom  were  buried  ' 
in  the  churchyard  of  Qlynde  on  the  following  , 
Sunday.   A  long  funeral  procession,  with  about  * 
thirty  couples  of  moumera,  followed  them  from  ; 
the  village  to  the  churchyiu^.   The  coffins,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  ancient  Sussex  custom,  were  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  sixteen  men,  attired  in 
long  white  smock-frocks,  with  blade  neckties. 
One  larae  grave  received  all  three,  and  they  ,; 
were  laid  down  in  the  order  in  wlueb  they  tn-  i ' 
TeQed.  Prom  a  thonsaad  to  fifteen  hundred  | 
persona  were  in  the  ohnrchyard ;  and  a  crowded  | 
congregation  listened  in  the  church,  in  tears,  to  a 
discourse  remindbg  ns  that  in  the  midst  of  life  ' 
we  are  in  death.  'l 

This  great  storm  left  its  mark  at  other  places,  j 
At  Maidstone  and  Herstmonceau,  hailstpnes,  or  | 
rather  bits  of  ice,  of  oblong  tiitpe  and  broad  as  '• 
pennypieoes,  fell,  breaking  skylj^ts.  A  police-  |i 
man  on  duty  at  East  Feckham  was  struck  by  | 
lightning  and  seriously  injured  on  the  left  side.  . 
A  retriever  dog  was  killM  by  his  master's  side   '  | 
at  Hnrstpierpoint.    A  poplar  was  shattered  ; 
into  splinters  in  the  village  of  Eemsing.   At  |> 
Cnckfield,  the  liebtning entered  a eottageoy  the 
obininey,  burned  a  small  hole  thron]^  the  bed-  ' 
room  floor,  passed  through  the  sitting-room  ; 
below,  and  left  by  the  door,  whieh  happened  to 
be  open.   At  sea,  four  sailors  were  knocked  ' 
down  on  board  the  Britannia  collier,  lying  off 
Brighton.   At  Wilmington,  the  Eagle  beer-  ' 
house  was  set  on  fire  nnd  gutted,  the  inmates 
escaping  for  their  lives.   At  Spring  Cottage,  j 
Fount  Road,  Tunbritke  Wells,  a  man  and  his  i 
wife  were  struck  in  bed,  the  latter  lying  for 
some  time  insensible.   Noiu  of  the  furniture  in 
the  room  in  which  thev  were  sleeping  was  ,i 
injured,  but  the  stone  sinlc  in  the  Idtchen  was  ,1 
shattered  to  pieces.   In  Ely  Lane,  Tunbridge  [| 
Wells,  the  lightning  struck  a  oott^,  breaking   :  j 
pictures,  damanng  ceiling,  and  smashing  panes  ' 
of  glass  and  a  chimney  minw.  AhoEsegnsiog 
upon  the  rocks  at  Denny  Bottom  either  fc^ 
being  frigfatenedj  or  was  knodked  or  swept 
down  from  the  rocks,  and  was  fetallj  hnrt. 
Tiie  li^tning  over  the  whole  range  of  the  | 
storm  scorched  flowers,  corn,  espeoally  oats 
and  barley,  although  the  damage  was  lak  con- 
siderable; and  it  positively  benefited  the  hop 
bines,  by  debarrassuig  them  of  noxioos  insects. 

The  iall  of  hulstones  is  a  notable  thin^  in  ! 
thunderstorms.   Vapours  hot  enough  to  Tuse 
metals,  and  vapours  frosen  into  tee,  come  into 
collision,  or  proximity,  in  these  storms.  Con- 
flicts of  temperature  must  play  a  part  in  them. 
X  have  never  been  lucky  enough  to  hear  it,  ;| 
but  some  people  sz^  they  can  near  a  hissing- 
sound  when  lightmng  and  rain  are  meet- 
ing together  in  the  air.  Many  beautifnl  ohser-  : 
vations  have  been  made  upon  the  six-sided  ^ 
crystals  of  snow,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
upou  the  forms  and  sizes  of  hailstones.  Mois- 
ture cooled  on  plants,  is  called  dew;  run  into 
drops  in  the  air,  rain ;  frosen,  snow;  and  snow 
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adhering  loovelj,  in  sizes  from  pins*  heads  to 
very  large  eggs,  is  called  hallstoues ;  when  ad- 
hering solidlj  and  beooming  slippery,  it  is  ice. 
'iHovr,  it  is  surely  a  notable  thing  that  furnace 
heat,  and  ice  coIi)>  should  hotli  figure  together  in 
electrical  storms.  Brave  observers  in  balloons 
can  rise  from  the  sweltering  heat  of  a  July 
afternoon  In  a  Torm  summer,  into  a  snow-storm, 
in  a  brief  time ;  bat  in  this  J une  storm,  showing 
how  liij;h  the  aiirial  stir  had  moouted,  there  was 
«  meeting  of  fire  and  ice. 

The  ram  and  hail  of  deotrical  storms  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  luminous.  "  I  have  twice  ob- 
served," said  Bergman,  writing  to  the  Boyal 
Society  in  1761,  "  nia  fall  of  such  a  character 
that  everything  sparkles  at  its  contact,  and  the 
ground  seems  to  be  covered  by  waves  of  fire." 
In  1773  thunder  and  lightning  were  accom- 
panied with  rain,  every  drop  of  which  darted 
lire  on  reaching  the  earth.  M.  Poaumot,  after 
being  in  the  rain  of  a  thunder-storm  at  Titi 
Gauche,  on  shaking  the  rain  from  the  rim  of  his 
hat,  observed  tl.at  on  meeting  the  rain  falling 
from  the  clouds  the  collision  struck  out  sparks 
of  fire.  The  Abbd  Bratholin,  riding  from 
Brignai  to  Lyons,  saw  the  rain  and  hail  flash 
light  on  striking  the  metal  of  hu  saddle.  On 
the  35th  of  January,  1SS2,  some  miners  at 
Freyber^  told  LamjNidius  that  they  had  seen 
small  liail  falling  during  a  thunder-storm  which 
vras  luminous  on  the  ground. 

But  the  terror  of  these  storms  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  heat  there  is,  flies  about  in 
them  n-ith  the  greatest  known  swiftness.  A 
«ase,  the  particolars  of  which  I  investigated  at 
Seaford,  illustrates  this  fact. 

On  tlie  13th  of  December,  1856,  tw^  joung 
men,  named  Green  and  Parks,  sought  shelter 
from  a  thunder-storm  in  Ade's  Mtll,  Seaford. 
;   The;  went  into  tlie  uppermost  part  of  the  mill 
vitU  the  miUa,  whose  name  was  Hilton.  A 
little  after  mid^daj  the  hghtning  entered  one 
of  the  small  windows  in  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  mill,  and  prostrated  all  three.  For 
some  time  they  were  idl  lyiiu^  inseusible.  Hil- 
I   toil,  least  hurt,  came  to  himself  first,  and, 
I   after  arousing  the  others,  crawled  down  to 
the  door  ia  search  of  assistance.   The  first 

g;rsou  he  saw  was  a  shepherd  of  the  name  of 
icknell,  walking  towards  Seaford,  and  to  him 
j  he  called  for  help.  On  seeing  their  condition, 
Picknell  exclaimed,  "  Why,  you  have  all  been 
struck  by  lightning  \"  Green  was  so  far  from 
,  being  aware  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  that 
I  as  he  recovered  consciousness  he  began  w(uider- 
I  ing  "  if  there  could  have  been  anything  in  a 
I  glass  of  beer  he  bad  drunk,  which  could  have 
I  affected  him  in  this  way."  They  all  entreated 
I    Picknell  to  rub  their  legs ;  when  he  did  so,  their 

I  black  charred  flesh  came  off  iu  his  hands.  Pro- 

I I  curing  a  cart,  shepherd  Picknell  carried  tlio  poor 
'  sufferers,  one  by  one,  in  his  lap,  slippiug  down 
I  the  steep  steps  inside  and  outside  the  mill. 
\    Parks,  having  suffered  in  no  vital  part,  eventually 

recovered,  and  id  now  alive.   After  apparently 
recovering  from  his  dreadful  burns,  Hilton  died 
I   three  jears  afterwards.  The  fate  of  Green  was 


remarkable.  He  recovered  from  all  his  bums, 
except  one  behind  his  neck.  He  was  fearfijlly 
burned  to  the  bone  on  his  riglit  leg,  and  on  his 
foot  and  roniid  his  ankle,  as  the  remains  of  his 
blue  cotton  stocking  still  sliow.  He  was  burned 
black,  all  over  his  breast.  The  iron  in  his  heavy 
shoes  had  probably  something  to  do  with  this 
intense  burning  oi  his  foot  and  leg ;  and  per- 
haps the  burn  upon  his  breast,  and  the  ^tal 
wound  behind  his  neck,  owed  their  severity  to 
the  metals  composing  his  watch  and  chain.  The 
silver  case  of  his  watch  was  melted  by  the 
lightning'  for  a  length  along  the  edge  of  more 
than  haS  an  inch,  where  it  holds  the  glass ;  and 
the  melted  silver  had  run  into  the  form  of  a 
small  round  globule.  The  links  of  his  watch- 
chain,  composed  of  silvered  copper,  were  vola- 
tilised at  two  places.  One  of  tliese  places,  no 
doubt,  was  where  the  chain  passed  over  his  neck. 
He  seemed  to  get  quite  well,  all  his  wounds 
Iiavii^  healed,  except  the  one  about  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  piece  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  On 
the  fourth  of  March,  nearly  three  months  after 
the  storm,  he  was  standing  on  the  beach  chat- 
ting with  some  girls,  when  one  of  them  asked, 
"  Are  yon  cross,  Robert  V  and  he  answered, 
"Do  I  look  cross?"  Immediately  after,  he 
clutched  hold  of  her  shoulder  to  support  him- 
self, and  the  next  instant  fell  down  de»d.  That 
little  wound  behind  his  neck  was  above  what 
Flourens  calls  the  vital  knot  or  brain  of  respi- 
ration. The  'inference  of  the  danger  of  having 
metal  chains  round  the  neck  during  thunder- 
storms, is  too  obvious  to  require  mentioning. 
The  coroner's  jury,  in  accordance  witli  the  me- 
dical evidence,  said  that  young  Kobert  Green 
died  of  disease  of  the  heart — a  phrase  very 
serviceable  to  general  practitioners.  But  the 
physiologist  will  find  proofs  enough  that  he 
died  &om  gangrene  having  attacked  the  small 
spot  of  grey  matter,  little  bifner  than  a  pin's 
bead,  located  between  the  third  and  fourth 
vertebrte,  and  on  which  depends  the  breath  of 
Ufe. 

The  line  of  danger,  whether  from  the  burning 
or  the  lifting  power  of  lightning,  is  the  line  of 
strong  and  oratmcted  currents  of  air.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  man  was  killed  by  lightning  at 
Bishopton  Mill,  and  the  spot  is  precisely  where 
four  paths  meet,  runuing  between  eight  high 
walls.  The  line  of  the  lightning  is  the  line  of 
the  greatest  aerial  friction.  Windmills  are  built 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  with  it  they  catch  the 
lightning.  When  Ade's  Mill  was  struck,  three 
ouier  muls  were  struck  in  the  same  storm — 
Seaford  Mill,  Wyndor  HOI,  and  a  mill  at  East- 
bourne. A  joke  is  ascribed  to  Washington 
Irving.  A  comrade  refused  to  take  shelter 
from  rain  under  a  tree,  because  he  had  promised 
his  father,  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
when  sheltering  under  a  tree,  that  he  never 
would  do  it.  "  Oh !  if  lightning  is,"  retorted 
Irving,  "in  your  family,  you  are  quite  ririit." 
But  lightning  is  in  the  family  of  trees.  They 
conspicuously  obstruct  the  aerial  currents,  and 
hence  their  exposure  to  danger.  Lightnii^  is, 
tor  the  aame  reason,  an  ^irioom  of  church 
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steeples.   Throogli  chimneys,  lightning  has  a 
way  into  most  houses,  and  therefore  it  is  wise, 
by  opening  doors  or  windows,  to  give  it  a  way 
out.    Where  the  air  is  leist  jammed  and 
packed  out  of  doois,  and  comparative  calm  pre- 
vails, there  is  least  danger.   The  principle  of 
the  ii^tning  conductor  is  to  take  admtage 
of  the  prderenoe  of  lightiung  for  metala,  and  to 
direct  it  from  the  liouse  or  ship,  by  ^ving  it 
what  it  prefers  to  sMke ;  wbUe  the  pnnciple  of 
1    the  advice  I  am  giving,  is,  to  torn  «way  the  blow 
' ;   by  foeilitating  its  coarse  through  the  air.  In 
I    France  and  Italy  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
I    tiy  to  scare  the  demon     lightatnc  away,  by 
i    ringing  the  holy  bells  in  the  churen  steeplra : 
<    superstition  thus  hoping  to  lessen  the  atrial 
danger  bj  increasing  the  aerial  distarbanoe ! 
The  belbmgers  in  tiiose  cases  ran  risks  similar 
to  the  risks  incurred  by  persons  seeking  shelter 
under  tall  trees.    Dormg  the  night  of  the 
14tji  of  April,  1718,  four-and-twenty  obarehes 
in  oue  district  of  Biittanv  were  Btraek  by  Ufriit- 
sing;  and  M.  Voatendle  remarked  tmit  um 
wne  incflisely  the  ehurohes  in  which  the  bells 
were  rang  to  drive  -the  ^bhung  away,  while 
the  churches  spared  were  precisely  those  whose 
bells  were  not  rung.    Wherever,  then,  the 
aerial  strife  is  fiereest,  there  the  danger  is 
greatest ;  and  if  we  keep  out  of  the  way  of  onr- 
.  rents  or  dnmghte.  ve  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ligUBiog. 


THE  QOUMii  MEAN. 

LooKnre  back  into  the  past,  I  see  with  the 
cna  of  memory  two  i^eets  of  caricatures  by 
Gilray,  which  are  lespeotlTely  headed,  Tbe 
Effeets  of  FbKerj,  md  llie  Sifeots  of  IrutL 
'BtBj  eiieb  oonaiBt  of  a  series  of  figures,  plaoed 
in  pairs,  with  1jie  good  old-finshioned  labels 
coming  out  of  tbek  mouths — labels  that  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ei^  imd  intention  of  the 
figures.  In  the  flattery  series,  there  is  a 
general  bot^ancy  and  happy  result ;  in  the 
Truth  series,  there  is  a  pervading  bitterness 
and  palpable  failnre.  The  young  man  in 
Frendi  revolution  dress,  wiUi  top-boots,  and 
tip-top  neckcloth,  makes  a  neat  tiit  when  he 
tells  his  old  uncle,  "Uncle,  vou're  the  best 
judge  of  hOTSflflesh  in  the  worla.  On  the  word 
of  a  sportsman,  your  new  mure  is  the  neatest 
thing  £  ever  crossed.**  For  tinde  replies: 
"Ja^,yo&  know  what's  what;  and  since  you 
admire  the  new  mare  so  mnob,  rll  make  jou  a 
present  of  her."  Also  Mrs.  Jones  comes  out 
pleasingly,  when  she  says  to  the  old  maid  with 
the  smallest  of  rauffii,  and  the  most  pinched  of 
bonnets,  "As  lovely  as  ever,  my  dear  friend ! 
I  protest  you  are  the  paragon  of  neatness !" 
The  smiling  reply  ia,  "Mrs.  Jones,  I  always 
took  you  for  a  woman  of  disoerament.  Why  do 
I  see  so  little  of  you  ?  Praj  crane  liome  with 
me,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea." 

In  the  other  pnnt  how  different  are  the  re- 
sults of  Tmth !  The  young  girl  in  a  sash  who 
exdaims  to  her  fat  relative,  "Dear  nout,  I 


protest  you  are  as  bisty  ^;ain  as  when  I  »v 
you  last !"  is  met  by  tu  moinder,  "  It  would 
be  more  beoenunff  in  yon,  lUss,  to  speak  with  m 
little  more  considentioiL  Svoybody  teUs  mc 
1  am  &Uen  away  prodij^ioaslyy  Look  at  an- 
other couple.  An  amnent  goatieman,  in  an 
easy  cliair,  and  in  the  easy  undress  of  a 
loose  wrapper,  says  to  an  ancient  in  bnokakias, 
Old  friend,  it  is  time  for  you  and  me  to  give 
over  acting  and  dressing  like  bcws!  I  an 
sixty-five,  and  you  cannot  be  much  less.'*  To 
which  the  friend,  with  screwed  up  mouth,  re- 
sponds, "I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Brown,  you 
were  never  famous  for  speaking  the  tmth.  1 
appeal  to  your  good  lady  if  I  am  more  than  five- 
and-forty." 

^at  these  caricatDres  exprae  realities  of  the 
human  oonstitn^n,  few  will  deny.  The  *'  ea'  mc, 
and  I'll  ea'  thee"  jirinoiide  is  a  beaeftcml 
ciple.  Oh,  the  misdit  of  its  infinite  diffnsmi 
through  tiie  myrim  numalonliiie  acta^  vfaose 
very  ouvin  eonititnte  the  moontains  of  tiie 
numd  woild !  Consider  how  man^  horns  there 
are  in  tiie  day,  which  the  presence  or  sbsenoe  of 
agreeable  titillation  may  convert  into  a  bless- 
ing or  a  onrse!  Reflect  what  it  would  be  to  be 
always  rubbed  the  wrong  way!  Amanm^tdie 
of  it.  And  it  would  be  to  bis  credit,  to  die  of  it. 
So  admirably  eonstitnted  are  we,  our  neigb- 
bour's  good  opinion  is  essential  to  oar  vitality. 
And  how  should  our  neighbour  shCFV  his  good 
opinion  F  How,  but  )jj  studying  to  please,  and 
by  studying  the  art  of  {^easing ;  for  it »  au  art. 
flattery, quotha!  Kindlyfeelin&sajl!  Ifaman 
thinks  it  worth  his  whilietolatttt  me,  diat  isin 
itself  a  flattery,  and  shows  tender  eonsideratioa 
for  me.  But,  if  he  thinks  it  voth  hb  while  to 
flatter  me  well,  his  beaevdeDoe  tomrds  ve 
assumes  a  higher  aspect,  and  becomes  sablime. 
If  he  bm  it  on  tenderly,  if  he  avoids  the  gross- 
ness  of  flattering  me  to  my  face,  aod  only 
whispers  my  praise  to  a  third  pencm,  that  it  may 
come  gently  round  to  me,  I  say,  Qod  bless  him, 
for  he  is  a  good  man !  Men  called  sincere  are 
not  good  men ;  neither  indeed  are  tb^  sincere. 
At  best  they  only  seek  a  vent  for  their  own  ill 
tempers.  Ajid  then  some  of  the  moet  artful 
men  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  in 
by,  bad  attained  the  snmmit  of  the  An  odandi 
artem  by  covering  their  diqilioi^  with  a  mask 
of  brosquerie. 

fiat  the  golden  mean  b  diffionlt  to  fait  A 
man  may  be  tickled,  as  eertaiidy  as  lie  may  be 
ckwed,  to  de^.  Between  the  Boatatici  and 
tlie  Depreoiatore,  between  the  Cold  and  the 
Hot,  the  "airs  from  Heaven,**  and  the  "Uasts 
from  Hell."  what  tonics,  diatimies,  semitUKS, 
and  demi,  semi,  quavers ! 

Now,  tlmre  are  Mn.  Bliss  and  her  daogfaters. 
Theu-  praise  is  a  perpetxud  bypeibde;  in  tiwir 
glare  of  raptures  there  is  no  more  shade  oor  pn- 
speotive  than  in  a  tea-tny  Chinese  landscape. 
In  ten  minutes  after  the  charming  widow  has 
entered  my  drawing-room  she  has  exhausted 
every  epithet  of  transport  and  wonder.  When 
she  has  dubbed  a  wretched  drawing  on  a  screen 
"  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  1-  fe  !**  what 
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I  Kiumu  to  be  swd  iar  mj  Saln^  Bosa,  Trhioti 
is  mr  own  joy  wad  pride  P 

wlule  stea.  Bliai  renders  me  anything  but 
blissM,  tlie  dtvglitws  of  BHw,  paytBg  tbe 
wtnnest  oeort  to  my  wifie,  mtke  my  poor  dear 
Agnes  blush  crimsoD,  rs  if  some  deep  iron; 
were  at  the  bottom  of  amh  exclamations  as, 
"  Oh,  what  a  sweet  dress !  Where  did  you  get 
it  P  Who  is  your  dressmiker  P  Oh,  what  an 
exquisite  brooch  1  Do  let  me  see  it  nearer !" 
When  the  robe  ia  gii^ham,  and  the  brooch  a 
common  shell-cameo ;  and  the  Bltss  girls  them- 
selves "walk"  (or  sit)  "in  sillc  attire,  and  wear 
no  end  of  Hunt  and  Boskell !  Bat  I  am  snre 
they  never  mean  to  quiz,  and  that  they  are  justly 
popolar. 

PeriiqiB,  as  the  last  eestuies  of  the  Bliss 
ladies  are  fading  tlmiagh  the  door,  the  same 
door  admits  the  knr  gnywl  of  Hr.  Kill,  who 
widks  in  at  the  head  of  liis  family.  JSr.  Kill  is 
a  tall  tliin  i^ust  feorety-looking  man,  with  a 
fernty  note,  and  ferrety  e^es  of  a  pale  red 
round  the  rims.  Tbe  ferrety  nose  andthe  ferrety 
eyes  p(^e  and  pry  into  everything  ;  but  the 
latter  organs  possess  the  facnny  which  Walter 
Scott  attributes  to  tite  mad  maiden  in  tbe  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  they  "seem  all  to  mark,  yet 
naught  to  spy;"  for  in  thrar  most  restless  action 
(and  their  actttm  is  restless)  they  preserve  a 
blankness  wMoh  denotes  that  not  an  object  is  to 
them  worth  the  trouble  of  speculation.  TheNills 
are  siloit  people.  There  are  some  who  talk  you 
dead:  there  are  some  who  kUl  tou  by  silence. 
Of  the  two,  I  almost  thuJt  I  nreier^-always  ex- 
cepting when  Mr.  Bark  Nosywne  calls  on  me— 
the  ineontinent  of  speech  to  toe  retentive.  When 
A  man  has  bnilt  a  new  libraiy,  or  a  new  pigsty, 
-when  he  has  phmted  a  ib>tree,  or  plantea  a  fiag- 
Btaff,  he  wants  a  flowing  Hbation  of  sympathy 
npoii  his  work.  Harmless  wish  I  Who,  in  this 
thorny  worid,  would  not  lend  that  wish  a  tielping 
hand!  Mr.  Kill  -would  not:  Mrs.  Kill  would 
not :  Mr.  Kill,  jvnior,  and  the  two  Miss  Kills 
-woTild  not.  Marrellous  ntdty!  It  is  not,  in- 
deed,  wonderfol  that  tlie  o&pring  should  re- 
semble either  parent;  bat  that  Mrs.  KUl  tbe 
red  and  tbin,  skonld  be  like  "iSx.  Kill  tiie  pale 
and  stout,  is  a  matrimonial  miraole>  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  wrought  by  eleetire  alBi^y,  and  years 
of  ebmpudon^ip- 

Xo  the  above  two  classes  of  humimit;  who 
respectively  admire  all,  and  nothing,  and  whom 
■we  mi^y  ciill  the  overloaders  and  the  imder- 
londera  of  the  great  social  balance,  may  be  added 
th«  comparers,  who  never  praise  an  o^ect  with- 
out being  reminded  of  sometbing  else  they  have 
seen.  Mrs.  Secundum  goes  into  transports  at 
your  pond :  but  she  has  seen  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva. "Ah.thatwff^Bublime!"  Before  the  little 
picturesque  cascade  in  your  grounds.  Miss  Secun- 
dum pauses — first  in  silent — then  in  speaking 
ecstasy.  Beautiful,  beantifnl!  Host  poetic! 
It  reminds  me  of  that  fell  near  dear  Keswick, 
the  cataract  of  Lodoie,  abont  whidi  Southey 
•vrote  80  graniUy.  *  How  does  the  water  come 
down  at  ibodore.'  "  Tbe  Twisters,  who  some- 
times come  to  see  ns,  arc  dso  comparers,  bat 


they  improve  the  Secondoms,  bv  setting  up, 
beside  every  o^ect  tfaerradmire,  an  objeot  utteny 
and  wildly  different.  l%ey  would  seom-to  com- 
pare a  molehill  to  a  mountain,  rather  would 
they  boldly  compare  a  momitMn  to  a  saucepan. 
Your  carpet,  which  is  "  Charming !  charming," 
makes  them  cry  out,  "Have  yon  seen  tbe  pic- 
tore-gallery  of  the  Louvre  P  You  ask  Miss 
Twister  if  she  is  not  delighted  with  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King.  To  which  she  replies, 
"  Lovely  I  But  nave  yon  heard  Gonnod*s 
Paostr 

Kelt  in  my  list  come  the  Blunderers,  who 
ssibly  do  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  any 
more  than  pigs  in  a  garden  mean  to  hurt  yonr 
flowers.  X^,  somehow  or  other,  they  do  it. 
Though  not  spiteful,  they  are  scarcely  kind 
hearted ;  nay,  n  tact,  that  rare  quality,  be  but 
the  blossom  of  kindly  feeling,  they  are  smely 
not  kmd  hearted.  Self-ooMpied,  and  doing  all 
for  Belf-glorificBti<m,  they  have  no  eyes  for  others. 
Snch  is  Jack  ?ulhop,  who,  by  an  insthict  one 
might  almost  call  dexterity,  stnmbles  upon  the 
sore  places  of  everybody's  soul.  Yet  be  takes 
a  coarse  interest  in  you—claps  vou  on  tlic  back, 
and  linmiliates  yon  in  a  frieniuy  manner.  To 
the  author  of  a  stiQ-bom  poem  he  will  sar, 
What  a  pity,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  world 
has  taken  no  notice  of  yonr  book !"  To  a  mau 
who  is  getting  to  the  shadyside  of  sixty,  he  will 
set  forth  the  blessings  of  old  age,  and  recom- 
mend Cioero  de  Senectnte.  Jaw's  presence  in 
a  ^endly  party  spoils  tbat  friendly  pai'tv.  By 
dint  of  his  free  and  easy  boistereasness,  be  pro- 
duces a  cottstiaiot  in  others;  and  by  force  of 
frantic  distea^on,  puts  everybody  else  into  an 
imnvtural  posture.  Save  me  from  that  man  at 
a  dinner-party  \  I  might  be  bis  butt — Tor  he 
always  kat  a  tnitt.  And  out  of  sheer  affeotion 
(when  he  is  in  a  good  temper)  he  never  takes 
his  eyes,  nor  his  voice,  from  the  poor  batt,  but 
patronises  bim  to  ^t  frightful  extent,  all 
through  dinner,  that- it  woula  have  been  a  more 
delicate  attention-  ti^  have  garrotted  him  from 
behind,  with  the  dluaer^npkinj  when  he  took 
his  sent. 

Yet,  was  I  better  olf  the  other  evening  at  tlie 
solemn  eating  given  Lord  Mastic,  whoi  I 
was  indigestiwv  closed  m  between  LadyFleedle 
and  Professor  Toady  ?  Ladylleedle,  who  wants 
to  be  polite  to  everybody,  but  blunderingly 
aJfronts  everybody,  because  she  is  blmd  imd 
deaf;  Professor  Toady,  who  sets  off  his  iunkw- 
imni  to  the  Great,  by  offe^ive  rodeness  to  the 
Little.  If  Toady  is  a  warning,  Lady  Heedle  is 
an  awfol  revdation.  In  her  mistakes,  the  whole 
hollow  mechanism  of  the  world,  with  tbe  plaster 
worn  off,  is  revealed.  The  dial-plate  of  her 
society-watch  is  gone,  and  the  hands  go  their 
distracted  rounds  over  wild  wheels  andbroken 
springs.  With  Professor  Toady  I  had  been 
talking  of  spirit  tapping,  and  I  had  vented 
the  very  original  remade  that  "Some  people 
thought  it  WW  the  work  of  the  devil !"  on  which 

ILady  Fleedle  os^ed  oat,  "  Ah,  dear  man,  I  knew 
him  intim^fy  t  Is  be  dead  F  What  a  loss  to 
the  world!**  On  the  other  side  of  Lady  Fleedic, 
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Dr.  Basby  was  pompoosl;^  enunciating  verses, 
vhich  in  hia  time,  ne  said,  vere  coniidered 
mttj,  and  miglit  still  be  aids  to  a  sclioolboy's 
memory: 

Qai,  qam,  qnod, 
Fetch  me  the  rod  I 
Hie,  bee,  hoe, 
Lay  him  on  the  block.  ■ 

When  Lady  Fleedle,  just  makiag  out  that  there 
vrsji  metre  aSoat,  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes, 
drew  out  her  poeket-hanukerchief,  and  vritli  a 
well-executed  tear,  exclaimed,  "  How  affecting ! 
It  reminds  me  of  Lord  Ly  ttleton's  epitaph  on  his 
wife,  'Speak,  dead  Maria!'"  On  the  other 
aide  of  me,  I  was  edified  by  Toady's  alternations 
between  abject  flattery  to  a  lord  next  him,  and 
snapping  replies  towards  myself,  who  am  no- 
body. ^'  Yes,  my  lord,  indeed,  as  you  say,  all  the 
writers  of  tlie  Essays  and  Reviews  shonld  be 
turned  out  of  the  Church,  and  their  works  burnt 
by  the  hands  ofthe  common  hangman.  Your  lord- 
ship's erudition  and  profound  piety  entitle  vou 
to  decide  on  the  subject,  if  any  one  may."  Tnen 
to  me  (we  had  only  been  discussing  a  pudding') ; 
"  No !  Tt  wants  more  lemon !"  Then  to  tue 
lord:  "My  lord,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  I 
You  are  profoondly  right.  A  glass  of  cham- 
pagne is  quite  the  true  thing  after  gooseberry 
fool." 

Come  out  of  the  drawing-rooms  and  dining* 
lulls  "  of  dazzling  light,"  to  take  your  ease  at 
your  inn,  or  to  dawdle  into  shops  to  make  pur- 
chases. Exchange  those  whom  you  try  to  please, 
for  those  whose  business  is  to  please  yov,  are 
you  in  a  more  agreeable  atmospuere,  or  ratlier, 
are  you  not  still  haunted  by  the  poco-pin,  and 
the  j)oco-meno  of  life  P  Where  is  the  perfect 
Waller  ?  He  ia  a  myth !  Seek  him  not  abroad, 
neither  at  home.  Have  you  yet  discovered — I 
never  have — which  ia  worse :  the  fulsome  and 
familiar,  or  the  uncivil  and  the  stiff-necked? 
The  officious  foreign  waiter,  or  the  native  cold 
flabby  commodity  of  our  best  of  isles  ?  Look 
at  him  of  the  Khine,  with  his  pomaded  hair, 
glaring  eye-glass,  and  stupendous  watch-chain, 
who  mil  "spike  Inglis"  (aa  he  phrases  it), 
who  announces  the  name  of  each  disiias  he  sets 
it  before  you,  calling  cauliflower,  "coal-floors," 
and  roast  mutton,  "  sheep's  brat ;"  who  suffo- 
cates you  with  hia  overwhelming  attentions. 
Is  he  not  nauseous  P  But,  may  he  not  possibly, 
in  virtue  of  his  good  intent,  be  a  shade  less  pro- 
voking than  the  Britisli  waiter  in  a  clerical 
choker,  known  to  an  "Uncommercial  Tra- 
veller," whose  whole  pale  demeanour  declares 
yoor  coming  to  kis  hotel  to  be  a  piece  of  im- 
pertinence, and  who,  at  one  o'clock,  tells  your 
Hungriness  there  will  be  a  "  Tabble  Dot  at 
five,  and  he  can  serve  you  nothing  before  P 

Then,  as  to  shops.  Tlie  other  day  I  entered 
££r.  Bagman's,  the  stationer's,  to  make  nUher  a 
considerable  putohase  of  writing^piq>er  and  enve- 
lopes. A  dark  scdemn-visaged  man  stood  be- 
liind  the  counter,  who  eyed  me  steadily,  but  did 
not  even  ask  me  what  my  business  was.  Tlie 
steady  eyes  had  a  mesmeric  effect  on  me,  and 
the  Bueiuje  confused  my  thonghts,  until  I  really 


did  not  know  why  I  had  entered  that  shop.  I 
moved  uoeasily.  Then,  the  steady  eyes  htan 
to  move,  and  to  watch  me,  and  to  say,  *'  Are 
you  come  here  to  steal  something  P"  At  hut. 
with  a  snap,  like  machinery,  the  great  Baj^man 
uttered  the  awful  words,  "  Your  business, 
sir  f"  My  stammering  ton^e  hardly  faltered 
out— for,  like  the  eleetro-biolt^ised,  I  had  by 
tliat  time  almost  forgotten  my  own  name — 
"Cream-laid,  wire-wore — wbo-is-it's — patent  en-  ' 
vclopea.  That  manThing-nm-me's-in-th-Strand's 
magnum-bonum  pens."  "  How  many  F"  asks 
Bagman,  in  an  awful  voice :  this  time  omitting 
tlie  sir.  "  How  many  each  P"  I  could  not 
bring  out  how  many!  "Thomas,  serve  this 
genUmaii*  (the  last  word  umiit^ablj  toned), 
said  tbe  embodied  finn  of  Ri^aa;  and,  hanng 
consigned  me  to  the  young  man  (to  mj  great 
relief),  turned  his  eyes  once  more  on  vacaney 
instead  of  my  face. 

More  awful  is  the  female  of  this  class,  who 
folds  her  fat  arms  upon  the  prominence  below  her 
waist,  won't  help  you  to  get  number  seven  and  a  ' 
half  when  you  buy  your  gloves,  but  sUods  reso- 
lutely quiet,  magmfioently  indiffereut,  with  a  , 
look  (probably  out  of  wmdow)  which  means, 
being  interpreted,  "  I  don't  care  whether  yoa 
buy  or  not.  Should  you  happen  to  buy,  her 
"  Thank  you !"  is  a  dose  of  oobquintida  to  the  i 
ear.  Is  there  no  medium  behrea  these  under- 
loaders  and  the  overloading  tenth  qf  a  man  (for 
he  must  be  less  than  a  taUor),  who,  when  I  go 
with  my  daiwhter  to  Dasher's,  keeps  talking  on, 
"  What  shall  I  show  you  P  What  is  the  next  .' 
article  P  No  trouble  at  all !  Nothing  more  thia 
morning  P"  and,  all  the  time,  busy  with  hands 
aa  with  tongue,  unfdds  a  dozen  bales  ttf  goods 
when  Bmma  would  rather  see  only  one,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  meek  protestations,  climbs  to  the 
highest  shelf,  dives  to  the  lowest  cellarage, 
makes  drawers  fly  open  with  a  magie  touch, 
and  deluges  my  dear  astounded  girl  in  a  flood  of 
ribands,  which  he  seems  to  bring  out  of  nothing, 
aa  if  he  were  a  conjuror.  Hien,  as  we  stumble 
out  into  the  street,  his  voiee  puisnes  us  with 
aa  many  notes  of  obligation  as  though  Enma.*s 
pennyvwth  (tf  tape  bad  aared  him  from  utter 
ruin. 

Yet,  after  all,  since  nothing  is  pofect  on 
eartli,  my  heart  is  with  the  overloadera^  becanse 
my  youthful  memory  is.  A  fenude  orerioader, 
especially  if  pretty,  is  a  pleasant  being.  Can 
I  forget  thee,  Jane  Ferry,  deftest  of  seam- 
stresses, pearl  of  hosieresses,  cream  most  miracu- 
lous of  gloveressesP  Well  did  the  gownsmen 
of  Trinity  College  know  thy  shop,  the  empwinm 
of  news,  where  others'  tonnes  were  set  a-going 
by  the  ready  prattle  of  thme  own  \  Weil  did 
they  appreciate  thy  comfortable  comforta% 
overlappmg  the  chimes  in  the  throat  of  a  Dread- 
nought, when  a  day  at  Newmarlcet  was  in  Tier, 
and  tandems  dared  the  ohiUing  blast — thy  gkms, 
such  a  capital  fit  at  the  race-ball — thy  ahirts, 
moulded  well  to  the  brave  bcoad  chest  of  youth ! 
Ah,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  was  iu  tbee,  Jsne 
Perry,  tliat  thou  wouldest  never  send  in  a  loU, 
but,  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  things  didat 
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tiemblci  bluah,  and  quaver,  "Oli,  pra7,dear  Bir, 
don't  mention  it !"  Yet  thou  didst  prosper ! 
Donbtlna,  HeftTen  did  prosper  thee,  young  fair 
miow,  with  one  sveet  child,  little  Am;,  the 
EOvnsmeD's  pet!  Blessings  on  thee  for  the 
kindest,  gentwst,  truest  of  flatterers ! 


MAJOR  MONSOON'S  TIGER  STORY. 

"Thask  Toa,  I  think  I'll  take  another 
cheroot,  old  fellow — they're  a  first-rate  brand, 
but  not  quite  the  sort  I  keep  for  my  own 
smoking — and  pass  the  brandy ;  tnank  you ;  your 
brandy's  good  brandy,  but  not  vety  good  brandy. 
One  can't  expect  it  at  the  sea-side." 

The  major  took  another  cheroot  from  the 
frail  but  odorous  dark  cedar-box,  bound  with 
red,  and  he  also  condescendingly  filled  himself  a 
peculiarlr  stiff  third  tumbler  of  brandy-aud- 
water.  I  say  brandy-<r«(/-water,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  scarcely  correct,  for,  as  lie  told  me,  ever 
since  a  fit  of  bydrojihobia  at  KoUywallah,  up 
at  tlie  loot  of  tlie  Hill  Country,  lie  had  had 
a  strong  dislike  to  water,  and  a  grateful  re- 
edleetion  of  the  brandy  wluch  bad  preserved  his 
Taluable  life. 

The  major  was  a  fiill-liabited  middle-sized 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  bruised  fiattish  red 
fiice,  rather  staring  blue  eyes,  with  a  noisy  good- 
homonred  impudent  manner  that  notliing  could 
daoHt.   He  wore  a  straw  liat  and  blue  baud,  au 
immense  gilt  double  eye-glass  tied  with  a  broad 
black  ribbon,  a  loose  light  suit  of  a  pale  nankeen 
'   colour,  very  small  dancing-shoes,  and  carried 
a  large  silrer-monnted  Fenang  "  lawyer."  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  picked  up  the  gallant  ot&cer, 
hut  on  the  eighth  day  of  my  stay  in  Hamagate 
I  bad  got  so  tired  of  shrimp,  raffles,  bathing, 
using  a  tdeaoope,  and  slopping  about  on  weedy 
Todo,  that  I  had  begun  to  low  out  for  a  com- 
panion on  the  Esplanade  seats.  But  he  whom  I 
looked  for  in  rain  tiiere,  met  me  unsought,  in 
the  billiard-rooms  on  the  cliff.   At  that  genteel 
establisbmeut,  I  found  the  major  laughing,  talk- 
ing, telling  stories,  executing  unpandleled  can- 
nons^ betUng  condescendingly  with  very  juvenile 
boating-men,  and  drinking  brandy-pawnee  at 
some  young  amateur  commodore's  expense,  with 
a  manner  as  totalhr  free  from  pride  as  it  was 
radiant  with  the  urbanity  of  the  officer  and  the 
traveller. 

The  major  was  one  of  those  indescribable  men 
vho  can  be  seen  an^  day  between  four  and  dark 
looking  into  the  cigar-shops  in  Recent-street, 
or  lounging  about  the  doors  of  billiani-ioomB  in 
lidcester-square,  doung  tm  seats  in  St  James's 
Fftrk,  or  reading  the  American  news  with  a 
severe  air  in  Wild's  reading-room :  an  indefinite 
man  of  indefinite  occupations.  An  idler  tired 
of  bimself  could  not,  however,  have  discovered 
a  more  talkative,  chnry,  rattling,  good-natured 
companion  than  the  major.  He  Iiad,  like  my- 
self, apparently  found  Kamsgate  dull,  for  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  eoltivating  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  tana,  as  he  lodged  laily  three  ooofs  from 


me  in  Seaside-terrace,  there  was  seldom  an 
evening  whw  the  m^or  did  not  drop  in  to 
take  his  coffee,  and  smoke  bis  agar  on  my 

balcony. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  evening  of  our  acquaint- 
ance that  the  muor,  having  lighted  his  foartli  che- 
root, and  mixed,  as  I  have  said,  his  third  glass 
of  brandy-and-water,  sank  down  luxuriously  in  a 
rocking-cliair,  tucked  his  legs  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion (tor  I  should  mention  that  he  was  a  little 
lame)  on  a  second  chau-,  and,  with  on  air  of 
almost  suhanio  enjoyment,  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing stoi;  of  one  of  bis  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  hnnting-field : 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  major,  "I 
commanded  a  detaciiment  of  my  native  regi- 
ment, The  Fighting  Half-Hundred  (as  we  were 
called,  from  our  behaviour  in  the  Burmese  war), 
at  a  little  village  called  Kollvwallafa,  in  the  nort  h- 
east  comer  of  the  Jubbalgore  district  of  tlie 
Bengal  Presidency.  It  was  near  a  jungle,  full 
of  tigers ;  and,  as  we  soonpnt  down  the  paltry 
tax  riots  that  had  brought  us  to  KoUywallah, 
and  time  began  to  hang lieavy  on  our  hands,  I 
and  Twentyman,  the  only  other  officer,  na- 
turally took  to  tujer-bunting,  which  exciting 
amusement  soon  became  a  passion  with  us. 
In  six  mouths  there  was  not  a  ryot  at  EoUy- 
wallah  who  did  not  know  me  as  'The  Great 
Sliikarrce,*  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent 
the  people  from  worshippio'j  mc  and  my  hunt- 
ing-elcpliant,  '  Ranicliunder.* 

"  One  morning,  when  Twentyman  was  down 
with  jungle  fever,  and  I  was  sitting  by  his  side 
reading  him  Charles  O'Malley  in  the  balcony  of 
our  bungalow,  which  gave  on  the  cantonment,  I 
heard  a  great  noise  as  of  a  crowd  of  natives 
trying  to  force  their  way  la  past  my  native 
servants.  Poor  Twentyman,  who  was  fretful 
with  want  of  sleei),  beginning  to  groan  and 
complain  at  the  noise,  I  ran  out  with  my  biff 
hunting-whip,  and,  licking  the  ni^rs  A& 
round,  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  making 
such  a  cursed  noise. 

"'Choop  mho  ekdum*  ('be  silent  immedi- 
ately'), I  snouted. 

"  The  old  khitmntgar,  an  old  grey-bearded 
fellow  who  had  been  butler  to  my  fatlicr  the 
general,  came  salaaming  forward  when  lie  saw 
me,  and  said ; 

"•Sahib,  sahib,  the  country  people  from 
Moonje  have  come  to  ask  sahib  to  come  and 
shoot  a  white  tiger — a  man-eater — who  has 
already  killed  au  old  woman,  six  children,  and 
ten  bullocks.' 

"  Out  I  went,  just  as  I  was,  in  my  slippers,  and 
sure  enough  at  the  gate  of  the  compound,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  there  were  about  a  hundred 
natives,  salaaming,  and  tom-tomming,  and  pray- 
ing Hahadeo  to  soften  the  sahib's  heart,  and 
induce  him  to  Malm  to  them  and  come  and  kill 
the  white  tiger.  I  promised  to  do  wliat  I  could, 
if  they  would  supply  beaters,  and  would  be  ready  _ 
at  the  jungle  next,day  with  their  nsual  heath^i- ' 
ish  and  unsportsmanlike  paraphernalia  of  native 
drums,  bells,  horns,  and  metal  pans  with  stones 
in  them.  Off  they  vent  throwing  somersaolta. 
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aiid  shouting  like  duldreu,  calliiig  me  every 
blessed  name  they  eould  lay  tUeir  Uaads  on,  and 
promising  to  muster  in  force  at  the  plaoe  ap- 
pointed, though  they  were  half  of  them  tiger 
worshippers  at  Moonje,  and  would  not  have  let 
me  kilf  the  animal  it'  lie  hadn't  turned  a  *  man- 
eater.' 

"  Back  I  went  to  Twentyman,  who  waa  sitting 
up  in  hed,  more  cheerfol,  eating  some  fniit. 

" '  What's  the  row  F'  said  be,  quite  in  his  old 
voice. 

"  I  tdd  him  that  the  peof^  of  Iftxiaie  wanted 
me  to  1^  and  kill  A  '  maiMateE,'  bat  I  didn't 
like  leaTing  him. 

"'Thett  you  go,  old  boy.*  said  be.  '£or  Dr. 
Johnson  came  in  jnat  as  yon  left,  and  says  I'm 
twice  the  man  I  was  yesterday  ;  I'll  get  along 
well  enough  with  a  book  and  n  ch»oot  or  two.' 

"  '  And  mar  I  take  your  doable  -  barrelled 
Iweech-loadtr  r 

'"Of  coarse;  aaytbitu;  I  have,  ^Consooo. 
Johnson  says,  2£oQnie  has  been  full  of  tigers  ever 
since  the  last  BaiaU  took  to  preserving  them, 
and  made  it  deatn  to  kill  one ;  bat,  for  God's 
sake,  Monsoon,  take  care  of  yourself!  Those 
man-eaters  are  no  joke,  and  if  I  were  you  I 
would  rule  to  Fooiiabjali  and  get  Simpaou  aud 
Dever  to  go.' 

"'No,'  said  I,  'Twentyman.  Tiiis  is  an 
affair  of  danger ;  I'll  stalk  the  beast  alcae. 
There  shall  be  no  Englishman  bat  myself  to 
share  the  glory.' 

" '  Vou  are  a  plucky  feUow,  Monsoon,'  said 
Tven^nnan.  'As  you  like,  bat,  for  my  own 
patt^  I'd  rather  bare  one  Ea^i^unm  than  a 
thousand  of  those  noisydeTils,  wUb  their  infernal 
drums  and  hoin&  They'd  spoil  an  angel's 
shooting.' 

"  The  rest  of  that  da;  I  spent  in  preparing  for 
the  tiger  camp^gn  at  Moonje.  I  put  on  my 
red-brown  shooti^-coat^  made  of  staff  of  that 
peculiar  dry  leaf  colooi  usually  worn  by  Indian 
tiger-lmntOT.  and  wbidi  Iwas  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Presideno}].  The  plan  of  this  coat 
was  my  own  inrention ;  it  had  fourteen  pockete, 
each  destined  for  a  special  purpose,  and  never 
used  for  any  other.  It  held  caps,  gun-picker, 
tigers'  fat  for  greasing  locks,  spare  nip{}les,  gun- 
screw,  a  smkJl  iMwt^ack  (the  use  of  which  I  will 
tell  yon  presentiy),  a  knife  with  sixteen  blades, 
greased  patches,  iron  bullets,  cartridges,  a 
pocket-revolrer,  a  brandy-flask,  a  hunting-knife 
as  strong  as  a  btll-hook,  a  dried  tongue,  a  cigar- 
case,  a  powder-horn,  fusees,  a  sketch-book,  a 
small  key-bugle,  a  camp-stool,  and  a  few  other 
items  useful  to  a  man  of  several  resources. 

"  As  this  white  ti^er  I  was  to  iigjit  had  es- 
caped the  native  pitfi^  poison,  sprin|t-£un3,  ami 
other  stratagems  of  the  enfty  natives  of  the 
juugie  village,  I  felt  that  at  fast  I  had  met  a 
foeman  worthy  of  my  arm,  and  I  prepared  for  a 
gigantic  effort.  I  filled  Bamdmnd^'s  howdah 
with  tulwabs  (keen  oative  swords),  double- 
Bai^lled  guns,  rockets,  and  »boar-spears ;  so 
that,  keeping  that  sagacious  animal  near  me 
fastened  to  a  tree,  I  could  return  to  bim  at  any 
time  for  fresh  weapons  and  for  loadi ;  for,  even 


in  my  enthusiasm  for  the  ohase,  I  did  not  fo^t 
some  eold  fowls  mid  t^o  or  three  bottles  of 
champagne^  Sec. ;  and  my  khansamab  (or  butler) 
waa  to  sit  in  Uie  howdah  and  attend  to  Uie  com- 
missariat and  general  stores. 

"  The  dav  came.  I  felt  a  strange  glow  oC  plea- 
sure, mingled  with  a  strange  presentiment  of 
danger  which  I  eoidd  not  snake  off,  do  what  I 
might.  However,  I  said  nothing  to  IVentyman, 
who  wished  me  every  sueoess,  wd  off  I  went  on 
Bamchunder,  who  seemed  ^ood  to  ahara  in  the 
adventiu«.  Whidi  was  more  thsn  tha  cowardly 
kliBiisamah.  was,  Cor  his  teeth  shook  like  castaiieta, 
and  he  diop{>ed  a  bottle  of  bitter  be«  in  sheer 
nervousBCss  in  packing.  At  last  we  were  ready. 

" '  Jtthlde  jao !'  ('  go  auick '),  cned  I  to  the 
mahoat ;  and  off  trotted  ud  Ramoinndet  to  tkb 
»de  of  the  Moonje  juii^c^  whore  all  the  beaten 
Iiad  assembled. 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  eveu  at  the  taking  of 
Mooltan,  there  wasn't  audi  a  gol-^nol  (1  am 
agsin  talking  Hindostanee— I  mean,  in  pue 
English,  '  row ')  as  when  about  two  hundred  of 
the  oative  felloura  b^an  to  break  into  the  jangle 
of  praus-trees  and  korinda-shmbs,  firing  match- 
locKs,  yelling  like  ■  fiends  broke  looae,  rattling 
metal  pans;  ringing  bdis,  and  blowing  Jioas : 
while  half  a  dozen  of  the  Inldesi  and  most  aetire 
of  the  beateis  woce  aest  on  to  diaA  tiees  and 

S've  notice  if  the  man-eater  stole  away  in  their 
reetion.  It  was  arranged  that  I  waa  to  lie  iu 
wait,  with  Eamchander,  oppwite  to  one  of  the 
most  tigerish  places ;  a  eroumf^  ova  a  dry  nullah 
(or  ravms),  where  three  native  postmen  bad 
been  carried  off  onooBsecutive  days  by  tlie  anne 
tiger. 

"  And  now,  again,  the  preaentunent  wei^lied 
upon  me  as  soon  sa  I  foimd  myself  alone  with 
that  miserable  fimky  old  khansamab,  who  did 
nothing  bat  mutter  prayers  from  the  Xorai^  and 
look  at  his  amulet  oT  tigo^a  daws.  Sir.  all  sorts 
of  disagreeable  anecdotes  came  fermenting  up 
in  my  mind.  I  thou^t  <i£  how  Jlqor  Bonseo, 
in  tbe  Foiij-tbird,  had  died  m  fioor  ham  of  lode* 
jaw  from  a  seratdi  he  notnei  from  a  tigH's 
claw;  and  of  how  Captain  Charters.  «  the 
Fourth  Light  In^try,  waa  found  dead  in  the 
jaagle  from  a  tiger  bite. 

"  I  had  been  particolatly  careful  with  Doatae 
Fooloo,  the  captain  of  iha  beaters,  as  to  the 
directioa  in  which  he  was  to  dnve  the  tigen, 
for  these  rascals  generally  frequent  the  same 
spot,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
should  aoou  have  my  bauds  folL 

"  *  Dostee  Fooloo,  my  boy.'  said  I,  handing 
liim  a  chmHit  (for  the  niggers  like  you  to  be 
civil  to  them),  '  be  sore  and  drive  eventiiuur 
that  is  in  the  jangle,  sou'-weateriy,  for  if  I  am 
far  aw^  from  Bamchonder  and  the  guns,  wh«a 
they  hceak  covert,  there'll  be  a  blank  spaea  left 
for  me  1^  the  mess-table  to-monow.'  When 
I  said  this,  Dortee  Poi^oo  showed  all  bis  box. 
of  teeth,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  game  %o  io 
jast  what  I  wished,  so  long  as  he  hadn't  to 
fight  the  tigers  himself. 

"Having  planted  mj  (dd  Hmw— m«h  wita 
Bamchunder,  and  tin  cold  fiiwla,  and  ciiam^ 
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paffoe,  and  tlie  double-barrelled  rifles  near  an  old 

rmi-tree,  with  strict  injanctioiiB  not  to  man, 
stole  <M  don  the  ndllah  viitk-wiuk,  as  the 

natives  say — which  means  very  gently. 

"  I  suppose  1  had  not  gone  more  than  three 
hundred  ^ards  £roiti  where  I  left  the  khan- 
samali  and  Ramchnnder,  before  a  path  to  the 
right,  trodden  down,  as  if  by  wild  boars  through 
-a  tract  of  tall,  dry,  dusty  jungle  gras^  burnt  by 
tlie  sun  to  a  pale  straw  cohmr,  attracted  my 
attention.  The  beaters  seemed  to  rouse  nothing, 
and  I  began  to  think  the  story  of  the  white 
tiger  all  a  humbog  and  a  Sam. 

"  The  pth  led  on  past  a  little  tope  of  cocoa-nut 
palm,  strung  with  miit.  Curiosity  anda  natural 
lore  of  adrenture  carrying  me  on,  I  followed  it 
for  some  hundred  yards,  till  I  saw  tlie  path  a  few 
yards  before  me  open  out  into  a  sort  of  natural 
amphitheatre,  beyond  which  lay  the  drv  bed  of 
a  small  watercourse,  the  aurrace  of  woioh,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  sir,  was  one  vast  tangle  of 
enormons  jangle  flowers— great  crimson  feuows, 
big  as  teacups,  and  smelling  of  musk  and 
patchouli ;  ropes  of  creeping  plants  binding  tree 
to  tree,  and  strung  with  scented  yellow  blos- 
soms and  trails  of  thin^  like  tulips,  only  as 
large  as  my  hat,  and  with  purple-bell  flowers 
cnrery  half  inch  dawn  the  stalk. 

"  In  a  small  open  space  surrounded  by  deep 
Moonje  grass,  and  oiUy  vbible  from  the  higher 
clump  of  ground  where  they  sunned  themsures, 
strutted  half  a  dozen  peacocks.  I  bad  inst 
knelt  down  and  covered  the  bif^t  of  then 
witli  my  rifle— a  splendid  fellow,  with  a  great 
fan-tul,  ail  green  and  purple— when,  lo  and  be* 
hold !  what  should  come  ski[^ng  from  tree  to 
tree  but  a  whole  tribe  of  monkeys,  chs^teriibg, 
chasing  each  other,  holding  each  other's  taiu, 
aud  cutting  such  capers,  that  it  was  all  I  conld 
do  to  keep  from  laugliing  out  and  spoiling  tlie 
whole  game. 

* '  I  had  acarcdy  readjusted  my  aim  which  these 
monkeys  had  thrown  out,  before,  from  out  of  the 
jungle,  close  to  me,  ran  three  little  spotted  deer 
aud  a  wild  hog,  and  began  racing  about  as 
if  tliat  ^t  was  their  regular  jAaygroni^, 
aud  yet  wiUi  a  sort  of  fascinated  stare  and 
alarm  that  made  me  suspect  mischief.  I  detnr- 
mined,  however,  co&te  que  co&te,  to  see  the 
thing  out,  so  I  drew  the  hrandy-flask  from 
my  No.  13  pocket,  and  took  a  sup  to  steady 
my  hand.  Before  I  had  put  it  back,  sure 
enough,  out  between  two  cbampo-tiees  came 
a  tremendous  beast  (£  a  boa-eonstrictor,  as 
large  round  as  a  bolster,  and  seventy  feet  long, 
if  iic  was  an  inch— his  scales  wet  and  shining 
with  the  dew,  and  he  writhing  and  undnlating 
like  an  enormous  caterpillar. 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  surprised  as  I  was, 
I  had  still  piesence  of  mind  enough  to  aim  firm 
aud  steady  at  his  nearest  eye,  thinking  wliat 
a  triumph  it  would  be  to  take  him  home  to  poor 
Twenty  man.  When  what  I  should  see  about 
tM-eiity  feet  beyond  ttiia  beast  but  some  strange 
object  waving  in  the  grass !  I  covered  it  with 
my  rifle,  and  was  just  going  to  press  the  trimer 
with  my  forefinger,  when  rheard  a  rash,  ana  an 


enormous  tiger,  clearing  the  boa^onstrictor, 
levied  a  space  of  nearly  finty  feet  (as  I  after- 
wuds  measured),  and  struck  me  to  uie  gnmnd 
before  I  could  readjust  my  piece. 
:  "  It  was  the  wsitb  tiokk— thx  kav-kateo — 
I  felt  sure  of  it  at  the  first  glance ;  a  splenclid 
fellow,  full  thirteen  feet  long,  of  a  pale  tawny 
cream  colour  striped  with  dark  brown,  his  chest 
almost  white. 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  air,  as  he  held  me  and 
^Mwk  me  in  his  mouth,  I  felt  no  pain  and  no 
tenor,  but  a  aort  of  almost  pleasant  boiumbed 
drowsiness,  aud  a  strange  curiositv  as  to  how 
the  brute  would  eat  me.  I  could  hear  the 
deer,  monk^,  and  snake  scuttle  <^  as  he 
8ho(^  me,  as  a  oat  does  a  moasa,  or  a  totxier  a 
rat.  Then  I  remember  I  txied  to  get  a  pistol 

from  pocket  No.  IS,  and  fiiinted. 

•        «        «  « 

"Befoire  I  came  to,  full  half  u  booi  waub 
have  elapsed.  There  I  lav  in  a  neat  of  drr 
Moonje  grass.  I  felt  that  the  monster  waa  still 
over  m«.  I  felt  his  pestilential  breath  on  my  face 
even  in  myswoni.  Yes,  there  he  was,  his  enor- 
mous lengthreelining  b^de  me,  bis  Griped  tail 
sweeping  across  my  face  at  every  vibration— hi* 
head  turned  from  me-  If  you'll  believe  me,  sir, 
he  had  actoaliy  munched  and  chewed  the  whole 
of  my  left  1^  from  the  toe  to  the  knee ;  he  bad 
eaten  about  three  feet  of  it,  air  (pardon  the 
awkwardness  of  the  expreaeion),  during  my 
swoon." 

"  Chewed,  "Hb^ot  Monsoon  f"  I  cried,  in  an 
ezpostulatory  voice.  "Why,  there  are  your 
two  1^  as  sound  as  mine  1" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  with- 
out a  smile  and  quite  unruffled,  holding  out  his 
left  leg  to  me  to  pinch,  "the  leg  he  munched 
was  cork  then,  aa  it  is  cork  now,  and  as  it  has 
been  ever  since.  A  caunoa-boll  took  off  its 
fleshy  predecessor  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan.  One 
happy  result  of  its  being  cork,  as  you  may 
imagine,  waSt  that  it  took  the  beast  some  time 
to  get  through,  and  Uiat  the  beast  didn't  hurt 
me  much. 

"  I  opened  my  eyes  quietly'when  I  found  what 
he  was  a^  for  he  kept  growlmg  and  anarling 
over  the  rather  indigestible  meal,  and  I  began  to 
look  round  me  to  see  where  my  rifle  was.  If 
you'll  believe  m&  sir,  there  it  lay,  full-cooked, 
not  three  inches  from  my  right  liand. 

"My  first  thought  was  to  steal  my  hand 
along  and  get  hold  of  my  rifle,  but  the  instant  I 
moved  even  a  limb,  the  beast  of  a  '  man-eater* 
began  to  growl,  and  evmced  a  dangerous  dis- 
position to  leave  my  corl#  leg  and  settle  on  the 
more  valuable  one  of  fleah.  I  therefore,  for  the 
moment,  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  resigned 
myself  to  death;  for  it  seemed  certain  that 
when  the  beast  had  finished  the  cork  leg,  aud 
began  to  taste  my  blood,  he  would  turn  rouud 
and  devour  me. 

"  I  wu  suffiffloitly  cool,  even  in  this  horrible 
emergency,  to  cast  my  eyes  round  to  see  if  I 
was  wounded.  I  found  no  wound,  but  dis- 
covered that  the  tiger  had,  in  seizing  me,  torn 
off  and  prtfbably  devoured  the  tenth  and  eleveitth 
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pockets  of  my  sliooting-jadEet.  I  listened  for 
the  beaten,  mit  conld  near  no  Toiee  or  sound. 
They  had  either  gone  so  fiff  off  that  they  were 
oat  of  hearing,  or,  what  was  more  likely,  they 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  tiger,  and  had  fled, 
for  tiiey're  poor  creatures,  the  ni^rs,  in  any 
real  duiger. 

"  I  now,  therefore,  gare  myself  np  as  lost ; 
the  tiger  was  still  gnawing  my  cork  knee,  and 
had  one  paw  hing  as  heavy  as  lead  on  my  other 
leg,  when  sndoenly,  if  yon  II  believe  me,  sir,  the 
beast  yawned  twice,  nodded  his  head,  and  fell  hst 
asleep.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  moment.  He  had  swal- 
lowed in  my  No.  Ten  pocket,  a  large  bottle  of 
morphine— ^e  bi-meconate  of  morphine,  an 
American  preparation  iji  great  atroigtti — ^tliat  I- 
always  earried  with  me  vhea  I  vent  tiger- 
huntmg,  in  case  of  an  attack  of  neural^  to 
which  I  was  subject  before  I  bad  two-thirds  of 
iny  teeth  carried  away  by  a  mtUxlilock  ballet  at 
Bundelcore.  Now  was  my  opportunity.  There 
lay  the  great  striped  beast  fast  asleep.  I  stole 
my  Iiona  geutly  towards  my  rifle.  I  grasped  it. 
I  cocked  it.  I  looked  at  the  clean  braes 
cap,  held  the  muzale  close  to  the  brute's  ear, 
and  fired.  With  a  yell— a  groan— the  beast  fell, 
I  leaped  up  at  the  same  moment  to  avoid  his 
fatal  claws,  and  gave  him  the  second  barrel  be- 
hind the  right  paw  close  to  the  heart.  -  He 
groaned,  stretched  out  his  paws,  tore  the  earth 
in  long  scratches  yon  might  lay  yonr  hands  iu, 
and  feU  dead.  1  took  out  my  repeater.  It  was 
exactly  tiuee  minntes  past  two  kk.  I  had 
started  from  the  bonguow  at  KoUywallah,  at 
seven  a.x.  Then  a  gicMiness  came  over  me,  ud 
I  fainted  again. 

»        •        •  « 

"  I  was  awoke  by  somethiiig  soft  touching 
my  face.  I  looked  up.  Kind  Heaven!  it  was 
Biimchunder,  with  that  beast  of  a  khansamah 
dead  drunk  in  the  howdal),  with  one  of  my 
silver-topped  champagne  bottles  in  his  hand. 
I  instantly  called  out,  '  Fukrao !'  which  is 
Hindoslanee  for  'take  hold,'  and,  if  you'll 
believe  roe,  sir,  the  spacious  auimal  whom 
I  had  tramed  to  do  this,  lifted  me  with  his 
proboscis  into  the  liowdali;  for  how  could  I 
move,  you  know,  with  my  cork  leg  all  eatea 
away? 

*'Tlie  first  thing  I  did  was— what  do  you 
think?" 
I  conid  not  guess. 

"  The  first  thing  I  did,  sir,  was  to  punch  tliat 
beast  of  a  khansamah's  head,  to  be  sure,  and 
then  to  go  in  search  of  Dostee  Pooloo  and  those 
cowardly  nigger  bratera. 

"If  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  we  found  them  ia 
the  nearest  village,  two  miles  off,  cooking  rice  at 
a  fire,  and  telling  the  people  bow  the  ss^ib  had 
been  killed  by  the  man-eater.  So  what  did  I  do 
but  ride  in  among  them  on  Hamchunder,  and 


give  the  fellows  such  a  welting  with  the  vhip 
of  my  bu»y,  vluch  I  always  eanied  for  that 
purpose,  that  they  felt  on  tl^  knees  and  cried  ; 

for  mercy. 

" '  Jufllde  jao,  Dostee  Pooloo,'  I  cried, '  and  ^ 
bring  home  the  tiger  on  a  stretcher  of  clampa-  , 
boughs.   You'll  find  liim  in  sudi  a  place.' 

"And  so  they, did,  and  three  hours  after,  ^ust 
at  sunset,  we  entered  Kollywallah  in  procession. 
Bring  guns,  letting  off  rockets,  tne  niters 
shoutii^  songs  about  the  sahib  and  the  ti^r. 
Twentyman  was  delighted  to  see  me,  for  be  nad 
given  me  up  for  tost,  as  one  of  the  beaters  had  j 
run  to  the  bungalow  told  him  I  was 
kiUed."  1 
»        •        *        *  I 

The  next  momii^,  when  I  called  at  the  j' 
major's  lodgings,  I  found,  to  my  astonishmeni,  | 
he  liad  left  by  the  six  A.H.  tram,  desiring  the  | 
landlady  to  scfld  in  his  Utl  to  his  brother  at  No. 
Twenty-six.  His  brother !   But  I  felt  bound  in  ' 
honour  to  pay  it.  | 

On  closely  considering  tbe  story  of  Major  ' 
Monsoon's  remarkable  escape  from  the  tiger,  I  , 
found  several  alarming  discrepancies  that  led  to  , . 
doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  its  entire  veracity,  i 
Breecii-loaders  were  not,  I  think,  invented  ^, 
twenty  years  ago,  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  1  : 
regret  I  did  not  pinch  his  leg  hard — to  make  .j 
sure  that  it  really  was  cork. 

F.S.  The  other  day,  too,  at  the  Oriental  Club, 
I  was  telling  the  story  to  Colonel  Garry,  when 
he  made  the  following  remain : 

**  My  dear  Foozle,  uie  fellow  was  humbugging 
you,  tue  my  word  for  it.   Uonsoon  is  a  tradi- 
tiomil  name  in  India,  and  is  often  tagged  on  to  ' 
native  stories,   lliore  was  a  Ccdonel  Monsom, 
I  believe,  about  L^e's  time,  on  whom  the  ^ 
Hindoos  wrote  this  distich,  that  I've  ofteik  \- 
heard  the  fellom  repeat :  | 

Gbora  par  bowd^  pathi  par  Jeen,  j 
Mutlak  bas&yah,  Colonel  iloaMeaj  j 

which  means,  in  IBsi^^h, 

Saddles  on  elephants,  howdabs  on  btraes,  ' 

MoDsooa  ran  away  with  the  whole  of  hii  forces. 

And,  depend  on  it,  that's  what  the  dog  borrowed  j 
his  name  from.  Ben,  waiter,  another  bottle  of  | 

sherry." 
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CHAPTEH  XXIX.    .  '■ 

,  Loso  before  this  open  rapture  JaiLe  Hardie 
had  asked  her  father,  sorrowfully,  whether  she 
was  to  (Usoontiiiue  her  mtiniaoT  with  the  Dodds ; 
she  thooght  of  coarse  he  would  eaj  "  Tes,"  and 
it  cost  her  a  hard  struggle  between  hudination 
and  filial  duij  to  raise  the  question.  Bat  Mr. 
Hardie  was  anxious  her  friendship  with  that 
family  should  continue ;  it  famished  a  channel 
of  news,  and  in  case  of  detection  might  be  uscfol 
to  avert  or  soften  hostilities;  so  be  answered 
rather  sharply,  "On  no  account :  the  Dodds  are 
an  estimable  family ;  pray  be  as  friendly  with 
them  as  ever  yon  can."  Jane  ctdoured  with 
pleasure  at  this  most  unexpected  reply  :  but  her 
wakeful  conscience  reminded  her  this  answer 
was  given  iu  ignorance  of  her  attachment  to 
Edward  Dodd;  and  urged  her  to  confession.  But 
at  that  Nature  recoiled :  Edward  had  not  openly 
declared  hia  love  to  her;  so  modest  pride,  as 
well  as  modest  shame,  combined  with  female 
cowardice  to  hold  back  the  avowal. 

So  then  Miss  Tender  Conscience  tormented 
herself;  and  recorded  the  struggle  in  her  diary ; 
but  briefly,  and  in  terms  vague  and  typical ;  not 
a  word  about  "  a  young  man"— or  "  crossed  in 
love" — but  one  obscure  and  hasty  slap  at  the 
CEuml  affections,  aj^d  a  good  deal  about  "  the 
saints  in  prison,"^ and  "the  battle  of  Ai-ma- 
geddou." 

Yet,  to  do  her  justice,  laxity  of  expression  did 
not  act'  upon  her  ctniduct  and  waip  HuA,  as  it 
does  most  mystical  speakers*. 

lio  obey  her  father  to  the  letter,  she  maintained 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  Julia  Dodd,  ex- 
dianging  letters  daily :  bat,  not  to  disobey  hka 
iu  the  spirit,  she  ceased  to  visit  Albion  Yilla. 
Thus  she  avwded  Edward,  and  extracted  from 
the  aituatum  the  utmost  self-denial,  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  "carnal  pleasure,"  as 
she  naively  deoominated  an  interchange  of 
worldly  affection,  however  distant  and  respectful. 

One  day  she  happened  to  mention  her  di£U7, 
and  say  it  was  a  present  comfort  to  her,  and  in- 
structive to  review.  Julia,  catchmg  at  every 
straw  of  consolation,  said  she  would  keep  one 
too,  and  asked  a  sight  of  Jans*s  for  a  modeL 


*'  No,  dear  friend,"  said  Jane  :  "  a  diary  should 
be  one's  self  on  paper." 

This  was  fortiinate :  it  precluded  that  servile 
imitation,  in  which  her  sex  excels  even  mine; 
and  consequently  the  two  records  reflect  two 
good  girl^  instead  of  one  in  two  skins  ;  and  may 
be  trusted  to  oenduct  tliis  narrative  forward,  and 
relieve ,  its  monotony  a  little only  of  course 
the  reader  must  not  expect  to  see  the  plot  of  a 
stoiy  cuTU^^inhiutely  out,  in  two  crude-compo- 
sitions written  with  an  otgeot'  so  distinct :  he 
must  watch  for  ^Umpaea  and  make  the  most  of  i 
indicatioDB. '  Nor  'is  this  an  excessive  demand 
upon  his  intelligence  -,  for,  if  he '  cannot  do  this  I 
with  a  book,  how  will  he  do  it  in  real  life,  where 
male  and  female  characters  reveal  their  true 
selves  by  glimpses  only,  and  the  gravest  and 
most  dramatic  events  give  the  diviner  so  few  and 
faint  signs  of  their  coming  ? 

Extracts  from  Julia  Dodd's  Diary :  • 

"Dec.  6th.  It  is  an  over;  they  have  taken  '■ 
papa  away  to  an  a^yluin :  and  the  house  is  like  a 
grave,  but  for  our  outbursts  of  sorrow.  Just 
before  he  went  away  the  raedal  came — oh  no,  I 
cannot.  Poor,  poor  mamma !  i 

8  F.M.  In  the  midst  of  our  affliction  Heaven  \ 
sent  us  a  ray  of  comfort :  the  kindest  letter  from 
a  lady,  a  perfect  stranger.   It  casw  yesterday*;  j 
but  now  I  have  got  it  to  copy  :  oh,  ble^  it ;  and  ' 
the  good,  kind  writer. 

Dear  Madam, — I  scarcely  know  whether  to  ; 
hope  or  to  fear  that  your  good  husband  may  have 
mentioned  my  name  to  you ;  however,  he  is  just 
the  man  to  pass  over  both  my  misbehaviour  and  ' 
hia  own  galUmtry ;  so  I  beg  perrnission  to  intro- 
duce myself.  I'  oiid  my  littte  boy  were  passen- 
gers by  the  Agra ;  I  was  spoiled  by  a  long  resi- 
deiuie  in  India,  and  gave  your  husband  sore 
trouble  b;r  resisting  discipGne,  refusing  to  put 
out  my  light  at  nine  <^clo<^  and  in  short  by 
being  an  unreasonable  woman,  or  rather  a  spoiled  i 
child.  Well,  all  my  little  attempts  at  a  feud  | 
tailed  ;  Captain  Dodd  did  his  duty,  and  kept  hia  \ 
temper  provokingly.  The  only  revenge  he  took 
was  a  noble  one  ;  he  jumped  into  the  sea  after 
my  darling  Freddy,  and  saved  him  from  a  watery 
grave,  and  his  mottier  from  madness  or  death ;  | 
yet  he  was  himself  hardly  recovered  from  a  i 
wound  he  had  received  in  defending  us  all  against  j 
pirates.   Need  I  say  more  to  one  who  is  herself 
a  mother  P  You  will  know  how  our  little  mis- 
underatanding  ended  after  that.  As  soon  aa  we 
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were  friends  I  made  him  talk  of  hia  family; 
yourself,  Edw&rd,  Julia,  I  seem  to  Imov  you 
all 

WLen  the  ra£ai^  who  snoeeeded  mx  good 
captain,  bad  wrecked  poor  as,  and  then  deserted 
us,  your  husband  resumed  the  command,  Rod 
saved  Freddy  and  me  once  more  by  his  courage, 
his  wonderful  coolBe«v  and  hu  ekill.  SlnoetbM 
the  mouse  has  been  at  work,  for  the  lion :  I 
despair  of  conveying  any  pleasure  by  it  to  a 
character  so  elevated  as  Captain  Dodd  ;  his  re- 
ward mufff;  be  his  own  conscienoe  ;  bat  we  poor 
little  women  like  external  shows,  do  we  not? 
and  so  I  thought  a  medal  of  the  Humane  Society 
might  give  some  pleasure  to  yon  and  Miss  Dodd. 
Never  did  medal  nox  order  repose  on  a  noMer 
heart.  The  case  was  so  ertroog,  and  so  well  sup- 
ported, that  the  aodetj  did  not  hesitate :  and 
you  wiJl  ncffire  it  very  soon  after  tfab. 

Ton  be  surprised,  dear  madam,  at  all 
'Uiis  from  a  stranger  to  yootsdf ,  and  w31  psA^n 
set  it  downto  avitdLtointmdeonToaTacqiunnt- 
aiioe.  Well  then,  dear  madam,  yon  wQl  not  be 
far  wrong.  I  akotdd  like  mudh  to  know  one, 
whose  character  I  rfready  seem  aeqnamted  with ; 
and  to  convey  personally  my  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  your  husband,  I  could  pour  it  out 
more  freely  to  you,  you  know,  than  to  Mm. 
lam. 

Dear  Madam, 

Tours  Tcry  f aitiifdUy, 

And  the  medal  came  about  an  hour  before  the 
fly  to  take  him  away.  His  dear  name  was  on  it, 
and  his  brave  courageous  acts. 

Oh,  shall  I  ever  be  old  enough  and  hard  enouj^ 
to  speak  of  this  without  stopping  to  cry  F 

We  fastened  it  round  h^  dear  neck  with  a 
ribbon.  Mamma  would  put  it  inside  his  clothes 
for  fear  the  silver  should  tempt  some  wretch :  I 
should  never  have  thoogfat  of  that :  is  tiiere  a 
creature  so  base  P  And  ve  told  the  men  how  he 
had  gained  it  (th«y  vera  servants  of  the  asylom), 
and  we  showed  them  how  braire  and  good  he 
was,  and  would  be  again  if  th^  would  be  kind 
to  him  and  cure  him.  And  mamma  bribed  them 
with  money  to  use  him  Idndly :  I  thought  they 
would  be  offended  and  r^use  it :  but  they  took 
it,  and  their  faces  showed  she  was  wiser  than  1 
am.  He  keeps  away  from  ns  too.  It  is  nearly 
a  fortnight  now.** 

"Deo.  7lL  Aunt  Eve  left  to-day.  Mamma 
kept  her  room  and  could  not  speak  to  ber :  can- 
not forgive  her  interfering  between  papa  and  ber. 
It  does  seem  strange  that  any  one  but  mamma 
should  be  able  to  send  papaout  ofthe  house,  and 
to  such  a  place ;  but  it  is  Uie  law :  and  Edward, 
who  is  all  good  sense,  says  it  was  necessary ;  he 
says  mamma  is  unjust :  grief  makes  her  unrea- 
sonable. I  don't  know  who  is  in  the  right :  and 
I  don't  much  care  :  but  I  know  1  am  sorry  for 
Aunt  Eve,  and  very,  very  sorry  for  mamrna." 

*'Dec.  8th.  I  am  an  egotist :  found  myself  out 
this  morning ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  a 


diary.  It*  was  overpowered  at  first  by  grief  for 
mamma :  but  now  the  house  is  sad  and  quiet  I 
am  £ways  tbinking  of  im;  and  that  is  qgotism. 

Why  doet  ke  stay  away  so!  I  almost  wish  I 
could  thiiJ:  it  was  colduiess  or  diminished  affec- 
ticHi ;  for  I  fear  something  worse  ;  something  to 
make  him  wretched.  Those  dreadfid  words  ptqa 
spdke  before  lie  wtts  afflicted  t  words  I  will  never 
put  on  paper;  but  Uieyring  in  my  ears  still; 
they  appal  me :  and  then  found  at  their  very 
doOT !  Ah,  and  I  knew  I  ikimld  find  him  near 
that  house.  And  now  he  keeps  away." 

"Dec.  9th.  All  day  trying  to  comfort  mamma. 
She  made  a  great  effort  and  wrote  to  Mn. 
Beresford." 

FOQB  HAiau'a  unxB. 

*'Deatlfadam,— Tour  kind  and  TChed  lettv 
reached  OS  in  de(9  affliotioB :  and  lamlittkaUe 
toreplytoyoaasyondeaarre.  Mypoorhnsband 
is  very  ill ;  so  ill  that  be  no  longer  remembers 
tSie  pas^  neiUier  the  brave  acts  that  bave  won 
him  your  esteem,  nor  even  the  face  of  his  loving 
and  unhappy  wife,  iriio  now  thanks  you  with 
many  tears  for  ^our  sweet  letter.  Heartlsoken 
as  my  children  and  I  are,  v«  yet  derive  some 
consolation  from  it.  We  hare  tied  the  medal 
round  his  nedr,  madam,  and  tiiank 
thui  we  can  find  words  to  express. 

In  conchision,  I  pray  Heaven  that,  in  your 
bitterest  hour,  you  may  £nd  the  consolation  yon 
have  administered  to  us :  no,  no,  I  pi^  yonm^ 
never,  never,  stand  in  such  need  of  comfort. 
I  am, 

Dear  Madam, 
Tours  gratefully  and  siooerdy, 

LUCT  I)OBD.** 

"Dec.  lOth,  Sunday.  At  St.  Amm's  in  the 
morning.  Tried  hard  to  apply  the  sermon.  He 
spoke  of  grie&,  but  to  col<fly;  sorely  he  never 
felt  one :  ha  was  sot  there.  Mem. :  always  pray 
against  wandering  thoughts  on  entering  dtnrch.** 

"Dec.  Utb.  A  diary  is  a  dteadfra  thing. 
Everything  must  go  down  now,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  that  the  poor  are  sdfidi.  I  onU  not 
interest  one  of  nune  in  maima's  sooows ;  no, 
they  must  nm  back  to  ISnas  own  little  sodid 
trouble)^  dnnt  wsnau  and  tidngs.  I  ma  n 
provoked  with  Mn.  Jackson  (she  owes  romiia 
so  much)  that  I  left  her  hastily:  and  that  na 
Impatience.  I  lutd  a  mind  to  go  \ndk  to  her  \ 
bat  would  not ;  and  that  was  Where  is 

my  Christianity? 

A  kind  letter  from  Jane  Hardie.  Bat  no 
word  of  kim.** 

''Dec.  18th.  To-di^  Edward  told  me  plump 
I  must  not  go  on  takhog  things  out  of  the  faonse 
for  the  poor  :  mamma  gave  me  &e  reason.  *  Wc 
are  poor  ourselves,  tiia^  to——'  Andtlira^ 
stopped.  Does  she  suspect?  How  can  sbe^ 
She  did  not  hear  those  two  dreadfol  words  oC 
papa's?  They  are  like  two  arrows  in  my  heart. 


*  EgotUnL  The  abstract  quality  evolved  £roa 
the  concrete  tenn  Qgotist  by  faoiniae  art,  wlthoat 
Ihfi  aid  of  giammsr. 


Oharlu  Liekesa. j 


And  ao  ve  ue  poor  :  she  attjs  we  hare  soared; 
auftbing  to  live  upon  after  paying  the  two  him- 
dred  sod  fifty  poands  a  yeu  f(X  pt^" 

"Dec.  13lh.  A  oomfortiag  letter  from  Jane. 
Sbe  sends  me  Hebrews  xii.  11,  and  says, '  Let  as 
take  a  pui  of  the  Bible,  and  read  two  ohaptws 
ptayerfnUy,  at  the  same  honr  of  the  day  :  will 
ten  o'clock  in  the  mormng  suit  you  P  and,  if  ao, 
will  you  choose  where  to  begiu?*  I  will,  sweet 
£riendf  I  will:  and  then,  though  some  ciael 
mystery  keepa  us  apart,  our  souls  will  be  toge- 
ther oTcr  the  sacred  page,  as  I  liope  they  will 
one  day  be  together  in  beaveu ;  yours  will  at 
any  rate.  Wrote  back,  ye^  and  a  thonsaad 
thanks,  and  ahotUd  like  to  begin  with  ^Fulms : 
they  are  Borrowfol,  and  so  are  we.  And  I  must 
prv  not  to  think  too  much  of  Mim. 

If  everything  is  to  be  put  down  one  does,  I 
cried  long  and  bittojy  to  find  I  had  written  that 
I  most  pray  to  God  against  Am." 

"Deo.  14Ui.  It  is  plain  he  never  means  to 
come  again,  ^mma  says  nothii^  bat  that  is 
out  of  pit?  f<ur  me ;  I  hare  not  read  her  dear  face 
all  these  yean  for  oottiing.  Sba  is  be^nniiig  to 
I  think  him  unworthy,  when  she  thiidcs  of  him  at 
aU.  Thne  is  a  mystery ;  a  dreadful  mystery : 
may  he  not  be  as  mystified  too,  and  perhaps 
tortured  like  me  with  douUs  and  suspioiom  P 
they  say  he  is  pale  and  dejected.  Poor  thii^ ! 
But  then  oh  why  not  oome  to  me  and  say  so  f 
Shall  1  write  to  hin  7  Ho,  I  will  <mt  my  hand 
off  sooner." 

"Deo.  l&th.  A  blessed  letter  fr^  Jane.  She 
says  'Letter  writing  on  ordinary  anl^ecta  is  a  sad 
waste  of  time  and  very  unpardonable  naong  His 
people.'  And  so  it  is ;  and  my  weak  hope,  daily 
disssipointed,  that  there  may  be  something  in 
her  letter,  oidy  sho\re  how  iojerior  I  am  to  my 
beloved  friend.  She  says  '  I  should  like  to  fix 
another  hour  for  as  two  to  meet  at  the  Throne 
together :  wUl  five  o'clock  suit  yon  P  we  dine  at 
uz:  but  I  am  nerer  mace  than  half  an  hour 
I  dressing.' 

j  The  friendship  of  tiiis  saint,  and  her  bright 
example,  is  whiU  fiBsven  sends  me  in  infinite 
mercy  and  goodness  to  soothe  my  Aohing  heart  a 

j    little :  for  Aim  I  shall  never  see  again. 

I       I  have  seen  him  this  very  evening. 

I       It  was  a  beautiful  night :  I  went  to  look  at 

I  — ^the  world  to  come  I  call  it— for  I  believe  the 
redeemed  arc  to  inhabit  those  very  stars  hereafter, 
and  visit  them  all  in  tom— and  this  world  I  now 
find  is  a  world  of  sorrow  and  disiyipouitment — 
so  I  went  on  the  haloooyto  look  at  abetterone  : 
and  oh  it  seemed  so  holy,  so  calm,  so  pore,  that 

,    heavenly  worid :  I  gaaed  andstretched  my  hands 

I I  towards  it  for  ever  so  little  of  its  holiness  and 
,  I   purity ;  and,  that  moment,  I  heard  a  s%b.  I 

looked,  and  there  stood  a  gentleman  just  outside 
our  gate,  and  it  was  him.  I  nearly  screamed, 
and  my  heart  heat  ao.  He  did  not  see  me  :  for 
I  had  come  out  softly,  and  his  poor  bead  was 
down,  down  open  his  breast;  and  he  used  to 
carry  it  so  high,  a  little,  little,  whfle  ago  ;  too 
high  some  said ;  bat  not  I.  I  looked,  and  n^ 
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misgivings  melted  awayj  it  flashed  on  me  as  if  i 
one  of  those  stars  bad  written  it  with  its  own  j  | 
light  in  my  heart — 'There  stands  Grief;  not 
Oailt.'  And  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about  I  I 
had  whispered  '  Alfred !'  The  poor  boy  started  i 
and  ran  towards  me  t  but  stopped  short  and  ' 
sighed  again.  My  heart  yearned :  but  it  was  1 
not  for  me  to  make  advances  to  him,  after  his  , 
unkiudness :  so  I  spoke  to  him  as  coldly  as  ever  j  < 
I  could,  and  I  said,  *  You  are  unbf^py.*  j 

He  looked  up  to  me,  and  then  I  saw  even  by  | 
that  light  that  he  is  enduring  a  bittor,  bitter  | 
stroggte :  to  pal^  mo  worn,  so  dragged !   Now  j 
how  many  times  have  I  oiied,  this  last  month  f  j 
more  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  life  a  great  deal. 
'  Unhappy !'  he  said ;  *  I  must  be  a  contemptible 
thing  U I  was  not  mihi^y.*  And  then  he  asked 
me  should  not  I  despise  Hm  if  he  was  happj. 
I  did  not  answer  that :  but  I  asked  him  why  he 
was  unhappy.  And  when  I  had,  I  was  half 
frightened :  tax  he  never  evades  a  fiuestkm  the  | 
least  bit.  | 

He  held  his  head  higher  still,  and  stud,  'I  am  | 
unh^py  bcoauso  I  cannot  see  the  path  of  I 
hoBoor.' 

Tbm  1  babbled  something,  I  foi^t  what : 
tiien  he  went  on  like  tiiis— ^  I  never  forget 
what  Ae  si^— he  said  Oioero  says  .^ijuitas  ipsa 
lacet  perse;  something  significat*  something 
else  :  and  he  ic(peated  it  dowly  for  me,  he  knows 
X  know  a, little  Latin ;  and  bdd  me  that  was  as 
Much  as  to  say  'Justice  is  so  clear  a  thing,  that 
whoever  heffltates  mast  be  on  the  road  of  wrong. 
And  yet,'  he  said,  bitterly, '  /hesitate  and  doubt, 
in  a  matter  of  right  and  wrongs  like  an  Academic  ' 
philosopher  weighing  and  baluunng  mere  specu- 
lative straws.'  Those  were  his  very  words. 
'And  so,'  said  he,  *I  am  miserable;  deserving  | 
to  be  miseraUe.'  , 

Then  I  voitured  to  remind  him  tiiat  he,  and  J,  ' 
and  lUl  Ghristiu  souls,  bad  a  reaouce  not  known 
to  heathen  philosophy  howeveriMe.  And  I  j 
sai^  'Dear  Alfred,  when  I  am  in  doubt  and  jj 
diffionlty,  I  go  and  pn^r  to  Him  to  guide  me  ' 
haireyondtmesoP'  No^  that  had  never  i 
oonned  to  him :  but  he  w0«^  if  I  made  a  point 
of  it ;  and  at  any  rate  ha  could  not  go  <m  in  | 
this  wi^ ;  I  ahonld  Kxm  see  him  again,  and,  once 
his  mind  was  made  ai^  no  shrinlring  from  mere 
oonflsqaenoeflt  he  promised  me.  Then  we  bade 
one  waaikes  good  night,  and  he  went  htMag 
hifi  head  as  proadly  as  he  used :  and  poor  ailly 
me  fluttered,  and  nearly  Iqnsterical,  as  soon  as  I 
quite  kat  si^ht  of  him." 

"Deo.l7Ui.  At  obnndi  in  the  morning:  a  good 
sennon.  Notes  and  analysis.  In  the  evanii^ 
Jane's  ole^yman  preaohod.  She  came.  Going 
out  I  a^cad  her  a  questioa  about  what  we  had 
heard ;  but  she  did  not  answer  me.  At  parting 
^toldme  she  made  a  rak  mt  to  speak  comity 
from  ohmroh,  not  even  about  the  sennwi.  Tias 
seemed  austere  to  poor  me.  But  of  coarse  die 
is  rif^t  Oh,  that  I  was  like  her." 

*  DubLtatio  cogitationem  B!gaificat  injnriie. 
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'y  "  Deo.  18tb.  Edward  is  ooming  out.  Tliis  boy, 
that  one  has  taught  all  the  Frendi,  all  the  dandnft 
and  nearly  ^  the  lAtiu  he  Icnows,  tnnu  oiit  to 
be  one's  snperior,  infinitely;  I  mean  in  jnaetical 
good  sense.  Mamma  had  taken  her  pearis  (o 
the  jeweller  and  borrowed  two  hundred  pounds. 
iSc  found  this  oat  and  objected.  She  told  him  a 
i  part  of  it  was  required  to  keep  him  at  Oxford. 
*0h  indeed,*  said  be :  and  we  thought  of  oonrse 
there  was  an  end  :  but  next  morning  he  was  oiF 
before  breakfast,  and  the  day  after  he  returned 
from  Oxford  with  his  caution  money,  forty 
pounds,  and  gave  it  mamma ;  she  had  foi^^tten 
all  about  it.  And  he  had  taken  his  name  off  the 
college  hooks  and  left  the  umrersily  for  ever. 
The  poor,  gentle,  tears  of  mortification  ran  down 
his  mother's  cheeks,  and  I  hung  round  her  neck, 
and  scolded  him  like  a  vixen;  as  I  am.  We 
might  have  spared  tears  and  fury  both,  for  he  is 
neither  to  be  melted  nor  irritated  by  poor  little 
us.  He  kissed  us  and  coaxed  us  like  a  superior 
being,  and  set  to  work  in  his  quiet,  sober,  pon- 
derous way,  and  proved  us  a  couple  of  fools  to 
our  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  without  an  un- 
kind word  :  for  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as 
strong  as  ten  thousand  elephants.  He  took  the 
money  back  and  brou^^ht  the  pearls  home  again, 
and  he  has  written  "  SoTEz  db  TornE  Siecle" 
in  great  la^  letters,  and  has  pasted  it  ou  all 
onr  three  bedroom  doorsj  inside.  And  he  has 
been  all  these  years  quietly  cutting  up  the 
Homing  Advettuer,  and  arran^g  the  slips  with 
wonderKil  skill  and  method.  He  calls  it  "digest- 
ing the  '!naet  t"  and  you  cant  ask  for  any 
modern  information,  great  or  small,  but  he'll 
find  yon  something  about  it  in  this  digest.  Such 
a  folio !  It  takes  a  man  to  open  and  shut  it. 
And  he  means  to  be  a  sort  of  little  papa  in  this 
house,  and  mamma  means  to  let  bim .  And  indeed 
!  it  is  w  sweet  to  be  commanded ;  besides,  it  saves 
I  thinking  for  oneself ;  and  that  it  such  a  worry." 
"Dec.  19th.  Yea,  they  have  settled  it :  we  are 
to  leave  here,  and  live  in  lodgings  to  save  ser- 
vants. How  we  are  to  exist  even  so,  mamma 
cannot  sec ;  but  Edward  can ;  iie  says  we  two 
I  have  got  popular  talents,  and  he  knows  the  tnarkets 
(what  does  that  mean,  I  wonder),  and  the  world 
in  general.  I  asked  him  wherever  he  picked  it 
up,  his  knowledge  :  he  said,  '  In  the  'Tiser.'  I 
asked  him  would  he  leave  the  place  where  the 
lives.  He  looked  sad,  but  said,  '  Yes :  for  the 
good  of  us  all.'  So  he  is  better  than  I  am  ;  hut 
who  is  not  ?  I  wasted  an  imploring  look  on  him ; 
{  but  not  on  mamma ;  she  looked  hack  to  me,  and 
then  said  sadly, '  Wait  a  few  days,  Edward,  for— 
wysakc'  That  meant  for  poor  credulous  Julia's, 
who  still  believes  in  him.   My  sweet  mother !" 

"  Dec.  21st,  Told  mamma  to-day  I  would  go  for 
a  governess,  to  help  her,  since  we  are  all  ruined. 
'  ■   She  kissed  me  and  trembled ;  hut  she  did  not  say 
'   '  No :'  so  it  will  come  to  that.   He  will  be  sorry. 
I  fVhen  I  do  go,  I  think  I  shall  find  courage  to 
I   send  him  a  line :  just  to  say  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
to  blame  for  withdrawing.  Indeed,  how  cquld  1 
ever  marry  a  man  whose  father  I  bare  heard  my 


&ther  call  ^  (the  pen  was  diawn  thronchtKe 

rest).  I 

"  Deo.  S9nd.  A  miserable  di^:  low  siHritediad  \ 
hystnicid.  We  are  really  going  Kwvf,  Edwatd 
has  begun  to  make  packing  cases :  I  stood  over  , 
him  and  sighed,  and  asked  him  qnestions :  be 
said  he  was  goh^  to  take  mifnniisbed  rooms  in  ' 
London,  send  up  what  ftimiture  is  ahsolutdy  ' 
n«:essBry,  and  sell  the  rest  by  auction,  with  the 
lease  of  our  dear,  dear  house,  where  we  were  all 
so  happy  once.   So,  what  with  '  his  knowledge  , 
of  the  markets,  and  the  world,'  and  his  aense,  I 
and  his  strong  will,  we  have  only  to  submit-  And 
then  he  is  so  kind,  too ;  *  don't  ciy,  little  gii^' 
hesaid.  'Notbutwhatlconldtnmonthewaters  i 
myself  if  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by  it. 
Shall  I  cry,  Ju,'  said  he, '  or  shall  I  whistle  f  I 
think  I'll  whistle.'    And  he  whistled  a  tune 
right  through  while  he  worked  with  a  heart  as 
sick  as  my  own,  perhaps.  Poor  Edward !" 

"  Dec.  33rd.  My  Christian  friend  has  her  grie& 
too.   But  then     puts  them  to  profit :  she  says 
to-day,  'We  are  both  tasting  the  same  fiesh-  I 
crucifying  but  soul-profiting  experimce.'  Her 
every  word  is  a  rebuke  to  me;  torn  at  this 
solemn  season  of  the  year  with  earthly  passions.  ' 
Went  down  after  reading  her  letter,  and  plan-ed 
and  sang  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  of  Pergolesi,  with 
all  my  soul.  And,  on  rqEteating  it,  burst  out  ■ 
cryuig  in  the  middle.  Ohshame!  shamel" 

"Dec.  S4tfa.  Edward  started  for  Loukm  at 
five  in  the  morning  to  take  a  place  for  us.  The 
serronts  were  next  told,  and  reoeired  warning ;  | 
the  one  we  had  the  poorest  opinion  of,  she  is 
snch  a  flirt,  oried,  and  begged  mamma  to  let  her 
share  our  fallen  fortunes,  and  said  she  oould  co6k  < 
a  little  and  would  do  her  best.  I  kissed  her 
violently,  and  quite  forgot  I  wis  a  yoang  hdj 
till  she  herself  reminded  me;  and  she  looked  ' 
frightened  at  mamma.   But  mamma  only  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  said*  *  Think  of  it  qnietly. 
Sarah,  before  yon  commit  yourself.' " 

"I  am  now  sitting  in  my  own  room,  cold  as  a 
stone :  for  I  have  packed  up  some  things  :  so 
the  first  step  is  actually  ttSteD..  Oh,  if  I  bnt 
knew  that  he  was  happy !  Then  I  conid  endnie 
anything.  But  how  can  I  think  so  ?  Well,  I 
will  go,  and  never  tell  a  soul  what  I  suspect. 
And  he  cannot  tell,  even  if  he  knows  :  for  it  is 
Iiis  father.  Jane,  too,  avoids  ail  mention  of  her 
owhfather  and  brother  more  than  is  natoraL  Ob. 
if  I  could  only  be  a  child  i^ain ! 

Regreta  are  vain ;  I  will  cease  eren  to  record 
them ;  these  diaries  feed  one's  selfishness,  and 
the  unfortunate  passion,  that  will  make  me  a  bad 
daughter  and  an  ungratefiol  soldier  of  Him  who 
was  bom  as  to-morrow  :  to  your  knees,  faUc 
Christian !  to  your  knees ! 

I  am  calmer  now ;  and  feel  resigned  to  the 
will  of  Heaven ;  or  benumbed ;  or  something^-  I 
will  pack  this  box  and  then  go  down  and  comfort 
my  mother;  and  visit  my  poor  people  periiapa 
for  the  la&t  time :  ah  me ! 
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I      A  knock  at  tiie  street  door!  His  knock!  I 

I  knoT  every  echo  of  his  band,  and  liis  foot.  TPhare 

I  is  m;  ounposure  now?  I  flutter  like  ■  bird,  i 

j  will  not  go  down.  He  will  think  I  lore  him  bo. 
I      At  least  I  will  wait  till  he  has  nearlf  gone. 

Elisabeth  has  come  to  say  I  am  wanted  in  the 
drawing-room. 
60 1  mmtf  go  down  whetiur  I  like  or  no. 

Sedtime.  Oh  that  I  had  the  pen  of  a  writer 
to  record  the  scene  I  have  witnessed,  wortliily. 
When  I  came  in,  I  foand  mamiDa  and  him  both 
I    seated  in  dead  silence.  He  rose  and  looked  at 
'    me  and  I  at  him :  and  years  seemed  to  have  rolled 
'    over  his  face  since  last  I  saw  it ;  1  was  obliged  to 
'    turn  my  head  away  i  I  cortseyed  to  him  distantly, 
!    and  Diay  Heaven  forgive  me  for  that :  and  we  sat 
j    down,  and  presently  turned  round  and  all  looked  , 
'    at  one  another  like  the  ghosts  of  the  happy  crea- 
;    tures  we  once  were  all  together, 
j       Then  Alfred  began,  not  in  his  old  imperative 
voice,  but  scarce  above  a  whisper ;  and  oh  the 
'    words  such  as  none  but  himself  in  the  wide  world 
would  have  spoken — I  love  him  better  than  ever; 
I    I  pity  him ;  I  adore  him ;  he  is  a  scholar ;  he  is 
a  chevalier ;  he  is  the  soul  of  honour ;  he  is  the 
I   most  unfortunate  and  proudest  gentleman  be- 
j   ueath  tlie  sun ;  oh,  my  darling !  my  darling ! ! 
1      He  said,  'Mrs.Dodd,aiulyonMissI}odd,  whom 
I    I  loved  before  1  lost  the  tight  to  ask  yon  to  be 
mine,  and  whom  I  shall  lore  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  miserable  existence,  I  am  otnne  to  exidain 
my  own  conduct  to  yoo,  and  to  do  you  au  act  of 
.    simple  justice,  too  long  delayed.  To  begin  with 
j    myself,  you  must  knowthat  myundenhmdiug  b 
of  the  Academic  School ;  I  incline  to  wei{^ 
I  proofs  before  I  make  up  my  mmd.  But  then  I 
differ  from  that  school  in  this,  that  I  cannot 
think  myself  to  an  eternal  standstill ;  (such  an 
expression!  but  what  does  that  matter,  it  was 
Aia;")  I  am  a  man  of  action  :  in  Hamlet's  place 
I  should  have  either  tamed  my  ghost  into  ridu:ule, 
or  my  uncle  into  a  ghoat ;  so  I  kept  away  from 
you  while  in  cbubt :  but,  now  I  doubt  no  longer, 
I  take  my  line ;  ladies,  yon  have  been  swindled 
'    out  of  a  large  sum  of  money.' 

My  blood  ran  cold  at  these  words.  Surely 
j  nothing  on  earth  but  a  man  could  say  this  right 
I    out  like  that. 

Mamma  and  I  looked  at  one  another;  and 
'  what  did  I  see  in  her  face,  for  the  first  time  P 
j   "Why  that  she  had  her  suspicions  too,  and  had 

been  keeping  them  from  me.  Pitying  angel ! 
'  I      He  went  on  :  '  Captain  Dodd  brought  home 
'  I   several  thousand  pounds  t* 

I  Mamma  said  'Yea.'  And  I  think  she  was 
.  going  to  say  how  much,  but  he  stopped  her  and 
'  made  her  write  the  amount  in  au  envelope,  while 
^  j  he  took  another  and  wrote  in  it  with  his  pencil; 
'  I  be  took  both  envelopes  to  me,  and  asked  me  to 
, :   read  them  ont  m  turn :  I  did ;  and  mamma's  said 

fourteen  thousand  pounds  :  and  bis  said  fourteen 

I I  thousand  pounds.  Mamma  looked  such  a  look 
ii  at  me. 


Then  he  turned  to  met  'Misa  Dodd,  do  you 
remember  that  ni^  you  and  I  met  at  Bichard 
Hardie^  door  f  WeU.  scaroe  five  minutes  before 
that,  your  father  was  standing  on  our  hewn  md 
called  to  the  man,  who  was  my  father,  in  a  loud 
Toioe— it  rings  in  my  ears  now— "  Hudie  I  Til- 
lain!  give  me  back  my  mon^.  my  fourteen 
thoosand  pounds !  give  me  my  (mildren's  money, 
or  nuqr  your  children  die  before  your  eyes."  Ah. 
you  wince  to  hear  me  whisper  these  dreadful 
words :  what,  tf  yon  had  been  where  I  was,  astd 
heard  them  spoken,  and  in  a  terrible  voice ;  the 
voice  of  Despair  ;  the  voice  of  Truth !  Soon  a 
window  opened  cautiously,  and  a  voice  whispered, 
"Hush !  rU  bring  it  you  down."  And  iAii  voice 
was  the  voice  of  fear,  of  dishonesty,  and  of 
Richard  Hardie.' 

He  turned  deadly  white  when  he  said  this,  and 
I  cried  to  mamma,  *0h,  stop  him!  stop  him!' 
And  she  said,  'Alfred,  think  what  you  are  say- 
ing. Why  do  yon  tell  na  what  we  had  better 
never  know  P   He  answered  directly, 

'  Because  It  is  the  truth :  and  because  I  loathe 
iiyustice.  Some  time  aftciwards  I  taxed  Mr. 
Bichard  Hardio  with  this  fourteen  thousand 
pounds :  and  his  face  betrayed  him.  I  taxed  bis 
clerk.  Skinner :  and  Skinner's  face  betrayed  him  i 
and  he  fled  the  town  that  very  niglit.' 

My  mother  looked  much  distressed  and  said, 
'  To  what  e^  do  you  ruse  this  pitiable  subject  ? 
Your  father  ia  a  bankrupt  and  we  but  suffer  with 
the  rest* 

'No.  no,'  said  he,  'I  have  looked  thnmgh 
the  bankrupt's  books,  and  th^e  is  no  mention  of 
the  sum.  And  then  who  brought  Captain  Dodd 
hereP  Skinner:  and  Skimm  is  his  detected 
confederate.  It  is  dear  to  me  poor  C^lain 
Dodd  trusted  that  sum  to  w.  before  he  had  the 
fit :  beytmd  this  all  is  conjeotnie.* 

Mamma  looked  at  me  again,  and  said,  '"What 
CM  I  to  do;  or  sayP* 

I  screamed,  '  Do  nothing,  say  nothing :  oh 
pray,  pray  make  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  let  the 
vile  money  go.   It  is  not  iu  fault." 

'  Do  P'  said  the  obstinate  creature  :  '  why  tell 
Edward,  and  let  him  employ  a  sharp  attorney : 
you  have  a  supple  antagonist,  and  a  daring  one. 
Need  I  say  I  have  tried  persuasion,  and  even 
bribes  :  but  he  defies  mc.  Set  an  attorney  ou 
him ;  or  the  p<dice.  Fiat  Justitia.  mat  calum.' 
I  put  both  lumda  out  to  him  and  burst  out,  *  01), 
Alfred,  why  did  you  tell  P  A  s<m  expose  his  own 
father  F  for  ^uue !  for  shame  1  I  have  sus- 
pected it  all  long  ago  i  but  Jwouhl  never  hare 
told.' 

He  started  a  little;  but  said,  'Miss  Dodd, 
you  were  very  generous  to  me ;  but  that  is  not 
eiaedy  a  reason  why  I  should  be  a  cur  to  you ; 
and  an  accomplice  in  a  theft,  by  which  you  suffer. 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  religion  like  my  sister : 
so  I  can't  aff(u:d  to  tamper  irith  plain  right  and 
wrong.  Whi^  look  calmly  on  uid  aee  <»ie  man 
defraud  anothwF  I  can't  do  it.  See  im  de- 
frauded P  yon.  iSxB,  Dodd,  for  whom  I  profess 
affe<^o&  and  ftimidship  f  You.  Miss  Dodd.  for 
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whom  Tpnftm  lore  and  conataBCj?  Steadand 
s«e  yoa  swindled  isto  ponrtyP  No :  TU  be 
danm'd  if  I  do.  Of  what  do  yom  ttiink  I  an 
made?  If r  sttnoaA  n8e»  asi>B>k  "V 
boils  against  it,  my  flesh  creep*  at  it,  »y  soul 
loatliesit:'  then  afkn  this  great  burst  beseemed 
to  ton  to  MsU:  *ofa/  said  be,  Utemg,  '  I 
knoinrbatlbaTCdaiie;  Ibaresvudtbedeatb 
mnant  of  our  k)ve>  dear  to  ne  as  life.  But  I 
cant  bkp  it.  Oh,  Julia,  Jolia,  my  lost  hn, 
yon  can  nerer  ob  ne  again ;  ]roa  must  not 
love  a  man  yon  cannot  many.  Cheat  &rdie's 
vretobed  son.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  ¥ate 
offers  me  bat  the  miserable  ohoiee  of  dnolation 
or  cowardly  rascality.  I  cbooso  desolation.  And 
I  mean  to  stand  by  my  choice  like  a  man.  So 
good-by,  ladies.' 

The  poor  prond  ereatiue  rose  from  bis  seat, 
and  bowed  stiffly  and  haaghtily  to  us  botii*  and 
was  gdng  away  withoiri  anotiier  word,  and,  Xdo 
bebere,  for  ever.  But  his  soul  bad  been  too 
great  for  bis  body ;  bis  poor  lips  turned  pale, 
and  be  staggered ;  and  would  bare  fallen,,  bat 
mamma  screamed  to  ine>  and  she  lie  loves  so 
dearly,  and  abandons  so  oruelly,  woke  from,  a 
stupOT  of  despair,  and  flew  and  caught  bim  faint- 
ing in  tiune  arma.*^ 


WAfiIiI£B  WIMBLBOON. 

HE  was  a  discontented  man,  the  omuibos- 
driver,  and  he  said  ^neiall;  that  he  didn't  like 
it.  WoUunteers  might  be  good,  he  said,  and 
they  mi^itn't,  leastwa];s  what  noise  tbev  nkade 
fiightemag  horses,  wiUi  boa^a'  banas  and 
such  like,  wasn't  mucli  'ooimt :  lawyers  they 
was,  and  clnrks,  aad  ribbing-coves  understood 
by  present  writer  to  be  drivers'  assistants),  and 
snob  like.  Hide-matches,  ah  1  well,  he'd  heard 
tell,  but  hadn't  seen  much  of  that  game,  further 
than  the  Ked  House  at  Battersea,  and  for  nuts 
at  Greenwich  ?air.  If  they  was  any  good — 
as  men— do  yoa  seeP  they'd  come  np  to 
Copenhagen  House,  ortheBrecknoi^,  at  Easter 
Monday,  and  have  a  back-^  with  those  parties 
that  came  up  &om  Devonshire  and  tiie  Horth. 
Wdlunteers  1  he  thought  he  knew  a  youngmsn 
in  the  publio  line  not  hr  from  Tottenbam,  which 
— he  was  all  fair  and  'boveboard — which  it  was 
at  Wood  Qreen,  his  name  being  Obble,  wbat 
could  show  them  Wollnntesrs-  aomtkinff  at  kniur 
and  s]>ell,  let  'em  oome  with  thor  hu  caps>  and 
all  tiieir  fandangoes !  Here  lie  grew  deiiant,  and 
elbowed  me  fiweely  with  hu  whip  arm.  The 
whole  afTair  was  bellicose.  I  was  on  a  Waterloo 
omnibusgoing  to  the  Watuloo  station,  on  my 
wa^  to  Wimbledon,  then  under,  martial  law,  and 
seeing  that  the  taint  had  got  into  the  driver's 
bloo(L  and  fwing  lest  as  Aoiild  kick  me 
with  his  Blufihors,  I  remained  ailent,  and  never 
opened  my  mootk  nntil  I  adud  for  mj  railway 
ticket. 

But  when  I  had.  corled  into  my  comer  in  the 
railway  canuf^  and  had  taken  stock  of  the 
aoDB,  acQQobuieiUs,  and  general  q>pearance  of 


the  three  privates  and  the  enii^  who  west  down 
with.  Bie»  and  had  weaned  my  ears  {ramdriDkiic  i 
in  the  ponpow  Artorie  of  the  other  oocopwtt  • 
of  onr  compartment,  a  gentleman  o£  vor  impos- 
ing appearance,  to  whom,  acccvding  to  us  own  t 
account,  Wimbledon  was  iudebted  for  its  tenure  i 
of  existence,  I  began  to  poi^er  over  the  omni-  '  1 
bus-driver's  remarks ;  and  his  remimsceuces  of  | 
Battersea  Bed  House,  and  the  nuts  at  Green*  1 
wich  Fur,  reminded  me  of  what  my  idea  of  a  i 
rifle-match  was,  as  embodied  in  the  last  one  in 
which  I  took  part.    Sixteen  years.  I  thonsht,  • 
have  passed  since  I  went  down,  rifle  in  bano,  t»  ' 
a  long  strip  of  meadow  bordering  the  Rhine,  ' 
and  paid  my  money  to  become  a  competitor  at  > 
the  Dussdberg  Sdhutsen  Test.   A  pretty  auiet 
spot,  flanked  on  one  side  by  otber  meadows  ji 
fifled  with  birge-uddered,  mild-eyed  cows,  whose 
bells  tinkled  pteassntly  in  the  ears  oF  the  oom* 
petitors,  and  on  the  other  by  the  rapid  nishtnc 
river.    There  were  some  half-dflaen  painteS  , 
wooden  tara;ets,  arranged  on  the  Swisa  system,  i 
while  a  little  distanoe  apart,  on  the  topof  a  bigb  . 
pok,  towered  a  popinjay,  to  hit  which  was  th»  '  | 
great  event  of  the  aa^   The  spectators  of  ths  I 
friendly  contest,  varymg,  according  to  the  tine  < 
oS  day,  from  one  to  three  hundred,  were  all  , 
townspeople  well  known  to  the  iiiirirMiw  and  | 
to  eaca  other,  and  oaea^pied  their  tiae  aitiur  m 
comii^  to  the  firing-poais  and  gwiag  ntttflj  < 
vagua  and  inodkersnt  advice  to  thnr  favQuritss,  |i 
ox  in  exuoining  wi&  deeqp  remenos  t^  prisea,  | 
ctmsiatiDg  of  two  silver-noimted  biogliMr.  and  jj 
a  few  eleotrotyped  Kaltese  crosses  bevtag  tbe 
name  of  the  Scautsen  lEett  and  tbe  date,  one  of  ' 
whmh  I  saw  tbe  other  day  in  a  drea8ing4ahle  ,- 
drawer  with  a  few  old  letters,  an  odd  glove  or  ' 
two,  a  hacked  razor-strop,  a  partially  ohuterated  ' 
daguerreotype,  and  such-like  lombec   I  don't 
think  we  sliot  well,  I  know  that  an  enlighteDed  \ 
public  would  not  have  liked  our  appearance,  and   1 1 
that  General  Hay  would  have  objected  to  our  < 
attitudes,  which  were  anything  but  Hythe  pour 
tion.   I  am  certain  that  the  merest  ^xo  of  &  ■ 
recruit  would  have  scorned  ear  rifles,  whidi  re-  < 
quired  several  seconds^  notice  faefon  th^  went  '< 
off,  and  I  have  no  doobt  that  we  were  sainemelj 
rimcnious,  but  I  am  equally  certain  that  we  were 
undeniably  happy.  The  great  charm,  I  thoui^tt  i 
of  sach  a  meeting  as  that  wMcb  I  an  reeallii^  ,  I 
and  that  to  whicb  I  un  going,  is  its  quiet,  th»  \ 
change  from  the  hustle  and  roar  of  orunacy  tifb  '  I 
to  the  cahn  tranqiulUty,  the  noiseless  sennitj 
of  open  country  apaot.   If  I  felt  it  thea^  when 
meruy  straying  from  tbe  monastic  secbuion  of 
my  univeisity,  how  shall  I  enjoy  it  now  when  ' 
flying  from  the  ceaaekss  bum  of  London !  haw 
pleasant  will  be  the  open  heath,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  rifle-ranges  and  naikunen,  the 
freedom  from  bosUe  ud  noiiei  tbe  {netiucsqae 
surtonndii^  the  fredli  turf,  tiie  elsstie  eir* 
tb»^ — ^FoTKul  Tho  Toifie  of  tbs  gsud  ao- 
nonndog  my  deatinatioa.  breaks  iqKm  my  nmnm, 
I  jump  out  of  the  carriage,  and,,  aiceodrng 
the  steps  of  the  station,  I  eoMrg*. 

Into  Fandemoninm.  Into  a  roariu^  nvinb  : 
shouting  crowd ;  into  a  combination  ofute  maa 
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to  the  Derby  and  Aldershot  Heath  on  a  fl«Id- 
]    day  in  June,  for  jou  hare  every  component  jwrt 
I    of  botb.   Enormoiis  rollinf^  donds  of  dust,  a 
'    tieterogeneons  mass  of  carriages  open  and  shut, 
some  regularly  licensed,  others  improrisedfor  the 
occasion,  and  oearing  a  paper  permit  obtahied  im- 
promptu from  Somvset  House,  and  ^mmed  on 
I    to  the  panels ;  the  drivers  of  the  rehicles  shout- 
I    fug;,  shriekinff,  tontinff,  beckoning,  and  gestieu- 
tatioff  with  whips,  camyu^  weak-minoed  and 
hostUng  feeble-bodied  pmoin  mto  beeomiBg^ 

I  passengers ;  gipsies,  beggars,  imps,  irith  the 

I I  bronze  of  the  country  on  their  faces,  and  the 
i  assurance  of  London  in  their  address,  vending 
I   cigar-lights,  showing  the  war,  taming  "  cart- 

wneels,"  and  being  generally  obstnictTTe ;  vnluQ' 
teer  officers  clanking  a  gooU  deal,  and  volunteer 
privates  unbuttoning  their  tunics  and  showing 
more  ahirt-front  than  is  provided  form  the  regu- 
lations; public-houses  crammed  and  overflovu^ 
into  the  road  with  drink-seeking  waybrers; 
station  porters  giving  up  nU  idea  of  bnsiness, 
and  flitting  i^om  one  biot  of  people  to  the 
other,  sippmg  here,  sporting  tiiere,  like  butter- 
flies in  velveteen.  The  inhabitants  of  Fntney 
eridentlr  ttivided  into  two  sections — the  mtives, 
who  «itnered  together  in  grinning  masses,  who 
chnckled  fat-headedly,  and  sniggered,  and  saw  a 
grai^  opportunity  for  shirking  work,  and  pass- 
ing the  entire  day  in  vacant  staring ;  and  the 
affiliAted,  acelimatiaed,  or  naturalised  Fatneims, 
who  are  grubs  in  the  City  from  nine  till  five, 
and  butterflies  at  Putney  for  the  remainmg  por- 
tion of  their  lives,  and  whose  wives  and  daughters 
looked  upon  the  whole  thins^  as  *'low,"  and 

flared  balefolly  at  ns  from  their  plafe-^^s  win- 
ows.  I  managed  to  anrvive  even  their  scowls, 
and  installed  mysdf  as  one  of  a  oheerlnl  tiMHub 
perspiring  party  of  seven,  in  a  carriage  intended 
to  hold  four  (and  loddng  in  its  check  chiuts 
lining  as  thongh  it  had  oome  ont  in  its  dresnng* 
gown),  which,  after  five  nunutes'  dalliance  witn 
a  knotted  whip,  a  very  flea-bitten  grey  horse 
was  persnaded  to  drag  np  the  bill  towards  the 
camp. 

As  we  nested  the  spot,  I  was  reminded  of  my 
friend  the  omnibus-driver's  observations  anent 
Greenwich  Fair  and  ahootii^  for  nuts,  for  I  am 
bound  to  sa;^  that  in  the  oonrae  of  a  long  trad 
raried  experience,  I  never  saw  ai^thing  so  like 
a  fair  as  the  Wimbledon  camp,  seen  from  the 
ontside.  A  wooden  railing,  shabby  enongh  in 
itself,  and  rendered  more  shabby  liy  the  torn 
and  ragged  biUa  stickD^  to  it,  sarronnds  the 
camp ;  mm  within  float  sounds  of  distant  bands, 
popping  rifles,  and  cheetii^  pomtlace,  while  im- 
mediately ontside  stands  tixat  selvage  of  nothmg- 
doing,  lounging,  thieving,  drunken  scum,  in- 
Tsriably  to  be  found  in  t^  immediate  vicinity 
of  all  fairs.  On  flrst  entering,  the  same  idea 
pfcvailed,  for  there  were  a  fow  miserable  little 
booths,  in  front  of  which  one  expected  to  see 
painted  canvases  of  the  giantess,  the  armadillo, 
and  the  tiger  that  devoured  the  Indian  on  horse- 
back. Bat  as  I  progressed  up  the  ground,  and 
passed,  wonderii^ly,  through  the  long  line  of 
tents,  this  notion  vanished  entirely,  ana  instead 


of  being  in  a  fair,  I  fonnd  mys^f  in  a  very 
village  of  canvas.  An  hour's  stroll  showed  mo 
that  this  Tillage  was  a  town ;  the  early  Austra- 
lian gold-diggers  had  their  canvas  town,  and 
here  we  haaoors,  within  a  twenty  minutes'  nm 
from  London.  Canvas  Town,  by  all  means ! 
for  in  what  town  eoidd  yon  find  more  complete^ 
ness,  or  in  whirt  town  would  fon  require  more 
than  is  hoe  to  yoor  handf  For  in  the  course 
of  ray  snrvey,  I  Juve  l^hi«d  upon  a  new^aper 
oSce  (Voluoteer  Service  Gaaette),  a  police- 
station,  a  pc»t-office,  ^h  the  hours  of  the 
anival  and  despatch  of  mails  duly  placarded 
ontside,  a  telegmph  office,  with  temporary  wires 
communicating  with — everywhere,  whence  you 
could  send  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
Qneen's  Prise  to  yoor  friend  Ryot  in  the  indigo 
trade  at  Suez,  or  utterir  depress  Sneesh  of 
Mclfull,  yachting  off  Malta,  with  the  tidings- 
thst  the  Scotch  were  beaten  in  the  latemational 
2&tch ;  many  taverns  and  restanrants ;  many 
gunsmiths,  and  shops  (tents)  fbr  kindred  matters; 
a  club,  where  four  copies  of  the  Times  are  to  be 
found,  with  other  journals  in  proportion,  and 
from  which  iunmg  the  sound  or  a  grand  piano 
and  a  musieal  voiee  -proiei  that  a  great  step  in 
advance  bad  been  made  in  cteb  matters,  and 
that  lady  members  were  admitted.  Furtlier  on, 
here  and  there,  I  found  public  boards  whereon 
printed  matters  afiecting  the  commonweal 
im^tt  be  —  and  were  —  read ;  "  Lost"  and 
"Sbond"  (rare  the  latter)  notices,  shooting 
scores  for  great  priMs,  and  other  documents, 
very  like  tne  inscriptions  on  pouuda  and  sach- 
:  Hke  country-town  institntions.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  reckoner  in  such  matters,  but,  from  my 
observation,  I  should  imagine  that  Canvas  Town 
eoven  many  acres :  it  is  didy  fenced  off  from 
the  outlying  grounds,  and  it  has  streets  and  a 
sqouv  regnlarly  arruiged.  In  what  mi^t  he 
called  the  mai^-f  laee,  at  the  back  of  what  I 
choose  to  consider  the  town-hall  (which,  to 
Tulgar  minds,  is  the  "  Grand  Stand"),  I  Gnd  the 
puotic  dock,  a  monster  Bennett,  and  a  httle 
farther  off,  me  public  thermometer,  which  tells 
yon  everyUnng  scientific  which  you  cannot 
possibly  want  to  know,  and  which,  while  being, 
r  understand,  excessivdy  useful  to  the  erudite, 
is  ao  exact  and  so  complicated,  that  even  my  very 
enrsory  inspection  of  it  sends  me  away  headachy 
and  discomfited. 

'  The  whole  of  this  city,  which  teems  with  an 
ever-busT  running  pushing  shouting  gun-eany- 
ing  bana-playing  red  green  grey  and  brown 
population,  ta  under  eanras,  sate  in  a  few  in- 
stuices  when  canvas  is  sim^einented  by  wood. 
Far  and  away,  right  and  left,  stretch  the  long 
lines  of  tents,  bobng  somewhat  ghostly  even  in 
the  bright  ftftemoon  snn,^  and  suggesting  a  very 
speotnu  appearance  at  night.  The  tents  are  of 
two  shapes,  some  Kke  Biobdingn^ian  dishes  of 
blancmange,  others  hke  inverted  monster  peg- 
tops,  witliont  the  pegs.  Strolling  on,  I  come 
upon  a  little  oasis  of  painted  brick,  a  small  house 
belonging  to  the  miller,  whose  mill  looks  like  a 
huge  gem  with  arms  outspread,  protecting  the 
phantom  village  he  has  called  into  existence — a 
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little  house  which  seemed  quite  ashamed  of  its 
conventional  appearance,  and  had  done  its  best 
to  hide  it  by  bavins  tents  in  its  garden  and 
right  up  to  its  very  door-step.  And  as  I  skirt 
the  garden  I  become  aware  of  sometbin^ 
couclmt  in  the  grass — something  which  I 
imagine  at  first  to  be  a  snake,  out  which 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  harmless 
policeman  off  duty,  who  ia  lying  supine  on  his 
back  looking  ap  at  the  sky,  rural,  happy,  con- 
templative— as  though  there  were  no  sucli  things 
as  bad  "  beats"  or  uish  navvies  with  homicidal 
tendencies.  Becalled  to  sublunary  matters  by 
my  a})proach,  he  aits  up  and  givea  me  good  day, 
and  sitting  down  beside  him  I  enter  into  con- 
TersattoD,  find  him  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
learn  from  him,  amongst  other  things,  that  Can- 
vas Town  has  a  place  for  public  worshin,  divine 
service  being  performed  on  Sunday  in  tae  grand 
stand,  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation, 
and  a  school — where,  however,  the  "  instructors" 
are,  to  a  man,  from  Hythe. 

On  leaving  niy  policenuui,  I  strayed  plea- 
aanlly  into  the  arms  of  some  of  my  old  com- 
panions the  Grimgribber  Aifles,  whose  proceed- 
ings I  have  recorded  in  earlier  numbers  of  this 
journal,*  and  who  received  me  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  From  them  I  Icamt  that  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  Wimbledon  life  was  the 
camp-fire  and  its  gathering,  which  whs  decidedly 
a  thing  to  be  seen.  It  sounded  well — a  camp- 
fire,  with  plenty  of  ptmeh,  and  ^nging,  and 
ladies*  company,  to  be  preceded  by  a  dinner 
with  my  old  corps,  and  to  be  concluded  with  a 
dog-cart-drive  to  London — so  I  agreed  to  stop, 
and  very  glad  I  am  I  determined  on  this  arrange- 
ment, tor  the  camp-fire  was  the  end  wliidi 
crowned  the  day's  work,  and  crowned  it  royally. 

After  a  capital  dinner,  we  moved  out  about 
nine  o'clock  to  the  "  meeting,"  which  was  held  in 
a  large  open  spaoe,  a  circle,  surrounded  by  a 
rising  mound,  forming  a  perfectly  natural  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  middle  of  the  circle  blazed  a 
large  fire  of  dried  heatlwr;  on  the  mound — 
some  on  chairs  (ladies  ihen  mostly),  some 
ooucfaant  at  full  length,  some  squatting  on 
their  hams  like  Indians  at  a  council  Qre — sat  a 
motley  as8emblu;e,  composed  of  volunteers  in 
all  uniforms  ana  from  fill  counties,  natives  of 
Wimbledon  neither  pure  nor  simple,  gaping 
people  from  town,  and  people  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood: the  ladies  muflBied  in  pretty  capes 
and  fantastic  hoods  and  ravisliing  yachting- 
jackets,  the  gentlemen  in  that  stern  simplicity 
of  white  neckcloth  and  black  everything  else, 
which  gives  such  picturesque  dignity  to  the 
dining  Briton.  Nor  was  Scotland-yard  with- 
out its  representatives.  Not  possessing  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  caricaturists,  I  have 
never  seen  a  poUcemau  at  supper  in  my  kitchen, 
and  consequently  have  never  been  a  spectator 
of  that  hikrily  to  which  the  "fon»"  abandons 
itself  when  it  la  off  duty.   Certainly,  at  Wim* 


*  See  Qrimgribbn  Bifle  Corps,  toL  ill.,  pages  874 
and  499;  and  Orimgribber  Position  Drill,  vol 
page  894. 


bledon,  the  police  never  aitirely  foreot  that 
they  were  not  ia  other  men;  Ihev  smSed,  they 
spoke,  they  sang,  but  I  imagine  tae  siofer  <mlT 
let  out  his  stock  by  one  hole  to  suffer  ms  him 
0  to  have  scope,  and  that  in  no  moment  of  m- 
li^ht  did  any  one  of  them  cease  to  give  an  occa-  | 
sional  slap  at  his  coat-tails,  to  assure  himself  J 
that  his  truncheon  had  not  been  purloined.  Bat 
it  was  verr  jolly.   When  we  arrived  (and  we  had 
scented  tue  burning  heather  and  the  tobacco  i 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off)t  Lord  Bowling  was  just 
finishing  a  comic  song,  which,  so  far  as  I  could 
m&ke  out,  was  about  some  transaction  in  which 
a  Jew  aud  some  poached  eggs  were  equally  im- 

{tlieated,  and  when  the  loar  <i£  applause  which 
ollowed  the  termination  died  away,  Lord  £chp, 
who  was  apparently  the  president  of  the  even-  \ 
ing,  called  upon  "A  395,"  and  that  "vigi-  , 
lant  officer,"  as,  no  doubt,  he  has  been  often 
described  in  print,  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
piped  us  a  sentimental  ditty  with  a  good  voice  ■ 
and  much  real  feeling.   While  he  sang  I  lotted  . , 
round  me  in  wonder.  Rembrandtish — or  rather 
more  after  the  wild  dash  of  Salvator  Rosa- 
was  the  scene;  in  front  the  fitful  glare  of  the  I' 
fire  lighting  up  now,  leaving  in  dusk  tben,  | 
uniforms  of  various  sombre  hues,  relieved  here 
and  there  with  a  sharp  bit  of  scarlet  stocking,  | 
the  top  of  which,  surrounded  by  the  dark  | 
knickerbocker,  g^wed  like  a  fire  in  a  grate ; 
incandescent  tips  of  cigars  dotting  tiie  oladc  | 
baekgrouid,  illumined  now  and  then  in  aUttle 
space  by  a  Vesavian  match;  further  still,  the  ij 
long,  weird,  gannt  common,  stunted  blank  and  I 
dreaiy,  with  a  ghostly  fringe  of  waning  spectral  ,■ 
tents.   This  was  a  quiet  night.    "Not  one  | 
of  our  great  meetings,"  said  a  'Victoria  rifle  '• 
to  me ;  and  yet  there  must  have  been  between 
three  and  four  hundred  people  present.   Close  !  I 
by  me  is  a  family  party,  evidently  from  one  | 
of  the  houses  hard  by,  conaiating  of  papa,  , 
bland  and  full  of  port  wine;  mamma,  half  ' 
sedate,  half  anxious;  two  noble  sous  of  six- 
teen and  fifteen,  braving  papa  in  the  maittz 
of  tobacco,  and  entire^  absorbed  therein; 
some  very  pretty  daughters  and  dining  frienda,  |{ 
As  policeman  A  395  warUes  forth  hia  ditty,  one  ' , 
pretty  daughter  (the  aubom-haired  dau^ter) 
and  one  dining  friend  (with  the  shaved  face  and 
the  heavy  Austrian  moustache)  want  "to  see  i' 
better" — happy  A  395,  to  be  the  attractum  of  ' 
so  much  curiosity  I — so  they  gradually  edge  off  I, 
until  they  are  quite  by  themselves,  and  then  they  | 
no  doubt  see  admirably,  for  the  gentleman  loou 
down  at  the  lady,  and  the  lady  looks  down  at 
the  turf,  and  draws  figures  on  it  with  her 
parasol !    Never  mind,  A  395,  you  are  not  the 
first  person,  by  a  good  many,  who  has  stood  ' 
innocent  godfather  to  this  kind  of  business; 
and  you  quiver  so  nicely  and  make  sudi  a 
prolonged  shake  on  the  last  note  of  vour  song,  < 
that  yoa  deserve  all  the  applause  ana  the  glass 
of  punch  bestowed  on  you  as  you  make  a  stiff 
bow  and  retire. 

Who  next,  my  Lord  Echo?  Who  next? 
Who,  bnt  Harrison?  And  so  soon  as  the  name 
ia  heard,  the  wellda  (what  ia  the  welkin?  joa 
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don't  know!  I  don't!  but  it's  a  capital  phrase!), 
the  welkin  rings  vith  shouts  of  delight.  A 

J)rime  favourite  Harrison,  evidently.  Donbt- 
ess  a  buCTo  singer,  short,  fat,  broad,  genial,  and 
jolly,  as  all  comic  men  should  be.  No  !  Harrison 
13  a  slim  handsome  fellow  of  middle  height,  with 
a  bright  eye,  a  mellow  voice,  and  a  lithe  agile 
figure.  "  Capital  fellow,"  says  the  man  of  the 
Victorias  next  to  me,  "/w-mendous  favourite 
here,  siDgs  like  a  lark,  talks  like  a  book,  and 
star^  next  week  to  join  his  regiment  in  India !" 
BraTo,  Harrison!  Well  sung,  young  Mend! 
After  Harrison  has  sang  his  song  he  gives  as 
(being  loudly  encored)  an  imitation  a  "  stump 
oration,"  wmch,  troth  to  tell,  is  a  dull  affair. 
At  its  conclusion,  to  our  astonishment.  Lord 
Echo  calls  upon  General  MacMortar  for  a  song. 
We  think  it  is  a  joke^  and  have  no  idea  that  the 
gallant  Inspector  is  among  us.  But  lo !  like  the 
gbiost  of  Banquo,  the  well-known  form  of  Gene- 
ral MaoMortar  rises  amidst  the  smoke,  and  the 
well-known  voice  commences.  Not  a  song !  no ! 
a  speech !  The  old  story  of  volunteers  being 
descended  from  those  old  English  bowmen  (who 
have  done  such  enormons  service  to  writers  and 
speakers  on  this  matter),  and  of  pluck,  and 
valour,  and  of  being  called  upon  to  resist  an 
enemy ;  and,  in  hci,  a  dioice  selection  from  the 
spwenes  wluoh  the  good  general  has  delivered 
at  inspections  for  the  last  three  years.  This  is 
a  damper !  Men  begin  to  scuffle  off,  ladies  shiver 
and  clasp  their  cloaks  tighter  round  them,  the 
evening  is  evidently  finished— thanks  to  General 
MacMortar. 

Off  we  go  then,  making  towards  the  road  as 
best  we  may ;  one  minute's  halt  at  the  Grim- 
gribber  tent,  for  what  is  known  as  a  "  nip 
and  then  borne  in  my  friend's  dog-cart,  with  a 
Terr  happy  reminiscence  of  the  day's  loitering, 
and  the  night's  camp-fire. 


AN  OBLIOma  DRAGON. 

ScATTEBBD  about  the  isUinds  and  coast  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is  a  population 
of  Swedes,  which  has  frequently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  Baltic. 
Ages  have  passed  since  their  last  settlement, 
the  date  of  which  nobody  knows,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  small  in  number  and  living  in 
the  midst,  or,  rather,  on  the  edge  of  races 
totally  distinct  from  their  own,  they  have  pre- 
serrea  to  the  present  da^  their  Scandinavian 
nationality.  That  the  Eibo-boll,  as  they  are 
called,  will  preserve  this  nationality  much  longer, 
is  very  doubtful.  In  an  ethnologioal  map  of 
the  part  of  the  Baltic  connected  with  this 
suMeot  wbidi  was  published  at  Revel  in 
18SS,  the  spots  inhabited  by  this  exceptional 
race  are  coloured  blue,  while  those  which  they 
once  occupied,  but  in  which  they  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  Esthonians,  are  coloured  red. 
The  blue  and  red  together,  covering  the  whole 
extent  of  country  as  occupied  by  the  Eibo-boll, 
make  up  but  a  small  area,  and  in  1855  the  red 
bad  got  terribly  ahead  of  the  blue.   Once  they 


had  several  settlements  in  the  comparatively 
large  island  Oesel,  and  on  tlie  southern  coast 
of  Esthonia,  but  these  have  all  disappeared  ;  and 
in  a  map,  which  is  already  eight  years  old,  we  only 
light  upon  them  in  a  few  very  small  islands, 
and  on  the  northern  extremitv  of  the  coast. 
Moreover,  from  a  statistical  table  whicli  accom- 
panies tlie  map,  we  gather  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1,629,555,  which  is  chiefly  Littis  and 
Esthonian,  but  which  contained  upwards  of 
21,000  Jews,  the  Etbo-boU  only  counted  for 
5519.  Thfdr  pursuits  are  exoluaively  maritime, 
and  in  their  latter  days  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  confined  to  the  sea  than  w^  and  to  ding 
more  to  the  water's  edge,  as  the  proverbial 
drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw. 

That  all  sorts  of  superstitions  are  rife  among 
this  primitive  people  is  a  matter  of  coarse. 
Wolves  and  serpents  play  an  important  part  in 
their  legends,  out  more  curious  than  any  of 
them  is  the  Skrat — a  fiery  dragon  of  a  very 
liberal  disposition.  Ordinaiy  dragons  guard 
treasures,  and  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
parting  with  the  value  of  a  shilling  if  tlicy  can 
lielp  it,  but  the  Skrat  actually  takes  the  trouble 
of  bringing  wealth  to  those  who  have  earned  its 
powers. 

The  Skrat  commonly  app«n  as  a  hu^  fiery 
shape  vitii  a'loi^  tail;  but  it  has  no  objection 
to  pnt  on  the  appearance  of  a  cat,  a  fowl,  or 
even  a  man.  It  floats  about  in  the  evening 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
eludes  the  sight  by  slipping  down  a  chimney, 
A  ruined  edifice  wiU,  however,  answer  its  par- 
pose,  and  it  has  been  known  to  vanish  from  a 
field  without  any  perceptible  place  of  retire- 
ment whatever.  Not  uufrequently  its  disap- 
pearance is  followed  by  a  loud  noise  like  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  a  rattling  sound,  as  of  fall- 
ing stones. 

Don't  imagine  that  the  Skrat  is  a  past  insti- 
tution, irith  which  yon  have  nothing  to  do,  like 
the  witches  and  fniiea  of  the  middle  ages.  If 
you  go  paddling  afaoat  the  Gulf  of  Riga^  yon  are 
very  likely  to  meet  a  Skrat  now.  It  was  only 
in  the  year  1846,  that  two  fishermen,  quietly 
returning  home  to  Hapsat  from  the  neighbour- 
ing islana  Nucko,  saw  a  fiery  form  approaching 
them  from  the  shore,  which  they  riglitly  con- 
cluded was  the  Skrat.  The  monster  nlled  their 
boat  with  fire,  and  brooded  over  them  so  affec- 
tionately, that  they  could  feel  the  heat  through 
the  fur  cloaks  with  which  they  covered  tlieir 
heads.  Probably  the  Skrat  expected  some  re- 
monstrance, for  when  they  had  remained  silent 
some  minutes,  it  rose  up  into  the  air,  and  went 
off  in  a  northemly  direction ;  but  not  before  it 
had  well  singed  their  cloaks. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Skrat  showed  that  it 
had  dear  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  could 
assume,  on  occasion,  tlie  character  of  a  terrible 
avenger.  Two  fishermen  from  Oesel,  by  far  the 
lai^t  island  in  the  Gulf,  came  to  tlie  little  islet 
Kumara,  upon  which  there  is  only  one  becr- 
sliop.  They  had  brought  smuggled  goods  from 
Finland,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  innocence 
— for  smagglinfi  is  no  crime,  according  to  Eibo 
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notious— confided  tliem  to  the  landlord  of  the 
mean  hostelry.  Breaking  hie  faith,  the  wretcb 
sold  the  goou,  and  afterwardfl  aeaured  tbe  galier- 
mtn  that,  in  oonteqaence  of  an  unexpected 
approabh  of  tlie  reTame-officen,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  flisff  Uw  d^Ksit  into  the  «ea. 
"tho  truth  vas,  horeverj  revealed  in  eome 
nuumer  to  the  worthy  Bmng^lera,  and,  iaasired 
with  prophetic  power,  thej  said  to  the  land- 
lord, in  unison,  "Thoo.  haat  committed  thv  laat 
theft." 

All  this  occurred  in  the  autumn.  Aimii 
Chiistmas-time,  the  wicked  islander  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  on  the  continent,  with  a  party  of 
fneods,  when  he  was  suddenly  struok  with  pa- 
Taljsis,  and  exclaiming  "  That  was  the  Bkai !" 
died  on  the  spot  Theoody  was  deooiUy  put  into 
a  oofiBu,  but  on  t^e  following  morning  toe  ooffin 
was  found  shirered  to  &agmaite,  and  ike 
body,  lacking  tbe  uose,  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Another  comn  was  prorided,  wbich  was  more 
gently  opened  than  the  fint,  and  tJhe  body 
vaa  taken  awaj  altagethflr— of  sonrse  by  tlie 
Skrat.  The  Meads  d  the  deoeued  coold  sot 
do  much  under  these  peculiark  distfessing  cir- 
cumstances, but  still  they  did  their  beat.  T\m 
carried  the  empty  coffin  to  be  buried  with  aU 
■olemnity. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  we  record  the  whoie- 
aome  check  put  by  an  honest  J)ibo  man  upon  a 

Srosaic  iuvestigatoi;  who  had  ventured  to  doubt 
le  truth  of  this  very  awful  and  very  moral  uia. 
The  £U»o  man  had  told  his  story  to  the  invesU- 
gator  just  as  we  hare  given  it,  but  the  latter, 
instead  of  reoeiTing  it  in  good  faith,  proceeded 
to  the  chnrdi  where  the  nneral  had  been  held, 
and  looked  ow  the  icsiatry,  f  run  thb  be 
learned  thai  the  wiekea  lawUord  liad  died  a 
niUural  deatii  on  the  1st  of  Nonmbei;  1647, 
after  an  illness  that  had  lasted  six  mouths,  and 
that  he  bad  been  buried  on  the  S&  of  the  same 
month,  without  anything  remarkable  baring 
been  noticed  by  the  pastor.  Proud  of  his  dis- 
covery, the  inrestigator  baatened  ^mtk  to  Uie 
Dibo  man,  and  detailed  the  information  be 
bad  gatheced.  Bat  the  £ibo  man  was  not 
daunted.  "  How  shouU  the  pastor  know  what 
was  inside  tbe  (»ffin?"  This  was  his  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  etory  of  the  Sbrat  xenftinea  td- 
umphaut. 

To  those  who  are  laoky  enough  to  seouio  t^ 
services  of  a  Sicrat,  it  viU  bring  mone^  Toge- 
tables,  hanu,  con,  Unen,  and  svoifluyc;  ¥ut 
ve  gnere  to  r^e  that  it  (mly  obtains  titma 
articles  by  aiealivg  tiiem  fmin  kaa  bmaaai 
mortab.  A  fanatt*s  wife  in  tiie  island  of  Sigo, 
finding  that  her  cow  yielded  leas  thanthe  proper 
supply  of  milk,  watmed  tme  fine  night,  and  per> 
oeivea  that  the  cause  of  deficiency  was  a  httle 
child,  who  auk  into  the  earth  as  aoon  as  she 
approached.  It  is  not  always  that  the  Sknt 
gets  Bo  quickly  out  of  the  way.  An  old  ^Mrish 
(uerk  of  Kucko,  returning  home  from  'tiie  beer- 
shop,  met  a  great  hulking  fellow  who  canted  on 
his  shoulder  two  gloves  filled  with  oom,  and 
quizzed  him  for  Uie  lightness  of  his  burden. 

fsha !"  answered  the  churl,  "  I  woukl  not  be 


called  Skrat  if  I  could  not  carry  more  than 
this."  "With  these  words  he  finn;;  down  ttie 
gloves,  which  instantly  swelled  into  two  ho^ 
sacks,  and  thrashed  the  clerk  within  an  inck  of 
his  life.  Had  not  the  pactor's  dew  set  np  a 
kmdei  bark  than  mm,  and  fiigiitenad  the 
Bkxat  away,  even  that  indi  might  bave  been  , 
ccauumed.  A  few  nosses  marked  on  a  door- 
way, or  a  few  stiawa  laid  oroaswise  on  the 
threshoU,  are  found  efficknt  against  the  dqtre- 
datitms  of  the  Skrat.  i' 

This  setvioeable  fnend  will  not  only  steal  fiu 
its  master  Init  will  jealousy  guard  his  proper^. 
In  fact,  its  zeal  borders  on  cruelty.   A  man  at 
Hapsal  had  a  Skrat  on  his  premises,  which 
burned     the  hair  of  two  light-fiiwwed  ladies  ■ 
who  came  to  rob  the  house,  and  battened  t^ien 
not  only  oat  of  the  domicdle  but  oat  of  Uuar 
wits.   A  woman  in  tite  same  town  had  a  port-  jj 
able  Skrat,  no  bj«^  than  a  flea,  wfaidi  ahe 
carried  abcut  in  a -box,  and  whidi,  when      let  ;' 
it  out,  made  the  wh(^  zoom  glow  aaif  nithlib  ' 
Dda  good  woman  was  once  robbed  by  &  Bdgb-  .| 
boBr(tf  aeamofmcney;  bntthethieCaiakuiff  j, 
awEur  with  his  spoil,  beard  such  a  noiae  behind 
him  that  he  lost  hispresenoeof  mind,and  bolted 
into  a  hoU  in  the  icc^  whera  he  aiisecaUy  f 
perished.  ! 

For  per£amung  the  most  andaoas  dstiee  the   i  > 
Sbrat  only  requires  hia  board,  iiu  furoorite  dain- 
tUs  beine  bread-and-l»itter  and  two  or  three  aoctc  | 
of  porri^c^  which  are  set  a^art  ba  him  in  a 
speoial  vesseL   Bometimes  this  ^wviaioa  ia  the  | 
subject  of  an  express  contract,  and  woe  to  the  ; 
man  who  does  not  fsithfully  oco^y  with  its  i 
terms.    A  peasant  of  JUim,  in  -Dago^  who,  ' 
during  harrest-Ume,  fo^t  to  give  hia  Bimt  the 
stipulated  breadraadJmtier,  ud  eouafHealfy  | 
found  all  hia  abawa  ihmn  into  diioider.  j 
midit  think  himself  a  toj         fUiow,  for 
at  Nyby,  a  place  on  the  continent,  where  an  i 
ill-condition«l  boy  eat  up  the  Skrat's  food  [ 
and  soiled  the  veasd  that  held  it,  tbe  boose  | 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  awful  event  took 
pUeenoftirtherbaekthaDtbeCanistBasoFlB46.  , 

Tina  burning  faculty  -seems  te  distiagaidi  the 
Skrat  from  the  Scotch  Krownie,  with  which  it 
hasmnchin  ooinmQn,andrendea  itpartioakriy  < 
teRU)le.   At  Eemis,  in  the  islnd  of  DaA  a 
man  saw  a  Sknt  flying  throagh  the  air  uke  a 

Scat  burning  cat.   He  tore  open  the  fnat  of  ! 
I  shiii,  and,  hending  down,  peeped  at  the  . 
animal  between  hu  Jm.  Tbe  6knt  at  onoe  . 
vaiuahed  into  a  hanae,£om  which  asaaallAnM  > 
was  aaaa  to  iame.  InthxeedqvtheheMem  h 
eatiiKly  oonawned,  and  dnriiw  the  tiae  of  the  , 
confiagratioa  ike  Skrat  was  onen  eecn  runnrag 
inand  out  of  die  bonae  ia  the  Aapt  of  a  aingea 
eat.   We  su^eet  tiiat  tho  groteaqne  attitaide 
of  the  man  meant  malice ;  that  be  Wd  a  ^mdge 
against  the  owner  of  tiie  hoose  into  wlaeh  ie 
(farmed  the  Skrat  by  virtae  of  tbe  tidierioni 
poature. 

As  Skrata  can  aoake  thenudvea  MaefiBl  on  oc- 
casion, we  need  not  he  evrpised  thtf  Shcsfc- 
oatching  is  a  regular  oceupatuB.  An  old  blind 
beggar-woman  seems  to  have  had  asingular  taleid 
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in  this  line.  UeetiiKirith  a  Sfcrat  in  ibe  tt^h- 
bouriiosd  of  Trewe  ^  f^aeeinthe  nortbemiNtrfc 
of  fiatbonia),  upon  a  certainvudsunmer-cU^,  -sbe 
at  onoe  detected  it  as  it  vas  nuudi^  across  Uie 
road  m  the  tibtepe  of  a  black  oat,  charmed  it 
with  magical  wor^,  oaoght  it,  and  bore  it  in 
trinmph  to  a  bonfire  vhica  had  been  kindled  in 
honour  of  the  day.  Here  it  was  stDKcd  a  little 
hj  the  bo^s,  but  the  peasaat  to  whom  it  be- 
longed came  np  to  the  spo^  and  saooesafiill; 
implored  that  it  might  be  restored  to  him.  So 
elerer  and  luck;^  was  the  old  "wtanan,  that  on  the 
Tery  same  ervemng  she  caught  tTo  mere  Bkrats, 
iritti  precisely  the  same  leanlt.  Her  singular 
talent  was  not  oreriooked.  A  man  who  hadseen 
exceedingly  annoyed  b^  the  depredations  of  his 
neighbour's  Skrat,  inMed  her  aid,  whOTenpon 
she  hired  the  Skmt  into  his  room,  and  he  had 
the  ideasore  of  giving  it  a  good  thrasbit^. 

Some  do  not  care  to  eateh  the  Herat  ita^, 
bat  endeavcmr  to  midce  it  ^ve  up  the  treasure  it 
carries.  Old  Pastor  Forsmann,  of  BMoks,  in 
Dago,  was  a  perfect  master  at  this  kind  of  sport, 
and  he  had  a  fine  o]>portnQity  for  showing  his 
proficiency  when,  sitting  with  a  party  of  visitora, 
he  saw  a  Skrat  at  no  mat  distance  from  his 
home.  We  will  see  wmt  that  fellow 
in^,"  i;aoth  the  worthy  pastor;  and,  telUng  his 
friends  to  VecB  qniet,  slipped  out  of  the  bouse, 
and  compelled  the  dragon  to  drop  Lis  load,  but 
soon  ran  in  again,  for  the  BkrA,  in  eompliance 
with  l^e  impeiative  deomnd,  had  dropped  two 
la^  SB^,  one  of  rye^  the  other  of  badm, 
whidi,  if  ^y  had  lisbted  m  tite  pastor's  haai, 
wmldhaTCstq^pedltootnjuii^iittOTflr.  IHie 
spal  was  (rat  to  {hous  uses,  htam  bestowed  en 
a  poor  widow  in  the  neisiibonrhood.  Pastor 
Forsmaim's  method  of  dealmg  with  Skrats  was 
a  secret,  which  he  would  never  reveal  even  to 
his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  Skrat  dees  not  seem  to  have  been  a  na- 
tural product  in  all  the  places  mhabited  W  the 
£ibo  folk.  The  large  island  of  Oesd,  whion  has 
now  lost  ita  Bibo  popolatun,  sad  the  small 
island  of  Kemia,  were  the  best  places  for  catch- 
ing them,  and,  onoe  caogfat,  they  coold  be  carried 
anywhere.  These  same  tsiands  had,  fron  tiie 
eadiest  ixma,  been  the  noted  abodes  of  nagi- 
nans.  Oaea  three  eouatty  fdlovB  mat  to 
Oesd  tax  tiie  ezpresB  parpen  of  eouolti^  an 
old  wiard  as  to  the  bnt  method  of  catching  a 
Sktht.  He  adced  tiwm  to-come  into  bis  rrmm . 
and  t^e  aii^>;  bat  od^  Irwo  of  them  com^ied 
with  the  Istto- request,  rar  tiie  third  kept  awake, 
and.  making  the  best  use  of  his  ears,  faeaid  the 
old  gentleman  slip  out  of  &e  dom,  s^— etme- 
thinc,  and  whistle.  In  came  the  Skrat,  which, 
settttK  on  the  foreheads  of  the  two  sleepers, 
snckea  their  Mood,  and  left  a  little  blue  mark 
as  a  memorial  of  the  opnaticm.  All,  however, 
were  awake  on  the  followiog  morning,  andHhe 
old  oonjnrer,  asking  from  eateh  of  liis  gocsts  a 
tw»«(me(^  piece,  threwthe  three  coins  into  the 
fire.  Tbose-of  the  deepers  were  coo  sinned,  but 
the  one  bebnging  to  tue  wakeful  man  remained 
uninjured.  When  they  bU  took  tjudr  departure, 
the  magioian  told,  not  the  w^efiil  nam  buttbe 


other  two,  tfaat  tiie  Skrat  vould  provide  them 
both  with  a  handsome  inoomefor  lifts.  Prom 
Uiis  we  maj  infer  that  the  f^nt  does  net  ap- 
prove of  impertinent  cnrioshj. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Skrat  is  not 
only  to  be  canght,  bat  may  actually  be  manu- 
factured. A  tm  pipe,  staffed  wtta  tow  and 
pitch,  a  fragment  of  a  pair  of  scales,  part  of  a 
plough,  a  bit  of  a  harrow,  a  few  rags,  and  two 
or  three  other  articles,  which  the  vulgar  would 
include  in  the  oat^oiy  of  rubbiah,  have  been 
found,  when  well  mixed  up  together,  to  make  a 
very  good  Skrat.  Some,  homver,  preier  a 
worn-out  broom,  to'wMdi  they  attach  a  pur  of 
wooden  feet  and  a  long  tail  of  rag,  twisting  a 
red  thread  round  the  stick,  dapping  on  an  old 
pot  for  a  head,  adding  a  piece  of  glass  for  a 
1108&  and  makii^  the  arms  oat  of  a  reel,  which 
has  been  used  by  a  demrai,  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old.  On  three  successive  Tborsdays  this 
figure  must  be  set  up  with  many  ceremonies  in 
the  middle  of  a  cross-way,  snd  on  the  third  the 
manufacturer  cuts  his  i.oger,  and  letting  his 
blood  spirt  upon  the  figure,  utters  the  awful 
words,  "Fiend,  take  my  soul,  and  give  me 
wealth  in  return  I"  The  compound  of  inanimate 
rubbish  is  then  endowed  with  life — becomes  a 
veritable  ^rat,  which  mast  nutsatlybe  pro- 
vided with  an  old  lazy  horse.  The  manufactarer 
has  procured  for  himself  as  swift  a  horse  as  he 
can  find,  and  gallope  off  as  gniokly  as  be  can, 
for  if  &e  Skrvt  vaeegets  atead  of  bim,  a  broken 
neei:  wiU  be  tin  lemSt,  IS  all  gees  ridit,  the 
Skrat  tmta  obedimtfy  after  its  master,  and,  when 
both  reai^  tiie  boese,  is  mloomed  witb  aneaa 
of  porri^. 

Having  oM^t,  purchased,  or  made,  ^onr 
Skrat,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  nd  of 
it.  If  you  hold  it  by  pnrebase,  yon  must  seU  it 
for  less  tfaau  yon  gave,  or  it  will  certainly  come 
back  to  yon :  in  this  intrusive  fidelity  strangely 
resembling  Idie  Bottle-Imp.  Or,  it  may  be  torn 
to  little  bits  and  flung  into  the  water  just  when 
the  ice  is  loosened  by  the  early  spring.  Or, 
the  manofactured  Skrat  may  be  osrried  to  the 
cross-road  where  it  first  became  an  animate  beings 
and  majf  be  driven  from  the  face  of  the  eartli  by 
force  of  prayer.  I^tddngnone  of  these  jire- 
oanti<»iaxy  measnres,  yoa  n^pen  to  die  witha 
^rat  in  your  possession'  ■■■ 

All  things  considered,  it  ia  better  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  a  Skzat. 


TWILIGHT  DOZma. 

Tod  $aag  the  olden  aooga,  «nd,  ssdly  dnamfng, 
I  liy  and  listoied,  while  70a  thot^bt  I  slqtt ; 

And  if  the  tears  were  from  my  ^ellds  strMming, 
Toa  Mw  tham  not — and  so  I  tmlj  wept. 

Sound  as  Ibe  sQent  sbsd<rfr7  nfght  was  steding, 
Tw  wen  m,  vtdoa  dene  wUlifai  the  darlE, 

And  Ann  Lifers  bardenad  emst  a  tndflr  AeBag 
Broka  like  a  blo»om  tbrou^  the  ragged  bark. 

Ton  were  again  a  young  and  blusliing  maiden, 
Wbo  leaned  upon  my  breast  and  breittaed  of  love  { 

And  I,  no  more  with  ^appointments  laden, 
Saaned  as  of  yore  beride  yon  Intita  giove. 
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The  aky  above  tu  was  aerendy  tender, 

The  moon  ihone  softly  Reaming  throngli  the  trees, 
Clasped  heart  to  hrart  in  Lore's  complete  Buirender, 

Ufe  seemed  an  Island  in  enchanted  seas. 

Dim  longings,  vague  dedres,  like  breaths  from 
heavea, 

Thrilled  all  onr  being  with  a  strange  unrest, 
And  all  the  finest  stringi  that  God  hath  given, 
Trembled  to  voiceless  muMc  in  the  breast. 

Tour  hand's  electric  tin  again  ran  through  me ; 

I  breathed  the  hyacinth  odour  of  your  h&ir  ; 
Tonr  soul  in  long  sweet  kisses  clung  unto  me, 

"Till  love's  full  rapture  we  could  scarcely  bear. 

Your  voice  bad  ceased,  yet  still  around  me  fluttered 

The  visions  that  your  songs  had  raised  in  me ; 
When,  "Mr.  Jones  1" cried  Jeamea;  "Curse Jones!" 
I  muttered; 

And  jon,  "Bring  In  the  Bghtsl— 'tis  time  for 
teal" 

I  was  again  aa  old  hard-hearted  dnoer, 
And  you  were  fl^,  and  yon  w<ne  a  cap ; 

Ijanghiog,  yoa  said  to  Jones,  "  After  his  dinner, 
Yon  see  the  (dd  man  Ukes  to  take  his  nap.** 


THE  tJNGOMUEBCIAL  TBATELLEE. 

The  sliabbiness  of  our  English  capital,  aa 
compared  with  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Frankfort, 
Milan,  Geneva— almost  any  important  town  on 
the  coDtinent  of  Europe— I  find  very  striking 
after  an  absence  of  an;  duration  in  forei^  parts. 
London  is  shabby  in  contrast  with  Edmburgh, 
with  Aberdeen,  with  Exeter,  with  Liverpool, 
with  a  bright  little  town  like  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
London  is  diabby  m  contrast  with  New  York, 
with  Boston,  w]t£  Fhiladdpbia.  In  detail,  one 
would  say  it  can  rarely  foil  to  be  a  disappointing 
piece  of  shabbiness,  to  a  stranger  from  any  of 
those  places.  There  is  nothing  shabbier  than 
Drury-lane,  in  Rome  itself.  The  meanness  of 
Regent -street,  set  against  the  great  line  of 
Boulevarts  in  Fans,  is  as  striking  as  the  abortive 
ugliness  of  Tra&lgar-square,  set  against  the 
gallant  beauty  of  the  Jplace  de  la  Coucorde. 
Ix)ndon  is  shabby  by  daylight,  and  shabbier  by 
f^light.  No  Englishman  Knows  what  gaslight 
IS,  until  he  sees  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Pafais 
Royal  after  dark. 

The  mass  of  London  people  are  sliabby. 
The  absence  of  distinctive  dress  has,  no  doubt, 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  porters  of  the 
Vintners  Company,  the  draymen,  and  the 
butchers,  are  about  the  only  people  who  wear 
distinctive  dresses;  and  even  these  do  not  wear 
them  on  holidays.  We  have  nothing  which  for 
cheapness,  cleanliness,  convenience,  or  pictu- 
resqueness,  can  compare  with  the  belted  blouse. 
Aa  to  our  women next  Easter  or  WMtsuntide, 
look  at  tlie  bonnets  at  the  British  Museum  or 
the  National  Gallery,  and  think  of  the  pretty 
white  French  cap,  the  Spanish  mantilla,  or  the 
Genoese  mezzero, 

Probablv  there  are  not  more  second-hand 
dothes  sold  in  Loudon  than  in  Paris,  and  yet 
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the  mass  of  the  London  population  have  a  second-  ' 
hand  look  which  is  not  to  be  detected  on  the 
mass  of  the  Patisiui  popuhttion.   1  Uiink  this  is 
mainly  because  a  Fanuan  workman  does  not  in  , 
the  least  trouble  Iiimself  about  what  is  worn  liy 
a  Parisian  idler,  but  dresses  in  the  wit  of  his  . 
own  class,  and  for  bis  own  comfort.  In  London,  | 
on  the  contrary,  the  fashions  descend ;  and  you  , 
never  fully  know  how  inconvenient  or  ridiculoas  j 
a  fashion  is,  until  you  see  it  in  its  last  descent.  1) 
It  was  but  the  other  day,  on  a  race-course,  '| 
that  I  observed  four  people  in  a  baronche  de-  ' 
riving  great  entertainment  &om  the  contempla- 
tion of  four  people  on  foot.  The  four  people  on  i  '■ 
foot  were  two  young  men  and  two  young  wo- 
men ;  the  four  people  in  the  barouche  were  two  ' 
young  men  ana  two  young  women.   The  four  ! 
young  women  were  dressed  in  exactly  the  same  ; 
style;  the  four  young  men  wotc  dressed  in  j 
exactly  the  same  style.  Yet  the  two  couples  on  ' ' 
wheels  were  as  much  amused  by  the  two  ooaples 
on  foot,  as  if  they  were  quite  unconscious  of  ' 
having  themselves  set  those  foshion^  or  of  beine  ' 
at  that  very  moment  engaged  in  the  display  of  ii 
them.  I 

Is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  clothes  that  &sfaiou  '  I 
descends  here  in  London — and  oonsequeBllr  in  ' ' 
England — and  thence  shablnness  arises  P   Let  1 1 
us  think  a  little,  and  be  just.   The  "Blaek  i' 
Country"  round  about  Birmingham,  is  a  vec;  | 
black  country  ;  but  is  it  quite  as  black  as  it  has  ■ 
been  lately  painted?   An  appalling  accident  i| 
happened  at  the  People's  Park  near  Binning-  " 
ham,  this  last  July,  when  it  was  crowded  with  , 
people  from  the  Black  Conntty — an  appallii^ 
accident  consequent  on  a  shamefully  dangerous  ' 
exhibition.   Did  the  shamefully  dangerous  exhi-  j 
bitioD  originate  in  the  moral  blackness  of  the  ' 
Blaek  Country,  and  in  the  Black  People's  pe- 
culiar love  of  the  exdtement  attendant  on  ■ 
great  personal  hazard,  which  they  looked  on  at, 
out  in  which  they  did  not  participate  ?  Light 
is  mnch  wanted  in  the  Black  Country.   0  we  are 
idl  agreed  on  that   But,  we  must  not  quite 
forget  tiie  crowds  of  gentlefolks  who  set  the  i, 
shamefully  dangerons  fashion,  either.   We  must 
not  quite  forget  the  enterprising  Directors  of 
an  Institution  vaunting  mighty  edncattonal  pre- 
tences, who  made  the  low  sensation  as  strong 
as  they  possibly  could  make  it,  by  haiu;ing  the  , , 
Blondm  rope  as  high  as  they  possib^  could 
hang  it.  All  this  must  not  be  edipsed  in  tl^  black-  - 
uess  of  the  Black  Country.   The  reserved  seats  ' 
high  up  by  the  rope,  the  cleared  space  below  it, 
so  that  no  one  should  be  smashed  but  the  per- 
former, the  pretence  of  slipping  and  foiling 
the  baskets  for  the  feet  and  the  sack  for  the 
bead,  the  photographs  everywhere,  and  the  vir- 
tuous indignation  nowhere--all  this  must  not  be  ' 
wholly  swallowed  np  in  the  blaAneie  of  the  jet< 
black  country. 

Whatsoever  fashion  is  set  in  England,  is  cef-  1 1 
tain  to  descend.  This  is  the  text  for  a  perpetual  ' 
sermon  on  care  in  setting  fashions.   When  you 
find  a  fashion  low  down,  look  back  for  tht  tuns 
(it  will  never  be  far  off)  when  it  was  the  fashion  ■ 
high  up.   This  is  the  text  for  a  perpetual  sei< 
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mon  on  social  justice.  From  imitations  of 
Ethiopian  Serenadcrs,  to  imitations  of  Prince's 
coats  and  wtustcoats,  you  will  find  the  original 
modd  in  St.  James's  Parish.  When  the  Sere* 
naders  become  tireaome,  trace  theSi  bejond  the 
Black  Goontr; ;  when  the  coats  and  waistcoats 
become  insupportable,  refer  them  to  their  source 
in  the  Upper  Toadv  Regions. 

Ctentlenien's  cloos  were  once  maintained  for 
purposes  of  savage  party  warfare  ;  working 
men's  clubs  of  the  same  day  assumed  the  same 
character.  Gentlemen's  clubs  became  places 
of  quiet  inoffensiTe  recreation;  working  men's 
clubs  begun  to  follow  suit.  If  working  men 
hare  seemed  rather  slow  to  appreciate  advan- 
tages of  combination  which  iiare  saved  the 
pockets  of  gentlemen,  and  enhanced  their  com> 
forts,  it  is  because  working  men  could  scarcely, 
for  want  of  capital,  originate  such  combina' 
tions  without  help ;  and  Decanse  help  has  not 
been  separable  from  that  great  impertinence, 
Patronage.  Tlie  iiutiactiTe  rerolt  of  his  spirit 
against  patronage,  is  a  quality  much  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  English  working  man.  It  Is  the 
base  of  the  base  of  his  best  qualities.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  he  should  he  unduly  susjiicious 
of  patronage,  and  sometimes  resentful  of  it  even 
where  it  is  not,  seeing  what  a  flood  of  washy 
talk  has  been  let  loose  on  his  devoted  head,  or 
with  what  complacent  condescension  the  same 
devoted  head  has  been  smoothed  and  patted. 
It  is  a  proof  to  me  of  his  self-control  that  he 
never  strikes  out  pugilistically,  right  and  left, 
when  addressed  as  one  of  "  My  friends,"  or 
**My  assembled  friends";  that  he  does  not  be- 
come inappeasable>  and  run  amuck  like  a  Malay, 
wfaeuever  ne  sees  a  biped  in  broadcloth  getting 
on  a  platform  to  talk  to  him ;  that  any  pretence 
of  improving  his  mind,  does  not  instuitlj  drive 
bim  out  of  his  mind,  and  cause  him  to  toss  his 
obliging  [Mtron  like  a  mad  bull. 

For,  now  often  have  I  heard  tlie  unfortunate 
working  man  lectured,  as  if  he  were  a  little 
charity-child,  humid  as  to  his  nasal  development, 
atrictlV  literal  as  to  his  Catechism,  and  called  by 
ProTidenee  to  walk  all  his  days  in  a  station  in  life 
represented  on  festive  occasions  bya  mug  of  warm 
milk-and-water  and  a  bun !   What  popguns  of 

1'okes  have  these  ears  tingled  to  hear  let  off  at 
lim,  what  asinine  sentiments,  what  impotent 
conclusions,  what  spelling-book  moralities,  what 
adaptations  of  the  orator's  insuflerable  tedi- 
ousness  to  the  assumed  level  of  his  understand- 
ing! If  his  sledge-hammers,  his  spades  and 
pidcaxes,  bis  saws  and  chisels,  his  paint-pots 
and  brushes,  his  forges  furnaces  and  engines, 
the  horses  that  he  drove  at  his  work,  ana  the 
machines  that  drove  him  at  his  work,  were  all 
toys  in  one  little  paper  box,  and  he  the  baby 
who  played  with  tnem,  he  could  not  have  been 
discoursed  to,  more  impertinently  and  absurdly 
than  I  have  beard  him  discoursed  to,  times  in- 
nnmerable.  Consequently,  not  being  a  fool  or 
a  fawner,  he  has  come  to  acknowledge  his 
patronage  by  virtually  saying :  "  Let  me  alone. 
If  vou  understand  me  no  better  than  thai,  sir 
and  madam,  let  me  ahme.  16a  mean  very  well, 


I  dare  say,  but  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  won't  come 
here  again  to  have  any  more  of  it." 

Whatever  is  done  for  the  comfort  und  ad* 
vancement  of  the  working  man  must  be  so  far 
done  hj  himself  as  that  it  la  maintained  by  him- 
self. And  there  must  be  in  it  no  touch  of 
condescenuon,  no  shadow  of  patronage.  Li 
the  great  working  districts,  this  truth  is  studied 
and  understood.  When  the  American,  civil 
war  rendered  it  necessary,  first  in  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  in  Manchester,  that  the  woi'king 
people  should  be  shown  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  derivable  from  system,  and 
from  the  combmation  of  numbers,  in  the  pur- 
chase and  the  cooking  of  their  food,  this  truth 
was  above  oU  things  horae  in  mind.  The  quick 
consequence  was,  that  suspicion  and  reluctance 
were  vanquished,  and  that  the  effort  resulted  in 
an  aatosisiiiug  and  a  complete  success. 

Such  thoughts  passed  through  mj  mind  on 
a  Julj  moniuig  oi  this  summer,  as  I  walked 
towards  Commercial-street  (not  Uncommercial^ 
street),  WhitechapeL  lHw  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester system  had  been  lately  set  a-going  there, 
by  certain  gentlemen  who  felt  an  interest  in  its 
diffusion,  uuL  I  had  been  attracted  by  the 
following  hand-bill,  printed  on  nwe<coIoared 
paper : 

SELF-SUPPORTING 

COOKING  DEPOT 

FOB  THE  WOBEINO  CLASBES, 
Commerdal-street,  Whitecbape), 
Where  Accommodation  is  provided  for  Dining  com- 
fortably 300  Persons  at  a  time. 

Open  from  7  i.k.  till  7  P.u. 

PRICES. 
All  Articles  of  the  Bbst  Qoautt. 

Cap  of  Tea  or  Coffee  One  Penny 

Bread  and  Butter  One  Penny 

Bread  and  Cheese   One  Fenny 

Slice  of  Bread    ...   One  halfpenny  or  One  Penny 

Boiled  Egg   One  Penny 

Ginger  Beer   One  Penny 

The  above  Articles  always  ready. 
Besides  the  abovo  may  be  had,  fVom  12  to  8  o'clock, 

Bowl  of  Scotch  Broth  One  Penny 

Bowl  of  Soup  One  Penny 

Plate  of  PoUtoes   One  Penny 

Plato  of  Hinced  Beef  ,  Twopmce 

Plate  of  CtSd  Beef   Twopence 

Plata  of  Cold  Ham   Twopmee 

Plate  of  Plwn  Padding,  or  Bice  ...  One  Penny 
Aa  the  Ecooomy  of  Cooking  depends  greatly  npon 
the  simplicity  of  the  arrongementa  with  which  • 
great  nnmber  of  porsons  can  be  served  at  «ie  tim^ 
the  Upper  Room  of  this  Babridishment  will  he  esp*. 
daily  set  apart  for  a 

PCBUO  DINNER  BVEET  DAT 

From  12  till  8  o'clock. 
Cotuuting  qfthefolhtomg  DUm  i 
Bowl  of  Brotii,  or  Soup, 
Plate  of  Cold  Beef  or  Ham, 
Plate  of  Potatoes, 
Plant  Pudding  or  BIcc^ 
FIXED  CHAB6E  4^0. 

THV  DAILT  PArSBS  PBOTTOBD. 
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K.B. — This  Establishment  U  condnctad  on  the 
•itricteat  busioesa  principles,  irith  the  fall  intention 
of  mafcing  it  Belf-siipporting,  w  thst  every  one 
may  fre^nent  It  irlth  a  feeling  of  perfect  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  assiBtance  of  all  n-equenting  tlie  Depdt  is 
confidently  expected  In  efaeeking  anything  inter- 
ftring  irith  the  comfort,  qidet,  and  regularity  of  the 
establislment 

Pleaaedo  not  destny  tfaia  Hand  MSU,  but  hand  it  to 
aoaie  <^ier  person  -whom  it  nay  bitanit 

This  Self-Supporting  Cooking  Dep6t  (not  a 
Terr  good  name,  and  one  vould  ratner  give  it 
an  English  one)  had  hired  a  newly-built  wara- 
house  that  it  found  to  let ;  therefore  it  was  not 
established  in  premiaee  speoiallj  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Bu^  at  a  small  cost  the;  were 
exceediuHly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose :  being 
light,  weu  veniilated,  clean,  and  oheeiful.  They 
consisted  of  three  lane  rooms.  That  on  the 
basement  story  was  tu  kitchen;  Uiat  on  the 
ground  floor  was  the  general  dining-room ;  that 
oil  the  floor  above,  was  the  Uroer  Room  referred 
to  in  the  hand-bill,  where  the  Public  Dinner  at 
£3urpeDca-halfpeniiy  a  hud  was  provided  every 
day.  The  cooking  was  done,  with  much  eoonomy 
of  spaoe  and  fuel,  by  American  cooking-stoves, 
and  by  young  women  not  previously  brought 
as  cooks;  the  walla  said  pillars  of  the  two  dining 
rooms  were  agreeably  brightened  with  orna- 
mental colours;  the  tables  were  capable  of 
accommodating  six  or  eight  {wnons  each ;  the 
attendantfl  were  all  yooag  wonxen,  becomingly 
and  neatly  dressed,  and  dressed  alike.  I  think 
the  whole  staff  was  fessale,  wHk  the  exception 
of  the  steward  or  manager. 

My  first  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  wages 
of  this  staff;  because,  if  establishment  claim- 
ing to  be  sdf-aupporting,  live  upon  the  spolia- 
tion of  anybody  or  anything,  or  eke  out  a 
feeble  existence  by  poor  mouths  and  beggar^ 
resources  (as  too  many  so-called  Mechanics' 
Institutions  do),  I  make  bold  to  express  my 
Uncommercial  opinion  that  it  has  no  business 
to  live,  and  had  better  die.  It  was  made  clear 
to  me  by  the  account-books,  that  every  person 
employed  was  properly  paid.  Mr  next  inquiries 
were  directed  to  the  quality  of  the  provisions 
porohased,  and  to  the  terms  on  wl^ch  they  were 
iKnight  It  was  made  equally  clear  to  me  that 
the  quality  was  the  very  hmt,  and  that  all 
bills  were  paid  weekly.  My  next  iaquiciea 
were  direetal  to  the  balanee^hoet  for  the  last 
two  weeks— only  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
establishmeut's  career.  It  was  made  equally 
clear  to  me,  that  after  everything  bought  was 
paid  for,  and  after  each  week  was  charged 
with  its  full  share  of  wages,  rent  and  taxes, 
depreciation  of  plant  in  use,  and  interest  on 
capital  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum, 
the  last  week  had  yiehled  a  profit  of  (in 
round  numbers)  one  pound  ten;  and  the  pre- 
vious week  a  profit  of  six  pounds  ten.  By  this 
time  X  felt  that  I  had  a  healthy  appetite  for  the 
dinners. 

It  had  juat  itmck  twelve,  and  a  quick  stus- 
ceesion  of  faoes  had  alietdy  begun  to  appear  at 


a  little  window  in  the  wall  of  the  partitioned 
space  vhere  I  sat  looking  over  the  booki. 
Within  this  little  window,  like  a  pay-box  at « 
theatre,  a  neat  and  bddk  young  woman  pteaided 
to  take  money  and  issue  tickets.  Every  one  ' 
coming  in  must  take  a  ticket.   Esther  the  foar-  . 
pence-halfpenny  ticket  for  the  upper  room  (the  ' 
most  popular  ticket,  I  thmk),  or  a  penny  ticket 
for  a  bowl  of  soup,  or  as  many  penny  tic^ete  as 
he  or  she  chose  to  ouy.   for  three  penny  tickets 
one  had  quite  a  wide  range  of  dunce.   A  plate 
of  cold  beefand  potatoes;  ora  pl«te  of  ooldbam 
and  potatoes ;  or  a  plate  of  hot  minoed  beef  nd  : 
potatoes ;  or  a  bowl  of  soup,  bread  and  dieeee. 
and  a  plate  of  plum^^ding.   Touching  what 
tliey  should  have,  some  onstomers  on  taking  i 
their  seats  fell  into  a  cevene — became  milAy  dis- 
tiaeted~*paetponeddB(9Bioa,andaiadinbewi)(lcr-  i 
ment«  they  would  think  of  it.  One  old  nan  I 
ootioedwhenlsatamtHiR  the  taibleB  in  the  lover  | 
room,  who  waa  starded  V  the  hill  of  far^  and  i 
sat  eontemplatu^  it  as  if  it  were  someUui^  of 
a  ghostly  nature.   The  deoasion  of  tho  bt^swas 
as  rapid  as  their  aGeoation,  and  alomys  inoloded 
pudding.  ' 

There  were  several  women  among  the  diaen, 
and  several  clerks  aad  shopmen.   There  vere 
carpenters  and  painters  bom.  neighbooring  build-  | 
ings  under  repair,  and  there  were  nantical  men,  ^ 
aim  there  were,  as  one  diner  ohaerved  to  me,  | 
"some  of  most  sorts."    Some  were  aoUtaiy,  !' 
some  cane  two  tc^t^er,  some  dined  in  parties  \, 
of  three  or  four,  or  ux.    The  latter  talked  I 
together,  but  assuredly  no  one  was  loader  than 
at  mr  chtb  in  Fall  jbOL    One  joong  Uknr 
whistled  in  rather  a  dhnll  maimnr  wuIb  be 
waited  for  bia  dinner,  hot  I  was  ciatUed  to 
obsem  that  he  did  so  in  evident  deunee  of  my  > 
Unoommercial  individuality.   Quite  Mraeing 
with  him,  on  consideration,  that  I  had  no 
business  to  be  l^ere^  Bulesa  I  ^ned  Uke  tiie 
rest,  I  "went  i^"  as  the  phnse  is,  for  Jear- 
pence -half penny.  : 

The  room  of  tiie  fourpeneeJud^^euny  hen-  |, 
quet  had,  like  the  lower  room,  a  counter  in 
it,  on  which  were  ranged  a  great  nomber  of  cold  ; 
portions  ready  for  distributton.  behind  this 
counter,  the  fragrant  soup  was  steenung  in  dsn  :  i 
cans,  and  the  best-eeoked  of  potatoes  wen  iihel  j 
oat  of  siittilar  receptacles.  Nothing  to  eat  ■ 
toadied  with  the  hwd.  Bveir  waitnes  had  ^ 
hor  own  tables  toidiend  to.  AssoonsnakB 
saw  a  new  oofetoncr  seat  hima^  at  «h  of  ha 
tables,  she  took  from  the  eount«  all  his  tiuier  . 
—bis  soup,  potatoes,  mea^  and  paddiaR— ptted 
it  1^>  dexterously  in  her  two  hands,  set  it  wfiHc  i 
him,  and  took  his  ticket.   This  sming  of  the  , 
whde  dinner  at  once,  had  been  found  grntiy  to  ' 
aimplify  tlie  business  of  attendance,  aad  was 
also  popular  with  iht  enstomem:  who  wste 
thus  enabled  to  wacj  the  meal  liy  varjing  the  , 
routine  of  dishee :  beginning  with  soap  to-d^ 
puttii^  soup  in  the  middle  to-morrow,  pattiw 
soup  M  tiie  end  the  d^y  after  to>raoRQW.  aud 
ringing  sim^  ehuges  on  meet  ud  pad- 
ding. Tin  lapidt^  wiui  wUoh  tmn  neweoaw 
got  served,  ms  .wmsTHMe  i,aad  the  Atataity 
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with  which  the  waitresses  (quite  new  to  the 
art  a  iDt»ith  before)  disdiarged  thdr  duty,  was 

I   as  agieeable  to  see,  as  the  neat  smartneas  with 

j  wliich  they  voce  their  dreu  and  had  droated 

{  their  hair. 

If  I  aeldom  mr  better  waiting,  ao  I  certainly 

.  never  ate  better  meat,  potatoes,  or  padding. 

I  And  the  soup  was  an  honest  and  atoot  aonp, 
with  rioe  ana  barley  in  it,  and  "  little  matters 

I  for  the  teeth  to  touoh,**  as  hod  been  ob- 
aerred  to  me  by  my  friend  below  stairs  already 
quoted.  The  dinner-Berrice,  too,  was  neither 
oonspicnously  hideoos  for  High  Art  nor  for 
Low  Art,  bat  was  of  a  pleasant  and  pare  appear- 
anoe.  Concerning  the  viands-and  their  cookeir, 
one  last  remark.  I  dined  at  tny  clab  in  PaU- 
2$all  aforesaid,  a  &w  days  afterwards,  for  ex- 
actly twelve  tunes  the  money,  and  not  half  as 
well. 

The  company  thickened  after  one  o'clock 
stmck,  and  changed  pretty  quickly.  Althouerh 
experience  of  the  place  bad  been  ao  recently 
attainable,  and  aluion^  there  vu  still  con* 
aidetaUe  enriosity  out  in  the  street  and  about 
the  oitranee.  the  general  tone  was  as  good  as 
could  be,  and  the  customers  fell  easily  into  the 
ways  of  the  place.  It  was  clear  to  me,  how- 
eTer,  that  they  were  there  to  hare  what  they 
paid  for,  and  to  be  on  an  independent  footing. 
To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  they  might  be 
patronised  out  of  the  buiidiQg  in  a  month.  With 
judicious  visiting,  and  by  drnt  of  being  ques- 
tioned, read  to,  md  talkedat,  they  might  even  be 
got  rid  of  (for  the  next  quarter  of  «  oentory)  in 
naif  the  time. 

This  disinterested  and  wise  moTement  is 
fraught  with  so  many  wholesome  changes  in  the 
lives  of  the  workiiw  people,  and  with  ao  much 
good  in  tlie  way  of  ovenwmii^  that  suapieiou 
which  our  own  unconscious  impertinence  has 
engendered,  that  it  is  scarcely  gradoos  to  criti- 
dse  detula  as  yet;  the  rather,  because  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  managers  of  tlie  'White- 
chapel  establishment  most  thoroughly  feel  that 
ihty  are  upon  their  honoor  with  the  customers, 
as  to  the  minutest  points  of  administration. 
But,  although theAmerican  stoves  cannot  roaat, 
they  eaa  surely  boil  one  kind  of  meat  as  well 
as  another,  and  need  not  always  circumscribe 
their  boiling  talents  within  the  limits  of  ham 
and  beef.  The  most  enthueiastio  admirer  of 
those  aubstantials,  would  probably  not  ol^ect 
to  oceaslonal  inconstancy  in  respect  of  pork 
and  mutton :  or,  especially  in  cdd  weather,  to 
It  little  innocent  tnfling  with  Irish  atews,  meat 
pies,  and  toads  in  boles.  Another  drawback 
on  the  Whitechapel  estabhshment,  is  the  absence 
of  beer.  Regarded  merelj  as  a  queatiou  of 
policy,  it  b  very  impolitic,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  send  the  working  men  to  the  public-house, 
where  gin  is  reportw  to  be  sold.  But,  there  is 
a  mocli  higher  ground  on  which  tlua  absence  of 
beer  is  ol]>)ectiouable.  It  expresses  distrust  of 
the  working  man.  It  is  a  fragment  of  tbat 
old  mantle  of  patronage  in  wbu£  so  many  es- 
timable Thugs,  so  dark^  wandering  up  and  down 
ibe  moral  wodd,  are  swam  to  mime  Wi.  Good 


beer  is  a  good  thinz  for  him,  he  says,  and  he  Ukes 
it ;  the  iJep&t  could  give  it  him  good,  and  he 
now  gets  it  bad.  Why  does  the  I)ep6t  not  give 
it  him  goodF  Because  he  would  get  drunk. 
Why  does  the  Depot  not  let  him  have  a  pint 
with  his  dinner,  vhioh  would  not  make  nim 
drunk  ?  Because  he  m^t  have  had  another  pint, 
or  another  two  iunts,bNore  be  come.  Now,thU 
disbnst  is  an  afemt,  is  exceedingly  ineonsi8tca.i 
with  tJie  conSdence  the  managers  express  in 
their  hand-bills,  and  is  a  timid  stopping-short 
upon  the  straight  highway.  It  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  also.  It  is  unjust,  because  it 
punishes  the  sober  man  for  the  vice  of  the 
drunken  man.  It  is  unreasonable,  because  any 
one  at  all  experienced  in  such  things  knows  that 
tlie  drunken  workman  does  not  get  drunk  where 
he  goes  to  eat  and  drink,  but  where  he  goes  to 
drink — ex^reaaly  to  dnnk.  To  suppose  that 
the  working  man  cannot  state  this  question  to 
himaelf  qmte  as  plainly  as  I  state  it  here,  is 
to  suppose  that  he  is  a  baby,  and  is  i^ain  to 
tell  hun  in  the  old  wearisome  condescending 
patnmismg  way  that  he  must  be  goody-poody, 
and  do  as  ne  is  toldy-poldy,  and  not  w  a  manny- 
panny  or  a  voter-poter,  but  fiidd  his  bandy-pandys, 
and  be  a  ohildy-pildy. 

I  found,  from  tne  aoeounts  of  the  White- 
chapel Self-SupportiDg  Cooking  Dep6t,  that 
every  article  sold  in  it,  even  at  the  prices  I 
have  quoted,  yields  a  certain  small  profit !  Indi- 
vidual speculators  are  of  course  already  iu  tiis 
field,  and  are  of  course  already  appropriating 
the  name.  The  classes  for  whose  benefit  the 
real  dep6ts  are  designed,  will  distanguiah  be- 
tweeu  tne  two  kinds  of  enterpxise. 


TIBmuaA  OF  OLD. 

Oh  a  certain  Sunday,  September,  1750,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  man  of  fashion,  sittii^ 
in  his  own  dining-room,  No.  5,  Ariingtcm-street, 
London,  was  alumed  by  a  loud  cry  of  "  Stop 
thief!"  Ahighwayman  had  just  stopped  a  post- 
chuse  iu  Piccadilly,  not  mtj  yanu  off,  and, 
being  pursued,  bad  ridden  over  and  almost 
killed  a  watchman. 

About  ihe  same  date,  or  a  little  earlier,  a 
London  antiquarian  describes  Oxford-street  as 
"a  Aoep,  hollow  xoad,  fuU  of  sbughs,  with 
here  and  there  a  ra^^  bouse,  the  lurking- 
place  of  aat4hroats;  insomuch,"  says  he,  "  Uiat 
I  never  was  taken  that  way  by  night  in  my 
hackney-coach  to  a  wortiiy  uncle's,  who  gave 
me  lodgjngs  in  his  house  m  Geoige-street,  but 
I  waat  in  dread  the  whole  way."  In  1710,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  bought  Tyburn-road, 
as  it  was  then  oalled,  and  named  it  after  bis  son- 
in-law,  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  About 
1718  it  was  probably  first  publicly  known  bj 
its  present  name.  Before  tne  suburban  roacb 
were  well  lit  and  well  watched,  highway  rob- 
beries were  perpetual.  The  Old  Bailey  Session 
FapcTB  abound  m  instanera.  Let  ua  select  a 
few,  to  explain  the  character  of  the  crimes, 
and  the  way  in  which  tlie  robberies  were 
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effected ;  it  may  induce  our  readers  to  appreciate 
more  highly  tlieir  present  security,  and  the  im- 
proTement  in  the  police  system. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  September,  1726. 
the  Bicester  waggon  wag  stopped,  about  raid- 
night,  near  Ealing.  The  highwayman  wore  a 
red  rug  coat  and  a  laced  hat,  rode  a  grey 
horse,  and  carried  a  screw-barrel  pistol  in  his 
hand.  He  rode  past  the  waggon  several  times, 
and  at  last  stopped  the  deputy  waggoner,  who 
\ras  riding  the  head  Warner's  horse  while  the 
head  waggoner  turned  m  to  sleep.  The  rogue 
threatened  to  shoot  him  through  the  head,  lent 
him  his  own  knife  to  cut  the  waggon  ropes, 
and  ordering  the  passengers  to  get  down,  un- 
loaded serenil  hampers  and  searched  for  money. 
Erontually  be  found  a  amall  brown-paper 

Earcel,  containing  fifteen  moidores  and  two 
undred  and  fifly  guineas,  which  were  wrapped 
with  an  old  fan  in  a  linen  bag  and  an  old 
gown.  Before  riding  off,  the  prisoner  told  the 
wa^on  people  that  it  was  no  use  resisting  him, 
as  the  road  was  beset  with  highwaymen,  and 
thundered  and  swore  at  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

On  the  next  Tuesday  the  deputy  waggoner 
arrested  the  highwaynian  at  the  Bladk  Boy  and 
Unicorn,  at  West  Wickham.  A  pistol  was 
found  on  him,  with  7/.  in  money,  some  bank 
bills,  and  a  receipt.  Under  the  armpit  of  his 
coat  was  found  276/.  in  bills  and  notes,  sewn  in 
the  lining.  He  tried  to  prove  an  alibi  but 
failed,  eventually  confessed  his  crime,  and  was 
hung  at  Tyburn. 

The  prisoner  had  been  a  bricklayer  and 
doctor  of  smoky  chimneys  at  Wendover,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  got  500/.  by  his  wife. 
He  pleaded  that  he  had  never  been  a  robber, 
and  iiad  lived  in  as  good  a  character  as  any  man 
in  his  neiglibourliooa,  and  that  he  had  only  been 
led  into  this  robbery  by  the  inducements  of  the 
waowaner. 

Alittle  further  on,  in  the  Old  Bailey  Session 
Papers,  we  find  the  highwaymen  venturing 
deeper  into  London.  On  Monday  night,  De- 
cember 1,  1730,  Dr.  Mead,  the  fashionable  phy- 
sician of  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  who  married  a 
blacksmith's  daughter  in  Fetter-lane,  and  had 
been  a  friend  of  Pope,  Newton,  and  Bentley, 
was  stopped  by  a  highwayman  in  Holbom,  near 
rumival's  Inn.  The  man  presented  a  pistol  at 
the  coachman,  ordered  him  to  stop,  demanded 
the  doctor's  watch  and  money,  and  told  the 
footman  he  was  a  dead  man  if  he  dared  to  jump 
down.  The  servant  did,  however,  jump  down, 
and  cried,  "  Stop  thief!"  A  shopman  pursuing 
the  highwayman,  the  latter  flashed  a  pistol  at 
him,  but  was  eventually  run  down  in  Leather- 
lane,  taken  to  the  Black  Bull  Inn  in  Holbom, 
and  searched.  Powder  and  shot  were  found 
in  bis  pockets.  He  told  the  men  searching 
him  that  they  could  not  hang  him  for  that, 
but  that  he  wished  he  had  done  murder, 
for  he  had  rather  be  hanged  than  not.  He 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  fined  forty 
marks. 

The  April  following,  this  same  higbwaTman 


(James  Daltou)  was  indicted  for  robbing  a  linen 
pedlar  in  the  fields  between  Tottenham  court 
and  Bloomsbury.   Dalton  had  been  drinking 
with  this  man  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  public-house 
at  Pancras,  and,  it  being  night  and  the  way 
lonely,  he  bought  a  link  to  light  himself  and  the 
prisoner  home.   At  the  end  of  the  second  field  ,| 
Dalton  pulled  out  a  pistol,  swore  at  the  pedlar,  |i 
knocked  him  down,  threatened  to  shoot  him  | 
through  the  bead,  and  robbed  him.   He  was 
found  guilty,  and  bungatTvbum,  May  the  12th, 
1730.  "  ' 

The  life  of  this  man  presents  a  cnrions  pic- 
ture of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  metropolis  ( 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.    Dalton's  i 
father  was  a  Dublin  tailor,  who  enlisled  and 
went  to  Flanders,  came  home,  turned  card- 
sharper,  and  was  hung.   Dalton's  mother  was  I 
transported  for  thieving.   The  boy  tamed  shop-  | , 
lifter  at  eleven  years  old,  and  (as  soon  as  he  grew  { 
stron^r)  became  a  footpad  in  St.  Giles's.  Trans- 
ported for  a  robbery  in  the  Islington-road,  he  , 
loined  a  mutiny  at  sea,  and  escaj>ed.    Retumiae  ' 
home,  he  was  seized  for  a  robbery  at  Bristol,  and  . 
transported  to  Yii^nia;  he  escaped,  and  toA  ,  | 
to  stealing  slaves.  j. 

On  returning  to  London,  this  thief  confessed 
tliat  in  three  months  he  and  another  man  had  !' 
picked  no  less  than  five  hundred  pockets.  He  i' 
was  the  first  robber  who  Tenturea  on  stppping  I 
coaches  in  London  streets.  His  first  crimes  u  >  ■■ 
this  kind  were  in  Castle-yard,  Holborn,  Hattm-  i' 
garden,  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  ' 

Tliere  is  no  great  variety  m  these  highway  ' 
robberies,  but  the  evidence  in  them  generally  j' 
contains  some  curious  traits  of  manners,  or  | 
some  iutercsting  bits  of  topography.    It  is  j' 
easy,  from  the  perusal  of  a  volume  or  so  of  the  , 
Old  Bailey  Session  Papers,  circa  1720-^0,  to  i 
get  a  general  idea  of  the  habits  of  highway-  [■ 
men,  and  of  their  modes  of  attack,  and  of 
escape.   Let  us  cull  from  the  trials  of  1780  a 
case  interesting  for  its  trait  of  highwayman  cb^  1 
racter. 

On  the  24tb  of  December,  1730,  a  high-  | 
waymoa  in  a  red  rug  coat  stopped  a  coach, 
contuning  two  ladies,  a  maid-servant,  and  a  { 
child,  at  Battie-bridge.   The  tJiief,  to  disguise 
his  voice,  put  the  ci^  of  his  coat  into  his 
mouth;  he  was  v^dvil,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  {. 
the  money  rode  o^  The  husband  of  one  of  the  ][ 
ladies  instantly  came  up  and  pursued  the  high-  [i 
wayman,  and  lie  was  taken,  but  not  until  the  day 
after,  at  a  tavern  in  Cripplegate.   He  had  got 
a  dagger  and  pistol,  and  tlureatened  to  shoot  n 
the  shoemaker  who  took  him;  but  tlie  shoe-  , 
maker  jumped  in  on  him,  and  secured  him. 
The  pnsoner  tried  to  prove  an  alibi,  bat  in  j, 
vain,  and  was  hung  at  Tybnm.  Febmair  SO.  . 
1730.  -o        '  ! 

The  biography^  of  this  thief  helps  to  show  j' 
from  vhat  ramcof  tife  these  men  sprung.  John 
Everett  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  s^esman,  but 
before  his  time  was  expired  he  ran  away  and 
enlisted  in  Flanders,  where  he  became  sergeant 
in  General  How's  regunent  of  foot.  On  his 
return  he  purchased  nis  discharge,  and  became 
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an  officer  at  Whitechapel  Court,  where  he  got 
into  debt  and  difficult;  from  being  too  lenient 
to  poor  persons  he  arrested.  He  tlien  be- 
came acquainted  with  several  gangs  of  tliieves, 
who  persuaded  him  to  rob  on  the  highway. 
Turning  king's  evidence,  he  was  confined  in 
the  Fleet  for  debt,  and,  being  albwed  the 
liberty  of  the  rules,  opened  an  alehouse  in 
the  old  Bailer.  He  then  turned  false  witness, 
and  erentually  was  thrown  intQ  Nowgate; 
on  coming  out,  he  took  to  the  rood.  While 
under  sentence  he  preserred  an  ontward  de- 
I  corum  in  chapel,  bat  at  other  times  flew 
into  passions,  and  threatened  to  murder  the 
keepers. 

Ihere  is  scarcely  anv  trial  that  does  not  con- 
tain some  touch  of  unman  interest  or  that 
does  not  at  least  serve  to  show  how  much 
safer  London  streets  and  suburban  roads  are 
now  than  they  were  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  For  instance,  in  February, 
1730,  Ferdinand  Shrimpton  and  Robert  Drum- 
moud  were  indicted  for  robbing  Jonathan 
Collings,  a  carrier,  iu  the  Hampstew-road,  of  a 
hay  gelding,  and  tiro  pamtierB  full  of  pork.  The 
highwaymen  were  tracked  to  the  Anchor  Inn  at 
Weybndge,  there  lotted  into  their  room  by 
stratagem,  and  disarmed.  Tlasj  had  some  time 
I  before  stopped  a  gentleman  iu  the  Kingsland- 
road,  and  shot  his  senraut.   They  were  found 

fuUty,  and  hung  at  Tyburn,  April  17,  1730, 
^      be^  owned  to  nine  or  ten  robberies  a  night. 

I  Shrimpton  was  the  son  of  a  higliwarman,  who 
had  been  hung  for  murder.  He  mmself  bad  been 

j  a  soldier,  ana  died  impenitent,  laughing  and 
,  jesting  to  the  last  moment.  Drummonct  had 
\  oeen  a  dealer  in  hardwares  at  Sunderland,  and 
had  recently  returned  from  transportation. 
,  His  brother  was  also  executed  for  highway 
'  nbberj. 

'  I  Our  next  dip  into  the  Session  Papers  brings 
.!  ua  a  highway  robbery  in  the  very  centre  of 
i  London.  In  October,  1730,  Hugh  Morris, 
li   Bobert  Johnson,  and  James  O'Brien,  stopped  a 

I I  ooach  near  the  Savoy  Qate,  and  robbed  two 
1 1  ladies  of  a  snuff-box,  and  several  valuable 
. .  rings.  Just  as  they  were  cutting  the  ladies' 
[  outside  pockets  oS,  three  soldiers  came  up, 
J  but,  on  being  threatened,  they  went  away. 
: ,   These  men  were  hung  at  Tyburn,  November  16, 

1730. 

1    ^  One  of  these  men  was  the  son  of  an  appraiser 

in  Drury-lane ;  the  two  others  had  been  sailors. 
(  They  owned  to  nnnwrous  robberies  of  gold 
!  watches,  silTer-hilted  swords,  and  gold-headed 
'I  canes,  in  Holbom,  New  Bond-street,  &o,  A 
,  night  or  two  before  their  arrest,  they  had  stopped 
,   a^ntleman  in  Bloomsbury-square ;  he  had  drawn 

his  sword  to  kill  one  of  them,  when  Morris  fired 
^   a  pistol  at  him,  and  alarmed  the  watch ;  and  they 

were  thus  compelled  to  run  off.  They  had 
j  also  stopped  gentlemen  iu  Golden-square,  Han- 
i  Over-square,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and  Hatton- 
1    garden.  Their  osner,  howerer,  lasted  only  two 

months. 

I      Tn  1731,  highway  robberies  assumed  a  sliU 
mon  alarming  chsmcter.    In  July  of  that 


year,  William  Gates,  John  Armstrong,  and 
Nathaniel  Lampree,  were  indicted  for  stopping 
a  coach  near  the  BiUl  and  Gate  in  Holbom,  and 
stealing  a  gentleman's' hat.  They  then  went  to 
St.  Giles's,  and  stopped  another  coach:  Gates 
going  into  it  with  a  drawn  hanger,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hat  for  guineas  and  watches.  On 
the  same  nieht  these  men  stopped  a  chaise  at 
Hockley-in-the-Hole,  and  stole  a  gold  watch, 
a  silver-hilted  svoid,  and  some  money.  Tbo 
prisoners  were  traced  to  a  publioJionse  near  St. 
Giles's  Pound,  where  they  showed  the  watches, 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  money* 
drank  a  good  deal  of  "twopenny,"  and  then 
ordered  rum  punch.  These  men  were  all  hung 
at  Tyburn,  July  S6, 1731.  In  their  confessions, 
they  owned  to  the  most  audacious  robberies. 
They  had  robbed  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  at 
his  own  door  in  Hanover-street,  and,  being  seen 
by  two  servant  girls  from  a  window,  had 
threatened  to  shoot  them  it  tiiey'did  not  pull 
down  their  blinds. 

Of  course  in  those  wild  times  there  were  per- 
petual murders  accompanyiog  such  robberies. 
In  July,  1731,  John  Davis  was  indicted  for 
robbing  William  Walker,  of  hat,  wig,  and  sword. 
The  robbers  fell  upon  Mr.  Walker  and  a  friend, 
near  Old-^treet  church,  Islington,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Mr.  Walker  drew  his  sword,  made  a 
pass,  and  ran  one  of  the  highwaymen  through  the 
body :  upon  which  he  fell  into  a  ditch,  dn^ing 
his  assailant  with  him,  and  there  stabbing  him. 
The  other  man  then  came  up,  overpowered  Mr. 
Walker,  beat  him,  stripped  him,  and  threw 
away  his  shoes.  He  also  demanded  his  sword, 
but  Mr.  Walker  contrived  to  throw  it  far  off 
into  the  high  grass.  The  prisoner  was  after- 
wards arrested  and  identified  by  Mr.  Walker, 
wlio  had  been  searching  for  him  in  all  the  prisons 
of  London. 

Davis  was  hang  at  Tjburn,  July  26,  1731. 
This  Davis  had  been  a  stone-sawyer  and  a  small- 
beer  brewer,  and  had  deserted  from  one  of 
the  king's  regiments.  He  owned  to  four  years 
of  incessant  thieving.  He  had  joined  some 
liighwaymen  a  year  before  his  arrest,  in  robbing 
a  carrier's  waggon  near  Maryleboue.  A  high- 
wayman on  horseback,  who  had  first  stopped 
the  waggon,  daimed  shares,  saying,  "  Brethren, 
I'm  very  poor,  pray  have  pity  on  me;"  but  they 
liad  replied,  according  to  Davis's  confession, 
"  No,  brother  of  the  trade,  there  is  nothing 
due  to  you ;  for  such  goo(b  as  these  belong 
not  to  your  way  of  business but,  as  he  vent 
on  importuning,  they  flung  him  two  fowls, 
saying,  "There,  go  and  cram  yourself  with 
those." 

It  is  useless  to  search  further  among  our  old 
Session  Papers  for  crimes  which  arc  so  mo- 
notonous in  their  character.  We  have,  however, 
we  think,  selected  sufficient  to  show  the  state  of 
London  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  to 
prove  that  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  the 
suburban  roads  and  streets  were  as  dangerous 
as  the  roads  of  a  medieval  city.  Sufficient  also 
to  convince  the  most  inveterate  praiser  of  the 
past,  that,  inadequate  as  our  present  police 
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system  sffll  maj  be>  and  dangerous  as  one  re- 
tamed  and  nnxefonned  couneta  are,  times  do 
improve. 


SOPHIE'S  BJBBON. 

"You  knmr bim  f  Be  carefnl,  mon  dwr,  Ibr 
my  sake  if  not  for  yow  <nni«  how  you  a^now- 
ledge  sach  a  dangerooa  acquaintance  as  that  in 
Nevakot,  in  broad  day.** 

And  I  felt  my  yoang  Rnseian  conpanion 
wince  and  start  as  we  wailcBd,  umiH  arm,  from 
the  Noble  CInb,  of  whirfi,  like  the  otiier  at- 
tacbfe  of  our  embassT,  I  was  of  course  firee. 
Tlie  person  whose  salate  I  bad  joat  acknow- 
ledged was  still  in  si^t— a  tall,  well-dfeased 
man  of  about  thirty,  witb  a  pale  keen  &oe,  bril- 
liant dark  eyes,  and  a  Icmg  mouetache. 

"  Know  mm  P  To  be  sore  1  do,"  was  my  re- 
ply. "In.  tha  name  of  all  Hatfs  mystmoos. 
Galitun,  what  can  be  the  harm  of  knowing  the 
dieralier— I  think  that  is  os  hit  oard— jas,  the 
Cheralier  Gliska,  nephew,  w  oovsin,  or  some- 
thing, to  the  old  Prince  Leczinaka,  at  whose 
palace  I  hare  se«i  yon  a  dozen  times,  waltzing 
as  only  the  Guard  can  walte." 

But  the  young  bacon,  ^o  was  generally  gay 
enough,  would  not  consent  to  mute  a  jest  of 
this  occnrrenee,  but  ranttered  sermething- about 
my  "  Sngliah  imprudence,"  and  soon  aftnwards 
left  me.  It  was  not  easy  to  guess  l^e  cause 
of  the  young  Giiard«nau's  erident  nervons- 
ne99,  or  to  comprehend  what  piutioular  peril 
there  could  be  is  knowing-the  cheralier,  respect- 
ing iriiom  I  now  began  to  fed  sooie  natural 
curiosity.  Ot  his  amteeedents  I  knew  wry  little, 
bat  that  little  was  in  his  fkronr.  He  hu  been 
mucli  abroad,  was  reputed  to  be  dent  and  well 
read,  and  the  few  words  which  we  had  ex- 
chanffcd  at  any  time  had  siven  me  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  ftffreeable.  let  Gali^o,  who 
had  been  very  kind  and  fomilur  wiMi  me  ever 
since  ihy  arrival  at  the  legation^  seemed  to  shrink 
even  mentumin^  the  stigma  that  attaehed 
to  the  chevalier. 

It  was  from  the  dutncdlor  at  our  embassy,  a 
quiet  good-humoured  old  man,  with  a  taste  for 
gossip,  and  a  memory  for  St.  Peteisburg  small- 
talk  dating  from  the  peace  of  '1^  that  1  heard 
thetmth. 

"Gliska!  Gliska r  said  the  old  Seotcbman, 
taking  a  pinch  oS  maS  to  nfresh  his  recollec- 
tion ;  "  yes,  to  be  sure !  tbe  young  man,  Deme- 
trius Gliska,  is  some  relation  to  the  old  Princess 
Leczinzks,  and  was  in  the  imperial  serriee. 
Your  friend's  right.  You  liad  best  6ght  shy  of 
him,  Mr.  Acton." 

"But  whyP  Does  be  cheat  at  cards?  Or 
has  he  a  turn  for  what  tiie  dooton  call  bomiddal 
monomania  P" 

"Nothingr  of  the-  sort,"  answered  the  chan- 
cellor; "h^3  just  a  'snmect,*  and  that's  the 
whole  of  it ;  he's  cme  of  the  black  ^eep  of  the 
political  flock,  that  all  the  rest,  and  chiefly  such 
say  Tonng  birkies  as  your  friend  Galitzm,  are 
fearfa*  to  nib  shoulders  with.  To  b&sure,  he's 


a  Pole,  and  can't  be  blamed  for  what  be  does  in  , 
behalf  of  his  down-trodden  country ;  but,  man, 
lie's  satrly  frowned  upon  by  the  powexs  that 

be." 

On  further  pressing,  Mr.  CampbeU  informed 
me  tiiat  the  dteralier,  vlu>  lud  onee  hM  a 
eommiarion  la  &o  amj,  bad  been  atR^ed  «■ 
suspicion  of  ashan  imaome  oonspnaey.  He  waa 
found  not  guilty ;  but,  bei^auahletoelearUa-  ' 
self  wholly  in  the  eyes  garemmeat,  bad  beea 
compelled  to  serve  as  a  private  for  throe  yeus 
in  toe  Caucasus ;  had  quitted  Russia  at  the  end 
of  this  term ;  and,  after  a  long  eiik,  had  lately 
been  permitted  to  reton),  at  the  inteteession  df 
his  powerful  relatires.  He  was  still  under  > 
consKhsiable  saspicicm,  and  it  was  Biocr  than 
rumoured  that  his  prosenee  in  tbe  capital 
was  due  to  hu  desiro  to  reader  aid  ns  some 
widely-spread  fio^  for  the  enfranchiseiBent  of 
Poland  and  ita  imperfectly  Kussimnsed  depen- 
deseies.  ,> 

"  If  they  catch  hiv  tarippiBg,  voe  be  to  the 
lad»  said  old  Campbdg^  onumlaily ;  "Wll  ' 
be  lucky  if  he  gets  <Al  wHb  Bastem.  Sbeaia  : 
and  airmine  tnqipinp  for  the  rest  of  his  days; 
mon  likely  the  mass  or  the  koontj  if  tiie  ' 
czar's  ministers  bawen  to  be  nedally  ill  bn-  ' 
moured,  or  speoiidly  fri^tnedrwan  tbe  babble  1 1 
burets." 

The  old  eliancdlor  had  aca  so  wmmj  afaortiTe  ' 
plots,  painfully  planned,  warilj  kent,  coUapse  in  | 
tbe  miserable  ruui  of  tbe  plottn8,tliat  he  had  gei  i 
to  r«;ard  ttie  Bnssian  goTenuaentas  ooaspiinCT  . 
proof   This  was  pecuhacly  true  as  i^arded  j 
the  Polish  aristomnc?,  many  of  whose  chief 
families  were  understood  to  roide  at  St.  Peten-  '■ , 
bntg  rather  as  host^ea  Ham.  m  oouitienv  r 
Uhh^  never  ventnring  to  afaaent  thameelTas  > 
from  tlie  imperial  {flressnee-ehamber  on  oeve*  ' 
inonious  occasions.    Among  these  wen  the 
Leozinzkas ;  the  old  prince  and  ptineeaa;  thdr 
gmndson,  heur  to  the  extenaive  estates  in  Lilhi^ 
ania  and  the  government  of  Warsaw;  and  their 
?randdan^ter,  Sopliie  Leczinska.   ^Qie  piiaee 
himself  was  a  gentle  genial  old  man,  with  a 
taste  for  numismaties.   I  do  not  believe  thi^  \ 
las  patriotism  ever  went  beyond  a  mild  senta- 
ment  inihvour  of  a- free  and  prosperous  Polami- 
The  princess,  who  had  been  a&mona  beauty  in  ; 
her  day,  was  kind  and  hospitabfe,  bok  not  by 
any  means  capable  of  dabbling  in  political  in- 
trignes;  while  thegmndsonwaaasyet  sayoas^  ' 
and  so  heedfulWkqtt  under  tiw  eye  of  ataior 
reeommendedfytbec>achiB»el4tbatbeeMUl 
searoely  have  imbibed  vaj  "revolatiaBan'* 
ideas.   Still,  whoever  waa-brd  of  the  LeerinAa 
laads,  and  of  the  influoiQe  attached  todw  gaalt 
name  of  that  illnstrioas  neer  waa  ertiewl 
worth  watching  br  the  authorities. 

The  &Buly  had  not  atwavs  been  so  naaaive. 
The  prince's  eldest  saa,  a  nigh-spiritoa  yowir 
man,  liad  shared  in  the  last  diustrona  jsnii 
tbe  Poles)  and  died,  in  esptiidty,  of  woonda 
received  in  tbe  defeat  of  Ostrolcaka.  His  yomip 
widow  had  soon  followed  him  to  the  grairc^ 
leaving  Alexis  and  St^ie,  the  one  ui  in^t, 
the  other  a  gtcl  eight  yeam  of       to  the  cim 
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of  their  Bfrand^Mrents.  And  tlie  aecoad  bob, 
who  had  Ton?  wandered,  au  exile,  from  eomti^ 
to  eoontry,  sad  died  far  from  hi»  home  and 
friends.  AU  this  happmed  long'  ago,  and  the 
LeoEimkas,  if  afeill  watched,  were  sniled  upon 
at  court.  Their  entertainmenbs  were  atiKMig 
the  most  splmdid  at  St.  Petersban',  and  the 
foreign  rcHOuits,  in  e^eeial,  met  wita  the  moat 
kindl  J  reeeptiott  thne. 

Sophie  Leennika  was  a  tontiftil  dai^-Iiiured 
girl,  la  the  eorlj  bloom  of  a  loveliBen  that  gare 
promiBe  of  beeomtng  queenly  and  majestic  afe  a 
wwr  period;  bat  just  thra  she  was  a  bright- 
eyed  yonng  ereature,  nmi^e  and  fraidc  of  manner, 
uid  more  fike  an  Ei^^iah  maiden  than  the  langwd 
Raesian  damsels  aronnd  her.  Indeed,  Sophie, 
Inr  far  the  elererestr  of  the  honsehold,  was  also 
the  most  natioDal.  It  was  her  piide  to  be  a 
Pole ;  she  lored  to  sing  Polish  songs>  and  to  listen 
to  Polish  stories ;  and  I  remember  her  pietty 
aoriow,  half  sad,  half  petolant,  when  her  grand- 
mother absolutely  forbade  lier  appearing  at  tbe 
empress's  nMtsquerade  in  tlie  hieb  cap,  velvet 
jadiet,  and  gold-braided  vest  of  tlie  old  Sama- 
tian  patten. 

It  is  not  saipriang  that  I,  wbo  was  most 
heartily  made  welcome  at  tbe  Lecsinzka  pohce, 
(m  the  strength  of  some  intimaCT  ia  Img-past 
times  between  the  old  prince  utd  a  relation  of 
my  own,  should  have  become  attached,  and 
deeply  so,  to  the  beaatiiul  Polish  girl,  bat  ^e 
wonder  should  rather  be  that  my  suit  reoeived 
the  sanction  of  Sophie's  guardisis  and  kindred. 
For  an  attach^  eren  though  tolerably  well  off, 
to  a^ire  to  aveh  a  match  would  barc'  seemed 
idle  m  most  oases,  since  eren  in  their  hour  of 
captivity  there  is  no  prouder  nobility  than  that 
of  Poluid,  and  a  Leczinaka  mif^  as  I  well 
knew,  reasmably  upeet  to  ally  iKVself  with 
some  nam  itf  vaak  much  man  brilUaat  tfaas 
nine.  It  moat,  faowerer,  )m  remembered  tint 
Sophie  was  no  heiress,  since  the  estates  were 
stnotly  entailed,  and  I  was  at  that  time  under-' 
stood  to  be  the  next  inheritor  of  a  ccHuiderable 
property  in  Snriand.  Whatever  the  cause,  so 
tbe  matter  sto<m.  I  was  regarded  in  the  house- 
hold a»  aetu^y  betrothed  to  Sophie.  There 
had  been  do  formal  tro^-|^ight;  still  less  had 
I  any  time  bem  fixed  fn'  our  muriage,  which, 
indeed,  the  princess  desired  to  defer  for  a  year 
or  two  on  account  <Mf  her  grandchild's  youth, 
and  her  own  reluctance  to  he  parted  fron  her, 
but  the  affair  was  no  secret. 

And  Sophie?  With  all  my  wish  to  relate 
calmly  and  fairly  what  ocmnred,  I  omnot,  eren  at 
this  distance  of  tine,  be  certain  as  towhatwa« 
her  fedings.  Ferhapsshe  herself  did  not  realise 
their  nature.  She  certainly  did  not  dislike  me. 
I%e  had  merely  looked  down,  with  a  timid  Uuah 
and  smil^  whm  the  old  princess-  bade  her  look 
npon  me  as  her  fatrare  hof^teiid.  Her  lips  bad 
never  ratified  the  tacit  oonseDi  thus  given,  nor  is 
this  expected  in  a  continental  countiy,  and  espe- 
(Hally  in  a  rank  so  elevated. 

Gliska,  being  in  some  way  related  to  the 
princess,  and  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
Leosinekft  mansion  in  Poland^  waa  often  to  be 


met  in  the  familv  circle,  where  be  was  alwars 
welcome.  He  had  been  a  ward  of  the  old  nobfe- 
man's,  having  been  early  1^  an  orphan,  and  both 
the  prince  utd  orincess  had  a  regard  for  him, 
which  was  probaoly  in  great  measure  the  result 
of  habit.  Nothing  eonld  be  more  unlike  than  the 
bent  of  the  ea-^^^vdianfa  mind  and  that  of  his 
6»merdiam.  The  kind  white-headed  master  of 
the  hcnse  had  a  soft  easy  natpre,  that  shrank 
from  disagreeable  orpainfiu  tojnos,  and  anamw, 
though  cultivated  intellect.  Se  bad  traveled 
much,  had  many  foreign  friends,  and  loved  to- 
reeal  l^gone  intimacies  amoag  the  wits  and 
statesmen  of  the  West.  His  oorrespondenoe, 
his  French  novels,  and  his  curious  cabinet  of 
i-are  coins  and  medab,  filled  up  Ms  leisure  fully. 
The  chevalier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  calm  and 
thoughtful,  iHbber  ailrait,  but  evidently  not  from 
lack  oi  thoughts.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was 
always  in  well-chosen  words,  uid  with  a  cer- 
tain suppressed  fire  antl  eloquence  that  told  of 
great  powers  undeveloped. 

I  could  not  exactly  make  out  on  what  footing 
Gliska  stood  with  reference  to  Sophie  ]>csinaka. 
They  were  oonsiw.  Sofdue,  a»  a  ^ild,  had 
bten  used  to  look  np  to  the  tall  playfellow  so 
much  older  and  wiser  than  herwlf—nothing 
would  have  been  more  reaamaUe  than  that  tiiey 
ahoiM  have  been  on  tiie  same  terms  as  brother 
and  Mster.  Tet  Glid:a  seemed  to  me  rather  to 
avwd  his  patty  cousin  than  otherwise;  and 
Sophie  larely  mentioned  his  name.  There  were 
times  when!  eomld  not  help  feehng  a  thrill  of 
jealous  suspicion,  as  a  vague  idea  dawned  in  my 
mind  tliat  tliis  apparent  indiffraence,  on  Gliska  s 
piurt  at  any  rate,  woa  mere  feignmg.  But  such 
impressions  were  always  fugitive,  and  were  not 
hx^  able  to  disturb  ay  peaoB. 

Iwaa one  night  at  a  nU  at  ths Qatsduteff 
pahe^  and  lumMiwd  to  stand  eloae  to  the  open 
door  of  a  canHOon,  tHton  the  iriiist-plnera, 
ignorant  of  my  proximity,  were  chatting  of  the 
Lecziuzkas  and  tlieir  praspttNis.  Oae  of  then 
a^ed,  oareleedy,  whether  there  had  not  once 
been  seme  talk  of  a  match  between  tbe  chevalier 
and  his  beautiful  cousin  P  Involuntanjy,  I  lis- 
tened for  the  reply,  which  was  as  iDdiffnmitly 
spoken  as  the  q^aestion  had  been : 

"  Wl^,  ves,  there  tew  such  a  plm.  He  old 
princess,  wno  has  a  matcb-makmg  turn,  like 
most  of  yoar  ex-beauties — your  dml,  general ! 
— was  eager  about  it,  lot^  before  madeBKHse^ 
was  out  of  tiie  nonmy.  But  then  came  tiie 
coap,  and  the  lad's  lands  wm  confiscated,  and 
himself  packed  oB  te  oany  a  musket  i^wnst 
Sehamyl  in  the  Canemu—sa  there  was  an  end 
of  tbe  matter— out  the  cards,  marshal,  if  you 
please." 

"  But  the  chevalier  is  paardoaed,"  observed  a 
oraeked  female  voice  across  the  taWe. 

"  True,  madame ;  but  poor — poor  as  Job ; 
and  not  only  penniless,  but  compromised. 
No,  no,  the  Ei^liah  fellow  is  a  better  parti, 
though  I  afaoula  not  wonder  if  Soplde  pro- 
femd  the  'sospect.'  Wtmien  ate  problems, 
madame." 

In  the  midst  of  tbe  laugh  that  succeeded,  I 
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mored  ava;  with  tingling  ears.  A  glance  at 
Sophie's  face,  as  she  sat  in  the  centre  of  a 
blooming  group  of  girls  of  her  own  age,  prattling 
of  dances  and  their  partners,  made  me  ashamed 
of  mj  suspicion.  If  ever  candour  aat  enthroned 
on  a  fair  forehead,  surely,  surely  it  was  manifest 
on  hers.  I  approached,  and  she  ^eeted  me 
with  a  bright  smile,  as  I  asked  if  ^e  had 
been  oharitalde  enough  to  keep  an  earlj  dance 
for  me. 

"  You  are  too  late,  M.  Charles  ;  mjr  poor  little 
book  is  terribly  full  of  names !  I  liave  promised 
to  dance  with  Kogamoff,  and  Oginski,  and  your 
great  friend  Baron  Galitziu  of  the  Guard,  and  O, 
so  many  more !" 

"  And  with  your  cousin.  Chevalier  Gliska  P" 
I  asked  tlie  question  in  apparent  playfulness,  bat 
I  suppose  there  was  sometbing  harsh  and  hostile 
in  0^  tone,  in  spite  of  myself,  which  grated  on 
the  quick  ear  of  a  woman,  for  Sophie  glanced 
rapidly  at  me  with  tbe  look  of  a  frightened 
fawn. 

"  No  1"  she  said,  and  her  lip  teembled  slightly 
as  shQ  spoke. 

Vexed  with  myself  for  my  own  unimt  peeTish- 
ness,  I  tried  to  make  amends,  and  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  Sophie  recovered  her  cheerful  com- 
posure, and  accorded  me  a  w^tz.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  pauses  in  that  giddy  whirl,  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  glitter,  the  sparkle  and  gleam 
of  gold  epaulettes  and  jewellra  head-gear,  and 
the  4jing  foil  of  the  music,  that  Sophie  suddenly 
turneo  ha  eyes  on  mine,  and  stud,  with  ahrapt 
frankness: 

"  M.  Charles,  arov  that  you  are  jealous  of 
my  poor  cousin  Demetrius,  and  that  yon  hate 
him." 

I  forget  what  I  answered  in  my  surprise,  bat 
I  know  that  Sophie  contrired  to  convey  to  me 
the  impression  that  she  had  a  sisterly  affection 
for  the  companion  of  her  childhood ;  that  she 
regretted  his  misfortunes,  and  admired  his 
patriotism;  that  she  was  only  anxious  to  see 
him  safe  from  future  perils,  and  once  more 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  Bussian  govem- 
ment. 

"  Poor  Demetrius  !  I  cannot  forget,  dear  M. 
Charles,  how  good  and  patient  be  was  to  me 
when  I  was  a  spoiled  sickly  child,  fnll  of  foncies 
and  hard  to  please.  Poor  Demetrins  has  suf- 
fered so  much  for  our  afflicted  country.  I,  as 
jou  know,  am  a  rebel  at  heart ;  I  hate  tlie  Mus- 
covites—I hope  Umt  frightful  Colonel  Annenkoff 
heard  that  last  remark — but  I  can  do  so  mfely, 
because  I  am  too  young  and  weak  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  czar,  It  is  different  for  a  man.  You 
should  not  be  jealous  or  cross,  M.  Charles,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  prevent  poor  Demetrius  from 
endmg  his  days  in  Siberia." 
_  I  said  something  about  ber  cousin's  security, 
since  bis  pardon,  unless  he  were  rash  enough  to 
enter  into  fresh  intrigues  agtunst  the  emperor. 
I  spoke  with  more  constraint  and  coldness  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  because  I 
saw  Gliska  leaning  aeainst  a  pillar,  at  a  distance, 
uul  regarding  us  with  a  pecaliai  look  of  watoh- 
nu  interest.  When  his  eyes  met  min^  he  seemed 


to  shrink  back,  and  was  soon  lost  in  tbe  gUttei- 
ingcrowd  of  guests. 

That  night,  as  our  sledges  vent  whirling  over  ■ 
the  bard  beaten  snow  of  the  streets,  there  was 
a  great  bustle  and  confusion,  and  the  startled  j 
horses  were  sharply  checkecf  by  the  rein  and 
thrown  on  their  haunches  in  inmi  of  a  douMe  | 
rank  of  soldiers  drawn  np  across  tbe  priimipal  | 
thoroughfares.   A  harsh  Toice  bade  the  driven 
halt,  and  a  number  of  poli<%men,  accompanied  bf  |j 
several  officers  muffled  in  grey  watch-coats,  went  ' ' 
round  from  carriage  to  carriage,  throwing  the  I 
red  glare  of  a  lantern  on  the  faces  of  the  beuled  ' 
guests  of  the  prince-minister,  and  asking  with  'I 
polished  but  imperious  courtesy  the  names  of  J 
those  present,  which  were  entered  hastily  in  a  | 
book.   There  was  much  shontins  and  lashing 
of  whips,  plunging  of  frightened  hones,  aiu  ] 
screaming  of  terrified  ladies,  as  tbe  mass  of  ji 
Tcbicles  came  to  an  abmpt  halt,  bnt  some  '| 
of  the  old  residents  took  the  matter  veiy 
coolly.  I 

"  The  first  time  this  year !"  said  the  smior  1 1 
attach^,  who  had  taken  a  seat  in  my  carriage;  I 
"  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  police  had  gone  to  j 
sleep.  Two  years  ago  I  remember  four  such  j 
stoppages  in  a  single  wiilter.  I  wonder  if  tbej'il  ( 
make  many  captions  to-night  ?"  j 

And  I,  who  had  been  but  eight  uiontbs  in  St.  '  < 
Petcrsbui^,  learned  with  some  surprise  that  the  ' . 
favourite  time  for  the  secret  police  to  select  for  J 
a  razzia  against  the  innumerable  plotters, 
Russian  or  Polish,  was  that  of  some  great 
festivity  or  public  reception.   Half  the  cca-  | 
spiracles  of  tbe  empire  were  hatched,  my  in. 
formant  said,  in  the  saloons  of  the  higher  ' 
aristocracy,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  emperor  jj 
and  his  ministers ;  and  Uie  best  paid  and  most  ^ 
valuable  spies  were  those  who  from  their  rank  ■ 
and  position  could  enter  such  assemblies  with-  | 
out  provoking  remark  or  distrust.   Mo  doubt 
something  had  transpired  at  the  prince-minister's 
ball  which  bad  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  lynx-  [ 
eyed  prefect  of  police,  and  bence  the  impedi- 
ment to  our  progress  homewards. 

The  explanation  had  got  to  this  point,  when 
a  plotnik  said  civilly  to  our  driver  that  he 
might  "go  on  as  fast  as  he  liked,"  at  tbe  same 
time  taking  off  his  hat  and  extending  his  open 
palm  signidcautl^.  Mj  companion  dropped  a 
few  copecks  into  it,  and  tbe  man  bowed  low  as  , 
he  suffered  us  to  pass  b^  him  and  strike  off  by 
a  side-street  to  the  Admiralty  ^uay. 

"  They  have  caught  their  birds,  no  doubt  V* 
said  the  more  experienced  senior  attach^  treat- 
ing the  whole  affair  as  a  thing  of  course. 

The  next  day  we  heard  vague  rumours  of  de- 
tections and  arrests,  some  said  of  many,  others 
of  only  one  or  two  persons.  When  X  called, 
next  morning,  at  tbe  Leczinzka  palace,  I  found 
the  old  prince  nervous  and  irritable,  the  princess 
agitated,  and  Sophie  not  to  be  seen.  She 
bad  a  frightful  headache,  her  grandmother  said, 
and  was  too  unwell  to  leave  ber  chamber.  No  ■ 
doubt  the  heat  and  crush  of  the  Gortschakriff  as- 
sembly—thoso  official  people  gave  such  sbo^ini^ 
balls,  where  you  were  squeezed  and  elbowed  bj 
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all  the  ill-mannered  Tchinn  in  Russia— bad  been 
too  mnci)  for  the  poor  dear  child.  But  it  was  not 
on  Sophie's  account  that  her  ^and-parents  were 
so  ill  at  ease.  It  was  on  Gliska's.  Gltska  had 
not  returned  to  his  lodgings  on  the  previous 
night.  His  servant,  alarms  at  the  non-arriral 
of  his  master,  had  oome  earl^  to  the  palace  to 
ask  for  nevs  omoeming  bun.  One  of  the 
Lecanzka  chasseurs  had  seen  theprisoners  of 
the  night  before  led  away  to  the  Coaci^erie, 
and  was  snre,  or  nearly  sure,  that  one  of  them 
Tss  the  missing  chevalier. 

I  heard  this  news  with  mixed  fedii^a.  An 
Englishman's  instinct  always  rises  in  arms 
against  an  act  of  arbitrary  oppression;  and 
the  arrest  of  the  night  before  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  cat-like  and  Oriental  stealthiness  that 
vas  peculiarly  odious.  But  I  had  an  uneasy 
distrust  of  the  cfaeraUer,  a  smouldering  jealousy 
vhicfa  I  tried  to  trample  down,  and  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  Ta«ae  sense  of  relief. 

However,  while  I  was  copying  a  precis  in  the 
attache's  room  at  the  emMssy  that  afternoon, 
old  Mr.  Campbell  came  in,  chuckling  and  rub- 
bing bis  hands. 

**  Yon  fine  conspeeracy  has  jnst  turned  out  a 
mere  flash  in  the  paO — a  mare's-nest  of  the 
police,"  said  he ;  "  the  chaps  are  set  free,  G-liska 
and  the  rest  of  them.  Their  captivity  was  over 
by  Innch-time." 

"  Then  there  was  no  real  plot,  after  all  P" 
I  asked,  looking  up  from  my  writing. 

"  I  canna  tell,"  said  the  cautious  Scot, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  took  a  fresh  pinch  of 
U^h-dried ;  "  the  thing  broke  down  for  want  of 
erUence — a  verdict  of  not  proven,  as  we  say  in 
the  north.  They  say  the  emperor  had  Gliska 
taken  into  bis  own  cabinet,  and  questioned  bim 
there,  bnt  conldna  cross-examine  much  out  of 
the  close  fellow.  And  the  story  goes  that  his 
majesty  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  before  the  aide- 
de-camp,  '  You  may  go,  chevalier,  hut  be  care- 
ful how  you  give  me  the  right  to  punish !' 
Nicholas  is  ill  to  thwart.  He  likes  contradic- 
tion even  less  than  conspeeracy,  so  I'd  advise 
M.  Gliska  to  heed  his  steps  in  future." 

Gliska  had,  in  effect,  been  set  at  liberty,  and 
I  met  him  that  evening,  calm  and  elegant  as 
ever,  at  the  Iieczmzka  mansion.  He  said  very 
little  aliout  the  exciting  events  of  the  night,  or 
the  formidable  interview  of  the  morning,  but 
talked  pleasantly  on  general  topics.  Sophie  was 
present  having  fortunately  recovered  from  her 
beadaohe,  but  she  was  silent  and  thoughtful, 
and  I  fancied  that  I  detected  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence once  or  twice  between  her  cousin  and  her- 
self. But  I  soon  felt  convinced  that  I  was  mis- 
taken. Gliska  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to  Sophie. 
He  addressed  her  rarely,  and  never  with  any 
particular  show  of  interest;  indeed,  he  spoke 
less  to  her  than  to  her  brother,  a  pale  sleepy- 
eyed  stripling,  whose  Russian  tutw  ma  his  in- 
separable Mentor  and  companion. 

The  noise  the  arrest  had  made  in  St.  Peters- 
burg society  soon  died  away,  and  tlie  usual 
round  of  gtnetiea  went  on,  as  if  Siberia  and  the 
kuoat>  plots  and  disaffection,  bad  been  m;ths. 


My  own  prospects  unexpectedly  improved.  The 
relative  to  whose  estate  1  was  heir  of  entwl,  and 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  since  he  had  lived  in 
morose  seclusion,  died,  and  I  found  myself  rich 
enough  to  lead  an  idle  life.  An  idle  life 
was  not  my  choice,  however,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  that  I  succeeded  to  this  inWitance  I 
I  seemed  likely  to  rise  in  myjnnfesaional  career.  ' 
Certain  promotions  and  retirementa  bad  taken 
place  among  the  diplomatists,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  promised  the  post  of  senior  ^tach^ 
at  one  of  the  Southern  courts,  as  soon  as  the 
present  occupant  should  vacate  it :  which  would 
probably  be  m  early  summer. 

Fortified  by  this  intelligence,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  renew,  or  rather  to  press,  my  suit 
for  Sophie's  hand;  the  old  pnnce  staiiding 
my  friend  in  the  affair,  the  princess's  objections 
to  parting  with  her  granddaughter  were  by 
degrees  overruled.  As  for  Sophie^s  consent,  that 
was  rather  assumed  than  asked  for.  Her  grand- 
father blessed  her,  and  stroked  her  raven  huraa 
caressmgly  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  for  whom 
some  holiday  treat  was  in  preparation ;  her 
grandmother  cried  as  she  pressed  her  darling  in 
her  arms,  and  dilated  on  the  happiness  of  her 
future  life  and  the  splendours  of  her  prospective 
trousseau.  It  was  settled  that  Sophie  and  I 
were  to  be  married  soon  after  Easter ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  milUners,  lawyers,  and  jewellers  were  | 
to  be  busy  in  providing  laices,  diamonds,  and  | 
deeds  of  settlement;  and  that  all  was  to  go 
merry  as  a  marriage  betl.  | 

III  all  this  arrangement,  the  bride  elect's  part  ! 
seemed  a  curiously  passive  one.   Sopliie  Lec-  | 
zinzka  neither  ratified  nor  rejected  the  eng^- 
ment  wbidb  her  nearest  rations  had  thought 
fit  to  oondnde  on  ber  account;  she  listened  | 
submissively  to  all  the  prince  and  princess  chose  i 
to  say  on  the  subject,  kissed  tiieir  wrinkled  | 
bands  in  the  ancient  Polish  fashion  in  si^  of 
obedience,  made  me  a  formal  curtsey,  aua  left  : 
the  room  with  downcast  eyes  and  something  ! 
like  a  smothered  sob.    After  that,  Sophie  | 
always  seemed  to  shrink  from  me;  her  spirits 
grew  variable,  her  cheek  thinner,  her  manner  i 
graver  and  more  thauglitful.   I  ought  to  have  j 
read  the  lesson  thus  mutely  conveyed,  but  j 
I  was  wilfully  blind  to  it,  and  lent  too  ready  | 
an  ear  to  the  assurances  of  the  old  folks  that 
Sophie's  manner  was  merely  the  r«ult  of  j 
girlish  timidity  and  a  deep  sense  of  duty.   The  j 
aged  princess,  in  especial,  was  confident  that 
her  giandcliild  esteemed  me  quite  as  highly  as  i 
could  be  expected  from  "  a  young  person  bien  I 

I  must  not,  the  old  lady  said,  judge  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  Polish  ^1  as  if  she  were  a 
"Meess  Anglaise."  | 

Gliska's  conduct  left  no  room  for  fault-find-  | 
ing.   He  wished  me  joy,  as  the  phrase  goes, 

folitcly,  but  with  no  affectation  of  heartiness, 
udeed,  we  had  never  been  intimate,  though  I 
had  been  at  first  disposed  to  like  bim  well 
enough ;  but  there  was  something  dark  and  i 
inscrutable  in  his  bearing  and  disponliou,  very 
uuusual  among  his  rash  chivalrous  countrymen. 

~-  ' '-  Lhgrti-gedby 
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Perlu^  the  yretched  yean  of  degndation^iid 
suffenng  daring  which  ae  bad  been.  a.  soldier  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  from  anj  re£wence  to  vhii^ 
he  always  shrank,  had  changed  his  charaot^. 
He  often  reminded  me  of  the  traditional  Italians 
of  the  Biiddle  t^es :  such  ItaUan  as  Maochiavelli 
knew,  and  Shakespeare  punted. 

He  and  I  now  met  less  fre^aenUy  than  before. 
He  did  not  often  spend  his  eveninf^  at  the 
Leczinzka  palace,  ftTffinjng  himself  ou  the  seore 
of  pressing  bosiuess,  and  throwing  out  hints 
which  seemed  t«  indicate  that  lie  was  impor- 
tuuing  the  Imperial  Chancellerie  for  the  reetcm- 
tion  of  his  forfeited  estates.  The  old  prince, 
alvajs  good  natured,  in  sopite  of  his  indoknee 
and  oivobiu  habits,  offered  his  interest  atoonrt, 
and  Qliska  gratefollv  accepted  the  proffer.  He 
seemed  pre-oooapied  in  his  mind,  and  there  were 
new  lines  of  care  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
harassed  look  in  his  bold  keen  eires;  but  he 
treated  Sophie  with  the  same  indiffierent  good 
humour  as  before. 

One  day,  wh^  I  was  drivinff  out  of  the  city 
with  one  of  the  French  attaches,  young  Duoia- 
noir,  to  whom  the  sledge  belonged,  and  who  was 
not  a  little  Tain  of  his  heavy  apron  of  Afitraoan 
fur,  and  of  the  sj»rit  and  beauty  of  his  gallant 
horses  with  then  silver  bells,  we  had  an  on- 
expected  reocoonter.  We  had  made  a  short  cut 
through  the  wretched  saborbs  i^bited  by  the 
.  tshernoi  narod,  or  "  bhuk  petq^Q,**  as  the  ill-fed 
poor  of  St.  Peteasbni^  we  oaUed,  and  wen 
striking  across  towards  the  broad  drive  on  the 
bank  of  the  Neva,  when  we  spun  round  a  comer, 
■ad  nearly  ran  over  a  group  ch  four  men  in  earnest 
oonveise.  They  started  with  evident  alarm  and 
vexation  as  they  oaoght  sight  of  u  in  that 
unfrequented  quarter;  and  we  on  our  part 
were  Bur[HiBed  to  see  thean,  i<a  more  inoou- 
gruous  companions  could  scEu^y  have  met  to- 
gether. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  young  Rubsiml  in 
black  dothes,  wearing  a  scrap  of  coloured 
ribbcn  at  his  button-hole,  and  who  was  scnne 
government  dwk  or  other  member  of  the 
prlvile^  buz«aniffaoy  of  the  en^pire ;  of  a  ser- 
euit  in  the  Qoards,  trim  and  smart  in  his  wdl- 
tting  nnifiwm;  ti  a  hmg-bearded  grizeled 
peasant,  in  a  torn  caftan  am  shee^kin  boots ; 
andof-^Oliska.  We  nodded  to  him— the  French- 
man and  I— but  he  was  too  much  startled  to 
return  the  salute,  and  his  pale  faoe  flnahed  like 
hot  iron  as  we  dashed  by. 

"What  an  odd  quartette!"  saidL 
"  Very  !"  said  Damanoir,  dryly,  knitting  hia 
black  eyebrows ;  then  he  thawed  into  a  laugh  of 
unfeigned  mirth,  as  he  said,  "I  neva  saw  rata 
so  neatly  caught  1  You  are  too  guileless  and  un- 
suspicious, my  dear  colleague,  Ua  sueh  a  metier 
as  onr  rasoally  (me  <rf  diplomaey.  We  catch  a 
Polish  noble,  whose  very  name  u  as  wormwood 
in  the  empwor's  august  moutii*  confieaTing  with . 
his  ftieuda  in  this  defightfol  and  eivilised  quarter ; 
and  those  ftieDds  are  a  discontented  aei^eanf^  a 
sulky  Baskohnik,  and  ahoi^  ui^entra^pex  of 
some  government  bureau;  and  you  wowur  at 
thdr  oonfusion  on  bdng  seen      us  I  Foi 


de  Dnmaaoirl   Uy  'diiof  would  lartr  for- 

E've  me,  if  I  omitted  to  inform  Uun  of  what  will 
I  welcome  news  to  his  Majesty  Lotos  Philii^ 

King  of  the  French." 

I  could  not  but  own  that  there  was  some- 
thing suspicious  in  the  affair,  though  I  with 
some  trouUe  extCHrted  from  DumanoiraiHiMnise 
that  he  would  not  mention  what  we  had  aeen  to 
any  other  than  hia  ambaasadw :  unwilting  as  I 
was  that  the  Leczin^a&mily  ^old  be  annojnd 
by  any  fresh  proceedings  against  their  relative. 
But  though  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  see  a 
conspiracy  in  every  gathering  of  nun,  I  Celt  an 
innate  conviction  thKtall  was  uotr^iht.  Qlisfca's 
polities  were  notoriot^  and  his  secret  oon. 
mnning,  in  so  lonely  and  bailMrout  n  qucter  of 
the  towi^  with  persoBS  so  unlike  hiaudf  innnk 
and  bearing  seemed  fflninoos  of  oomiivrtnniUeL 
I  had  beaid— as  who  had  not  F— ofdisafeetioa  ex- 
isting among  the  Poles,  Finns,  and  Ualorosaiui, 
who  had  be^  forced  into  the  Uosoovite  nmy ; 
of  disaffeoticm  among  the  educated  servants  of 
the  state,  weary  ^  a  career  in  which  corruption 
uid  chicanery  overruled  zed  and  merit ;  and  of 
deadly  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  faoatics  of 
the  old  Greek  faith— those  grim  Baskolniks 
of  whom  Dnmanoir  had  spoken.  A  juBctkoL 
of  such  mdc(»iteBts  with  the  restless  Poliah 
nobles,  was  exacUy  what  the  sntbMities  noet 
dreaded. 

Wfaea,  later  in  the  d^,  I  drove  to  the 
Leosicxka  patooe,  Z  saw  GUiakn  leavii^  it 
on  foot.  He  soemed  to  avoid  reoogmcion, 
taming  up  the  edlar  of  his  furred  overcoat  ■> 
as  oemj  to  -ooiuwal  his  face,  ud  hurrying  on 
with  a  quicker  at^i 'as  he  eaarirf  sight  of 
vehicle.  I  foud  eophie,  with  epantling  eya 
and  a  flushed  cheek,  alone  in  the  great  drawing- 
room  :  the  old  fMinoess  coming  in  as  soon  as  bm 
was  informed  of  ny  arrivd.  Never  had  I  seen 
Sophie  look  more  beautiful;  but  her  exinte- 
ment,  which  I  could  not  help  oounecting  with 
CQiska's  visit,  caused  me  a  sensation  of  jiain 
as  oontrastmg  with  her  usud  cold  resiguatioi, 
when  its  cause  was  explained. 

Invitations  had  just  been  issued  for  a  masked 
bdlat  the  residenee  of  Prince  Wittgenstoin,  ^e 
Austrian  ambassador;  and  this  baU,  tone  vtd- 
jeoted,  was  to  he  by  far  the  moat  splendiaorthe 
season.  It  was  to  nave  tdkOB  i^aee  kni  befioie, 
hut  had  been  postpcmed,  and  maay  of  the  ia- 
tended  guests  n&d  their  ianey  dresses  prepared, 
while  m  the  tewn  tallrad  of  the  ruinous  cost  of 
the  deooratioBs  and  the  skill  of  the  artists  who 
were  to  turn  the  embassf  saloons  into  an  ephe- 
merd  fairyland.  Sophie  was  wild  with  plewnre 
at  the  prospect  of  the  fete;  it  was  her  first 
seascm,  pow  child,  and  she  bad  truly  n  child's 
delight  m  the  coming  treat.  Her  aged  relativu 
smi^d  as  she  talked  with  unusual  anima- 
tion of  the  fantastic  splendonts  that  were 
anticipated.  It  was  said  that  the  emnerar  aad 
empress  would  be  there.  The  (pand-auhes  and 
the  Orand-DuolMBS  CH^  would  eertainly  attend. 
Count  Den^off  was  to  m  as  a  Ghhuee — wov  as 
a  Persian  Khan,  wi^  the  6aej  diuMHid  to 
futea  the  plume  on  his  turban.    The  four 
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beaatifsl  daughter*  of  the  SwedUi  nuniata* 
would  repnHnt  the  Seuoau;  and  so  tn,  inter- 

miiuiblj. 

It  struck  me  tliat  Sophie's  interest  in  tbie 
ball  was  more  than  natunl,  bat  it  bctct  dack- 
«ned  durii^f  tbe  few  intervening  days,  and  her 
s^its  rose  and  fell  in  a  ciprioioDS  manner. 
At  one  time  she  was  as  hxpaj  and  light  of  Wart 
as  a  bird  on  a  sunlit  bongn ;  at  anotber  there 
would  be  tear-drops  rlinyiTig  to  hex  dark  eye- 
lashes, and  she  bad  the  drooping  head  nod  de- 
jected look  of  that  same  bird  wliea  pnaoned  in 
a  cage.  Her  old  grand-parents  did  not  vonder 
St  these  abropt  transitions. 

"  Les  jenncs  fiUcs,  dear  Aoton,"  said  the 
aged  prince,  lightly  tapping  bis  mamelled  snoff- 
bu;  "lee  jeuaes  flllas — who  en  reason  with 
themf  They  have  whins;  thatisalL" 

Tbe  gmA  mf/bA  cane,  and  witb  it  oame 
the  sonxh  wind  and  a  thaw.  The  soft  snow 
becasM  of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and  the 
horses  bad  to  labour  bwd  to  dng  tbe  ran- 
ners  of  tbe  carriages,  whi^  had  so  meij  glided 
easily  alonv  over  a  frozen  surface,  thron|^  the 
ienaeiouB  drift.  But  it  was  done,  somehow,  and 
the  superb  salooDS  of  the  Ausfaian  muuster  began 
to  fill  vith  guests,  some  in  dominoes,  aoid  ttie 
majtsity  in  luieifiil  attire  of  ercry  period  and 
oountiy.  I  sbidl  not  deaoribe  the  fete.  It  was 
mlendid  and  twti^  in  its  ■mt^,  nd  the  crowd 
tnidtened  and  thiduned,  and  tbe  mnsio  swelled 
higher  and  Usher,  as  hid(  or  mm  Hum  baU;  of 
tlie*'80cietT''^ofSt.F«tenbiirgpaMediu.  Tbe 
onpetor  ana  empress  realiaed  Sophie's  anticipa- 
tions, for  they  paid  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wittgenstein  the  oomplinent  of  tiieir  presence. 
They  walked,  unmasked,  throng^  the  rooms,  the 
^ttering  oonpany  parting  iido  two  lines  to  ^ve 
them  free  passage ;  botii  cxar  and  osanua  soiiled 
Raoioasly,  and  addressed  a  einl  word,  here  and 
there,  some  weU-known  personages.  Tbe  band 
played  the  Russian  anthem,  and  erery  faoB  was 
mworered,  in  deference  to  the  ugast  visitors,  as 
tiiey  moved  slowly  past. 

Bat  those  who  wm  beat  wed  to  mtoh  tbe 
faoe  of  the  stoonff-villed  denot,  wkwe  penonal 
infinenoe  ms  nugfatier.  at  thai  time,  tun  aj 
finr'a  sbwe  Fetev  the  Great,  felt  ill  ai  eaae  as 
thcfy  watched  his  gigantie  form  pass  tbnnmih 
the  erowded  saloons.  There  was  an  omiaoas 
firmness  about  the  imperial  mouth,  it  was  said, 
and  a  dangerons  iparkle  in  the  imperial  eye. 
The  emperor  was  known  to  have  much  setf- 
control,  out  there  were  signs  of  snppressed  anj^er 
under  his  placidity  of  aspect  wmch  courtiers 
oould  read. 

The  emperor  and  empress  did  not  stay  lonff. 
When  tiiey  departed,  tbe  masks  wen  replaced, 
the  music  straok  up  witli  freab  spirit,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  Russia  forgot  the  <ii*r>:li'ng  glance 
of  their  master's  eye.  The  dance  went  plea- 
santly on. 

"M.  Charles,  will  you  do  me  a  Isvonrf* 
It  was  Sophie  who  spoke,  and  her  roioe 
^QtTered  in  a  manner  inexplicable  to  me,  con- 
sidcrin{;  how  onlinary  were  her  worda.  She  was 
m  the  noh  Circassian  dress  of  blue  and  silver  she 


Ibadobosen;  but  ^  would  not  have  known  me, 
in  aa  ordinary  domino  of  crimson  silk,  but  fw  my 
face  being  exposed,  through  my  not  having  re- 
placed my  mask.  She  was  cUn^pi^c  to  the  am 
of  a  boyish  figure  in  Louis  tbe  I'ourteoith  attire : 
her  brother,  as  I  gttesaed. 

"  M.  Cbaries,  mil  you  do  me  a  favour  ?" 

It  was  not  reiy  diffioolt  to  grant.  She  merely 
wanted  me  to  affix  to  the  breast  of  my  domino, 
a  certain  yellow  rosette,  a  shoulder-knot  of 
yellow  ribbon  with  two  flattering  ends — that 
was  all.  Hurriedly  she  thanked  me  for  my 
consent,  and  insisted  on  pinning  the  knot  to  my 
domino  wiUi  her  own  hands,  though  her  slender 
fiBgeia  shook  so  much  that  they  coiUd  hardly 
pmorm  the  task.  It  was  a  whim  of  hers,  she 
Hud,  « triek  to  "mystify"  anne  ate,  and  O,  it 
WIS  ao  kind  of  aw  to  humoar  her,  and  would  I 
please  to  wear  it  till  after  supper-time,  and 
to  be  masked !  Before  I  oonld  ask  her  fcH-  a 
dance  she  was  gone,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the 
crowd. 

"Hist !  oome  nearer,  the  gaine'e  vtp !"  said  a 
man's  voice,  thick  and  husky  with  emotion,  at 
my  ear.  I  stsrted.  A  tall  man  in  a  dark 
donuno  was  at  my  elbow. 

"It's  all  over,"  said  tbe  stranger,  in  bis  gut- 
tural French,  spokm  with  a  German  aoorat; 
"  some  one  has  betrayed  as.  The  troops  are 
under  arms,  and  the  soldiers  we  counted  on  are 
disarmed  and  confined  to  bamudcs.  Best  assured 

that  the  emperor  knows  all.   GHiska  " 

"llcmatOt  you  mistake,"  exclaimed  I,  and 
tbe  man  sbnuik  awajr*  Soareefy  had  I  time  to 
debate  in  my  own  mud  the  pnrpoit  of  what  I 
had  beard,  when  tvo  or  Uree  madced  pmoas 
oame  hastily  fonranl,  the  fweBMst  poinbng  me 
out  to  the  others. 
"That  is  be.  I  know  him  bv  the  ribbon." 
There  was  a  paas^  and  a  shuffling  and  whisper- 
ing.  I  bethought  me  of  the  m^tiDcaticm  Sophie 
had  spoken  ot  Were  these  the  friends  at  whose 
expease  some  harmless  trick  was  to  be  i4»ed? 
I  had  little  time  to  think,  ibr  one  of  the 
new  oomeas  passed  Iiis  arm  flsmiliady  through 
mine. 

"  Come  <[aieUy,  monaieur,  to  avoid  soandaL*' 
By  this  tmie  my  otiier  arm  had  been  ^»sped 
br  another  of  the  group.  I  made  some  jocular 
ofasemtion,  in  French,  on  the  peremptory  na- 
ture of  tbe  summons,  fullv  pomaded,  th^  the 
whole  was  a  masquende  umic.  The  intnukr 
spoke  again,  more  stemlv : 

"  You  earry  it  off  well,  sir.  But  your  enter- 
prises are  unfortunate.  You  must  come  wUh 
us,  in  the  emperor's  name^  or  I  swear  to  dioot 
yon  where  you  stand.   Come  on !" 

I  was  puabed,  or  draped,  through  a  side-docff, 
down  a  passage,  and  mto  tbe  hall  of  the  em- 
bassy. It  was  full  of  soldieiT  and  gendarmes. 
In  a  moment  a  cloak  was  thrown  over  my 
head,  my  wrists  wan  ohained  tc^iether,  and 
I  was  hustled  oat  into  the  snow,  and  thrust 
into  a  sledge.  There  was  a  shout,  a  trampling 
and  clashing,  and  I  felt  the  jerk  of  tbe  start. 
The  sledge  was  going  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  in 
spite  of  the  softness  of  the  snow.  Half  amo- 
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tbered  by  the  cloak  over  my  head/I  rather  lay 
than  sat'inttie  place  into  which  I  had  been 
pushed,  while  by  the  bosndiog  motion  of  the 
kibitka  I  knew  that  the  speed  of  oar  progress 
was  great. 

Presently  the  woollen  wrapper  that  muffled 
my  head,  was  removed,  and  I  coold  see  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  The  sledge  was  trarersing  a 
snow-covered  road,  marked  out  by  painted  posts 
at  frequent  intervals.  To  right  and  left  la; 
hillocky  moonds  of  snow,  covering  the  peat 
morass  through  which  the  caaaeway  passed. 
Orerhead.  was  a  wrack  of  harrying  leaa-coloored 
cloud,  with  the  pale  winter  moon  peeping  out 
sufficiently  to  show  the  horsemen  of  the  escort, 
a  party  of  dragoons  of  the  Goard,  who  rode  to 
right  and  left  of  the  sle(^e.  their  burnished 
helmets  and  long  white  clous  looming  ghostly 
through  the  dim  light.  Besides  myself,  there 
were  two  persons  in  tlie  kibitka,  the  driver  and 
a  sturdy  ngnre  in  the  uniform  of  a  sergeant. 
The  latter  held  a  pistol  in  his  gloved  right  hand ; 
an  excess  of  precaution,  for  1  was  Iwuiid  and 
helpless. 

I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  mmute  or  two,  and 
calmed  my  nerves  by  a  strong  effort.  Thm 
I  looked  again.  Yes,  nothing  had  changed. 
Suowy  road,  lashing  whip,  boooding  horses, 

Sainted  posts  to  mark  the  way,  the  mantlctl 
orsemen  riding  on  either  flank,  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  armed  man  at  my  side — all  were 
real.  And  all  these  objects  had  bat  one  signifi- 
cance— one  which  my  soal  sfannk  from.  The 
Guards,  the  haste,  the  chains,  the  desolate  wastes 
tlirough  which  we  were  speeding,  reminded  me 
of  many  a  dismal  tale  of  exile  to  the  gloomy 
deserts  of  Northern  Asia.  Either  I  was  actually 
on  niy  way  to  Siberia,  or  I  was  mad. 

courage  revived.  It  was  impossible  that 
an  Englishman,  and  an  £ngUshmaa  in  govern- 
ment employ,  should  be  amenable  to  su<di  a 
ponishirtent,  even  had  his  offences  against  the 
czar  been  flagrant,  whereas  I  was  utterly 
concerned  in  Russian  politics.  Even  the  barba- 
rian caprice  of  absolute  power  dould  not  have 
taken  umbrage  at  any  act  of  mine,  and  tiien  the 
idea  that  my  arrest  was  some  cruel  blunder 
flashed  upon  me.  I  tried  the  sergeant  with 
French  and  German,  but  in  vain.  He  knew 
only  one  lansuage,  and  in  answer  to  my  few 
awkward  words  of  Russian  he  merely  growled 
out  llie  words  "  Polisli  dog  I"  and  pressed 
the  cold  muzzle  of  the  pistol-bart^  between 
my  eyes,  as  a  hint  to  keep  qiUet.  I  spoke  no 
more. 

Soon  after  this,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the 
north,,  the  moon  vanished,  the  i^t  grew 
piercing  cold,  and  then  the  hnvy  flakes  of 
snow  came  whiiiing  down,  aiul  the  horses  oouli 


hardly  8tra|^  throogfa  the  drift.  Then  all 
sensations  wen  firadoaUy  and  mxtij  raei^ed 
in  one — the  nomoing  effects  of  the  intense 

cold. 

Honrs  passed;  post  stations  were  reached, 
horses  chmiged,  fresh  troopers  took  the'place  of 
the  former  escort ;  bat  I  only  grew  colder  and 
feebler,  and  the  blood  in  my  veins  seemed  freezing 
into  solid  ice,  and  there  were  shooting  pains 
through  every  joint,  and  I  remember  moaning  like 
a  child  in  agony,  and  then  I  seemed  to  tvnt  with 
suffering,  the  last  thing  I  remember  being  a 
flash  of  ruddy  torchlis^C 

When  I  recoveiea,  I  in  a  warm  bed, 
and  beside  it  stood  two  men:  one  dressed 
in  bkck-~a  doctor;  the  other,  a  tall  officer 
in  a  long  militaiy  cloak,  wet  with  half  melted 
snow,  in  tiie  comer  of  the  romt  ms  ax 
Zngrian  peasant  womu,  heating  some  water  in 
a  samovar. 

"He'll  do  well,  now,"  said  the  doctor  in 
French ;  *'  mortification  had  not  jcally  began. 
It's  only  a  sligitt  case  of  frostbite,  ^ItU  extreme 
debUity." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it !"  said  the  officer,  in 
whom  1  rcQognised  a  ceitam  Mi^r  Orloff,  one 
of  the  imperial  aides-de-cunp.  *'  The  emperor 
is  truly  distressed  that  the  mistake  should  have 
occurred.  But  how  this  Eni^isfaman  came  to 
wear  the  yellow  knot  of  ribbon  by  which  Gliska 
was  to  be  recognised  by  the  other  conspirators, 
had  the  plot  really  come  to  a  head,  and  had  tbe 
czar's  person  been  seized  on,  is  a  puzzle  to  us 
all.  I  d  lay  my '  life  there's  a  womui's  hand 
in  it." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile ; 
"  perhaps  Uademoiselle  Sophie  Leczinzka  con- 
trived the  exchange  when  Gliaka  found  out  that 
all  was  lost,  and  his  arrest  imminent.  Tbe 
runaway  couple  have  not  been  caught,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

I  gnnned. 

"  Gome^  away,  doctor,"  whispered  the  good- 
natured  aide-de-oampi  "the  poor  fellow  may 
wake  and  overhear  us.  And  he  will  know  .quite 
soon  enough  that  his  fianc^  deceived  him  from 
the  first,  and  that  she  will  be  Madame  Gliska 
when  they  get  in  safety  across  ^the  Prussian 
frontier,  of  wnich  the  pohce  prefect  admits  theie 
is  no  doubt — so  artfully,  were  the  chevalicr'a 
projects  lud,  to  provide  the  means  of  escape, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  coBspiracy.  Alloas ! 
Bad  news  flies  fast.** 


On      1st  of  fiaptomberit^l    i^bUdwd,  faooB^ 
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*'  Wb  Ifud  the  poor  proud  creature  on  the  sofa, 
and  bathed  his  &oe  vith  eau  de  Cologne.  He 
spoke  direotljr,  and  said  that  was  nice,  and  'My 
head!  my  head!'  And  I  don't  tlunk  be  was  em 

quite  insensible,  but  he  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on,  for  presently  he  opened  bis 'eyes  wide, 
and  atared  at  ns  so,  and  then  dosed  tbem  with 
oh  snob  a  sigh;  it  swelled  my  heart  almost  to 
bursting.  And  to  think  I  could  aay  nothing : 
but  mamma  soothed  him  and  insisted  on  his 
keeping  quiet ;  for  he  wanted  to  run  away  &om 
us.  She  was  never  so  good  to  him  before  :  she 
said,  'My  dear  child,  yon  have  my  pity  and  my 
esteem;  alas!  that  at  yoor  age  you  should  be 
tried  like  this.  How  few  in  tbi^  sorry  world 
would  hare  acted  like  you :  I  should  hare  sided 
with  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  for  one.' 

'  "What,  right  or  wrong  P'  he  asked. 

'  Yes,'  said  she,  'right  or  wrong.'  Then  she 
tamed  to  me:  'Jnlia,  shall  all  the  generosity  be 
on  his  side  V 

I  kissed  her  and  clung  to  her,  but  dared  not 
spedt ;  but  I  -wfia  mad  enough  to  hope,  I  scarcely 
know  what,  till  she  said  in  the  same  kind  sorrow- 
ful voice, '  1  agree  with  you ;  yon  can  never  be 
my  son ;  nor  Julia's  husband.  But  as  for  that 
money,  it  revolts  me  to  proceed  to  extremes 
at^aiost  onc^  who  after  all  is  yonr  father,  my  poor, 
poor,  diivfdrous  boy.'  fiat  she  would  decide 
nothing  witbont  Edward  j  he  bad  taken  bis 
fetber's  place  in  this  house.  So  then  I  gave  dl 
vp,  for  Edward  is  made  of  iron.  Alfted  was 
clearer  sighted  than  I,  and  never  bad  a  hope :  be 
put  his  arm  round  mamma  and  kissed  her,  and 
she  kissed  him ;  and  he  kissed  my  hand,  and  crept 
away,  and  I  heard  bis  step  on  the  stair,  and  on 
the  road  ever  so  far,  and  life  seemed  ended  for 
me  when  I  heard  it  no  more. 

Edward  has  come  home.  Mamma  told  him 
all :  be  listened  gravely :  I  hung  upon  his  lips ; 
and  at  last  the  oracle  spoke;  and  said,  'This  is 
a  nice  muddle.' 

More  we  could  not  get  from  him  ;  he  must 
sleep  on  it  O,  aospense!  you  torture  t  He 


had  seen  a  place  he  thinks  will  suit  us :  it  is  a 
bad  omen  his  saying  that  so  soon  after.  As  I 
went  to  bed  I  eouldnot  help  whispering,  'If  he 
and  I  are  pvted,  so  will  yon  imd  Jane'  The 
cmel  boy  answered  me  out  loud,  'Thank  you, 
little  girl :  tiiat  is  a  temptation;  and  you  have 
put  me  on  my  guard.' 

Oh,  bow  hard  it  b  to  understand  a  man  /  they 
are  so  impracticable  with  their  justice  and  things. 
I  came  away  with  my  cheeks  burning,  and  my 
heart  like  a  stone ;  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  My 
poor,  poor,  unhappy,  noble  Alfred !" 

"Dec.  27tb,  l^unma  and  Edward  have  dis- 
cussed it :  they  say  nothing  to  me.  Can  they 
have  written  to  hini  P  I  go  about  my  duties  like 
a  ghost ;  and  pray  for  siAmission  to  the  Divine 
will." 

"Dec.  88tb.  To-day  ns  I  was  reading  by  main 
force  to  Mrs.  Eagleton's  sick  gii  1,  came  Suah 
in  a  hurry  with,  I  was  wanted.  Miss.  But  I 
would  finish  my  chapter,  and  0  how  hard  the 
Devil  tried  to  make  me  gabble  it ;  so  Ideuclied 
my  teeth  at  him,  and  read  it  as  if  I  was  spelling 
it;  and  then  fly  F 

Ee  was  there ;  and  tbey  all  sat  waiting  for  me, 
I  was  hot  and  cold  all  at  the  same  time,  and  be 
rose  and  bowed  to  me,  and  I  curtseyed  to  Mm, 
and  sat  down  and  took  my  vaA,  mA  didn't  know 
one  bit  what  I  was  doing. 

And  our  new  oracle,  Edward,  laid  down  the 
the  law  like  anything,  'Look  here,  Hardie,' 
said  he,  *if  anybody  but  you  had  told  us  about 
this  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  I  should  have 
set  the  poEce  on  your  governor  before  now.  But 
it  seems  to  me  a  shabby  thing  to  attack  a  father 
on  the  son's  information,  especially  when  it's  out 
of  love  for  one  of  us  he  has  denounced  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Alfred,  eagerly, '  out  of  love  of 
justice.' 

'Ah,  you  think  so,  my  fine  fdlow,  but  you 
would  not  have  done  it  for  a  stranger,'  said 
Edwurd.  Then  be  vent  tsut  'Of  all  blunders, 
the  worst  is  to  M  between  two  stools :  look' 
her^  mamma ;  we  decide,  for  the  stm's  sake,  not 
to  attack  the  father  :  after  that  it  would  be  very 
inconsistent  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  son. 
AnoUier  thing,  who  suffers  most  by  this  fraud  P- 
why  the  man  that  manies  Julia.*  Al&ed  burst 
out  impetuously,  'Ob,  prove  that  to  m^  and  let 
me  be      sufferer.'  Edward  turned  calmly  to- 
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mamina:  'If  tbe  fourteen  thousand  pounds  was 
in  our  hands,  what  should  you  do  with  itP* 

The  dear  thing  said  she  should  settle  at  least 
ten  thousand  of  it  on  lie,  and  marry  Me  to  this 
poor  motherless  Ix^,  '-wbam.  X  hare  Ituaed  fio 
love  myself,'  said  she. 

'  Tliere,'  said  Edward,  '  you  see  it  is  yon  who 
lose  by  your  govemor'a— I  won't  say  what— if 
you  marry  my  sister.' 

Alfred  took  his  hand,  and  said,  'God  blesa you 
for  tellinf?  me  this.' 

Then  Edward  turned  to  mamma  and  me  ;  and 
said,  '  This  poor  fellow  has  left  his  father's  house 
beoanse  he  wronged  ns  :  then  this  house  ought 
to  open  its  arms  to  him :  that  is  only  justiee ; 
but  now  to  be  jnst  to  our  side ;  I  have  been  to 
Hr.  Crawford,  the  lawyer,  and  I  find  tins  Haniie 
junior  has  ten  thonsand  pounds  of  his  own.  That 
ought  to  be  setUed  on  Ji^ia,  to  mtkc  up  for  w^at 
she  loses  by  Haniie  senior's — I  won't  say  what' 

'If  anybody  settles  any  of  their  trash  on  Me, 
I'll  beat  tiiera,  and  throw  it  in  tke  fire,'  aaid  I ; 
'and  I  hated  mimcjr.' 

The oradeaaked  nedireotly  did  I  hate-dotbes 
and  food,  and  dioiity  to  the  poor,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  decenoy  P  Then  I  £dn't  haite  money, 
'for  none  of  these  tiiiiigs  oan  exist  without  neney, 
you  little  romantic  hnmbng;  ytm.  shut  ap!* 

MamBta  rebuked  him  for  his  expretniens,  bat 
approved  his  sentiments.  But  I  did  not  tsare 
for  his  sentiments:  for  smiled  on  me,  and 
laid,  *We  two  are  of  one  mind;  we  shall 
tranisfer  our  fortune  to  Otqttaiu  Bodd,  whom  my 
fatJier  has  robbed.  Jolia  vill  oousent  to  abare 
my  bcnest  poverty.* 

'  WeU,  we  irlU  taBc  aboot  that,'  md  Sdwsrd, 
pompously. 

'  Talk  about  it  without  me,  then,'  I  eried,  and 
got  up,  and  marched  oat  indignant :  on^  it  was 
partly  my  low  oonnh^  to  hide  my  face  that  I 
could  not  keep  the  rapture  out  of.  And,  as  sotxi 
as  I  had  retired  with  cold  dignity,  off  I  skipped 
into  the  garden  to  let  my  face  loose,  and  I  think 
ttiey  sent  him  after  me ;  for  I  heard  his  quick 
step  behind  me ;  so  I  ran  away  from  him  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  of  coarse  he  soon  oaught  me ;  in 
the  shrubbery  where  he  flnt  a^ed  me  to  be  his ; 
and  he  kissed  both  my  faands4^[ain  and  i^ain  like 
wildfire,  as  he  is,  and  he  said, '  You  are  right, 
dearest;  let  them  talk  of  tiuir  trash  while  I  tell 
you  how  I  adore  you ;  poverty  with  you  will  be 
the  soul's  wealth ;  eren  misfortune,  by  your  side, 
would  hardly  be  misfiortime:  let  all  tiw  world 
go,  and  let  you  and  I  be  one,  snA  live  togeUier, 
and  die  together;  fornowIseelcoiiHiMitbaTe 
lived  without  yoo,  nor  witboot  your  bre.*  And 
I  whispered  something  on  hu  riranlder,  no  matter 
what;  what  signifies  the  cackle  of  a  goose  F  saA 
m  mingled  our  happy  tears,  and  oar  hearts,  and 
our  souls.  Ah,  LcFTe  is  a  sweet,  a  dnadfnl 
paanon:  what  we  two  have  gene  throng  for 
oneanotiierinafewmrat^s!  He  dined  with  lis, 
and  Edward  and  be  sat «  Img,  long,  time  talk- 
ing ;  I  dare  si^  it  was  only  about  their  oduras 
money;  atill  I  mmed  Edward  having  Um  so 


loug.  But  at  last  he  came  up,  and  devoured  me 
with  his  lovely  grey  eyes,  and  I  suig  him  Aileen 
Aroon,  and  be  wbisMnd  things  in  my  ear,  di, 
such  sweet,  awaet,  idietic,  darling,  things ;  I  will 
not  part  with  even  the  shadow  of  one  of  them  by 
puttii^  it  on  paper,  only  I  am  the  blessedcst  cres- 
tme  in  all  the  world ;  and  I  only  hope  to  goodness 
it  is  not  very  wicked  to  be  so  happy  as  I  am." 

"Dec.  31st.  It  is  all  settled.  Alfred  retoma 
to  Oxford  to  make  up  for  lost  tiioe;  the  time 
spent  in  constming  Me  instead  of  Greek :  and 
at  the  end  of  term  he  is  to  come  of  age  and 
marry— somebody.  Marriage !  oh  what  a  word 
to  put  down!  It  mdces  me  tii^e;  it  thrilla 
me ;  it  frightens  me,  deliciously :  no,  not  deli- 
ciously;  anything  but :  for  suppose,  heang  both 
of  ns  fiery,  and  they  all  aay  one  of  them  ought 
to  be  cold  blooded  for  a  pair  to  be  happy,  I  shoold 
make  him  a  downright  bad  wife.  Why  then  I  hope 
I  shall  die  in  a  year  or  two  out  of  my  dariiqg*s 
way,  and  let  him  have  a  good  one  instead. 

I'd  come  back  from  the  grave  and  tear  her  to 
pieces.** 

"Jan.  ith.  "BoaaA  a  saint  in  a  gsmt  am  a 
Etd)le.  ^k  her  my  londieoii  dandestiiwly; 
tiiat  is  ladylike  fbr*  under  myspnm:*  and  wm 
detected  uid  expostulated  by  He  took  me 
into  his  studio— it  is  carpeted  with  ahavinga — 
and  showed  me  the  Ttser  digest,  an  enormous 
book  he  has  made  of  newspaper  cuttings  all  in 
apple-pie  older;  I  mean  alphabetjeal;  and  out 
of  this  Authority  he  proved  vice  and  poverty 
abound  most  wherever  there  are  most  charities. 
Oh,  and  '  the  poor"  a  set  of  mtoxkated  sneaky 
and  He  aDemoralismg  Influence.  It  is  ailyery 
fine:  but  why  are  there  saints  in  garrets,  and 
half  starved  ?  that  rouses  all  my  evil  passions, 
and  I  cannot  bear  it ;  it  u  no  use." 

"Jan.  6th.  Once  a  gay  day;  but  now  a  sad 
one.  Manma  gone  to  see  poor  papa,  where  he 
is.  Alfred  found  me  sorrovrful,  aikd  rested  my 
forehead  on  his  shoulder ;  that  soothed  me,  while 
it  lasted.  I  IMok  I  shoold  like  to  grow  there. 
Mem. !  to  bum  this  diary ;  and  never  let  a  crear 
tnre  see  a  syllable. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gtme,  prayed  earnestly  cm 
my  knees  not  to  make  an  idol  of  him.  For  it  is 
our  poor  idols  that  are  destroyed  tar  our  weak- 
ness. Which  really  I  cannot  (luite  see  the 
justice  of." 

"Jan.  Sth.  Jane  does  not  ai^rove  my  prc^nsal 
that  we  should  praise  now  and  then  at  the  same 
hour  instead  of  always  pn^ing.  The  dear  gid 
sends  me  her  unconverted  diary  'to  show  me  she 
is  "a  bnmd.***  I  have  read  most  of  tt.  But 
really  it  seons  to  me  she  was  alwqrsgoodish : 
only  die  went  to  parties,  and  read  novels,  and 
eiyoyed  soetet^. 

There,  I  have  finished  it  Oh  dear,  how  like 
her  ttJtconvcrted  diaiy  m  to  my  Awerted  one !" 

*'Jan.I4tlL  A  sorrowful  day:  be  and  I  parted, 
after  a  fortnight  of  the  tenderest  affection,  and 
that  mutual  respect,  without  whidi  neither  cA  «t, 
I  think,  could  love  kmg.  I  had  resolved  to  be 
veiy  brave;  but  we  woe  aloney  and  bis  bi^fat 
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&ce  looked  so  nd ;  the  ohan^  in  it  took  me  by 
surpris&  and  my  resolution  failed ;  I  elui^  to  him. 
If  gentlemeD  ooold  interpret,  as  ve  can,  he  woald 
never  have  left  me.  It  is  Wtter  as  it  is.  He 
kiKed  my  teus  away  as  fast  as  thay  came  :  it 
was  the  &nt  tnae  ho  had  eret  kined  moK  than 
my  hand :  so  I  shdl  bare  ihsk  to  think  nS,  and 
his  dear  promiMd  lettcn :  iMt  it  mademe  cny 
more  at  the  time,  of  oourw.  Bom  dqr,  when  we 
bam  been  married  years  and  yean,  I  shall  tell 
him  not  to  go  and  p^r  a  lady  for  every  tear;  if 
he  wants  her  to  leave  off. 

The  whole  plaee  so  gloomy  and  vacant  warn.** 

"Jan.  80th.  Forerty  stares  os  in  the  &ce. 
Edward  says  we  could  make  a  modest  lirtag  in 
London;  and  nobody  be  the  wiser:  bat  here  we 
are  known,  and  '  muit  be  ladies  and  graUemeii, 
and  foals,'  he  says.  He  has  now  made  me 
seriously  promise  not  to  give  money  and  things 
out  of  ^e  house  to  the  poor :  it  is  robbing  my 
mother  and  him.  Ah,  now  I  see  it  u  uoDsecse 
to  despise  money :  here  I  come  home  sad  from 
my  poor  people;  and  I  used  to  return  warm  all 
over.  Axtd  the  poor  old  souls  do  not  eqk^  my . 
sermons  half  so  much  as  when  I  gan  them 
things  to  eat  along  with  tbenu 

The  dear  boy,  that  I  always  loved  dearly,  but 
admire  and  love  now  that  he  has  turned  an  in- 
tolerable tyrant,  and  he  used  tobeWu,  has  put 
down  two  naida  out  of  our  three,  and  brings  our 
dinner  up  himadf  in  «  jadEet,  then  puts  on  bis 
ooat  and  sits  down  with  us,  and  we  sigh  at  him 
and  be  grins  and  derides  U3 ;  be  does  not  care 
one  straw  for  Fonqi.  And  nam  ma  and  I  have 
to  dress  one  another  now.  Aad  I  Mke  it." 

"Jan.  SOth.  He  says  we  nu^  now.  by  great 
eooBomy,  sabsist  farateatiy  till  my  weddmg-div ; 
bat  then  mamma  and  be  must  *  e^fu^Mate.' 
Oh,  what  stoat  hearts  mee  bun.  They  oan  jest 
at  somnr  eroi  when,  in  spite  their  great  thick 
skins,  theyfbelit.  iJh,  the  real  poor  are  lu^ipy; 
ibey  marry,  and  need  not  leave  ^  paririi  whrae 
their  mother  Kres." 

"Feb.  4th.  A  kind  and  most  delicate  letter 
from  Jane.  She  ssys,  'Fapa  and  I  are  madi 
grieved  at  Captain  Dodd's  affliotim,  and  deeply 
ctmcemed  at  your  loss  by  the  Bank.  Fapa  has 
asked  Uncle  Thomas  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  I  entreat  yon  to  oblige  im  by  reeeiving  it  at 
my  bands  and  applying  it  aooording  to  tiie  dic- 
tates of  yonr  own  affectionate  heart.* 

Actually  our  Vioeroy  will  not  let  me  take  it : 
he  says  he  will  not  aoe^  a  crumb  from  fbe  man 
who  owes  UB  a  toaf." 

"  Feb.  8th.  Jane  mortified,  and  no  wonder.  IS 
she  knew  how  very  poor  we  are,  she  would  be  sur- 
prised as  well.  I  have  implored  her  not  to  take  it 
to  heart,  for  that  all  will  be  explained  one  day,  and 
she  will  see  we  eould  noi. 

His  dear  letters !  I  feed  on  them.  We  have 
no  secrets,  no  two  minds.  He  is  to  be  a  first  class 
andthena  private  tutor.  Our  money  is  to  go  to 
mamuu:  it  is  be  aed  I  that  an  to  work  our 
fingers  to  the  bone  (I  am  so  happy !),  and  never 
let  tbem  be  driven  by  injustice  finun  tik«r4unne. 
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Bntall  this  is  a  great  secret.  "Die  Viceroy  will  be 
defeated,  only  I  let  him  talk  till  Alfred  is  here  to 
back  ne.  No ;  it  is  no/ just  the  rightful  owner 
of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  poor. 

How  shallow  female  education  is:  X  was 
idwmys  led  to  suppose  modesty  is  tiie  highest 
virtue.  No  sndi  tlung !  Justice  is  the  quem 
of  &e  virtues;  if  is  justice  ^oamate." 

"March  10th.  On  teperusing  tiiis  diary,  it  is 
demndising;  very  ;  it  feeds  self.  Of  aU  the 
detestable  compoutions!  Me,  Me,  M^  from 
one  end  to  anothw:  for  when  it  is  not  about 
mysdf,  it  is  about  Alfred,  and  that  it  is  m7  he- 
Me  tliough  not  my  she-one.  Bo  now  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf :  from  this  day  I  shall  reooid 
only  tiie  things  that  happen  in  this  house  and 
what  my  betters  say  to  me,  not  iriwt  I  vay  \  saA. 
the  texts;  and  outline  of  the  sermoas;  and 
JTan^s  Christian  admonitions." 

Before  a  resolve  so  virtuous  all  impure  spirits 
reiiii^  takmg  off  Uiar  hats,  bowmg  down  to  the 
itsry  ground,  and  apppndHsidiBg  ^udl  Beer. 

Sxtraetafhm  Jane  Sbr^t  IHarf: 

"MaschSbd.  In  my  diatriet again,  the  fiiat 
time  sinoB  my  illness,  from  whku  I  am  indeed 
but  half  recovered.  Spoke  faithfully  to  Mrs.  B. 
about  her  infidel  husband :  told  her  not  to  try 
and  talk  to  liim,  but  to  talk  to  Ciod  about  bim. 
Gave  h^  my tcact,  'A  qoietbaut.'  Camebome 
tired.  Frayed  to  be  and  to  shaqKn  the  aicUos 
of  other  resipets." 

"March  4th.  At  St..  FhiHp'a  to  hear  the 
Bishop.  In  the  midst  of  an  excellent  sennou  on 
Oen.  i.  3,  be  came  out  with  the  waters  of 
baptism,  to  piy  horror :  he  disclaimed  the  ex- 
travagant view  some  of  them  fake ;  then  hankered 
after  what  he  denied,  and  then  partly  unsaid 
thatUyo.  Whik  the  poor  maa  was  trimming  iiis 
sails,  I  slunk  behind  a  pillar  in  the  comer  of  my 
pew,  and  fell  aa.  my  knees,  and  prayed*  against 
the  stream  of  poison  flowing  on  tlw  oongiegation. 
Oh,  I  felt  like  Jereaiiah  inbis  dungeon. 

Ju  the  evening  p^pa  Sorbade  me  to  go  to  churdi 
again:  aaid  the  wind  was  too  cold :  Ikiasedhuu, 
and  went  up  to  my  room  and  put  my  head  between 
the  fHllows  not  t«  hear  the  bells.  Prayed  for 
poor-Alfeed." 

"March  fith.  Sadly  disappointed  in  J.  I).  I 
did  hope  He  was  embitterii^  the  inx-ld  to  her 
by  degrees.  Bat  for  some  thne  past  she  wzites 
in  iU-Goneealed  virite. 

Another  friend,  a^r  saakiog  rest  in  tke  worixi, 
is  BOW  seeking  it  in  Bitoalian.  May  both  be 
drawn  from  their  lotten  reeds  to  the  «rosa. 

And  oh  this  ateral  may  my  bout  retiUo, 
All  hop»  •!  Iuq>pni«B  «d  oartih  an  viia." 

"JSaxb.  6th.  The  eat  is  out  of  the  bag.  She 
is  corresponding  with  Alfred ;  indeed  she  makes 
no  secret  of  it.  Wrote  her  a*^  feithfiil  letter. 
Heceived  a  short  reply,  saying  I  had  made  her 
unhappy,  and  be^^  me  to  suspend  my  judg- 
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ment  tiU  she  could  undcoeiTe  me  viUumt  gning 
me  too  much  pain.  What  mystety  is  this  V* 

"  l&urch  7th.  Alfred  anDoimces  his  onalteiaUe 
determination  to  marry  Julia.  I  read  the  letter 
to  papa  directly.  He  was  silent  for  a  long  time : 
and  then  aaid,  'All  the  worse  for  both  of  them.' 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  suppress  a  thrill  of 
ctmud  complacency  at  the  thought  this  mifrht  in 
time  pare  the  wty  ta another  union.  Even  to 
think  of  that  nov  is  a  sin.  1  Cor.  vii.,  20-4, 
plainly  shoirs  that  whatever  position"  of  life  we 
are  i^aced  in,  there  it  is  our  duty  to  abide.  A 
child,  for  instance,  is  placed  in  subjection  to  her 
parents;  and  most  not  leare  them  without  their 
consent." 

"Ibttch  8th.  Sent  two  cups  of  cold  water  to 
two  fellow-pilgrims  of  mine  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalemj  viz. :  to  E.  H.,  Kom.  viii.  1 ;  to  Mrs. 
M.,  Phiiipp.  ii.  27. 

Frayed  for  increase  of  humility.  I  am  so 
afraid  my  great  snooess'  in  His  vineyard  has 
seduced  me  into  feeling  as  if  there  was  a  spring 
of  living  water  in  myself,  instead  of  every  drop 
derived  from  the  true  fomitain." 

"March  9th.  Br.  Wyoherley  closeted  twohours 
with  papa— papa  had  sent  for  him,  I  find.  What 
is  it  makes  me  think  that  man  is  no  tme  friend 
to  Alfred  in  his  advice  P  1  don't  like  these 
roondabont  speakers :  the  lively  oracles  are  not 
roundabout." 

"March  10th.  My  beloved  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Charlotte  D  ,  ruptorod  a  blood- 
vessel* at  3  p.iL,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  chariots 
of  angels  to  the  heavenly  banqueting  house,  to  go 
no  more  out.  May  I  be  found  watching." 

"March  Uth.  Dreadfully  starved  with  these 
afternoon  sermons.  If  they  go  on  like  this,  I 
really  must  stay  at  home,  and  feed  upon  the 
word." 

-  "  March  IStii.  Alfred  has  written  to  his 
trustees,  and  announced  his  coming  marriage, 
and  told  them  he  is  going  to  settle  all  his  money 
upon  the  Dodds.  Papa  quite  agitated  by  this 
news :  it  did  not  come  from  Alfred ;  one  of  the 
trustees  wrote  to  papa.  Ob,  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  will  never  rest  on  this  unnatural  mai^ 
rmge.  Wrote  a  faithful  letter  to  Alfred  while 
papa  was  writing  to  our  trustee." 

"March  18th.  My  book  on  Solomon's  Soi^ 
now  ready  for  publication.  But  His  to  difficult 
now-a-days  to  find  a  publisher  for  snch'a  subject. 
The  rage  is  for  sentimental  sermons,  or  else  for 
fiction'  under  a  thin  disguise  of  r^gious  bio- 
graphy." 

"March  14th.  Mr.  Plummer,  of  whose  zeal 
and  unction  I  had  heard  so  much,  was  in  the 
town  and  heard  of  me,  and  came  to  see  me  by 
appomtment  joat  aStat  luncheon.  SueA  a  sweet 
meeting.  He  came  in  and  took  my  hand,  and  in 
that  posture  pn^ed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  mig^t  be 
with  us  to  midce  our  convetsation  profitaUe  to  us, 
and  redound  to  EQs  gloiy.  Poor  man,  his  wife 
leads  him  a  oat  and  dog  life,  I  hear,  with  her 
jealonsy.  We  had  a  twest  talk ;  he  admiies 
Cantictes  almost  as  much  as  I  do':  and  has 


promised  to  take  my  hook  and  get  ft  cut  on  the 

Lord"  for  me." 

"March  l5th.  To  please,  one  most  not  he 
futhfol".  Miss  L.,  after         t3X  her  reUtiona, 
and  at  thirty  years  of  age^  is  to  be  married  next  \ 
week.   She  came  to  me  and  gashed  out  about  i 
the  blessing  of  having  at  last  one  earthly  friend 
to  whom  she  could  confide  everything.  On  this 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remind  her  she  might  loee 
him  by  death,  and  then  what  ablank !  and  I  was  | 
going  on  to  detach  her  from  the  arm  of  flesh,  i 
when  she  burst  out  raying  and  left  me  abrapUy ;  1 
couldn't  bear  the  truth,  poor  woman.  \ 

In  the  afternoon  met  Um  and  bowed,  and  \ 
longed  to  speak,  but  thought  it  my  diUy  not  to :  ! 
cried  bitterly  on  reaching  home." 

"March  17th.  Transcribed  all  the'  texts  on 
Solomon's  Song.  It  seems  to  he  the  my  He* 
has  marked  out  for  me  to  serve  him."  I 

"Marchl9th.  Received  this  letter  from  Alfred:  | 

'  Bear  Jane, — I  send  you  a  dozen  kisses  and  a  ' 
piece  of  advice ;  learn  mcax ;  teach  less  :  study 

more;  preach  less  :  imddon't  beinsndi  a  hurry  I 
to  judge  and  condemn  your  intellectual  and  moral 

saperiora,  on  insufficient  information.  | 

Tour  affectionate  brother,  • 

AUUD.*  I 

I 

A  poor  retam  for  me  loving  his  soul  as  my  own.  . 
I  do  but  advise  him  the  adf-dausL  1  myself  ' 
punne.  Woebe  tohimifher^eiAsit."  | 

"Mandi  SKKh-  A  penrerse  reply  from  S.  IX  i 
I  had  proposed  we  should  plead  for  our  parents  j 
at  ibt  Throne  She  bi^  she  fean  that  mi^t  ! 
seem  like  assuming  the  office  of  the  mediator:  j 
and  besides  her  motiier  is  nearer  Heaven  than  ■ 
she  is.  What  bUndnras  1  I  dou't  know  a  more  | 
thoronghly  unhealthy  mind  than  poor  Mrs.'  I 
Dodd's.  I  am  learning  to  pray  walking.  Got  ' 
this  idea  from  Mr.  Plummer.  How  olmely  he 
wallu !  his  mind  so  exactly  suits  mine."  . 

"  March  32nd.  Alfred  returned.  Went  to  meet  I 
him  at  the  sti^on.  How  bright  and  handsome  1 1 
he  looked !  He  kissed  me  so  affectionately ;  and  I 
was  as  kind  and  loving  as  could  be :  I,  poor  on-  I, 
fiuthful  wretch,  went  hanging"  on  his  arm  and  ' 
had  not  the  heart  to  dash  his  carnal  happiness  j 
just  then. 

He  is  gone  there" 

"March  S^th.  Stole  into  Alfred's  hxlgii^  when 
he  was  out ;  and.  after  prayer,  pinned  Denter- 
onomy  xxvii.  16,  ProverlK  xiii.  1,  and  XV.    and  t 
Mark  vii.  10,  upon  his  bed-curtmns."  , 

"March  85th.  Alfred  has  been  in  my  room, 
and  nailed  Matthew  vii.  1.  Mark  z.  7,  and  Szek.  | 
xviii.  20,  on  my  wall.  He  found  my  diary,  and  i 
has  read  it,  not  to  profit  by,  alas!  bat  to  8Cq£" 

[Specimen  of  Alfred's  comments.  N3.  Kir  | 
temal  mitioism :  ■ 

A.  NoloEpisoopari. 

B.  It's  an  ill  wmd  tint  blows  nobody  good.  > 
B.  The  old  trick  ;  piddiig  (me  tex^  straioios 

it  i  and  ignoring  six.  8o  thai  nobody,  who  is  not 
ham  married,  must  get  married. 
E.  Beoipe.  To  Imow  people's  real  estimate  of  | 
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themselves,  study  tbeir  langoage  of  self^deprecia- 
ttoiL  If,  even  when  they  imdeTtake  to  lover  them- 
selves, they  oannot  help  msinnating  self-praise, 
be  sore  their  humility  is  a  paddle,  their  vanity  is  a 
velL  This  seatence  is  typical  of  the  whole  Diary, 
or  rather  lary;  it  sounds  PoUicai^  smells  Pha- 
risee. 

X.  How  potent  a  thing  is  language  in  the  hand 
of  a  master  I  Here  is  sadden  death  made 
humorous  by  a  tew  inocoigniouB  phrases  neatly 
dispoBed. 

F.  Excuse  me ;  there  is  still  a  littie  market 
for  the  liqoefaot^  of  ^ly  Writ,  and  the  Per^ 
rersionof  Holy  Writ;  two  deathless  arts,  which 
meet  in  your  comment  on  the  song  you  ascribe 
to  Solomon. 

Z.  More  than  Mra.  Fhunner  does,  apparently. 

Q.  Apotheosis  of  the  British  public.  How  very 
like  proEaneness  some  people's  Piety  is ! 

C.  H.  Fa^  with  this  school,  means  anything 
the  opposite  of  Charity. 

I.  Xou  are  morally  truthful :  butintelleotu^y 
mendacioua.  The  texts  on  Solomon's  Song  I  Yon ; 
know  very  well  fliere  is  not  one.  No  grave  writer 
in  all  Scripture  has  ever  deigned  to  cite,  or  notice, 
that  coarse  composition  ;  puellanun  deliciie. 

J.  Modest  periphrasis  for  "  I  like  it."  Motto 
for  this  Diary ;  *'  Ego,  et  Dens  meus." 

K.  In  other  words  a  good,  old  fashioned,  sober, 
humble  Christian,  to  whom  the  darii^  famiUarities 
of  your  school  seem  blasphemies. 

M.  Here  I  recognise  my  sister;  somewhat 
spoiled  by  a  detestable  sect;  but  lovable  by 
nature  (which  she  is  for  ever  abusing);  and 
therefore  always  amiable,  when  off  her  guard.] 

"March  28th.  Mr.  Crawford  the  attorney 
called  and  told  papa  faia  son  had  instructed  him 
to  examine  the  trust-deed,  and  to  draw  bis 
marriage  settlement.  Fapa  treated  Mm  with  the 
greatest  civiUty,  and  Wought  him  the  deed.  He 
wanted  to  take  it  away  to  copy ;  but  papa  said 
he  had  better  send  a  derk  here.  Foot  papa  hid 
his  distress  from  this  gentleman,  though  not  &tmi 
me  ;  and  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine. 

Then  Mr.  Crawford  chatted,  aad  let  out  Alfred 
had  asked  him  to  advance  a  hundred  pounds  for 
the  wedding  presents,  &e.  Papa  said  he  might 
do  so  with  perfect  safety. 

Bat  the  moment  he  was  gone,  his  whole 
manner  changed.  He  walked  about  in  terrible 
anger  and  fetation:  and  then  sat  down  and 
wrote  letters ;  one  was  to  uncle  Thomas ;  and 
one  to  a  Mr.  Wycherley  ;  I  believe  a  brother  of 
the  doctor's.  I  never  knew  him  so  long  writing 
two  letters  before. 

Heard  a  noise  in  tlio  ix}ad,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Maxley,  and  the  boys  after  him  hooting;  they 
have  found  out  his  infirmity :  what  a  savage 
animal  is  man,  till  grace  changes  him !  The  poor 
soul  bad  a  stick,  and  now  and  then  turned  and 
struck  at  them;  but  his  tormentors  were  too 
nimble.  I  drew  papa  to  the  window,  and  showed 
him,  and  reminded  him  of  the  poor  man's  request. 
He  answered  impatiently  what  waathat  to  him  P 
'we  have  a  worse  case  nearer  hand.  Charity 


begins  at  borne.'  I  ventured  to  say  yes,  bat  it 
did  not  begin  and  end  at  home." 

"March  3L  Mr.  Osmond  here  to-day;  and  over 
my  work  I  heard  papa  tell  him  Alfred  is  black- 
enii^  his  character  in  the  town  with  some  im- 
possible story  about  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Osmond  very  kind  and  sympathising ;  set  it 
all  down  to  illusion ;  assured  papa  there  was 
neither  malice  nor  insincerity  in  it.  'But  what 
the  better  am  I  for  that?*  said  poor  papa:  'if  I 
am  slandered,  I  am  slandered.'  And  tiiey  went 
out  together. 

Papa  seems  to  feel  tiiis  engagement  more  than 
all  his  troubles,  and,knowuig  by  sad  experience 
it  ifl  useless  to  expostulate  with  Alfted,  I  wrote 
a  long  and  fiutbful  letter  to  Julia  jxist  before 
luncheon,  potting  it  to  her  as  a  Chtistiau  whether 
she  could  reconcile  it  to  her  profession  to  set  a 
son  against  his  fiither,  and  marry  him  in  open 
d^ance. 

She  replied  3  pji.  that  hex  mother  approved 
the  marriage,  and  she  owed  no  obedience,  nor 
affection  either,  to  mp  parent. 

3.30  Sent  back  a  line  rebuking  her  for  this 
quibble. 

At  5  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Dodd  proposing 
that  the  correspondence  between  myself  imd  her 
daughter  should  cease /or  ihe  present. 

•g.Sq.  -Reto'rtM-^ftfr-HBP'aiBMiiiawnt  that  it 
should  cease  for  ever.  No  reply.  Such  are 
worldlings!  Remonstrance  only  galls  them.  And 
so  in  one  afternoon's  correspondence  ends  oue 
more  of  my  Christian  friendships  with  persona  of 
my  own  sex.  Hiis  is  the  eightli,  to  which  a 
carnal  attachment  has  been  speedily  fotal. 

In  the  evening  Alfred  came  in  looking  very 
red,  and  asked  me  wheQier  it  was  not  sdf-reliant 
and  uncharitable  of  me  to  condemn  so  many 
estimable  persons,  all  better  acquainted  wi&  the 
circumstances  than  I  am.  I  replied  with  the 
fifth  oommandment.  He  bit  his  lip  and  said, 
*  We  had  better  not  meet  again,  until  you  have 
found  out  vrlactk  is  woitiiiest  of  honour,  yonr 
father  or  your  twother.*  And  witli  Uds  he  lefl; 
abruptly ;  and  something  tells  me  I  shall  not  see 
him  again.  My  faithfulness  has  wounded  him  to 
the  quick.  Alas !  Prayed  for  him :  and  cried 
myself  to  sleep." 

"  April  4th.  Met  disguised  as  a  common 
workman,  and  carrying  a  sack  full  of  things.  I 
was  so  slfocked  I  could  not  mfdntain  my  resolu- 
tion; I  said.  Oh.  Mr.  Edward,  what  are  you 
doing  P  He  blushed  a  little,  but  told  me  he  was 
going  to  sell  some  candlesticks  and  things  of  his 
makhig :  and  he  should  get  a  better  price  in  that 
dress;  all  traders  looked  on  a^/^an  as  a  thing 
made  to  be  pillaged.  Then  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  turn  them  into  a  bonnet  and  a  wreath ; 
and  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  sparkled  with  affec- 
tion. What  egotistical  creatures  tiajf  must  be ! 
I  was  quite  overcome,  and  said  oh  why  did  be 
refuse  our  offer  P  did  he  hate  me  so  very  much 
that  he  would  not  even  tt^e  his  due  from  my 
kuidP  No,  he  said,  nobody  in  our  house  is  so 
unjust  to  you  as  to  hate  you ;  my  sister  lumonrs 
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7tRi>  and  is  TH7  sonj  70a  think  ill  of  her:  and, 
as  for  me,  I  lore  you ;  you  know  bow  I  lore 
you.  I  hid  my  face  in  my  faanda ;  aod  sol^ied 
out.  Oh,  yon  must  not ;  you  must  not ;  my  poor 
father  has  one  disobedient  diild  ahready.  He 
said  softly.  Don't  cry,  dear  one ;  have  a  little 
patience;  perhaps  the  clouds  vill  dear:  and, 
meantime,  why  think  so  ill  of  oa  F  Consider,  we 
are  four  in  number,  of  difEerent  dispontions,  yet 
all  of  one  mind  about  Julia  marrying  Alfred. 
May  ve  not  be  right ;  may  we  not  know  some- 
thing we  loYe  you  too  well  to  tell  you  ?  His 
words  and  his  r^  manly  voice  were  so  soothing; 
I  gave  bim  just  one  hand  while  I  stiU  hid  my 
burning  face  with  the  other;  he  kissed  the  hand 
I  yielded  him,  and  left  me  abruptly. 

If  Al&ed  should  be  right!  I  am  stagger&l 
i\ow ;  h«  puts  it  BO  much  more  convincingly." 

"April  5tb.  A  letter  from  Alfred,  announc- 
ing his  wedding  by  special  license  for  the  Uth. 

Made  no  reply.  What  could  1  say  P 

Papa,  on  my  reading  it  out,  left  hu  very  break- 
fast half  finished,  and  packed  up  bis  bag  and 
rushed  ap  to  London.  I  caught  a  side  view  of 
his  face;  and  I  am  miserable.  Such  a  new,  such 
a  terrible  eipreasiou:  a  vile  exprewiou!  Eteaven 
foqpve  Joe,  it  leeooaed  the  look  of  one  who  medi- 
tated a  irime." 


PATCHED  LAW. 

Wb  have  all  heard  something  of  a  socictv 
"  For  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law, 
and  we  know  how  laboriously  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  legal  profession  strive  to 
harmonise  and  arrange  in  compact  rows  the 
clumsy  foundations  0?  a  legal  system  designed 
for  a  hoIf-ciTilised  society.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  lav  that  does  not  require  their  atten- 
tion. Let  us  take,  for  example  one  in  which 
they  have  been  lately  working  to  some  purpose, 
and  show  how  in  dealing  with  the  ecnnmon 
coarse  of  crimes  and  offences,  the  old  coat  of 
criminal  law  has  been  outgrown,  has  burst 
into  rents  and  broken  into  holes,  ^t  has  been 
cherished  with  dams  and  patches  down  to  our 
own  day :  nothing  so  revolutionary  as  a  reSt 
being  dreamed  of. 

If  an  Anglo-Saxon  murderer  were  caught  in 
the  act,  kmfe  in  band,  or  if  an  Anglo-Saxon  thief 
were  taken  with  the  pltmder  in  his  hand,  or  on 
liis  back,  there  was  no  process  of  law  c^ed  for ; 
the  constable,  sheriff,  or  lord  of  the  franchise, 
mig^it  kill  him  without  inqtiizy.*  But  if  he  were 
not  so  caught,  nobody  was  wise  enough  to  see 
the  force  of  circumstantial  evidence.  To  this 
day,  the  effect  of  the  strongest  circnmstantial 
evidence  is  lost  upon  the  unsophisticated  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  murderers  and  murderesses,  condemned 
most  righteously  u|)on  such  evidenoc^  find  up- 
holders of  their  innocence,  and  petitioners  in 


*  An  ODoient  Sootoh  law  is  exquisitely  pointed 
and  brief: — "  Gif  oay  mm  steal  a  cow,  ha  sail  be 
hangit." 


their  favour,  all  over  the  land.  The  original 
Anglo-Saxon,  yet  imtouched  by  Norman  wit, 
never  looked,  when  there  was  possibility 
doubt,  to  the  shrewd  linking  of  fact  with  fact. 
The  question  was  simply  one  of  character.  Was 
the  accused  a  man  likely  to  rob  or  murder  ?  If 
the  injured  man  were  the  aceoser,  he  must  bring 
seven  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  did  not  accuse 
in  malice.  If  the  accnsed  were  of  inferior  rank, 
his  lord  and  two  thanes  having  swwn  to  his 
character,  his  own  o^  ud  lAat  of  a  certaitt 
number  of  friendljr  neighbours  would  soflee  to 
free  him,  or  he  inigfat  appeid  to  the  ordeal  of 
boiling  water  or  hot  inm.  If  the  lord  refused 
his  testimony,  then  must  be  more  inferior  oidis 
of  confidence^  or  a  more  aefcre  ordeal  Con- 
viction involved,  in  such  cases,  not  capital 
punishment,  but  the  infliotion  of  a  penalty 
which  was  the  jsice  of  redemptioa  from  deatii ; 
with  this  was  aometimea  joined  a  penalty  paid 
in  the  person.  A  man  frequently  cbarged  witii 
theft,  at  last  forfeited  a  hand  or  foot  as  wdl  as 
money.  There  were  penalties  also  of  banish- 
ment and  slavery,  and  four  or  five  crimes  were 
at  one  time  set  -forth,  any  one  of  wbioh  waa 
pronounced  inexpii^. 

The  courts  vluob  decided  these  qnestimis  wne 
the  sheriff's  circuit,  or  tonrn,  and  the  leet,  The 
toum  was  held  by  the  sheriff  ud  b^op,  twice 
a  year  in  every  hundred.  The  leet  was  u  in- 
ferior court,  for  a  hundred  or  manor  too  remote 
to  be  conveniently  included  in  the  oirctut.  The 
judges  in  these  courts  had  nothing  to  inves- 
tigate. '  They  simply  saw  that,  at  a  sort  of  public 
meeting,  each  party  produced  or  failed  to 
produce  the  due  number  of  swearers  for  or 
against  character;  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  evidence  being  a  local  matter;  the  judges 
had  also  to  see  that  ordeals  appealed  to  were 

fone  through,  and  that  fines  mcarred  were  paid, 
"he  king  bad  a  jurisdiction  above  that  of  all 
contts,  and  gave  snecial  protections  of  law,  under 
the  name  ot'tlieltiDg'a  peece^*  to  those  whosa 
he  favoured. 

When  the  Normans  came,  tiier  modified  the 
law  they  found,  md  began  by  msikiBgthe  king's 
peace,  not  an  exceptional  favoar,  but  the  uni- 
veisat  gaarantee.  It  was  proehumed,  onoe  lor 
all,  at  the  b^inning  of  each  reign;  but  the 
proclamation  was  regarded  as  so  neoessaty,  tbat^ 
m  the  interval  between  the  death  of  one  mo- 
narch and  the  recognition  of  his  socoemor,  the 
crown  courts  were  held  to  have  no  power  of 
inflicting  punishment.  Hrary  de  Bimetoo,  who 
was  one  of  Henty  the  Third'a  judges  in  the 
year  twelve  'forty-four,  wrote  a  book  on  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  Ulngland,  in  which  be 
describes  "how  and  in  what  order  the  judges 
ought  to  proceed  in  their  eyre"  (tiiat  is  to  say, 
in  itinere,  on  tbur  cucoit).  They  were  to  give 
at  least  uteen  day»'  notice  of  tlieir  ooming  to 
eadi  place,  and  then,  having  read  the  writ  under 
which  th^  sat,  should  call  together  privately 
six  or  more  of  the  chief  men  of  the  county,  and 
teacii  them  bow  they  were  lawfully  to  keep  the 
peace,  how  and  wnen  to  raise  hue  and  cry  and 
arrest  suspected  persona^  or  those  win  bought 
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jmnisicau  for  robbers,  w  travetled  br  oight  and 
eould  not  gire  aa  aceoBBt  of  tbcRuum.  Sudi 
datiea  tbese  half-draen  Issduir  men  were  thea 
sworn  to  disctiai^  Then,  uiera  vera  edled 
together  the  serjeanb  and  bniUffii  of  Imadnsds, 
«£lo  named  eadi  from  his  own  huo^ed  four 
knicrhts,  and  these  eleoted  from  each  faondred 
twelTB  more  knights,  or  free  and  lawful  men  if 
kuighta  could  not  be  found,  as  a  jury  that  was 
to  return,  in  answer  to  a  string  of  questions, 
all  particulars  of  internal  administration.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  judges  in  e;re  ware 
not  judges,  but  coUeetors  of  information  for 
the  use  of  govenimmt.  The  trials  were  of  two 
sorts.  In  one,  there  was  an  individual  accuser; 
in  the  other,  there  was  common  report.  If 
there  were  an  indiridual  accuser,  the  prooeeding 
was  called  an  appeal,  and  the  trial  was  geBCiallj 
by  battle.  Freluninaiy  inquiries  had  to  be  met 
by.  the  appellant,  and  if  tlte  endence  of  crime 
were  beyond  all  doubt,  tiie  seeosed  was  dmued 
his  right  of  battle,  and  immediately  necuted. 
^e_  nght  of  appeal  to  force  was  not  abolished, 
dnring  long  practical  disuse,  until  the  year 
eighteen  'nineteen,  when,  in  the  case  of  Ash- 
ford  V.  Thornton,  the  appellee  "  w^^  his 
body,*'  and  threw  down  his  glove  in  West- 
minster Hall :  the  court  raling  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  If,  in  the  old  law  court;  the 
accusation  were  by  common  report  from  tlie 

J'nry  of  tlie  liundred,  the  jndge  first  satisfied 
timself  of  the  good  faith  and  mscretion  of  the 
jury,  and  then  entrusted  to  that  jury,  or  to  an- 
other, the  decision  M  the  case  by  sworn  t^nniott 
of  report  and  witneaa  to  each  other,  with  or  with- 
out other  evidence.  The  charge  givai  to  the 
jury  was,  "A<  B.,  here  present,  accused  of  the 
dotth  of  C.  D.,  denies  tne  death  and  the  whole 
charge,  and  puts  himself  for  good  and  evil  on 
jour  voices."  Hie  chai^  now  given  is,  "  A.  B. 
stands  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  G.  D. 
To  this  indictment  he  has  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Tour  charge  is  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
not,  and  hearken  to  the  evidence."  To  avoid 
action  of  private  malice  the  accused  had  liberty 
to  challenge  jurors,  and  even  eventually  to  re- 
fiise  to  be  tried  by  a  particnlar  judge. 

We  are  taking  this  narrative  from  an  historical 
sketch  that  forms  part  of  a  new  and  very  thoi^t- 
ful  book  on  the  spirit  of  English  criminal  law 
(A  General  View  of  tlie  Criinmal  Law  of  Eng- 
land) by  the  Becorder  of  Newark-on-Trent,  Au. 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 

The  jury,  thui,  were  not  originally  hearers  of 
evidence,  but  formed  an  inquest  of  men  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand,  who 
swore  to  it  as  informants  of  the  judge.  The 
system  was  common  in  Normandy  as  well  as 
in  England,  and  spplied  not  only  to  tlie  trial  of 
offences,  but  to  tne  collection  of  revenue,  and 
every  other  branch  of  the  executive  government. 
The  inquest  by  jury  was  held  originally  for  the 
advant^o  of  the  sovereign;  but  incorporated 
bodies  of  Englishmen  soon  learn  to  act  with 
independence,  and  the  jury  system  thus  became 
a  restraint  on  undue  exercise  of  the  prert^a- 
tive.  The  king,  who  looked  to  be  intermed  of 


his  rights  by  the  people,  was  oheolced  in  the  en- 
ftHOement  of  oppressive  claims.  The  official 
witoesBes  of  a  rode  age  t^us  gradually  became 
jiM^es  ii^med  fay  witnesses ;  and  the  judges, 
who  at  first  mm  chiefly  ooUeeton  uid  ngiatrars 
of  the  information  fornisbed  by  juries,  would 
then  find  use  for  their  knowledge  of  law  in 
supwintending  the  admissibility  of  evidence  and 
summing  up  its  ^ecfe.  The  grand  jurv,  which 
acted  for  the  whole  county,  uid  whose  ousiness 
was  to  accuse  and  not  to  try,  was  separated 
from  the  petty  jury,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third.  Thus  the  present  systna  of  trial  by 
grand  jury,  judge,  petty  jury,  mid  witneseei^  was 
gradually  constructed  bstweia  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centurie*. 

For  the  oatching  of  oriminals,  the  arrai^- 
ments  lued  to  be  very  eUborate.  Tlie  oldest 
institution  for  the  purpose  was  the  frank-pledge, 
or  joint  responsibility  of  a  eotain  number  of 
persons  for  the  offence  of  any  one  among  tiiem. 
Every  one  had  to  be  a  member  of  some  frank- 
pledge. Watch  and  ward  on  the  king's  liif;^ 
way  was  kept  by  four  men  summoned  from 
every  hide  in  tbe  hundred,  under  command  0£ 
the  ward-reeve,  who  was  paid  by  grant  of  his 
own  land  free  of  taxation,  but  was  personally 
liaUe  for  negligence,  and  was  fined  if  a  robber 
eseaped  with  his  prey.  Vrank-pledge  was  an 
Anglo>Saxon  institution  stioi»ly  mamtained  by 
the  Normmis.  Statutes  of  Edward  the  First 
farther  provided  that  eaoh  hundred  should  be 
answerable  for  robberies ;  that  the  gate»  of  all 
great  towns  should  be  shut  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise ;  that  highways  were  to  be  cleared  of  bnuh- 
wood  for  a  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet  on  each 
side;  that  there  should  be  fwtnighUy  inquiry  by 
the  bailifis  for  suspiomuji  pereons;  that  every 
man  was  to  keep  arms  and  ^ow  them  twice  a 
yem-  to  appointed  viewers ;  and  that  wfaenever  a 
orime  was  committed,  hue  and  cry  was  to  be 
raised  and  followed  immediately  by  ^1  persons 
bound  to  do  so,  to  the  bcHders  of  th^r  bailiwick. 
The  sheriff  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  power  of  tbe 
county  (posse  oomitatus),  his  duty  was  to  keep 
the  peace,  to  follow  the  hue  an^  cry  himself,  or 
by  his  bailiffs,  and  to  seize  offenders.  The  co- 
roner was,  on  houest  information,  to  go  to  the 
places  where  litany  slaiii,  or  eniddenlj  dead  or 
wounded,  or  wfawe  houses  were  broken,  or  whore 
Measure  was  aaid  to  be  tmmd,  "  and  shall  fiirth- 
with  eommand  four  of  the  next  towns,  or  fire  or 
six,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a  place ;  and 
when  they  are  come  hither,  the  coroner,  upon 

the  oath  of  them,  shall  inquire  "  This  whole 

system,  although  never  formally  superseded,  has 
in  its  original  form  become  practically  obsolete. 

Hardly  anything  has  been  added  to  the  law 
for  detection  of  crimes,  though  a  few  things 
have  been  taken  away  from  it.  The  Tudors 
and  Stuarts  tried  innovations,  especially  by  intro- 
ducing the  custom  of  examination  by  torture, 
but  they  failed  to  establish  them.  The  practice 
of  not  examining  a  prisoner's  witnesses,  or  not 
examioinc  them  on  oath,  was  formally  abolished ; 
the  rule  tnat  denied  counsel  to  persons  accused 
of  felony  or  treason,  was  abolished  aa  to  treason 
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under  William  tfae  Third,  but  as  to  felony  ontj 
as  late  aa  the  year  eislitecn  'thirtj-Bii,  It  had 
heen  fitrull;  relaxed  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turr,  prisoners*  counsel  being  sometimes  onl; 
forbidden  to  address  the  jury,  sometimes  for- 
bidden also  to  cross-examine  or  examine  wit- 
nesses. There  are  lawyers  liTing,  who  now  see 
tbeir  error,  by  whom  this  barbuoos  injustice 
was  fought  for,  as  a  prmons  relic  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  jmst.  With  about  equal  reason  on  their 
side,  there  are  lawyers  now — Mr.  Stephens  him- 
self among  them — who  argue  against  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  an  open  Conrt  of  Appeal  in  Criminal 
'Cases,  for  the  mfonnal  secret  inquiry  by  the 
Home-office.  Only  the  other  day,  a  cruel  mur- 
deress at  Glasgow  saved  her  life  bj  adding,  after 
conviction,  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment 
to  breach  of  the  sixth.  Against  the  maintained 
conviction  of  the  jud^  and  jury  who  tried 
her,  she  not  oidy  ootamed  this  advAutage  pri- 
vately from  the  Home-office,  but  also  procured 
a  sort  of  govemmcnt  endorsement  oi  her  lie 
against  an  mnocent  old  man,  on  unsworn  evi- 
dence privately  takra,  wlaeh  the  House  of  Com- 
mons MS  sinoe  forced  into  publication,  and 
vhich  proves  to  be  so  utteHy  worthless  that,  if 
I  publicly  sworn  to  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  un- 
j  toucliea  by  rebutter  or  hy  crosi-exomination,  it 
I  would  have  left  the  origiiul  conviotion  wholly 
unaffected.  No  legal  theorizing  can  get  over 
[  oue  Buch  fact  in  support  of  the  necessity  of  a 
public  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  in  which  re- 
I  hearing  shall  be  strict  and  just  to  every  side, 
i  and  any  new  evidence  produced  shall  publicly 
!    be  weighed  and  sifted. 

The  modem  law  of  the  arrest  of  criminals— 
oonsolidBted  not  more  than  a  docen  years  seo— 
makes  no  provision  for  the  oollection  of  evidence 
I    or  for  the  examination  of  snspidoos  persons, 
!   nor  does  it  impose  on  the  pdioe  any  particolar 
responsibility.    Justioea  of  the  peace,  whose 
offioe  was  first  established  five  hundred  and  three 
ywa  ago,  can  ^rmt  a  warrant  upon  informa- 
I    tion  that  any  pnrate  person,  interested  or  dis- 
interested, IS  at  liberty  to  swear;  and  the 
!    whole  object  of  the  law  is  in  that  case  to  ensure 
I    the  appearance  of  the  suspected  person.  Ao- 
I    cusation  is  a  voluntary  matter,  free  to  all ;  the 
police  are  notunder  anylegal  obligation  to  accuse, 
'    and  are  entrusted  with  no  spe^  authority. 
No  law  constitutes  them  a  detective  force.  As 
for  the  magis^atoa  he  brings  peculiar  responsi- 
;    bility  upon  himself  if  he  should  venture  to 
I    initiate  a  prosecution. 

I       Now,  as  to  the  definition  of  crimes  and  pimisb- 
ments  at  different  periods  of  our  history, 
j    Bracton's  list  was  of  treason,  treasonable  for- 
;    geiy  (of  the  king's  seal  or  coinage),  homicide, 
I    mayhem— which  meant  an  act  disabling  another 
from  self-defence — thus  it  was  mayhem  to  knock 
;    out  a  front  tooth,  but  not  mayhem  to  knock  out 
a  grinder — arson,  theft,  and  the  lighter  misde- 
I  meanors. 

The  old  definition  of  high  treason  was  very 
vague,  and  included  appropriarion  without  grant 
of  free  warren  in  one  s  own  land,  or  taking  the 
king's  Tcuison  or  fish.    More  recently  there 


have  been  temporary  enactments,  as  when  it  was  ■ 
made  treason  to  puMish  objection  to  the  marriage  | 
between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Boleya,  or 
when  Rouse  the  cook  was  boiled  to  death  as  a 
traitor  for  poisoning  many  persons  in  Lambeth 
Falux.  As  reganu  the  sovereign,  the  present 
conception  of  treason  is  a  forcible  resistance  to 
the  law  aa  represented  by  the  royal  aatbori^. 

Latitude  of  interpreUtion  to  stretch  cU, 
d^nitions  to  the  sice  of  modem  needs^  OOQUIS  [I 
also  in  dealing  with  a  murderer.  There  was  aa 
early  distinction  between  manslanghter,  which 
did  not,  and  that  worst  sort  of  murder  which  did, 
consist  in  the  deliberate  resolve  of  one  person  to 
kill  another  and  his  doing  it.  "Malice  afore- 
thought" seemed  to  be  a  convenient  test  of  the 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  homi- 
cide, and  that  definition  was  accordingly  adopted. 
But  it  presently  appeared  that  there  were 
wanton  and  suddoi  murders,  without  evidence  of 
grudge,  as  sudden  killing  by  robbers  of  a  stranger 
who  resists,  and  like  crimes  of  deep  dye^  ia 
which  "malice  aforethoug^"  could  not  be 
directly  piored.  To  meet  sneh  eases,  the 
doctrine  of  "  implied  malice"  was  invented,  and 
it  is  now  murder  with  malice  aforethought  if  a 
person  shooting  at  a  hen,  with  the  intent  to  steal, 
should  kill  accidentally  a  person  whom  be  did 
not  see. 

Theft  in  old  time  could  only  be  very  direct 
and  simple.  There  is  extant,  a  return  made 
towards  ihe  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Ym\ 
of  the  personal  property  in  Colchester,  and  four 
neighbouring  townships,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment.  There  were  no  banks,  and  what 
money  a  man  had  was  in  his  house;  jet  the 
largest  sums  of  money  possessed  in  the  town 
were  one  of  thirty  sbilungs,  wd  one  of  ten 
shillings— equal  to  twenty-Mve  limes  as  mneh  in 
present  value.  The  return,  otherwise^  is  of 
brazen  pots,  drioking-cnps,  tablecloths,  quarters 
of  rye  and  barley,  bfllocxs,  calves,  and  sucking- 
pigs.  Theft  of  such  goods  could  only  be  direct 
and  obvious.  A  knotty  point  afterwards  arose 
as  to  the  cutting  down  and  carrying  off  of  trees 
on  a  man's  land,  trees  not  wiing  movables; 
afterwards  it  was  held  that  a  box  of  charters 
was  not  movable,  because  charters  related  to 
land,  and  "the  box  followed  the  nature  of  the 
chiffters." 

Another  dif&culty  arose  as  civilisation  spread 
its  more  complex  machinery  over  the  land. 
Taking  out  of  possession  was  essential  to  lar- 
ceny; but  debts,  money  due  on  bond,  failli, 
notes,  &c.,  were  not  in  possession,  and  therefore 
were  not  capable  of  hana  taken  out  of  possession. 
The  old  principle  and  Ute  old  definition  were  as 
usual  considered  sacred.  But  when  it  appeared 
that  servants  robbed  their  masters  with  impunity 
because  they  only  stole  what  was  entrusted  to 
them  voluntarily,  the  law  made  theft  by  ser- 
vants, felony ;  and  for  the  next  two  hundred 
years,  lawyers  interpreted  by  arguing  that  the 
possession  of  the  servant  ia,  under  particular  , 
circumatimces,  the  possession  of  the  master,  so 
that  for  a  man  to  take  out  of  his  own  possession 
as  a  servant  is  to  take  out  of  his  maker's  poa- 
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session  and  to  pat  iato  his  own  possession  as  a 
thief.  Special  acts  also  vere  passed  for  protec- 
tioQ  of  property  at  the  Post-office  aad  Baok  of 
Enf^Iano.  Sat  after  all  that  liad  heen  done  in 
the  way  of  patch  and  darn  in  the  last  year  of 
the  last  century,  it  vas  held  tlmt  no  sort  of  in- 
terpretation would  make  it  felony  in  a  banker's 
clerk  to  put  into  his  own  pocket  a  bank-note 
paid  to  a  customer's  account  across  the  counter. 
This  difficulty  was  met  by  a  special  statute  of 
embezzlement,  which  led  to  the  aoqnittal  of 
many  persons  obTioosly  guilt;  of  embeulement, 
because  they  had  been  inuicted  for  tlieft.  Twelve 
years  ago,  this  nevdifficolty  was  met  by  another 
act  for  the  suppression  of  such  quibbles,  which 
has,  ^r  all,  only  shifted  the  ground  of  diffi- 
cnlty.  Bt  the  new  arrangement,  if  a  man  guilty 
of  tiieft  DC  indicted  for  embezzlement,  he  can 
be  convicted  of  theft.  But  if  it  can  be  then 
shown  that  his  crime  was,  after  all,  embezzle- 
ment, the  conviction  is  qnashed,  and  the  man 
goes  free. 

And  all  this  coarse  of  legislation  to  correct 
an  elementary  and  very  simple  fault  in  the  first 
deBnition  of  theft,  was  only  designed  to  meet 
one  sort  of  diffiomty.  Fifty  Tears  ago,  it  was 
for  the  first  time  discovered^  tnat  there  was  no 
cheek  upon  diihonesty  in  factors,  sgrats.  and 
bankers.  A  stockbroker,  named  Benjamin 
Walsh,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing 
from  Sir  Thomas  Flumer,  eleven  thousand  fire 
luindred  pounds,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  cheque 

fiven  him  for  tlie  purchase  of  Sxcheauer  bills, 
t  was  held  that  the  indictment  could  not  he 
supported,  "  because  there  was  no  fraud  or  con- 
trivance to  induce  Sir  Thomas  Flumer  to  give 
the  cheque ;  because  it  could  not  be  called  his 
goods  or  chattels,  and  was  of  no  value  in  his 
hands ;  because  he  never  had  possession  of  the 
money  received  for  it  at  the  baukers,  so  that  it 
conld  not  be  called  his  money ;  and  because  the 
bankers  were  discliai^d  of  the  money  by  pay- 
ing it  on  the  cheque,  so  that  they  were  not 
d^rauded,  and  it  cotdd  not  be  said  that  the 
money  was  stolen  from  them."  This  sort  of 
case  was  also  met  bv  a  special  enactment,  which 
still  left  unpunisbea  all  fraudulent  breaches  of 
trust,  except  those  committed  by  bankers,  mer- 
chants, broaeis,  attorneys,  or  other  agents,  in 
violation  of  express  written  directions.  The 
scandal  of  a  fraudulent  trustee  led  afterwards, 
and  not  very  long  ago,  to  more  special  enact- 
ments for  including  more  cases  ol  breach  of 
trust.  But  still  the  original  defect  of  an  im- 
perfect definition  of  theft  was  not  cored.  A 
clergyman,  treasurer  to  a  local  missioaary 
society,  pocketed  money  that  he  ought  to  have 
[wid  to  tne  central  committee.  The  trustee  of 
a  friendly  society  pocketed  forty  pounds  tliat 
he  was  (Urected  by  a  resolution  of  the  lodge 
to  take  to  a  bank  and  pay  in.  In  each  case 
the  law  said  that  the  offender  was  no  thief, 
because  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  iden- 
tical coins  received,  aad  therefore  did  not 
come  under  the  act  that  covers  larceny  by  a 
bailee. 

The  oonfosion  and  injustice  thus  produced,  as 


the  needs  of  civilised  society  outgrew  a  ledsla- 
tion  fitted  for  much  ruder  times,  and  while  fresh 
legislation  consisted  wholly  in  the  patching  and 
duning  of  tlie  holes  and  rents  in  the  old  gar- 
ment, were  denounced  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  During  the  last 
forty  years,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  law  to  order,  and  in  these  no  man 
has  laboured  more  patiently,  discreetly,  and 
successfully,  than  the  veteran  reformer  Lord 
Bronsham.  There  have  been  in  criminal  law, 
already  three  sucoeeslve  sets  of  Consolidation 
Acts.  Tlie  last  set  was  passed  only  two  years 
ago.  Thev  repeal  all  former  acts  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  refer,  and  contain  the  pith 
of  what  is  now  the  working  oruninal  law  of  the 
land. 


WOUNDED  SOLDIERS. 

The  bmevdait  author  of  A  Souvenir  of 
Solferinc^  has  the  satiafoetioa  of  seeing  his  good 
woricpTOBpa.  nureethoasando^iesi^hb  book 
have  been  sold,  and  a  fonrth  edition  is  about  to 
appear.  It  has  been  translated  into  German, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Italian ;  a  Swedish  version 
is  near  oompleUon.  Whethu*  an  European  war 
is  to  be  avoided  or  no^  a  few  months,  or  weeks, 
will  show;  but  if  ever  war  be  excusable,  it  is 
surely  when  waged  agtunst  monsters  who  make 
parents  suffer  for  children,  and  children  pay  the 
penalty  of  parents;  who  indiscriminately  imprison 
young  and  old;  who  bum  human  beings  alive, 
thrusting  them  back  when  they  escape  from  the 
fliunes ;  who  inflict  ineffable  horrors  on  widowed 
women ;  who  hang  girls  of  seventeen,  and  vene- 
rable priests  for  carrying  Unt  to  the  wounded  and 
giving  absolution  to  the  moribund.  Even  in  an 
unjust  war,  the  soldier,  the  irresponsible  agent  of 
another's  will,  merits  our  pity  when  maimed  and 
suffering;  how  much  more  will  he  deserve  our 
active  sympathy  if,  as  is  only  too  possible,  he 
suffer  in  fightii^r  against  such  a  dismal,  dreary, 
and  abomimible  system? 

M.  Dunant's  charitable  idea  has  already  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  several  governments. 
Several  sovereigns  have  declared  that  they  will 
take  under  their  immediate  protection  and 
personal  patronage,  the  societies  which  shall  be 
formed  fbr  this  benevolent  object ;  and  several 
other  potentates— those  of  Baden,  Belgium, 
France,  Hesse,  Holland,  Italy,  Pru^ia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Wnrtembew— have  also  expressed 
their  good  will  and  approbation. 

In  eadi  ootmtry  leading  idea  has  naturally 
assumed  a  special  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation.  In  Holland,  for 
instance,  Frince  Frederic  is  at  this  moment  caus- 
ing inquiry  to  be  made  how  far  the  task  of  Inter- 
naticmal  Societies  for  aiding  wounded  soldiers 
can  be  oombined  with  (and  receive  an  immediate 
oommenoement  of  execation,  for  the  countries 
of  the  North)  the  office  and  tiie  new  r^^ations 

*  See  pegs  283  of  the  pzesent  volume. 
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of  the  existing  Order  of  St.  John.  Here  are  new 
lists  thrown  open  to  noble  chevaliers— the  battle- 
field of  charity.  In  England,  ladies  of  the  higbeat 
rank  have  bestowed  their  attention  on,  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  every  woman  onght  to  feel  the 
deepest  interest.  This  good  woric— eminently 
humane  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word— invites 
the  aid  of  every  individnal,  to  whatever  nation, 
worship,  or  political  opinion  he  or  she  may  belong. 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  would  feel  themselves 
at  home  and  at  ease  by  the  side  of  Protestant 
Deaconesses  who  receive  th«r  missicat  from  the 
reformed  Christian  Chnrdies  of  Europe;  wbfle 
both  would  cooperate  with  Jewish  infomietet— 
pious  women  who  eonsecmte  their  lives  to  tending 
the  sick.  Rvssiins  and  English,  Anstrians  and 
IVench,  will  meet  on  the  oommon  ground  of 
dianty  and  real  eiTilisation> 

The  opinion  of  the  author  of  A  Soavenir  of 
Solferino  (as  wdl  as  of  the  Genevese  commis- 
sion) is,  that,  in  eaoh  oountry,  ofuomittMa  sluuld 
be  fbmuMl — a  sort  of  framework  inpennascnoe — 
who,  during  time  of  peaoe,  shall  keep  them- 
selves constantly  inftmned  of  every  improvemant 
relating  to  ambubuioea,  new  inventions  for  the 
transport  of  the  wounded,  and  so  forth ;  and  who 
shfdl  also  endeavour  to  ^pagat^  as  iar  as  pos- 
sible, among  the  poptdations  whence  armies  are 
leoruited.  sentimraits  of  humanity.  A  wovnM 
flUM  prottraie  on  the  ground  sAouid  be  r^rded  as 
s&CBES,   TAia  hat  beenf&^fotte*  onig  too  i^/Km. 

In  time  of  war,  such  committees  will  direct 
the  persons  who  sh^  manifest  sufficient  good 
will,  and,  above  all,  charity,  to  give  their  personal 
aid  in  the  ambulances  and  hoapitala,  and  who 
may  even  be  placed,  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  staff.  Committees  oiganised  in 
different  countries  and  in  divers  loraUties,  al- 
though quite  independent  of  each  other,  will  find 
the  means  of  thoroughly  understanding  eadi  other 
and  communicating,  in  case  of  war.  The  oom- 
mittees  and  thor  d^egatea  oofi^  to  be  ofiioiaUy 
recognised  and  aco^ted  by  ^  respeotive  gofSm- 
ments.  The  corps  of  vcdnntaer  infirmien  we 
alwi^  to  be  amenable  to  the  militvy  aotharity, 
to  whose  discipline  they  are  to  be  rigorooaly 
subjected  whenever  they  take  part  in  a  campaign. 
Thrae  oorps  shoukl  be  composed  (A  well-qualified 
assiatanto,  who  will  ke^  in  the  mar  of  the 
anmea,  without  giving  the  slie^itest  troablo, 
oaosing  the  least  dtstur banco,  or  oooaaioiungany 
expense.  The  volunteen  are  to  cost  the  belli 
gerent  armies  nothing;  they  are  to  be  caltod  for 
whenever  wanted,  and  dismissed  wbenno  loi^^ 
required,  l^ese  well-organised  detaduoents  will 
have  their  idiief  and  various  grades  of  sneceniTe 
rank.  They  will  have  their  own  means  of  trans 
port,  their  provisi<nu^  medicines,  and  su^ioal 
accoutrements  of  every  kind.  The  directing  com- 
nuttees  will  hold  the  infitmiers  at  tlie  disposal 
of  the  military  chiefs. 

General  Di^our,  moreover,  desires  that  tfarongb 
out  all  Europe  some  conventional  sign,  generally 
recognised,  should  be  adopted— such  as  an  nni- 
form,  or  armlet,  or  aomethug  else  of  the  kind,  to 


designate  tiiese  volunteers,  and  enable  them  to 
be  ^tinguiabed  everywhere. 

The  Orand-Doke  -oi  Badrai  has  sent  to  U. 
Dunsnt  «  snm  of  money  as  the  beginning  cS  a 
fond  destined  to  the  service  of  International 
Societies  for  aiding  the  wounded  in  mx.  This 
contribution  has  been  paid  in  to  the  bankers  at 
Geneva,  who  have  aoo^ited  the  office  of  tm- 
sorers  to  the  Genevese  utematicmal  Committee. 
The  Qoeen,  of  Pnusi%  fbUoving  the  example  trf 
the  Queen  of  Hollnd,  baa  also  taken  the  subjeet 
under  her  patronage,  and  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  and  benevolent  institntion. 
13ie  mflitary  jonrn^  in  general  have  spokoi 
<A  the  project  in  firiendly  tenns.  M.  DrmaBt 
has  received  marks  of  sympathy  from  Marshals 
of  Fiuice,  Field  -  Maishids  of  Anstiia,  and 
Generals  of  several  counties.  Medical  bodies 
are  equally  favoiunble. 

We  every  day  read  of  the  sad  scries  of  carnage 
which  stmn  the  plains  of  FoUnd  and  America 
with  blood  ;  but  there  is  no  one  to  relate  the 
lingering  tortures,  the  lengthened  martyrdom  of 
the  wounded,  who  expire  in  slow  agonies,  or  are 
carried  off  by  looked  jaw,  for  want  of  a  little 
water,  a  scrap  of  lint,  a  friendly  ham^  or  a  wonl 
of  encouragement  and  oonsoUtioo.  Afay  the 
publicity  given  by  oni  journal  to  the  existence 
of  snoh  wants  help  to  supply  the  friendly  band 
and  odl  forth  the  consoling  voice  I  We  am 
assnred  by  eye-witnesses  that  H.  DaniDt's 
account  of  the  distress  experienced  at  Solferino 
for  want  of  sufficient  nursii^  aid,  instead  of 
being  exaggerated,  falls  below  the  reality. 


PUNCH  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

TH£  Indian  Punch  has  already  found  a  place 
in  these  pages.  An  opportune  packet  of  recent 
numbers  enables  us  to  present  hia  Australian 
brother  to  our  readers. 

Our  first  judgment  of  a  periodical,  as  of  a 
person,  d^oida  upcn  ^pearaase.  That  of  the 
Melbosme  Punch  is  decidedly  in  it*  fovcHir, 
though  its  comelinaia  he  not  of  an  original 
character.  It  is  as  nnoh  like  the  Funoh  of 
Fleet-atreet,  aBpq;ter,t7P4ud  woodUodM,ou 
mdreit.  The  oorobuisao  strong  a  faaiiljie- 
aemblaaoe  lhat  yon  mig^  thmr  the  two  togethv 
on  the  table  awl  not  note  the  difference  at  tat 
glance.  There  is  the  jester  in  his  easy-ohah; 
Uiere  is  the  dog  Toby,  thwe  is  the  brimmiBB 
bowl,  and  there  is  the  easel,  varying  in  no  impor- 
tant respect  from  the  original.  There  is  a  ma^ed 
difference,  however,  in  Punch  liimaeil  Hie 
Colonial  jester  is  Punch  the  younger.  He  is 
taUer,  stnighter,  and  affects  a  certain  elegaoioe 
of  costume.  He  even  wean  his  hump  as  if  it 
were  an  ornament.  He  has  the  Punch  phjr- 
aiognomy,  but  it  is  less  matured.  He  wears  his 
jester  cap  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  his  hair  is  scrupulously  curled ; 
and  he  takes  his  view  of  men  and  things  through 
an  eye-glass.  His  weekly  number  consists  of  six- 
teen pages,  the  outer  eight  of  which  are  gtvem  np 
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to  wnqiperaadadrertisemeiits.  It  ia  exoellenUy 
printed,  and  vonld  look  as  veil  as  its  London 
namesalce,  if  the  drwii^  were  as  good  and  as 
veil  engraved. 

The  resemblance  ends  with  the  appeal  to  the 
eye.  A  brief  perusal  of  the  contents  assures 
you  the  &ct  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
Kangaroo  politics,  Kai^uoo  ideas,  and  Kjutgaroo 
society.  Half  the  satire  is  h(^>elessly  iaeom- 
prehensiblet  but  it  seems  calenlated  to  ghe  con- 
siderable annoyance  in  a  good-natured  way, 
which  is  of  course  the  great  object  in  view. 
That  portion  which  we  can  aoderatand  indodes 
a  great  deal  of  good  tmd  fair  hitting,  and  is 
Tivacions,  to  st^  the  least  of  it.  Tbe  topics 
treated  are  almost  entirely  local,  bdng  mauly 
confined  to  Melbourne ;  ezteadli^  occasioually 
to  other  parts  of  Victoria ;  but  treating  Adelaide 
and  Sydney  for  the  most  part  with  silent  con- 
tempt. Those  places  may  have  their  Punches 
for  all  we  know;  but  if  so,  those  periodicals  are 
unknown  to  fame  ;  and  it  was  certainly  reserved 
for  Melbourne — the  youngest  and  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  Australian  colonies— to  lead  the  way 
in  this  luxury  of  civilisation. 

And  Meibonme  surely  contains  elements  of 
comedy  peculiar  to  itself.  Other  colonies  have 
generally  prt^ressed  by  degrees,  and  as  they  have 
grown  prosperous,  have  grown  older  and  more 
sedate.  They  have  worked  their  way,  in  lact, 
and  learned  the  discretion  which  comes  from 
long  and  perhaps  difficult  experience.  But  Hel- 
boume  came  suddenly  into  its  wealth,  before  it 
knew  what  to  do  with  it,  and  has  ever  since  been 
conducting  itself  very  much  like  a  saUor  on 
shore.  It  became  prosperous  before  it  had  time 
to  get  prudent;  it  became  populous  while  still 
in  its  hot  youth.  There  are  of  course  nnny 
persons  in  Melbourne  who  ooeapy  tiieir  natural 
positions,  such  as  they  would  occupy  in  ai^part 
of  the  world— tiie  members  of  the  professions, 
for  instaooe,  and  others,  who  have  the  voice  which 
they  have  a  ri^^t  to  exennse  in  the  administia- 
tion  of  public  affiain.  Bat,  on  the  otiwr  hand, 
there  are  crowds  U  di^ere  and  sueoeasfol  advm- 
turers  of  all  kinds,  who  form  a  Uttie  aristociaey 
of  their  own,  and  who  have  bullied  or  bought 
their  way  into  prominent  positions.  TJntil  a  few 
months  ago,  every  man  had  a  vote,  and  any  man 
who  could  get  votes  enough  might  enter  parlia- 
meat.  The  consequence  was,  the  legislature  be- 
came swamped  with  ruffianism,  and  government 
was  rendered  impossible.  In  order  to  put  a  cheek 
upon  the  popular  exubenmoe,  the  present  parlia- 
ment has  just  passed  a  law,  compelling  nothing 
less  than  a  property  qnalification  on  the  part  of 
the  candidide,  and  an  education  test  on  the  part 
of  the  voter.  The  property  qualification  merely 
means  the  deposit  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  suf- 
ficient to  act  as  a  check  on  the  imagination  of  the 
casual  costermonger,  or  the  promiscuous  loafer ; 
the  edncational  test  simply  provides  that  the 
voter  shall  be  able  to  write  his  name.  There  are 
some  other  provisions,  inch  as  the  enforcement 
of  certain  leeidence  in  a  ^aoe  before  voting ; 


and  the  change  altogether  is  expected  to  be  of  a 
very  salutary  character.  The  "  educational  test" 
alone,  it  is  said,  will  disfranchise  thousands  of 
persons  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  qualify 
for  the  register.  At  present  many  of  the  con- 
ditions of  society  are  sufficiently  startling  to  a 
stranger.  The  owners  of  many  of  the  hand»3mest 
houaes  and  equipages  in  Melbourne  arc  men 
belonging  to  liie  lowest  dass,  who  have  made 
their  fbrbines  at  tiie  diggings :  while  scions  of 
great  SamiUes  in  England,  and  men  who  have 
taken  honours  at  nnivnaiUeaa  are  found  driving 
0^  aarving  in  the  pdioc^  or  following  the 
profesuon  of  tavern  waiten.  A  recent  writer 
(HI  MeUionme  tells  ns  that  the  fiunily 
whom  she  was  staying  had  a  gardener  who  bore 
one  of  the  most  illustiions  names  in  this  country, 
who,  from  the  "  superiority"  of  his  manners 
and  appearance,  evidently  had  a  right  to  it,  and 
who  sent  in  his  little  bill  in  a  style  of  official 
eleganoe  wtnrthy  of  a  first  lord  of  the  treasury ! 

The  whole  system,  in  fact — poUtioal,  commer- 
cial, and  social— is  made  up  of  sucb  strange 
elements  as  to  afford  a  favourable  field  for  a 
satirical  journal;  and  the  Melbourne  Punch 
makes  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  A  few 
illustratitms  will  best  est^ish  tiie  fact;  we  will 
begin  with  politics.  The  first  that  attract  our 
attention  are  some  mild  hits  in  the  form  of 
"Answers  to  CorresiKmdents."  The  first  pro- 
bably refers  to  some  newly  arrived  "swell"  w^ 
ventured  to  cranplau  of  not  being  reoeired  with 
proper  attention : 

"Jt.  .B.— Titular  dignity  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
garded out  here ;  and  the  inferior  order  of  Irish 
may  be  considered  vulgar.  We  oannot  under- 
stand why  the  governor,  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liaraent,  the  judges,  the  bishppi^  the  aberifi^  the 
Collingwood  volunteer  band,  the  bar,  and  the 
rest  of  the  oommumty,  were  not  on  the  pier  to 
receive  you  upon  tlu  oeoaaion  to  wbidi  you 
nfer.*' 

When  a  wit  (tf  the  period  was  taken  to  see  tiie 
first  reformed  House  of  Conmons,  bis  oidy  re- 
mark was  that  be  bad  never  seen  such  a  collec- 
tion of  shocking  bad  hats  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  The  Meibonme  legislature  seem  to  be 
equally  unadmrued,  to  jo^e  from  the  follow- 
ing; 

"O.  T.— The  members  of  the  LegisUtive 
Council  are  not  all  well  attired  men;  but  it 
would  be  better  for  yon  to  leave  your  next 
message  in  full  dress.  Even  general  poatoien 
are  not  ashamed  to  do  it !" 

The  following  appears  to  allnde  to  no  less  a 
person  than  the  premier : 

"  /.  ©"A— The  doctor  may  forgive  you ;  but 
we  cannot.  If  your  oolleagnes  will  not  let  you 
speak  out  in  the  cabinet,  tluit  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  riotous  in  the  honae.  Resign." 

The  kind  of  conduct  imputed  to  the  premier 
seems  to  be  not  miknown  among  his  subordi- 
nates, fiinee  the  date  of  this  little  hint,  there 
has  been  a  fausia  in  the  refreshment-room  of  the 
hona^  vhidi  has  oatued  the  ntixemnt  «C  am 
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official.  Here  is  a  littlo  hit  at  t^lie  goveraor, 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  toj  popular  just 

now. 

"  Jones.— yft  do  not  understand  wty  the 
colonial  atistociaoy  always  say  *  Your  Excellency.' 
The  Duke  of  Nemastle  addresses  his  letters 
Btmply,  '  Governor  Sir  Henry  Barkly.'  Perhaps 
our  swells  are  better  educated  than  his  grace." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  local  gossip,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  UeUxnune  correspondent  <rf  the 
Sawpit  Gully  Times : 

" .  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  split  in  the  ministry ! 
Johnston  and  Anderson  are  so  overbearing  that 
the  others  will  not  submit  to  it.  In  case  of  dis- 
ruption,  it  is  doubtful  whether  J.  or  A.  will  be 
sent  for.  It  will  be  one  of  the  two,  of  course. 
The  mnnt  of  it  is  that  the  governor  has  taken 
his  passage  under  a  feigned  name  by  the  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  h^  saocessoc 
will  understand  the  complication.  Kous  verrons. 

"  It  is  not  true  (at  present,  at  least)  that  Hugh 
Glass  and  J.  H.  Brooke  are  in  partnership,  or 
that  the  latter  gentleman  attempted  to  make 
terms  with  the  squatters  before  leaving  for  New 
Zealand.  The  mmour  arose  from  Glass's  being 
seen  on  the  Sandridge  pier  about  the  time  when 
Brooke  left  s  and  scandal  has  it  that  Glass  and 
Healea  returned  to  town  in  the  same  cab.  Should 
this  prove  the  case,  MTiellan.  the  only  honest 
man  in  the  house,  intends  to  resign.  Nixon 
may  follow !" 

The  local  governments,  it  seems,  have  adopted 
a  new  system  of  public  instruction,  as  far  as 
the  payment  of  masters  is  concerned.  Their 
remuneration  is  for  the  future  to  be,  not  by  fixed 
salary,  but  so  much  per  boy  for  eveiy  hoy  made 
to  n»c&  a  certain  standud  of  acquirements. 
The  deduion  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  forth  a 
remonstrance  from  a  boy,  who  says : 

"I  am  one  of  the  happiest  feUows  belonging 
to  St.  Yitoa^  school  in— wbD,  never  mind  what 
street — ^Melbopme.  We  were  the  happiest  boys 
going  some  time  ago,  our  happiiwss  only  in- 
terrupted by  an  occasional  caning  on  account  of 
Arma  virumque  cauo  tit  will  be  observed  that 
this  industrious  young  joke  has  spread  to  the 
colonies],  ftc.  But  about  three  months  ago  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream ;  our 
head-master's  face  assumed  a  most  anxious  look, 
ho  took  to  shaking  his  head  dolefully  whenever 
he  came  across  any  '  thick,'  and  looked  at  fmd 
handled  the  cane  most  significantly.  We  could 
not  make  out  the  import  of  these  signs  till  Jones 
(who  has  to  read  the  paper  to  hu  father  every 
night  till  he  is  hoarse),  a  fellow  in  the  fourth 
form,  told  us  that  the  commissioners  had  decided 
on  a  new  system  called  'Payment  by Besults,'  by 
which  masters  would  have  no  fixed  screw,  but 
would  get  6s.  8d.  for  every  boy  perfect  in  read- 
ing, 63.  8d.  for  every  boy  perfect  in  writing,  and 
6s.  8d.  for  every  hoy  perfect  in  arithmetic,  that 
is  to  say,  a  pound  for  a  perfect  boy.  Jones  also 
addttl  tlut  he  had  seen  letters  in  the  paper  say- 
ing that  a  master,  in  order  to  keep  himself  alive, 
must  Uok  like  winking  to  being  his  boys  up  to 


the  mark.  This  created  an  awful  seasatkn 
among  us,  the  non-perfect  boys,  and  our  oon- 
stemation  was  still  further  increased  when  we 
heard  that  the  master  had  a  private  list  sune- 
thing  in  this  style : 


Worth  to  m& 
s.  d. 

Joii«    18  .4 

Smith   7  6 

Brown   11  4 


Host  bo  UdBcd  Bp. 
1.  d. 
e  8 

12  6 

8  8 


"Ob,  Mr.  Punch,  write  against  this,  and  save 
us  from  this  woe,  for  my  heart  bleeds  at  the 
thought  of  what  some  fellows  must  suffer !  There 
is  Fred  Phillips,  he  is  5s.  6d.  at  present — 33.  for 
reading,  and  Ss.  6d.  for  writing.  He  may  be 
licked  up  to  13s.  Id.,  but  I  am  blowed  if  he  will 
ever  get  beyond  that,  seeing  that  he  does  not 
and  never  will  know  anything  about  ardJunetie  " 
&c.  &c. 

Our  colonial  contemporary  appears  fond  of 
verse :  here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers  in 
that  Hue.  A  member  of  the  L^ialative  Assembly, 
named  Macadam,  who  seems  to  be  an  universal 
genius  and  a  pluralbt  in  office,  was  announced 
as  intending  to  leave  Melbourne  for  Europe. 
The  poetical  ralediction  vbii^  he  reoeiTes  is 
from  a  well  know  model : 

Wanted  aomo  gentlemen  fitted  to  fill 
The  posts  of  Hacadsm  with  competent  skill, 
In  physics  and  filters  and  driving  the  quill; 
L^slating,  deb&tiDg^  and  drafting  a  bill ; 
Ethical  lectures— and  angbt  else  tfaoy  will — 
For  the  posts  of  Uacadam  were  Ineicadog  slDl — 

They  were  Increi^g  itilL 
He  was  sniffer  of  scents  to  onr  own  corporation. 
Detecting  strange  matters  by  aualysation ; 
He  was  chemic^  lecturer  to  Alxna  Matw, 
And  the  Royal  Society's  special  curator. 
He  disconrsed  to  small  haj*  on  all  sorts  <rfkiHnrkde*> 
At  the  Eastern  Hi|^  School,  which  is  called  the 

Scotch  Coll^ ; 
He  was  reckoni^  a  don  at  deodorisation. 
And  he  managed  the  whole  of  the  lost  exploration- 
He  was  Member  of  Parliament,  op  to  his  trade, 
And  sat  upon  all  the  committoes  they  made. 
In  the  conrts  as  a  witness  he  has  not  been  U^ast 
He  would  analyse  anght,  fhim  GleoliTat  to  black- 
ing. 

Dideaaed  bullocks'  lunga  were  bis  own  qMciat  fort*,— 
Or  pleuro-pueumonia  as  It's  called  for  short. 
He  was  great  upon  poison  and  great  upon  oil. 
And  in  &ct,  all  admitted,  a  monster  of  toll. 
As  H.D.  to  his  phydcs  he'd  atick  like  a  TuA, 
And  as  M.L.A.  enuid.a.ted  the  work. 
But  now  he  is  going  away  it  is  s^d, 
And  a  few  doun  persons  are  wanted  instead. 
Wanted  some  gentlemeu  fitted  to  fill 
The  posts  of  Macadam  with  competent  skill, 
One  to  lecture,  another  to  represent  still 
The  GastlemalM  voten, — the  rest  well  or  il^ 
To  analyse,  botanlse,  deodorise,  phiL 
Osopbise,  theorise,  exercise,  till 
The  posts  of  Macadam  tb^  properly  fill — 
They  pn^Iy  fill. 

Our  contemporary  does  not  addict  himacjf 
much  to  commercial  topics ;  but  here  b  a  hit 
under  the  head  of  "  Shipping  InteUigencfc" 
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"Pom  AtBEET,  Gipm'  Lakd. 
March  \st. — Sailed. — Brig  Kopperbotham, 
vith  a  hundred  fat  bollocks,  a  quantity  of  empty 
casks,  and  a  sausage- machine  of  oonaiderable 
power. 

"  Fort  Chauiiis,  Ddheddt. 

"April  li/.— Arrived.— Brig  Kopperbotham, 
after  a  protracted  passage  oonsequent  on  con- 
tinual c^s. 

"The  cargo  coQaifits  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tieroes  of  prime  nary  beef,  ten  tons  of  real 
Germ  an  sausages,  and  a  second-hand  sausage- 
machine  in  good  preserration." 

It  is  in  social  tt^dos  that  our  antipodean  jester 
principally  shines.  The  f«ms  of  satire  are  much 
the  same  as  those  empbyed  by  oar  ]^lish 
CbariTari;  but  there  is  a  strong  coloniat 
fiarour  which  preserves  their  origiitality.  We 
find  fine-lady-ism,  serrant-gal-iam,  svell-ism, 
and  all  the  other  'isms  &m^r  to  us  at  home, 
duly  represented,  bat  heightened  in  colour  aa 
befits  a  young  and  vigorous  state  of  society, 
and  acoompanied  by  other  elements  peculiar  to 
it.  Lord  Dundreary  has,  of  course,  claims 
on  coloiual  attention,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, he  is  made  to  pay  a  visit  to  Melbourne  in 
search  of  his  brother  "Tham."  His  arrival  at 
the  principal  hotel  is  graphically  described,  as 
well  as  the  fears  which  he  expresses  to  bis  valet 
of  being  speared  by  any  of  the  barbarous  abori- 
^nals,  bis  lordship  having  always  had  a  horror 
of  anything  black — especially  the  red  Indians. 
He  has  not  quite  got  over  the  associations  of  the 
voyage,  and  asks  if  there  are  any  Quakers  ahead 
before  he  resolves  to  venture  forth  tu  quest  of 
his  brother.  He  is  astonished  to  find  such  a 
thing  aa  sherry  in  a  place  like  Australia,  but  is 
glad  to  take  a  gla»  of  Amontillado  before 
dinner.  ^  is  vray  gnat  with  his  nai^ical 
knowledge  and  tidks  about  the  sailors  letting 
go  the  binnacle  in  a  high  wind,  and  the  captain 
asking  "  bow's  her  head/'  under  the  impression 
tbat  some  lady  is  nnvelL  He  asks  the  people  at 
the  hotel  what  colour  the  goremor  is^  and  whe* 
ther  he  wears  an  opossum  rug  over  his  shoulders, 
carries  a  spear,  and  pats  day  in  his  hair;  and  he 
is  p]  easantty  surpris  ed  at  finding  that  the  governor 
is  white,  wears  coats  and  trousers,  and  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  his  dinner  off  convict^  kan- 
garoofl,  and  quartz  reefs.  Under  the  eircom- 
staaces,  he  thinks  be  will  call  upon  him,  and  has 
his  pistols  prepared,  in  order  that  he  may  traverse 
the  streets  in  safety.  Li  the  next  nxunber  he  meets 
Sam,  whose  name  turns  out  to  be  Frederick,  and  is 
charattoistically  astonished  to  find  that  he  lives 
at  a  station  which  is  situated  in  a  bosh— whether 
a  gooseberry,  a  raspberry,  or  a  currant  bush,  he 
cannot  undertake  to  say.  He  objects  to  Sam's 
brown  hands,  but  consents  to  shake  one  of  them, 
and,  learning  from  their  owner  a  little  about  the 
country,  is  delighted  to  find  that  the  natives  are 
not  carnivals  who  eat  one  another,  nor  cornelians 
who  feed  upon  nothing  but  air.  The  pair  then 
sally  forth,  his  lordship  expressing  his  opinion 
that  it  is  a  pity  Melbourne  is  .not  laid  ont  like 


liondon,  80  that  a  fellow  can  find  his  way  about, 
and  adding  that  the  person  who  built  it  made  a 
mistake  in  putting  it  so  much  in  the  sun.  The 
last  we  hear  of  his  lordship,  is,  that  he  takes 
more  wine  than  is  good  for  him  at  dinner,  and 
gets  into  a  condition  which,  it  appears,  is  known 
in  the  locality  as  "  truly  rural;"  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  dissuasions  of  Sam—who  is 
represented  as  thoroughly  brisk  and  colonialised 
— he  delivers  a  lecture  upon  things  in  general  at 
the  public  library,  which  discourse  we  will  not 
inflict  upon  oar  readers.  The  Dundreary  joke, 
it  may  be  remaned,  i^peared  qoite  fresh  and 
healtl^  at  the  antipodes,  and  seemed  likely  to 
have  a  long  run. 

Swells  in  general  are  fertiie  food  for  our 
otmtemporary.  The  most  superb  among  them 
appear  to  have  a  pacticnlar  ccmtempt  for  tiie 
unfortunate  goremor.  Several  "social  outs'* 
illustrate  this  prejudice.  Li  one  of  these  we  are 
introduced  to  a  new  arrival  of  decidedly  plebeian 
aspect.  Mid  in  the  "  truly  rural"  condition  already 
referred  to.  He  is  leaning  belplrasly  against  a 
wall,  and  appeals  to  a  geidleman  of  aggravated 
military  appearance  who  is  passing  by.  The  fbl* 
lowing  dialogue  ensues: 

"  New  Abbival  (mth  introdncUons  to  the  go- 
vernor).—I  say,  old  f  ler,  can  you  (hie)  tell  me 
where  S'renry  Barkly  lives  ? 

"MxiAooBNB  Club  Stelu— I  suppose,  my 
man,  you  allade  to  the  present  ganuh.  I  don't 
know  him." 

The  order  of  swell  who  is  too  proud  to  attend  to 
duties  for  which  he  is  not  too  proud  to  be  paid, 
appears  to  be  represented  at  Melbourne  as  at 
most  other  places.  In  one  of  the  oarioatures  he 
is  found  milling  an  excuse  for  his  late  arrival  at 
office,  which  would  not  be  quite  available  at 
home.  His  irate  superior  remonstrates  wi& 
him  in  strong  terms.  In  reply,  he  says :  "  Ate 
some  poisonoos  fish  last  night>  sir;  very  ill,  sir ; 
dul  not  expect  to  oome  at  all  this  morning, 
sir." 

It  seema  that  there  has  been  a  panic  at  Mel- 
bourne on  the  subject  of  poisonous  fish.  The 
particular  exonae  is»  donbUeas.  adapted  only  to 
the  locality;  but  we  have  our  poisonous  fish  in 
this  country  in  many  shapes.  It  was  remarked 
last  year  that  garotting  interfraed  very  much- 
wi^  office  hours,  and  that  the  victims  could  be 
recovered  only  1^  copious  drai^bts  of  soda-water. 

The  new  comer  in  the  colony— or  "  new  ehnm" 
as  he  is  called— is  a  favourite  mark  for  satire. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  is  the  reverse  of  welcome. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  understood  that  he 
comes  to  share  the  local  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
leave  the  less  to  be  divided  among  the  old 
residents ;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  assumed  that 
he  is  fully  prepared  to  "give  himself  airs" 
as  a  fresh  exportation,  and  to  treat  the  colonists 
and  di  that  belongs  to  them  with  utter  con- 
tempt. Accordingly  they  resent  him  very  severely, 
and  "  don't  care  who  knows  it."  They  object  to 
his  whiskers ;  they  think  his  voice  affectol ;  his 
coat  and  trousers  they  regard  as  personal  a&onts. 
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Not  that  the  colonists— in  the  towDS  at  any  rate 
— are  otherwise  than  alarming  dandies  them- 
selves,  as  the  caric&turea  sufficimtly  testi^,  but 
the  new  comer  is  natmally  a  few  months  ahead 
of  them ;  and  this  it  ia  not  easy  to  foi^ve. 
The  ladies  especially,  it  spears  £rom  all  acootmts, 
indulge  in  a  de^ee  of  liurary  in  luat-taa  of  milli- 
nery, wtiioh  out-Pariaes  Paris,  and  throws  even 
New  lork  into  the  shade.  Only  the  otiier  d^ 
a  writer  who  stayed  some  tinM  among  them,  told 
US  of  a  thirty  guinea  bcmnet  being  seen  at  a 
pio-oic.  The  Lacy  Hoogneta  of  London  or  Paris 
wontd  be  pnazled  to  produce  a  head-dress  coating 
this  amount  of  money,  unless  th«y  trimnied  it 
with  sovereigns  or  Napoleons.  But  it  is 
true  that  a  new  comer  has  a  vary  diffionlt  part 
to  play.  The  d^htest  assomptioa  will  crush 
him  in  ooloBial  soeie^.  There  a  an  insUuce 
known,  indeed,  ot  a  gentlemm  and  lady  who 
went  out  under  most  favootable  aitH|noes ;  with 
a  very  fair  amount  of  capital  and  the  very  best 
introductions.  Bat  they  managed  to  isake  them- 
selves unpopular  on  hmrd  ship  by  not  aaaoeii^- 
ing  with  the  other  pasaoigeni.  Tbcat  repntatioa 
landed  with  them;  theit  iatroductiMB  went  for 
nothing;  and  their  moneywould  not  last  for  ever; 
a  few  months  afterwards,  the  gentleman  who 
bad  planted  himself  upon  his  social  pantion  was 
foond  selling  Incifer  matches  in  the  streets !  On 
Gae  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
a  "  new  chiim"  who,  in  popular  phraseology, "  has 
no  nonsense  about  him,"  and  takes  kindly  to  his 
position,  very  soon  finds  friends,  and  by  the  time 
he  becomes  an  "  old  chum,"  has  beoome  a  pto- 
qteroua  member  of  the  community. 

Children,  as  a  general  role,  ea^bit  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  preoodty  in  Anstralia,  and  "  the 
rising  generation"  famishes  a  fertile  theme  for 
the  lorad  aatirut. 

Another  fjavoniite  subject  for  outs  is  more 
peeuliarly  ooltmial.  "Natire  prided  becomes  a 
fruitful  tiieane  for  satire.  The  aboi^aes.  al- 
thoue^  th^  occasional^  consent  to  be  civilised 
and  to  talra  servioe,  are  veiy  sensitive  ocmocvning 
tiieir  dignity,  ud  onit  no  opportunity  of  uscrt- 
ing  th^  oldmB  as  the  &at  lords  i^  the  soil. 
One  of  the  iUnstrationa  of  this  weakness  r^re- 
sents  a  hideoQ84ookiiig  native,  chd  in  tattered 
European  clothing,  and  with  no  shoes  on  his 
feet,  but  carrying  himself  with  a  jannty  air,  and 
smoking  a  ^ay  pipe  with  great  complacency. 
An  English  servant-girl,  standing  b^ore  the 
door  of  a  house,  is  offering  him  a  pair  of  boots, 
of  the  description  named  after  Marshal  Bluoher. 
The  "  noble  savagev"  however,  rqects  them  with 
disdain, 

"Nah,  me.  want  Wellingt(ms.  If  me  wear 
Bluchers  folk  take  me  for  new  chum." 

Li  another  cut,  a  ooiintry  storekeeper  ad- 
dresses a  native  wi^^n-diiver,  who  seems  more 
occupied  with  his  own  importance  than  in  attend- 
ing  to  his  oxen: 

"CoTJHMT  Stokemam. — Here,  Johnny,  take 
box  along  a  station — savey  P" 

[It  appears^  by  the  wi^,  to  be  the  custom  for 


all  Britons  to  speak  to  aheriginea  after  the 
ingenioos  mimer  in  vUeh  nnnes  apeak  to 

babies.]  i 

"  CoLonxEB  Pabtt  (iMi*lif)—Sa.Yt^\  Go 
blazes,  savey— take  me  for  Chinaman?" 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ajcdinnriisation  Society 
form  a  standing  joke  with  our  ookmial  ceatem- 
porary.  But  in  the  oonady  exUacted  from  tins 
subject  we  fail  to  see  quite  so  much  briUiancyas 
is  ocfiaaionally  bestowed  upm  others;  and  the 
hits  are  generally  too  eaotenc  to  bear  reprodne- 
ticm. 

It  may  be  supposedtfaii  the  heathen  mythoIog;y 
ia  not  Tery  Cuuliar  to  the  lower  olass  of  act  tiers 
in  Aoaixalia.  It  is  not  surprising^  therefor^  to 
hear  (rf  a  ataUe-boy  (aged  about  thirty)  ^ 
ooursiiig  in  Una  maimer  to  a  friead  at  the 
soulptnre-gaUfoy  of  tiw  Mdhonme  Pohlie  '■ 
Library:  , 

"  StiJBiB'BOY.— I3k7       give  ye  the  mif^ 
and  colours,  bat  they  gives  ye  tbeirnaMcs.  That^a 
Wenus  {j>oii»tiMgiQita^^tiieFanutf  CaMoa\, 
named  arter  a  very  plam  mare  as  belonged  to  Sir 
Joseph;  she  was  the  dam  a{  Hafiodigbty. 
Yonder's  Azistides,  named  aiier  a  wichioas  boss  ' 
as  belonged  to  Lord  jBglintou;  aand  (hen's 
Hercules,  named  arter  Sir  Hereuies,  who  wenat   \  \ 
no  great  performer  hissdf,  but  be  got  good  'J 
stock."  .'] 

The  same  misappTehension  may,  however,  exist  | 
among  the  same  classes  ia  England ;  fbi  a         \  i 
fessionid  knowledge  of  horses  snnehow  seems  i 
to  preclude  the  remotest  knowledge  of  every- 
thing else.   lAit  "  sporting  world"  is  the  moA   1 1 
isokted  of  all  the  other  "  woilda"  into  which 
society  is  divided ;  and  we  bsve  heard  of  one  ol  , 
its  most  enthuaiastiG  members  who  makes  it  a 
role  to  name  his  children  after  the  respective 
winners  of  the  Derby  in  the  years  when  they  are 
bora.   As  the  family  run  is  oa  girls,  the  effect  is  ' 
sli^tly  whimsical ;  and  the  young  tadies  as  they 
grow  up  will  not,  perhaps^  be  gicatly  charaed  to 
find  tbonselves  called  West  Aostraliao,  €*- 
laetacna,  and  Maoarraii ;— the  latter  bythewa^, 
having  had  a  namnr  eso^ie  of  Lord  Glifiien. 
And  as  they  wiU  hare  no  duuce  cf  dbangiBg 
their  CSiruMia  nanea  upon  an  iatoeatUK  o^ 
casi<m,  the  iaflictinn  ranst  be  doaUy  daliea^ 
ing. 

PohUo  men  in  AnstnUa  appear  BOBatimai^  m 
the  language  <tf  scAodau^ressea,  to  "faiset 
tbemsdves,*'  and  to  provoke  tlmt  withering 
popular  sarcasm,  "Do  you  callyoorself  a  gentle- 
man P"  We  gather  from  some  verses  in  the 
Melbourne  Poneb  that  two  barristers,  who  were 
\  engaged  on  different  sides  in  a  pohce  caee^  ie> 
cent^  came  to  words,  and  to  something  man 
too,  in  a  rather  remarkable  maaner.  BarmtCT 
number  one,  it  seems^  deserU>ed  the  pfisoBcr, 
who  was  the  bone  of  contention  between  then, 
as  having  been  intoxicated  on  the  ooeaeioii 
which  gave  rise  to  the  prooeedings.  Bainster 
number  two  denied  the  assertion;  apon  which 
Barrister  number  one  expressed  his  opinion  thst 
Barriater  number  two  was  not  himself  in  a  state 
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to  b«  able  to  tell  the  diffbnmce  between  the  two 
oonditioDB.  To  this  retorted  Banister  Xkumbo' 
two,  that  if  he  did  oceaadonalir  "take  a  drop," 
be  did  Qot  go  rolling  about  from  its  effects,  as 
some  other  people  did.  Thereupon  Barrister 
nnmber  two  asked  if  iht  insinuation  wertf  directed 
at  him ;  to  which  Barrister  nnmber  one  replied 
that  of  course  it  was.  Barrister  munber  two 
then  dedared  that  Barrister  nnmber  one  waa  a 
liar ;  and  Barrister  nnmber  two,  repelling-  the 
assertion  with  his  flat,  Barrister  nnmber  one 
threw  his  hat  at  hifl  learned  friend.  It  missed 
him,  howerer,  and  there  the  matter  seems  to  hare 
ended— at  any  rate,  aa  far  as  the  prooeediiiBs  in 
oourt  were  oonoemed. 

All  this  sonnds  disgtsceftil  *  but  we  aiB  in- 
clined to  take  a  man  ehaiitaUe  view  of  it^  and 
to  consider  it  only  ocdoniaL  So  far  born  the 
majority  of  men  changing  their  uatnie  wiUi  thdr 
aky  when  th(^  anw  the  ocean,  our  eqiierienoe 
points  directly  to  the  belief  that  they  only  in- 
tensify that  nature,  and  render  it  more  pecn- 
iiarty  and  entirely  thehr  own.  In  Australia 
the  word  colonial  is  continually  nsed  by  the 
rougher  class  <d  settlers  to  express  force  and 
conTey  emphasis.  If  a  digga:  wants  to  be  par- 
ticularly positire  in  an  asaortion,  he  says,  "  I'll 
take  my  colonial  o^h  of  ik"  His  ficiend  who 
has  imbibed  too  freely,  he  will  describe  ai  "in  a 
colonial  state  of  beer."  As  an  expression  of  en- 
dearment, be  will  call  the  same  friend  "  a  good 
old  cohmial  fellow,"  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  "yours  cokmially"  will  not  be  his  form 
of  concludi^  a  letter,  if  he  happen  to  be  aUe  to 
write  one. 

Hers  is  a  speoiinen  of  the  domc^  s^le  of 
joke: 

"ADTICS  to  TOUHG  LADIEa  ASOVT  TO  KABAT. 

"  Bo.  Bnt  if  yoni  husband  that  is  to  be,  is 
given  to  gambling,  let  it  be  a  oondltion  prece- 
dent to  the  marriage  that  he  shall  give  it  up ; 
and  when  you  put  the  annonncement  of  your 
nuptials  in  the  paper,  add,  for^  infonnation 
of  your  badielor  acquaintaaoe,  the  mgnifioant 

words,* No oaids.'  ThelateSGss  adopted 

this  iogaiiaas  course  many  weeks  ago,  and  the 
h{4>py  biid^room  so  far  has  not  suggested  even 
whist." 

A  very  good  illastrataon  of  the  sodal  status  of 
some  of  the  local  senators  is  afforded  by  a  sketch 
of  a  scene  at  a  railway  station.  A  gentleman 
(more  or  less)  is  standing  on  the  platform, 
and  talking  through  the  wiiuiow  to  a  lady  (more 
or  less)  who  is  seated  in.  a  seoond-class  car- 
riage. 

"  Where  is  the  good  man  this  moxaingP"  aaks 
the  outsider. 

To  which  the  insider  rejdies : 

"  Oh,  you  know  he's  a  member  of  pariiament, 
and  has  a  free  pass ;  so  he  travels  first  class." 

The_  members  of  parliament,  under  a  recent 
administration,  \frere  aUowed— that  is  to  say, 
they  allowed  tfaemsdrea,  an  aot  passed  for 
porpose— the  annud  atipBod  of  three  hundred 


pounds.  But  the  arrangement  was  abandoned, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  position  of  a  legislator 
becaoM)  a  great  deal  more  attractive  than  was 
consistent  with  political  purity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  public  weliare,  and  that  the  persons  whom 
it  principally  attracted  w^  exactly  the  very 
worst  men  who  could  be  found  for  the  work. 

Everybody  who  has  experienced  it  describes  up 
country  life  as  the  dreariest  of  dreary  inflictions : 
fully  justifying  the  policy  of  those  who  prefer  the 
bird  in  the  hand  to  the  two  which  may  possibly 
be  awaiting  them  in  "  the  Bush."  If  the  state  of 
society  be  auythiug  like  that  pictured  in  our 
contemporary,  it  deserves  all  that  its  worst 
enemies  can  say  of  it.  Three  men  in  beards  and 
boots,  and  garments  something  more  than  out- 
landish, are  smddug their  pipes  round  a  fire  ina 
rude  hut,  and  tiiey  hold  the  foUowing  poUtkal 
diaeoasion. 

"FiBBx£A«Knii.Puxz  (fffHer  iaffoM  ioia'a 
gUad  MKiI»v)<— -Well,  they  may  say  what  they 
like  in  the  ^tm  Market,  but  when  ve  are 
wanted  we're  all  there. 

"  Seoo5B  ditto  DiTTa— We  are  so,  my  word ! 

"  Third  tj^oo  jhtxo.— No  fear." 

(jMotier  ka{f  kour'a  silesee  ensues.) 

At  Helboume^  to  judge  from  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  and  more  especially  from  the  indica- 
tions afforded  by  the  local  satirist,  we  should 
suppose  the  state  of  soeiety  to  be  decidedly  more 
vivaoionsUum  m(ttt  society  in  Europe.  Punch — 
which  we  may  here  observe  is  generally  written 
with  good  taste — makes  more  free  with  some  sub- 
jects than  is  usual  in  thisoountry.  Thus,  we  gather 
from  its  pages  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
government  is  about  to  appear  in  a  divorce  case,  in 
which  he  figures  as  a  oo-respondent.  In  England 
such  an  occurrenoe  would  be  treated  with  a 
certain  degree  of  gravity— if  treated  of  at  all — 
even  in  a  comio  periodical.  But  the  Melbourne 
Punch  makes  merry  on  tiie  subject,  and  gets  as 
much  fan  out  it  as  possiUe,  not  one  of  the 
several  squibs  at  the  gentleman's  expense  blazing 
up  into  anything  like  severity.  That  tbia 
kind  of  levi^  nrpresents  the  general  tone  <tf 
sooie^  we  do  not  suppose;  but  the  inferenoe  is 
that  there  is  a  otass  of  readers  to  whom  it  is 
aoceptaUe.  ISie  social  as  weQ  as  the  political 
life  oS  the  colony  has  not  been  painted  by  most 
travelleTs  in  very  flatteiiog  colours ;  and  the 
somewhat  onfaTOurahle  impression  produced  by 
their  pictures  in  this  country  is,  we  believe,  not 
quite  a  fur  one.  The  latest  work  concerning 
Australia,  by  an  evidently  consoientiooa  and 
candid  writor,  distinctly  chaiges  several  tra- 
vellets  with  having  formed  hasty  and  careless 
conclusions,  and  viih  having  g^ralised  too 
much  from  individual  characteristics.  And  the 
author  of  Three  Years  at  Melbourne  is  herself  so 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  aufthing  like  startling  sen- 
sation-writittg,  that  she  has  a  high  claim  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
value  of  a  traveller's  verdiet  depends  entirely  on 
the  opportunities  fix  collecting  evidence  which 
such  tiaveller  has  enjoyed.    We  complain  of 
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Frenclmjen  coining  to  Londoa  without  introduc- 
tions, and  with  no  chance  of  getting  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  society,  and  of  their  writing  accounts 
of  England  and  the  English,  from  obaerrations 
made  at  a  foreign  hotel  in  Leicester-square,  and 
a  Uttle  experience  of  the  streets.  Under  these 
restrictions  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  France  and  the  French :  though  life  in  Paris  is 
a  far  more  out-of-door  life  than  life  in  London. 
In  a  place  lilce  Melbourne,  the  difficulty  is 
greater  than  in  either  London  or  Paris ;  and  that 
Australia  has  suffered  considerab^  from  tiie  an- 
perGcial  observations  of  the  British  bookmi^er, 
is  loudly  asserted  by  local  writers. 

In  a  place  where  adventnnrs,  swindlers,  and 
all  kinds  of  persons  who  have  left  th«r  country 
for  their  ooim^s  good,  are  tinning  by  every 
ship,  any  person  who  aspires  to  reastm^le  re- 
spectability must  be  constantly  on  his  guard ;  the 
consequence  is  that  Australian  sodety  is  virtnally 
closed  i^^ainst  all  new  arrivals  not  bringing  very 
goodintrodnotions;  and  even  when  they  do  bring 
the  best  introductions  they  are  not  always  received 
with  open  arms,  for  reasons  already  referred  to. 
The  fact  we  believe  to  be  that  in  Melboniue  there 
may  be  found  as  well  bred  and  as  highly  cultured 
persons  as  anywhere  else  in  Europe ;  but  that 
these  are  not  necessarily  included  among  the 
richest,  or  among  those  holdii^  the  highest  offices 
in  the  place.  In  strictly  private  circles,  inter- 
course is  as  refined  and  as  well  regulated  as  at 
home;  bat  on  more  or  less  public  oooasitots,  and 
in  any  large  assembly,  the  company  is  what  masters 
of  4he  ceremonies  call  "mixed." 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work 
which  has  formed  the  tbeme  of  this  paper,  we 
hare  already  expressed  a  favourable  opinion.  It 
is  true  that  much  of  its  jocularity  is  so  severely 
local  as  to  be  lost  upon  us  ;  but  considering  the 
merit  of  what  we  can  understand,  we  are  quite 
contented  to  take  omne  ignotuni  pro  magnkoo, 
and  to  consider  the  rest  a  great  dral  better. 


TWO  RUSSIAN  VILLAGES. 

I  All  about  to  describe  two  tlussian  villus 
that  I  know ; — the  Smidl  and  the  Black.  One 
sliows  Russia  at  its  best ;  the  other  shows  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  below  the  sur&ce-poUsh 
of  the  capital. 

■  The  Small  village  was  unlike  any  Russian 
country  village  I  bad  ever  seen.    The  pro- 

Erictor  of  the  place,  either  wisely  or  hj  good 
ick,  had  placed  the  whole  management  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  the  right  stamp ;  not  one  of  the 
engineering  comets  who  pass  over  tlie  Russian 
scientific  horizon,  dazzling  the  native  vision  with 
schemes  promising  fabulous  per-centage ;  not  an 
avaricions  and  tyrannical  Niemitz ;  not  a  crafty 
pilfering  Russ ;  but  a  plain  practical  man,  who 
could  understand  that  his  own  and  his  employer's 
intcrest-s  were  best  consulted  by  the  material 
improvement  of  the  people  under  his  control. 
He  bad  been  reared  on  a  small  farm  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  know  all  the  practical  shifts  and  ex- 


pedients necessary  in  dealing  with  poor  people  ' 
and  poor  land ;  he  possessed  that  mdomitaUe 
energy  and  perseverance  which  has  made  many 
of  the  once  heathery  hills  and  bog^  plains  <■ 
Scotland  the  most  firoitfat  farmmg  land  io  ' 
the  worM.    Catherine,  Paul,  Alexuder,  Ni- 
cholas, have  all  empbyed  Scotchmen  in  Hbax  i 
navies,  armies,  and  manufactories ;  and  these  men 
and  th^  descendants  are  to  be  found  natoiaSsed 
and  proaperoas  in  many  parts  of  Russia. 

On  the  estate  of  the  Small  village,  I 
found  a  beetroot-sugar  mill,  a  latge  saw  miH,  'i 
com  mills,  a  vodki  aistiilery,  excellent  ati^tles,  ' 
cowhouses,  dairy,  store-rooms,  conservatoiy. 
garden,  hothouses,  all  kept  in  the  utmost  ' 
order.     The  people,  who  looked  clean  and  . 
cheerful,  had  oeen  cleared  of  the  sheepish  Ij 
suUen  cringing  air  of  serfdom,  and  they  looked 
me  in  the  face.   In  addition  to  his  fanning  , 
operations,  this  good  mana^r  had  established  a  ' 
small  foundiy  and  mechanics'  dwr^  where  both 
iron  and  brass  goods  were  cast  and  manufac- 
tured.  In  the  mechanics'  shop,  I  aaw  about 
thurty  men  and  boys  bnsy  at  work,  with  files, 
hammers,  and  chisels  of  English  mannfactore. 
There  were  a  blacksmith's  shop  with  five  , 
forges,  a  joiner's  shop;  a  painter's  shop,  and  a  j 
large  department  for  the  makinjr  of  carts, 
sledges,  and  all  kinds  of  wheels.   It  may  be  ' 
worto  notice,  that  the  rims  of  Russian  wheels 
are  made  in  one  ]piece,  and  not  in  sections,  ' 
as  in  England.   Bireh-trees  of  the  proper  me 
are  cut  down  and  trimmed  to  the  length  and 
thickness  required,  are  boiled  for  from  fonr-aiid-  | 
twenty  to  forty  hoars  in  a  large  caldron  of  water, 
and  are  then  ben^  fastened^  and  laid  op  br  a 
year  ox  two  to  season.   Nares  and  spaces  are  \ 
afterwards  put  in  b;  a  rude  contrivance  and 
the  one  joint  is  made  very  secure  with  iron 
plates  and  bolts.   A  wheel  made  in  this  wbj, 
and  shod  with  half  or  three-qurter  inch  Iron, 
will  last  an  immense  time  on  Uie  high  road.  On 
the  soft  unmacadamiaed   loads  in  t-he  in- 
terior, no  iron  is  necessary.   The  beaniijp 
of  these  wheels  are  so  broad,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overtum  the  carta  and 
carriages  set  on  them.   Thousands  of  such 
wheels  were  made  in  the  Small  village,  and  sent 
every  year  to  the  various  markets.  Besides 
these,   I  saw  ploughs,  harrows,  and  port- 
able thrashing  machuu»,  in  coarse  of  manu- 
facture ;  while  I  was  looking  over  the  estate 
several  pnaons  from  considwable  distmew  ar- 
rived with  articles  for  repair,  and  orders  for  new 
goods. 

The  wooden  one-storied  hats  of  the  people 
were  clean,  well  built,  well  thatched,  and  had 
glass  windows.  Separate  pbces  were  pro- 
vided for  coirs,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry; 
adjoining  eacti  hut  was  a  stri^  of  land,  com- 
posing the  garden  and  &rm  of  its  occupant ;  a 
post  with  a  printed  board  at  the  top,  facing  the 
main  road,  set  forth  the  name  of  the  possessor 
of  each  allotment.  Although  the  snow  on  the 
ground  made  it  impossible  to  see  the  state  of 
cultivation,  it  was  evident  from  the  abundance 
in  the  little  bams  and  yards,  and  from  the  ge- 
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serai  i^tpeuiDce  of  the  peasants,  that  flieir  old 
•IotchIt  Ittj  habits  vere  ^TiogpUoe  to  indastr^ 
and  sell-respect.  Oninqniiyti'Ktuadtfaatoiithis 
estate,  serfdom  had  wen  abolished  for  some 
jear^  and  that  the  work  vas  all  done  br  free 
Bossum  labourers.  The  Lady  Obrasfofr  had 
Jiteed  her  serfs,  and  by  a  judidoiu  system  of 
eiUMaragement  and  assistance  was  gradually 
making  men  of  them. 

It  is  true,"  said  the  steward,  "  we  pay  more 
for  labour  now,  and  we  hare  to  ^re  them 
pasture-land  and  wood  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 
But  we  get  more  work  for  our  money,  and 
by-and-br  the  small  farms  let  out  will  liecome 
more  valuable,  and  pay  higher  rent,  although 
madame^s  income  from  her  land  has  been  for 
a  time  reduced  considerably.  The  profits  of  her 
WOTks,  too,  are  already  so  much  increased,  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  thrire  under  the  new  system. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  with  many  other  pro- 
prietors vho  have  not  taken  care  to  conciliate 
the  people,  and  find  good  work  for  the  sarpluB 
population.  At  firs^  I  was  much  put  to  it 
for  workers  in  the  mills  and  shops;  many  of 
the  people  having  heard  of  higti  wages  in 
Moscow  and  8t.  Petersburg,  rushed  there,  but 
most  of  tliem  have  since  returned,  bringing 
report  home  that  in  the  great  towns  work  is 
scarce  and  living  high,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  find  ihemseLves  better  ctf  in  the  Small 
village.  I  expect  that  as  soon  as  the  serfs 
are  See  to  go  where  they  choose,  great  bodies 
of  tiirai  will  rush  to  the  capital  and  uiree  towns, 
expecting  high  wages.  'Diis  will  glut  the  labour* 
maricet  in  places  a&eady  fully  stocked,  and  they 
will  return  to  their  native  places.  For  a  time 
they  may  cause  great  loss  and  annoyance  to 
those  who  possess  land  and  works  in  the  interior, 
but  a  few  years  will  remedy  the  evil." 

In  the  winter  of  186S,  many  serfs,  who  had 
been  spontaneously  freed  by  their  barons,  rushed 
to  Moscow.  When  I  was  in  Moscow  last,  the 
city  swarmed  with  masses  of  starving  peasantry 
sedung  work  and  finding  none;  on  a  late 
oount^  journey  I  saw  thousands  crawling  back 
to  their  villages  and  b^ging  their  way. 

Visiting  madame  at  Uie  great  house,  I  found 
an  J£nglish  governess  at  home  with  her  there, 
in  the  heart  of  Bnssia.   It  is  a  general  prac- 
tice among  the  better  classes  in  Bussia  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  especially  girls,  at  home. 
Placed  under  the  chai^  of  a  cTiief  governess, 
a  young  Bussian  lady  is  often  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  tutors,  comnrising  a  German,  a  French- 
man, an  Italian,  ana  an  Englishman,  besides 
Russian  dancing,  drawing,  and  music  masters. 
I  knew  a  case  in  which  a  young  lady's  education 
_    cost  her  guardians  two  pounds  a  day,  for  teachers' 
I    and  governesses'  fees  alone.  All  must  be  natires 
of  the  country  whose  language  they  profess  to 
teacb,  and  nnut  come,  or  profess  to  come,  from 
their  capital  Scotch  or  Irish  nta  or  women 
are  tabooed  either  as  govemeases,  teachers,  or 
oompanioos. 
Having  complimeated  madame  on  the  im- 
I    proviu  condition  of  her  estate 
I       "  Ab,  yes,*'  she  said ;  »  my  steward  Las  done 


wonders  onteide,  and  we  have  not  been  idle  in- 
si^.  All  things  are  dianged,  and  oil,  how  much 
better  it  is !  Formerly,  when  the  people  were 
my  own,  I  was  obliged  to  have  seventeen  or 
eighteen  servants  of  one  kind  and  another  in 
the  house,  to  wait  on  us  four  ladies,  and  then 
were  not  half  served.  Now,  we  have  only 
five  hired  servants,  all  free,  besides  the  gardener 
and  coachman ;  and  from  these  we  get  better 
attendance.  We  are  quieter,  there  is  less  waste 
and  stealing,  and  the  cost  is  not  one-half.  The 
effort  was  at  first  hard  work,  for,  sometimes  when 
we  were  teaching  them  to  be  free — poor  tluogs — 
they  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  But  we  perse- 
vered, and  now  I  am  very  happy.  It  wiQ  be  a 
long  time,  however,  before  I  get  the  idea  out  of 
my  old  head  that  these  indroendent  creatures 
are  my  children.  Luey"  (the  English  governess) 
"and  Sanya  have  started  a  school  for  the 
peasants'  cMldren.  At  first  they  bribed  the 
little  things,  and  even  the  parents,  before  they 
conld  get  them  to  come ;  now,  they  have  too 
many.  The  young  ladies  also  visit  the  sick  and 
the  aged ;  and  Lucy  has  lately  taken  to  remon- 
strating with  the  few  lazy  and  drunken  fellows 
in  the  village.  About  a  year  ago,  she  gave 
me  a  little  book  of  Scripture  tales,  of  which  I 
am  extremely  fond ;  it  is  in  £ngUsh.  Well,  we 
three  Russians  soon  translated  it  iuto  Buss,  in- 
tending to  get  it  printed  for  circulation  among 
the  peasants  and  their  children.  But  you  see, 
at  my  last  confession  I  had  to  tell  the  priest 
what  I  and  mv  girls  had  done.  He  saw  the 
manuscript,  and  prohibited  the  publication." 

"  And  will  you  not  publish  it  ?" 

"  Qh  no ;  it  would  be  wrong.  I  dare  not. 
It  ia  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  get  the  school 
carried  on.  But  come  here  into  this  comer ;  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  Lucy.  That  young  lady 
has  a  strong  determined  character,  and  must 
have  been  trained  in  good  principles.  During 
the  first  three  months  she  was  in  my  family,  she 
effected  a  great  change  in  it.  lou  know  how 
abjectly  the  peasants  behave  when  the;  ask  a 
favour  or  receive  one  F" 

"Yes;  thejr  cross  themselves,  bow  down  their 
heads  level  with  their  heels,  kiss  your  feet, 
grovel  on  the  very  ground,  and  kiss  the  earth 
you  walk  on." 

"  So  it  is,  and  we  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  it  that  thb  servility  seems  natural.  They 
will  do  it  to  onr  children  when  occasion  requires, 
crawlmg  and  grovelling  before  them.  Poor 
young  Uiings,  what  can  they  imagine  but  that 
the  abject  souls  are  dogs  and  pigs  compared 
with  themselves  F  X  have  seen  one  little  fellow, 
not  disposed  to  grant  a  request  to  a  great 
sprawling  man,  join  to  his  denial  a  kick  iu  the 
face.  W^ !  One  day  after  Lucy  bad  been  a  short 
time  here,  two  male  peasants  came  in  and  began 
their  prostratioDS  baore  the  young  girb ;  they 
had  a  petition  to  make  to  me,  uid  wished 
for  their  intercession.  Sanya,  although  she  is 
a  good  girl,  took  it  quite  m  order,  as  part  of 
her  natural  birthright.  Not  so  Lucy;  I  was 
in  the  next  room,  uid  heard  her  say, '  Get  up, 
men,  and  stand  on  your  feet  I^e  human  beings ; 
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1  will  not  bear  a  word  vliile  yoo  lie  on  tin  floor 
and  looldiu;  tlirou^h  the  curtains  I  saw  Iter 
with  her  fin^rs  in  both  ears.  Sanja  said, 
'Laoj  dear,  let  them  go  on,  theyare  on\j  moa- 
shicks.'  '  The;  are  men,'  said  l!t«cy  ;  and  turn- 
ing to  them,  she  said, '  Now  listen  and  remem- 
ber Trhat  I  tell  you;  never  go  on  your  kneee, 
and  kiss  the  ground  to  me  agfun.  I  won't  have 
it ;  yon  must  kneel  to  God  only.  Stand  np  and 
make  your  request  in  a  respectful  manner,  then 
I  will  hear  you,  and  help  you  if  I  can.'  The 
moushicks  did  not  undeistuid  her ;  they  stared 
in  blank  astonishment ;  they  heard  her  words 
of  rebuke,  but  supposed  that  they  had  not  been 
abject  enoogh ;  and  again  oast  tramfielvee  down 
at  full  lengUi.  Luoj  ran  into  my  arms  and 
burst  into  tears.  My  6anya  oonla  not  for  a 
long  time  understand  it,  bat  I  hope  I  did;  and 
the  end  is,  that  this  abominable  jpraetice  has 
been  peremptorily  abolished  in  my  family." 

Now,  let  me  describe  ray  visit  to  the  ^aek 
village,  or,  as  l^e  Buaoaiis  call  it;  **Cbunioi 
Deravonie." 

We  (for  I  was  not  alone)  anired  abont  ten 
o'clock,  in  fine  time  and  hamour  for  breakfast, 
but  saw  very  few  evidenees  of  life  as  we  passed 
down  the  road  between  the  strag^ing  poverty- 
stricken  sliapeless  faovds  of  mud  and  wood.  On 
approaching  the  baironial  residenoe  and  farm 
affises,  we  found  a  am,^  crowd  of  some  twenty 
peasant  men  and  women  aaaemUed  at  one  of  the 
bam-doors,  where  a  middl»«ged  la^  was  gesti- 
culating with  direful  eribrgy  to  the  assembled 
peasants.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  far  wrapper, 
bad  tied  her  head  up  in  a  corafortaUe  woollen 
shawl,  had  put  her  hands  in  good  warm  for  glores, 
and  wore  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  long  velvet  boots 
lined  with  rabbit-skin,  ^e  peasants  seemed 
as  if  they  had  just  risen  from  consuming  fever. 
Th^  were  lean  and  wan  end  lu^ard,  with  their 
hair  matted,  their  poor  clothing  tattered,  and 
their  faces  fixed  in  snllen  discontent.  The  lady, 
hns^  among  her  "souts,"  did  not  appetf  to 
notice  our  approadb.  She  was  in  too  great  a 
passion  to  attend  to  ai^thii^  hvt  the  outpour- 
ing of  her  wrath. 

"  Dogs  1  sons  and  daughters  of  iogs !  Is  this 
the  service  yoa  pay  yonr  bnon?  Pigs  and 
swine!  la  this  a  time  to  come  to  yovr  work? 
Bats  and  vermin !  You  shoold  luTe  been  here 
at  four  o'clock,  and  now  it  U  ten.  Defilement 
of  mothers !  I  will  have  every  one  of  you 
whipped.  And  you,  starost,  who  ought  to  be 
an  example,  are  the  worst  of  the  whole  pack  61 
thieves.  You  came  here  at  this  hour  with 
seventeen  souls,  when  you  ought  to  have  had 
forty  here  at  four  o'clock  to  thrash  and  put  that 
lye  away.  Derils  you  all  are  I  If  my  brother 
were  well,  he  would  punish  you  like  sons  and 
diuigliters  of  dogs,  that  you  are !" 

The  old  starost,  quite  miconeemed  under  all 
this  abuse,  merely  sltmned  his  shoulders  until 
they  reached  his  ears,  and  held  out  his  two  hands 
from  his  sides  with  each  fiwer  as  far  separate 
from  its  neighbour  as  possiolB.  If  any  <me  will 
put  himself  in  this  postnre,  and  stare  fixedly 
before  him  until  his  eyes  an  gbssj,  he  will 


liaveadiieved  the  miiveml  depnoatory  oareleaa 
shrug  of  Raasia. 

"  What's  to  he  done,  baroness?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  been  fighting  the  {ngs  all  the  morning 
to  get  them  to  some,  but,  the  deooe  take  it,  | 
tiiey  say  they  are  all  imwell,  and  cannot  work.  ! 
See !  These  are  all  I  could  get,  and  I  baltopuU  { 
th^  off  their  beds  to  bring  them  here,  and,  I 
deuce  take  me.  they  are  not  worth  bringing! 
But  what's  to  he  done,  baroness  P   It's  God's 
domg." 

"  Go  into  the  bam  and  woik,  yon  whelps," 
said  my  lady.    "Starost,  drive  them  in,  you  i 
old  fool.   Bo  quick,  ing."   And  here  gave 
the  old  Sellow  a  aide  blow  with  her  ^oved  oanA  ' 
which  made  hiaa  stag^  h*tk.   But,  recover- 
ing htmsdf,  he  pretuued  to  make  furioia  as-  i 
sault  on  tiie  poor  invalids,  tsaSaaf;,  kiding,  and  ' 
pushing  them  to  the  door  of  the  barn,  through  j 
which  they  huddled  and  dtsappotfed.  I 

"Nowthen,  yoa  old  fool,"  said  the  lady,  "go 
and  bring  the  others." 

"  And  who  will  watch  tkeae,  baroness  f" 

"I  will   Be  off,  thief." 

"  I'll  try,  harooess.   But  tkej  won't  cone."  | 

"  Begone,  devil,  and  obey  my  orders."  Again  | 
she  essayed  to  strike  the  man,  but  he  started  ot 
in  quick  time  to  the  village.  1 1 

The  language  used  towards  these  poor  people  \ 
did  not  astonish  me.   K  is  the  asul  atrle  to-  j 
wards  serfs.  But  it  is  not  oftantiut  ^  Wdy  ia 
the  speaker.   I  had  been  tciA  of  this  baronam 
that  vhewts  a  Tartar,  and  a  Tartar  ahe  aanrcdly 
was.   Observing  ns  as  the  aid  starost  left,  she 
came  hurriedly  over  to  va.    "Ah,  Ueas  mt,  is  \ 
it  yon,  my  dears  F  Foi^ve  rae,  you  young  ladies, 
I  did  not  see  yon  sooner.  Ion  are  welcome  i 
mv  darlings.   How  is  yooi  mother?  Sanya, 
who  is  this  you  In-ing with  you?"    (I  am  intro- 
duced, and  touch  the  Tartar's  ^oie.)   "Yoa  :i 
see  what  awful  work  vt  harve  with  these  serfs,    ;  j 
sir?    They  think  that  since  their  freedom  has 
been  so  much  talked  of,  they  are  not  to  work 
any  more.   They  are  perfeetly  unmanageable. 
My  brother's  illness  has  forced  me  to  take  them 
in  hand,  and  I'll  let  them  kiov  I  am  not  fa  be 
played  with.   Now  go  to  the  honse,  dews,  and 
take  off  yonr  thii^.    I  will  be  with  yon  as 
so<m  as  I  see  these  peasants  at  work."   And  at 
she  went  into  the  faazu. 

The  house  was  large  and  dilanidated.  When 
we  drove  into  the  front  yarn  we  found  sif 
silent  and  empty.  No  one  oame  to  take  ebtigs  ^ 
of  our  horses,  or  usber  us  in.  Om*  eoaeh- 
man  could  not  leave  his  horses,  one  of  them 
being  ratherrestive :  so,  after  liallosang  for  some 
time,  I  was  obliged  to  ent^  anannouooed. 
Just  inside  the  door,  and  o(Mled  up  iu  a  cor- 
ner like  a  huge  bcMi-flonBtrictor,  uiy  what  I 
suspected  was  toe  pOTter  sound  asleep.  I  fm 
liim  a  shal^,  but  this  had  no  effect.  I  tho. 
kicked  his  fi^  but  he  onlr  gioaaed.  Beeiiir 
a  jug  of  water  on  a  little  table  in  the  passage,  I 
poured  it  on  him.  He  started  up  lulf  awake 
and  made  a  fierce  butt  tit  me  with  his  head. 
Fortunately  he  missed  me,  and  came  down  oa 
the  floor,  head  fint  This  had  only  the  effMfc  ') 
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of  SO  for  Tonsin^  liim  that,  wheu  be  looked  up 
throDf^h  tus  loDff  taagled  It&ir  and  aw  a  baron 
stazidmff  orer  him  iBqairing  for  some  one  to 
take  the  liotsea  in  liand,  he  jumped  up  and  dived 
in  ataside-doOT,  bawluig,  "  Gregory !  Visitors !" 
Fcdiknring  close  at  fais  heels  I  found  him  tearing 
at  the  beard  of  another  fellow,  who  was  Bleeping 
on  a  wooden  beneh.  Qregory  being  awakened 
and  informed  of  what  was  wtnted,  dived  into  a 
passage,  shoutinfp,  "  Eron !  Visitors  !"  Finding 
that  I  had  not  jet  ^  at  the  right  man,  I  luain 
followed,  and,  crossing  a  back  court,  raitered  an 
oatJiouse  filled  with  straw.  H«re,  I  found  Gregory 
pulling  £van  by  the  legs  out  of  his  comfortable 
bed  of  straw.  As  soon  as  he  became  sensible 
that  visitors  were  at  the  door  with  horses,  jBran 
seized  a  long  pde  with  an  iron  hook  on  the  end 
of  it,  pinngea  it  among  tlie  straw,  and,  after 
Tarions  failures,  ultimately  succeeded  in  Sshing 
out  by  their  gr^  niftged  eoats  his  two  stid»le 
amstants.  linns  Tuiuorced,  he  leiaardy  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  and  took  possession  of  our 
otttle.  The  batteriaff-nun  was  reiuly  by  this 
time  to  act  bis  part  of  lackey,  and  oondnt^Nl  ns 
into  the  bouse.  Several  female  beads  popped 
ont  at  varioos  doors  as  we  passed  on,  indioating 
a  numerous  if  not  a  select  retinoe,  md  oar  con- 
ductor presently  opening  a  door  at  the  end  of  a 
passage,  shouted  "  Visitors  I"  wid  left  us  on  the 
open  titteshold.  Advancing  a  few  steps,  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord  swd  lady  of  the 
"souls,  the  pigB  snd  dogs,  vermin  and  devils. 

The  master  of  the  hoase  was  an  invalid.  On 
<me  side  he  was  nearly  powerless,  and  he  bad 
partly  lost  his  speech  from  palsy.  His  other 
side,  however,  was  still  servioeable,  and  with 
his  sound  arm  he  was  flourishing  a  crutch  at  a 
red-shirted  peasant  who  stood  within  reacb :  nor 

^  did  it  end  in  a  flouiish,  for  the  cratch  came 
down  upon  the  moushick's  back  as  I  entered. 
I  wondered  the  fdlow  did  not  run ;  but,  look- 
ing down,  I  found  that  be  was  tied  to  the 
great  arm-chair  in  which  his  paralytic  lord  was 
cushioned.  The  ram's  oScaot  was,  that  in  exer- 
cising the  rsEor  on  his  master's  face  he  bad 
made  a  deep  gash.  That  he  might  be  safely 
within  reach  of  ponishment  the  poor  fellow  was 
always  tied  to  the  chair  while  he  dressed  his 

;  master. 

I  On  a  sofa  lay  a  lady  of  portsntons  dimensions, 
j    enrdoped  in  a  loose  robe  by  no  means  caiefolly 

arranged.  fioe  was  hiddini  by  a  denae  mass 
;  of  very  long  hair,  and  in  her  arms  she  held  a  oat 
j  of  Aussian  breed  and  wondrous  size.  On  her 
'  I  knees  on  the  floor  was  a  young  woman,  who  had 

in  one  hand  a  large  eomb,  while  the  other  grasped 

I I  tbe  locks  of  her  lady,  and  she  conidied  and 
I  searched  and  scratched,  and  picked  away  the 

particles  of  scurf  which  are  apt  to  collect  on 
all  heads  and  all  hair.  Cleaner  skins,  cleaner 
heads,  and  cleaner  hair,  do  not  exist  anywhere 
than  among  Russians  of  Ais  class,  for  the  pro- 
cess through  which  madame  was  going  is  a  (hily 
process,  in  which  site  and  all  the  Russian  ladies 
take  delight.  As  the  baron  was  still  making 
wad  efforts  to  eaatigate  the  unfortunate  barber, 
and  as  hii  lady  seemed  nnotmscious  of  our  pre- 


sence, I  turned  to  my  companions  for  counsel. 
But  liic  young  birds  were  nown.  I  was  aJone 
in  tluit  august  presence.  Thinking  diser^irai 
the  best  part  of  valour,  1  precipitately  foUcnred, 
and  soon  found  my  companions,  by  the  sound  of 
their  laughter,  in  another  room.  There  we  waited 
nearly  half  an  hour,  daring  which  time  I  re- 
ceived the  following  items  of  information  re- 
garding DBT  baroD,  which,  as  he  ia  one  of  a  large 
class,  sutall  be  repeated. 

He  had  been  an  officual  in  an  bospital  depart- 
ment, or  something  of  t^at  kind,  at  Cronstadt  or 
Petersbuiv,  for  many  years.  It  was  bis  du^ 
to  buy  and  dispense  tlie  stores  and  necessaries. 
His  salary  vras  below  two  pounds  a  week,  and 
this  seemed  to  suffice  far  pavment  of  the  rent  of 
a  good  house,  and  enable  him  to  keep  a  ^od 
tabte,aud  mtertain  good  company.  It  had  given 
hisdaughterau  txpeome  education,  and  a  dowry 
of  more  than  two  thouHnd  ^onnds  on  her  mar- 
riage-day. It  hadednoated  hia  son,  a  young  man 
now  nearly  ready  to  oiter  the  army  as  an  omoer ; 
and  had  kept  him  in  podcet-money.  It  had 
bought  the  Black  village,  and  made  its  paralytic 
owner  a  baron.  Finally,  it  had  kept  his  widow«i 
sister,  the  Tartar,  for  twelve  years  on  the  estate, 
as  ftctotnm,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  baron  him- 
self. But  age  and  inefficiency  will  make  them- 
a^res  manifest  even  in  government  places,  and 
the  banm  had  now  retired  to  enioy  nobility  on 
his  estate,  among  tbe  hundred  ana  seventy  souls, 
oat  of  whom  he  had  always  tried  to  get  the 
utmost  amount  of  work  and  obrok,  and  from 
whom  he  received  with  daily  corses  tbe  least 
possible  amount  of  service. 

Ah,  this borridenHmdpation proposal!"  aaid 
bu  sister  to  me,  after  she  came  in  and  ordered 
ooffee.  "  It  is  a  most  shocking  act  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor.  His  father  was  a 
gentleman,  and  would  never  have  done  such  a 

wicked  thing.  He  is  a  ^Well !  We  shall  all 

be  ruined.  My  brother  paid  twenty  thousand 
roubles  for  this  estate  and  tbe  souls  on  it,  and 
by  what  right  does  the  emperor  take  them  from 
03  without  suficient  compensation  P  We  are 
already  feeling  the  bitter  effects  of  it.  Not  one 
of  these  monsnicksvrill  work  for  ns  if  he  can  help 
it.  £vai  last  snmmer  a  great  lort  of  our  rye 
crop  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  fields,  because  I 
coaJdnotgettinmtoeutitdowiiiatime.  Think 
of  ten  souls,  ont  of  aerenty,  coming  to  the  reap- 
ing-field,  and  tliese  ten  cutting  on^  twenty-five 
sheaves  a  day  each,  insteaa  of  one  hundred, 
which  they  can  easily  cat  if  they  choose!" 

Here  a  servant  entered  the  room  carrying 
coffee-cnps,  followed  by  another  witli  bread, 
and  athirdvrithtiiecofiee-pot.  Madamelooked 
and  cried : 

"  Where  is  the  cream,  you  fool  ?" 

"There  is  no  cream,  baroness." 

"No  cream!"  screamed  madame,  "and  six. 
cows  in  the  stable !" 

Off  she  ran  to  make  sure.  One  of  the  cows 
bad  got  to  the  cream  and  lapped  it  all  up. 

"  Are  you  boiling  the  eggs  f" 

"  Baroness,  there  are  no  egga." 

"  No  eggs,  and  a  houseful  of  poultry  !" 
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"  The  Dots  have  been  found  empty." 

",OJi,  Heaveu  help  us !  The  tbierii^  rillnna. 
they  will  drif e  me  mad !  Quick,  70a  fool  of.  a 
girl,  and  bring  the  batter  that  wu  model  yes- 
terdiy." 

"  BaroQess,  there  is  no  butter.  The  young 
baron's  dogs  and  the  pigf  got  into  the- cellar 
and  ate  it  all  up." 

"  Liar !"  roared  the  Tartar  lady,  and  cuffed  the 
ftirl  out  of  the  room :  the  girl  screaming  a»  she 
.Bed,  "ItiaQod'strotb!" 

"GWe  such  pigs  liberty!'*  said  the, lady, 
catching  her  breatq.  "  We  uaTC  two-and-tventy 
servants  in  this  faoiose,  and  yet  you  see  bow  we 
are  served. :  We  dare  not  puniui  them  now  as 
ve  used  to>  and  they  dont  oaie  for  my  cuffing. 
Last  Jolj  the  youi^  baron,  my  aepbev,  was 
here  on  a  vuit,  ana  for  some  fault  he  lashed 
a  peasant  with  his  whip,  and  cot  bim  oyer 
.the  eye  with  the  handle.  What  do  you  think 
the  wretch  did?  He  complained  to  the" — I 
did  not  catch  the  n^e,  out  it  was  one  of 
the  'icks* — "and  there  has  been  no  end  of 
trouble' ever  since  about  it.   Ah !  We  used  to 

¥:t  good  work  out  of  the  moushicks  once, 
hey  paid  forty — some  of.  the  elever  ones  fifty 
and  sixty — roubles  obrok  when  they  were  out  at 
work,  and  those  at  home  were  obedient, and 
witlmg  to  slave  for  us  five  days  every  week. 
B,at  now  we  can  neither  get  obrok  fnmi  those 
who  arc  away,  nor  work  from  those  who  nunain. 
.H,eavea  knows  bow  it  la  all  to  end ;  but  I  think 
the  world  is  turning  upside  down.  The  mud  is 
coming  to  the  top.  We  shall  all  soon  be  slaves 
to  our  own  serfs." 

"But,  my  dear  madame,"  I  said,  "why -do 
you  not  adopt  Madame  Obiassoff's  plan  ?  -Give 
them  their  iieedom  at  once,  a  few  deeiteens  of 
land,  and  time  to  pay  ?" 

"  And  who  is  to  work  oui  land  f" 
"  You  must  work  it  by  hired  labourers." 
"And  where  are  we  to  get  them^  and  how 
pay  tliem  ?" 

"  Tliat  you  must  provide  for :  tiie  surplus  of 
these  peasants,  if  fairly  treated,  will  work  for 
you  after  a  time." 

"  Not  one  of  them !  You  are  a  foreigner,  and 
.don't  understand  these  people.  They  are  all 
revellins  in  the  anticipation  of  a  hfe  of  idleness 
and  high  wages.  Tiiev  are  already  dividing  and 
picking  out  [he  best  land  for  their  share.  As 
for  paying  for  it,  or  working  for  us,  nonsense ! 
A  moushick  is  never  satisfied.  Give  him  land, 
and  he  will  ask  for  pasture.  Give  him  pas- 
ture, and  be  will  a^  for  wood.  What  he 
don't  get,  he  will  steal.  No,  our  land  must 
be  cultivated  by  machinery  aud  e^nes ;  and 
where  the  mon^  is  to  come  from  /!can't  tell. 
Those  who  - can  buy  en|^es,  and  'wait  twenty 
years  for  a  return  of  capital,  may  hold  on.  As 
for  us,  we  are  mined,  and  must  sell  what  re- 
mains to  us  for  what  it  will  bring,  if  a  customer 


can  be  found.  That,  Mr.  Irishman,  is  the 
condition  to  which  we  are  eoming,  if  the  barons 
don't  soon  pat  a  stop 'to  this  enumdpation 

fbUy!" 

A  decite«n  of  land,  measures  nearly,  thieo 
acres.  iThiis  quantity  has  been  for  many  years 
selling  in  Russia  from  three  to  ten  rouues,  ac- 
cording to  analtty.    The  serfs  do  not  in  lav 
belong  to  toe  barons  personally,  but. the  land 
does ;  aud  !as  the  serfs  were,,  by  imperial  edict, 
long  ago  made  fixtures:  on  the  land,  so,' by  a 
cunous  fiction,  .whoefver  possessed  the  land 
possessed  the  serfs  or  souls! on  it.'  Although 
not  slaves  by  name,  they  were  really  as  much 
slaves  as  any  African  negroes  are  the  pro- 
perty of  any  American  punters.   Now,  the 
emancipation   edict    severs  '  that  connexion 
totally.   A  serf  is  no  longer  a  fixture  on  tus 
meister's  land.   He  is  no  .longer  a  serf,  but  a 
free  man.    He  can  go  where  he  likes.  The 
land  is  the  baroufs,  but  these  now  free  people 
must  live  on  it  or  by  it.   The  edict,  therefore, 
enjoins  that  a  certain  portion  of  it,  five  or  six 
deeiteens,  shall  be  sold  to  each  mole  peasant, 
and  for  this  he  must  pay  the  barou  fifteen 
roubles  for  each  deciteen.   The  geneTal  price  of 
land  in  the  market  being,  (as  I  am  informed) 
not  one  half  of  this  sum,  the  price  seema  to 
be  a  fair  one,  involving  compensation,: , so  on 
this  head  the  bwnms  would  stem  to  bare  iittic 
cause  to  compbin.  .  But  aa  .&e  peauots  ore 
poor,  it  ia  detireed  that  they  are  to  have  nme 
years  to  pay  in,  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  annum. 
Or  if  the  miron  be  willing — and,  indeed,  whe- 
ther he  be  wilHng  or  no — the  serfs  in  a  village 
may  borrow  money  from  the  State,  by  becomin" 
security  for  eacli  other,  aud  pled^g  their  land, 
to  pay  the  baron  off  at  once.   Thus,  they  can 
become  immediately  and  wholly  indepeiulent, 
wiih  the  State  for  their  only  creditor,  while  the 
baron  obtains  the  wherewith  to  farm  his  own 
remaining  lands.   But  such  arrangements  not 
being  tliought  sufiBcient  to  meet  the-prfsent 
needof  the  great  mass  of  poor.barpns,  the  Slate 
has  further  devoted  a  large  .sura  to  be  expended 
in  loans  for  a  long  time,  at  low  interest,  on 
the  security  of  the  land,  tO  these  poor  baronial 
proprietors.    Such,  wlui  some  wier  arrange- 
ments of  less  moment,  are  the  terms. of  the 
famous  emancipation  edict  *  now  at  la»t  in 
force. 
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